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Pi(?flori.  T)  ASSIFLORA,  or  P-VisioN  flOwfr:  A  g-enus  of 
fc— V —  jT  the  pentandria  oritr,  I  elongine  to  the  pfynani'.ria 
rbfs  of  y^  laiits ;  and  in  trie  nntura!  n^cthoil  rankii.g  under 
the  _;4th  order,  Cucurbiiaceit.  T!ie  calyx  is  pentaphyl- 
lou9  ;  tf  tte  are  five  petals  ;  the  ncdbirium  a  crown  ; 
the  berry  ie  jiedicillatcd.  There  ate  near  30  difttrtnt 
fpei-icp;  ail  ot  them  natives  of  warm  foreign  countries, 
only  one  (>f  which  is  fufficiet,tly  hsrdy  to  fucceed  ntll 
■  in  the  open  ground  here;  all  the  others  requiring  the 
fiieltci  of  a  green  boufc  or  ftovc,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 
'I'he  Dies'  rtir.ark^.ble  are, 

I.  The  cxiulea,  or  blue-rayed  corrmon  palmnted 
pjfUon  flower,  h-th  long,  fl^nder,  fhruMy.  purplifli- 
jireen  ft.tlks,  hranehy,  and  afcending  upon  fiipport  by 
their  clafpers  30  or  40  feet  hli  .'1  ;  with  one  larie  pal- 
mated  leaf  at  each  joint,  and  at  the  axillas  large  fpread- 
ing  flowers,  with  whitifh-green  petaU,  and  a  blue  r;i- 
diited  mrftarium  ;  fuccteded  ty  a  large,  oval,  yellow- 
i'(h  fruit.  It  flowers  from  July  until  Oftober ;  the 
flowers  are  very  large,  confpicuoue,  and  their  conipo- 
fition  is  exceedingly  curious  and  beautiful.  The  gene- 
ral ftrudure  of  the  fingular  flowers  of  this  plant  is, 
they  come  out  at  the  axillas  on  pedunculi  al.out  three 
inches  long,  which  they  terminate,  each  flower  having 
juft  clofe  underthe  calyx  a  three-lo'  cd  involucrum-llke 
appendage  ;  a  five-loLed  calyx,  and  a  five-petalous  co- 
rolla, the  fize,  figure,  and  colour  of  the  cahx,  &c.  the 
j)e£als  arranging  alternately  with  the  calicinal  lobes  ; 
the  whole,  in-ln  ling  the  invilucrum,  calyx,  an.1  corol- 
la, m?ke  jull  13  lobes  and  petals,  all  expanded  flit: 
and  wirhin  the  rorolhi  is  the  ntftarium,  compofed  of  a 
multituJe  of  thread-like  fibres,  of  a  blue  and  puiple 
colour,  difpofed  in  circular  rnys  round  the  column  of 
the  fruftification  ;  the  outer  ray  is  the  longeft,  flat, 
and  fprcading  on  the  petah  ;  the  inner  is  fliort,  erett, 
and  narrows  towards  the  centre  :  in  the  middle  is  an 
trcd  cylindric  club-fliaped  column  or  pillar,  crowned 
with  the  roundifli  gcrmen,  having  at  its  bafe  five  hori- 
zontal fprcading  fib  ments,  ctowned  with  incum'Dcnt 
yellow  antherre,  that  move  about  every  way  ;  and  from 
the  fide  of  the  vcrmcn  arife  three  flender  fpreading 
flylcf,  terminated  by  headed  fHgmas :  the  germen 
afttrwards  gradually  becomes  a  laigc  oval  fl-.-lliy  fruit, 
ripening  to  a  jelloivifh  colour. — '1  hcfe  vindcrful 
flowers  are  only  of  one  day's  duration,  generally  nptn- 
ing  about  i  1  rtr  1 2  o'clock,  and  frequently  in  hot 
funny  weather  Iniifl  open  w-.th  elalh'city,  and  continue 
tuily  txpandtd  all  that  day  :  pnd  the  next  they  gradu- 
n!ly  clofe,  alFuming  a  decaycd-likc  appearTince,  and 
liniropcn  any  more;  t!ie  evening  put.s  a  period  to 
their  e»i(Vencf,  but  they  are  fuccteded  by  new  ones 
VoL.:XlV.  P^rt  I. 
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daily  on  the  fame   plant. — This  p'ant  and  flowers  are  PaM^ri, 
held  in  great  veneration  in  fome  foreign  Catholic  coun-    PsT"^"- 
tries,  where  the  telijiou-!  make  the  leaves   tendrils,         *      "^ 
and  different  parts  ot  the  flower,  to   repreftnt  the   in- 
ilruments  of  our  blefled  Saviour's  pallion  ;  hence  the 
name  pajfif!cia. 

2.  The  incarnata,  incarnated,  or  fl;(h  coloured  Ita- 
lian p^ilTion-flower.  hath  a  ftrong  peramial  root;  fien- 
der,  herbaceous  Ifalks,  rifing  upon  furport  faur  or  five 
feet  high  ;  leaves  compofed  of  three  fawed  lobes,  each 
leaf  attended  by  a  twiping  tendr.l  ;  and  at  the  axillas 
long  flender  pedunculi,  terminatCvl  each  by  one  whitifh 
flower,  having  a  tyreenifli  c  '3  x,  and  a  red  h'lh  or  purple 
r.idiated  necfatiura,  furrounding  the  column  of  the 
(ruftilication,  which  fncceed  to  a  large,  round,  fle/hv 
fruit,  ripening  to  a  beautiful  orange  colour.— The 
flowers  ef  this  fpecies  arc  alfo  veiy  beautiful,  though 
of  fliort  duration,  opening  in  the  morning,  and  "night 
puts  a  period  to  tlieir  beauty  ;  but  they  ire  filcceedcd 
by  a  daily  fu;iply  ot  new  ones  —The  fruit  of  thij  fort 
is  alfo  very  ornamental,  as  ripening  to  a  fine  reddifli 
orange  colour  ;  but  thcfe  rarely  attain  perfection  here, 
unlefs  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  ftove  ;  therefore 
when  there  is  fuch  accommodation,  it  highly  merits 
that  indidgence,  where  it  will  exhibit  both  flowers 
and  green  and  ripe  fruit,  all  at  the  fame  time,  in  a 
be>aitlful  manner. 

i-  The  vefpertilio,  or  bat's-wing  pnfTion- flower,  hath 
flcuder,  llrinted,  brim  by  ftalkt,  ;  large,  !,ilobate,  or 
twc-lobed  leaves,  the  bafe  roun dilh  and  1.1-ndular, 
the  lubes  acute,  widely  divaricated  like  a  bat's  wings^ 
and  dotted  underneath  ;  and  axill.irv  flowers,  having 
white  pet  .Is  and  rjys.  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  have 
a  fingular  appearance,  the  two  lobes  being  expanded 
fix  or  feven  inches  wide,  refcmbling  the  wings  of  a  bat 
upon  flight ;  hence  the  name  vefpertU'm. 

As  rll  the  fpecies  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  in 
this  country  they  are  moilly  of  a  tender  qu.ility,  ex-ept 
the  firit  fort, which  fucceeds  very  well  in  the  full  ground, 
in  a  warm  lituation  ;  uuly  their  young  blanches  arj 
fometiR.es  killed  in  very  f  vere  winters;  but  plenty  of 
new  ones  generally  rife  again  in  fprirg  following  :  the 
others,  dcnoiniiiatcdy/(/Vf /(Wj,  mult  always  be  retained 
in  that  repofitory. 

l'AS:ilON,  is  a  word  of  which,  aj  Dr  Reid  oS- 
fervcs,  the  meaning  is  not  prcclfely  aiccr.ained  either 
in  common  difcourfe  or  in  the  writings  of  philofophers. 
In  its  original  imp;rt,  it  denotes  every  J'ecrin;;  of  the 
II  ind  occalioned  by  an  extriiific  cnuf,- ;  but  it^is  gene- 
rally iifed  to  fignify  fome  a^q'italiat,  of  i;;ind,  oppofcd 
to  th,.t  flate  of  tranijuillity  in  which  a  man  is  molL 
A  mailer 
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Pjffion.  m»fler  of  himfelf.  That  it  was  thus  ufed  by  the 
^  »  -  Grcckt  and  Romans,  is  evident  from  Cicero's  rcn  Icring 
»«">,  the  word  by  which  the  philofophcrs  of  Greece 
exprcflcd  it;  hy  perturbatio  in  Latin.  In  this  fenfe  of 
the  wcrd,  ptilTion  cannot  be  itfelf  a  dipAnd  and  inde- 
faideitt  principle  of  aaion  ;  but  only  an  occafional  de- 
gree of  vcliemtnce  given  to  thofc  difpofitions,  defircs, 
and  affeiStions,  which  aic  at  bU  times  prcftiit  to  the 
mind  of  man  ;  and  that  this  ia  its  proper  fenfe,  we  need 
no  other  prouf  than  that  pnflion  has  always  been  con- 
ceived to  bear  analogy  to  a  llorm  at  fca  or  to  a  temped 
in  the  air. 

With  refpcft  to  the  number  of  pafGons  of  which  the 
mind  is  fufecptible,  different  opinions  have  leen  held 
by  different  authors.  Le  Drun,  a  French  writer  on 
painting,  juftly  confidering  the  exprelhon  of  the  paf- 
fions  as  a  very  important  as  well  ae  difficult  branch  of 
his  art,  has  enumerated  no  fewer  than  twenty,  of 
which  the  ligns  may  be  exprtffed  by  the  pencil  on 
ranvaff.  That  there  are  fo  many  different  Hates  of 
mind  producing  different  effcfts  which  are  vifiblc  on 
the  featuies  and  the  gellurcs,  and  that  thofe  features 
and  ge'.lures  oui^ht  to  he  diligently  ffudied  by  the  artilt, 
are  truths  which  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  it  is  abfiird  to 
•onfider  all  thefe  different  ftates  of  mind  zipajfions,  fince 
tranquillity  is  one  of  them,  which  is  the  reverie  of 
pafTion. 

The  common  divifion  of  the  pafTions  into  drfire  and 
averfion,  hope  and  fear,  ji)  and  griif,  lovt  and  hatred, 
has  been  mentioned  by  every  author  who  has  treated 
of  them,  and  needs  no  explication  ;  but  it  is  a  quelUon 
of  fome  importance  in  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind,  whether  tliefc  different  palHoits  be  each  a  degree 
of  an  original  and  innate  difpofition,  diilinft  from  the 
iifpofitioES  which  are  refpeftively  the  foundations  of 
the  other  pafiions,  or  only  different  mo«fificatlons  of 
one  or  two  general  difpofitions  common  to  the  whole 
race. 

The  former  opinion  is  held  by  all  wlio  build  their 
fyfteru  of  mctaphyfics  ujon  a  number  of  Jllfiiirt  inter- 
nal fenfes;  and  the  latter  is  the  opinion  of  thofe  who, 
with  Locke  and  Hartley,  refolvc  what  is  commonly 
called  inllinft  into  an  early  affociation  of  i.'.cis.  (See 
Instinct).  That  without  deliberation  mankind  in- 
ftantly  feel  the  paffion  of  fear  upon  the  apprehenfion 
of  danger,  and  the  paffion  of  anger  or  refentment  upon 
the  reception  of  an  injury,  are  truths  which  cannot  be 
denied  :  and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  feeds  of  thefe 
paffiuns  are  innate  in  the  mind,  and  that  they  are  not 
generated,  but  only  fwtll  to  magnitude  on  the  profpcft 
of  their  refpectlve  oljefts.  In  fuppoit  of  this  argu- 
ment, it  has  been  obferved  that  children,  without  any 
knowledge  of  their  tlanger,  are  iiilUndively  afraid  on 
beirg  placed  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice;  an»  that 
this  palfion  contributes  to  their  fafcty  long  before 
they  acquire,  in  any  degree  equal  to  their  ueceffities, 
the  exertife  ot'  their  rational  powers.  Deliberate 
«nger,  caufed  by  a  voluntary  injury,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  in  part  foiuided  on  reafon  and  reflection  ;  Lut 
where  anger  impels  one  fiiddenly  to  return  a  blow, 
even  without  thinking  of  doing  mifchief,  the  paffion 
is  inftinfiive.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  obferved,  that 
inflinclive  anger  is  frequently  railed  by  bcxlily  pain, 
occaficned  even  by  a  fleck  or  a  ftone,  which  inllantly 
kecomcs  an  ebjed  of  refeutDnent,  tliat  we  are  viylcntly 
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inc'TT.'d  to  crufh  to  atoms.     Such  conduft  is  certainly    Paffien. 
not  rational,  and  therefore  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  ntcef-  '"'^     "' 
farily  inflinftive. 

With  refpeft  to  other  paffions,  fuch  as  the  luft  of 
power,  of  fame,  or  of  knowledge,  innumernble  inftan- 
ces,  fays  Dr  Reid,  ocmir  in  life,  of  men  who  facrifice 
to  them  their  eafe,  their  pleafurc,  and  tl  eir  health. 
But  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  men  fliould  facrifice 
the  end  to  what  they  difire  only  as  means  of  pro;not- 
ing  that  end;  and  theieforc  he  feems  to  think  that 
thefe  pnffions  muft  lie  innate.  I'o  add  flrcngth  to 
this  reafoninp,  he  obfcrves,  that  we  may  perceive 
fome  degree  of  thefe  principles  even  in  brute  aiiimals 
of  the  more  fagacious  kind,  who  are  not  thmight  to 
dclire  means  for  the  fake  of  ends  which  they  have 
in  view. 

But  it  is  in  accounting  for  the  paffions  which  are 
difinterefled  that  the  advocates  tor  innate  principles 
feem  molt  completely  to  triumph.  As  it  is  imi'oilible 
not  to  feel  the  paffion  of  pity  upon  the  profpeA  of  a 
fellow-creature  in  dillrefs,  they  argue,  that  the  bafis 
of  that  paffion  mull  lie  itnate  ;  becaufe  pity,  l.cing  at 
all  times  more  or  lefs  painful  to  the  perfon  by  whom 
it  is  felt,  and  frequently  of  no  ufe  to  the  perfon  who 
is  its  objeft,  it  cannot  in  fuch  inllances  be  the  refult 
of  deliberation,  but  merely  the  exertion  of  an  ori.iin?il 
inltincl.  The  fame  kind  of  reafoning  is  employed  to 
prove  that  gratitude  is  the  exercife  of  an  iniute  prin- 
ciple. That  gootl  offices  are,  by  the  very  conllitutioii 
of  our  nature,  apt  to  produce  good  will  towards  the 
benef;i£lor,  in  good  and  bad  men,  in  the  favage  and  in 
the  civilized,  cannot  furely  be  denied  by  any  one  in 
the  leaft  acqusinted  with  human  nature.  We  are  grate- 
ful not  only  to  the  benefaftors  of  ourfelves  as  indivi- 
duals, but  alfo  to  the  benefaiSors  of  our  country  ;  and 
that,  too,  whtn  we  are  confcious  that  from  our  grati- 
tude neither  they  nor  we  can  reap  any  advantage. 
Nay,  we  are  impelled  to  be  grateful  even  when  we 
have  reafon  to  beheve  that  the  objctls  of  our  gratitude 
know  not  our  exillcnce.  This  palfiou  cannot  be  the 
effcdl  of  reafoning,  or  of  affociation  founded  on  rea- 
foning ;  for,  in  fuch  cafes  a.i  thofc  menf'oned,  there 
are  no  principlei  from  which  reafoH  can  infer  the  pro- 
priety or  ufcfulnefs  of  the  feeling.  That  pullk  fp'tril, 
or  the  aSecflion  which  we  bear  to  our  country,  or  to 
any  fuboidinate  community  of  which  we  are  members, 
is  founded  on  inilinft  ;  is  deemed  fo  ceitain,  chat  the 
man  deftltute  of  this  affcftion,  if  there  be  any  fuch, 
has  been  pronounced  as  great  a  monfler  as  lie  who  has 
two  heads. 

All  the  diflinterefled  paffions  are  founded   on  what 
philofophcrs  have  termed  kncvolent  ajfcil'ion.      Inftead 
therefore  of  enquiring  into   the  origin  of  each  paffion 
fep;ir.itely,  which  would  fwell  this  article  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  let  us  liften  to  one  of  the  finell  writers  as  well  as 
alrflelt  resfoners  of  the  age,   treating  of  the  origin  of 
benevolent  affediion,     "  We  may   lay   it  down   aa  a  ^  Effays  iw 
principle  (fays  Dr  Reid  f ),  that  all  benevolent  affec- '/^' •2''''»' 
ticns  aie  in  their  nature  agreeaUe  ;  that  it  is  enfential '''''""'''■' ^ 
to  them  to  defire  the  good  and  happlnefs  of  their  ob-  ^ 
je£t8 ;  and  that  their  objeft*  mull  therefore  be  beings 
capable  ot  happinefs.     A  thing  may  be  defired  either 
on  its  own  account,  or  as  the  means  in  order  to  fomc- 
thing  elfe.     That  only  can  properly  be  called  an  ob- 
jeit  of  defire  which  is  delircJ  upon  its  own  account; 
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Piftion.  »nd  therefore  T  confiJer  as  benevohnt  tlmfc  afFeftions 
—"■V— "'  only  vhich  defire  the  goo  J  o*  their  objcci  ultimately, 
and  not  as  means  in  order  to  fomething^  elfe.  To  fay 
that  we  defire  the  good  of  others,  only  to  procure 
fome  plcafure  or  good  to  ourfeives,  is  to  fay  that 
there  is  no  benevolent  afFettion  in  human  nature. 
This  indeed  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  philofophers 
both  in  ancient  and  in  later  times.  But  it  appears  as 
UDreafonable  to  refolve  all  benevolent  affeiftions  into 
felf-love,  as  it  would  be  to  refolve  hunger  and  third 
into  felf-love.  Thefe  appetites  are  neceffary  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual.  Benevolent  affetlions 
are  no  lefs  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  fociety 
amonc;  men  ;  without  which  men  would  become  an 
cafy  prey  to  the  beads  of  the  field.  The  benevo- 
lent affeftions  pl-inted  in  human  nature,  appear  there- 
fore no  lefs  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  human 
fpecies  than  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thiill."  In 
a  word,  pity,  gratitude,  friendship,  love,  and  patrio- 
*ifm,  are  founded  on  different  benevolent  affections  ; 
which  our  learned  author  holds  to  be  oiiginal  parts  of 
the  human  conftitution. 

This  reafoning  has  certainly  great  force ;  and  if 
authority  could  have  any  weight  in  fettling  a  quelfion 
of  this  nature,  we  know  not  that  nami^  to  which  greater 
deference  is  due  than  the  name  of  him  from  whom  it 
is  taken.  Yet  it  mull  be  confcffed  that  the  philofo- 
phers, who  con.lder  the  affec-lions  an  i  paflions  as  early 
and  deep-rooted  affociations,fupporl  their  opinion  wic'u 
very  plaufiUe  arguments.  On  their  principles  we 
have  endeavoured  elfew!.-,re  to  account  for  the  paffions 
of  fear  and  love,  (fee  Instinct  and  Love);  and  we 
may  here  fafely  deny  the  truth  of  what  has  been  flated 
refpeding  fear,  which  feems  to  militate  againft  that 
account.  We  have  attended  with  much  folicitude  to 
the  actions  of  children  ;  and  have  no  reafon  to  think 
that  they  feel  terror  on  the  brink  of  t  precipice  till 
they  have  been  repeatedly  warned  of  their  danger  in 
fuch  fituations  Ly  their  parents  or  their  keeper?.  Every 
perfon  knows  not  only  that  they  have  no  original 
or  inftinclive  dread  of  fire,  which  is  as  dangerous  to 
them  as  any  precipice ;  but  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  keep  them  from  that  dellraclive  element  till 
they  are  either  capable  of  wei>;hing  the  force  of  argu- 
ments, or  have  repeatedly  experienced  the  j)ai'i  of  be- 
ing burnt  by  it.  With  refpeft  to  fudden  refcntment, 
we  cannot  help  confideiing  the  argument,  which  is 
broUjjht  in  proof  of  its  being  inftin<flive,  as  proving 
the  contrary  in  a  very  forcible  manner.  Inftintt  is 
fome  mylterlous  influence  of  God  irpon  the  mind  ex- 
citing to  aftions  of  beneficial  tendency  :  tut  can  any 
btnelit  arife  from  wieckiugour  impotent  venpeance  on 
a  llokk  or  a  llont  ?  or  it  it  fuppofable  tliat  a  Being  of 
infinite  wifdom  would  excite  us  to  art  ions  fo  extrava- 
gantly foolilh  i  We  learn  from  experience  to  defend 
ourfeives  againft  rational  or  fenfible  enemies  by  reta- 
liating the  injuries  whioh  they  inllitl  upon  us;  and 
it  «e  have  been  often  injured  in  any  particular  man- 
ner, the  idea  of  that  Injury  becomes  in  time  fo  clofcly 
affociatcd  with  the  means  by  which  It  has  been  con- 
ftantly  repelled,  that  wc  never  receive  fuch  un  in- 
jury— a  blow  for  iuftance — without  being  prompted 
to  make  the  ufuil  rctali.itien,  without  rcflttfing  whe- 
ther the  objeft  be  fenfible  or  infenfible.  So  f;ir  from 
being  inilindive  does   refentroent  appear  to  \i$,  that 


we  think  an   attentive  obferver  may  eafily  perceive     PalEoit. 
how    the  feeds   of  it   are  gradually  infufcd  into  the  ~'~v~^ 
youthful  mind  ;   when  the  child,  from  being  at  firft  a 
timid  creature  Ihrinking  from  every  pain,  learns  by  de- 
grees to  return  b'ow  for  blow  and  threat  for  threat. 

But  iiiftead  of  urging  what  appears  to  ourfeives  of 
moll  weii^ht  againtl  tlie  inflinftive  fytlem,  we  (hall 
lay  before  our  readers  a  kw  extrafts  from  a  dlfferta- 
tion  on  the  Orisjia  of  the  Paflions  by  a  writer  whofe 
elegance  of  language  and  ingenuity  of  invelligation  do 
honour  to  the  fchool  of  Hartley. 

"  When  an  infant  is  born  (fays  Dr  Sayer8*),fhere*  O'/yj/f- 
18  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  is  born  without""""  ^^^""^ 
ideas.  Thefe  are  rapidly  communicated  through  the^^^'^^""^ 
medium  of  the  fenfes.  The  fame  fenfes  are  a?fo  tbe  '  "^'"^^' 
means  of  conveying  to  him  pleafure  and  pain.  Thefe 
are.  the  hinges  on  which  the  paffions  turn  :  and  till 
the  child  Is  acquainted  with  thefe  fenfations,  it  would 
appear  that  no  paffion  could  be  formed  in  his  mind  ; 
for  till  he  has  felt  pieaiure  and  pain,  how  can  he  de- 
fire  any  objcift,  or  wifh  for  it.^  removal  ?  How  can  he 
either  k>v<-  or  hate  ?  Let  us  obferve  then  the  manner 
in  which  love  and  hatred  are  formed  ;  for  on  thefe 
paffions  depend  all  the  rell.  When  a  child  endures 
pain,  and  is  able  to  dstedl  thecaufc  of  it,  the  idea  of  pain 
is  connrcled  in  his  mind  with  that  of  the  thin-j-  which 
pro_!uced  it;  and  if  the  objeit  which  occafioned  pain  be 
again  prefented  to  the  child,  the  Idea  of  pain  ?.ffociated 
with  It  arifes  alio.  'I  his  i  iea  confequently  urges  the 
child  to  avoid  or  to  remove  the  objetl ;  and  thus  arifes 
the  paffion  of  dlflike  or  hatred.  In  the  fame  manner, 
the  paffion  of  liking  or  love  is  readily  formed  in  the 
mind  ot  a  child  from  the  affociation  of  pleafant  idca« 
with  certain  objefts  which  produced  them. 

"  The  paflions  of  hope  and  fear  are  ftates  of  the 
mind  depending  upon  the  good  or  bad  profpefts  of 
gratityiiig  love  or  haired;  and  joy  or  forrow  arifei 
from  the  final  fuccefa  or  difappointment  whic'i  attends 
the  exertions  produced  by  love  or  by  hatred.  Out  of 
thefe  piffions,  which  have  all  a  perceptiile  relation  to 
cur  own  good,  and  are  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be 
felfifli,  a'l  our  other  paffions  are  formed." 

To  account  for  the  paffions  called  difinlereflt!,  he 
obfervej,  that  in  the  hiilory  of  the  human  mind  we 
find  many  initances  of  our  dropping  an  intermediate  ' 

idea,  which  has  been  the  means  of  our  connedin^-  two 
other  ideas  together  ;  and  that  the  affociation  onhcle 
two  remains  after  the  link  which  originally  united 
them  has  vanillied.  Of  this  fa<ft  the  reader  will  fiud 
fufiicient  evidence  in  different  articles  of  this  work 
(See  Instinct,  n^ig,  and  Metaphysics,  n"  loi): 
and,  to  apply  it  to  the  difinterelled  paflions,  let  us  fuo- 
pofe,  with  Dr  Sayers,  that  any  inJivi.lual  has  done  ti> 
us  many  offices  of  kindncf;;,  and  has  confequently  much, 
contributed  to  our  happlnefs;  it  is  natural  for  us  to 
feek  with  fome  anxiety  for  the  continuance  of  tho'e 
pieiilures  which  he  is  able  to  comHuinicate.  But  we 
loon  difcern,  that  the  furellway  of  obtainin,;  tlie  con- 
tinuanee  of  his  friendly  offices  i:i  to  n.ake  tliem,  a» 
much  as  poffibic,  a  fpurce  of  pleafure  to  himfeif.  We 
therelote  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  promote  hi* 
h.ppincfs  in  return  for  the  good  he  has  conferred  uji- 
on  us,  that  thus  we  may  attach  him  to  us  as  much  a<  wc 
are  able.  Hitherto  all  is  plainly  fvifiai.  We  have  been 
evideutly  endtav«uring,  for  the  fake  of  oar  own  future 
A  a  graii- 
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f ifljon.  {rratifioatian,  to  promote  the  happin  ($  of  this  p*rfon  : 
-"~-v""~^  but  obfcrve  the  confcqucnce.  We  have  thus,  by  con- 
templating the  a  lvaiiti;^e  to  be  derived  to  ourfotvei 
from  promotinj;  the  prof.-eritv  of  our  fricnil,  Irarti'd 
to  aflbciite  a  ftt  i<(  pleaf  int  ideal  with  his  hjppir.efs  ; 
but  the  link  which  has  united  ihein  prarluallyefcapcs  us, 
while  the  union  itfclf  remains.  ContinuiTig  to  afToci- 
ate  pleafiirc  with  the  weil-beinfj  of  our  :riend,  we 
endcivour  to  promote  it  for  the  fike  of  his  'i-nmrdiali 
gratification,  without  lookincr  f'.tthcr ;  a.'.  1  in  this 
way  his  happinef?,  which  './as  firfl  attended  to  only  a» 
a  means  of  fauire  enjoyment,  finally  becomes  an  end. 
Thus  then  the  pailion  which  wan  oric;inally  fclhili,  is 
at  length  <li/inlercjlal ;  its  gratific.ilion  beinsf  com- 
pleted merely  by  its  fuccefs  in  promoting  the  happi- 
nefs  of  another." 

In  this  way  does  our  anthor  account  for  the  origin 
of  grjtitnde  ;  which  at  la(l  becomes  a  habit,  and  flows 
fpontaneoiifly  towards  every  man  w!u)  has  either  been 
01  intended  to  be  our  beneb.ftor.  Accordinjj  to  him, 
it  is  eafy  to  oVferve  alfo,  that  from  a'Piciiting  plea- 
fure  with  the  haj'pinefs  of  an  individual  when  wc  pro- 
cure it  oiirfelves,  it  mull  of  coiirfe  foon  follow,  that  we 
{hould  experience  pleafirc  from  a  view  of  his  happi- 
refs  any  way  prn'uced;  fuch  happinefs  taifin^j  at  all 
times  pleafant  ideas  when  it  is  prefcnted  to  our  minds. 
'I  his  is  another  feature  of  a  difinterclted  atftttion,  to 
feel  delight  from  the  mere  incrcafe  of  happinefs  in  the 
o^'jeft  whom  we  love. 

"  It  may  be  o' jetted,  perhaps,  that  parents  feem  to 
have  an  injiindive  dilintcrelled  love  of  their  offspring  : 
but  fiirely  tlie  love  of  a  parent  (a^  for  a  new-born  in- 
fant is  not  ufually  equal  to  that  for  a  child  of  four 
or  five  years  old.  When  a  child  is  firll  born,  the  pro- 
fpe£t  and  hope*  of  future  pleafurc  from  it  are  fuffiticnt 
to  make  a  parent  imxious  tor  its  prcfervation.  As  the 
child  grows  u;;,  tl.e  hope  of  future  enjoyment  from  it 
mud  increaft ;  henc  e  would  pleafurc  be  anbciated  with 
the  well-being  ot  the  chill,  the  love  of  which  would 
of  courfe  become  in  due  time  dilinicrefted." 

Our  author  does  not  an  ilyfe  ^//_r,  and  trace  it  to  its 
fource  in  felfilhntfs  ;  but  he  might  eatily  have  done  it, 
and  it  hss  been  ably  done  by  his  malker.  Pity  or 
companion  is  the  uneafinels  which  a  man  feels  at  the 
miftry  of  another.  It  is  generated  in  every  mind  du- 
ring the  years  of  childhood  ;  and  there  are  many  clr- 
cumftances  in  the  conllitiitlon  of  children,  and  in  the 
node  of  their  ejucation,  which  make  them  particularly 
fufceptible  of  this  palTiori.  "I'he  very  appearance  of 
any  kind  of  mifery  which  they  have  experienced,  or 
of  any  iigns  of  dillrtfs  which  il.cy  underttaad,  excite 
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in  their  minds  painful  feelings,  from  the  remembrance  TMntt. 
of  what  ihcy  have  fuffered,  art  1  the  apprehcmion  of  '— -v— ' 
their  fiiferinTit  again.  We  have  fee;i  a  chill  a  year 
old  highly  entertiined  with  the  noife  and  Hruggles 
midc  by  its  elder  brother  when  plunged  nakeJ  into  a 
vefTtl  filled  with  cold  water.  This  continued  to  be 
the  cafe  for  many  days,  till  it  was  thought  proper  to 
plunge  the  younger  as  well  as  the  tlJcr  ;  after  which 
the  daily  entertainment  w.s  foon  at  an  end.  The  little 
crerture  had  not  been  itfelf  plunged  a!)ove  tuicc  till 
it  ceafed  to  fin  1  dlverfion  in  its  brother's  fufferinvrs. — 
On  the  third  day  it  cried  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  the 
biltereft  anguilh  upon  feeing'  its  brother  plunged, 
thouijh  no  preparation  was  then  made  for  plunging 
itfelf:  but  furely  this  was  not  difinterefted  fymp:»thy, 
but  a  feeing  wholly  felfilh,  excited  by  the  remem- 
brance of  whatsit  had  fuffered  itfelf,  and  was  appre- 
henfive  of  fufTcring  again.  In  a  fhort  time,  however, 
the  painful  feelings  accompanying  the  fight  of  ita  bro- 
ther's flrugglts,  and  the  foun  \  of  his  cries,  were  dou'.t- 
lefs  fo  afTociuted  with  that  fight  and  that  found,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  would  have  brou^'ht  the 
former  along  with  them,  even  though  the  child  might 
have  been  no  longer  under  apprehenfion  of  a  plunging 
itfelf.  This  afTociation,  too,  would  foon  be  transferred 
to  every  boy  in  the  fame  circumllances,  and  to  fimllar 
founds  and  llrugglcs,  from  whatever  caufe  they  might 
proceed. 

Thus,  as  Dr  Hartley  obferves  f ,  "  when  feveral  §  Obfrrv 
children  are  educated  together,  the  pains,  the  denials ''' 
of  pleafure,  and  the  forrows  which  affect  one,  gene- 
rally extend  to  all  in  fome  degree,  often  in  an  equal 
one.  WHien  their  parents,  companions,  or  attenJantj 
are  fick  or  afflifted,  it  is  ufual  to  raife  in  their  minck 
the  iiafcent  ideas  of  pains  and  mifcrics  by  fuch  wor(!» 
and  figns  as  are  fuited  to  their  cnpacitie;.  They  alfo 
fin  1  thcniftlves  laid  under  inany  rcllraints,  on  account 
of  the  fickncfs  or  afSiclion  of  others  ;  and  when  thefe 
and  fuch  like  circumltances  have  raifed  in  their  mind* 
defires  to  remove  the  caufes  of  their  own  internal  feel- 
ings, I.  e.  to  eafe  the  miferies  of  others,  a  variety  of 
internal  feelings  and  defires  become  fo  blended  and  af- 
foeiated  together,  as  that  no  part  can  be  diflinguifhed 
ftparately  from  the  reft,  and  the  child  may  properly 
be  faid  to  have  comp.iffion.  The  fame  fourcesofcom- 
palTion  remain,  though  with  tome  alteration,  duiing 
our  whole  progrcfs  through  life.  Thia  is  fo  evident, 
that  a  reflecting  perfon  m;iy  plainly  difcern  tlie  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  his  compaflion  while  I  hey  are  yet  the 
were  internal  and,  as  one  may  fay,  felfifh  teelings  abovc- 
Oienlioncd  ;  and  before  they  have  put  ua  the  nature  of 

com- 
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(a)  That  this  is  true  of  the  father  is  certain  ;  but  it  may  be  quefliontd  whether  it  be  equ.'ly  true  of  the 
mother.  A  woman  is  no  fooner  delivered  of  her  infant,  than  (he  carefles  it  with  the  utmofl  polfible  tondnels. 
We  believe,  that  if  (he  were  under  the  ntccfDty  of  making  a  choice  between  her  child  of  four  years,  and  her 
infant  an  hour  old,  fhe  would  rather  be  deprived  of  the  Istler  than  of  the  former  ;  but  we  are  not  coovincej 
thit  this  would  proceed  from  a  Itfs  degree  of  affedfiim  to  the  infant  than  to  the  child.  She  knows  that  the 
child  has  before  his  fourth  year  elcapeJ  many  dangers  which  the  infant  mu!l  encounter,  and  may  not  efcape  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  her  choice  would  fe  the  rtfult  of  piudent  relcftion.  Though  we  are  not 
admirers  of  that  philolcphy  which  fuppofes  the  human  min.l  a  bundle  of  inllinfts,  we  can  as  little  approve  of 
the  oppofite  fcheme,  which  allows  it  no  inllinfts  at  all.  The  "/=>-"  of  a  mother  to  her  new-born  infant  is  un- 
doubtei'ly  infUndive,  as  the  only  thing  which  at  that  moment  can  be  alTocisted  with  it  in  her  mind  is  the 
pain  lh«  has  fullered  in  bringing  it  to  the  world. 
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faillen.  eompaflio'n,  by  coalefcence  with  the  rsft.  Agreeably 
"-^  to  this  method  of  rt^fonlriij,  it  may  he  o'lftrrvcd,  thit 
perfona  whofe  nerves  are  esfily  irritable,  and  thoft-  who 
have  experienced  great  trials  snd  jiBic5Vions,  arc  in  ge- 
neral more  difpoled  to  comp  ffion  than  others;  s.nd 
that  we  are  mod  apt  to  pity  ot'iers  in  thnfe  difeafcs  and 
calamities  which  we  either  have  felt  or  of  whith  we 
apprehend  ourftlves  to  be  in  flanger." 

The  origin  of  patriotlfm  and  j-mblic  fpirit  is  thus 
traced  by  Dr  Sayers-  :  "  The  pleafures  which  our 
country  affords  are  numerous  and  great.  The  \vu(h  to 
perpetuate  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  pleafure?,  includes 
the  wilh  to  promote  the  fafcty  and  welfare  ofourcour- 
try,  without  which  many  of  them  would  be  loft.  All 
this  is  evidently  felfiili  ;  but,  as  in  the  progrefs  of  gra- 
titude, it  finally  become';  difinterefted.  Pleafant  ideas 
are  thus  ftrongly  connefted  with  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  ;\fter  the  tie  which  firfl  bound  them  tOii;ethcr 
has  efcaped  our  notice.  The  profpcrity  whi.  h  was  at 
firll  defiraMc  as  the  means  of  future  enjoyment,  be- 
comes itfelf  an  end  :  we  feel  delight  in  fuch  profperity, 
however  produced  ;  and  we  look  not  beyond  this  im- 
mediate delight.  It  is  thus  not  difficult  to  obf^tve  in 
what  manner  a  general  and  difintetelle.l  benevolence 
takes  place  in  a  mind  which  has  already  received  plea- 
fuie  from  the  happinefs  of  a  few  :  the  iranfition  is  eafy 
towards  afTociatiiig  it  with  happinefs  in  gen'r,i/,  with 
the  happinefs  of  any  bein^,  whether  produced  by  our- 
felves  01  by  any  other  caufe  whatever." 

From  this  reafoning,  our  author  concludes,  that  a'l 
our  palTions  may  be  traced  up  to  ori.^inal  tcrlm.'s  of 
regard  forourfe-ives.  "  Thus  (in  the  forci' lel-mgua'^e 
of  a  learned  writer  f  of  the  fame  fchool)  dcies  felf- 
love,  under  the  varying  sppearan.e  of  natur  il  alfcdtion, 
domeftic  relation,  and  the  connexions  of  focial  habi- 
tude, at  firft  work  blindly  on,  obfcure  and  deep,  in 
dirt  :  But  as  it  makes  its  way,  it  continues  riling,  till  It 
emerges  into  li.;ht  ;  and  then  fuddenly  expiring,  leaves 
behind  it  the  faiiell  ilTue," — benevolent  affeclion. 

Self-love  forfook  the  path  it  firrt  purfu'd, 
And  found  the  private  irt  the  public  good. 

Thus  have  we  dated  the  two  oppofite  theories  re- 
fpeftmg  the  origin  of  p  .flioni;  in  the  mind,  and  given 
our  readers  a  (hort  fpecimen  of  the  reafonings  by  which 
they  are  fupported  by  their  refpertlve  patrons.  Were 
we  caUed  upon  to  decide  between  them,  we  (houM  be 
tempted  to  fay,  that  they  have  both  been  c:irricd  to 
extremes  by  fome  of  their  advocates,  and  that  the 
truth  lies  in  the  middle  between  them.  "  It  isimpof- 
fible  *  but  that  creatures  capable  of  pleafant  and  pain- 
Jtniinv  &c.*"'  fenfations,  (hould  love  and  choofethe  one,  and  dif- 
like  and  avoid  the  other.  No  being  who  knows  what 
hippinefs  and  mifcry  are,  can  be  fuppofed  indifferent 
to  thi'm,  without  a  plain  contradiftlon.  Pain  is  not 
^  pojille  objeft  of  dcfire.  nor  happinefs  of  averjion" 
To  prefer  a  greater  good  though  dillant,  to  a  lefs 
good  that  it  prefent  ;  or  to  choofe  a  prcfcnt  evil,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  greater  future  evil — ij  indeed  wife  and 
rational  conduft  ;  but  to  choofe  evil  ultimately,  is  ab- 
lolutely  impcITible.  Thus  far  then  mu!l  be  admitted, 
that  every  being  poflefTed  of  fenfe  and  intelleft,  necef- 
farily  dcfires  his  own  good  as  foon  as  fee  knows  what 
it  is;  but  if  this  knowledge  be  not  innate,  neither  can 
the  dclite.     Every  human  being  comes  into  the  world 
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with  a  capability  of  knowledge,  and  of  cotirfe  with  a    Paffion. 

capability  of  afFeftions,  deliree,  and  psflions  ;  but  it  v  '" 
feems  not  to  be  conceivable  how  he  can  aftually  love, 
or  hate,  or  dread  any  thing,  till  he  know  whether  it 
be  good,  or  ill,  or  dangerous.  If,  therefore,  we  have 
no  iiinite  ideas,  we  cannot  pnJTibly  have  innate  dtfirss 
or  averfions.  Thofe  who  contend  that  we  have,  fecn 
to  think,  that  without  them  rcafon  would  be  infuf&ci- 
ent,  either  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual  or 
the  continuation  of  the  fpecie?  ;  and  fome  writers  have 
alleged,  that  if  our  sflections  and  paffions  we:e  the 
mere  refult  of  early  nffociations,  they  we)uld  neccfr>rlly 
be  more  capricious  than  we  ever  find  them.  But  this 
cBJ-ftion  ftem.3  to  avife  from  their  not  rightly  under- 
ftanding  the  theory  of  their  antagoniils.  Tlie  difci- 
ples  of  Locke  and  Hartley  do  not  fuppofe  it  poffiSle 
for  any  man  in  fociety  to  prevent  fuch  affociations 
from  being  formed  in  his  mind  as  Ihall  neceffarily  pro- 
duce dtfirei  and  averfions ;  far  lefs  do  they  think  it 
pofllrle  to  form  aflbciations  of  ideas  utterly  repugnant, 
fo  as  to  dcfire  thnt  as  good  which  his  fenfes  and  in- 
tclleit  have  experienced  to  be  evil.  Affociations  are 
formed  by  the  ver)'  fame  means,  and  at  the  very  fame 
time,  that  ideas  an  1  notions  are  Impreffiid  upon  the 
mind  ;  but  as  pain  is  never  raidaktn  for  pleafure  by 
the  fenfes,  fo  an  objefl  which  has  given  us  only  pain, 
is  never  afTociated  with  any  thing  that  makes  it  defi- 
rable.  We  fay  an  objeft  that  has  given  us  only  pain, 
becaufe  it  is  pjfli'jle  to  form  fuch  an  afl'jciation  be- 
tween life  and  the  lofs  of  a  limb,  as  to  make  us  grate- 
ful to  the  furgeon  by  whom  it  was  amputated.  Aflo. 
ciations  being  formed  according  to  the  fnme  laws  by 
which  knowledge  is  acquired,  it  by  no  meaas  follows 
that  palfions  rcfultiiig  from  them  fhouid  be  more  ca- 
pricious than  they  are  found  to  be  ;  and  they  certainly 
arc  fufBciently  capricious  to  m-.ke  us  fufpeft  that  the 
prreater  part  of  them  has  this  origin,  rather  than  that 
they  are  all  infufed  into  the  mind  by  tie  immediate 
agency  of  the  Creator.  If  man  be  a  being  forme! 
with  no  innate  idess,  and  with  no  other  in.linftive 
principles  of  adion  than  what  arc  abfolutely  ncccfTiry 
to  preferve  his  txillence  and  perpetuate  the  fpeoies,  it 
is  eafy  to  perceive  why  he  is  plr.ced  in  this  world  as  in 
a  ftate  of  probation,  where  he  may  acquire  habits  of 
virtue  to  fit  him  for  a  bett.r.  It  is  likewife  eafy  to 
perceive  why  fome  men  are  better  than  others,  and 
why  fo.T.e  are  the  flaves  of  the  moft  criminal  paiTions. 
But  all  thi,s  is  unintelligible,  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  feedd  of  every  pafiion  are  inn.itc,  and  that  man  is 
a  compound  of  reafon  and  of  inltinfts  fo  niimerous 
and  vario'is  as  to  fuit  every  circumftance  in  which  he 
can  be  placed. 

If  pafBons,  whatever  be  their  origin,  operr.te  it- 
ftantaneoufly,  and  if  they  be  formed  according  to  fi«- 
ed   laws,  it   may  be  thought  a  queilion  of  very  little 

importance  whether  they  be  inttinSive  or  acquired. 

This  was  long  our  own  opinion  ;  but  we  think,  that 
upon  matiirer  reflection  we  have  ften  reafon  to  change 
it.  If  pafGons  be  the  refult  of  early  aflbciations,  it  is  of 
the  utmoft  confequcnce  that  no  improper  affociation* 
be  formed  in  the  minds  of  children,  and  that  none  of 
their  unreafonahle  defires  be  gratified.  Upon  this 
theory  it  feems  indeed  to  depend  alrnoil  wholiy  upo;T 
education,  whether  a  child  Ihall  become  a  calm,  bene- 
voieat,  Headj,  and  upright  msn  ;  or  a  puilionatc,  ca- 

priciokU; 
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Pillion,    pricloos,  felfirti,  mlfcrcant.    By  tfachlnfr  liim  to  refcnt 

— V every  petty  injury,  the  feeds  of  irafoiSility  aie  fown 

in  his  nuiid.and  take  fiich  root,  that  before  the  age  of 
maiihooJ  he  become*  intolerable  to  all  wiih  whom  he 
mull  converfe.  By  ex -itinp  nnniberlefs  di. fires  in  his 
youthful  ni'nd,  and  inftantiy  ptatifylig  theni,  you 
make  him  capricious  and  impatient  of  difappointmcnt; 
nnd  by  rcprefentin?  other  children  as  in  ..ny  degree  in- 
ferior  to  him,  you  infpirc  him  with  the  hateful  palTion 
of  pride.  Accordin'.^  to  the  !nftin«Ive  theory,  edu- 
cation can  only  augment  or  dimini(h  the  ftrenjth  of 
pafTions ;  according  to  the  other  theory,  it  is  the  fource 
of  by  far  the  gre:iler  part  of  them.  On  cither  fup- 
pofition,  parents  (liould  watch  with  folicitude  over  the 
aclions  of  their  children  ;  but  they  will  furely  think 
themfelves  obliged  to  be  doubly  watchful,  if  they  be- 
lieve, that  throuvjh  thcirneglcd  their  children  may  ac- 
quire hateful  pafiionj,  to  which,  if  properly  educated, 
they  migUt  hive  remained  ftrangcrs  thro'  their  whole 
lives.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  folicitude 
ftiould  begin  at  an  early  period  ;  becaufe  the  mind  is 
fufceptible  of  deep  alTociations  much  fooncr  t!ian  is 
fometimes  imagined.  Without  this  fafceptibility,  no 
lan.;uage  could  he  learned;  and  therefore  a  chill  by  the 
tirrc  he  leirns  to  fpeak,  may  have  planted  in  his  mind 
the  feeds  of  pafTion":,  on  the  jhII  rcjul::tion  and  fuSor- 
dmation  of  which  depends  in  a  great  meafure  the  hap- 
pinefi  of  ma-., kind.  See  Mohai.  FhiJofophy,  Part  I. 
Chap.  I,  3c  2.  Pait  III.  n»  ;i6. 

P.1SSI0NS  and Err.oilont,  difference  between  them.  See 
£.\ioTiONi  and  Pajpons. 

External  Si^nt  tf  Emotions  and  Passions.  So  inti- 
mately conneded  are  the  foul  and  body,  that  every 
agitation  in  the  former  produces  a  vifible  efftft  up- 
on the  latter.  There  is,  at  the  fame  time,  a  wonder- 
f\d  uniformity  in  that  operation;  each  ilafs  of  emotions 
and  paflions  being  invariably  attended  with  an  ex- 
ternal appearance  peculiar  to  itfclf.  Thcfe  external 
appcarancc8,  or  figns,  may  not  impn  ptrly  he  conli- 
dcred  as  a  natural  langua-'e,  exprefiing  to  all  be- 
holders emotions  and  palTions  as  they  arife  in  the 
heart.  Hope,  fear,  joy,  grief,  are  difplayed  exter- 
nally :  the  cbarafler  of  a  man  can  be  read  in  his 
face  ;  and  beauty,  which  makes  fo  deep  an  Imprcdlon, 
is  known  to  refult,  not  fo  rxuch  rrom  regular  teatures 
and  a  fine  complexion,  as  from  good-naluiv,  go»d- 
fenfe,  fprightlinefs,  fweetnefs,  or  other  nu-ntil  qua- 
lity, exprtffed  upon  the  counten-ince.  Though  per- 
fecl  fkili  in  that  lanRuage  Ije  rare,  yet  what  is  gene- 
rally known  is  fufficient  for  the  orjinary  parpafes  of 
li:e.  But  by  what  means  we  come  to  ui.derft ini  the 
lanr^iage,  is  a  point  of  fome  intricacy.  It  cannot  be 
by  tight  merely  ;  for  upon  the  mod  attentive  infpec- 
tion  of  the  hum  m  vifage,  all  tliit  can  'je  difcerned 
are,  figure,  colour,  and  motion,  whii-h,  firgly  or  com- 
bined, never  can  reprefcnt  a  paflion  nor  a  Itntiment: 
the  exccrtial  fign  is  indeed  vlfilde  ;  but  to  uuderlland 
il5  meaning,  we  mull  be  able  to  conneft  it  with  the 
paffion  that  caufes  it;  an  operation  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  cy-fight.  Where  then  is  thj  inllrudor  to 
be  found  that  can  unveil  this  fccrct  conntClion  ?  If 
we  apply  to  cxpcrienc.-,  it  is  yielded,  that  from  long 
and  diligent  obfervation,  we  may  gather,  in  fome 
meafure,  in  what  manner  thofe  we  are  acqua  nted  with 
exprcfs  their  p  iffioos  externally  ;  but  with  refpect  to 
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ftrr.Tigers,  we  are  leTt  in  the  dark  ;  and  yet  we  are  not  ?vRii«. 
pu/.7.i'-d  about  the  meaning  of  thefe  external  expref-  i 
fions  in  a  ftr.inger,  more  than  in  a  bofom-companion. 
Further,  had  we  no  other  means  hut  experience  for 
Bnderftanding  the  external  figns  of  paflion,  we  could 
not  expect  any  unit'ormity,  nor  any  degree  of  flcill,  in 
the  bulk  of  in  iivid'.'als  :  yet  matters  are  fo  much  bet- 
ter  ordered,  that  the  external  expreffion*  of  pafTiou 
form  a  lan^inge  underllood  by  all,  by  the  young  as 
well  as  the  old,  by  the  ignorant  as  well  ao  the  le*rned: 
We  talk  of  the  plain  and  legible  charafters  of  thnt 
langu:ige  ;  for  undoubtedly  we  are  much  indebted  to 
experience,  in  deciphering  the  dark  and  more  delicate 
exprcflions.  Where  then  fliill  we  apply  for  a  folution 
of  this  ictricate  problem,  which  feems  to  penetrate 
deep  into  human  nature  ?  UndoubteiUy  if  the  mean- 
ing of  external  figns  be  not  derived  to  us  from  fif'^ht, 
nor  from  experience,  there  is  no  remaining  fource 
whence  it  can  be  derived  but  from  nature. 

We  may  then  venture  to  pronounce,  with  fome  ie- £if„f„„f, 
gree  of  confidence,  that  man  is  provided  by  nature  s/er//«j'lf«. 
with  a  fenfe  or  faculty  that  lays  open  to  him  every 
pafTion  by  means  of  its  external  exprcfTicns.  And  we 
cannot  entertain  any  rtafonable  doubt  of  this,  when 
we  reflect,  that  ti.e  meaning  of  external  figns  is  not 
hid  even  from  infants  :  an  infant  is  remarkably  affec- 
ted with  the  paffions  of  its  niirfe  cxpreffed  on  her 
countenance  ;  a  fmile  cheers  it,  a  frown  makes  it 
»fra»d  :  but  fear  cannot  be  without  apprehending 
danger  ;  and  what  danger  can  the  infant  apprehend, 
unlefs  it  be  fenfible  that  its  nurfe  is  angry  i  We  mud 
therefore  admit,  that  a  child  can  read  anger  in  it« 
nurfe's  face  ;  of  which  it  mull  be  fenfible  intuitively, 
for  it  has  no  other  mean  of  knowledge.  We  do 
not  afBrm,  that  thefe  particulars  are  clearly  appre- 
hended by  the  child  ;  for  to  produce  clear  and  dillinft 
perceptions,  refle(fti>in  and  experience  are  requifite  : 
but  that  even  an  infant,  when  afraid,  muft  have  fome 
notion  of  its  being  in  danger,  is  evident. 

That  we  fliould  be  confcious  intuitively  of  a  paflion 
from  its  external  expreflions,  is  conformable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature  :  the  knowledge  of  that  language 
is  of  t9o great  importanie  to  be  left  upon  experience; 
becaufe  a  foundation  fo  uncertain  and  piecarious, 
would  prove  a  great  obftacle  to  the  formation  of  fo- 
cietics.  Wifely  therefore  is  it  ordered,  and  agreeably 
to  the  fyftem  of  providence,  that  we  (hould  have  na- 
ture fcr  our  inllruftor. 

Su»:h  is  the  philofophy  of  Lord  Kames,  to  which 
o'yeAions  unanfwerable  may  fee  made.  It  is  part  of 
the  inllinftive  fy'.lem  of  metaphyfics,  which  his  Lord- 
fliip  has  carried  farther  than  all  who  wrote  before  him, 
and  perhaps  farther  than  all  who  have  fucceeded  hiin 
in  this  department  of  fcience.  I'hat  a  child  intuit've- 
ly  reads  anger  in  its  nurfe's  face,  is  fe  far  from  being 
true,  that  for  fome  fliort  time  after  birth  it  is  not  ter- 
rified by  the  nioft  menacing  gcltures.  It  is  indeed 
ahfolutely  incapable  of  fear  till  it  has  fuffered  pain, 
(fee  lNSTi.scr)s  and  could  we  conllantly  curefa  it 
with  what  is  called  an  in^ry  /ooi,  it  would  lie  cheerCil 
by  that  look,  and  frightened  at  a  fmile.  It  feels,  how- 
ever, the  e/feSs  of  anger,  and  is  foon  capable  oi  o!.fer- 
ving  the  peculiarity  of  feature  with  which  that  paf- 
fion is  ufually  iiccompsnied  ;  aa.l  thefe  two  become  in 
a  fhort  time   fo  linked  to^^ether  in  its  tender  mind, 

that 
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TiBon.  that  the  appearance  of  the  one  neceffarily  fuggefts  to 
*-""'V~~'  it  the  reality  of  the  other. 

Should  it  be  faiil  that  a  loud  and  fudden  noife 
ftartles  a  child  immediately  after  birth,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  infant  mud  be  inftinftively  afraid,  the  faft 
miiy  be  admitted,  without  any  neceflity  of  admitting 
the  inference.  The  nerves  of  an  infant  are  commonly 
very  irritable,  and  the  llron^  impulfe  on  the  auditory 
nerves  may  agitate  its  whole  frame,  without  infpiring 
it  with  the  paffion  of  fear.  The  loud  noife  is,  in  all 
probability,  not  the  fi,?n  of  approaching  danger,  but 
the  immediate  caufe  of  real  p?.in,  from  which  the  in- 
fant flirinks,  as  it  would  from  the  prick  of  a  pin,  or 
the  fcorching  of  a  candle.  But  we  have  faid  enough 
in  the  article  immediately  preceding,  and  in  others 
which  are  there  quoted,  to  {how  how  the  paffiona  may 
be  formed  by  affotiations  even  in  early  infancy,  and 
yet  operate  as  if  they  were  inftinftlve.  This  being 
the  cafe,  v/e  rtiall  through  the  remainder  of  this  article 
fufFer  his  Lordfhip  to  fpeak  his  own  language,  with- 
out making  any  further  remaiks  upon  ic.  We  are 
induced  to  do  this  for  two  reafons  ;  of  which  the  firll 
is,  that  many  of  our  resders  will  probably  prefer  his 
theory  to  ours  ;  and  the  fecond  is,  that  his  ccnelufions 
vefpeftisg  the  iigns  and  language  of  paffion  hold 
equally  good  from  either  theory. 

We  perfedlly  agree  with  him,  that  manifold  and 
admirable  are  the  purpof;s  to  which  the  external 
figns  of  paffion  are  made  fubfervient  by  the  Author 
of  our  nature. 

1.  The  figns  of  internal  ajjitatinn  difplayed  exter- 
nally to  every  fpedtator,  tend  to  fix  the  figuification 
of  many  words.  The  only  effeftual  means  to  afcertain 
the  megning  of  any  doubtful  word,  is  an  appeal  to  the 
thing  it  reprefents  :  and  hence  the  ambiguity  of  words 
expreffive  of  things  that  are  not  objedls  of  external 
fenfe  ;  for  in  that  cafe  an  appeal  is  denied.  Paffion, 
ftrictly  fptaking,  is  net  an  objcifl  of  external  fenfe  : 
but  its  external  figns  are  :  and  by  means  of  tliefe  figns, 
paffions  may  be  appealed  to  with  tolera!  le  accuracy  : 
thus  the  woids  that  denote  our  palfions,  next  to  thofe 
that  denote  external  objefts,  have  the  moil  diftinft 
meaning.  Words  fignifying  internal  adllon  and  the 
more  delicate  feelings,  are  Lfs  dillinrt.  This  defeft, 
with  regard  to  internal  aiSlion,  is  what  chiefly  occa- 
fions  the  intricacy  of  logic  :  the  terms  of  that  fcience 
are  far  from  being  fufficiently  afccrtained,  even  after 

•  Lixic.  much  care  and  labour  bellowed  by  an  eminent  writer*  ; 
to  whom,  however,  the  world  is  greatly  indebted,  for 
removing  a  mountain  of  rubbilh,  and  moulding  the 
fubjefl  into  a  rational  and  corrcCl  form.  The  fame  de- 
feit  is  remarkable  in  criticifm,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
je£l  the  more  delicate  feelings;  the  terms  that  denote 
thefc  feelings  being  not  more  diUintl  than  thofe  of 
logic. 

2.  Society  among  individuals  is  greatly  promoted 
by  that  univerfai  language.  Looks  and  geliures  give 
direift  accefc:  to  the  heart  ;  and  lead  us  to  feled,  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  the  perfous  who  are  worthy  of  our 
fonfi.lence.  It  is  furprifii.g  how  quickly,  and  for  the 
moll  part  how  correctly,  we  judge  of  character  fiom 
external  appear«nv;c. 

3.  After  fecial  intercourfe  is  commenced,  thefe  ex./ 
tcrnal  fi^'iis,  which  diffufe  through  a  whole  .-iffembly 
>lie  feelings  of  ci,cli  iudividuitl;   ^.uuuibuie  above  ajl 
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©ther  means  to  improve  the  fecial  afFeAions.  Lan-  rafllon. 
gua)!;e,  no  doubt,  is  the  mod  comprehenfive  vehicle  for  ' 
communicating  emotions  :  but  in  expedition,  as  well 
as  in  power  of  convidlion,  it  falls  (hort  of  the  fijns 
under  confideiation  ;  the  involuntary  figns  efpeciaily, 
which  are  incapable  of  deceit.  Where  the  counte- 
nance, the  tones,  the  geftures,  the  adllons,  join  with 
the  words  in  communicating  emotions,  thefe  united 
have  a  force  irrefiftlble.  Thus  all  the  pleafant  emo- 
tions of  the  human  heart,  with  all  the  focial  and  vir- 
tuous affedions,  are,  by  means  of  thefe  extcrnjl  fi^ns, 
not  only  perceived,  but  felt.  By  this  admirable  con- 
trivance, converfation  becomes  that  lively  and  ani- 
mating amufement,  without  which  life  would  at  bell 
be  inlipid  :  one  joyful  countenance  fpreads  cheerful- 
nefs  inltantaneoudy  through  a  multitude  of  fpettators. 

4.  Diffoclal  paffions,  being  hurtiul  by  prompting 
violence  and  mifchief,  are  noted  by  the  moll  confpi- 
cuous  external  figns,  in  order  to  put  us  upon  our 
guard  :  thus  anger  and  revenge,  efpeciaily  when  Hid- 
den, difplay  themfelves  on  the  countenance  in  legibb 
charafters.  The  f  xternal  figns,  again,  of  every  paffion 
that  threatens  danger,  raife  in  us  the  paffion  of  fssv  ; 
which  frequentlv  operating  without  reafon  or  reflect  jn, 
moves  us  by  a  fuddea  impulfe  to  avoid  the  impending 
danger. 

5.  Thefe  external  figns  are  remarkably  fubfervient 
to  morality,  A  painful  paifi.jn,  being  accompanied 
with  difagreeable  external  figns,  muft  produce  in  every 
fpeclator  a  painful  emotion  :  but  then,  if  the  paffion  \e 
foci.d,  the  emotion  it  produces  is  attradive,  and  con- 
nefts  the  fptftator  with  the  perfon  who  fuifers.  Dif- 
focial  paffions  only  are  productive  of  rcpulfive  emo-' 
tion«,  involving  the  fpeftator's  averfion,  and  frequently 
his  indignation.  This  artful  contrivance  makes  us 
cling  to  the  virtuous,  and  abhor  the  wicked. 

6.  Of  all  the  external  figns  of  paffion,  thofe  of  af- 
fllclion  or  diflrefs  are  the  moil  illullrious  with  rcfpedt 
to  a  final  caufe,  and  defervedly  merit  a  place  of  di- 
ftinclion.  They  are  illuftrious  by  the  fingub.rity  of 
their  contrivance  ;  an.1  alfo  by  iufpirin?  fympatliy,  a 
paffion  to  which  human  fociety  is  indebted  for  its 
greateft  bleffing,  that  of  providing  relief  for  the  di- 
ttiefled.  A  fubjeft  fo  interclling  deferves  a  Uifurely 
and  attentive  examination.  The  conformity  of  the  na- 
tuic  of  man  to  his  external  circumftancea  is  in  every 
particular  wonderful :  his  nature  makes  him  prone  to 
fociety  ;  and  fociety  is  neceffary  to  his  well-being,  be- 
caufe  in  a  folitary  Hate  he  is  a  helplefs  being,  delli- 
tute  of  fupport,  and  in  his  diftretles  deftitutc  of  re- 
lief: but  mental  fupport,  the  fliining  attribute  of 
fociety,  is  ot  too  great  moment  to  be  left  depen- 
dent upon  cool  reafon;  it  is  ordered  mote  wifely, 
and  with  greater  conformity  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
that  it  fiiould  be  enforced  even  inftindtively  by  tiie 
paffien  of  fympathy.  Here  fympathy  makes  a  capital 
figure  ;  and  contributes,  more  than  any  other  means, 
to  make  life  eafy  and  comfortable.  But  however  t(-\ 
fentlal  the  fymp.ithy  of  others  may  be  to  our  well- 
being,  one  beforehand  would  not  readily  conceive  how 
it  could  be  raifed  by  external  figns  of  diilrefs  :  for  con- 
fidering  the  analogy  of  nature,  if  thefe  figns  be  agree- 
able, they  mull  give  birth  to  a  pleafant  emotion  lead- 
ing every  beholder  to  be  plcafed  with  human  woes :  if 
diia^M-ee^blc,  as  they  u^dijiubtcdly  are,  ou.'ht  they  not 
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T*fri  n.  naturally  tA  rrpcl  tlic  fpeftator  from  llifin,  in  orlcr 
""^v"—  to  '.le  rtllcvcj  from  pain  ?  Such  would  be  llic  rcafoii- 
in^  bftorchmul  ;  and  fu.  h  would  I  c  ihe  ffTciS  were 
roan  purely  a  felfiili  bcm^.  But  the  hencvolencc  of 
our  nature  giv?»  a  very  different  direction  to  the  p-.in- 
ful  prfiion  of  fvmpatliy,  «nd  to  the  delirc  iuvolveil  in 
it:  infteai  of  avoidintr  f'.ittiefj,  wc  fly  to  it  in  oidcr 
to  afford  relief;  and  our  fympatliy  cannot  be  oilier- 
■wlfc  gratifiel  but  by  pivin^  aM  the  fuccour  in  our 
pnwer.  Thus  oxtcinal  fi^na  of  dirtrcft,  though  difa- 
l^rtcaSle,  are  arxraftive  :  and  the  fynipstliy  they  in- 
fpite  is  a  powerful  caiife,  inipflllnj^  lu  toaffiJid  re- 
lief even  to  3  llrani^er,  as  if  he  were  our  friend  or  re- 
bttion. 

It  is  a  noted  obfervation,  tlist  the  deeped  tneeliei 
r.re  the  moll  crowtie-i  :  which  in  an  overly  view  will  be 
thought  aD  uMJccountaMe  bias  in  human  nature.  Love 
of  novelty,  defire  of  occupation,  beauty  of  a  tiiou,  make 
us  fond  of  theitricHl  ie|)rcfciitationv  ;  ;in  J  when  once 
enjpged,  wc  mull  fallow  the  llory  to  the  con^lufioUf 
whatever  diftrefs  it  may  create.  But  we  generally  be- 
come wife  by  experience;  ;.nd  when  we  f  irefee  what 
p.'.in  we  (hall  fuff  r  duiinij  the  courfc  or  the  iepref;n- 
ntion,  ii  it  cot  furpriliug  that  perfona  of  rrfledtion  do 
not  avoid  fuch  fpettacles  altogether  ?  AnJ  yet  one  who 
lias  fcarce  recoveied  from  the  dillrefs  of  a  d-rep  tragedy, 
refolves  coolly  and  deliberately  to  go  to  the  very  ntxt, 
without  the  flighted  o'lllrudiion  troin  fclf  love.  The 
«liole  myftery  is  explalne.l  by  a  fingle  obfervntioii  : 
That  fympathy,  though  pain-ul,  is  attra(i!ive  ;  am!  at- 
taches us  CO  an  olijecl  in  dillrefs,  iniUad  of  promptiur 
ti8  to  fly  irom  it.  And  by  this  curious  me  .hanifm  it 
is,  that  pcrfons  of  any  degree  of  fenability  aie  iittrac- 
ted  by  afflidion  llill  more  than  by  joy. 

To  conclude:  the  external  fignsof  piflion  are  a  ftrong 
indication,  that  man,  by  his  vijry  lonllitution,  is  fra- 
med to  be  open  and  finccre.  A  chilJ,  in  all  things 
obedient  to  the  inipulles  of  nature,  hides  none  of  ita 
emotions  ;  the  favage  and  clown,  who  have  no  guide 
but  pure  n.''ture,  expofe  their  hearts  to  view,  by  giving 
way  to  all  the  mtural  figns.  And  tven  when  men  learn 
to  dlffemble  their  fentiments,  an  1  when  behaviour  de- 
gentratts  into  art,  there  llill  nmain  che.  ks,  that  kceo 
diffiinulation  within  boundif  an  ".  picvent  a  threat  part 
of  its  mifchievous  t-ffecls :  the  total  fupprcfli)n  <>f  the 
voluntary  figns  duriiiir  .my  vivid  pallion,  begets  the 
Utmoft  iineafinefs,  which  t?.nnot  be  tndure.l  for  any 
coiifiderable  time  :  this  operation  becomes  indeed  Ufs 
J>ainful  by  ha''  it  ;  but  luckily  the  involuntary  fij,'n9 
car.not,  by  any  effort,  be  fup;ireffe<l  nor  ive  i  diffem- 
tied.  An  ahfolute  hypocrify,  by  which  the  character 
is  concealed  and.  a  fictitious  one  nffumed,  is  made  Im- 
praclicdblc  ;  a;ii  nature  bus  thereby  prevented  ra'ich 
harm  to  fociety.  We  may  pronounce,  therefore,  that 
N  ture,  herftlf  fincerc  an!  .andid,  intends  that  mnn- 
kiihl  Ihould  picfcrve  the  fjrne  cbar.fter,  by  cultiva 
tin?  fimplicity  am!  truth,  and  ba:iifhing  tvciy  fort  of 
diffimul:t ')U  t'nt  t.rnds  to  mifcliief. 

InJIuinc:  of  Pa'^sion  te'lh  ref^^fS  to  our  Prrcefiiinnf, 
Opiniour,  aiiit  Befiff.  So  ijitimntely  are  O'.ir  J.crreptiou^, 
pnTion^,  and  r>(fllon3,  connected,  It  would  be  wcn- 
dfrtil  if  they  n>.ouid  liave  no  mutial  influence.  That 
oui  actions  are  too-  tmich  irfljciiced  by  pjffiou,  is  a 
known  tiutb  ;  iiut  it  ib  not  Icfs  certain,  tiiough  not  ("o 
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well  known,  that  pafTion  hsth  alfo  an  influence  upon  Pjfllnn. 
our  ]'eri-eptions,  opinions,  and  belief.  For  example,  — v"— 
the  opinions  we  form  of  men  and  thing's  are  generally 
directed  by  atfeCtion :  An  advice  given  by  a  man  of  fi- 
gure hath  great  weight  ;  the  fame  advice  Jrom  one  in 
a  low  condition  is  defpifed  or  neglected  :  a  man  of 
courage  un  !er-rales  danger  ;  and  to  the  indolent  the 
flightell  obllacle  appears  unfurmountablc.  All  thii 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  Ample  principle  of  all'o- 
ciation. 

There  is  no  truth  more  univerfally  known,  than 
that  tranquillity  and  fedatenefs  are  the  proper  llate  of 
mind  for  accurate  perception  and  cool  deliberation  ; 
and  for  th^t  rtafon,  wc  never  regard  the  opinion  even 
of  tiic  wifell  man,  when  we  difcovei  pr.:ju  lice  or  paf- 
fion  behind  the  curtain.  Paflion  hath  inch  influence 
over  ns,  as  to  give  a  falfe  1  ,;ht  to  all  its  objecls.  A- 
greeable  paflions  prepnfftfs  the  mind  in  favour  of  their 
objects  ;  and  difa^-reeable  pafllons,  not  lefsagainft  their 
objefts :  .\  woman  is  a'l  perieCtion  in  her  lover's  opi- 
nion, while  in  the  eye  of  a  rival  beauty  fhc  is  aukward 
and  difagrteable  :  when  the  paffion  of  love  is  gone, 
beautvv.iiiiflies  with  it;  —nothing  isleit  of  that  genteel 
motion,  that  fpri;;litly  converlation.  tliofe  numbcilclj 
gra.es,  wltich  tormcily,  in  the  lover'3  opinion,  charm- 
ed all  hearts.  To  a  /.-.alot  every  one  ct  his  own  feet 
is  a  faint,  while  the  mod  upright  of  a  different  feet 
are  to  him  children  of  perdition  ;  the  talent  of  fpeak- 
ing  in  a  friend,  is  more  regarded  thm  prudent  conduct 
in  anv  other.  Nor  will  this  lurpnfe  any  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  world  ;  our  opinions,  the  itlult  fiequent- 
ly  of  variius  and  complicated  views,  are  commonly  fa 
flight  and  wavering,  as  re.idily  to  be  fufceptible  of  a 
bias  from  paffion. 

With  that  natural  bias  another  circiimilaiice  con- 
curs, to  give  pallion  an  undue  infliunce  on  our  opi- 
nions and  belief;  and  that  it.  a  drong  tendency  in  our 
nature  to  judity  our  paffions  as  well  as  our  actions, 
not  to  ocheis  only,  but  even  t«  ourfeives.  That  ten- 
dency is  peculiarly  remarka'  le  with  refpeCl  to  difa- 
grceable  paffions  :  by  it";  influence,  olj^-dtg  are  raavjni- 
licd  or  Ufluied,  ciictimlt  intes  luppiied  or  fuppreffed, 
every  thinij  coloured  and  difgnifed,  to  aiifAtr  the  end 
of  juilification.  IJcncc  the  foundation  of  felf  deceit, 
where  a  man  impofes  upon  hioifcif  innocently,  and 
even  without  fufp'cion  or  a  i  ias. 

We  proceed  to  illudrate  the  foregoing  obfervatlon* 
by  vroper  examples. 

Gratitudt,  when  warm,  is  often  exerted  upon  the 
rliii'Jren  of  the  benefactor;  efpecially  where  he  is  le- 
movcd  out  of  reach  by  death  or  abfence.  The  paffiou 
in  this  cafe  being  exerted  for  the  fake  of  the  benefac- 
tor, requires  no  peculiar  excellence  in  his  children  : 
but  t;ie  practice  of  doing  gool  to  ihtfe  thildien  pro- 
ducts aficCtion  for  thcin,  whi^h  never  tails  to  advance 
thtm  in  our  elleeiii.  By  fuch  means,  drong  connec- 
tion? ot  affeflinn  are  o  tin  formed  among  individuals, 
upi  n  the  flight  foundition  now  iventioncd. 

Knvy  is  a  paffion,  w!,ich,  being  altogether  unjufti'. 
fiable,  cannot  le  excufed  Li;t  by  dif^uiiing  it  under 
fome  plai'fibie  name.  /\t  the  fKme  time,  no  paffion  is 
more  eager  than  envy  to  give  its  o  jjcA  a  difagreeahle 
appearance  :  it  maguilies  every  bad  quality,  and  fixe» 
oil  the  aioll  liunibling  ciicuindaiiccc  ; 

Cafius. 
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PilEon.        Callus.  T  cannot  tell  what  you  an<3  ot^er  men 
""■"v'""^  Think  of  this  life  ;  but  for  my  fingle  felf, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  5s  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  fuch  a  thing  as  I  myfclf. 
1  was  born  free  as  Carfar,  fo  were  you  ; 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  co!J  as  well  as  he. 
For  onre,  upon  a  raw  and  gufty  day, 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafinc;  with  liis  ftiores, 
Cxfar  fays  to  me,  Dr.r'fl  thou,  C  fCiis,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  Hood, 
And  fwim  to  yonder  point  ? — Upon  the  word, 
Accoutre'  as  I  was,  1  p!una;£d  in, 
And  Md  him  follow  ;  fo  indt-ed  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lufty  finewj.;   ll-.rowing  it  i-fide. 
And  ftemming  it  with  hearts  of  controverfy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 
Casfar  cry'd,  Help  me,  C::!?!!!';,  or  I  fink. 
I,  as  ^ne.is,  our  ereat  anceftor, 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  fhouldcr 
The  old  Anchifes  ber.r;  fo  from  the  waves  of  Tyber 
Did  I  the  tired  C^far :  and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god  ;  and  CafTuis  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  nuift  bend  his  body 
If  Cifar  carckfsly  but  nod  on  him. 
He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain  ; 
And  when  the  fit  was  on  hirn,  1  did  mark 
How  he  din  fliake.    ' Tis  true,  this  goil  did  Ihake  ; 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  ; 
And  that  fime  eye  whrfe  bend  doth  t-.we  the  world 
Did  hjfe  its  luftre  :    I  did  hear  him  groan  ; 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  liis,  that  hade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  fpeeches  in  their  hooks, 
Al?.s  !   it  cry'd — Give  me  fome  drink,  Titinius, — 
As  a  fick  girl.    Ye  gods,  it  d.olh  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  furh  a  feeMe  temper  fhould 
So  get  the  ftart  of  the  majeftic  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.       JuHus  Cafar,  aCl.  l.fc.  3^ 

Glo'fter,  inflamed  with  refentment  againft  his  fon 
Edgar,  corld  even  force  himfelf_  into  a  momentary 
ccnvidion  that  they  were  not  related; 

O  ftrange  faften'.d  villain  ! 

Would  he  deny  his  letter  ?—  I  never  got  him. 

K'wg  I^ear,  oB  '2.  fc.  ^. 
When  by  great  fenfibility  of  heart,  or  other  means, 
grief  becomes  immoderate,  the  mind,  in  order  to  ju- 
ftify  itfelf,  is  prone  to  magnify  the  caufe  ;  and  if  the 
Tealcaufe  admit  net  of  being  magnified,  the  mind  fceks 
a  caufe  for  its  gtief  in  imagined  future  events  : 

Bufoy.  Madam,  your  majefty  is  much  too  fad  : 
You  promis'd,  uhcn  you  parted  with  the  king, 
To  Uy  rfide  fvlf-harming  heavii  efd, 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  difpofition. 

^leen.  To  pleafe  the  king,  I  iid  ;  to  pleafe  iSTrelf, 
Vol. XIV.  Parti. 
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I  cannot  do  it.    Yet  I  know  no  caufe  Paffion. 

Why  I  (hoald  welcoii.e  fuch  a  gueft  as  grief;  '-"'V"*' 

Save  bidding  farewell  to  fo  f»vcct  a  gueft 
As  my  fweet  Richard  :  yet  again,  methinks. 
Some  unborn  forrow,  ripe  in  Fortune's  womb, 
Is  coming  tow'rd  me  ;  and  my  inward  foul 
With  fomething  trembles,  yet  at  nothing  grievel, 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

Rtihardil,  aa  2.fc.  5. 

Refentment  atfitft  is  vented  on  the  relations  of  the 
offender,  in  order  to  puaiffi  him  :  but  as  refentment^ 
when  fo  outrageous,  is  contrary  to  confcience,  the 
mind,  to  juftffy  its  paffion,  is  difpofed  to  paint  thefe 
relations  in  the  blacked  co'ours  ;  and  it  comes  at  Lll 
to  be  convinced,  that  they  ought  to  be  puni(hed  for 
their  own  demerits. 

Anger,  raifed  by  an  accidental  ftroke  upon  a  tender 
part  of  the  body,  Is  fometimes  vented  upon  the  un- 
defigning  caufe.  But  as  the  pafp. on  in  that  caf.-  is  ab- 
furd,  and  as  there  can  be  no  folii  gratification  in  pu- 
nifhing  the  innocent,  the  mind,  prone  to  juflify  as  well 
as  to  gratify  its  paffion,  deludes  itfelf  into  a  convic- 
tion of  the  aftion's  beimr  voluntary.  The  conviction, 
however,  is  but  momentary  ;  the  fitif  rentdllon  Ihows 
it  to  be  erroneous :  and  the  palTion  ranlflieth  almofl 
inftantaneoufly  with  the  conviiflioii.  But  anger,  the 
moil  violent  of  all  pafilons,  has  llill  greater  iuflucnce  : 
it  fometimes  forces  ttie  mind  to  perfonify  a  ilock  or  a 
ftone  if  it  happen  to  occafion  bodily  pain,  and  even  to 
believe  it  a  voluntary  agent,  in  order  to  be  a  proper 
objeft  of  refentment.  And  that  we  have  really  a  mo- 
mentary convi6tion  of  its  being  a  voluntary  agenr, 
muft  be  evident  from  coufulcring,  that  without  fuch 
conviftion  the  pafiion  can  neither  be  juftificd  nor  gra- 
tified :  the  imagination  can  give  no  aid  ;  for  a  (lock 
or  a  flone  imagined  infenfiblc,  cannot  be  an  olj.a  of 
punilhment,  it  the  mind  be  confcious  that  it  is  an  ima- 
gination merely  without  aRy  reility  (a).  Of  fuch 
perfonification,  involving  a  convitlion  of  reality,  there 
is  one  illuftrltius  inftance.  When  the  firft  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Hellefpont  was  deftroyeJ  by  a  ilortn, 
Xerxes  fell  Into  a  tianfpori  of  rage,  fo  exccfTive,  thst 
he  commanded  the  fea  to  liepunilhed  with  300  ftripes; 
and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it,  enjoining  the 
following  words  to  be  pronounced  :  "  O  thou  fait  and  Heroic. 
bitter  water  !  thy  mafler  hath  condemned  thee  to  thisli'i'-  7.  ' 
punilhraent  for  offen  ling  him  without  caufe;  End  is 
refolved  to  pafs  over  thee  in  defpite  of  tliy  infolence  : 
with  reafon  all  men  neglcft  to  facrlfice  to  thee,  bccaufe 
thou  art  both  difagreeablc  and  treacherous." 

Shakefpeare  exhibits  beautiful  cxa.aiples  of  the  ir- 
regular influence  of  pafiion  in  making  us  believe  things 
to  beotherwife  than  they  are.  King  Lear,  In  his  di- 
ftrefs,  perfonifies  the  rain,  wind,  and  thunder  ;  and  in 
order  to  juflify  his  refentment,  believes  them  to  be  ta- 
king part  with  his  daughters  : 

B  Lear. 


(a)  We  have  already  fliown  how  a  man  may  be  inftigated  to  wreck   his  vengeance  on  a  flock  or  a  ftone 
vithout  ever  confiderlny  whether  it  be  ftnfible  or  infenfible  :   (See  Passion).     If  .he  llorv  of  Xerxes  be  true) 
lie  may  have  confidered  the  fea  as  fenfible  and  animated,  without  dreaming  th»t  a  flock  or  a  flone  is  fo      The 
fea  was  a  god  among  many  of  the  pagans,   and  was  confidered  as  fuch  by  Xerxes,  or  he  could  not  have  ap* 
flauded  men  for  not  Sacrificing  to  it,  ' 
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PJBon.         Lntr.  Rumble  tliy  bfUyful,  fpit  fire,  fpout  rain  ! 
— V— -  Kor  rain,  wind,  iliunkr,  tire,  r.re  my  daughters. 
1  tax  not  you,  yc  ck-iticnti,  with  iinkliiJntfs  ; 
I  never  (;avc  y<iii  kinif  'onu,  call'J  you  clulilren  ; 
You  owe  inc  v.o  liiSfcription.      Tlicn  let  laiJ 
Yoiir  horii'  It  plcafure.— Here  1  ftand,  your  brave  | 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  def;ii^M  old  m,.ii  ! 
-  Pi't  yet  1  c:\\  you  fervile  minillers, 
That  h.ivc  with  two  pcrnicous  daui.'hters  joia'd 
Your  l.igh-cngtnder'd  battles  'gjlnrt  a  head 
So  oU  Lnd  white  as  this.     Oh!  oh!  'tis  fnill 

JH  3  fi.  2. 

KiofT  Richard,  full  of  indignation  ae;ainft  his  favourite 
horfe  tor  carrying  Bolingbrokc,  is  Jed  into  the  con- 
v.ftion  of  his  being  rational  : 

Groom.  O,  how  it  yearn'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  Lon.!on  llreets,  that  coronal  ionday, 
When  Bolingbrokt  ro  !e  on  Roin  Barbary, 
Th?.t  horfe  tlv.t  tliMi  I'o  often  h:ilt:  bellrid. 
That  horfe  that  I  fo  earehilly  have  dr'-fTcd. 

K.Iihh.  Rode  he  on  Barbary?  tell  me,  gcntl*  friend, 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.  So  proudly  as  he  had  difdalnM  the  ground. 

K.R'uh.  So  proud  thatBo'.ingbroke  was  on  his  back! 
That  jade  had  cat  bread  fiom  my  royal  hand. 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  ftum''  !e  ?  would  he  not  fall  down, 
(SIn-e  pride  mull  have  a  fall,  aiij  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  ul'urp  his  back  ? 

Richard  11.(13  ^./i:  1  I. 

Hamlet,  fwel'ed  with  indi^nition  at  his  mother's  fe- 
cond  marriage,  was  (Irongly  inclined  to  leffen  the  time 
of  her  widowhood,  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time  being  a 
violent  circuniftance  againfl  her  ;  and  he  deludes  him- 
felf  by  degrees  into  the  opinion  of  an  interval  Ihorter 
than  the  real  one  : 


Hamlcl.- 


-That  It  flioulJ  come  to  this! 


But  two  mouths  dead:  nay,  not  fo  much;  not  two — 
So  excellent  a  kiniT,  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  fatyr:   fo  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  permitted  not  the  wind  of  heav'n 
Vlfit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heav'n  and  earth  ! 
Muft  I  remember — why,  fhe  would  hang  on  him, 
A«  if  inereafe  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  whit  it  fed  on  :  yet,  within  a  month 

J.et  roe  n.y.  think — Frailty,  thy  name  is  IVuman! 
A  little  month  !   or  ere  thoft  flioes  were  old. 
With  which  (he  follow 'd  my  poor  father's  body, 

I^ike  Niobe,  all  tears why  Ihe,  cv'n  fhe — 

(O  heav'n  !  a  beaft,  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon, 
Wou'd  have  mourn'd  longer)  married  with  mine  uncle, 
My  fjther's  brother  ;  I  ut  no  more  like  my  father 
T!  an  1  to  Hercules.     Within  a  month  !  — 
Ere  yet  the  fait  of  mod  unrighteous  tears 
Had  lift  the  fluHiinj  in  her  galled  eyts. 

She  married Oh,  moil  wicked  fpeed!   to  poft 

With  fuch  de>.terity  to  inceftuous  fhects ! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot,  come  to  good. 

But  break  my  heart,  for  I  muft  hold  my  tongue. 

jid  I  .fc.  3. 
The  power  of  paflion  to  falfify  the  computation  of 
time  is  rem'.rkable  in  thisinftance;  becaufe  time,  which 
baih  an  accurate  meafure,  is  lefg  obfc^uiout  to  our  de< 
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firca  and  willies,  than   objefls  which   have  no  precife    Pifiion. 
flandard  of  lefs  or  more.  '       '""" 

Good  news  are  greedily  fwallowed  upon  very  [len- 
der evidence  ;  our  wllhts  magnify  the  pro!  ability  of 
the  event,  ;is  well  as  the  veraLity  of  the  reljter  ;  and 
wt  believe  as  certain  wii.it  at  bell  is  doubliul  : 

Quel,  che  1'  huom  veJe,  amor  li  f.i  invilible 
El'  Invifibd  fa  ve  ier  amore. 
Qi^iello  creduto  fu,  che  '1  mifer  fuole 
l)jr  fiicile  crcdcnza  a'  quel,  che  vuole. 

Or  land.  Furiof.  cant.  l.Ji.  ^6. 

For  the  f:ime  reafon,  bad  news  gain  alfo  credit  upoi* 
the  ili.hteft  evidence:  fe  r,  if  once  alarmed,  has  the 
fame  tffeft  with  hope,  to  mainly  every  circuuillincc 
that  tends  to  convIAIon.  Sf'akefpeare,  who  fhows- 
riore  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  ::ny  of  our  phi- 
lofophers,  hath  in  his  Cym'  eline  rcprefcnted  this  bias 
of  the  mind;  for  he  makes  the  perfon  who  idcne  was 
afiefted  with  the  bad  news,  yield  co  evidence  that  did 
not  convince  any  of  his  companions.  And  OtKcUo  is- 
cs.nvinctd  of  his  wife's  infidelity  from  clr.umUances 
too  flight  to  move  any  pcrfon  lets  Interclled. 

If  the  news  intereiL  us  in  fo  low  a  degree  as  to  give 
place  to  rcdfon,  the  elTeft  will  not  be  altogether  the 
fame  :  jud^'ing  of  the  probability  or  improbability  of 
the  Itoty,  the  ir.ind  fettles  in  a  rational  convidtion  ei- 
ther that  it  is  true  or  not.  But  even  in  that  cafe,  the 
mind  is  not  cUoweci  to  reft  in  that  degree  of  convic- 
tion which  is  produced  by  rational  evidence  :  if  the 
news  be  in  any  degree  favourable,  our  belief  is  raifed 
by  hope  to  an  improper  height ;  and  if  unf.ivourable^ 
by  fear. 

This  obfervation  holds  equally  with  refpcft  to  fu- 
ture events  :  il  a  future  event  be  either  much  wilhed 
or  (ireaded,  the  mind  never  fails  to  augment  the  pro- 
bability beyond  truth. 

Th-:t  eafiiKfs  of  belief,  with  refpecl  to  wonders  and 
prodigies,  even  the  moft  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  is  a 
ftrangc  phenomenon  ;  becaufe  notliing  can  le  more 
evident  than  the  following  prnpofiticn,  That  the  more  * 
fingular  any  event  is,  the  more  ev-dence  Is  rtqiu'red  to 
produce  belief:  a  fariiibar  event  daily  occurring,  b^ring^ 
in  itftlf  extremely  pro'.able,  finds  ready  credit,  and 
therefore  is  vouched  by  the  Ihghteil  evidence  ;  but  to 
overcome  the  improbability  of  a  ftrange  :ind  rare  event, 
contrary  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  the  very  Itroiigtft  evi- 
dence is  required.  It  Is  certain,  however,  that  won- 
ders and  prodigies  are  fwallowed  by  the  vulgar,  upon 
evidence  that  would  not  be  fufficitnt  to  afcevtaiti  the 
moft  familiar  occurrence.  It  has  been  reckoned  diffi- 
cult to  explain  that  Irregular  bias  of  mind  ;  but  've  are 
now  made  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  paflion  up- 
on opinion  and  belief;  a  ftory  of  ghofts  or  fairies,  told 
with  an  air  of  gravity  and  truth,  raifeth  an  emotion  of 
wonder,  and  perhaps  of  dread  ;  :ind  thefe  emotions  im- 
pofing  on  a  weak  mind,  imprcfs  upon  it  a  thorough 
conviclion  contrary  to  reafon. 

Opinion  and  belief  are  inifi.enced  by  propenfity  as... 
well  as  by  puflion.  An  innate  propenfity  is  all  we  have 
to  convince  us  that  the  operations  of  n:.lure  are  uni- 
form :  influenced  by  that  propenfity,  we  often  ralhly 
think,  that  good  or  bad  weather  will  never  have  an 
end  ;  and  in  natural  philofophy,  writers,  influenced  by 
the  fame  propenfity,  ftietch  commonly  their  analogical 

reafoii- 
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PalTmn.    reafonings  beyond  juft  bounds. 

''33. '34-  .  . 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  affeftion  as 
well  as  by  propenfity.  The  noted  ftory  of  a  fine  lady 
and  a  curate  viewing  the  moon  through  a  telefcope  is 
a  pleafant  iliullration  :  "  I  perceive  (fays  the  lady) 
two  (hadows  inclining  to  each  other;  they  are  certain- 
ly two  happy  lovers  :"  "  Not  at  all  (replies  the  cu- 
rate), they  are  two  fteeples  of  a  cathedral." 

Ltinguage  of  Passion.  Among  the  particulars  that 
coinpofe  the  fecial  part  of  our  nature,  a  propenfity  to 
connmunicate  our  opinions,  our  emotions,  and  every 
thing-  that  aftVfts  us,  is  remarkable.  Bad  fortune  and 
injuftice  affeft  us  greatly;  and  ot  thtfe  we  are  fo  profie 
to  complain,  that  if  we  have  no  triend  nor  acquaint- 
ance to  take  part  in  our  fufferings,  we  fometimes  utter 
our  complaints  aloud,  even  where  there  are  none  to  li- 
ften. 

But  this  propenfity  operates  not  in  every  (late  of 
mind.  A  mm  immoderately  grieved,  feeks  to  afflict 
hinifelf,  rtjetling  all  confolation  :  immoderate  grief 
accordinijly  is  mute  ;  complainiug  is  ftruggling  for 
confolation. 

It  is  the  wretch's  comfort  ftill  to  have 

Some  fniall  referve  of  near  and  inward  wo, 

Some  unfuipccted  hoard  of  inward  grief, 

Whicii  they  unfeen  may  wail,  and  weep,  and  mourn, 

And  glutton-like  alone  devour. 

Mourning  Brick,  aS  i.fc.  i. 

When  grief  fubfides,  it  then,  and  no  fooner,  finds  a 
tongue :   we  complain,  hecaufe  complaining  is  an  ef- 
fort to  difburden  the  mind  of  its  diflrefs.      This  obfer- 
vation  is  finely  illuftrated  by  a  (loiy  wliich  Herodotus 
records,  b.  3.     Cambyfes,  when  he  conquered  Egypt, 
made  Plammcticus  the  king  prifoner ;  and  for  tryino- 
liis  conftancy,  ordered  his  daughter  to  be  dreffed  in  the 
habit  of  a  flave,  and  to  be  employed  in  bringing  water 
from  the  river  ;  his  fon  alfo  was  led  to  execution  with 
a  halter  about  his  neck.      The  Egyptians  vented  their 
forrow  in  tears  and  lamentations  :   Pfammeticus  only, 
with   a   downcaft   eye,    remained   fiknt.      Afterward 
meeting   one  of  his  companions,  a  man  advanced  in 
years,  who,  being  plundered  of  all,  was  beg^jing  alms, 
he  wept  bitterly,  calling  him  by  his  name.     Cambyfes, 
ftruck  with  wonder,  demanded  an   anfwer  to  the  fol- 
lowing quell  ion  :   "Pfammeticus,  tliy  malttr  Camby- 
fes is  defirous  to  know,  why,  after  thou  hadfl  ften  thy 
daughter  fo  it<nominiouf1y  treated,  and  thy  fon  led  to 
execution, without  exclaiming  orweeping,  thou  (houldll 
be  fo  highly  concerned  for  a  poor  man,  noway  related 
to  thee?"  Pfammeticus  returned  the  following  anfwer: 
*'  Son  of  Cyrus,   the  calamities  of  my  fjmdy  are  too 
great  to  leave  me  the  power  of  weeping;  ^)uc  the  mif- 
tortunes   of  a  companion,    reduced,    in  his   old  age  to 
want  of  !,read,  is  a  lit  fubjeft  for  lamtntacion." 

Surprife  and  terror  are  filent  paffMns,  for  a  different 
reafon  ■  they  agit  ite  the  mind  fo  violently,  as  for  a 
time  to  fufpcnd  the  exercife  of  its  faculties,  and  among 
others  the  faculty  of  fpeech. 

Love  and  revenge,  when  immoderate,  are  not  more 
loquacious  than  immoderate  grief.  But  when  thefc 
palTions  become  moderate,  they  fet  the  ton<Tuc  tree, 
and,  like  moderate  grief,  become  loquacious.  Mode- 
rate love,  wheu  unfucgefsful,  is  vented  in  complaints  ; 
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when  fuccefsful,  is  full  of  joy  expreffed  by  word*  and   PaCioa. 
geftures.  -"~v       ' 

As  no  paflion  hath  any  long  uninterrupted  exiftence, 
nor  beats  always  with  an  equal  pulfe,  the  language 
fuggeftcd  by  paflion  is  not  only  unequal  but  frequent- 
ly interrupted  :  and  even  during  an  uninterrupted  fit 
of  paffion,  we  only  exprefs  in  words  the  mote  capital 
fentiments.  In  familiar  converfatioii,  one  who  ventl 
every  fingle  thou[;ht,  isjuftly  branded  with  the  cha- 
rsQ.tr  oi  loquacity  ;  bfcaufe  fenlible  people  exprefs  no 
thoughts  but  what  make  fome  figure  :  in  the  fame 
manner,  we  are  only  difpofed  to  exprefs  the  itrongeft 
impulfes  of  pafTion,  efpeeiully  when  it  returns  with  im- 
pttuolity  after  interruption. 

It  is  elfe where  obferved*  that  the  fentiments  ought «;  See  the 
to  be  tuned   to  the  paflion,  and  the  language  to  both. -f"<:le  Stn. 
Elevated  fentiments  require  elevated  language  :  tender''"'"''* 
fentiments  ought  to  be  clothed  in  words  that  are  foft 
and  flowing  :   when  the  mind  is  depreffed  with  any 
paflion,  the  fentiments  muft  be  exprefTed  in  words  that 
are  humble,  not  low.     Words  being  intirtiately  con- 
nefted  with  the  ideas  they  reprefeirt,  the  greateft  har- 
mony is  required  between  them  :  to  exprefs,  for  CK- 
araple,  an  humble  fentiment  in  high  founding  words, 
is  difagreeable   by  a  difeordant  mixture  of  feelings; 
and  the  difcoid  is  not  lefs  when  elevated  fentiments  are 
drefled  in  low  words  : 

Verfibus  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult. 
Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  focco 
Dignis  carminibus  narrari  coena  fhyeftie. 

Horat.  Ars  poet.  I.  89. 

This, however, excludes  not  fiLjurative  expreflion,  which, 
within  moderate  bounds.,  communicates  to  the  fentiment 
an  agreeable  elevation.  We  arc  fenfible  of  an  tffcd  di- 
reflly  oppolite,  where  figurative  exprelTion  is  indulged 
beyond  a  juft  meafure:  the  oppofition  between  the  ex- 
preflion  and  the  lentiment  makes  the  difcord  appear 
greater  than  it  is  in  reality. 

At  the  fame  time,  figures  are  not  equally  the  lan- 
guage 6f  every  paflion  :  pleafant  emotion^,  which  ele- 
vate or  fwell  the  mind,  vent  thcmfelves  in  llremg  epi- 
thets  and  figurative  expreflion  ;  but  humbling  and  di- 
fpiriting  paflions  afFeS.  to  fpcak  plain  :  ■ 

Et  tragicus  pleiumque  dolet  fermnne  pcdeftri. 

Telephus  et  Peleus,   cum  pauper  et  cxul  utcrqu«, 

Projicit  ampullaa  et  fefquipedalia  vtrbi. 

Si  curat  cor  fpeftantis  tetigilfe  querela. 

Moral.  Ars  poet.  95. 
Figurative  expreflion,  being  the  work  of  an  enlivened 
imas^in.-ition,  cannot  be  the  language  of  anguifh  or  di- 
ftrefi.  Otway,  fenfible  of  this,  has  painted  a  fccne  of 
dillrcfs  in  colours  finely  adapted  to  the  fu!  jeCt  :  there 
is  fcarce  a  figure  in  it,  except  a  fliort  and  naiiral  fi. 
mile  with  which  the  fpeech  is  introduced.  Belvidera, 
talking  to  her  father  of  her  hulband  : 

Think  you  faw  what  pad  at  our  laft  parting; 
Think  you  beheld  him  like  a  raging  lion, 
Pacing  the  earth,  and  teaiing  up  his  Heps, 
Pate  in  his  eyes,  and  roating  with  the  pain 
Of  burning  fury  ;  tliink  you  faw  his  one  hand 
Fix'd  on  my  throat,  while  the  extended  other 
Grafp'd  a  keen  threat'ning  dagger:  oh,  'twas  thus 
We  lall  embrac'd,  when,  trembling  with  revenge, 

B2  ''     He 
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Palfjon.     H-  Jra^^'d  m:  to  thf  gr.iimd,  and  at  ray  bofom 
"-»"■'  I'lcfuitcl  horril  .!ciith  ;  cry'd  out,  My  friends! 

Whirc  art  my  fricni^.f?  Iworc,  wipt,  rag'd,  tl.reaten'J, 
For  he  ytt  lov'if,  and  that  dear  love  prcfcrv'd  mc  [lov'd; 
To  this  latt  irikl  of  a  father's  pity. 
I  fear  rot  tleath,  but  cannot  bear  a  thought 
That  that  dear  hand  (hould  do  th'  unfriendly  office. 
If  I  was  ever  then  your  care,  now  hesr  me  ; 
Fly  to  the  fenatc,  fave  the  promis'd  lives 
Of  his  dear  friends,  crc  mine  be  made  the  f^crilire. 

Ftnice  Prtfei^'d,aa$. 

To  prtfcrve  the  forefaU  refcmblance  between  words 
and  their  meanin^',  the  fentiments  of  aAive  and  hurry- 
'  in:  pjfTionj  oi:glit  to  be  drcffed  in  words  where  fyl- 
Jabks  prevail  tli.it  are  proni  urn  ed  fhort  or  faft  ;  for 
thcfc  make  an  inipredion  of  iiiirry  and  precipitation. 
Emotionp,  on  the  ether  hand,  that  reft  upon  their 
cbjifts  are  beft  expicffed  by  words  wheie  fyllables 
prevail  that  are  pronounced  long  or  flow.  A  perfon 
sfFefteJ  with  melancholy,  has  a  languid  and  ilriw  train 
•f  perceptions.  The  cxprefaon  bed  I'uitel  to  that  Ikate 
ef  mind,  is  where  words,  not  only  <if  lon;j,  but  of 
many  fyllable",  abouu  I  in  the  compofition  ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  nothing  can  be  uacr  than  the  fuUowing 
faflaije  : 

In  thofe  deep  folitudc?,  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heav'Lly-penfive  Contemplr.tion  dwtUj, 
And  ever-mufiog  Melancholy  reigns. 

Pope,  Eloifa  to  AhdarJ. 

To  preferve  the  fame  refemMance,  another  cir;;i'.in- 
ilar.ce  is  requilite,  that  the  hnguagc,  like  the  en.o- 
tion,  te  rough  or  fmooth,  broken  or  uniform.  Calm 
and  fwft  emotions  are  btll  exprefT-d  by  words  that 
glide  foftly  :  furprife,  fear,  and  other  turbulent  paf- 
iion°,  require  an  cxprcflion  both  rough  and  broken. 

It  cinnot  have  cfiaped  any  diliger:t  inquirer  into  na- 
ture, that,  in  the  huixy  of  pafiion,  one  generally  ex- 
predes  that  thing  firtt  which  is  vr.o'X  at  heart;  which  it 
beautifully  done  in  the  following  pafTrge  : 

Me,  m?;  adlum  qui  feci:  in  me  convertite  fcrrum, 
O  Rutuli,  mca  fraus  omnis.  JEncii.  ix.  427. 

Paffion  has  often  tJie  efTeA  of  redoubling  words, 
the  better  to  make  them  exprcfs  the  llrong  conception 
of  the  mind.  This  is  finely  imitated  in  the  following 
examples. 

'         Thou  fun,  faid  I,  fair  light  ! 

And  thou  enlighttn'd  earth,  fo  frclh  and  gay! 
YebilU  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains! 
And  ye  that  live,  ?.nd  move,  fair  ctratures!  tell. 
Tell,  if  ye  faw,  how  came  1  thus,  how  here. — 

Paradife  Lift,  b.  viii    273. 

Both  have  fiun'd  !  but  lliou 

Againft  God  only;   I,  'gainll  God  and  thee: 
And  to  the  place  of  judg.iicnt  *ill  return  ; 
There  with  my  cries  importune  Heav'n,  that  all 
The  fiutcucc,  from  thy  head  remov'd,  may  light 
On  me,  fole  caufe  to  thee  oi  all  this  wo; 
Me !  mt  I  cnly  juft  objeft  of  hij  ire. 

Paradije  Lajl,  t.T.  930. 

Id  general,  the  language  of  violent  pafiion  ought 
ta  b«  brtJtca  aad  iatcrrjpted.  Scliloijuies  ought  to  be 
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fi)  in  a  peculiar  manner :  language  is  inttni'.td  I;y  na- 
ture for  f  iciety  ;  aTid  a  man  when  alone,  though  he 
always  clothes  his  tliotlghts  in  words,  fellor.i  gives  his 
%vord9  utterance,  unlefs  when  prompted  by  fonie  llrong 
emotion  ;•  and  even  then  by  Harts  iind  intervals  only. 
Shakefpc?re's  foliloquics  may  be  jullly  ellablilhed  as  a 
model ;  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  any  iro^lcl  more 
perfeft.  Of  his  many  incomparable  foliloquies,  the 
two  following  only  (hall  be  quoted,  being  different  ia 
their  manner. 


Pa(n«n. 


Hjmkt.  Oh,  that  this  too,  too  folid  flelh,  would 
Thaw,  and  icfolve  itftlf  Into  a  dew  !  []melt. 

Or  that  the  Everliftin  j  h.:d  not  fix'd 
Hir,  canon  'gainll  fclf-fldUizhter!  OGod!  OGod! 
How  weary,  ftale,  flat,  and  unprofitable, 
Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world! 
Fie  on"t  !   O  fic  !   'tis  an  unwecded  g.irden. 
That  grows  to  feed:  things  rank  an!  grofs  in  nature 

Poflefj  it  merely. That  it  (hoiild  come  to  this! 

But  two  months  de.id!  nay,  not  fomuch;  not  two  — 

So  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyp'  rion  to  a  fatyr  :   fo  loving  to  my  mother, 

That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heav'n 

Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.    Heav'n  and  earth! 

Muft  I  remember  — why,  (he  would  hang  on  him, 

As  if  incrcafe  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  wliat  it  fed  on  :  yet,  within  a  month 

I..et  me  net  think  —  Frailtv,  thy  name  is  IVsmm! 
A  little  month  1    or  ere  theft  (hoes  were  old. 
With  whidi  (lie  foUowM  my  poor  father's  body. 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears  why  Ihe,  ev'n  (he 

(O  hcav'i' !   a  beaft,  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon, 
Would  have  mourn'd  longer — )  married  with  min; 

uncle, 
My  father's  brother  ;  but  no  more  like  my  father 

Than  1  to  Hercules.     Within  a  month  ! 

Ere  yet  the  fait  of  mofl  unrighteous  tears 
Had  lelt  the  flufhing  iu  her  galled  eyes, 

Slie  married Oh,  moft  wicked  fpeed,  to  pod 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous  fheets! 
It  is  not,  Tior  it  cannot  come  to  good. 
But  break,  my  heart,  for  1  muft  hold  my  tongue. 

Hiimlit,  ad  l/c.  ^. 
"  Ford.  Hum!  ha!  is  this  a  vifiou?  is  this  a  4reani? 
"  do  I  fltep  ?  Mr  Ford,  av.ake  ;  awake,  Mr  Ford  ; 
"  there's  a  hole  mnde  in  your  belt  coat,  Mr  Ford  !  ' 
"  this  'tis  to  be  married  !  this  'tis  to  have  linen  and 
"  buck  Lail<cts  ?  W'ell,  I  will  proclaim  myfelf  what 
"  I  an;  ;  I  will  now  take  the  lescher ;  he  is  at  my 
•'•  houfe  ;  he  cannot  'fcapc  me;  'tis  impofli  le  he 
"  ftiould  ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purfc, 
"  nor  into  a  pepper-box.  But  leil  the  devil  thit 
"  guides  him  (houltl  aid  him,  I  will  fearch  impoflible 
'•  places ;  tho'  what  1  am  1  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be 
"  what  1  would  not,  fhall  not  make  me  tame." 

Merry  Wives  of  IVind/or,  a3  3.  /f.  la/l. 

Thefe  folilpqoles  are  accurate  and  bold  copies  of  na- 
tuie  :  in  a  paifujnate  foliloquy  one  begins  with  think- 
ing' aloud,  and  the  llrongeil  feelings  only  are  ex- 
preffcd  ;  as  the  fpeaker  warms,  he  begins  to  imagine 
one  liflening,  and  gradually  Aides  into  a  conntded. 
difcourfe. 

How  far  diftant  are  follloquiei  generally  from  thefe, 
mode U  i  So  far  indeed  aj  to  give  Uifgult  inftead  of 

pleatirt. 
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P>IIior.  pleafure.  The  firft  fcene  of  Ipliigen^a  in  Tauris  dif- 
"~v~~^  covers  that  princtf?,  in  a  fcliloquy,  gravely  reporting 
to  hcrftlf  her  own  hillo'y.  Tliere  is  the  fame  impro- 
priety in  the  firfl  fcene  of  Alceftes,  and  in  the  other 
introduftions  of  Er.ripi  !c3,  almoft  without  exception. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  ;  it  puts  one  in  mind 
of  a  nioft  curious  device  in  Gothic  paintings,  th'.t  cf 
making  evciy  figure  exphin  itfelf  by  a  written  label 
iffuing  from  its  mouth.  The  defcription  which  a  pa- 
rafitc,  in  the  Eunuch  of  Terence  {a3  2.  fc  2.)  gives 
of  himfelf,  makes  a  fprightly  foliloquy  :  but  it  is  not 
confident  with  the  rules  of  propriety  ;  for  no  man,  in 
his  ott!inary  ftate  of  mind  and  upon  a  familiar  fuhjeft, 
ever  thinks  of  talking  aloud  to  himfeU.  The  fame  ob- 
jeftion  lies  againft  a  foliloquy  in  the  Adelphi  of  the 
fame  author  [{id  1.  fc.  1.)  The  folilsquy  whi.h 
makes  the  third  fcene  aft  third  of  his  I/cicyra,  is  infiif- 
ferable  ;  for  there  Pamphilus,  fol  eily  an  J  circumftan- 
tlally,  relates  to  hiniftlf  ;;n  adventure  which  had  h,!p- 
pened  to  him  a  moment  be'ore. 

Corntille  is  unhappy  in  his  foliloquics  :  Take  for  a 
fpecinien  the  tirft  fcene  of  Cinna. 

Racine  is  extremely  faulty  in  the  fame  refpetl.  His 
foliloqiiies  are  regular  harangues,  a  chain  completed  in 
every  link,  without  interruption  or  interval :  that  of 
Antinchus  in  Berenice  {acl  \.  fc.  2  )  refembles  a  re- 
gular pleading,  where  the  parties  pro  an  1  car.  difpUy 
their  arguments  at  full  length.  The  following  fohlo- 
quies  are  equall);^uhy  :  Bajazet,  aS  j?.  fc.  7.  ;  Mi- 
thrlriate,  ad  3.  Jc!^i,.  ;  and  aS  4.  fc.  5.  ;  Iphigen'uj, 
aa  4.  fc.  8. 

Soliloquies  upon  lively  or  interefting  fu' jcAs,  but 
without  any  turbulence  of  pnlTion,  may  be  carried  on 
in  a  continued  chain  of  thought.  If,  for  example,  the 
nature  and  fprightlicefe  of  the  fubjcft  prompt  a  man  to 
fpeak  hi*  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the  ex- 
prelfion  muft  be  carried  on  without  break  or  interrup- 
tion, as  in  a  di.'.loguc  between  iwo  perfons  ;  which 
juftilies  Falllaff'i  foliloquy  upon  honour : 

"  What  need  I  he  fo  forward  v.ith  Deach,  that 
"  calls  not  on  mc?  Well,  'tis  no  m  .tter.  Honour  pricks 
••  rat  on.  But  how  if  Honour  prick  me  off,  when  I 
*'  come  on?  how  then?  can  honour  fet  a  leg  ?  No.  Or 
"  an  arm?  No.  Or  cake  away  the  grief  o'  a  wound  ? 
"  No.  Hoiiour  hath  no  (l-iU  in  fur^eiy  then?  No. 
"  What  is  Honour?  A  word. — What  is  that  word  ho- 
"  nouT  ?  Air  ;  a  trim  reckoning. — Who  hath  it  ?  He 
"that  dy'd  a  W'ednefday.  Dcth  he  fetl  it?  No. 
"  Doth  he  hear  it?  No.  Is  it  inftnfible  then  ?  Yea, 
•'  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ? 
"No.  Whiy  ?  Dttranion  will  not  fiiffer  it.  There- 
"  fore  I'll  none  of  ii  ;  honour  is  a  mere  fcutchton  : 
"  and  fo  ends  my  catechifin.'' 

/•/■//  Vart,  Henry  IV.  aa.  ^.fc.  2. 

And«ven  w  ithout  dialogue  a  contin'.icd  difcourft  may 
be  jultihcd,  where  a  m;in  realons  in  a  fobloquy  upon 
an  imp  rtant  fubject ;  for  if  in  luch  a  cafe  it  be  at  all 
cxvulable  to  thiiik  alwud,  it  is  ncccfLiy  that  the  rta- 
fon.ug  be  cjnied  on  in  a  cham  ;  wliich  jultches  that 
admirable  foliloquy  in  HanUd  upon  lite  and  immcr- 
tality,  being  a  lercne  mci'ita'.ion  upon  the  molt  in- 
terelting  of  all  fubjidts.  An  ;  the  fame  tonfideration 
will  juility  the  foliloquy  that  iatroducee  the  jth  aCt  of 
Addifon'i  Caio, 
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Langu.ige  ought  net  to  be  elevated  above  tlie  tone    ^i^an. 
of  the  fcntiment. 

Zara.  Swift  ag  occafion,  I 
Myfelf  will  fly  ;  and  earlier  than  the  raorn 
Wake  thee  to  freedom.     Now  'tis  late ;  and  yet 
Some  news  few  minutes  paft  arriv'd,  which  fecm'd 

I'o  fiiake  the  temper  of  the  king Who  knows 

What  racking  cares  difeafe  a  monaich's  bed? 
Or  lov.',  that  late  at  night  ftill  liglits  his  lamp, 
And  ill  ikes  his  rays  through  duflc,  and  folded  lids. 
Forbidding  reft,  may  flretch  his  eyes  aw^ke. 
And  force  their  balls  abroad  at  this  dead  hour. 
I'll  try.  Alouriimg  Br'uli,  ati  ^-fc.  4. 

The  language  here  it  undoubtedly  too  pompous  and 
l:iboured  for  defcribing  fo  fimple  a  circuraiianee  as  ab- 
fence  of  flcep.  In  tiie  following  pafl'age,  the  tone  of 
the  language,  warm  and  plaintive,  is  well  fuil^d  to  the 
pafTion,  which  is  recent  grief:  but  every  one  will  be 
fenlibl.',  that  in  the  laft  couplet  iave  one  the  tone  is 
changed,  r.nd  the  mind  fuddenly  elevated  to  be  let  tall 
as  fuddenly  in  the  lafl  coujilct  : 

II  dctefte  a  jamais  fa  coupable  viftoire, 
II  renonce  a  la  cour,  aux  humains,  a  la  gloire ; 
Et  fe  fuiant  luimeme,  au  niiiieu  .'.es  deierts, 
II  va  cacher  fa  peine  au  bout  de  I'univers  ; 
l.ii,  foil  que  IcfolcU  rendit  le  juur  au  monde. 
Soil  qu' il Jinit  fa  courfe  au  •vaJJe  feine  de  i'ondcf 
Sa  voix  faifoit  redire  aux  echos  attendn'p, 
Le  nom,  Ic  trifle  noic,  de  fon  malheureux  ills. 

Hinrlade,  chant,  viii.  229. 

Light  and  airy  language  is  unfuitable  to  a  fevere- 
pafTiun. 

Imagery  and  figurative  exprefllon  are  difcordant.  In 
the  highefl  degree,  with  the  agony  of  a  mother,  who 
is  deprived  of  two  hop.'ful  fons  by  a  brutal  murder. 
Therefore  the  following  paflage  is  undoubtedly  in  a  bad 
tLlie: 

^leen.  Ah,  my  poor  princes!  ah,  my  tender  babesT 
M/  unblown  floi^'eis,  new  appearing  Iweets ! 
It  yet  your  gende  fouls  fly  in  the  air, 
And  be  not  tixt  in  doom  perpetual. 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 
And  hear  your  mothers  lamentation. 

Richard  HI.  aS  .\.  fc.  ^. 

Again  : 

K.  Philip.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 

Conjhince.   Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  abfcnt  child. 
Lies  ill  his  ted,  walks  up  and  down  with  me. 
Puts  on  his  pretty  look.s,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garment  with  his  form  ; 
Then  have  I  reafon  to  be  fon.^.  of  grief. 

King  John,  ad  3.  fc.  9. 

Thouglits  that  turn  upon  the  expreflion  inftead  of 
the  fubjeft,  commonly  called  a  play  of  "words,  being 
low  and  childilh,  are  unworthy  of  any  compofition, 
whether  gay  or  ferious,  that  pretends  to  any  degree  of 
elevation. 

In  the  Amynta  of  TafTo,  the  lover  faUs  into  a  mere 
play  of  words,  demaading  how  he  who  had  loll  him* 
felf^  could  £ad  a  miltref;.    And  for  th«  i^c  reafen,. 
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Pitliofl.    the  following  p.iiTigc  in  Corncille  has  been  generally 
"■     '         conJcmncd : 


Chimcne.     Mon  pcrc  eft  mort,    Elvirc,    et  la  pre- 
micic  cpcc 
Dont  s'cft  srmci-  Roilri.'iic  a  fa  tramc  coupce. 
Plcurt-z,  pLurcz,  mcs  yciix,  et  foiidcz  voua  en  eaiix, 
La  muictic  dc  nia  vie  a  mit  I'autrc  au  tunibeau, 
£t  m'u'jlig.  a  vcngcr,  apreii  cc  coup  lun'rlle, 
Cclie  que  jc  o'ai  plui,  I'ur  cellc  que  tuc  reltc. 

CW,  aH  3.  7?.  3. 

To  die  is  to  he  lianilh'd  from  myfclf : 
And  Sylvia  is  myfclf:   '^anifh'J  Ironi  her, 
Is  fclf  Iruni  fell ;  .1  dt.idly  baiiilhnioot ! 

Tvto  Gcnilemen  of  f^erona,  ad  3.  fc,  3. 

Counlefs.  I  pray  thtc,   Laf!y,   have  a  Letter  cheer: 
If  thou  en^jroflcll  all  the  griefs  as  thine, 
Thou  robb'lt  me  of  a  moiety 

jlWi  "Well  that  ends  •well,  aB  ■>,.  fc.  ■),. 

K.  Henry,    O  my   poor  kingdom,  fitk   with  civil 
blows  i 
"WTien  that  my  care  could  not  with-hold  thy  riota. 
What  viilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  \ 
O,   thou  wilt  be  a  wildernefs  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhal.itanis. 

Second  Part,  Ucnry  ly.   ud  ^.  fc,  II. 

Cruda  AmarilH,  che  col  nome  ancora 
X>'amar,  ahi  laOb,  araaramentc  infcgni. 

^         Piifior  F'ido,  a3  i.fc.  2. 

Antony,  fpcaking  of  Julius  Caefar: 

O  world  !   thou  waft  the  foreft  of  this  hart  ; 
And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee. 
How  I'kc  a  deer,  ftricken  by  many  princes, 
Doll  thou  here  lie  !  'Julius  Cttfar,  a8  7,.  fc,  3. 

Playing  thus  with  the  found  of  words,  which  is  ftill 
worfe  than  a  pun,  is  the  meancfl  of  all  conceits.  But 
Shakefpeare,  wiien  he  dtfcends  to  a  pl«y  of  words, 
is  not  always  in  the  wrong  ;  for  it  is  done  fometimes 
to  dehote  a  pecuh'ar  charafter,  as  in  the  following 
paiTage : 

K,  Philip.    What  fay'ft   thoti,    boy  ?    look   in  the 
lady's  face. 

Lcaiis.   1  do,  rr.y  Lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wond'rous  miracle  ; 
The  (hsdow  of  myfclf  form'd  in  her  eye  ; 
Which  btin:;  but  the  ftiadow  of  your  fan. 
Becomes  a  fun,  and  makes  your  fon  3  Ihadow, 
I  do  prottll,    I  never  lov'd  myfrif 
Till  now  infixed  1  beheld  myfclf 
Drawn  in  the  ilrttt'ring  table  of  her  eye. 

Fjulcooiridge.     Drawn    in    the   flatt'ring   table  of 
her  eye ! 
Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  hci  brow ! 
And  quarter'd  in  her  heart  !    he  doth  efpy 
Himfelf  Love's  traitor:  this  is  p'ty  now, 
That  hang'jl,  and  drawn,  and  quarter'd  there  Ihould  be 
In  fuch  a  luvc  fu  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

King  l/<.l.<n,  a3  2.  fc.  J. 

A  jingle  of  w^ords  is  the  loweft  fpecies  of  that  low 
wit,  which  18  fcarce  fufferable  in  any  cafe,  and  leaft  of 
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all  in  an  heroic  poem  :  and  yet  Milton  in  fume  inftan. 
ces  has  delcended  to  that  puerility  : 

And  brought  into  the  world  a  world  of  wo. 

BcLjirt  th' Almighty  throne 

Bcfceching  or  btfieging 

Wliioh  tempted  our  attempt 

At  one  liijjht  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound. 

With  a  Ihoiit 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number. 

One  (liould  ttiink  it  unncceflary  to  enter  a  caveat 
agaiiill  an  txprdlion  that  has  no  mcanin.:^,  01  no  diltindl 
meaning;  and  yet  lointwhdt  of  that  kind  may  be  found 
even  among  good  writers. 

Scbafilan.  I  beg;  no  pity  for  this  mould'ring  clay. 
For  if  you  give  it  bnrial,  there  it  takea 
Policflion  of  your  earth  : 
If  burnt  and  fj:ttifr'd  in  the  air;  the  winds 
That  ftrow  my  dull,  diffule  my  royalty, 
And  Iprcad  me  o'er  your  clime  ;  for  *here  one  atora 
Ot  mine  fhail  light,  know  there  Scballian  reigns. 

Dkydem,  Don  Sebaflian  King  of  Portugal,  aS  I. 

Cleopatra.  Now,  what  news,  my  Charmion  ? 
Will  he  be  kind  ,'  and  will  he  not  forfake  me  \ 
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Am  I  to  live  or  die  ?  nay,  do  I  live  I 

Or  anti  I  dead?  for  when  he  gave  his  anfwer. 

Fate  took  the  word,  and  then  1  liv'd  or  dy'd. 

DKYDtN,  ^U for  Love,  a3  2. 

If  ftie  be  coy,  and  fcorn  my  noble  fire. 

If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move  ; 

Why,   I'll  enjoy  the  very  love. 
And  make  a  milttcfo  of  my  own  delire. 

CoWLtV,  ^oem  infcnUd  "  The  Requeft." 

His  whole  poetii  infcribed  My  Pi3ure  is  a  jargon  of 
the  lame  kind. 

'Tis  he,  they  cry,  by  whom 

Not  men,  but  war  itfelf  is  overcome. 

Indian  ^een. 

Such    empty   exprefCons   are   finely   ridiculed   in   the 
Rehearfat. 

Was't  not  unjuft  to  raviiTi  hence  her  breath. 
And  in  life's  Itead  to  leave  us  nought  but  death  ? 

y/«  4. /c.  I.. 

Passions,  in  medicine,  make  one  of  the  non- 
naturals,  ind  produce  very  fenfible  efteAs.  Joy,  anger, 
and  fear,  are  the  principal,  in  che  two  firft,  the  fpirits 
are  hurried  with  too  great  vivacity  ;  whereas,  in  fcaf 
or  dread,  they  are  as  it  were  curbed  and  concentrated: 
whence  we  may  conclude,  that  they  have  a  very  bad 
etTcrt  upon  hcp.lth  ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  beft  to 
keep  tlitm  within  bounds  as  rr.uch  as  poffible,  and 
to  preferve  an  inward  feicnity,  calmnefs,  and  tran- 
quillity. 

Passions,  in  painting,  are  the  external  exprefllons 
of  the  difierent  dilpofitions  and  affeftions  of  the  mind  ; 
but  parliv.'ularly  their  different  ciTefts  upon  the  feveral. 
features  of  the  face  :  for  though  the  arms,  and  indeed 
every  part  of  the  body  *,  ferve  likewife,  by  their  quick,  ,  ^      . 
languid,  and  varioufly  diverlilied   motions,   to  expiefs,       n°  »ct 
the  paffions  of  the  foul ;  yet,  in  painting,_this  dift'crence  3;. 
3  " 
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!s  moftconfpicuous  intheface.  See  Painting,  p.  620. 
-  and  Drawing,  §  8. 

As  we  have  given  enjrravings  of  Le  Brim's  drnwincfs 
of  tlie  paffions,  we  fhall  here  fubjoin  the  account 
wliich  he  h  is  given  of  each  of  thefe  heads.  See  Plates 
CCCLXXVIII  and  CCCLXXIX. 

1 .  The  eff'-tls  of  dtteih'lor:  are,  to  imke  the  eye-brows 
fink  and  approach  the  fi  !es  of  the  nofe  ;  to  turn  the 
eye-balls  toward  t!ie  obje<A  that  caufcs  it  ;  to  open  the 
mouth,  and  efpe>ially  the  «',>per  part  ;  to  decline  tlie 
head  a  little,  and  fix  it  without  any  other  remaikable 
alteration. 

2.  Alminition  caufes  but  little  ae;ita£ion  in  the  mind, 
and  therefore  alters  but  very  little  the  parts  of  the 
face  ;  nevcrthelcfi  the  eye-brow  rifcs  ;  the  eye  opens 
a  little  more  thp.n  ordinary  ;  the  eye-ball  pla  ed  equally 
between  the  eye  hds  appears  fixed  on  the  objt£t  ;  the 
n.oiith  hcilf  opens,  and  makes  no  fenfiblc  alteration  in 
the  cheeks. 

3.  The  motions  th?.£  accompany  admiration  it'ith 
ajlonijlmcnt  are  hardly  different  from  thofe  of  fimple 
admiration,  only  they  are  more  lively  and  flronger 
marked  ;  the  eye-brows  more  elevated  ;  the  eyes  more 
open  ;  the  eye-ball  further  from  the  lower  eye-lid,  and 
more  t^eadily  fixed  :  The  mouth  is  more  open,  and 
all  the  parts  in  a  much  ffronger  emotion. 

4.  Admiintlon  begets  efteem,  and  this  produces 
veneraiion.  which,  when  it  has  for  its  objcft  fome- 
tiling  divine  or  beyond  our  corapiehenfion,  makes  the 
face  declme,  and  the  eye-brov/s  'end  down  ;  the 
eyes  are  almoll  fhut  and  fixed  :  the  mouth  is  fhut. 
Tliefe  motions  are  gentle,  and  pr  iduce  but  little  al- 
terations in  the  other  parts. 

5.  Although  rapture  has  the  fame  objeft  as  venera- 
tion, only  confilered  in  a  different  manner,  its  mo- 
tions are  not  the  fame  ;  the  head  inchnes  to  the  left 
iide  ;  the  eye-balls  and  eye-brows  rife  diredly  up  ; 
the  mouth  half  opens,  and  the  two  corners  are  alfo  a 
little  turned  up  :  the  other  parts  remain  in  their  na- 
tural ftate. 

6.  The  pafTion  of  drjire  brings  the  eye-brows  ckfe 
together  and  forwards  tovvard  the  eyes,  which  are 
n.ori;  open  tlian  ordinary;  the  eve-ball  is  inf^anned, 
and  phcea  itfelf  in  the  middle  of  the  eye  ;  the  noftrils 
rife  up,  and  are  contrafted  towards  the  eyes ;  the 
mouth  half  opens,  and  the  fpirits  being  in  motion  give 
a  lively  i^lowing  colour. 

7.  Very  little  i-.kcration  is  remarked  in  the  face  of 
thofe  that  feel  within  themfelves  the  fivcctnefs  of  joy, 
oTJoy  ii-ilh  IranqitiUily.  The  forehead  is  fcrene  ;  tlie  eye- 
brow without  motion,  elevated  m  the  middle  ;  the  eye 
pretty  open  and  wi:h  a  laughing  air  j  the  eye-ball  live- 
ly and  fliining  ;  the  corners  of  the  mouth  turn  up  a 
little  ;  the  tomplexion  is  lively  ;  the  cheeks  and  lips 
are  red. 

8.  Laughter,  m  hich  Is  produced  by  joy  mixed  with 
furprife,  makes  the  cyc-brows  rife  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eye,  and  bend  towards  tlie  fides  of  the  nofe  ; 
the  eyes  are  almoll  fliut,  and  fom.etimes  appeur  wet, 
or  fhed  tear;!,  which  ii.ake  no  alteration  in  the  face  ; 
the  mouth  h;df  open,  lh(<wb  the  teeth  ;  tlie  corners  of 
the  mouth  drawn  lia.k,  caufe  a  wrinkle  in  the  cheeks, 
which  appear  fo  fwtUcd  as  to  hide  the  eyes  in  fome 


meafure  ;  the  noftrils  are  open,  and  all  the  face  is  of  a    PaflTor*. 
red  colour.  —— v     "^ 

9.  Acute  pain  makes  the  eye-brows  approach  one 
another,  and  rife  towards  the  middle  ;  the  eye-ball  is 
hid  under  the  eye-brows  ;  the  noffrils  rife  and  make 
a  wrinkle  in  the  cheeks  ;  the  mouth  half  opens  and 
draws  back  :  all  the  parts  of  the  face  are  agitated  ia 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  pain. 

10.  Simple  bodily  pain  produces  proportionally  the 
fame  motions  as  the  lall,  but  not  fo  ftrong  :  The  eye- 
brows do  not  approach  and  rife  fo  much  ;  the  eye-ball 
appears  fixed  on  fome  objtft  ;  the  noftrils  rife,  but 
the  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks  are  lefs  perceivable  ;  the  lips 
are  further  afunder  towards  the  middle,  and  the  mouth 
is  half  open. 

1 1.  The  dejeftlon  that  is  produced  hy  fadnefs  makes 
the  eye-brows  rife  towards  the  middle  of  the  forehead 
more  than  townrds  the  cheeks ;  the  eye-ball  appears 
full  of  perturbation  ;  the  white  of  the  eye  is  yellow  ;. 
the  eye-lids  are  drawn  down,  and  a  little  fwelled  ;  all. 
about  the  eyes  is  livid  ;  the  nodiils  are  drawn  down- 
ward ;  the  mouth  is  half  oper,  and  the  corners  are 
drawn  down  ;  the  head  carelefsly  leaning  on  one  o£ 
the  Ihoulders  :  the  face  is  of  a  lead  colour ;  the  lipj 
pale. 

12.  The  alterations  that  iveeping  occaiions  are  ftrong- 
ly  marked  :  The  eye-brows  fink  down  towards  the 
middle  of  the  forehead  ;  tlse  eyes  are  almoft  clofed, 
wet,  and  drawn  down  towards  the  cheeks  ;  the  no- 
ftrils fwelled  ;  the  mufcles  and  veins  of  the  forehead 
appear  ;  the  mouth  is  fhut,  and  the  fides  of  it  arc 
drawn  down,  making  wrinkles  on  the  cheeks  ;  the  un- 
der lip  pufhed  out,  prefies  the  upper  one  :  all  the  face 
ia  wrinkled  and  contraAed  %  its  colour  Is  red,  efpe-- 
cirdly  about  the  eye-brows,  the  eyes,  the  nofe,  and  th& 
cheeks. 

13.  The  lively  attention  to  the  misfortunes  of  ano- 
ther, which  is  called  compcjjion,  caufes  the  eye-!, rows,, 
to  fink  towards  the  middle  of  the  forehead  ;  the  eye- 
ball to  be  fixed  upon  the  object  ;  the  fi'es  of  the  no- 
ftills  next  the  nofe  to  be  a  little  elevated,  making 
wrinkles  in  the  cheeki^  ;  the  n-.outh  to'  be  open ;  the 
upper  lip  to  be  lifted  up  and  thruft  forwards ;  the 
mufcles  and  all  the  parts  of  the  fa^c  ii  iking  down  and 
turning  towards  the  object  which  excites  the  pafTion. 

14.  The  motions  oifccrn  arc  lively  and  ftrong  :  The 
forehead  is  wri.  kkd  ;  Uie  eye-brow  is  knit  ;  the  fide 
of  it  next  the  nofe  finks  down,  and  the  other  fide  rifes 
very  much  ;  the  eye  is  very  open,  and  the  eyt-b..ll  I3. 
in  the  middle  ;  the  nollrits  rife,  and  draw  towards  the. 
eyes,  and  make  wrinkles  ii)  the  cheeks ;  the  mouth 
fhuts,  its  fides  finking  down,  rnd  the  under -lip  is 
pufhed  out  beyond  the  upper  one. 

15.  An  objeft  defpifed  foxetIm.es  caufes  horror,. 
and  then  the  eye  I  row  knits,  and  finks  a  great  deal- 
more.  The  eye-ball,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,, 
is  half  covered  by  the  lower  eyelid  ;  the  mouth  is 
half  open,  but  clofer  in  the  middle  than  the  fides, 
which  being  drawn  back, makes  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks  ;. 
the  face  grows  psle,  and  the  eyes  become  livid  ;  the 
mufcles  and  the  veins  are  marked. 

16.  The  violence  of  terror  or  flight  alters  all  the. 
parts  of  the  face  ;  tlie  eje-biow  rifts  in  the  middle. ^ 
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FilTi  .n«   ;«  mnMcs  are  marked,  rwell<rd,  prfflcJ  one  apainft 
"        the  other,  an  J  funk  to-AarJs  ihc  nofe,  which  draws  up 
,  ^^''"-    a,  ^-cH  ij  the  noftrlls;  tlic  eyes  are   very  open  ;   the 
'         upper  eye  lid  it  hid  i.iiicr  the  eye-'  row  ;   tlic  white  of 
the  eye  is  encorrpafTed  with  ted  ;  the  eye  BjII  fixej  to- 
ward the  lowci  part  of  the  eye  ;  tJic  lower  p-^rt  of  the 
eve  lid  fwclls  and   becomis  livid  ;  the  mufclce  of  tlie 
nofe  and   checks   fwcll,  aiid   tlicfe   lill   terminate  In  a 
point    toward  the  fides  of  the  noftrils  ;    the  month 
is    very   cp.n,   and   its   coint-rs   very    apparent  ;    the 
inuf>.le8  and   veins  of  the   neck    ftrctchtil  ;  the  hair 
ftandnon  end  ;  the  col.ur  of  the  fa.c,  that  is,  the  end 
of  the  nofe,  tlic  lips,  the  lars,  and  round  the  eyes,  is 
pale  and  livid  ;  and  all  ought  to  be  ftrongly  marked. 

17.  Thceffetla  r{  ungcr  lliow  its  nature.  The  eyes 
become  red  and  infl.imcd  ;  the  tycball  is  ftarinc;  and 
fpaiklinr;  the  cycbtows  are  foiiietimes  elevated  and 
•fometimes'  fiii>k   down  equally  ;  the  forehead  iB  very 

miith  wrinkled,  with  wrinkles  between  the  eyes  ;  the 
noftrilj  art  optn  an!  enlarged  :  the  lips  preffin^r  a  t  .inft 
one  anothtr,  the  under  one  rifin^'  ovtr  the  upper  one 
leaves  the  corners  of  the  mouth  a  little  open,  making 
a  cruel  and  difddinful  crin. 

18.  Haind  or  jtaluufy  wrinkles  the  forehead;  the 
eve -brows  are  funk  down  and  knit  ;  the  cyehall  is 
half  hid  under  the  eycbrowf,  which  turn  to.iards  the 
objefl  ;  ic  thoul !  -ippe^r  full  of  fire,  as  well  as  the  white 
of  the  eye  and  the  eye-lid  ;  the  noflrils  are  pale,  open, 
more  inarktd  th.in  ordinary,  and  drawn  backward  fo 
as  to  make  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks  ;  the  mouth  is  fo 
(hut  as  to  fliow  the  tceih  are  clofed  j  the  (  orners  of 
the  mouth  are  drawn  hack  and  very  much  funk  ;  the 
mufeles  of  the  jaw  appear  funk  ;  the  colour  of  the 
face  if  partly  inflamed  and  paitly  ycllawidi  ;  the  lips 
p^le  or  livid. 

19.  As  </fy^i«V  is  extreme,  its  motions  are  folikewife  ; 
the  forehead  wrii^klcs  from  the  top  to  the  1  otiom  ; 
the  eye-brows  bend  down  over  the  eyes,  and  prefs  one 
another  on  the  fi  '.es  of  the  nofe  ;  the  eye  fcems  to  be 
on  fire,  and  full  of  blood;  the  eyeball  is  difturbcd, 
hid  under  the  eye-brow,  fparkling  and  usfixed  ;  the 
eye-lid  is  fwellcd  and  livid  ;  the  noflrils  are  larn;e, 
open,  and  lifted  up  ;  the  end  of  the  nofe  finks  down  ; 
the  roufclcs,  tendont,  and  veins  are  fwrlled  and  ftretch- 
cd  ;  the  upper  p.irt  of  the  cheeks  is  l.irge,  marked,  and 
narrow  towards  the  jaw  ;  the  mouth  drawn  bnckwari'.s 
is  more  open  at  the  fides  than  in  the  mid.Ue  ;  the  lo'ver 
Jip  is  larje  and  turned  out ;  they  gnalh  their  tttth  ; 
thty  foam  ;  they  bite  their  lips,  which  are  palt  ;  as  is 
the  red  of  the  face  ;  the  hair  is  ftrait  and  (lands  on  end. 

P.usiox-F/otvtr.     See  Passifi.oii.a. 

PjisioN-U'^eel,  the  week  immediately  preceding  the 
feftival  of  Eafter ;  fo  called,  bccaufe  in  that  week 
our  Sa\iour's  paffion  and  death  happened.  The 
Thurfdiy  of  this  week  is  c;dled  Maunday  Thurfilay-; 
the  Friday,  Cood-Fr'.Jcy;  and  the  Saturday,  the  Great 
Salhiith. 

PASSIVE,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that  fuf- 
fers  the  aftion  of  another,  called  an  ngent  or  aS'ive 
pcvar.  In  grammar,  the  verb  or  word  that  expreffcs 
this  paffion  is  termed  a  pafflvc  itrl :  which,  in  the 
learned  language?,  has  a  peculiar  termination-;  as 
amar,  doctor,  &c.  in  Latin  ;  that  is  an  r  is  added  to 
the  actives  amo,  doceo  :  and,  in  the  Greek,  the  inflec- 
tion Is  made  by  changing  •  into  V' ;  as  twt^b  tu»;». 


>"«',  &c.  But,  in  the  modern  languages,  the  pafflve  PiiKvr. 
infleiflion  is  performed  by  means  of  auxiliary  verbs,  "~~y~~ 
joined  to  the  participle  of  the  pad  tenle  ;  as,  "  I  am 
praif.-d,"  in  Latin  laudar,  and  in  Greek  fKiwuftai;  or, 
"  I  am  loved,"  in  L:itin  nmor,  and  in  Greek  ?ixi7tii. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  auxiliary  verb  am,  ferves  to 
form  the  paffivcs  of  I£n-li(h  v^rrbs  :  and  the  f  \:ne  holds 
of  the  Fiench  ;  as,  jfrfi'is  /uur,  "  I  a'n  pralfed  i^'  j'ai 
lie  I'Jiie,  "  I  have  been  praift  i,"  &c.   See  Grammar. 

P^ssirs  Title,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
N"  dx.'cx.  30. 

P.iMii  E  Uhtdience,  a  political  doftrine  which  has 
been  much  mifrepreftnted,  and  is,  of  courfe,  very  ob- 
noxious to  the  friends  of  freedom.  Some  nonjurors, 
in  tlie  end  of  the  lall  and  in  the  bep;Inning  of  the 
pallii'.g  century,  iina^^Ining  thu  monarchy  is  the  only 
lawful  form  of  government,  and  that  hereditary  mo- 
narchy  is  the  only  lawful  fpecies  of  that  government, 
have  couple  1  with  pafllve  obedience  the  ridiculous  no- 
tion of  a  divine,  hereditary,  indcfeafibk  right  of  cer- 
tain families  to  govern  with  dcfpoti.r  fvaay  all  other 
families  of  the  f.ime  nation.  The  abfurdity  of  this  no- 
tion needs  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  ;  but  it  miy  not  be  im- 
proper to  obferve,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  paf- 
five  obedience. 

As  taught  by  the  ablell  reafoners,  who  think  that 
they  are  fupported  by  holv  fcripturc,  palTivc  obedi- 
ence is  as  much  a  d«ty  u"der  republican  as  under  mo- 
narchical governments  ;  and  it  means  no  more,  V  ut  tliat 
private  indivi  '.uals  are  bound  by  the  moft  folcmn  mo- 
ral ties  not  to  rifiif  the  fjpreme  power  whercfoevcr 
placed  in  any  nation.  The  fupreme  power  can  only 
be  tiiC  legifljtiire  ;  and  no  mm  or  body  of  men,  who 
have  not  the  power  of  enafting  and  abrogating  laws 
can,  on  this  principle,  claim  pafilve  o'.iediencc  from  any 
fu'jcd.  \\'hether  the  principle  be  well  or  ill  found- 
ed, the  abfurdity  which  commonly  attaches  to  tte 
plirafe  p-tJfiTe  obedience,  originates  from  the  roiftaken 
loyahy  of  the  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  Stu?.rt, 
who  to  aggravate  the  illeg.-I  ty  of  the  revolution,  were 
wont  to  rcprefent  James  1 1,  as  fupreme  over  both 
houfes  of  parliament,  nnd  of  courfe  over  all  law.  That 
fuch  reveries  were  foolifh,  we  need  no  other  evidence 
than  the  llatutebook,  which  fiiows,  that  in  the  office 
of  legillalion,  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  are  co- 
ordinate ;  and  that  when  any  one  of  thefc  powers  rtiall 
take  upon  itfclf  to  counteratt  the  other  two,  the  duty 
of  p;iflive  obedience  will  oMige  the  fubjeil  to  fupport 
the  legiflature.'  That  rcfillance  to  the  legidature,  if 
lawful  on  any  occafion,  can  be  fo  only  to  oppofe  the 
mod  violent  tyranny,  has  been  Ihown  by  Sir  Hume 
with  great  cogency  of  arguiiicnt,  and  is  indeed  r  pro- 
pofition  fclfevidcnt.  That  it  cr.n  never  be  lawful  on 
any  occafion,  Bllhop  Berkeley  endeavoured  to  prove  by 
a  chain  of  reif  ming  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
bresk.  We  enter  not  Into  the  controverfy,  but  re- 
fer out  readers  to  Hume's  Ejjfays  and  Berie/ey'i  Pajfive 
Obedience  and Nonrejijlance,  or,  as  it  was  intitled  by  a  late 
editor,  the  Meafure  of  Subir.'iJJion  t»  civil  Government, 
We  (hall  ouly  obferve,  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  aclive  and  pa/five  obedience  ;  and  that  maify 
who  confider  themfelves  as  bound  on  no  account  what- 
ever to  r.^jl  the  fupreme  power,  would  yet/u^er  death 
rather  than  do  an  immoral  aciion  in  obedience  to  ^y 
law  of  earthly  origin. 
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T'jHivf,  P.issirE  Prayer,  amon^  the  myjlic  divines,  is  a  total 
f'silDver.  fufpcnfion  or  ligature  of  the  intelleftual  faculties  ;  in 
'  /"""  virtue  wheieof,  the  foul  remains  of  itfelf,  and  as  to  its 
own  nower,  impotent  with  re^^ard  to  the  producing  of 
any  efFcds.  The  paffive  ftat»',  according  to  Fcnelon, 
is  only  paffive  in  the  fame  fcnfe  as  concempUtion  is, 
i.  e.  it  does  not  txclude  pfaceable,  difinteretted  a£ls,  but 
only  unquiet  ones,  or  fuch  as  tend  to  our  own  intereft. 
In  the  paffive  ftate,  the  foul  has  not  properly  any  a£ll- 
vity,  any  fenfation,  of  its  own  :  it  is  a  mere  infinite 
flexilility  of  the  foul,  to  which  the  fcebJeft  impulfe  of 
grace  gives  motion. 

PASSOVER,  a  folemn   feftival  of  the  jews,  infti- 
tuted  in  commemoration  of  their  coming  out    of   E- 

fypt ;  becaufe  the  night  before  iheir  departure,  the 
eltroying  angel,  who  put  to  death  the  firll-born  of 
the  Egyptians,  pafled  over  the  houfes  of  the  Hebrews 
witliout  enterinj  therein,  becaufe  they  were  marked 
with  the  blood  of  the  lamb  which  was  killed  the 
evening  before,  and  which  for  this  reafon  was  called 
the  fafcha/  lainh.  Thii  feaft  was  called  pafcha  by  the 
©Id  Greeks  and  Romans;  not  we  prefume  from  ■^^'x<' 
*'  I  fuffer,"  as  Chryfoftom,  Irensus,  and  Tertiillian, 
fuppofe,  but  frcTL.  the  Hebrew  word  p.'pph,  p^^^age, 
hap.  The  folloving  is  what  God  ordained  concern- 
ing the  pafTover  cf  the  Jews,  (Exod.  xii.j  The 
month  of  the  coming  forth  from  Egypt  was  looked 
upon  from  this  time  to  be  the  firft  month  of  the  fa- 
cicd  or  ecclefi  tftical  year,  and  the  fouttecnth  day  of 
this  month,  between  the  two  vefpcrs,  that  is,  betvveen 
the  fun's  decline  and  his  fetting  :  or  rather,  according 
to  our  manner  of  reckoning,  between  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  the 
equinox,  they  were  to  kill  the  pafchal  lamb,  and  to  ab- 
flain  from  leavened  bread.  The  day  following  being 
the  fifteenth,  counting  from  fix  o'clock  of  the  fore- 
going evening,  which  concluded  the  fourteenth,  was 
the  grand  feaft  of  the  paflbver,  which  continued  feven 
days.  But  it  was  only  the  firft  and  the  feventh  day  that 
■were  folemn.  The  lamb  that  was  killed  ought  to  be 
without  any  defeft,  a  male,  and  yeaned  that  year.  If 
1)0  lamb  could  be  found,  they  might  take  a  kid. 
They  killed  a  lamb  or  a  kid  in  every  family  ;  and  if 
the  number  of  thofe  that  lived  in  the  houfe  was  not 
fufScient  to  eat  a  lamb,  they  might  join  two  houfes 
together.  With  the  blood  of  the  pafchal  lamb  they 
fpiinkled  the  door-pofts  and  lintel  of  every  houfe, 
that  the  deftroying  angel,  at  the  fight  of  the  blood, 
might  pafs  over  them,  and  fave  the  Hebrew  chil- 
dren. They  were  to  eat  the  lamb  the  fame  night  that 
followed  the  facrifice  ;  they  eat  it  roafted,  with  un- 
leavened bread,  and  a  fallad  of  wild  lettuce.  The 
Hebrew  fays  literally,  with  bitter  things,  as  fuppofe 
muftard,  or  any  thing  of  this  nature  to  give  a  vtiidi. 
It  was  forbid  to  eat  any  part  of  it  raw,  or  boiled  in 
water,  nor  were  ihey  to  break  a  bone,  (Exod.  xii.  46. 
Numb.  ix.  12.  John  xix.  36.);  and  if  any  thing  re- 
mained to  the  day  following,  it  was  thrown  into  the 
iire  They  that  eat  it  were  to  be  in  the  pofture  of 
travellers,  having  their  reins  girt,  their  flioes  on  their 
feet,  their  ftaves  in  their  hands,  ani  eating  in  a  hurry. 
But  «his  lafl  part  of  the  ceremony  was  but  little  ob- 
ferved,  at  Ic-aft  it  was  of  no  obligation,  but  only  upon 
that  night  they  came  forth  out  of  Egypt.  For  the 
whole  eight  clays  of  the  paflbver  no  leavened  bread 
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was  to  be  ufed ;  and  vfhoever  fhould  eat  any,  was 
threatened  to  be  cut  off  from  his  people.  With  regard 
to  the  ceremonies  which  are  oVferved  in  relation  to  the 
bread,  fee  the  article  Bread,  p-53i.  col.  2. 

They  kept  the  firft  and  laft  day  of  the  feaft,  yet  fo 
as  that  it  was  allowed  to  dtefs  vidluals,  which  was 
forbidden  on  the  Sabbath-day.  The  obligation  of 
keeping  the  paflbver  was  fo  ftncl,  thit  whoever  (hould 
ncgkifl  to  do  it,  was  condemned  to  death,  (Numb.  ix. 
13.)  But  thofe  who  had  any  lawful  impediment,  as 
a  journey,  ficknefs,  or  any  uncleannefs,  voluntary  or 
involuntary  ;  for  example,  thofe  that  had  been  prefent 
at  a  funeral,  or  by  any  other  accident  had  been  defiled, 
were  to  defer  the  celebration  of  the  paflbver  till  the 
fecond  month  of  the  ecclefiaftical  year,  or  to  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  month  Jiar,  which  tnfwers  to  April 
and  May.  It  was  thus  the  Lord  ordered  Mofes,  upon 
the  occafion  of  the  inquiry  of  fome  Ifraelites,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  pay  their  laft  offices  to  fome  of 
their  relations,  and  who  being  thus  polluted,  were  not 
capable  of  partaking  of  the  pafchal  facrifice,  (2  Chr. 
XXX.  1,2,  &c.)  ThemoJern  Jews  obferve  in  general  the 
fame  ceremonies  that  were  praftifcd  by  their  anceftors, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  palTover.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  Nifan,  the  firft-born  fall  in  memory  of  God's  fmit- 
ing  the  firft-born  of  the  Egyptians.  The  morning 
prayers  are  the  fame  with  thofe  faid  on  other  fefti- 
vals.  They  take  the  roll  of  the  pcntateuch  out  of  the 
cheft,  and  read  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth  chap- 
ter of  Exodus,  and  what  is  contained  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Numbers,  relating  to  the  paflbver.  The 
matron  of  the  family  then  fpreads  a  table,  and  fets  on 
it  two  unleavened  cakes,  and  two  pieces  of  the  lamb, 
a  fhoulder  boiled  and  another  roafted,  to  put  them  in 
mind  that  God  delivered  them  with  a  ftretched  out 
arm.  To  this  they  add  fome  fmall  fiflies,  becaufe 
of  the  leviathan ;  a  hard  egg,  becaufe  of  the  ziz ; 
fome  meal,  becaufe  of  the  behemoth,  (thefe  three  an;. 
mals  being  appointed  for  the  feaft  of  the  eleft  in  the 
other  life);  and  peas  and  nuts  for  the  children,  to  pro- 
voke  their  curiofity  to  aflc  the  reafon  of  this  cere- 
mony.  They  likewife  ufe  a  kind  of  muftard,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  mortar,  to  reprefent  their  ma- 
king bricks  in  Egypt.  The  father  of  the  family  fits 
down  with  his  children  and  (laves,  becaufe  on  this  day- 
all  are  free.  Being  fet  down,  he  takes  bitter  herbs, 
and  dips  them  in  the  muftard,  then  cats  them,  and 
diftributes  to  the  reft.  Then  they  eat  of  the  lamb, 
the  hiftory  and  inftitution  of  which  is  at  that  time  re- 
cited by  the  matter  of  the  family.  The  whole  repaft 
is  attended  with  hymns  and  prayers.  They  pray  for 
the  prince  under  whofe  dominii/n  they  live,  according 
to  the  advice  of  Jeremiah  (xxix.  7.),  "  Seek  the  peace 
of  the  city  whither  I  have  cauied  you  to  be  carried 
away  captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it :  for  iu 
the  peace  thereof  fliall  ye  hnve  peace."  See  the  article 
Feast,  &c.  The  fame  things  are  put  in  pradice  the 
two  following  days;  and  the  feftival  is  concluded  by 
the  ceremony  ha!  dala  or  diftinAion.  This  ceremony 
is  performed  at  the  clofing  of  the  S  ibbath  day,  at 
which  time  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  pronounces  cer- 
tain benediftions,  accompaniid  with  certain  formali- 
ties, requefting  that  every  thing  may  fucceed  well  the 
week  following.  After  going  out  of  the  fynagogue, 
they  theii  cat  leavened  bread  for  the  laft  time.  (Leo  of 
C  Modcna, 
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r.ff„ver,  M,„lfn5,  p.  lii.  e.  3.  »nd  the   RiL'  IrtJ  )     ^'Ml.le  llic 
•"•""^l'"-    lemplc  was  ftamllnj,  thev  brought  their  lan.bs  th.thfr, 

' ' ^.nd  facrihccd  them,  cfferlcg  the  blood  to  t!^  priell, 

who  poured  it  out  «t  the  foet  of  the  altar.  The  paf- 
fever  was  typically  prediaivc  of  Chrift  our  chrillun 
paflbvtr.  ( I  Cor.  v.  7. )  As  the  dellroyiiig  angel  paf- 
fcd  over  the  houfes  marked  with  the  blood  of  the  paf- 
chal  hmi.,  fo  the  wiath  of  God  pafTes  over  them  whofe 
fouU  are  fpiinkled  with  the  blnod  of  Chnft.  The 
pafchal  lamb  was  killed  before  Ifrarl  was  dchvered,  fo 
it  ii  iiectfTary  CliriH  (hould  fnffcr  before  we  could  be 
reileemed.  It  was  killed  before  Mofcs's  law  or  Aa- 
ron'b  facrifi.-e«  were  enjoined,  to  fhow  th^t  deliverance  . 
comes  to  mankind  by  none  of  them  ;  but  only  the 
true  paffover.  that  Lamb  of  God  fla'n  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  (Rom.  iil.  2 J.  Hcb.  ix.  14.)  It 
vrai  kllleJ  tlie  firft  month  of  the  year,  which  pre- 
6;;ured  that  Chrift  (hould  futTer  death  in  this  month, 
(John  xviii.  28.)  It  w>is  killed  in  the  evening,  (  F.xod. 
sii.  6.)  So  Chrift  fufFered  in  the  lall  days,  and  at 
this  time  of  t!ic  diy,  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.  Hcb.  i.  2  ) 
At  even  alfo  the  fun  I'ctP,  which  (hows  that  it  was  the 
Ssn  of  Ri^hteoufncfs  who  wr.9  to  fuffer  and  die,  and 
that  at  h:s  paffion  univcrf.il  darknefs  ftiould  be  upon 
the  whole  earth,  (Luke  xxiii.  44.)  The  paffover  was 
foaftcd  with  fire,  to  denote  the  fharp  and  dreadful 
caini  which  Chrifl  (hould  fuffer,  not  only  from  men, 
hut  from  God  alfo.  It  wa<  to  be  eaten  with  bitter 
litrb«,  not  only  to  put  t!ieni  in  temerakrance  of  their 
litter  bond-i^e  in  Egypt,  but  alfo  to  typify  our  morti- 
fication to  lin,  and  reajincfs  to  ufiderj^o  affliftions  for 
Chrid,  (Col.  i.  24.)  Many  erroncoi'.fly  imagine,  that 
the  paffover  was  inftltuted  in  memory  of  the  Ifratlites 
palTin^  the  ReJ  Sea  ;  though  it  is  certain  the  feart 
was  held,  and  had  its  name,  before  the  Ifraelites  took 
a  ftep  of  their  way  out  of  Eeypt,  and  confequently 
feveral  days  before  their  pafTing  the  Red  Sea.  Be- 
fides  the  paffover  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  of  the 
firft  month,  there  was  a  fecond  paffover  htld  on  the 
fourteenth  of  the  fecond  month  after  the  equinox,  in- 
flituted  by  God  in  faTour  of  travellers  and  fick  per- 
fons,  who  could  not  attend  at  the  fir  11,  nor  be  at  Je- 
rufilcm  on  the  day.  The  Greeks,  and  even  fome  of 
the  catholic  doclors,  from  the  thirtecHth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth,  chapters,  of  St  John,  take  occafion 
10  conclude,  that  Jefus  anticipated  the  day  marked 
for  the  paffover  in  the  law  ;  but  the  authority  of  three 
*taneelif^8  fcems  to  evince  the  contrary.  See  Whit- 
by's Differtation  on  this  fubjtft,  in  an  appendix  to 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St  Mark.  F.  Lamy  fup- 
pofef,  that  our  Lord  did  not  attend  at  the  paffover 
the  lart  year  of  his  life  ;  which  fentiment  has  drawn 
upon  him  abfindince  of  oppofers.  F.  Hardouin  af- 
Jert.J,  that  the  Galileans  celebrated  the  paffover  on  one 
day,  and  the  Jews  on  another. 

PASSPOkr,  or  Pass,  a  licence  or  writing  ob. 
tained  from  a  prince  or  governor,  grantinsj  permifTion 
and  a  fafe  conduft  to  pafa  through  his  territories  with- 
•ut  raolellation  :  Alfo  a  permifTion  granted  by  any 
ftate  to  navigate  In  fome  particular  Tea,  without  hin- 
derance  or  moleflation  from  it.  It  contains  the  name 
of  the  velTcl,  and  that  of  the  mailer,  together  with 
fcer  tonnage  and  the  number  of  her  crew,  certifying 
that  fhe  Irelongs  to  the  fubjefts  of  a  particular  ftate, 
ltd  r«{uiring  all  ^erfons  at  peace  with  tliat  ftate  to 
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fuffer  her  16  jiroceed  on  her  voyage  without  inttrrup-    r^frimrt 


tion. 
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Thev'olation  of  fafe  condufts  or  paffportsexprefsly  f 

gtantei!  by  the  king  or  by  his  ambaffadors  to  the  fub- 
jefls  of  a  foreign  power  in  time  of  mutual  war,  or 
commilting  afts  of  hol'tility  agaiaft  fuch  as  are  in  ami. 
tv,  leaa;ue,  or  truce  with  us,  who  are  here  under  a  ge- 
neral implied  fafe-condudl,  are  breaches  ©f  the  public 
faith,  with-^ut  which  there  can  be  no  intercourfe  or 
commerce  between  one  nation  and  another  ;  and  fuch 
offences  may,  according  to  the  writers  upon  the  law  of 
nations,  be  a  proper  ground  of  a  national  war.  And 
it  is  enafted  by  the  ftatute  31  Hen.  \'I.  cap.  4.  ftiU 
in  force,  that  if  any  of  the  king's  fubje(51s  attempt  or 
offend  upon  the  fea,  or  in  any  port  within  the  klng'$ 
obevfance,  or  againll  any  tlranger  in  amity,  league,  or 
ttu-e,  or  under  fafe-conduft,  and  efpecially  by  at- 
tacking his  perfon,  or  fpoiling  him,  or  robbing  him  of 
his  goods  ;  the  lord-chancellor,  with  any  of  the  jii- 
ftices  of  either  the  king's-bench  or  common-pleas,  may 
caufe  full  reftitutloii  and  amends  to  be  i^ade  to  the 
party  injured.  Pafquier  fays,  ihzx  paf  port  was  introduced 
for  paffe-pnr-tout.  Balzac  mentioii.s  a  very  honourable 
pafTport  given  by  an  emperor  10  a  philofopher  in  thefc 
terms:  "  If  there  be  any  one  on  land  or  fea  hardy 
enough  to  moleft  Pocamon,  let  him  conQder  whethef 
he  be  ftrong  enough  to  wage  war  with  Caefar." 

Passport  is  ufcd  likewife  for  a  licence  granted  by 
a  prince  for  the  impotting  or  exporting  merchandizes, 
rtioveables,  &c.  without  paying  the  duties.  Merchants 
procure  fuch  pafTports  for  certain  kinds  of  commodi- 
ties ;  snd  they  are  always  given  to  ambafTadors  aisd 
minllhrs  for  their  baggage,  equipage,  &c. 

Passport  is  alfo  a  licence  obtained  for  the  import- 
ing or  exporting  of  merchandizes  deemed  contraband, 
and  declared  fuch  by  tariffs,  &c.  as  gold,  filver,  pre- 
cious (tones,  ammunition  of  war,  horfes,  corn,  wool^ 
5:c.  upon  paying  duties. 

PASSUS,  among  the  Romans,  a  meafure  of  length, 
being  about  four  feet  ten  inches,  or  the  thoufanjth 
part  of  a  Roman  mile.  The  word  properly  fignifies, 
the  fpace  betwixt  the  feet  of  a  man  walking  at  an 
ordinary  rate.     See  Measure. 

PASTE,  in  cookery,  a  foft  compofition  of  flour, 
wrought  up  with  proper  fluids,  ?.s  water,  milk,  or  the 
like,  to  ferve  for  cafes  or  coffins,  therein  to  bake  meats, 
fruits,  SiC.  It  is  the  bafis  or  foundation  of  pyes,  tarts, 
patties,  parties,  and  other  works  of  paltry.  It  is  alf'^ 
ufed  in  confeflionary,  &c.  for  a  preparation  of  fome 
fruit,  made  by  beating  the  pulp  thereof  with  fome  fluid 
or  other  admixture,  into  a  foft  pappy  confiftence, 
fpreading  it  into  a  dlfh,  and  drying  it  with  fugar,  till 
it  becorties  as  pliable  as  an  ordinary  pafte.  It  is  ufed 
occafionally  alfo  for  making  the  crulf  s  and  bottoms  of 
pyes,  Sic.  Thus,  with  proper  admixtures,  are  made 
almond  pallet,  apple  paftes,  apricot  partes,  cherry, 
currant,  lemon,  plum,  peach,  aod  pear  pirtcs. 

Paste  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  preparation  of  wlieaten 
flour,  boiled  up  and  incorporated  with  water;  ufed  by 
various  artificers,  as  upholiterers,  fiddlers,  bookbinders. 
Sec.  inftead  of  glue  or  iize,  to  fallen  or  cement  thcff 
cloths,  leathers,  papers,  &c.  When  pafle  is  ufed  by 
bookbinders,  or  for  paper-hangings  to  rooms,  they  m.ix 
a  fourlii,  fitth,  or  fixth,  of  the  weight  of  the  flour  of 
powdered  refm  ;  and  where  it  is  wanted  ilill  more  te- 
nacious, 
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nacioos,  gum  arable  or  any  kind  of  dtt  rnay  be  addej. 
Palle  may  be  prelerved,  by  difiblving  a  Hide  fubliinate, 
in  the  proporlicn  of  a  dram  to  a  quart,  in  the  water 
employed  far  making  it,  which  will  prevent  not  only 
rata  and  mice,  but  any  other  kind  of  vermin  ^nd  in- 
{e&a,  from  preying  upen  it. 

Pastes,  in  tlieghfs  traJe,  or  the  imitation  or  coun- 
terfeiting of  fjems  in  glafs,  fee  Gem,  p.  6o  j. 

PASTEBOARD,  a  kind  of  thick  paper,  formed 
of  feveral  fingle  flieetsi  palled  one  upon  another.  The 
chief  ufe  of  paileboard  is  for  binding  books,  making 
letter-cafes,  &c.     Sec  Paper. 

PASTERN  cfa  Horse,  in  the  manege,  is  the  di- 
flance  betwixt  the  joint  ne.\t  the  foot  and  the  coronet 
of  the  hoof.  This  part  (hould  be  fhort,  efpecially  in 
middle  Czed  horfts  ;  bccaule  long  pallerns  are  weak, 
and  cannot  fo  well  endure  travelling. 

P^\TF.nN-Jo'tn',  the  joint  next  a  horfe'a  foot. 
PASTIL,   or  Pastel,  among  painters,  a  kind  of 
palle  made  of  different  colours  ground  up  with  gum- 
water,  in  order  to  make  Crayons. 

Pastil,  in  pnarmacy,  is  a  diy  compofition  of  fwect- 
fmelling  relins,  aromatic  woods,  S:c.  fomttimes  burnt 
to  clear  and  fcent  the  air  of  a  chamber. 

PASTIME,  a  fport,  amufement,  or  diverfion.  Pa- 
ilimes  of  fame  kind  feem  to  be  alifolutely  necelTary, 
and  to  none  more  than  to  the  man  of  lludy  ;  for  the 
moft  vij-oroiis  mind  cannot  bear  to  be  always  bent. 
Conftant  application  to  one  purluit,  if  it  deeply  engage 
the  attention,  is  apt  to  unhinge  the  mind,  asd  to  ge- 
nerate madntfs  ;  of  which  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cer- 
vantes, and  the  aftronamer  of  Johnfun,  are  two  atj- 
jnirably  conceived  inftancej.  But  though  pallime  is 
neccifary  to  relieve  the  mind,  it  isdicatea  great  frivo- 
lity when  made  the  bulinefs  of  life  ;  and  yet  the  rich 
and  the  great,  who  are  not  obliged  to  labour  for  the 
means  of  fuKfiftence,  too  often  rove  from  pallime  to 
paftime  with  as  ronllant  afTiduityas  the  mechanic  toils 
ior  Ilia  family,  or  as  the  philofopher  devotes  himfelt 
to  the  cultivation  of  fcience.  When  thofe  pailimes 
tend  to  give  elallicity  to  the  mind  or  flrtngih  to  the 
body,  fuch  conduit  is  not  only  allowable,  but  praifc- 
v/orthy  ;  but  when  they  produce  elfefta  the  revtrfe  of 
thcfc,  it  is  both  hurtful  and  criminal.  The  gaming- 
table, the  mafquerade,  the  midnight  afrcrcbly  of  any 
lort,  mull  of  neceffity  enfeeble  both  the  body  and  the 
mind  ;  and  yet  fuch  are  the  ladiiKnable  amufcments  of 
the  piefent  day,  to  which   many  a  belle  and  many  a 
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bean  facrificc  their  beauty,  their  health,  their  quiet,  Pa-1:c- 
and  their  virtue.  ^— — ,^— 

Far  different  were  the  paftimcs  of  our  wifer  ancef- 
tors  :  Remote  from  vice  and  effeminacy,  they  were 
innocent,  manly,  and  generous  exercifes.  From  the 
ancient  records  of  this  country,  it  appears,  that  the 
fports,  amufements,  pleafurcs,  and  recreations,  of  our 
ancellors,  as  defcribcd  by  Fitz  Stephen  (a),  added 
ftrength  r.nd  agility  to  the  wheels  of  ilatc-mechanifm, 
while  thty  had  a  dircA  tendency  towards  utility.  For 
moft  of  thefe  ancient  recreations  are  refolvable  into  the 
public  defence  of  the  Hate  againll  the  attacks  of  a  fo- 
reign enemy.  The  play  at  ball,  derived  from  the  Ro- 
mans, is  iirlt  introduced  by  tliis  author  as  the  commoji 
ex«rcife  of  every  fchool-boy.  The  performance  was  ia 
a  field;  where  the  refort  of  the  molt  fubltantial  anl 
conliderable  citizens,  to  give  encouragement  and  coun- 
tenance to  this  feat  of  agility,  was  fplendid  and  nume- 
rous. Tije  Intention  of  this  amufement  at  this  ptrloi. 
of  time  was  to  make  the  juvenile  race  active,  nimble, 
and  vigorous ;  which  qualities  were  requifite  whenever 
their  aflillance  (hould  be  wanted  in  the  proteftion  of 
their  couatry.  The  next  fpecies  of  paftime  indeed 
does  not  feem  to  have  this  tendency  ;  but  it  was  only, 
as  it  ffemsj  an  annual  cuftom:  This  was  cock-tighting. 
The  author  tells  us,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  Shrovc- 
Tuefday,  on  which  day  this  cuftom  prevailed,  they 
concluded  the  day  in  throwing  the  ball:  which  feems 
to  infinuate,  that  the  cock-fighting  was  merely  in  coh- 
formity  to  ancient  ufagt,  and  limited  only  to  part  of 
the  day,  to  make  way  for  a  more  laudable  perform- 
ance. We  may  reafonitly  fuppofe,  although  this  au- 
thor is  entirely  fdent  upcm  this  head,  that  while  cock- 
fighting  WJS  going  on,  cock-throwing  was  the  fpjrt 
of  the  loweft  clals  of  people,  who  could  not  afiord  the 
expence  of  the  tormer(^B).  Another  fpecies  of  manly 
exercife  was  truly  martial,  and  intended  to  qualify 
the  adventurers  for  martial  difcipline.  It  is  related  ty 
Fitz-Stcphen  thus:  "  Every  Friday  in  Lent,  a  com- 
pany of  young  men  comes  into  the  field  on  horfeback, 
attended  and  condufted  by  the  belt  horfemcn  :  then 
march  forth  the  fons  of  the  citizens,  and  other  young 
men,  with  difarmtd  lances  and  Ihields ;  and  there 
praetife  feats  of  war.  Many  courtiers  likewife,  when 
the  king  is  near  the  fpot,  and  attendants  upon  noble- 
men, do  repair  to  thefe  exercifes  ;  and  while  the  hope 
of  victoiy  does  inflame  their  minds,  they  Ihow  by  good 
proof  how  ferviceable  they  would  be  in  martial  affairs." 
C  2  Thia 


(a)  Otherwife  called  Willi::m  Stephanides.  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Kino-  Stephen, 
to  the  time  ot  Richard  I.  He  wrote  a  Latin  trcatife,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  feveral  paftimcs 
which  were  countenanced  in  his  time.  Bale  in  his  writings  draws  a  pleafing  portrait  of  him.  He  is  likcwife 
Iketched  in    ftrong  and   forcible   outlines  of  praife   and  commendation    by  Leland.      Bale  fays   thus  of  him: 

1  he  tmie  which  other  people  ufually  mifemployed  in  an  idle  and  frivolous  manner,  he  confecrated  to  in- 
t^uiries  which  tended  to  increafe  the  fame  and  dignity  of  his  country  :  in  doing  which,  he  was  not  unworthy 
©1  being  compared  to  Plato  j  for,  like  Lim,  he  made  the  ftuJy  of  men  and  heaven  his  conftant  exer- 
cifc." 

(b)  There  were  places  fet  apart  for  the  battles  of  thefe  animal',  as  at  this  day,  where  no  one  was  admitted 
without  money.  Thefe  places,  or  pits  commonly  called,  were  fchools,  as  at  this  day,  in  which  people  were 
inftrufted  in  the  doctrines  of  chance,  lofs  and  gain,  betting  and  wagers,  and  particularly  in  the  liberal  ait 
ot  laying  t-j.'o  I'/  on'.  Cock-throwing  has  been  laudably  abohll'.ed  ;  for  it  was  a  l])e.ies  of  cruelty  toward.!  an 
innocent  and  ufcful  animal ;  and  fuch  a  cruelty  as  would  have  kindled  compuffion  in  the  hcnrt  of  the  rankclt 
barbarian. 
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Padime.  This  evidently  is  of  Roman  defcent,  and  immediately 
*"  V  brings  to  our  recoiled  ion  the  Luihis  Trojji,  fuppofed  to 
be  tVie  invention,  as  it  was  the  common  exertife,  of 
Afcanius.  The  common  people,  in  this  age  of  maf- 
culinc  manners,  made  every  amiifement  whcie  (Irength 
was  exerted  the  fubjeft-raalter  of  inftruiftion  and  im- 
provement :  inftnidcd  to  exert  their  bodily  ftiength  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  country's  rights  ;  and  their 
minds  improved,  by  fuch  exertion,  into  every  manly 
and  generous  piinciple. 

In  the  vacant  intervals  of  induftry  and  labour,  com- 
monly callt-d  the  Loly  days,  indoleoce  and  inactivity, 
which  at  this  day  mark  this  portion  of  time,  were 
found  only  in  thofe  whoft:  lives  were  dittempered  with 
age  or  infirmity.  The  view  which  Fitz-Stephen  gives 
us  of  the  Eaftcr-holydays  is  animated.  "  In  Ealler- 
holy  days  they  fight  battlfs  upon  the  water.  A  (bield 
13  hanged  upon  a  pole,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
ftream.  A  boat  is  prepared  without  oars,  to  be  borne 
along  by  the  violence  of  the  water  ;  and  in  the  fore- 
part thereof  ftandeth  a  young  man,  ready  to  give 
charge  upon  the  fhicid  with  his  lance.  If  fo  be 
that  he  break  his  lance  againil  the  fhleld,  and  doth 
not  fall,  he  is  thought  to  have  performed  a  worthy 
deed.  If  without  breaking  his  lance  he  runs  ftrong- 
ly  againil  the  (hield,  down  he  falleth  into  the  water  ; 
for  the  boat  is  violently  forced  with  the  tide  :  but  on 
each  fide  of  the  fhield  ride  two  boats,  furnifhed  with 
young  men,  who  recover  him  who  falleth  foon  as  they 
may.  In  the  holydays  all  the  fiimmer  the  youths  are 
exercifed  in  leaping,  dancinjj,  (hooting,  wreftling,  catt- 
ing the  ilone,  and  pradifing  their  ftiields  ;  and  the 
maidens  trip  with  their  timbrels,  and  dance  as  long  as 
they  can  well  fee.  In  winter,  every  holyday  before 
dinner,  the  boars  prepared  for  brawn  are  fct  to  fight, 
cr  elfe  bulls  or  bears  are  baited." 

Thefe  were  the  laudable  putfuits  to  which  leifure 
was  devoted  by  our  forefathers,  fo  far  back  as  the  year 
J  1 30.  Their  immediate  fucceflbrs  breathed  the  fame 
generous  fpirit.  In  the  year  1222,  the  6th  year  of 
Henry  III.  we  find,  that  certain  raafters  in  exercifea  of 
this  kind  made  a  public  profefTion  of  their  inftrU(flions 
and  difci'pline,  which  they  imparted  to  tliofe  who  were 
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defirous   of  attaining  excellence  and   *ii\ory  in  thefe   rafttme. 
honourable  atchievements.      About  this  period,   tlie'^^v""" 
perfons  of  better  rank  and  family  istroduccd  the  play 
of  7V«n/V(c);  and  erected  courts  or  oblong  edifices 
for  the  performance  of  the  exercife. 

About  the  year  1253,  in  the  38th  year  of  Hen- 
ry  III.  the  Quintan  was  a  fport  much  in  falhion  in  al- 
moft  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  contrivance 
confided  of  an  upright  poll  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground, 
upon  the  top  of  which  was  a  crofa  piece  of  wood, 
moveable  upon  a  fpindle;  one  cuJ  of  which  was  broad 
like  the  flat  part  of  an  halberd,  while  at  the  other  end 
was  hung  a  bag  of  fand.  The  exercife  was  perform- 
ed ou  horfeback.  The  mafterly  performance  wag, 
when,  upon  the  broad  part  keing  Hriick  with  a  lame, 
which  fomelimes  broke  it,  the  aflailant  rod.;  fwiftly 
on,  io  as  to  avoid  being  ftruckon  the  back  by  the  bag 
of  fand,  which  turned  round  inftantly  upon  the  flroke 
given  with  a  very  fwift  motion.  He  who  executed 
this  feat  iu  the  moft  dexterous  manner  was  declared 
viftor,  and  the  prize  to  which  he  became  intilled  was 
a  peacock.  But  if,  upon  the  aim  taken,  the  contender 
mifcirried  in  llriking  at  the  broadfide,  his  impotcncy 
of  Ikill  became  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  fpec* 
tators. 

Dr  Plott,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Oxfordshire, 
tells  us,  that  this  paftime  was  in  praiflice  in  his  time  at 
Deddington  in  this  county.  "  They  firll  (Cays  tliis  au- 
thor) fixed  a  poft  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  and 
then  placed  a  fmall  piece  of  timber  upon  the  top  ol  it, 
fattened  on  a  fpindle,  with  a  board  nsilcd  to  it  on  one 
end,  and  a  bag  of  fand  hanging  at  the  other.  Againil 
this  board  they  anciently  rode  with  fpears  :  now  as  I 
faw  it  at  Deddington  only  with  Itrong  ilaves,  which 
violently  bringing  about  the  bag  of  fand,  if  they  make 
Bot  good  fpeed  away,  it  ilrikes  them  in  the  neck  or 
fhouldeis,  and  fometiines  perhaps  ftrtkes  them  down 
from  their  horCes  ;  the  great  defign  of  the  fport  being 
to  try  the  agility  both  of  man  and  horfe,  and  to  break 
the  board  ;  which,  whoever  did,  was  accounted  con« 
queror  :  for  whom  heretofore  there  was  fome  reward 
always  appointed."  (d) 

Matthew  Paris,  fpeakiiig  of  this  manly  diverfion, 

fays. 


(c)  The  word  Tennis  items  to  owe  its  original  to  the  French  language  :  if  fo,  the  game  is  of  French  pro- 
dudlion.  Yet  the  ward  Une^  will  hardly  be  found  to  afford  incontrovertible  evidence  upon  this  fiibject.  For 
the  holdin^r  or  keeping  poflefTion  of  the  ball  is  no  part  of  the  game,  but  rather  a  circumftaace  cafually  at- 
tending it:  fince,  during  the  performance  of  it,  the  ball  is  in  continual  motion,  fo  there  can  be  no  lenex  at  this 
junfture.  Perhaps  a  place  in  France  called  Tenncis  (as  there  is  a  town  which  diflers  only  in  a  Utter,  called 
Scnnols,  in  the  dilhidl  of  Champagne)  was  the  place  where  the  balls  were  hrft  made,  and  the  game  firft  in- 
troduced. 

(n)  This  was  certainly  an  exercife  derived  from  a  military  inftitution  of  the  Romans,  though  not  Inftru. 
mentally  tlie  f.ime.  Whoever  confiders  the  form  and  difpofition  of  the  Roman  campj,  which  were  formed 
into  a  fquare  figure,  will  find  there  were  four  principal  gates  or  paflages.  Near  the  Qu/tjiarium,  or  Q^rellor'a 
apartment,  wa<  the  Forum,  or  what  is  now  called  a  futtling-houCe,  and  from  being  near  the  C^iidor's  ftation 
called  ^ixjiorium  Jorum.  At  this  part  was  a  fifth  gate  ^lintana,  where  the  foldiers  were  inltruc"\ed  in  the 
difcipline  of  the  Pa/aria,  which  was  to  aim  at  and  llrike  their  javelins  againft  an  upright  poll  fixed  in  the 
ground,  as  a  kind  oi prolujton  to  a  real  engagement  with  an  enemy.  By  the  frequent  practice  of  this  exercife, 
fometiines  called  exerdlium  ad palum  by  Human  writers,  the  foldiers  at  length  acquii-ed  not  only  a  dexterity  and 
addiefs  in  the  management  of  their  arms,  but  a  couilant  and  regular  exattiiefs  in  the  direftion  of  them.  Titus 
Livlus  Patavmus,  cap.  2.    PanciroUus  Rerum  Alemoral.  lib.  ii.  tit.  21.     yuhurlus  in  Jugujlanis  Monumtath,\\h.  li. 
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Upon  the  irrtiption  of  the  IJirl  ir.to  the  RomiUi  campa,  whith  they  plundered,  fays  Liviut,  ad  ^ejlorium 
fbnim,  ^uintanam^uf  ^erveiKruaf. 
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iftime.    fays,  "  The  London  youths  made  trial  of  their  ftrength 

"> on  horfebtck,  by  running  at  tlie  ^anlan  ;  in  doing 

which,  whotver  excelled  all  the  rcil  ^as  rewarded  with 
a  peacock."  This  fport  is  continued  to  this  day  in 
Wales  ;  and  being  in  ufe  only  upon  marriages,  it  may 
be  confidered  as  a  votive  patlime,  by  which  thefe  he- 
roic fpirits  fecm  to  with,  that  the  ma'k  ilfue  of  fuch 
marriage  may  be  as  ilroHj;-,  vigorous,  and  aftive,  as 
thofe  who  are  at  that  (ime  engaged  in  (he  celebration 
of  this  feftlve  exeition  of  manhond.  Virtuous  exer- 
cifes  of  ihis  kind  would  be  too  rude  and  barbarous  for 
the  attendants  on  pleafure  in  the  prefent  age.  ihe 
hand  would  tremble  at  the  weight  of  the  javcL'n  ;  and 
the  heart  would  pant  upon  the  apprehenfion  of  perfo- 
nal  infecurity.  While  thefe  exertions  of  triumphant 
prowcfs  continued,  the  fordid  degeneracy  of  difpofi- 
tion,  the  fupple  bafenefs  of  temper,  were  unknown  : 
for  the  love  of  country,  as  the  Roman  orator  has  wife- 
ly obferved,  incluiled  all  other  ■virtues.  But  if  we  guard 
the  palace  of  honour,  like  the  biazeii  caftle  of  Danae, 
with  every  poflTible  fecurity,  importunate  corruption 
will  be  ever  waiting  at  the  gate,  to  feize  an  opportuni- 
ty of  intrufion.  Thefe  feats  of  honourable  conteft  were 
fucceeded  by  the  gilded  banners  ot  exhibition,  and  ail 
the  long  train  of  dependents  in  the  interell  of  indo- 
lence :  for  the  writers  of  thefe  times  inform  us,  that 
the  fijft  pleafures  of  the  (tage  forced  the  paffes  to  public 
favour  in  the  year  1 391,  and  likewife  in  the  year  1409  ; 
fo  that  utility,  which  before  itood  on  the  right  hand 
of  pleafure,  was  now  ordered  to  withdraw  for  a  feafun. 
The  diama,  it  feems,  was  attempted  by  a  fet  of  ufe- 
lefs  and  iuligiiilicant  perfons  ctWhA  parijh-c/eris  ;  who, 
becaufe  they  had  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  ig- 
norantly  prefumed  that  this  included  every  other  fpe- 
cies  of  knok^  ledge.  The  fuhjcCt  was  truly  ferious,  the 
creation  of  the  world  ;  but  the  performance  mult  liave 
been  ludicrous.  It  was,  however,  honoured  with  the 
attendance  of  noble  perfonages  ;  and  royalty  itfcif 
deigned  to  caft  a  favourable  eye  upon  it,  for  the  king 
and  queen  were  prefent.  Thefe  interludes  laftej  no 
longer  than  the  time  tequifite  tor  the  former  canfe-- 
deracy  of  utility  and  pkalure  to  refume  its  powers  ; 
as  when  the  pliable  bow  by  being  too  much  bent  is 
put  out  of  (hape,  and  by  its  clalficity  recover-;  its  for- 
mer pofition.  The  lance,  the  (liicld,  the  ball,  and  the 
equcltrian  proceifion,  came  forward  again,  and  put  the 
dramatic  ufurper  to  flight.  After  this  period,  thefe 
objetts  of  gencrouR  pleafure  fetm  to  have  had  their  au- 
diii.i:e  of  leave,  and  one  general  objcdl,  indeed  no  Icfs 
manly  than  the  lormer,  to  have  hllrd  their  (tallons, 
which  was  archery.  This  liaJ  a  c<intiiui:.nce  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  for  we  find  in  many  hofpitala  found- 
ed in  that  reign,  among  the  aiticles  of  benefaction  re- 
corded upon  their  walls,  this  fingular  provifion,  arms 
for  the  boys,  which  figiutied  l/uius  and  arrows. 
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There  are  many  places  at  this  day,  formerly  refort-   PaOime. 

ed  to,  for  the  pradtice  of  this  noble  art,  dlllinguilhej T— ^ 

ly  appellations  which  indicate  t.'.eir  ancient  ul'age: 
fuL'h  as  Brentford  Butts,  Newirkgton  Butts,  and  many 
others  of  the  like  denomination.  It  appears  from  33 
Hen  Vlll.  that  by  the  inirulion  ot  other  pernicious 
games,  archery  had  been  for  a  long  time  dlfufed  ;  tO' 
revive  wliich  this  ftatute  was  made.  It  feems  th.nt  tlie 
bows  of  the  belt  kind  were  made  of  yew  ;  and  that 
this  wood  might  be  readily  obtained  for  this  purpofe, 
yew-trees  were  planted  in  churchyards.  The  fons  of 
thofe  only  who  were  perfon-,  of  fortune  and  fafhion,  if 
under  17  years  of  age,  were  permitted  to  ufe  fuch 
bows.  The  words  of  the  llatute  are  fingular,  and  ran- 
thus :  "  No  perfon  under  fevcnteen  years,  except  he, 
or  his  father  or  mother,  have  lauds  or  tenements  to 
the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds,  or  be  worth  in  value 
or  moveables  the  fum  of  forty  marks  fterling,  Ihall 
Ihoot  with  any  bow  of  yew,  which  fhall  be  bought  for 
him,  attcr  the  feall  of  our  Lady  next  coming,  under 
the  pain  to  lofe  and  forfeit  fix  ihillings  and  eightpence." 
Two  obfervations  arife  here  upon  thefe  words.  One, 
that  the  yew-wood,  not  being  fo  common  as  other 
wood,  might  probably  be  foon  found  deficient,  as  it 
was  the  belt  wood  for  making  bows,  if  not  rellrained 
in  the  ufe  of  it  to  particular  ages  and  perfons,  as 
young  people  wantonly  deftroy  what  is  put  into  their 
hands  for  ufeful  purpofes.  The  other  obfervation  is, 
that  the  age  of  17  is  by  this  ftatute  diftingullhed  as 
the  age  of  difcretion,  when  young  people  are  more  at- 
tentive and  confiderate  in  things  of  private  concern  ; 
an  age  in  thefe  times  which  few  ever  arrive  at,  and 
fome  never.  This  ftatute  makes  provifion  of  other 
kinds  of  wood  for  the  common  people  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  "  To  the  intent  that  every  perfon  may 
have  bows  of  mean  price,  be  it  enafted,  that  every 
bowyer  fhall,  for  every  bow  that  he  maketh  of  yew, 
make  four  other  bows,  meet  to  (hoot  with,  of  elm, 
wich,  hifill,  alh,  or  other  wood  apt  for  the  fame,  un- 
der pain  to  lofe  and  forfeit  for  every  fuch  bow  fo  lack, 
ing  the  fum  of  three  (hillings  and  fourpencc."  It 
feems  there  was  a  fpecies  of  yew  at  this  cime  called 
r/i,  which  wood  was  (Irongei  and  more  pliant  than  the 
common  yew  mentioned  in  this  ftatute,  and  the  price 
of  it  fixed.  "  Moreover,  no  bowyer  ihall  fell  or  put 
to  fale  to  any  of  the  king's  fu>  jecls,  any  bow  of  yew 
of  the  tax  called  eli,  above  the  pi  ice  of  three  Ihilliugg 
and  louvpencc,  under  the  pain  to  forfeit  twenty  (hillings 
for  every  bew  fold  above  the  faid  price." 

From  thefe  feveral  confideratioiis  which  occur  in  • 
this  ftatute,  we  can  trace  three  refplendent  qualitiep, 
courage,  ftrength,  and  agility  ;  which  three  united, 
infpircd  two  more,  generoiity  and  magnanimity.  Up- 
on the  decline  of  this  and  other  polilhed  {k)  amufe- 
ments,  a  favage  deformity  of  manners  fprung  up,  liut 
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(e)  How  widely  different  the  conceptions  of  polltenefs  at  this  day  from  what  they  were  in  the  moft  re- 
fined  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome!  Thefe  two  Uatcs  agreed  in  fixing  the  ftandard  of  this  actomplilhment  upon 
the  fitnefs  and  propriety  of  things.  Wc  bend  to  an  arbitral y  impofturc  of  language,  trufting  to  the  fcnfe  iinj 
meaning  of  our  oppolite  Gallic  neighbours,  as  if  this  IflaiiJ  was  st  all  times  to  biTthe  foot-ball  of  that  conti- 
nent. To  define  politencfs  in  its  ancient  and  true  ftnfe.  It  is  a  manly  exertion  of  condudt,  founded  upon  every 
noble  and  virtuous  principle.  Gallic  politcnefa  is  an  effen.inate  inqiotcnce  of  dtmianor,  founded  upon  lallacv, 
cvafion,  and  wcry  inlidious  artifice.     There  can  be  no  fccurity,  no  happinefi,  no  firofpcrlty,  awaiting  tii'i» 

kingdom. 
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rjA^me.  fpjnglci  hert  anj  there  with  the  oppofite  charaSer 
'~"~^'"~~^  of  l.zy  opiilfiice,  wl)ich  bi'ian  now  to  erett  htr  velvet 
llani'.ard  in  tUliance  ot  chaltc  and  r<;;;uhr  manners. 

Towaixls  the  beginning  of  James  I.'s  rciijn,  mihtsry 
prowcfa  ffcnis  to  have  founded  a  retreat  (f).  He,  to 
ijratify  thr  importunity  of  the  common  people,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  obviate  his  own  fears  upon  a  rtlufal, 
publilhet!  a  book  of  fports,  in  which  the  people  had 
iiecn  foroe  time  before  ufually  indulged  on  Sunday 
eveniniji.,  !-ut  which  had  bten  lately  prohibited.  Thefe 
fports  confiileJ  of  daniin.',  fingiiijj.  wrcllling,  church 
alt:i,  snd  other  ['rofnationj  ot  that  day. 

Chajlcf,  his  fuccclfor.  wifely,  in  the  very  entrance 
of  bis  reii;n,  abolillie;!  tliefe  fports.  The  aft  of  Charlt  s 
llatci  the  ftfvcral  amufements  in  part  ;  by  uliicii  v.c 
may  conj  cture  what  wa's  the  icmaiuder  as  ftattd  in 
the  liook  of  fports  by  James.  It  is  netcfVary  to  ttan- 
fcriSe  lliat  part  of  the  ait  relating  to  this  fubj»ift. 
"  Forafni'.ich  as  tlK-re  is  nothing  more  acceptable  to 
Goii,  than  the  true  and  fincere  woifhip  of  Him,  and 
fervic-e  according  to  His  holy  will,  and  that  tfiC  holy 
ktepina;  of  the  Lord's  day  is  a  principal  p?rt  of  tiie 
iervict  of  GoJ,  which  in  ramy  places  of  this  realm 
hr.th  1  een,  and  now  ie,  prophaned  and  neglefted  by  a 
difordcrly  fort  of  people,  in  exercifin^^  and  fnqiientin^ 
bearbaiting,buil!>aitin^,  interludes,  aiidcomiiionplays, 
an^'.  other  unhiw  ful  cx'-rcifcs  a*id  paftinies,  ncgltilt- 
ing  divine  fervicc  both  in  thei'  own  pniifbes  and  tlfe- 
wiiere  :  Be  it  ena£i'--fl,  that  fiom  and  after  foity  (iaya 
iiex'  alter  the  end  of  this  feflion  of  parl'ament,  tliere 
!lia!l  be  no  meetings,  afl'emblies,  or  concourfe  ot  people, 
out  of  thtirown  pariihes,  on  the  Lord's  clay,  within 
tiiis  realm  of  England,  or  any  the  dominions  thereof, 
for  any  fports  or  pa.limcs  whitfocver  :  nor  any  bear- 
baiting,  bull-bsicing,  interludes,  common  plays,  or 
rithtv  unlawful  exercifcs  or  paftimea,  ufcd  by  any  pcr- 
lon  or  perfons  within  their  'own  pariihes  :  an.i  that 
every  perfon  and  perfons  offending  in  any  of  the  faid 
premifes,  fliall  fortit  for  every  offence  the  fun  of  three 
Ihillings  and  f«urpence  ;  the  fame  to  be  employed  and 
converted  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  parirti  where 
fuch  offence  (liall  be  committed."  All  this  was  perhaps 
proper,  aad  (hovved  the  diilinguilhed  piety  of  this  un- 
fortunate n.onarch.  But  in  this  age  likewife  ended  the 
manly  fports  of  Britons,  and  nothing  was  introduced 
that  could  compenfitefor  the  lofs. 

All  thefe  lufory  arts,  corfidtred  as  vehicles  of  plea- 
fure,  from  the  variety  of  their  inventions,  reprefent 
pleafurc  as  a  fleecing  phantom  :  tvincin  '  at  the  fame 
time  the  liability  of  happinefs  as  fpringing  trora  inter- 
nal order.  Even  reflex  afts,  pregnant  with  future 
liopes  of  folace  and  focial  rtcreation,  have  more  true 
feelingi  in  expectancy  than  thofe  which  arife  from  the 
object  in  pollcflion.  Nay,  pleafure  is  foiuid  frequent- 
ly in  the  imagination  only  :  for  Ixion's  difappoint- 
ment  frequently  awaits  us  when  we  advance  to  embrace 
this  Juno  of  our  defires. 
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Upon  the  whole,  happinefj,  tlte  only  thing  of  in-  Ptftini 
trinfic  v'hit,  mull  arifi-  m  the  hca.t,  and  be  fomething  '~"~i'~ 
more  folid  than  v.hat  mere  amulcment  cin  pcflihly 
fupply.  Amuknients  or  piftimes  cug^t  to  be  con- 
fidercd  onlv  as  necefl'ary  iilaxaiions  from  fevcrer  aad 
more  ufeUil  employment  ;  and  in  this  point  of  view 
they  may  be  fokly  purfued;  but  they  become  iriminal 
when  they  occupy  the  place  of  the  buGntfs  of  life. 

PASl'INACA,  the  Pa;<snli>  :  A  geius  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
j'l.-<.nt3  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  unJer  the 
45th  order,  UmhcllaU.  Tiie  fruit  is  an  elliptical  com* 
pittTed  plane  J  the  petaU  are  involuted  and  entire. 
There  are  only  two  Ipecies  of  this  genus  ;  the  prin* 
cipal  of  which  is  ihe  finj/inucajaliva,  cr  garden-parfnep  i 
which  is  an  exceeding  line  efculent  root.  It  is  to  be  pro- 
pagated by  fortinj;  the  feeds  in  February  or  March,  in 
a  rich  mellow  foil,  whicli  mull  be  Jeep  dug,  that  the 
roots  may  be  able  to  run  deep  without  hindcrance. 

It  is  a  common  pradice  to  low  carrots  at  the  fame 
tiino,  upon  the  fame  ground  with  the  parfneps ;  and 
if  the  carrots  are  defigneJ  to  l;e  drawn  young,  there 
is  no  barm  in  it.  The  parfneps,  when  they  arc  grown 
up  a  little,  mult  be  thinned  to  a  foot  dillance,  and 
carefully  kept  clear  of  weeds.  They  are  finelt  tafted 
juft  at  the  feafon  v.'hen  the  leaves  arc  decayed  :  and 
fuch  as  are  defjrous  to  eat*  them  in  fprinjj  ftiouid  have 
thera  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  prcfervcd  in  fand. 
When  the  feed«  are  to  lie  faved,  fome  very  ft roog  and 
tine  plants  fhould  be  left  four  feet  dillance;  and  to- 
wiirds  the  end  sf  Augutl,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, the  feeds  will  be  ripe:  they  mutt  then  be 
carefully  gathered,  and  dried  on  a  co:trfe  cloth.  'I'hey 
Hiould  always  be  fown  the  fpring  foUowiug ;  for  they 
do  not  keep  well. 

Hints  have  been  given  and  experiment?  made  by 
agricultural  focietiej,  relpe£ting  parfnepj,  in  <prder 
to  raife  clicm  for  winter  food  to  cattle.  It  has  lonpf 
been  a  cuflom  in  fome  parts  of  Brittany,  to  fow  parf- 
neps in  the  open  field  for  the  food  of  cattle  ;  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  firll  volume  of  the  TranfaCtioni 
of  a  Sociecy  inllituted  in  that  province,  for  the  en-f 
couragement  of  the  oeconomical  and  commercial  inte- 
refts  of  their  country.  "  It  is  of  great  importance 
(lay  they)  that  parfneps  fhould  be  univcrfally  cultiva- 
ted ;  bccaufc  they  afFofd  an  excellent  and  wholefome 
food  for  all  kinds  of  cattle  during  the  winter,  and 
may  he  ufed  to  great  advantajre  to  fatten  tliem.  Our 
hogs  have  no  other  food  in  ail  ihac  feafon,  and  our 
bullocks  and  oxen  thrive  well  upon  it.  Our  cows  ted 
with  prirfncps  give  more  milk  than  with  any  other  wia- 
tcr  fodder,  .ind  that  miik  yields  better  butter  than  the 
milk  of  cows  nounlhed  with  any  other  fubllance.  Our 
horfts  fatten  with  this  food  ;  though  fome  pretend  that 
It  renders  them  lefs  mettlefome,  and  hurts  their  le,'js 
and  eyes.     Cattle   eat  thefe  roots  raw  at   firll  fliced 
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kingdom,  fo  long  as  wt  fawn  to  fafliions  that  difgracc  humanity,  and  to  manners  which  confift  of  more  thau 
Punic  perfidy. 

(r)  It  hath  been  confidently  afferted  by  iome  hiftotians,  that  James  was,  during  his  whole  life,  ftruck  with 
terror  upon  the  fight  of  a  drawn  fword  ;  which  was  the  reafon  of  his  great  unwillingnefs  in  beftowing  the  ho- 
nour ot  kniuhthood.  Eor  at  this  junfture,  he  had  fuch  a  tremor  upon  him,  that  inftead  of  laying  the  fword 
upon  the  (houlder  of  the  perfon  to  be  knighted,  he  fiequent'.y  would  be  obferved  almull  co  thruft  the  poiut  ol 
it  into,  the  face  of  the  party  :  which  occafioned  thofe  about  him  to  aflift  him  in  the  direction  of  his  hand. 
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loptiori  len^-thwiTe  ;  and  when  they  hc^ln  not  to  reli/li  thei-n, 
II         they  are  cut  in  pieces,  put  into  a  large  copper,  prtfrcd 
"[^  down  there,  and  boded   with   only   fo   much  water  as 
fills  up  the  chafms  between  them.     They  then  eat  them 
very  greedily,  an.!  continue  to  like  them."     See  Pa- 
nax and  OfOPANAX. 

PASTOPHORI,  araongil  t!ie  ancients,  were  pnclh 
whofe  office  it  was  to  carry  the  ima^^es,  along  with  the 
fhrines  of  the  godi,  at  folemn  feftivals,  when  they  were 
to  pray  to  them  for  rain,  fair  weather,  or  the  like.  The 
Greeks  had  a  college  of  this  order  of  priefts  in  SvUa's 
time.  The  cells  or  apartments  ne;ir  the  temples,  where 
the  paftopliort  lived,  were  called  paJlophorLi.  'Iheie 
were  fcveral  lodging-rooms  for  the  priclls  of  a  fimiiar 
kind  in  the  temple  of  Jerufklem. 

PASTORAL,  in  general,   fomtthing  that  relates 
to  (hepherds  :    hence  we  fay,    paftoral  life,  manners, 
poetry,   &c. 
,.,  Paftor<il   life  may   be  confidered   in   three  different 

uiti,  views  ;  either  fuch  as  it  ntnv  aftiially  is  ;  when  the 
•  '"•  flate  of  fhepherds  is  reduced  to  be  a  mean,  fervlle,  and 
'7*  laborious  (late  ;  when  their  employments  fare  become 
difagreeable,  and  their  ideas  grofsandlow:  or  fuch 
as  we  may  fuppnf;  it  once  to  have  been,  in  the  mare 
early  and  fimple  age'',  when  it  was  a  life  of  eale  and 
abundance  ;  when  tht  wealth  of  men  confiHed  chiefly 
in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  fhepherd,  though  unre- 
fined in  his  manners,  was  refptAible  in  his  ftate  :  or, 
laftly,  fuch  as  it  never  was,  and  never  can  in  reality 
be,  when,  to  the  cafe,  innocence,  and  fimplicity  of 
the  early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  polilhed  lafte, 
and  cultivated  manners,  of  modern  times.  Of  thefe 
three  ftatcs,  the  fird  is  too  grofs  and  mean,  the  lad 
too  refined  and  uncatural,  to  be  made  the  ground-work 
of  palloral  po;try.  Either  of  thefe  extremes  is  a 
rock  upon  which  the  poet  will  fplit.  If  he  approach  too 
near  it.  We  (hall  be  difgufted  if  he  give  us  too  much 
of  the  fsrvile  employments  and  low  ideas  of  aftual 
peafanrs,  as  Theocritus  is  cenfured  for  having  fome- 
timcs  done  ;  and  if,  like  fome  of  the  French  and  Ita- 
lian writers  of  paflorals,  he  makes  his  (bepherds  dif- 
courfe  as  if  they  were  courtiers  and  fcholars,  he  then 
retains  the  name  only,  but  wants  the  fpirit  of  paftoral 
poetry. 

PJsToR.ir  Poetry.  See  Poetry,  Part  If.  Seft  IV. 
PASTRY,  that  branch  of  cookery  which  is  chiefly 
taken  up  in  making  pics,  padies,  cakes,  &c.  See  Paste. 
Dr  Cullen  obfirves,  that  \nAe  is  very  hard  and  in- 
digefliblc  without  butter  ;  and  even  with  it,  is  apt  to 
produce  heart  burn  r.nd  acefcency.  Perhaps  this  is 
iiicreafed  by  the  burned  butter,  from  a  certain  fenfibi- 
lily  in  the  ll'^macli,  which  wccafions  all  empyreumatic 
oils  to  be  long  retained,  and  fo  turn  rancefcent  and 
acid. 

PASTURE,  or  PAsTUKR-LanJ,  is  that  refetved 
for  feeding  c.ittle. 

Pafliire  land  u  of  fuch  advantage  to  hnfbiradry,  that 
many  prefer  it  even  to  corn-land,  btcaufe  of  the  fmall 
hazard  and  labour  that  attends  it  ;  and  as  it  Iws  the 
foundation  for  moft  of  the  profit  that  is  expecdcd  from 
the  araldi  land,  becaufe  of  the  m inure  afforded  by 
the  cattle  which  arc  fed  Upon  it.  Pafture  ground  is 
of  two  forts  ;  the  one  is  meadow  lind,  which  is  often 
©vcillowtd;   and  tiie  othei  is  upland,  which  lies  high 
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and  dry.  The  firil  of  thefe  will  produce  3  mtich  Pa''"?- 
gi eater  quantity  of  hay  than  the  latter,  and  will  not  — "NT""* 
require  manuring  or  drelTing  fo  often  :  but  then  the 
hay  produced  on  the  upland  is  much  preferable  to  the 
other  ;  as  is  alio  the  meat  wdiich  is  fed  in  the  upland 
more  valued  than  that  which  i^  fatted  in  rich  mea- 
dows ;  though  the  latter  will  make  the  fatter  and  lar- 
ger cattle,  as  is  feen  by  thofe  which  are  brought  from 
the  low  rich  lands  in  Lincolnihire.  But  where  people 
are  nice  in  their  meat,  they  will  give  a  much  larger 
price  for  fuch  as  hath  been  fed  on  the  downs,  or  in 
(Jiort  upland  pafture,  than  for  the  other,  which  is 
much  larger.  BeiiJes  this,  dry  paftures  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  meadows,  that  they  may  be  fed  all 
the  winter,  and  are  not  fo  fubject  to  poach  in  wet 
weather  ;  nor  will  there  be  fo  many  bad  weeds  pro- 
duced ;  whi.;h  are  great  advantages,  and  do  in  a 
great  meafure  recompenfe  for  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
crop. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  advantages  of  mea- 
dow land,  or  fuch  as  is  capable  of  being  overflowed 
with  water,  and  given  directions  for  draining  and  ini- 
provin.;;  low  pafture  land,  under  the  article  Meadow  ; 
therefore  fhall  not  repent  thit  here,  but  jull  men- 
tion fome  methods  for  improving  of  upland  pallure. 

The  firft  improvement  of  upland  padure  is,  by  fen- 
cing it,  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  fields  of  four,  five, 
fix,  eight,  or  ten,  acres  each,  planting  timber  trees 
in  the  helgc-ro  vs,  which  will  fcreen  the  grafj  from 
the  dry  pinching  winds  of  March,  which  will  prevent 
the  grafs  from  growing  in  large  open  lands  ;  fo  thnt  if 
April  proves  a  dry  month,  the  land  produces  very 
little  hay  ;  whereas  in  the  (heltered  fields,  the  graft 
will  begin  to  grow  early  in  March,  and  will  cover  the 
ground,  and  prevent  the  fun  from  parching  the  roots 
of  the  grafs,  whereby  it  will  keep  growing,  fo  as  to 
afford  a  tolerable  crop  if  the  fpring  fhoidd  prove  drv. 
Bnt  in  fencing  of  land  the  inclofure  muft  not  be 
made  too  fmall,  efpecially  where  the  hedgerows  are 
planted  with  trees  ;  becaufe,  wlien  the  trees  are  advan- 
ced to  a  confiderable  height,  they  will  fpread  over  the 
land  ;  and  where  they  are  clofe,  will  render  the  grafs 
four  ;  fo  that  inftead  of  being  of  an  advantage,  it  will 
greatly  injure  the  pafture. 

The  next  improvement  of  upland  pifture  Is,  to  make 
the  turi  good,  where,  either  from  the  badncfs  of  the 
foil,  or  for  want  of  proper  care,  the  grafs  hath  been 
deftroyed  by  rufhes,  bulhes,  or  mole  hills.  Where  the 
furface  of  the  land  is  cl  lyey  and  cold,  It  may  be  im- 
proved by  paring  it  o(f,  and  burning  it ;  but  if  it  is  an 
hot  fandy  land,  then  chalk,  lime,  marie,  or  clay,  are 
\try  proper  manures  to  liy  upon  it  ;  but  tiris  (hould  be 
laid  in  pretty  goo!  quantities,  other*ife  it  will  be  of 
little  fervice  to  the  land. 

If  the  ground  is  overrun  with  bufhis  or  ruftijs.  It 
vnW  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  hnd  to  grub  tlicni 
up  towards  the  latter  part  of  fummer,  and  after  they 
are  drie!  to  burn  them,  and  fpread  the  allies  over  the 
ground  juft  before  the  autumnal  rains  ;  at  which  time 
the  furface  of  the  land  (hould  be  levelled,  and  fown 
with  grafs-fccd,  which  will  come  up  iu  a  (hort  time, 
and  make  good  grafs  the  folia  ving  fpring.  So  alfo, 
when  the  l.ind  Is  full  of  mole-hills,  thefe  (hould  be  p*- 
red  off,  and  either  burat  foi  the  alhes,  or  fpread  im- 
<»  m«4ialcif 
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Piftiire.    mf!^iate!y  on  tVi?  groiini  when  th'y  are  pirfd  Plf,  ob- 

""""^^ kTving  to  (o*  [Ik  bare  p.itchej  with  grdfa  feed  j aft  ue 

the  autumnal  rains  !)i'<in- 

Whtre  tlic  laid  has  b;pn  thus  m-.sniireil,  ic  will  br 
of  ^jrf  .<t  fervice  to  roll  the  turf  in  ihe  monllis  ot  Fe- 
biujiy  an-l  March  vi-ith  an  heavy  wood  roller  ;  alwaye 
obfcrvin^  to  lio  it  in  woiil  weathtr,  that  tlic  roller 
in;iv  make  ,in  imprtdi  mi  ;  this  will  renJei  the  furlace 
level,  ^nl  m.ke  it  mu«h  eafier  to  mow  the  graCs  thnn 
when  the  )j -oiinJ  lies  in  hills  ;  and  will  alfo  caufe  the 
turf  to  tliicki-n,  fo  as  to  hsve  wh  t  the  ■,)eo;'le  iilu.iily 
term  a  gioJ  loflom  The  >  rafs  likwife  will  be  itie 
fweeltr  for  this  hulbandry,  and  it  will  be  a  great  help 
to  dcftroy  bad  weeds 

Anotlier  improvement  of  \:pland  pafturfs  is,  the 
feeding  of  th-m  ;  tor  where  this  is  not  pr<tftifed,  the 
LnJ  nui'.l  be  manured  it  \c  A  eveiy  third  yiar  .  and 
where  a  far^ner  haih  much  arable  lind  in  his  polTef- 
fion,  he  will  not  cire  to  part  with  hU  manure  to  the 
pafture.  Therefore  every  farmer  fiiould  endeavour  to 
■proportion  his  pafture  to  his  ara  le  land,  efpecialiy 
whtre  manure  is  fcarce,  otherwife  he  will  fo,»n  find 
his  error  ;  for  the  p  illure  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
profit  which  may  arife  from  the  aral.lc  land. 

Whenevir  the  upland  paftures  are  mended  by  ma- 
nure, there  (hould  l)e  a  regard  had  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  and  a  proper  fort  of  manure  applied  :  as  for  in- 
ilance,  all  hot  fandy  Isnd  fliould  have  a  C(ld  manure  ; 
neat's  dung  and  fwinc's  diinij  are  very  proper  lor  fucii 
lands  ;  but  for  cold  lands,  ho'.fe  dung,  alhes,  and  other 
warm  manures,  are  proper.  And  when  thefe  are 
applied,  it  ihould  be  done  in  autumn,  before  the  rains 
have  foaked  the  ground,  and  rendered  ic  too  foft  to 
cart  on  ;  and  it  (hould  be  carefully  fprcad,  breaking 
all  the  clods  as  fmall  as  pofllble,  and  then  harrowed 
■with  bufhes,  to  let  it  down  to  the  roots  of  the  grafo. 
When  the  manure  is  laid  on  at  this  feafon,  the 
taiiia  in  winter  will  wafh  down  the  falls,  fo  that  the 
i'ollowing  fpring  the  grafs  will  receive  the  advantage 
of  it. 

There  (hould  alfo  he  preat  care  taken  to  deftroy 
the  weeds  in  the  pafture  every  fpring  and  autumn  : 
for,  where  this  is  not  pta(5liied,  the  weeds  will  ripen 
their  feeds,  which  will  fpread  over  the  ground,  and 
thereby  fill  it  with  fuch  a  crop  of  weeds  as  will  foon 
overbear  the  jrtdfs,  and  dcftroy  ic  ;  and  it  will  be  very 
flifficult  to  root  thera  out  after  thev  have  gotten  fuch 
poiTeffion,  efjjecially  ragwort,  and  fuch  other  weeds  as 
have  down  a  '.hiring  to  their  feeds. 

The  grafs  which  is  fown  in  thefe  upland  paftures 
feldom  degencr.ite,  if  the  land  is  tolera'ly  good:  where- 
as the  low  meadows,  which  are  overflo^.vcd  in  winter, 
jn  a  few  years  turn  to  an  harlh  rufhy  grafs,  though  the 
upland  will  continue  a  fine  fweet  grafs  for  many  years 
without  renewing. 

There  is  no  part  of  husbandry  of  which  the  farmers 
are  in  general  more  ignorant  than  that  of  the  pnfture : 
moft  of  them  fuppofe,  that  when  old  paftur«  is  plowed 
up,  it  can  never  be  hrouj;ht  to  have  a  good  fward 
asain  ;  fo  their  common  method  of  managing  their  land 
afterploughing,  is  to  fow  with  their  crop  of  barley  fome 
jrrafs  feeds  as  they  call  them  ;  that  is,  either  the  red 
clover,  which  they  intend  to  ftand  two  years  after  the 
com  is  taken  off  the  ground,  oi  rye-gral's  mixed  with 
trefoil ;  but  at  all  tliefe  are  at  moft  but  biennial  plants, 


whofe  roon  decay  foos  after  their  feeds  are  perfcAcJ, 
fo  ilic  ground,  having  no  crop  Uf»on  it,  iea^^ain  pl.>u  ;h-  " 
ed  for  corii  ;  and  thi«  is  the  .onllant  round  which  the 
lands  arc  urn;  loyrtl  in  bj  the  better  fort  ol  farmers. 

But  whatever  may  have  b^-cn  the  practice  of  thefe 
people,  it  is  certainly  pofiidlc  to  lay  down  Ijnds  which 
have  !»etii  in  tillage  with  grafii,  in  fuch  a  m.mner  as  that 
the  fward  (hall  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  tlian  any  natu- 
ral grafs,  and  of  36  lo:ig  durafon.  But  this  is  n^vtr  to 
be  expc'flei  in  the  common  n;ethod  of  lowing  a  crop 
of  corn  with  the  grils  fecci-  ;  tor,  wherevtr  this  has 
lieen  pradifed,  if  the  corn  \vi-.  fjc.ecdcd  well,  the 
fjraii-  hai  been  very  poor  and  wcik  ,  fo  that  if  the  land 
has  not  been  very  );eod,  t  .e  ^Mid  l-ias  Icsrccly  been 
worth  f-iving  ;  for  the  foUowin^  year  ;t  li^s  produced 
but  little  hay,  and  the  year  after  the  crop  ia  worth 
little,  either  to  mow  or  leed.  N'or  ctm  it  be  expeolcd 
to  be  otherwife,  lor  t'le  grouni!  cannot  nouri(h  two 
crops ;  and  if  there  were  no  defi  iency  in  the  land,  yet 
the  corn,  being  the  full  and  moft  vigorous  of  growth, 
will  keep  the  grafs  from  making  any  confi  lerai  le  pro- 
grefs ;  fo  that  the  plants  will  be  extremely  weak,  und 
but  very  thin,  many  of  them  which  come  up  in  thf 
fpring  being  deftroyed  by  the  corn  ;  for  whenever  there 
are  r<iots  of  corn,  it  cannot  be  expcftcd  there  (hould 
be  any  grafs.  Therefore  the  grafs  rauft  be  thin  ;  and 
if  the  land  is  not  in  good  heart  to  fupply  the  grafs 
with  nouri(hment,  that  the  roots  may  hrauch  out  alter 
the  corn  is  gone,  there  cannot  be  any  confiderabl; 
crop  of  clover  ;  and  as  their  reots  are  biennial,  many 
of  the  ftrongell  plants  will  petilh  foon  after  they  are 
cut  ;  and  the  weak  plants,  which  had  made  but  little 
progrefs  before,  will  be  the  principal  part  of  the  croji 
for  the  fucceeding  year  ;  which  it  many  times  not 
worth  ftanding. 

Therefore,  when  ground  is  laid  down  for  grafs, 
there  (hould  be  no  crop  of  any  kind  fown  with  the 
feeds  ;  or  at  left  the  crop  (hould  be  fown  very  thin, 
and  the  land  (hould  be  well  ploughed  and  cleaned  from 
weeds,  otherwife  the  weeds  will  come  up  the  firll,  and 
grow  fo  ttrong  as  to  overbear  •ehr  grafs,  and  if  they 
are  not  pulled  up,  will  entirely  fpoil  it.  The  beft  fea- 
fon to  fow  the  grafs  leeds  upon  dry  land,  when  no 
other  crop  is  fown  with  thtm,  is  about  the  middle  of 
September  or  fooner,  if  there  is  an  appearance  of  rain: 
for  the  giound  being  then  warm,  if  there  happen  fome 
good  fliowers  of  rain  after  the  feed  is  fown,  the  grafs 
will  foon  make  its  appearance,  and  get  fiiflScient  root- 
ing in  the  ground  before  winter  :  fo  will  not  be  in  dan- 
ger of  having  the  roots  turned  out  of  the  ground  by 
froft,  efpecialiy  if  the  ground  is  well  rolled  before  the 
froft  comes  on,  which  will  prefs  it  .iown,  and  fix 
the  earth  clofe  to  the  roots.  Where  this  hath  not 
been  praclifed,  the  froft  has  often  loofened  the  ground 
fo  much,  as  to  let  in  the  air  to  the  roots  of  the  grafs, 
and  done  it  great  damage  ;  and  this  has  been  brought 
as  an  objection  to  the  autumnal  fowiiig  of  graffl  ;  but 
it  will  be  found  to  h.ive  no  weight  if  the  above  direc- 
tion is  praftifcd  :  nor  is  there  any  hazard  of  fowinj 
the  grafs  at  this  feafon,  but  th.it  of  dry  weather  after 
the  feeds  are  fown  ;  for  if  the  grifs  come,-;  up  well, 
and  the  ground  is  well  lolled  in  the  end  of  Oftober,  or 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  repeated  again  the 
be;;innlr.g  of  March,  the  fward  will  be  clofely  joined 
at  boltem,  and  a  good  crop  of  hay  may  be  expeded 
J  the 
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'allure,    the  fame  fumner.      But  where  tlic  pround  cannot  be  clover  to   fpread  over  and   cover  the  land.     There- 

-v~~^  prf  pare;!  for  fowinp  at  that  feafcn,  it  may  be  perform-  fore  a  good  fward  can  never  he  cxptfted  where  this  is 

cd   the  middle   or   latter  end  of  Match,  according  to  not  fown  ;  for  in  moil  of  the  natural  pa  (lures,  we  find 

the   feafon's  hting  early    or  late  ;    tor,   .11   backward  this  plant  mcikes  no  fmall  (hare  of  the  fward  ;  and  it  Is 

fprings,   and   in   coM   land,  we  have  often  fowed  the  equally  good  for  wet  and  dry  land,  growing  naturally 

grafs  in  the  middle  of  April  w^fh   fuccefs ;  but  there  upon  gravel  and  clay  in  mod  parts  of  Engl;'nd  :  which 

is  dantjcr,  in  fowintj  late,   of  dry  weather,  and  efpeci-  is  a  pl^in  indication  how  eafily  this  plant  may  he  i  ul- 

ally  if  the  laud  is  hsfht   and  dry;  for  we  have  feen  tivnted    to    great    advantage    in    moft    forts    of  land 

many  times  the  whole  furfacc  of  the  ground  removed  throughout  this  kingdom. 

by  ftrong  winds  at  that  fcafon;  fo  that  the  feeds  have  'I'lierefore  the  true  caufe  why  the  land  which  has 

been  driven  in  heaps  to  one  fide  of  the  lield.     Theie-  been  in  tillage  is  not  brou.jht  to  a  good  turf  again,  in 

fore,  whenever  the   fee^s  are   fown   late  in  the  fpring,  the  ufual  method   of  hufbandry,   is,   from  the  farmers 

it  will  he  proper   to   roll  the   ground  well  foon  after  not  didiuguifhing  which  t'rafTcs  are  annual  from  thofe 

the  (etds  are  fown,  to  fettle  the   furface,  and  prevent  whic>  are  perennial :    for  if  annual  or  biennial  gralTes 
its  being  remove  1. 

The  forts  of  feeds  v.  hich  are  the  heft  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  are,  the  befl  fort  of  upland  hay-feeds,  taken 
from  the  cleaned  paftures,  w  here  there  are  n(^  iiad 
weeds;  if  this  feed  is  fifted  to  cle:in  it  from  rubbilh, 
three  bufljels  will  be  fufTicient  to  (ow  an  acre  of  land. 


Pafture 


are  fown,  thcfe  will  pf  courfe  foon  decay  ;  fo  that, 
un!el6  where  fome  of  their  ft-eds  may  have  ripened  and 
fallen,  nothing  can  be  expeded  on  the  land  but  what 
will  naturally  come  up.  Therefore  this,  with  the  co- 
vetous method  of  laying  down  the  ground  with 
a  crop  of   corn,    has   occafioned   the  general  failure 


The  other  fort  is  the /;//<?//'(/n /ira/tn/f  allmm,  which  is  of  increafing   the  pafture  in  many  parts   of  Britain, 

commonly  known  by  the  names  luhlle  Dulcb  clover,  or  where   it  is  now  much  more  valuable  than  any  arable 

•VL^hltc  homyfiicLU  grafs.     Eight  pounds  of  this  feed  will  land. 

be  enough  for  one  acre  of  land.     The  gr;fs  (eed  (hould  After  the  ground  has  been  fown  in  the  manner  te- 

be  fown  firft,  ana  then  the  Dutcli  clover-feed  may  be  fore  dirtfted,  and  brought  to  a  eood  fward,  the  way 

afterwards  fown  ;  but  they  ihoulj  not  be  mixed  toge-  to  preferve  it  good  is,  by  conilantly  roll  ng  the  ground 

ihcr,  becaufe  the  clover   feerls  being  the  heavieft  v.  dl  with  an  heavy  roller,  every  fpiiiigand  nutumn,  as  hath 

fall  to  the  !.ottom,  and  confcqutntiy  the  ground  will  bttn  before  <  indled.   This  piece  of  hulbandry  is  rarely 

be  uniqually  fown.  practifed  by  (armers  ;  but  thofe  who  do,  iind  their  ac- 

When  the  feeds  are  come  up,   if  the  land  (hould  count  in  it,  for  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  grafs.     Ano- 

proJuce  .T.any  weeds,  thcfe  (hould  be  drawn  out  before  ther  thing  (hould  alfo  be  carefully  performed,  which  is, 

they  grow  fo  tall  as  co  overbear  the  grafs  ;  for  where  to  cut  up  docks,  dandelion,  knapweed,  and  all  fuch  bad 

this  has  been  neglctled,  the  weeds  have   taken   luch  weed.s,  by  their  roots  every  ("pring- and  autumn;  this  will 

pofTt-ffion   of  the   ground  as  to  keep  down  the  grafs,  increafe  the  quantity  of  good  grafs,  and  preferve  the  pa- 

and  ftarvt  it  ;   and  when  thcfe  weeds  have  been  fuffcr-  (lures    in   l)cauty.      Dreffing  of  thefe   pallures  every 

ed  to  remain  until  they  have  (hed  their  feeds,  the  land  third  year  is  alfo  a  gcod  piece  of  hulbsndry;  for  other- 

hjs   been   fo  plentifully  (locked  with  them  as  entirely  wife  it  cannot  be  expeCled  the  ground  (houl  1  continue 

to  dcdroy  the  grafs ;   therefore  it  is  one  of  the  princi-  to  produce  good  crops.     Befi.les  th'S,  it  will  be  necef- 


pal  parts  of  hufbandry  never  to  fuller  weeds  to  grow 
on  the  land. 

If  the  ground  is  rolled  two  or  three  times  at  proper 
diftances  aittr  the  grafs  is  up,  it  will  prefs  down  the 


fary  to  change  the  feafons  of  mowing,  and  not  to  mow 
the  fame  ground  every  *ear,  but  to  mow  one  feafon 
and  feed  the  next ;  for  where  the  ground  is  every  year 
mown,  it  mud  be  conftantly  drefled,  as  are  moft  of  the 


grafs,  and  caufe  it  to  make  a  thicker  bottom  :   tor,  as  grafs  grounds  near  London,  otherwife  the  ground  will 

the  Dutch  clover  will  put  out  roots  from  every  joint  be  foon  exhaufted. 

of  the  branches  which  are  near  the   ground,   fo,  by  PATitCI,  in    mythology,   images  of  gods  which 

prelTuig  doivn  of  the  flalks,  the  roots  will  niat  fo  clofcly  the  Phcenicians  carried  on  the  prows  of  their  gallies. 

together,  as  to  torm  a  f  vard  fo  thick  as  to  cover  the  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  calls  them   '^a.j'«'i.     The  word   is 

whole  furface  of  the  ground,  and  form  a  green  carpet,  Phoenician,  and  derived  irom  pethica,  i.  e.  litulut.     See 

and  will  better  refill  the  drought.     For  if  we  do  but  Bocchart's  Chanaan,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.   But  Scaliger  does 

examine  the  common   padures  in   fummer,  in  moft  of  not  agree.     Morin  derives  it  from  t.3i-)h9-,  monkey,  this 

which  there  are  patches  of  this  white  honey  fuckle  grafs  animal  having  been  an  objeA  of  worlhip  among  the 

growing  naturally,  we  fiiall  find  thcfe  patches  to  be  the  Eaypti.ins,  and  hence  might  have   feen  honoured  by 

c-nly  verdure  remaining  in  the  field.s.      And  this,  the  their  neighbours.      Mr  Elfner  has  oSftrved,  that  He- 

f  riiiers  in  general  acknowledge,  is  the  fweeteft  feed  for  rodotus  does  not  cr.ll  the  patsci  fro<l:  ;   but   that  they 

all  forts  of  cattle  ;  yet  never  had  any  notion  of  propa-  obtained  this  dignity  from  the  liberality  of  H^fychius 


gating  it  by  feeds,  nor  has  this  been  long  pradifed  in 
lingl.'.nd. 

As  the  whits  clover  is  an  abiding  plant,  fo  it  is  cer- 
taiii'y  the  very  bell  fort  to  fow,  where  pallurts  are 
laid  down  to  remain  ;  for  as  the  hay-feeds  which' are 
tjken  from  the  bell  paftures  will  be  compofed  of  va- 


and  Suidas,  and  ofher  ancient  lexicographers,  who 
place  ihcin  at  the  ftern  of  (liips  ;  whereas  Herodotus 
placed  them  at  the  prow.  Scaliger.  Bochart,  nnd 
Selden.  have  taken  foine  pains  about  thii  fubjetl. — 
Mr  Morin  has  alio  given  u.^  a  le  irned  difltrt?tion  on 
tliis   head   in  the  Mtmoires  de  I'Acnii.  ilet   liifcript.  fcf 


tious  forts  of  grafs,  fome  of  which  may  be  but  annual,  Belles  l.eltrcs,   toin.  i.  ;    but  Mr  Elfrcr  thinks  it  de- 

(ind  others  biennial  ;   fo,  when  thofe  go  ofi",  there  will  feAive  in  point  of  evidence. 

be  many  and  Lrge  patches  of  ground  lelt  bare  and  na-  PATAGONIA,  a   co\mtry    of   South  America, 

ked,  if  there  is  not  a  fuiTicient  quantity  of  the  white  compiehcndiu^j  all  that  country  extending  from  Chili 
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Pa'agonia.  an'l  Paracfuajr  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of  South  A- 
^'  V  '  meiica  ;  that  id,  ftom  35"  alnrifl  to  54"  of  l.ititu.ie  : 
beine  furroiinc'.cd  by  the  countilcs  juft  mentioned, 
the  South  anJ  Noilh  Seas,  «nd  i\u  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, which  fcparRtf  it  fro.n  the  illand  calkd  Terra  del 
J-urx'>-  an'  extend  about  1 16  leif^uej  in  Uni^th  from 
fta  to  fei,  !,ut  only  from  hiili  a  league  to  three  or  four 
in  hrtadth. 

This  country  !iad  the  name  of  Terra  M<t!;eUunii:a, 
from  Ttrdinand  Magellan,  a  I'ortu^ucfe  ofijc^r  in  tlic 
fcrvioe  of  the  Catiuilij  king,  w'no  is  rcjiorted  to  have 
fiileil  throu^Ii  the  Units  thjt  a!fo  bear  tiis  nanac,  from 
the  North  to  the  South  S.a,  in  the  year  1519. 

The  lofty  mountains  of  the  AnUts,  which  i^  co- 
vered with  fnow  a  i;rc,;t  part  of  the  year,  traverfing  the 
country  from  iiotthto  fouth,  the  air  is  f.'.iJ  to  be  much 
col  !cr  than  in  the  north  under  the  fame  parallels  of 
latitude.  Towards  the  north,  it  i.s  faid  to  be  covered 
with  wood,  and  llored  with  an  inexhaullible  fund  of 
large  timber  ;  whereas,  to  the  fouChward,  not  fo  much 
as  a  fin,;le  tree  lit  for  any  mechanical  purpofe  is  to  1)C 
feen  :  yet  there  is  good  pallure,  and  incredilde  num'jcrs 
of  will!  horned  tattle  End  hnrfes,  which  were  firll 
brought  hither  l.y  the  S;ianiatdf,  and  have  increafed 
nm.izin;;)y.  Frefii  witer,  we  arc  told  by  fome  writers, 
is  very  Icarce  ;  b'lt  it  that  were  reilly  the  cale,  it  is  dif- 
licult  lo  conceive  how  the  prefent  inhabitants  and  fiich 
niultituJcs  of  cattle  coulJ  fubfift.  The  call  coal!  is 
mollly  low  land,  with  few  or  no  good  harbours  :  one  of 
the  heft  is  Port  St  Julian. 

PataTonia  is  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  Indian  tribes; 
as  the  Piitagons,  frona  which  the  country  takes  its 
name  ;  the  Pampas,  the  CofTares,  &c.  of  whom  we 
know  very  little.  Only  it  appear,',  from  the  accounts  of 
former  voyagers,  lately  confirmed  ly  CommoJore  Byron 
and  his  crew,  and  the  teilimonies  of  other  navij^aiors, 
that  fome  of  them  are  of  a  gigantic  ftature,  and  clo- 
thed with  fkins  ;  but  it  would  feem  that  there  are 
others  who  go  almoll  quite  naked,  notwithftinilingfhe 
inclemency  of  the  climate.  Some  of  them  alfo,  that 
live  about  the  Straits,  if  we  may  credit  the  navigators 
who  have  palled  that  way  into  the  South  Sea,  are  per- 
feft  favages  :  Hut  thofe  with  whom  Commodore  Byron 
and  1  is  people  converfed,  are  rcprefcnted  as  of  a  more 
gentle,  hum^ine  difpofition  ;  only,  like  other  favages, 
they  live  on  fi(h  and  game,  and  what  the  earth  pro- 
duces fpontaneoufly. 

•  '  The  Spaniards  once  built  a  fort  upon  the  Straits, 
and  left  a  garrifon  in  ii,  to  prevent  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation  paffmg  that  way  into  the  South  Sea  :  but 
moll  of  the  men  periihed  by  famine,  whence  the  place 
obtriined  tlie  name  of  Port  Famine ;  and  no  people  have 
attempted  to  plant  colonies  here  ever  fince. 

Al;out  the  middle  of  the  Strait  is  a  promontory  call- 
ed C<ip!  Froifard,  which  is  the  moft  foutherly  on  the 
continent  of  South  America. 

On  the  ccafts  of  Patagonia  lie  a  great  number  of 
iflsnls,  or  iludcro  of  iflands.  On  the  weft  coafts  are  the 
iflan''s  Maidre  de  Dios,  Santa  Trinidad,  Santa  Cruz, 
the  ifle.-i  of  the  Chunians  and  Hiiiilans,  the  Sarmientos, 
and  many  others  ;  to  the  number  of  So  in  all,  as  fome 
fay  Of  thofe  on  the  fouth  toaft,  the  moft  confi- 
derable  are  Terra  del  Fuego,  aad  Slaten  Land.  See 
thelc  articles. 

A  vaft  deal  has  been  faiJ  refpedting  the  ilature  of 


the  Pataarofiinns,  by  people  of  different  natione,  and  Pafagaiil 

on  variou"  occafions.   Wr  fhiiU  infett  the  followin;^  let- ' v""" 

tcr  from  Mr  Charlea  CI  rite,  who   ^  as  on   board   By. 
ron's  fhip  in  1764,  and  guvc  this  a.count  to  Dr  Mat- 

ty- 

"  We  ha'l  not  got  above  10  or  12  lergue»  into  the 
flr:'.it3  of  Mat'illan,  from  the  ^tl-.ntic  Ocean,  before 
we  faw  fevera!  people,  fo-ne  on  hurLb.uk,  fome  on'oot, 
upon  ihe  north  fhore  (continent  ■>,  and  with  the  h;lp  of 
our  gl  .ffes  could  perceive  them  beckoning  lo  us  to 
come  on  fhore,  and  at  the  fsme  lime  obferve-I  to  each 
other,  that  thty  ftemed  to  br  of  an  extraordimry 
fize  :  However,  we  continued  to  Hand  on,  and  (houl  i 
have  parted  without  taking  the  Wall  fartiitr  notice  of 
ot  them,  coul !  we  have  proeeedeJ  ;  !)ut  our  breeze  dy- 
ing away,  iind  the  tide  making  again;l  us,  we  ivire 
obliged  to  anchor  ;  when  the  Co:;i.iiodore  ordered  hit 
boat, of  1 2  oars,  and  another  of  Cx,  to  he  hoiiie  1  out, 
manned  and  aimed.  In  the  firlt  went  the  Comino- 
dore,  ill  the  other  Mr  Cummins,  our  full  leutenant, 
and  uiyfclf.  At  our  firll  leaving  the  fhtp,  thnr  num- 
ber did  not  exceed  40;  but  as  we  appmached  the  fliore, 
we  pcrieived  them  pour  ng  do«rn  from  all  qiurters, 
fome  galloping,  others  running,  all  making  ufe  of 
their  utmoU  expedition.  Tliev  coUedled  themfelve* 
into  a  hody  jull  at  the  place  we  fteered  off  for.  When 
we  had  got  within  12  or  14  yards  of  the  beach,  wi 
found  it  a  difagreeable  flat  fhore,  with  very  large 
Uon-s,  which  we  apprehended  would  injure  the  boats; 
fo  Ijolicd  at  two  or  three  different  places  to  find  the 
moll  convenient  for  landing.  They  fuppofed  we  de- 
ferred con.ing  on  (hore  through  apprehenlions  of  dan- 
ger from  them  ;  upon  v.'hich  they  all  threw  open  ttic 
Ikins  which  were  over  their  (houlders,  which  was  the 
only  clothing  they  had,  and  confequently  the  only 
thing  they  could  fecret  any  kind  of  arms  with,  and 
many  of  them  lay  down  clofc  to  the  water's  edge— 
The  Commodore  made  a  motion  for  tliem  to  go  a 
little  way  from  the  water,  that  we  might  have  room 
to  land,  which  they  immediately  complied  with,  and 
withdrew  30  or  40  yards  ;  we  then  landed,  and  form- 
ed each  ran  with  lils  mufket,  in  cafe  any  violence 
fliould  be  offered.  As  foon  as  we  were  formed,  the 
Commodore  went  from  us  to  them,  then  at  about  20 
yards  diftance  :  they  feemed  valllv  happy  at  his  going 
among  them,  immediately  gathered  round  him,  and 
made  a  rude  kind  of  noife,  which  I  believe  was  their 
method  of  finging,  as  their  countenances  befpoke  it  a 
fpecies  of  jolhty.  The  Commodore  then  ma.'.e  a  mo- 
tion to  them  to  fit  down,  which  they  did  in  a  circle, 
with  him  in  the  middle,  when  Mr  Byron  took  fome 
beads  and  ribbons;  which  he  had  brought  for  tliat  pur- 
pofe,  and  tieJ  about  the  woraens  necks,  with  which 
they  feemed  infinitely  picafed.  We  were  Aruck  with 
the  greateltallonifhment  at  the  fight  of  people  of  fuch 
a  gigantic  ftature,  notwithllanding  our  previous  no- 
tice  with  glaffes  from  the  fhip.  Their  body  was  in* 
creafed,  by  tlie  time  we  got  in  there,  tu  the  number  of 
500,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  men  and  wo- 
men both  lid  in  the  fame  manner  ;  the  women  had  a 
kind  of  belt  to  clofe  their  ikins  round  the  waift,  which 
the  men  had  not,  as  theirs  were  only  flung  over  their 
flioulders,  and  tied  with  tw»  little  flip'',  cut  from  the 
flcin,  round  the  neck.  At  the  time  of  the  Commodore's 
motion  for  them  to  retire  farther  up  the  beach,  they 
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(a^onia.  all  difmnuntc^l,  rnd  turned  their  horfes  loofe,  which 
-V~~'  were  gentle,  nnd  llood  vtry  quietly.  The  Commo:lore 
haviriij;  difjjofej  of  all  his  piefents,  and  fatijhed  his  cu- 
riofity,  thought  pro;:cr  to  retirr  ;  but  liiey  were  vailly 
anxious  to  have  him  go  up  into  tlie  country  to  eat 
with  them.  That  thvy  wanted  him  to  go  with  them 
to  cat,  we  could  very  well  i-.nderlland  liy  their  motion, 
but  their  language  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  us. — 
There  was  a  very  great  fmoke  to  which  thty  pointed 
about  a  mile  from  us,  where  there  muft  have  been  fe- 
veral  fires ;  but  fomc  intervening  hills  prevented  our 
feeing  any  thing  but  the  fi'.ioke.  The  Commodore 
returned  the  compliment,  by  inviting  them  on  board 
the  (hip  ;  but  they  would  not  favour  him  with  their 
companv  ;  J'o  wc  embarked,  and  returned  to  the  (hip. 
We  were  with  them  near  two  hours  at  noon-day, 
within  a  very  few  yards,  tho'  none  had  the  honour  ot 
fhaking  hands  but  Mr  Byron  and  Mr  Cummins  ; 
however,  we  were  near  enough,  and  long  enough  with 
them,  to  convince  our  fenfes,  fo  far  as  not  to  be  cavil- 
led out  of  the  very  exiftence  cf  thofe  fenfes  at  that 
time,  which  forae  of  our  countrymen  and  friends  woi'.ld 
abfolutdy  attempt  to  do.  They  are  ot  a  copper  co- 
lour, with  lon^  bla..k  hair,  and  !bme  of  them  are  cer 
tainly  nine  feet,  if  they  do  not  exceed  it.  The  Com- 
modore, who  is  v:ry  near  fix  feet,  could  but  ju!l  reach 
the  top  of  one  of  their  heads,  which  he  attempted  on 
tip-toes,  and  there  were  fsveral  taller  th:5n  him,  on 
whom  the  experiment  was  tried.  They  are  pro  iigi- 
ous  (lout,  and  ris  well  an.i  as  proportionally  mule  as 
ever  I  faw  people  in  my  life.  That  they  have  fome 
kind  of  arms  amonj-  them,  is,  t  think,  indifvutr.blc, 
fromtheir  taking  methoda  to  convince  U;  they  had  none 
at  that  time  about  them.  The  women,  1  think,  bear 
much  the  fame  proportion  to  the  men  as  our  Europeans 
do;  there  was  har  !ly  a  man  there  Ids  than  eight  feet, 
moll  of  them  conl;  lera  jly  more.  The  women,  I  be. 
litve,  run  from  feven  and  an  half  to  eight  feet. — - 
Their  horfes  were  ttout  and  bony,  but  not  remarkably 
tall ;  they  ire,  in  my  opinion,  from  15  to  11; 4^  hands. 
They  had  a  great  number  of  dogs,  about  the  fize  of 
a  middling  pointer,  with  a  fox  nofe.  They  continu- 
ed on  the  beach  till  we  got  under  way,  which  was 
two  hours  after  |we  got  on  board.  1  believe  they 
had  fonae  expcftations  of  our  returning  again  ;  but  as 
foon  as  they  faw  us  gettiag  off,  they  betook  themfelves 
to  the  country. 

"  The  country  of  Patagonia  I's  rather  hilly,  thoU:fh 
not  remarkably  fo.  You  have  here  and  there  a  ridge 
of  hill?,  but  no  very  hii;;h  onts.  We  lay  fome  time  at 
Port  Delire.  which  is  not  a  great  way  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Straits,  where  we  travel  fed  the  country 
many  milts  round.  We  foui  d  fire-brands  in  ditftrent 
places,  which  convinced  us  there  h'id  been  people,  and 
we  fsppofe  them  to  have  bteu  the  P.itagoni.tns.  The 
foil  is  fandy,  prodr.cci  nothing  !)ut  a  coavfe  harfli  giafs, 
and  a  few  fmall  (hruhs,  or  which  Sir  John  Naborough 
remarlvd,  he  could  not  find  one  of  fize  enoujh  to 
niike  the  helve  ot  a  hatchet  ;  which  obfervation  we 
found  vtry  juft.  It  was  fome  time  in  the  wiiiter  we 
ir.ade  this  vilit  to  our  gigantic  frirnds.  I  am  debarred 
bemg  fo  particular  as  I  could  wi(h,  from  the  lofs  of 
my  journals,  which  were  demanded  by  their  I.,ord- 
fliips  of  the  Admiralty  immediately  upon  out  ic- 
turn." 
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That  the  whole  of  this  account  is  true,  ws  csnnot  Paneo»f*« 
afTert ;  but  that  the  writer  has  been  mifled  iii  fome  r.-  ^~~>  "^ 
fpedls,  and  mifinformtd  with  regari  to  fome  of  hij 
faA-i,  IS  at  leall  probable- :  for  Captain  Waliis,  wSij 
went  out  to  the  Straits  cf  Ma  -elhn  after  Byron'i  re- 
turn, gives  a  dilT^rent  turn  to  many  of  the  obferva- 
tions ;  ard  with  refpeft  to  t're  liature  of  the  pecvle, 
he  differs  very  materially.  We  fiiall  give  the  foil  )V/ing 
epitome  of  his  reirarks  on  what  o.-.curred  to  him  -—He 
had  three  (hips  w'th  him,  which  entered  tiie  Srraits  on 
the  ifith  Dtcember  176ft,  and  came  to  I'li  anclior  in  a 
bay  fouth  of  C'lpe  Virgin  Mary,  where  they  were  im- 
mediately accolted  by  a  whole  troop  of  P<itagonians, 
who  made  figns  for  them  to  cr^me  on  (hore.  The  Cap- 
tain, having  made  previom  difpofitions 'or  the  fe,:uricy 
of  his  men  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  m..nned  all  the  boata 
belongin^r  to  tlie  three  (hips,  and  with  a  pirty  of  ma- 
rii.es  landed  on  the  beach  wliere  thofe  giants  had  af- 
fembled.  The  coramanicrs  of  the  three  ihips,  and 
mod  of  their  officers,  were  of  this  party.  On  their 
l.'apini^'  alhorc,  the  Indians  fcem-id  to  WLl.:omc  them  ; 
and  bcinj  by  figiiS  dcGred  to  retreat,  they  ail  fell  back, 
and  made  room  for  the  marmes  to  form.  Whea  they 
were  drawn  up,  Captain  Wallis  advanced,  and  oy  fijjns 
direfted  the  Indians  to  feat  themfeivcs  in  a  femuircle, 
which  they  readily  underllood  and  obtyed.  He  then 
diilributed  among  them  knives,  fcifTars,  butcons,  beads, 
combs,  and  particularly  rl'.ibons,  with  which  he  com- 
plimented the  women,  who  received  them  with  a  mix- 
ture of  plcafure  and  rcf-jecl.  He  then  gave  them  to 
unierltaiid  that  he  had  ftill  more  vjlua'  le  articles  to 
bellow,  and  (howcd  them  axes  and  biU-hooks  ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  pointed  to  fome  ;/i.unicots  and  oftriches, 
iniimacin.r  that  he  expected  fome  of  thofe  in  return,: 
but  they  either  did  not,  or  would  not,  underlland  him; 
fo  that  no  trafRc  took  place. 

The  \v!iolc  company  that  were  fiiTembled  on  thi'» 
occifion,  had  each  a  horfc,  with  a  fad^'le  and  bridle. 
The  faddle  had  a  fort  of  llirrups,  and  the  bridle  wa» 
made  of  thongs  of  leather  very  well  put  together,  for 
the  purpofe  of  guiding  the  horfes.  The  women,  as  well 
as  the  men,  rode  aftride.  The  men,  in  general,  wore 
each  a  wooden  fpur  ;  but  one  of  them  had  a  large 
pair  of  Spanilh  (purs,  brafs  llirrupf,  and  a  Spanilh  fci« 
mitar.  Their  horfes  were  nimSle  and  fpiritcd,  but 
fmall  in  proportion  to  their  riders,  fcemir.'ly  not  above 
14  hands  hi:^h.  Thetr  do^^s  were  of  the  Spanilh  breed. 
The  Captain,  haviag  purpofcly  provided  himfclf  witli 
mcafuring  rods,  found  that  i!ie  tallelt  msn  among  them 
cieafured  only  fix  teet  feven  i;:che3  high  ;  fev.  rai  were 
within  an  inch  or  two  as  tall  ;  but  the  ordinary  fi/.e  v/as 
from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  fix  feet.  It  is  pity  tliat 
none  of  our  voyagers  thought  ot  raeafuring  the  whole 
fize  of  one  of  thofe  gi^jantic  men.  They  tell  us,  in- 
deed, that  they  arc  well  made,  that  they  are  propor- 
tionally large,  and  that  they  are  rohull  and  bony  ; 
but  they  give  us  no  criterion  to  ju  Ige  of  their  bulk, 
nor  one  in(lan'.-e  of  their  extraordinary  ftren>,'th.  As 
they  are  rtprefeutcd  not  only  peaceable,  but  rem  irk- 
ably  tr?.<flable,  fame  trials  might  have  been  m'.de  of 
the  weight  they  could  have  lifted,  and  bow  much  they 
could  exceed  in  that  rcfpcdl  the  (Irongell  man  In  the 
(hips.  This,  in  a  great  ineafure,  would  have  determi- 
ned the  point,  which  is  yet  lelt  doubttul  by  the  diflfe- 
rtnt  relations  that  are.- given  by  the  different  voyagerg 
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Patagonia,  who  have  fcen  thefe  people,  no  two  of  them  agreeing 

^~"~* in   the  f^me  defcnpcion.     All  aprrce,  however,   that 

their  hair  is  black,  anJ  harlh  like  biillles  ;  that  they 
are  of  a  (iar!c-copptr  colour,  and  tlut  their  features  arc 
rather  h:m  '.fome  than  iijly  ;  that  they  cloihe  tlicm- 
fclves  .'ecently  with  the  (kini  of  gaunicoes  ;  that  they 
paint  thtmfclves  varioiifly  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  fuf- 
pe<S,  that  !  y  that  vr.ricty  they  diftinguilh  their  tribes. 
Theft  fecn  l5y  Commodore  Byron  were  painted  round 
both  ryes,  no  two  of  ihcm  alike  ;  thofe  fe?n  by  Cap- 
tan  Wallis  had  only  a  red  circle  round  the'lcft  eye  ; 
and  thofe  fien  by  Bou;r<tiiiville  had  no  cirole  round 
the  eyes,  but  had  their  checks  painted  red.  This 
inay  account  for  the  different  reports  of  voyagers  con- 
cerning their  (lature  :  it  is  not  impofllbl-,  nay,  it  is 
vciy  pvobible,  that  they  may  vary  in  thi.  particular, 
accor>!in>,'  to  their  tribes;  as  is  fcen  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  where  one  clan  of  t!.e  Campbells  is  re- 
markr.bly  tall,  and  another  of  the  Frsfers  remarkably 
fl'.ort.  Were  it  not  tor  fome  fuch  natural  difcrimina- 
tioH,  there  could  Bot  be-fo  wide  a  diftercnce  in  the  de- 
fcript\onj  of  gentlemen,  who,  having  no  ends  to  fervc 
either  in  falfifyinjf  one  another's  reports,  or  in  impoling 
upon  the  public,  cannot  be  fuppofcd  to  milLike  will- 
fully. 

One  rem.  rkable  obferv.-.tioii  made  by  our  voyagers 
muft  hut  i  e  omitted  ;  and  th.-.t  is,  that  though  our 
pcoi)le  cold!  dillm-uifli  but  one  word  of  their  language, 
vhich  the  Englifl)  pronounce  ckwow,  and  the  French 
JLuwa,  yet  the  I'atagonians  could  repeat  whole  fen- 
tence"  after  our  men  more  diftinftly  than  almoll  any 
Europe-.n  foreivjner  of  what  nation  focver.  This  ap- 
pears the  more  fiiigular,  as,  among  che  iflanders  between 
the  Tropics,  it  was  hardly  poffiblc  to  mnke  them  arti- 
culate any  of  our  words.  Sydnt-y  Parkinfun,  in  a  fpe- 
cimen  he  has  given  us,  fays,  that  though  the  Englidi 
rtm;iiflc.!  at  Otahcitce  three  months,  the  ntarcft  the 
natives  could  approach  the  found  of  Cooke  was  7oo1e  ; 
Banks y  Opanr;  HulatuUr,  ToLim;  Gore,  Toimnra;  Monk- 
houfc,  Mata  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft  :  whereas  the  Patago- 
nians  prefently  got  by  heart  this  fentence  of  invitation, 
Comeajhoie,  Eng/ijhmeii !  which  they  Ihowed  they  well 
underilood,  by  repeating  it  afterwards  whenever  the 
fliips  came  fo  near  the  Ihore  as  to  be  witliin  call. 

Ano  her  vety  remarkable  particular  is,  that  they 
had  none  of  the  tharaftcrs  of  a  ferocious  people;  there 
was  DO  offenfive  weapon  among  them,  except  the  fci- 
mltar  already  mentioned.  The  men,  indeed,  had  a 
kind  of  fl'ng,  which  they  ufe  in  hunting,  confilling  of 
two  round  lloiies  of  about  a  pound  weii'ht  each,  con- 
nefted  together  by  a  tiicng.  Thefe  ftones  were  fa- 
ilened  to  the  extremities  of  the  thoug  ;  and,  when 
they  threw  them,  they  held  one  llone  in  the  hand,  and 
fwung  the  other  about  the  head.  "  They  are  fo  ex- 
pert in  the  management  of  this  double-headed  fhot 
(fays  the  writer  of  the  voyage),  that  they  will  hit  a 
mark  not  bigger  than  a  iliilling  with  both  thefe  ftones 
at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  yards ;  but  their  m.ethod  of 
availing  themfelves  of  their  dexterity  againft  the  guan- 
icoe  and  oftrich  i?,  to  fling  the  ftones  fo  as  10  entani;le 
their  legs,  by  wliich  means  they  are  retarded  in  their 
llight,  and  eafily  overtaken.  Boug.iinville  fjwnks  of 
thefe  flings  as  cotrimon  among  other  Indian  nations  in 
South  America  ;  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  feen 
I  (us  af&rtion  confirmed  by  any  other  voyager. 


Thefe  people  certainly  drefs  differently  11  well  ts  P*tat:or.i 
paint  differently  ;  for  the  drefs  defcribcd  lay  BoUkTain-         I' 
ville  is  very  unlike  the  drefs  wf  thofe  fecii  by  the  Eiig-  — 

li:h  voyagers.  Captain  Wallis  invited  fome  of  them 
on  board  his  (hip:  but,  among  all  the  wondeis  that 
were  (hown  them,  none  fcemecl  to  attratt  tlieir  notice 
f»  much  as  the  looking  ghffcs  :  they  lookeil  in  the 
glaffes  and  at  each  other  ;  they  laughed  and  gazed,  ! 
and  gazed  agc.in  and  laughed  ;  in  fliort,  there  w.ia  no 
end  to  their  merriment  when  in  j  offeffiou  of  this  article 
of  curiofity.  Thry  e.it  whatever  was  given  them,  i)Ut 
would  drink  nothing  but  water.  In  thi's  they  differ 
from  all  tiic  tribes  of  Inui-'n,  in  North  America,  who 
are  immoderately  fond  of  fpirituous  liquors.  They 
admired  the  European  fhcep,  hcgri,  and  poultry  ;  but 
did  not  feem  over-defirnus  of  any  thing  they  faw  ex- 
cept clothes.  When  the  marines  were  extrcifed  to  en- 
tertain them,  they  appeared  difconcerted  ;  an  old  man 
among  them  made  figns,  by  ftriking  his  breiil,  anj 
tumbling  down  and  lying  as  if  he  had  been  dead  upon 
deck,  that  he  knew  the  tffeft  of  their  guns  ;  and  none 
of  tliem  feemed  eafy  till  the  firing  was  over.  When 
the  Captain  hid  fatibfied  his  own  curiolity,  and,  as  he 
imaj^ined,  theirs,  he  gave  them  to  underit,  .^  that  he 
was  going  to  fail,  and  tiiat  they  muft  depart ;  whiclt 
they  were  very  uHwillln^  to  do.  However,  having 
given  each  of  them  a  canvas  bag,  with  lome  needles 
rea>!y  threaded,  a  knife,  a  pair  of  fciffars,  a  few  heads, 
a  comb,  and  a  looking-glafs,  he  difmiffeJ  them,  with 
great  reluilance  on  their  part,  particularly  on  that  of 
the  old  man's,  who  by  very  figniiicant  figns  exprcffed 
his  defire  to  llav  till  funfet. 

PA  I'AGONULA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  or>ier,  and  of  the  peutan  Ina  clafs  of  plants. 
The  characters  arc  thefe  :  the  cup  is  an  extremely 
fmall  pcrianthium,  divided  into  five  fegmtnts,  and  re- 
m.Tins  after  the  flower  is  fallen  ;  the  flower  confifts  of 
a  fingle  petal,  with  almofl  no  tu'je,  the  margin  of 
which  is  divided  into  five  acute  oval  fegments ;  the 
ftamina  are  five  filaments  of  the  length  of  the  flower; 
the  antherx  fimpl? ;  the  germen  of  the  pift'l  is  oval 
and  pointed  ;  the  ftylc  is  flendtr  and  flightly  bifid,  its 
ramifications  are  alfo  bifid  ;  this  is  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  (laniina,  and  remains  when  the  flower  is  fallen; 
the  ili^niata  are  fimple  ;  the  fiuit  is  an  oval  and  point- 
ed capfule,  ftanding  on  a  large  cup,  made  up  of  five 
long  fegments  emarginated  or  rimmed  round  their 
edges  ;  the  feels  of  this  plant  are  yet  unknown  ;  but 
the  conftrudtion  of  the  cup,  in  which  the  capfule  Itands, 
is  alone  a  fufficimc  diftinftion  for  this  genus.  There 
is  but  a  fingle  fpecies. 

PATAN,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  in  the  peninfuh  of  Malacca,  and  on  the  eaftern 
coaft  between  the  kin^■doms  of  Siam  and  Paha.  The 
inhabitants  arc  partly  Mahometans  and  partly  Gentoos; 
but  they  are  all  very  voljptuous.  The  air  is  whclefome, 
though  very  hot  ;  and  they  have  no  feafons  but  the 
winter  and  fumnicr.  The  former  is  more  propjrly  the 
rainy  feafon  ;  and  contains  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January.  The  woods  are  full  of  ele- 
phants and  many  wild  animah.  Some  voyagers  pre- 
tend  that  this  country  is  governed  by  a  queen;  who 
never  mnrries,  but  may  have  as  many  gallants  as  fhe 
plcafes.  They  have  fome  trade  with  the  Chinefe;  and 
the  principal  town  is  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  one 
•J  of 
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Fitan     of  the  (^rr-ngfft  iii  thcfc  purls,  havinjf  a  Wfll  dcfciiicd 
H         harl)our. 

_!,  Patau,  a  town  of  Alia,  nn.i  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  do  i  inions  of  t!ie  Great  Mogul; 
it  is  very  little  known.  F,.  Long.  109.  o.  N.  Lat.  27.  30. 

PATAVINll'Y,  among  CI  iti'.-s,  denotes  a  peculi- 
arity of  L'vy's  diciion;  derived  from  Patavinm  or  Pa- 
dii;i,  the  pl.ce  of  his  nativity  ;  but  wherein  this  pata- 
vinity  confdts,  they  arc  Sy  no  means  aj^ree  1. 

Alinius  Poliio,  accordinif  to  (Tiiintilian,  taxed  Livy 
with  patavinily.  But  what  he  meant  ly  this  cenfiire 
we  hclievc  no  man  can  fay-  Morhof  btlievcs  it  to  be 
a  fingidartiirn  of  expvefliun,  and  fme  plirafes  peculiar 
to  the  Paduefc.  All  wc  certainly  know  about  it  i&, 
that  it  was  a  fault  in  the  language  of  I-ivy,  not  in  the 
ftntiments  or  manners.  In  iill  probabili'.y,  it  is  one  of 
thofe  delicacies  that  are  lo'l  in  a  dead  language.  Dan. 
Georg.  Morhof  publiihcd  a  trealife  De  Put  ivirilale  Li' 
viana,  at  Kiel, in  168 ?,  where  he  explains,  very  I'arned- 
ly,  the  url  anity  and  perei^rinity  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

PATARA,  (Livy,  Mela)  ;  the  capital  of  Lycia, 
to  the  e.iil  of  the  mouth  of  the  liver  Xanlhus ;  famous 
for  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  thence  called  Pa- 
inreus,  three  fvUables  only  ;  but  Piilnr.tus,  (Horace). 
For  the  fix  winter  months,  Apollo  gave  anl\vers  at  Pa- 
tara  ;  and  for  the  fix  fummer  at  Delos,  (Virgil,  Ser- 
vius):  thcfe  are  the  J.ycU  Son,-)  of  Vir^^il.  The  town 
vas  lituated  in  a  peniufula,  called  Lkiorum  Cherfonefus, 
(Stephanus).  Afts  xxi.  I.  St  Paul  in  his  pafl'age 
fiom  Philippi  to  Jeiufalem,  came  to  Miletus,  hence  to 
Coos,  then  to  Rhodes,  and  from  Rhodes  to  Patara  ; 
where  having  found  a  (hip  that  was  bound  for  Phoeni- 
cia, he  went  on  board  and  arrived  at  Jerufalen),  to  be 
at  the  feaft  c^f  Pentecolf . 

PATAVIUM  (Tacitus,  Strabo),  a  town  of  the 
Tranfpadana,  fituatcd  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the 
Medoacus  Minor  ;  founded  by  Antenor  the  I'rojan, 
(Mela,  Virgil,  Seneca);  Patavini,  the  people,  (Livy); 
who  himfelf  was  a  na:ive,  and  by  Afinius  Poliio  char- 
ged with  pacivinity.  t^ow  Pcii.'ua,  in  the  territory  and  to 
the  welt  of  Venice.   E.  Long.  1  2.  1 5.  N.  Lat.  45.  30. 

PAT  AY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Or- 
leannois,  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Englifli  in 
1429,  and  where  Joan  of  Arc  did  wonders.  E.  I^ong. 
1.43.   N.  Lat.  48   5. 

PATE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  pLtform,  refem- 
bling  what  is  cilicd  an  kor/e's  jioe. 

PATEE,  or  Pattei;,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs,  fmall  in 
the  centre,  and  widening  to  the  extremities,  which  are 
very  broad. 

PATELLA,  or  Knee-pam,  in  anatomy.  See 
there,  n°  ^y. 

Patklla,  or  Limpet,  a  genua  of  infers  belong- 
ing to  the  order  ol  vermes  teftacea  ;  the  animal  1  eing 
of  the  fnail  kind.  The  fhells  arc  of  that  clafs  which 
is  called  univalves;  they  have  no  contour,  and  are  in 
tlie  form  of  little  pointed  cones.  They  are  always  at- 
tached to  fome  haid  hody.  Their  fummit  ii  fome- 
timcj  acute,  fometimes  obtufe,  flatted,  turned  back, 
or  perforated.  The  rock  or  other  hard  body  to  which 
they  are  always  found  adhering,  ferves  as  a  Icind  of 
fecond  or  under  fliell  to  preferve  them  from  injury; 
»nd  for  this  rcafon  Aldrovandus  and  Rondclct  have 
claffcd  them  among  the  bivalves  ;  l^ut  in  this  error  they 
Lave  not  bcea  followed  by  any  other  writer.     Fabius 


CoUimna  diftingulfhes  four  forts  of  the  lepss  or  lim- 
pets ;  l^pas  kiulgaris,  a  fnrt  very  common  at  Naples,  of  ' 
an  oval  figure  and  afh  colour.  Lepas  mijur  cxoiica, 
which  comes  from  Spain,  the  (bell  is  haid,  thick,  and 
ribbed  in  angle",  and  the  rim  is  denticulated.  The 
lepas  n;;reti,  or  fylveflrh,  which  is  a  fmall  Ihcll,  irregu- 
larly  oval,  of  an  alb  colour,  marked  with  radii  and 
zones  crofling  ea -h  other,  and  perforated  at  the  top 
by  an  aperture  which  ferves  the  fi(h  for  a  vent.  And 
the  pale//a  regalis,  quia  re^is  menfa  fil  di^na ;  this  is  ot  a 
mother-of  pe  :rl  colour  within,  and  is  ribbed  and  per- 
forated in  many  places  :  thefe  fhells  have  been  found 
on  the  back  of  the  fea  tortoife,  or  turtle,  and  on  a 
large  pinna  marina.  The  diltinguifhing  maik  orcharac- 
ttrillic  of  the  lepas  is  to  have  but  one  convex  fhell,  whicii 
adheres  by  its  rim  to  a  rock,  or  fomc  other  hard  fub- 
fiance.  There  are  ^6  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  are 
principally  diftinguilheJ  by  peculiiritics  in  their  Ihclls. 
Of  fome  of  tht'^e  Ibells  we  have  given  engravings  in 
Plate  CCCLXXXIL  of  wliich  we  add  the  lolloAing 
dtfcriptiop  : 

The  limpet  marked  i.  has  large  vellovsr  furrows 
and  ridges  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  whit  h 
is  indented  ;  the  eye  is  pcrfedlly  white,  and  fhaped 
liked  a  nipple. 

That  marked  2.  is  perfeftly  fmooth,  but  radiated 
with  brown  ftreaks,  and  perforated  in  the  fummit. 

Fig.  3.  is  ribl;ed,  and  indented  at  the  circumfe- 
rence ;  its  coat  is  fpotted  with  brown,  in  a  zig-zag 
form,  and  its  eye  is  of  a  ruby  colour. 

Fig.  4.  ia  a  fmall  brown  fhell,  the  ribs  or  flrios  »f 
which  are  armed  with  fmall  white  points. 

Fig.  5.  is  ftriated  with  radii,  reaching  from  the  eye 
to  the  circumference,  which  are  crolTcd  by  other 
llreaks  nearly  parallel  to  the  circumference  ;  it  is  of 
the  ufual  colour,  and  its  eye  is  perfoiated. 

Fiij.  6.  This  is  white,  fliaped  fomething  like  an 
hand-bell,  and  has  within  a  protuberance  fomcwhat 
refembling  a  chpper. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  fcven-fided  limpet,  divided  ateachanglj 
by  ridges  from  the  fummit,  which  fonn  a  flar  on  a 
white  ground,  variegated  with  black  fpots. 

Fig.  S.  is  a  fmall  rilj''ed  i-hell,  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  rough  ;  it  has  a  chamber,  and  a  beak.-talhioncd  eye 
placed  at  one  of-its  extremities. 

Fig.  9.  is  the  fineil  (hell  of  this  fpecies:  its  fize, 
the  tine  mother-of-pearl  colour  on  the  infide,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  red  fpots  without,  wliich  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  tortoife-lhell,  give  it  the  pre-emience  over 
all  others.      It  is  called  the  Torloife  jhell  bacLlcr. 

The  wild  limpet,  or  patella  fera,  is  a  name  vsry  Im- 
properly applied  'ly  Rondilitius  and  Aldrovand  to  the 
aures  niariiiiT,  ox  cohcha  veneris,  which  certainly  is  not  of" 
the  patella  kind. 

Patella,  in  the  Hidory  of  Infefts,  a  name  given 
by  Lifter  and  other  authors  to  a  little  hu(]<  or  Ihellj 
found  on  the  bark  of  the  cherry,  plum,  rofe,  and 
other  trees,  containing  an  animal  within,  and  ufeful 
in  colouring.  Thefe  patelhe  are  of  the  form  of  glolies, 
exce[jt  when  they  adhere  to  the  tree,  and  are  for  the 
moil  part  of  a  faining  chefnut  colour.  The  huflc  it- 
felf  (Irikes  a  very  fine  crimfon  coloui  on  paper,  and' 
within  it  is  found  a  white  maggot  which  is  of  no  va- 
lue :  this,  in  time,  hatches  into  a  very  fmall  but  beau- 
tiful Lee.  The  fize  of  this  bee  is  about  half  that  of  an 
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-Parell*  ant.  They  have  a  fting  like  bees  an.!  thrte  fpott  placed 
j'  ill  a  tri:in.,I<!  on  the  lorehtaJ,  which  ate  luppofed  to  be 
'"'^  .  eyes.  They  afe  ot"a  bUck  colour,  ani  have  a  large  round 
whitilh  or  pale  yellow  fpot  on  the  back.  The  iipptr  pjir 
of  winija  ire  Ihaiieri  and  fpotted,  hut  the  under  pair  are 
clear.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  try  the  Ihclls  or  huflis 
in  order  to  ililcover  whether  thecolour  t!icy  yield  nii^lit 
not  be  iifif'il.  I'  is  to  le  rtmarkcd,  that  the  de.pcll 
coloured  hulks  afford  the  finell  and  dep;)cft  purple: 
tliey  muft  be  ulcd  while  the  animal  in  them  is  in  the 
mapgot  t'oriii ;  lor  when  it  is  changed  into  the  bee 
Hate  the  lliell  is  dry  and  colourlcls.  Liiltr,  who  firll 
obferved  thefe  patellae,  went  fo  far  on  comparing 
them  with  the  common  kermes,  as  to  affert  that  they 
were  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  produftion  :  but  his 
account  of  their  being  the  \vorkm?n(hlp  of  a  bee,  to 
preferve  her  young  maggot  in,  id  not  agreeible  to 
the  true  Iii!lory  of  the  kermes  ;  for  that  is  an  infeit 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  He  has  ii;  other  inllances 
been  too  juftly  cenfurel  for  lus  precipitancy  of  judg- 
iiig  of  things,  and  perhaps  has  fallen  into  an  error  by 
means  of  it  here.  It  is  very  pclTiDli:  th„t  thefe  pitellx 
may  be  the  fame  foit  of  animals  with  the  kirmes,  but 
then  it  produces  its  young  within  this  flitll  or  hjll<, 
whii  h  is  no  oltivr  tl'.an  t!ic  ikin  of  the  body  of  the 
mother  animal ;  but  as  there  are  many  flits  whole 
Vorms  or  maggots  are  lodged  in  the  bodies  of  other 
animals,  it  may  be  that  this  litile  bte  may  love  to  1  ly 
its  egg  in  the  tody  of  the  proper  infed,  and  the  mag- 
got hatched  from  that  egg  may  eat  up  the  proper  pro- 
geny, and,  undergoing  its  own  natural  changes  there, 
iiTue  out  at  length  in  form  of  the  bee.  This  may 
have  been  the  cafe  in  fome  few  which  Dr  Lifter  ex- 
amined ;  and  he  may  have  been  mifled  by  this  to  fup- 
pofe  it  the  naturalchange  of  the  infeft. 

P.>/rENT,  in  general,  denotes  foractliing  tint 
flands  open  or  expanded  :  thus  a  leaf  is  faid  to  I  «  pa- 
lent,  when  it  ftands  almoft  at  right  angles  with  the 
ftalk. 

P.lTENT,  or  Letters  Patent.     See  Letter. 

PATER  NOSTER,  the  Lord's  Prciyer,  fo  called  from 
the  two  firft  words  tht  reof  in  Latin. 

Patfr  Nojlir,  ifl,.nds  of  A  fin,  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
fea,  fo  cslled  beciiufe  of  the  great  nitmbtr  of  rocks, 
which  fallors  have  likened  to  the  beads  with  which 
the  P.ipills  tell  their  pater- nofter.  They  abound  in  corn 
and  fruits,  and  are  very  populous. 

P/iTFn  Palratus,  w  as  tht  name  of  the  firft  and  prin- 
cipal perfon  the  college  of  heralds  called  Feaales.  Some 
fay  the  Pattr  Patntus  was  a  conllant  ofTictr  and  per- 
petual chief  of  that  liody  ;  and  others  fuppofc  him  to 
have  been  a  temporary  miniucr,  eleded  upon  account 
of  making  peace  or  denouncing  war,  which  were  both 
done  bv  h'm.      See  Feciales. 

PATERA,  ainoiij  antiquaries,  a  goblet  or  vefTcl 
ufed  by  the  Romans  in  their  fa,  lilicea  ;  wherein  they 
offered  tht  ir  -  onfccrated  m,;ats  to  the  gods,  and  whcie. 
with  they  made  libations.  See  Sacrifice  and  Liba- 
tion. 

The  word  is  Latin,  formed  from  pateo,  "  I  am 
open;"  quod pateat,  "  bccauft  it  has  a  grciit  aperture;" 
in  contradillinflion  to  bottles,  &c.  which  have  only 
carrow  necks,  or  whofc  aperture  is  lefs  than  the  body 
of  the  veffel. 

Oo  medals  the  patera  is  feea  in  the  hands  of  feveral 
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deities  j  ajid  frequently   in  the  hands  of  princes,    to  P..terculus. 

Tn'.tk  the  facerdotal  authority  joined  Aith  the  impe- '(~~^ 

rial,  &c. 

Hence  F.  Joubert  o'.fcrvc»,  thit  bcfi  \c  the  ;iatera, 
there  is  frequcritly  an  altar  upon  which  the  patera  fcema 
to  be  pouring  its  contmt... 

The  patera  was  of  gold,  fiiver,  marble,  hr.ifa,  glaft^ 
or  earth  ;  and  they  uLd  to  inclofe  it  in  urns  with  the 
alhes  of  the  dcccaled,  a:tcr  it  had  fervtd  for  the  liba- 
tions of  the  wine  and  liquors  at  the  funeral. 

The  patera  in  an  oiuanient  in  archite*ture,  frequent- 
ly fecn  in  the  Doric  freeze,  and  the  tympins  of 
ar  hes  ;  and  they  are  fometiines  ufcd  ly  thcmfelves,  to 
ornament  a  fpice ;  and  in  this  cale  it  is  common  to 
lia^g  a  tiring  of  hulks  or  drapery  over  them  :  fome« 
times  they  ^re  much  inrichcd  with  foliage,  and  have  a 
nnalk  or  a  head  in  tlie  centre. 

PATEi^CULl'S  ^^Caius  VcUelus),  an  ancient  Ro. 
man  hiltorian,  who  fluurilhed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caefir,  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  735.  His  ance- 
llors  were  ilhillrious  for  their  merit  and  their  offi- 
ces. Hts  grandfather  efpoufed  the  parly  of  Tibe- 
rius  Nero,  the  emperor's  father;  but  being  old  and 
infirm,  and  not  able  to  accompany  Ncio  when  he  re- 
tired from  Naples,  he  ran  himfelf  through  with  his 
fsvord.  His  father  was  a  foUicr  of  rank,  and  lo  was 
P^terculus  hiniltlr.  he  was  a  milit.ry  tribune  when 
Caius  Cxfar,  agrar.dfcn  of  Auguilus,  had  an  interview 
with  the  kill:;  ot  the  P.-;rthians,  in  an  iflimd  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  in  the  year  753.  He  commanded  the  ca- 
valry in  Germany  un^'er  TiLerius  ;  and  accompanied 
that  prince  for  nine  years  fncceffively  in  all  his  expe- 
ditions. He  i-eceived  honour  ible  rewards  from  him  ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  preferred  to  any  higher 
dignity  than  the  pr.e;orfl)ip.  The  praifes  he  bellows 
upon  Sejanus  give  foinc  probability  to  the  conjeilure, 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  Iriend  of  this  favourite, 
and  confequcntly  that  he  was  involved  in  his  ruin. 
His  death  is  placed  by  Mr  Dodwell  in  the  year  of  Rome 
78.},  wh;n  he  was  in  his  jcihyear. 

He  wrote  an  Abridgement  of  the  Roman  Hiftory  In 
two  books,  wh'ch  is  very  cuiious.  His  purpofe  was 
only  t»  deduce  things  frora  tue  foundation  of  Rome  to 
the  time  wherein  he  lived  ;  but  he  began  his  work  with 
things  previous  to  th;.t  memorable  era  :  for,  though 
the  beginning  of  his  firll  book  is  wanting,  we  yet  find 
in  wh:  t  remaiir.  of  ii,  an  account  of  many  cities  more 
ancient  than  R(>me.  He  proniifed  a  !?'g.;r  hiftory; 
and  00 doubt  would  have  exccuLed  it  well:  for  during 
his  military  expeditlo-.s  he  had  fecn,  a  he  tells  us,  the 
provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonii,  Achuia,  AGa  Minor,  ■ 
and  other  more  eallerly  regions ;  efpeclallv  upon  the 
Ihores  of  the  Euxine  fea,  which  h:»  1  furni'^ed  his  mind 
with  much  enlenaiiilng  and  ufeful  knowle.K;e.  In  th; 
Abridgement  whijii  we  have,  many  •■,  ctirulars  are  rela- 
ted that  are  nowhere  tlTe  la  be  found  ;  aid  this  m.k.a 
it  the  more  valuable.  The  llyle  olPiterniln?,  though 
mifcrably  difguifed  through  the  cnrelcffinfs  o!  tranfri- 
bcrs,  and  impoffible  to  Le  reftoied  to  purity  for  w^nt 
of  manuicripls,  is  yet  mnnifedly  .vorthy  of  hi-  are, 
which  v^as  the  time  of  pure  Latimty.  The  (.'reatell 
excellence  of  this  hillorian  lies  in  his  manner  of  cm- 
mending  and  blaming  thofe  he  fpeaks  of;  wh'ch  he 
docs  in  the  finell  terms  and  moft  delicate  expreffiors. 
He  i?»  however,    cocdenmcd,    and  indeed  v/iih  the 
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rttr^jliis  jrivateft  reafon,  for  his  partiality  to  the  houfe  of  Au- 
"  .  pL'itus;  and  for  makinT  the  molt  extravairant  euloiries, 
^""^"l^  not  only  upon  Ti'erlus,  hut  even  upon  liis  favourite  Se- 
"^  jamis :  whom,  though  n  vile  an;l '■ruel  iiion'ier,  Pnter- 
cu'us  celebrates  as  une  of  the  nioft  ex>  elltnt  ptrfoiis  the 
Roman  commonwealth  had  produed.  Lipfius,  though 
he  prnifes  him  in  other  rtfpefts,  yet  cenfuris  him  mod 
feverely  for  his  infincerity  :ind  parciality.  ''  V'clleius 
Patcrcnl'.'.s  (fays  he)  raifes  my  indignation  :  he  repre- 
fcnts  Sejanu-  a?  endowed  with  all  good  qualities.  The 
impudence  of  thishiftotisn  !  But  wc  krow  that  he  was 
bi'.in,  and  died,  to  the  ('eliruclion  of  mankind.  After 
many  commendations,  he  concludcfl,  that  Livia  was  a 
woman  more  nf-mbling  the  gods  than  men:  and  a^  to 
Tiberius,  he  thinks  it  a  orime  to  fptak  othcrwilt  of  him 
than  as  of  an  immortal  Jove.  What  fincere  and  honeft 
mind  can  bear  this  ?  On  tlie  other  hand,  how  artfully 
does  he  every  ."here  conceal  the  great  qualities  of  Cx- 
far  GermanicU)  !  how  obliquely  doei  he  ruin  the  repu- 
tati.-.n  of  Agrippina  and  other.!,  «hom  Tiberius  was 
thoi^ht  to  hate  !  In  ihort,  he  is  nolhin?  but  a  court- 
prolUtute.  You  will  fay,  perhaps,  it  was  unfife  to 
Ipeak  the  truth  at  thofe  times  :  1  grant  it  ;  l)ut  if  he 
could  not  write  the  truth,  h<r  ou^ht  not  to  have  writ- 
ten lies :  none  are  called  to  ac.-ount  for  filence  "  Li 
Mothe  le  Vr.yer  has  made  a  very  juil  remark  upon  this 
occafion  :  "  The  fnme  fault  (fiys  be)  may  Le  obfetved 
in  many  others,  who  have  written  tlie  hiilory  of  their 
own  times,  with  a  defign  to  be  publlllied  while  they 
iivcd." 

It  is  ftrange,  thst  a  work  fo  tlep^^nt  and  worthy  to 
be  prcferved,  and  ot  which,  Ly  reafon  of  its  fliottnefs, 
copies  might  be  fo  eafily  taken,  fhould  have  been  fo 
near  being  loll.  One  m  muforlpt  only  has  had  the  luck 
to  be  found,  as  well  of  this  author  among  the  Latins 
as  of  Hefvchius  amon^  the  Greeks  :  in  which,  fays  a 
preat  critic  of  our  o*n  nation,  "  The  faults  of  the 
fcribes  are  found  fo  numerouf,  and  the  defects  f )  he- 
yond  all  redief-,  that  notwithlVindin.;  the  p^ins  of  the 
learned  and  moll  acute  critics  for  tw.>  whole  centuries, 
thefe  books  llill  art,,  ?.ni  are  like  to  continue,  a  mere 
heap  of  errors."  Noanclent  .luthor  but  Prifcian  makes 
mention  of  P^iterculus  :  the  moderns  have  done  him  in- 
finitely more  julUce,  and  have  illudrated  him  with  notes 
£.nd  commentaries  He  was  lird  publifhed,  trom  the 
manufeript  of  Mortac,  by  Rhenanus,  at  Balilin  i  ^zo: 
afterwards  by  Lipfius  at  Leyden  in  1581  ;  then  by 
Gerard  Vollius  In  163.) ;  next  by  Boeclerus  at  Strafbarg 
in  1642  ;  then  by  Th\fiusand  others;  and,  liiUy,  by 
Peter  Burman  at  Leyden,  1719,  i«  8vo.  I'o  the  Ox- 
ford edition  in  lf>93,  ^vo,  were  prefixed  the  Anmi/es 
Vi//ciaii't  of  Mr  Dod  well,  whieh  (how  deep  learning  and 
a  great  knowledge  of  antiquity. 

PATH,  in  general,  denotes  the  courfe  or  track  mark- 
ed out  or  run  over  by  a  body  in  motion. ' 

For  the  path  of  the  moon,  &c.  fee  AsxRONOMy, 

PATHETIC,  whatever  relates  to  the  paffions,  or 
that  is  proper  to  excite  or  awake  them.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  -«'^,  fajfion  or  emotion.  iJee 
Passion. 

Pathetic,  in  mufic,  fomething  very  moving,  ex- 
prcflivc,  or  pafiionatc  ;  capable  of  exciting  pity,  com- 
panion, anger,  or  other  piflions.  Thus  we  fpeak  of 
the  pathetic  ftyle,  a  pathetic  hijure,  pathetic  fong,  &c. 
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The  chromatic  genus,  with  its  greater  and  Lfler  femi- 
tones,  cither  afcending  or  defcendiug,  is  very  pioper 
for  the  pathetic  ;  as  is  alfo  an  artful  manitjcnient  of 
dif.-otdb  ;  with  a  v:iriety  of  motioiis,  now  briflc,  now 
lanj»uifl>ing,  now  fv/ift,  no.v  flow. 

N'ieuwentyt  fpenks  of  a  miifiLian  at  Venice  who  fo 
excelled  in  the  pathetic.  th?.t  he  was  able  to  play  any 
of  his  auditors  into  diilraclion  :  he  fays  alfo,  that  the 
jrreat  means  he  made  r.fe  of  was  the  variety  of  mo- 
tions,  &c. 

Pathognomonic,  amon?  phyficians,  sn  ap- 
pellation for  a  fymptom,  or  con  ourfe  of  fympiorr.s,  that 
are  infeparable  from  a  diilemper,  and  are  found  in  tiiat 
only,  r.nd  in  no  other. 

PATHOLOGY,  that  part  of  medicine  which  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  difeafes,  their  caufes  and  fymp- 
toms.     See  Medici.se. 

PATHOS,  a  Greek  term,  literally  fignifying  paf- 
fion. 

PATHR03,  a  city  an.!  canton  of  Egypt,  of  which 
the  prophets  Jeremiah  ard  Ezekiel  make  mention  ; 
Jerem.  xliv.  i.  15.  Ezek.  xxix.  14.  xxx.  14.  We  do 
not  very  well  know  its  fituation,  though  Pliny  and 
Pcolemy  the  ge-giapher  fpck  of  it  by  the  narse  of 
Phaluris ;  ind  it  appears  to  have  been  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Ifaiah  (xii.  2.)  calls  it  Pathros  ;  and  it  is  the  country 
of  the  Pathrulim,  the  pollerity  of  Mizraim,  of  whom 
Mofes  fpeaks.  Gen.  x.  14.  Ezekiel  threatens  them 
wiih  an  entire  ruin.  TI.e  Jews  retired  thither  iiot- 
withftanding  the  remonftrances  of  Jeremiih  ;  and  the 
Lord  fays  by  Ifaiah,  that  he  will  bring  them  back 
from  thence. 

PATIENCE,  that  calm  and  unruffled  temper  with 
which  a  good  man  bears  the  evils  of  life,  from  a  con- 
vidion  that  they  arc  at  leaft  permitted,  if  not  fent,  by 
the  bed  of  Being?,  who  makes  all  tilings  work  toge- 
ther for  good  to  thofe  who  love  and  fear  him. 

The  evils  by  which  life  is  embittered  may  be  redu- 
ced to  thefe  four  :  i.  Natur.il  evils,  or  thofe  to  which 
we  are  by  nature  fnVjeft  as  men.  and  as  periihible 
animals.  The  greatell  of  thefe  are,  the  dejth  of  thofe 
whom  we  love,  and  of  ourfe-lves.  2.  Thofe  from  which 
we  might  be  exempred  by  a  virtuous  and  prudent 
conduct,  but  which  are  the  infeparable  confequences 
ot  imprudence  or  vice,  which  we  Ihall  call  punhhments ; 
as  infamy  proceeding  from  fiau.I,  poverty  froa  prodiga- 
lity, debility  and  difeafe  from  intemper.ince.  3.  Tliofe 
by  which  the  fortitude  of  the  good  are  exercifed  ;  fuch 
as  the  pcrfecutions  raifed  agalnil  tliem  by  the  wicked. 
To  thefe  may  be  added,  4.  The  oipotltion  againft 
which  we  mull  perpetually  flrugglc,  arifing  from  the 
diverfity  of  fenliments,  manners,  and  chatafters  01  the 
perfons  among  whom  we  live. 

Under  all  ihefe  evils  patience  is  not  only  necefiary 
but  ulcful  :  it  is  necctfiry,  becaufc  the  laws  of  nature 
have  made  it  a  d'lty,  and  to  muriru'  a-  ainft  natural 
events  is  to  affront  providence  ;  it  is  ufiful,  becaufe  ic 
renders  our  fuiLrings  lighter,  flioricr,  and  lefs  dan- 
gerous. 

Is  your  reputation  fuUici  by  Invidious  calumnies  ? 
rejoice  that  your  chaiacter  cannot  fuffer  but  by  falfe 
imputations.  You  are  arr  ligned  in  a  court  of  judi- 
cfture,  and  aie  unjuilly  condemned  :  pallion  has  in- 
fluenced both  your  profecutor  and  your  judge,  and  you 
cannot  forbear  repining  that  you  fuffer  although  in- 
%  noc«Dt, 
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Putlcntf.  nrcent.  Diit  woul  i  It  have  ^<^e^  heUtr  tint  you 
^—"y^^  (hoiilJ  have  fiilFcred  bein^'  gu  Ity  ?  Wmil.1  the  grcateft 
misfortune  that  can  belal  a  virtuous  man  be  to  rou  a 
confolation  ?  The  opulence  of  a  villain,  the  eitrvaud 
ilation  to  which  he  is  raifed,  and  the  honours  that 
urc  paid  to  him,  excite  your  jealoufy,  an.',  fill  your 
bofom  wilh  repinings  ani  regret,  \Vhat  !  fay  you, 
lire  riches,  dignity,  and  power,  relervcd  for  fuch 
wretche?  as  this  ?  Ceafe  thcfe  croun  ilefs  murmurs.  If 
the  pofTclTions  you  regri  t  were  re?.l  benefits  they  would 
hr  taken  from  the  wcke  !  and  transferred  to  you. 
Wh-;t  would  yen  fay  of  a  fuccef^ful  hero,  who,  having 
delivered  his  country,  (hould  complain  that  his  fervices 
were  i!l  requited,  bccaufe  a  few  lujrarpluTiS  were  dif- 
tribuled  to  fomc  cliildren  in  his  preftnce,  of  which  they 
had  not  offered  him  a  Ihare  ?  Ridiculous  as  this  would 
appear,  your  complaints  are  no  better  founded.  His 
the  Lord  of  all  no  reward  to  confer  on  you  but  perifh- 
able  riches  and  empty  precarious  honour  ? 

It  is  fr.ncy,  not  the  rcafon  of  things,  that  makes 
life  fo  uncafy  to  us.  U  is  not  the  pl-jce  not  tlx  con- 
dition, but  the  niiad  alone,  that  can  iiiake  any  body 
happy  or  miferable. 

He  that  values  liimfelf  U'>on  confcicnce,  not  opinion, 
never  heeds  reptoacrits.  When  we  are  evil  fpoken  of, 
if  we  have  not  defcrved  it,  we  are  never  the  worle  ;  if 
we  have,  we  (hould  mend. 

Tiberius  the  Roman  emperor,  at  the  bejiinning  of 
his  rci  jn,  afted  in  moft  things  like  a  truly  generous, 
good  natured,  and  clement  prince.  All  fl  indcrous 
reports,  lihcld,  and  lampoons  upon  him  and  his  admi- 
niilration,  he  bore  with  extraordinary  patience  ;  faying, 
"  That  in  a  free  ftate  the  thoughts  and  tongues  of 
every  man  ought  to  be  free:"  and  when  the  fenate 
would  have  proceeded  againil  fome  who  had  publifiied 
libels  again II  him,  he  would  not  confent  to  it  ;  faying, 
"  We  have  not  time  enough  to  attend  to  fiich  trifles : 
if  you  once  open  a  door  to  fucli  informations,  you  will 
be  able  to  do  nothing  thV: ;  for  under  that  pretence 
every  man  will  revenge  hinifelf  upon  his  enemies  by 
acciding  them  to  you."  Being  informed  that  one  had 
fpoken  detract  ngly  of  him  :  "  Ii  he  fpcaks  ill  of  me," 
fays  he,  "  I  will  give  him  as  good  an  account  of  my 
worv!8  and  actions  as  I  can  ;  and  if  th-;t  is  not  fufii- 
cient,  I  will  fatibfy  myfclf  with  having  as  bad  an  opi- 
nion of  him  as  hi;  has  of  me."  Thus  far  even  Tibe- 
rius may  be  an  example  to  others. 

Men  will  have  the  fame  veneration  for  a  perfon  that 
fuffers  aivctiity  without  dejei^ion,  as  for  demolilhed 
ti-mples,  the  very  ruins  whereof  are  reverenced  and 
adored. 

A  virtuous  •jnd  wcU-difpofed  perfon,  is  like  to  go  d 
miisl ;  t;.e  n-.ore  he  i.s  fired,  the  more  he  is  rtliiied  ; 
tlic-  more  he  is  oppofed,  the  more  he  is  approved  : 
wroUj/s  may  well  try  liiin  and  touch  him,  but  canaot 
imprint  in  him  any  falfc  ftamp. 

The  man  ihcri-fore  who  poU'elTcs  this  virtue  (patience), 
in  this  ait  pie  fcnfe  of  it,  ftands  upon  an  eminence,  and 
fees  human  t!  Jigs  below  him  :  the  tempcft  indeed  ra.iy 
reach  him  ;  but  he  ftands  iecure  antl  colle6ied  againlt 
it  upon  the  bsfis  of  confcious  virtue,  which  the  fevered 
Uorrts  can  feldom  fhake,  and  never  overthrow. 

Patience,  however,  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  fenCliility,  which,  with  ail  its  inconveniences, 
is  to  be  cbcriihed  by  thcfe  who  underiland  and  wifh  to 
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maintain  the  dignity  of  their  nature.  To  fee!  for 
otS.-rs,  difpof  8  us  to  excrcife  the  ami-i*  le  virtue  of 
charity,  which  our  religion  indifpenfahly  r  quires,  __ 
It  conftitutes  thjt  enlarged  benevolence  which  phi- 
lofop'iy  inculcites,  ind  which  is  indeed  compre- 
hended in  Chrillian  oh'.rity.  It  is  the  privileije 
and  the  ornament  of  min;  and  tie  piln  which  it 
caufes  is  a'  undantly  lect'inpinfed  by  that  fwect  fenl'i. 
tion  which  ever  accompanies  the  excicife  of  bene- 
ficence. 

To  feel  our  own  mifery  with  full  force  is  not  to  be 
deprecated.  Affhction  foftens  and  improves  the  he  'rt. 
Tears,  to  fpeak  in  the  ftyle  o:  figure,  fertilize  the  foil 
in  which  the  virtues  grow.  And  it  is  the  remark  of 
one  who  underftood  human  nature,  th  it  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  fteh'ngs  of  the  heart,  are 
meliorated  by  adverlity. 

Diil  in  order  to  promote  thefe  en.Is,  our  fufTcringa 
mult  not  be  permitted  to  overA'helm  us.  We  mull 
oppofe  them  witli  the  arms  of  rcafon  and  religion  ;  and 
to  exjirefs  the  idea  in  the  langua.re  of  the  philofopher, 
as  well  as  the  poet,  of  N.iture,  every  one,  while  he  is 
compelled  to  tcel  his  niisfortunes  like  a  man,  fliould 
ref  <lve  iilfo  to  bear  them  like  a  man. 

Rtfi^n'd  in  ev'ry  ftate, 
AVith  patience  bear,  with  prudence  pu(h  your  fate  ; 
By  faniring  well  our  fortune  we  fu'duc, 
Fly  when  (he  frowns,  and  when  (he  calls  purfue. 

PATIGUMO  (a  corruption  of  the  words  fite-tfe. 
gu'imauve)  ;  the  name  of  a  fort  of  palle  or  cakes  much 
ufed  on  the  continent  as  an  agreeable  and  ufeful 
remedy  for  catarrhal  defluxions,  and  fup;jofcd  by 
Dr  Percival  to  confift  of  gum-arabic  combined  with 
fugii  and  the  whites  of  eggs  (fee  the  article  Munger, 
p.  715,  col.  I.)  But  we  have  been  informed  that  the 
powdered  fubflance  of  the  marlhinallow  is  the  chief 
ingredient  of  the  compofition. 

P.'vTlN  (Guy),  proftrlFor  of  phyfu-  in  the  royal  col- 
lege  of  Piris,  was  born  in  1602.  He  made  hii  w  ly 
into  the  world  merely  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  beinij 
at  firll  corrector  of  a  printiiig-houle.  He  was  a  m;m 
of  great  wit  and  erudition  :  he  fpoke  with  the  gravity 
of  a  Stoic,  but  his  exprcffions  were  very  fatirlcal.  Hfi 
hated  bigotry,  fuperllition,  and  knavery  ;  had  an  up- 
right foul,  and  a  wcU-difpoled  heart.  He  wis  a  moft 
teniUr  father,  courteous  to  every  body,  and  polite  in 
the  higlieft  degree.  He  died  in  1672,  and  did  not 
owe  his  rej  "itaiion  to  any  writings  pullifhed  in  his  li;'e- 
time  upon  phyfic;  but  his  letters  which  appeared  after 
his  death  h;:ve  rendered  his  name  very  f.iinous.  He 
left  a  fon  mentioned  in  the  enfumg  article. 

1'atin  fCi.arltt),  who  m.-.de  a  great  fi/ure  in  t'.e 
world,  and  excelled  in  the  kiiowled'/e  of  medals.  He 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1633  ;  r.nd  made  fo  fiuprifing  a 
ptogrefi,  that  he  maintained  thtfes  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin, on  all  parts  of  philofophy,  in  1647.  He  (ttidied 
the  law  in  compliance  to  an  uncle,  snd  was  admitted 
an  advocate  in  the  parliament  o!  Pari.s  ;  but  could  not 
lay  alide  that  of  ph)fic,  tor  which  he  always  had  an 
inclination.  He  therefore  quitt'- d  the  law,  and  devoted, 
himfclf  to  phytic  ;  in  which,  after  taking  tlie  doftor's 
degree,  he  applied  himfeif  to  praftice  with  great  fuc- 
cels.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  Germany,  Holland, 
England,   Switzerland,  and   Italy.     In  1676  he  was 

appointed 
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appointtd  profeffbr  of  phyfic  in  Padua  ;  and  three 
"  ycirs  after  was  created  a  knigbtof  St  Mark  He  dit'-i 
in  that  city  in  1694.  His  works  are  many,  and  well 
known  to  the  learned  world.  His  wife  too,  and  his 
daujliters,  were  aiithorefTi^s. 

PfVTKUL  (John  Rclnhold),  was  lorn  of  a  nohle 
family  'f  Livonia,  a  northern  province  heloiiiint,'  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden.  The  Livonians  havinir  been 
ftript  of  their  privileges,  and  greac  part  of  their  ellateft, 
by  Chirles  XL  Patkul  was  riepiitei  to  make  their 
complaint ;  which  he  did  with  fiich  eloquence  and 
courage,  that  the  king,  laying^  his  hand  upon  his 
fliouljer,  faid,  '  You  have  fpoken  for  your  country  as 
a  brave  man  fhould,  and  I  efteem  you  for  it.' 

Charles,  however,  who  added  the  bafenefs  of  hypo- 
crify  to  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant,  was  determined  to 
punifh  the  zeal  and  honefty  which  he  thought  fit  to 
commend  ;  and  a  lew  days  afterwards  caufed  Patkiil 
to  be  declared  euilty  of  high  treafon,  and  condemned 
to  die.  P.itkul,  however,  Sound  means  to  efcape  into 
Poland,  where  he  contmued  till  Chailes  was  dead.  He 
hoped  that  his  fentence  would  h::ve  been  then  reverfed, 
as  it  had  been  declared  unjull:  even  by  the  tyrant  that 
procured  it :  hut  being  diiappointed  in  this  expecta- 
tion, he  applied  to  AiiguUus  king  of  Poland,  and  fo- 
licited  him  to  attempt  the  conqucit  af  Livonia  from 
the  Swedes  ;  which,  he  faid,  miglit  b;  eafdy  effefted, 
as  the  people  were  ready  to  (hake  off  their  yoke,  and 
the  king  of  Sweilcn  was  a  child  incapable  of  compel- 
ling their  fuhjeAlon. 

Y^U'i'uftus  pofTefTcd  himfelf  of  Livonia  in  confeqtience 
of  this  propofal ;  and  afterwards,  when  Charles  XII. 
entered  the  province  to  recover  it,  Patkul  commanded 
in  the  Saxon  army  ag.infl  him.  Charles  was  vidori- 
ous  ;  and  Patkul,  fome  time  afterwards,  heing  difguft- 
ed  at  the  haughty  beliaviourot  General  Fleming,  \u- 
guftus's  favourite,  entered  into  the  lervice  or  the  Czr.r, 
with  whom  Auguftus  was  in  ftrldl  alliance,  and  a  little 
1  cfore  Charles  compelled  Auguftiis  to  abdicate  the 
throne  of  Poland,  and  his  fubjcCils  to  eleft  Staniflaus 
in  his  Read.  The  Czar  fent  Patkul,  with  the  title  of 
his  amliaflT.dor,  into  Saxony,  to  prevail  with  Augullus 
to  meet  him  at  (xrodno,  that  they  might  confer  on  the 
(late  of  their  afTiirs.  This  conference  took  place  ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  Czar  went  from  Grodno 
to  quell  a  rebellion  in  Aftracan.  As  foon  as  the  Czar 
was  gone,  Auguliu^,  to  t!ie  furprife  of  all  Europe,  or- 
dered Patkul,  who  was  then  at  Drefdcn,  to  be  ftized 
as  a  flatc  criminal.  By  this  iiijurious  and  unpr;ce- 
dcnted  aiftion,  Augullus  at  once  violated  the  law  of 
nations,  and  weakened  his  own  interell ;  for  Patkul 
was  not  only  an  aml'.afTador,  but  an  ?mbalTador  from 
the  only  power  that  could  ailord  him  protection.  The 
catifc,  however,  was  this:  Patkul  had  Jifcovcred  that 
Augul^us's  minillers  were  to  propole  a  peace  to  Charles 
upon  any  terms  ;  and  had  therefore  formed  a  delipn  to 
be  beforehand  vvitli  them,  and  procure  a  feparate  peace 
between  Charles  and  his  new  inalb.r  the  Czar.  The 
delign  of  Patkul  was  difcovered  ;  and,  to  prevent  its 
fnicefs,  Augullus  ventured  to  feize  his  perfon,  alfuring 
the  Czar  that  he  was  a  tr.iitor,  and  had  betrayed  them 
both. 
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Augufttia  was  foon  after  reduced  to  t  eg  a  peace  of  PatTcnl. 
Charles  at  any  rate  ;  and  Charles  granted  it  upon  cer-  ^~~V~" 
tain  conditions,  one  of  which  was,  that  he  Ihonld  de- 
liver lip  Patkul.  This  condition  reduced  Augullus  to 
a  very  dillrefsful  dilemma  :  the  Czt,  at  this  very  time, 
rei  Limed  Patkul  as  his  ambaTsdor;  and  Ch?.rl;s  de- 
manded, with  threats,  that  he  ihouid  be  put  into  his 
hands.  Augullus  therefore  contrived  an  expedient  by 
which  he  hoped  to  fatisfy  both  :  he  fent  fome  guards  • 
to  deliver  Patkul,  who  wu  prifoncr  in  the  cattle  of 
Konigflein,  to  the  Swedifh  troops;  but  by  fecret  or- 
ders, privitely  difpatched,  he  commanded  the  governor 
to  let  him  eLape.  The  governor,  though  he  received 
this  order  in  time,  yet  difappointed  its  intention  by  his 
villainy  and  his  avarice.  lie  knew  Patkul  to  be  very 
rich  ;  and  having  it  now  in  his  power  to  fuffcr  him  to 
efcape  with  impunity,  he  demanded  of  Pjtkul  a  large 
fum  for  the  favour  :  Patkul  refufed  to  buy  that  liberty 
which  he  made  no  doubt  would  be  oratuitoufly  re- 
llored,  in  confequence  of  the  Czar's  reqiiilition  and  re- 
monftrance  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Sweoifh guards 
arrived  with  the  order  for  his  !  eing  delivered  up  to 
them.  By  this  party  he  was  firft  carried  to  Charles's 
heai  quarters  at  Al'Tanttadt,  where  he  continued 
three  months,  bound  to  a  itake  with  a  heavy  chain  of 
iron.  He  was  then  condutted  to  Cafiniir,  where 
Charles  ordered  him  to  be  tried  ;  and  he  was  by  his 
judges  found  guiity.  His  fentence  depended  upon  the 
king ;  and  after  having  been  kept  a  prifoncr  forac 
months,  un  !er  a  guard  of  Mayerltldt's  regiment,  un- 
certain of  his  fate,  he  wai,  on  the  Sth  of  September 
1707,  towards  the  evening,  delivered  into  the  cuftody 
of  a  regiment  of  t'ragonn?,  comm  mded  by  Colonel 
Nicholas  Hielm.  On  the  next  day,  the  Zijtli,  the  co- 
lonel took  the  chaplain  of  hi.';  revrlment  afi  'e,  and  tell- 
ing him  that  I'atkul  v.  js  to  die  the  next  day,  ordered 
him  to  acquaint  him  with  his  fate,  and  prepare  him  for 
it.  Abotit  tiiis  very  time  he  was  to  liavc  b^en  married 
to  a  Saxon  lady  of  great  quality,  virtue,  and  beautv  ,  a 
circumftance  which  renders  his  cafe  llill  more  alFL-cii-ig. 
What  followed  in  confequence  of  the  colonel's  order 
to  the  minilter(A)  will  be  related  in  his  own  words. 

"  Immediately  after  evening  fervlee  1  went  to  his 
prifon,  where  I  found  him  lyin.f  on  his  bed.  The  firil 
compliments  over,  I  entered  upon  the  melancholy  duty 
of  my  profedi.in,  and  turnln.,'  to  the  olHcer  who  had 
him  in  charge,  told  him  the  colonel's  orders  were, 
that  1  fhould  1  e  alone  with  his  prifoner.  The  ofli -er 
having  withdrawn,  Patkul  gr..fpiiig  both  my  h  nd« 
in  his,  cried  out  with  moit  afTcfting  anxiety  and  di- 
flrefs.  My  dear  p.illor !  what  are  yon  to  declare  ? 
what  am  I  to  hear  ?  I  bring  you,  replied  1,  the  fsme 
tidings  that  the  prophet  brought  to  king  Hczekiah, 
Sit  l/'iri  houfe  in  order,  for  ihou  mujl  die.  To  morro«  by 
this  time  thou  (halt  l,e  no  loiigcr  in  the  number  of  the 
living  I  At  this  terrible  wiirning  he  bowed  him- 
felf  upon  his  bed,  and  bnril  into  tears.  I  attemoted 
to  comfort  him,  by  f;-.ying  th;.t  he  mull,  without  ull  . 
doubt,  have  oten  meditated  on  this  fubjtdl  :  Yes, 
cried  he,  I  know^  alas !  too  well,  that  we  muft  ?\i 
die  ;  but  the  death  prepared  for  me  will  be  cruel  and 
iuiupportable.  1  allured  him  that  the  manner  of  hi» 
E  deatii 


(a)  The  name  of  this  clergyman  was  Lorens  Hagai. 
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Tatlcnl.  death  vas  to  mc  totally  nnksbwn  ;  but,  believing 
"""V— ^  th:;t  he  would  be  pre;  aied  for  it,  I  was  fiirc  his  fcul 
woulr!  be  received  into  the  number  of  hsppy  fpirits. 
Here  he  rofe  lip,  and  folding  his  han-is  togf.ther, 
Meicifnl  Jcf'.is !  let  me  then  die  the  de.ith  of  the 
righteous !  A  little  after,  with  hi?  t.-cc  inclined  to  the 
wall,  where  iV-od  lii"  bed,  he  broke  out  into  this  fo- 
Idoquy  :  Aug,  fiu>  I  O  Aiiguftus,  what  nniilt  be  thy 
lot  one  dyy  !  Mull  thou  not  anf.ver  for  all  the  crimes 
thou  hatl  conr.niitted  ?  He  then  obfcrved  that  he  was 
driven  out  from  hit  country,  by  a  fcntcnce  af^ainft  his 
life,  pronounce',  fordoing  ve-bat  the  king  liimfelf  en- 
courage! bin  to  r'o,  fayincr  to  him  one  day  in  terms 
of  much  kin.lncfs,  '  Palkul,  maintain  the  rights  of 
your  counuy  like  a  man  of  honour,  and  wich  all  the 
fpirit  you  ;;re  c  pable  of.'  'I  hut  flying?  into  an  tne- 
my's  country  was  alfo  unnvoi  'able,  as  the  country  of 
an  ally  would  not  bavtr  afforded  him  protection  ;  but 
that  he  was  in  S'xnny  a  wretched  exile,  not  a  coun- 
fellor  or  advifcr  ;  that  bef-re  his  arrival  every  tbin»T 
was  already  ohnncJ,  the  aili.incc  with  Mufcovy  figncJ, 
and  tho  meafures  with  Denmark  agreed  upon.  '  My 
inclination  (faid  he,  after  a  p.iufc)  were  always  to  ferve 
Sweden,  ihouc;b  the  ce;ntiary  opinion  Ins  prevailed. 
The  elcAor  of  Brandcnliirsr  owed  his  title  of  iin^  of 
Prujjia  to  the  fcrvices  I  did  him  ;  end  when,  in  re- 
compenfe,  he  would  have  given  me  a  confid.-rable  fum 
of  monev,  1  th  iiked  him,  and  rtj-fted  the  offer  ; 
adding,  that  the  reward  1  mofl  wifiied  for  was  to  re- 
gain the  king  of  Sweden's  favour  by  bis  inlcrrefiiou. 
This  he  promifcd,  and  tri-d  every  poflible  mttbod  to 
fucceed,  but  without  fc.ecefs.  After  this  I  laLoure  I 
•  fo  much  for  the  interell  of  the  late  emperor  in  his 
Spanilh  aff.iirs,  that  I  brought  about  what  fcarce  any 
other  man  coul  1  have  efF.fted.  The  emperor  as  an 
acknowledgment  gave  me  an  afTiRnment  for  50,000 
crowns,  whic'i  I  humbly  hid  at  his  feet,  and  only  im- 
plored his  iuiperi.ll  majelly's  recommendation  of  me  to 
my  king's  favour  :  this  requeft  he  immediately  grant- 
ed, and  p'.vt  his  orders  accorc'ingly,  but  in  vain.  Yet, 
not  to  lofe  any  opportunity,  I  went  to  Mofcow  while 
the  Swcdiih  ambaffadors  were  at  that  court ;  but  even 
the  medi  tion  of  the  Czar  had  no  effeft.  After  that 
1  diltributed  among  the  Swedilh  prifonera  at  Mofcow 
at  lead  100,000  crowns,  to  f^iow  the  ardent  delire  I 
had,  by  all  ways,  to  regain  the  favour  of  their  fove- 
rcign.  Would  to  heaven  I  had  been  equally  in  earnefl 
to  obtain  the  grr.ee  of  God.' — At  thefe  words  anotlicr 
Jhotver  of  tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he  remained 
for  fome  moments  filent,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief. 
I  ufed  my  heft  endeavours  to  comfort  him  with  the 
affurance  that  this  grace  would  not  be  denied  him, 
provided,  he  fpent  the  few  hours  (hll  left  in  earneilly 
imploring  it  ;  for  the  door  of  heaven's  mercy  was  never 
fhut,  though  that  of  men  might  be  cruelly  fo.  '  This 
(replied  lie),  this  is  my  confolation  ;  for  thou  art  God 
and  not  man  to  be  r.n;^ry  for  ever.'  He  then  inveightd 
bitterly  againft  Auguftus,  and  reproached  himfelt  for 
having  any  conneiTiion  with  a  wretch  who  was  wholly 
fleftitute  of  all  faieh  and  honour,  an  atheift,  without 
piety,  and  without  virtue.  '  While  he  was  at  War- 
faw  (faid  he),  and  hcnrd  the  king  was  advancing  to  at- 
tack him,  he  loutid  himfelf  extremely  diflreffcd.  He 
was  abfolufely  wichout  money,  and  therefore  obliged 
to  difmifs  fome  of  his  troops.    He  had  reeourfe  to  my 


nffiftance,  and  Intreated  me,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  bor-  Patkn', 
row  whatever  fum  I  could  1  procured  him  400,000  »  '"  ' 
crowns  j  50,000  of  which,  the  very  next  dr^y,  he 
fquanJered  on  trinkets  and  jewele,  which  he  gave  in 
pn  fcnts  to  fome  of  his  wopien.  I  told  him  plainly  my 
tliou'jhtB  of  the  matter;  and  ly  my  importiuiitv  pre- 
vaile;!,  that  the  Jews  (hould  take  tack  llicir  toys,  and 
return  the  money  they  had  Iccn  paid  for  them.  The 
ladies  were  enraE:ed  ;  and  hi  fwore  that  I  fhiuld  one 
time  or  o;her  fufFer  for  whit  I  had  done  :  there  in- 
deed he  kept  his  word  ;  would  to  God  he  had  alwavs 
done  fo  with  thefe  he  emph)yed  !'  I  now  left  him  for 
a  (hort  time,  and  at  fcven  in  the  evening  I  returned  ; 
and  the  offie-er  being  retire;!,  he  accoiSe  1  me  with  a 
fniiling  air,  and  ;in  appearance  of  much  tranqudlity, 
•  Welcome,  dear  fir,  the  weight  that  Iry  heavy  on  my 
heart  ii>  removed,  and  I  already  feel  a  fenfi'le  change 
wrought  in  my  nund.  I  am  ready  to  die  :  death  is 
more  eligible  than  the  folitude  of  a  h.ng  imprifonment. 
Would  to  hciven  only  that  the  kind  of  it  were  lef* 
ci  uel.  Can  you,  my  dear  fir,  inform  me  in  wh*t  man- 
ner I  am  to  fuffer  .'  i  anfwcred,  that  it  ha4  not  been 
communicated  to  me  ;  but  that  I  imngined  it  wonld 
pafs  over  without  noife,  as  only  the  colonel  and  my- 
felf  bad  notice  of  it.  '  That  freplicd  he)  I  efleem  as 
a  favour  ;  but  have  you  fcen  the  fentence  ?  or  mud  f 
die,  without  being  either  heard  or  condemned  ?  My 
apprehenfions  arc  of  f/eing  put  to  intolerable  tortures.' 
1  comforted  Mm  in  the  kindeft  manner  I  could  ;  but 
he  was  his  own  bell  comforter  from  the  Word  of  God, 
with  which  he  was  paiticuhrly  acquainted;  quoting, 
among  many  other  padages,  the  following  in  Greek, 
IVe  nwjl  enter  Into  the  iin^i/om  of /.'cnven  through  vinuy<  tri- 
bulations. He  then  called  for  pen  and  irde,  and  in- 
treated mc  to  write  down  what  he  fhould  didate.  I 
did  fo,  as  follows  : 

•  Tijliimentum,  or  my  lijl  will  as  to  the  difpofition  of 
my  effitls  after  my  death.  —  I.  His  majefty  King  An- 
gufiuo,  having  firll  examined  his  confcienee  thoroughly, 
will  be  fo  jull  as  to  pay  back  to  my  relations  the  fum 
he  owes  me  ;  which,  being  liquidated,  will  amount  to 
50,000  crowns  ;  and  as  my  relations  are  here  in  the 
fervi.-e  of  Sweden,  that  monarch  will  probably  obtain 
it  for  them.' 

"  At  this  he  faid,  let  us  ftop  here  a  little  ;  I  will 
quickly  return  to  finilh  this  will  ;  but  now  let  us  ad- 
eirefs  ourfelves  to  God  by  pra)er.  Prayers  teing  end.- 
cd,  '  Now  (eried  he)  I  find  myfelf  yet  better,  yet  in 
a  quieter  frame  of  mind  :  Oh  I  were  my  death  lefs 
dreadful,  with  what  pieafiirc  would  Icxpiute  my  guilt 
by  emlracing  it ! — Yes  (eried  he,  after  a  paufe),  I 
have  friends  in  different  places,  who  will  weep  over 
my  deplorable  fate.  What  will  the  mother  of  the  king 
of  Pruffia  fay  ?  What  will  be  the  grief  of  the  Couiitefs 
Levolde  who  attends  on  her  ?  But  what  tlioughts  mult 
arife  in  the  bofom  of  her  to  w  horn  my  faith  is  plighted  ? 
Unhappy  woman  !  the  news  of  my  death  will  be  fatal 
to  her  peace  of  mind.  My  dear  pallor,  may  I  ven- 
ture to  beg  one  favour  of  you  .■"  1  afTured  him  he 
might  command  every  fervice  in  my  power.  '  Have 
the  goodnefs  then  (faid  he,  preffing  my  hand),  the 
moment  I  am  no  more,  to  write — Alas  !  how  will  you 
fet  about  it  ?  a  letter  to  Madam  Einfeidclern,  the  lady 
I  am  promifed  to — Let  her  know  that  I  die  her's  ; 
iuform  her  fully  of  my  unhappy  fate  I   Send  her  my 
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hft  and  eternal  farcwel!  My  death  is  in  truth  dif- 
''  gracefiil  ;  but  my  manner  of  meeting  it  will,  I  hope, 
by  heaven's  and  your  affiitance,  rentier  it  holv  and 
blcfTed.  This  news  will  be  htronly  ccnfolalion.  A;'.d 
farther,  dear  Sir,  that  I  thanked  her  with  mv  latcd 
I  resth  for  the  lintere  affefti'*  fhc  bore  me  :  M  ly  ftie 
live  long  aiu.1  happy  :  'hio  is  my  dvina;  wifh.' — -I  gave 
him  my  hand  in  promife  that  I  \voulJ  faithfully  per- 
form all  he  defirt'.!. 

"  Afterwards  he  took  u;^  a  book  :  '  This  (faid  he) 
is  of  my  own  writing.  Keep  it  in  remembrance  of 
me,  nnd  rs  a  proof  oi  my  true  rcgr.rd  for  reiifrion.  I 
couli!  wifh  it  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  pre- 
fenttd  to  the  kinir,  that  he  may  (c  convinci.' !  with 
whatiittie  :oun.l:ition  1  have  ^een  accufed  of  atheifm.' 
Takiiig  it  from  his  hnnd,  1  afTured  him  that  my  colonel 
woidci  not  fail  to  prefent  it  as  foonasopportunityoffercd. 

"The  reft  of  Ins  inv.e  was  em;  loyed  in  prayer,  which 
lit  went  through  with  a  veiy  fervent  devotion.  On  tlie 
^oth  of  September  I  wns  ag<iin  with  him  at  four  in 
the  morning.  The  mo:nent  he  heard  me  he  arofe, 
snd  rcn  lerln?  thanks  to  God,  afliired  me  he  had  not 
flcpt  fo  fouuJiy  for  a  long  time.  We  went  to  prayers; 
and  in  truth  his  piety  and  devout  frame  of  mind  were 
worthy  of  admiration.  About  fix  he  faid  he  would 
be^in  liis  co:',fc{rion,  before  the  din  End  clamour  of  the 
peo|  Ic  without  could  rife  to  ddlur!»  his  thoughts.  He 
then  kneeled  down,  and  went  through  his  confeffion 
in  a  manner  truly  edifying.  The  fun  beginning  to  aj)- 
pear  above  the  horizon,  lie  looked  out  of  the  window, 
faying.  Salve  fejla  dies!  •  This  is  my  wedding-d  ly.  1 
looked,  alas!  tor  another,  but  this  is  the  happier  ;  for 
to-day  fliall  my  foul  be  introduced  i^y  her  heavenly 
bridegroom  into  the  affenibly  of  the  blefled!'  He  then 
a.lccd  me,  whether  I  yet  knew  in  w!iat  way  he  was 
to  die  ?  I  snfwered,,  thnt  I  did  not.  He  conjured  me, 
by  the  facred  name  ot  Jefus,  not  to  forfake  him  ;  for 
tint  lie  (hould  find  in  my  compiiny  fomc  confolatioB 
even  in  the  midll  of  tortures.  Calling  his  eye  on  the 
paper  that  lay  on  the  tab'e,  '  This  will  (faid  he)  can 
never  lie  finilhed  '  I  aiked  him,  whether  he  would 
put  his  name  to  whit  was  already  written?  ♦  No  (re- 
plied he,  with  a  deep  figh),  I  will  write  that  hated 
name  no  more.  My  rektion;;  will  find  their  account 
in  another  place  ;  falute  them  from  me.'  He  then  ad- 
drcffei!  hinifeit  apain  to  Go.',  in  prayer,  and  continued 
his  devotions  till  the  lieutenant  entered  to  conduAhim 
to  the  conch.  He  wrapped  himfelf  up  in  his  cloak, 
and  went  forward  h  great  pace,  guarded  by  ico  horfe- 
nien.  Being  arrived  ;.t  the  pia  e  of  execution,  we 
found  it  furroiint'cd  by  JOD  fool  fuldiers  ;  but  at  t!ie 
fight  of  the  fl?kcs  iind  wheels,  his  hoiror  is  not  to  be 
dclcribed.  Chfping  me  in  his  arms,  '  Etg  of  God  (he 
exi  l.'.-.meri)  that  my  fo  .1  may  not  he  thrown  into  de- 
fpaii  amidit  thcfe  tortuies!  I  con  fort ed,  I  adjured 
him,  to  fix  his  thought.!  on  the  death  of  Jcfus  Cliiiil, 
who  for  our  fins  was  niilird  to  a  crnfs. 

*'  B.ing  now  on  the  fpot  where  he  wa«  to  fuffer, 
he  bid  the  executioner  to  do  his  doty  well,  an  J  put 
into  his  hands  fome  money  wliich  he  got  ready  for 
that  piirvol'e.  He  then  itulched  hirrftlf  out  upon 
the  vihcel  ;  and  while  rhey  were  (tripping  him  naked, 
he  be^gid  me  to  ])r3y  that  God  would  have  mercy 
on  him,  and  berir  up  his  foul  in  agony.  I  did  fo;  and 
turning  to  all  the  fpcttators,  faid  to  llicm,  Brethren, 


join  with  me  in  prayer  for  this  imhappy  man.  '  Yes 
(cried  he),  afiiil  rae  all  of  you  with  your  fupplicatlons 
to  heaven.'  Here  the  executioner  gave  hin  the  firft 
ftroke.  His  cries  were  terrible:  '  O  Jefus  !  Jefu.! ! 
have  mercy  upon  me.'  This  cruel  fcenc  was  modi 
K-npthened  out,  and  of  the  utrtioft  horror  ;  for  as  the 
licadfiiiaB  had  no  fl<ill  in  his  bufinef-,  the  unhappy 
vitSim  leccived  upwards  of  v^  iever.d  blows,  with  each 
of  wbich  were  intermixed  the  moft  piteous  groins  ;nJ 
invocations  of  the  name  of  God.  At  length,  after  twa 
ftrokes  given  on  the  breall,  his  ilr^ngth  and  voice  fail- 
ed  him.  In  a  faltering  dying  tone,  he  was  jufl  heard 
to  fay,  '  Cut  f  ff  my  head!"  and  the  executioner  11.11 
lingering,  he  himfelf  placed  his  head  on  the  C.aflold  ; 
After  four  ftrokcs  with  an  haichet,  the  head  wai.  fc 
parated  from  the  body,  and  the  boly  quartered.  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  renowned  Patkuh" 

Chnrles  XII.  haj  been  very  generally  and  fcverely 
cenfured  for  not  pardoning  him,  and  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  vindicate  the  fovereign.  Yet  it  muft  be  re- 
mcmbeied,  that  Patkul.wa»  gu  Ity  of  •>.  muL-h  greater 
Clime  than  ihit  which  drew  upon  him  the  difpleafuie 
of  ChailesXI.  Jle  incited  foreign  powers  to  attack  his 
country  when  under  thegoveinmeut  of  a  boy,  hoping, 
as  he  faid  himfelf,  tiiat  it  would  in  fuch  circuTidtances 
become  an  eafy  couqiieft.  He  was  therefore  a  rebel 
of  the  worfl  kind  ;  and  where  is  the  abfolute  monarch 
th-t  is  ready  to  pirdon  fuch  u!!n;nuial  rebellion.'  Let 
it  be  rememlered,  too,  that  Chailes,  among  whofe 
faults  no  other  inllance  of  cruelty  has  been  numbered, 
certainly  thought  thnt,  in  ordering  the  execution  oif 
Patkul,  he  was  difcharging  his  duty.  That  monarch, 
it  is  known,  believed  in  the  prflibdlty  of  difcoyering 
the  piiilofipher's  ftone.  Paikul,  when  under  fentence 
of  death,  contrived  to  impofc  fo  far  upon  the  fennte  r>t 
Stockholm,  a',  to  perfuade  them  that  he  hal,  in  their 
prelenee,  converted  into  gohl  a  qiir.ntiiy  of  bafer  me- 
tal. An  account  of  this  experiment  was  tranfmitted 
to  the  king,  accompanied  with  a  petition  to  his  ma- 
jcP.y  for  the  life  of  fo  valuable  a  l"u'  jed  ;  but  Charles, 
blending  magnanimity  w^th  his  fevcrity,  replied  with 
indignation,  that  he  would  not  gram  to  interell  what 
\\t  had  rcfufed  to  the  calls  of  humanity  and  the  intrea- 
ties  of  trien1(hip. 

PATMOS  (arc.  gtog.),  one  of  the  SporaJes  (Dio- 
nyfiub);  30  miles  in  compafs(Pliny  ;  concerning  which 
we  read  very  little  in  authors.  It  was  rendered  famous 
by  the  exde  of  St  John  and  the  Revelation  '.bowed  iiim 
there.  The  greatelt  part  o'  intitpreters  think  that 
St  John  wrote  them  in  the  fame  place  during  the  two 
years  of  his  exile;  hut  others  think  that  he  di !  not 
commit  them  to  writing  till  after  hi.-  return  to  Ephs- 
fu3.  The  iflan  1  of  Patnies  is  between  the  ifl.md  of  Ica- 
ria  and  the  picmontory  of  Mil-tus.  Nothing  has. lone 
it  more  honour  than  to  have  bi-en  the  ph.ce  of  the  ha- 
niftiment  of  St  J^hn.  It  is  now  c:dle  '  Piii'im,  or  PaC' 
liifj.  or  P.timol,  or  Palii.ofa.  Its  circuit  is  five  and 
twenty  Pi  thirty  miles.  It  h,.s  a  city  called  P Jt- 
mos,  with  a  hai-i.our,  and  fome  monafteries  of  Greet 
monks.  It  is  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
4t  is  confiderahle  for  its  harbours;  but  the  inhabitants 
derive  little  benefit  from  them,  becaufe  the  corfairs 
have  o'li^-cd  them  to  quit  the  town  and  retire  to  a  hill 
on  which  St  John's  convLUt  Randa.  This  convent  is  a 
citadel  confillir.g  of  fevei-al  irregular  lowers,  and  is  a 
E  2  fub. 
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fubftantinl  building  feated  on  a  very  fteep  rock.  The 
whole  in.iiid  i»  very  barren,  anj  witiiout  wood  ; 
however,  it  abounils  with  parttidges,  rabbits,  quails, 
turtles,  pigeons,  and  fni'pes.  All  their  corn  does 
not  amount  to  loco  b;rreU  in  a  year.  In  tlie 
whole  ifland  there  are  fcarce  300  men  :  but  there 
arc  a',  ove  20  women  to  one  man,  who  expert  that 
all  fti-angerj  \\ho  land  in  the  ifland  fhould  carry 
fome  of  them  away.  To  the  memory  of  St  John  is  an 
hermita^^e  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  where  there  is  a 
chapel  not  above  eight  pa.-es  lonij  and  five  broid. 
Over  head  they  (how  a  ciink  i:i  the  rock,  through 
which  they  prctmd  that  the  Hcly  Ghoft  didaltd  to 
ijt  John.      E.  Lon^.  26.  84.  N.  Lat.  37.  24. 

PATNA,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  to  the  north  of  the  kingdom  of  Ben^iil, 
where  the  Englilli  have  fnc^ories  for  faltpetre,  borax, 
and  raw  filk.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ba- 
har,  a  dc|iriidcncy  of  Bengal,  in  the  empire  of  Indo- 
ftan,  fituafed  in  a  ple.-.fant  country,  400  miles  eall  of 
Agra.  It  extends  feven  miles  iu  length  on  the  banks 
•f  the  Gauge?,  and  is  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth. — 
Mr  Rcnnel  gives  ftrcng  re  ilcns  for  fuppofing  it  to  be 
the  ancient  P.ilibothra.  The  town  is  laige  and 
populoui,  but  the  houfes  are  built  at  a  diftance  fron) 
each  other.    E.  LonL'.  S5.  40.  N.  I. at.  45.  25. 

PATOMACK,  a  large  river  of  North  America,  in 
Virginia,  which  rifes  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  fe- 
parates  Virginia  from  Maryland,  and  falls  into  Chela- 
peak  bay.  It  is  about  feven  miles  broad,  and  is  na- 
vigable for  near  200  miles. 

PATONCE,  in  herahlry,  is  a  crofs,  (lory  at  the 
ends;  from  which  it  differs  only  in  this,  that  the  ends, 
inflead  of  turning  down  like  a  Ikur-de-lis,  are  extend- 
ed foincwhat  in  the  pr.ttee  form.     See  Flory. 

PATRyll,  a  city  of  Achaia.  This  place  was  vifit- 
ed  by  Dr  Chantller,  who  pivcs  the  following  account 
ef  it.  "It  has  been  often  attacked  by  enemies,  tsken, 
and  pillaged.  It  is  a  corifi.'crable  town,  at  a  dift.in  e 
from  the  fea,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  which  has 
its  fummit  crowned  with  a  ruinous  calUe.  This  maiie 
a  brave  defence  in  1447  a.'ainll  Sultnn  Morat,  and 
held  out  until  the  peace  was  concluded,  which  fiilt 
rendeied  the  Morca  trilutary  to  the  Tuiks.  A  dry 
flat  before  it  was  once  the  port,  which  has  been  cho- 
ked with  mud.  It  has  now,  es  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
only  an  indifferent  road  for  veffels.  The  houfe  of  Ni- 
cholas Piul,  Efq;  the  Englllh  conful,  ftood  on  part  of 
the  wall  either  of  the  theatre  or  the  odeum.  Ey  a 
fountain  was  a  fragment  of  a  Latin  infcription.  We 
faw  alfo  a  hrge  marble  bull  much  defaced  ;  and  the 
French  conful  ihoA-ed  us  a  colletlion  of  medals.  We 
found  nothing  remarkable  in  the  citadel.  It  is  a  place 
of  fome  trade,  and  is  inhabited  by  Jews  as  well  as  by 
Turks  and  Greeks.  The  latter  have  feveral  churches. 
One  is  dedicated  to  St  Andrew  the  apoiUe,  who  fuf- 
fered  martyrdom  there,  and  is  of  great  fanclity.  It 
had  been  reeently  repaired.  The  fite  by  the  fea  is 
fuppofed  that  of  the  temple  of  Ceres.  By  it  is  a  foun- 
tain. The  air  is  b:d,  and  the  country  round  about 
over-run  with  the  low  (hrub  called  g!ycyrrhi%a  cr  li- 
quorice." 

Of  iti.  ancient  ftate,  the  fame  author  fpeaks  thus  : 
"  Patvx  iifiifted  the  .iEtoIians  when  invaded  by  the 
Gauls  uaier  Breunus ;  but  afterwards  wa*  unforlu. 
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nate,  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  almoft  aban- 
doned. Augultus  Clfar  reunited  the  fcattereJ  citi- 
zens, and  mn  le  It  a  Roman  colony,  fettling  a  portion 
of  the  troops  which  obtained  th«  viftory  of  .Aetium, 
with  other  inhabitants  from  the  adjaceit  pla  es.  Pa- 
tn  rtflouri(hcd  and  enjojed  dominion  over  Naupaftus, 
CE^niliea,  and  feveral  cities  of  Achaia.  Jr.  the  time 
of  Paufanias,  Patn  was  ad'jrned  with  tempUs  and  por- 
ticoes, a  theatre,  and  an  odeum  which  was  fuperior  to 
any  in  Greece  but  that  of  Alliens  Herodes  at  Athens. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  attm;>le  of  Bai'dui* 
jlifymnetes,  in  which  was  an  ima  ;e  preferved  in  a 
chcll,  and  conveyed,  ic  was  fa!d,  from  'I'roy  by  Eury- 
pylus;  who,  on  opening  it,  became  difordercd  in  hig 
fenfes.  By  the  port  were  temples  ;  and  by  the  fea, 
one  of  Ceres,  with  a  plcafant  erove  anil  a  firophelic 
fountain  of  unerring  veracity  in  deierniining  the  event 
of  any  illnefii.  Alter  fupi'licating  the  goddefs  with 
incenfc,  the  fick  perfou  appeared,  dead  or  living,  in  a 
mirror  fufpeuded  fo  as  to  touch  the  furfaee  of  the  wa- 
ter. In  t.'.e  citadel  of  Patra;  was  a  temple  of  Diana 
Laphria,  with  her  Itatue  in  the  ha' it  of  a  huntrefs  of 
ivory  and  gold,  givjn  by  Auguftus  C'Dcfar  when  he 
laid  walle  Calydon  and  the  cities  of  yEtolia  to  people 
Nicopolif.  The  Patrenfians  honoured  her  with  a  year- 
ly fcdival,  which  is  defcribed  by  Paufauias  who  was  a 
fpeftator.  They  formed  a  circle  round  the  altar  with 
pieces  of  green  wood,  each  16  cu'.its  long,  and  within 
heaped  dry  fuel.  The  folemnity  began  with  a  moft 
magnificent  proceffion,  which  was  doled  by  the  virgin- 
priellefs  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  llags.  On  the  follow- 
mg  day,  tiie  city  and  private  perfons  offered  at  the  al- 
tar fruits,  and  birr's,  and  all  kinds  of  vidims,  wild- 
boats,  ftai;s,  deer,  young  wolvis,  and  1  eafls  full  grown ; 
after  which  the  tre  was  kindled.  He  relates,  that  a 
bear  and  another  animal  forced  a  way  through  the 
fence,  but  were  reconducted  to  the  pile.  It  was  not 
lernenibered.  that  any  wound  had  ever  been  received  at 
this  ceremony,  though  the  fpeftacle  and  facrifice  were 
as  dangerous  as  favage.  The  number  o(  wouien  at 
Patne  was  double  that  .f  the  men  They  were  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  a  manufacture  of  (lax  which  grew  in 
Elis,  weaving  garments,  and  attire  lor  the  head.'' 

PATRANA,  or  Pastr.ina,  a  town  of  New  Ca- 
ftiie  in  Spain,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  itated 
between  the  rivers  Tajo  and  Tajuna,  in  W.  Long. 
2.  45.  N.  Lat.  40.  26. 

PATRAS,  an  ancient  and  flourifhing  town  of  Eu. 
ropean  Turkey,  in  the  Morea,  capital  of  a  duchy,  with 
a  Greek  archbilhop's  fee.  It  is  pretty  large  and  po- 
pulous ;  and  the  Jews,  who  are  one-third  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  have  four  fynagogucs.  There  are  feveral 
handfome  niofques  and  Greek  churches.  The  Jews 
carry  on  a  great  trade  in  filk,  leather,  honey,  wax, 
and  cheefe.  There  are  cyprefs  trees  of  a  prodigious 
height,  and  excellent  pomegranates,  citrons,  and  oran. 
ges.  It  has  been  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken,  and 
it  is  jull  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It  is  feated 
in  E.  Long.  21.  45.  N.Lat.  38.  17. 

PATRICA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  towards  the 
fea-coad,  and  eight  miles  eaft  of  Ollia.  About  a 
mile  from  this  place  is  a  hiU  called  Monte  de  Llyano, 
which  fome  have  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Lavinium 

founded  by  .^Jieae. 
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PATRES  cosscRiPTi.  See  Conscript  and  Se- 
nator. 

PATRIARCH,  Patriarchs,  one  of  tliofe  firft 
fathers  who  lived  towards  the  beijinning  of  the  world, 
and  who  became  Aimoua  by  thtir  long  lines  of  c!ef  cnd- 
ants.  Abraiiam,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  and  his  twrlVe 
fons,  are  the  patriarchs  ot  the  Old  Teftament ;  Scth, 
Enoch,  &c.  were  anti-dilavian  patriarchs. 

The  authority  of  patriarchal  ;  overnment  exifted  in 
the  fdthers  of  families,  and  their  firft-born  after  them, 
exerciliny  rdl  kinds  of  ecclcfiallical  an]  civil  authority 
in  their  refpective  houfeh  )lds  ;  and  to  this  ^.'ovcrn- 
ment,  which  lafted  till  the  time  of  the  Ifrachtes  dwell 
ing  in  Egypt,  fome  have  afcri'.ed  an  abfolute  and  t!e- 
fpotic  power,  extending;  even  to  the  puuifhment  by 
death.  In  proof  of  this,  is  produced  the  curfe  pro- 
nounced by  Noah  upon  Canaan  (Gtn.  ix.  25.);  but  it 
muft  be  obfei  ved,  that  in  this  affair  Noah  fetms  to  have 
acled  rather  as  a  prophet  than  a  patriarch.  Another 
inftancect  iuppofed  defjiotic  power  is  Abraham's  turn- 
ing  Hagar  aiid  lltimael  out  ot  his  family  (Gen.xxi.  y, 
&C.J  ;  but  this  can  h.irdly  !  e  thought  to  tiirnifh  evidence 
of  any  fingular  authority  veiled  in  the  patriarchs,  as 
fuch,  and  peculiar  to  thofe  ages.  The  third  inllance 
brought  forward  to  the  fame  purpofe  is  that  of  Jncob's 
denouncing  a  curfe  upon  Simeon  and  Levi  (Gen.  xlix. 
7.),  which  is  maintained  by  others  to  bean  inftance  of 
prophetic  infpiration  more  than  of  patriarchal  power. 
The  fourth  inftance  is  that  of  Jiidah  with  regard  to 
Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24.) ;  with  regard  to  which  it  is 
remarked,  thr.t  Jacob,  the  father  of  Judah,  was  lull 
living;  that  Tannr  was  not  one  of  his  own  family  ; 
and  thst  Ihe  had  been  g'..'illy  <,f  adultery,  the  punifh- 
inent  of  wh!c!i  was  death  by  buininj;  ;  and  that  Judah 
•n  this  occafion  might  fpeak  only  as  a  profecutor. 

On  the  whole,  howcvir,  it  is  difStult  to  fay  which 
of  thefe  opinions  are  moft  agreeable  to  truth.  Men 
who  believe  the  oiig.n  of  civil  government,  ani  the 
obligation  to  obedience,  to  arife  from  a  fiippciftd  oii- 
ginal  contrail,  either  real  or  Implied,  will  be  naturally 
led  to  weaki-n  the  nulhority  of  the  patriarchs  :  and 
thofe  again  wiio  ^fteein  government  to  be  a  divine  in- 
ftitution,  will  be  as  apt  to  raife  that  authority  to  the 
liigheft  pitch  that  either  reafon  or  fcripture  will  ptr- 
init  them.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  authority  exifted 
in  fathers,  and  defcendcd  to  their  firfl-born,  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  neither  unnatural  nor  im- 
probable to  imagine,  that  the  idea  of  hereditary  power 
and  hereditary  honours  was  firft  taken  from  this  cir- 
cumttance.  But  whether  authority  has  dcfcended 
through  father  and  fon  in  this  way  to  our  times,  is  a 
circun.llance  that  cannot  in  one  inllance  be  affertcd, 
and  can  be  denied  in  a  thouf  nd.  The  real  fource  of 
the  dignity  and  of  the  authority  of  modern  times 
feems  to  have  been,  Ikill  in  the  art  of  war,  and  fuccefs 
iu  the  conduct  of  conqutlls. 

Jeivi/h  Patrukch,  a  dignity,  refpefting  the  origin 
of  which  there  are  a  variety  of  opinions.  The  learned 
authors  of  the  Univtrfal  Hiitory  think,  that  the  firft 
appearance  and  inftitution  of  thofe  patriarchs  happened 
uudcr  Nerva  the  fucccilor  of  Domiliari.     It  ftems  pro- 


lable  that  the  patriarchs  were  of  the  Aaronic  or  Le-  P^itriareh. 
vitical  rate  ;  the  tribe  of  Judah  being  at  that  time  too  -""V*"" 
much  deprelTed,  am!  too  obnoxious  to  the  Romans  to 
be  a'le  to  afTunre  any  external  power.  But  of  what- 
ever tribe  they  were,  their  authority  came  to  be  very 
coiifiderable.  Their  princ'pal  bufinefs  wns  to  inftruft 
the  people;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  inllitnted  fchool» 
in  feveral  cities.  And  having  ^'ained  great  reputation 
for  their  extraordinary  learning,  zeal,  and  piety,  they 
might, in  time,  not  only  brirrg  a  great  coneourfe  o;  other 
Jews  from  ctl.tr  parts,  as  from  Egypt  and  other  weft- 
cm  provinces  of  their  difpcrfian,  but  like. vifc  prove  the 
mcansottheirpatriarch^l  luthorily's  being  acknowlet'.g- 
ed  there.  From  them  they  ventured  at  length  to  levy  a 
kind  of  tribute,  in  order  to  defray  the  charges  of  their 
dignity,  and  of  the  cfficers(A)  under  them,  whofe  bu- 
finefs  it  was  to  carry  their  orders  and  decifions  through 
the  other  provinces  of  their  difperfion,  and  to  fee  them 
puBc^ually  executed  by  ell,  th.-.t  fome  Ihadowof  union 
at  leail  might  be  kept  up  among  the  vvellern  Jews. 
They  l;kc«ife  nominated  the  dotlors  who  were  to  pre- 
fide  over  their  fchools  and  academies  ;  and  thefe  were 
in  procefs  of  time  ilyled  chiffs  and  princes,  in  mrder  to 
raife  the  credit  ot  that  riig'iity,  or  to  imply  the  great 
regard  which  their  drfcipies  were  to  pay  to  them.  Thefe 
chiefs  1  ecime  at  length  rivals  of  the  patriar.>hs;  and 
fome  of  them  poiTefTed  both  dignities  at  once;  an  ufur- 
pation  which  caufed  not  only  great  confuiion  amongli 
them,  but  oftentimes  very  violent  and  bloody  contefts. 
However,  as  the  Jewifh  Rabbles  have  trurr.ped  up  a 
much  older  era  for  this  patriarchal  dignity,  and  h.ive 
given  us  a  fucccffion  of  them  down  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, in  wh:ch  it  was  jbolijhed,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
give  oui-  readers  the  fubftance  of  what  they  have  wrk- 
ten  ot  the  rife  and  prourefs  of  this  order  of  rr.en;  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  fliow  them  the  abfurdity  and  fdfchooJ 
of  thi.t  pretended  luccifllon  to  this  iinaginary  dignity. 

Acccitjirig  to  them,  tire  firft  patriarch  was  Hillel, 
furnamed  the  Buby/onuin,  be^aufe  he  was  ftnt  for  li-oru 
thence  to  Jerufalem  about  100  years  before  the  ruin 
of  their  capital,  or  30  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
to  decide  a  difpiite  about  the  keeping  of  Eiftcr,  whicii  ' 
on  that  year  tell  out  on  the  b:rbbath-day  ;  and  it  was 
on  account  of  his  wife  decifion  that  he  was  rnifsd  to 
that  dignity,  which  continued  in  his  family  till  the 
faid  fifth  century.  He  was  likewife  looked  upon  as  s 
fecond  Mofes,  becaufe  he  lived  like  him  40  years  in  ob- 
fcurity,  40  more  in  great  reputation  for  learning  and 
fanclily,  and^io  more  in  pofledron  of  this  patriarchal 
dignity.  They  make  him  little  inferior  to  that  law- 
giver in  other  of  his  exctllencits,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
authority  he  gained  over  the  whole  Jewifh  nation  The 
wonder  will  be,  how  Herod  the  Great,  wh.a  was  fo 
jeaions  of  his  own  power,  could  fuffer  a  tlranger  to  be 
raifed  to  fuch  a  height  of  it,  barely  for  having  decided 
a  difpiite  which  rauli  in  all  likeliliood  have  been  ad- 
judged by  others  long  before  that  time. 

However,  Hillel  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Simeon,  . 
whom  many  Chritlians  pretend  to  have  been  the  vene- 
rable  old    pcrfon  of  that   name,  who  received  the  di- 
vine  infant   in   Lis   arras.     The  Jews  give  him  but  a 

very 


(*)  Thtfe  were  called  /pofloh  or  Lcgqik' 
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Patriarch,  very  obfcure  patriarchate  ;  though  the  authors  ahove 
'  qiiotcu  mnke  liini,  niorr.  ver,  cliitf  of  the  faiihedrim  ; 
and  EniphaniuR  fays,  tt  .•'  the  pricdlv  tribf  \t.Xe(.\  him 
fo  much  for  giving  fo  ample  a  teHlmony  to  the  divine 
chilli,  that  they  denied  him  common  1  iirial.  But  it 
is  liarrily  credible  that  S;  Luke  fliould  have  fa  care- 
lefsly  paffej  over  his  tvvo-foH  dignity,  if  he  had  'een 
really  poflefled  of  them,  and  hr.ve  jjiven  him  no  hiijher 
titl<-  than  that  of  a  j'.ill  and  devout  man. 

He  waa  fuccceded  bv  Jochanan,  not  in  rif^ht  of  de- 
fccnt,  but  of  his  extraorilina'y  merit,  whicli  the  Rab- 
bic3,  according  to  oudoi/i,  have  ra'fed  to  fo  fiirprifiniT 
a  htiffht,  that,  a.-co[di»;t  to  them,  if  the  whole  henvens 
were  pajier,  ail  the  trcca  in  the  w-orUl  pens,  and  all  the 
ri.-n  writers,  they  would  not  fuflic-;  to  pen  down  all 
his  lifTons.  H;;  enjoyed  his  d!<jn:ty  but  two  years, 
accordiD)^  to  fume,  or  five  accor.ling  to  others  :  aiid 
was  th;  ptrfon  who,  o' ferving  the  j-ates  of  the  temple 
to  cpcn  of  thtir  own  accoril,  cried  out,  "  O  temple, 
temple  !  why  art  thou  tluis  moved  !  We  know  that 
tho,u  art  to  be  dcllroyed,  feeing  Zeohariah  hath  fore- 
told it,  fayinij,  '  Open  thy  gat'-s,  O  Lcl^aniis,  and  let 
the  flames  coiifume  thy  ccdais."  Upon  t!iis  he  is  fur- 
tlier  reported  to  have  complimented  Vefpalian,  or  ra- 
ther, as  fome  have  corre<ftcd  the  llory,  Titus,  with  the 
title  of  iing,  affuring  him  that  it  was  a  roynl  perfon 
who  was  to  dc-ftioy  that  edifice  ;  on  wiiich  account 
they  pretend  that  general  gave  him  leave  to  remove 
tl.e  fanhedrim  to  Jnphne. 

Tlie  Jewifli  writers  add,  that  he  likcwife  ertct-d  an 
academy  there,  which  fuhfiftcd  till  the  death  of  Aki- 
l>a  ;  and  was  likewife  the  feat  of  the  patriarch  ;  and 
confiftcd  of  3C0  fchools,  or  clafTcs  of  fchwlars.  Ano- 
ther he  ercfted  at  Lydda,  not  far  from  Japhne,  and 
where  the  Chriilians  have  binied  their  famed  St 
George.  He  lived  120  yars,  ind  being  ad^ed,  what 
he  had  done  to  prolong  hif  life  ?  he  gave  this  wife  an- 
fwer  ;  I  never  made  water  nearer  a  houfe  of  prayer  than 
four  cubits  :  I  never  dif^uifed  my  name  :  1  have  taken 
care  to  celcl  rate  all  fellival;  :  and  my  mother  hath 
even  fold  my  head  crnaments  to  buy  wine  enough  to 
make  me  merry  on  fiich  days  ;  and  left  me  at  her 
death  300  hog/Iieads  of  it,  to  fanftlfy  the  Sab'.ath. — 
The  dcftors  that  fiourifhed  in  his  time  were  no  lefs 
confi  Icrable,  both  for  their  number  and.  charailcr ; 
j).inicidarly  the  famed  Rihbi  Chanina,  of  whom  the 
Bath  C'>I  was  herd  to  fay,  tli.t  the  world  was  pre- 
fcvvcd  for  the  fake  of  him  ;  and  R.  NIco  lemiH,  whom 
they  pretend  to  have  Hopped  the  courfe  <.■;  the  fun,  like 
another  Jo*hii?. 

He  was  facceedcd  \y  Gamaliel,  a  man,  according 
to  ll  tm,  of  imfliffcrallc  pride  ;  and  yet  of  fo  univer- 
fal  authority  over  all  the  Jevrs,  not  only  in  t!ie  welt, 
ItiC  ever  the  whole  world,  that  tlie  very  monarchs  fut- 
fered  his  kws  to  be  obeyed  in  their  dominions,  not 
one  of  them  offering  to  obf^rucf  the  txecution  of  them. 
In  his  days  flouriO-.cd  Samtiel  the  Lefj,  who  compoied 
a  prayer  full  of  the  bitttrell  curfes  agiiuil  heretics, 
1  y  which  they  njean  the  Chrilliar;s;  and  which  are 
ftill  in  life  to  this  d'y.  Gamaliel  was  no  lefs  an  tne- 
niy  to  them  ;  kk  1  yet  both  have  been  challenged,  the 
formtr  as  the  celebtaied  roailtr  of  cur  great  apoitle, 
th?  other  as  his  difcipl;  in  hio  unconverted  (late. 

Siir.on  II.  hi."?  ion  and  fuocclfor,  w.is  the  iirit  mar- 
tyr who  died  during   the  liege  of  Jerufalcm.     The 


peopK'  fo  regretted  his  death,  that  an  order vi'asgiv'n,  Patriwcl 
inllead  ot  10  bumpers  of  wine,  which  were  ufually  '~"~v~" 
dr. 111k  at  the  funeral  of  a  faint,  to  drink  13  at  hia,  ..(i 
account  of  his  mariy-.-dom.  Thife  bumpers  were  .lu 
time  multiplied,  they  tell  ii«,  to  fuch  fhameful  height, 
that  the  fauhediim  was  forced  to  make  lome  new  re- 
gulations to  prevent  that  a'.jufe. 

Thefe  arc  the  patriarchs  which,  the  Rabbles  tell  us, 
pre -eded  the  deitruftion  of  the  temple  ;  and  v.e  need 
no  f.irther  conliitatiou  of  this  putended  dignity,  than 
the  filence  of  the  facred  hilloriaiis,  who  not  only  mak« 
not  the  leaft  mention  of  it,  but  ail'ure  us  all  along  that 
they  were  tlie  higli-prielh  who  prefiJed  in  the  lanhe- 
drim  ;  and  before  v.'hom  allcafea  rehtinfj  ta  the  Jewilh 
religion  were  bi ought  an  1  decided.  It  was  the  hii;h- 
prieft  who  examined  and  condemned  our  Saviour;  thut 
condemned  St  Stephen  j  that  forbad  the  apolHes  to 
preach  in  Chriil's  name  ;  and  who  fat  a.,  jiid.e  on  the 
great  apolUe  at  the  head  of  that  fupreme  court.  The 
fame  may  be  urged  fium  Jofephin,  who  mull  needs 
have  kiio'.vn  anil  mentioned  this  pre:endcd  dignity,  if 
any  bv  h  there  had  been  j  and  yet  is  fo  far  from  tskinj 
the  leall  notice  of  it,  that,  like  the  evaugelitts,  he  pla- 
ces the  pontiffs  alone  at  the  head  of  all  the  Jewilh  af- 
faiis ;  and  names  the  high-prieft  Auinusas  having  the 
care  and  diredtion  of  tie  war  agaiidl  the  Romans  ;  — 
which  is  an  e\idcnt  proof  that  there  were  then  no  fuch 
patriarchs  in  being. 

To  all  th  s  let  us  :idd,  th  it  if  there  had  been  any 
fuch  remarkable  fuccelTioii,  the  TalmudKls  would  have 
prefervcd  it  to  future  agis  ;  wliereis,  neither  they,  nor 
any  of  the  anc'cnt  aut!ioi<>  of  the  Jewilh  church,  make 
any  mention  of  it  ;  but  only  fome  of  their  doctors, 
who  have  written  a  coulideiablc  tim.e  after  them,  as  of 
writers  to  whom  little  credit  can  be  given  in  points  of 
this  nature;  cfpeci.dly  as  there  are  fuch  unlurmount- 
able  contradictioi.s  between  them,  as  no  authors  ei- 
ther Jewilh  or  Chriftiaii  have,  with  all  their  pains,  been  * 
hitherto  able  to  reconcile. 

Their  fuecelfion,  according  to  the  generality  of 
thofe  rab'  ies    Ib.nds  as  lollowo  : 

I.  Hillel  tlie  Ba'iyhjnim.  2.  Simeon  the  fon  of 
Hillcl.  3.  Gamaliel  the  fon  of  Simeon.  4.  Sime- 
on H.  the  fi)U  of  Gamaliel  5.  Ga.nahel  II.  the  fon 
ol  Simeon  II.  6.  Simeon  III.  the  fon  ot  Gamaliel  11. 
7.  Judah  the  fon  of  Simeon  III.  8.  Gamaliel  III. 
the  Ion  ot  Judah.  9  fudaii  II.  the  fon  of  Gan.nliel 
111.  10.  Hillel  11.  fon  ol  Judah  II.  11.  Judah  III. 
fon  of  Hillel  11.  12  Hdlel  III.  fou  of  Judah  HI. 
13.  Gamaliel  IV.  fon  01  Hilitl  III. 

Aijcording  to  Gants  Izemach  David,  who  hath 
reduced  them  to  10,  they  ric, 

I.  Hillel  the  Babylonian.  2.  Simeon  the  fon  of 
Hillel.  3  Rabb  Gamaliel  Relona.  4.  R.  Simeon 
the  fon  of  Gam, did.  5.  RaS.Kan  Gamaliel  his  fon. 
5.  R.  Jelni  !dh  the  prince.  7.  Hillel  the  prince,  his 
fon.  a.  Rabban  Ga'naliel  ibc  Old.  9.  Simeon  III. 
10.  R.  Ju.tjii,  N:uli  or  prince. 

On  the  w'.iole,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  their 
firll  tife  WES  in  Nerva's  time,  however  much  Jewdh 
pride  in  ly  have  prompt<d  thtm  to  tallily,  and  to  aflert 
the. r  origin  to  have  been  mjie  ancienLtl. an  it  really  was. 
Nor  hi'.vc  the  Jew-;  been  faithful  in  giving  an  account 
<)*  the  authoritv  ot  tliefc  men.  They  have  exag,.;era- 
ted  their  power  beyond  all  bounds,  tor  the  purpofe  of 
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triarchs.  repelling  the  arguments  of  Chri.lians  .•  for  their  power 
"^  WES  ceruinly  more  fl'.owy  than  fabflanti;;!.  In  time, 
however,  they  certainly  im;)ofed  upon  the  people  ; 
and  what  power  they  did  poC'cfs  (wli'cli  the  Romans 
only  allowed  to  !)e  in  religious  mattera,  or  in  (uzh  as 
wereconne ilcd  With  rtlr^iyn  tliey  txeiviftd  with  great 
rigour.  Their  pecuniary  demands,  in  prrticular,  be- 
came very  exoibiiant ;  and  was  the  caufe  of  their  fup- 
prcfitoii  in  the  year  ^20. 

PArRiAKLHb,  among  Chiiftians,  are  ccclefiaftic^l 
dignitaries,  cr  biOiops,  fo  CjUed  from  their  paternal 
authority  in  the  chuicb.  'J'he  power  of  patriarchs  was 
not  the  fame  in  all,  Lut  difFenJ  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent cultoms  ofcDuntries,  orthe  pleafures  of  kings  and 
counciis.  Thus  the  pctriarch  of  Conftantino;le  grew 
to  be  a  patriarch  over  the  patriarchs  ot  Ephelus  and 
Casfarea,  and  was  called  the  ircinrenkal  and  uiilvcrjal 
patriarch;  and  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  fome 
prerogatives  which  no  other  patriarch  but  liiniielf  en- 
joyed, filch  as  [he  right  of  confecrating  an.i  appro- 
ying  every  lingle  biOiup  under  hii  juridlittion. 

The  patriarchate  hub  been  ever  eileemed  the  fupreme 
dignity  in  the  church  :  the  tifnop  had  only  under  him 
the  territory  of  the  city  of  which  he  was  bifiiop  ;  the 
metropolitan  fnperintenJed  a  province,  and  had  for 
fufTragans  the  bilh:ips  ot  his  orovmce  ;  the  primate  was 
the  chief  of  wh;it  was  then  called  a  diocefe  (a),  and  had 
fevtral  metropolitans  uni'.er  him  ;  and  the  patriarch  had 
under  him  fcvcval  dlo-.trfes,  compofing  cue  exarchate, 
and  the  primates  themftlves  were  iindei  him. 

Uiher,  Pagi,  Dc  Mari.-a,  and  Morinus,  attribute  the 
cfiahlinimnt  of  the  grand  patriarchates  to  th.e  apoiUes 
th»nifelv09 ;  who,  in  their  opinion,  according  to  the 
defcription  of  the  world  then  ijiven  by  gto-jiapheiii, 
pitched  on  the  three  princlpsl  cities  in  the  thico  puts 
•of  the  known  world  ;  viz.  Rome  in  Europe,  Aiitiuch 
in  Afia,  and  Alexandria  in  Africa  :  anil  thus  formed 
a  trinity  ot  patriarchs.  Others  maintain  that  the  name 
p  triarch  was  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Nice  ;  and  that  for  a  Icng  t  me  afterwards  patriarchs 
and  primates  were  confourded  together,  as  being  all 
equally  cliiels  of  diocefes,  and  cqu  lly  fupcrior  to  me- 
tropolitcns,  who  were  only  chiefs  of  provinces.  Hence 
Socrates  gives  the  title  p  .triarch  to  all  the  chiefs  of 
diocefes,  and  reckons  ten  of  them.     Indeed,  it  does 


not  appear  that  the  dignity  of  patriarch  was  appro-  Patriarclis, 

priaied  to  the  five  •rrand  fer-s  of  Rome,  Conftantinople,  "— ~v ' 

Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeriifdem,  till  after  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  ;  for  when  the  council  of 
N;ce  retrul ..ted  the  liciits  and  i-'cr-igauvcs  of  the  t.'iree 
patriarclis  of  Rome,  Aiifoch,  and  Alcxan.ltia,  it  did' 
not  give  them  the  title  o-'  p:  ttiL'chs,  thoucrh  it  allowed 
them  the  pre-eminence  atid  privjeges  thereof ;  th'JS 
when  the  council  of  Cnnftantinoplc  adjudged  the  fe- 
coiiJ  place  to  the  bi;l-,op  cf  Confi.antinopk,  who  till 
then  was  only  a  fufFrag.in  of  Heraclea,  it  faid  nothing 
nt  the  patriarchate.  Nor  is  the  term  patriarch  found 
in  the  decree  of  the  council  of  ClialceJou,  whertly 
the  (itth  place  is  afli^ned  to  the  biihup  of  Jenifal  in  ; 
ncr  did  thefe  five  patriarchs  "govern  all  the  churches. 

Tlitr?  were  befides  many  independent  chiefs  of  dio- 
cefes,  who,  far  from  ownin.?  the  jurifdiction  of  the 
grand  patriarchs,  called  themfelvcs  pntriarchs ;  fuch  as 
th,  t  of  Aquilela  ;  nor  wa.i  Carif.age  ever  funjeft  to  the 
patriarch  e'  Altx.mdria.  Mollieim  *  ima^i^ines  that  the  *  Ecckf. 
biihops,  who  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  pre-eminence  ^iP-  "•■°'-  '• 
over  the  reft  of  their  order,  were  dlllinguifhej  by  thel*"  *  "^' 
Jewifh  title  of  patriavclis  In  the  fourth  century,  T!ic 
authority  of  the  patriarchs  gradually  iucrcafed,  till, 
a'uoiit  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  centuiy,  ^U  alTairs  of  moment 
within  the  corripafs  of  their  patr.arciiatc  came  before 
them,  either  at  lirlt  band  or  bypppeals  from  the  metro- 
politans." They  corf.crated  bifl-.ops;  aflemblcd  yearly 
in  council  the  cleryy  of  their  refpeitive  diftrifts;  pro- 
nnunted  a  decifive  judgment  in  thofe  cafes  wl.ere  ac- 
cufations  wtie  brought  againil  !  ilhop, ;  and  appointed 
vieais  or  deputies,  cicthcd  with  their  authority,  for 
the  prtferv3ti>)n  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  remoter 
provinces,  in  ihort,  nothing  was  done  without  con- 
fulting  them;  and  their  decrees  were  executed  with  the 
fame  regularity  and  refptd  as  thofe  of  the  princes. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  patriarchs  was  not  acknowledged  through 
all  the  provinces  without  exception  Several  dilhicls, 
both  In  the  eaftern  and  weflern  erjipires,  were  exempterl 
from  theii  jurifdidtion.  Ihe  Latin  church  had  no  patri- 
archs till  the  lixth  ccntuiy  ;  and  the  churches  of  Gau!, 
Britain,  &c.  were  never  lubiert  to  tlie  authority  of  tht: 
patrlaich  of  Rome,vvboft  authority  only  extended  toliie 
fiiburbicary  provinces.  There  was  no  primacy,  no  cx- 
'  arwhate 
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(a)  The  word  diocefe  was  then  of  very"dlfrerent  import  from  what  it  bears  no  v.  Under  the  article  Epis- 
COPACY,  it  was  ol  ferved,  that  the  tirft  founders  of  churches  regulated  their  extent  and  the  jurifdidion  of  their 
biihops  by  the  dlvifions  of  the  Roman  empire  into  civil  jurlfdiftions.  One  of  thefe  divifio-ns  was  into  provincss 
and  diocefes.  A  province  comprifed  the  cities  ot  a  whole  region  fubjtfted  to  the  authority  of  oi;e  chief 
roagiltrate,  who  refidtd  in  the  metropolis  or  chief  city  of  the  province.  A  diocefe  was  a  ftilllari.rer  diftiict, 
comprehending  within  it  fevernl  provinces,  fu'ijed  to  the  controul  of  a  chief  magifliate,  whofe  velidence  wai 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  diocefe.  The  jurifdiifiiou  of  tlie  biihops  of  the  Chriftian^chiirch  was  cft.ibliiTied  upon 
this  model.  The  authority  of  a  private  bifliop  extended  only  over  the  city  in  which  he  refidcd.  together  with 
the  adjacent  villages  and  furrounding  tract  ot  country.  This  diftricf  was  called  ^^i-'y<rt,  thouoli  it  compre- 
hended many  parillies  in  ti.e  modern  fenfe  of  that  word.  Under  Avcadius  and  Honorius  the  einpire  waa 
divided  into  thirteen  diocefes:  i.  The  Oriental  diocefe,  containing  fifteen  provinces;  2.  The  diocefe  of 
Egypt,  fix  provinces ;  3.  The  Afiatic  diocefe,  ten  provinces ;  4.  The  Pontic  diocefe,  ten  provinces ;  5.  The 
diocefe  Of  Thrace,  fix  provinces  ;  6.  The  diocefe  of  Macedonia,  fix  provinces ;  7.  The  diocefe  of  Decia,  five 
provinces;  8.  The  Itahc  diocefe,  feventeen  provinces  ;  9.  The  diocefe  of  Illyricum,  fix  provinces;  10.  The 
riiocefe  of  Afiica,  (Ix  provinces  ;  1 1.  The  Spanilh  diocefe,  feven  provinces ;  12.  The  Galilean  iliocefc,  fev.-n- 
tcen  provincej  ;  13.  The  Britannic  diocefe,  five  provinces.  Each  of  thefe  provinces  comprchcnjcd  many 
»«£■'•«'•",  and  each  xi»fi.»/«  many  modern  parifhcs.     Sec  Bingham's  Origincs  Sacrx,  JJook  ix. 
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archate  nor  pattiarchate,  owned  here  ;  but  the  bifiinps,    Dum'iarton,  in  what  is  now  called  Scotland,  hut  then    I*>tfic 

with  the  metiopoiitaiis,  governed  the  church  in  com-     comprehf nde]  under  the  i^eneral    name  of  Britain ■""■/"■ 

mon.  Indeed,  after  the  name  patriarcli  hecame  frequent  His  baptifmal  name  Suceat/j,  fi^niCiti,  in  the  Bruifli 
in  the  well,  it  «•;■.■!  attributed  to  tlie  bifliops  of  Boursrts  lan>;uai,'e,  "  vaharl  in  war."  On  fome  inroad  of 
an  J  Lyons ;  but  it  was  only  in  tlie  firft  fi  nitication,  vi^.  certain  exiles  from  Ireland  he  was  taken  prifonci,  and 
as  he:ids  of  diocefes.  l)n  ("an^'c  fays,  that  there  have  carried  into  that  kin.-dom,  where  he  continued  fix 
been  fome  al'bots  whohi'.ve  borne  ihe  title  of  patriarchs,  years  in  the  fe.vloe  ot  Milcho,  who  had  bous^lit  him 
P  \TRIARCHAL  cross,  in  heraldry,  is  that  of  three  others,  when  Patrio  ac<|uired  the  new  name  of 
vhere  the  (haft  i:  twi.c  crofTed  ;  the  lower  arms  being  Colkraig,  or  Civil/jar-Ti^i,  i.  e.  /our  families.  In  thi». 
longer  than  the  upi^er  ones.  ,  time  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  lri!hhngua.je,  and 

PATRICIAN,  a'  title  given,  among  the  ancient  at  lall  made  his  cfeape,  and  returne  1  home  on  board  a 
Romans,  to  the  defccndants  of  the  hundred,  er,  as  forae  ftiip.  About  two  years  after,  he  formed  a  deli^n  of 
will  have  it,  of  tlie  two  humired  firlt  fenators  chofen  convertint;  the  Irifh,  either  in  confequence  of  a  dream, 
by  Romulus;  .ind  by  him  called  palres,  "  fathers."  or  of  reflcftion  on  wiiat  he  had  ohfeivcd  during  hii 
Romului  ellabhfhed  this  order  after  the  example  of  acquaintance  with  them.  The  better  to  qualify  him- 
the  Athenians;  who  were  divided  into  two  ch.fles,  felt  for  this  undertaking-,  he  travelled  to  the  continent, 
viz.  the  luTaltJaf  palriries,  and  cr.tci'...i/c  populares.  where  he  continued  35  years,  purfuing  his  ftudies  un- 
Patricians,  therefore,  were  originilly  the  nobility  ;  in  der  the  diredion  of  his  mother's  uncle  S"  Martin,  bi- 
oppofition  to  the  plebeians.  They  were  the  only  per-  Ihop  of  Tours,  who  had  ordained  him  deacon  ;  and 
fons  whom  Romuhu  allowed  to  alpirt  to  the  ma.,'il(ra-  after  his  death  with  St  German,  bifliop  of  Auxerre, 
cy  ;  and  they  exercifcl  all  tl.e  fundions  of  the  pried-  who  orJa'ned  him  pricll,  and  gave  him  his  third  name 
hood  till  the  year  of  Rome  405.     But  the  cogni/ance     Alatvp  or  Mugimm. 

and  character  of  thefe  ancient  families  being  almoft  An  ancient  author,  Henricus  Antifioderenfis,  who 
loll  and  extin^uifhed  by  a  long  coirrfe  of  years,  and  wroti  a  book  concerning  the  miracles  of  St  German, 
frequent  changes  in  the  empire,  a  new  kind  of  patri-  confiJcrs  it  as  the  highell  honour  of  that  preLte  tohave 
clans  were  afterwards  fct  on.  toot,  who  had  no  pre-  been  the  inftruflor  of  St  Patrick:  "  As  the  gloiy  of  a 
tenfions  from  birth,  but  whofe  title  depended  entirely  father  (hines  in  the  government  of  his  fons,  out  of  the 
on  the  emperor's  favour.  This  new  patriciate,  Zozi-  many  difeiples  in  religion  wlio  are  reported  tohave  been 
inus  tells  us,  was  erefted  by  Conltantlnc,  who  conler-  his  fons  in  Chrift  ;  fufTire  it  briefly  to  mention  one  by  far 
red  the  quality  on  his  counfellors,  not  b  caufc  they  the  mofl  famous,  as  the  feries  of  his  actions  fhows.  Pa- 
were  defcen.led  fron-.  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  ftnate,  trick  the  particular  apoftle  of  Ireland,  u  ho  being  unJer 
but  hecaufe  they  were  the  lathers  of  the  republic  or  his  holy  difcipline  1  iS  years,  ^'.erived  no  little  knowdedgc 
of  the  empire.  This  dignity  in  time  became  the  in  the  infpired  writings  from  fuch  a  fource.  The  moil 
higheft  ei  the  empire.  Ju'.lini^n  calls  xtftimmam  digiii-  godly  divine  pontiff,  conlidering  him  alike  diltinguifh- 
tolem.  In  effttf,  the  patricians  fe.m  to  have  had  the  cd  in  relir;i(ui,  eminent  lor  virtue,  and  fteclfall  in  doc- 
precedence  of  the  cunftilaifs,  and  to  have  taken  place  trin«  ;  and  thinking  it  abfurd  to  let  one  of  the  !ieft  la- 
before  them  in  the  fenate  ;  though  F.  Faher  affcrts  the  bounrs  remain  maftive  in  the  Lor.'.'s  vineyard,  re- 
contrary.  What  confounds  the  queflisn  is,  that  the  cumiriencied  li.n  to  Cele.line,  Pope  of  Rome,  by  hl» 
two  dignities  often  met  in  the  fame  ptrfon  ;  becaufc  prcfbyter  Segetius,  who  was  to  carry  to  the  apollolic 
the  patriciate  was  only  conferred  on  thofe  «ho  had  ice  a  teftimonial  of  ecclefiaftical  merit  of  this  excel- 
gone  through  the  firll  cfHces  of  the  empire,  or  had  lent  m.in.  Approved  by  his  judgment,  fupported  by 
icen  confuls.  Pops  Adrain  made  Charlema.  ne  take  his  anthority,  nnd  confirmed  by  his  blefhng,  he  fet 
tlie  title  of  patri.  ian  before  he  affumed  the  quality  of  out  for  Ireland  ;  and  being  peculiarly  dcftined  to  that 
fniper^^r  ;  and  other  popes  have  ^iven  the  title  to  other     people  as  their  apoftle,  inlfructe.'i  them  at  that  time  by  . 

kings  and  princes  by  reafnn  of  its  eminen 'c.  his  doftiinc  and  miracles  ;  and  now  does  and  will  for- 

Patrician  is  alfo  a  title  of  bonour  often  conferred  ever  difplay  the  won '.erf ul  power  of  his  apoltlefliip." 
on  men  of  the  firlt  quality  in  the  tin.e  of  our  Anglo-  Laftly,  Pupe  Celelline  confccrated  him  bifliop,  and 
Saxon  kings.      See  Thane.  give  h!rn  his  moll   familiar   name  Putridus,  expreflive 

p/iTiticuN  Deities,  Patricli  2jii,  in  mytheloi^y,  rKere  of  his  honourable  defc-jnt  ;  and  to  give  luftre  and 
Janus,  Saturn,  the  Genius,  Pluto,  Bacchus,  the  Sun,  weight  to  the  conimifrion  which  he  now  charged  hira 
tlie  Moon,  and  tlie  Earth.  with  to  convert  the  Irilh.     Palladius  had  been  here  a 

Patricians,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  weic  'ancient  year  before  him  on  the  fame  delign,  but  with  little 
leiElaries,  who  dirturbcd  the  peace  of  the  cburcii  in  the  fuccefs  :  the  faints  Kieran,  Ailbe,  Declan,  and 
beginning  of  the  third  centuiy  :  thu«  called  from  their  1'  ar,  were  precuifors  both  to  Palladius  and  Patrick, 
founder  PiUricius,  prccepti^r  of  a  Marcionlte  called  But  the  great  office  of  apoftle  ■  f  Ireland  was  referved 
Symmachiis.  His  diftinjuilhing  tenet  was,  that  the  for  our  prelate,  wh9  lin  Jed  in  the  country  of  the  Evo- 
fubftance  of  the  flefh  is  not  the  work  ol  God,  but  lein,  or  at  WiekJow,  A.  D.  44T.  Hii  firlt  convert 
that  of  llie  dei'it ;  on  which  account  his  adherents  bore  was  Sinell,  ei_;;lith  in  defrent  fro.ii  Coiinac  king  of 
an  irr.ijl  ci'.llr  hatred  to  thiir  own  flelh  ;  which  fo.ne-  Leinller  ;  but  not  meeting  with  encouragement,  he 
times  carried  them  fo  far  aa  to  kill  themfelves.  '.'hey  procce  led  to  Duiilin,  r.iid  tlunce  to  Uliler,  wb.  re  he 
were  alfo  c.-.iled  TATiAsrrEs,  and  made  a  branck  of  founded  a  chur.:h  (afterwards  tl.e  famous  a!,bey'of 
ti:e  Encratita:.  Saul,  in  the  county  of  Down},  remarkable  for  its  po- 

P,\TRfCK  (St),  the  apoftle  of  Ireland,  and  fe-  fition,  feinj  made  out  of  a  b.irn,  and  its  ;;re  tell 
.COP-  bilhcp  of  tli:.t  co'intry.  He  was  born  April  ct'o  length  reaching  Iroin  north  to  fouth.  /ifter  labouring 
A.  D.   573,  of  a  good   family,   at   Kirk  Patric  neii     feven  years  indcfati^ably  in  his  great  work,  he  rcturo- 

t  ed 
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»»»;r:clc.  td  to  Britc-.!ii,  wliich  Ije  diliveicd  from  lis  her:fies  of 
"""* —  Ptlairliis  and  Arliis;  encai  e.)  fever:l  tnintnt  perfons 
to  nffi  I  him  ;  vifitfd  the  l(le  of  Man,  which  he  con- 
verted in  J4C,  when  the  bifhopric  wjs  foiin^lcd  ;  and, 
A.  D.  448  rcturntilto  lb-  fee  of  Arm:;gh  (a),  which 
he  ha-i  foiindtd  thr;e  ycrs  livfore  ;  and  in  13  yc-.ra 
riore  complete  1  the  converfi'in  o*  the  w'nols  i{>;P.J  (b). 
After  ^-ivin/  in  ajioiint  of  his  commiffion  at  Rome,  he 
pnct  more  ref.irn-:d  hither,  and  fjxnt  th<-  renisin.irr  of 
liis  Me  between  the  monafter!e=i  of  Armngh  and  Sai.l, 
fuptrintcn-linix  and  enforcini!;  the  mat ;  \.\n  of  doffrine 
and  dlfo'plin-  which  he.  had  ea-Milljed.  After  ha- 
ving ellalli'I  c'  fi-linols,  or  an  academy  here,  he  eloftJ 
hi-,  life  and   minitlry  at  Snil  a^  bey,  in  the  I2cth  year 


th:  churoh  at  Batt-rfea  in  Surry,  he  was  prefcrreJ  to    PairiiJt, 
th- rcflory  of  St  Paul's.  Covent-rardin,  in   Lou'.on,^'^"'"]°^ 
wlicre  he  continued  ail  the  time  of  the  plague  in  166  j  ~~'^'~~*' 
among  his  parifliioners,  to   their   great  comfort.      In 
1668  he  publifhed  his  FricmUy  DfttHc  henvcen  a  Con- 
formift  and  a  Noncoiifcmift.     This  was  anf«-{red  by 
thcDilTenters,  whom  he  liad  rr.uch  exafperated  by  it  ; 
lut  hy  his  moderation  and  candour  toward  thsm  after- 
wards, they  were  perfectly  reconciled  to  liim,  and  he 
t  roujfht  over  many  of  them  to  the  commv.nion  of  the 
eftablillied  church.     In   1678  he  was  male   dean   of 
Petcrborouf;h,  where  he  was  much  beloved.    In  t6Sz, 
Dr  Lewis  de  Moulin,  who  lia^  been  a  hiftorv-profef- 
for  at  Oxford,  and  written  many  bitter  books  a;j.iinrt 


t>f  his  ape,  March  17.  A.  D.  493,  and  was   buried   at     the  church  of  England,  fcnt   for  Dr  Pntriek  upon  hij 


D^wn  afterwards,  i-n  the  fame  crave  with  St  I'rigct 
and  St  Coluftib,  in  the  fame  pl-i  e.  Refpriling  his 
buri;.l  place,  liDWever,  i'-ere  hive  been  gre?t  difputc<  ; 
and  it  has  been  as  rr.at  a  fnb'cct  of  dehste  with  the 
reliic'ous.  as  Komcr's  !  irth  place  was  formerly  among 
the  citie?  of  Greece.  Thofe  of  Down  lay  claim  to 
it,  on  I'le  authority  of  the  following  vcrfes  : 

Thcfe  three  in  Down  lie  in  tomb  one, 
Brigct,  P.trlcius,  and  Coliimba  p'ous. 

Thofe  of  Glaftenbory  in  Eng'and,  from  the  old  mo- 
numents of  their  church :  And  fome  Scots  af- 
firm him  to  have  been  both  Vorn  and  buried  among 
»hcm  at  Glr.fgow.  His  genuire  works  were  coUeded 
and  printed  by  Sir  James  W;Te.  1656.  His  imme- 
diite  fucceflor  in  this  fee  was  St  Binen  or  BejTnus. 

Oit/i-ro/.'j't  P.^rKicK,  En  inftitution  which  took  place 
in  Irclaiul  in  the  year  1783.  On  the  fifth  of  Ftljru- 
ary,  in  that  year,  the  kin^  ordered  Icttens  pitent  to 
be  pafl'ed  under  ih-  rteat  feal  of  the  king.'.om  of  Ire- 
1  ind,  for  creating  a  fociety  or  (.rothcrhood,  to  be  called 
hi!j;ils  nflle  llluflritus  crdir  of  St  Pnlnck,  of  which  his 
inijefiy,  his  lieirr,  and  fuccelTors,  fhali  perpetually  be 
fovereigns,  and  his  majefty's  beutenant-general  and 
pcnernl-govcrnor  of  Ireland,  &c.  for  the  time  being, 
Ihall  officiate  as  grand  maimers  ;  and  r.lfo  for  appointing 
Prince  Edward,  and  feveral  of  the  prime  no!:.liry 
of  Ireland,  knights  companions  of  the  fald  lUuftrious 
order. 

Patrick  (.SlTnon),  a  veiy  learned  Engllfn  bifhop, 
was  born  at  Gairfborouwb  in  Lincolnlhirc  in  1626. 
In  1644  ^'  "■^^  -'dmittcd  into  Queen's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  entered  into  holy  orders.  After  icing  for 
fome  time  chaplain  to  Sir  Walter  St  John,  ani'.  vicar  of 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 


fi-k  bed,  r.nd  nuile  a  folcmn  declaration  of  bis  re^re: 
on  th2t  account,  which  he  figned,  and  it  was  puhli.li- 
ci  a'tcr  his  d,.-ath.  During  the  .'cign  of  King  James, 
the  dean's  behaviour  fliowcd  that  he  hjd  nothing  more 
at  lie^rt  than  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  for  whijh  he 
ventured  all  that  w?.s  de^.r  to  him,  by  prcachinsf  and 
v.'iiting  a,iain!t  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In 
16S7  he  publilbed  a  prayer  compofed  for  that  difa.  ult 
time,  when  perfeoiition  was  expefted  by  all  who  fl.^od 
firm  to  their  religion.  The  yenr  after  the  Revolution, 
the  dean  was  appointed  bifhop  of  Chiche  !cr,  and  was 
empl.-iyed  with  others  <  f  the  new  bidiops  to  fettle  the 
aifairs  of  the  church  in  Ireland.  In  i69t  he  was 
trai:f!;ilc;i  to  thi  fee  cf  Ely,  in  the  room  of  the  de- 
prived Bifhop  Turner.  lie  died  in  I  7  J7,  after  h:;ving 
publilhed  various  works ;  among  which  the  moll  di- 
ilinguilbcd  .ire  his  Paraphrafes  and  Commentaries  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  three  volumes  folio.  Thefe,  \fitli 
Lowth  en  the  Proverbs,  .Arnold  on  the  Apocryplia, 
and  Whitby  on  tlic  New  Tcftamcnt,  make  a  re.;ul'.r 
continued  commentary  in  En^liiTi  or.  nil  the  f?crei 
books. 

P  \TRIMONY,  a  right  or  eflatc  inherited  ly  a 
perfon  from  his  ancellors. 

The  term  *-atrimGny  i.as  been  a!fo  given  to  church- 
eilatcs  or  revenues  ;  in  which  fcnfe  authors  Hill  f:iy, 
tiie  patrimony  of  the  church  of  lliir.ini,  Milan,  &c. 
The  churh  of  Rome  hath  patiimonies  in  Fir.nce,  A- 
fricD,  Sicily,  and  many  oth.r  countries.  i'o  create 
the  greater  refpeft  to  the  efiates  lelonying  to  the 
church,  it  was  ufiial  to  give  their  p:»t)  imonies  the  names 
of  the  faints  they  held  in  the  higheil  vener.tion  :  thus 
the  eftate  cf  the  church  of  Ravenna  was  called  the/i/- 
tiimmy  of  St /Ifoliinarius  ;  that  of  lililan,  Xht  patrimony 

i  DJ 


(a)  At  Atm.Tgh  St  P:>trick  founded,  A.  D.  4.4;  or  447,  a  priory  of  Auguftine  canons,  dedicated  to  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  much  enriched  by  the  ar-h'-!fliops  ;  rellored  by  Imar  O  Hedegan  in  the  12th  century.  It 
was  granted,  A.  D  ifii  I,  to  Sir  Toby  Caulfii-ld,  knight-  St  Patrick  alfo  founded  there  a  houfc  of  canoni^ITcs 
■of  the  fame  order,  under  his  fifler  I.,u;<ita,  called  Temfknajlnn,  or  the  "  houfe  of  miracles." 

We  ?re  told,  that  Arm;c;h  was  made  1  metropolitical  fee  in  honour  of  St  Patrick  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
It  was  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  not  only  by  bifhops  and  prieils,  but  alfo  by  kings  r.nd  bilbops,  as  the  ve- 
ncra'ile  Bede  informs  us. 

(11)  There  is  a  cive  in  the  county  of  Donegal  or  Tir-connel,  near  the  fource  of  the  L'iTey,  wliich,  it  is 
pretended.  w«8  dug  by  Ulyfles,  In  order  to  hold  convcrfations  with  infeinals  The  prefent  iiihabitsnts  call 
it  F.Uan  n  Fnidnlory,  or  the  "  l^a^d  of  Purgatory,  and  Patrick's  Purgatory."  They  afTirm,  with  a  pious 
credulity,  th.it  St  Patrick  the  apoftle  of  Ireland,  or  fome  abbot  of  that  name,  obtained  ot  God  by  hi."  tarncft 
prayer?,  thjt  the  pains  iiud  torments  whiuh  awiit  the  « ickcd  after  this  life  iriipht  bt  here  fct  forth  to  view, 
in  order  the  more  eafily  to  recover  the  Iridi  froui  their  liaful  Itatc  and  heatherii(h  errors. 
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Patrlotirm.  of  St  Amlroft;  and  the  eftates  of  the  Roman  church 
^      <r~~-  were  called  the  patrimony  of  St  Piter  In  ^/iruzzo,  the 
patrimony  of  St  I'eler  in  Si:ily,  and  the  like. 

What  is  now  called  St  Peter's  patrimony  is  only  the 
duchy  of  Calli"o,  and  the  teriitory  of  Oi-vielto.  Sec 
Castro,  &c. 

P,*  !  RlOTISM,  a  love  of  one's  country,  which  is 
one  of  the  nobletl  paflioiis  that  can  warm  and  animate 
the  human  breaft.  It  includes  all  the  lirallej  and 
partii.  ular  afiVclions  to  our  parents,  chiMren,  friends, 
neighbours,  fellow-citizens,  and  countrymen.  It  oiipht 
to  dire£l  isnd  limit  their  more  confined  and  partial 
aft'ons  within  their  proper  and  n-;tural  btninds,  and 
never  let  them  encroach  on  thofe  facrei!  and  fit  ft  re- 
gnrds  wc  owe  to  the  great  public  to  which  we  belong. 
Were  we  folitary  creature-,  deluched  from  the  rell  of 
mankind,  and  wiihcut  any  capacity  of  coiuprthending 
a  public  intereft,  or  without  affect  ons  leading  us  to 
defirc  and  purfuc  it,  it  would  not  he  our  duty  to  mind 
it,  nor  criminal  to  neglect  it.  Ikit  as  ve  arc  p  rts  of 
the  public  fyllem.,  and  are  not  only  ccpablc  or  lakincj 
in  large  views  of  its  interefts,  but  by  the  !tronj.^eft  af- 
feftions  C(  nncfted  with  it,  and  prompted  to  take  a 
(hare  of  its  concerm,  we  are  under  the  moft  facred 
ties  to  profccute  its  fecurity  and  wclf;irc  with  the  ut- 
moil  ardour,  efpecially  in  times  of  puLlic  trijl. 

"  Zeal  for  the  public  ^ood  (fays  Mr  .\dd;fon)  is  the 
charaflerillic  of  a  rnan  of  honour  and  a  gentleman,  and 
TTuil  t:jke  place  of  pleafurts,pryfits,and  kU  other  private 
grat  fications  :  that  whofocvr  wants  ihis  n.otive,  is  an 
open  enemy,  or  an  inglorious  neuter  to  mankind,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mifapplied  advantages  with  which  na- 
ture and  fortune  have  LlefTed  him."  This  love  of  our 
country  does  not  import  an  attachment  to  any  parti- 
cular foil,  climate,  or  fpot  of  earth,  where  perhaps  we 
firft  drew  our  breath,  though  thofe  natural  ideas  are 
often  affociated  with  the  rtoral  ones;  and,  like  e.\. 
ttrnal  fi^/ns  or  fymbols,  help  to  afcertaln  and  bind 
them;  but  it  imports  an  afftftion  to  that  moral  fy- 
ilcm  or  community,  which  is  governed  by  the  fame 
kws  and  maglllrates,  and  whofe  fevcral  parts  are  vari- 
oufly  connetted  one  with  the  other,  and  all  united 
upon  the  bottom  of  ?.  commm  intereii.  Wherever 
this  lovt  of  our  country  prevails  in  its  penuine  vigour 
and  extent,  it  fwallows  up  all  fordid  and  felfifh  re- 
gards; it  conquers  the  love  of  eafe,  power,  pleafure, 
and  wealth  ;  nay,  when  the  rmiable  partialities  of 
friennfliip,  gratitude,  private  affeftion,  or  regards  to  a 
family,  come  in  compnition  witli  it,  it  will  teach  us 
to  facrifi>e  all,  in  orrler  to  n.aintsin  the  ri^ihtf,  and 
promote  and  deferd  the  honour  and  h.ippintfs  of  our 
country  To  purfue  therefore  our  private  interefts  in 
fiibordination  to  the  good  of  our  country  ;  to  be  ex- 
amples in  it  of  virtue,  and  obedient  to  the  laws  ;  to 
choofe  fuch  reprefentatives  as  we  apprei  end  to  be  the 
bell  friends  to  its  conftitution  and  liberties  ;  and  if  we 
have  the  power,  to  promote  fucblawsas  may  improve 
and  perfeft  it  ;  readily  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
for  adv.nncing  its  profperity ;  chter'uUy  to  contribute 
to  its  defence  and  fupport  ;  an',  if  need  be,  to  die  fer 
it : — thrfe  are  among  the  duties  which  every  man  who 
has  the  happinefs  to  be  a  member  of  our  free  and  Pro- 
teftant  conflitution,  owes  to  his  country. 

The  couHitufron  of  man  in  fuch,  that  the  moft  felf- 
ifh p.iffions,  if  kept  *Jthin  their  proper  bounds,  have 
a  tendency  to  promou  the  public  good.     There  is 
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no  pafTion  of  more  general  Mility  than  patriotifm  ;  Inrt  Patriot 
its  origin  may  UEqueltionably  be  \cr:nt:A  jilfijh.  The  "  ^ 
love  of  one's  relations  and  friends  is  the  moft  natural  . 
cxpnafion  of  fclf-love  :  this  affection  conneils  i'.ftlf 
too  with  local  circumll.inces,  and  fometlmes  cannot 
cnfily  be  fepariled  from  them.  It  oflen  varien,  as  reia- 
tionflilp  or  place  varies;  but  acquires  new  power  wheo 
the  whole  community  becomes  its  objctt.  It  was 
therefore  with  fin^nilar  propriety  that  the  poet  faid, 
"Self-love  and  fooial  are  the  fame."  Under  the  ar- 
ticle Calais  we  have  already  given  the  outlines  of /i^fln't 
the  tranfaAions  of  its  fi^ge  by  Edward  III.  during /:/.  £ 
which  the  inhabitants  difpUjed  a  degree  af palriotifm^'^'"''  ^ 
truly  wonderiul.  Hiftory  fcarcely  contains  a  niore 
diltinguilhed  inftrnce  of  true  p;itriotic  vinue  than  on 
this  occafion.  We  fh.il  therefore  give  a  fuller  account 
of  this  remarkable  afiair,  as  one  of  the  Leil  examples 
that  can  pfiffibly  be  felcftcd  of  the  virtue  we  have 
been  explaining.  [  lie  inln'.  itants,  under  Count  Vicnne 
their;;allant  governor, m.-.d:  anadmirabledefenceagalnft 
a  well  (!ifciplin',d  and  powerfid  armv.  Day  after  day  the 
Englilh  eftected  many  aLrca;h,  i\hi;h  they  repeatedly 
e.>ti)ec>ed  to  ftorm  by  morning  ;  I  iit,  when  morning  ap. 
pcared,  they  wondere'.  to  behold  new  ramparts  raifed 
nightly,  erefted  out  of  the  ruins  which  the  day  had 
made.  France  had  now  put  her  fickle  into  her  fe« 
cond  harvcft  fince  Edward  with  his  viclorious  army 
fat  down  before  the  town.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  intent  on  the  ifTue.  The  Englilh  made  their  ip» 
proacbcs  and  attacks  without  remilTion  ;  but  the  citi- 
zens were  as  obftinate  in  repelling  all  their  eiforts. 
At  length,  famine  did  more  for  Edwiird  than  arms. 
After  the  citizens  had  devoured  the  lean  carcafes  of 
their  half-rtarved  cattle,  they  tort  xi^  eld  foundations 
and  rubbifh  in  fearch  of  vermin  :  they  fed  on  boiled 
leather,  and  the  weeds  of  cxhaufted  giirdens  ;  and  a 
morfel  of  damaged  corn  was  accounted  matter  of  lux.- 
ury.  In  this  extremity  they  refolvtd  to  attempt  the 
enemy's  camp.  T  hey  boldly  fallicd  forth  ;  t!ie  Eng- 
lifh  joined  battle  ;  and,  after  a  long  and  dtfperate  en 
gageintnt.  Count  Vienne  was  taken  prifoner  ;  and  the 
citizens,  who  furvived  the  flau^hter,  retircvl  within 
their  gates.  On  the  captivity  of  their  governor,  the 
command  devolved  upon  Euflace  Saint  Pierre,  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  of  exalt- 
ed virtue.  Euftace  foon  found  himfelf  under  the  ne- 
cefTity  of  capitulating,  and  offered  to  deliver  to  Ed! 
waid  the  city,  vvith  all  the  pofrcfliuns  and  wealth  of 
the  inlnbitanlf,  provided  he  permitted  them  to  de- 
Ijart  with  life  and  hhcrty.  As  Edward  had  long  fince 
expefted  to  afcend  the  throne  of  France,  he  was  ex- 
afjerated  to  the  laft  degree  agaiull  thcfe  people,  whofe 
fole  valour  had  defeated  his  warmett  hopes  ;  he  there- 
fore determined  to  take  an  exemplary  revenge,  though 
he  wilhed  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cruelty.  He  an- 
fwered  by  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  that  they  all  deferved 
capital  punifhment,  as  obilinate  traitors  to  him,  there 
true  and  notable  fovercign ;  that,  however,  in  his 
wonted  clemency,  Le  confeiited  to  par^^on  the  bulk  of 
the  plebeians,  provided  tbey  would  deliver  up  to  him 
fix  of  their  principal  citizens  with  halters  about  their 
necks,  as  viclims  of  due  atonement  for  that  fpirit  of 
rebellion  with  which  they  had  inflamed  the  commOQ 
Deople.  All  the  remains  of  this  defolate  city  were 
convened  in  the  great  fquare  ;  and  like  men  arraigned 
at  a  uibuBil  from  whence  theri;  was  no  appeal,  expeft- 
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r!ot;fm."e<3  with  tliroHbin^  hearts  the  fentence  of  thilr  con-  few,  but  full,  my  fon  ;  the  vidim  of  virtue  lias  reacTi-  Pitrlot'if.-n* 

"v^""  qiieror.     When  Sir  Walter  had  declared  hi?  mefTnge,  ed  the  utmoft  purpofe  and  goil  of  mortality.     Who   -~v~~' 

confttrnatlon  aud  pale  difnisy  was  imprefTcd  on  every  next,  my  fricn<is  ?     Thi-i  is  the  hour  of  her.)>-n.  — Yo  ir 

face  :  each  looked  upon  death  as  his  own   inevitable  kinfman,    cried   John   de   Aire  !    Your   kmfm:in,  cri- 

lot;  for  how  Ihould  they  dcfire  to  be  faved  at  the  price  ed  Jamea   WifTint !    Your  kinfinan,  crit '.    ''eter  Wif- 

propofcd  ?  Whom  had  tlicy  to  deliver  up,  fave  parents,  fant  ! — "Ah!  (exclaimed  Sir  Wa.ter   Maimy,  '  tirft- 

brotlicrs,  kindred,  or  valiant  neighbours,  who  had  fo  ing  into  teirs),  w:  y  was  I  not  a  citizen  of  C'lai^?" 

often  expofed  their  lives  in  their  defence?  To  a  lonrr  The  fixth  violim   was  rtill  wanting,  but   wis  qiiieklf 

and  dead  filencc,  deep  fighs  and  groans  fucceeded,  till  fi'.pplied  by  lot,  from  numbers  who  w-re  no'A'  eii>uloui 

Euftace  Saint  Pierre  afcending  a  little  eminence,  thus  of  lo  ennobling  an    example.      The  keys  o    tht  ci'y 

addrefTcd  the   aflembly  :     "  My    friends   and   fellow-  were  then  delivered  to  Sir  Walter.      He  to  ik   the  fix 


citizens,  you  fee  the  condition  to  which  we  are  redu- 
ced ;  we  miift  either  fubmit  to  the  terms  of  our  cruel 
and  enfmring  conqueror,  or  yield  up  our  tender  in- 
fants, our  wives,  an!  chalte  daught^/rs,  to  the  b  oody 
and  brutal  lulls  of  the  violating  foldiery.  We  well 
know  what  the  tyrant  intends  by  his  fpecious  offers 
of  mercy.  It  does  not  fitiale  his  vengeance  to  make 
us  merely  miL-rable,  he  would  alfo  make  us  criminal  : 
he  would  m'ike  ii*  contem^^tible  ;  he  will  grant  us  life 
on  no  condition,  favc  tliat  of  our  being  unworthy  of 


prifoners  into  his  cullody.  He  ordered  the  gatof  to 
be  o-cned,  and  gave  charge  to  his  attf  ndap.ts  to  con- 
dudl  the  remaining  crtizcn:.  with  their  families  through 
the  camp  of  the  Englilh.  Before  tliey  d<  pa'  ted,  how- 
ever, they  defired  permiflion  to  take  their  lift  ad  eu 
of  their  deh'vercrs.  —  What  a  parting!  what  a  fci  nc  ! 
thjy  crowded  with  their  wives  and  children  about 
St  Pierre  and  his  fellow-prifoners.  They  embraced, 
they  clung  around,  they  fell  prollrate  betore  them. 
They  groined;  they  wept  aloud;  and  ihe  joint  cla- 


it.  Look  about  you,  my  fr  ends,  and  fix  your  eyes  mour  ot  their  mourning  paiFed  the  gate.t  ot  the  city, 
on  the  perfon  whom  you  wifh  to  deliver  up  as  the  vie-  and  was  heard  throughout  the  camp.  At  length  Saint 
tims  of  your  own  fafctv.  Which  of  thefe  weuld  you  Pierre  and  his  fellow  viftims  appeared  under  the  .:or>- 
appoint  to  the  rack,  the  ax,  or  the  halter  ?  Is  tliere  any  duft  of  Sir  Walter  and  his  guard.  All  the  tents  of 
here  who  has  not  watched  for  you,  who  has  not  fought  the  Englilh  were  inftantly  emptied.  Tke  feldiers 
for  you,  who  has  not  bled  for  you  ?  Who,  through  pouted  from  all  parts,  and  arranged  themfelves  on 
the  length  of  this  inveterate  fiege,  has  not  fuffercd  fa-  each  fide  to  behold,  to  contemplate,  to  admire  this 
tigues  and  miferies  a  thoufaiid  timea  worfe  than  death,  little  hand  of  patriots  as  they  paifed.  They  murmur- 
that  you  and  yours  might  furvive  to  days  of  peace  and  ed  tlieti  applaufe  of  that  virtue  which  they  could  not 
profperity  ?  Is  it  your  proforvers,  then,  whom  you  but  revere  even  in  enemies  ;  and  they  regarded  thofe 
•would  deftine  to  dellrutlion  ?  You  will  not,  you  can-  ropes  which  they  had  voluntarily  affumed  about  their 
not,  do  it.  Juftice,  honour,  humanity,  make  fuch  a  necks  as  enfigns  of  greater  dignity  than  that  of  the 
treafon  impoffible.  Where  then  is  our  rcfource  ?  Is  Briiith  Garter.  As  foon  as  they  had  leached  tha 
there  any  expedient  left,  whereby  we  may  avoid  guilt  royal  prcfcnce,  "  Mauny  (fays  the  king),  are  thefe  the 
and  infamy  on  one  hand,  or  tlie  dcfolztion  and  hor-  principal  iohaUitants  of  Calais  ?''  "  They  are  (fays 
rors  of  a  facked  city  on  the  other?  There  is,  my  Mauny);  they  arc  not  only  the  principal  men  of  Ca- 
friends,  there  IS  one  expejiciit  left ;  a  gracious,  an  ex-  lais,  they  are  the  principal  men  of  France,  my  lord, 
cellent,  a  god-like  expedient!  Is  there  any  here  to  if  virtue  has  any  (hare  in  the  aft  of  ennobling." 
whom  virtue  is  dearer  than  life!  Let  him  offer  him-  "  Were  they  delivered  peaceably,  (fays  Edward)? 
felf  an  oblation  for  the  fafety  of  his  people  I  he  fhall  Was  there  no  refiftance,  no  commotion  among  the 
not  fail  of  a  bleffed  apprub'tion  from  that  power,  who  people?"  ''Not  in  the  leaft,  my  lord.  They  are 
offered  up  his  only  Son  for  the  falvation  of  mankind."'  felf-dclivcred,  f,=lf-devoteJ,  and  come  to  offer  up  their 


He  fpoke — but  an  univerfal  filence  eofued.  Each 
zr.an  looked  round  for  the  example  of  th»t  virtue  and 
ma^naJiimity  in  others,  which  all  wilhed  to  approve  in 
themfelves,  though  they  wanted  the  refolution.  At 
length  Saint  Pierre  refumcd  :  "  It  had  been  bafe  in 
me,  my  fellow-ritizens,  to  promote  any  matter  of  da- 


ineftimable  heads  as  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  ran- 
fom  of  thoufands." 

The  king,  who  was  highly  incenfed  at  the  length 
and  difiiculty  of  the  hcge,  ordered  them  to  be  carried 
away  lo  immediate  execution  ;  nor  could  all  the  re- 
monllranccs  and  intreatics  of  his  courtiers  divert  him 


msge  to  others,  whirh  I  myfclf  had   not  been   willing  from  his  cruel  purpole.      But  what  neither  a  rej'ard 

to  undergo  in  my  own  perfon.      But  I  held   it  unjre-  to  his  own  iniereft  and  honour,  what  neither  the  dic- 

reroiu  to  deprive  .:iiy  man  of  that  preference  and  elU-  tates  of  jullicc,  nor  the   feelings  of  humanity,  could 

nation,  which  mii^ht  attend  a  firft  offer  on  fo  fi^Mial  effeft,  was  happily  accompliilicd  by  the  more  powerful 

an  occafion  :   for  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  many  here  influence  of  conjugal  aflcdion.     The  queen,  who  was 

08  ready,  nay,  moie  ze  dont  forfis  martyrd-  m  than  I  then  big  with  child,  being  informed  of  the  particulars 

can  be,  however  m.jdeily  snd  the  fear  of  imputed  otlen-  refpethng  the  iix  victims,  flew  into  her  huilDand's  ure- 

lation  may  withhold  them  from  ijring  foremolt  in  ex-  fence,  threw  herfelf  on   her    knees  before  him,  and, 

hibiting  their  merits.     Indeed   the   ftalion  to  which  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  bcfought  him  not  to  llain  his 

the  captivity  of  Count  Vitnne   has   unh  ippily  raifcd  charader   with  an  indelible  mjrk  of  infamy,  by  cora- 

ine,  imports  a  right  to  be  the  tirll  in  g'viug  my  Ife  mittin.j  fuch  a  horrid  and   barbarous   deed.      Edward 

for    your  ("akes.      I  give  it  freely,  I  give  it  cheerfully,  could  rcfufe  nothing   to  a  wife  whom  he  fo  tenderly 

Who  comes  next  ?     Your  fon  !    excUimed  a  youth,  loved,  and  cfptcially  in  her  condition  ;  and  the  queen, 

not  yet  come  to  maturity.  -  Ah,   my   rhil  !  !   cried  St  not  fatitlied  with  having   faved   the   lives   of  the   fix 

Pierre;   i  am  then  twice  facrifieed. —  But  no — I  have  burghers,  condufted  them  to  her  tent,  where  Ihe  ap- 

father  begotten  thee  a  fecond  time. — Thy  years  ate  plaudej   their  virtue,   regaled  them  with  a  plenti- 
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Patriutlfr- .  ful  rcpad,  an  J  having  ma.'.e  t'.ieni  a  prtfeiit  of  mo- 
^""^>~~~  ticy  and  duihcs,  fent  them  bick  to  their  fellow-citi- 
vsens. 

The  love  of  tlieir  country,  and  of  the  public  pooJ, 

fctms  to  have  been   the   prcdominint   [.aflion  of  the 

Sp'.rtans.     Pei!arctu<  h^vinp  milhrd  tlie  honour  of  l.e 

ing  chofen  cue  of  the  thicc  liun  !icd  who  havl  a  certain 

r.Hik   of  i!iftiii(flioii  id  llie  city,   went  !;ome  extremely 

yiuUnVi     pleafed  snd  falisfied  ;  fayinp,  "  He  was  overjoyed  there 

i>JffLy    were  three  hundred  mo:i  in  Sparta  more  hoaour.-.'jlc 

"'A'"'-         than  hii)if:.'if." 

The  pstriotlf.n  o*'  the  Romans  13  well  known,  and 
liao  Veen  julHy  admired.  We  iJiall  content  oiirfelves  at 
prtfeiU  with  the  following  cxamj-le  ;  a  Zealand  patrio- 
tic devotion  f)rnilar  to  wtr'ch  is  perhaps  fcarcely  equal- 
led!, an  J  critainly  ii  not  1  xceedcd,  in  hiliory. 
JJitui.  lih.  Rome,  under  the  confid:!  Cacfo  Fabius  and  T.  Vir 

■*"•  ;'•  5/pginins,  had  fevtrtl  wars  to  fiiilain,  lefs  djngeroui  than 
"n'''^'/^y  ""uhlefoine,  a.'ain'l  the  jEiiui,  Volfci,.Bnd  Vcientes. 
V.  i.  p.  joo.  -^  "  P"'  **  ""P  '*'  '■"■'  '"curliona  or  the  lalt,  it  would 
Lave  been  ncctlfary  to  have  cllablillied  a  good  jrarrifon 
upon  their  frontiers  to  keep  tliem  in  awe.  But  the 
comnionwealth,  txaaulhd  o"^  money,  and  menaced  by 
abundance  of  other  enemies,  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
provide  for  fo  m-.ny  difftrcnt  cares  and  expentes.  The 
iaiT.ily  ot  the  I'll  ii  fliowed  a  generofity  and  love  of 
their  country  di.it  has  been  the  admiriition  of  all  a;jes. 
They  applied  to  the  fenate,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the 
confui  dcrnan  led  as  a  favour  that  they  would  be  pleafed 
to  transfer  the  care  and  expences  of  the  parrifun  nc- 
ccffary  to  oppofe  the  en!erprize.s  of  the  \'elentcs  to 
their  houfi-,  which  required  an  alTiduous  rather  thi-.n  a 
numerous  body,  promifing  to  fupp  rt  with  di.;nity 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  name  in  that  poll.  Every 
body  w:.'S  charmed  with  fo  nolie  and  unheard-of  an 
offer;  and  it  was  accepted  with  great  acknov/ledgmer.t. 
The  news  fprtal  over  the  wlu-le  city,  and  nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  l"abii.  Every  body  praifed,  every 
body  admired  and  extolled  them  to  the  Ikies.  "  If 
there  were  two  mo'-p  fuch  families  in  Rome,"  faid  they, 
*'  the  one  might  take  upon  them  the  war  a^ainft  the 
Volfci,  and  the  othtr  againft  the  jEqui,  whiKt  the 
commonwealth  reoniricd  q\iiet,  and  the  forces  ot  par- 
ticulars fu'.du^d  the  neighb  Miriuij  fta'es." 

Early  the  next  day  the  Fahii  il-t  out,  with  the  con- 
fui at  tlieir  head,  robed,  and  with  hia  infignii.  Never 
was  thc»e  fo  fraa'l,  and  at  the  Lme  time  fo  illuftrious, 
an  ^rmy  fcen  ;  for  which  we  have  the  asthority  of 
l.ivy.  Three  hundred  end  fix  foldicrs,  all  patrir-ians. 
and  ot  the  fame  family,  of  whom  not  one  but  miijht 
be  judged  worthy  of  commanding  an  army,  m;irch 
againll  the  Veii  full  of  courage  and  alacrity,  under  a 
captain  of  their  own  a^me,  Eabius.  They  were  fol- 
lowed, by  a  body  of  their  fiienjs  an]  client'-,  animated 
by  the  fame  fpirit  and  zeal,  and  afluated  oi  ly  by 
great  and  noble  views.  The  whole  city  fl,)'.ked  to  fee 
fo  fine  a  fight  ;  piaifed  fhole  generous  foldiers  in  the 
higheft  terms  ;  and  promifed  thtni  confulihip.i,  tri- 
umphs, and  tlie  molt  glorious  rewards.  As  chey 
palfed  before  the  capitol  and  the  other  tentples,  every 
body  implored  the  gwds  to  take  them  into  their  pro- 
teftion;  to  favour  their  departure  and  undertaking, 
sod  to  afford  them  a  fpeedy  and  happy  return.  But 
ihofe  prayers  were  not  heard.  When  they  arrived 
aesr  the  river  Crimeraj  which  is  aot  fur  from  Veii, 
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they  built  a  fort  i;;  on  a  very  rough  and  ll<ep  mcun-  Kuiiottf 
tain  for  t!ie  fccurity  of  tl.c  troops,  which  they  fur-  ''at'ipafl 
rounded  with  a  double  folfe,  and  flanked  with  feveial      ^' 
towers.     This  fcttlemcnt,  wl.i«h  prevcntud  the  enemy  ^~" 

from  cultivating  their  ground,  and  ruine  1  thtir  com- 
merce with  ^l^.lngcr^•,  incommoded  them  extremely; 
The  Veientes  not  finding  thcmfelves  Urong  tnouirh  to 
f'jin  the  fort  which  the  Rumms  had  ereited,  applied 
to  the  Hctrurian.,  who  fent  them  very  confiJerable 
aid.  In  the  mean  time  the  Eabil,  encouraged  by  the 
great  fuccefb  of  th.ir  in^urfi.ius  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, made  f.nrther  pvogrcfs  every  day.  Their  cxccflivc 
boldnefs  made  the  Hetrurians  conceive  thoughts  of 
h)ing  ambufcades  for  them  in  fevcral  phces.  During 
the  night  they  feized  all  tlie  emiuences  that  comminl- 
e !  the  plain,  and  found  means  to  conceal  a  great 
number  of  troops  upcm  them.  'I'he  next  day  they 
difceited  more  cattle  about  the  country  than  they  had 
done  bffore.  The  Fabii  being  apprized  that  the 
plains  were  covered  vith  flocks  and  b.eids,  and  defend- 
ed by  only  a  very  fniail  numl'er  of  troop-i,  they  quitted 
their  fort,  leaving  in  it  only  a  fufficient  number  to 
guard  it.  The  hopes  of  a  great  booty  q'.ii^kened  their 
march.  'I  h;.y  arrived  at  tb.e  phce  in  order  of  battle  ; 
and  were  preparing  to  .itta^k  the  advanced  i;uard  of 
the  cneuiy,  whtn  the  lalt  r,  who  had  their  ordern,  rt;i 
witliont  flaying  till  thiy  were  charged.  The  Fabii, 
believing  themfelves  fecUTc,  fti^ed  the  fhc;.hcrds,  and 
were  preparing  to  drive  away  the  cattle.  The  Hetru- 
rians then  quitted  their  (kuiking  placs,  and  lell  upon 
the  Romans  from  all  fides,  v.dio  were  mod  of  them 
difpcrleJ  in  purfuit  of  their  prey.  All  they  could  do 
w  's  to  r.dly  immtdiattly  ;  .nd  that  they  could  not 
effcd  without  great  dilfi.uUy.  They  foon  faw  them- 
fclvcs  furroundcd  on  all  fides,  and  foui'Jit  like  lions, 
felling  their  lives  very  de.5r.  Hue  finding  that  they  could 
net  fudain  this  kind  of  combat  long,  they  drc  .v  up  in  a 
wedge,  and  advancing  with  the  utmolt  fury  an  1  impe- 
tuofiiy,  opened  ihemlclvcsa  pafiage  throu^'h  the  enemy 
that  led  to  the  fide  of  the  mountain.  When  they 
came  thither,  t'.ey  halted,  and  foui;ht  with  frefli  cou- 
rage, the  eYiemy  Icavirg  them  no  time  to  rcfpire.  A» 
they  were  U|'on  (he  higher  ground,  tl-ey  defended 
themfelvcs  with  advantage,  notwithltjnd.ing  their  fmall 
number  ;  and  beating  d.iwn  the  enemy,  who  fpared  no 
pnins  in  the  attack,  they  made  a  great  fl.ughter  of 
them  But  the  Veientes  h.iving  gained  the  top  of  the 
nountain  by  taking  a  compals,  fell  fuddcnly  upon 
them,  an  J  galled  them  exceedingly  from  above  with  a 
continual  fhower  ot  d^rts.  The  Fabii  defended  them- 
ftlvts  to  their  laft  bresth,  and  were  all  killed  to  a  man. 
The  Roman  ptople  were  highly  affetled  with  the  lofs 
of  this  illuftiious  band  of  patriots.  The  d?.y  of  their 
d:-fcat  was  ranked  amongft  their  unfortunr.te  days, 
called  nefiijTi,  on  which  the  t'i'  unah  were  fh Jt  up^  and 
no  public  aff:'.ir  could  be  negociuted,  or  at  lealt  con- 
cluded. 1  he  memory  of  thefe  public  fpirited  patri- 
cian', who  had  fo  generoudy  facrificed  their  lives  and 
foriunes  (or  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  Ci-uld  not  be  too 
much  hondurev!. 

P.A.TRIPASSI.ANS,  pATRiPAssiANi,  in  church- 
hiflory,  a  Chriltian  fedt,  who  ap,'eared  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  ftcer.d  century  ;  fo  cjl.'ed,  from  their 
afcribing  the  palTion  to  the  Father ;  for  they  afferted 
the  unity  of  Cod  in  f'Jch  a  raaaner  as  to  deftroy  all  ^i~ 
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ftiniSions  of  p-rfons,  and  to  mate  tlie  Fal'ier  an  1  Son 
prcciltly  the  lane  ;  in  whicli  tluy  wci,;  fuliawi:.!  by 
the  Sabtliijiii  311.1  others.  The  author  a".d  head  of 
the  Faulpifii'ns  waj  Praxeas,  a  jihilofopher  of  Plirygi.i 
in  Afia.  SwijJeubourijaiiJ  his  toUo.veis  feem  to  hold 
the  fame  faith 

PATROCLUS,  a  Grecijin  chief  at  the  Trojan 
war.  He  was  the  fon  of  Meiioetius,  by  Sthenc-I^, 
V'hom  fom«  call  Philomela  or  Po/ytr.ela.  The  murder 
of  Ciyfonym  jf,  the  fon  of  Atiip'iidamas,  by  accident, 
in  the  time  of  his  youth,  made  him  flv  from  Opu';, 
where  liis  father  rti;;ned.  He  went  to  the  court  of 
Pekus  Scing  ol  Phthia.  He  was  corrlially  received,  and 
contra'ted  the  rao!l  iatim;;tc-  friendfliip  u'ith  Achilles 
tbe  k'nfj's  fon.  When  the  Greeks  went  to  the  Tt  j  .n 
\v?.r,  PatrocUii  wer.t  with  them  at  tlie  exprtfs  dili/e  of 
his  father,  who  ha  1  vifited  the  court  of  Pcleus  ;  and  he 
accordingly  embarked  with  ten  fhips  li-om  Phthia.  He 
was  the  conllant  companion  of  Achilles  ;  lodged  in  the 
fame  tent ;  and  'a  hen  he  refufed  to  appear  in  the  field 
of  battle,  l:c  aufe  he  h^  d  teen  offended  by  Agantiemnon, 
Patroclus  iniitated  his  example,  and  !vy  his  a!;rtii:e 
was  the  caufe  of  much  evil  to  the  Greeks.  At  laf), 
however,  Ntftor  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the 
war,  and  Achilles  permitted  liim  to  appear  in  his  ar- 
mour.  I'he  bravery  of  PHtmclus,  to.retlitr  with  the 
terror  which  the  figKt  of  the  arms  of  Achilies  i::fpired, 
foon  routed  the  vi^-.iorious  armies  ot  the  Trojans,  and 
obliged  them  to  fly  to  tie  city  for  fdety.  He  would 
have  broken  down  the  wa'ls  ;  but  Apollo,  who  inte- 
relled  himfclf  tor  the  Trcjwns,  oppofed  him  ;  dnA  Hec- 
tor, at  the  inlligaticn  of  that  go:!,  difmour.ied  from 
his  charioL  to  attack  h;m  as  lie  attempted  to  iirip  one 
of  the  Trojans  whom  ht  had  flain.      Phis  ensagement 


was   ob!lina(e 


ut   Patroclus    was    r.t  le:i<Jth   over- 


poweied  by  the  valour  of  Heftor,  and  the  intcrpofitlon 
of  Apollo  His  aims  became  the  proptrty  of  the 
coMqueror  ;  an  '.  Hedlor  would  have  fev.red  fiis  head 
from  his  body  had  not  i\J4x  and  Mcnclaus  prevented 
it.  His  bo.y  w.sat  1  ill  recovered,  and  Cirried  to  the 
Giec-ian  camp,  where  >^cliillcs  received  it  witli  the 
loudcli  lamentations.  His  funerals  were  obfcrved  with 
the  greiteil  fokrnnity.  Ayhiiies  f;critice>l  ne  ir  the 
burmni;  pile  twelve  young  i'rojrins,  tour  of  his  horfes, 
fHi !  two  o;  his  dor:s  ;  nii.'.  the  wl.ol-  wa^  concluded  by 
the  exhibition  of  fi;neral  games,  in  which  the  conque- 
rors weie  liberally  rewarded  by  .(Vchilles.  i  he  death 
of  Patroclus,  as  defcrited  by  Homer,  gave  rife  to  new 
cvent.s.  Achilles  for,  ot  !  is  refertment  a^aiiifl  Aga- 
iTieninon,  and  entered  the  field  to  avenge  tie  fall  of 
his  fiicnd  ;  and  his  anger  was  gratified  only  by  the 
flaughier  of  Heffor,  wiiohad  more  powerfully  kind'ed 
liis  wrath  by  app  aring  r.t  the  head  of  the  1  rt-jan  armies 


to.  prevent  diforjevs,  or  auy   number  of  people  from    Pa'ron,. 
aifc.nMing  together:  thcf;.rc  to  fee  ihi  lights  in  the^'"'""^'?'' 
folJiers  barracks  put  oi'.t,  an  J  to  take  up  all  the  fol.licrs         ' 
they    find   out   ot   their   quarters.      Sometimes  patrols 
confiil  ot  an  otHcer  ani  33  or  40  men,  as  well  infantry 
as  cavalry  ;  but  then  the  enemy  is  generally  near  at 
hand,  an,',  conieqiently  the  dar.jjer  greater. 

P.^'l'RON,  among  the  Ro  n;:ns,  was  an  appellation 
given  to  a  nialter  who  had  freed  his  ILve.  As  loou  as 
the  relation  of  m:ifttr  expired,  that  of  patron  (egan  : 
for  the  Romans,  in  giving  their  fl-'.virs  tlieir  freeio.-:!, 
did  not  dcfpoil  then.ftlvrs  of  all  rights  and  piivilegcs 
in  tliem  ;  the  law  Hill  luVjjclcd  them  to  coi.fiucrabie 
fervicrs  and  duties  towards  their  pstroiis,  the  neglecl 
of  which  was  very  ieverely  puni.'hcd. 

Patron  was  alio  a  name  which  the  people  of  Rome 
gave  to  fome  great  man,  und,.r  wSiole  protection  tla-y 
iifually  put  themfelves  ;  payin^  him  all  kinds  of  honour 
and  rtfptft,  and  den'TainaLiiig  themfelves  his  clients; 
wiiile  the  patron,  on  his  li:!e,  granted  them  his  credit 
and  protection.  Tliey  were  therefore  mutually  attach- 
ed and  mutually  obliged  to  each  other ;  and  by  thi» 
means,  in  confequence  of  icci;  rocal  ties,  all  thofe  fedi- 
tions,  je^louliei,  ;  n  !  animofitits,  which  are  fonietimta 
the  effect  of  a  difFereuce  of  rank,  were  prudently 
avoided  :  for  it  vtvis  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  a  Ivil'ii 
bin  clients  in  points  of  la.v,  to  manage  their  fuits,  to. 
tak?  care  ot  tiiem  as  of  his  oivn  chil  '.rtn,  and  fecure 
their  peace  and  happinefs.  The  clients  were  to  alliil 
their  patron^j  with  money  on  fe%cral  occafions  ;  to  ran- 
foil  tiiem  or  their  chilJren  when  tr.ken  in  war;  to 
contril.ute  to  the  portions  of  their  daughters;  an.'  to 
del'iay,  in  part,  the  charges  of  their  puljlic  employ- 
ments. They  were  never  to  accufe  each  other,  or  take 
contrary  fides;  ani  if  either  of  them  was  convitled  of 
having  violated  this  la  v,  the  crime  was  equal  to  that 
of  treafon,  an.',  any  one  was  allowed  to  kill  the  cffen- 
der  with  impunity.  This  patrona;je  was  a  tie  as  effec- 
tual as  any  confinguinity  Oi  alliance,  and  had  a  won- 
derful efFctt  towards  maintaining  union  and  concord 
among  the  people  lor  the  fpace  of  600  years  ;  during 
wiiicli  time  we  rind  no  difitnlions  nor  jealoufies  be- 
twce.i  tile  patrons  anil  their  clients,  even  in  the  times 
oi  the  lepublic  when  the  populace  frequently  mutinied 
againU  thoit  ulio  were  melt  powerlul  in  the  city. 

Patron,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  faint  v^hofe 
name  a  perfon  bears,  or  unJer  wiiole  protection  he  is 
put,  and  whom  ht  takes  particular  care  to  invoke;  or 
a  faint  in  whole  name  a  church  or  order  it  founded. 

P.ATRON,  in  the  canon  or  common  law,  is  a  per- 
fon  who,  having  the  advowfon  of  a  parfonage,  vica- 
rage, or  the  like  fpiricual  promotion,  belonging  to  his 
m  mor,  hath  on  that  accoup.t  the  gift  and  dilpofition 


>n  the  armour  which  had  l-een  taken  from  the  body  of    of  the  benttice,  and  may  prefent  to  it  whenever  ic  bc- 


Patiochis.  Thep;  tronymic  of  Adtorides  is  dftcn  appli- 
ed to  Patroclus,  f  ecaufe  .^  Ctnr  was  father  to  Menoct.us. 

PA  FROL,  in  war,  a  round  or  nnarch  made  ty  the 
guards  or  watch  in  the  nijdit  time,  to  obferve  whft 
pafTts  in  the  ftreets,  and  to  fc  -ure  the  peace  and  tian- 
<juilliiy  or  h  city  or  camp.  '1  he  p;trol  generally  con- 
fiHs  '  f  a  body  of  five  or  fix  men,  deta.hcd  from  a  body 
on  gu'ird,  and  commanded  by  a  fcrjcant. 

'1  hey  go  every  hour  of  the  night,  from  the  beating 
•f  the  tattoo  until  the  reveille  :  they  are  to  walk  in  the 
ftrceta  in  garrifons,  and  all  over  the  camp  in  the  inM, 


comes  vacant.  The  pation's  light  of  difpoling  of  a 
benefice  originally  arifcs  cither  from  the  patron  sr 
his  anccltcr  ,  &c.  being  the  founders  or  builders  of 
the  church ;  from  their  having  given  lands  for  the 
ni,iinterance  thereof;  or  from  the  church's  bein^ 
built  on  their  ground;  and  ireqiientiy  from  all  three 
togethir. 

PA'i'RON.AGE,  or  Advowso.m,  a  fort  of  incor- 
poreal hercJitament,  confilfing  in  tht  ri;l.t  of  prefen- 
t.ition  to  a  church  or  ccclefiaftLjal  benefice.  Ad- 
vowfon,  aJvQcatis,    fignilies  in  clientelum  nci^cre,    the 
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Pitrnnjcf.  takincj  into  pvoteAioii  ;  an  V  therefore  Is  fynonymnas 
with  p.itronipft,  patron  ilus :  and  he  who  has  the  right 
of  advowfon  is  called  ther  piton  of  the  church.  For 
when  lords  of  manors  fii  ll  built  churches  on  their  own 
deaicfn-M,  and  appointed  the  tithes  of  thofe  manors  to 
be  pii  1  to  the  olEciitinij  miniflers,  which  before  were 
given  to  the  eler;Ty  in  common  1  from  whence  arofe  the 
divificn  of  pnTifhes),  the  lord  *ho  thin  '  uilt  a  church, 
and  endowed  it  with  gle'  e  or  land,  had  of  common 
ri.;h*  a  power  annexed  of  nominatini'  fucli  m'niiler  as 
ke  plcafed  (provided  he  were  can  ;ni-ally  quilificd)  to 
officiate  in  that  church,  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
en  lower,  maiiitaincr,  or,  in  one  \Corl,  ih?  patron. 

Advowfons  are  either  alvowfons  appendant,  or  ad- 
vow Tons  ill  grofs.  Lords  of  manors  being  oriirinally 
the  only  founders,  and  of  courfc  the  oiilv  pntronj,  of 
ch'ir'-hes,  the  ri^ht  of  patronage  or  prefencatlon,  fo 
long  as  it  continues  annexed  to  the  poffeflion  of  the 
manor,  as  fomc  have  done  from  the  foundation  of  the 
church  to  this  day,  is  cJl?d  an  advoiufon  appendiint : 
and  it  will  pafs,  or  be  conveyed,  together  with  the 
manor,  as  incident  and  appendant  thereto,  by  a  grant 
of  the  manor  only,  without  adding  any  other  w^rds. 
But  where  the  property  of  the  advo'.vfon  has  been 
once  leparatcd  from  the  property  of  the  manor  by  legal 
conveyance,  it  is  called  an  advoiijlin  iagr  <fs,  or  at  large, 
and  never  c.n  be  appendant  any  more  ;  but  it  is  for 
the  future  annexed  to  the  perfon  of  iti  owner,  and  not 
to  hii  manor  or  lands. 

Advowfons  are  alfo  either  prffentative,  coflitive,  or 

dor.ativf.       An  advoufnn   prefentative,  is  where    the 

patron  hath  a  right  of  prefcnt,  tion  to  the  bifhop  or 

ordinatv,  and  moreover  to  demand  of  liim  to  inftitute 

tie  clerk  if  he  finds  him  canonically  qualifi.d  :  and 

this  is  the  mod  ufual  advowfon.     An  advowfon  coUa- 

tive,  is  where  the  biiliop  and  patron  are  one  and  the 

fame  perfon  :   in  which  cafe  the  bilbop  cannot  prefent 

to  himfelf ;  hut  he  does,  by  the  one  aft  of  collation, 

or  conferring  the  benefice,  the  whole  that  is  done  in 

common  caL's,  by  both   prefentation  and   Inftitution. 

An  advowfon  donative,  is  when  the  king,  or  any  fub- 

jeft  by  his  licence,  doth  found  a  church  or  chapel, 

and  ordains  that  it  (hall  be  mtrely  in  the  gift  or  dif- 

pofal  of  the  pstron  ;  fubjtft  to  his  vllitation  only,  and 

tint  to  that  of  the  ordinary  ;  and  veiled  abfolutely  in 

the  clerk  by  the  patron's  deed  of  donation,  withont 

prefcntitijn,  inllitution,  or  inJuftion.       1  his  is  faid 

to  have  been  anciently   the   only   way  of   conferring 

ecclefiailical  btncfices  in  Engl md  ;  the  method  of  in- 

fticutlon  by  the    bifliop    not    being  ellalliflied  more 

early  than    the  time    of  Arclibilbo.ii   Beekct  in   the 

reign  of  Henry  1 1,  and  therefore,  tht)ugh  pope  .-Mex- 

auder  III.  in  a  letter    to    Beckct,  feverely  inveighs 

againft  the  prava  confuelado,  as  he  calls  it,  of  invclli- 

ture  conferred  by  the  patron  only,  this  however  (hows 

what  was  then  the  common  ufage.      Ot!icrs  contend 

that  the  claim  of  the  bilhops  to  inflitution   is  as  old 

as  the  firfl  planting  of  Clirlftianity  in    this    ifland  ; 

and  in  proof  of  it  thev  allege  a  letter  from  the  Eng- 

liili  nobihty  to  the  pope  in  the  rei^'ii  of  Henry  the 

third,  recorded  by  Matthew  P.iria,  which  fpeaks  of 

prefentation    to    the  bi(hop  as  a  thing    immemorial. 

The  truth  fcems  to  be,  that,  where  the  bentfice  was 

io  be  conferred  on  a  mete  layman,  he  was  firll  pre- 

ftnted  to  the  bidiop  ia  order  to  receive  ordination. 


who  was  at   liberty  to  examine  an. I  refufe  him  ;  but   Pifrony. 
where  the  cleik  w,s  already  in  orders,  the  living  was       ""^ 
ufually  veiled   in   him  by  the  fole  donation  of  the  pa-         ' 
tron  ;  till  about  the  midJle  of  the  12th  century,  when 
the  p  DC  and  his  biflinpa  endeavoured  to  introduce  a 
kmd  of  feod'l  dominion  over  ecclefiadical  benefices, 
an  1,  in  confcqnenee  of  that,  berin  to  claim  and  excr- 
cife  the  ri   lit  of  inllitution  univfrfally,  as  a  Ipecies  of 
fpii  ftu  ll  inve'liture. 

However  this  may  be,  if,  as  the  law  now  (lands, 
the  true  pation  ouee  waves  t'lis  privil/^e  of  donation, 
and  prcknts  to  the  bi(hn;5,  and  his  clerk  is  admitted 
and  inllltutcd,  the  a.'vowlbn  is  now  beeome  for  ever 
pref-,ntative,  and  ihill  nc\'er  he  donative  ».ny  more. 
For  thele  exceptions  to  general  rules  and  cofnmon 
right  are  ever  looked  upon  by  the  bw  in  an  un- 
favourable view,  .and  conihued  as  llriftly  as  "i-aKi  le. 
If  thcrefote  the  patron,  in  whom  fnch  ne-uliar  ri^ht 
refides,  d  >e»  on -e  give  up  that  right,  the  law,  which 
lovs  uniformity,  will  interpret  it  to  be  do-ie  v^•ith  an 
intention  of  giving  it  up  for  ever;  and  will  therefore 
reduce  it  to  the  llandard  of  other  tcclcfnllical  livings. 
See  further.  Law,  Part  HL  Si-ft.  v.  N'  clix.  %  — 10. 

..■/rmr  of  Patronacf,  in  heraldry,  are  thofe  on  the 
top  of  which  are  fome  marks  of  fuhjeftion  and  depen- 
dence: thui  the  city  of  Paris  lately  bore  tl\e  flc-urstiedis 
in  chief,  to  tliow  her  fubjedion  to  the  kln^  ;  and  the 
cardinal*,  on  the  top  of  their  arms,  bear  thofe  of  the 
pope,  who  gave  them  the  hat,  to  (liow  that  they  are 
his  creatures 

PATRONVMIC,  among  grammanans.  Is  applied 
to  fuoh  names  of  men  or  women  as  are  derived  from 
thofe  of  parents  or  aneellors. 

Patronymics  are  ■'erived,  I.  From  the  father;  ag 
Pelides,  :.  e.  ichilles  the  fon  o'  ftleiis.  2.  From 
the  mother;  ai  P  ilyrides,  i.e.  Chiron  the  fon  of 
Philyra.  3.  From  the  grandfather  on  the  father's 
fide  ;  as  iEjcides,  /.  e  Achillen  the  grandfon  of  /Ea- 
cua.  4.  From  the  grandfather  by  the  mother's  fide  ; 
as  Atlantiades,  /.  e.  Mercury  the  grundfon  of  Atlas. 
And,  5.  From  the  kings  and  founders  of  nations  ;  as 
RomulidoE,  /.  e.  the  Romans,  frjm  their  founder  king 
Romulus. 

The  termination  of  Greek  and  Latin  patronymics 
are  chiefly  four,  viz..  dn,  of  which  we  have  examples 
above  ;  at,  as  Thanmantias,  i.  e.  Iris  the  daughter  of 
Thaumas  ;  is,  as  Atlantis,  L  e.  Eleclra  the  daughter 
of  AtUs  ;  and  ne,  as  Nerine,  the  daughter  of  Nerens. 
Ot  thele  terminations  des  is  mafeullne  ;  and  as,  is,  and 
ne,  feminine  :  des  and  ne  are  of  the  firll  dtclcnfion,  as 
and  is  of  the  third. 

The  Ruffians,  in  their  ufual  mode  o*'  ad^rcfi;  never 
prefix  any  title  or  appelUtim  of  refpeft  to  their  names; 
but  peiTons  of  all  ranks,  even  thole  of  the  firll  dillinc- 
tion,  ciU  each  other  by  their  Chriftian  names,  to 
which  they  add  a  pacronymic.  Thefe  patronX'micg 
are  formed  in  fome  cafes  by  adding  Vitch  (the  fame 
as  our  Fitz,  as  Fitzherbert,  or  the  fon  of  Herbert) 
to  the  Chriftian  name  o.^  the  father;  in  others  by  Of 
or  Ef ;  the  former  is  applied  only  to  perfons  of  condi- 
tion, the  Utter  to  thofe  of  iufeiior  rank.       1  hue, 

Ivan  Ivanovitch,  Ivan  Ivanof,is  Ivan  the  fon  of  Ivan: 
Peter  Alexievi  ch,  Peter  Alexcof,  Peter  the  foa  of 
Alexey. 
The  female  p.itronymic  13  £fna  or  Ofna,  as  Sophia 
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Alfxeefna,  or  Sophia  the  daughter  of  Alexey ;  Maria    which  children  have  to  a  pnrcnt ;  and  his  government, 

though  fevete,  partakes  more  of  ihe  rigid  difciph'ne  of 
a  general  than  the  caprice  of  a  defpot.  Rude,  like 
the  face  of  their  country,  and  fierce  and  wild  as  the 
ftorms  which  cover  their  mountains,  thfy  are  addic- 
te\l  to  incurfions  and  deprciations,  and  dilight  ia 
battle  and  plunder.  United  firmly  to  their  friends  in 
war,  to  their  enemies  faithltis  and  ciutl,  they  place 
jufiice  in  foice,  and  conceal  treachery  under  the  name 
of  addrrfs  " 

The  empire,  which  took  its  rife  from  the  revolt  of 
the  Pattan",  undi-r  a  fucctffion  of  warlike  princes  rofe 
to  a  furprifing  magnitude.  In  the  bei'inning  of  the 
1 1  th  century,  it  extended  from  Kpahan  to  Bengal,, 
and  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  tw  the  b;nki  of  the 
Jaxertes,  which  comprehends  at  leali  half  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Afia.  They  had  lied  to  the  mountains  on 
the  borders  of  Perfia,  that  they  might  efeape  the 
fword,  or  avoid  fu'jmitting  to  the  conqutiors  of  In- 
d'a  ;  and  there  they  formed  their  Itate,  which  the  Mo- 
guls were  never  able  thoroughly  to  fubdue.  Indeed 
they  fomecimes  exeicifed  depredations  on  the  adja- 
cent countries  ;  nor  was  it  poffibte  for  the  Moguls  ei- 
ther to  prevent  it  or  to  extirpate  them.  Tliev  were 
fcniib'c  that  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  delicious  plains 
would  only  fcrve  to  rob  them  of  that  hardinefs  they 
contrafted  in  the  hills  to  which  they  were  confined  ; 
they,  theielore,  for  a  long  time  gave  no  indications  of 
a  di-fire  to  exchange  them  for  more  plejfing  abodes,  or 
a  more  acLeflible  fiiuation.  This  enabled  them  to 
brave  the  viftorious  army  of  Na.Jir  Shah,  whofs  troops 
they  quietly  fuffered  to  penetrate  into  Hindoftan,  and 

waited  his  return  with  the  fj^oils   of   that   country. 

I'hey  then  haraifed  his  army  in  the  ftraits  i:nd  defilea 
of  tlie  mountain:;,  and  proved  themfelves  fuch  abfolute 
mailers  of  the  paffes,  that  they  forced  him  to  purchafe 
irom  them  his  paffage  into  Perfia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefcnt  century,  they  had 
fpread  themfelves  over  the  adjoining  province  of  Kan- 
dahar ;  and  fuch  was  the  imLecility  of  the  Ptrfian  em- 
pire at  that  time,  that  many  other  provinces  and  tri- 
butary Hates  were  alfo  indiicid  to  revolt.  When  the 
king  or  (hah  of  that  time,  whofe  name  was  Hujein, 
oppofed  the  growing  power  of  this  warlike  people, 
he  was  totally  defeated,  and  Ifpahan  was  befiegcd  and 
obliged  to  furrender,  after  having  fuffcreJ  dteadful  ca- 
lamities, to  an  army  conrnliiig  of  only  30,0  .0  men. 
In  co:ifcq'ien.-e  of  X.hU,  they  brought  about  a  revolu- 
tion in  Perfi?,  and  fubjedtd  it  to  thcmfeivrs.  This 
fovcrcignty,  however,  they  only  held  for  feven  years 
and  21  day?,  having  fallen  a  facrifi.e  to  the  enterpri- 
fing  fpirit  of  Kouli  Khan,  or  Nadir  S;iah.  See  Ptii- 
siA,  and  in  the  App£ndi.-c  Afghans. 

PAU,  a  tov.n  of  France,  in  the  proyince  of  Gaf- 
oony   and   territory   of   Bearne,  with  a  parliammt,  a 


Ivtnofiia,  or  Maria  the  daughter  of  Ivan 

Great  families  are  alfo  in  ^'eneral  diftinguifhed  by 
a  furname,'  as  thofe  of  Romanof,  Galitzin,  Shereme- 
tof,  &c. 

PA'l  ROS,  mentioni-'d  by  Jeremiah  an4  Ezekiel, 
appear?  from  the  c  ntext  to  'ae  meant  of  a  part  of  E- 
pypt.  Boechart  th'nks  it  denotes  the  Higher  Egypt: 
the  S;ptuagint  tranflate  it  tlie  country  of  Pjtbare;  in 
Pliny  we  have  the  Nmnos  Phaturiia  in  the  Thebais  ;  in 
Ptolemy,  Puthyr'is,  proba.'K  the  metrojiolis.  From  the 
Hebt..w  appellation  Pa/fM  comes  the  gentilitious  name 
Pothiufini,  Mnfes. 

P.V  I'RU  (Oliver),  a  counfellor  in  parliament,  and 
dem  of  the  French  academy,  was  horn  at  Paris  in 
l6:;4.  He  had  an  cxctlleut  faculty  btth  of  fpeaking 
an  1  writing.  Upon  his  almiffion  into  the  French 
acadimy  in  i64t,  he  made  an  oration  c>t  thanks,  that 
gave  rife  to  the  <:uitoiri  of  hdmillbry  fpeeches,  which 
arc  ftiil  in  ufe  in  that  fnciety.  Mr  de  V'augilas  owns 
himfclf  much  indebted  to  hi:ii  for  his  aifi'dance  in  com- 
pcling  his  remarks  on  the  French  tongue,  of  which 
he  was  by  far  the  ^reatelf  m:ilh:r  in  Fran.-e  ;  fo  that 
he  v/^s  confuilcd  as  an  oracle  by  all  the  bell  writers  of 
that  nation. 

Patru  was  ertimtl  1?  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart, 
as  Well  a.s  for  thofe  of  the  head  ;  was  honelf,  generous, 
fincere  ;  ai\d  preferved  a  {jaynefs  of  character,  which 
no  ill  fortune  coulj  alter  or  atfeft.  For  this  famous 
advocate,  in  fpite  of  all  his  i;reat  talents,  lived  almoft 
in  a  ftate  of  indigence.  The  love  of  the  belles  lettres 
made  him  negleft  the  law  ;  and  the  barren  gloiy  of 
being  an  oracle  to  the  belt  French  writers  had  move 
charms  for  him,  than.-^U  the  profits  of  ihe  bar  Hence 
he  became  fo  poor,  as  to  Le  reduced  to  the  iieccihty 
cf  fe.ling  his  books,  which  feemtd  dearer  to  him  than 
his  hte  ;  and  would  aflua'ly  have  fold  them  for  an 
Hnderprice,  if  Boiltau  had  not  generoufly  advanced 
him  a  L<r'.^er  fum,  with  th.is  further  privilege,  that  he 
Ihould  have  the  ufe  of  them  as  long  as  he  lived.  His 
death  was  pr.i  eJed  by  a  tedious  illntfs,  during  which 
he  received  a  prcfenc  of  5CO  crowns  from  C-.lbert,  as 
a  mark  of  the  efttcTi  which  the  king  had  for  him. 
He  died  the  16th  of  J.inuary  16S1.  The  prodigious 
tart  and  exailnefs  with  which  he  retouched  and  finiihed 
evtry  thing  he  v/roie,  did  not  permit  him  to  piiblini 
much.  His  miLellaneous  V. orks  were  printtd  at  Paris 
in  1670,410;  the  tliird  edition  of  which,  in  1714, 
4to,  was  augmented  with  feveial  pieces.  Thev  con- 
fid  tif  Plraduips,  Orations,  Letters,  Lives  of  fome 
of  his  Friends,  Reuitiks  upon  the  French  Language, 
&c 

P/KTTANS;  Patans,  or  Afghans,  a  very  war- 
like race  of  men,  who  had  bet  n  fi.bj  its  of  the  vail 
empire  ol  Bochara.  They  revolted  under  their  go- 
vernor Abllagi,  in  the  icth  century,  and  laid  the 
foundation  ot  the  empire  of  Ghizni  or  Gazna,  In  the 
DlUertation  prefixed  to  vol.  111.  of  Dow'a  Hiltory, 
we  have  this  »ccount  of  the  Patt.ns. 

•'  'j'hey  are  divided  into  dillini'-t  communities,  each 
of  which  is  governed  by  a  ;  rince,  who  is  confidered 
by  his  fubjefts  as  the  chief  of  their  blood,  as  well  as 
tbcir  lovcreigD.  They  obey  him  wichout  rchnflance, 
as  thty  ■icrive  credit  to  thiir  amily  by  his  greatnefs. 
They   attend  him  lu  hi8  wars  with  iJic  auachiBent 


Pattans, 
Pau. 


niut,  and  a  callle.  "  The  city  of  Pan  ( fiys  Wraxal*)  «  r.-./r  ilr*- 
wlll  be  for  ever  memorable  in  hiftory,  fincc  it  was  the  i'rM.:. 
birth-place  of  Henry  IV.  That  imanortal  prince  was 
born  in  the  cadie,  then  tl;e  ufnal  refidenceof  the  kings 
of  Navarre.  It  Hands  on  one  of  the  mod  romantic 
und  Angular  fpots  I  have  ever  feen,  at  the  well  end  of 
the  town,  upon  the  bro.v  of  a  rock  which  terminates 
perpendicularly.  Below  runs  the  Gave,  a  river  or  ra- 
ther a  torrent  which  rifes  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  empties 
iifclt'iiito  the  AJour,     Oa  the  other  iide,  about  t«o- 
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m!Ie.-  cfT,  'U  a  ridge  of  hills  covcrf  J  with  vincyan^s, 
whicli  pro'jijce  the  Jamous  fin  tie  jfortngon,  fo  much 
admired  ;  and  beyonl  all,  at  the  diftunce  of  niuc 
leaj^iies,  Pppear  the  Pyrenees  thcmfelvcs,  cnvcrir.jr  the 
Inriv.on  ficra  eaft  to  weft,  an.l  bounjinsj  the  profpedl. 
The  caiiif,  though  now  in  a  (l.ite  of  ilec^y,  is  flill  ha- 
bitable ;  cn.l  the  apartments  arc  Imn^;  wich  tapellry, 
fniii  to  he  tiie  work  of  J  inc  quern  of  Nav.irre,  and 
mother  of  Henry  IV.  G^don  IV.  Count  ^x  Foix, 
who  n,anii.d  Ltoncra  heiref:  of  the  crown  of  Navaire, 
lieuan  the  edifue  in  1 464;  but  hi«  fuccefTor  Henry 
d'.-\l!,ret  completed  nnd  enlaigtd  it  al.cut  the  year 
J519,  when  !  e  mide  ch6icc  oi  the  city  of  Pan  for  his 
refi  lence,  and  wliere,  tJuiin^f  the  remainder  of  hia 
reign,  he  held  his  little  court.  In  a  thamVcr,  which 
by  its  fiie  was  formtily  a  room  of  (late,  is  a  fine  whole 
length  portrait  cf  that  Jane  cj'.ieen  of  Navtirre  whom  I 
have  jiil*  inentionel.  Her  dr.fs  is  very  fplendid,  and 
rcfemlilis  thof.'  in  which  our  Elizabeth  is  ufualiy  ;airt- 
td.  Kcr  heaJ-vIr._'fs  is  adorned  with  pearls;  round  her 
neck  (he  wear?  a  ruff;  and  her  arms,  which  a'-c  Ike- 
wifo  covered  V  ith  pearls,  are  concealed  by  her  h.abit 
quite  down  to  the  wrill.  At  her  wai:t  hings  by  a 
chain  a  miniptnre  portrait.  The  finders  of  hi-r  ri;:ht 
litnd  play  on  the  llriniTS  of  a  guittar;  and  in  her  left 
file  holds  an  embroidered  han  ;k.crchief.  Thr  painter 
has  dr.iwn  hf-r  as  vo'.in;r,  yt't  not  in  the  firfl  bioom 
of  youth.  Her  features  arc  regular,  her  lountenance 
thin,  but  rather  inclining  to  lon^^;  the  eyes  hazel,  ar.d 
the  cye-hrows  finely  arched.  Her  nofc  is  well  formed 
though  large,  and  her  mouth  praty.  She  w;is  a  great 
princefs,  of  high  fpirit,  and  undaunted  mignanimity. 
Her  memory  is  not  revered  by  the  French  hillorians, 
bec.iufe  (he  was  the  proteftrtfs  of  the  Hujjueiots  and 
the  friend  of  Cologni ;  but  the  actions  of  her  life  evince 
her  diHingui(hed  merit. 

"  In  one  of  the  .-.djorning  cham!)crs,  is  a".other  por- 
trait of  Henry  IV.  himlclf  when  a  loy  ;  and  on  the 
fccond  fl  'or  is  the  apartmert  in  which  he  was  born. 
The  particulars  of  his  Lirtli  are  in  therfelvrs  fo  curi- 
ous, ard  as  relating  to  fo  i;rcat  and  good  a  prince,  are 
fo  peculiarly  intereftinj,',  that  I  doubt  not  you  will  for 
give  my  enumerating  them,  even  though  you  (hould 
have  feen  them  elfewhere. — His  mother  Jane  had  al- 
ready loll  two  fons,  the  duke  de  Beaumont  and  the 
count  de  Marie.  Henry  d'Albrct,  her  father,  anxious 
to  fee  an  heir  to  his  dominions,  enjilned  her  (when 
fhe  accompanied  her  hulbind  Anlhcny  of  Bourbon  to 
the  wars  of  Picardy  againft  the  Spani'.rds),  it  (he  pro- 
ved with  child,  to  return  to  Pan,  and  to  lie- in  there, 
as  he  would  himftlf  fupeiintend  the  education  of  the 
infant  from  the  moment  of  its  !  irth  He  threatened 
to  difinherit  her  if  flic  failed  to  comply  with  this  in- 
junftion.  The  princefs,  in  cbedience  to  the  king'i 
command,  being  in  the  ninth  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
quitted  Compiegne  In  the  end  of  November,  traverf:.d 
all  France  in  15  days,  and  arrived  at  Pau,  where  (he 
was  delivered  of  a  fon  on  the  i  ^th  December  1553. 
She  had  -ilways  been  dtfirous  to  fee  htr  father's  will, 
•which  he  kept  ia  a  golden  box  j  and  he  promifed  to 
fhow  it  to  her,  provided  (lie  admitted  of  his  being  pre. 
fent  at  her  delivery,  and  would  during  tie  pains  of  her 
labour  fing  a  fong  in  the  Bearnois  langunge.  Jane 
had  courage  enough  to  perform  this  unufual  rcquell ; 
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and  the  king  being  called  on  the  fird  news  of  her  ill- 
ncfs,  (he  immediately  fun.^  a  Bearnois  fong,  beginning, 
*  Notre  Dame  i!u  bout  du  pont,  aiJez  moi  en  cette 
heure.' — As  (he  linillicd  it,  Kenry  *  was  born.     The^t^^  , 
k'tfg  inllantly   performed  hipromifc,   by  viving  her  .'^.  aTw 
the  box,  toj;ether  with  a  gol  Itn  chain,  wiiieh  he  iiiil^ranu, 
a^out  her  neck  ;  and  tak  ng  the  intar.t  into  his  own 
ap  rtment,  bc,'an  by  mikini^  him  fwallow  lome  drops 
of  wine,  ^n'.  ru'  bicg  his  lip,  with  a  root  o;  g;rlic. 
They  ftill  fhow  a  tortoife  (lull  which  ferve  1  hi,ai  for  a 
cradle,  and  i.«  prefetved  on     \\  X.  ■. count.     Several  of 
the  an  ient  fovcreigns  of  Nava:re  refided  and  died  in 
the  cnlile  of  Pa'i.      Fr.in9cis  Pl.oc'  us,  who  afceaded 
the  throne  in  14-9   died  here  in  148^." 

P.u  is  a  hindfome  city,  well  bi'ilt,  and  contains  near 
6doo  it)ha!.itant.s.  It  is  a  modern  plate,  having  owed 
itsexiftcnce  entirely  to  the  callle,  an .1  to  the  rclidence 
of  the  kings  of  .Navarre.     W.  Long.  o.  4.  N.  L.:t.  43. 

15- 

P  \VAN,  or  Pavan'e,  a  grave  dance  ufed  aroon;^ 
the  S"ani.irds.  and  borrowed  from  them  ;  wherein  the 
performers  male  a  kind  of  wheel  or  tail  before  each 
other,  like-  that  of fi,ivo,  "a  peaco.k  ;"  from  whence 
the  name  is  derived,  '"he  pavane  »»as  formerly  in  great 
repute  ;  and  was  danced  by  genilemcn  with  cap  and 
fivord ;  by  thofe  of  the  long  roSe  in  their  j.'owns,  by 
princes  with  their  ra,  ntles,  and  by  the  ladies  with  their 
j,'ovvn  tails  trailing  on  the  ground.  It  was  called  the 
graiitl  ball,  from  the  foltmnity  with  which  it  wis  ^er-^ 
formed.  To  moderate  its  gravity,  it  was  ufual  to  in« 
irodnce  fevcral  (1  urilhc-,  pafiades,  capers,  5fc.  by  way 
of  epifrd.s.  Its  tablature  or  fcore  is  given  at  large 
by    Ihoinot  Arbeau  in  hia  Orchefographia. 

P.VVETTAj  in  botany:  A  .;enus  o!  the  inonogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tctnn  Jria  clafs  of  pLnts ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  rai.king  under  tlie  47th  or- 
der, Stellalx.  The  corolla  ij  monopetalous  and  funnel- 
(haped  alove  :  the  ftigma  carved;  the  berry  difper- 
mous. 

PA VI A,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  capital  t^"  tlie  Pav^fart, 
with  an  univerHty  and  bilhor's  fee.  It  was  anc  ently 
C'lle.l  Tirimim,  from  its  fituation  on  that  river,  and  lies 
10  n.iles  to  the  fouthward  of  Milan.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Longo'^ardic  king'om,  and  is  dill 
remarkable  for  the  broadnefs  of  its  (Ireets,  the  beauty 
and  richnefs  of  fomc  of  its  churches,  and  for  its  uni- 
verfitv,  foun-!ed  by  Charlemagne,  and  for  fevtral  other 
lit-.rary  inftitutions-  Hire  is  a  bllhop's  fee,  which  was 
once  tlie  richctl  in  Italy,  but  is  new  dependent  on  the 
p">pe  ;  and  upon  the  -.^holc.  the  city  is  gone  to  decay, 
its  trade  I.eiiig  mined  througli  tKe  exaiftions  of  the  go- 
vtrnment.  The  few  objedlswitliin  it  worth  the  public 
attention  belong  to  the  cler,;y  or  monks  ;  and  the 
church  and  convent  of  the  Carthufians  are  Inexprefli'^ly 
noble,  the  c  ".urt  of  the  convent  being  one  of  the  fineft 
in  the  world,  an  J  furrounded  by  a  portico  fuppcrted 
by  pilUrs,  the  whole  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  is 
defended  by  llrong  w.-.Us,  large  ditches,  eood  rarapirts, 
excellent  badions,  an]  a  bridf:e  over  the  river 'Pafin. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  drong  cadle,  where  the 
duke  or  Milan  w's  wont  to  rcfiJe.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  magnificent  ciftlcr,  and  fome  colleges.  It 
was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1 706 ;  1  y  the 
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French  ill  r7 J3 ;  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  In  1 745  ; 
hut  retaken  by  the  Auftrians  in  1746.  E.  Long.  9.  5. 
N.  Lat.  41;.  10. 

PAVILION,  in  architefture,  fignifies  a  kind  of 
turret  or  building,  ufually  infiilatei),  and  contained  un- 
der a  fincjle  root  ;  fomctlmes  fqiiare,  and  fometimes  in 
form  of  a  dome:  thus  called  from  the  refemblance  of  its 
roof  to  a  tent. 

Pavilions  are  fometimes  alfo  projefting  pieces,  in  the 
front  of  a  building,  marking  the  middle  thereof;  fome- 
times the  pavilion  flanks  a  corner,  in  which  cafe  it  is 
called  an  angular  pavilion.  The  Louvre  is  flanked 
with  four  pavilions  :  the  pavilions  an-  ufually  higher 
than  the  rell  of  the  liuiidini^.  There  are  pavilions  built 
in  gardens,  commonly  called  fummer-houfes,  plea/ure- 
houfi-s^  &c.  Some  calUes  or  forts  confift  only  of  a  fmgle 
pavilion. 

Pavilion,  In  military  affairs,  fie:nifieB  a  tent  raifed 
•n  pofts,  to  lodge  under  in  the  fummer  time. 

Pavilion,  is  alfo  fometimes  applied  to  flags,  coloursi 
enfigns,  ftandards,  banners,  &c. 

Pavilion,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  covering  in  form 
of  a  tent,  which  invelts  or  wraps  up  the  armories  of 
divers  kings  and  fovereigns,  depending  only  on  God 
and  their  fword. 

The  pavilion  confifts  nf  two  parts  ;  the  top,  which 
is  the  chapeau,  or  coronet  ;  and  the  curtain,  which 
makes  the  mantle. 

None  but  fovcrcign  monarchs,  according  to  the 
French  heralds,  may  bear  the  pavilion  entire,  and  in 
all  its  pirts.  Thofe  who  are  eleftive.  or  have  any 
dependence,  fay  the  heralds,  muft  take  off  the  head, 
and  retain  nothing  but  the  curtains. 

Pavilions,  among  jewellers,  the  underfides  and 
corners  oi  the  biilliants,  lying  between  the  girdle  and 
the  collet. 

PAVING,  theconftruifllon  of  ground  floors,  ftreets, 
or  highways,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  may  be  con- 
veniently walked  upon.  In  Britain,  the  pavement  of 
the  grand  Hreets,  &c.  are  ufually  of  flint,  or  rubl  le- 
ttone  ;  courts,  ttables,  kitchens,  halls,  churches,  &c. 
are  paved  with  tiles,  bricks,  flags,  or  fire  ftone;  fome- 
times with  a  kind  of  freelloue  and  rag-ilone. 

In  fome  (Irects,  e.  gr.  of  Venice,  the  paTtment  is  of 
brick:  churches  fometimes  are  paveil  with  marble,  and 
fometimes  with  mofiicwork,  as  the  church  cf  St  Mark 
at  Venice.  In  PVance,  the  public  ro^ds,  ftreets,  courts, 
&&.  are  all  paved  with  gris  or  gritt,  a  kind  of  frec- 
ftonc. 

In  Amfterdam  and  the  chief  cities  of  Holland,  they 
call  their  liick  pavtment  the  burghertnnjlcrs  pavement, 
to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  ftone  or  flint  pavement,  which 
ufually  takes  up  the  middle  of  the  Itrcct,  and  which 
fcrves  for  carriages  ;  the  brick  which  borders  it  being 
dellinej  for  the  paffage  of  people  on  foot. 

Pavements  of  free  ilone,  flint,  and  ihigs,  in  ftreets, 
&c.  are  laid  dry,  i.e.  in  a  bid  ot  fand ;  thofe  of  courts, 
ftables,  grouncirooms,  &c.  are  laid  in  a  mortar  of  lime 
and  fand;  nr  in  lime  and  cement,  efjjecially  it  there  be 
vaults  or  cellars  umiernc.th.  Some  mafons,  after  lay- 
ing a  floor  dry,  efpecially  of  brick,  fpreai!  a  thin  mor- 
tar over  it;  fwceping  it  t)ackward8  and  forwards  to  fill 
up  the  joints.  The  feveral  kinds  of  pavement  are  <ts 
various  a.s  the  materials  of  which  they  are  compoftd. 
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and  whence  they  derive  the  name  by  which  they  are    Pj^inr 
diftinguifhed  ;  as,  -^^v       '" 

1 .  Pebble-paving,  which  is  done  with  ftones  collefted 
from  the  fea  beai.h,  molUy  brought  from  the  ifl^indsof 
Guernfey  and  Jerfey  :  they  are  veiy  duiable,  indeed 
the  moll  fo  of  any  ftone  ufed  for  this  pupofe.  They  are 
ufed  of  various  fizes,  but  thofe  which  are  from  fix  to 
nine  inches  deep,  are  efteemed  the  moll  ferviceable. 
When  they  are  about  three  inches  deep,  they  are  deno- 
minated bolders  or  bowlers  ;  thefe  are  ufed  for  pavinfr 
court-yards,  and  other  places  not  accuftomed  to  receive 
carriai;es  with  heavy  weights;  when  laid  in  g.  ometri- 
cal  figures,  they  have  a  very  pleafing  appearance. 

2.  Rag pav.ng  was  much  ufed  in  London,  but  is  ve- 
ry  inferior  to  the  pebbles  ;  it  is  dug  in  the  vicinity  of 
Maidftone  in  Kent,  from  which  It  has  the  name  of  AVn- 
tijb  rag-Jlone  ;  there  are  fquared  ftones  of  this  material 
for  paving  coach-tracks  and  foot-ways. 

3.  PuibtcL  pitchens  ;  fquate  ftones  ufed  In  footways; 
they  are  brought  from  the  iflund  of  Purbeck,  and  alfa 
frequently  ufed  in  court-yards;  ihdy  are  in  general 
from  fix  to  ten  inches  fquaie,  and  about  five  inches 
deep. 

4.  Squared  paving,  for  dlftlnftion  by  fame  called 
Scotch  paving,  becaufe  the  firfl  of  the  kind  paved  in 
the  manner  that  has  been  and  continues  to  be  paved, 
came  from  Scotland  ;  the  firft  was  a  clear  clofe  ftone, 
called  blue  whynn,  which  is  now  riifufed,  becaufe  it  hai 
been  found  inferior  to  others  fince  introduced  in  the 
order  they  are  hereafter  placed. 

5.  Granite,  a  hard  material,  brought  alfo  from  Scot- 
land,  of  a  leddiih  colour,  very  faj^erior  to  the  blue 
whynn  quairy,  and  at  prelent  very  commonly  ufed  in 
London. 

6.  Guernfey,  which  is  the  heft,  and  very  much  la 
ufe  ;  it  is  the  fame  ftone  with  the  pel>  Me  before  fpoken 
of,  but  broken  with  Iron  han.mers,  am!  fquared  to  any 
dimenfions  rtquire  I  of  a  prifraoldical  figure,  fct  with  ita 
fmalleil  bale  downwards  The  whole  of  the  foreeoing 
paving  Ihoul  1  be  bedded  and  paved  in  fmall  gravel. 

7.  Purbcck paving,  for  footways,  is  m  general  got  In 
lirge  furfai  es  about  2f  Inches  thick  ;  the  blue  fort  ia 
the  hardeft  and  the  bcft  of  this  kind  of  paving. 

8.  Vorkfoire  pav.ng,  is  an  exceeding  ^-ood  material 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  is  got  of  al:i:oft  any  dimen- 
fions ot  the  fame  thicknefs  as  thePurjcck,  This  fton« 
will  not  admit  the  wet  to  pafs  through  it,  nor  is  it  af- 
feiited  by  the  troft. 

9.  liyegate,  or  firejl me  paving,  is  ufed  for  hearth"!, 
ftoves,  ovens,  and  fuch  places  as  are  li  ble  to  great 
heat,  which  does  not  aficct  the  ftone  If  kept  dry. 

10.  NfWcajUe Jiiigs,  are  ftones  about  two  feet  fquare, 
and  Jv  or  two  inches  thick;  theyanlwer  very  well  for 
paving  out-ollices :  they  are  fomcwbat  like  the  York- 
lliirc. 

11.  Portland  paving,  with  ftone  from  the  ifl  md  of 
Portland  ;  this  is  fometimes  oniamcntej  with  black 
marble  dots. 

12.  SiveJland  pa-jing.  Is  a  Llack  flatc  dug  In   Lei*  • 
Cffterfliire,  and  looks  well  for  paving  hills,  cr  in  party- 
colourc'l  paving. 

13.  Marble  paving.  Is  moftly  variegated  with  diffe- 
rent marbles,  lomctimes  Inlaid  in  mofaic. 

14.  Flat  driii  pavitigf  done  with  »rick  laid  In  land, 
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Paving,    aiortsr,  or  groutc,  as  when  liquid  lime  ia  poured  into 
^'"'';    ,  tlie  joints. 

1  ?.  Hr'ul-on-fJge paving,  done  with  brick  laid  edge- 
wife  in  the  fame  nr.nnncr. 

1 6.  I'ricks  are  alfo  laid  flat  or  edgewlfe  in  herring- 
bone. 

17.  Bricks  are  alfo  fometimes  fct  endwife  in  fand, 
mortar,  or  frroiite. 

jS.  PavinfT  is  alfo  performed  with  paving  bricks. 
19.  With  ten  inch  tiles. 
ao.  With  foot  tiles. 

21.  With  clinkers  for  ftables  and  outer  offices. 

22.  With  the  bones  of  animals,  for  gar^tns,  &c. 
And.  23.  We  have  knob-pavfnij,  with  large  gravel- 

floncs,  for  porticoes,  garden-feats,  &c. 

Pavements  of  churches,  &c.  frequently  confift  of 
ftones  of  feveral  colours ;  chiefly  black  and  white,  and 
of  fever.^l  formi,  but  chiefly  fqiiares  and  lozenges,  art- 
fully difpofed.  Indeed,  there  needs  no  great  variety 
•f  eolotir'!  to  make  a  furprifing  drverfuy  of  figures  and 
arrapgemtnts.  M.  Truchet,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  .Academv,  has  ft-.own  hy  the  ruks  of  combina- 
tion, that  two  fquare-lloncs,  divided  diagonally  into 
two  colours,  may  be  joined  together  chequerwife  64 
different  ways:  which  appesrs  furprifing  enough;  fince 
two  letters  or  figures  can  only  be  combined  two  ways. 

The  reafon  is,  that  letteis  only  change  their  fituation 
with  regard  to  the  firft  and  fecend,  the  top  and  bot- 
tom rema'ning  the  f^me;  but  in  the  amngement  of 
thefe  ftones,  each  admits  of  four  feveral  fituations,  in 
each  whereof  the  other  fquare  may  be  changed  16 
times,  which  gives  64  combinations. 

Indeed,  from  a  farther  examination  of  thefe  G^  com- 
binations, he  found  there  were  only  32  different  figures, 
each  figure  being  repeated  twice  in  the  fa-ne  fituation, 
though  in  a  different  combination  ;  fo  that  the  two 
only  differed  from  each  other  by  the  tranfpofilion  of 
the  (lark  and  light  parts. 

PAUL,  formerly  named  Saul,  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  a  native  of  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  a  Pharifee  by 
prottllion  ;  firft  a  perfecutor  of  the  churcli,  and  after- 
wards a  difcipleof  Jefus  Chrift,  and  apoftle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. It  is  thought  he  was  born  about  two  years  be- 
fore cur  Saviour,  fuppofing  that  he  lived  68  years,  as 
■we  read  in  a  homily  which  is  in  the  fixth  volume  of 
St  Chryfoftom's  works.  He  was  a  Roman  citizen 
(Aflsxxii.  27,28.'),  becaufe  Auguftus  had  given  the 
freedom  of  the  city  to  all  the  freemen  of  Tarfus,  in 
confideration  of  their  firm  adherence  to  his  intercfts. 
His  parents  ftnt  him  early  to  Jerufalem,  where  he  ftu- 
died  the  law  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  a  famous  doftor 
^i^.  xxii.  3.)  He  made  very  great  progrefs  in  his 
fludies,  and  his  life  was  always  blamelefs  before  men  ; 
being  very  zeaknis  for  the  whole  otfervation  of  the 
•  law  of  Mofes  [id.  xxvi.  4,  5.)  But  his  zeal  curried  him 
too  far  ;  he  perfecuted  the  church,  and  infulted  Jefus 
Chrift  in  his  members  (l  Tim.  i.  13.)  ;  and  when  the 
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protomartyr  St  Stephen  was  ftoned,  Saul  was  not  on- 
ly confenting  to  his  death,  but  he  even  flood  by  and  ^ 
took  care  of  the  clothes  of  thofe  that  ftoned  him 
(Afls  vii.  5*<,  jfj.)  'I'his  happened  in  the  33d  year 
of  the  common  era,  forne  time  after  our  Saviour's 
death. 

At  the  time  of  the  perfecution  that  was  raifed  againft 
the  church,  after  the  death  of  St  Stephen,  Saul  was 
one  of  thofe  that  fhowed  mo'.l  violence  in  diftrefling 
the  believers  (Gal.  i.  13.  and  Aftsxxvi.  1 1.)  He  en- 
tercd  into  their  l.oufes,  and  drew  out  by  force  both 
men  and  women,  loaded  them  with  chains,  and  fent 
them  to  prifon  ( Afls  viii.  3.  and  xxii.  4.)  He  even 
entere  I  into  the  fynagogues,  where  he  caufed  tliofe  to 
be  be;;ten  with  rods  that  Ixrlieved  in  Jefus  Chrift,  com- 
pelling them  to  blafpheme  the  name  of  tlie  Lord. 
And  having  got  credentials  from  the  high-pricft  C;iia- 
phas,  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  to  the  chief  Jews  of 
Damafcus,  with  power  to  bring  to  Jerufalem  all  the 
Chriftians  he  fliould  find  there,  he  went  away  fidl  of 
threats,  and  breathing  nothing  but  blood  (Atls  ix.  i, 
2,  3,  &c.)  But  as  he  was  upon  the  road,  and  now 
drawing  near  to  Damalcus,  all  on  a  ludicn  about  noon, 
he  perceived  a  great  light  to  come  from  heaven,  which 
encompaffcd  him  and  all  thofe  that  were  with  him. 
This  fplendor  threw  them  on  the  ground  ;  and  Saul 
heard  a  voice  that  faid  to  him,  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  per- 
fecutell  thou  me  .■"'  It  was  Jefus  Chrift  that  fpoke  to 
him.  T*  whom  Saul  anfwered,  "Who  art  thou,  Lord?" 
And  the  Lord  replied  to  him,  "  I  am  Jefus  of  Naza- 
reth whom  thou  peifecuteft  ;  it  is  liard  for  thee  to  kick 
againft  the  pricks."  Siul,  all  in  confternacion,  alked, 
"  Lord,  what  is  it  th.nt  thou  wouldft  have  me  do  ?" 
Jefus  bid  him  arifc  and  go  to  Damafcus,  wherethe  will 
of  the  Lord  fliould  he  revealed  to  him. 

Saul  then  rofe  from  the  ground,  and  f^It  that  he 
was  deprived  of  fight;  but  his  companions  led  him  by 
the  hand,  and  brought  him  to  Damafcus,  where  Le 
continued  three  days  blind,  and  without  taking  any 
nouriihnient.  He  lodged  at  the  houfe  of  a  Jew  named 
Judas.  On  the  thii'd  day,  the  Lord  commanded  a  dif- 
ciple  of  his,  named  Ananias,  to  go  to  find  out  Saul,  to 
lay  his  hands  upon  him,  and  to  cure  his  Llindnefs. 
And  as  Ananias  made  excufet,  faying  that  this  man 
was  one  of  the  moft  violent  perfecutois  of  the  church, 
the  Lord  fiid  to  him.  Go  and  find  him,  becaufe  tliis 
man  is  an  inftrurrent  that  I  have  chofen,  to  carry  my 
name  before  the  Gentiles,  Wefore  kings,  and  before  the 
children  of  Ifracl;  for  I  will  fhow  him  how  many  things 
he  muft  fiiff;r  for  my  name.  Ananias  went  therefore, 
and  found  Saul,  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  and  reftorrd 
him  to  his  fight;  then  rifing,  he  was  baptized,  and  fill- 
ed with  the  Holy  Ghoft.  After  this  he  continued 
fome  day^  with  the  difciples  that  were  at  Damafcus, 
preaching  in  the  fvnagogues,  and  proving  that  Jefus 
wa.s  the  McfTnh  (a) 

From  Damafcus  he  went  into  Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17.), 

probably 


(a)  The  converfion  of  fucli  a  man,  at  fuch  a  time,  and  by  fjich  means,  furnilhes  one  of  the  moft  com.plete 
proofs  that  have  ever  teen  given  of  the  divine  origin  of  our  holy  religion.     That  Saul,  from  being  a  zealous 
perfecutor  of  the  difciples  of  Chrift,  became  all  at  once  a  difciple  himfelt,  ia  a  facl  wb;ch  cannot  be  contro- 
verted wi^out  overturning  the  credit  of  all  Liilory.     Ke  raull  therefore  have  been  converted  in  the  mira- 
culous 
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probably  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Damafcus,  being  ftlne,  from  whence  he  came,  probably  by  fea)  into  his  P^"'- 
~  then  under  the  government  of  Aretas  king  of  Arabia;  own  country  Tarfiu  in  Cilicia.  '— "-y-~ 
and  hnving  remained  there  for  a  little  while,  he  return-  There  he  continue'l  about  five  or  fix  years,  from 
ei  to  D?.m^fcu.i,  ivhere  be  begr.n  again  to  preach  the  the  year  of  Chrift  37  to  the  year  43  ;  when  Barna- 
gofpel.  The  Jews  could  not  bear  to  fes  the  piogrefs  bas  coming  to  Tnti«ch  by  the  order  of  the  apoflles, 
that  the  gofpel  made  here;  and  fo  refolved  to  put  him  and  there  h  iviuj  found  many  Chriltians,  went  to  Tar- 
to  death  :  and  they  gained  to  their  fide  the  governor  fus  to  fee  Siul,  and  brought  him  with  him  to  Anti- 
of  Damafcus,  who  was  to  apprehend  hira,  an  '.  to  de-  och  (Atls  xi.  20,  2^,  26.)  ;  ivhere  they  continued  to- 
liver  him  to  them.  Of  this  Saul  had  eaHy  notice  ;  and  gether  a  whole  year,  preaching  to  and  inllrufting  the 
knowing  that  the  gjites  of  the  city  were  guarded  night  faithful.  During  this  ti:jie,  there  ha^pencd  a  >freat 
and  day  to  prevent  him  from  making  his  efcape,  he  famine  in  Judea  (iii.  ib.  27,  28,  &c.),  and  the  Chri- 
wzs  let  dmvn  over  the  wall  In  r  baflcet.  And  coming  ftiani  of  Antioch  having  made  fome  collertions  to  af- 
to  Jerufalem  to  fee  Peter(Gal.  i.  38.),  thedifciples  were  fift  tneir  brethren  at  Jcrufalem,  they  made  choice  of 
afraid  to  have  any  correfpondence  with  him,  not  btlicv.  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  go  thither  with  their  offering, 
sng  him  to  be  a  convert.  But  Barnabas  having  brought  Tlicy  arrived  there  in  the  year  of  Chrift  44;  and  ha- 
him  to  the  apoftlcs,  Saul  related  to  them  tiie  manner  vinj  acquitted  themfelves  of  their  commiffion,  the)- rc- 
of  his  converfion,  and  :11  that  had  followed  in  confe-  turned  again  to  Antioch.  They  had  not  been  there 
quence  of  it.  Then  he  began  to  preach  both  to  the  long  before  God  warned  them  by  che  propheti  he  hal 
Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  fpoke  to  them  with  fuch  in  this  church,  that  he  had  appointed  them  to  carry 
ftrength  of  argument,  th;\t  not  being  able  to  withftand  his  word  into  other  places.  Then  the  church  betook 
him  in  reafoning,  they  refolved  to  kill  him.  For  this  themfelves  to  tailing  and  praying,  and  the  prophets 
reafon,  the  brethren  brought  him  to  Caefarea  of  Pale-  Simeon,  Lucius,   and   Manaen,    laid   their   hands  on 
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culous  manner  in  which  he  himfelf  faid  he  was,  and  of  courfe  the  Chriftlan  religion  be  a  divine  revelation  ; 
or  he  muft  have  been  either  an  impoftor,  an  enthufiaft,  or  a  dupe  to  the  fraud  of  others.  There  is  not  another 
alternative  pcffible. 

If  he  was  an  impoftor;  who  declared  what  he  knew  to  be  falfe,  he  muft  have  been  induced  to  aiS  that  part 
by  fome  motive  :  [See  Mir.acle).  But  the  only  conctivaMe  motives  tor  religious  impofture  are,  the  hopes 
of  advancing  one's  temporal  intereft,  credit,  or  pov.er;  or  the  profpeA  of  gratifying  fome  paflion  or  appetite 
under  the  authority  of  the  n;w  religion.  That  none  of  thefe  could  be  St  Paul's  motive  for  profelTing  the 
faith  of  Chrift  crucified,  is  plain  from  the  ftate  of  JuJaifm  and  Chrifti^nity  at  the  period  of  his  forfaking  the 
former  and  emhr-icincf  the  latter  faith.  Thofe  whom  he  left  were  the  difpofers  of  wealth,  of  dignity,  of 
power,  in  Judea  :  thofe  to  whom  he  went  were  indigent  men,  oppreffed,  and  kept  from  all  means  of  im- 
proving their  fortunes.  The  certain  confcqu-nce  thtrefore  of  his  taking  the  part  of  Chriftianity  was  the  lofs 
not  only  of  all  that  he  poiTcffed,  but  of  all  hopes  of  acquiring  more  ;  whereas,  by  continuing  to  perfecute  the 
Chriftisns,  he  had  hopes  rifing  almoft  to  a  cert-iinty  ot  making  his  tortune  by  the  favour  ot  thofe  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  Jewilh  ftate,  to  whom  nothing  could  fo  much  recommend  him  as  the  zeni  wiiich  he  had  ihown 
in  that  perfecution.  As  to  credit  or  reputation,  could  the  fcholar  of  Gamaliel  hope  to  gain  either  by  beco- 
ming a  teacher  in  a  college  of  fifhermen  ?  Could  h-  flitter  himfelf,  that  the  doftriiies  which  he  taught  would, 
cither  in  or  out  of  Ju  iea,  do  him  honour,  when  he  kn-vv  that  "they  were  to  the  Jews  a  ftumbling  block, 
and  to  the  Greeks  foolilhnefs  ?"  Was  ir  then  tlie  love  of  power  that  induced  him  to  make  this  great  chanjje  ? 
Power  !  over  whom  ?  over  a  flock  of  Ihcep  whom  he  himfelf  haJ  aflifted  to  deftroy,  and  whofe  very  Shepherd 
had  Intcly  been  murdered  I  Perh:ips  it  was  with  the  view  of  gratifying  fome  licentious  paflion,  un^Ier  the 
authority  of  the  new  religion,  that  he  commenced  a  teacher  of  that  religion  !  This  cannot  be  alleged  ;  for  his 
writings  brenthe  nothin,'r  *>ut  the  'trifteil  morality,  obedience  to  magiftr'.tes,  order,  and  government,  with  the 
iitmoft  ihhorrence  of  all  licencio  Inefs,  idlenefs,  or  loofe  behaviour,  under  the  cloke  of  religion.  We  nowlu-re 
read  in  his  works,  that  faints  are  aSovc  moral  ordin:nces  ;  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace  ;  that  monarchy 
is  defpotifm  which  ought  to  be  abol  (hed  ;  that  the  fortunes  of  tl'e  rich  ought  to  be  divided  among  the  poor; 
that  there  is  no  difference  m  moral  aftions  ;  that  any  impulfes  of  the  mind  are  to  direct  us  ag;unft  the  light 
of  our  reafon  and  the  laws  of  nature  ;  or  any  of  th.fe  wicked  tenets  by  which  the  peace  of  fociety  has  been 
ofcm  difturbed,  and  the  rules  of  morality  often  broken,  by  men  pretcni'ing  to  ait  uuicr  the  fanClion  of  divine 
Ttvelation.  He  makes  no  diftinftions  like  the  impoitor  of  Arabia  in  favour  of  himlcif ;  nor  coes  any  part  of 
liis  life,  el, her  before  or  after  his  converfion  to  Ciiriftianicy,  bear  any  mark  of  a  libertine  difp»,filioii.  As 
among  the  Jews,  fo  ;mong  the  Chrillians,  his  coBverfation  and  manners  were  Idamelefa. — It  h.;s  been  fomttimes 
objected  to  the  other  apolHes,  by  thofe  who  were  refolved  not  to  credit  their  teltiroony,  that,  having  teen 
deeply  engr.jed  with  Jefus  during  his  life,  they  were  obliixed,  lor  the  fupport  of  their  own  credit,  and  from 
having  gone  too  far  to  return,  to  continue  the  fame  profcffions  after  his  death  ;  but  this  tan  by  no  meauo  be 
faid  of  St  P  ul.  On  the  contrary,  vUiatevsr  force  there  may  be  in  that  way  ot  reafoning,  ti  all  tends  to  con- 
vince us,  that  St  P.iul  muft  naluraliy  have  continued  a  Jew,  and  an  enemy  to  Chrilt  Jclus.  \(  ihey  were  ea- 
ga^td  on  one  fide,  he  was  as  ftiongly  engaged  on  the  other.  If  fliame  withheld  them  from  chanring  fidi», 
much  nicre  oui'ht  it  to  have  flopped  him  ;  who,  from  his  fuperior  education,  muft  have  been  valfly  more 
Icnfible  to  that  kind  of  Ihame-tlian  the  mean  and  illiterate  fifliermtn  of  Galilee.     Tlie  only  other  difference 
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Paul.      tV.tm,  and  fent  them   to  preach  w  hiilier  the  Holy  memory  of  bi«  converting  Sergius  PauUis.     Some  be-      Px'L 

"~^'~~~  Ghoft  fhoiil  1  condiiol  them.     And  it  wns  probably  a-  lieve  that   he  changed  his  Dame  upon  his  own  conver-  ' '"*' 

bout  this  time,  that  is,  about  the  yenr  of  Chrift  44,  fion  ;  a;id    Chryfoftom  will  have  this  change  to  take 

that  I'jiil  being-  wrr.pt  up  into  the  chlrd  heaven,  faw  place  at  his  ordination,  when  lie  received  hismiflion  at 

there  ineffable  tilings,  and  which  were  above  the  com-  Antirch  ;  while  others   fiy,   he  took  the  name  PauJ 

prehenfion  of  man  (zCor.  xii.  J,  3,  4,  and  Acls  xiii.  4,  only  when  he  began  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  :  and, 

5,  6,  &C.)  finally,   fevcral  are  of  opiniou,   that   he  went   by  the 

Saul  and  Barnabas  went  firft  into  Cyprii'!,  where  names  of  both  Saul  and  Ptiu/,  like  many   other  Jews 

they  beean  to  preach  in  the  fynaf;o:nies  of  the  Jews,  who  had  one  Hebrew  name  and  another  Greek  or  La- 

Wlicn  they  had  gone  over  the  whole  ifland,  they  there  tin  one. 

found  a  Jewifh  magician  called  Dar-jefus,  who  was  wit'n  From  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  St  Paul  and   hit  comoanir 

the  proconful  Sergius  Paulus  ;  and  who  rcfifted  thim,  went  to  Ptrga  in  Pamphylia,  where  John  Mark  left 

,    and  endeavoured   to   prevent  the  proconhil   from  em-  tliem,  to  return  to  Jerufalem  :   but  making  no  Hay  at 

bracing  Chriftianity  :  whereupon  St  Paul  llruck  him  Perga,  thty  came  to  Antioch  in  Pifidia;  where  (roing- 

with  blindnefs  ;  by  which  miracle  the  proconful^  being  into  the  fynago/ue,  and  being  defired  to  fpeak,  St  Paul 

an  eye-witncfs  of  it,  was  converted  to  the  Chriftian  made  them  a  long  difcourft,  by  which  he  fliowed,  that 

faith.  Jelus  Chrlll  WI8  the  McflTiah  foretold  ly  the  prophets. 

From  this  converfion,  which  happened  at  the  city  and  declared  by  John  the   Bnptift  ;  that  he  liad  been 

of  Paphos,  in  the  year  of  Chrilf  4s,  many  think,  that  unjultly  put  to  death  l.y  the  malice  and  jealoufy  of  the 

the  aportle  firll  beg:in  to  bear  the  name  of  Pai;/,  which  Jewf  ;  and  that  he  rofe  again  the  third  day.     They 

£t  Luke  always  gives  him  afterwards,  as  is  fappofcd  in  lieard  him  very  attentively  ;  aod  be  was  dellred  to  dif- 
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was,  that  they,  by  quitting  their  Mafter  after  his  death,  might  have  prefcrved  themfelves  ;  whereas  /jj,  by 
quitting  the  Jews,  and  taking  up  the  crofs  of  Chrift,  certainly  brought  on  his  own  dellruftion. 

As  St  Paul  was  not  an  impoftor,  fo  it  is  plain  he  was  not  an  enthufiall.  Heat  of  temper,  melancholy,  ig. 
nerance,  and  vanity,  nre  the  ingredients  of  which  enthufiafm  is  compofed  ;  but  from  all  thcfe,  except  the  firlt, 
the  aportle  appears  to  have  been  wholly  free.  That  he  h.jd  great  fervour  ot  zeal,  both  when  a  Jew  and  when 
a  Chriftian,  in  maintaining  what  he  thouj^ht  to  be  right,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  he  was  at  all  times  fo  much 
niafler  of  his  temper,  as,  in  matters  of  indilTerence,  to  "  become  all  things  to  all  men,"  with  the  moft  pliant 
condefcenfion,  bending  his  notions  and  manners  to  theirs,  as  far  as  his  duty  to  God  would  permit  ;  a  conduA 
compatible  neither  with  the  ftiffnefs  of  a  bigot  nor  with  the  violent  impulfes  of  fanatical  delufion.  That 
he  was  not  melancholy,  is  plain  trom  his  conduft  in  embracing  every  method  which  prudence  could  fuggelt 
to  efcape  danger  and  Ihun  perfecutlon,  when  he  could  do  it  without  betraying  the  duty  of  his  office  or  the 
honour  of  his  God.  A  melancholy  enthufiaft  courts  perfecution  ;  and  when  he  cannot  obtain  it,  afflifts  him- 
felf  with  abfurd  penances  :  but  the  holinefs  of  St  Paul  confifled  only  in  the  fimplicity  of  a  godly  life,  and  in. 
the  unwearied  performance  of  his  apoftolical  duties.  That  he  was  ignorant,  no  man  will  allege  who  is  not 
grofsly  ignorsnt  himfelf ;  for  he  appears  to  have  been  mafter  not  only  of  the  Jewilh  learning,  but  alfo  of  the 
Greek  philofophy,  and  to  have  been  very  converfant  even  with  the  Greek  poets.  That  he  was  not  credulous, 
IS  plain  from  his  having  rcfiftcd  the  evidence  of  all  the  miracles  perfoimed  on  earth  by  Chrift,  as  well  as  thofe 
that  were  afterward  worked  by  the  apoftles;  to  the  tarne  of  which,  as  he  lived  in  Jerufalem,  he  could  not 
pcffibly  have  been  a  ftranger.  And  that  he  was  as  free  from  vanity  as  any  man  that  ever  lived,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  all  that  we  fee  in  his  writings,  or  know  of  his  life.  He  reprefents  hirrifelf  as  the  leaft  of  the 
apoftles,  and  not  meet  to  he  called  an  apoftle.  He  fays  that  he  is  the  chief  ot  finners  ;  and  he  prefers,  in  the 
itrongeft  terms,  univerfal  benevolence  to  faith,  and  prophecy,  and  miracles,  and  all  the  gifts  and  graces  with 
which  he  could  be  endowed.  Is  this  the  language  of  vanity  or  enthuijjfm  ?  Did  ever  fanatic  prefer  virtue  to 
bis  own  religious  opinions,  to  illuminations  of  the  fpirit,  and  even  to  the  merit  of  martyrdom  ? 

Having  thus  fhown  that  St  Paul  was  neither  an  impoftor  nor  an  cnthufialt,  it  remains  only  to  be  inquired^ 
whether  he  was  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others :  but  this  inquiry  needs  not  be  long,  for  who  was  to  deceive 
Lira?  A  few  illiterate  fifhermen  of  Galilee  ?  It  was  morally  impoffible  for  fuch  men  to  conceive  the  thought 
cf  turning  the  moft  enlightened  of  their  opponents,  and  the  cruellcft  of  their  perfecutorf,  into  an  apoftle,  and 
to  do  this  by  a  fraud  in  tlie  very  inftant  of  his  grcatcft  fury  againft  them  and  their  Lord.  But  could  they 
have  been  fo  extravagant  as  to  conceive  fuch  a  thought,  it  was  pbyfica/iy  impoflible  for  them  to.  execute  it  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  find  his  converfion  to  have  been  effetitd.  Could  they  produce  a  light  in  the  air,, 
which  at  mid-day  was  brighter  than  the  fun  ?  Could  they  make  Saul  hear  words  fiom  out  of  that  light  which 
were  not  heard  by  the  reft  of  the  company  ?  Could  they  make  him  blind  for  three  days  after  that  viljon,  and 
then  make  fcales  fall  off  from  his  eyes,  and  reftore  hini  to  light  by  a  word  ?  Or,  could  they  make  him  and 
thofe  who  travelled  with  him  believe,  that  all  thefe  things  had  happened,  if  they  had  not  happened  ?  Moft  un- 
queftionably  no  fraud  was  equal  to  all  this. 

Since  then  St  Paul  was  neither  an  impoftor,  an  enthufiaft,  nor  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others,  it  follows, 
that  his  converfion  was  miraculous,  and  that  the  Chriftian  religion  is  a  divine  levelation.  See  J.ytlielon't 
Gl/ervaliont  on  the  Converfion  of  St  Paul ;  a  tieatifc  to  which  it  has  been  truly  faid,  that  infidelity  liaS 
sever  been  able  to  fabricate  a  fpecious  anfwer,  and  of  which  this  note  is  a  veiy  Ibort  and  imperfect 
abrid^emfnt.. 
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xl      courfc  again  on  the  fsmc  fubji-ft  ihe  next  S-j.bl^alh  :iay  ; 

""^  and  fcvcral,  botli  Jews  an  i  Gtntiks,  folluweJ  tlicm, 
to  receive  p-«rlii.nilar  mrtruftions  njore  at  leifure.  On 
the  Sabbath  day  following,  slnind  all  the  c  ty  met  to- 
gether to  licar  the  word  of  God:  hut  the  Jews,  feeing 
the  concourfe  of  people,  were  moved  with  envy  at  it ; 
oppofed,  with  blafpliemies,  whst  Sc  Paul  faid  ;  and 
not  beiii^  able  to  bear  the  happy  picrtL-fs  of  the  gof- 
pel  in  this  country,  they  railed  a  perfeciition  ai;ainft 
the  two  ?poftles  :  whereupon  Paul  and  Barnabas,  ilia- 
linz  off  the  dult  upon  tlicir  tcet  againft  them,  ciime 
from  Antioch  in  Pifidia  to  Iconium.  Being  come  thi- 
ther, they  preached  in  their  fynaz^nirue,  and  convened 
a  gre::t  nuniltr,  both  o!  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  God 
confirmed  their  cominiffion  by  a  grc.t  number  of  mi- 
latlts  (Aftsxiv.  I,  2,  Sec.)  In  the  mean  time,  the 
imbclievm.'  Jews,  having;  incenfed  the  Geiitiles  againil 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  threatening  to  fione  them, 
they  were  oMiged  to  retire  to  Lyllrj  and  Derbe,  ci- 
ties of  Lycaonla,  where  they  preached  the  gofptl.  At 
Lyftra,  there  was  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his 
mother's  womb.  This  man  fixing  his  eyes  on  St  Paul, 
the  apoftle  bid  him  rife,  and  itand  upon  his  feet  : 
whereupon  he  prefently  rofe  up,  and  walked;  the  peo- 
ple, feeing  this  miracle,  cried  out,  that  the  gods  were 
defcended  among  them  in  the  fhapeof  men.  They  call- 
ed Barnabas  jfiiti'iier,  and  Paul  Mercury,  becaufe  of  hi* 
eloquence,  and  being  the  chief  fpeaker.  The  prieft  of 
Jupiter  brought  alfo  garlands  and  bulls  before  the  gate, 
to  offer  facrifices  to  them  :  but  Pa\il  and  Barnabas 
tearing  thtir  clothes,  and  carting  themfelves  into  the 
middle  of  the  multitude,  cried  out  to  tbim.  Friends, 
what  do  you  do?  we  are  men  as  well  as  yourfelves  ; 
and  we  are  preaching  to  you  to  turn  away  from  thefe 
vain  fuperftitions,  and  to  worfhip  only  the  true  God, 
who  has  made  heaven  and  earth.  But  whatever  they 
could  fay,  they  had  much  ado  to  reftrain  them  from 
offering  facrifices  co  them. 

in  the  mean  time,  fome  Jews  of  Antioch  in  Pifidia 
End  of  Iconium  coming  to  l.yllra,  animated  the  people 
againil  the  apoftles.  '1  hey  itoned  Paul,  and  irew  him 
out  of  the  city,  thinking  him  to  he  dead.  But  the  dif- 
ciple»  gathering  together  about  him,  he  rofe  up  among 
them,  enterird  again  into  the  city,  and  the  day  after 
left  it  with  Barnabas  to  go  to  Derbe.  And  having  here 
preached  thegofpel  aifo,  they  returned  to  Lyftra,to  Ico- 
nium, and  to  Antioch  of  Pifidia.  PafTing  throughout 
Pifidia,  they  came  to  Pamphylia,  and  having  preached 
the  word  of  God  at  Perga,  they  went  down  into  At- 
lalia.  1-rom  hence  they  fet  fail  for  Antioch  in  Syria, 
from  whence  they  had  departed  n  vear  Ixfore.  Being 
arrived  there,  thty  alTembled  the  church  together,  and 
told  them  the  great  things  God  had  done  by  their 
means,  and  how  he  had  opened  to  the  Gentiles  u  door 
of  fdvation  ;  and  here  they  continued  a  good  while 
with  the  difciples. 

St  Luke  does  not  inform  us  r,f  the  26)  ions  of  St 
Paul  Irom  the  45th  year  of  Chrift  to  the  time  of  the 
council  at  Jcrufalem,  which  was  held  in  the  jcth  year 
of  Chrilf.  There  is  gnat  hkclihood  that  it  was  du- 
ring this  interval  that  St  Paul  preached  the  gofpel 
from  Jeiufalcm  to  lllyricum,  as  he  informs  us  in  his 
epillle  to  the  Romans  {xv.  19.);  and  this  without 
making  yny  flay  in  thofe  places  where  othere  had 
preached  Lefoie  him.     He  does  not  aciiuaint  us  with 
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the  particulars  of  thefc  journeys,  nor  with  the  faccefs 
of  hih  pre.-.ching  ;  but  he  fiys  in  general,  that  he  had  *■ 
fuffered  more  labours  than  any  other,  and  had  enJured 
more  prifons.  He  was  often  very  neardeath  itfelf,  fome- 
times  upon  the  water  and  fometimes  among  thieves. 
He  run  great  dangers,  fometimes  from  the  Jews  and 
fometimes  amongfalle  biethren  and  perverfeChrittians; 
he  was  expofed  to  great  hizards,  as  well  in  the  citie* 
ns  in  the  deferts :  he  fuffered  hunger,  thirft,  naked- 
nefs,  cold,  faltings,  watchings  (2  Cor.  xi.  23 — 27.), 
and  the  fatigues  iiifepaiablt  from  long  journeys,  which 
were  undertaken  without  any  profpeft  of  human  fiic- 
cour  ;  in  this  very  different  from  the  good  fortune  of 
others  who  lived  by  the  gofpel,  who  received  fubhil- 
eiice  fronj  thofe  to  whom  they  preached  It,  and  who 
were  .-.ccompanled  always  fiy  religious  women,  who 
miniftcred  tc.  them  in  their  nccefTary  occafions.  Hm 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  preach  gratis,  working 
with  his  hands  that  he  might  not  be  chargeable  to  ciny 
one  (1  Cor.  ix.  i  — 15.);  for  he  had  learned  a  trade, 
as  was  ufual  among  the  Jews,  which  trade  was  to  make 
tents  of  leather  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  that  go  to  war 
(Arts  xviii.  3.) 

St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  were  at  Antioch  wlien 
fome  perfons  coming  from  Judea  (  Afls  xv.  i,  2,  &c.) 
pretended  to  teach,  that  there  was  no  falvation  with- 
out circumcifion,  and  without  the  obfervation  of  the 
other  legal  ceremonies.  Epiphanius  and  Phihfter  fay, 
that  he  that  maintained  this  was  Cerinthus  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Paul  and  Barnabas  withftood  thefe  new  doc- 
tors ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  fend  a  deputation  to  the 
apollles  and  elders  at  Jerufalem  al'out  this  queiiion. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed  ;  and  being  arrived 
at  Jerufalem,  they  reported  to  the  apoftles  the  fabjeft 
of  their  commiffion.  Some  of  the  Pharifees  that  had 
embraced  the  faith,  afferted,  that  the  Gentiles  that 
were  converted  ought  to  j^eceive  circumcilion,  and  to 
obfcrve  the  teft  of  the  law.  But  the  apoftles  and  ciders 
affembling  to  examine  into  this  matter,  it  was  by  them 
decreed,  that  the  Gentiles,  who  were  converted  to 
Chriftianity,  fliould  not  be  obliged  to  fubmi;  to  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  but  only  to  avoid  idobitry,  fornica- 
tion,  and  the  catin^'  of  things  Itrangled,  and  blood. 

St  Paul  and  St  Barnabat  were  then  fcnt  back  to  .'An- 
tioch with  letters  from  the  apoftles,  which  contained 
the  decifion  of  the  queftion,  and  the  refoliition  of  that 
augull  affembly.  '1  he  apoftles  alfo  deputed  Jude  fur- 
named  Barjabai  and  Silas,  who  were  principal  bre- 
thren, to  I'o  to  Antioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
give  their  tetlimony  alio  of  what  had  been  decreed  at 
Jerufalem.  Being  arrived  at  Antioch,  thev  afTembled 
the  frtithful,  read  to  them  the  apolHes  letter,  nnd  ac- 
quainted them,  that  it  had  been  refolved  to  diftharge 
them  from  the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Some 
time  after  this,  St  Peter  coming  to  Antioch  and  join- 
ing  himfclf  to  the  converted  Gentiles,  he  lived  with 
them  without  fcruple  ;  but  forne  brethren  I  appcnlng 
to  arrive  there  from  Jerufalem,  he  fcparatcd  himfelf 
from  the  Gentile  converts,  and  did  no  longer  eat  with 
them  :  for  which  conduct  St  Paul  publicly  cenfured 
him  (Gal.  ii.  11 — 16.)  St  Paul  (id.  ii.  2,  3,  &c.)  in 
the  fame  journey  to  Jerufalem  declared  openly  to  the 
faithful  there  the  dodtrine  he  preached  among  the 
Gentiles  ;  and  betides,  difccurfed  of  it  in  private  amonj)' 
the  chief  of  them  in  prcfencc  of  Barnabas  and  Tiius. 
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St  Peter,  St  fimci,  an.i  St  Jolin,  with  w!iom  lie  had  fon  were  flisken,  and  all  tlie  doors  flew  optn  at  the 

tlicfc  convcrCations,  cOuU   tiiiJ   nothing   either  to  be  fime  time,  and  the  fetters  of  th;  prifoners  bur!l  afiin-  - 

added  or  amended  in  fo  pure  and  fo  found  a  doftrine  der.     The  gaoler  being  awaken-.d  at  this  noife,  and 

and  dtmeanotir.     They  f.'.w   with  joy   tilt  gr::ce  that  feeing  all  the  doors  open,  hi  drew  l.is  fword  with  an  in- 

God  hnd  (jivcii  him  ;  thty  ackno\vledi;ed  that  he  had  tcntiun  to  kill  hiinfelf,  imatjinin  '  that  all  the  prifoners 

been  appointed  the  r.poftle  of  the  Oentile«,  »s  St  Pe-  haJ  made  tl'fir  efcape.     15at  Paul  cried  out  to  him, 

ftr  had  be'-n  of  the  cir^-umcifion.  They  concluded  that  that  he  (honld  do  himfelf  no  mifchieF,   for  they  were 

Paul  and   Barnabas  fhould  continue  to  preaih  among  all  fife.     Then  the  gaukr  entering  and  finding  all  the 

the  Gentiiej ;  and  only  recommended  to  them  to  t.ikc  prifoners  there,  he  brought  out  Paul  and   Silas  from 

.  care  concernin'^'  the  foilciSions  for  the  poor  ;  that  [a  this  phce,  alking  them  what  he  mud  do  to  be  fjvcd  i 

to  fav,  to  exhort  the  converted  Clirillians  amonij  the  Paul  and  Silai  inllruding  him  and  all  his  family,  gave 

Gentile;,  to  afliil  the  faithful  brethren  in  Jiidea,  who  them  baptifra.     After  this  the  f;aoler  ftt  before  them 

were  in  nccefTity  ;  whether  it  were  heoaufc  they  had  fomethina;  to  eat ;  and  when  the  morning  was  come, 

fold  and  diftributed  their  goods,  or  becaufe  they  had  the  magillratcs  fent  hirn  word   that  he   might  releafe 

been  tr.ken  awav  finm  them  (Heb.  x.  54.)  his  prifoners,  and  let  them  go   about  their  bufmefs. 

After  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  continued  fome  days  But  Paul  returned  this  anfwer  to  the  magidratcs  ;  Ye 

at  Antioch,  St  Paul  pn  pofed  to   Barnabas  to  return  have  publicly  whipped  us  with  rods,  being  Roman  ci- 

and  vifit  the  brethren  throuijh   all   tl  e    cities  wherein  tizens  ;   ye    have  thrown  us  into  prifnn  ;   and  now  yc 

they  had  planted  the  gofpcrl,  to  fee  in  what  condition  would  privately  difmifs  us  :   But  it  (hall  not  be  fo,  for 

they  were.      Barnabas  confented  to  the  propofal ;  but  you  yourfclves  fliall  coine  to  fetch   us  out.     The  ma- 

infilled  upon  taking  John   Mark    alon;;  with    them,  gillrates  hearing  that  they  were  Roman  citizens,  came 

This  wr.s  oppofed  by  Paul,  which  produced  n  I'ep^ra-  to  excufe  themfelves  ;  and  having  brought  them  out 

tion  between  them.      BarnaSas  and  John  Mark  went  of  prifon,  thej  defired  them   to   depart    out  of  their 

ftogether  to  Cyprus;  and  St  Paul,  making  choice  of  city.     Paul  and  Silas  went  firll  to  the  houfe  of  Lydia, 

•  Silas,  crolTed  over  Syria  and  Cilicia.and  came  to  Derbc,  where  having  vifited  and  comforted  the  brethren,  they 

and  aferwards  to  Lyftra  (AA^  xvi.  i,  2,  Sec.)      Here  departed  from  Philippi. 

•they  found  a  difciple  called  Tlmctly,  whom  St  Paul  Then  palTing  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollon'a, 
took  with  him,  and  circumcifcd  him  that  he  might  they  came  to  IhelTalonica  the  capital  city  of  Mace- 
■  not  offend  the  Jews  of  that  country.  When  there-  dohia,  where  the  Jews  had  a  fynago^ue  (Afts  xvii.  i, 
fore  they  had  gone  over  the  provinces  of  Lycaonia,  5.'C.)  Paul  entered  therein,  according  to  his  cuftom, 
Phryqia,  and  Galatia,  the  Holy  Ghoft  would  not  al-  and  there  preached  the  gofpel  to  them  for  three  Sab- 
low  them  to  preach  the  gofpel  in  the  proconfular  bath  days  fuccciTivcly.  Some  Jews  and  fevtral  profe- 
Afia,  which  contained  ionia,  jEolia,  and  Lydia.  They  lyres  believed  in  Jefus  Chriit,  and  united  themfelves  to 
therefore  went  on  to  Myln,  and  coming  to  Troas,  St  Paul  and  Silas  :  but  the  grcateft  part  of  the  Jews 
Paul  had  a  vifion  in  the  night.  A  man,  habited  like  being  led  away  by  a  falfe  zeal,  i-aifed  a  tumult  in  the 
a  Macedonian,  prefented  hinifelf  before  him,  and  faid,  city,  and  went  to  the  houfe  of  Jafon  where  St  Paul 
Pafs  into  Macedonia  and  come  and  fuccour  us.  Im-  1  jdgcd.  But  not  finding  him  there,  they  took  Jafon 
mediately  he  fet  out  on  this  journey,  not  doubting  but  and  led  him  before  the  magillrates,  where  they  accu- 
that  God  had  called  him  into  this  country.  fe  1  him  of  harbouring  in  his   houfe  people  that  were 

Embarking  therefore  at  Troas.  they  failed  to  Nea-  difobedient  to  the  ordinances  of  the  emperor,  and  who 

polis.     Thence  they  came  to  Philippi,  where  upon  the  affirmed  that  there  was  another  king  befides  him,  one 

iabbath-day  they  went  near  the  river  fide,  whei-e  the  Jefus  whom   they    preached   up.     But  Jafon  having 

Jews  had  a  place  of  devotion,  and  where  they   found  given  fecurity  to  anfwer  for  the  people  who  were  ac- 

■fome  religious  women,  among  whom  was  Lydia,  who  cufed,  he   was  difmiffed   to   his   own   houfe  ;  and  the 

was  converted  and  baptized,  and   invited   the  apoftle  night  following  the  brethren  condudcd  Paul  and  Silas 

and  his  conipany  to  lodge  at  !ier  houfe.    Another  day,  out  of  the  city,  who  went  to  Bcrea,  where  they  began 

E!  they  went  to  the  fame  place  of  devotion,  they  hip-  to   preach    in   the   fyuagogiie.      The   Jews   of   Berea 

p-ned  to  meet  a  maid  fervant  pofTeffed  with  a  fpirit  of  heard  them  gl  idly,  and  many  of  them  were  converted; 

divination,  who  followed  St  Paul  and   his  company,  as  alfo  fcveral  of  the  Gentiles  and  many  women  of  di- 

ciying  out,  ih.t  thefe  men  were  the  fervants  of  the  ftinvSion  that  were  not  Jeweflcs. 

ir.oft  high  God,  who  declared  to  the  world  the  way  The  Jews  of  I  hclldonica  beinp  informed  that  Paul 

of  falvation.     This  file  d,d  for  feverd  days  together;  and  Silis  were  at   berea,  came  thither  and  animated 

at  laft  St  Paul,  turning  himfelf  towards  her,  faid  to  the  mob  againll  them  ;   fo  thlt  St  P  ul  was  forced  to 

the    fpirit,   I   command   thee   in    the    name   of  J.fus  withdraw,   lcavin,r   Silas  and   Timothy    at    Berea  to 


Chrill  to  come  out  of  the  body  of  this  woman  :  upon 
wdiich  it  immediately  le'c  her.  But  the  mailers  of  this 
damfel.who  m-.de  much  money  by  her,  drew  Paul  and 
Silas  ber'^orc  the  magiftrates,  and  accufed  them  of  at- 
temptinjj  to  introduce  a  new  rcbgion  into  the  city. 
For  th  s  the  magiltrates  ordeit  i  thcni  to  be  whipt  with 


finiiTi  the  work  he  had  fo  happily  bc.jun.  l''hofe  who 
condude !  St  Paul  embarked  along  with  him,  and 
br()ut;ht  him  as  far  as  Athens  (Theod.  in  1  Theffil.), 
where  he  arrived  in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  Jefus 
Chriit.  As  foon  as  he  was  got  thither,  he  fent  Lack 
ihol'e  that  had  brought  him,  with  orders  to  tell  Silas 


rods  upon  the  back  and  fhouldcrs,  and  afterwards  fent     and  Timothy,   that  he  defiied  them  to  follow  him  to 
them  to  prifon.  Athens   as  ioim   as  poffible.     In   the  mean  time,  he 

Towards  midnight,  as  Paul  and  Silas  were  fing'ng  vent  into  a  fynagogue  of  the  Jews  and  preached  to 
bymns  and  praifcs  to  God,  on  a  fu  Iden  there  was  a  them  as  often  as  he  had  opportunity  ;  and  difputing 
great  eartl-.quake,  fo  that  the  foundations  of  the  pri-     with  the  philofophers  who  were  frequent  in  that  place, 

they 
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auT.  they  at  lafl  brought  him  before  the  Areopaeus,  accu- 
v"""'  fing  liim  of  intr  'ducinor  a  new  reliijion.  St  Paul  be- 
ini?  come  befcrc  the  jn  Iges,  plta'led  in  his  own  de- 
fence, that  among  ochtr  marks  of  fiiperltition  which 
he  ha'l  found  in  that  i  ity,  he  had  ol-ferved  an  altar  in- 
fcribed,  "  To  the  unknown  God."  It  was  therefore 
this  GoJ  whom  they  confefTed  that  they  knew  not, 
thit  he  came  to  make  known  to  them.  Afterwards 
he  fpoke  to  them  of  God  the  creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  of  the  fupeiintendcnce  of  a  providence,  of  the 
laft  judgment,  and  of  the  refurreclion  of  the  dead.  But 
after  they  had  heard  of  the  refiirreiftion,  fome  made 
fcorn  of  him,  and  others  dcfired  to  hear  him  another 
time.  However  fome  of  them  emiraced  the  CUriftian 
faith,  of  which  number  was  Dionyfuis  a  fcnator  of  the 
Areopagus,  and  a  woman  called  Damaris,  and  fcveral 
others  with  them. 

St  Timothy  came  fiom  Ecrea  to  Athens  according 
to  the  requcft  of  St  Paul,  and  informed  him  of  the 
perftoution  with  which  the  Chrilliins  of  ThelTalonica 
were  then  a/Bifted.  This  obliired  the  apo.lle  to  fend 
liim  into  Mactdoiiia,  that  he  might  comfort  them  and 
keep  them  ftedfaft  (i  Theflal.  iii."  1,2,  &c.)  After  this 
St  Paul  left  Athens  and  v.ent  to  Corinth,  where  he 
lodged  with  one  Aquila  a  Jew, "and  by  tvade  a  tent- 
maker  ( Atts  xviii.  I,  2,  &c.)  AVith  this  Aquila  the 
BU'illlc  worked,  as  being  of  the  fame  trade  himftlf. 
But,  howevi-r,  he  did  not  nepleft  the  preaching  of  the 
gofpel;  which  he  performed  every  day  ia  the  fyna- 
goj'ue  ;  fhowing  both  to  the  Jews  -and  Gentiles  that 
Jefus  was  the  Meffiah.  There  h<;  made  fcveral  con- 
verts;  and  he  tells  us  himftlf  (i  Cor.  i.  14 — 17.  and 
xvi.  15.)  that  he  baptized  Step'ianus  and  his  whole 
houfe,  with  Crifpus  and  Gaius.  Aliout  the  fame  time 
Silas  andTimothy  came  to  Corinth, ;i;u!  acquainted  him 
with  the  good  (late  of  the  faithiul  at  Theflalonica;  and 
foon  after  this,  he  wrote  his  firft  epillle  to  the  Thelfa- 
lonians,  which  is  the  firft  of  all  tlie  epilUes  that  he 
wrote  ;  and  not  long  after  he  wrote  his  fecond  epiltle 
to  that  church. 

St  Paul,  now  finding  himfclf  encouraged  liy  the 
prefence  of  Silas  and  'I'imothy,  went  on  with  the 
work  of  iiis  miniftry  with  new  ardour,  declaring  and 
proving  that  Jcfus  Chrift  was  the  true  Meffiah.  But  the 
Jews  oppofifig  him  with  blafphcinous  and  opprobrious 
ivords,  he  (hook  his  clothes  at  them,  and  faid,  "  Your 
I  looil  be  upon  your  cun  head  ;  from  henceforth  I 
ill  ill  go  to  the  Gentilcf."  He  then  quitted  the  houfe 
of  Aquila,  and  went  to  lodge  with  one  Ticus  Juftus, 
who  was  ori^iiKilly  a  Gentile,  b.it  one  that  feared 
God.  In  the  mtan  time  the  Lord  app^aivd  to  St 
I'aul  in  a  vilion,  told  him,  ttiat  in  Corinth  he  h:id 
nuicli  people  ;  and  this  W£S  the  rcafon  why  the  apolUe 
continued  there  eight  months. 

But  Gallio  the  profonful  of  Acliaia  being  at  Co- 
rinth, the  Jews  of  that  city  rofe  up  againll  Paul  and 
c;irriid  him  before  Gidlio,  accufing  him  of  attempting 
to  introduce  a  new  religion  aniong  them  :  however, 
(Jalliii  fent  them  away,  t.llin^'  them  he  would  not 
inediUe  with  difputes  that  were  foreign  to  his  office. 
Paul  contiiuic  '.  fome  time  longer  at  Corinth  ;  but  at 
laft  he  fee  out  for  Jerufalcm,  where  he  had  a  mind  to 
be  prefent  at  the  feall  of  Pcntecoil.  Before  he  went 
o)i  IhipLoard,  Le  cut  oflliis  huir  at  Cenchrea,  b.-.caufe 
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he  had  completed  his  vjw  of  Nazaritefnip,  in  which  Pa'il. 
he  h.id  cng^ced  himfclf  He  arrived  at  Ephefuswith'  "  ' 
Aquila  and  Prifcilla,  from  whence  he  went  to  Cxfarea 
of  Pale!line,  and  thence  to  Jerufalcm.  Here  having 
performed  his  devotions,  he  came  to  Aniioch,  where 
he  flayed  fome  time  j  and  then  paffing  from  thence, 
he  made  a  progrefs  throu-h  all  the  churches  of  Grda- 
tia  and  Phrygia  fucceffively  ;  and  having  gone  over  the 
higher  provinces  of  Afia,  he  rcti.-ned  to  Ephefus, 
wliere  he  abode  three  years ;  that  1%  from  the  year 
of  Chrill  54  to  the  year  57  (Aits  xix.  i,  2,  &r.) 

St  Paul  having  arrived  at  Ephefus,  he  found  there 
fome  difciples  tl-at  had  been  initiated  by  Apollos, 
who  had  only  baptized  theoj  with  the  baptlfm  of  John. 
St  Paul  inrtruftcd  them,  baptized  them  with  the  bap- 
tilmof  Jcfus  Chrift,  and  laid  his  hands  on  them; 
whereupon  they  received  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the  gifts  of 
languages  and  of  prophecy.  The  apoftle  aftcrvards 
went  into  the  fynagogue,  and  preached  to  the  Jews 
for  three  months,  endeavouring  to  convince  them  that 
Jcfus  Chrill  was  the  Meffiah  :  but  ar.  he  found  thtin 
very  obftin;;tc,  he  feparated  himfelf  from  them,  and 
taught  daily  in  the  fchool  of  one  Tyrannus.  He  per- 
formed there  feveral  miracles,  infomuch,  that  the  linen 
that  had  but  touched  his  body,  being  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  the  fick,  they  were  prefently  cured  of  their 
difeafes,  or  delivered  from  the  devils  that  pofftlTed 
them.  He  alfo  fuifered  .nauch  there,  as  well  from  the 
Jews  as  from  the  Gentiles  ;  and  he  himfclf  informs  us 
(1  Cor.  XV.  31,32.),  tha.t  after  the  manner  of  nicn  he 
fought  with  bealts  at  Ephefus  ;  that  is  ta  f ly,  that 
he  was  cxpol'td  to  wild  beafts  in  the  amphitheatre,  fo 
th;;t  it  \\as  expeftcd  he  ihould  have  been  devoured  by 
thtm  ;  but  God  miraculoufiy  dtliverei  him  :  though 
fome  are  of  opinion,  that  the. fight  here  mentioned  by 
St  Paul  was  nothing  elfe  but  the  fcuffle  he  had  with 
Dcmetiius  the  filverfmith  and  his  companions,  who 
were  dilappointed  in  their  attempt  of  putting  the 
apoitle  to  death.  It  was  during  his  abodjc  at  Ephe- 
fus that  the  apoftle  wrote  his  epiftle  to  the  Gak- 
tians. 

After  this  St  Paul  propofed,  at  the  inftigation  of 
the  Holy  'Ghoi',  to  pals  through  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  and  afterwards  co  go  to  Jerufalem,  fijing, 
that  after  he  had  been  there,  he  muft  alfo  fee  Rome  ; 
and  having  fent  Timothy  and  Eraftug  before  to  Ma- 
cedonii,  he  tarried  fome  time  in  Afii.  During  this 
time,  he  recci\ed  intelligence  that  domettic  tioublej 
had  rifen  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  that  abuf<;» 
had  begun  to  creep  in  ;  which  made  him  refolve  to 
write  hib  firft  ep.ftic  to  that  church. 

Soon  aft.r  this,  taking  leave  of  the  difciphs>  he 
departed  (or  Macet'.onia  (A^asxx.  1,  2,  &c.)  He  em- 
1  i.rked  at  Tri«s,  took  Timothy  with  him,  and  toge- 
ther paffed  into  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  ii.  12.  and  vii. 
5  — 15-)  Titus  came  thither  to  him,  and  acquainted 
Lim  with  the  good  cireds  thr.t  his  letter  had  produ- 
ced among  the  Corinthians  ;  and  told  him,  that  the 
colledtions  that  had  been  made  by  the  church  ofCorinth 
for  the  f.iithful  in  Paleftine  were  now  rcidy  ;  whi.  h 
enj^aged  Paul  to  write  a  fe^;ond  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thirns.  St  Paul,  having  paf'ed  through  Macedonia, 
taine  into  Greece  or  Achaia,  and  there  continued 
lliice  i.ioaths.     He   vifiicd  the  faithful    of  Corinth  ; 

aad 
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Tmi^.      and  having  received  their  alifl»,  as  he  was  upon  the 
'~~'r^  point  of"  returning  into  Macedonia,  he  wrote  hit  epiUle 
to  the  Romans. 

At  bit  he  left  Oreece  and  c-ame  into  Macedonia, 
in  the  year  of  Chrift  58,  intcmlinjj  to  be  at  Jeriifaltm 
at  the  feiwft  of  Pentecoft.  He  ftaid  fome  time  at  Piii- 
lippi,  ami  there  celel)rated  the  feall  of  the  ^affover. 
From  hence  he  embaikcl  and  came  to  Troa',  where 
he  contirueii  a  week.  On  the  firll  day  of  the  week 
the  c'ifciples  being  afl'cml  led  to  break  bicad,  as  St  Paul 
'  \\'\i  to  t'epart  the  dny  following,  he  nacli;  a  difconrfe 

to  them  whi(h  held  tul  midnight.  Durinjr  this  time 
u  young  man  c>lie(l  lliitychiis,  happening  to  fit  in  a 
window  and  fall  iifleep,  fell  ilown  three  llcries  high, 
and  ws  killed  by  the  fall.  St  Paul  came  down  to 
him,  and  embrace,!  him,  anil  reltored  him  to  li'e  again. 
Then  he  went  up  again,  broke  !  read  and  eat  it,  and 
continued  his  difcnurfe  till  day-break,  ra  which  time 
lie  departed.  Thrfe  of  his  company  took  (hip  at 
'IVoas  ;  but  a?  for  hin.felf  he  went  en  foot  as  lar  as 
AlToe,  otherwlfe  called  ^Ipollania,  and  then  ..-mtarked 
along  with  them  at  Mitylene,  From  hence  he  cair.e 
to  Miittu5,  whither  the  cidera  of  the  church  ot  Ephe- 
fii3  came  to  fee  hinr  ;  for  he  had  not  time  to  ro  to 
them,  becaufe  he  was  dcfirous  of  tcing  at  Jerufalcm 
at  the  fcaft  of  Pentecoft. 

When  thtfc  elders  were  arrived  at  Miletus,  St  Paul 
difcouifed  with  them,  and  tcld  them  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  Jenifilem  without  certainly  knowing  what 
/hould  happen  to  him  ;  however  he  did  not  doubt  but 
that  he  h^d  much  to  fuHer  there,  fince  in  al!  cities  the 
Holy  Gliofl  had  given  him  to  underlland,  th.it  chains 
and  nffliiSions  waited  tor  him  at  Jerulalem.  Ncver- 
theltfs,  he  declared  to  them,  that  all  this  did  not  territy 
him,  provided  he  could  •^ut  fullil  his  minillry.  Atter 
having  exhorted  them  to  patience,  and  having  pr.'yed 
along  with  them,  he  went  on  hoard,  going  Ihaight  to 
Coos,  then  to  Rhode":,  and  thence  to  Patara  (Acts  xxi. 
I,  2,  &c.),  where  findiig  a  fhip  that  was  bound  for 
Phoenicia,  they  went  on  board  and  arrived  fr.fe  at 
Tyre.  Here  they  made  a  Hop  for  feven  day.q,  and 
then  going  on,  they  arrived  at  Ptolemais,  and  thenee 
at  Ciefarea,  where  they  found  Philip  the  evargelil}, 
who  waa  one  of  the  feven  deacons.  While  St  Paul 
was  there,  the  prophet  Agabus  arrived  there  alfo  from 
Judea  ;  and  having  tak-n  St  Paul's  girdle,  he  bound 
his  own  hands  3nd  feet  with  it,  faying-,  "  1  hua  (hall 
the  Jews  of  Jerufalem  bind  the  man  th:it  owns  this 
girdle,  and  Ihall  deliver  h.im  up  to  the  Gentiles."  But 
tit  Paul's  conllancy  was  not  fhaken  by  all  thefe  pre- 
diftions,  and  he  toL!  them,  that  he  was  ready,  not  on- 
ly to  fufTer  bonds,  but  death  itfelf,  for  the  narrje  of 
Chrift. 

When  he  was  come  to  Jerufdem,  the  brctlircn  re- 
ceived him  with  joy  ;  and  the  diy  following  he  went 
to  fee  St  James  the  lefs,  biftiop  of  Jerufalem,  at  whofe 
houfe  all  the  eldeis  alTeniblcd.  Paul  gave  them  an  ac- 
count ot  what  God  had  done  among  the  Gentiles  'y 
bis  minillry.  'I  hen  St  James  informtd  him,  that  the 
converted  Jews  were  ftrangely  prejudiced  againil  him, 
becaufe  they  were  in!ormed  he  taught  the  Jews  that 
lived  airrong  the  Gentiles  and  out  of  P.!eltinc,  that 
they  ought  to  renounce  the  law  of  Mofcs,  and  no 
longer  circumcil'c  their  children.  Therefore,  continued 
Si  J.iiiies,  we  mud  afieinbU  tbtmhere  together,  where 
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you  may  fpeak  to  them  yourfelf,  and  undeceive  them. 
Moreover  do  th  s,  that  your  aAlons  may  verify  your 
words:  join  yourfelf  to  four  men  that  are  here,  and 
who  have  taken  upon  ihcra  a  vow  of  ^.'a^aritelh'p ; 
and  th.it  you  may  Ih  .re  in  the  merit  of  their  action, 
coMtril.iite  to  the  charge  of  their  purification,  an.l  pu- 
rify )outfclf  alfo.  that  you  may  offer  with  them  the 
offerings  and  facrificM  ordained  for  the  puriticition  of 
a  Na7.:rite.     See  Nazarite. 

St  Paul  exactly  followe]  this  advice  of  St  James, 
and  on  the  next  day  went  into  the  temple,  where  he 
declared  t)  the  priells,  that  in  feven  day?  thefe  four  Na- 
zjritCi  would  complete  their  vow  of  Naz'-rltefliip  ;  and 
that  he  would  contribute  his  (hare  of  the  charges. 
Cut  towards  the  end  of  thefe  feven  days,  the  Jews  of 
Alia  having  leen  him  in  the  temple,  moved  all  the 
pec:p'e  agaiuft  him.  Lid  hold  of  him,  and  cried  out, 
"  help,  ye  Iftaelites,  this  is  he  that  teaches  every 
where  agaiilt  the  law,  ;ind  againlf  the  temple,  and  ha« 
biought  Gentiles  into  the  temple,  and  proraned  this 
holy  place."  At  the  fame  time  they  liid  hold  on  him, 
Ihiu  the  g.ites  of  the  temple,  and  would  have  killed 
him,  had  not  Lyha;;  the  tribune  of  the  Roman  garri- 
fon  there  run  to  his  refcue,  taken  him  out  of  their 
hands,  and  brought  him  into  the  citadel.  St  Paul 
bci'  g  upon  the  lieps,  defired  th-^  tribune  to  fuffer  him 
to  fpeak  to  the  people,  who  followed  him  thither  in  a 
great  multitude.  The  tribune  permitted  him,  and 
St  Paul,  making  a  (ign  with  his  hand,  male  a  fpeech 
in  Hebrew  (Acls  xxii.),  and  rehited  to  them  the  man- 
ner of  his  converlion,  and  his  milfion  from  God  to  eo 
anel  preach  to  the  Gentiles.  At  his  mentioning  the 
Gentiles,  the  Jews  began  to  cry  out,  "  Away  with 
fhis  wicked  fellow  out  of  the  world,  for  he  is  not  wor- 
thy to  live." 

Immediately  the  tribune  made  him  come  into  the 
caftle,  and  ordered  that  he  fnould  be  examined  by 
whipping  him,  in  order  to  make  him  confefs  the  mat- 
ter wliy  ihe  Jews  were  fo  incenfed  againlt  him.  Be- 
ing now  bound,  he  faid  to  the  tribune,  "  Is  it  lawful 
for  you  to  whip  a  Roman  citizen  before  you  hear  him?" 
The  tribune  hearing  this,  cauied  him  to  be  unbound, 
and  calling  together  the  prielts  and  the  fenate  of  the 
Jews,  he  brought  Paul  before  them,  that  he  might 
know  the  occalion  of  this  tumult  of  the  people.  Then 
Paul  began  to  (Veak  to  them  to  this  purpofe,  (Acts 
xxiii.)  :  ''  Brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good  confcience 
before  God  until  this  day."  At  which  words,  Ana- 
nias, fon  of  Nebedtus,  who  was  the  chicf-priell, 
ordered  the  by-llandcrs  to  give  him  a  blow  in  the  fa-  e. 
At  which  St  Paul  faid  to  him,  "  God  Ihall  fmite  thee, 
thou  whited  wall  ;  for  fitted  thou  to  judge  me  after 
the  law,  and  commandeft  me  to  be  fmitten  contrary 
to  the  law  V  Thole  that  were  prefent  faid  to  him, 
"  Reviled  thou  God's  high  prielt  l"  St  Paul  excnfed 
himfelf  by  faying,  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  the 
high  pried,  "  For  it  iit  written,  thou-  dialt  not  fpealc 
tvil  ot  the  ruler  of  thy  people."  Then  perceiving  that 
part  of  the  aficmbly  were  Sadducces  and  part  Phari- 
fees,  he  cried  out,  "  Brethren,  I  am  a  Ftinrifee,  the 
fon  of  a  Phariiee  ;  of  the  hope  and  leiurredlion  ot  the 
dead  I  am  called  in  queilion." 

Then   the  alTcnibly   being  divided  in  interefta  and 

opinlonf,  and  the  clamour  increafing  more  and  more, 

the  tribune  ordered  the  loldien  to  fetch  him  away  out 
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of  the  RfTembly,  ami  hrinp  him  into  the  caftle.  The 
'  ioUo'.ving  night  the  Loid  appeared  to  Paul,  and  fii'd 
tp  him,  "  fake  courage,  tor  as  you  have  bore  tclli- 
mony  of  me  at  J-rufilem,  fo  mull  you  alfo  at  Rome." 
The  day  following,  more  than  40  Jews  engaged  them- 
selves by  an  oath,  not  to  eat  or  drink  till  they  had 
killed  Haul.  They  came,  therefore,  and  made  known 
their  dcfign  to  the  pricfts  and  chiefs  of  the  people, 
faying  to  them,  "  To  morrow  caufe  Paul  to  appear 
before  you,  as  if  you  would  inquire  more  accurately 
into  his  afFiir,  and  before  he  can  come  to  you,  we  will 
lie  in  wait  for  him  and  kill  him."  But  St  Paul,  being 
informed  of  this  confpirncy  by  his  filler's  fon,  ac- 
quainted the  tribune  with  it ;  wlio  gave  orders  that 
the  night  following  he  lliould  be  fent  to  Crefarea,  to 
Tclix  the  governor,  who  had  his  ordinary  refidencc 
there.  Felix  having  received  letters  from  Lyiias,  and 
being  informed  that  St  Paul  was  of  Cilicia,  he  told 
liim  he  would  hear  him  when  his  accufers  fliould  ar- 
rive. 

Five  days  after,  Ananias  the  high-pricll  and  fome 
of  the  fenators  came  to  Cxfarea,  bringing  with  them 
TertuUus  the  orator,  to  plead  againft  Paul.  Tertul- 
lus  accufed  him  of  being  a  feditious  perfon,  a  difturher 
of  the  pul  lie  peace  ;  one  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a  feft  of  Nazarene?,  and  who  made  no  fcruple 
even  to  profane  the  temple,  (/;/.  xxiv.)  But  St  Paul  ea- 
fi!y  refuted  thefe  cslumnies,  and  defied  his  accufers  to 
prove  any  of  the  articles  they  hai  exhihitej  againll 
him  :  he  ended  his  difcourfe  by  faying,  "  That  for  the 
doftrine  of  the  refurreftion  from  the  dead,  his  adver- 
faries  would  have  him  condemned."  Felix  put  off  the 
further  hearing  of  this  ciufe  till  another  time  ;  and, 
fome  days  afterwards,  came  himfelf  with  his  wife  Dru- 
fiUa  to  hear  Paul ;  and  being  in  hopes  that  the  apo- 
fUc  would  purchsfe  his  freedom  with  a  fum  of  money, 
lie  ufed  him  well,  often  fcrtt  for  him,  and  had  frequent 
conveifations  with  him. 

Two  years  having  paflTed  thus  away,  Felix  made 
way  for  his  fucccflbr  Fortius  Feftus  ;  but  being  will- 
ing to  oblige  the  Jews,  he  left  Paul  in  prifon.  Feilus 
being  come  to  Jerufalem,  the  chief  priefts  defired  to 
fend  for  Paul,  v,  ith  a  defign  to  fall  upon  him  by  the 
way.  But  Fcllus  told  them,  they  might  come  to  Cs- 
f.irea,  where  he  would  do  them  jullice.  Hither  the 
Jews  came,  and  accufed  Paul  of  feveral  crimes,  of 
which  they  were  able  to  prove  nothing-,  (id.  xxv.) 
Feftus  then  propofed  to  the  apoftle  to  go  to  Jerufa- 
lem, and  be  tried  there  ;  but  he  aufwered,  "  That  he 
was  now  at  the  emperor's  tril>unal,  where  he  ought  to 
be  tried  ;  and  that  he  appealed  toCa;far  :"  whereupon 
Feftus,  having  conferred  with  his  council,  told  him, 
that  therefore  to  Cajfar  lie  lliould  go. 

Some  days  after.  King  Agrippa  and  his  trifc  Bere- 
nice coming  to  Cifarca,  dtfired  to  hear  Paul;  who 
pic.idcd  his  caufe  with  fu  h  ability,  thnt  Aj'ripca  ex- 
(laimed,  "  Almoft  thou  pcrfuadell  me  to  be  a  Chii- 
flian."     See  Agrippa. 

As  f«on,  therefore,  as  it  was  refolved  to  fend  Paul  into 
lt;dy,  he  was  put  on  board  a  fliip  at  Airamyttium,  a 
lity  ofMyfia;  and  havincr  p*Jl'ed  over  the  fea»  of  Ciiicia 
iiid  Pamphylia,  they  arrived  at  M)  ra  in  Lycia,  where, 
having  found  a  fliip  that  was  bound  for  Italy,  they 
went  on  board,  (rV.  xxvii.)  But  the  feafon  (K-ing  far 
advanced  (for  it  was  at  leall  the  latter  end  of  Septcm- 
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ber^,  and  the  wind  proving  contrary,  they  with  much 
difficulty  arrived  at  the  Fair  Haven,  a  port  in  the  ifle 
of  Crete.    St  Paul  advifed  them  to  winter  there  :  how- 
ever, others  were  of  opinion  they  had  better  go  to  Phe- 
nice,  another  harbour  of  the  fame  ifland  ;   but  as  tiity 
were  going  thither,  the  wind  drove  them  upon  a  little 
iflan.i  called  C/auda,  where  the   mariners,  tearing  to 
ftrike   upon   fome  bank  of  fand,   they  lowered  their 
maft,  and  furrendcred  themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves.     Three  days  after  this,   they  threw  overboard 
the  tackling  of  the  ftiip.     Neither  fun  nor  ftars  had 
appeared  now  for  14  days.    In  this  extreme  danger,  an 
angel  appeared  to  St  Paul,  and  alFured  him,  that  God 
had  given  him  the  lives  of  all  that  were  in  the  Ihip  with 
him  ;  which  were  in  all  276  fouls.     StPaul  told  them 
of  his  vifion,  exhorted  them  to  take  courage,  and  pro- 
miled   them   that  they  fhould  all  come  alive  into  ?.n 
Ifland  ;   and   that  the  vefiel  only  fliould  be  loll.     On 
the    14th    night    the  feamen   call   out  the   lead,   and 
thought  by  their  founding  that  they  approached  near 
to  lome  land.  They  were  attempting  to  fave  themfelves 
by  going  into  the  boit ;  but  St  Pjul  told  the  centurion 
and  the  loldicrs,   that  except  the  failors  continued  in 
the  iltip,   their  lives  could   not  be  faved.     Then  the 
foldiers  cut  the  ropes   of  the  boat,   and   let  her  drive. 
About   daybreak,  St  Paul  perfuaded   tliem  to   take 
fome   nourifliment,  alTuring   them  thac   not  a  hair  of 
their  heads  fliould   perifli.      After  his   extmpis,  tiiey 
took  fome  food,  and  when  they  hai  eat,  they  lighten. 
eJ   their  veflel,  by  tlirowing  the  corn   into  the  fea. 
Day  being  come,  they  perceived  a  fnore,  where  they 
refolved,  if  pofiihle,  to  bring  the  Ihip  to.     But  the  vef- 
fel  having  Itruck  againft  a  neck  of  land  that  run  out 
into  the  fea,  fo  that  the  head  remained  fixed,  and  the 
Hern  was  expofed  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves ;  the  ful- 
diet?,  fearing  left  any  of  the  prifoncrs  Ihould  make  their 
efcape  by  fwimming,  were  for  putting  them  all  to  the 
fworj.     But  the  centurion  would  not  fuffer  them,  be- 
ing willing  to  fave  Paul ;  and  he  commanded  thofe  that 
could  fwim  to  throw  themfelves  firft  out  of  the  veflel  ; 
and  the  reft   gut  plauks,  fo  that  all  of  them  came  fafe 
to  Ihore.      Then  they  found  that  the  ifland  was  called 
Mi-lild  or  Muit.i  \   ttie   inhabitants  of   which   received 
them  with  great  humanity,  (Adls  xxvii.  i,  z,  t^,  &c.) 
They  being  all  very  wet  and   cold,  a  ^'reat  fitc  was 
lighted  to  dry  them  ;    and  Paul  havng  gathered  up  a 
handful  of  flicks,  ani  put  them  upon  tlie  fire,  a  viper 
leaped  out  of  the  fire,  and  took  hold  of  his  hand.  Then 
the  barliarous  people   faid  to  one  another,  «'  Without 
doubt  this  man  ia  a  murderer;  and  tliough  he  has  been 
faved  from   the   fliipwreck,   yet  divine   vengeance  ftiU 
purfues  him,  and   will  not  fuffer  him  to  live."     But 
Paul,  (baking  tKe  viper  into   the  fire,  received  no  in- 
jury from  it.     The  people,  feeing  thi.i,  changed  their 
opinion  of  him,  and  took  him  for  a  god  ;   wiiich  opi- 
nion of   theirs   was   more    confirmed,    by  his    curing 
the  father  of  Publius,  the  chief  man  of  the  ifl  md,  of 
a  fever  and  bloody- flux.      After  this  mirt'ele,  tliey  all 
brou^/ht  out  their  fi>;k  to  him,  and  they  were  healed. 
See  Mklita. 

At  ttie  end  of  three  months  they  embaikcd  again  ; 
and  arrived,  firil  at  Syracufe,  then  »t  Rliegium,  and 
laftly  at  Puteoli.  Here  St  Paul  found  foiue  Chriftians, 
who  detained  him  for  feven  days ;  then  he  fet  out 
for  Rome.  The  brethren  of  this  city,  having  been  In- 
H  formed 
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*^"l-  formed  ef  St  Psul's  anival,  came  out  to  mrft  him  as 
■""•  (f.T  as  .Appii-fonim,  and  the  Three  Taverns.  And 
wlcn  he  was  come  to  Konir,  he  wua  allowed  to  tlwt'll 
wlierc  he  plesftd,  havinij  a  li>l  lier  to  jruard  him,  who 
was  joiied  to  hira  with  a  chain.  Three  days  afltr- 
war.  8,  St  Paul  dtlired  the  chief  of  the  Jews  tliere  to 
come  to  l:im.  lit'  rLlr.tcl  to  them  in  whit  manner 
ht  had  Veen  fcizcd  in  the  temple  of  Jcinfnlem,  and  ihe 
ni'ccHity  he  was  u?.«!cr  of  i.pptaling  to  Ca;!ar.  The 
Jews  told  him,  (hrt  as  yet  they  had  rtceivcd  no  infor- 
mation about  his  affair  ;  and,  as  for  Chrilliaritv,  thty 
knew  rcthinp  of  it,  but  only  that  it  w.ts  lpoki.n 
a;;!iinft  eveiywhtre  ;  however,  that  they  HioiilJ  be 
Very  wdling  to  I'.ave  fomc  account  of  that  eoftrinc 
from  him,  A  day  was  appointed  for  thij  piirpcfe  ; 
when  St  Paul  prtaihed  to  tl;em  concerning  the  kinp;- 
dom  of  God,  endeavouring  to  convince  them  from 
Mofci,  and  the  propliels,  that  Jrfus  wiis  the  Mcfliah. 
Some  of  them  believed  what  he  hid  faid  to  them, 
while  othtrs  difljvhevcd  ;  fo  that  they  returned  from 
hiin  ''ivii.^ed  among  themfelves. 

Paul  dwelt  for  two  whcle  years  at  Rome,  from  the 
year  of  Chrill  61  to  the  year  ^-3,  in  a  lod.'in^  that  he 
hired  ;  where  he  received  all  that  came  to  him,  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  ot  God,  and  the  reli^iou  of  Jefus 
Clirift,  without  any  interruption. 

Hitherto  we  have  h:id  tlic  Afts  of  the  Apoftles  for 
our  guide,  in  compiling  the  hiftory  of  St  P.nil  ;  what 
we  (liall  add  heieafter,  will  be  molily  lakcn  from 
hia  own  Epif'.le*.  His  captivity  did  not  a  little  coh- 
trilnite  to  the  advancement  of  religion  ;  for  he  con- 
verted fcvcral  perfons  even  of  the  empcvr's  court, 
(Piitlip.  I.  12 — 18.  and  iv.  22.)  The  Chriftians  of 
Philippi,  in  Macedonia,  he^iring  that  St  P-ul  was  a 
pr  foncr  at  Home,  fent  Epaphroditus  their  bifliop  to 
him,  to  iring  him  money,  and  otherwife  to  sffift  him 
in  their  name,  (Phil.  ii.  25.)  Ep  phrod'tns  fell  fick  at 
Rome  ;  and  when  he  went  back  to  Macedonia,  the 
spol'le  fcnt  by  h-m  his  Epiftle  to  the  Philippians. 

It  is  not  known  by  what  means  St  Paul  was  deli- 
ver! d  from  his  prifon,  and  difcharped  from  the  accu- 
fation  of  the  Jews.  There  is  great  proSability  that  they 
dvirll  aot  appear  againll  him  liefore  the  Emperor,  as 
Dot  having  fufficient  proof  of  what  they  laid  to  his 
charge  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
fe'  at  liberty,  after  having  been  two  years  a  prifoner 
at  Rome.  He  wrote  alio,  during  this  imprifonment, 
his  Epiftles  to  Philemon  and  the  Coloflians. 

He  was  (till  in  the  city  Rome,  or  at  lead  in  Ita- 
ly, when  he  wrote  his  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews.  St 
Patil,  having  got  out  of  prifon,  went  over  Italy  ;  and, 
according  to  fome  of  the  fathers,  pnffed  into  Spain  ; 
then  into  Judea  ;  went  to  Ephefus,  and  there  left  Ti- 
mothy (Heb.  xiii.  24.  and  i  Tim.  i.  3  )  ;  preached 
in  Crete,  and  there  fixed  Titua,  to  take  care  to  culti. 
vate  the  church  he  had  planted  in  that  place.  Pro- 
b?.biy  he  miglit  alfo  vifit  the  Philippians,  according  to 
the  promife  he  had  made  them,  (Phil.  i.  23,  26.  and 
ii.  24.)  ;  and  it  ii  believed,  that  it  was  from  Macedo- 
nia that  he  wrote  the  Firfl  Epiftle  to  Timothy. — 
Some  time  ifftcr,  he  wrote  to  Titus,  whom  he  had  left 
in  Crete  ;  he  defircs  hira  to  come  to  Nicopolis,  from 
when.;e,  probably,  he  ftnt  this  letter.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, that  is,  the  6,thyear  of  the  ChriUian  era,  the 
apoiUe  wsnt  into  Alia,  and  came  to  Troae,  {2  Tini. 


iv.  1 3  )  Thence  he  w.  nt  to  vifit  Timothy  at  Ephe- 
fus, and  from  thit  to  Miletus,  (a  Tim.  iv.  ;o  )  LilUv,  - 
he  went  to  R^mc;  iuiJ  St  C^ryfoC.ora  fays,  that  it 
was  reported,  th-^t  luiving  converted  a  cup-bearer  and 
a  concubine  of  N-fm,  this  fo  provoked  t.'ic  Empeior, 
ihut  he  caufcd  St  Paul  to  be  apprehended,  and  clap- 
ped int.T  prifon.  It  wis  in  tiiis  lall  place  of  confine- 
ment th;  t  he  wrote  his  Sccmd  Epillle  to  Timothy, 
whi.  h  Chryf.itlom  locki  upon  as  the  apottle's  lall  te- 
ilament.      See  '1'imothv  and   Tirus. 

'i'his  great  apottk-  at  lait  conf.mimated  hit  martyr- 
dom, the  2(^tli  of  June,  in  the  66th  year  of  Jefus 
Chtiif,  !iy  having  his  head  cut  oft,  at  a  pljce  calic.l 
the  Salvhin  Heaters,  He  was  buried  on  the  way  of 
Odium,  and  a  magnificent  cliurth  was  built  (iver 
his  tomb,  which  is  in  being  to  this  d.iy.  Cu/mel's 
D,ih  &c. 

Paul  (St),  Cave  «r  Grotto  c/,  in  the  ifl.md  of  Mal- 
ta, where  St  Paul  and  hie  torn;  any  took  flielter  from 
t'4  raino,  when  the  viper  fal'.ened  on  his  aim.  Upon 
this  fpot  there  is  a  church  built  by  the  famed  ,\- 
lof  de  Vignacourt,  grand-mader  of  ihe  order,  in  the 
y»ar  16'  6,  a  very  haiuMame,  though  but  a  Imall,  ilruc- 
ture-  On  the  altir  piece  is  a  curious  painting,  repre- 
fenting  the  apoiile's  ihaiting  off  the  viper,  furroun  led 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  in  attitudes  of  admi- 
ration and  furprife,  and  in  the  old  Maltefc  garb  ;  and 
the  whole  very  well  executed.  Oh  the  top  of  the 
painting  is  the  following  infcriplion  : 

Vipera  ignis  adla  calorc  fruilra  Paul! 
M.-iium  invadit  ;  is  infuls  benedlcens 
Anguibus  &  herbid  adimit  oinne  virus. 
M.DC.V. 

Paul,  firft  !>iftiop  of  Nsrbonne,  or  Serglus  Paulu» 
the  proconful,  converted  and  m?.de  bilhopby  .St  Paul, 
was  defocnded  fr«ni  one  of  the  befl  families  of  Rome, 
It  is  faid  the  apofile  call-d  himfelf  Paul,  from  his 
name.  The  Spaniards  will  have  him  to  be  their 
apofile,  which  is  not  improbable  ;  and  it  is  faid  he 
died  a  martyr  at  Narbonne. 

Paul  V.  by  birth  a  Roman,  was  firft  clerk  of  the 
clamber,  and  afterwards  nuncio  to  Clement  VIII.  in 
Spain,  wlio  honoured  him  with  a  Cirdinal's  hrt.  He 
was  advance!  to  the  papal  chair  the  i6th  of  May 
1605,  after  Leo  XI.  The  ancient  quarrel  between 
the  fccnlarand  ecclelijftical  jurifdiftioJis,  which  in  for- 
mer times  had  occafioned  fo  much  bloodfhed,  revived 
in  the  reign  of  this  pontiff.  The  fcnate  of  Venice  had 
condemned  by  two  decrees,  r.  The  new  foundations 
of  monalleries  made  without  their  concurrence.  2.  The 
alienr.tion  of  the  eftates  both  ecclefiaftical  r.nd  fecular. 
The  firft  decree  paffed  in  1603,  and  the  fccond  in 
1605.  About  the  fame  time  a  canon  and  alibot,  ac- 
cufed  of  rapine  and  murder,  were  arretted  by  order  of 
the  fenatc,  and  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  court  ; 
a  circumllance  which  could  not  f.iil  to  give  offence  to 
the  court  of  Rome.  Clement  VIII.  though*  it  pro- 
per to  diffeniLle  or  take  no  notice  of  the  affair  ;  but 
Paul  V  who  had  managed  the  Genotfe  upon  a  fimi- 
lar  occafion,  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  that  the 
Venetians  would  be  equally  pliant.  However,  he  was 
difappointed  ;  for  the  fcnate  maintained  that  they  held 
their  power  to  make  laws  of  God  only  ;  and  therefore 
they  refufed  to  revoke  their  decrees  and  deliver  up  the 

ecclefiaftictd- 
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ecckfiaftical  prifoners  into  the  lianJs  of  the  nuncio,  as 
■*  the  pope  dcmandeJ.  Paul,  provoked  at  this  behaviour, 
exoommunicated  the  dopje  and  fenate  ;  and  threaten- 
ed to  put  the  whole  ftate  under  an  !nter(Jift,  if  fatu- 
faftion  was  not  given  bim  within  the  fpace  of  24 
hours.  The  ftnnte  di !  no  more  than  protell  againft 
this  menace,  and  f»rl)id  the  publication  of  it  through- 
out their  dominions.  A  number  of  pamphlets,  from 
both  fides,  foon  announced  the  animolity  of  tlie  two 
parties.  The  Capui:hins,  the  Thealins,  and  Jefnits, 
were  tlie  only  religious  orders  who  obn'rvcd  the 
interdict.  1  he  fenate  fliinped  them  all  ofl  for  Rome, 
and  the  Jefuits  were  baniihed  for  ever.  Meantime  his 
holinefs  was  preparin^^  to  mike  the  refraftoty  republic 
fubmit  to  his  fpiritual  tyranny  by  force  of  arms.  He 
levied  troops  againll  the  Venetians  ;  but  he  foon  found 
liis  dcfign  haulked,  as  the  caufe  of  the  Venetians  ap- 
peared to  be  the  common  caufe  of  all  princes.  He 
had  rtcourfe,  cherefore,  to  Henry  IV.  to  fettle  the 
differences-  and  this  prince  had  all  the  honour  of 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  contend- 
ing partit-s.  His  ambafl'adcrs  at  Rome  and  Venice  be- 
gan the  negociation,  and  Cardinal  de  Jojeufe  Fnifhed 
it  in  1607.  It  was  agreed  upon,  th  ;t  this  cardinal 
ftiould  declare  at  hia  entry  into  the  fenate,  that  the 
cenfurcs  of  the  church  were  to  be  taken  off,  or  thit 
he  would  remove  them  ;  and  that  the  doge  fhoulJ 
at  the  fi^me  time  furrender  to  him  the  deeds  of  revo- 
cation and  proteil.  It  was  alfo  ftipulated,  that  all  the 
religious  who  vere  banifhed,  except  the  Jefuit.'*,  (hould 
he  reftored  to  their  former  privilege?.  In  fine,  the 
Venetians  promifed  to  fend  an  amb-ffa  !or  extraordi- 
nary to  Rome,  in  order  to  thank  the  pope  for  the  fa- 
vour he  had  done  them  ;  but  they  would  r.ci:  allow 
the  legate  to  fpcak  of  hi?  holinefs  grjnting  tiiem  aS- 
folution.  Paul  was  wlf?  enough  to  ovetlock  the  whole 
•natter,  but  endeavonred  to  put  an  end  to  anotiier  dif- 
putc,  which  had  Letn  long  agitated  in  the  congregations 
Je  auxilus.  He  caufed  it  to  be  intimated  in  form  to  the 
«5ifputants  and  counftllors,  tint,  as  tlie  congregations 
were  now  diffolvod,  it  was  his  exprcfs  order  that  the 
contending  parties  (hould  no  longer  continue  to  cen- 
fure  one  another.  Some  authors  h^ve  affirmed  that 
Paul  V.  had  drawn  out  a  bull  againit  the  doctrine  of 
Molini,  which  only  wanted  to  be  promulged  ;  but 
for  this  faft  there  appears  to  be  no  other  evidence 
than  the  draught  of  this  bull,  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  end  of  the  hiltory  of  the  above  mentioned  con- 
jjregations.  Paul  was  llrongly  folicitcd,  but  in  vain, 
to  rauke  the  immaculate  concc[twn  of  the  holy  virgin  ;in 
article  of  faith,  lie  contented  himfelf  with  barely  for- 
kidding  the  contrary  doftrine  to  be  publicly  taught, 
that  he  might  nctoffindthe  Duiijinicans,  who,  at  that 
tm-.e,  maintained  that  (he  was  conceive  !,  like  other  hu- 
man crfTtnrcs,  in  original  lin.  His  !;oiinefs  afterwards 
applied  himtel'  to  the  em!  elli(h:ng  of  Kome,  and  was 
at  great  pains  to  colle£l  the  works  ot  the  iroll  eminent 
pairiters  and  engravers.  Ron-f  is  indebted  to  him  for 
its  moft  l-.eautihil  foantain--,  cfpecially  t!iat  where  the 
water  fpouts  out  from  an  antique  vale  taken  from- the 
thermae  or  hotballis  of  Vefpafian,  and  thiit  which 
they  call  iiqiia  Paola,  an  ancient  v^ork  of  Auguilus, 
reltortd  by  Paul  V.  He  brought  water  into  it  by  an 
aqueduct  3?  miles  in  length,"  after  the  exnn.ple  of 
istxius  V.    He  completed  tJie  frontilpiecc  of  St  Fclcr, 


and  the  magnificent  palace  of  Mount  Cavallo.  He 
applied  liimftlf  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  recover- 
ing and  repairing  ancient  monuments,  which  he  made 
to  advance,  as  much  a*  the  nature  of  them  would  ad- 
mit,  the  honour  of  Chrillianity  ;  as  appears  from  an 
elegant  infcription  placed  upon  a  column  of  porphyry, 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Pence,  and  bearing  a  beauti- 
ful itntue  of  ihe  Virgin,  at  the  (ide  of  the  church  of 
St  Mary  the  elder  : 

"  Impura  falC  templa 

Quondam  numlnis 

Jubente  moefta  perfercbam  Csfare  : 

Nunc  Ista  veri 

Pcrferens  matrem  Dei 

Te,  Paule,  nuUis  obticebo  fasculis." 

His  pontificate  was  honoured  with  fever  1  illuftrioua 
emballics.  The  kings  of  Japan,  Congo,  ar.d  other 
Indian  princes,  fent  am'.affa^.ors  to  him.  He  took 
care  to  fupply  them  with  miffionaries,  and  to  found 
bi(hopricks  in  thele  countries  newly  brought  >ver  t» 
the  faith.  He  fhowed  the  fame  aitcrtion  to  the  Ma- 
roniies  ind  other  eattern  Chriftians.  He  f^nt  ieir<ttes 
to  different  ortho  'ox  princes,  both  to  t^-  'if)  his  lleenr 
for  them,  and  to  contirm  them  in  their  /.cA  for  re- 
ligion. He  died  the  28th  of  January  lC;i,  aged  6j  ; 
alter  having  confirmed  the  French  Oratory,  the  Urfut- 
lines,  the  Order  of  Charity,  and  fo^ne  other  inftitu- 
tions.  Bold  in  his  claims,  !;Ut  of  n?.:TOw  views,  he 
dillinguilhcd  himfelf  n. ore  by  hia  victy  -n  .  knowhdge 
than  by  his  politics.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  he 
never  paffcd  a  fin^^le  day  of  his  poptdom  without  cele- 
brating inafs.  He  enjoined  all  the  religious  in  the  p^ro- 
fccution  ot  their  ifudies  to  have  regulai  profeffors  for 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabi-  ;  if  there  were 
any  among  thcmfelves  properly  qualified  ;  or  if  that 
was  not  the  cafe,  to  take  the  .ffi.'.ance  of  laymen  for 
tliat  purpofe,  until  there  were  iome  of  thiir  own  order 
who  had  learning  enough  to  inttruct  their  brethren. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  carry  this  decree  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  indeed  it  was  always  very  ia.peifedly  ob- 
ferved. 

Paul  (Father),  whofe  name,  before  he  entered 
into  the  monai'ic  lite,  was  Ptter  Sarpi,  was  born  at 
Venice,  Augult  14.  1552.  His  father  followed  mer- 
chandile,  but  with  fo  little  fucctfs,  t!iat  at  l.is  death 
he  lelt  his  family  very  ill  provided  for;  but  under  the 
care  of  a  inoiher  whole  piety  was  likely  to  Lring  the 
blcffwig  ot  providence  upon  them,  and  whofe  wire  con- 
duct lupphed  the  want  of  fortune  by  advantages  of 
greater  value.  Happiiy  for  young  Sarpi  (lie  h".d  a 
brother,  malttr  of  a  celebrated  fi  liool,  under  whofe 
direction  he  was  placed  by  her.  Here  lie  loll  no  time, 
but  cultivated  his  abilities,  naturally  of  the  firil  rate, 
with  unw;aiied  application.  He  was  born  tor  lludy, 
havin,j  a  n-ritural  averfion  to  pleafurc  and  g;;iety,  and 
a  memory  lo  tenacious  that  he  could  repeat  30  vtrfcs 
upon  once  hearii.g  them.  Propotlionable  to  his  capa- 
city was  his  progrefs  in  literatme:  at  13,  having  ma 'e 
himfell  mailer  ol  fchool  learning,  he  turned  his  ttudica 
to  philofophy  and  the  mathematiis,  and  entered  iipon 
logic  under  Capclla  of  Cremona,  who,  though  a  ce- 
lebrated matter  of  that  feicnte,  couteffed  hiinltlf  in  a 
very  little  time  ur.uble  to  give  his  pupil  any  farther  in- 
ttructions. 

Uz  As 
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P'"l-  As  Caprlla  was  of  the  order  of  the  Servitfs,  his 

"""*  fcliolar  was  inJuced  by  his  accquaiiitance  with  him 
to  en;f:ige  in  the  fame  proftlnon,  tliouph  his  uncle  an  i 
his  mother  reprcfente.l  to  him  the  hardlliips  and  au- 
ttcrities  of  that  iiind  of  life,  ami  adviftd  him  with 
preat  zeal  aj;;inft  it.  But  lie  was  flcady  in  his  re- 
folutions,  and  in  1566  took  the  hahit  of  the  order, 
bein;T  then  only  in  his  14th  year,  a  time  of  lift  in  mod 
perfons  very  improper  for  fiieh  eng«(iemcnt8,  but  in 
him  attended  with  iuch  maturity  of  thought,  and  fiich 
a  fettle!  temper,  that  he  never  ftemed  to  rci^ret  the 
choice  he  then  made,  xnd  which  he  confirmed  by  a 
lolcmn  public  profelTion  in  1572. 

At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Servites  held  st  Mantua, 
Paul  (for  fo  %ve  (h«ll  now  csll  him)  being  then  only 
20  yeais  old,  di(lin,;uifhcd  him(<.lf  fo  mueh  in  a  pu- 
blic diff)utition  by  his  genius  and  leirning,  that  Wil- 
liam dulcc  of  Mantua,  a  great  patron  of  letters,  fo- 
■licited  the  confent  of  his  fupcriors  to  retain  him  at  his 
court,  an  i  not  only  made  him  public  proftfTor  of  di- 
vinity in  the  cathedral,  and  reader  of  tafuiilical  divi- 
«i!ty  and  canon  law  in  that  city,  but  honoured  him 
tvith  n.any  proofs  of  his  efteem.  But  Father  Pnul 
finding  a  court  life  not  avyreeahle  to  his  ttmper,  quit- 
ted it  two  years  afteiwatds,  and  retired  to  liis  beloved 
privacies,  being  tlien  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
Latin,  Gieek,  Hebrew,  and  ChalJec  language?,  hut 
wich  i^hilofopliy,  the  mathematics,  canon  and  civil 
law,  all  p»rts  of  nstural  philofophy,  and  chemiltiy 
itfelf ;  for  his  appl'cation  was  unintermitted,  his  hc.id 
clear,  his  apprehenlion  quick,  and  his  memory  re- 
tcnt  vc. 

Being  made  a  prieft  at  22,  he  was  diilinguiflie  1  by 
the  ilhiftrious  Cardinal  Borromeo  with  his  confidence, 
and  employed  by  him  on  many  occmfions,  not  without 
the  tnvy  of  perfons  of  lefs  merit,  who  were  fo  far  ex- 
afpc raced  as  to  hiy  a  charije  againft  him  before  the  In- 
quilition,  for  denying  that  the  Trinity  could  be  proved 
from  the  fir(t  chapter  of  Gcnefis  ;  but  the  accufition 
was  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken  notice  of.  After  this 
he  pafled  fucceflively  through  the  dignities  of  his  order, 
of  which  he  was  chofen  provincial  for  the  province  of 
Venicr  at  26  years  of  ai^e  ;  and  difchnrge.l  this  po(l 
witi.  fucii  honour,  that  in  1579  he  was  appointed,  with 
two  others, .  to  draw  up  new  regulations  and  ilatutes 
for  his  order.  This  he  executed  with  great  fuccefs  ; 
and  when  his  office  of  provincial  was  expired,  he  re- 
tired lur  three  years  to  the  ftiidy  of  natural  and  ex- 
perimental pl.ilofophy  and  anatomy,  in  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  made  fome  ufefuldifcoveries.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  his  employment  he  applied  himfelf  to  his  (ludies 
with  fo  extenfive  a  capacity,  as  left  no  branch  of 
Icnowledtre  untouched.  By  him  Acquapendente,  the 
great  anatomift,  contefies  that  he  was  informed  how 
vifion  is  peformed  ;  and  there  are  proi^fs  that  he  was 
not  ■  Itrangtr  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He 
frequently  converfed  upon  aftronomy  with  mathemati- 
cians, upon  anatomy  with  furgeons,  upon  medicine 
with  phyficians,  and  with  chcmiils  upon  the  analyfis 
of  metals,  not  as  a  fuperficial  inquirer,  but  as  a  com- 
plete malff r.  He  was  then  cholcn  procurator  general 
of  his  order  ;  and  during  his  refiJence  at  Rome  was 
greatly  efteemed  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  contrafted  an 
intimjte  friendlhip  with  Cardinal  Bcllarmine  and  other 
eminent  perfons. 

Jbut  the  hours  of  repoTe,  that  he  employed  fo  well, 
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were  interrupted  !.y  a  new  information  In  the  laquifi- 
tion  i  where  a  former  acquaintani e  produced  a  letter'' 
wiitten  by  him  in  cyphers,  in  which  he  faid,  "  that  he 
detelicd  the  court  ot  Xom.e,  and  rliat  no  prefermeM  was 
obtained  there  but  by  dilhoucll  menns."  This  aocu- 
fatioii,  however  ilai  jjerous,  was  pjfied  over  on  account 
of  his  great  reputation  ;  but  I'.iade  futh  imprcflions  on 
that  court,  iliHt  he  wis  attei  wards  denied  a  biihopric 
by  Clement  VIII.  After  thcfe  difficulties  were  lur- 
mountcd,  1".  Paul  aea'n  retired  to  his  folitudc  ;  where 
he  tppears,  t»y  fome  writings  drawn  up  by  him  at  that 
time,  to  have  turned  his  attention  mure  to  improye- 
mtnts  in  piety  than  learning.  Such  was  the  care  »ith 
which  he  read  the  fcriptures,  that,  it  being  his  cullom 
to  draw  «  line  under  any  paflagc  which  he  inten'.ed 
more  nicely  to  confider,  there  was  not  a  fingle  \^ord 
in  his  New  'i'eflameiit  but  was  underlined.  '1  he  fame 
marks  of  attention  appeared  in  his  Old  Teltamcnt, 
PLdter,  and  Breviary- 

But  the  moll  ac'h've  fcene  of  his  life  began  about  the 
year  161  ^  ;  when  Pojie  Paul  V.  eiwfperated  by  fome 
decrees  of  iTie  fenate  of  Venitc  that  interfeted  with 
the  pretended  rights  of  thec^;urch,  laid  the  whole  (late 
under  an  iuterdiift.  The  fciiate,  filled  with  indigna- 
tion at  this  treatment,  ♦crbad  the  bifhops  to  receive 
or  publilh  the  pope's  bull  ;  and,  convening  the  reAors 
of  the  churches,  commanded  them  to  cekbratc  divine 
fervice  in  the  accullomed  manner,  with  which  molt  of 
them  readily  complied  :  but  the  Jtfuits  and  fome 
others  refufing,  were  by  a  folemn  eJicl  expelled  the 
ftate.  Both  parties  having  proceeded  to  extremities, 
employed  thjir  ableft  writers  to  defend  their  n-.eafures. 
Oil  the  pope's  fide,  among  others.  Cardinal  Btllarmiue 
entered  the  lift»,  and,  with  his  confederate  authois, 
defended  the  pajial  claims  with  great  fcurrility  of  ex- 
prefTion,  and  very  fophiAical  realonings  ;  w  hich  were 
confuted  by  the  Venetian  gpologiils  in  much  more 
decent  language,  and  with  much  greater  folidity  of 
argument.  On  this  occafion  F.  Paul  was  moll  tmi- 
nently  diftiuguiihed  by  his  Defence  of  the  Rights  of 
the  fupreme  Magillrate,  his  Treatife  of  Excommuni- 
cation, tmnfl  ited  trom  Gerfon,  with  an  Apology,  and 
other  writings  ;  for  which  he  was  cited  before  the  In- 
quifiiion  at  Rome  :  but  it  may  be  eafily  imagined  that 
he  did  not  obey  the  fummons. 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be  the 
abilities  of  their  adverfiries,  were  at  leaft  fuperior 
to  them  in  the  jullice  of  their  caufe.  The  piopofi- 
tioiis  maintained  on  the  fide  of  Rome  were  tt.efe : 
That  the  pope  is  inveUed  with  all  the  authority  of 
heaven  and  earth  :  that  all  princes  are  his  vafTals,  and 
that  he  may  annul  their  laws  at  pieafure  :  that  kings 
may  appeal  to  him,  as  he  is  temporal  monarch  of  the 
whole  t:irth  :  that  he  can  difcharge  fubjefts  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  make  it  their  duty  to  take  up 
arms  againil  their  fovereign  :  that  he  may  depofe 
kings  without  any  f^ult  committed  by  them,  if  the 
good  ot  the  church  requires  it  :  that  the  clergy  are 
exempt  from  all  tribute  to  kings,  and  are  not  account- 
able to  them  even  in  cafes  of  high-treafon  :  th»t  the 
pope  cannot  err:  that  his  decifions  are  to  be  received 
and  obeyed  011  pain  of  fin,  thojgh  all  the  world  (hould 
judge  them  to  be  falfe :  that  the  pope  is  God  upoa 
earth  :  that  his  fentence  and  that  of  God  are  the  f".me: 
and  that  to  call  bis  power  in  queftion  is  to  call  in 
queftion  the  power  of  God  ;  maxims  equally  Ihocking, 
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weak,  pernicious,  and  abfiird  ;  wliiili  Jiil  not  require 
'  the  abilities  or  learn  in^f  of  F.  Paul  to  J.-mon(lrate  their 
falllhooJ  and  dcftru(£tive  tendency.  It  may  be  eafily 
imagined  tliat  fuch  principles  were  quickly  overthrown, 
and  that  no  court  but  that  of  Rome  tlioupht  it  for 
its  intercll  to  favour  them.  The  pope,  therefore,  find- 
ing his  authors  confuted  and  his  caufe  abandoned,  was 
willing  to  conclude  the  affair  by  treaty;  which,  by  the 
mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  accommodated 
upon  terms  very  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Venetians. 
But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian  rights  were,  though 
comprehended  in  the  treaty,  excluded  by  the  Roman* 
from  the  benefit  of  it  :  forae,  upon  dift'erent  pretences, 
were  imprifoned  ;  fome  fent  to  the  galleys  ;  and  all 
debarred  from  preferment.  But  their  malice  was 
chiefly  aimed  againil  F.  Paul,  who  foon  found  the 
effefts  of  it  ;  for  as  he  was  going  one  night  to  his 
convent,  about  fix  months  after  the  accommodation, 
he  was  attacked  by  five  ruffians  armed  witii  Jlilcttocs, 
who  gave  him  no  Icfs  than  liftetri  llabs,  three  of  which 
wounded  him  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  was  left  for 
dead.  The  murderers  fled  for  rctuge  to  the  nuncio, 
and  were  afterwards  received  into  the  pope's  domi- 
nions ;  but  were  purfued  by  divine  juftice,  and  all,  ex- 
cept one  man  who  died  in  prilon,  perilhed  by  violent 
deaths. 

This,  and  other  attempts  upon  his  life,  obliged  him 
to  confine  himfelf  to  his  convent,  where  he  engaged  in 
writing  the  Hiflory  of  the  Council  ot  Trent  ;  a  work 
unequalled  for  the  judicious  difpofition  of  the  matter, 
and  artful  texture  of  the  narration  ;  commended  by 
Dr  Burnet  as  the  complcteil  model  of  hillorical  wri- 
ting ;  and  celebrated  by  Mr  Wotton  as  equivolent  to 
any  production  of  antiquity  ;  in  which  the  reader 
finds  "  liberty  without  licentioufuefs,  piety  without 
hy]K)crify,  freedom  of  fpeech  without  ncjlcA  of  de- 
cency, fevcrity  without  rigour,  and  extenllve  learning 
without  olleiitation." 

In  this,  and  other  works  of  lefs  confequence,  he 
fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1622,  when  he  was  Icized  with  a  cold  and 
fever,  whicli  he  neglicled  till  it  became  incurable.  He 
languilhed  more  than  twelve  months,  wlileh  he  fpent 
almoll  wholly  in  a  preparation  for  his  paffage  into 
eternity  ;  and  among  his  prayers  and  afpirations  was 
often  heard  to  repeat,  "  Lord  !  now  let  thy  fervant 
depart  in  peace."  On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  January 
of  the  next  year,  he  rofe,  weak  as  he  was,  to  mafs,  and 
went  to  take  his  repull  with  the  leil  ;  but  on  Monday, 
was  feized  witli  a  weaknels  that  threateneil  immediate 
■death  ;  and  on  Thurfday  prepared  for  his  cliange,  by 
receiving  the  viaticum,  with  fuch  marks  of  devotion  as 
equally  melted  and  edified  the  beholders.  Through 
the  whole  courfc  of  his  ilhiefs  to  the  lad  hour  of  his 
life  he  was  conlulted  by  the  fenate  in  public  aflairs, 
and  returned  anfwers  in  his  greateil  wtaknefs  with 
fuch  prclence  of  mind  as  could  only  arife  from  the 
confcioufiiefs  of  innocence. 

On  Saturday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  the 
paffionofourblcffcd  Saviour  read  to  him  oiitof  St  John's 
giilpel,  as  on  ever)-  other  day  of  that  week,  and  fpoke 
of  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  and  his  confidence  in 
his  merits.  As  his  end  evidently  approached,  the 
brethren  of  his  convent  came  to  pronounce  the  lail 
prayers,  with  which  he  could  only  join  in  his  thoughts, 
,  Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 


being  able  to  pronounce  no  more  than  thefe  words, 
EJIo  perpelita,  "  Mayeil  thou  lall  for  ever  ;"  which  was 
undcrllood  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  profperity  of  his 
country.  Thus  died  F.  Paul,  in  the  yrft  year  of  his 
age  ;  hated  by  the  Romans  as  their  mo!l  formidable 
enemy,  and  honoured  by  all  the  learned  for  his  ahili- 
ties,  and  by  the  good  for  his  integrity.  His  detella- 
tion  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  church  appears 
in  all  his  writings,  but  particularly  in  this  memorable 
paffage  of  one  of  his  letters  :  "  There  is  nothing 
more  elTcntlal  than  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  Jefults. 
By  the  ruin  of  the  Jefuif;,  Rome  will  be  ruined  ;  and 
if  Rome  is  ruined,  religion  will  reform  of  itfelf."  He 
appears,  by  many  paflagcs  in  his  life,  to  hare  had  a 
high  efteem  for  the  church  of  England  ;  and  his  friend 
F.  Fidgentio,  who  had  adopted  all  his  notions,  made 
no  fcruple  of  adminiitcring  to  Dr  Duncombe,  an  Eng- 
li(h  gentleman  that  fell  fick  at  Venice,  the  communi'Sn 
in  both  kinds,  according  to  the  Common  Pravtr  which 
he  had  with  him  in  Italian.  He  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  at  the  public  charge,  and  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment was  ercded  to  his  memorial. 

Paul,  in  fea  language,  is  a  (hort  bir  of  wood  or 
iron,  fixed  clofe  to  the  capltern  or  windlas  of  a  iliip, 
to  prevent  thofe  engines  from  rolling  back  or  givlnij 
way  when  they  are  employed  to  heave  in  the  cable,  or 
otherwife  charged  with  any  great  efl"ort. 

PAULIANISTS,  Paul.anist.4:,  a  fed  of  here 
tics,  lo  called  from  their  founder  Paulus  Samofatenu>, 
a  native  of  Samofata,  elefted  bllhop  of  Antioch  In  262. 
His  doclrine  feems  to  have  amounted  to  this :  that  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  exill  in  God  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  faculties  of  reafon  and  activity  do  in  man  > 
that  Chrill  was  born  a  mere  man  ;  but  that  the  reafon  or 
wiidom  of  the  Father  defcended  into  him,  and  bv  liini 
wrought  miracles  upon  earth,  and  Inftructed  the  na- 
tions  ;  and,  finally,  that,  on  account  of  this  union  of 
the  Divine  Word  with  the  man  Jefus,  Chrift  might, 
though  improperly,  be  called  God.  It  is  alfu  fald, 
that  he  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  $ic.  ;  for  which  reafon  the  council  of  Nice 
ordered  thofe  baptized  by  him  to  be  re-baptized. 

Being  condemned  by  Dionyfius  Alexindrinus  in  a 
council,  he  abjured  hi»  errors,  to  avoid  depofition  ; 
but  foon  after  he  refumed  them,  and  was  actually  de- 
pofed  'ny  another  council  in  269. ——He  may  be  son- 
fidercd  as  the  father  of  the  modern  Socinians ;  and 
his  errors  are  fcverely  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  whofe  cret-d  dilfers  a  Utile  fom  that  now  iiled, 
under  the  fame  name,  in  the  church  of  England.  The 
creed  agreed  upon  by  the  Nicenc  fathers,  with  a  view 
to  the  errors  of  Paulus  Samofateous,  concludes  thus : 

"  But  thofe  win  fay  there  was  a  time  when  he  was 
not,  and  that  he  was  not  before  he  was  born,  the  ca- 
tholic and  apo'.lolic  church  anathematizes."  To  thofe 
who  have  any  veneistion  for  the  council  of  Nice  tliia 
muft  appear  a  very  fevere,  and  perhaps  not  unjull,  cen- 
fure  of  fome  other  modern  lids  as  well  as  of  the  So- 
ciniaiis. 

PAULICI ANS,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Manlchees, 

fo  called  from  their  founder,  one  Paulus,  an  Arminiin, 

in  the  leventh  century  ;  who,  with  his  brwihei  John, 

both   of  Samofata,  formed  'this   fcCt :   though  other* 
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Ptulciani.  arf  of  opinion,  thit  they  were  thu3  called  from  »nothi:r 
^""V"""  Paul,  an  Armenian  by  I)ii  th,  who  lived  under  the  reign 
of  Jjilinian  II.  In  the  fevcnth  century  a  z-'alot  called 
Ccnftantine  revived  this  drooping  feft,  which  had  fuf- 
fered  much  from  the  violence  of  its  adverfaries,  and 
was  ready  to  expire  under  the  fcverity  of  the  imperial 
edids,  and  that  zeal  with  which  they  were  carried  in- 
to execution.  The  Paulicians,  however,  by  their  num- 
ber, and  the  continuance  of  the  emperor  Nictjihorus, 
became  formidable  to  all  the  Eaft. 

But  tlie  cruel  rage  of  pcrftcution,  which  had  for 
fume  years  been  fufpended,  broke  forth  witli  redoubled 
violence  under  the  reigns  of  Micliael  Curopalates  and 
l^eo  the  Armenian,  who  inflicleJ  capital  punilhment 
on  fuch  of  the  Paulicians  as  refufed  to  return  into  the 
bofom  of  the  church.  The  emprefs  Theodora,  tuto- 
refs  of  the  Emperor  Michael,  in  845,  would  oblige 
them  eitlicr  to  be  converted  or  to  quit  the  empire  : 
wpon  whi<:h  feveral  of  them  were  put  to  death,  and 
more  retired  among  the  Saracens  ;  but  they  were  nei- 
ther all  exterminated  nor  banifhtd. 

Uj)on  this  they  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Sara- 
cens ;  and  choofit.g  for  their  chief  an  officer  of  the 
preateft  refolution  and  valour,  whofe  name  was  Carbeas, 
they  declared  agalnll  the  Grttks  a  war  which'  was 
carried  on  for  fifty  years  with  the  grcateft  vehemence 
and  fury.  During  thcfe  conunotions,  fome  Paulicians, 
towards  the  conclufion  of  tliis  centnry,  fpread  abroad 
their  dodlrincs  among  the  Bulgarians;  many  of  them, 
either  from  a  principle  of  zial  for  the  propagation  of 
their  opinions,  or  from  a  natural  defire  of  flying  from 
the  perfecution  which  they  fufltred  under  the  Grecian 
yoke,  retired,  about  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century, 
from  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  and  formed  fettlemcnts  in 
other  countries.  Their  firft  migration  was  into  Italy  ; 
whence,  in  procefs  of  time,  they  fent  colonies  into 
iJmoll  all  the  other  provinces  of  Europe,  and  formed 
gradually  a  confiderable  number  of  religious  affemblics, 
who  adhered  to  their  doftrine,  and  who  were  after- 
wards perficutcd  with  the  utmoft  vehemence  by  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  In  Italy  they  were  called  Palarini, 
from  a  certain  p'ace  called  Palarla,  being  a  part  of  the 
city  of  Milan,  where  the)  held  their  affeniblies ;  and 
Cathar}  or  Ga%ar'i,  from  Gazaria,  or  the  I-efTer  Tar- 
tarv.  In  France  they  were  c^XieA  Ail'igenjcs,  though 
their  faith  differed  widely  from  that  of  tlie  Albigenfes 
whom  Protedant  writers  gener:illy  vindicate.  (  See  h.  l- 
BiGENStS;.  The  firlt  religious  afltmbly  tlie  Paulicians 
had  formei!  in  Europe  is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered 
at  Orleans  in  1017,  under  the  reign  of  Robert,  when 
many  of  them  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The 
ancient  Paulicians,  irccording  to  Photius,  exprefTed  the 
titmoft  abhorrence  of  Manes  and  his  doftriae.  I'he 
Greek  writers  comprife  their  eiTors  under  the  fix  fol- 
lowing particulars:  i.They  denied  that  this  inferior 
and  vifible  woild  is  the  produftion  of  the  fiipreme 
Being  ;  and  they  dillinguifh  the  Creator  of  the  world 
and  of  hiiraan  bodies  from  the  moft  high  God  who 
dwells  in  the  heavens :  and  hence  fome  have  been  led 
to  conceive  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Gnollics 
rather  than  of  the  Mauichrans.  2.  They  treated 
contemptuoufly  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  or,  according  to 
the  ufu;d  manner  of  fpiaking  among  the  Greeks,  they 
refuied  to  adore  nr.J  wurihlp  her.  ^.  They  refuted  to 
celebrate  the  inftitution  of  the  Lord's  fuppcr.  4.  They 
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loaded  the  crofs  of  Chrift  with  contempt  and  reproach  j    Paulina 

by  which  we  aro  only  to  undcrftand,  that  they  refufed         H 

to  follow  the   abfurd  and  fuperftitiuus  pra(ilice  of  the  "  ' 

Greeks,  who  paid  to  the  pretended  wood  of  the  crofs 

a  certain  fort  of  religious  iiomage.      5.  They  rejettcd, 

after  the  example  of  the  greatelt  part  of  the  Gnollicj, 

the  books   of  the  Old  Teltament  ;  and  looked  upon 

tlie  writers   of  that   facred  hiilory  as  infpired  by  the 

Creator  of  this   world,  and  not  by  thcfupreme  God. 

6.  They  excluded  prefbyters  and  elders  from  all  part 

in  the  adminiilration  of  the  church. 

PAULINA,  a  Roman  lady,  wife  of  Saturnius 
governor  ot  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius. Her  conjugal  peace  was  dillurbed,  and  violence 
was  offered  to  her  virtue,  by  a  young  man  named 
Mundus,  who  fell  in  love  witli  her,  and  had  c.iufed 
her  to  come  to  the  temple  of  llis  by  means  of  the 
priells  of  that  goddefs,  who  declared  that  Anubia 
wifhed  to  communicate  to  her  fmnething  of  nioment. 
Saturnius  complained  to  the  emperor  of  the  viohnce 
which  Imd  been  ofi'ered  to  his  wife  ;  and  the  temple  of 
Ifis  was  overturned,  and  Mundu^  banilhcd,&c. —  There 
was  befides  a  Paulina,  wife  of  the  philufopher  Seneca. 
She  attempted  to  kill  herfelf  when  Nero  had  ordered 
her  hufband  to  die.  The  emperor,  however,  prevent- 
ed iter  ;  and  fhe  lived  fome  few  years  after  in  the  great- 
cll  melancholy. 

PAULINIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  tlie  oftandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  l  ^d  or- 
der, TriliUatx.  Its  charafters  are  thefe  :  the  flowers 
has  a  permanent  empalcment,  conipofed  of  four  fmall 
oval  leaves  ;  it  has  four  oblong  oval  petals,  twice  the 
fi/.e  of  the  empaleincnt  :  and  eight  (hoi  t  ilamina  with 
a  turbinated  gernien,  having  three  fhort  (lender  lljlts, 
crowned  by  fpreading  (ligmas  ;  the  gtrmcn  turns  to  a 
large  three-cornered  caplule  with  three  cells,  each  con- 
taining one  almoft.  oval  leed.  Linniciis  reckons  feven, 
and  Miller  nine,  fpecies,  natives  of  the  Welt  Indies. 

PAULINUS,  a  bifhop  who  Hourilhed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  7th  century.  He  was  the  apoftle  of  Yoik- 
fliire,  having  been  the  firfl  archbifhop  of  York.  J  his 
dignity  feems  to  have  been  conferred  on  him  about  the 
year  626.  He  built  a  church  at  Almonbury,  and  de- 
dicated it  to  St  Alban,  where  he  preached  to  and 
converted  the  IJrigantes.  Camden  mentions  a  crofs 
at  Dcwiborougli,  which  had  been  ercfted  to  him  with 
this  infcription,  Puu/inus  hlc  pr^tJicavU  et  cdebraiiil. 
York  was  fo  fmall  about  this  time,  that  there  was  not 
fo  much  as  a  fmall  church  in  it  in  which  King  Edwin 
could  be  baptized.  Conftantius  is  faid  to  have  ma<le 
it  abilliopric.  Pope  Honorius  made  it  a  metropolitan 
fee.  We  are  told  that  Paulinus  baptized  in  the  river 
Swale,  in  one  day,  10,000  men,  befides  women  and 
children,  on  the  firil  converfion  of  the  Saxons  to  Chri- 
ftianity,  befides  many  at  Halyftone.  At  Walftone,  in 
Northumberland,  he  baptized  Segbcrt  king  of  the 
Eaft  Saxons.  Bedc  fays,  "  Paulinus  coming  with 
the  king  and  queen  t  J  the  royal  manor  called  AJ-Gebrln 
(now  Yeverin),  (laid  there  36  days  with  them,  em- 
ployed in  the  duties  of  catechizing  and  baptizing. 
In  all  this  time  he  did  nothing  from  morning  to  nignt 
but  inftruct  the  people,  who  flocked  to  him  from  all 
the  villages  and  places,  in  the  doitrine  of  Chrift  and 
falvatiou}  and,  after  they  were  iiillrufted,  baptizing 

them 
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»).  t';;"«  in  the  rfijHibourinjj  river  Glen."  Accnrdin^j 
■"^  to  the  f:me  Bcle,  "  he  prtachrd  the  wnr '.  in  the  pro- 
vince o'  LindifTi  j  and  hr'.\  converted  the  cTovcriior  of 
the  city  of  Lintlocolllna,  whofe  namt  \v:is  Bkcca,  with 
all  his  family.  In  this  city  he  built  a  ftonc  cliurch  of 
esqiiilite  workman liip.  whofe  root  bein^^  ruined  by 
lon^  ne,2ltft  or  the  violence  of  the  enemy,  only  the 
walls  are  now  ftr.n'lin,:;."  He  is  alfo  fjid  to  have 
foMn.ied  a  c.ilkgiste  church  of  prtbt-nd'^  near  Soucliwtrll, 
in  Noltinphanirtiire,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Thi<  church  he  is  ftid  to  h.Hve  built  when  he  baptiz>;d 
the  Coritani  in  the  Trent. 

PAULU  (Marco),  a  celebrated  traveller,  vas  fori 
to  Nichohs  Paulo,  a  Venetian,  who  went  with  his 
brother  Matthew,  about  the  year  1255,  to  C-jnilanti- 
nople,  in  the  reipn  of  Bau.loin  II.  Nicholas,  at  his 
departure,  left  his  wife  bijr  with  child  ;  ani!  (lie  hro-ughi 
to  the  world  the  famous  Marco  Paulo,  the  fii'jjeft  of 
this  memoir.  The  two  V^entti.ins,  having  tdkt^n  leave 
of  the  emperor,  eroded  the  Black  Sea,  and  travelled 
into  Armi.-nia ;  whence  they  paiTcd  over  land  to  the 
court  of  Barka,  one  of  the  greateft  lor  Is  of  Tartary, 
who  loaded  them  with  horiours  This  prince  havina^ 
been  defeated  by  one  of  his  neighbours,  Nichohis  and 
^T:^tthew  niaJe  the  bell  of  their  w.;y  througli  the  I'.e- 
fcrts,  and  arrived  at  the  city  where  Kublai,  grand 
khriB  of  the  T;  rtr.rs,  refided.  Ku'lai  was  entertained 
with  the  acco'.int  which  t':ev  gave  him  of  the  Europe?n 
itiinners  and  cultoms  ;  and  appointe'.  them  nmbafladors 
to  tlie  pope,  in  order  to  demand  of  his  holinefs  a  hun- 
dred miffionarles.  They  came  accordingly  to  Italy, 
ol.tsiined  from  the  Roman  pontilf  two  Domi"iiicans, 
the  one  jn  ftnlian  the  other  an  Afiatic,  and  carried 
along  with  them  yoMng  Marco,  for  whom  Kublai  cx- 
pnired  a  fingidar  afFt-ttion.  This  young  man,  having 
learned  the  different  dialcfts  of  lartary,  wss  employtd 
in  embaflies  whi  h  g?ve  him  the  opportunity  of  tr.n- 
^rcrfiiij^  Tartary,  Chim,  and  other  eafterii  countries. 
At  length,  after  a  refidence  ot  fcventeen  years  tt  the 
court  of  the  grand  khan,  the  three  Venetians  returned 
to  their  own  country,  in  the  year  129?,  with  imir.enfe 
foitimes.  A  fhort  time  tfter  his  nturn,  Marco  ferving 
his  country  at  fea  againft  the  Oenoefe,  hi8  gallt-y,  in 
a  great  navjl  engagement,  was  funk,  and  himfclf  taken 
priloner,  and  carried  to  Genoa.  He  remained  there 
many  years  in  confinement  ;  and,  as  well  to  amufe  liis 
nielan.holy  as  to  gratify  thoft  who  defired  it  from 
him,  he  fcnt  for  his  notes  from  Venice,  and  compofed 
the  hilloiy  of  his  own  ^n^  his  father's  voyages  in  Ita- 
lian, under  this  title,  DJk  moravigHf  ilcl  munJo  da  tui 
vii.'ute,  &c.  ;  the  firll  edition  of  which  sppeared  at 
Vinice,  in  8vo,  1496.  His  work  was  tranflued  into 
different  Isngiiages,  and  inf.rle  !  in  various  collections. 
The  editions  moll  ellecmed  are  tlic  Latin  one  pub- 
liflied  by  Andrew  Muller  at  Cologne,  in  410,  167J  ; 
and  that  in  French,  to  be  found  in  the  colleiflion  of 
yoya;^e9  publiilved  by  Bergeron,  at  the  Hague,  173^, 
in  2  vols  4to.  Ill  the  writings  of  Marco  P.iulo,  there 
are  fome  things  true  and  otiiers  highly  incredible  It 
is  indeed  difficult  to  believe,  that  as  foon  as  the  gr.rnd 
khan  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  two  Venetian 
merchants,  who  were  come  to  fcdl  theriaca  (or  treacle) 
at  hii  court,  he  fcnt  before  them  an  ef  ort  of  40,000 
men,  and  al'terwards  difpatche '  thefe  Vinetians  ain- 
baffadors  to  the  Pope,  to  befeech  his  holinefs  to  fend 
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him  a  hun.'.red  nilfTion'ries.  It  !s  equally  diffi -ult  to  Pa'-!n», 
believe  that  t!ie  pope,  who  loubtl.-fs  had  ^n  ard  ni  zeal  ''^''°-  , 
for  the  propagation  of  the  fait:',  initend  of  a  hundred,  ' 
fhould  have  fent  him  only  t*o  raiffionnnes.  I'lere 
are  therefore  fouie  errors  and  exiggerations  in  Mar  o 
Paulo  8  narrative  ;  but  many  other  thi;ig8  which  were 
afterward,  verified,  and  which  have  been  of  fervice  to 
Aifcee'.ing  tiavellcrs,  prove  that  in  feveral  rcfp:it8  his 
1  elation  i.s  v  iluiWe.  He  net  only  gave  better  accounts 
of  China  thsri  had  been  before  received  ;  but  likewife 
fiirnidicd  a  def  ription  of  Japan,  of  many  of  the  idands 
of  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  Mida^af  ar,  ani  the  cnalls  of 
Africa  ;  fo  that  from  his  wcrk  it  might  !e  eafily  col- 
Icfted,  that  a  direct  palTage  by  fea  to  the  In  !iis  w:  s 
not  only  pofiible,  lut  pradicable.  It  m^y  be  w&rth 
while  to  add,  that,  in  the  o;-inion  of  the  authors  of 
the  Utiiverfal  Hi!\ory,  what  he  wrote  from  his  own 
knowledge  is  both  eurious  and  true,  lo  th.at  where  he 
has  erred  his  father  an-!  uncle  muft  have  deceived  him. 

PAULUS   .iEwiLius.      See  jEmilws  Paulus. 

PAVO,  the  PEACOCK,  in  ornithology  ;  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  gallinse.  The  head  is  co- 
vered with  feathers  which  bend  back  vards  ;  the  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  are  very  long,  and  beautifully  va- 
riegated with  I  yts  of  different  colours.  Latham  eny- 
merates  eitjht  fjjecies : 

I.  The  crilLituf,  or  common  peacock  of  Englifh  Lstlam't 
aiuhors,  has  a  compreflej  creft  and  folitary  fpurs. —  Syno/./tsaf. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  common  turkey  ;  the  length  ^''""• 
from  tlie  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  t  iil  beinj 
three  feet  ti^ht  inches.  Th;  bill  is  nearly  two  inches 
long,  snd  is  of  a  brown  colour.  The  iridcs  are  yellow. 
On  the  crown  there  is  a  fort  of  creft,  compofed  of  24 
feathers,  which  are  not  webbed  except  at  the  en.ls, 
which  are  gilded  green.  The  (hafts  are  of  a  whitiHi 
colour  ;  and  the  heid,  neck,  and  breaft,  are  of  a  .rreen 
gold  colour.  Over  the  eye  there  Is  a  ilreak  of  white, 
and  beneath  there  is  the  fame.  The  back  and  rump 
are  of  >  green  gold  colour,  gloffed  over  with  copper  : 
the  feathers  are  dilfinct,  and  lie  over  ta  h  other 
like  (hells.  ''  Above  the  tail  fpiliigs  an  inimitable 
fct  of  long  !  eautifiil  feathers,  adorned  with  a  varie- 
gated eye  at  t!ic  end  of  ea;h  ;  ihefe  reach  confidtrably 
beyond  the  tail  ;  and  the  longclt  of  them  in  many 
biids  are  four  feet  and  a  half  in  len;.;th.  This  beauti- 
ful train,  or  tail  as  it  is  falfely  called,  may  be  tx_i?.nd- 
ed  quite  to  a  perpendicular  upwards  at  the  will  of  thir 
bird.  Tiie  true  tail  is  hid  beneath  this  yroup  of  fea- 
thers, and  conlills  of  j8  grey  brown  feathers,  oxe  foot 
and  a  half  long,  maiked  on  the  ti  !es  with  ruf.:us  grey: 
the  fapulars  and  Icfler  wing  coverts  are  recldilh  cream- 
colour,  variegated  with  black  :  the  mi^'.dle  coverts  deep 
blue,  gloffed  with  green  gi  Id  :  the  greatell  and  baftard 
wing  rufous  :  the  quills  are  alf»)  rutous  ;  lomc  of  them 
varieg.ttd  with  rutous,  blackilh,  and  green  :  the  belly 
and  vent  are  grcenlth  bl  ick  ;  the  thighs  ycllowiih  :  the 
legs  (lout  ;  thofe  of  the  ma/i  furnifhed  with  a  llrong  fpur 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  colour  of  them 
giey  brown." 

!'he  female  is  rather  lefs  than  the  male.  The  train 
is  very  (hort,  being  much  fhortcr  than  the  tail,  and 
fcarcely  longer  than  its  coverts  ;  neither  arc  the  leathers 
furnifhed  with  eyes.  The  crelt  on  the  head  is  fimilar 
io  tliat  on  the  bead  of  the  male  :  the  fi.hs  of  the  head 
have  a  greater  portion  of  white  ;  the  throat  and  neck 
8  »»» 
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the  reft  of  the  body  and  win<;8  are  clueie-     females  of  this  fpccies  having  the  external  marks  of  the 

plumage  of  the  male. 

4.  The  pavo  miilicus  is  about  the  fize  of  the  crefted 
peacock  ;  but  che  bill  is  hr^^er  and  afh-coloiired  :  the 
iriJes  are  yellow,  and  round  the  eyes  is  red  ;  or.  the 
top  of  the  head  is  an   iipriji;ht  creft  four  inches  long, 


are  preen 

ous  brown  :  the  breaft  is  fringed  with  white  ;  the  bill 
is  the  fame  :  the  iridts  are  lead-colour :  the  legj  arc  as 
in  the  male  ;  but  the  four  is  generally  wanting,  though 
in  fome  birds  a  rudiment  of  one  i^  fccn.  In  fome  mdc 
birds,  all  the  wing  coverts  and  fcapulars  are  of  a  line 


deep  blue  gieen,  very  clolTy  ;   but  the   outer  edge  of     and  fhapcd  fomewhat  like  an  ear  of  corn.     The  colour 

is  gn-en  mixed  with  blue.  The  top  of  the  neck  and 
hiad  arc  grtciiilh,  nr.arked  with  fpots  of  blue,  wliith 
have  a  llrtak  of  white  down  the  mid'^le  of  each  :  the 
back  is  grcenifh  blue  :  the  bread  is  blue  and  preen 
gold  mixed  :  the  belly,  fides,  and  thighs  aic  a(h-colour, 
m«rked  with  black  fpots,  ftreaktd  with  white  on  the 
belly:  the  wing  coverts  and  fccondaries  are  not  unlike  the 
back  :  the  greater  quills  are  green,  trsnfveifely  barred 
with  black  lines,  but  growing  yillowifh  towards  the 
ends,  where  they  are  black  :  the  upper  tail  coverts  are 
fewer  than  thofe  of  the  common  peacock,  but  much 
longer  than  the  tail  s  they  are  of  achefnut  brown,  with 
white  fliafts,  and  have  at  the  end  of  each  a  large  fpot 
gilded  in  the  middle,  then  blue,  and  furronnded  with 
green  :  the  leg>iarca(h-coloured,  and  not  f\iiniflied  with 
fpurs,  or  they  have  been  overlooked  by  thofe  who  have 
feen  them.  ^ 

The  female  is  fmalk r  than  the  male  ;  and  differs  in 
having  the  belly  quite  black,  and  the  upper  tail  co- 
verts much  Jhorter :  the  tail  is  green,  edged  w'th  blue, 
and  white  fhafts.  It  inhabits  Japan,  and  is  only  kn.iwn 
to  Europe  by  means  of  a  painting,  fent  by  the  empe- 
ror of  Japan  to  the  pope. 

So  beautiful  a  fpecles  of  birds  as  the  peacock  could 
not  long  remain  a  Itranger  in  the  more  diltant  parts  in 
which  they  were  produced  ;  for  fo  early  as  the  Jays 
of  Solomon,  we  find,  among  the  articles  imported 
in  his  Tarlhiflj  n^ivies,  apes  and  peacocks.  A  mo- 
narch fo  convetfuit  in  all  branches  of  natural  hifto- 
ry,  "  who  fpuke  of  treet,  from  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non, even  unto  the  hyd'op  thr.t  fpringcth  out  of  the 
wall  ;  who  fpokc  alfo  of  beads  and  of  fowl,"  would 
certainly  not  neglefl  furnifliing  his  officers  with  iii- 
flruiitiiins  for  collefting  every  curiofity  in  the  couu. 
tries  they  voyaged  to,  which  gave  him  a  knowled.^e 
thiit  dillinpuilhed  him  from  all  the  princes  of  his  time, 
^lian  relates,  that  they  were  brought  into  Greece 
from  fome  barbr.rous  country  ;  and  that  they  were  held 
in  futh  hiiih  efteem,  that  a  male  and  female  were  va- 
lued at  Athens  at  1000  drachms,  or  ■^iL  5s.  lod. 
Their  next  ftep  might  be  to  Samos  ;  where  they  were 
preferved  about  the  temple  of  Juno,  being  the  |jiiV.8  fa- 
cred  to  that  goddels ;  and  Gellius,  in  his  KoSes  Atuc(f, 
c.  16.  commends  the  excellency  of  the  Samian  pea- 
cocks. It  is  therefore  probal.le,  that  they  were 
brought  there  originally  for  the  purpofes  of  fuperiti- 
tion,  and  afteri-. aids  cultivate^;  for  the  ufes  of  luxury. 
We  are  alfo  told,  when  Alexander  was  in   India,  he 

found 


the  wing  and  quills  arc  of  the  common  colour. 

This  1  ird,  now  fo  common  in  Europe,  is  of  eaftein 
orip'in,  Veing  a  native  of  India.  1  hey  are  found  wild 
in  the  iflands  of  Ceylon  and  Java  in  the  Eall  Indies, 
and  at  St  Helena,  at  Barbuda,  snd  other  ^\'e(l  India 
ifiands.  Tiiey  are  not  natur.il  to  China  ;  but  they  are 
found  in  many  places  of  Afia  and  Africa.  Tliey  are, 
however,  nowhere  fo  large  or  fo  fine  as  in  India,  in 
the  neighboui-hood  of  the  Ganges,  from  whence,  by 
degrees,  they  have  fpread  into  all  parts,  increafing  in 
a  wild  ftate  in  the  warmer  climes ;  but  wanting  fi)me 
care  in  the  colder  regions.  In  ours,  this  bird  does 
rot  come  to  its  full  plumage  till  the  third  year.  The 
female  lays  five  or  fix  greyifh  white  eggs  ;  in  hot  cli- 
mates 20,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  turkey.  Thefe,  if  1,'t 
alrine,  fhe  lays  in  fome  fecrct  place,  at  a  dillance  from 
the  iifual  ref.irt,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the 
male,  which  he  is  apt  to  do  if  he  find  them.  The  lime 
of  fittln.j  is  from  27  to  30  days.  The  young  may  be 
fed  with  curd,  chopped  leeks,  barky-meal,  &c.  moi- 
ilened  ;  and  are  fond  of  gralhoppers,  and  fome  other 
infefts.  In  five  or  fix  months  they  will  feed  as  the  old 
ones,  on  wheat  and  barley,  with  what  clfe  they  can  pick 
■up  in  thecireuit  oftheirconfinement.  Theyfecmto  pre- 
fer the  moft  elevated  places  to  rooft  on  during  night  ; 
fucli  as  high  trees,  tops  of  houfcs,  and  the  like.  Their 
cry  is  loud  and  inharmonious  ;  a  peifeft  contrail  to 
their  external  beauty.  Iliey  are  caught  in  Irn^ia,  by 
carrying  lights  to  the  trees  where  they  rooft,  and  ha- 
ving painted  rcprefentations  of  the  bird  prefented  to 
them  at  the  fame  time  ;  when  tl.ey  put  out  the  neck 
to  look  at  the  figure,  the  fportfman  flips  a  noofe  over 
the  head,  and  feciires  his  game  (a).  In  moft  ages 
they  have  been  efteemed  a',  a  fdutary  food.  Horten- 
fius  gave  the  example  at  Rome,  where  it  was  carried 
to  the  higheft  luxury,  and  fold  dear  (b)  :  ai.d  a  youn.^ 
pia-fowl  is  thought  a  dainty  even  in  the  prcfent  times. 

I'he  life  of  this  bird  is  reckoned  by  fome  at  about 
25  years  ;  by  others  ico. 

2.  The  variegated  peacock,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
mixed  breed  between  the  common  and  white  peacock; 
and  of  courfe  varies  very  confiderably  in  colour. 

3.  Tht  wh  le  peacock  is,  as  its  name  imports,  en- 
tirely white,  not  excepting  even  the  eyes  of  the  train, 
which  it  is  nevvirlhelefs  eafy  to  trace  out.  Thi^vl- 
r:ety  13  in  L-atham's  opinion  more  common  in  Eng- 
i.ind  than  elfewhere.  We  are  informed  by  the  fame 
.author,  that  two  inllances  have  occurred  to  him  of  the 


(a)  Tavernitr's  Travels,  vol.  lii.  p.  57.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  on  both  fides  of  tli.  Ganges  catch 
-them  with  a  birdlime,-  prepared  from  the  milky  juice  of  two  forts  of  trees  {funs  reiig'wfa  i3  Jiulka.  —  IJa), 
boiled  with  oils  Into  a  confiitence  ;  which  proves  fufTicicntly  tenacious  to  entangle  them,  or  the  largetl  birds.— 
I'lAl.  Tnirif.  vol.  Ixxi.  p.  376. 

(b)  They  mud  hnye  been  in  plenty  notwithftanding,  or  the  Emperor  Vltellius  could  not  have  got  fufficicnt 
for  hi*  large  difh,  called  the  Buckler  of  jMinerva,  whicii,  hiftory  fays,  was  tilled  with  the  livers  of  kiri,  tongace 
t)l  flamingoes,  and  brains  of  pheafants  and  peacucka. 
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»».      found  raft   numbers  of  wild  ones  en  the  bar.ki  of  the 
'"""  Hyarotis  ;    and  was  fo  ftiuck  with  their  beauty,  as 
to  appoint  8  fcvere  punifliment  od  any  perfon  that  kill- 
ed them. 

Peacocks  crcfts,  in  ancient  tiir.es,  were  amon^j  the 
©rnament''  of  the  king;3  of  Enghnd.  Ernald  de  Ac- 
lent  was  fined  to  king  John  in  140  palfries,  with  fa' k- 
l)Ut9,  loiainB,  j;ilt  fpurs,  and  pcajo^ks  crefts,  fiich  at 
would  he  for  his  credit.     See  Plate  CCCLXXXI. 

5.  The  p.ivo  hioalcaratuf,  li-  larger  than  the  common 
pheafant.  The  hill  is  black,  but  from  the  noilrils  to 
the  ti;)  or  the  upper  n^ani^ible  red  Tlie  iriciet  ;.re  yel- 
low The  feathers  on  the  crown  of  ihe  head  are  fuf- 
ficicntly  lonp  to  form  a  creft,  of  a  dull  brown  crlour. 
The  fpace  between  the  bill  and  «ycs  is  n:(kei,  with  a 
few  f.at'ercd  hairs:  the  fi  Vs  of  tht  head  arc  wliire  : 
the  ne>.k  is  bright  brown,  ftriated  acrofs  with  duf?;y 
brown  :  the  upper  parts  of  the  back,  fcapularE,  sn  ! 
wini^  coverts,  are  dull  lrow:i,  dotted  with  paler  bro  •  u 
and  yellowifli  ;  btiiJes  which,  each  feather  is  raarke  1 
n.ar  the  end  «ith  a  roundilTi  larije  fpot  of  a  gilded 
jjiirplc  toiour,  thrnging  iuco  blue  and  green  In  diffe- 
rent lights  :  the  I'wer  part  nf  the  back  and  rump  are 
dotte  '  with  white:  all  the  under  parts  are  brown,  ftri- 
ated  trsnfverfcly  with  bla.-k  :  the  quills  are  dulky  ;  the 
lecoudarics  are  moiked  with  the  fame  fpot  as  the  rfil 
«jf  the  win?;  the  upper  ta  I  lovci  ts  are  loriL'er  thiiti 
the  tail,  :ind  each  niarkc-d  at  the  end  wifh  a  fpot  like 
the  wing  fcdthers,  e?.ch  of  vhi  h  rs  furrounded  firlt 
wilii  a  circle  of  bidck,  and  ultimately  with  an  orange 
cne  :  the  legs  and  claws  are  brown,  and  on  the 
Lack  part  of  erch  Irg  are  two  fpuis,  one  a'  ove  the 
othir 

The  female  ir.  a  third  fmaller  than  the  niale.  The  head, 
neck,  and  under  parts  are  brown  ;  the  head  fmootli  : 
the  upper  parfa  are  alio  brown,  and  the  feachcru  rrark- 
cdwith  a  dull  !  lue  fpot,  fuiroundei  with  viiitv  orantfe: 
tl:e  feathers  which  cover  the  tril  are  fimilir  ;  but 
niarkc  ".  at  the  end  with  rn  obfcure  dull  oval  fpot  of 
blue  ;   the  legs  liavc  no  fpurs 

This  fpecies  i-i  of  Chinefe  origin,  an  1  fome  of  them 
liavc  tjeen  brought  from  China  to  Enjrland  alive,  and 
have  been  for  fume  tune  in  the  poffcirion  of  Dr  James 
Monro.  The  male  I3  now  in  the  Leverian  Milfeum, 
in  the  fined  prefervation. 

Sonnerdt  oblVrves,  that  the  bird  from  whenee  his 
dsfcriptiun  was  taken  had  two  (purs  on  one  Icsj,  and 
throe  on  the  other.  'J'his  muft  furely  be  a  /ujus  na- 
liira ;  elpecially  as  he  fays,  it  is  the  fame  a'*  that  in 
AVw.  pi.  67. 

6.  The  pavo  tifietanus,  is  about  the  fi/.e  of  a  pinta- 
c'o.  being  about  two  feet  and  niarly  two  inches  loni,'. 
'i'hc  bill  is  ab.ve  an  inch  and  a  half  Ion;;,  and  cinere- 
ous :  the  iri  *c,i  arc  yJlow  :  the  head,  neck  an  1  under 
parts  ;ire  »fli  loloured,  m,irked  with  blickni  lines  : 
t!<c  wing  coverts,  b.'-ck.  an  i  rump,  are  I'tey,  with  fm  .11 
wliltcdots;  befiiles  which,  on  the  wing  coverts  and 
b-'ck  are  liirje  lound  fpots  of  a  fine  blue,  ch:  n^^^ing  in 
difl'eient  lights  to  violet  an!  grein  pold  :  the  qudU 
ind  upper  tail  coverts  n  alfogrcy,  m-rked  with  t.lack- 
ifh  lln-3  ;  the  tju  lis  have  two  renin  i  I  lue-  fpots  on  each, 
like  thofe  if  the  coverts  ;  on  the  outer  weis,  and  on 
tnch  tfl-l  feather,  there  are  four  of  the  f^me,  two  on 
eai  h  fide  the  weS  ;  the  middle  coverts  are  the  lon.^ell, 
the  .ther.i  fliorun  by  degrees  :  the  legs  are  grey,  fur- 
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i.lflied  with  two  fpura  behind,  lik  the  Uft  fpccii!  :  '*♦* 
the  claws  are  blackilh.  This  fpe^ies  inhabits  the  _  ''  . 
kitiglom  of  1  hiSet.     Phe  Chinefe  give  it  the  name  o!  j  / 

Chin-lchien-  Kin. 

Pavo,  in  ichthyology.     See  Ps.icocK-JiJh. 

P*vo,  in  aflrnnomy,  a  conftellacion  in  the  fouthern  , 

hernifphere,  unknown  to  the  anoients,  and  not  vifiMe 
in  our  latitude.  It  confifls  of  14  ftjrs,  of  which  the 
names  and  fituations  are  as  follow  : 
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The  eyeof  the  peacock 

In  the  breafl 

In  the  right  wing 

In  the  mid.dle 

Imhe  rov>tofthe;ai!,firft 

5- 

fecond 

third 

foiirtli 

fifth 

fixth 
10. 

feventh 

lall 
lu  the  ri^ht  f<»ot 
In  the  left  foot 
See  AsTRONOMV,  n"  4:6. 

PAVOR,  a  Roman  deity,  wliofe  worlhlp  was  infro- 
diiced  by  Tullus  Hollilus,  who,  in  a  pinic,  vowed  a, 
fhrine  to  him,  and  one  to  Pallor,  I'ahnefs  ;  and  there- 
fore they  aie  found  on  the  coins  of  that  family. 

PA UKjED AST YLjE,  in  naturtj  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  perfeft  cryrtals  with  double  py- 
ramids, rnd  no  iutermediste  column,  compofcd  of 
12  planes,  or  two  hexangular  pyrai:. ids  joined  bafe  to 
bafe. 

PAUSANIA,  in  Grecian  anciquity,  a  fcl^ival  in 
which  were  folenin  games,  wherein  no'- ody  contend- 
ed but  free-torn  Spirt  ms;  in  honour  of  Pauf-ininj 
the  Spartan  general,  under  whom  the  Greeks  over- 
came ihe  Peifians  in  the  famous  battle  of  Platjea. 

PAUS.-VNIAS,  a  Spartan  king  and  general,  who 
fi,rnaliz(d  hlmfclf  at  the  battle  of  Plaloea  acraintt  the 
Petiians.  The  Greeks,  very  fVnfilJe  of  his  fvrviccs, 
lewar.'ed  his  merit  with  a  tenth  of  the  fpoils  taken 
from  the  PerfiaiiS.  He  was  r.fttrwaids  appointed  to 
con  mand  the  Spartan  armies,  and  \\i  extended  his 
conquells  in  Afu  ;  but  the  h.iughtlnefs  of  his  bchavi- 
our  CI  Cited  him  many  enemies;  and  the  .-^the^.ians 
focm  ot  tained  a  fuperioiity  in  ihe  affairs  of  Greece.— 
P:  uian-ai,  difTiti.sfied  vviih  his  couiilr)  n:cii,  olftred  to 
betray  Greece  to  the  Ptiilans,  if  he  recei\ed  in  mar- 
riage as  the  rewarl  ot  his  pei fi 'y  the  daughter  of 
llieir  king.  His  intrigues  were  difcovered  I  y  means 
of  a  doling  m:<n  who  was  iiitrulled  with  l,is  letters  tn 
Perfia,  and  who  rcfnf  d  to  go,  on  recollcding  that  fuch 
as  had  been  employed  in  that  ofEce  be'or;-  had  never  re- 
turned. The  letters  e'cre given  to  f!  t  Ej  hoii  of  Snar- 
ta,  au  1  the  pcifidy  of  Paufmias  was  thus  ddcoveref. 
He  fid  for  f.ifcty  to  a  temple  of  f  lineiva  ;  and  as  the 
fanelity  of  the  pl.Tce  Lrecrci  liiiu  frtm  the  violence 
I  of 
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of  his  purfutr?,  ihe  facrf  J  building  was  fiirroiini'.ed 
with  hcips  of  (tones,  the  firft  of  which  was  carried  there 
by  the  indignant  mother  of  the  unhappy  mm.  He 
was  ftarvcd  to  death  in  the  temple,  and  died  about 
474  years  before  the  Chrillian  era.  There  was  a  fe- 
ftival  ani  Tilemn  games  inftitutcd  to  his  honour,  in 
which  only  free-born  Spartans  corttended.  Thtrc  was 
•Ifo  an  oration  fpoken  in  his  praife,  in  which  his  ac- 
tions were  celebrated,  particularly  llie  battle  of  l'lat«a, 
and  the  defesi  of  MarJonius.     See  Pausa.ma. 

Pausanias,  a  learned  Greek  hiftorian  and  ora- 
tor, in  the  fecond  century,  under  the  reipn  of  Antoni- 
nus the  philofopher,  was  the  difciple  of  Heiodus  At- 
ticus.  He  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Greece  ;  and  af- 
terwards went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  at  a  great 
age.  He  wrote  an  excellent  defiription  of  Greece, 
In  ten  books ;  in  which  we  find  not  only  the  fitua- 
tion  of  places,  hut  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  and 
•very  thinjr  n\ol\  curious  and  worthy  of  knowledge. 
Abbe  Gciloin  haf  given  a  French  tranflation  of  it,  in 
2  vols  4ti'>. 

PAUSE,  a  flop  or  ceflation  in  fpeaking,  finging, 
pkyinir,  or  the  like.  One  ufc  of  pointing  in  gram- 
mar is  to  make  proper  paufcs,  in  certain  places. — 
There  is  a  p  iifc  in  the  middle  of  each  verfe  ;  in  an 
lier.'illich,  it  is  called  a  re/l  or  re/iof:.  See  Poetry, 
ai.d  Rf'ading. 

PAW,  in  the  rasne;Te.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  paw  the 
ground,  when,  his  leg  lelng  cither  tired  or  painful,  he 
dtii-b  not  rc-ll  it  upon  the  ground,  and  fears  to  hurt 
hi:iifc'f  as  he  wKlkf. 

PAWN,  a  pledge  or  gage  for  fiirety  of  payment  of 
Aionev  lent.  Jt  is  faid  to  be  derived  a  pugno,  quia  res 
qux  pip^nori  daiJur,  pugno  vel  manii  tradunlur.  The 
party  that  piiwns  goods  hath  a  general  property  in 
them  ;  they  cannot  be  forfeited  by  the  party  that  hath 
them  tn  pawn  for  any  ofTcnce  of  his,  nor  be  tak  n  in 
execution  for  his  debt  ;  neither  may  they  otherwife  be 
put  in  execution  till  the  debt  for  which  they  arc  p.iwn- 
ed  is  fatisfied. 

If  the  pa  ■.  n  is  laid  up,  and  the  pawnee  robbed,  he 
13  not  anfwcrable  ;  though  if  the  pa*  nee  ufe  the  thinir, 
as  a  jewel,  watch,  &c.  that  will  not  he  the  worfe  for 
wearing,  which  he  may  do,  it  is  at  his  peril  ;  and 
if  he  \i  robbej,  he  is  anfweraMe  to  the  owner,  as  the 
ufiniT  oc  afioned  the  lof.;,  &c. 

If  tilt  pawn  is  of  fucli  a  nature  that  the  keeping  is 
a  charge  to  the  pa'.vnec,  as  a  cow  or  a  horfe,  &c.  he 
may  milk  the  one  and  ri  le  the  other,  and  this  fhall 
go  in  recorapence  for  !i!s  keeping. 

Thin/s  which  will  grow  the  worfe  by  uCng,  as  ap- 
parel, &c.  he  may  not  ufc. 

PE  A,  in  botany.  See  PisuM. 
PE.ACE  (  Temple  ■/),  a  celebrated  temple  at  Rome, 
which  wa":  confumed  by  fire  A.  D.  191  ;  produced.,  as 
fome  wiiters  fuppofe,  by  a  flight  earthquake,  for  no 
thunder  was  heard  at  the  lime.  Dio  Ccfliu-,  how- 
ever, fuppofes  that  it  hegaii  in  the  a.'joining  houfes. 
Be  that  ?s  it  will,  the  temple,  with  all  the  furrounding 
buildings,  were  reMuc.d  to  alhes.  That  magnificent 
Ibruflure  had  been  raifcd  by  Vcfpafian  after  the  de- 
ftruclion  o!  Jcrufjlcm,  and  enriched  with  the  fpoilsand 
ornsments  ot  the  ten  pie  of  the  Jiws.  The  ancients 
i^csk  of  it  as  one  of  the  moft  llat^ely  buildings  in  Rome. 
There  men  of  learning  uftd  to  hold  their  afTemblies, 


and   lodge   their  writings,  as  many   others  depofited     Pcicfc 
their  jewels,  and  whatever  elfe  they  eileemed  oi  great         H. 
value.     It  was  likewife  made  ufe  of  as  a  kind  of  ma-        '"' 
gazine  for  the  fpices  that  were  brought  by  the  Roman 
merchants  out  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  ;  fo  that  many 
rich  perfnns  were  reduced  to  beggary,  all  their  vahia'le 
effefta  and   treal'urts  being  confumed  in   one    night, 
with  the  temple. 

PEACH,  in  botany.  See  Amygdalus. 
PEACOCK,  in  ornithology.  See  Pavo. 
pRAcecK-FiJh.  Pinna  ani  raJiis  5  J,  cauclali  fiikala. 
The  body  of  this  fifh  is  of  various  colours  ;  the  fin  of 
the  anus  has  55  ftreaks,  and  its  tail  is  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcent.  The  head  is  without  fc;iles  ;  it  is  brown 
upon  the  upper  part,  yellow  above  the  eyes,  and  of  a 
filver  colour  on  the  fides.  The  back  is  round,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  blue  flrcaks  in  a  Terpentine 
form  ;  and  the  Icily  bright  as  filver.  The  fins  of  the 
bread  are  round,  and,  like  thofe  of  the  belly,  have  a 
yellow  ground  with  a  grey  border ;  that  of  the  back 
is  of  a  violet  colour  ;  that  of  the  anus  is  ftr«w  colour- 
ed ;  and,  l.iiUy,  that  of  the  tail  is  yellow  on  the  fides, 
red  towards  the  middle,  and  bordeied  with  a  deep 
blue      We  arc  as  yet  ij;noratit  of  its  length. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  tiih  found  only  in  the  In- 
dian feaf ,  and  therefore  called  the  Indian  peacock  fijh  ; 
which  is  thu6  defcri'  ed  in  the  language  of  Linnxua  ^ 
Pavo  pinna  caudali  forcipala :  fpinis  dorfiilibui  14: 
oce//o  cxruleo  pone  oculos.  It  has  the  fin  of  its  tail 
forked ;  14  (harp  points  or  prickles  on  the  back,  with 
a  round  blue  (Ireak  I  ehind  the  eyes. 

The  body  of  this  fifh  is  of  an  elliptical  form  ;  the 
head  is  covered  with  fcalcs  to  the  tip  of  ihe  fiiout  ; 
the  two  jaws  are  armed  with  long  and  (harp  teeth;  the 
ball  of  the  eye  is  black,  and  the  iris  of  a  white  colour, 
with  a  mixture  of  green.  At  the  infertion  of  the  fins 
of  ihe  btUy  is  found  a  bony  fubftance.  The  bead, 
back,  and  fides,  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  more  or  lef* 
deep,  an  1  covered  with  lines  or  ftreaks  of  (ley  blue. 
Thefe  colours  arc  fo  agreeably  mixed,  that  they  re- 
femlile  the  elegance  of  the  ;  eacock's  tail. 

PEAK  OF  DtRBYSHiKH,  a  cha^n  of  very  hiijh 
mountains  in  the  county  of  Derby  in  Enghnd,  famous 
for  the  mines  they  contain,  and  for  their  remarkable 
caverns.  The  mofl  remarked  le  of  thefe  are  Pool's- 
hole  and  Elden-holc.  The  former  is  a  cave  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  hill  called  Coilmofs,  fo  narrow  at  the  en- 
trance that  pafTengers  are  obliged  to  creep  on  all-fours ; 
but  it  foon  opens  to  a  confiderable  height,  extending 
to  abeive  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  a  roof  fomewhkt  re- 
fembling  that  of  an  ancient  cathedral.  By  the  petrify- 
ing water  continually  dropping  in  many  parts  of  the 
cave  arc  formed  a  variety  ot  curious  figures  and  repre- 
fentations  of  the  works  both  of  nature  and  art.  There 
is  a  column  here  as  clear  as  alatafter,  which  is  called 
The  ^leen  of  Seals  Pillar,  becanfe  Queen  Mary  is  faid 
to  have  proceeded  thus  tar  when  (he  vifited  the  cavern. 
It  feems  the  curiofity  of  that  princcfs  had  leA  her 
thus  far  into  this  dark  abode  ;  and  indeed  there  are 
few  travellers  who  care  to  venture  farther;  but  others, 
determined  to  fee  the  end  of  all,  have  gone  beyond  it. 
After  Aiding  dswn  the  rock  a  littk  way,  is  found  the 
dreary  cavity  turned  upwards  :  following  its  ccurfe, 
and  climbing  from  crag  to  crag,  'he  traveller  arrives  at 
a  great  height,  till  the  rock,  clofing  over  his  head 
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on  all  fkles,  puts  an  end  to  any  further  fuliterraneons 
'  joumey.  Jull  at  turning  to  defcend,  the  attention  is 
caught  by  a  chnfm,  in  which  13  feen  a  candle  glim- 
mering at  a  vail  depth  iin  lerneath.  The  guides  fay, 
that  the  lij!;ht  is  nt  a  place  near  Mary  Qjieen  of  Scots 
pillar,  an  1  no  Icfs  than  So  yards  l<tlow.  It  appears 
frightfully  deep  indeed  to  look  down  ;  but  perhaps 
does  not  meafure  any  thing  like  what  it  is  faiJ  to  do. 
If  a  piftol  is  fired  by  the  Queen  of  Scots  pillar,  it  will 
make  a  report  as  loud  as  a  cannon.  Near  the  extre- 
mity there  is  a  hollow  in  the  roof,  called  the  Needle's 
Eye  ;  in  which  if  a  candle  is  placed,  it  will  reprefent  a 
ftar  in  the  tirmanent  to  thofe  who  are  below.  At  a 
little  diftance  from  this  cave  is  a  fmall  clear  ftream 
confiding  of  hot  and  csld  water,  fo  near  each  other, 
that  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  fame  hand  may  be 
put,  the  one  into  the  hot  water  and  the  other  into 
the  cold. 

Elden-hole  is  a  dreadful  chafm  in  the  fide  of  a  moun- 
tain ;  which,  before  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  centuiy, 
was  thought  to  be  altogether  unfathomable.  In  the 
time  of  (>icen  Elizabeth,  a  poor  man  wns  let  down 
into  it  for  200  yards  ;  but  he  was  drawn  up  in  a  fren- 
zy, and  foon  after  died.  In  16H2,  it  was  examined  by 
Captain  Collins,  and  in  1699  by  Captain  .'iturmy,  who 
publilhed  their  accounts  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tlons.  The  latter  defcended  by  ropes  fixed  at  the  top 
of  an  old  Iciid-ore  pit,  four  fathoms  almofl  perpendicu- 
lar, and  from  thence  three  fathoms  more  obliquely;  be- 
tween two  J^eat  rocks.  At  the  bottom  of  this  he 
found  an  entrance  into  a  very  fpaoious  cavern,  from 
whence  he  defcended  along  witli  a  miner  for  25  fa- 
thoms perpendicular.  At  laft  they  came  to  a  great 
river  or  water,  whi^h  he  found  to  be  20  fathoms 
bioad  and  ei.'lit  fathoms  deep.  The  miner  who  ac- 
companied him,  inilfted  that  this  water  ebbed  and 
flowed  with  the  fea  ;  but  the  Ciiptain  difproved  this 
antrlion,  by  remaining  in  the  place  from  three  hours 
flood  to  two  hours  ebb,  during  which  time  there  was 
no  alteration  in  the  hciaht  of  the  water.  As  they 
walked  by  the  fide  of  this  water,  they  obferved  a  hol- 
low in  the  rock  fome  feet  above  them.  The  miner  went 
into  this  place,  which  was  the  mouth  of  another  cnvern ; 
and  walked  for  about  73  paces  in  it,  till  he  juft  loft 
fight  of  the  Captain.  He  then  called  to  him,  that  he 
had  found  a  rich  mine  ;  but  immediately  after  came 
running  out  and  crying,  that  he  had  feen  an  evil  fpi- 
rit ;  neither  could  any  pcrfuafions  induce  him  to  re- 
turn. The  floor  of  thefe  caverns  is  a  kind  of  white 
ftone  enamelled  with  lead  ore,  and  the  roofs  are  en- 
crullcd  with  (billing  fpar.  On  his  return  from  this 
fubttrrancousjournry.  Captain  Sturniy  w?.s  fci/.ed  with 
a  violent  headach,  which,  r.:ter  tontinuin;^  four  days, 
terminated  in  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  fliurt 
time. 

Several  years  Ego  this  cavern  was  vifited  by  the  late 
f  fr  James  Fergufon  :  who  telU  us,  that  it  confills  of 
two  hollows  one  over  another  ;  but  that  the  mouth  of 
the  lowermoit  is  now  flopped  up  by  planks  of  timber, 
laid  acrofs  it,  on  which  is  a  heap  of  Hones  thrown  in 
■at  the  upper  mouth  with  a  dcfign  to  fill  up  the  Cnvern 
entirely  ;  which,  however,  will  probably  be  never  ac- 
complifhed  on  account  ot  its  vail  fi/e. 

Pf.ik  of  Tevei-Jfe.     See  '1  jcn ts^iKFE. 
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PEAN,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  field  of  a  coat  of 
arms  is  fable,  and  the  powdetinga  or. 

PEAR,  in  botnny.     See  Pvrus. 

PfAR-Glnfs.      See  ViTKEA  Lacryma. 

PEARCE  (Dr),  lord  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  was  the 
fon  of  a  diftillevin  High  Holborn.  He  marne.l  Mifs 
Adams,  the  daughter  of  a  dilliller  in  t!ie  f:me  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  confiderable  fortune,  who  lived  with 
him  52  years  in  the  higheft  degree  of  connubial  hap- 
pinefs.  He  had  his  education  in  Weftminfter  fchool, 
where  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  merit,  and  elefted 
one  of  the  king's  fcholars.  In  17 10,  when  he  was  20 
years  old,  he  was  eleftcd  to  Trinity  ColLge,  Cam- 
bridge. Durin.ir  the  firft  years  of  his  refi  lence  at  the 
univerfity,  he  fometimea  amufed  hirafelf  with  lighter 
compofitions,  fome  of  which  are  inferted  in  the  Guar- 
dian and  Speftator.  In  17 16,  he  publiflicd  his  edi- 
tion of  Cicero  de  Orntore,  and,  at  the  defire  of  a  friend, 
luckily  dedicated  it  to  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Parker  (af- 
terwards  Earl  ©f  Macclesfield),  to  whom  he  was  a 
llranger.  This  incident  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fu- 
ture fortune;  for  Lord  Parker  foon  recommended  him 
to  Dr  Bentley,  mafter  of  Trinity,  to  be  made  one  of 
the  fellows  ;  and  the  dodor  confjnted  to  it  on  this 
c-  ndition,  that  his  lordfhip  would  promife  to  unmake 
him  again  as  foon  as  it  l,.y  in  bis  power  to  give  him 
a  living.  In  171 7,  Mr  Pearce  was  ordained  at  the 
age  of  27  ;  having  taken  time  enough,  as  he  thought, 
to  attain  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  facred  office. 
In  1718,  Lord  Psrkcr  was  appointed  chancellor,  snd 
invited  Mr  Peatce  to  live  with  him  in  his  houfe  i% 
chaplain.  In  1719,  he  was  inllituted  into  the  rciilory 
of  Stapleford  Ab!)ots,  in  Elfcx  ;  and  in  1720,  into 
that  of  St  Bartholomew,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange, 
worth  400  1.  per  annum.  In  1723,  the  lord  chancel- 
lor prefcnted  him  to  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields.  His 
Majelly,  who  was  then  at  Hanover,  wa^  applied  to  in 
f/ivour  of  St  Claget,  who  was  then  along  with  him  ; 
and  the  doftor  actually  klffed  hands  upon  the  occa- 
fion  :  but  the  chancellor,  upon  the  king'b  return,  dif- 
puted  the  point,  and  was  permitted  to  prcTent  Mf 
Pearce. — Mr  Pearce  foon  attraded  the  notice  and 
elleem  of  perfons  in  the  higheft  ftations  and  of  the 
greateft  abilities.  Befide  Lord  Parker,  he  could  rec- 
kon amongft  his  p-.trons  or  friends,  Lord  Maccles- 
field, Mr  Pulteney  (afterwards  Earl  of  Bath),  arch- 
biihop  Potter,  Lord  Hardwickc,  Sir  Ifaaj  Newton, 
and  other  illuftrious  perfonaijes. — In  1724,  the  de- 
gree of  dodlor  of  divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by 
archbifliop  Wake.  I  he  fame  year  he  dedicated  to  his 
patron,  the  earl  of  MacclesliclJ,  his  edition  of  Lin- 
ginus  on  the  SuLlime,  with  a  new  Latin  vtrfion  and 
notes. 

When  tlie  church  of  St  M'.rtin's  was  rebuilt,  Dr 
Pearce  prea  -hed  a  fenrion  at  the  confeciation,  which 
he  afterwards  pri:ted,  and  accompanied  with  an  efTay 
on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  temples,  traced  from  the 
rude  iloncs  which  were  firft  ufei  tor  altars  to  the  noble 
ftrudiire  of  Solomon,  whi.h  he  confiders  as  the  fir'l 
temple  complet.ly  covered.  His  obfervitions  on  that 
building  which  is  called  the  Teni/'/e  of  Dngnii  removes' 
part  ot  the  difficulty  which  prefcnts  itfelt  in  the  narra- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  Sanifon  deftroycd  it. 

The  dc.-uiery  of  Winchcller  te^ominj  va.ant,    Dr 
I  z  "  Pcaroe 
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VciT'-.e.    Ptarce  was  aprointel  dean  io  17^9  ;  «nJ  in  Ore  year 

» '  17^4  h;  wns  tleacJ  prolocutor  of  the  lowrr  houfe  of 

convocation  for  tl.e  province  of  CanterLury.  Ills  frismls 
now  ("'gan  to  tKink  of  him  for  the  epil'copal  di(:nity  i 
but  MrDcnn's  hnji':'?e  r.tthcr  declined  it.  However, 
sftcrf^vcral  difficulties  had  been  llartei  an.l  lemovci', 
Jie-  confcnteJ  to  acecjit  ibe  bUhcpric  of  Ban;;;-r,  and 
promifed  Lord  Harlxicke  to  »'o  it  wiih  a  gool  grare. 
He-  accorJiiiL'ly  m».'.e  proper  ackrowle  l^menti  of  llie 
royal  poo.'iufs,  and  was  confceiatei  Fe'>.  12.  1748. 
LlpiDthe  de.linin;;  I'.atc  of  heaUh  o:  Dr  \Vilcock«, 
tilhop  of  Ro.  lieller,  the  bilhop  of  Bangor  vvus  fcvcral 
times  applied  to  by  arehbllhop  Heirinj  to  jccrpt  of 
Rochellcr,  and  th<r  deanery  of  VVeilmiiiler,  in  e«chanj.e 
fcr  Bans^or ;  bnt  the  bilhop  then  firlt  fi^/nified  his  de- 
fire  to  ol>f.in  leave  to  rtlign  and  retire  to  a  private 
life.  His  lordih-p.  hawever,  upon  beine  preffed,  fiif- 
fered  himfelf  to  l,e  prevailed  upon.-"  My  1  <>r  1  (f«id 
}ie  to  the  Duke  of  NewcalUe),  your  pr.ce  offers  thtfe 
c!i^iiiti''S  to  me  in  fo  geneious  and  tiie^ndly  a  manner, 
tlia  1  promifc  you  to  accept  ihtm  "  Upon  the  death 
of  Bidiop  Wilcocltii  he  was  accordingly  ;  romoted  to 
the  fee  of  Rochetler  an  1  deanery  ot  Wellminller  .n 
17^6.  Bilhop  Siierlock  died  in  i;!"!!,  and  I.oid  Bath 
offered  hi?  in'erell  ior  gettini;  the  bifhop  or  R.xchtfter 
appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  tKe  di:^cefe  of  London  ; 
but  the  bilhop  told  his  lordlhip,  that  he  had  dctcr- 
;iiiiied  never  to  Le  Liihop  of  London  or  aichbiihop  of 
Canterbury. 

in  the  year  1763,  his  lon'.fhip  bein:T   73  Vfara  old, 
and  finding  hiir.felr  kfs  fit   for  the  bufuiefs  of  bis  lia- 
tiors  as   bilhop  and  dtan,  informed   his   friend  Lord 
Bath  of  his  intention  to  refign  both,  and  live  in  a  re- 
tired  mani'.er  upon   his  pviva^e  fortune.      Lord   Bath 
undertook  to  aci;uaiut  his  majtfly  ;  who  named  a  day 
and  hour,  when  the  biftiop  was  admitted  slcne  into  the 
clofet.    He  told  the  king,  that  he  wifhed  to  have  fomc 
interval  betueen  the  fitigiics  of  Lufinefs  and  eternity; 
.and  defircd  his  uujtlty  to  confult  proper  perfons  about 
the  propriety  and  hgnlity  of  his  tefignation.   In  a^  out 
two  n  onlhs'thc  king  informed  him,  thit  Lord  Mans- 
field faw  no  o(  j-.dion  ;  and  that  Lord  Northington, 
vho    had    been    doubtful,     on    farther    confideratii.n 
tboui^ht  that    the    requert   might    be    corr  plied  with. 
Unfortunatrly  for  t!  e  bilhop,   Lord  Bath  applied  for 
Buliop  Newton  to  f-icceed.     This  alarmed  the  mini- 
ilrv,  who  thought  th^  t  no  dignities  fiionld  be  obtain- 
ed'but  through  their  hands.      They  therefore  oppofed 
the  relignation  ;  and  his  majefly  wjs  informed  that  the 
lifhops  d.fliked  tie  dtfign.      His  n.ajefty  ftnt  to  him 
again;  and  at  a  third  and  ence  told  him,  that  he  mull 
think  no  irore  of  rifi.'nint>.   The  bilhop  replied,  "  bir, 
I  am  all  duty  and  fu':  miffion ;"  and  tlicn  retired. 
In  T76S  he  obtained  leave  to  tclign  the  deanery  ;  in 

1773,  ^"^  '°'^  ''''  '^''y  •  ""^  ^^^''^  ^"^^  monthj  of  ling- 
ering decay,  he  died  St  Little  Ealing,  June  29.  1774. 

This  eminent  prebte  diff  inguifced  himfelf  in  every 
part  of  his  \:fc  b--  rhe  virtues  proper  to  bis  ftalion. 
Pi  litfr  rv  aouitics,  .-.nd  applicilion  to  facred  and 
phiiolo,;U.!.  learniii-,  appeir  !  y  his  works;  the  prin- 
cipal ol  wliich  are,  A  letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England,  en  occafion  of  the  bifhop  of  Rocheiter's 
cor.'.  ;mfrt  -to  the  Tower,  2d  edit.  1722.  Miraclts 
of  Jeuij  vindicated,  1727  an".  1728.  A  review  of  the 
ttU  of  Milton,  1733.  Two  letters  againll  Dr  Middle. 


ton,  occafioneJ  by  the  doftor's  letter  to  Wjtfrlsn-!,     r*e^r.-« 
on  the  publication  of  his  treatife,  intitled.  Scripiurf  J^'^^ 
yinJicaieJ,  3  edit.  I  "52.    And  lince  hii.  deatii,  acorn-         ' 
mtntary  with  notes  on  the  four  Evan  ':eli  (Is  and  tSe  /^cls 
of  the  .'^  podicB,  to.i;ether  wi(h  a  neiv  tranfl  tion  of  St 
P.iul's  firft   Epillle  to  the   Corinthians,   with  a  para- 
p' rife  and  notes,  have  been    puSiiihe ',  w  th  liis  lire 
prtfix.d,  from  oriir  nal  MSS.  in  2  vols  4I0. 

I  he  folhming  chara.:ler  of  t'ni:  excellent  bilhop  wan 
pubillhed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  177^,  and 
wa^  written,  as  we  are   tol ',  bv  a   c>nteiir,>oi-ary  nnl 
fr.end'     "  The  woild  has  rot  l>>ft  for  many  years  3 
more  refpeftaUt  mcnber  oi  foeie'y  than   the  late  Dr 
Pt'arce  ;  nor  the  eletgy  a  more  pi>.u8  and  Icirrncd  pre- 
late.     In  his  yo'inger    'ays,  beiore  he  berame  a  gra- 
dii,;te,  he  publilhcd  that  excdlent  edition  of  Longin\i?, 
Hill  admired  a:;  i  quoted  ly  the  bell  critics.      What  i» 
faid   of  Longines   hirr.felf    by    oui    ex:  client   Englillv 
poet,  is  as  iipplieable  to  the  e.'iior:  '  He   \h  hin.ftif 
the  gieat  fiiblime  he  draws ;'   for  vry  few  of  his  order 
ever  arrived  to  that  perfetliou  in  eloquence,  for  which 
he  was  fo  luftiy  eclebrtte!.   His  diffi'  n  was  timple,  ner- 
vous, ;'nd  flowing;  hi.s  lentimeiits  were  jull  and  fuMimc; 
nil  re  fubiime  tiian   the  heathen  critic,    in  piO])ortio:i 
to  the   fiiperior  fublimity  of  the  Chrillian  revel. ition. 
Yet  he  was  never  puffed  up  ..'ith  the  genera!  applaufci- 
of  the  world,    !  lit   of  an   hum!  le  deportmen',   refeni- 
bllng  the  meek  Jtfus  as  far  as  the  weaknc  fs  of  liumaii 
nature   can  refetnble   a   eharaiffer   without    fin.       blii 
coiinienanoe  w<s  .rlways  plicid,  an!   difpliytd  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  heart,  it  liis  exlciilive  charity  Ind  not 
])iove<!  it  to  a  demonllration.    His  thirif  of  knowlet'g;; 
prompted  him  to  a  very  lludious  life,  and  that  render- 
ed bmh  his  complexion  and  con.'iitution  delicate  ;  vet 
it  held  out  by  the  blclfing  of  Providejice  beyond  the 
85th  year  of  hia  age;  which  is  fhe  more  extraor  linary, 
conlidcring  the  midnight  lamp  !iad  call  a  p.lenefs  over 
his  complexion :   yet   with  ell  hia  Icarnin,^  and  know- 
ledge, fiis  liumility   and   modilly   rellraincd   hirti  from 
mary  publicatio-i.'i,  whi  h  the  woil  !  may  hope  for  from 
his  execiitois  ;  one  partie-uiarly  i:i  divinity,   whieh  ha» 
been  tl'C  *>' jeft  of  h^s  contempl.ition   for  many   years 
paft.     With  a  view  to  coirp'ele  that  work,  and  to  re- 
tire from  the  bulUe  of  the  world,  he  itriig^led  fo  bar  I 
to  rifii:jn  his  bifiiopric,  5:c.    After  pofrelTing  the  elVei  m 
and  veneration  of  all  who  knew  him  for  a   long  feries 
of  years,  either  as  reftrrof  a  very  large  pariih,  or  as  a 
di.;nitary  of  the  church,  he  h.-.s  left  the  world  in  tears; 
and   gone  to  receive  the   infinite  reward  of  his  pxty 
and  virtue  "    ■ 

PEARCII,  in  ichthyology.  See  Perca. 
The  pearcb  affords  good  Ijiort  for  the  angler.  The 
1  eft  time  for  their  biting  is  when  the  fpiing  is  ovtr, 
and  betore  the  heats  of  fummtr  come  on.  At  tlii» 
time  they  are  very  grei-dy ;  and  the  angler,  with  goo.l 
management,  may  take  at  one  Handing  all  that  arc 
in  the  hole,  te  they  ever  fo  many. 

The  proper  baitii  are  a  miiiow  or  young  frog;  but 
the  worm  called  t!ie  iriimi/inj;,  well  fcoured,  is  alfo 
excellent  at  all  times  of  the  year.  When  the  pearch 
bites,  he  fhould  always  have  a  great  deal  of  time  aU 
lowed  him  to  fwallow  tlie  Lait. 

The  pcarch  will  bite  all  day  long,  if  the  weather  be 
cloudy  ;  but  the  beil  time  is  from  eight  to  ten  in  the 
morning,    and  from    three  till  fis  in  the  afternoon. 

The 
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rch,    The  pearch  !e  very  ah(lemioii9  in  winter,  and  wih  fi.1-     of  a  pigeon's  egg 

«■•'■     dom  bite  in  thii  feiifon  of  the  year:   if  f'e  tlies  it  all, 

^~~'  it  is  in  the  mi.ldie  of  the  I'ay  :  at  which  time  inuecri 
(11  fi(h  bite  beft  at  th.it  feafon. 

If  the  bait  be  n  minow,  wirch  is  the  'ait  that  af- 
fords molt  divf rfion  to  the  an^jier,  it  iniid  '-e  fa"cn(d 
to  the  hook  abvr,  t-y  piitdn?  the  honk  ihrou.'h  tlie 
tipper  h'p  or  back-fin  ;  it  mnft  be  k-  pt  at  about  mid- 
water,  an  !  the  fljat  miiil  be  a  quill  and  *  cork,  t!ut 
the  minow  alone  m'.y  not  be  r'blc  to  fink  it. 

The  line  mull  b;  of  fi'.k,  and  ItronK  .  and  the  hook 
■rrned  with  a  fmall  and  fine  wite,  tl  at  if  a  pike  !>ould 
t.\ke  the  bait,  as  is  net  nnfrqntntly  the  cae,  he  tiiKy 
be  taken.  The  way  to  cany  the  mnows  or  ftrall 
cud/tons  alivj  for  baice  is  thii  :  "'.  tin  p^t  is  to  be 
provided,  with  holes  in  the  lid,  nnd  fi.Ieil  with  w.-ttr  ; 
and  the  fiHi  brim;  put  in  this,  the  w;  fir  is  to  be  chan- 
ged once  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  hole,  wiih 


out  takini;  off  the  lid  .it  Bny  time,  except  when  the 
bait  is  to  be  taken  out. 

A  fmall  calHnjj  net,  made  forthcfe  little  fi;1),  (hould 
be  taken  out  with  ilic  pcf.rch  tackle  ;  r.nd  one  or  two 
cafts  of  t.'.is  will  '.ake  baits  enoui^h  for  tlie  day,  with- 
out any  farther  trou'  le.  When  the  bait  u  a  trog, 
the  hook  is  to  b;  faiicned  to  the  epper  p^rt  ot  the 
Icif.  The  belt  place  f»r  the  lilhing  for  p-arch  is  in 
the  turn  rf  the  wjter  near  foine  gravelly  fcour.  A 
place  of  this  k  nd  being  pitched  tipon.  It  (hould  1  e 
baited  overnik;ht  with  lobworms  chopped  to  pieces  ; 
sni  in  the  m-  rniiijj,  on  r'oine'  to  it,  the  depth  k9  to  be 
regularly  plurr.bed,  and  t'>en  the  hook  !k  to  be  baited 
with  the  wc  tm  or  other  tait  ;  and  as  it  lira^a  along, 
the  pearch  will  f  on  feize  upon  it. 

PkARCtt-Glue,  the  nme  o!  a  kind  of  glue,  of  ij- 
markable  ftrength  and  purity,  made  trom  ih;  ikins  of 
pearched. 

PLARl.,  in  mturd  hilloiy,  a  hard,  white,  fltining 
body,  ufujily  toundilh,  iouni  in  a  lellaceous  fi(h  re- 
feniblinix  an  oyllcr 

Pearl.-,  though  e''efmed  of  the  number  of  gems  by 
siir  jewcUerd,  and  highly  v.ilutd,  not  only  at  this  time 
but  in  all  Bi'es,  proreed  only  from  a  dillemper  in  the 
creature  t  at  produces  them,  .'.nalogous  to  the  btzoais 
and  other  Itony  concretions  in  fcveial  aniinsls  of  other 
kinds. 

The  fill  in  which  thefc  are  iifually  produced  is  the 
£all  InJi.m  ocarl-oyller,  as  it  i<  commonly  cailcd. 
Bcfidcs  this  (hell,  thir;  are  many  others  that  are  found 
to  produce  pearls;  as  the  comnion  oyl'cr.  tin-  mufcle, 
■nd  fcvtral  olhcis  ;  the  pe^rl5  of  which  are  olten  very 
good  ;  but  thofe  of  the  true  lii.lian  l.cibrri,  or  ]  carl- 
©ftytr,  are  in  general  fuperior  t.">  sll.  The  fi>iall  or 
feedpeaih,  alfo  c.lled  ounce ptarL,  from  their  beii;g 
fold  ly  the  ounce  and  not  by  tale,  afe  valHy  the 
inolt  nuirerou*  an!  common:  but,  as  in  diamcn  !8, 
among  the  ii  uUitudes  of  fmall  oncp,  there  aie  Irnalltr 
■  umbers  and  l:rgcr  found,  fo  in  pearU  there  arc  larger 
and  larger  kinl.f  ;  but  rs  they  increafe  in  lizc,  they 
are  proportion  ddy  Itfs  frequent  ;  and  this  is  one  rca- 
fon  of  their  preat  price.  We  have  Scotch  peails  fre- 
quently as  big  as  a  little  tare,  forne  as  bi,;  as  a  large 
pea,  and  fome  few  of  the  llze  of  a  horle-heau  ;  but 
thcfe  arc  ufually  of  a  bad  (hape,  and  of  little  value  in 
proportion  to  their  weight.  Piiilip  II.  of  S])ain  had 
a  ;:earl  pctfed  lu  its  Ihape  and  colour,  and  of  the  lize 
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The  finell,  and  what  is  called  the 
true  fhape  of  the  pearl,  is  a  pcrfefl  xonnl  ;  hut  if' 
pea.h  o^  a  conliderable  fizs  are  of  the  Ciitpc  of  a  pear, 
r«  is  not  uiifrequently  the  cafe,  they  art  not  lefs  va- 
lued, i!*  thpy  f'.-rvc  for  e  r  rin.rs  and  other  otnaa.ents. 
The-r  colour  outrht  to  le  a  pure  white  ;  anJ  that  not 
adeid  an'  liflfs,  but  a  cl»r  an',  Irilllant  on-:  thry 
r;u't  he  ptrrfeftly  free  frrm'any  foulnefs,  f;JOt,  or  (l.ii.i ; 
an!  their  furfaie?  muil  be  naturally  frr.ooth  and  gloffy; 
for  tliey  bring  their  natural  poliih  with  th.cm,  whiLh 
art  i=  not  a'.le  to  improve. 

All  pf-arls  are  fonncd  of  the  matter  of  the  (hc-ll,  an! 
con  fill  of  a  number  of  coats  fpread  with  perfeit  regu- 
larity one  over  another,  in  the  manner  of  the  feveral 
coats  of  an  onion,  or  like  the  fevcral  flrata  of  the 
ilonts  found  in  the  bl.iodcrs  or  llomachs  of  animair, 
only  much  thinner. 

Manner  of  bifhing  fjr  Pfiri.^  in  ihe  Eajl  IniSet. — 
Thcic  are  two  feafons  for  pearl  filhinj  :  the  firjt  is  in 
March  an'l  April,  and  t!ie  lift  in  Augiiil  and  Septem- 
ber ;  and  the  mire  rain  there  fills  in  the  year,  the 
more  plentiful  are  thcfe  fidieries.  At  the  he2in:;ing 
ot  the  leitfon  there  are  f.^mttime.i;  250  barks  on  the 
h.nks ;  the  larger  barku  have  two  divers,  an.!  the 
fn.allcr  one.  As  foon  as  the  barks  arrive  »t  the  place 
where  the  filh  lie,  ind  have  call  anchor,  each  diver 
bin  Is  a  ilone,  fix  inches  thick  and  a  foot  long,  under 
his  body  ;  which  ftrves  him  as  a  ballal',  prevents  hi< 
being  driven  away  ly  the  motion  of  the  water,  and 
enables  him  to  walk  more  fleadily  un.ler  the  w.^ves. 
They  alio  tie  another  very  heavy  lion;  to  one  foot,  by 
which  they  are  very  foeJdy  fent  to  the  ho'.tom  ot  the 
fca  :  and  as  the  oyller.s  are  ufua'ily  firmi)  f.ifttned  t;> 
the  rock-*,  they  arm  their  Innds  with  leather  mitten', 
to  prevent  thtir  being  wounded  in  pulling  them  vio- 
lently off;  but  this  talk  fome  perform  with  an  iron 
r.'ke.  In  the  lall  piace,  each  diver  carries  down 
with  him  a  large  net  in  the  manner  of  a  Lick,  tied  to 
hi»  neck  ^y  a  Ion,;  cor.',  the  other  end  of  which  i'S 
fillened  to  the  fide  of  the  bark.  1  his  net  is  to  hold 
theoyftirs  gathered  from  the  rock,  and  the  cord  is 
to  pull  up  the  divtr  when  his  bng  is  full,  or  when  he 
wants  a  r. 

In  this  equip:rge  he  f.imeciines  precipitates  Kim- 
fe!f  lixty  feet  under  wa:er ;  nnd  rs  he  has  no  time  to 
lole,  he  no  fuoner  arrives  at  the  bottom,  than  lie  be- 
gins tT  run  iro.n  fide  to  ll  If ,  ttiriri g  up  all  t.'.e  oy- 
Iters  he  meets  with,  and  cr.  rnming  chcin  into  his  bad.- 
get. 

At  whatever  doth  the  divers  are,  the  light  is  fo 
great,  th--.t  they  calily  fee  wh.ic^'vtr  pafTes  in  the  fea  ; 
and,  to  their  great  con'.ternati  n,  foinetime;  perceive 
monllrous  fines,  from  wnich  all  their  ad.lrcfs  in  i:iu  1- 
dying  the  water,  Sec.  will  not  iihvays  fave  them,  bi:t 
they  unhappily  1  CLome  their  prey  :  and  of  ail  X'.e 
dangers  ot  the  lilh-'ryj  this  is  one  of  the  greattil  a.>  I 
molt  ufual.  The  beft  divers  will  keep  under  water 
near  h  It  an  hour,  and  the  reft  do  not  Itay  lefs  than  a 
quarter.  During  this  time  they  hull  their  breath 
without  the  ufe  of  oils  or  any  .ilher  liquors;  only 
accpiiring  the  ha'jit  by  long  practice.  When  thiy 
find  thcmfclves  ftraitened,  they  pull  the  rope  to 
which  the  bag  is  faftenel,  and  hold  f"-!!  by  it  v,it!i 
both  han '.8  :  when  thofc  in  the  b  rk,  t  king  the  lig- 
nal,  heave  them  up  into  the  air,  2nd  unload  tliem  of 
i  tbeir 
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Ttarl.  their  fidi ;  whicli  is  fomttimes  5DD  oyllers,  and  ibme- 
^  /~~^  times  not  al  ove  50.  Some  of  the  divers  need  a  mo- 
ment's rtfpite  to  recover  breatlij  others  jump  in  again 
inllantly,  continuing  tliis  violent  cxcrcife  without  in- 
ttrmifiion  for  fcvcral  hoUrs. 

On  the  (hore  they  unload  their  barki,  and  lay  their 
oyfters  in  an  infinite  num'  er  of  little  pits  dug  in  tlie 
Lnd  fo\ir  or  five  feet  f<]uare,  railing  heaps  of  fand 
over  them  to  the  height  of  a  man  ;  and  in  this  condi- 
tion they  are  left  till  the  rain,  wind,  and  fun,  have 
obliged  them  to  open,  which  foon  kills  them  :  upon 
this  the  flefh  rots  and  dries,  and  the  pearl;,  thus  difen- 
gaged,  fall  into  the  pit  on  their  taking  out  the  fhells. 
After  clearing  the  pits  of  the  grefler  filth,  they  fift 
the  fand  feveral  times  in  order  to  find  the  pearl ;  but, 
whatever  care  they  take,  thty  always  lofe  a  great 
many.  After  cleaning  and  drying  the  pearls,  they 
are  paffed  through  a  kind  of  ficve,  according  to  their 
fizes ;  the  fmalleft  are  then  fold  as  feed-pearls,  and 
the  reft  put  up  to  auftion,  and  fold  to  the  higheft 
bidder. 

Though  thofe  ornaments  are  met  with  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  glo!  e,  the  molt  etltcmed  have  always  been 
thofe  of  Afia  and  the  eaft  coall  of  Africa.  In  the 
kingdom  of  IVIadura,  which  lies  on  the  ealt  of  Mala- 
bar, there  aie  many  pearl  fifheri^s.  Tutukurin  or 
Tutucorin  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  city  on 
Mel  f'/i'V  ^^^  filhi-ry  cnaft.  At  the  time  tlie  Portuguefe  were 
Jjijl.  mailers  in  thefe  parts,  the  taking  of  oyllcis   in    the 

Jlniits  betwixt  the  illand  of  Ceylon  and  the  conti- 
tent,  was  (lylcd,  by  way  ot  excellence,  the  f.jhsry,  and 
vtry  dtfcivedly  ;  tor  though  fome  prefer  the  pearls 
taken  near  the  ifland  of  Bahnren  in  the  Perfian  gulf, 
and  thofe  likcwife  found  on  the  coaft  of  China  at 
Hainan,  yet  it  mijjht  be  very  eafily  proved,  from  the 
comparifon  of  the  annii.->l  amount  of  thofe  fifheries 
within  this  period,  that  ihey  weie  very  fe!do.:i  fupe- 
rior  to  this  of  wliich  we  are  fpeakinjr.  It  was  one 
of  the  wifell  points  in  the  PorcuEjuele  policy,  that, 
thou.'h  they  were  really  in  ponefTion  of  this  benefici;.! 
commerce,  yet  they  chofe  to  diffemble  it,  and  took 
all  imaginable  precautions  in  order  to  make  the  natives 
-believe  that  they  were  perfectly  hee,  and  th.'t  their 
interpofition  was  not  fo  much  the  effecls  of  authority 
as  of  good-will ;  it  was  for  tins  resfon  that  they  nevtr 
prettn  led  to  ereft  any  fort  either  at  Tutucoriii  or  at 
Calipatnani,  two  towns  upon  the  continent,  from 
wheine  mod  of  the  filhers  and  their  barks  came,  and 
that  they  fufFcred   the  ancient  cuflom.'!  to  take  place. 

The  ftafon  of  the  fifiu-iy  was  the  letter  end  of  April 
or  bei^innlnc;  of  May,  fomctimes  fooner,  fometimes 
lht:r,  accoiding  to  the  weather.  Tl)e  direition  01  it 
vas  left  entirely  to  the  foverei^n  of  the  country,  call- 
ed tlic  n/T/i  ;  and  the  Poituguefe,  in  quality  of  the 
I^roteftors  of  the  fea,  fent  two  frigates  to  defend 
the  fifning-vefrcls  horn  the  Malabar  and  Maldive  pi- 
rates. 'Ihe  time  which  this  De'.rl-fifhinc;  hilled  was 
about  a  fortnight,  of  the  beginning  of  whi.h  the  naik 
gave  pu' lie  notice;  and,  the  day  I  eing  come,  there 
repaired  to  the  plate  afligned  feveral  t'loufands  of 
people  of  all  ftxes  and  ages,  and  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  fifiiincr  vefills,  and  divers  from  fivi  or  fix  hun- 
dred to  a  thoufand  or  more.  Upon  a  fignal  given 
the  botts  put  to  fea  ;  and,  having  chofe  their  proper 
itatiun;,   the  divers  plunged  snd   broi;ght  up  the  oy- 
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flers  in  little  baficets  upon  their  head.^i ;  with  which 
the  boats  being  fufiieiently  laden,  they  were  carried 
on  (hore,  where  the  people  who  remained  there  for 
that  purpofe  buried  them  in  the  fand,  till,  I  y  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  the  fidi  was  corrupted  and  confumeJ,  and 
the  pearls  eafily  taken  out.  The  whole  coiiduiil  of 
the  firll  day's  filhery  belonged  to  the  ii.iik  ;  and,  af- 
ter that  deduclion,  what  was  caught  every  d:ty  was 
fcpaiated,  and  particularly  dillinguiihed,  but  wxnt  to 
the  common  profit.  The  whole  number  of  the  people 
employed  at  fea  and  on  fitorc  amounted  frequently  to 
50,000  or  60,000  fouls ;  and  the  pavilions  and  tent* 
fet  up  for  their  accommodation  made  a  fine  appearance 
at  a  didance.  When  the  pearls  were  extraftcd,  cleanfed, 
and  dried,  they  padcd  them  through  a  kind  of  Ceves, 
by  which  their  fizes  were  diftinguiflied.  When  all 
was  over,  the  naik  appointed  a  time  and  place  for  the 
public  market;  in  confequence  of  which  there  was  a 
kind  of  fair,  that  billed  commonly  from  the  clofe  of 
June  till  the  beginning  of  September.  The  fmalleft, 
which  are  what  we  <:z\\  feed  pearl,  they  fold  by  weight, 
and  all  the  reft  according  to  their  refpeclive  fizes  and 
beauty,  from  a  few  fhiUings  up  to  ten  or  twenty 
pounds,  and  fometimes  more  a-piece  j  but  there  were 
few  buyers,  except  the  P^irtuguefe  merchants,  who, 
bringing  rca  !y  money,  had  got  b3rgains,  and  thus  ail 
parties  were  pleafed.  The  Poituguefe  afTumed  the 
protetlioQ  of  this  fillieryveiy  foon  alter  they  fcttleil  in 
the  Indies,  and  held  it  till  the  year  1658,  when,  in 
confequence  of  their  loffes  in  Ceylon  and  elfewhere, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  have  remain- 
ed in  pofienion  of  it  ever  fincc. 

The  Dutch  have  changed  this  method,  as  we  are 
informed  by  a  perfon  very  well  acquainted  with  their 
affairs.  'I  he  courfe  into  which  they  have  put  it  is,  in 
few  words,  this :  the  camp  is  fonn. times  held  on  the 
coaft  of  Madura,  upon  the  continent  ;  fometimes  on 
the  ifiand  of  Manar,  which  is  in  the  hanJs  of  the 
Dutch,  who,  notwitliftanding,  follow  the  example  of 
the  Portuguefe,  ani  lay  claim  to  no  higher  title  than 
that  of  pr.itectors  of  the  lifliery,  in  which  quality  their 
commiff.iry  is  ever  in  the  camp,  as  well  as  the  naik 
or  fovcreign  of  the  country,  who  is  alfo  the  rajah  of 
Tanjour.  The  oyfters  caught  every  day  arc  put  up  in 
tuns  or  barrels,  of  which,  when  a  certain  rum'^er  are 
full,  they  put  them  up  to  fale  by  way  of  audtion  ;  and 
the  merchants  bid  according  as  they  have  an  opi- 
nion of  the  oyftcre  for  the  feafon  :  but  the  midille 
price  is  between  30  and  40  (hillings  fteiHng  per  cafl«. 
When  a  merchant  has  bought  fuch  a  lot  as  this,  he 
carries  it  to  his  quarters  ;  and  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  he  proceeds  to  opening  the  oyfters,  but  al- 
ways in  the  air,  for  the  (Icr.ch  is  fo  great  as  to  be  al- 
nioft  infuppartable.  They  open  them  over  tubs,  into 
which  they  pour  what  comes  out  of  the  oyfter,  as  alfo 
that  mbddy  water  that  remains  in  the  calk  ;  next 
they  draw  it  out  into  cullen^iers  of  feveral  fizes, 
and  at  length  perhaps  they  find  four  or  five  (hillings 
worth  of  pearls,  fometinies  to  the  v.due  of  ten  or 
twelve  poun  Is ;  fo  that  it  is  a  perfect  lottery,  by 
which  fome  few  becoming  rich,  it  betrays  numbers 
into  bcgeary.  Tiiis  pearl-fiilury,  we  are  told,  brings 
the  Dutch  company  an  annu  :1  tribute  of  20,ooc  I. 

There  are  a  varitiv  of  rivers  great  and  fmall  in 
Eaftc-rn  TartBiy  coufidcrable  for   pearl-fifhery ;    but 
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1.  ihefe  pearls,  thdUG:h  much  tfteemed  by  the  Tartars, 
"^  would  be  little  valued  by  Europeans,  on  account  of 
their  deftfls  in  fhape  and  colour.  The  Emperor 
Kang-hi  had  feveral  chaplets  or  firings  of  thcfe  pearls, 
each  containing  ico,  which  were  very  large,  and  ex- 
aftty  matched.  There  are  many  rivulets  in  Livonia 
wliich  produce  pearls  almoft  equal  in  iize  and  clear- 
ncfs  to  the  Orif  iital  ones.  There  nre  feveral  fifheries 
both  on  the  eaftern  and  weftern  coafts  of  Africa  ;  the 
ir.olt  confiderable  of  which  lie  round  fome  fmall  illands, 
over-agaiiift  the  kingdom  of  Sofiil'.  ;  but  the  people 
thus  employed,  inftcad  of  cxpofintj  the  oyfters  to  the 
warmth  ot  the  fun,  which  would  induce  them  to  open, 
lay  them  upon  the  embers  ;  by  which  abfurd  method, 
thofe  pearls  which  they  catch  contraiSl  a  dull  kind  of 
rednefs,  which  robs  them  of  their  natural  luHre  as 
well  as  of  their  value.  Pearl-fifhing  is  performed  by 
the  women  as  well  as  the  men  ;  both  being  equally 
expert.  In  the  fea  of  California  alfo  there  are  very 
rich  pearl- fifheries.  In  Japan  likcwifc  there  are 
found  pearls  of  ijreat  price.  Pearls  are  met  with  in 
all  parts  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  Indian  Ocesn,  on  the 
low  part  of  the  coall  of  Arabia  Felix  named  Baharai, 
adjoining  to  the  Ptrfian  Gulf.  They  are  likewife 
found  on  the  lo-.v  coait  a!  out  Gunibroom  to  the  eail- 
ward  of  the  Perfian  Gulf  ;  and  many  of  the  fiiiell 
kind  are  met  with  on  the  coalls  of  Ceylon.  They 
are  moil  plentiful  in  the  Baharen,  between  the  coalt 
of  Arabia  Felix  and  Ormus,  when.e  they  are  traiif- 
ported  to  Aleppo,  then  fcntto  Leghorn,  and  then  cir- 
culated througri  Europe;. 

It  has  !)ccn  very  commonly  fuppofed,  that  pesris 
are  found  in  a  kind  of  oyilcrs  ;  and  fuch  the  pearl 
filhes  are  called  in  part  of  the  above  account  extraited 
from  the  Univeifal  Hiftory;  but  Mr  Bruce  abfolutelv 
denies  this,  and  informs  us  that  ther.^  is  no  fuch  fifh 
as  an  oylttr  to  be  met  with  in  the  Red  Sea  in  particular. 
They  are  indeed  found  in  bivalve  lliell?,  of  which  there 
are  three  kinds  commcnly  fought  after  by  the  pearl 
fifhers.  One  of  thcfe  is  a  kind  of  mufcle  now  vvry 
rare  ;  but  whether  more  plentiful  iornieily  than  at 
prefent  is  not  known  ;  they  are  pruicipaliy  found  in  the 
north  end  of  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  Egyptian  fide; 
and  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  that  the  only  place  in 
which  he  ever  met  with  them  was  about  Cofiuir,  And 
to  the  northward  of  it,  where  there  was  an  ancient 
port  called  Myos  Hermosy  "  which  (fays  Mr  Bruce) 
commentators  have  called  the  port  of  the  Aluufe, 
when  they  fliould  have  tranflated  it  the  harbour  of  the 
Mufc/e:' 

The  fecond  fort  of  (hell  is  called  Pinna.  It  is 
broad  and  femicircular  at  the  top,  decreafing  gradually 
until  it  turns  fliarp  at  the  lower  end,  where  the  hinge 
is.  The  outfide  is  rough  and  figured,  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour,  and  fomctinies  three  feet  long,  and  ex- 
tremely brittle  ;  the  infide  lined  with  that  beautiful 
fulillancc  called  nacre,  or  mother-of-pearl. 

The  third  kind  of  Pearl-fhtll  is  the  only  one  which 
can  he  faid  to  bear  any  refemblance  to  the  oyilcr  ; 
though  even  t!.is  is  evideutly  of  a  different  genus. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  writings  of  Linnxus  hy 
Richard  Pulteney,  M.  D.  p.  42.  it  is  faid  that  Linnreus 
made  a  remarkable  difcovery  relating  to  the  genera- 
tion of  pearls :  in  the  river  pearl-mufcle  (mya  mar^a- 
rk'ifcraj  a  Ihell  filh  found  iu  feveial  rivers  of  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland  ;  that  this  fifh  will  bear  removal  P<-3rI. 
remarkably  well ;  and  that  in  fome  places  they  form  '"" 
refcrvoirs  for  the  puipofe  of  keeping  it,  and  taking 
out  the  pearl,  which  in  a  certain  period  will  be  re- 
newed again.  The  difcovery  was  a  method  which 
Linnaeus  found  of  putting  thefe  mufcles  into  a  (fate  of 
producing  pearls  at  his  pleafure,  though  the  final 
effeA  did  not  take  place  for  feveral  years ;  but  that  in 
five  or  fix  years  after  the  operation,  the  pearl  would 
have  acquired  the  fize  of  a  vetch.  Dr  Pulteney  re- 
grets that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  means  by 
which  Linnojud  accompiifhed  this  extraordinary  ope- 
ration, which  was  contidered  as  important,  fince  it  is 
certain  the  author  was  rewarded  with  a  munificent 
premium  from  the  ftatea  of  the  kingdom  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Tlie  coleurs  of  pearls  are  different  according  to  the 
fliells  in  which  they  are  fcund.  The  firll  kind  often 
produces  thofe  of  a  fine  fhape  and  excellent  luftre, 
but  feldora  of  that  very  fine  colour  which  enhances 
their  price.  The  fecond  kind  produces  pearls  having 
tlie  rcdJilTi  caft  of  the  inner  fhell  of  the  pinna,  called 
mother  of  pearl ;  which  feems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
Reaumur,  that  the  pearls  are  formed  from  the  gluti- 
nous fluid  which  makes  the  firll  rudiments  of  the  fhell ; 
and  this  kind  of  pearl  Is  foimd  to  *  e  more  red  as  it  is 
formed  nearer  the  broad  part  ot  the  fhell,  which  is 
reddei  than  the  other  end.  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  pearl  found  in  this  fhell  is  the  penlm  or  peninim 
of  Scripture  ;  and  that  this  name  is  derived  from  its 
redncfo.  "  On  the  contrary  (fays  he),  the  word 
pinna  has  been  idly  imagined  to  be  derived  from  penna, 
a  feather;  as  bein;(  broa !  and  round  at  the  top, 
and  ending  at  a  point,  or  like  a  quill  below.  The 
Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Scripture,  erroneous  and  in- 
aCv urate  in  many  things  more  material,  tranllates  this- 
peninim  by  rubies,  without  any  foundation  or  authority 
but  becaufe  they  were  both  red,  as  are  bricks  er  tiles, 
and  m.iny  other  things  of  bafe  raaterialj.  The  Greeks 
have  tranflated  it  literally /('na  or  pimia,  and  the  fhell 
t!  ey  call  pinnicus;  and  many  places  occur  in  Straf.o,. 
Theoplirdllus.  Eli»n,  and  Ptolemy,  which  are  men.- 
tioned  as  famous  for  this  kind  of  pearl.  I  fliould  ima- 
gine alfo,  tlat  by  Solomon  faying  it  is  the  moll  pre- 
cious of  all  produclions,  he  means  that  this  Ipecies  of 
pearl  was  the  mofl  valued  or  the  bell  known  in  Judasa;  . 
for  though  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  excellency  of 
pearls  was  their  whiteiief',  yet  we  know  that  the  pearls 
of  a  yellowlfh  rati  are  thofe  efteemed  in  India  to  this 
day,  as  the  peninim  or  reddifh  pearl  was  in  Ju  !m  in 
the  days  of  Solomon.  In  Job,  where  all  the  variety 
of  precious  Hones  are  mentioned,  the  tranflator  is  forced, 
as  it  were  unwillingly,  to  render  peninim  pearls,  as  he 
ought  indeed  to  have  done  in  many  other  places  where 
it  occurs." 

The  third  fort  of  fliell  produces  pearls  of  extreme 
whitencfs,  which  Bothart  fiys  are  called  darra  or  tlurti 
in  Arabic;  which  fctms  to  be  a  general  term  for  all 
kinds  of  pearls  in  Scripture,  whereas  the  peninim  is  one 
in  particul  r.  But  thcugh  the  charaCler  of  this  pearl 
be  extreme  whitenefs,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  there 
are  fliades  or  differences  of  it.  The  clearcll,  he  fay?, 
are  thcfe  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  but  the  pearls  of  India  have 
the  colour  of  the  flakes  or  divilions  of  the  lapis  fpc- 
cuiaris.  The  nioft  excellent  are  tUofc  like  a  folution 
3  of : 
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F'lfl.  or  alum,  limpiJ,  milky  like,  an  J  even  with,  a  certain 
■""''"""  almod  IrnperccptiMc  calt  of  a  fiery  colour.  Tiieo- 
phraftiK  telU  us,  that  thcfe  pearls  are  iraufparent,  as 
the  <'.f  fcri:)tion  of  Pliny  wouIJ  lead  us  to  imaj/inc ; 
hut  it  is  not  fo :  and  if  they  were,  it  is  apprthendcJ 
they  wonl.'.  lofc  all  their  beauty  and  value,  and  approach 
too  much  to  gl  ife.  The  value  of  thtfe  commodities 
depends  upon  their  fize,  regularity  of  form,  whether 
round  or  not,  weight,  fnioolhncfs,  colour,  and  the 
different  ftn  '.cs  of  thnt  colour.  The  pearl  tiihers  fay, 
ihst  when  the  (hell  is  fniooth  and  perled,  they  never 
expert  to  find  any  pe  .rU,  !.ut  always  do  fo  when  it 
has  l.e?un  to  he  deformed  and  dillorted.  Hiuce  it 
would  feem,  t'.ist  as  the  fidi  lurned  older,  t  it-  velTils 
containing  tiie  juice  for  forminT  ihe  fhfU,  and  keeping 
it  in  its  vic;our,  jcrew  weak  and  ruptured  ;  and  thence, 
fr<mi  this  iiii^e  ajcumulatinij  in  the  fifh,  the  pearl  was 
formed,  and  the  fhell  brouijht  to  decay,  as  fuppofcd  Uy 
Mr  Rcaumar.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  ou..'ht  to  be 
known  by  t'le  form  of  the  (hell  whtthcr  the  pearl  is 
large  or  fmall  j  and  thus  the  fmaller  ones  Ijein;!  thrown 
back  into  the  fea,  a  conAant  crop  of  large  ptarls  mi^jlit 
l,e  obtained. 

Pliny  fay  that  pearls  are  the  moft  valuable  and  ex- 
cellent c.f  all  precious  HoAn  ;  and  from  our  Saviour'e 
comparinjr  the  kingdom  ot  heaven  to  a  pearl,  it  would 
feem  that  tliey  really  wtre  held  in  fuch  hijjh  eltima- 
tion  at  that  f'nie.  Mi  Bruce,  however,  is  of  opinion, 
th.il  this  extraordinary  vilue  wa.  put  only  upon  t>ie 
very  lurcjc  kind  ;  of  which  we  arc  told,  that  Serviha, 
the  mother  of  Marcus  Brutus,  prefented  one  to  Ciefar 
of  the  V  iue  of  50,000  1.  of  our  money;  and  Cleopatra 
dilfolved  one  worth  250,000!.  in  vinegar,  which  rtie 
ifiuk  at  a  fupper  with  Mark  Antony. 

It  is  generally  f.iid  that  the  ptatl  (hells  grow  on 
rocks,  which,  lo^^ether  with  the  method  of  catching 
them,  we  have  already  mentioned.  Some  fay  they 
arc  taken  with  nets:  from  whence  Mr  Bruce  rontra- 
vcrls  the  idea  of  their  growing  on  rocks  ;  for  no- 
body, he  fays,  would  enphiy  nets  to  gather  fiui  froin 
amon^  rocks.  He  tells  us,  that  all  kinds  of  them 
are  found  in  the  deep  ft  end  (KlKft  water,  and  foftell 
bottom  ;  the  parts  of  niofl  of  them  bci  g  t(  o  fine  to 
hear  the  agit.ition  of  the  fea  amon.;  the  rocks.  It  is 
obferved  that  they  pror'ue  the  mod  beautiful  pearls 
in  thofe  places  of  the  f-a  where  a  quantity  of  fre(h 
vater  falls.  "  Thus  (fa)S  Mr  Bruce),  in  the  Red  Sea, 
t'lev  are  always  moll  eReemed  ch  t  were  filhed  from 
Suakern  fouthwaid,  ifiac  is,  in  thofc  paits  correfpon.j- 
ing  to  the  country  anciently  called  llerbtria  and  y^z./- 
v,iu  ;  on  the  Arabian  Coall,  neir  the  illand  Camr.ran, 
where  there  is  ;ibundance  of  f.eli  water  ;  and  in  the 
illand  of  Foolht.  As  it  is  a  filli  that  del'L'hts  In  repofe, 
I  ima^riue  it  avoids  this  pjrt  of  the  Gulf,  as  lyinu 
open  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  agitated  by  Viria'.ile 
win  Is  " 

Mr  Bruce  mentions  a  mufclc  found  in  the  fait 
fjjriogs  of  the  Nubia-i  defert  ;  in  many  of  which  he 
found  tl.ofe  ex.;refcente3  which  might  be  cAlcA  pearls. 
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but  b)1  of  thi"m  ill  formed,  foul,  and  of  a  I  ad  rolour, 
though  of  the  fame  confilltncc,  and  lodged  in  the  " 
fame  part  of  the  body  as  thofc  in  the  fea.  '•  The 
mufcle,  too  ^faye  our  author),  is  in  every  rrfpcft  fimi. 
lar,  I  tliink  larger.  The  outer  (kin  or  covcriner  of  it 
is  of  a  vivid  green.  Upon  removing  this,  which  is  the 
epidermis,  what  next  appears  is  a  beautiful  pink, 
withoat  glofs,  and  feemiiigly  of  a  ca'cuteous  nature. 
Below  this,  the  mother-of-pearl,  which  is  undermolt, 
is  a  white  without  luUrc,  partaking  much  of  the  blue 
and  very  little  of  the  red  :  and  this  is  ail  the  difl'erciicc 
I  ol'ferved  between  it  anil  the  pearl-bearing  mufcle  of 
the  Red  Sea." 

"  In  Scotlanc!,  cfpecia'ly  to  the  northward  (a),  in 
all  rivers  runn  ng  from  lakc>,  there  ire  foimd  muf:lei 
that  have  p'tans  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  thouiih 
fcldom  of  larire  fize.  They  were  (oimerly  tolerably 
cheap,  but  lately  the  wearui^  of  i-eal  pcarU  coming 
into  fiilhiou,  thofe  ot  Scotland  have  increafe  !  in  pric3 
greatly  beyond  their  v.due,  and  fuperior  often  to  the 
pri  e  of  oriental  ones  when  liought  in  the  eaft.  The 
le.ifon  of  this  is  a  demand  froni  London,  where  they 
are  a<£tua!ly  employed  in  work,  and  folJ  as  oriintal. 
But  the  excel!'  ncy  of  all  glafs  nr  pafte  m  uufadory, 
it  11  likely,  will  keep  the  price  of  this  article,  and  the 
deii.and  for  it,  within  bounds,  when  every  Udy  has  it 
in  her  power  to  wear  in  her  ears,  for  the  price  ot  fix- 
pence,  n  pearl  as  Icautiful  in  colour,  note  elej;ant  in- 
form, lighter  an  !  eafier  to  csrry,  and  as  much  1  igger 
cs  Ihe  plcttfes,  ih  in  the  lamous  on  s  of  Cleopatra  i:ui 
ScrvUI:;.  In  S,otl?nd,-  a«  will  as  in  the  call,  the 
fmootli  nnd  perteft  (hell  tanly  produces  a  pearl;  the 
cro'kcd  vd  d'.flortcd  (hell  fcld<im  wants  one. 

The  mothtr-of  pearl  manutaiSory  is  Iroueht  to  the 
greateft  ;ierfetfiun  at  Jerufilem.  The  moft  beautiful 
fiuU  of  ihifi  kind  is  that  of  the  p«ninim  already  raen- 
tu)ned  ;  but  it  is  too  brittle  to  be  employed  in  any 
large  piece.i  of  workinanniip  ;  whence  that  kind  named 
Ciora  is  moft  ufually  employed  ;  and  great  q'lantities  of 
tliis  are  daily  I  roUifht  from  the  Re  !  Sea  to  JcrufaWm. 
Of  thefe,  all  the  fine  works,  the  crucifixes,  the  wafer- 
boxes,  unj  the  beads,  are  mv:e,  which  are  fent  to  the 
Spanilh  dominions  in  the  New  World,  and  produce  a 
return  incoinparably  Kreatcr  than  the  (laple  of  the 
greateft  manuiacory  in  the  01!. 

N'ery  little  is  known  of  the  natur  1  hiftory  of  the 
peirl  fi(h.  Mr  B(U.-c  fays,  that,  as  far  as  he  haso!  ferve!, 
t'ley  are  all  lluck.  upright  in  the  mud  by  au  extremity: 
the  mufcle  by  one  en:l,  tlie  pinua  by  the  fmdl  lharT> 
point,  and  the  third  by  the  hmge  or  Iquare  part  which 
projeiti  from  the  roun  1.  "  In  (hallow  and  dear 
ilreams  (f-iys  Mr  Brtice),  I  h  v-;  feen  fnall  lurrow»  or 
tracks  upon  the  fan.'.y  bpitum,  by  which  you  could 
trace  the  muf  Ic  from  its  latl  ftation  ;  and  tliefe  not 
Craight,  but  deviating  into  traverf,  s  and  trian^rles, 
like  the  coiirfc  of  a  thip  in  a  contrary  wind  laid  down 
up  ;)  a  map,  probably  in  ;'ur(uit  o(  food.  Tiie  gene- 
ral belief  is,  that  tl:c  inifcl'.:  is  conftamly  ftationary  in 
a  (late  of  repofe,  and  Cinnot  transfer  iifelf  from  ;lace 

to 


(a)  There  has  been  In  thefe  parts  (/.  e.  at  Perth)   a  very  great  fi'.hery  of  pearl   got   out   of  the  fredi-water 
mufcles.     From  the  year  1761  to  1764,  Iy,oool.  worth  were  feiit  to  Lond,)n,  and  lold  from  1 08.  to  1 1.  l6n. 
per  ounce.     Wc  were  toll  that  a  pearl  had  been  taken  there  that  weighed  3-3  grains.      But  this  lillitry  Is  at  ■ 
\  ■:  fc-.t  txheuftcd,  .♦"rem  the  avarice  of  the  undcrtakeri.:  it  once  extended  as  far  as  Loch-Tay. 
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to  placer  Tliis  is  a  vulgar  prejudice,  and  one  of  thofe 
faft<s  that  are  mlHakcn  tor  want  of  fufficieiU  piins  or 
opportunity  to  make  more  critical  ohfervations.  Ochere, 
fii\Jing  the  firft  opinion  a  falfe  one,  and  that  they  are 
endowed  with  power  of  changing  place  like  other  ani. 
mals,  have,  upon  the  lame  foundation,  gone  into  the 
contrary  extreme,  fo  far  as  to  atlribnte  fwiftnefs  to 
tliem,  a  property  furely  inconfifteit  with  their  being 
fixed  to  rocks.  Pliny  and  Solinus  fay  that  the  mufcles 
have  leaders,  and  go  in  flocks  ;  and  that  their  lea  'er  is 
endowed  with  great  cunnir.g  to  proteft  himfelf  and  his 
flock  from  the  fifhcrs  ;  ami  that,  when  he  is  taken, 
the  others  fall  an  eafy  prey.  This,  however,  we  may 
ii.lHy  look  upon  to  be  a  fable  ;  fome  of  the  rrioft  accu- 
jate  o' fcrvers  having  difcovered  tlie  motion  of  the 
muicle,  whii-h  indeed  is  wonderful,  and  thnt  they  lie 
In  beds,  which  is  not  at  ail  I'o,  have  ad  led  the  relt,  to 
make  their  hi  lory  complete."  Our  author  inform} 
us,  that  the  mulLles  found  in  the  fait  fprin^s  of  Nubia 
likewife  travel  far  from  home,  and  are  fometinu-s  far- 
prifed,  by  the  ctafing  of  the  raina,  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  their  beds  than  they  hr.ve  llrength  and  moillure 
to  carry  them.  He  affures  us,  that  none  of  the  pearl- 
filh  are  estalile ;  and  that  tiiey  are  the  only  fifii  he  faw 
in  the  Ked  Sea  that  cannot  be  eattn. 

Ar'.^Jicicl  Feasls.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
take  out  rtains  ftom  pearls,  and  to  render  the  foul 
opaque-coloured  ones  equal  in  luflre  to  the  oriental. 
Abundance  of  proceflcs  arc  given  for  this  purpofe  in 
books  of  fecrets  and  travel?  ;  but  they  are  verv  far 
from  anfwering  what  is  cxpeded  from  iJiem.  Pearls 
may  !ic  cleaned  indeed  fiem  any  external  foulncfles  by 
waihing  and  tubbing  tliem  with  a  little  Venice  foap 
and  vvaim  wattr,  or  with  (ground  rice  and  fait,  with 
flaich  and  powdcrLlue,  plailer  of  Paris,  coral,  white 
vitriol  and  tart^r,|cu£tle  bone,  pumice-ftone,  and  other 
fimllar  fubftances ;  but  n  llain  that  reaches  deep  into 
the  fubll.iBcc  of  pearls  is  impoffible  to  be  taken  out. 
Nor  can  a  number  of  fm-ill  pearls  be  united  into  a  mafs 
iimilar  to  an  entire  natural  one,  as  fome  pretend. 

There  are,  however,  methods  of  making  artificial 
pearls,  in  fuch  manner  ;.s  to  be  with  difHculty  dilfin- 
jruiflied  from  the  bell  oriental.  The  ingredient  ufcd 
for  this  purpofe  was  long  kept  a  fcvret  ;  but  it  is  now 
difcovered  to  he  a  line  lilver  like  fubftance  found  upon 
the  under  lice  of  the  fcalcs  of  the  blay  or  bleak  fifh. 
The  fcalcs,  taken  cff  in  the  ufual  manner,  are  walhed 
and  rubbed  with  frelli  parcels  of  fair  water,  and  the 
feveial  liquors  luffered  to  Icttle  :  the  water  being  then 
poured  off.  the  piarly  mnttcr  remains  at  the  bottom, 
of  the  continence  of  oil,  called  by  the  French  ejfcnce 
(Cnrtinl.  A  little  of  this  is  dropped  into  a  hollow  bead 
of  bluilh  gl-jfs,  and  fhaken  about  fo  as  to  line  the  inter- 
nal furface  ;  after  which  the  cavity  is  tilled  up  with 
w.ax,  to  give  I'olidity  .ind  weight.  Pearls  made  in  this 
manner  ere  <.'.illiHj;uil'hable  from  the  natural  only  by 
their  having  fewer  >lemi(hes. 

Moiher-nf-PfAkL,  the  lliell,  not  of  the  pearl  oyller, 
but  ot  the  mtlihis  nutr^arelifera.      See  M/tilus. 

PfASL-JJb,  a  kind  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  prepared 
chiefly  in  Germany,  Ruffia,  and  PoIan>l,  by  melting 
the  falts  out  of  the  alhes  of  burnt  wood;  and  haviig 
reduced  them  again  to  dryt.efs,  cvaporatin^j  the  moi- 
(lure,  and  calcining  them  for  a  confiderable  time  in  a 
furnace  moderately  hot.  The  goodnef«  of  pead-afkes 
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mu'.l  be  di!\irgu!(^ed  by  the  uniform  an(1  white  ap- 
pearance of  them  :  they  are  nevevthelefs  fuhjert  to  a 
common  adulteration,  not  eafy  to  be  diftinguiP.ied  Iiy 
the  mere  appearance,  which  is  done  by  the  addition  of 
common  fi^lc.  In  order  to  find  ont  this  fraud,  take 
a  fmall  qu  ntity  of  the  lufpefted  fait ;  and  after  it  has 
been  foftened  by  lying  in  the  air,  put  it  over  the  fire 
in  a  fliDvcl  r  if  it  contains  any  coinmon  fait,  a  cracklingr 
and  kind  of  flight  explolion  will  take  place  as  the  fait 
grows  hot. 

Pearl-rfhes  are  much  ufed  in  the  manufafture  »f 
glafs,  and  require  no  preparation,  except  where  very- 
great  tranfpart-ncy  is  requited,  as  in  the  cafe  of  looking, 
glafj,  and  the  bcft  kind  of  window-glifs  For  this 
purpofe  diffolve  them  in  four  times  th.'ir  weight  of 
boiling  water  :  when  they  nre  difl':  Ived,  let  the  fohit'Oij 
be  put  into  a  clean  tub,  and  fuiTered  to  rerajin  there 
2 if  hours  or  more.  Let  the  clear  part  of  the  fluid  be 
then  decanted  off  from  the  fediment,  and  put  back  in- 
to the  iron  pot  in  which  the  folution  was  made  ;  ia 
this  let  the  water  be  evaporated  till  the  falts  be  \ih 
perleCtly  dry.  Keep  thofe  that  are  not  defi^ned  for 
lmmcdi^te  ufe  in  flcne  jars,  well  fecured  from  moiflure 
and   air. 

Mr  Kirwan,  who  has  tried  a  courfe  of  experiment* 
on  the  alkaline  fuliftances  ufed  in  bleaching,  ice.  (fee 
Irijh  Tranf.  for  1789),  tells  us,  that  in  100  parts  of 
the  Dantzick  pearl  a(h,  the  vegetaSle  alkali  amourtej 
to  fomewhat  above  63.  His  pearl-a(h  he  prepares  by 
calcining  a  ley  of  vegetable  afhrs  dried  into  a  fait  to 
whltenefs.  In  this  operation,  he  fays,  "  particular  care 
fhould  be  taken  th.'it  it  fhould  not  melt,  as  the  extrac- 
tive iratter  would  not  be  thsroughly  confumed,  and 
the  alkali  would  form  fuch  a  union  with  the  earthy 
parts  as  could  noteafily  be  diffolved."  He  has  "  added 
this  caution,  as  Dr  Lewis  and  Mr  Doffie  have  inad- 
vertently direfted  the  contrary."  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  here  is  a  little  inaccuracy  ;  and  that  it 
was  not  for  pearl-afli,  but  for  the  unrefined  pot-nfh, 
that  thefe  gentlemen  direfted  fufion.  The  fad  is, 
that  the  American  pot-nilies,  examined  by  them,  had 
unqueflionably  fuffered  lulion:  which  was  elftdled  in 
the  lame  iton  pot  in  which  the  evaporation  wa-i  fin  Ih- 
cd,  by  rather  increafing  the  fire  at  t!  e  end  of  the  pro- 
cefs :  by  this  management,  one  of  the  moll  trouble- 
fome  operations  in  the  whole  manufa'fture,  the  fepara- 
tion  of  the  hard  fait  irom  the  vcflels  with  hammers  and 
chiffels,  was  avoided  ;  and  though  the  extraftive  matter 
was  not  corfunied,  it  was  burnt  to  an  iidirrijluble 
coal ;  fo  tliat  the  fait,  though  black  itfelf,  produced 
a  pale  or  colourlefs  folution,  and  was  uncommonly 
ftrong.  Mr  Kirwan  has  alio  given  tallies  of  t!ie  quan- 
tities of  aflus  and  fait  obtained  from  different  vege- 
tables;  and  he  concludes  from  thera,  1,  "That  in 
gentral  weeds  yield  much  more  afhe^,  and  their  afhc-s 
much  more  fait,  than  woods;  and  that,  conl'.-qiiently, 
as  to  falts  of  the  vegetable  alkali  kind,  neither  Ameri- 
ca, Triefte,  nor  the  northern  countries,  poflefs  any 
advantage  over  ui.  2.  That  of  all  weeds,  fumltary 
produ.Cb  moll  fait,  and  next  to  it  wjrmwoo.l  ;  but  if 
we  attend  only  to  the  quantity  of  fait  in  a  given  weight 
of  alht.s,  the  alhes  of  wormwood  contain  moll.  Trh. 
fultum  Jihrmum  alfo  produces  more  aihes  and  fait  thaa 
fern."     See  Potash. 

PEARSON  (John),  a  very  learned  Englilh  bifliop 
K  ia 


Pearl, 

Pen  fja. 


Perri.-ir, 
IVaf.in!. 
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in  tlie  1 7tn  c^rtnry,  waa  born  at  Sno-ing  in 
After  lii'i  ediicntion  nt  Kton  and  Cambi'Id,;!',  he  entcr- 
fd  into  lioly  orders  in  16^9,  and  was  the  f:ime  year  col- 
lated to  the  prtbcnJ  of  N;theih,-!ven  in  the  church  of 
tiarum.  In  1640  he  was  ap;-')nted  cha;^b.in  to  the  lord 
keeper  Finch,  and  by  him  prefentcd  to  the  living  of 
Torrlniiton  in  SiitFolk.  In  1650  he  was  made  miniller 
ef  St  Clcrncnt'?,  Eall  cheap,  in  London.  In  1657,  lie 
and  Mr  Gunning  had  a  dlfpiite  with  two  Roman  Ca 
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if)!^.  thofc  who  have  toilcfl  through  life,  aniid'.l  the  buflle 
of  the^world,  in  qucft  of  that  happinefs  which  it  could 
not  confer. 


Teal 


0 /orlunatos  n'imium,/ujji  bona  nor'.nt, 
^gricolai. 


Vir.ril. 


In  other  countries  the  peaf^nts  do  rot  enjoy  the 
fame  libtrty  as  thty  do  in  our  nivn,  and  are  cont'e- 
quentiy  not  io  hnppy.  lu  all  feudal  govcrninenta 
thol.'c,^  upon  the  luiijeft  of  Ichifin  ;  a  very  unfair  ac-  tiiey  ate  ahjcft  fl-ivcs,  entirely  at  the  difpnfal  of  fome 
count  of  which  was  ptinted  at  Paris  in  1638  Some  petty  defpot.  'Ihis  w:'S  the  cafe  In  Poland,  where 
lime  after,  l:c  publillied  at  London  An  I'.xpo^itlon  of  tiie  native  peafi.its  were  fubje'-^  to  the  moll  horrid 
the  Creed,  in  .'olio,  dedicated  to  his  pnrifhioners  of  St  (lavery,  though  thofe  defcendcd  of  the  Germans,  wlio 
Clement's,  Eull  cheap,  to  whom  the  fubltaiicc  of  that  fettled  in  Pohn<l  durin;^  the  rei.^u  of  Boledans  t!ie 
excellent  work  had  been  preched  fevcral  years  before,  Challe  an  1  Caflinir  the  Great,  ei.j  :yevj  very  diftinguidi- 
and  by  whom  he  hnd  been  dcfired  to  mnke  it  public,  ed  privileges.  Amongll  the  native  fl.ives,  too,  thofe 
'J'he  fame  year  he  Hkevvlfe  publifhed  The  Golden  Re-  of  the  crown  were  in  a  better  condition  than  thofe  of 
inains  of  the  ever  memorable  Mr  John  Hales  of  Eton  ;     individual-".     See  Poland. 

te  wliich  he  prttixtd  a  preface,  containing,  of  that  great         The  ptafants  of    Ruffia  (Mr  Coxe  tells  us)   are  a 
man,  With  whom  he  had+)een  acqiMiinted  for  many  years,     hardy  race  of  mi-n,  and  of  great  bodily  llrenrjth.   Their 
a  characler  dr.uvn  with  great  elegance  and  force.    Soon     cottages  are  conftruded  with  tolerable  propiiety,  after 
nfter  the  Rcflorition,  he  was  ])refented  by  Jnxnn,  then     the  manner  of  thofe  in  I.itluiania  j   but  they  are  very 
\  ifhop  of  London,  to  the  re>ilory  of  St  Ciirirtopher's  ^poorly  fiirnilhed.      The  pcafants  are  greedy  of  m'.'ney, 
in  th:t  city  ;  created  doctor  of  divinity  at  Cnmbrid'_^'*,     and,   hs  the  fame  author  informs  us,  fomewhat  incli- 
in  purfutnce  of  t!ie  king's  letters  mandatory  ;  inOalled     ned  to  thieving.     Tliey  afford  horfes  to  travellers,  and 
prebendary  of  Ely  ;,  archde  con   of  Surry  ;  and  made     aflthepait  ef  coachmen  ani!   pnrtilions.     "  In  their  CoivV 
in  Her  of  Jel'.is  college  in  Cmhridge  :   all   before  the     common    intercourfc    thty   are    remaikably  polite  to'""'"''''< 
end   of  tl;e   vear   1660.     March   251)1  1661,  he    wa,     ea.h  other  :   they  take  off  tlielv  cap  at   mecthu' ;  bow''"'-*' 
nppcinted  Margaret  profelfor  of  divinity  in  that  uni-     ceremon'oully  and  frequently,  and  ufually  exchr.nge  a    }  „"' 
v^rllty  ;  and,  tliC  firft  day  of  the  enfuing  year,  was  no-     falutc.    They  accompany  th-ir  ordinary  difcourfe  whh  ,„art. 
minated  one  of  the  comminijners   for  the    review  of     much  attion,  and   iunumtrible  gellures;  an  1  are  ex- 
the  lit'jrgy  in   the  conference  at   the   Savoy.     April     ccedingly  ferv/le  in   their   exprefli  ins  of  deference  to 
J 4th  1662,  he  was   admitted   mafter  of  Trinity  col-     their  fuperiorB :   in  accofting  a  perfon  of  confequence, 
lege  in  Cambridge  ;    and,    in    Augufl,    refi^ned    his     they  prodrate  themfclves,  and  even  touch  the  ground 
reftory  of  St  Chriftopher's  and  prebend  of  Sarum. —     with  their  he.'.ds.     We  were  ofttn  llru^k  at  receiving 
In  1667   '^^  ^'•'^'  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sa-     this   kind  of  eaflern  homage,  not  only  from  beggars-, 
ciety.      In  1672  he   publifhed  ac  Cambridge,   in  4to,     but  frequently  from   cliildreti,   and   occafionally   Iron* 
Vinilid>e  Epiftolanim   S.   fs^/ufilj   in   anfwer   to   Monf.     fome  of  the  peafants  themfclves. 

Daille  ;  to  Vvhich  is  fubjoined,  I/^mci  Vojfu  epyiohr  diia         "  The  peafants  are  well  clothed,  comfortably  lodged, 
~      ""       -■-■■  --  -  --        jjj,)    Cj,^.j^_   to  enjoy  pl'.nry  of  wholefome  food.     Their 

ryebrea-l,  whole  t  la<  knefs  at  firfl  difgul'.s  the  eye, 
t!nd  wliofe  fotir;tef<  tl;e  talle,  of  a  delicate  traveller, 
agrees  very  well  with  the  appetice:   as  I   became   re- 


atlverfus  Dnvnhm  BlonrleUum.  Upon  the  death  of  tlie 
celebrated  Wilkins,  Pcarfon  was  appointed  his  fuceef- 
for  in  the  fee  of  Chelter,  to  which  he  was  confecrated 
Fcbruai7  9th  1672-3.      In    1682,   his  Annaks    Cypr'i 


enki.  Jii-e  iredicim   annorum,   qu'ihus   S.    Cyprian,    infer  conciled   to  It  fro!n   ufe,  I  loimd  it   at   all   times   no 

ChryT'-inns  verfaltis  e/l,  hijifjrio  chronologic/),  v:i;i  ■^nhWih-  unpleafant    morfcl,    and,    when    fetifoned    wirh    hun- 

el   at   O.xford,  with   Fell's  edition   of  that  Father's  ger.   It   was   quite  delicious:  they  render  this  bread 

works.      Pcaifon  was  dlfibied  from   all  public  fervlce  more  paL-.tahle,  by   ftuffing  it  with  onions  .ind  groats,. 

by   ill  health   a  confidera>ile  time   before  his  death,  carrots  or  green  corn,  and  feafoning  it  with  fweet  oil. 

which  happened  at  Chcfter,  July  16th  «'  86.  The  rye-breail  is  fometimes  white,  and  their  othei  ar- 

PEASANT,  a  hind,  ene  wl.ofe  bufinefs  Is  in  rural  tides   of  food   arc   eggs,    falt-fiih,   bacon,   and  mufh- 

hbouv.  rooms;   their  favourite  dlfii  is  a  kind  of  hodge  podge. 

It  Is  amongft  this  order  of  men  that  a  philofdpher  made  of  f-ilt,   or  fometlmes  frefh   meat,   groats,   rye- 

woul !  look  tor  innocent  and  ingenuous  manners.   The  flour,  highly  leafcnsd  with  onions   and  garliek,  which 

fituation  of  the  peafantry  is  fuch  as  fecludes  them  from  latter  ingredients  are  much  ufed  by  the  Ruffi.ins.     Be- 

the  devailations  of  luxury  and  licentioufnefs ;  for  when  fides,  mufhrooms  are  fo  exceedingly  cemmon  in  thefe 

the  contagion   has  once  reached  the  receffes  of  rur.l  regions,  as  to  form  a  very  elTentlal  part  ol  their  provi- 

retireraent,  and  corrupted  the  minds  of  habitual  inno-  fion.     I  fcldom  entered  a  cottage  without  feeing  great 


cenre,  that  nation  has  reached  the  fummit  of  vice,  and 
is  b.^llcning  to  that  decay  w':ich  hai  always  been  the 
eifeft  of  vicious  indulgence.  The  peafantry  of  this  coun- 
try ftill  in  a  great  meafure  retain  that  fimplicity  of  man- 
lirrs  and  rullic  innocence  which  ought  to  be  the  cha- 
raflerirtlc  of  this  order  of  fociety  ;  and,  in  many  parts, 


abundance  of  them  ;  and  in  pafliiig  through  the  iiisr- 
kets,  I  was  often  aftonifhcd  at  the  prodigious  quantity 
expofed  for  fale  :  their  variety  was  no  lefs  remarkable 
than  their  number ;  they  were  of  many  colours,  a< 
mongft  which  I  partladarly  noticed  white,  black, 
brown,  yellow,  green,  and  pink.      The  common  drink 


their  condition  ia  fuch  as,  were  all  its  advantages  fuf-     of  the  peafants  is  quafs,  a  fermented  liquor,  fomewhat 
icientl7  ksown,  would  create  envy  in  the  minds  of    like  fweel-wort,  taade  by  pouring  warm,  water  on  rye 

4.  «* 
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t.   or  barley-meal;  and  deemed  an  cxfelfent  sr.tifcorbutic.  fubjeAs.     Tbe  Ijardinefs  of  tlic  pcafants  arifes  in  a    "Pe^ut. 

"^  They  are  extremely  fond  of  whiflcy,  a  fpirituous  li-  great  meafure  from  their  mode  of  education  and  way  — v~~^ 

quor  dilliUeJ  from  i:ialt,  which  the  pooreft  can  occa-  of  life,  and  from  the   vioicnt  changes  and  great   cx- 

fionally  command,  and  which   their  inclination  oflcu  tremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  whict  they  are  expofeJ. 
leads  them  to  ufe  to  great  exccfs."  "  The  peafints  of  Finland  difFci   widely  irom  the 

Tlufe  people   are  extitmcly  backward  in  the  me-  Ruffians   in    their  look  and  drcfs ;  they  h.id   for  the 

chanic  arts,  though,  where  lh,;v  have  much  intercourfe  moil  part  tdir  complexions,  and  many  of  them  red  hair: 

wich  other  nitions,  this  docs  not  appear,  and  there-  they  fliave  their  beai  Js,  wear  their  hair  parted  at  the 


fore  does  not  proceed  from  natural  in  ibility  ;  indeed 
we  have  alre:^dy  f;ivcn  an  inl'.ince  of  one  pcafant  of 
RufTia,  who  feema  to  poflefs  very  fuperior  talents.  See 
Neva. 

Tlie  drefs  of  thefe  people  is  well  cylculated  for  tlie 
climate  in  which  tliey  live  :  they  arc  paiticuijuly  care- 
ful of  their  extremities.  On  their  legs  they  wear  one 
or  two  pair  of  thick  worRed  llockinifs  ;  and  tbey  en- 
velope their  legs  with  wrappers  of  coarfe  flannel  or 
cloth  fevertl  feet  in  length,  and  over  thefe  thty  fre- 
quently draw  a  p.iir  of  boot::,  fo  large  as  to  receive 
their  bulky  contents  with  eafe.  The  lowtr  fort  of 
people  are  grofsly  ignorjnt  ;  of  which  we  (hall  give  a 
very  furpriiing  initance  in  the  words  of  Mr  Coxc  :  — 
•'  In  many  families,  the  father  marries  his  fon  while  a 
boy  of  feven,  eight,  or  nine  years  old,  to  a  girl  of  a 
inore  advanced  age,  in  order,  as  it  is  faid,  to  procure 
"an  a'^le  bodied  woman  for  the  domellic  fervice  :  he 
cohabits  with  this  perfon,  now  become  his  daughter- 
sn-h\v,  and  frequently  has  fcveral  children  by  her. 
In  my  progrefs  throujh  llufTia,  I  obferved  in  fome 
cottajits,  asit  were,  two  midrcffes  of  a  limily ;  one  the 
pcafint's  rexl  wife,  wl.o  was  old  ■enough  to  be  hit  mo- 
ther ;  and  the  other,  who  was  nominally  the  fon's 
wife,  but  in  reality  the  father's  concubine.  Thefe  in- 
ceftuous  msrriages,  fcnAificd  by  inveterite  cuRom,  and 
permitted  by  the  parifii-prietts,  were  formerly  more 
common  than  they  are  at  prefent  ;  but  as  the  nation 
becomes  more  refined,  and  the  prieRs  fomewhat  more 
enlightened  ;  and  as  they  have  lately  been  dilcounte- 
nanced  by  governircnt,  they  are  daily  falling  into  dif- 
ufe  ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  no  longer  tolera- 
ted fA)." 

1  he  pcafants  of  RnfGa,  like  tliofe  of  Poland,  are 
<iivided  into  thofe  of  the  crown  and  iftofe  of  indivl- 
diuls  ;  the  firR  of  which  are  in  the  beft  condition  ;  but 
all  of  them  undergo  great  hatdfiiips,  being  fubjcA  to 
the  defpotic  will  of  fome  cruel  overfeer.  They  mav 
obtain  freedom,  i.  By  maiiumifilon  on  the  deadi  of 
their  m»Rer,  or  otherwife  :  2.  By  purchafe  ;  and,  laRly, 
By  fervinp  in   the  army  or  navy.     The  Emprefs  has 


rcdrefTcd  fome  of  the  grievances  of  this  dafs  of  her     commoneR  obferver." 


top,  and  hanging  to  a  confiderable  lengt ■■.  over  their 
fhouldcrs  (b).  We  could  not  avoid  rem^rkinir,  that 
they  were  in  general  more  civilized  than  t''e  Rufliani)  ; 
and  thac  even  in  the  fma'.left  villages  we  wcr<t  a'jle  t» 
procure  much  belter  accommodations  than  we  ulually 
met  wittj  in  the  lar^^eft  towns  wi.ich  we  had  hitiieito 
vifited  in  this  empire." 

The  peafants  of  Sweden  (Mr  Coxe  informs  us)  arc 
more  honcR  than  thofe  in  Ruflii  ;  in  better  condition, 
and  pofTeffiii^  more  of  the  convenitncies  of  life,  both 
with  refpecl;  to  food  and  furniture.  '•  They  are  well 
clad  m  Rrong  cloth  of  their  own  weaving.  Their 
cottr.ges,  tliOugh  built  with  wood,  and  only  of  one 
flory,  are  comfortal  le  and  commodious.  Tlie  room 
in  which  the  family  flecp  is  provided  with  ranges  of 
beds  in  tiers  (if  [  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf ),  one  above 
the  other  :  upon  the  wooien  teRers  of  tlie  beds  in 
which  the  women  lie,  are  placed  otheis  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  men,  to  which  they  afcend  by  means  of 
ladders.  To  a  perfon  who  has  juR  quitted  Ger.-nany, 
and  been  accuftomed  to  tolerable  inns,  the  Sv.edila 
cottages  may  perhaps  appear  miicrable  iiovels;  to  mc, 
who  had  been  long  ufed  to  places  of  far  inferior  ac- 
corr.modr.tion,  tliey  ffcmed  almoR  palaces.  The  tra- 
veller is  able  to  procure  mnny  convenience',  and  par- 
ticularly a  fepsrate  room  from  thr.t  inhabited  by  the 
family,  whic.'i  could  feldom  be  obtained  in  the  Pohfli 
and  Ruffian  villages.  During  my  courfe  through  thofe 
two  countries,  a  bed  was  a  phtnomenon  which  feldor:^ 
occurrej,  excepting  in  the  large  towns,  and  even  then 
Slot  always  completely  equipj;ej  ;  but  the  pooreft  huts 
of  Sweden  were  never  deficient  in  this  article  of  com- 
fort ;  an  evident  proof  that  the  Swcdifa  peafjnts  are 
more  civilized  than  thofe  of  Poland  and  Ruflia.— - 
After  having  witneffed  the  fiavery  of  the  peafants  in 
thofe  two  countries,  it  was  a  pleafing  fatisfaftion  to 
find  myfelf  Bgain  among  freemen,  in  a  kingdom  where 
there  is  a  more  equal  divifion  of  property  ;  where 
there  is  no  vafTibige  ;  where  the  lov.eR  order  enjoy  s 
Iccurity  of  their  perfons  and  property  ;  and  where  the 
advantages  rcfulting  from  this  right  are  vifible  to  the 


K   2 


Th( 


(  a)  "  The  truth  of  this  h&,  which  fell  under  my  own  obfervatior.,  and  which  I  authenticated  by  repeated  inqui- 
ries from  all  ranks  of  people,  is  Rill  further  confirmed  by  the  following  pafTage  in  the  Antidote  to  the  Journey 
int»  Siberia,  akhougli  the  author  gives  another  reafon  for  thofe  early  marriages.  '  The  pcafants  and  common 
people  not  only  marry  their  fon'i  at  14  and  15  years  of  age,  but  even  at  eight  or  nine,  acd  that  for  tlie  fake  of 
having  a  workwoman  the  more  in  the  perfon  of  the  fon's  wife  :  By  the  fame  rule,  they  try  to  keep  their  daugh- 
ters fingle  as  long  as  poflible,  becaufe  they  don't- choofe  to  lofc  a  workwoman.  Thefe  premature  carriages  are 
of  very  little  ufe  to  the  Rate;  for  which  reafon,  methods  to  get  the  better  of  this  cuRom  have  been  fought 
for,  and,  I  hope,  will  foon  t»ke  place  :  the  biftiops  are  attentive  to  prevent  thefe  marriages  as  much  as  poflible, 
and  have  of  late  fucceedcd  greatly  in  their  endeavours.  It  is  only  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  provinces  in 
Rufiim  that  Rill  retain  this  bad  cuttom." 

(b)  The  Ruffians  have  generally  dark  complexions  acd  hair:  th#V  alfo  wear  their  beards,  and  cut  their 
hair  fhort,  ., 
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P«»f.  The  peif»nt8  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  are  all  in 

""y^""^  a  very  tolerable  conJit:on  ;  not  fuSject  to  the  undifpu- 
ttd  controul  of  a  hireling  mxHcr,  they  are  fretmcn, 
and  eiijoy  in  their  feveial  (lations  the  blclTintjs  of  (rce- 
docn.  In  Bo  .tniia,  Hiin^'.iry,  and  a  irrc  it  part  of 
Gerniiiny,  lliey  arc  legally  flavf:,  and  fulfer  all  the 
mifcrics  atttndinjj  fuch  a  con'lition.  In  Spain,  Sa- 
voy, and  Itjly,  they  me  litllt:  better.  In  France, 
their  lituation  was  fach  as  to  warrant  the  firll  Re- 
volution ;  but  by  carrying  matters  too  f.ir,  they  arc 
now  iiilinittly  worfe  than  they  were  at  any  lormer 
period 

PEAT,  a  well  known  infl.minalle  fubftance,  ufed 
in  many  parts  ot  the  world  as  fuel.  Tlicre  are  two 
fpecics  : 

1.  A  yeliowidi.brown  or  black  peat,  found  in  moor- 
i(h  fjroiuidj  in  SLOtlanJ,  Holland,  and  Germany. — 
When  tVelh,  it  is  of  a  vilcid  confilfeni-e.  !)Ut  hardens 
by  cxpofure  to  tht  air.  It  conlirts,  accordii  g  to  Kir- 
wan,  of  chy  mixed  with  cal.nreou;  earth  and  pyrit'  s  ; 
fomttlmes  ;ilfo  it  contains  common  fik.  While  foft, 
it  is  formed  into  obloncj  pieces  for  tuel,  alter  the  py- 
ritaceous  and  (lony  matters  are  fcparr.te,!.  By  diltrl- 
lation  it  yields  water,  acid,  oil,  and  volatile  als^li  ; 
the  afhcs  cont.iining  a  fmall  prop  jrtiiin  ot  fixed  alkali  ; 
an  1  being  cither  while  or  red  accor'iiiif  to  the  pro- 
portion of  pyrites  contained  in  the  fubl'.ance. 

The  oil  which  is  obtained  from  peat  has  a  very  pun- 
gent ta!le ;  and  an  cmpyreumatic  fm«ll,  lefs  fciid 
than  tiiat  of  animal  fuhllances,  more  fo  than  l!iat 
of  mineral  bitumens  :  it  congcjls  in  the  cold  into  a 
pitchy  mafs,  which  llquelies  in  a  fmall  heat :  it  icadily 
catc;  c»  fire  from  a  candle,  but  burns  lef^  vehemently 
than  other  oils,  and  immediately  goes  out  u;ion  rcino- 
vin?  the  external  fl  ime  :  it  diffolves  al  510ft  totally  in 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  into  a  dark  brownifh  red  li- 
quor. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  found  near  Newbury  ia 
Berkshire.  In  the  Philofophical  franfaitions  for  the 
year  1757,  we  have  an  account  of  this  fpecies;  the 
luSftance  of  wliich  is  at  follows  : 

Peat  is  a  compofition  of  the  branches,  twigs,  leaves, 
»nd  roots  of  trees,  with  grafs,  ftraw,  pliints,  and 
weeds,  which  havingr  lain  lonj;  in  water,  is  formed  into 
a  m :.fs  f)  foft  as  to  I  e  cut  through  with  a  (harp  fpade. 
The  colour  is  a  Ijlackilh  I  rown,  and  it  is  ufed  in  many 
phccs  for  firinc.  Theie  is  a  iiratum  of  this  peat  on 
eacli  fide  the  Kcnntt,  near  Newbury  in  Berks,  which 
i«  fiom  about  a  qiarter  to  half  a  mile  wide,  and  many 
mile!"  long.  I'he  depth  below  the  iuilace  of  the 
groun  i  is  from  one  foot  to  tijjht.  Great  numbers  of 
entire  trees  are  found  lying  incgid^rly  in  the  true  peat. 
They  are  chiefly  oaks,  alders  wdlows,  and  firs,  and 
appear  te  have  been  tors  up  !.y  the  roots  :  many  horfea 
hea  's,  and  bones  of  feveral  kinds  of  deer  ;  the  horns 
of  the  antelope,  the  heads  and  tuiks  of  boars,  and  the 
heads  of  beavers,  are  alfo  found  in  it.  Not  many 
years  ago  an  urn  of  a  light  brown  colour,  large  enough 
|o  hold  about  a  rallon,  was  found  in  tiie  peat-pit  in 
fjpeen  moor,  near  Newbury,  at  about  10  feet  from 
the  river,  and  four  feet  bclcw  the  level  of  the  neigh- 
bouring grouud.  Juft  over  the  fpot  where  the  uni  was 
found,  an  artificial  hill  was  raifed  about  eight  feet  high  ; 
and  as  this  hill  confilted  both  of  peat  and  earch,  it  is 
cvideat  that  the  peat  was  older  than  the  urn.     Fronj 


the  fide  of  the  river  feveral  feraicircular  ridges  are 
drawn  round  the  hill,  with  tren.hes  between  them.  "" 
Tht  urn  was  broken  to  fhivers  by  the  peat-digger» 
who  found  it,  fo  that  it  could  not  be  critically  exami- 
ned ;  nor  can  it  be  known  whether  any  thing  wjs  con- 
tained in  it. 

With  peat  alfo  may  be  clafTed  that  fubftance  callei 
in  England  (lone  ti'.rf ;  which  hardens  after  its  firif  cx- 
pofure to  the  air,  but  aitcrwards  crumbles  down. — 
Tlie  other  common  turf  confilfs  only  of  mould  inter- 
woven with  the  roots  ot  vegetables  ;  but  when  thefe 
root-,  are  of  the  bulbous  kind,  or  in  large  pioportion, 
they  form  the  worft  kind  of  turf.  "  Althougli  it  may 
appeir  incredible  (fays  M.  Magellai)>  it  isnevcrlhtlcf» 
a  real  fact,  that,  in  litigland,  pitturf  is  a '.vantageoufly 
employed  in  Lincalhire  to  fmelt  the  itou-ore  of  that 
county.  Mr  Wilkinlon  brother-in  hw  to  l)r  Prielt- 
ley,  makes  ufe  of  pit-turf  in  his  large  fmelting  fur- 
naces. I  have  feen  m  the  poffeffion  of  Mr  S  More, 
ftcretary  f.  the  Society  of  Arts  a  kind  of  Mack  tal- 
low, cxtrnAed  by  the  laid  Mr  Wilkiiifon  from  pit- 
turf. It  w  18  very  foft,  ;in  J  nearly  ot  the  fame  con- 
fiitence  with  butter.  It  burnt  vei^y  rapidly,  with  a 
fmoky  flame  in  the  fire  ;  but  the  fmell  was  very  difa- 
greeable,  like  that  of  pil-tuif"  The  gieal  eaiil'e  of 
the  differences  of  peat  molt  likely  ariks  from  the  dif- 
ferent miner  .1  admixtures.  Some  forts  of  peat  yield 
in  burning  a  very  ilifagree.'.ble  fmell,  which  rxtenda 
to  3  great  diftaoce  ;  whillt  others  are  inuffeiifive. — 
Some  burn  into  grey  or  wliite,  and  otiiera  into  red  ter- 
rugineous  afhts.  I'he  afhes  yield,  on  e!ixation,  a  Cmall 
quantity  ot  alkaline  f  \lt,  with  fometimes  one  and  fome- 
times  an-Jthcr  lalt  ot  the  neutril  kind. 

1  he  fnioUe  ot  peat  dots  not  prelerve  orli^rdcn  .flsfh. 
like  th  :t  o!  wood  ;  and  the  foot,  into  which  it  con- 
denf.s   is  mote  difpolcd  to  liquefy  in  moill  weather. 

Peat  afhes,  properly  burnt  for  a  manure,  iire  nobis 
improvers  boh  ot  corn  and  grafs  land  :  but  the  fuh- 
finnce  from  which  they  fhoul.l  be  got  is  ao  under  ftri- 
tum  of  the  peat,  where  the  filires  ant  roots  of  the 
earth,  &c.  are  well  decayed.  Indeed  the  very  tielt  are 
procured  from  the  lowed  ftiatuiii  of  all.  This  will 
yield  a  l;;rge  quaiitity  of  very  ilrong  afhts,  in  colour 
(when  firll  burnt)  like  vermilion,  and  in  tafle  veiy  fait 
and  pungent.  Great  care  and  caution  fhonld  I  e  ufed 
in  burning  thefe  affies,  and  alfo  in  piefciving  them  af- 
terwards. The  method  of  burning  th;m  U  much  the 
fame  as  burning  charcoal.  The  peat  mutt  be  tollcit- 
ed  into  a  large  heap,  and  covered  fo  as  not  to  flame 
out,  but  futfertd  to  confume  flowly,  till  the  ivhole 
fubftance  is  burnt  to  an  alh.  The  afhes  ti-.us  burnt  are 
held  in  molt  efteem  ;  but  the  peat-afhes  burnt  in  com- 
mon firing  are  in  many  places  ufed  for  the  faiuc  purpo- 
fes,  and  fold  at  the  fame  prices. 

Peat  afhcs  are  found  excellent  In  fweetening  four 
meadow  land,  deflroying  rufhes,  and  other  bad  kinds 
of  grafs,  and  in  their  ilead  producing  great  quantities 
of  natural  grafs.  They  burn  tjieat  quantities  of  |  eat- 
afhes  in  fome  parts  of  Btrkfhire  and  Lancafhire,  and 
eltteni  them  one  of  the  btft  drefiiiiga  for  their  fpniig 
crops. 

The  fulphureous  and  faline  particles  with  which  the 
afhcs  abound  have  a  molt  happy  tffeit  in  promoting 
vegetation  ;  and  it  ufed  with  difcretion,  the  increafe 
procured  b^  them  is  truly  wonderfuL 
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AH  afhesare  of  ahot,  fien-,  cnuftfc  nature:  tkey  muil  fcarcely  in   any  Jnftance  to  exceed  thirty  Wi-ichefler 

■'  therefore  be  iiled  with  caiitiun.     With  rcfpesft  to  peat-  bulhels.     Clover,  with  the  help  of  thii  manure,  grows 

afhe3,  almoil  tlie  only  danger  proceeds  from  laying  them  with  great  luxuriance,  infomuch  thai  there  hxVc  often 

on  in  too  great  quantities  at   improper   feafon?.      No-  been  two  large  crept  of  h;iy  from  the  fame  field  in  a 

thing  can  be  bcttL-r  than  they  are  lor  dreffin»  low  damp  year,  and  good  autumn  feed  afterwards.    They  have  aa 

meadows  laying  to  the  qr.antiiy   of  from   firteen    to  excellent    efFeft  on  tares   or  vetches  :    to   pcafe   they 

twenty  Winihi-ller  liilhils  on  an  acre  :  it  is  bell  to  fow  fetm  to  be  hurtful. 

them    by  hand,  as  they   will   then   Le   more   regul  riy  The   effeiSs   of  this  manure  will   be  vifible  it  Icafl 

fprend.     This  fhould  be  done  in  Janu  ry  or  Febriuiy  three  years,  nor  does  it,  like   fome  others,  leave   ths 

at  iatc-ft,   that  the  afhes  may  te  walht  1  in  tn\vay(!s  the  Innd  in  an  impoverilhed  Hate,  when  its  virt'ics  are  tx- 

riotsof  the  gr.ifs  by  the  iril   laina    that   fa!!    In   the  haufltd   and  fpent.      Peal-afhcs  are   not,  however,  fo 


fpr.n;/. 

If  ihcy  were  fpread  more  forwar '  in  the  Tear,  and 
a  fpcedy  rain  (hould  not  fiicceed,  being  hot  in  tht  ir 
nature,  they  would,  be  a'pt  to  :  inn  up  the  prafs,  iii- 
ilead  nf  (loin^f  it  any  feivijc.  The  damper  and  llW^r 
the  foil,  tht  mcTTc  pcat;ilTics  (hculd  be  l..id  on  it  ;  but 
ilk  grais  lands  the  quantity  fhould  never  exceed  thirty 
VMnLhcllcr  buihcis,  iu.l  on  light  warm  lands  icis  ihaa 
half  tlrat  qiuntity  is  fully  fiifficicnt. 

On  wheat  citp".  tliefc  r.fhes  r.re  of  the  t'reatell  fer- 
vicr,  but  th<y  mu.t  he  laid  o:'  with  the  utmoll  dif-re- 
tion. 


the  winter,  after  the  fowing  the  corn,  tliey  would  m  :ke 
the  wheat  too  rruik,  and  d.o  more  harm  than  good  ; 
was  the  fpreadin^'  this  manure,  on  the  contrary,  defer- 
red clU  the  jpiing,  the  corn  could  not  pcffibly  during 
the  winter  leafon  be  benefited  1  y  it.  About  the  be 
ginn'ni'  of  November,  before  ttie  hard  frolls  fet  in, 
fecmb  to  be  the  p  opcr  fcaf  m  for  this  purpofe  :  and  it 
■will  be  found  neccfT.ny  to  fow  on  every  acre  of  heavy 
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certain  :\  mmure  for  barley  and  oats  as  for  the  winter 
corn  :  for  as  thefe  are  quick  trrowers,  and  occupy  the 
Ian:i  b'lt  a  few  months,  this  warm  manure  is  o  ten  apt 
to  pulh  them  torA-ard  too  fifl,  and  make  them  run  loa 
much  to  coarfc  Hraw,  yicL'in/  only  a  lean  Immature 
grain.  Oaf,  liowevcr,  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  damaged 
by  it  as  barley. 

Pcat-aihes  :ipproach,  in  their  eiTecls  on  the  fcveral< 
crops  on  wnich  they  arc  laid,  to  coal-foot  ;  but  Iwo- 


thltds  of  the  quantity  that  is  ufed  of  foot  will  be  fuf- 

ficient  of  the  alhes,  as  they  arc  in  a  much  ilronger  de- 

Werc  they  to  be  fpread  in  any  quantity  be.*^ore     gree  impregnated  with  a  vegef.itive   power  ;   and   they 


are  hefi  '.es  in  moll  places  ealicr  procured  in  quantities, 
and  i'.t  a  cheaper  rate. 

Peatalhes  are  almoR,  as  we  have  already  obferved,. 
a  general  manure  fuitei  to  every  foil.  On  cold  clay 
they  warm  the  too  compaft  particles,  difpofe  it  to  fer- 
ment, crumble,  and  of  courfe  tertllii^e,  and,  in  line, 
not  only  alFill  it  in  difclofing  and  difpeiifing  its  great 
vegetative  powers,  but  alio  ovinsj  to  its  aid  a  conlider- 


clayey  wheat  Irnd  about  el^^lit  Winchtfter  bufhels  of  able  proportion  of  ready  prepared  aliment  for  plants.  Orv 

thefe  allies  ;  on   lighter  wnrnicr  Ian  Is  In   whe.it,   fixir  hght  lands  thefe  alhes  have  a  different  effect ;   here  the 

will  '  e  fiifficient  lor  this  feafon.      The  winter  dreirn>j  pores  are  too  lanre  to  be  affected,  or  farther  feparatecf 

is  thought  by  practical  farmers  to  be  of  great  fcrvice  :  by  the  falts  or  fulphur  contai  led  in  them  ;   but,  being 

trifling  as  the  quantity  may  fetm,   it  warms  the  root  clofely  attached  to  the  furfaccs  of  the   lar^e  particles 

o(   the  plants,   :  rings  it  moderately  forward,  prefcrves  of  which  this  earth  is  generally  compofed,  this  manure 

its  verdure,  and  difpofcs  it  to  ^et  into  a  growing  Hate  difpofes  them,  by   means   of  its   faks,    to  attract   the 

the  firll  hue  weather  after  Chnilmas.  molil.ire  contained  in  the  air  :  by  this  operation,  the 

About  the  la'-ter  end  of  Felruary,  or  the  beginn'ng  pla.Us  which  grow  on  thefe  porous  lolls  are  prevented, 

of  March,  on  heavy  b.nds  in  wheat,  another  drefling  from  being  fcorched  up  and  burnt  ;  :ind  if  tucy  want, 

of  illics,  by  fowinj  of  them  on  every  acre  eight  !ufhcls  wiiich  they  g-nerally  do,  more  nouri;:iment   than  the 

more,  will  do  mujji  good  ;  on  light  lands,  in  this  fe-  land   is  of  itfelf  capable  of  affording,  this  is  readily 

coad  drcffin^,   fix  l.ulhels  may  be  allowed.  an  1   abundantly   fupplied  1  y  this  ufetul   manure,      la 

Thclc  afhes  hid  on  in  the  fpriug  are  of  the  greateft  large    farms  it  is  very  ufud  to  fee  ail   the  home-fields 

fcrvice,  without   any    probab.lity   of  danger  :    if  rain  ric.l  and  well  mcnde^.  by  the  yard  dung,   &c    whereas 

iails  wlihln  a  few  day?  after  the  drefhng  is  laid   on,   it  the  more  ddtantlan  lo  ar:;  generally  poor,  imMOvenlhcLl, 

is  waflied  in,  and  has  a  happy  eireO.t  on  the  fucceedlng  and  out  of  heart,  for  w  nt  of  proper  manure  being  ap- 

crop,  co-operating  with  the  laanurc  that  \v  it  hid  on  pHei  in  time.     See  Chemistrx,  n''  144!). 

in   .""November  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  dry  vvcztl.er  for  a  PE-.  UCIER,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by  W!n» 

long  continuance  fueceeds,  the  firit  winter  drciTmg  has  flow,  in  his  Treatlfc  on  the  Hea  !,  and  by  fome  of  the 

its  lull  cffte'},  and  the  quantity  laid  on  in  the  fpring  is  French  writers,  to  the  miucle  called  by  Ah;inus  l<i'-ijjl- 

in  faA  fo  fmall,  tint  there  is  very  little  probability  of  mus  colli  ;  and  by  olhers  delr,il>eiis  qutjcliiiius,  zn<\  quaara. 

its  hiirnlng  or  hurting  the  crop.  This  excellent  manure  tus  gen/c.      Santorini  has  called  the    part  of  this  whicK 

is  alfo  of  grant  ufe  in  the  turnip  hufbandry  on   many  arlfes  from  the  cheek  mufcui'us  riforius  navui  j  ausl  fome 

accounts,  particul.irly  as  it  ranch  contributes  to  preftrve  tall  ti^e  wliole  plalyftna  myoUis. 

the  young  crop  from  being  devoured  by  the  fly.  PEBBLES,  tlie  name  ot  a  ger.us  of  feflils,  dillin- 

But  one  of  the   principal   advantages  derived   from  guiihcd   from    the   flints   and    homocroa   by  their  liar 

thefe  adie^  not  yet  ii.entioned,   h  the  very  great  fer-  ving  a  variety  of  colours.     Thefe   are   defined   to   bs 

vice  they  are  o:   to  eveiy  kind  of  artificial  pallure.  it«nes    compofed  of  a  cryflalline   matter  debafcd    \y 

S^iintfoin   receives  great  benefit   (rom   this  manure,  earths  of  various  kinds  in  the  fame  fpecies,  and   then 

and  fo  does  clover,  rye  giafs,  and  trefoil,  provided  it  fubjedl  to  veins,  clouds,  and  other  variegations,  ulually 

is  laid  on  with  difcretlon  ;   the   proper  feilon  is  about  foimed  by  incrull.itiun  round   a  central  nucleus,   aut 

the  month  of  February.     The  quantity  mull  be  regu-  fometimes  the  etVed  of  a  fimple  concretion  ;  a-.i.l  leincj 

bted  by  the  natuie  of  the  crop  and  foU }  but  it  ought  like  the  agates,  by  the  difpolitioa  which  the  luotiun  of 

the 
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P:SMf<.    the  fluid  tlicy  were  formed  in  gavefticir  Jifftrcntlj  CO- 
"-'y-—'  loured  fuV  lUnces. 

The  variety  of  pebbljs  i»  fo  (^reit,  that  an  hal\y  de- 
fcriber  would  bs  apt  to  make  almoft  a?  many  fpeL-ics  as 
lie  faw  fijccinicna.  A  c.ireful  examination  will  ifach 
IIS,  liowevcr,  to  di'.linp-uifh  them  into  acfitain  number 
of  tirentiatly  different  fpc^ie?,  to  whi -h  ;;11  the  relt  may 
be  referred  as  accidental  varitties.  When  we  find  tlie 
fame  colours,  or  thofe  r.fiiltir.g  from  a  mixture  ot  the 
fame,  fuch  as  nature  frequently  makes  in  a  number  of 
ftones,  we  ftiall  eafily  be  able  to  determine  that  thefe 
are  all  of  them  tho  fame  fpecies,  though  of  I'.ifferent 
appc.iranccs  ;  and  thrt  whether  the  matter  be  difpoled 
of  in  one  or  two,  or  in  20  cuills,  laid  rcgulirly  round 
n  nucleus  ;  or  thrown  irregularly,  without  a  nucleus, 
into  irregular  lines  ;  or  lallly,  if  LknJed  into  an  uni- 
form mifs. 

Tbcfc  are  the  three  flares  in  uhieh  efery  pebble  is 
found  ;  for  if  it  has  been  naturally  and  re^'uhrly  form- 
ed by  iiicrullation  roun  !  a  certain  nucleus,  we  tind  th;it 
always  the  fame  in  the  fame  fpfciee,  and  the  crulls  not 
kfs  rejuhr  and  certain.  If  the  whole  has  been  more 
halliiy  formed,  and  the  refult  only  of  one  fnnple  con- 
urnion,  if  th  t  has  h;ipptned  while  its  ditFeient  fub- 
llances  w^re  all  moill  and  thin,  they  have  blended  to- 
j^ether  and  made  a  mixed  mafs  of  tae  joint  colour  of 
them  all.  But  if  they  huve  been  fomething  harder 
when  this  has  happened,  anj  too  far  concreted  to  dif- 
fufe  wholly  among  one  arothei,  they  are  found  thrown 
together  into  irregular  veins.  Thefe  are  the  natural 
differences  of  all  the  pebbles  ;  and  having  regatd  to 
thefe  in  the  feveral  var:egations,  all  the  known  pebbles 
mav  be  reduced  to  3.1  fpccies. 

in  all  the  flrata  of  pebfek-s  there  are  condantly 
found  fome  which  «re  broken,  ?nd  of  which  the  pieces 
lie  very  near  one  another  j.but  ns  bodies  of  fuch  hard- 
reff  could  not  be  broken  without  fome  confiJerable 
»iohncc,  their  prcfent  iitviation  feems  to  indicate  that 
they  have  fuffered  that  great  violence  in  or  near  the 
place*  where  thty  now  lie.  IViide  thefe,  we  often 
meet  with  others  which  have  as  plainly  had  pieces  bro- 
ken off  from  them,  though  lliof.-  pieces  are  nowhere 
to  be  found  ;  whence  it  feems  equally  plain,  that  what- 
ever has  been  the  caufe  of  their  fraaure,  they  have 
been  brought  broken,, as  we  find  then-.,  from  fome 
other  pbce,  or  elfc  that  the  pieces  broken  from 
ihem  mull  at  fome  time  or  other  have  been  carried 
from  this  pi  ice  to  fome  other  dill  ant  one. 

toevcral  of  thefe  broken  pebbles  have  their  edges  and 
corners  fo  (iTirp  and  even,  that  it  feems  evident  they 
never  can  have  been  toffed  about  or  removed  lince  the 
friflure  was  made  ;  and  others  have  their  fidej  and 
corners  fo  rounded,  blunted,  and  worn  away,  that  they 
feem  to  have  been  roughly  moved  an*  rolled  about 
among  other  hard  bodies,  either  with  great  violence, 
or  for  a  very  Ion  t;  continuance  ;  fmce  fueli  hard  bodies 
ixiuld  rot  have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which 
we  now  fee  them  without  long  fridion.  It  may  be 
fuppofed  by  fome,  that  tliefe  ftones  never  were  broken, 
but  have  been  naturally  formed  of  this  Ihape  j  but  it 
will  be  eafily  feen,  by  any  one  who  accurately  furveys 
their  veins  or  coats,  which  furround  the  nucleus,  like 
the  annular  circles  of  a  tree,  that  they  mull  Wave  been 
originally  entire  ;  and  this  will  be  the  more  plain  if 
they  are  compared  with  a  ftone  broken  by  art.    Such 
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peb'les  as  are  fourd  in  ftrala  near  the  furface  of  tlie 
earth,  arc  much  more  brittle  than  thofe  which  lie  in 
deeper  llnita  ;  and  the  more  clear  and  tianfparent  the 
fan  '.  is  which  is  found  among  ;:ebb'es,  the  more  beau- 
tiful the  pebbles  are  generally  obferi'ed  to  be. 

T(  e  ufe  of  thefe  (tones,  and  their  difpofition  in  the 
earth,  is  a  fubjeCt  of  great  wonder  ;  and  may  ferve 
a^  one  of  the  numerous  proofs  of  an  overruling  Pro- 
vidence in  the  difpofition  of  all  natural  boiies.  The 
fuita 'e  of  the  earth  is  compofed  of  ve'getable  mould, 
m.ide  up  of  different  earths  mixed  with  the  putrid  re- 
mains of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and  of  the  pro- 
per texture  and  compagcs  for  conducing  the  muillure 
to  the  routi  of  trees  an  J  plants.  Under  this  are  laid 
tlie  f;;nds  and  pebbles  which  ferve  m  a  fort  of  drain  to 
carry  off  the  redundant  moillure  deeper  into  tl  e  earth, 
where  it  mjy  be  ready  to  fopply  the  place  of  what  is 
corllanlly  rifing  in  exhalations  ;.  and  left  the  ttrita  of 
fand  fhould  be  too  thick,  it  is  comn.on  to  find  thin 
ones  of  clay  between,  which  fcrvc  to  put  a  ftop  to  the 
c'.efeent  of  the  moillure,  and  keep  ic  from  pifTinj  off 
too  foon  ;  and  le'd  thefe  th.n  llrata  of  rhiy  fhould  yield 
and  give  way,  and  l.y  their  foftncfs  when  wetted  give 
leave  to  the  particles  of  fand  to  blend  ihemfelves  with, 
and  even  force  their  way  through  them,  there  arc  found 
in  many  places  thin  coais  of  a  poor  iron  ore,  placed 
regularly  above  and  below  the  chy;  and  by  thefe  means 
not  only  I'.rtngtheainff  nnd  fupporting  the  clny,  but 
efTedudly  keeping  the  f:;nd  from  making  its  way  into 
it.  There  arc  many  people  of  opinion,  that  the  fw;il- 
lowing  of  pel  bles  it  very  beneficial  to  health,  in  help- 
ing the  ilomr.vh  to  digell  its  food;  and  a  pebble-potTct 
is  an  old  woman's  medicine  in  the  colic  in  many  parts 
of  England.  They  ufually  order  the  fmnll  white  ftones 
to  !ie  picked  out  of  gravel  walks  for  this  purpofe,  and 
eat  them  in  larje  quantities  in  foire  fort  of  fpoon  meat, 
of  which  milk  i^  an  ingredient. 

The  thing  th.it  has  given  occafion  to  this  praftice 
feems  to  have  been,  that  people  obfcrvc  the  birds  to 
pick  up  the  gravel,  and  that  they  are  never  well  unlefs 
tlicy  have  frequcBt  recoiirfe  to  thij  to  help  their  di- 
gtfiion  :  but  this  is  no  fimilar  cafe  at  all,  for  the  giz- 
7.  rd  01  flom:ch  of  a  bird  ib  made  very  ftrong,  bccaufe 
the  creature  hath  no  teeth  to  chew  its  iood  ;  and  this 
giz/.ard  is  lined  w-iih  a  rou^rh  coat,  by  the  help  of  which 
and  thefe  ftones  the  food  they  fwallow  whole  is  fo 
ground  as  to  yield  its  juices  to  the  nouriihmcnt  of  the 
animal.  But  the  ftomach  of  mnn  is  formed  fo  very 
dilTerenlly,  that  it  can  never  require  thofe  afTiftances  to 
the  comminution  of  food.  Many  people  have,  however, 
accuftomed  themfelves  to  fwallow  not  only  thefe  fmall 
white  ftones,  but  large  pebble?,  even  to  the  fi/,e  of  a 
walnut  each  ;  and  thefe  will  often  pafs  fafelv ;  and  peo- 
ple who  have  long  accuftomed  themfelves  to  fwallow 
them,  hoaft  of  receiving  no  injury  from  them  :  r^e  can 
never  know,  however,  that  the  death  of  fuch  perfont 
is  not  owing  to  them  at  la'.t  ;  and  as  they  can  do  no 
good,  it  is  beft  always  to  avoid  them.  There  are,  in- 
deed, inftances  on  record  in  which  they  have  un- 
doubtedly done  much  mifcbief. 

PECArY,  in  zoolocy.     See  Tajacu. 

PECCANT,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
huraonri  of  the  body,  when  they  offend  either  in  quan- 
tity or  quality,  i.  e.  when  they  are  either  morbid,  or  in 
too  great  abundance.  Moft  difeafts  arife  from  peccant 
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hiimoTirs,  \v!il;h  are  eichcr  to  be  correif^ed   by  altera- 
tives and  fpcciTu;*,  or  clfc  to  !>e  eva.uate^. 
,      PECHEM,  ill  tiic  ni.itcria  medic.:,  a  name  given  by 
the  modern  Greek  writers  to  the  root  called  Lchcm  by 
Aviceiina  and  Serapion.     Many  have  been  at  a  lofs  to 
know  what  this  root  pechem   was;  but   the  viitues 
afcribed  to  it  are  the  fimc  with  thofe  of  the  behcrn  of 
the  Arabians  ;  its  defcn'ption  is  the  fame,  and  the  divi- 
fion  of  it  into  white  and  red  is  alio  the  lame  as  that  of 
the  bi.h.em.      Nay,  the  word  pechem  is  only  formed  of 
lehcm   Ly  chanitinir  tlie  b  into  a/>,  which  is  very  com- 
mon, and  the  afpirate  into  x,  or  ch,  which  id  as  com- 
mon.    Myrcpfus,   who  trca's   of  this  root,   fays  tlie 
fame  thitij,'  that  the  Arabian  Avicenna  fays  of  behem, 
namely,  that   il  was  the  f^.^g^T^ents  pf  a  woo  ly  root, 
much  corrugated  and  wrinkled  on  th'?  furface,  which 
was  owing  to  its  Vcing  fo  moift  whilll  frelli,  that  it  al- 
ways fhrunk  greatly  in  the  drying. 

PECHVAGRA,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  the 
gout  r.ffefting  the  elV-ow. 

PECHVS, a  nari.e  ufeJ  by  fome  anatomical  writers 
for  the  ^bow. 

PECHVTYRBE,  an  epithet  ufcd  by  fome  medi- 
cal writers  for  the  fcurvy. 

PECK,  a  mcafure  of  capacity,  four  of  which  make 
a  bulhel. 

Peck    (Francis),    was   born  at  Stamford   in    Lin- 
colitlhire.  May  4th  1692,  and  cdncatcdat  C.jmbrldjre, 
where    he  took   the  degrees   of  B.  and  M.  -A..     He 
was  the  author  of  many  woiks,  of  which  the  tirll  is  a 
poem,  intitled,  "  Sigho  on  the  Death  of  queen  Anne  ;" 
printed  pro!  a!)!y  about  tlie  time  of  her  deatii  in  1714. 
Two  years  afterwards  he   printed   "  to  t^*'<)2  •'.rio.-v-; 
or  an   Exercife  on    the  Creation,  and  an   Hymn   to 
the  Creator   of  the  World ;  wr'ttf.n    in   the    exprefs 
words  of  the  fecred   text,   a?  an   Attempt   to   (how 
the  Beauty   and    Sublimity   of  the  Holy   Scriptures, 
1716,  8vo."     In  1721,  being  tlien  curate  of  King's 
Clifton  in  Northamptonfhire,  he  iiTued  propofais   for 
printing-   the   Hif^ory    and  Antiqr.ities  of  Lis  r.::t!ve 
town,  which  was  puSliflicd  in  1727,  in  folio,    under 
the  title  of  "  jiijt!rmhi  Uriia  An^/uani ;  or  the   An- 
tiqn=>rlan   Annals  of  Stamford  in   Lincoln,  Ruiland, 
and  NorthamplonlVjires  ;  containing  the  HiHor^'  or  the 
ITniverfity,    Monafteric?,    Gilds,   Churches,   Cbspels, 
Hofp'cals,  ard  School,  there,  &c."  infcribed  to  John 
Duke  of  Rutland.     This  work  wa'  liailenfd  by  ''  .-in 
ElFay  on  t!ie  ancier.t  a'..d  prefer.t  St^te  of   Stafford, 
1726,  410,"  written  hy  Francis  Hargrave,  who,  in  hia 
preface,   mentions  the  diffsrenjj   which  liad  arifeu  be- 
tween him  anj  Mr  Peek,  on  account  of  the  forn.er's 
publication  unfiirly  foreftalling  that  intended  by  the 
latter.     Mr  Peck  is  alfo  therein  very  roughly  treitcd, 
on  account  of  a  fin.all  work  he  had  for.-nerly  printed, 
intitled, ''  The  Hil'.ory  of  the  Stamford  BiiU-ruaninij." 
Mr  Perk  had  befrc  this  tine  o'jtcincd  the  iciSory 
of  Gotleby   near    Mt'iton  in  Lei^cfteril  ire,    the   only 
preferment  he  ever  enjoyed.      Ir.  17:91  he  pri.ot^d  on 
a  Qngle  (heet,  "Queries  concerning  the  Natural  Ki- 
llory  and  Antiquitits  of  Le ic-ftorlhire  aod  Rutijnd," 
which   were   afterwards  reprir.ted    in  1 740  ;    but    al- 
though the  progitfs  he  had   m;.de    in  the  work  wis 
»ery  confiderable,  yet  it  never  made  its   appearance. 
In  1732  he  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  "  Dejtdcrata 
Cunoja  i  or,  a  Collecliou  cf  divers  fcarcc  and  curioui 


Pieces  relating  chiefly  to  Matters  of  Englilh  Hi.lory  ; 
confiding  o:   choice   tracts,    memoirs,    letters,    wiilj, 
epitaphs,  &.C.  tranfcribcd,  many  of   them,    from    th^ 
oriiiinali  themfelves,   and  the  rell  from  divers  ancient 
MS.  copies,  or  the  MS.  colfitlons   of  fundry  famous 
antiquaries  and  other  eminent  'perfons,   both  of  the 
lall  and  prefcnt  age  :   the  whole,  as  nearly  as  poiTible, 
digeitedinto  order  of  time,  and  illuflratcd  with  a^rple 
uotes,  contents,  addition;il  difcourfes,  and  a  complete 
index."     This  volume  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Wiiliatn 
Manners,  and  was  fellowed,  in  1735,  by  a  fecond  vo- 
lume,  dedicated   to  Ur  Reynolds  bilhop  of  Lincoln. 
In  1735   Mr  Peck   printed    in  a  4to  pamphlet,  "  X 
complete  catalogue  ot  nil  the  difcourfes  vviitten  both 
for  and  again't  popery  in  the  time  ot  King  James  II. 
containing  in  the  whole  an  a-count  of  457  books  ,ind 
pamphlet?,  a  great  tvumber  of  them  not  mentioned  \n 
the  three  former  c3tal)gtjc<  ;   with    references    after 
each  tide,    for  the  more  f;;ee(ly   finding  a  further  ac- 
count of  the  faid  difcourfes  and  their  authors  ia  fun- 
dry  writer."!,   and  an  alphabetical  liil   of  the   v.riters 
on  each  fide."     In  1 739  he  was  the  editor  of  "  Nine- 
teen Letter:;  or  the  truly  reverend  and  lejrneJ  Henry 
Hamir.ond.  D.  D-  (author  of  the  Annotations  on  the 
New  Telhme.'-.t,  Sec.)   written  to    Mr  Peter   Stain- 
no>igh.ard  Dr  Nachanicl  Angclo,  many   of  tlicni  on 
curious  fu' jeds,  &c."     Thefe  were  printed  from   the 
originals,  communicated  by  Mr  Robert  Mirfden  auh- 
d-acon   of   Njttingham,   and  Mr  John  Worth  ngton. 
The  next  year,  174c,   produced   two  volumes  in  ^tn, 
one  of  thf-m  intitled,  ''  Memoirs  of  the   Life  and  .'Vj. 
tlons  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  riclivered  in  tl;r»e   p:i!.e- 
gyiics  of  him  written  in  L:itln  ;  the  firll,  as  f'.i  1,  by 
TXin   Juan    Ro  leriguez  de   Saa   Mentfes,   C  )nde  de 
Pengui^.o,   the   Portugal   ambafiador ;  the  feccnd,   as 
aflirmed    by    a  certain   jefult,  the   lord    anibalfadcr's 
chaplain  ;   yet  both,  it  is  thought,   compoftd  by  Mr 
JoV.n  Milton  (Latin  fecretary   to   Cromwell),   as  wag 
the  third ;  with   an   Engliih   verfion   of  ea;h.     The 
whole  illuflrated  v/ith  a  large  hiiloiicAl  preface  ;  many 
fimilar   paffiges   fioin   the    Par.idife   Lott,   and  other 
works  fif  Mr  John  Mi!t,;n,  an",   notes  fron   the   belt 
hiilorians.     'I'o  ail  which  is  ad'ej,  a  collsfUcn  of  di- 
vers cuiious  h  ftorical    pieces   reljtinr;  to  Cromwell, 
sr.  1  a  great  number  of  other  remarkable  ptrf  ts  (af- 
ter the  manner  of  Defiderata  Curiofa,  v.  i.  and  ii.)" 
The  other,  "  Nlw  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  p.ieticil 
Works  of  Mr  J  ").n  Mikon  ;  wIl'i,  tin'l,  an  examIni.tion 
of  Milton's    ihle;    snd    fecondly,    ex',.linatory    anil 
criticul  notes  on  divert  pafi'gjjcs  in  Milton  and  Shake- 
fpeare,    by  the  editor.     Thirdly,  Baptiilcs ;  a  facicd 
«ramatic  poem  in  defence  of  liocrcy,   as    written   in 
Latin  by  Mr  Geor;;e  Ei:ch»nan,  tranHated  into  En;T. 
iiih  by  Mr  John  Milton,  and  lird  publifi'.ed   in  1641, 
by  or.ler  of  the  houfe   of  commons.     Fourthly,  tl-.e 
Parrllel,  or  Archbiiliop   Laud  and   Cardinal  Wolfey 
compare'^,  a  ViGon  by  Miltcn.     Fifthly,  the  Legend 
of  Sir   NiLholas  Throckmnrtoo,  kat.  chief  butler  of 
England,  who  died  of   poifon,  anr.o  i;7c,  an  hlilo- 
rical  pr.cm  by  his    nephew  Sir  Thomas  Throckmor- 
ton,   knt.      Sixth,  Herod  the  Great,   by   the   editor. 
Seventh,  the    Rcfurrection,  a  poem    in    imitation  of 
Milton,  Ly  a  friend.     And  eighth,  a  Difcourfe  on  the 
Harmony  of  the   Spheres,  by  Milton  ;  with  prefaces 
and  notcg."    Tbefe  were  ihc  \^t  pi'bllwtiptis  whick 
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Pecnn  he  rtve  t^P  world.  Whrn  ther<;  nppcareJ,  he  had  in  of  the  peften,  we  have  already  treated  under  the  «r-  Pcden. 
contrirpl  tion  no  Icfn  than  nine  difTcrciit  works  ;  but  tick  /Inim.il  Motiok,  whic'  fte  p.  41  1.  col.  2.  i^~~" 
whether  ho  had  not  irnt  with  encouragement  for  thofe  The  pedcns,  fuch  us  the  fole  pcrteii;  the  duoal  man- 
which  he  had  alrci'y  pioJuced,  or  whether  he  \vm  tie  pcden,  the  knotted,  and  others,  fccin  to  be  in  t;e- 
rendcrcd  incr-pahlc  of  cxecutinij  them  by  rcafm  of  his  ncral  inhahit.int8  of  the  Indian  leas;  foine  ol  them  fre- 
dtclininp  health,  is  uticertain  ;  hut  none  of  them  ever  qiitnt  thofe  of  Afriia  and  the  South  Staii.  The  mod 
were  mafle  puHi.:.  He  concluded  a  laborious,  and,  itm  rkable  fpecies  ii>  thc.maximus  or  great  fcallnp,  be- 
lt may  he  affirmed,  an  ufrful  life,  sdioUy  devoted  to  ing  the  fame  with  whit  barbiit  cdls  the  dual  muntle 
antiqmrian  purfuitB,  Aug.  13th  17431  at  the  age  of  pttUn,  It  has  14  rays,  very  prornlncnt  and  broad,  and 
61  vtars.  ftriated  both  above  and  hilow.     They  are  ru8;ged  and 

PECORA,  in  rooloiry,  the  fifth  order  of  the  clafs  imbricate  1  with  fialcs.     They  grow  to  1  large  fize  ; 

tnammalii,  in  the  Linnean  f)(lcfn.     Sec  Zoology.  are  found  in  beds  by  tliemfelvcs ;  are  dredjjed  up,  a:id 

PEi.  QUE  r  Johnl,  was  t\  iihyfician   in   Dieppe,  barrelled  for  fa!e.     The  ancients  fay  that  they  have  a 

and  dicJ  at  Paris  in  1674.     He  was  phyfician  in  "r-  power  of  removing  thernfclves  from  place  to  phce  by 

din.iry  to  the  ctlehr-ttd  FoKq'iet,  whom  he  enteitaiii-  vail  fprings  or  leaps,     'lliis  !hcll  wan  ufe  1  both  hy  the 


ed  at   hi;  fpart  hours  ^ith  foire  of  the 


Gre-.-its  ind  Latins  as  a  food.    When  drtlTed  with  pep- 


cxpcrimrnts  in  niturd  philofophy.      h'e  acquired  im-     per  and  cammin,  it  was  taken  me^iicinally.      The  fcal- 
iiMirtd  honour  to  hirr.klf  hy  the  difcovery  of  a  l.ic^eal     lop   was  commonly  worn  by   pilirrims  on  their  hat,  or 


vein,  whiib  conveys  the  chyle  to  the  heart  ;  aud 
which  from  his  name  is  callcvi  It  Refarvoir  dt  P.-cquel. 
This  difcovery  wan  a  frcfh  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
circuhtion  of  the  blood  :  chough  it  met  «-ith  oppofition 
from  many  of  the  le.irned,  partitulatly  from  the  t.i- 
mous  Rioliii,  who  wrote  a  trcatife  ag  linft  the  author 
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the  c«pe  of  their  coat,  as  a  mark  that  they  ha!  cn.fied 
the  fea  in  thtir  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  fome  dillant 
oljiecf  of  devotion. 

The  name  ^rdcn  feemj  to  have  hrcn  sriven  to  thefs 
animals,  from  the  longitudinal  ftria  with  which  iheir 
furt'ice  is  covered,  which  refemhle  f  imewhat  the  teeth 
of  it,  with  this  title:  Ad-cerfui  Ptiquetum  Iff  Pecquil!-  of  a  comh;  and  hence  alfo  the  Greek  name  'r„(.  By 
The  rnly  works  which  we  have  of  Pecquet,  the  general  character  of  this  fliell,  it  evidently  include* 
re,  I.  Expirlmtrita  iiona  /tnatomica,  publilhed  at  Paris,  cockles  as  well  as  fijallops,  whicK  are  the  pectens  with- 
16^4  2.  A  DilTertation,  /.'c-  //'irfli-j  /.littoV,  pub-  out  ears,  and  having  lefs  flat  or  elated  ihells.  They  are 
lilhcil  at  Amftcrdam,  1661.  He  was  a  mnn  of  a  called  by  all  authors  by  a  name  which  is  only  a  dimi- 
livtly  and  aftive  genius;  but  his  fpiightlincfs  fome-  iwiUve  oi  fiHen,  ft3uncu/us.  The  having  ears  indeed 
time's  led  him  to  adopt  dangerous  opinions.  Here-  is  the  common  maik  ot  diltinoiion  bet  Acen  the  pt<ften8 
commended,  as  a  remedy  for  ail  difeafe»,  the  ufe  of  and  the  cockles,  which  laft  ufiially  have  none  ;  yet  the 
fcrandy.  This  remedy,  however,  proved  fart  d  to  gcera  are  not  dillinCt,  as  foinj  have  imagined  :  for 
himfelf,  and  contributed  to  fhorten  his  days,  which  tiicre  are  fheiU  univerfiliy  allowed  to  be  pedens  or 
he  mijht  have  employed  to  the  advantage  ot  the  fiallops,  which  have  bo  cars,  and  othets  as  univcrfilly 
public.  allowed  to  be  peftuncles  or  cockles  which  have.   Hence 

FECTEN,  the  Scailop  ;  a  penus  of  fhell-fifh,  the  then  appears  t!.c  error  of  Lifter,  who  ma  le  them  two 
chiraftcr^of  which  are  thefe :  The  animal  is  a  tcthys;  dilllncl  genera,  and  gave  the  ears  and  t!ie  equd  con- 
thc  fhell  hivale  and  untqu;d  ;  the  hinj^e  toolhlcf",  ha-  vcxity  of  both  (hells  as  the  great  chnrac^eriftics  ott»iem: 
viiig  a  fmall  ovattd  hollow.  Thie  fhell  fifh  is  one  of  the  which,  though  they  be  good  marks  to  Jiftinguifh  the 
fpinners,  having  the  power  of  fpinning  threads  like  the  fpecies  hy,  are  far  from  being  fo  unalterable  as  to  found 
mufclcs :  but  they  are  much  (hortcr  »nd  coarfer  than     different  genera  upon. 

even  thofe  of  that  fi!h  ;  fo  that  they  can  never  l^e  Barbut,  we  have  feen,  ranks  the  peftens  under  the 
v;rou.rht  into  any  kind  of  work  like  the  longer  and  genus  oftrea  ;  but  he  fays,  that  though  the  generic 
finer  thread?  of  the  pinna  marina.  The  ufe  of  the  threads  ch;iratter  of  the  hinge  agrees  in  both,  the  animal  inha- 
which  are  fpun  by  the  fcullop  ia  to  fix  the  creature  to  biting  the  peckrns  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
any  falid  body  near  its  IhcU.  All  thefe  proceed,  as  in  oyller  ;  for  which  reafon  Linnxus  has  divided  the  ge- 
the  mufcle,  from  one  common  trunk.  It  is  an  cviJcnt  nus  into  feClions.  The  pedtines  by  fom^  are  ellccmcd 
riroof  that  the  ftih  has  a  power  of  fixing  itfclf  at  plea-  as  delicious  a  food  as  the  oyller.  They  differ  very  ma- 
iuie  to  any  folid  body  by  means  of  thife  threads,  that  terially  in  a  variety  of  circumft:\nces.  The  pefteiis,  a» 
hftcr  tlorms  the  fcallops  are  often  found  toffed  upon  we  have  already  obferved,  fail  on  the  furface  of  the 
rocks,  where  there  wi  re  none  the  day  btfore  ;  and  yet  water;  and  befides,  if  they  are  attacked  hy  a  foe,  they 
thefe  are  f.xed  by  their  threads,  as  well  as  thofe  which  let  down  the  m  *m'  rrn;  which  nature  lias  provi  led  them 
had  remained  ever  fo  long  in  their  pl.ice.  They  form  for  a  fail,  and  drop  to  the  bottom.  "  Behold  (f.iy3  Bjr- 
their  threaJs  in  the  very  fame  manner  which  the  miifcle;  but)  thefplendorof  the  peftines, which  rival  the  glowing 
only  their  or.'an  which  ferves  for  fpinnin;:  id  ihorter,  colours  of  the  pipilionac-ous  tribe,  as  numerous  as 
and  Ins  a  wider  hollow,  whence  the  threads  are  nccef  they  are  beautiful,  flirting  from  place  to  pLce,  and 
farily  thicker  and  (horter.  may  well  be  called  the  papiliones  of  the  ocean.    Wiat 

Mr  Barbut  divides  the  genus  oftrea  into  four  fami-  fupenor  qualities  does  not  the  peftines  enjoy  above 
lies  ;  which  he  thus  names  according  to  their  charac-  the  oftrea  eduhs,  which,  conftantly  confined  to  its  na- 
ters.  I.  The  winged  equilateral  peftens.  2.  The  pec-  tive  bed,  ftems  wholly  deftincd  to  afford  food  to  other 
tens,  th£t  have  or.e  ear  inwardly,  fprin  ,'  by  being  ci-  creaiures.  not  having  any  means  of  r'efence,  but  its 
iiated.  3  The  ptftens  that  have  their  valves  more  fhcUy  caillc;  which  is  frequently  attacked  and  ftormed 
gibbous  on  one  fiJe  than  on  the  other.  4.  The  rough  by  its  numerous  enemies?  This  creacure  i^  not  o  ly 
•nes,  con.monly  called  ojy?rrf.  Of  tlie  locomotive  powers    ufeful  to  man  as  a  dainty  food,  but  the  fhell  bcin^  le- 
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PeAcn.  vigated  into  a  fubtle  powder,  is  employed  as  an  abfor- 
■""'V^~"  hent  in  heartburns  and  other  like  complaints  arifin^ 
from  acidities  in  the  firft  pafTiges  ;  the  hollow  (liclh 
are  generally  made  choice  of,  as  containin,;  more  tiian 
the  thinner  fl  ;t  ones,  of  the  line  white  enrth  in  pro- 
portion to  the  outer  rough  coat,  v.hioh  lall  is  iound 
to  be  confiikrablv  irripretrnate  1  with  fca-falt." 

'I'he  jiranii  mark  of  dillinction  between  the  peftens 
and  oyrter  frems  to  be  the  locomotive  faiuky.  It 
was  long  fuppofed,  that  the  oyfter  pofftfTed  no  power 
of  motion,  that  it  always  remained  in  the  place  in 
which  nature  or  accident  had  phced  it,  and  that 
its  life  differed  little  from  that  of  vej:;etaWles.  Expe. 
ricnce,  however,  has  taiifjht  us  to  rejeft  thefc  prema 
ture  conclufions.  We  fhall  here  lay  before  our  read- 
ers :it  length,  though  perhrps  a  little  out  of  its  place, 
what  Abbe  Dicquemare  has  obfcrvcd  with  refpecf  to 
this  circuniftance,  the  conclufions  of  whofe  remarks  we 
have  given  in  another  place.      See  minimal  Motion, 

p.  4  I  I.  col.  2. 

'MirnalJe  '*  1'^'^'"^  °f"^  ^^Y  (fays  the  Abbe)  along  the  fca- 
'hyjijiic.  fliore,  I  obfcrved  an  oyfter  lying  in  a  fliallow  place, 
and  tjtfting  with  oonfiderablc-  force  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. It  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that,  if  this  hap- 
pened at  a  fuflicicnt  depth,  the  refiftance  of  the  water 
■woul.l  have  forced  the  oyiler  Irom  ita  place  To  be 
fatisfied  of  this,  I  took  feveral  middle  fized  oyfters 
with  a  light  fhell,  and  placed  them  on  a  fmooth  hori- 
zontal furface,  in  a  fufficitnt  quantity  of  pure  fca-wa- 
ter.  Some  hours  elapftd,  and  the  night  came  on  be- 
fore any  thin^  remarkable  appeared  ;  but  next  day  I 
fo'ind  one  of  the  oyfters  in  a  place  and  fituation  diffe- 
rent from  that  in  which  I  had  lett  it  ;  and  as  nothing 
could  huve  difcompofed  it,  I  could  not  doubt  Ijut  that 
it  had  moved  by  its  own  powers.  I  continued,  how- 
ever, to  attend  my  charge  ;  but,  as  if  thty  meant  to 
conceal  their  fecret,  the  oyfters  idways  operated  in  my 
y.bfence.  At  laft,  as  I  was  exploring  the  coaft  of  Lower 
Normandy,  I  perceived  in  an  oyfter-bed  one  of  them 
changing  place  pretty  quickly.  On  my  return,  there- 
fore, to  Havre,  I  made  new  difpolitions  to  difcover 
the  means  by  which  the  motions  of  oyfters  are  per- 
formed, and  I  fucceeded.  This  animal  ejciSs  the  wa- 
ter by  that  part  of  the  (hell  whii  h  is  diametrically  op- 
pofite  to  the  hinge;  it  can  ;ilfo  throw  It  out  at  the  fides, 
at  each  extremity  of  the  hiiigc,  or  even  from  the  whole 
opening'  at  once.  For  this  purpofe,  it  can  vary  the 
adtion  of  its  internal  mechanifm  ;  but  the  foft  parts 
are  not  the  only  organ:i  that  perform  this  funftion  ; 
in  certain  cafes  the  fhells  afliil  in  foicing  cut  the 
water. 

"  When  an  oyfter  thu5  fuddenly,  forcibly,  and  re- 
peatedly, fquirto  forth  a  quantity  of  water,  it  rcpulfes 
tliofe  of  its  enemies  that  endeavour  to  infmuatc  thcm- 
felvcs  within  the  flielU  while  they  are  open:  but  this 
is  cffeftual  only  againll  its  wcakcft  foes;  for  there  aic 
fomc  fo  formida'  le  by  their  ftren.{tli  or  their  addrefs, 
rliat  a  great  number  of  oyfters  perifh  in  this  way.  The 
animal,  therefore,  endeavours  with  all  its  force  to  repel 
4hem  ;  it  does  more,  it  retreats  barkv.ards,  or  ftaits 
Slide  in  a  lateral  direclion.  All  of  them,  however,  are 
not  placed  in  circumftances  favourable  for  thefe  mo- 
tions. They  are  often  filuated  in  the  crevices  of  rocks, 
between  ftones,  or  among  other  oyllers,  fomc  in  fand, 
Wid  fome  In  nuid  ;  fu  that  their  ttien^th,  or  powers  of 
-    Vol.  XIV.  Tan  I. 


motion,  are  exerted  In  vain.     It  Is  probable,  however,    PeAei. 

that  they  have  the  faculty  of  operating  their  own  re- «    ~ 

lief  from  thefe  circumftances,  and  that  they  may  be  ac- 
cidentally affiited  by  other  bodies.  It  muft,  however, 
he  acknowledged,  that  the  means  of  relief  cannot  be 
numerous  or  cunllderable  in  fuch  as  arc  attached  to 
other  oyllers,  to  a  body  heavier  thsn  themfelves,  or  to 
a  rock  ;  kut  fuch  fituations  are  the  moft  uncommon 
in  the  oyfter-beds  that  I  am  acquainted  with  on  the 
French  coafts  in  the  Channel.  Perh-^ps,  indeed,  a  very 
angular  or  heavy  (hell  may  be  fufficient  to  render  an 
0}  llcr  immoveable.  This  is  tin.loubtedly  the  cafe  with 
fuch  of  them  as  have  been  o'  li.jed  by  worms,  or  other 
more  formidable  enemies,  fo  to  increafc  their  (hells  as 
to  make  them  thick  and  unwieldy.  But  we  do  not 
know  whether  thefe  animals,  in  unfavourable  circum- 
ftances, may  not  ke  a^lc  to  fupply  thofe  manoeuvres 
that  I  have  mentioned  by  others  that  I  have  not  as 
yet  been  a'  le  to  obft-rve.  An  oyfter  that  has  never 
been  attached,  may  fix  itfelf  by  any  part  of  the  mar- 
gin of  either  of  its  valves,  and  that  mnrgin  will  becmne 
the  middle,  or  nearly  fo,  if  the  oylier  is  young.  I 
would  not  be  furprifeJ  that  oyllers,  which  hsve  been 
fixed  to  a  rock  from  tlie  beginning,  ffioul J  be  able  to 
detach  themfelves.  I  have  feen  thera  operate  upon 
their  Ihells  in  fo  many  different  ways,  and  with  fuch 
admirable  contrivance,  when  thofe  (liells  have  been 
pierced  by  their  enemies  (among  whom  I  muft  be 
r<)nked),  that  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  impoffible  for 
them  to  quit  the  place  to  which  they  are  attached.  It 
will  esfiiy  be  imagined  how  delicate  and  'lilficulc  fuch 
obfeiv<tions  and  experiments  mull  be,  confideriug  the 
fenfibility  of  the  animal,  the  delicacy  of  its  organs,  the 
tranfparcncy  of  the  matter  that  forms  the  layers  of  its 
(hellf,  the  opacity  of  the  (liells  themfelves,  the  vicifll- 
tudes  of  the  fea,  and  the  feafonF,  S:c.  But  it  was  of 
ufe  to  ftiow,  that,  contiary  to  the  opinion  generally 
entertained  by  the  learned  as  well  as  by  filhermen, 
oyfters  arc  endowed  with  a  locomotive  faculty,  and  by 
what  means  that  faculty  Is  exerced.  1  muft  add,  that 
ihofewhich  firft  (bowed  me  thefe  motions,  were  brought 
from  the  coafts  of  Bretagne,  put  Into  a  bed  at  La 
Hogue,  then  at  Courfeulle,  whence  tliey  were  carried 
to  Havre  ;  and  that,  as  all  thefe  tranfporlations  were 
made  in  a  dry  carriage,  the  oyfters  could  not  be  in 
perfeA  vigour.  It  was  neceffary  alfo  to  (how,  that 
thefe  animals  have  much  more  fenfacion  and  nioi'e  in- 
durtry  than  is  gtenerally  attributed  to  them. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  a  fag.icious  obferver  of  nature 
is  feduced  from  his  objcft  by  the  pride  of  appearing 
above  it,  or  the  dcfiie  of  generallzatiou.  To  th'nk  of 
gralping  the  whole  of  nature,  when  we  are  unable  to 
conlidcr  in  the  whole  the  firft  and  moft  interefting  of 
her  kingdoms,  is  a  vain  illufion.  Yet  fome  have  en- 
deavoured to  confoun  1  the  kingdoms,  while  they  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  dividing  tb.e  highelt  of  them  into 
beings  differently  animalized.  Under  the  pretence  of 
having  a  better  idea  of  it,  they  lopped  off  all  the  ex- 
tremities; tliat  Is  to  fay,  they  ri  1  themfelvco  of  cveiy 
thing  they  were  not  well  aiquainted  with,  or  that 
tlirew  diffi  ulties  In  their  \\say.  This,  to  be  fure,  was 
very  convenient,  but  vtry  unfultr.ble  to  the  proceed- 
ing of  an  enlarged  mind,  and  very  unlit  to  inform  u« 
with  regard  to  the  oc -onomy  of  nature.  The  organi- 
zation ut  the  oyfter,  though  very  different  from  th^t 
L  vrith 
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Ttitoril  witli  which  we  are  bed  acquarnted,  may  IjC  compre- 
hended under  our  coi>liJi'ration8  «f  the  animal  occo- 
nomy  in  general.  I'hofe  authors  are  not  fo  enlight- 
ened a«  they  Imagine,  who  reprefent  the  oyftcr  as  an 
animal  depiived  of  fenfation,  as  an  intermediate  being 
between  animals  and  vegetables,  as  a  plant,  and  even  in 
fome  rtfpefls  as  inferior  to  a  plant.  It  is  thus  that 
the  ovfter  has  h/en  made  a  foundation  for  many  an  ab- 
furd  hypothefts  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  animals. 
But  let  us  quit  the  confideration  of  thcfe  faithlcfs  pic- 
tures, and  attend  to  the  original. 

"  The  oyfter  is  confcious  of  its  exifttnce,  and  con- 
fcious  alfo  that  fomething  exifts  exterior  to  itftlf.  It 
choofc",  it  rejefts  ;  it  varies  its  operations  with  judge- 
ment, according  to  circumilances  ;  it  defends  itfelf  by 
Tneans  a^'.equate  and  complicated  ;  it  repairs  its  lofles  ; 
and  it  can  be  made  to  change  its  habits.  Oyilers  new- 
ly taken  from  placet  which  tb."  fea  had  never  left,  in- 
confidorately  open  their  fhells,  lofe  the  water  they  con- 
tain, and  die  in  .i  few  days  :  but  thcfe  that  have  been 
taken  from  the  fame  place,  and  thrown  into  beds  or 
refervoiifi  "rom  which  the  fea  occafionally  retires,  where 
they  are  incommoded  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  or  by  the 
colj,  or  where  they  are  expoftd  to  the  injuries  of  mm, 
learn  to  keep  themfelves  clofe  when  they  are  abandon- 
ed by  the  water,  and  live  a  much  longer  time."     See 

OsTKEA. 

PECTORAL,  a  facerdotal  habit  orveftment,  worn 
by  the  Jewifh  h:gh-prielK  The  Jews  called  it  Hbnfcben, 
the-  Greeks  ?.'vnv,  the  l-atins  raiionah  and  peBorale, 
and  in  our  verfion  of  the  Bible  it  is  called  breajlplate. 
It  confided  of  embroidered  (luff,  about  a  fjvin  fquare, 
and  was  worn  upon  the  breaft,  fet  with  twelve  precious 
ftoncs,  ranged  in  four  rows,  and  containing  the  names 
ol  the  twelve  tribes.  It  was  fallened  to  the  (houlder 
l.y  two  chains  and  hooks  of  gold.  God  himfelf  pre- 
fctibtd  the  form  of  it.     See  Breastplate. 

Pectorale,  a  breafljilate  of  thin  brafs,  about  12  fin- 
gers fquare,  worn  by  the  poorer  foldiers  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  who  were  rated  under  1000  drachmae.  See 

LORICA. 

Pectoral,  an  epithet  for  medicines  good  in  difeafes 
ef  the  b'-caft  and  lungs. 

PECTORALIS,  in  Anatomv.  See  there,  rahle 
tf  the  M'ifcles. 

PECUL.-\TE,  in  civil  law,  the  crime  of  embezzling 
the  public  money,  by  a  perfon  intrufted  with  the  re- 
<!eipt,  management,  or  cuflody  thereof.  This  term  is 
alfo  nfed  by  civilians  for  a  thett,  whether  the  thing  be 
public,  fifcal,  facted,  or  religious. 

PECULIAR,  in  the  canon  law,  fignifies  a  particu- 
lar parifh  or  chuich  that  has  jurifdiaion  within  itfelf 
for  granting  probates  of  wills  .ind  adminiftrations,  ex- 
empt from  the  ordioa'  y  or  bilhop's  courts.  "1  he  king's 
thapel  is  a  royal  pendiar,  txempt  from  all  fp'ritual  ju- 
rifdiAion,  and  referved  to  the  vifitation  and  immediate 
government  of  tl  e  king  himfelf.  There  is  likewife  the 
archbilhop's  peculiar :  for  it  is  an  ancient  privdege  of 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  that  wlitrevtr  any  manors  or 
advowfons  belong  to  it,  they  forthwith  become  exempt 
from  the  ordinary,  and  arc  reputed  peculiars:  there 
arc  ;7  futh  peculiar's  in  the  f'.e  o(  Canterbury. 

Belides  tbefe,  there  are  fome  peculiars  belonging  to 
deans,  chapters,  and  prebendaries,  which  are  only  ex- 
empted fiom  the  jurilUiition  of  the  archdeacon:  thefe 


are  deriiflsd  from  the  biftop,  who  may  viGt  them,  and  Pecullam 
to  whom  there  lies  an  appeal,  |) 

Court  of  Peculiars,  is  a  branch  of,  and  annexed  to,  Pedantry 
the  corirt  of  arches.  It  has  a  jurifdiition  over  all  '  * 
thofe  parifhes  difpeifed  through  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  midft  of  other  diojefes,  which  are  exempt 
from  the  ordinary's  jurifdidion,  and  fubjeA  to  the  me- 
tropolitan only.  All  ecclefiallic.il  caufes,  arifing  with- 
in thcfe  peculiar  or  exempt  jurifdiftions,  are  originally 
cogn:zable  by  this  court:  from  which  an  appeal  lay 
formerly  to  the  pope,  but  now  by  the  ftat.  25  li,  VIII. 
c.  19.  to  the  king  in  chancery. 

PECULIUNI,  the  ftock  or  eftate  which  a  perfon, 
in  the  power  ot  another,  whether  male  or  female,  either 
as  his  or  her  /lave,  may  acquire  I  y  his  induftry.  Roman 
fl:ive»  frequently  amadld  confiderable  fums  in  this  way. 
The  word  properly  fignifies  the  advanced  price  which 
a  Have  coul  1  get  for  his  mafter's  cattle.  Sic.  above  the.  . 
pi  ice  fixed  upon  them  by  hit  mailer,  which  was  the 
flave's  own  property. 

In  the  Romifti  church,  peculium  denotes  the  good* 
which  each  religious  referves  and  polfefles  to  himfelf. 

PEDALS,  the  largeft  pipes  of  an  organ,  fo  called 
becaufe  played  and  dopped  with  the  foot.  The  pedaU 
aie  made  fquare,  and  ot  wood  ;  they  are  ufually  i  5  in 
number.  They  are  of  modern  invention,  and  ferve  to 
carry  the  founds  of  an  odave  deeper  than  die  red. 
See  Organ. 

PEDAGOGUE,  or  P.edagogue,  a  tutor  or  ma- 
der,  to  whom  is  committed  the  difcipline  and  dircdtioi> 
of  a  ftholar,  to  be  indrmSed  in  grammar  and  other 
arts.  The  word  is  formed  trom  the  Greek  ""iJu*  nyayK, 
puerorum  duSor,  "leader  of  boys." 

M.  Fleury  obferves,  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
p.tdagngus  to  daves  appointed  to  attend  their  children, 
lead  them,  and  teach  them  to  walk,  Sco.  The  Romans 
gave  the  fame  denomination  to  the  flaves  who  were 
intruded  with  the  care  and  indruction  ef  their  chil- 
dren. 

PED.\NT,  a  fchoolmader  or  pedagogue,  who  pro- 
fedes  to  indrudland  govern  youth,  teach  them  the  hu- 
manities, and  the  arts.      See  Pedagogui:. 

Pedant  Is  alfo  afed  for  a  rouiTh,  unpoliflied  man  of 
letters,  who  makes  an  Impertinent  ufo  of  tht  fciences, 
and  abounds  in  unfeafonable  criticifms  and  obferva» 
tions. 

Dacier  defines  a  pedant,  a  perfon  who  has  more  read- 
ing than  good  fenfe.     See  Pkdantry. 

Pedants  are  people  ever  armed  with  quibbles  and 
fyllogifms,  breathe  nothing  but  difputation  and  chi- 
canery, and  purine  a  propofition  to  the  lad  limits  of 
logic. 

Malebranche  defcrlbes  a  pedant  as  a  man  full  of  falfe 
erudition,  who  makes  a  parade  of  his  knowledge,  and 
is  ever  quoting  fome  Greek  or  Latin  author,  or  hunt- 
ing back  to  a  remote  ctymolotry. 

St  Evreraont  fays,  that  to  paint  the  folly  of  a  pedant, 
we  mud  reprefent  him  as  turnin  ;  allconverfation  tofome 
one  fcience  or  fubjeft  he  is  bed  acquainted  withal. 

There  are  pedants  of  all  conditions,  and  all  robes. 
Wicqiiefort  fays,  an  ambsflador,  always  attentive  to 
formaiiiits  and  decorums,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  politi- 
cal pedant. 

PEDANTRY,  orPEDANTisM,  the  quality  or  mani- 
ner  of  a  pedaat.     iSee  Peda-nt. 
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To  fwell  lip  little  and  low  things,  to  make  a  vain 
fhow  of  fcience,-to  heap  up  Greek  and  Latin,  without 
judgment,  to  tear  thofe  to  pieces  who  differ  fiom  us 
about  a  pafTaiie  in  Suetonius  or  other  ancient  authors, 
or  in  the  etymology  of  a  word,  to  ftir  up  all  the  world 
againft  a  man  for  oot  admiring  Cicero  enough,  to  be 
interefted  for  the  reputation  of  an  ancient  as  if  he  were 
our  next  of  kin,  is  what  we  properly  c^\\  pedantry. 

PEDARIAN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  thofe  fenators 
who  fignificd  their  votes  by  their  feet,  not  with  their 
tongues ;  that  is,  fuch  as  walked  over  to  the  fide  of 
thofe  whofe  opinion  they  approved  of,  in  divifions  of 
the  fenate. 

Dr  Middleton  thus  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the 
word.  He  fays,  that  though  the  magiftrates  of  Rome 
had  a  right  to  a  place  and  vote  In  the  fenate  both  du. 
ring  their  olfiee  and  after  it,  and  before  they  were  put 
upon  the  roll  by  the  cenfors,  yet  they  had  not  pro- 
bably a  right  to  fpeak  or  drbate  there  on  any  queftlon, 
at  leaft  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic.  For  this 
I'eems  to  hjve  been  the  original  diftinftlon  between  them 
and  the  ancient  fenitors,  as  it  is  plainly  intimated  In  the 
formule  of  the  confiilar  edift,  fent  abroad  \o  fummon 
the  fenate,  which  was  addrefTed  to  all  fenators,  »nd  to 
all  thofe  who  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  fenate.  From 
this  diftinftion,  thofe  who  had  only  a  right  to  vote 
were  called  in  ridicule  pedarian  ;  becaufe  they  fignlfied 
their  votes  by  their  feet,  not  their  tongues,  an  1  upon 
every  divifion  of  the  fenate  went  over  to  the  fide  of 
thofe  whofe  opinion  they  approved.  It  was  in  allu- 
lion  to  this  old  cuftom,  which  fetms  to  have  been 
wholly  dropt  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  repulilic,  that 
the  mute  part  of  the  fenate  continued  ftill  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  pedariant,  as  Cicero  Informs  us,  who 
in  giving  an  account  to  Attlcus  of  a  certain  debate 
and  decree  of  the  fenate  upon  it,  fays  that  It  was 
made  with  the  eager  and  general  concurrence  of  the 
pedarlans,  though  againft  the  authority  of  all  the  con- 
fulars. 

PEDATURA,  a  term  ufed,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
for  a  fpace  or  proportion  of  a  certain  number  of  feet 
fet  out.  This  word  often  occurs  in  writers  on  mili- 
tary affairs:  as  in  Hyglnus  de  Caftrametatione  we  meet 
with  meminerimut  itaque  ad  eomputationem  cohorlh  equitalt 
tnilliariit  pedaluram  ttd  m'llletrecentos  Jexaginta  dart  debere; 
which  is  thus  explained  :  The  pedatura,  or  fpace  al- 
lowed for  a  cohors  equilata  or  provincial  cohort,  con- 
fiding of  both  horfe  and  foot,  could  not  be  the  fame 
as  the  pedatura  of  an  uniform  body  of  infantry,  of  the 
fame  number,  but  mull  exceed  it  by  360  feet ;  for  the 
proportion  of  the  room  of  one  horfeman  to  one  foot 
loldier  he  afligns  as  two  and  a  half  to  one. 

PEDERAS  rS,  the  fame  with  Sodomites. 

PEDESTAL,  in  architeaure,  the  lowed  part  of 
an  orJer  of  columns,  being  that  p»rt  which  fullains  the 
column,  and  ferves  it  as  a  foot  or  Hand.  See  Co- 
lumn. 

PEDIiEAN,  In  Grecian  antiquity.  The  city  of 
Athens  was  anciently  divided  into  three  different 
parts  ;  ene  on  the  defctnt  of  an  hill  ;  another  on  the 
fca-fhore;  and  a  third  in  a  plain  between  the  other 
two.  The  inhabitants  of  the  middle  rcj^'ion  were 
called  nijia^i,  Pedi^am,  formed  from  ^-Ji'v,  ««  plain," 
or  **  flat;"  or  as  Ariliotle  will  have  i|^  PtJiaei:  thofe 
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of  the  hill,  Diacrians  ;  and  thofe  of  the  fhow,  Pa- 
ralians. 

Thefe  quarters  ufually  compofed  fa  many  different 
faftions.  Pififtratus  made  ufe  of  the  Pedixans  againft 
the  Diacrians.  In  the  time  of  Solon,  when  a  form 
of  government  was  to  I  e  chofen,  the  Diacrians  chofe 
it  democratic  ;  the  Pedijeans  demanded  an  ariftocrai 
cy  ;  and  the  Paralians  a  mixed  government. 

PEDICLE,  among  botanlfts,  that  part  of  a  ftalk 
which  immediately  iuttains  the  leaf  of  a  flower  or  a 
fruit,  and  is  commonly  called  ^faotjlalk. 

PEDICULUS,  the  Louse,  in  zoology,  a  genua 
of  Infeits  belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera.  It  has  lix 
feet,  two  eyes,  and  a  fort  of  fling  in  the  mouth  ;  the 
feelers  are  a^  long  as  the  thorax  ;  and  the  belly  is  dr- 
prefFed  and  fublohated.  It  is  an  oviparous  animal. 
They  are  not  peculiar  to  man  alone,  Lut  infeft  other 
animals,  as  quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  even  fifhes  and 
vegetables ;  but  thtfe  are  of  peculiar  fpecies  on  each 
animal,  according  to  the  particular  nature  of  each,  fome 
of  which  »re  different  from  thofe  which  infeft  the  hu- 
man body.  Nay,  even  Infefts  are  infeiled  witli  vermia 
which  feed  on  and  torment  them.  Several  kinds  of 
beetles  are  fubjeft  to  lice  ;    but  particularly  that  kind 

called  by  way  of  eminence  the /o;//5' ^■^'•'''-  The  lice  on 
this  are  very  numerous,  and  will  not  b^:  Ihook  off.  The 
earwig  is  often  infcfted  with  li.e,  jufl  at  the  fet- 
tlng  on  of  its  head  :  thcfe  are  whlt^,  and  fhming  like 
mites,  but  they  are  mujii  fmaller  ;  tliey  are  roumi- 
backeJ,  flat-bellied,  aiul  have  long  legs,  particularly 
the  foremoll  pair.  Snails  of  al!  kinds,  but  efpeciaily 
the  large  naked  forts,  are  very  fubj'.-ft  to  lice  ;  which 
are  continually  feen  running  about  tliem,  and  devour- 
ing them.  Numbers  of  little  red  lice,  with  a  very 
fmall  head,  and  in  (hape  refem' ling  a  tortoife,  are  of- 
ten feen  about  the  legs  of  fpiders,  and  they  never  leave 
the  animal  while  he  lives ;  but  if  he  is  killed,  they  al- 
moft  inftanlly  forfake  him.  A  fort  of  whitifh  lice  Is 
found  on  humble-bees  ;  they  are  alfo  found  upon  ancsi; 
and  fifhes  are  not  lefs  fubject  to  them  than  other  ani- 
mals. 

Kircher  tells  us,  that  he  found  lice  alfo  on  flies,  and 
M.  de  h  Hire  has  given  a  curious  account  of  the  .rea.- 
ture  which  he  found  on  the  common  fly.  Having  oc- 
cafion  to  view  a  living  fly  with  the  microfcope,  he  ob- 
ferved  on  its  head,  back,  and  (houlder.<,  a  great  num- 
ber of  fmall  animals  crawling  very  nimbly  about,  arid 
often  climbing  up  the  hairs  which  grow  at  the  origin 
of  the  fly's  legs.  He  with  a  fine  needle  took  up  one  of 
thele,  and  placed  it  befo'c  the  microfcope  ufed  to  view 
the  animalcules  in  fluids.  It  had  eight  legs  ;  four  on 
each  fide.  Thefe  were  not  placed  very  diftant  from 
each  other ;  but  the  four  towards  the  head  were  fepa- 
rated  by  a  fmall  fpace  from  the  tour  towards  the  tail. 
The  feet  were  of  a  particular  llruAure,  being  compo- 
fed of  feveral  fingers,  as  it  were,  and  fitted  for  taking 
fall  hold  of  any  thmj  ;  but  the  two  neareft  the  head 
were  alfo  more  remarkable  in  this  particular  tha«  thofe 
near  the  tail  ;  the  extremities  of  the  legs  for  a  little 
way  above  the  feet  were  dry  and  void  of  flefli  like  the 
legs  of  birds,  but  above  this  part  they  appeared  plump 
and  flcdiy.  It  had  two  fmall  horns  upon  it3  head, 
formed  of  feveral  hairs  arranged  clolely  together  ;  and 
therewere  fomeother  clufters  of  hairs  by  the  fide  of  thefe 
L  z  hocns^ 
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Pedic^lit.  horns,  but  they  had  not  the  fame  fiprure  ;  and  towards  upper  part  of  the  crooked  afcendinjj  put  above-men-  PrJIcuTut, 

'~~''~~  the  origin  of  the  hin  lir  Itf  3  there  were  two  other  fiich  tioned,  the  propelled  blood  Hands  llill,  and  feems  to  v       * 

cluflcrs  of  hairs  which  took  their  origin  at  the  mijt'.le  iinder|;jo  a  feparation,  fome  of  it  becoming  clear  and 
of  the  back.  Tlie  whoh:  creature  was  of  a  bright  ytU  w.teriHi,  while  other  Ijlack  paiticlcs  are  puflied  for- 
lowifh  rc'l  ;  the  legs,  an!  all  the  body,  except  a  large  ward  to  the  anus.  If  a  loufe  is  placed  on  ii.'i  back, 
fpot  in  the  centre,  were  perfeftly  tranfparent.  Infize,  two  Hootly  darkilli  fpots  appiear  ;  the  larger  in  the 
he  computed  it  to  ^e  !|Jjout  3^,',^th  p^rt  oftheheail  of  middle  of  the  ho'.y,  the  lefl'cr  towards  t!ie  tail;  the 
the  fly  ;  and  he  obferves,  that  fuch  kind  of  ▼ermin  are  motions  of  which  are  followed  Wy  the  pulfation  of  the 
mrily  foun  !  on  flies.  dark  bloody  fpot,  in  or  over  which  the  white  bh  '.(!er 
The  loufc  which  inftfts  the  human  hocJy  makes  a  feems  to  lie.  This  motiou  of  the  fyllole  and  Jiallolc 
very  curious  appearante  throutjh  a  microfcope.  It  has  h  bell  fcen  wIkh  the  creature  begins  to  grow  weak  ; 
fuch  a  traiifparcnt  (hell  or  (l<in,  that  we  are  able  to  and  on  pricking  the  white  bladder,  which  feems  to  be 
difoover  more  of  what  palTcs  within  its  body  that  in  the  heart,  the  creature  inftantly  dies.  The  lower  dark, 
mod  cither  living  creatures.  It  has  naturally  three  di-  fpot  is  fuppofcd  to  Vc  the  excrement  in  the  gut. 
Tifions,  the  hta;'.,  the  breaft,  and  the  tail  part.  In  Lite  have  been  fuppofcd  to  be  hcrmap!uo<litc» :  but 
the  bead  appear  two  fine  black  eyes,  with  1  horn  that  this  is  erroneous  ;  for  Mr  Lieuwenhoeck  obferved,  thit 
has  five  joint^■,  and  is  furrounded  with  luirs  (landing  the  malco  have  (lingf  in  their  tails,  which  the  females 
before  each  eye  ;  and  from  the  end  of  the  nofe  or  fnout  have  not.  An  1  he  fuppofei  the  fmirtlnj  pain  whi-h 
there  is  .-v  pointed  projefting  part,  which  ferves  as  a  thofe  creatures  f.)metimes  give,  to  be  owing  to  their 
flieath  or  cafe  to  a  piercer  or  dicker,  which  the  crea-  (lint^ing  with  thefe  (lings  when  made  uneafy  by  pref- 
turc  thrulls  into  the  /kin  to  draw  out  the  blood  and  fure  or  otherwife.  He  fays,  that  he  felt  little  or  no 
humours  which  are  its  dcllined  food;  for  it  has  no  pain  from  tluir  fuckerfi,  though  fix  of  them  were  feed- 
mouth  that  opens  in  the  common  way.     This  piercer  ing  on  his  hand  at  once. 

or  fucker  is  judged  to  be  700  times  fmaller  th-in  a  In  order  to  knov  the  true  hillory  and  manner  of 

hair,  and  is  contained  in  rinother  cafe  within  the  iirft,  breeding  of  ilitfe  creatures,  Mr  Lieuwenhoeck  put  two 

and  ran  be  drawn  in  or  thrud  out  at  pleafuic.     The  female  lice  into  a  black  Itocking,  which  he  wore  night 

breaft  is  very  bciutifiiUy  marked  in  the  middle;  the  and  day.     He  found,  on  examination,  tlut  in  fix  day* 

Ikin  is  tranfparent,  and  full  of  little  pits;  and  from  one  of  them  Ind   laid  abo%e  50  eggs;  and,  upon  dif- 

thc  under  part  of  it  proceed  fix  legs,  each  having  five  fecTing   it,    he   found  as   many  yet  remaining  in   the 

joint?,  and  their  fein  all  the  way  refemblinsr  (hagreen,  ovary  :    whence  he  concludes,  thac  in  12  days  it  wouli 

except  at  the  ends  where  it  is  fmoother.     Each  1c:t  is  have  laid  100  eggs.     Thefe  eggs  naturally  hatch  iit 

terminated  by  two  claws,  which  are  hooked,  and  are  fix  days,  and  would  then  probally  have  produced    50 

of  an  unequid  length  and  fize.      Thefe  it  ufes  as  we  males,  and  as  many  fcraaks  ;  and  thtfc  females  coming 

Hvould  a  thumb  a:r,'.  middle  finger ;  and  there  are  hairs  to  their  full  growth  in  18  days,  might  each  of  them 

between  thefe  claws  as  well  as  all  over  the  legs.     On  be    fuppofcd  after  12    days    more    to    lay  too  eggs; 

the  back  part  of  the  tail  there  may  be  difcovered  fome  which  eggs,  in  fix  days  mote,  might  produce  a  young 

ring-like  divifions,  and  a  fort  of  marks  which  look  brood  of  5000  :  fo  that  in  eight  weeks,  one  loufe  may 

like  the  ftrokes  of  a  rod  on  the  human  ilcin  ;  the  belly  fee  ^000  of  its  own  defcendents. 

looks  like  (hagreen,  and   towards  the  lower  end  it  ia  Signior  Rhedi,  who  has  more  attentively  obferved 

very  clear,  and  full  of  pits :   at  the  extremity  of  the  thefe  animnls  than  any  other  author,  has  given  fever  \1 

tail  th  re  are  two  femicircuh.r  parts  all  covered   over  engravings  of  the  diffcri-nt  fpecies  of  lict  foun  1  on  dif- 
with  hairs,  which  ferve  to  conceal  the  anus.     When 
the  loufe  moves  its  legs,  the  motion  of  the  mufcles, 
which  all  unite  in  an  oblong  dark  fp'>t  in  the  middle  of 
the  breuft,  nay  be  dillin..;uifhed  perfeiily,  and  fo  may 


ferent  animils.  Men,  he  oblcrves,  are  fuhjeift  to  two 
kinds  ;  the  common  lo.ife  and  the  crahlouf;.  lie 
oblervts  alio,  tliat  the  ii/.e  of  the  lice  is  not  at  all  pio- 
portioned   to   that   of  the  animal  which    they  infell  ;. 


the  motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  head  when  it  moves  fince  the  darling  has  them  as  large  as  the  fwan. 

its  horns.     We  may  likewife  fee  the  various  ramifica-  Some  kinds  of  conllitutions  are  more  apt  to  breed 

tions  of  t!ic  veins  and  arteries,  which  are  white,  with  lice  than  others  :   and  in  Tme  places  of  different  de- 

ths  pulfe  recriilarly  beating  in  the  arteries.      L'lil   the  grees  of  heat,  they  are  certain   to  be  dellroyed  upon 

inoft  furprifing  of  all  the  fights  is  the  perillaltic  motion  people  who  in  other  climates  are  over-run  with  them, 

of  the  ^;uts,  which  is  continucvl  ail  the  way  from  the  It  is  an  obfervation  of  Oviedo,   that  the  Spanilh  fail- 

llomach  down  to  the  anus.  ors,  who  are  generally  much  afflicted  with  lice,  always 

If  one  of  thefe  creatures,  when   hungry,  be  placed  lofe  them  in  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  in  their  voy- 

on  the  back  of  the  hand,  it  will  thruft  its  fucker  into  ages  to  the  Eaft  In.'.ies,  and  have  them  again  on  cheir 

the  (kin,  and  the  Mood  which  it  fucks  may  be  fc-en  returning  to  the  fame  degree.    Thio  is  not  only  true  of 

patTing  in  a  fine  llream'to  the  fore-part  of  the  head;  the  Spaniards,  but  of  all  other  people  who  make  the 

•where,  falling  into  a  roun;iifh  cavity,  it  paiTes  again  in  fame  voyage  ;  for  thoujh   they  fet  out  ever  (o  loufy, 

a  fine  ftream    to  another    circular  receptacle  in  the  they  have  not  one  of  thofe  creatures  by  the  time  thty 

middle  of  the  head  :   from   thence  it  runs  through  a  come  to  the  tropic.      And  in   the    Indies  there  is  no 

fiiiall   vefTel  to   the   breaft,  and   then   to  a  gut  which  fuch   thing    as  a  loufe    about  the  body,  tliough  the 

rtaches  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  wherein  a  curve  peo;'h;   be   ever  fo  nally.      The  failors  conticiue  free 

it  turns  again  a  little  upward  ;   in  the  breaft  and  gut  the  from  thefe   creatures  till  their  return;  but  ingoing 

blood  is  moved    without    inttrmifiion,    with  a  great  back,  tluy  ufually  begin  to  be  loufy  after  they  arrive 

force  ;  efpecially  in  the  gut,  where  it  occafions  fuch  a  at  the  latitude  of  the  Madeira  illands.     The  e.vtrema 

contraction  of  the  gut  as  is  very  furprifing.    lu  the  fvireats,  which  the  working  people  naturally  fall  into 

bctweea 
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•Aicvlai  between  the  latitude  of  Madeira  and  the  Indies^  drown 

— \ and  del'roy  tlie  lice  ;  and  have  the  fnme  effctt  as  the 

rubbing  over  the  loufy  heids  a!  ciiildren  with  butter 
and  oil.  The  fwcat,  in  theft  hot  clmates,  it  not  rank 
as  in  Europe,  and  therefore  it  is  not  apt  to  breed  h'ce  ; 
but  when  people  return  into  latitudes  where  they 
fwcat  rank  again,  thtir  naftinefs  fubjefts  them  to  the 
fame  viliti-tions  of  thtfe  vermin  as  before.  The  people 
in  general  in  the  Indies  are  very  fubjeft  to  lice  in  their 
heads,  tho'  free  from  theui  on  their  bodies.  The  reafon 
of  this  is,  that  their  heaeis  fweat  lefs  than  their  bodies, 
and  they  t  L^  no  care  to  comb  and  clean  them.  The 
Spnnifli  negroes  wafh  their  heads  thoroughly  once  every 
week  with  fonp,  to  prevent  their  bein.j  loufy.  This 
makes  them  elcape  much  better  than  the  other  ne- 
gioes  wlio  are  Haves  there  ;  far  the  lice  jTrow  fo  nu- 
merous in  their  heads,  that  they  often,  eat  larg«  holes 
in  them. 

Cleanlinefs  is  doubtkfs  the  grand  fecret  hy  which 
to  keep  clear  from  lice,  efpt-cijlly  when  we  wear 
wooilen  clothes.  It  is  alio  necclfary  where  there  is  any 
danger,  to  take  nourilhing,  fucculent  food,  and  to  ufe 
wholefomc  drink.  J.  Mercurial  advifes  frequent 
purges  as  a  cure  in  the  pedicular  difeafe  :  It  is  necef- 
fary  alfo  to  rub  wich  garlic  and  muflard,  to  take 
treacle  inwardly,  alfo  faked  and  acid  food,  to  bathe, 
and  to  foment  the  body  with  a  decoilionof  lupines, or  of 
gall  nuts;  but  the  mod  effettual  remedies  are  fulphur 
and  tobacco,  mercurial  orniment,  black  pepper,  and 
vinegar.  Monkeys  and  fome  Hottentots,  we  arc  told, 
eat  lice  ;  and  are  thence  denominated  phthlrophages. 
On  the  CO  id  of  the  Red  Sea  it  is  reported,  that  there 
is  a  nation  of  fniall  (tature  and  of  a  black  colour, 
■who  ufe  locufts  for  the  gieatell  part  of  their  food, 
prepared  only  with  filt.  On  fuch  feod  thoCe  men 
live  till  40,  and  then  die  of  a  pedicular  or  loufy  dif- 
eafe.  A  kind  of  winged  lice  devour  them,  their 
body  putrefies,  and  they  die  in  great  torment.  It  ia 
alfo  a  fadl  chat  the  negroes  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa 
take  great  delight  in  m:ik!r;g  their  women  clear  their 
bodies  of  lice,  and  thole  latter  devour  them  withgue- 
dinefo  as  fall  as  they  fi:;d  them. 

In  an.ient  medicine  lice  were  elleemed  aperient 
febrifuge,  and  proper  for  curing  a  pale  complexion. 
The  natural  rtpugnance  to  ihoie  ugiy  creatures  (fays 
Lcniery)  perhaps contriliutcd  more  to  banifli  the  fever 
tlian  the  remedy  ilfelf.  In  the  jaun  iiee  five  or  fix 
Were  fwallowed  in  a  foft  egg.  In  the  fupprelhon  of 
nrine,  which  ha;  pens  fiequently  to  children  at  their 
birth,  a  living  loufe  \i  Introdu  cd  into  tiie  urethra, 
which,  by  the  ticklin^'  which  it  occallons  in  the  ca- 
nal, forces  the  fphinttcr  to  relax,  and  permits  the 
urine  to  flow.  A  bu:j  pro-?uces  the  fame  cffecl.  Far- 
riers have  alfo  a  cuftom  (fays  M.  Bourgeois)  of  in- 
troducing one  or  two  lice  into  the  urethra  of  hotfes 
vlien  they  are  felze.l  with  ".  retention  of  urine,  a  dif- 
eafc  pretty  common  among  them.  But,  according  to 
the  Continuation  of  the  Materia  Medica,  to  ufe  tie 
j)tdlcul:ir  medicine  with  the  grcatell  advantage,  one 
v'onl '.  need  10  be  in  Africa,  where  thofe  inletts  nre 
catefully  fou'.ht  alter  and  fwallowed  as  a  lieiicious 
morfel.  The  great  dillindion  between  tliofe  which 
irifelt  mankind  is  into  the  heal  and  bo  !y  loule.  The 
former  ia  hard  and  high  coloured,  and  the  latter  Lfs 
compaft  aud  more  of  an  anicii  coljur.     If  it  v.trc 
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poffible  to  jfive  a  reafon  why  fome  families  of  the  Pe-'iluvi 
fame   fpecies   flick    to   the    head   and   others   to  ths      """; 
clothes,  &c    it  would  alfo  iti  all  probability  he  pof-         " 
fible  to  underftand    the   nature   of  many  contagious 
difeafcs. 

PEDILUVII'M,  or  Bathing  of  the  Feet.  The 
iifes  of  warm  bathing  in  general,  and  of  the  pedllu- 
vium  in  particular,  are  fo  little  undcrftood,  that  they 
are  often  preoofteroufly  ufed,  and  fometlmes  as  injudi- 
cioufly  abftaincd  from. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays,  we  find  an  in- 
geniaus  author's  opinion  of  the  warm  pediluvlum,  not. 
withltandlng  that  of  Borclli,  Botrhaive,  and  floff. 
man,  to  the  contrary,  to  be.  That  the  legs  becoming 
warmer  than  before,  the  blood  in  them  is  warmed  ; 
this  blood  rarifying,  didends  the  veflels  ;  and  in  circu- 
lating Imparts  a  gre.it  degree  of  warmth  to  the  reft  of 
the  maf^  ;  and  as  there  la  a  portion  of  it  conilantly 
palling  through  the  legs,  and  acquiring  new  heat 
there,  which  heat  is  in  the  courfe  of  circulation  com- 
municated  to  the  reft  of  the  blood,  the  whole  mnfs  ra- 
rifying, occupies  a  larger  fpace,  and  of  confequence 
circulates  with  greater  force.  The  volume  of  the 
blood  being  thus  increafed,  every  vcftel  is  diftendel, 
and  every  p.irt  of  the  boi'y  feels  the  effcfts  of  it ;  the 
diftant  part';  a  little  later  than  thofe  firll  heate  h  The 
benefit  obtained  by  a  warm  pedlluvium  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  its  making  a  deriv.tlon  into  the  parts  im- 
merfed,  and  a  revulfion  from  thofe  affefted,  becaufe 
tl'iey  are  relieved  ;  but  the  cure  is  performed  by  the  di- 
reA  contrary  method  of  operating,  viz.  by  a  greater 
force  of  clrcul.tlon  through  the  parts  affected,  remo- 
ving what  was  flagnant  or  moving  too  lluggilhly  there. 
Warm  ba'hing  is  of  r.o  fervlce  where  there  is  an  irre- 
f  iluble  o<  Itruftion,  though,  by  its  taking  off  from  a 
fpafm  in  general,  it  may  feem  to  give  a  moment's  eafe ; 
nor  does  it  draw  from  the  diftant  parts,  but  often 
hurts  by  pufiiing  agaiutl. matter  that  will  not  yield 
with  a  ftronger  impetus  of  circulation  than  the  ftrctch- 
ed  and  difcafed  vcffels  can  bear  :  fo  that  where  there 
is  any  fulpkion  of  fcirrhus,  warm  bulling  of  any  fort 
fhoiild  never  be  ufed.  On  the  otb.er  hand,  where  o')- 
ftrudietis  xie  not  of  long  ftanding,  and  the  impafttd 
matter  is  not  obftinate,  waniv  births  may  b^  of  gicac 
ufe  to  refolve  ther.r  quickly.  In  recent  colds,  witfi 
flight  humoral  peiipneumonies,  they  are  frequently  an 
imsned.iate  cine.  This  they  effeft  by  incrcafing  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  opening  the  ilcin,  i'.nd  driving 
freely  through  the  lungs  that  Icntor  which  ftagnated 
or  moved  llowiy  in  them.  As  thus,  conducing  to  ths 
ref.ilution  of  obftruftions,  they  may  be  confidered  as 
fliort  and  fafe  fevers ;  and  in  ufing  them  vvc  imitate 
nature,  which  hy  a  fever  often  carries  off  an  obftru(ft. 
ing  caufe  of  a  chronical  ailment.  Borelli,  Boerhaavc, 
and  Hofi'.Tian,  are  all  of  opinion,  th^it  the  warm  pedllu- 
vium adls  by  driving  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  into 
the  part-i  inmierfed.  But  arguments  mull  give  way 
to  facts :  the  ex;  criaientk  relate!  in  the  Medical 
Effays  feem  to  prove  to  a  demoiiftration,  that  the 
warm  pediluvium  i&.<  by  raiifying  the  blood. 

A  warm  pediluvium,  when  rightly  tempered,  may  be 
ufed  .-.s  a  fafe  cordial,  ioy  v.Jiich  ciicidation  can  be 
roufed,  or  a  gentle  fever  ralftd  ;  with  this  advaiilcge 
over  the  cordials  and  fudorifirs,  ihit  the  clltclof  tbeui 
mny  be  tait«u  oli  at  pleafure. 

PcJlluvi.* 
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Pediluvia  are  fometlmes  ufed  in  the  fm all  pox  ;  but  of  learned  men.     It  w»8  chiefly  with  a  view  to  tm« 

DrStevtiifon  thinks  their  rrcqiicnt  tuniBltiious  optra-  prove  hit  knowledge  that  he  fpent  four  years  in  tra. 

tions  render  that  fufpcAtJ,  and  at  bcft  of  very  doubt-  veiling  through  different  countries  in  Europe,  Alia, 

ful  effcd  ;  and  he  therefore  prefers  Monf.   Martin  of  iiirj  Africa,   «  ith  a  train   fuilable  to  his  quality  ;  of 

Lauf.inne's  method  of  bathing  the  (liin,  not  only  of  tlic  which  trarels   there   is  a  relation  ftill  extant,  but  fo 

legs,  but  of  the  whale  body,  with  a  foft  cloth  dippcil  loaied   with   fabulous   circumllanccs,  that   it  wounds 

in  warm  water,  every  four  hours,  till  the  eruption  ;  by  the  rcput  uion   it   was  dcfi^^ned  to  raife.     At  his  re 


Veirt* 


which  means  the    pulhilcs    may    become    univcrfally 
highir,  and  confequently  more  fafe. 

PEniMtNT.     See  Architecti're,  p.  240,  Sec. 

PEDLAR,  a  travelling  foot-trader.     See  Haw- 


In  Britain  (and  foimerly  in  France)  the  pedlars  are 
defpifcd  ;  but  it  ii  othtrwife  in  certain  countries.  In 
Spinllh  Auierica.  the  buGnefa  is  fo  profitable,  that  it 
is  thought  liy  bo  means  dilhonourable  ;  and  there  are 

ir.any  gentlemen  in  Old  Spam,  who,  when  their  cir-  coufin  Don  Alonfo  V.  fon  of  king  Edward,  who  died 
cumftancts  are  declining,  fend  their  foiis  to  ihe  In-  by  the  plague.  He  found  fome  difficulty  at  firll  ia 
dies  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  in  this  way.     Almoft     the  I'.lfcharge   of  his   office,   both  from  the  quctnmo' 


turn  he  efpoufed  Ifabella,  d;.ughter  to  the  count  of 
Urgel,  and  grand-daughter  to  Don  Pedro,  the  fourth 
kinx  of  Portugal,  which  was  efteemed  a  very  great 
advancement  of  his  fortune.  He  was  eleded  inio  the 
molt  no:  le  order  of  the  Garter,  April  M.  1417,  in 
the  tilth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  coufin  Henry  V. 
giandlon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  the  father's  fide,  at 
our  duke  of  Coimbra  was  by  the  mother.  In  1440 
he  was  declared   regent   during   the  minority  of  his 


all  the  commodities  of  Europe  arc  dillrihiite  !  through 
the  fouthern  continent  of  Ainerica  by  means  of  thefe 
ped'.ais.  They  come  from  P.inama  to  P.ita  by  fta; 
and  in  the  road  from  the  port  laft  mentioned,  they 
make  I'eura  their  firft  voyage  to  Lima.  Some  take  the 
Toad  through  Caxamalia ;  others  through  Truxillo, 
alosgfliore  from  Lima.  'I'hey  take  their  paflage  back 
to  Panama  by  fea,  an.l  perhaps  take  with  them  a  little 
cargo  of  brandy.  At  Panama  they  again  (lock  thcm- 
felves  with  European  goor'.s,  returning  by  fea  to  Paita, 
where  they  are  put  on  Ihore  ;  there  they  hire  niulcs 
and  'oad  them,  the  Indians  going  with  them  in  ordtr 
to  leal  them  back.  Their  travelling  expcnccs  are  next 
to  nothing  ;  for  the  Indians  are  brought  under  fuch 
fubjeflion,  that  they  find  lodging  for  them,  and  pro- 
vender for  their  mules,  frequently  thinking  it  an 
honour  done  them  for  thtir  guefts  to  accept  of  this  for 
nothing,  unlcfs  the  llrangei  now  and  then,  out  of  ge- 
nerofity  or  compaflion,mdkis  a  fmall  recompcnce. 

In  Poland,  where  there  are  f;w  or  no  manufadures, 
almoll  all  the  merchandife  is  carried  on  by  pedlars,  who 
are  faii  to  be  generally  Scotfmen,  and  who,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to 
no  fewer  th  in  53,000. 

PEDOMETER,  or  Podometf.r,  formed  from 
■a^t,  p(',  "  foot,"  and  y.i'i-o.,  "  meafure,"  way-wifcr; 
a  mechanical  inftrument,  in  form  of  a  watch,  confill- 
ing  of  various  wheels  with  teeth,  catching  in  one  ano- 
ther, all  difpofed  in  the  fame  plane  ;  which,  by  means 
of  a  chain  or  ftring  faftened  to  a  man'a  loot,  or  to  the 
wheel  of  a  chariot,  advance  a  notch  each  ftcp,  or  each 
revolution  of  the  wheel ;  lo  that  the  number  being 
marked  on  the  edge  of  each  wheel,  one  m:iy  number 
the  paces,  or  roeafure  exaftly  the  dittance  from  one 
place  to  another.  There  are  fome  of  them  which  mark 
the  time  on  a  dial-plate,  and  are  in  every  refpedt  much 
like  a  watch,  and  are  accordingly  worn  iu  the  pocket 
like  a  watch. 

PEDRO  (Don)  of  Portugrl,  duke  of  Coimt  ra, 
was  the  fourth  child  and  fecond  furvivlng  fon  of  King 
John  of  Portugal,  and  was  born  March  the  4th  1  ^94. 
His  father  gave  him  an  excellent  education,  which, 
joined  to  ftrong  natural  abilities  and  much  application, 
rendered  him  one  of  the  moft  accompllfhed  princes 
of  his  time.  He  was  not  tnly  very  learned  himfelf, 
but  a  great  lover   of  learning,  and   a   great  patron 


ther  and  others.  But  upon  the  whole,  his  adminillra- 
tion  was  fo  mild  and  fo  jult,  that  the  magiftrates  and 
people  of  Lifbin  concurred  in  demanding  his  leave  to 
erett  a  (tatue  to  him.  The  regent  thanked  them,  faid 
he  fliould  *  e  unwilling  to  fee  a  work  of  their's  dcmo- 
lilhed;  and  that  he  was  fufficiently  rewarded  by  this 
public  teftlmony  of  their  atlcAions.  The  queen  dow« 
ager  wifhed  to  raife  dilhirbances  in  PortUj^al  by  aiming 
to  recover  the  regency  to  lierfelf;  but  the  fteadinefs 
of  the  regent's  adminillr?.tion,  the  attachment  of  the 
bell  part  of  the  no!iilit\  to  him,  and  his  enjoying,  in 
fo  alifolute  a  degree,  the  confidence  of  the  people  ; 
not  only  fecured  the  interior  tranquillity  of  the  Hate, 
but  raifed  the  credit  likcwifc  ot  the  crown  of  Portugal 
to  a  very  great  height  is  the  fentiinents  of  its  neigh- 
bours :  for  in  the  courfe  of  his  regency  he  h  id  made  it 
his  continual  lludy  to  purfue  the  |)ul)lic  good  ;  to  eafc 
the  people  in  general,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lifboi'  in 
particular,  of  Icveral  inipofitions  ;  to  maintain  the  lawa 
in  their  full  vlgeur  ;  to  give  the  king  an  excellent  edu- 
cation ;  and  if  that  had  been  at  all  pracf'cable,  to  dif- 
fufe  a  perfeft  unanimity  through  the  court,  by  af- 
fuaging  the  mslice  and  envy  of  his  enemies.  The  king 
when  he  came  of  age,  and  the  cor/f/  or  parliament, 
exprcficd  their  entire  fatisfaftion  with  the  regent's  ad- 
mlnillratlou  ;  and  all  parties  entirely  approved  of  the - 
king's  marriage  with  Donna  Ifabella,  the  regent's 
daughter,  which  was  celebrated  in  1446.  The  enmi- 
ty of  his  enemies,  however,  was  not  in  the  lead  abated 
by  the  regent's  being  out  of  office.  They  ftill  perfe- 
cutcd  him  with  their  unjuft  calumnies,  and  unfortu- 
nately made  the  kin.f  hearken  to  their  falfeiioods.  The 
unfortunate  duke,  when  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
king,  was  advifed  to  take  «ith  him  an  efcort  of  horle 
and  foot.  In  his  paflTage  he  was  pr  )claimed  a  rebel,  and 
quickly  after  he  was  furrounded  1  y  the  king's  troops. 
Soon  after  he  was  attacked,  and  in  the  heat  of  aftion 
he  was  killed  :  nor  was  the  envy  of  his  enemies  even 
thtn  fatiated  ;  his  body  was  forbid  burial;  and  was 
at  length  taken  away  privately  by  the  pcafants.  Hi» 
virtue,  however  hated  in  courts,  was  adored  by  the  un- 
corrupt  part  of  his  countrymen.  At  length,  tho',  by  an 
infpeftion  of  his  papers,  the  king  faw,  when  it  was  too 
late,  the  injuftice  that  had  been  done  the  man  who  had 
behaved  fo  well  in  fo  high  and  difficult  an  office  ;  and 
whofe  papers  only  difcoveied  figns  of  further  benefit 

to 
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duncle,  to  tVie  king  and  his  dominions.  In  conreqnence  of  of  the  Hay  family,  the  famous  Merh'n  18  fuppefed  to 
ccblei.  jjjpCg  difcoverits,  the  duke's  adherents  were  dechrfd  lie  buried.  There  was  an  old  traditional  prophecT 
"^  loyal  fubjefts,  all  profecutions  were  or>Iered  to  ctaf..",  that  the  two  klng^doms  (hould  be  united  when  the  wa- 
and  the  kirg  defired  the  body  of  Coimhra  to  be  tranf-  ttrs  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Panfcl  flioulJ  meet  at  his 
porteil  with  great  pomp  from  the  callle  of  Ahrantea  grave.  Accordingly,  the  country  people  obferve 
to  the  monaftery  of  Batalha  ;  where  it  was  interred  in  that  this  meeting  happened  in  confequence  of  an  inuD- 
the  tomb  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  {redtd  for  himfelf.  dation  at  the  acctflion  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of 
The  royal  name  of  Don  Pedro  eccurs  often  in  the  hi-     England. 

ftory  of  Portu.;al,  and  m«ny  who  bore  the  name  were  PEEK,  in  the  fca-language,  is  a  word  ufed  in  va- 

finpularly  diftinguifhtd  either  for  internal  abilities,  or  rious  fenfei'.  Thus  the  anchor  is  faid  to  be  a-peek, 
external  fplendor.     See  Portugal.  when  the  (hip  being   about   to   weigh  comes  over  her 

PEDUNCLE,  in  l-otany.     Ste  Pedicle.  anchor  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  cable  hangs  perpen- 

PEEBLES,  orTwEEDALE,  a  c  unty  of  ScotlanJ,     dicularly  between  the  hanfe  and  the  anchor. 
exteniii.n^  25  miles  in   length  and  18  in  breadth,      it  To  heave  a  peek,  is  to  bring  th*  peek  fo  as  that  the 

is  boun(k-d  on  the  fail  by  Ettrick  Forcfl,  on  the  foutli  anclior  may  hant^  a-peck.  A  ftiip  is  faid  to  ride  a- 
by  Aniandale,  on  the  wet!  by  ClyJeflale,  ind  on  the  peek,  when  lying  with  her  main  and  fore-yards  hoill- 
Borth  by  Mid  Lothian.  Twcedale  is  a  hilly  country,  td  up,  one  end  of  her  yar.'.s  is  brought  down  to  the 
well  watered  with  the  Tweed,  the  Yjrruw,  and  a  fiirouds,  and  the  other  r.nifed  up  on  end;  which  ig 
great  number  of  fmalltr  flrean's  thit  ftrtili/,c  the  val-  chiefly  done  when  {he  lies  in  rivers,  left  other  ftipe 
leys,  which  produce  good  harvells  «>f  oats  and  bailey,  falling  foul  of  the  yards  (hould  break  them.  Ricine 
with  fome  proportion  of  wheat.  All  the  nv;r.i  of  any  abroid  peek,  denotes  much  the  fame,  excepting  thr.t 
conftquence  abound  with  trout  and  falmon.  The  lake  the  y.'.rds  are  only  raifed  to  half  the  height, 
cjl'ei    Wejl  Water  Loch    fw.rms    with    a    prodigious  Peek  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  room  in  the  hold,  extending 

number  of  eels.  In  the  month  of  Aui/uft,  when  the  from  the  bitts  forward  to  the  Hern  :  in  this  room  men 
weft  wind  blows,  they  tiim!)le  into  the  river  Yarrow  in  of  war  keep  their  powder,  and  mtrch.int-mcn  their 
Aich  (hoals,  that   the  J.eople   who   wade   in   to  catch     viftuals. 

them  run  the  rilk  of  heing  overturned.    There  is  ano-  PEEL,  in  the  Ide  of  Man,  formerly  Holm-town,  has 

ther  lake  on  the  borders  cf  Annandnle,  called  Loch-  a  fort  in  a  fmall  Ifland,  and  a  jjarnfon  well  fupplied  with 
gcnnen,  whi^h  forms  a  cataraft  over  a  precipice  250  canijon.  In  it  are  the  ancient  cathedral,  the  lord's 
paces  high  :  here  the  water  falls  witli  fuch  a  moraen-  houfe,  with  fome  lodgings  of  the  bilhops,  and  fome 
turn  as  to  kill  the  fi(h  underneath.     About  the  middle     other  remains  of  antiquity. 

cf  this  country  is  the  hill  or  mountain  of  Braid:  lb,  PEER,  in  general,  fignifiea  an  equal,  or  one  of  the 

from  the  top  of  which  the  fea  may  be  leen  on  each  tide  fame  rank  and  ftation ;  hence  in  the  ads  of  fome  coun- 
of  the  ifland.  Twtedale  abounds  with  limellone  and  ells,  we  find  thcfe  words,  iv'uh  the  confent  of  our  pe^rs, 
freed  one.  The  hills  are  generally  as  green  as  the  bijheps,  ablois,  &c.  Afterwards  the  fame  'txn\  was 
downs  in  SufTex,  and  fetd  innumeia!  le  flocks  of  (heep,  applied  to  the  vafTals  or  tenants  of  the  fame  lord,  who 
that  yield  great  quantities  o\  excellent  wool.  The  were  calkd  peris,  becaufe  they  were  all  equal  in  cou- 
conntry  is  well  (haded  with  woods  and  plantations,  dition,  and  o(  ligcd  to  ferve  and  attend  him  in  his 
abounds  with  all  the  neotlTaries  of  lift-,  and  is  ailorned  couits  ;  and  peers  in  fiefs,  becaufe  they  all  held  fiefs 
with  many  hue  fe;.ts  and  populous  villages      The  earls     of  the  fame  lord. 

of  March  were  hereditary  fheriff's  of  Twecdale,  which  The  term/ffrx  Is  now  applied  to  thofe  who  ire  im- 

beftows  the  title  of  marquis  on  a  branch  of  the  an-  pannelled  in  an  inquell  upon  a  perfon  for  convictin;T 
cient  houfe  of  Hay,  earls  of  Errol,  and  hercditaiy  or  acquitting  him  of  any  offence  laid  to  his  charge: 
high  conllablcs  ef  Scotland.  The  famdy  of  T«eeJale  and  the  reaioii  why  the  jury  is  fo  called,  is  bccauic, 
is,  by  the  female  fide,  dcfctnded  from  the  famous  Si-  by  the  co:;  mon  law  and  the  cudom  of  this  klng.iom, 
mon  ('e  Fraftr,  proprietor  of  great  ]iart  of  this  coun-  every  perfon  is  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  or  equals  ;  a 
try,  who  had  a  i;ie;iL  Ihare  in  obtaining  the  triple  vie-  lord  by  the  lords,  and  a  commoner  by  commonsrs, 
tory  at  Roflin.     The  chief,  and  indeed  the  only  town      Ste  the  article  Jury. 

of  ronfiquence  i  1   Twecdale,  is  Peebles,  a  fmall  in-  Pe^r  of  the  Realm,  a  noble  lord  who  has  a  feat  and 

conliderable  royal  borough,  and  feat  of  a  pteibytery,  vote  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  which  is  alfo  called  the 
pleafanlly  fitualed   on   the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  over     Houfe  of  Peers. 

which  there  it  at  this  place  a  llattly  llonc  bridge  of  '1  hcfe  lords  are  called  peers,  becaufe  though  there 
five  arches.  In  the  nei^-hbourhooJ  of  Peebles,  near  is  a  diftiniSion  ot  degrees  in  our  i;obility,  yet  in  public 
the  village  of  Romana,  on  the  river  Lene,  we  fee  the  adinns  they  are  tqual,  as  in  their  votes  in  parlia.iient, 
veftlges  of  two  Roman  caltella,  or  ftaiionary  forts;  artd  in  trying  any  no!  leman  or  otiier  perfon  impcattie  I 
and  a  great  many  terraces  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  by  the  commons,  &c.  See  Parliamknt. 
■which  perhaps  have  fervcd  as  itinerary  encampments.  Houfe  of  PsfRs,  or  Houfe  of  Lords,  forms  one  of  the 

In  the  (hire  of  Twcedale  there  are  many  ancient  and  three  ettates  of  parliarocat.  See  Lords  and  Parlia- 
honourable  families  of   the    gtntry.      Among  thcfe,     ment. 

Douglas  of  Cavers,  who  was  hereditary  (herili  of  the  In  a  judicitive  capacity,  the  houfe  of  peers  is  tbe 

tcunty,  (till  prefirves  the  llandard  and  the  iron  mace     fiipreme  court  of  the  kingdom,  having  at  prtfLUt  no 
of  the  gallant  lord  Douglas,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of     original  jnrifdidion  over  caufes,  but  only  up  11  appeals 
Otttrburn,  jult  a":  his   troops  had  defeated  and  taken     and  writs  of  eiror  ;   to  rectify  any  injiilLce  or  millake 
Henry    Percy,    furnamed   Hotfpur.       In  the  churih-     of  the  law  committed  by  the  courts  below.     To  this- 
|aid  of  Drumeliier,  belonging  to-  an  unckut  branch     authority  they  fuccei;dcd  ofcourfeupon  the  diCbiution 
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of  tlie  Jiila  Regia.  For  as  the  bsrona  of  parliament 
were  conftituent  membcra  of  that  court,  and  the  relt 
of  its  jiirifdiAion  wis  dcnit  out  to  other  triburidls,  over 
which  thefjreat  offi.  trs  who  accompanied  thofe  barons 
were  rrfneft'velydelepatcJ  to  pretide,  it  foUowcfi,  that 
tlie  ri<ht  of  receivintx  ';ppcfal^,  and  fuperinten  1in;j  all 
other  juriflidions,  ftill  rem  lined  in  chit"  noVlc  affem- 
My,  from  wlilch  every  other  preat  court  wai  derived. 
They  are  therefore  in  all  c;ire8  the  lall  refort,  from 
wl.ofe  iudsjmcnt  no  farther  appeal  is  prrmittei  ;  but 
every  fuliorJioate  tri'iinal  mull  conform  to  their  dc- 
terruinalious :  The  lew  repofing  an  entire  confidence 
in  the  honour  and  confcienceof  the  noble  perfons  who 
compofe  this  important  alTcmbly,  that  they  will  make 
themftlves  m.iftcrs  or  thofe  queflions  upon  which  they 
undertake  to  decide ;  fince  upon  their  decifion  all 
propeity  mud  finally  depend.  See  Lords,  Nobi- 
lity, &c. 

Peers,  i»  theantl-rev.ilution  governmcHt  of  France, 
were  twelve  great  lords  of  that  kingdom  ;  of  which 
fix  were  dukes  and  fix  counts ;  and  of  thefe,  fix 
were  ecclcfi;ifti(>a  and  fix  b.ymen  :  thus  the  arclihi- 
(iiop  of  Rhcims,  and  the  bifliop  of  Lnon  and  Lan- 
pte?,  were  dukes  and  peeis  ;  and  the  bilbops  o-f  Cha- 
fon  on  the  Mam,  Noyons,  and  Beauvais,  were  counts 
and  pters.  'I  he  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy, 
aad  Aquita'n,  were  l;'.y  peers  and  dukes  ;  and  the 
counts  of  Flanders,  Champaign,  ?nd  Touloufe,  by 
peers  and  counts.  Thefe  peers  afRfted  at  the  coro- 
nation of  kings,  either  in  perfon  or  hy  their  repre- 
fcntatives,  where  each  performed  the  funflions  attach- 
ed to  his  refpedive  dignity  :  but  as  the  fix  lay  peer- 
ages were  all  united  to  the  crown,  except  that  of  the 
count  of  Flanders,  fix  Iftrds  of  the  firft  quality  were 
chofcn  to  reprefent  them  :  I  ut  the  ecclefiadical  peers 
generally  aflitled  in  perfon.  The  title  of  peer  was  late- 
ly beftowed  on  every  lord  whofe  eftate  was  crcfted  into 
a  peerage  ;  the  number  of  which,  as  it  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  king,  was  uncertain. 

PEERESS,  a  woman  who  is  noble  by  defccnt,  crea- 
tion, or  marriage.  For,  as  we  have  noblersen  of  feveral 
rank"!,  fo  we  may  have  nolilcwomen  ;  thus  king  Hen- 
ry VIll.  made  Anne  BuUcn  marchionefs  of  Pem- 
broke ;  king  James  I.  created  the  I^ady  Compton, 
wife  to  Sir  Thomas  Compton,  countefs  of  Bucking- 
bam,  in  the  ^jfctime  of  her  hulband,  without  any  ad- 
dition of  honour  to  him  ;  and  alfo  the  h.me  king  made 
the  Lady  Finch,  vifconntefs  of  Maidllone,  and  after- 
w_rds  countefs  of  Winchelfea,  to  her  and  the  heirs  of 
her  body  :  and  king  George  I.  made  the  Lady  Schu- 
lenberg,  duchcfs  of  Kendr.l. 

If  a  peercfs,  by  defccnt  or  creation,  marries  a  per- 
fon under  the  degree  of  nobility,  (he  ftill  continues 
noble  :  !  ut  if  file  obtains  tliat  dignity  orly  by  mar- 
riage, (he  lofes  it,  on  her  afterwards  marrying  a  com- 
ir.oner  ;  yet  by  the  courtefy  of  Englanl,  fhe  generally 
retains  tl;e  title  of  her  nobility. 

A  countefs  or  baroncfs  may  not  be  arrefted  for  debt 
or  trcfpafs  ;  for  though  in  refpeA  of  their  fex,  they 
cannot  fit  in  p.irliament,  they  are  nevcrthelefs  peers  of 
the  realm,  and  fliall  be  tried  by  tiieir  peers,  S:c. 

PEWIT,  in  ornithology.     St«  Larl's. 

PEGASUS,  among  tl,«  poets,  a  horfe  imagined  to 
4i3ve  wings ;    teing   that  whereon    Bellcrophon  was 
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fa!  led  to  be  mounted  when  he  eng.iged  the  Chimera. 
See  Chimera. 

The  openingof  the  fountain  Hippocrene  on  mount  , 
Helicon  is  afcribej  to  a  blow  of  Pcgafus  s  hoot       It 
was  feigned  to  have  flown  away  to  heaven,  where  it 
became  a  con(1cllation.     Heme 

PtGAsvs.  in  alronomy,  the  name  of  a  conllellation 
of  the  northern  hemifph;r-,  in  form  of  a  flying  horfe. 
Sec  .   STRONOMV,  n°  406. 

PEGMARr.S,anamt  by  which  certain  gladiators  were 
diilinguilhed,  who  (ought  upiui  moveable  fraffolds call- 
ed/ifi;CT<!/(7,  which  were  fomet!me-s  unexpe ftedly  r:iifcd, 
and  by  this  means  furpiifed  t'lc  people  with  gladiators 
in  hot  contention.  TLcy  «erc  lometiir.es  fo  fuddenly 
lifted  up  as  tn  throw  the  eomf.atants  inti»  the  a'r  ;  and 
fometimes  tliey  were  let  down  into  d;iTk  and  deep 
hole',  and  then  fet  on  fire,  thus  becoming  the  funeral- 
piles  of  thefe  miferal  le  wretches  ;  and  roalling  them 
alive  to  divert  the  populace. 

PEGl',  a  very  tonfiderable  kingdom  of  Afia,  be- 
yond the  Gang«s.  The  country  properly  fo  Cilled  19 
but  i'.bout  ^-;o  miles  in  length  from  north  to  foiith, 
and  ss  much  in  Irenilth  (rom  eafl  to  weft.  It  is  fitu- 
aced  on  the  callcrn  fide  of  the  hay  of  Bengal,  nearly 
oppofite  to  Arixa,  and  to  the  northcnft  of  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel.  It  is  boundeB  on  the  north  by  the 
kingdoms  of  Arn-'k;!n  and  Avs  ;  on  the  eail  by  the 
L^pptr  and  Lower  Sinm  ;  on  the  foinh  hy  part  of  Siam 
and  the  fea  ;■  and  on  the  weft  by  the  fea  and  part  of 
Arrakan. 

The  kingdom  of  Pegu  is  faid  to  have  been  founded 
about  1 100  years  ago.  Its  firft  king  was  a  feanian  ; 
concerning  whom  and  his  fu-cefTors  we  k!:ow  nothing 
till  the  dlfcftvery  of  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Porliiguele 
in  the  beginning  of  the  i6ih  century.  In  iyi8  the 
throne  of  Pegu  was  poirefftd  by  one  Bre(Iagukan, 
with  whom  Antony  Correa  the  Portu.,'uefe  ambalfador 
folemnly  concluded  a  peace  in  1519.  This  monarch 
was  poflefled  of  a  very  large  and  rich  empire,  nine 
kingdoms  being  in  fubjeclion  to  him,  whofe  revenue* 
amounted  to  three  millions  of  gold.  We  hear  no  far- 
ther account  of  his  tranfailions  after  the  conclufion  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Portui'uefe.  In  1 53V  he  was  mur- 
dered on  the  following  occifion  :  Among  other  prin- 
ces who  were  his  tributaries  was  Para  Msndera,  king 
of  the  Barmas.  Thefe  people  inhahited  the  hiijh  l.nds 
c  died  Pan^iiviniu,  to  the  northward  of  the  kin.idom 
of  Pegu.  Their  prince,  by  one  of  the  terms  of  his 
vaflTalagc,  was  obliged  to  fuini(h  the  king  of  Pegu 
with  30,000  Barmas,  to  lalour  in  his  mines  and  other 
public  works.  As  the  king  ufed  frequently  to  ro  and 
fee  how  his  works  went  forward,  and  in  tlefc  jcurreys 
took  along  with  him  none  but  his  won-.cn,  the  Barmas 
obferving  thefe  vifits  frequently  repeated,  formed  a 
defign  of  robbing  the  queen  ai:d  all  the  concubines  of 
their  jewels  ;  and  purfuant  to  this  defit;n,  the  i:ext  tune 
the  king  vifitcd  the  works,  they  murdered  him,  and 
having  dripped  the  ladies,  fled  to  their  own  country. 

By  this  enormity  all  Pegu  was  thrown  into  coufu- 
fion:  but,  Inftcaii  of  revenging  the  death  of  their  king, 
the  people  divided  everywhere  into  faftions ;  fo  that 
Dacha  Rupi,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  found 
himfclf  unable  to  maintain  his  authority.  Of  thefe 
commotions,  the  king  of  the  Barmas  taking  the  ad- 
5  vautage, 
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vsnf.ge,  not  only  (hook  off  the  yoUf,  Imt  formed  a 
dffign  of  coiiquetinix  the  kingdom  of  Prjjii  I'tfclf  — 
With  this  view  he  invaded  the  country  with  an  Hiiny 
of  m;>rc  than  a  milHin  of  foot,  and  joco  eleph.ints ; 
lidi  'es  a  groat  fl;et  which  he  font  down  the  river  Ava 
towards  Biiijou  or  Pepu,  the  capital  of  the  empire; 
while  he  hiir.fclf  marched  thither  hy  land.  Jiilt  at  this 
time  Ferdinand  de  Mirales  arrived  at  Pegu  trjm  Goa 
\^'\ih  a  Inri'e  galleon  richly  la:len  on  account  nf  the 
kill?  of  Portiiji;:!!.  As  foon  as  D^icha  Riipi  heard  r.f 
liis  coming,  he  fent  to  dt  fire  his  afiiHance  agalnjil  the 
tneniy.  I  his  he  o'  tainel  '  y  great  preftiits  and  pro- 
rnifes:  ard  Mir.  Its,  fettlng  ont  in  a  galliot,  joined  the 
kind's  fhips.  Had  the  niirnhers  beta  any  thing  near 
«n  equality,  the  fuptrior  Ikill  of  Mirales  woid  !  iin- 
•loubtedly  have  gained  the  vifloiy  :  liut  the  fleet  of 
the  Barn.ns  covered  the  whole  river,  though  as  l-irge 
as  the  Ganges,  while  th  't  of  Dacha  Riipi  coul  1  fcarte 
be  oSferved  in  comp-irifon  with  them.  Mr;des  did 
every  thing  that  man  C(<ul  1  do,  and  cv.-n  h;lJ  out 
slonc  after  the  natives  h  id  defertcd  him  ;  but  at  lift, 
opptefTed  and  overwhelmed  with  numVerSjlie  was  killed, 
w  i;h  all  his  men. 

1  hus   Para   Mandara  became  mrfter  of  all   Pegu; 
after  which   he  attai  kcd  the  tributary  kingdoms.      In 
1 544.  he  hefietred  Mirtavan,  the  cap  tal  o't  a  kiiurdom 
or   the  f;ime  name,   thtii   very  great   ;  nd    flour  (hin.j. 
The  land-forces  whijh  ht  brought  againft  it  coufilled 
rf  700, 0'O  men,  while   by  fea  he  attacked  it  with  a 
fleet  of  1700  fail;    100  of  which   were  large  galleys, 
and  in  thtm   700   Portuguefe    commanded   by  John 
Cayero,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  vahant  and 
experience!   officer.     'I'he  Cege,  however,  contiiujed 
feven  iiionths,  during  vhich    time    the   Birmas    loll 
12C,cco  men  ;  but  at  lift  the  btfieged  kiujr,  finding 
Limfelf  rtrailencd  for  want  of  provifions,  and  unable  to 
withftand  fo  great  a  power,  ofliercd   terms  of  capitula- 
tion.    The  btficeers  would  admit  of  no  terms,  'ipon 
which  the  diilriffed  kin-;  applied  to  the  Portuguefe  iu 
the  fervice  o(  his  tntn.y  ;   tor  by   their  aflillaM  e  he 
dou!  ted   not   to  be  able  to  drive  away   the   Barmas. 
Accordingly,  he  fent  one  Seixas  to  Cayero,  intreating 
him  to  receive  himfelr,  his  tajnily,  and   treafure,   on 
board  the  four  (hips    he    had    under  his  command  ; 
offering,   on    that    condition,  to  give  halt  his  ricies 
to  the  king  of  Portut^al,  to  become  h'S  vafliil,  and 
pay  fuch  tribute  as  (hould  be  agreed  upon.     Cayero 
coufulted  the  'uincipal  ofllccr;.,   an  !   in  their  prefeuce 
alked  Seixas  what  he  thought  the  treafure  might  a. 
mount  to.     StlxHS  aiifwered,  that  out  o'  what  he  had 
fcen,    for    he    had   not  (ecu  all,  two  (liips  might   '^  e 
loaded  with  I'old,  and   four  or  five  with   filver.     This 
projiofal  was  loo  a '.v.mlageous  to  be   (lighted;    but 
the  refl  of  the  ofii-eis  envying  the  gicnt  fortune  whi(5h 
Cay.TO  would  m.ike,  tbre:itenc  1  to  difcovtr  tlie  whole 
to  the  king  of  15,-iriiia  if  he  did  not  rejcift  it.     The 
unhappy  king  of  Martriv.m  ha  !  now  no  other  refource 
but    to    fct   fire    to  the  city,  make  a  fully,  and  die 
honoiualily  with  the  fi  w  men  he  bad  with  him  :  but 
even  here  he  was  difappoiiited  ;  for  by  the  defertion 
of  4CC0  of  liis  troops  tlie  enemy  were  a-^prifel  of  his 
<lefign,  and  prevented  it.     Thus  betrayed,  he   capi- 
tulated with   the  Bnma  king  for  his  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  his  wife  and.  i  hildreii,  with  kave  to  end  his  days 
iu  retirement.     All  tliii  was  rea.!ily  granted,  but  the 
Vot,  XIV.  Pan  I. 
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conqueror  intend.d  to  perform  no  part  of  hia  promife. 
n^he  city  was  plundered  and  burnt,  by  which  aSove  ' 
60,0^0  pcrfons  perilhed,  while  at  lead  an  equal  ni:ro- 
lerwere  carried  into  (livery.  Six  thouiaiid  cai;uon 
were  found  in  the  place;  1:0,000  quintals  of  pepper, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  other  fpices.  The  day  after 
thii!  delliutlion,  21  gil  bets  were  ereifled  on  an  hill 
adjoining  to  the  city :  on  which  the  queen,  her  children, 
and  1  \dies,  were  exe  ure  1,  f)y  hanging  them  ur>  alive  by 
the  f>-(t:  however,  the  queen  expired  with  anguilTi  be- 
fore (he  fu'fFered  (uch  a  cruel  indignity.  The  kin^j, 
with  5c  of  his  chief  lords,  was  cart  into  the  fea,  with 
ftones  about  their  necks.  This  monftrous  cruelty 
fo  provoked  the  tyrant's  foldiers,  that  they  mutin-'ed, 
and  he  was  in  no  fniall  danger  of  fafler.ng  for  it  : 
however,  he  foun  1  means  to  pacify  them  ;  after  whicJi 
he  piocteded  to  bcfiege  Prom,  tbc  capital  of  another 
kingdom.  Here  he  increafed  his  army  to  900,000 
men.  Tiie  queen  by  whom  it  w-.s  g'lverned  ofTcreJ 
to  fu'^mit  to  be  his  vafTal  ;  but  nothing  would  fatisy 
the  Carma  monarch  lefs  tlian  her  furrender  at  dlfcre- 
tion,  and  putting  all  her  treifurc  into  his  hnn  !s.  This 
(he,  who  kiK-w  his  perfidy,  refute',  to  do;  on  whicii 
the  city  was  fiercely  adaulted,  but  greatly  to  the  dif- 
advautage  of  the  Bat  mas,  w!io  loil  near  100,000  men. 
However,  the  city  wis  at  laft  betrayed  to  him,  whei 
Mandara  behaved  with  his  ufu  dcruehy.  Two  thoi;f.  n  1 
children  were  (l«in,  and  tlicir  bodies  cut  in  pieces  aii.i 
thrown  to  the  elephants  ;  the  qufen  was  (tripped 
naked,  publicly  whipped,  and  then  tortured,  till  (hi 
died  ;  the  young  king  was  t-ed  to  her  dead  l-ody,  anl 
both  together  calt  into  a  river,  ae  were  aifo  300  other 
people  of  qu.ility. 

While  the  tyrant  was  employed   in  fortifying  the 

(ity,   he   was  int'ouiie.l,  that   the  prince  of  Ava  lia  1 

(liled  down  the  river  C^ieytor  wiih  400  rowing  vcffcls 

having  30,000  fol  iicrs  on  board;  but  that,  he  iring  of 

the  queen's  difafter,  he  ftopptd  ;  t  Melet.iy,  a  llrong  for- 

trcK  about  I  2  k-agues  nonh  ot  Prom,  where  he  w-.ited 

to  bcj  lined  by  his  tither  the  kin^  of  Ava  with  8c, 003 

men.      On   this  news  the  Baruia  king  fent  hi<  foller- 

brothcr  Chaumigrem  along  the  river  (id.e  with  20O,O'O 

men,  while  he   himfclf  followed  with    ico.ooo  n.ore. 

Tlie  prince  in  ihls  cn;erg;ncy  burnt  his  barks,  formin.; 

a  viuguard  ot  the  mariners,  and,  putting  his  (mall  army 

in  the  1  e.t  pcfition  he  coulJ,    expected  ilie  tnemy. 

A  mill  defperate  engagement  enfued.,in  *hieh  only  8:0 

of  the  prince's  army  were  left,   and.   1  15,000  out  of 

2SO,oo:  Barm  is  whooppoftd  hiinwere  killed.  The  Soo 

Avans   retired   into  the    fort  :     but  Man^iara  coming 

up  foon  after,  and,  being  enrageJ  ;t  th:  terrible  hi- 

voik  made  in  his  ar;i  y,  attacked  the  ftntrcfs    mod 

violentk  for  feveu  days;  at  the  end  of  which  tim-,  the 

8oo,  finding  theuifeivcs  una  le  to  hold  out  any  loiger, 

ru(h:  1  out  in  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  in  order   to  f.-il 

tb.eir  lives  at  .  s  dear  a  latc  as  pjfTi  .Ic.    Tl:is  lill  effort 

was  fo  extremely  violent,  that  they  broke  through  the 

tnemy's  tioops  in  fevtTiil  phcs,  a'lid  even  prefTcJ  fo 

hard  on  the  king  bi:r;fclf  that  he  wa'V  forced  to  jump 

into  the  river.     Ilr.vcver,  they  were  at  la!l  ail  cut  o(f, 

but   not  before  they  had  dellroytd    12,000   of  their 

memies. 

Mandara  having  thus  become  mafler  af  ibe  fort, 
commui.Ud  it  to  1  e  immtd  alcly  repaired  ;  a  ,d  fadtd 
up  tl*c  livei  ti>  tie  port  ot  Ava,  jbotn  i  league  iro:n 
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P'<"-  the  capital,  whtre  he  burnt  betwten  20C0  and  3000 
""^  vfiTels,  and  loft  in  the  enterprife  about  8co3  men. 
The  city  itfclf  he  did  not  think  prv^per  to  invtft,  as  it 
fcad  bten  newly  fortified,  wae  dctcnded  by  a  numerous 
garrifon,  and  nr.  army  of  Sc.ooo  men  was  ;idvjncinjj 
to  its  relief.  The  king  alfo,  appreheiilive  of  Man- 
diTi'f  power,  had  implored  the  proteftion  of  the  em- 
peror Siam  ;  offering  to  becorne  his  tributary  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  affift  him  with  his  forces  in  re- 
covering the  city  of  Prom.  To  this  the  emperor 
readily  afftntcd  ;  which  news  preatly  alarmed  the 
B.irma  monarch,  fo  that  he  difpatched  amhafTaJorB  to 
the  Kalaminham  or  rovereijTn  of  a  large  territory  ad- 
j.acent,  reciu„'llin.f  him  1 1  divert  the  emperor  fronn  his 
purpofe.  On  the  amSaffadors  return  from  this  c  uirt, 
it  appeared  that  the  treaty  had  already  taken  efleft  ; 
but  as  the  leafon  wns  not  yet  arrived  for  invading  Ava, 
Chaumigrtm  the  king's  forter-hrother  was  fe:ic  with 
I  ?o,ooo  men  to  reduce  Scbadi  or  Savadi  the  ca;  ital 
of  a  fmili  kingdom  al  out  130  leagues  north-cad  from 
Pegu.  The  general,  however,  faded  in  his  attempt; 
and  afterwards  endeavouring  to  revenge  hlmfclf  on  a 
town  in  the  tieighbouthood,  he  was  furprifed  by  the 
enemy  and  put  to  fliic'it. 

Ill  the  meantime,  the  empire  of  Siam  fell  into  great 
diftrartions  ;  the  king,  together  with  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  were  murdered  by  the  queen,  who  had  fallen  in 
lovcwith  an  officer,  whom  (lie  married  after  her  hufband's 
death.  Howcvt-r,  both  of  thrm  were  foon  after  killed 
at  an  entfrlainment ;  and  the  crown  was  given  to  a 
ratur:\l  brother  of  the  late  kin  r,  but  a  c  )w;ird  and  a 
tyrant.  On  this  Mandara  refolvod  to  invade  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  hi,»  principal  courti.-rs  concurring  in  the 
fchc.nc,  he  coUcJlcd  an  army  of  8  o,o:o  men,  with  no 
fewer  than  2c,coo  elepiiants.  In  this  army  were 
loco  P(irtui;uefe,  commanded  by  one  James  Siiarez, 
who  already  had  a  penfion  of  20o,oco  ducats  a-year 
ffora  the  king  of  IVgu,  with  the  title  of  his  brother, 
and  governor  «f  the  kingdom.  With  this  formidable 
army  he  fet  out  in  April  1  S48.  His  firll  atchievement 
was  the  taking  of  a  fortrefs  on  the  borders  of  the  ene- 
my's country  ;  before  which,  bring  feveral  times  re- 
pnlfcd,  and  having  loft  3000  of  his  men,  he  revenged 
lu'mfclf  by  putting  all  t!ie  women  to  the  fword.  He 
next  lieficged  the  capital  ilfclf ;  but  though  the  fiege 
was  continue!  for  five  months,  during  which  time  the 
moil  violent  attacks  were  made  upon  it,  the  aflailants 
were  ronllantly  repulfed  'vith  gr.it  lofs.  However,  it 
was  ttill  refulved  to  continue  the  fiege  ;  and  a  mount 
of  e?rth  was  raifed,  on  which  were  placed  40  pieces 
of  cannon,  ready  to  batter  it  anew,  when,  in  Octo- 
ber, ?.dv'ce  was  received  of  a  rebellion  having  broke 
out  in  Pegu. 

The  perfon  who  headed  the  rebels  on  the  prefent 
occafion  was  Shoripam  Shay,  near  a  kin  to  the  former 
monar  h  (lain  twelve  yers  be'ore.  He  was  a  reli- 
pious  perfon,  of  grest  under'dan  lin?,  and  efteemed  a 
faint.  As  he  Was  a  famous  preacher,  be  made  a  fer- 
mon,  in  which  he  fet  forth  the  tyranny  of  the  Barmas 
in  fu.h  a  manner,  that  he  wis  irpi.tdiately  taken  out 
of  the  pulpit,  and  proclaimed  king  by  the  people, 
who,  as  a  token  of  fovcrcignty,  cave  him  the  title 
of  Skem-mloo.  The  firil  a&.  of  fovereignty  which 
he  extrted  was  to  cut  in  'lieccs  15,000  Bar.tuis,  .-ind 
fi;i;ie  oa  the   ttcafure ;   aad  fo  agreeable   vas  thiss 
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change  of  government  to  all  ranks  of  people,  that  in 
three  weeks  time  all  the  ftrong  holds  of  Pegu  fell  into  ' 
his  hands. 

On  this  news  the  king  imm.-diately  raife  \  the  fiege 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in  17  days  got  to  Mar- 
tavan.  Here  he  was  infotmed,  th;it  SheniinJoo  had 
podtd  500,000  men  in  different  places,  in  order  to 
intercept  his  palfage  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find  50,000  of  his  bed  troops  de- 
ferted.  To  prevent  a  gieater  defcrtion,  after  14  davs 
day,  he  departed  from  Martavan,  and  foon  met  She- 
niindoo  at  the  head  of  600,000  men.  A  defpcrate 
engagement  followed ;  in  which  Shemindoo  was  eii- 
ti'rcly  defeated,  with  the  lifi  of  33c,030  men.  Of 
the  Barma  troops  were  flain  6o,300  ;  among  whom 
were  280  Portuguefe. 

The  morning  after  this  viflory,  the  tyrant  marched 
to  the  city  ;  the  inhabitants  of  whiili  furrenderej,  ou 
condition  of  having  tlicir  lives  and  etl'ects  fpiired.  The 
kingdom  bL-iiig  thus  again  brought  under  his  fubjec- 
tion,  his  next  ftep  was  to  punifli  the  principal  pcrfons 
concerned  in  the  rebellion:  their  hea  Is  he  cut  off,  and 
confifcated  their  tftates,  which  amounted  to  no  lefs 
than  ten  millions  of  gold.  Ctliers  fay,  that  he  put 
all  without  didinftiou  to  the  fword,  excepting  only 
12,000,  who  took  fhelter  in  James  Suarc/'s  houfe  ; 
tliat  jlone  affording  an  afylum  from  the  general  flaugh- 
ter.  The  plunder  was  incredible,  Suarez  alone  gettinu' 
three  millions.  All  thefe  cruelties,  however,  were  in- 
fuflicient  to  fecure  the  allegiance  of  the  tyrant's  fuL- 
jeds  :  for  in  lefs  than  three  months  news  was  brought 
that  the  city  of  Martavan  had  revolted  ;  and  that  the 
governor  had  not  only  declared  for  Shemindoo,  but 
murdered  2000  Barmas.  Mandara  then  fummoncd 
all  the  lords  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  him  with  their 
force,  within  i  5  days,  at  a  pl3.:e  called  Alouchau,  not 
far  from  his  capital,  whither  he  himfelf  went  wit.h 
3 CO  men,  to  wait  their  arrival.  But  in  the  mean- 
time he  received  intelligence  that  the  (hemin  or  gover- 
nor of  Zatan,  a  city  of  fome  confequeuf  e,  had  fii'i- 
mittcd  to  Shemindoo,  and  alfa  lent  him  a  large  fum 
of  gold.  The  (hemin  was  immediately  fcnt  for  in 
order  to  be  put  to  death  :  but  he,  fufptdling  M3nda- 
ra's  defign,  excufed  himfelf  by  pretending  (ickncfs ; 
after  which,  h»ving  confulted  with  his  frienils,  he  ilrew 
together  about  600  men  ;  and  having  with  thefe  pri- 
vately advanced  to  the  place  where  the  king  was,  he 
killed  him,  with  the  few  attendants  that  were  about 
him  at  the  time.  The  guards  in  the  court  being 
alarmed  with  the  noife,  a  Ikirmifh  enfued  with  the 
fliemin's  men,  in  which  about  800  were  flain  on  both 
fides,  moll  of  them  Barmas.  'I  he  fhemin  then  re- 
treated to  a  place  called  Ponkl ;  whither  the  people 
of  the  country,  hearing  of  the  death  of  (he  king,  who 
was  univerfaliy  hated,  reforccd  to  him.  ^Vheu  he  had 
affemblcd  about  5000  men,  he  returned  to  fcek  the 
troops  which  the  lite  king  had  with  him  ;  an>l  find- 
ing them  difptrfed  in  feveral  phces,  eafily  killed  them 
all.  With  the  Barmas  vveie  flain  80  out  of  300  Por- 
tuguefe. The  remiinder  furrendered,  with  Suirez 
their  leader  ;  and  were  fpared,  on  cocditlou  of  their 
remaining  in  the  fervlce  of  the  (hemin. 

The  (hemin,  now  finding  his  forces  daily  in  ;re3fe5 
afTumeJ  the  title  of  >f;';/ij ;  and,  to  render  himfelf  the 
more  popular,  gave  out  that  he  would  extetminate 
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the  Baimas  fo  efic<5lually,  as  not  to  leave  one  in  all  the 
'  kingdom.  It  hipptneri,  however,  that  one  of  thofe 
who  were  with  the  late  kin:j  at  the  time  he  was  mur- 
dered, efcaped  the  general  flxughter  ;  and,  fwimmlng 
over  the  river,  informed  Chaumijjrem  ot  the  king's 
death.  He  had  with  him  iSo.oco  men,  all  of  them 
natives  of  Pecru,  excepting  30,0:0  Barmas.  He 
knew  very  well,  that  if  the  natives  had  known  that 
the  king  was  dead,  he  and  all  his  Barmas  would  have 
inftantly  been  put  to  the  fword.  Pretending,  there- 
fore, that  he  had  received  orders  to  put  parrifons  into 
fcveral  places,  Chaumigrem  difpatcheJ  all  tlie  natives 
into  different  parts  ;  and  thus  got  rid  of  thofe  whom 
he  had  fo  much  caufe  to  fear.  As  foon  as  they  were 
marched,  he  turned  back  upon  the  capital,  and  fcized 
the  king's  treafure,  together  with  all  the  arms  and 
ammunition.  He  then  fet  fire  to  the  magazines,  ar- 
fenals,  palace,  forae  of  whofe  apartments  were  ceiled 
with  gold,  and  2000  rowing  vefTels  which  were  on  the 
river.  Then  deftroying  all  the  artillery,  he  fled  with 
the  30,000  Barmas  to  his  own  co'intry,  being  purfued 
in  vain  by  the  natives  of  Pegu. 

Thus  the  fheniin  of  Zaian  was  left  in  quiet  pofFef- 
fion  of  the  kingi'.om  ;  but,  by  his  repeated  afts  of  ty- 
ranny and  cruelty,  he  fo  difgulled  his  fubjefts,  that 
many  fled  to  foreign  countries,  while  others  went  over 
to  Shemindoo,  who  began  now  to  gather  ftrength 
again.  In  the  mean  time,  James  Suarez,  the  Portu- 
guefe  whom  we  have  often  mentioned,  loll  hip  life  by 
attempting  to  ravilh  a  young  woman  ot  diltinftion  ; 
the  fliemin  being  unable  to  proteft  him,  and  obliged 
to  give  him  up  to  the  mob,  who  (lon^d  him  to  dejith. 
The  fliemin  himfelf  did  not  long  fnrvive  him  ;  for,  be- 
ing grown  intoleralile  by  his  oppreffionf,  moll  of  his 
followers  a!)andoncd  him,  and  he  was  bcfieged  in  his 
capital  by  Shemindoo  with  an  army  of  200,000  men, 
and  iV^n  after  (lain  in  a  fally  :  fo  that  Shemindoo  now 
fcenied  to  be  fully  ellabliflied  on  the  throne.  But  in 
the  mean  time  Chaumigrem,  the  foller-brother  to  the 
dcceafed  king,  hearing  that  Pegu  was  very  ill  provi- 
ded with  the  means  of  defence,  invaded  the  kingdom 
with  an  army  of  300,000  men.  Shemindoo  met  him 
with  three  times  their  numlier  ;  but  his  men,  being  all 
natives  of  Pegu,  were  inferior  in  Itrength,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  numbers,  to  the  enemy.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  Shemindoo  was  detcited  with  pro- 
digious (laughter,  and  Chaumigrem  caufe.l  himfelf  to 
be  proclaimed  king  of  Pegu,  Shortly  after,  Shemin- 
doo himfelf  was  taken  ;  and,  after  being  treated  with 
the  utmod  cruelty,  wij  beheaded. 

The  hiilory  ef  Chaumigrem  is  very  imperfecl.  How- 
ever, we  know  that  he  w.is  a  very  giejt  concjuerc^r, 
and  not  at  all  inferior  in  cruelty  to  his  predeeefiors. 
He  reduced  the  empire  of  Siam  and  Arrakiin,  and  died 
in  15^^;  being  fucceeded  by  hisfon  named  I'mnjlnoio, 
then  about  50  years  of  age.  When  this  jjrincc  afcend- 
td  the  throne,  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  was  lu  its  greatcll 
height  of  grandeur  ;  but  by  his  tyranny  and  obllinaey 
he  loll  all  that  his  father  had  gaiucd.  He  died  in  1599, 
and  after  his  death  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  became  lub- 
jedt  to  Arrnkan.  For  fome  time  pall  it  has  been  tri- 
butary to  the  more  powerful  kingdom  of  Ava  ;  the 
fovereigns  cf  which  countiy  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
tremely cautious  of  permitting  Europeans  to  obtain 
any  f^tt'en\cnt  among  them. 
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The  air  of  Pega  is  very  healthy,  and  prefently  re- 
covers Tick  ftrangers.  The  foil  alfo  is  very  rich  and  - 
fertile  in  corn,  rice,  fruit,  and  roots;  being  enrich- 
ed by  tliC  inundations  of  the  river  Pegu,  which  are 
jilmoll  incredl'd:-,  extendinar  above  30  leagues  beyond 
its  channel.  It  produces  alfo  good  timber  of  feveral 
kinds.  The  country  abounds  with  elephants,  buffa- 
loes, goats,  hogs,  and  other  animals,  particularly 
game  ;  and  deer  ii  fo  plenty  in  September  and  Odlo- 
ler,  that  one  miy  be  bought  for  three  or  four  pence  : 
they  are  very  flefiiy,  but  have  no  fat.  'I  here  is  (tore  of 
good  poultry  ;  the  cocks  are  vallly  large,  and  the  hens 
very  beautiful.  As  for  lilh,  there  are  many  forts,  and 
well  tailed.  In  Pegu  are  found  mines,  not  only  of  gold, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead,  or  rather  a  kind  of  copper  or  mix- 
ture of  copper  and  lead,  but  alfo  of  rubies,  diamonds, 
and  fapphires.  The  rubies  are  the  beil  in  the  world  ; 
but  the  diamonds  are  fma'd,  and  only  found  in  the  craws 
of  poultry  and  pheafants.  Befides,  only  one  family- 
has  the  privilege  of  felling  them ;  and  none  dire  open  th:^ 
ground  to  dig  for  them.  The  rubies  are  found  in  a 
mountain  in  the  provmce  of  Kablan,  or  Kapelan,  be- 
tween the  city  of  Pegu  and  the  port  of  Sinan. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  an  olive,  or  rather  a  ta.vny 
complexion.  The  women  are  branded  by  fome  travel- 
lers as  having  fhook  off  all  modefty,  on  account  of  their 
expofing  fome  parts  of  tlieir  bodiei  which  ought  to  be 
concealed  from  light.  Some  alfo  tell  us,  thac  the  men 
v/ear  be'ls,  which  at  a  cettain  age,  w'z.  25  or  30,  or, 
according  to  others,  when  they  are  capable  of  making 
ufe  of  women,  are  inferted  on  each  fide  the  virile  mem- 
ber between  the  fl<in  and  the  flelh,  which  is  opened  for 
that  purpofe,  and  healed  in  feven  ur  cighc  days.  The 
Peguers  may  he  ranked  among  the  moll  fuperilitious 
of  all  mankind.  They  maintain  and  worfhip  croco- 
diles ;  and  will  drink  nothing  but  the  waters  ol  trie 
ditches  whcrj  thofe  monilruus  animals  har'jour.  By 
thus  expofing  thcmfelves  to  the  manlfcll  hazard  of  their 
lives,  they  have  frequently  the  mi, fortune  to  be  devour- 
ed. They  have  five  principal  feftivals  in  the  year,  call- 
ed  fapans,  which  they  celebrate  with  extraordinary 
raagBificence.  In  one  of  them  the  king  and  queen 
make  a  pilgrimage  about  1  2  leagues  from  the  city,  ri- 
ding on  a  triumphal  car,  fo  richly  adorned  with  jewels, 
that  it  may  bef.iid  withoiit  an  hypetbole  that  they  carry 
about  with  them  the  value  -if  a  kingdom.  1  his  princi 
is  extremely  rich  ;  and  has  in  the  chapel  of  his  palace 
idol<  of  inellimable  value,  fome  of  them  being  of  mafly 
gold  and  filver,  and  adorned  with  all  forts  ot  precioui 
(tones.  The  talipoins,  or  priells  of  this  country,  have 
no  poircfUans  ;  but  fuch  is  the  refped  paid  them  by 
the  people,  that  they  arc  never  known  to  want.  They 
preach  to  them  every  Monday  not  to  commit  nuiid,.r  ; 
to  take  from  no  piif,ju  any  thing  Silonging  to  him;  t.» 
do^no  hurt  ;  to  give  no  ollen-;e  ;  to  avoid  impurity  anj 
fiiperllition  ;  but  above  all,  not  to  worlhip  the  devil : 
but  thefe  difcoiiiles  have  no  elTedl  in  the  lail  refped. 
The  people,  attaihed  to  manlchclfm,  believe  that  all 
good  comes  from  (iJod  ;  that  the  dcv  1  Is  the  author  of 
ail  the  evil  that  happens  to  men  ;  and  that  therefore 
tht-y  ought  to  worlhip  hi;n,  th-jt  he  may  not  a(Hid 
them.  This  is  a  common  nation  among  the  Indian 
idolaters. 

The  inhaljitants  of  Pegu  arc  arcufci  by  fome  authori 

with  being  (lovenly  in  their  hoiifes,  and  na!ly  in  their 

M  -s  diet. 
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■  V'l'     diet,  on  account  of  tlicir  ftafoninij  tlioir  Tiiffuals  with  the  p'rty  iggrlevei,  orany  efTedual  meafurcs  taken  to 

*  li  'ol,  a  compodtion  made  ot  tlir.king  filh,  re>luctd  to  a  prevent  fuch  a  contempt  oi  authority  far  the  future."   ' 

cunli!lfii  y  like  minlarii,   fo  naufjous  and  ofTcnlive  that  When  a  perfon  falls  fick,   we  -re  tolJ  that  tliey  ge- 

nunc  [jut  themfclvei  en  tndiire  the  fmcl!  of  it.  BalSi  nerjll)  make  a  vo*  to  the  dcvi',  from  whom  they  be- 
fiys,  lie  riiuld  foorcr  b'-ar  the  fcent  of_l'irikln?  car-  Iieve  all  evil  c'>mi.8.  Then  a  fcaHFoLl  is  biiilc,  anj  vie- 
r!  m  ;  and  ytt  with  this  tliey  feifon  their  rice,  and  dher  tual-i  arc  f^iread  on  the  top  of  it  ti>  lolac?  Old  Nick,  and 
foup!.,  inltta  J  of  oil  or  butter.   As  they  have  no  \vhe..t     render  him  prop:tiou3.    Thii  tt..»l  in  aoconip.ni'td  with 

in  ill  s  country,  their  Lre.:d  is  lije  made  into  okee.  lighted  candles  and  iiiulu"  ;  and  the  whole  13  managed 
'rhtir  ;-omrtion  drink  is  w  ater.  or  ?.  liquor  dilliilcd  from  by  an  undertaker  called  the  ueiu/'i  faihtr, 
oocoanut  water.  They  are  a  Ipirittd  aud  warlike  peo-  The  commodities  exported  fiom  this  country  are 
I>le  ;  O'^n.  ucnerou?,  and  hofpitable  ;  and  have  nei-  gold,  filv;r,  rubiis,  miifit,  benj.imin,  long-pepper,  tin» 
tlier  the  iiidoknce  nor  the  jc.iloufy  of  moit  other  lead,  copptr  ;  lakk.i,  or  gumljc,  whereof  they  mike 
ca'lern  nations.  hard  w.^'x  ;  rice  ;   rite-wiiic  ;  an  1  foir.e  fu,;ar-cancs,  of 

Tl.e  mvn  here,  as  in  mofl  eaflerncouDtries,  buy  their  which  tluy  would  have  plenty,  but  thai  the  elephants 
wives,  i.r  pay  their  parents  a  dowry  for  them.  Tlity  eat  them.  It  may  be  oMcrved,  that  under  the  name 
h.ive  an  o  Id  cu!lom  ;  which  is  to  offer  thuir  liaughters  oi  rubies ^  the  Pcguers  comiiiife  topazes,  f.ippaircS, 
to  flr.irgfrs,  and  liite  them  out  for  a  time  :  fome  fay  r.melhyllK,  and  otiicr  lloncs;  which  tlity  diltin^uifh  by 
thiy  h:re  out  their  wives  in  the  fame  manner.     Tliefe     faying  the  blue,  the  violet,  and  the  ytilow  rubies.      The 

m-irria  ;es  for  a  time  are  well  re.fulate%  and  often  prove  true  ruby  is   red,  tranlp.irent,  or  fparklin.j,   inclining 

very  beneficial  to  the  occalic)nal  hufband.     Alolt  of  the  near  the  furface  to  the  violet  of  the  amelliy!K   Cotton 

forei..'rer3  who  trade  hither,  mtrry  a  wife  for  (he  time  cloths  from  Bcnga!  and  Coronnndcl,  witii  fome  Itriped 

6f  their  !!ay.     In  ciife  of  a  feparation,  the  lather  is  00-  fitks,  are  felt  tor  the   Pegu  maiket,  and   lilver  of  any 

liged  to  tike  caie  of  the  boys,  tnd  the  mother  of  the  fort  wdl  go  off  there  :  Jor  the  king,  in  return   for  his 

girls.     We  are  told  that  no  woman  is  looked  upon  the  eight  and  a  halt  per  cent,  duty  on  it,  allows   the   mcr- 

woiie,  I  ut  rthcr  the  better,  for  h:iving    had  feverd  chants  to   melt   it  down,  and  jut  what  copper  alley 

l£urop«:in  hulbands:  nay,  we  are  told,  that  no  perfon  they  pleafe  in  it.     They  wear  none  of  our  iiuropean 

of   la.hion   in    rc,;u,  fro:n  the  gentleman  to  the  kii;.;-,  commodities  in  Pe^'U  but  hats  and  ribJ.o  is.      Tiic  gen- 

■wiU  marry  a  maiden,  till  fome  a.ejuiiiitaiice  or  ilran*cr  tiy  will  give  extrava  ;ar.t  prices  tor   fine   heivtr  hats, 

h:is  had  the  flrft  niu'ht's  lodging  with  her.  which  they  wear  without  any  cocks.     They  are  no  Icf* 

In  Pegu,  the  inher'tnnce  of  all  laid  is  in  the  kini;  :  fond  ol   ribboni  (invertd  wiih  gold  and  liiver,  which 

he  is  hkewife  the  heir  oJ  all  his  iubji  fts  who  die  with-  they  wear  round  their  hats. 

out  HTue  J  but  in  c;fe  they  have  children,  two-thirds  go         As  to  the  rcli,;ioii  of  the  Peguer.-,  it  is  the  fame  at 

to  them,  and  the  reft  to  his  majclty.  bottom  with  ttiac.  wh.i;ii  prevails  over  the  rell  of  India 

In  ihe  government  of  this  country,  defpotifra  pre-  and   i'ibet ;   only  viiries  in  drcfs  fomewhat  in  different 

v»ils  in  its  lull  extent,  and  dcfpotifm  tco  of  the  veiy  counliits,  according  to  the  humour  or   intcreft  of  the 

■worll  kin  1  ;   for  the  inhabitants  are  uiid^r  the  abfohue  prielts.     They  hoKl  the  exigence  or  one  lupreme  God, 

power   of  a   f;t  of  petty  tyrants,  who  are  themfclves  of  whom  they  make   no  image  ;   but  they  have  many 

nothing  more  than  fl.=  ves  to  thekin^'  of  Ava.    As  they  inferior  created  gods,  whofe  im\sjes  are  fct  up  in  the 

have  little  or  no  emolument,  except  what  they  c  .n  raife  temples  tor  the   laily   to  worlhip.      Not  content  with 

by  extortion,  it  is  exercifed  in  the  moft  unlimited  m^n-  t.'iele,  we  are  told  they  worlbip  the  devil  alio.      Many 

uer.      They   take  cognizance  of  all  difputes  between  are  feen  to  lun  about  the  llrcets  every  morning,  with 

individuals  that  come  to  tlieir  ears,  without  the  cafe  rice  in  one   hand  and  a  torch   in    the   other,  crying 

being  hid  bet'ore  them  by   either  of  the   parties;  and  aUmd,  that  they  are  going  to  give  the  devil  his  br^ak- 

cn  whatever  fide  the   caufe   is  determined,   there   is  a  fall,  that  he   may  not  hurt  thtm  all  the  d-y.      Befidet 

never-failing  charge  brought   in   againit  both,   for  juf-  the  nianichean  doctrine  of  two  principles,  one  the  au- 

tice,  as  they  e.tprrfs   it;  and  this  price   of  jultice  is  thor  of  good  and  the  other  ot  evil,   from  whence  thtir 

often  three  or  fo'.ir  times  greater  than  the  value  of  the  worfliipping  the  devil  has  its  rife,  they  lielicvc  an  eter- 

Diatter  in  agitation.  nal  fucceffion  of  woilds  without  creation.   The  Peguerf 

But  tlic  inconveniences  that  this  rovcrnment  la' ours  hold  the  dottrine  ot  the  Mett  mplycnofi'.,   or  tr.mfmi- 

iiiul>-r  are  not  only  thofc  of  defpotifm  ;   the   unhappy  pration  ot  the  human  foul,  which,  ifcer  pafling  through 

fu  j=<ils   fetl  thofe  of  anarchy  too.      There  are  a'  out  the  bodies  of  various  animals,  (hall  atiain  to  the  per- 

twenty  perfons  concerned  in  the  government  of  Ran-  fcCtion  and  lelicity  of  their  gods  ;   wnich  in   elfeit  i» 

poon,  who,  though  one  is  fubordinatc  to  another,  and  no  other   than   a  ttate  ot  annihilition.      They  have  a 

though  matters  of  the  tirll  confequence  are  dettrmined  ftrong  op  iiion  ot   the  fanAity  of  apes  and  crocodiles, 

in  a  council  of  the  whole,  can  yet  art  feparately  ;  and  infomuch  that  tney  believe  the  perlons  to  be  perfectly 

any  one  member  of  this  body  can  by  his  own  authority  happy  who  are  devoured  by  them.      Their  temples  are 

give  out  orders,   which  no  inhabitant  of  Pegu  dares  to  of  a  conic  form,  and  fome  ot  them  a  quarter  i-'t  a  mile 

difobey.     Thofe  orders  may  be  contrary   to  the   lenfe  round.      They  obfcrve  a  great  many  feltivals,  fome  of 

of  the  whole  body  ;  in   which   cafe   they  are,  indeed,  which  are  called  fapan.      The  images  of  their  Interior 

reverfed  in  council  :   but  then  there  are  inllances,  anj  gods  are  in  a  fitting  pollure,  with  their  legs  acrofa,  and 

*  Hunler't   "  1  iT.yfclf,  (fay?  a  late  tiaveller,*  )obfcrved  one,  of  fuch  toes  of  equal  length  :   their  arms  and  hands  very  fmall 

torc-fcac-     orderi  being  notwithllanding  icpcated  more  than  once  in  proportion  to  thtir  bodies  ;   their  faces  longer  than 

fufit  r/ih  \^y  the  fame  perfon,  and   obeyed  each  tinle,   till  they  human  ;  their  ears  long,  and  the  lappets  very  thick. 

p"fa"       '*"^''^  again  reverfed  :  cor  was  any  redrefa  obtained  by  The  congregation  bow  to  them  when  they  come  in  and 

*  '  ^  '  whta 
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pfgun-ium  when  thtv  pn  out  ;  and  t'-.at  is  all  I'le  wordiip  wliirh 
tlicy  pay  to  then  The  ptielh  ot  Pccjii,  c  lilrd  in/ti- 
j^o.ns,  are  a  fort  of  menditii'it  friars.  They  obferve  ce- 
ll:.acy  ;  an  1  e-it  but  oiwe  a-day  j  livinj  in  the  wjoJs, 
«n  a  (bit  '  f  nelts  or  tiijcs  binlt  on  t!ie  to>s  of  tti-cs  for 
fe.ir  of  the  tyjers.  Tlicy  prea  h  fr;  qu^ntly,  lea  1  very 
innocent  lives,  and  are  very  hofpit.'bie  anj  humaiif. 

Tl  e  kinij  o*  Pc/u'a  revenues  aiife  chiifly  from  the 
rent  of  Ian.:?,  of  which  he  ia  the  fo!e  proprietor.  An- 
other branch  of  it  are  the  duties  paid  for  the  c-.mmo- 
dities  imporuM  or  exported.  In  a  word,  he  is  judged 
the  riclieft  montrch  in  the  wcrl-l,  next  to  the  emperor 
t)f  China 

PICGUNTIUM  fane  gfoc.\  Ptolemy  ;  P-guniiof, 
(Pliny  )j  ;i  town  or  cita-'il  of  D  ilmatia,  on  the  Adriatic, 
oppofite  to  :!ie  idand  Bratti?,  fcarce  tive  milef  off,  and 
40  ir.iles  to  the  tad  of  >Salonae.  y\ciordini^to  Funis,  a 
mountain,  a  large  hollow,  and  fuoa^arine  fprliii);*  are 
fcen  here-.  "  Thii  hollow  (fays  he)  fceiTis  to  have  been 
excaviied  by  fume  ancitnt  riv;r.  The  f;^rings  which 
bubble  up  from  under  the  fta  art  fo  confilerable,  that 
they  m  gilt  pal'-  for  the  rillntj  again  of  a  river  funk  un- 
der giound.  VruUia  hao  the  fame  derivation  as  the 
word  f^n/,  \vhicli  in  Sclavonian  figiiifies  a  fountain  ; 
anil  this  ttymolopy,  rondcnng  the  name  of  Vrulh'a  the 
Berullia  of  Poipfyrogenitus  analagous  to  that  of  Pe- 
guntiutn,  fince  n^j-^and  Vril  are  fynonymous,  indutea 
int  to  bi.llcve,  that  the  caftle  named  Pejimtium  by  an- 
cient geogiaphers  was  fituated  in  tliis  place,  and  not 
at  the  moulh  of  the  Ctttina.  No  remarkable  velUgea 
of  anticjuicy  now  exill  on  the  fpot;  yet  it  i;  evident,  by 
thf  quantity  of  fra.'mi  nts  of  vatci,  tiles,  and  fepulchral 
infcriptions  novi;  and  tiien  dug  up,  th.it  this  tracf  of 
coall  was  'veil  inhabited  In  the  Roman  times.  The  prin- 
cipal caufe  why  the  cra<Ss  of  ancient  h;ibitat!ons  can- 
not Ic  difcovcred  about  VruUi.i,  is  the  lleepmls  of  the 
Kill  a'rove  it,  and  the  quantity  of  ftones  1  rouiiht  down 
from  thentcbylhe  waters.  The  mouth  of  the  hollow 
of  VruUla  is  dresded  by  feamtn,  on  account  of  the 
fudden  Impetuous  gulls  of  wind  that  blow  from  thence, 
and  in  a  morrt-nt  raife  a  kind  ot  hunicaue  in  the  chan- 
nel between  the  Primorie  and  the  ill.ind  of  Br^izza,  to 
the  grcl  danger  of  barks  furpiiftd  by  it." 

PKINE  KORT  IT  DURE,  ( 1  at. /anj  forl-s  el  rfurn), 
fignifiea  a  fptcial  puniflincnt  inflicted  on  ihofs  who,  he- 
:ng  arraigned  of  felony,  refufeto  put  thenifehes  on  the 
ordinary  trial,  but  ftubbornly  fiand  mute  ;  it  is  vul- 
gsrly  called />?f,'/7//^f /o  Jen//',      tiec  Arkaicnmint. 

PEIRCE  (J.ameh\  an  eminent  difleuting  minifter, 
■was  born  at  Wapping,  in  Loudon,  in  the  year  1674, 
and  was  educated,  at  Ulrieht  and  Leyden  ;  after  which 
he  fpcnt  fotiic  time  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  enioy  the 
benefit  of  frequenting  the  Bodleian  libiary.  Pie  then 
for  two  years  preached  the  fcunday-evening's  leduie  at 
the  meeting  houfe  in  Miles-Lane,  London,  and  then 
fettled  at  Cam'  ridge.  In  1713  he  was  removed  to  a 
congregation  at  Exeter,  where  he  continued  till  the 
year  1718:  when  the  C.ilviiiills  among  the  diffentera 
propofms;  a  fu'  fvription  to  articles  of  faith  to  be  fign- 
td  by  all  the  dlirtntlng  minifters  iu  the  kingdom,  fe- 
veral  articles  were  propoftd  to  him  nnd  Mr  Jul  n  Hal- 
let,  another  dilTentMi.;  miniller  at  Excttr,  in  order  to 
their  fubfcribing  thimi  they  Loth  reluftd,  imai'ining 
this  proceidiu'r  of  their  difTcnting  brethren  to  be  an 
UDWortLy  Impofition  on  uligious  liberty  and  private 


judgment  ;  for  which  they  were  ejefleJ  from  their  T'eirt'i: 
c-ouiTeifation.  Upon  this,  a  re.v  meeting  wa?  opened  "~~v~-" 
for  them  at  Exeter,  of  which  Mr  Pclrce  cnntinufd  mi- 
n  ller  till  his  death,  in  1726.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
ilridel  virtue,  exemplary  piety,  and  great  learning. 
He  wrote,  l.  ExtrJilatw  fhit-jfnphiai  dc  Homrtrnfia 
yinixagorea.  1.  Thittecii  pieces  on  the  Controverfy 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  DifTenters. 
■^.  Ten  pieces  on  the  Controverfy  about  the  Ejtiftment 
at  Exeter.  4.  Six  pieceii  on  the  Doftrinc  of  the  Tri- 
nity. 5.  A  Paraphr  le  and  Notes  on  the  Epii'.les  of 
St  P.  ul  to  the  CololTiJin':,  Piilr-plans,  and  Hebrews. 
6.  An  ElTjy  in  f?ivour  of  giving  the  Eucharift  tj  Chil- 
drfn.     7.  Fourteen  Sermoni. 

PEIRESC  (Nicola,  Cbui!e  Fabrl),  born  In  15R0, 
was  defcended  from  an  aiuicnl  and  noble  family,  f:.atcd 
ctiginally  at  Pifa  in  Italy.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he 
Wis  f>;nt  to  Avignon,  where  he  fpent  five  years  in  the 
JeluitB  college,  in  the  ffudy  of  what  in  Scotland  and 
on  the  Continent  is  called  humamti.  Fiom  Avignon 
he  was,  iu  1595,  removed  to  Aix,  and  entered  upon 
the  lludy  of  philofoph/.  In  the  interim,  he  attended 
the  proper  nia'lere  for  dancing,  riding,  and  handling 
arms  ;  in  sll  which,  though  he  perlormed  the  lelToiia 
regulaily,  it  was  ivith  reluclancc  :  for  this  being  done 
only  to  pleafe  an  uncle,  whofi  heir  he  was  to  be, 
he  never  praftifed  by  himfclf,  edeemin.'  rdl  the  time 
loll  that  wa<  not  Ipcnt  in  the  purfults  of  literature. 
During  this  period,  his  father  being  prtfentcd  with  a 
medal  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  which  was  found  at 
Belgenftr,  Peiicfc  begged  the  favour  of  it  ;  and,  ch  .rm- 
ed  with  d^iiphering  the  characters  in  the  exergue,  and 
reading  the  emperor's  name,  he  carried  the  medal  v.ith 
a  tianfport  of  joy  to  hij  uncle  ;  who  for  his  encourage- 
ment gave  him  two  more,  together  with  fome  books 
upon  the  fubjeft.  This  is  the  epoch  of  hiti  applic-tioa 
to  antiquities,  ;or  which  Le  became  afterwards  fo  fa- 
mous. In  1596,  he  was  fent  to  finifh  his  courfe  of 
philofophy  under  the  Jefuits  at  Tournon,  whero  ha 
turned  his  attention  piilicalarly  to  cofmography,  a3 
being  neccffarv  to  the  under  landing  of  hi  tory,  abating, 
however,  nf  tiling  of  his  application  to  antiq  lity,  in 
which  he  wus  much  afTi'ed  by  Petrus  Kogerus,  one  of 
the  pro  cffors,  and  a  fl^ilful  medalid  :  nor  did  he  omit 
the  Itudy  o(  hnman'ty  in  genend,  wherein  he  was  the 
mailer  and  inftructor  of  a  brother  who  wa<,  witli  him. 
But  to  do  all  this  he  was  ol  liged  to  fit  up  late  at  ni.^lits  ; 
and  fo  niucii  labour  and  attention,  as  he  was  n.iturally 
ol  a  tender  con!litution,  iticreafed  the  weakntfs  of  his 
ftomach  formerly  contraifed,  i^nd  for  which  he  had 
ufed  a  kind  of  digcltive  po.vdcr.  Being  recalle.l  by 
his  uncle  in  1597,  he  returned  to  Aix,  and  entered 
there  upuu  the  Itudy  of  the  law  ;  which  he  ptofccuted, 
however,  fi  as  to  find  leilure  co  vifit  and  converfc  fre- 
quently with  Peter  A.  R.  Bagarr,  a  moft  ikilfiil  anti- 
quary, who  was  aftcrwardd*niadc  mailer  of  the  jewel* 
to  Henry  1\'. 

The  following  year  he  went  again  to  Avignon,  to 
carry  on  his  courfe  of  law  under  one  Peter  David  ; 
who,  being  well  Ikilled  likewifc  in  antiquities,  wa* 
plcafed  to  fee  Ptirefc  join  this  lludy  to  th:^t  of  the  liw. 
But  Ghibertus  of  Naples,  auditor  to  Caidinal  Aqua- 
viva,  fed  his  curiollty  the  molt,  in  (howing  him  fome 
larities,  fueh  :s  he  had  never  feen  before.  Ghibertu» 
alfo  knt  him  CoUnus's  Trcuifc  u;^oa  Colas,  and  ad- 
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vlfed  him  to  j;o  into  Italy,  efpcclally  to  Rome,  where 
he  would  meet  with  rtiriofiiics  lo  fatisfy  his  moil  ar- 
dent wilhcs.  Accordingly,  his  uncle  having  procured 
a  proper  governor,  he  and  his  brotlicr  fet  out  upon  that 
tour  Si|)t.  1599;  and  palluij^  through  Florence,  Bo- 
iionia,  and  I'Vriara,  when  he  had  flayed  a  few  days  at 
V'enii  e,  he  fixed  his  riTidence  at  Padua,  in  order  to 
complete  his  courfe  of  law.      But  once  a  quarter,  go- 
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crolTcd  the  water,  in  company  with  tlie  king's  ambaf-  Peirtrc. 
fador,  i6-i6,  to  EnTland.  Here  he  waa  very  graci-'  '~*~ 
oifly  received  by  king  James  I.;  an  J  bavin?  feen  Ox- 
foid,  and  vlfittd  Camden,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir 
Henry  Saville,  an  i  other  learned  rrtn,  he  pafled  over 
to  Holland  ;  and  aft<-r  vlfiting  the  fcvetal  towns  and 
univeiTiticF,  with  the  literati  in  each,  he  wei;t  through 
Antwerp  to  BnifFcls,  and  thence  back  to  Paris,  to  fee 


ng  to  Venice  to  get   carti   for  tills   of  exchange,  he     tlie  cerer.;ony  of  the  Dauphin's  baptifm  ;  which  being 

loiemci/.cd  Aug.  ^4.  he  returned  home  in  Septem- 
Lcr  i6c6,  being  expcAed  for  the  ordering  of  the  fa- 
mily affairs. 

Prefenlly  after  this,  he  purrhafed  the  barony  of 
llians ;  and  at  the  fo'icitation  of  his  uncle,  having  ap- 
proved himfcif  Lcfore  that  affembly,  he  was  received 
a  fenator  or>  the  ill  of  July  16D7.  Jin.  1608  he  loll 
his  uncle;  and  the  following  year,  falling  himfelf  in- 
to a  dangerous  fever,  recovered  by  eating  mulk-raelons 
before  fupper,  for  which  he  had  conceived  a  longing. 
He  was  ordered  by  his  phyfician  to  eat  them  before 
hij  meals  without  bread,  and  to  drink  a  ghfs  of  pure 
wine  upon  thcni.  lie  continued  this  method  all  his 
life  afttrwards  ;  and  grew  fo  fond  of  them,  that,  though 
he  couU  abilain  from  any  other  meat  as  he  lilled,  yet 
towards  thein  he  protell'cd  he  was  unable  to  mafter 
hirafelf.  He  frequently  experienced,  thjt  in  the  mulk- 
mclon  feafon  he  was  never  troubled  with  the  gravel, 
lu  1618,  having  procured  a  faithful  copy  of  "  the 
Ads  of  the  Monallery  of  Maren  in  Switzerland,"  he 
publilhcd  a  fecond  edition  of  that  work.  As  it  wag 
written  in  defence  of  the  royal  line  of  France  againfl 
Tlieodoric  Piefpordfns,  who  had  attempted  to  prove 
the  title  of  the  Auftrian  family  to  the  French  crown 
by  right  of  fuccefHon,  he  was,  upon  tliis  publication, 
nominated  the  fame  year,  by  Louis  XIII.  aljbot  of 
Saiifta  Maria  Aquillrienlis.  He  flayed  in  France  till 
1623  ;  when,  upon  a  meffage  from  his  father,  now 
k^rown  old  and  fickly,  he  left  Paris,  where  he  had  fpent 
feven  years  ani  fome  months.  He  arrived  at  Aix 
in  Oftober  ;  and  not  long  after  prefented  to  the 
court  a  patent  from  the  kin^j,  permitting  him  to  con- 
tinu>.'  in  the  function  of  his  ancient  dignity,  and  to 
cxercife  the  office  of  a  fecular  or  lay  perfon,  natwith- 
flanding  that,  being  an  abbot,  he  had  affjmed  the  cha- 
rafter  of  a  cliurchman.  To  this  the  court  of  parlia- 
ment not  affenling,  decreed  unaiiimoufly,  that,  being 
already  admitted  into  the  firll  rank,  he  fliould  abide 
ptrpctuilly  therein  ;  not  returnini(,  as  the  cullom  of 
tlie  court  was,  to  the  inferior  auditory,  wherein  uiaU 
arc  ufually  h.id  of  cri:niiial  cafes.  In  162  ,■,  he  buried 
his  father,  who  ha  1  been  long  afflicted  with  the  gout. 
In  1627,  he  prev  .iled  with  the  archbi.Oiop  of  Aix  to 
ellabliih  a  poll  thence  to  Lyons,  ar.d  fo  to  Paris  and 
all  Europe  ;  by  which  the  corrtfponJence  conilantly 
held  with  the  literati  everywhere  was  much  facilitated. 
In  16-9,  he  began  to  be  much  tormented  with  the 
iliaii^ury  and  li<cniorrhoide5  ;  an  i  in  I'lji,  having 
completed  tlic  mjrriige  cf  his  nepheiv  Cl.;iidiu3  with 
Margaret  Alrefia,  a  no'r.lewoman  of  the  county  of 
Avignon,  he  btflowed  upon  him  the  bart.ny  of  Rianty, 
togttlier  wiih  a  grant  of  f'.ii  fenatoiial  dignity,  only 
rcfcrving  the  ftinftijn  to  himfelf  for  three  years.  But 
the  pailijment  not  waiting  hi?  furrendry  of  it,  he  re- 
feiiteJ  that  affront  fo  hcinoufly,  that  he  procured,  in 
163  ;,  Ltters  patent  from  the  king  to  be  reflqyed,  and 
'  z  to 


took  thtfc  opportunities  of  introducing  himfcif  to  the 
mod  diflingiiili.ed  literati  there  ;  and  was  particularly 
tarelFcd  by  F.  Contarin,  procui-ator  of  St  Mark,  who 
waj  poflertcd  of  a  curious  cabinet  of  mcdalp,  and  otlicr 
antiquities,  without  knowing  the  value  of  them.  This 
was  fully  ihown  to  liim  by  Peirefc,  who  likcwife  ex- 
plained the  Greek  infcriptions  upon  his  medals,  and 
the  monumental  ftor.cs.  After.a  year's  flay  at  Padua, 
he  fet  out  for  Rome,  and  arrived  there  Oct.  1600,  in 
order  to  be  in  time  for  feeing  the  jubilee  :  to  celebrate 
which,  the  Porta  SanCta  would  Le  opened  in  the  be- 
ginning o{  the  next  year.  He  piffcd  fix  months  in 
this  city,  viewing  the  numberlefs  curiofities  there,  and 
in  cultivating  the  friendfhip  of  Galileo,  by  whom  he 
v.as  much  belovtd.  This  trieiid:hip  L-d  biui  to  carry 
liis  rclearchts  into  aflrononiy  ani  natunl  pliilofophy  ; 
;ind  he  was  piefent  when  Fabricius  ab  Aqu;ipendente, 
out  of  a  parcel  of  egps  upon  which  a  hen  was  fitting, 
took  one  every  day,  to  obfcrve  the  gmdual  formation 
of  the  chick  from  tirfl  to  fall.  From  this  time  it  was 
generally  acknowledged,  that  he  had  t.iken  the  helm 
of  learning  into  his  baud,  and  began  to  guide  tlie 
conimonwcalth  of  letters. 

Having  now  fpent  almuft  three  years  in  Italy,  he  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  his  departure  ;  and  in  the  en!  of 
i6j2,  having  packed  up  lU  the  rarities,  i;ems,  SiC. 
vdiicli  he  had  procured,  and  put  them  into  the  road 
lo  Marfcilles,  he  left  Padua,  and,  creffing  the  Alps 
t.i  Geneva,  went  to  Lyons  ;  where  receiving  money, 
he  made  a  handfome  prefeot  to  his  governor,  who  took 
the  route  of  Paris.  From  Lyons  he  went  to  Mont- 
pellier,  to  improve  himleif  in  ttie  law  under  Julius  Pa- 
riiis.  From  Ivlontpellier  he  difpatched  more  rarities  to 
his  uncle,  who  fending  for  him  home,  he  arrived  at  Aix 
in  November;  bat,  1  ringing  Parius  along  with  him, 
be  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Montpcliier  in  a  few 
days.  He  waited  upon  Parius  b.ick  again,  un-ler  whom 
lie  continued  purfuing  his  I'.w  ftudies  till  the  end  of 
J 603,  when  he  returned  to  Aix,  at  the  eirncll  requell 
of  his  uncle,  who,  having  refigned  to  him  his  fenato- 
rial  dignity,  had  ever  lince  the  beginning  of  the  year 
laboured  to  get  the  king's  patent.  Tlie  digr-.-e  of 
i^oiflor  of  law  Was  a  neccffr-ry  quabficacion  for  that  ilig- 
nity.  Peirefc,  therefore,  having  kept  the  ufualixcr- 
cife,  took  that  degree  Jan.  18.  1604,  when  the  afore- 
fafd  patent  was  given  in  to  the  fenate,  ni^d  ordered  to  be 
/ecordcd  :  yet  I'eirefc  procured  leave  not  to  be  prcfeutly 
entered  into  the  lifl  of  Lnators.  The  bent  of  his  in- 
clination was  not  fo  niech  tobufinefsas  lo  advance  arts 
and  fcitnces,  and  lo  afTiit  all  t!ie  [iiomolcrs  of  learning. 
For  this  purpife,  lie  rcfolved  to  lead  a  fnigle  life;  fo 
that  when  his  father  had  concluded  a  match  for  hira  with 
a  rcfpeAable  lady,  he  be,jged  to  l^e  exculed. 

In  if CJ,  he  accompanie-d  G.  Varius,  firll  prefident 
of  the  fenaie  at  Aix,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  to  Pa- 
rij ;  whence,  hdvin^   vilit-jd    every    thing  cuiioiis,   he 
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ef<;>     to  :xercifc  tlie  ofTice  for  five  years  lon/er,  which  hap- 

'"•     pened  to  be  till  h!?  Jtath  :  for  being  feized,  June  1637, 

with  a  fever  that  brought  on  a  iTopprige  of  urine,  this 

put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the    24th   of  that  month,  in 

his  57th  year. 

The  charafter  of  Peirefc  mny  be  fiimmed  up  in  a 
few  words.  His  perfon  was  of  a  middle  fize,  an  1  of  a 
thin  habit  :  his  forehead  larsre,  and  his  eyes  prey  ;  a 
little  hawk-nofed  ;  his  cheeks  ttmpered  with  red  ;  the 
hair  of  his  head  yellow,  a^  alfo  his  beard,  which  he 
ufeil  to  wear  lonjj  ;  his  whole  countenance  bearinjj  the 
marks  of  uncommon  and  rare  courtefy  and  sffabillty. 
In  hit  diet  he  afletled  cleanlinefs,  and  in  all  thinrs 
a'  out  him  ;  but  nothing  fuperiluous  or  collly.  His 
clothes  wire  fuitable  to  his  dignity  ;  ^et  he  never  were 
filk.  In  like  m'mner,  the  rell  of  !\is  iioufe  was  adorn- 
ed according  to  his  condition,  and  very  well  furniilied  ; 
but  he  neglefted  his  own  chamber.  Inftead  of  tapeftry, 
there  hung  the  piftures  of  his  chief  friends  and  of  fa- 
inous  men,  befid;s  innutr.erable  bundles  of  commenta- 
rief,  tranfcripts,  notes,  colle<51ioiis  iiom  books,  eplflles, 
and  fuch  like  pspers.  His  bed  was  exceeding  plain, 
and  his  table  continually  loaded  and  covered  with  pa- 
pers, bookf,  letters,  and  other  tilings ;  as  alfo  »11  the 
feats  round  about,  and  the  greafell  part  of  the  floor. 
'''  '  1  htfe  were  fo  niiny  evidences  of  thcturn  of  his  niin  J  1  in 
.  .  refpeft  to  which,  the  writer  of  his  euloge  compares  him 
j_  to  the  Roman  Atlicua  ;  and  Bayle,  confidering  his  uni- 
verfal  corrtfpondenc  e  and  general  affillsnce  to  all  the 
literati  in  Europe,  dafhed  it  out  luckily  enough,  when 
he  called  him  "  the  attorney  general  of  the  literary  re- 
public." 'J  he  works  which  he  pul'H'lied  are,  "  Hilto- 
ria  provincias  Galliae  Narbonenfii  ;"  "  Nobilium  tjuf- 
dem  provincrae  familiaruiii  Origines,  et  feparatim  Fa- 
fricia;  ;"  "  Comment arii  rcrlim  omnium  memoria  dig- 
naruni  fua  ajtate  gellarum  ;"  •'  JLi'ier  de  ludicris  na- 
turx  opcilbus  ;"  •'  Mathcmatica  &  aflronomica  varia  ;" 
'•  Obfervation.-8  mathematics  ;"  "  Epillola;  ad  S.  P. 
Urbanum  VHf.  cardinales  Barbtrinoo,  &c.  ;"  "  Au- 
thorej  ant'qui  Grxci  et  Latini  dc  ponderibus  et  men- 
fur  is  ;"  ■'  Elogia  et  epicaphia  ;"  "  Infcri;  ticnes  a:ii- 
tiqu-.c  et  noix  ;"  "  Gencalogis  domus  Auftriatae;" 
"  Catalo!TU3  librornm  M!ilioth.  reg.  ;"  "  Pocmata  va- 
lia  ;"  •'  Nummi  GallicI,  Saxonici.  Eritannici,  &c.  ;" 
"  Lingus  oricn-aies,  Hel,ra;a,  Samaritana,  Arahica, 
Egyptlaca,  et  Indices  li!  rorum  hnrum  linguarum  ;" 
"  Obfcrvationes  in  varios  auclores."  It  is  remarkable, 
that  though  Peirefc  bought  more  books  than  any  man 
of  h's  time,  yet  his  colleftion  left  was  not  large.  The 
reafon  was,  that,  as  fall  as  hj  purchafed,  he  kept  con- 
tinually nvking  prefents  of  them  to  futh  learned  men 
as  he  knew  ihey  would  be  ufeful  to. 

PEKIN,  the  capital  city  of  the  empire  of  China,  in 
Afia,  where  the  emperor  generally  rtfiJes.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  in  a  very  fertile  ;,lain,  20  leagiu-s  diflsntfrom  the 
great  wall.  This  name,  which  llguih^s  the  nor'tbirn 
cotirl,  \i  given  to  it,  to  diflinguilh  it  from  another  con- 
fulcrahle  city  called  NaiiLii!\;,  or  the  fmthcrn  court. 
The  emperor  formeily  rcfijed  in  the  lalcer  ;  but  the 
Tartars,  a  reftlefs  and  warlike  people,  obliged  this 
prince  to  remove  his  churt  to  the  northern  provinces, 
that  he  might  more  eflVxlually  repel  the  incurlions  of 
thofe  barbarians,  by  (-ppofing  to  them  a  mimcroin 
niilitia  which  he  generally  ktens  around  his  psrfou.  It 
is  an  exa<S  fquare,  and  divided  into  two  pnrtG;  namely, 
tbat.whiih  contains  the  emperor's  palace,  whicli  is  in 


the  new  city,  or,  as  it  ij  called,  the  Tartar's  city,  be- 
caufe  it  is  inhabited  by  Tartars  ever  fince  they  conquer- 
ed this  empire  ;  the  other,  called  the  0  .1  City,  isinha'vi- 
ted  by  the  Chnefe.  The  circuit  of  both  thefe  togethtr 
is  ^2  Chinele  lys,  each  of  which  contains  240  geometri- 
cal paces  ;  being,  without  the  fub'irbs,  full  fix  leagues 
in  circumfirence,  according  to  the  mo'.l  accurate  mea- 
fiirement  made  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

Thofe  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  population 
of  this  place,  reckon  the  number  of  inhabitants  at 
2,oco,oco,  though  ibtre  are  others  that  double  that 
number. 

GroGcr  tells  us,  "  that  the  height  and  enormous 
thicknefs  of  the  walla  of  the  Tartar  city  excite  admi- 
ration ;  twelve  horfemen  might  esfiiy  ride  abreafl  up- 
on them  ;  they  have  fpacious  towers  raifed  at  inteivals, 
a  bow-(hot  diilant  from  one  .another,  and  large  enouili 
to  contain  bodies  ot  referve  in  cafe  of  neceffity.  The 
city  has  nine  gates,  which  are  lofty  and  well  arched. 
Over  them  are  large  pavilion-roofed  towers  divided  in- 
to  nine  ivories,  each  having  feveral  apertures  or  port- 
holes :  the  lower  ftory  forms  a  Urge  hall  for  the  ufe  of 
the  folliers  and  officers  who  quit  guard,  and  thofe  aii- 
pointed  to  relieve  thcin.  Before  each  gate  a  fpace  is 
left  of  more  than  360  feet :  this  is  a  kind  of  place  of 
arms,  inchjfcd  by  a  fcmlcircuiar  wail  equal  in  height 
and  thlckuefs  to  that  furrounding  the  city.  The 
great  ror.d,  whii  h  ends  here,  is  commanded  by  a  pa- 
vilion roofed  tower  like  the  firft,  i:i  fuch  manner,  that, 
as  the  cannon  of  the  former  can  batter  the  hoiifes  of 
the  city,  thofe  of  the  latter  ran  fwecp  the  adjacent 
country.  The  flretts  of  Ptkin  are  llraight,  about 
I  20  feet  wide,  a  full  lea.ue  in  length,  and  bordered 
with  (hops.  It  is  allonifhiiig  to  fie  the  immenfe  con- 
courfe  of  people  that  continually  fills  them,  and  the 
confrfion  caufed  by  the  prodigious  nunit  er  of  horfes, 
camels,  mules,  and  carriages,  which  crofs  cr  meet 
each  other.  Bcfides  this  inconvenience,  one  is  every 
now  ani'.  then  flopped  by  crowds,  who  fland  lilleninkj 
to  fortune  tellers,  jugglers,  ballad-iinger.';,  and  a  thou, 
fand  ether  mounlcl  ar;ks  and  buffoons,  who  read  and 
erlate  (lories  calculated  to  promote  mirth  auvl  laugh- 
ter, or  dillribute  medicines,  the  wonderful  efteds  of 
which  they  explain  with  all  the  eloquence  peculiar 
to  them. 

"  People  of  diftlnftion  oblige  all  their  dependents 
to  follow  them.  A  mandarin  of  the  firfl  rank  is  al- 
ways accompanied  in  bis  walks  ly  his  whole  tiibunai  ; 
and,  to  augment  his  tquipage,  each  of  the  inferior 
mandarins  in  his  fuit  is  generally  attended  by  feveral 
domellics.  The  nobility  of  the  court,  and  princes  of 
the  blood,  never  appear  in  public  wichout  being  fur- 
rounded  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry  ;  and,  as  their 
prefence  is  required  :t  the  palace  every  day,  their  train 
alone  would  t  c  fufficient  to  create  coiifufion  in  th*; 
city.  It  is  very  fingular,  that  in  all  this  prodigious 
concourfe  no  women  are  ever  feen  :  hcui-e  we  may 
judge  how  great  the  population  of  China  mull  be, 
fince  tb.e  number  of  females  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
evtrywheve  clfe,  is  fupcrior  to  that  of  the  other  fex. 

"  As  there  is  a  continual  influx  of  the  riches  and 
mcrth.ihdi/.e  of  the  tthcle  empire  into  tliis  city,  th;; 
number  of  (Irangers  that  refort  hither  is  immenfe. 
They  are  carried  iu  chairj,  or  ride  on  ho.feback  ;  the 
latter  is  more  common  :  but  they  arc  always  attended 
ty  a  guide,    acquaiutcd  with  the  llrcets,  and  who 
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Prkin.  Jjnows  the  honfn  of  ihe  nobility  anl  principal  people 
"""V~~^  of  the  city.  Tiiey  avc  alfo  provileil  with  a  book,  con- 
taining; an  account  of  the  dilTcrent  quirterH,  fqnare', 
remarkable  place?,  ar.J  of  the  reficlfnce  of  thofe  in 
public  olFirrd.  In  fummcr  there  are  to  l^e  jVen  fmall 
temporiry  (hops,  where  people  arc  fcrv? j  with  watt-r 
cooled  I  y  means  of  i-e  ;  an  1  one  finds  evfrywhore 
fatin.,'-houfes,  with  refrefhmcpt^  of  tea  and  fruits. 
Each  kind  of  provifion  his  a  certain  day  and  ;  IjCC 
sppointe!  for  it8  beine  expofed  to  file 

"  The  governor  of  Pekin,  who  is  a  Mintchcw  Tar- 
tar, is  ft  vied  Oovernor  of  the  Nine  Gate'.  His  jnrif- 
tliftlon  extendi  not  only  over  the  folditrs  but  alfo 
over  the  people  in  every  thin?  th.it  concerns  the  polivC. 
No  police  ran  be  more  adive  ;  nn  I  it  h  furpT;rmc  to 
fee,  among  an  infinite  i  um*>rr  of  Tartars  and  Chinefe 
mix.d  toj^ethrr,  the  pre.  tctl  fnnqnillity  prevail.  It 
is  rare,  in  a  number  of  yc.n,  to  heir  of  houfes  being 
robbed,  or  people  affafTin^ted.  All  tlie  pnnc'ppJ  ftreets 
liave  gu:ird-room';,  and  foMiers  patrcl  ni^'ht  and  day, 
each  havinc:  a  fabre  hanffing  from  his  k'""^j  •''""'  ^ 
whip  in  his  land,  to  correct,  without  dilHiiCtiuii,  thofe 
vho  excite  quarrels  or  i  aufc  difor.'.cr.  The  lanes  aie 
guarded  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  have  lattice:!  gates, 
which  do  not  prevent  thofe  from  being  fe.  n  who  walk 
in  them  :  they  are  always  kept  fliut  during  the  night, 
and  fck'.om  opened  even  to  thofe  who  are  known  ;  if 
thty  are,  the  pcrfon  to  whom  this  indul.rence  is  granted 


ance  in  tVe  day  tlm»,  or  walk  abroad  during  the  night  j 
they  mull  alfo  take  care  that  the  ftreett  are  kept  cli-an  " 
«nd  fn'cpt  every  day;  that  they  ire  watered  morning 
an  1  evening  in  time  of  dry  weather  ;  and  that  ev-ry 
nuifjnce  is  removed.  They  have  orders  a'fo  to  alTi  I 
in  this  l.\bour  themfclvrs ;  an  J  to  clear  the  keimeU, 
that  the  water  may  have  a  fret  courfe." 

The  wal'R  t.f  the  emperor's  palace,  in.Indi^ig  thit 
and  the  gardens,  are  about  two  miles  in  leu'tb. 
"  Althoiif;'i  (f.ys  Grofier)  the  Ch'nt.f;  arrhltcdiire 
has  no  ref>.mblancc  ft  thit  of  lilurope,  the  impiri  il 
p  dace  of  Pekin  docs  n.n  fail  to  ilrike  beholders  by  '\ti 
extent,  pjaudtur,  and  the  rrgiiltr  difpTition  of  itt 
apartments,  and  by  the  fiii  ruUr  ttcuc\uie  of  its  pavili.jn- 
roof?,  orna-Tiente  !  at  each  corner  with  a  earvt'd  pUt- 
b  ind,  the  lo.ver  cxrrcnity  of  which  is  turned  upwardo. 
Thefe  roofs  are  covered  with  vamilhed  tiles  of  fo  beau- 
tiful a  ytllow  cclaur,  th?.t,  at  a  di'tinie,  they  inake  it 
fpkndi '.  an  apne 'ranee  as  if  they  were  if'd  'td  Below 
the  upper  root  t!>ere  i«  another  of  equal  bri!li;;n:y, 
whith  hangit  (loping  from  the  wall,  fupported  by  a 
great  number  of  beams,  daubed  over  with  green  V3r. 
nilh,  and  interf;erfcd  with  gdt  h^urcs.  Thi-i  fecon  1 
roof,  with  the  projection  of  the  firil,  forms  a  kiiid  of 
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diilance  trom  the  louth  gate  of  the  Tartar  city.  I'Se 
entrance  to  it  is  through  a  (pacious  court,  to  which 
there  is  a  def-ent  by  u  marble  i'aircafe,  ornamented 


mull  carry  a  lanthorn,  and  give  a  fufficitnt  reafon  for     with  two  large  copper  lions,  an  1  a  balullrade  of  white 


Iii<i  1,'oing  out.  In  the  evening,  as  foon  as  the  foldiers 
nre  w.ivncd  to  their  quarters  liy  beat  of  drum,  iwo 
rentincls  go  and  come  from  one  guardroom  to  ano- 
ther, wii. king  a  continual  nolfe  with  a  kind  of  callanet, 
to  (how  that  t!  cy  are  not  afleep.  Thry  permit  no 
one  to  walk  abroad  in  the  night-time.  They  even 
examine  thofe  whom  the  emperor  difpatjhes  on  bu(i- 
ncfs  ;  and  if  their  reply  gives  the  leail  cnufe  of  fufpi- 
cion,  they  have  a  right  to  convey  tliem  to  the  guard- 
room. The  folJicrs  in  each  of  the  guard  roons  are 
obl'gel  to  anfwer  every  time  the  centinels  on  duty 
call  out. 

"  It  is  by  thefe  wife  regulations,  obferved  with  the 
greatcft  lliidtncfj,  that  peace,  filcnce,  and  fatety  reign 
throughout  the  whole  city.  The  g.ivernor  is  alfo 
obliged  to  go  the  round ;  anil  the  (ifTicers  Rationed  on 
the  walls,  and  in  the  towerj  over  the  gales  (in  which 
are  kept  larce  kettle-drums  that  are  beat  every  time 
tlie  guard  is  relieved),  hre  continually  difp  itching  fub- 
alt  cms  to  examine  the  quarters  belonging  to  the  gates 
where  they  are  polled.  The  leaft  negled  is  punilhed 
next  morning,  and  the  officer  who  wcs  on  guard  is 
calhictej.  This'  police,  which  prevents  nofturnal  af- 
femblics,  woul  1  ajjpear  no  doubt  extraordinary  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  all  proba'  ility  would  r.i)t  te  mii.h  reliihed 
by  our  y&un.{  m.n  of  fortune  and  ladies  of  quality. 
But  the  Chinefe  think  julliy  :  they  confiJcr  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  nviL'ill rates  of  a  city  to  prefer  gooi 
order  and  public  tianqu  Ility  to  vain  r.inufeinents.  whi -h 
penerally  otcafion  many  attempts  agair.H  the  lives  an! 
property  of  the  ^-itizens.  It  is  trie,  the  fupport  of 
tii'S  police  cofls  the  empnor  a  great  deal  ;  for  part  of 
the  foldiers  wt  h -ve  mentioned  are  maiiitaincd  lor  this 
p«rpofe  cniy.  They  rvj  all  infantry,  and  their  pay  ia 
generally  very  high.  Tbclr  employ rient  confifls  not 
only  iu  watchinjj  for  iLofe  who  may  o-,;fsiTon  tiiilurb- 


laarble.  This  balullrade  runs  in  the  for.n  of  a  horfe- 
fhoe,  along  the  banks  cf  n  nvulct,  that  winds  a.iofi 
the  police  with  a  feipeiitine  courfe,  the  bridges  over 
which  are  of  marble.  At  the  bottom  of  this  fint 
court  arlles  a  fs^adc  with  ihr^e  doors:  thit  in  the 
mid  !!e  is  for  the  emperor  only  ;  the  mandarins  •  ni 
nobles  pafs  through  thof."  on  each  fide.  Thtfc  doort 
con-luci  to  a  fecond  court,  wl.ich  is  the  largelt  of  the 
palace  :  it  is  a'  out  300  feet  in  length,  and  50  in 
brca.lth.  An  irnmenfe  gillery  runs  round  it,  in  which 
are  maga/ints,  containing  rich  effcrft',  which  belong 
to  the  emperor  as  his  priv  te  prop?rty  j  for  tfie  puMic 
treaf'jre  i^  entrufted  to  a  rovtrei.;n  tribuniil  called  Nou- 
pou.  The  full  of  thefe  magazines  is  lilled  with  plale 
end  vefTelb  of  different  metals;  the  feci.od  contains  the 
finell  kinds  nf  lurs  ;  tl  e  thir ',  drt;(fe«  lined  with  fable, 
eimine,  minever,  an!  foxes  (kins,  wliich  the  emperor 
fjnietimcs  gives  in  prefcnts  (o  his  officers  ;  the  fourth 
is  the  depolit(  ry  of  jewels,  pieces  of  curious  .marble, 
and  jjcaili  tiilred  up  in  Tartary  ;  the  fifth,  cunliRing 
of  two  llorics,  is  full  of  wardrohcs  and  crunks,  wliioh 
contain  the  filk  ftuffs  ufed  by  the  eiii"eror  and  hii  fa- 
mily ;  the  reil  arc  tilLd  with  bow?,  arrows,  and  other 
pieces  of  armour  taken  frcm  the  enemy  or  piefented  by 
different  princes. 

"  The  royal  hall,  called  Tn'i-holien,  or  the  Hall  of 
the  Grand  Union,  is  in  this  fecon  !  coii:t.  It  is  built 
upon  a  terrace  about  18  feet  in  height,  iricrufted  with 
V.  liiic  marble,  and  ornancnted  with  '  aliiltr.ades  of  ex- 
ccllen!  woikin'rihip.  Be'ore  this  hall  all  the  manda- 
rini  range  themfelvts,  when  ihcy  g.),  on  certiin  d.;v9, 
t)  renew  their  homage,  and  perform  thofe  ceremonies 
that  are  anpointtd  by  the  la.vs  of  the  empire.  This 
hall  is  aimoll  fquare,  and  libout  130  feet  in  length. 
The  ceiling  is  carved,  ■"arniihcd  green,  and  loaded 
with  gilt  drago.ns.  The  pillars  which  fupport  the 
1  roof 
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I,     roof  wittiin  are  fix  fcit  in  circum^eriner  townr !«  the 

"*"  baft',  and  are  coUtd  with  a  kin]  of  maftich  varnifiied 

red  ;  the  floor  is  partly  covere.l  with  co  irfe  carpets, 

»:trr  the  Turklfh  mannov  ;  but  the  walls  have  no  kind 

of  orni'sunt,  neither  tapelhy,  lullres,  nor  paintings. 

*'  The  tliron;,  whiuli  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
ronfilU  of  a  pr<tty  higli  ?.lcove,  excecilin^'rly  ne:it.  It 
has  no  infoription  but  the  character  chini;,  which  the 
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a  Flemilh  Jcfult,  who  caufcil  a  new  fct  of  Inf^riitnents 
to  l>e  made,  v, ilh  extraordinary  care,  iieatiiefs,  and 
pr'.'iirion. 

*'  Tliis  fabric  (lands  in  a  court  of  a  moderate  extent, 
and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  fquare  tower,  contiguous 
to  the  city  w;li  on  the  infi.k,  an.!  raifed  but  ttn  or 
twilve  feet  ahove  its  bulwark.  The  afcent  up  to  the 
top  is  by  a  very  narrow  ilaircaff  ;  and  on  the  platform 


authors  of  this  relation  have  interpreted   by  the  wotd  above  veere  placed  all  the  old  inttrumtnt?,  which,  though 

J)0''f.-  but  if.  has  not  always  this  riCTninc'.tion  ;  for  it  but  few,  tock  up  the  whole  room,  till  Father  Verbiefl 

anfwers  better  fomttimcs  to  the  Ljtin  word  exitnius,  introduced  his  new  apparatus,  which  he  difpofed  in  a 

or  the  Enf?lifh  words  excelhni,  ptrfefi,  nirift  v/ife.    Upon  more   convenient  order.     Thefc  are  large,  well  cafl, 

the  platform  oppofite  to  this  h<dl  ftand  large  vcfrels  of  and  embellilhed  ;  and  were  the  neatnefs  of  the  divifians 

l.ror./.e,  in  whi^li  Hutnfc  is  burnt  when  any  ceremony  anfwerable  to  the  work,  srid  the  telefcopes  faftened  to 

is  performing.     There  are  alfo  chandelieis  fl.aped  like  tliem   according  to  the  new  method,  they  would  be 

biris  and  painted  different  colours,  as  well  as  the  wax-  equal  to  thofe   of  Europe;  but  the  Chinefe  artificers 

candles  that  are  lii.dited  up  in   thtm.     This  platform  were,  it  feems,  either  too  negligent,  or  incapable  of 

is  extended   towards  the  north,    and  l.ai   on    it  two  foUowinit  his  diteflions.     As  to  the  old  inllrumcnts, 

leffcr  halb  ;  one  o:  them  is  a  rotunda  that  glitters  with  they  were,  by  order  <ti  the  emperor  Kan^  hi,  ftt  afide 

varniih,  and   «  lighted  by  a  number  of  win'ows.     It  as  ufelcfs,  and  laid   in  the  hall  near  the  tower,  where 

is  here  that  the  emperor  chinges  his  drefs  before  or  they  may  be  fecn  through  a  crofs  barred  window,  all 

after  any  ctrcmony.     The  oilier  is  a  faloon,  the  door  covered  with  ruft,  and  buried  in  oblivion. 


of  which  opens  to  the  north  :  through  this  door  t!'c 
empt-mr  mull  paff,  when  he  goes  fiom  his  apartment 
to  receive  on  liis  throne  the  homage  of  the  no'iility  ; 
he  is  then  carried  In  a  chair,  by  olTi -ers  diefTcd  in  long 
led  robes  fiordercd  with  filk,    snd   caps  ornamented 


In  this  famed  olifervatory  there  are  five  mathemati- 
cians employed  nijfht  and  day,  each  in  a  proper  apart- 
ment on  the  top  of  the  tower,  to  obftrve  rdl  that  pafTes 
over  their  heads  :  one  of  them  is  gizing  towar]»>  th; 
zenith,  and  the  others  towards  the  four  points  of  the 


wiih  plumes  of  feathers.     It  would  he  difficidt  to  give  conipafs,  that  nothing  may  efcape  their  notice.   Their 

an  exact  defcription  of  the  interior  apartments  which  obfervations  extend  not  only  to  the  motions  of  the 

properly  torm  the  p  lace  ot    the  emperor,  and  aie  fct  heavenly   bo;Hcs,    but   to   fires,   meteors,  winds,  rain, 

apart  for  the  life  of  his  family.     Fev,' are  permilccd  to  thunder,  hail,   llorms,    and  ot' er  phenomena  of  the 

cn'.tr  them  ln~t  women  and  eunu;-lis."  plmofphere;   and   thcfe  are  carefully  entered  in  their 

The  temples  an.!  the  towtrs  of  this  city  are  fi>  nn-  journali^  and   an   account  «)f  them   is  brought  cveiy 


morning  to  the  furveyor  of  the  mathematics,  and  re- 
giilered  in  his  office." 

PELAGIANS,    a   Chrifllan    fetl   who  appeared 


melons,  that  it  i,s  difficult  to  count  them.  Provifions 
»d  all  kinds  are  exceeding  plentiful,  they  beinrt,  as 
\ve!l  as  the  mcrelnndifcs,  !  rousht  Irom  other  parts  by 

m^ans  of  canals  cut  from  the  rivers,  and  always  crowded  about  the  fifth  or  end  of  the  fourth  century.     They 

vlth  vefTcls  of  different  fi/cf,  as  well  as  from  the  adja-  maintained  the  following doiflrineB.   j.  That  Adam  was 

cent  country.     An  earthquake  which  happened  here  by  nature  mortal,  and,  whether  he  had  finned  or  not, 

ill  17^1  buried  ;ibi)vc  100,000  perfon&  in  the  ruins  of  would  ccrtr.inly  have  died.     2.  That  the  conftquences 

tlie  hoiifcs  which  were  thiown  down.     E.Long.ii6.  of  Adim's  fin  werfe  ccnfined  tohisown  pcrfon.   3.Thac 

41.  N.  Lat.  39.  5.'j.  new-born  infants  are  in  the  fame  fituation  with  Adam 

We  have  already,  und-'r  the  article  Obm:rv.\tory,  before  the  fall.     4.  That  the  law  qualified  nun  for  the 

mentioned  tilt  famous  obfervatory  in  this  city,  of  which  klnjjdom  of   heaven,    and   was  founded   upon    equal 

we   ihail  give  this  turclicr  account  from  the  Ifniverfal  proir.ifes  with  the  gufpel.     5.  That  the  general  reiur- 

'/,.     HiHory.      "   The  Chinefe   h«d   thought   nothing    in  rtftion   of  the  dead  does  not  follow  in  virtue  of  our 

»''■  the  univerfe  could  cqusl  in  m5gnificcnce  this  famous  Saviour's  refurretlion.     6.  That  the  grace  of  God  is 

pljce ;  and  <me  ot  the  moil  celebrated  mathematicians  given  according  to  our  merits.      6.   That  this  grace  is 

of  the  royal  academy  of  Paris  hath  ma-!e  no  fcruplc  to  not  granted  for  the  performance  of  every  moral  aft  ; 

rcprcf;nt  it  as  one  of  the  greatelt  prodigies  of  art  and  the  liberiy  of  the  will,  and  information  in  points  of 

ingenuity,  of  beauty  and  magnificence;  and  yet,  when  duty,  being  fulTi.ient,  &c.     The  founder  ot  this  feet 

this  celebrated  ftnichrre  came  to  be  viewed  by  more  wjs 

j>i'oper  and  uiibi^ned  judges,  it   appears  to  have  been  PEL  AGIITS,  a  native  of  Great 'Britain  ;  I.'Ut  whe- 

i.f  little  wonh  as  to  its  ancient  midlines  and  Itfs  hs  therof  England,  Scotland,  or  Wale,;,  is  as  uncertain  as 

(■.  its  filuution  ;  and   that  ad  that  is  now  v:iluahle  in  it  it  is  immaterial  (a).      He  was  born  towards  the  clofe 

>«  owing  to  the  iirprovements  made  by  Father  Vcrbiell  of  the  fourth  century,   and  educated  iu  the  monal'.cry 
Vol.  XIV.   Parti.  N  ef 


(a)  Dr  Heiry  thinks  he  \v»s  born  in  North  Walts;  that  his  real  name  was  Morgan,  of  which  Pelagius 
>s  a  tranfl.nion  ;  and  that  he  wai  lorn  on  the  1  :!th  of  November  \.  D.  354,  the  fime  d  .y  with  his  great  an- 
tagoi;ill  ot  Auuullin.  The  fame  learned  hillorian  gives  ua  the  following  account  of  Pelagius  and  his  great 
coadjutor  Celeft'ua.  "  He  received  a  leaincd  education  in  \\U  own  country,  moil  probably  in  the  great  mo- 
nallcry  of  Kanilior  near  Cheller,  to  the  govtrnment  of  which  he  was  a  ivanced  A.  D.  404  He  wi;s  bnij 
tfttemcd  and  lovcJ  Ly  St  Jeixme  and  St  Augullin,  who  kept  up  a  friendly  correfpondence  with  hira  by  letters 

before 
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PcUj-iui.  of  Barclior,  in  Wales,  of  wliicli  lie  became  a  monk, 
»  and  afcei wauls  abhot.      In  the  early  j'"rt  of  lis  lite  he 

went  ovtr  to  France,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  lie 
had  the  infolcncc  to  promulgate  icrtain  opinions  fomc- 
\vhat  different  from  thole  of  the  infallible  chunh.  HI9 
morals  being  irreproi<h.ible,  he  gained  many  difcij"lcs; 
and  the  dreadful  hercfy  made  fo  rapid  a  pioijrcfs,  that, 
for  the  falvation  of  fouls,  it  became  necelTary  for  t!ie 
pope  to  exirt  his  power.  Pclagius,  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger, in  the  year  4,  9  ;~affed  over  to  Sicily,  attended 
by  his  friend  and  pnoil  Celcdiua.  In  41  i  they  I.inJed 
in  Africa,  continued  fome  time  at  Hippo,  an  I  were 
prefent  at  the  famous  conference  between  the  Catholics 
and  Donatifts  whi.h  was  held  at  Carthaje  in  412. 
From  thence  they  travelled  to  Egypt ;  and  from  Egypt, 
in  4'  ?)  to  FaUftine,  whire  they  were  gricioiifly  recei- 
ved by  John  bilhop  of  Jernfalem.  In  the  fame  year 
I'ela^-ius  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  coun'nl  of  feven- 
teen  bilTiops,  held  at  Dlofpolis.  They  were  fatisiied 
with  his  creed,  and  abfolved  him  of  hercfy.  The 
African  biriiops,  however,  being  difpleafed  with  their 
proeetdings,  appealed  to  the  Roman  pontiff:  he  firft 
approved,  and  afterwards  condemned,  the  opinions  of 
Pebgius,  who,  with  his  jup'l  Ccleftius,  was  publicly 
excommunicated  ;  and  all  the  bifhops  who  refufed  to 
fubfcril^e  the  condemnation  of  the  Pelagian  herfcfy  were 
immediately  deprived.  What  became  of  him  aiter  this 
period  is  entirely  unknown  ;  but  it  ft  ems  very  proba'.ile 
that  he  retired  to  Binchor,  and  died  alibot  of  that 
iiionaftcry.  Ht  wrote,  l.  Expojinonum  in  epij).  PauHiuis, 
lib.   xiv.      2.    EpiJlola  ad  Demetriadem  de  virginiiale. 


3.  £xf-/anal!'jnis  Jjmio/i  ad  Dcmnfuw.     4.    rp'ijlo^it  ad  Pcla 
viduam  dux.     5.  Dt  I'lbtro  arbiltio.     Thcfe  :ind  m  my  —" 
other  fragments  are  fcattered  among  tlie  works  ot  St 
Jciomc.      Tl:-y  are  alio  eoUectci!   by  Garnerius,  and 
pu!)lilhcd  in  Append,  op.  Mire.^.toris,  p.  373.  Cave. 

PELAGOS.\,  an  illanj  in  the  Adriitie,  which,  to- 
gether with  fcvcral  rocks  l!>at  a;>pear  above  water 
near  it,  are  the  renuins  of  an  ancient  volcano.  "  I 
VI ill  not  adiire  you  (fays  FoitLs)  that  it  was  thrown  Tr.;?. 
up  out  of  the  fea  like  Icvernl  other  iflands  in  the'ot^'' 
Archipelago,  though  thcic  is  fome  ground  to  fufpeft 
this  to  have  been  the  cafe  ;  becaufe  we  find  no  precifc 
mention  of  it  in  the  moll  ancient  geographers..  It 
(hould  feem  that  it  ought  not  to  be  confufed  with  the 
D.omeJce,  from  v/hich  it  is  30  miles  diltant ;  yet  it 
is  not  impcfli  Jc  tliat  they  have  reckoned  it  amon^ 
them.  '1  l.e  lava  which  forms  the  fubllance  of  this 
ifland,  is  perfectly  like  the  ordinary  lava  of  Vefuvius, 
as  far  as  1  could  difcover  in  pafGng  near  it.  If  a  na- 
turalill  fliould  land  there,  and  vilit  on  purpofe  the 
highcft  parts  of  the  ifland,  perhaps  we  mi>;ht  then 
know  whether  it  ha.  been  thrown  up  by  a  fubmnrine 
volcano,  as  the  ifland  near  Sintcrini  was  in  our  age  ; 
or  if  we  ought  to  Lellcve  it  the  top  of  fo.T.e  ancient 
volcanic  mountain,  of  which  the  roots  and  fi.lcs  have 
been  covered  by  the  waters,  which  divided  Africa 
fiom  Spain,  forming  the  llraits  ot  Gibraltar;  an  inva- 
fion  that  no  one  can  doubt  of  who  has  examined 
the  bottoms  and  (hores  of  our  fea.  The  LilTan  titlier. 
men  fay,  that  Pchgofa  is  fubjeA  to  frequent  and  vio- 
lent earlhiiuukca  ;  and  the  afpetl  of  the  ifland  proves, 

at 


bo/ore  ihcy  difcovercd  the  heretical  pravity  of  his  opinions  ;  for  Ptiagius,  being  a  cautious  and  ait*^ul  man,  for 
fome  time  vented  his  peculiar  notions  as  the  fentiments  of  otheis,  without  difcoveping  ihac  they  were  hia  own. 
At  length,  however,  he  threw  off  the  maflt,  and  openly  publiflied  and  defended  his  doftriites  at  Rome  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  This  inv.lved  him  in  many  troubles,  and  drew  upon  him  the  indignation 
of  his  former  friends  St  Jerome  and  St  Auguftin,  who  wrote  againll  him  with  great  acrimony.  He  is  ac- 
knowledged, even  by  his  adverfarles,  to  have  bren  a  man  of  good  feiife  and  great  learning,  and  an  acute  dif- 
putant,  though  they  load  him  with  the  moll  bitter  reproaches  for  his  abufe  of  thefe  talents.  His  perfonal 
blemiflies  are  painted  in  very  ftrong  colours ;  and  he  is  rcprefented  by  thelc  good  fathers,  In  the  heat  of  their 
zeal,  as  a  very  ugly  fellow,  '  broad- fliouldered,  thick-necked,  fat  headed,  lame  of  a  leg,  and  blind  of  an  eye.' 
Even  the  moll  northern  parts  of  this  ifland  (Brlt?.in)  produced  fome  men  oflenrniiig  in  thl^  period.  Celeftius,  the 
difciple  and  friend  of  Pelagius,  was  a  Scotfman,  who  made  a  prodigious  noife  in  the  woild  by  his  writings  and 
difputations  a^out  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  He  defended  and  propagated  the  peculiar  oplnioni  of 
Lis  mailer  Pelagius  with  fo  much  learning,  zeal,  and  fuccefs,  that  thofe  wh.)  embr.nced  thefe  opinions  were 
frequently  called  Celellians.  Before  he  became  acquainted  with  thefe  doftrines  he  wrote  feveral  books,  which 
were  iiniverfally  admired  for  their  orthodoxy,  learning,  and  virtuous  tendency.  After  he  had  fpent  his  youth 
in  his  own  country  in  a  (ludious  privacy,  he  tiavellcd  for  his  further  improvement  to  Rome,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Rufinus  and  Pelagius,  and  was  by  them  infefled  with  their  lu-refies.  From  that  time  he 
became  the  moft  indefatigable  and  undaunted  champion  of  thefe  herefics,  and  thereby  brought  upon  himfclf 
the  indignation  of  the  orthodox  fathers  of  thefe  days,  who  gave  him  many  ve-ry  bad  names  in  their  writings. 
St  Jerome,  whofe  commentaries  on  the  Ephefians  he  Lad  prefumed  to  ciitieife,  calls  liiin  '  an  ignorant, 
fiupid  fool,  having  his  belly  fwelled  and  dillcndcd  with  Scots  pottage  ;  a  great,  corpulent,  barking  dog,  who 
■was  fitter  to  kick  with  heels  than  to  bite  with  his  teeth  ;  a  Cerberus,  who,  with  his  mailer  Pluto  (Pelagius), 
deferved  to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  that  they  might  be  put  to  eternal  filence.'  Such  were  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric  which  thefe  good  fathers  employed  againll  the  enemies  of  the  orthodox  faith  I  But  candour  obliges 
lis  to  obferve,  that  this  was  perhaps  more  the  vice  of  the  age  in  whicli  they  lived  than  of  the  men.  both 
Pelagius  and  Celeftius  were  very  great  travellers  ;  having  vifited  many  difltrent  countries  of  Afia  and  Africa, 
as  well  as  Europe,  with  a  view  to  elude  the  perffcutions  ot  their  enemies,  and  to  propagate  their  opinions. 
It  Is  no  inconfiderable  evidence  of  their  fuperior  learning  and  abilities,  that  their  opinions  gained  gre*.  ground 
in  all  the  provinces  both  of  the  eaflern  and  wellcrn  empire,  in  fpite  of  the  writings  of  many  learned  fathers, 
and  the  decrees  of  many  councils  againll  them.  '  The  Pelagian  and  Cele.lian  Lerefy  (_fay8  Piiotiua)  not  only 
flourlflicd  in  great  vigour  in  the  Weft,  but  was  alfo  propagated  into  the  Eaft.'  ^< 
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:a!ah  at  firft  fii'ht,  that  it  lias  fuftciej  many  revolutions  ; 
II.  for  it  is  ru;Tgcd,  ruinous,  and  fubvertcd," 
''"'*• ,  PELAIAH,  a  Ltvlte  (Nchem.  viil.  7.  x.  10.) 
'  He  was  one  of  the  principal  Lcvites  that  returned 
from  captivity,  and  was  one  vi  thofc  tliat  figr.ed  ttie 
covenant  that  Nchemiah  renewed  with  the  Lord. 

PELALIAH.fon  of  Aniazi  and  tathcr  ot  Jeroham, 
of  the  family  of  Paihur  f  n  of  Malchiah,  of  all  whom 
mention  Ins  het-n  made:  he  was  of  the  race  ot  the 
priefis  (Nebem.  xi.  12.) 

PELASGI.     See  Pelasgiotis. 

PELASGIA  (Phny);  the  ancient  name  of  Z-cy'. 
bos;  fo  called  from  the  Ptlafgi,  its  firft  inhabitant! 
(Diodorous  Siculus.)  AUb  the  ancient  name  of  Pc'o- 
ponnefus,  from  Pelafijius,  a  native  of  the  country  (Nico- 
Inus  DamafcenuK,  Ephorus). 

PELASGICUM  (Paufania?,  Pliny);  the  north 
wall  of  Athens  ;  fo  called  from  the  builders,  the  Pe- 
lafgi.  There  was  an  execration  pronounced  on  any 
that  (hould  build  houfes  under  this  wall  ;  becaufe  the 
Pelafgi,  while  dwelling  there,  entered  into  aeon Ipiracy 
againil  the  Athenians  (Thucydides). 

PELASGIOTIS,  a  third  part  of  Theflaly,  (Stra- 
bo)  ;  fo  Ciillcd  from  a  very  ancient  people,  the  Pelaf- 
gi, called  PilaJ^iotic  (Ptolemy);  who  formerly,  to- 
gether with  the  .ffiolians,  occupied  Theflaly,  and 
thence  that  part  was  called  Pelofgkum  Argos  ;  befides 
many  other  parts  of  Greece.  'I'hcir  name  Pelafgi,  or 
Pc/argi,  denoting  ftorks,  was  given  them  from  their 
waadeiing  rovin.i;  life  (Strabo).  The  poets  extend 
the  appellation  to  Greeks  in  general.  PAiifgiis,  the 
epithet.  Some  of  the  inhaliitants  of  Crete  were  called 
Pelafgi  (Homer)  ;  who  thus  alfo  calls  the  neighbour- 
ing people  to  the  Cilicians  in  Troas.  The  Pelafgi 
were  originally  of  Arcadia,  (Hefiod);  but  .iEfchylus 
makes  Argos,  near  Myeenx,  ti^ir  country.  The 
Pelafgiotifl  was  Gtuatcd  between  Pieria  and  Macedonia 
to  the  north  awd  weft,  Theflallotis  to  the  fouth,  and 
Magnefia  to  the  eaft,  (Strabo,  Pliny.) 

PELATjE,  were  free  born  citizens,  among  the  A- 
thcnians,  wh^  by  poverty  were  reduced  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  fcrving  for  wages.  During  their  fervitude  they 
had  no  vote  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  as 
having  no  eftate  to  qualify  them;  but  this  reftridlion 
was  removed  whenever  they  had  releafed  thcinfelves 
from  their  fervile  fituaiion,  which  they  were  allowed 
to  do  wlien  able  to  fiipport  themfclves.  While  they 
continued  fervjnts,  they  had  alfo  a  right  to  change 
their  uiallers.  We  find  them  fometimes  diftingiiiihej 
by  the  name  of  Theit. 

PEL  ATI  AH,  fon  of  Hananiah,  and  father  of 
I(hi,  of  the  trihe  a\  Simeon.  He  fubdued  the  Ama- 
Itkitcs  upon  the  mountain  of  Scir  (i  Chron.  iv.  42.) 
The  time  of  this  action  is  unknown. 

Pelati.-ih,  fon  of  Cenaiah,  a  prince  ef  the  people, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Zedckiah  king  of  Judah,  and 
oppofed  the  wholefome  advice  given  by  Jciemiah,  to 
fu!)niit  to  king  Vebuih-dne/zir.  Ezekiel  (^xi.  i,  2,  3, 
4.)  being  a  captive  in  Mefopotamia,  had  a  viiion,  in 
wliich  he  fair  five  and  twenty  jnen  at  the  door  of  the 
temple  of  Jcrufalem,  among  wliich  were  Jaazaniah 
the  fon  ot  i\^ur,  and  Ptlatiah  tlie  fon  of  Benaiah, 
■who  were  the  moft  remarkable.  Thenihe  Lord  faid 
to  him,  "  Son  of  man,  thcfe  are  the  men  that  have 
thou^hti  of  iniquity,  and  who  are  forming'  pernicious 
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defigns  againft  this  city,  faying  ;  Have  not  the  houfes 
been  built  a  long  time  ?  Jeiulalem  i?  the  pot,  and  wc 
are  the  fkfh.  Thus  faith  the  Lord  :  You  have  made 
great  havock  in  this  city,  and  have  filled  its  ftreets 
with  dead  bodies.  Thefe  men  are  the  llelh,  and  tiie 
city  is  the  pot.  But  as  for  you,  1  will  mak;  you 
come  foith  fiom  the  middle  of  this  city,  and  I  will 
make  you  periih  by  the  h'lnd  of  your  enemies."  As 
he  was  jirophecying  in  this  manner,  Pelatiah  the  foo 
of  Benaiah  died. 

PELE  (Stephanus).  There  were  two  town.-  of  this 
name  in  Theifaly  ;  the  one  fubjecl  to  Euiypylus,  the 
other  to  Achilles;  both  extinft.  Pf/cuj  the  gentilitious 
name  (id.) 

PELEG,  fon  of  ESer,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the 
world  1757.  The  fcripture  fayj  his  father  gave  him 
the  n  ,me  of  Pcleg,  fignitying  divifion,  becaufe  in  his 
time  the  earth  began  to  be  divided  (Gen.  xi.  16.  x. 
25.);  whether  it  was  th^t  Noah  had  begun  to  dillri- 
bute  the  earth  among  his  defcendants,  fome  years  be- 
fore the  building  of  Babel;  or  that  Peleg  came  into  the 
world  the  fame  year  that  Babel  was  begun,  and  at  the 
divifion  of  languages  ;  or  that  Eher  by  a  fpirit  of  pro- 
phecy gave  his  fon  the  nameot  /"f/r^  fome  years  before 
the  tower  of  Babel  was  begun,  is  not  abfolutely  oertaiti. 
That  which  here  perplexes  the  interpreters  is,  firft,  that 
Peleg  came  into  the  woild  not  above  ico  years  after  the 
deluge.  But  it  ihoulJ  feem,  that  the  number  of  men 
was  not  then  fufficient  for  fuch  an  undertaking  as  that 
of  Babe).  Secondly,  Joktan  the  brother  of  Peleg 
had  already  thirteen  fons  at  the  time  of  this  difperfion, 
which  happened  after  the  confufion  of  Babel  (Gen.  x. 
26,  i7,  2S,  &c.)  Peleg  being  born  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  Ebcr  (Gen.  xi.  16.),  it  is  imp  .ifible  his  bro- 
ther Joktan  (hould  h,ive  fuch  a  number  of  children  at 
the  bii  th  of  Peleg.  It  feems  therefore  that  he  was 
not  born  at  the  time  of  the  difperlion.  To  this  may 
be  anfivered,  tliat  Mofes  has  there  enumerated  the 
names  of  the  thirteen  fons  of  Joktan  (in  Gen.  x.  26.) 
by  way  of  anticipation,  though  they  were  not  born 
till  a  good  while  after  the  confufion  at  Babel;  but  aj 
they  poireffed  a  very  large  country,  it  was  convenient 
to  take  notice  of  them,  and  to  name  them  among  the 
other  delcendants  ot  Noah,  who  divided  the  provinces 
of  the  eaft  among  themfclves.  Hoivcver  this  may 
have  been,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years  Pcleg  begat  Reu  ; 
and  he  died  at  tije  age  of  239. 

PELETHITES.  The  Pclethites  and  Cherethi.ea 
were  tamous  under  the  reign  of  King  D  wid.  They 
were  the  moft  valiant  men  in  the  army  of  tbnt  prince, 
and  had  tlie  guard  01  his  pcrfon.  See  E/.tkiei  xxv.  16. 
Zephaniah  ii.  5.  1  Samuel  xxx.  14.  2  Samuel  xv.  i3. 
yL-x.."].  Piilricl's  Comm.  Pool's  Aimol.  an^  UJany's  Nij/. 
of  the  Lfe  of  Djind. 

l'ELETHRUNlI,a  name  or  epithet  given  to  the 
Lapitl  s,  eitlier  becaufe  they  iniiabited  the  town  of 
Pelcthronium  ;it  the  foot  of  mount  Pclion  in  i'hcf- 
faly,  or  becaule  one  of  thtir  uuuibei'  bore  the  name  of 
Pe/tthrunius.  It  is  to  them,  we  are  toi !,  that  man- 
kind are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  tae  hit  with 
which  they  tamed  their  horfes  with  fo  much  dex- 
terity. 

PELETHRONIUM  (Nicander   an  1   Scholiaft)  ; 

a  town  ot  Thelfaly,  fituated  in  a  flowery  part  of  mount 

Ptlios;  and  hence    the    appcUatiou  ^/;;c/w,  fijinifying 

N  2  "  floweii." 
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Pelcii*.  "  flowers."  I.ucan  fnys  the  Centaurs  were  natives  of 
— ^.~~*-^  tliat  place  J  In  wliuin  Virgil  iff^ns  mount  Otlirys. 
>L.ll  aiithois,  howtvcr,  alcrlbc  the  breaking  ct  Imrfes 
to  t!ie  Centaurs.  Some  make  the  Lapitlr.e  and  Cen- 
Jauri  the  fume  ;  otliers  a  riiflercnt  people  ;  allowed 
howcxtr  to  be  l)Otli  of  Tlieflaly.  Their  ftory  is  great- 
ly iiiv^lv(?('.  in  fable.      See  Lapithus. 

PEI.EUS,  in  fabulous  hilloty,  a  kin?  of  ThefTaly, 
fon  of  iE.'ti.iis  and  Kndeis,  the  daughter  of  Chi- 
ron. He  mairied  Tnetia  one  of  the  Nereids,  and 
wjs  the  only  mortal  man  who  ever  married  an 
immortal.  He  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Phccns,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  his 
father's  dominions.  He  (ltd  to  tht  court  of  Eurytus 
the  fon  wf  Aclcr,  who  reigned  at  I'hlhia,  or  according 
to  tlio  opin'on  of  Ov.d,  the  truth  oi  which  is  queftion- 
*d,  to  Ce)X  kintj  of  Trachlnia.  He  was  puiified  of 
hij  murder  by  Eurytus,  with  the  nfiial  ceremonies, 
and  the  king  gtvc  h'm  hin  dauglittr  Antigone  in  mar- 
ring-. After  thip,  a"!  Pcleus  and  Eurytus  went  to 
the  chare  of  the  Calydoiiian  boar,  the  father- in-law 
was  a»-cidentally  killed  by  an  arrow  which  his  fon-in- 
law  La!  aimed  at  the  beall.  Th.is  unfortunate  acci- 
cent  obliged  him  to  lianifli  himfclf  from  the  court  of 
Phthi  I,  and  he  went  to  lolchos,  where  he  Was  alfo 
purified  of  the  murder  of  Eurytus  by  AckHus  the 
kill"  of  the  country.  His  relidcnce  at  lolchos  was 
fliort  :  AilyJamia  tlie  wi  e  of  icaftus  fell  in  love  with 
him  ;  1  ut  when  (he  found  him  infenfibltr  to  her  paf- 
(ijnate  deoldrat'on.,  lli-  accufed  him  of  attempts  upon 
her  virtue  The  king  her  hufban  1  partly  believed  the 
accuiat  ons  ot  his  w.fe  ;  but  not  willing  to  violate  the 
laws  of  hufpitality,  by  putting  him  inllantly  to  death, 
he  ordered  iii«  ofij  -ers  to  conduct  him  to  mount  Pe- 
Con,-on  pretence  of  hunting,  and  there  to  tie  him 
to  a  tree  and  to  leave  him  a  prey  to  the  wild  bealts 
of  the  [late.  The  orderi  o\  Acaltus  were  faithful- 
ly obeyed  ;  tut  Jupiter  knowing  the  innocence  of 
liis  .grandfon  Peicus,  ordered  Vulcnn  to  fet  him  at 
liberty.  As  foon  as  he  had  been  (lelivcred  from  dan- 
ger, Peleus  affemi  led  his  friends  in  order  to  punifh  the 
ill  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  Ataftus. 
He  took  lolchos  by  force,  drove  the  king  from  his 
pofl'elTions,  and  put  to  death  the  wick:,l  .iftydamla. 
Or»  the  death  of  rintigone,  Peicus  made  love  to  The- 
tis, of  whofc  fuperior  charms  Jupiter  himfelf  had 
been  enamoured.  Hia  prt  tendons  were  rejefted  ;  for 
as  he  was  but  a  mortal,  the  goddcfs  fled  from  him 
■with  the  utmoll  abhorrence,  and  the  more  effcftuady 
to  evade  his  inquiries,  (he  <;enerally  aifumed  the  fh^ipe 
of  a  bird,  or  a  tree,  or  of  a  tygrefs.  Peleus's  paf- 
fion  was  fanned  by  refufal;  he  otfcied  a  facrifice  to  the 
godb  ;  and  Proteua  informed  him,  that  to  obtain  Thetis 
he  mull  furprife  her  while  (he  was  afleep  in  her  grot- 
to, near  the  (hores  of  ThefTaly.  This  advice  was  im- 
mediately attended  to  ;  and  Thetis,  unable  to  cfcape 
from  the  grafp  of  Peleus,  at  lall  confentcd  to  marry 
him.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatell 
folemnity,  all  the  gods  attending  and  making  them 
t3ch  the  mod  valuable  prelcnts.  The  goddelsof  Dif- 
'  ord  was  the  only  one  of  the  deities  who  was  abfent ; 
and  (he  puniflicd  this  fecming  neglcdl  by  throwing  an 
apple  into  the-  mldll  of  the  afiembly  of  the  gods,  with 
the  infcription  of  Dalur  pulchriori.  The  celebrated 
Achilles  was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  whofe  educa- 


tion wat  early  entruftcd  to  the  Centaur  Chiron,  nnd 
afterwards  to  Phoenix,  the  fon  of  Amyntor.  Achil- 
Ic"!,  it  is  well  known,  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  iit 
the  head  of  his  lather's  troops  ;  and  Peleus  tjloried  in 
having  a  ton  who  was  fuperior  to  all  the  Greeks  in 
V  lour  and  intrepidity.  Hi.H  death,  however,  was 
the  foune  of  great  grief  to  Peicus  ;  but  'I'hetis,  to 
toni(t)rt  htr  hiilb.nd,  prcmlfed  Iiim  immortsllty,  and 
ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  grcittocsof  the  illind  of 
Leuce,  where  he  fliouKI  fee  an<!  converfe  with  the 
manes  of  his  fon.  Peleus  had  a  daughter  called  I'u!y- 
Joroy  by  Antigone. 

PELEW  Islands,  a  cluftcr  of  fmall  iflands  litu- 
ated  between  the  laliliides  of  5"  and  7"  north,  and 
the  longitudes  134"  and  136"  c^ft.  Various  conjtc 
tures  have  been  formed  refpeilinij  the  time  of  their  tirll 
dilcovcry  by  Euro;,ran8.  Mr  Kc.;te,  the  editor  of  the 
only  voyage  in  which  we  have  any  account  of  their 
climate,  fill,  and  produce,  together  with  the  manners 
of  their  inhabitants,  thinks  they  were  firft  noticed  by 
the  Spaniards  frein  the  Philippinti-,  and  by  them  nj. 
mtd  Pci/os  from  tlie  number  ot  trees  growing  In  them 
refemMirg  the  n  alls  of  (hips.  This  conycturc  has 
been  ve!;eniently  oproied  by  a  critic,  who  affirms  tliat 
the  whole  of  Mr  Keatt's  introdud.Sion  is  erroneous, 
and  that  the  iflands  in  quellion  were  full  dif  ovcred 
by  a  French  Jefult  named  I'tre  Papin.  The  Jcluit,  he 
imagines,  wrw  dircdt  I  to  them  ',y  one  of  the  iniiabi- 
tants,  who  had  found  his  way  to  the  Moluccas,  where 
he  was  bapti^ted.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  again 
notice<l  by  P.  Ctntova  in  1724,  who  faw  at  Agline, 
tlic  capital  of  the  Merian  iflands,  fome  of  the  inhabi- 
X^ni>  ;  and  from  thrir  account  gives  a  defcrlptlon  not 
very  favourable  ot  thefe  harmlefs  Iflandtrs.  Centova's 
defeription  is  to  be  found  in  the  15th  volume,  and  the 
relation  of  the  dit'covery  by  P.  'epln  in  the  iith  vo- 
lume, of  Leilies  EJiJiaities  el  Cuiieux,  publi(hed  at  Paris 
17K1. 

The  latcd  and  moll  authentic  account  of  them, 
however.  Is  given  from  the  Journal.'f  of  Captain  Wil- 
fon  ot  tr.c  Antelope,  a  pricket  belonging  to  the  Eail 
India  company,  which  was  wrecked  upon  one  of  them 
in  Augutt  17^3.  I  his  (hip  wr.s  fitted  out  in  Enj;land 
by  the  court  of  directors  in  the  lunimcr  17S2,  as  was 
then  generally  underltood,  for  a  feciet  expedition. 
Whiitcver  m?y  have  been  hei  deftination,  as  (he  was 
proceeding  from  Macao  in  fqually  weather,  the  man 
who,  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  Auyuft,  had  the 
lookout,  fuddcnly  c=illcdout  Breaktrs  !  But  the  found 
of  the  word  had  fcarce  reached  the  cars  of  the  ofliccr 
on  deck,  before  the  fliip  ilruck  an<'  liuck  fall  ;  and 
in  Icis  than  an  hour  bulged  and  filled  with  water. 
Having  ftcured  the  gunpowder,  fmall  arms,  bread, 
and  fui  h  other  provifions  as  were  liable  to  l.-e  fpoiled 
by  water,  Captain  Wdlon,  after  many  difficulties,  ef- 
fefted  a  lanjing.  The  crew  of  the  Antelope  confiited 
of  33  Europeans  befide  the  captain,  and  j6  Chinefe  ; 
an.!  the  only  pcflible  means  by  which  they  could  be 
delivered  from  an  ifland,  which  at  hrlf  appeared  to 
them  unlnhabiied,  was  by  building  a  (hip  capaile  of 
trail fporting  them  te  the  nearell  European  fettlement 
in  that  quaiter  of  the  globe.  Whilll  they  were  medi- 
tating upon  this  undertaking,  the  natives  appeared  on 
the  fecond  cay  after  theii  arrival ;  and  their  inter- 
couife  with  ihem  was  facilitated  by  meaus  which  ap. 
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■I'W  peav  as  fiH;^u!3r  as  they  were  provicJential.  Captain 
iiiJ*.  \\  ilfon  had  a  fcrvant  lecommtnued  to  him  at  Macao, 
^  ulio  fpoke  '>ot)i  the  Malay  anrf  luiglifh  langiiapes  pcr- 
ftiilly  wtU  ;  an.l  they  had  not  bctfi  long  at  Pclew  be- 
fore they  had  the  good  f.rtuiie  to  meet  with  a  Malay, 
wlio  had  1  een  thrown  by  a  temped  unon  this  very  fpot 
stout  a  year  beiore,  and  had  made  himfelf  a  quainted 
with  the  lan;Tiiage  of  the  country  ;  fo  that  by  this  tx- 
traordlniry  event  each  party  had  an  iiitt rpreter  who 
could  readily  explain  their  wants  and  delires,  and  by 
that  means  prevent  a  number  ot  mifconceptions  which 
might  hr.vc  arilen  from  making  ufe  oi  iigni>  aud  gcf- 
lure3  or.ly. 

The  natives  are  all  of  a  deep  copper  colour,  going 
ycrfeitly  naked.  Thty  are  of  a  middling  llature,  very 
itraight,  mufcular,  and  well  forced  ;  but  their  legs, 
from  a  little  above  their  ancles  to  the  middle  of  their 
thighs,  arc  tatooed  fo  very  thick,  as  to  appear  dyed  of 
9  tar  deeper  colour  than  the  reft  of  their  ikin.  Their 
hair  is  of  a  fine  black,  long,  and  rolled  up  behind,  in  a 
fimplc  manner,  clofe  to  the  back  of  their  heads,  which 
appeareti  I  oth  nsat  and  becoming  ;  but  few  of  them 
h  id  \  cards,  It  being  the  general  cultom  to  pluck  them 
out  by  the  roots. 

They  beg.n  by  ftrokinsj  the  bodie=  and  arms  of  tlie 
Enghfli,  or  rather  their  waiftcoats  and  coat  fleevcs,  as 
if  they  douVted  whether  the  garment  and.  the  man 
were  not  of  the  fame  fubllance  ;  and  as  the  Malay  ex- 
plained tiie  circumllances  to  them,  our  people  were 
greatly  fiirprifcd  at  the  quickncfs  with  which  they 
feemcd  to  comprehend  every  information  he  gave  them. 
The  next  thing  they  noticed  was  our  people's  white 
hands,  and  the  llue  veins  ot  their  wriiti,  j  i!ie  former 
of  which  they  fijpmed  to  confider  as  artificial,  and  the 
other  as  the  Englifh  manner  of  latooing.  After  being 
fatisfitd  in  this  particular,  they  txprcffed  a  further  «  Ifh 
to  fee  their  t)odics;  and,  among  other  things,  were 
guatly  furpriftd  at  f  nding  hair  on  their  breaits,  it  be- 
ing eonfideied  by  them  as  a  great  mark  of  indelicacy, 
ab  it  is  their  cuitom  to  eradicate  it  from  every  pait  of 
the  body  in  both  fcxes. 

They  atttrwards  walked  about,  teftifying  great  cu- 
ricfity  at  every  thin^'  they  faw,  but  at  the  fame  time 
exprcfling  a  fear  that  they  might  be  thought  too  in- 
truding. Ai  our  people  were  condufting  them  to  the- 
tents,  one  of  the  natives  pickej  up  a  bullet,  which 
had  been  cafiiaily  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  imme- 
diately exprtffcti  hig  furprize,  that  a  fubllance  fo  fmall 
to  the  eye  fhouUI  be  fo  very  ponderous  to  the  touch  ; 
and  on  their  entering  the  tert,  a  L.rge  Newfoundland 
dog,  and  a  fpaniel  which  had  been  tied  up  there  to 
prevent  their  being  loll,  ftt  up  a  moll  violent  barking, 
and  the  natives  a  nolle  but  1  itle  lei's  loud,  which  at 
firll  It  was  not  eafy  to  account  for.  I  hey  ran  in  and 
out  of  the  tent,  anl  feemed  to  willi  that  they  might 
be  made  (o  bark  again.  Thl?  the  Malay  foon  explain- 
ed to  !.e  the  effect  of  their  joy  and  furprife,  as  thefe 
Were  the  fit  ft  large  animals  they  had  ever  feen,  there 
being  no  quadrupeds  of  any  fpecies  on  thefe  iflaads, 
except  a  very  few  k^rey  rats  in  the  woods. 

Alter  fume  time  it  was  agreed  on  by  Captain  Wit 
fon  and  his  people,  that  fome  of  the  ciew  ihoul.l  le 
fcnt  to  the  king  of  the  place,  in  onler  to  folicit  his 
frieiiJIhip,  and  intreat  his  pctmifficn  to  build  a  veffel 
that  niijjht  cairy  them  buck  to  thtir  own   countrj;. 


This  biiiinefs  was  allotted  to  the  captain's  brother;     V\ew 
and  during  his  abfence,  Raa  Kook,  the  king's  brother,     "'■'"'I'- 


and  feveral  of  the  natives,  remained  with  our  people. 
This  amiable  chief  f;emed  to  place  an  entire  conti- 
dence  in  thofe  he  was  araing  ;  he  endeavoured  to  ac- 
commodate himfelf  to  their  manners  ;  would  Ct  at 
tabic  as  they  did,  InfteaJ  of  fqualtingon  his  hams  ;  ?,nil 
inquired  particularly  into  the  principles  and  caufes  of 
every  thing  he  o'  ferved  about  him,  lending  his  pcrfo- 
nal  .-.flidance  in  eII  that  was  going  forwarj,  an  i  even 
dcfiring  the  cook  to  let  him  aid  him  in  blowing  the 
fire. 

In  order  to  conciliate  thsir  afTeftions,  Captain  Wil- 
fon  had  piefented  Arra  Kooker,  anotlicr  ol  the  king's 
brother?,  with  a  pair  or  trowftis;  but  having  con- 
ceived a  greater  palFi  m  for  a  white  fhirt,  one  was  im- 
mediately givtn  to  him  ;  which  he  had  no  fooner  put 
on,  than  he  began  to  dance  and  jump  about  with  fo 
much  ioy,  that  ev,;ry  body  was  diverted  by  his  Angu- 
lar gelhues,  and  the  contraft  which  the  linen  formed 
with  his  fein.  This  prince  w.-is  about  4c,  of  a  fhorc 
ftsture,  but  fo  plump  and  fat  that  he  was  nearly  as 
broad  as  he  was  long.  He  poffcired  an  abundant  flure 
of  good  humour,  and  a  wonderiul  turn  for  raimickry  ; 
and  had  bellies  a  countenance  fo  lively  and  expreCive, 
that  though  our  people  at  this  time  were  itringers  to 
almoft  all  he  faij,  yet  his  face  and  geflures  -ladc 
them  accurately  comprehend  whatever  he  was  de- 
fcribing. 

After  three  or  four  days,  Abba  Thulie  the  king' 
arrived  with  a  great  lecinue.  He  was  received  with, 
every  mark  of  refpc6tby  the  (hip's  com.pany,  who  were 
exercifed  before  him,  and  bred  three  volleys  in  diffe- 
rent pofitions.  The  furprize  of  the  natives,  their 
hooting,  hallooing,  jumping,  and  chattering,  produced 
a  noifc  aimoft  equal  to  the  difcharge  of  the  mulkets  ; 
ani  when  one  ot  the  men  (liot  a  bird,  which  was  done 
to  difplay  the  effeil  of  their  arms,  the  furprize  it  oc- 
calioned  was  wonderiul.  Some  of  t!\e  natives  ran  for 
it,  and  can  led  it  to  the  king,  who  examined  it  witiv 
great  attention,  but  was  unable  to  comprehend  how  it 
could  be  wounded,  not  having  feen  any  thing  pafs  out 
of  the  gun. 

Raa  Kook  exprclTed  great  impat'cnce  tr>  fiiow  the 
king  whatever  had  ImprefTed  his  own  mind  ;  and  ta- 
king his  brother  by  the  hcnd,  led  him  to  a  grindilona 
which  was  tixcd  behind  one  of  the  tents.  He  Imine- 
dlaiely  put  it  in  motion,  as  he  had  frequently  dont  be- 
fore ;  at  the  rapidity  of  which  the  kin;  wjs  greatly 
allonifted,  particularly  when  he  was  Informed  that  it 
would  Iharptn  iron.  Captain  Wilfon  ordered  a  hatch- 
et to  be  brought  and  ground,  that  they  might  more 
readily  perceive  its  operation,  when  R.ia  Kook  eager- 
ly feizci!  the  handle,  and  began  turning  It,  appearing 
highly  delighted  to  let  ids  brother  fee  how  well  he  un- 
derllood  it.  The  whole  appe.ired  like  fom.elhing  fu- 
ptrnatural  ;  but  the  circumllance  which  moll  bewil- 
dered their  ideas  was,  how  the  fparks  of  tire  couhl 
ccir.e,  and  how  a  ilone  fo  well  wetted  could  become  fo 
foon  dry. 

The  king  then  vifited  the  different  tents,  and  in- 
quired about  every  thing  he  faw  :  all  was^novelty,  and 
of  courfe  interelled  his  attention.  When  he  got  to 
the  tent  where  the  Chincfe  men  were,  who  had  l.een 
broujjht  with  them  from  Macao,  Raa  Kook,  whofe  re- 
tentive 
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tenti»c  minil  never  loft  a  finale  trace  of  any  tiling  he 
^  had  been  informed  of,  acquainted  the  kin;;  that  thefo 
were  a  people  quite  different  from  the  Enjjlilh,  and 
that  he  had  lenrnt  there  were  many  other  nations  be- 
fidrs  thefe  interfpctfed  tlirouirh  the  world,  fome  of 
which  fou;;ht  with  guns  and  other  with  I  oip.ling-pikcs, 
an  inrtrumcnt  which  he  held  very  cheap  in  compari- 
fon  with  the  former. 

When  the  king  heard  his  brother  difcourfing  about 
a  variety  of  nations,  who  all  fpoke  difiercntly,  and  had 
before  him  the  example  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe  l.ingua;re 
was  not  the  fame  with  the  Englilh,  he  app-:ared  in- 
llantly  thoujjhcful  and  fcrlous,  as  if  llruck  by  concep- 
tions which  had  never  before  crofTcd  his  mind.  He  re- 
mained a  while  penfive  and  bewildered  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumrtance  imprencJ  on  cveiy  one  at  the  time  an  idea 
that  there  was  every  re;ifon  to  imagine  that  there  had 
never  been  a  communication  between  thofe  people  and 
nny  other  nation  :  and  indeed  it  is  evident,  that  if  Pcre 
Papia  did  re.illy  vifit  them  in  1 710,  they  h:id  before 
1783  loft  the  remembrance  of  every  trace  of  European 
manners.  This  in  !ted  is  not  furprifinir,  as  they  had 
no  other  record  than  knots  fimilar  to  the  quipes  of 
Peru  at  the  hr.dinj;  of  the  Spaniaids. 

Raa  Kook  would  now  llinw  hii  brother  the  kitchen, 
which  was  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  a  little  above  the 
cove.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  cook  was  prep-ririn^ 
dinner  ;  and  though  t!-.e  implements  were  exceedingly 
fcanty,  an  iron  pot,  a  tea  kettle,  ;•.  tin  fauce  pan,  with 
a  poker,  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  a  frying-pan,  were  here  of 
fufficient  confequence  to  excite  admiialion  ;  nor  were 
the  bellows  now  forgotten  \.y  Ria  Kook,  who  t;iking 
them  up,  as  he  expl:iiiied  their  ufe  to  the  king,  fecni- 
td  ambitious  to  let  his  brother  fee  what  an  adept  he 
was  at  blowing.  The  little  bald  c«ok,  who  was  al- 
ways clofe  (haven,  and  never  wore  any  thing  on  his 
}iead,  W.1S  likewife  j'olnted  out  to  the  king  as  an  ob- 
jefl  of  merriment  and  curiofity. 

Sometime  after  this  the  king  reqiiefted  five  of  Cap- 
tain Wilfon's  men  to  attend  him  in  a  war  he  was  go- 
ing to  miike  againlt  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring 
illand  called  Oroolong,  who,  as  he  faid,  had  done  him 
an  injury.  But  before  this  rcquell  was  made  known, 
fie  had  Ion.;  ftruc'led  with  a  delicacy  of  fentiment 
which  no  one  would  have  expected  to  find  in  regions 
fo  disjoined  from  the  reft  of  minkind.  This  was  no 
other  than  that  it  miuht  prove  a  temporary  inconve- 
nience to  the  un'brtunate  llrangers  who  had  fought 
his  protcftion,  and  might  be  confiJered  by  them  as  an 
t^ngencrous  procee'.ing.  It  wrs,  however,  no  fooner 
made  known,  than  Captain  Wilfon  inftantly  complied  ; 
and  every  face,  which  had  before  been  clou  led  with 
doubt  and  apprehenfion,  became  immediately  bright- 
ened and  gay. 

In  this  enterprife  lif.lc  more  was  done  than  braving 
their  enemie?,  if  ripping  fome  cocoa-nut  trees  of  th.eir 
fruit,  and  carrying  off  a  nun-.ber  of  yams  and  other 
proviiirns  ;  but  in  another,  which  was  undertaken  a- 
gainft  the  ifland  of  Aitingall,  they  were  more  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  Ihowed  figns  of  the  fame  fangiiinary  difpofi- 
tion  which  fome  demon  h?.s  infufed  into  the  whole  hu- 
man race.  Nine  prifoners  of  war  who  had  been  taken 
Bpon  this  occafion  were  cruelly  put  to  death  ;  and  not- 
wlthftanding  the  Englith  ftrongly  remonftrated  againft 
this  proceeding,  all  the  argumerts  they  could  ufe  were 
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of  no  avail.  In  juftifieation  of  their  con.!ue'\,  they  al- 
leged the  neceftity  of  doing  it  for  their  own  fecurlty, 
declaring  that  they  had  formerly  only  detaliitd  them 
as  menial  fervants,  but  that  they  always  found  mrana 
to  get  back  to  their  own  countiy,  and  le^urn  with  fuch 
a  force  as  frequently  made  grett  depredations. 

Hav^nj  given  this  general  account  of  the  charaf\er 
and  tonduiA  of  thefe  hitherto  unknown  peiple,  we 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  what  we  have 
learned  of  their  government,  cuftoms,  manner;,  and 
arts,  together  with  a  defcription  of  the  face  of  their 
country.  In  this  the  editor  of  Captain  Wilfon's  voy- 
age muftbc  our  guide;  and  if  our  narrative  do  not  fa- 
tisfy  the  man  of  fclence,  it  is  to  be  o!  fetved,  that  the 
Antelope  was  not  a  Ihip  fent  out  purpofcly  to  explore 
undifcovered  regions,  nor  were  there  people  on  board 
properly  qualified  to  eftimate  the  manners  of  a  new 
race  of  men;  they  had  aniongft  them  no  phllofophera, 
botanifts,  or  draughtfmen,  experienced  in  fuch  fcienti- 
fic  purfuits  as  mig'it  enable  them  to  eximine  with 
judgment  every  object  whith  prefented  itfelf.  Dlftrefs 
threw  them  tipon  thefe  iflanils  ;  and  while  they  were 
there,  all  their  thoughts  were  occupie!  on  the  means 
of  liberating  theaifelvcs  from  a  fituation  of  all  others 
the  moil  afflifting  to  the  niinil,  that  of  being  cut  otf 
foi  ever  from  the  focicty  of  the  reft  of  the  world. 

It,  however,  clearly  appears,  from  their  uniform  te- 
ftimony,  that  at  Pele.v  the  king  was  conlidered  as  the 
firft  ;  erfon  in  the  goven  ment. 

"  He  w.^s  looked  up  to  as  the  father  of  his  people  ; 
and  though  divefted  of  all  external  decorations  of  royal- 
ty, had  every  mark  of  diftindlion  paid  to  his  p'.rfon. 
His  rupacks  or  chiefs  approachc'd'him  with  the  greatell 
refpe't  ;  and  hia  common  fuhjcfts,  whenever  they  paf- 
fed  near  him,  or  had  occafion  to  addrefs  him,  put  their 
hand?  behind  them,  and  crouched  towards  the  ground. 
Upon  all  occurrences  of  moment,  he  convened  the  ru- 
packs  and  ofRcers  of  ftate  ;  their  councils  were  always 
held  in  the  open  air,  where  the  king  fit  ft  ftatcd  the 
bufinefs  upon  which  he  had  aficmbled  them,  and  fiib- 
mitted  it  to  their  cenfideration.  Each  rupack  deliver- 
ed his  opinion,  but  without  rifing  from  hla  feat  ;  and 
when  the  matter  before  them  was  fettled 
ftanding  up  put  an  end  to  the  '.ouncil. 

•'  When  any  meTiage  was  brought  him,  whether  in 
coun.~il  or  tliewherc,  if  it  caine  1  y  one  of  the  common 
people,  it  was  delivered  at  fome  diftan.-e  in  a  low  voice 
to  one  of  the  inferior  rup;.c!:s,  who,  bending  in  an 
humble  manner  at  the  king's  fide,  delivered  it  in  the 
fame  manner  with  his  face  tunud  afide.  His  com- 
mands appeared  to  be  .abfolute,  though  he  afted  In  no 
important  bufinefs  without  the  advice  of  his  chiefs  ; 
and  eveiy  day  in  the  afternoon,  whether  he  was  at  Pe- 
lew  or  with  the  Englilh,  he  went  to  fit  in  public  for 
the  purpofc  of  hearing  any  requefts,  or  of  a  'jufting  any 
difference  or  difpule  which  might  have  arifeu  among 
his  fubjeAs." 

But  thefe,  according  to  our  editor,  feldom  happen- 
ed; for  26  their  real  wants  weie  but  few,  and  they  faw 
nothing  to  create  artificial  ones,  every  one  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  his  own  humble  purfuits  ;  and  as  far  as 
the  fiiip's  crew,  who  remained  among  them  about  three 
months,  could  decide,  they  appeared  to  conduA  them- 
felves  towards  each  other  with  the  greateft  civility  and 
benevolence  ;  never  \vranglingor  entering  into  quarrel- 
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ele'v     fome  contentions,  as  is  cuflomary  among  thofe  w!io 

amk    j.^11    thernf(;lves  a    poli'lied    and    enlightened    people. 

"''         Even  wiicn  chiljron  (howtd  a  difpolitiou  of  this  k;nd, 

they  Hr;nt;ly  minked  their  difpleafiirt,  by  ftilling  with 

rebuke  their  little  aniraofilies. 

The  i-hirafter  of  the  kinp  is  thus  drawn  by  the  edi- 
tor :  "  The  excellent  man  who  reigned  over  thefe  fons 
of  nature,  Ihowed  himfclf  in  every  part  of  his  condu(il 
firm,  noble,  generous,  and  benevolent  ;  there  was  a 
dijjnity  in  all  his  deportment,  a  gentlenefs  in  all  his 
Biinncrs,  and  a  warmth  and  fenfilility  about  hii heart, 
that  won  the  love  of  all  who  approached  him.  Nature 
had  beftowed  on  him  a  contemplative  mind,  which  he 
had  improved  by  thofe  refleftions  that  good  fenfe  dic- 
tated »nd  obfervation  confirmed.  The  happinefs  of  his 
people  fcemed  to  be  always  in  his  thouijlits..  In  order 
more  effcftually  to  Simulate  them  to  ufeful  labour,  he 
had  himfclf  learnt  all  the  few  ans  they  polTelfed,  and 
was  looked  on  in  fome  of  them  to  be  the  bcft  v/orkman 
in  his  dominions.  Flared  a'i  he  was  by  Providence  in 
its  obfcurer  fcenes,  he  lived  beloved  by  his  chleis,  aad 
rcvtrei  by  hi?  people;  o»er  whom,  whilfl  he  preferved 
a  dignity  v.hich  diltinijuilhcd  his  fuperior  ftation,  he 
reigned  more  as  the  father  than  the  lovereign.  The 
eyes  of  his  fubjefts  beheld  their  naked  prinje  with  as 
much  awe  and  rcfpecl  as  thofe  are  viewed  with  who 
govern  poliihe<"  n.  tions,  and  are  decorated  with  all  the 
<lay,7.1in;j  parai'e  and  ornaments  of  royalty  ;  nor  was 
the  purple  robe  or  the  fplcndid  dia'em  ntceffary  to 
pomt  out  a  chara(fter  which  the  malLrly  hand  of  na- 
ture had  renJercd  fo  perfeft  " 

Next  in  povver  to  the  king  was  his  brother  Raa 
Kook,  who  was  official  general  of  all  his  forces.  It 
was  his  duty  to  fummon  the  rupacks  to  attend  the 
king  for  whatever  purpufe  they  were  w.intcd.  He  was 
alfo  his  prtfumptive  heir  ;  the  fuccelTion  of  Pelew  not 
Roing  to  the  king's  children  till  it  had  palTcd  t'lroutrh 
his  brothers  ;  fo  that  a'tcr  the  demife  of  Aliba  ThuUe, 
the  fovereignty  would  have  dcfcended  to  Raa  Kook  ; 
on  his  dtraife  to  Arra  Kooker  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
this  lad  it  would  h.'.v.:  reverted  to  Qui  Bill,  the  kin-j's 
eldcft  fon,  when  Lee  Boo,  his  fecoud  fon,  of  whom 
we  have  much  to  fay,  would  have  become  the  heredi- 
tary general. 

The  ofHcc  of  firft  minider  is  defcribed  as  follows  : 
•'  The  king  was  always  attended  by  a  particular  chief 
or  rupack,  whs  did  not  appear  to  polTefs  any  heredi- 
tary office,  but  only  a  delegated  authority.  He  wns 
always  near  th;  king's  perfon,  r.nd  the  cliief  who  was 
always  firil  coa.''uIted  ;  but  whether  his  office  was 
rclijjious  or  civil,  cr  both,  our  people  could  not  learn 
with  any  certainty.  He  was  not  confidcred  as  a  nar- 
rior,  or  ever  bore  arm:.,  and  had  only  one  wife,  -vhere- 
as  the  other  rupacks  had  two.  I'he  Englifh  were  never 
invited  to  his  houfe,  or  introduced  into  it,  altho'i.jh 
they  were  condufttd  to  thofe  of  almoil  every  other 
chief.  ' 

Of  the  rupacks  it  is  obferved,  "  That  they  could 
only  be  regarded  as  chie  s  or  no'des  ;  they  were  not 
all  of  the  fame  degree,  as  was  plaia  by  a  difference  in 
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the  ione  (a)  they  wore  :  they  generally  attended  the 
king,  and  were  alwaya  rcdy  at  his  command  to  ac- 
company him  on  a:iy  exjiedition  wth  a  num'.er  of  Ca- 
nnes properly  manned,  and  armel  with  darts  and  fpears, 
who  were  to  remain  with  him  till  tliey  had  his  per- 
nr.iffion  to  return  home  with  their  dependents.  In  this 
part  of  their  government  we  may  trace  an  outline  of 
the  feudal  fyllem  ;  l:ut  from  the  few  opportunities  our 
peoph  had  of  invcfligating  points  of  Internal  govern- 
ment, it  appeared  that  the  titles  of  rupacLs  were  perfo- 
nal  bidvjes  of  rank  a;.d  didinoition  ;  nor  did  they  arjpre- 
hend  they  were  hereditary  honours,  uidcfs  in  the  reign- 
ing family,  who  muft  of  neceffiiy  be  of  this  clafs." 

As  to  property,  it  was  underlloo!,  "  That  the  peo- 
ple pofTciled  only  fuch  as  aiofc  from  their  work  and  la- 
bour, but  no  abfolute  one  in  the  foil,  of  which  the  king 
appeared  to  be  general  proprietor.  A  min's  houf?, 
furniture,  or  canoe,  was  confrdcred  as  his  private  pro- 
perty, as  was  alfo  the  land  allotted  him,  as  long  as  he 
occupied  and  cultivated  it ;  birt  whenever  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  another  place,  the  ground  he  held 
reverted  to  the  king,  who  gave  it  to  whom  he  pleafeJ, 
or  to  tiiofe  who  folicited  to  cultiva'e  it." 

.^11  that  part  of  the  ifland  which  tliey  had  an  op- 
portunity ot  feeing  is  faid  to  have  been  well  cultivate^l 
It  was  covered  with  trees  of  various  kinds  and  fizes, 
many  of  which  mult  hive  been  very  large,  as  ttiey 
made  canoes  of  their  trunks,  fome  of  which  were  ca- 
})able  of  carrying  2^  or  30  men.  Amon^  the  timber 
trees  was  noticed  the  ebony,  and  a  tree  which  when 
pierced  or  wounded  yielded  a  thick  white  liqugr  of  the 
confillence  of  cream.  "  They  had  alfo  a  fpecics  of 
the  muni-hineel  tree,  in  cuttin.^  down  of  which  our 
people  frequently  got  bliltered  and  fwellcd  ;  the  inha- 
bitants pointed  out  the  caufe,  faying  it  was  owing  to 
their  being  fprinkled  by  the  fap.  This  tliey  reckon- 
ed among  the  unlucky  trees,  aad  adv,lid  our  people 
againll  the  ufe  of  it." 

But  the  rao.1  fingular  tree  noticed  at  Pelew,  was 
one  in  its  fiz':  and  manner  of  branching  not  unlike 
our  cherry-tree,  but  in  its  leaver  refembling  the  myr- 
tle. Its  peculiarity  was,  that  it  had  no  bark,  but  only 
an  outward  coat«of  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  card,  wh.ich 
was  dark.r  than  the  infidc,  though  equally  clofe  in 
texture.  Its  colour  was  nearly  th?.t  of  mahogany,  and 
the  wood  was  fo  extremely  bard,  that  few  of  the  tools 
which  the  Engli.'h  had  could  work  it.  They  alio  found 
cabbage-trees,  t!ie  wild  bread-fruit,  and  another  tree 
whofe  fruit  fomething  refembledan  almoc.l.  But 
yams  and  cocca  nuts,  being  their  principal  articles  of 
failenanre,  claimed  their  chief  attention. 

The  ifland  Coorsoraa,  of  which  Pelew  is  the  capital, 
likewife  produced  plantains,  bjnanis,  SeviKe  oranges 
and  lemons,  but  neither  of  them  in  any  confidcrable 
quantity.  None  or  the  iflands  which  the  Englilh  vi- 
fitcd  had  any  kind  of  grain.  As  to  birds,  they  had 
plenty  of  common  coijcs  and  hens,  which,  though  not 
cloiEedi.  ateJ,  kept  running  about  near  their  houfcs 
and  planiacions  ;  and  what  appcar-s  extremely  fingular 
is,   that  the  natives   had  never  made  any  ufc  of  t.hem, 
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(a)  This  was  a  mark  of  rank  worn  upon  the  wril>,   with  which  Captain  Wilfon  was  invefted  by  the  king; 
but  what  animal  it  carac  from  our  people  could  not  learn. 
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VfVw     ^;ii  otir  jif^ptc  told  tlit-m  xhey  wfre  *xeslK'nt  eailnir.    Hut  thfiui^Ii  l\\tr«  was  nol  foitiiJ  on  snjr  of  the  in«nc5i    I*'' 
Pi.-eoii!.  they  accounted  a  '^rv^t  dainty;  but  none  but    thty  vifitcJ  any  plate  appropiisie.-'  to  rclIgioiH  riice,  ^  _"'  '^ 
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ihufo  of  a  Certain  dipnity  were  piTmitie«1  to  fat  of 
thtm.  The  EiiRlifh  l:-('t  them  two  gcefc,  which  wtre 
thf  cnly  rcmaiii-i  of  their  live  ftock. 

From  the  ilcfcripiion  of  the  country  it  appears  to 
J  e  very  moiinlainoiis  ;  I  ut  fome  of  the  villevi  are  re- 
prefente.!  as  cxlenfive  and  heaiitiful,  atloriji'ip  many 
<!<  lijjhtliil  prolpcds.  The  fod  bein^j  very  ridi,  ]  ro- 
iliirca  a  yjfat  ahimdance  of  (jrafs,  which,  as  there  are 
110  caiilc  to  cat  it,  f;.{)ws  very  high,  and  was  fconhcd 
»nd  hurnt  up  liv  the  fun.  Our  people  faw  no  river  at 
Pelcw  ;  their  Ijpplies  of  frclh  water  htinir  o'ltained 
from  fmall  tticams  and  ponds,  of  which  thcie  are  a 
jjicat  many. 

From  this  account  of  the  fcranty  produce  of  thefc 
iflmds,  it  is  evident  that  no  luxury  rei;»ncd  among 
thiir  inhabitants,  vhofe  principal  article  of  food  ap- 
pears to  le  ti:-!i  ;  they  had  no  fait,  nor  did  they  make 
life  ot  faiice  or  any  fcafonin::^  in  any  thinjr  they  eat. 
Their  dtink  waii  alfo  as  llmple  as  their  diet  ;  it  prin- 
i 'prdly  Ciinfilled  of  the  mi'il<  of  the  cocoa  nut;  but  up- 
on pnrticular  occdfions  they  uled  a  kind  of  (wcet  drink 
and  fherbei,  which  latter  had  the  addition  of  fouie  juice 
of  orange. 

The  ifl?.nJs  appeared  to  be  populou<!,  thouch  to 
what  ext  ni  could  not  be  afccrtained.  Their  houfes 
were  railed  abuut  thice  feet  from  the  ground,  upon 
ftones  which  appeared  as  if  hewn  from  the  qu  rry. 
The  interior  part  of  them  was  without  any  divlfion, 
the  whole  forming  oiic  great  room,  which  rofe  in  a 
rid^e  like  our  barns,  the  outii.le  bein?  thatched  thick 
and  clofe  with  bamboos  or  palm  leaves.  All  their 
implements,  utcnfds,  weapons  of  war,  and  canoes,  aie 
much  of  the  fnu-.e  kind  with  thofe  wliich  were  found 
in  the  South  Sea  iHand;. 

In  tlitir  mariiages  they  eIIow  a  plurality  of  wives, 
though  in  general  not  more  thin  two.  AVhen  a  wo- 
man is  pre:;nant,  the  utmoft  attention  is  paid  to  her; 
but  U|)on  other  occaiions  no  move  refpeft  i^  rtiown  to 
one  ut  than  the  other.  "  One  of  o'-.r  people  enJea- 
vcurin^  ro  male  himielf  a,Trecabie  to  a  lady  belonging 
to  one  of  tile  rupack^,  by  what  we  ihould  call  a  mark- 
ed afli  luity,  Arra  Kooker,  with  the  grcateft  civility, 
j^ave  him  to  underilaud  that  it  was  not  rii/ht  to  do 
fo." 

Tliey  have  places  particularly  appropriated  to  fe- 
pultnre  ;  their  graves  beinjr  ma'le  nearly  the  fjme  as 
ihey  are  in  our  country  churchyards.  The  corpfc  is 
attended  only  by  women,  who  at  the  place  of  inter- 
ircut  make  a  great  lamentation.  The  men,  however, 
aHcmble  round  the  body  before  it  is  carried  to  the 
{;rave,  on  which  occafii.n  they  prtfervc  a  fokmn  fdence; 
•'  their  minds,  from  principles  of  fortitude  or  p'.iiofo- 
phy,  being  armed  to  meet  the  events  of  nioitalily  with 
manly  fubir.iflion,  divclled  of  the  external  tcftimony  of 
huinm  wc.;kiicfs." 

Ou  the  article  of  religion  our  editor  obfervef, 
"  That,  among  all  the  race  of  men  whom  navigation 
lii8  brou.Tlii  to  our  knowlcd;;e,  few  appear  to  lie  with- 
out a  fcnlc  01  fon.ething  liice  religion,  however  it  may 
be  mixed  witli  idolatry  or  lupcrltition.  And  yet  our 
people,  during  their  continuance  with  tlie  t:atives  of 
Pclew,  never  law  any  particuhr  ceremonIe<i,  or  nbferved 
any  thing  that  had  tie  ap-iearancf  of  public  woidiip. 


it  would  perh:ip!>  he  Roiiig  too  far  to  declare  thpt  the 
people  of  Pclew  had  abfoluttly  no  idea  of  rtlijion. 
Independent  of  external  teflimcfiiy,  there  miy  be  Inch 
a  thin^;  as  the  religion  of  t^ie  he-Hrt,  by  which  the 
mind  may  in  awlul  filence  be  turned  to  contemphus 
the  God  of  Nature  ;  and  though  unMfffed  by  thof* 
lights  which  have  pointed  to  the  Chrillian  world  in 
uiitriing  path  to  happinefo  aiil  peace,  yet  tliey  miL'ht, 
by  the  iiglit  of  reafon  only,  have  difeovtred  the  e fS  «- 
cy  of  virtue,  and  the  temporal  advantages  ?.rifinj  trom 
moral  reiStitude. 

"  Supf  rllilion  is  a  word  of  great  latitude,  and  T?pne- 
ly  defined  :  thoii;;h  it  hath  in  cnlighlenca  ages  !"een 
called  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  yet  in  no  time  hath 
it  exillcd  without  having  fome  connetlion  with  reli- 
gion. Now  the  people  of  Pclew  had  beyond  ail  do'.ibt 
fome  portion  of  it,  as  appeared  by  the  wi(h  expieircd 
by  the  king  when  he  faw  the  Ihip  bull 'in?,  that  the 
Englidi  would  t:ike  out  uf  it  fome  particular  wood, 
which  he  perce-ived  they  had  made  ule  of,  and  which 
he  obferved  was  deemevl  an  ill  omen,  or  unpiocitious. 

"  They  had  alfo  an  i  lea  of  an  evil  fplrit,  tliat  often 
coHnteiaclcd  human  affairs.  A  very  particular  itiu.incc 
of  this  was  fcen  when  Mr  Barker,  a  molt  valuable 
member  in  the  Englifh  focicty,  fell  backwards  from 
the  fide  of  the  vefTel,  whild  he  was  on  the  llockv  : 
Raa  Kook,  who  happened  to  be  pref.:nt,  obferv^-d  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  unlucky  wood  our  people  had  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  in  the  vefl'el,  that  the  evil  f;)irit  had 
occafioned  this  mifchief  to  Mr  D:;rker." 

They  likewife  appeared  to  entertain  a  llrona;  idea 
of  divination,  as  was  evident  trom  the  cere^Tionics  they 
pradtifed  before  th;y  undertook  ai'y  enttrprife  of  rr,o- 
mtnt.  A  few  occurrences,  which  arc  mentioned  in 
the  courfe  of  the  narrative,  would  alfo  lead  us  to  b;. 
licve  that  they  could  not  be  altogether  i:nac']ua:ntcd 
with  the  nature  of  religious  worrhip  ;  for  wh^n  tlit"y 
were  pvefent  at  the  puLlic  prayers  of  the  Engl  ill,  thty 
eXpreffcd  no  furpriie  at  what  was  doing,  but  feetiicj 
defirou>  to  "|oin  in  them,  and  conitantly  prcleived  lh<; 
moll  proround  filcu  0.  The  general  cv;?n  telufed  to 
receive  a  mcHage  from  the  king  which  arrived  duiing 
divine  fervice.  And  upon  another  eicoalion,  when 
Captain  ^Vilfon  told  Lee  Ijoo,  that  good  men  would 
live  again  above,  he  re;)lied,  with  great  eatneJtncIs, 
"  All  fame  Pclew  ;  t.a.i  men  Hay  in  e..rth  ;  good  men 
go  into  fl<y  ;  become  very  beautiful  ;"  holding  his 
band  up,  and  aiving  a  fluttering  motion  to  bis  fin.,'ere. 
Some  later  voya.'crs,  liowever,  have  aflirnied,  that  thefc 
people,  notwithHandirg  their  fuperllition,  have  no  no- 
tion v.hateverof  a  Deity;  a  circumitance  to  which  it  is 
extrcT.ily  difScuk  to  give  full  credit. 

The  moll  wonderful  circunil'ancc  in  the  Iiiilory  of 
this  people,  except  that  lall  mentioned,-  are  the  acute- 
nefi  of  their  un-lcri'.aiiding,  their  hofpitaiity,  and  the 
implicit  confidence  which  they  placed  in  utter  ftran- 
gers.  That  their  manners  were  pleafmg,  and  their  fo- 
ciety  not  difigtteable,  is  evident  from  the  eoiiduS  rS 
M:i''.an  Blanehard,  one  of  the  feamen,  who,  whe.n  the 
velTel  was  built  and  ready  t/  take  her  depuiture  wall 
his  Crtptain  and  liiscornpanionis,  was  left  behind  at  his 
own  particular  requed.  That  thty  had  the  fallell 
•confiicnce  in  C:ptii:i  Wilfcn  and  Lis  crsw,  iii  put  l^e- 
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•yoiiA  a  Soubit  Trjr  the  behaviour  of  tlie  Tting  and  Raa 
Kook  whi;n  their  giiefls  wtit  to  leave  them.  Raa 
'  Kcok  folicited  bio  brother's  perruifTion  to  ,icct  rrp.ny 
the  Englith,  but  from  piudenlial  motives  w  s  rcfufeJ. 
The  foveiei.jn,  however,  n-folvcd  to  entnift  his  ftcnnd 
fon  Lee  Boo  to  Captain  V/ilfcn's  care,  that  he  mi  ;ht 
improve  his  mind,  and  leain  fuch  things  as  at  his  re 
turn  would  henefit  his  co'.:ntry. 

The  inftriidlioiis  which  he  gave  the  young  man,  and 
the   fortitude   which  he   (l»ow:d   upon   this  occnfion, 
would  have  done  honour  to  themoft  enlightened  oiind. 
Upon  delivering  him  to  Captain  Wilfon,  he  ufcd  thefe 
oipreffions:   "  I   U'ouU  wilh  you  to  intorm  Lee  Boo 
of  all  lhin;;3  whivh  he  ought  to  know,  anJ  make  him 
an  Englifhman.     The  fubjeil  oF  pairing  with  my  fon 
1  have  frcqurntly  revolve.!  ;   I  ?m  vvtil  aware  that  the 
diftart  countries  be  muft  go  throu.'h,  (JifFering  much 
from  his  own,  may  expi.fe  him  to  dangers,  as  well  as 
difeafes,  that  are  unknown  to  us  here,  in  confequesce 
of  which  he  may  d'n;   I  have  prepared  my  thonghts  to 
this  :   1  know  that   de:ith  is  to  al'l  men  ircvitahie  ;  and 
whether  my  fon  meets  this  event  at  Pelew  or  elfewhere 
ii  ihimateiiiil.      I  am   fi:ti?^fie^,  from   what  I  hsve  ob- 
fervtd  of  the  humanity  of  your  charrfter,  that  if  he  is 
fick  you  will  be  kind  to  him;  and  Q:oulcl  that  hfppen, 
which  your  utmoil  care  cminot  prevent,  let  it  not  hin- 
der you,  or  your  brother,  or  your  fon,  or  any  of  your 
countrymen,   retr;rning  here  ;    I   fhall  receive  you,  or 
any  of  your  people,  fn   frien  Ifnip,   and  rejoice  to  fee 
you  again."      How  noblt-  !   This  is  the  l-.nguage  of  a 
king,  a  father,   and  a   philcfopher,  who  would   have 
been  dcliglued  to  fee  liis  fon   with   Enrepean  accom- 
pHfliments.     But,  al-s  !   the  fu'  fequeiit  hillory  of  this 
amial  le  youth  mud  force  a  tear  fro.ti  the  eye  of  every 
reader  wl-.ofe  heart  is  not  callous  to  tlve  genuine  feel- 
ings of  nature  an  !   humanity.      A?   foon  as  they   ar- 
liveJ  at  Macao,  the  houfe  into  which  he  firft  entered, 
and   the  different  articles   of   fiirnil\ire,    fixed   him  in 
filcnt  admiration;  btit  wh?t  ftruck+iis  imagination  mo!l 
was  the  upright  walls  and  flat  ceilings  of  the  rooms, 
being  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  how  they  could  be 
fo  formed.      When  he  wns  i'troduccd  to  the  Indies  of 
the  family,  his  deportment  was  fo  eafy  and  politf,  that 
it  could  be  exceeded  by  nothinsj  but  his  aLund.mt  gnod 
nature  ;  and  at  his  departure,  bin  beh  iviour  left  on  the 
mind  of  every  one  picfc-nt   the   inrprcflion,   that,  h  'W- 
ever  jrcat  the  furpnfe  might  1  c  which  the  fccnes  of  a 
new  world  had  awakened  iti  him,  it  couM  hardly   be 
exceeded  by  that  which  his  own  amiable  manners  and 
native  polilh  would  excite  in  others. 

They  were  now  condufted  to  the  honfe  of  an  Eng- 
liih  gentleman,  who  introduced  them  into  a  Iar,^e  hall, 
which  was  lighted  up,  with  a  tabic  in  the  middle,  co- 
vered for  fnpper,  and^  fidcboard  handfotnely  decora- 
ted. Here  a  nt w  fcciie  binft  at  once  upon  Le  Boo's 
mind  ;  he  was  all  eye,  all  adrciration.  The  vefTeln  of 
glafs  particularly  rivetted  his  attention  ;  but  when  he 
furveytd  himfelf  in  a  brge  pier  glafs  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall,  he  was  in  raptures  with  the  deception. 
It  was  in  truth,  to  him,  a  fcene  of  magic,  a  fairy 
tale. 

Soon  after  the  people  of  the  vcIRl  came  on  fhore,  fome 

cf  them  went  to  purchafe  things  they  were  in  want  of; 

in  doing^which  they  did  not  forget  Lee  Boo,  who  was 

a  favourite  with  them  all.     Among  the  Uinktts  they 
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brought  him  was  a  ftring  of  large  glafs  treads,  tTie  5ir2:    7'^j^ 
fisht  of  wh.ich  almofl  threw  him  into  an  ecftacy  :  he  ''. 


br 

fight  of  wl'.ich  almo'.t  threw  hiin  into  an  ecltaq-  _ 

hugged  them  with  a  tvnnfport  which  could  not  have 
been  exceedrd  by  the  interefted  poflefTor  of  a  ftring  of 
orien'al  pearls.  iHis  imagination  fuggeftcd  to  him 
that  li.  held  in  his  hand  all  the  wialth  the  woiM 
could  affi-d  him.  He. ran  with  cagcrhtf?  to  Cptain 
Wilfon  to  fho-.  him  his  riches,  and  bejjged  he  would 
^ct  I'.im  a  C'i'nife  veflel  to  carry  them  to  the  king 
his  father,  that  lie  might  fee  what  the  Engl.fh  had  done 
for  him ;  adding-,  that  if  the  pe»ple  faithfully  exe- 
cuted  their  charge,  he  would  at  their  return  prefent 
them  with  one  or  two  beads  as  a  reward  for  thtir 
fcn-ices. 

Hiving  Tio  quajriipeds  at  Pelew,  the  fhcep,  goitf, 
and  other  cattle,  which  he  met  with  at  Macao,  were 
viewed  with  wonder;  but  foon  after,  fseir.g  a  man  pafs 
the  houfe  en  horfeback,  he  was  fo  much  ailonilhed, 
that  he  wanted  every  one  to  go  and  look  at  the  ftrange 
fight.  After  the  matter,  however,  wa.s  explained  to 
him,  he  was  eafi'y  perfucided  to  get  upon  horfeback 
hin.ftlf;  and  when  he  was  informed  what  a  noble,  do- 
cile, and  ufcful  animal  it  was,  he  befought  the  cap- 
tain to  fend  one  to  his  uncle  Raa  Kook,  as  he  was 
fure  it  would  be  of  ;-reat  fetvice  to  him. 

Omitting  a  number  of  other  particulars  of  this  kind, 
which  excited  his  cnriofity  and  Ihowed  the  excellent 
difpofition  of  his  heart,  we  fhdl  follow  him  to  Eng- 
land, the  country  from  which  he  was  never  to  return. 
Here  he  had  not  been  long  beore  he  wns  fcnt  to  an 
academy  to  be  in'ftrtifled  in  reading  and  ivritiug,  which 
be  was  extrertrety  e.iger  to  attain,  and  inoft  afllJuous  in 
learning.  His  temper  was  mild  and  compaffion^.te  in 
the  hightft  degree  ;  but  it  was. at  all  times  governed 
by  difcretlcn  and  judgment.  If  he  fav.'  the  young 
afldng  relief,  he  would  rebuke  them  with  wh^t  little 
Eiglilh  he  had,  telling  them  it  was  a  ihnme  to  beg 
when  they  were  able  to  work  ;  but  the  intren'ties  of 
old  aire  he  could  never  witldland,  fayina,  "  Muft  give 
poor  old  .ran,  ol  1  man  no  at  le  to  work." 

He  always  addrelTed  Mr  Wilfon  by  the  narre  of 
Captain,  but  never  would  c?ll  Mrs  Wilfon  by  nny 
oth.ername  tl  -n  mother,  looking  on  that  as  a  mark  of 
the  i^reateft  refpeft  ;  and  fuch  wcss  the  gratitude  of 
his  heart  fcr  ttie  kindnefs  they  lliowed  him,  that  if 
any  of  the  family  were  ill,  he  .^lway6  appeared  unhap- 
py, would  creep  foftly  up  to  the  chamber,  an  i  fit  fi- 
lcnt by  the  be>'fide  for  a  long  time  ti^gether  without 
moving,  ptepiny  gently  from  time  to  time  between  the 
curtains,  to  fee  if  they  flept  or  lay  RiU. 

He  was  now  proceeding  with  haily  ftriJes  in  gain- 
ing the  Englifh  hmguage,  writing,  and  accounts,  wheri 
he  was  overtaken  by  that  fatal  dileafe,  the  fmall-pox, 
which  the  greateft  pains  hnd  been  taken  to  guard  him 
againft  ;  and  riotwithllanding  the  utmcft  care  and  at- 
tention of  his  phylician,  he  fell  a  vifiim  to  this  fcourge 
of  the  human  race. 

llp.sn  this  trying  occafiori,  his  fpirit  was  above  ccm- 
plaining,  his  thoughts  being  all  engrcfl'ed  by  the  kini- 
nefs  of  his  bercfaclors  and  friends.  He  told  his  at- 
tendant, that  his  father  and  mother  would  grieve  very 
much,  for  they  knew  he  was  fick.  This  he  rcp;ated 
fever  d  times,  "  and  biggej  him  to  go  to  Pelew,  and 
tcU  Abba  Thulle  that  Lee  Boo  trJte  much  drink  to 
make  fm|U-pox  go  away,  but  he  die;  that  the  captain 
O  and 
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en\  mother  vtry  kinj  ;  all  En;Ii(h  rcry  piiod  men  ; 
mil'  h  furry  he  c.jvi1-I  mt  fpi.'ik  to  tlic  kiiij  the  iiumbtr 
,  of  f.iie  tilings  tile  Enpliih  iivJ  got."  Then  he  ro  k- 
oi.'.J  up  lilt  prclciils  which  hjtl  been  given  hinit  <ii- 
iiiii.;^  that  lh:'y  mij;l;t  1 1  propi  liy  diHrii  uisi  airong 
tKc  i-hioU',  am!  I't-qujttin^  that  i)3t!ii;ular  care  might  be 
taken  of  two  glifo  ptJellals,  which  he  b£,;^d  iii'gbt 
be  prefvnted  to  his  hther. 

We  have  given  this  (h  irt  hidory  of  Lee  Boo,  be- 
caufv.'  it  cxhi!'its  in  a  llrnii^  ''.^tic  the  nuoTeis  ot  th: 
native.-:  of  the  Pelcw  i/lindi,  to  whxh  we  know  r.o- 
tf.iiijr  fmiihr  in  the  liillory  of  jtnn  from  the  tu'ge 
ftjte  to  that  c.f  c!vili/atia:i.  They  appear  t  <  hive  ha  J 
no  c(>rr.mun!c".t:nn  vvi'h  nny  other  people,  ind  weie 
\ct  neit!>er  tveicherous,  cruel,  nor  cow:tr  !ly.  They 
are  a  (liikini;  in'^Hiice  of  the  wsi.kiiefs  of  all  tliephilo- 
f  .phic  theories  l.y  whi.h  mankind  arc  ufu^lly  traced 
frv>m  t!v-' r  origin  thiougli  the  fcveral  lingers  of  fava- 
gifm,  barSjiifm,  and  civilization,  down  t-j  the  period 
of  refinement,  ending  in  efFimlnacy. 

Since  the  pubhvation  of  Captain  Wilfin's  voyage 
we  havi  fome  further  Eccounts  of  thefe  iflands,  ail 
i>3nfirming  wh^t  we  wire  firft  told  of  the  ge:;tlentf5  of 
the  people.  Two  armed  ihips  were,  by  order  of  the 
court  of  direftors,  fitted  out  at  Bombay  in  tj<)%  for 
the  purpofe  of  furveyIn:T  the  illr.n  '.s  of  I'cltA',  a.id  Uir- 
nilliinj  the  natives  ^ith  domtllic  animals,  and  fuch 
other  things  as  might  add  to  the  cumterts  of  lite. 
Among  the  prefonts  to  the  king  were  fwords  an.l 
other  European  irapk-ments  of  w.ir  ;  of  which  it  is  et 
lead  pcfSble  that  he  and  his  people  might  hnvc  been 
equally  happy  had  they  remained  for  ever  in  total  igno- 
rance. The  foundation  of  n  tort  was  likewile  bid  on 
one  of  the  idani'.s,  and  pndifiion  of  it  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  EnglKh ;  we  tiu!l  with  no  remote  vijw  of  en- 
fliving  the  people,  or  oF  driving  them  from  their  na- 
tive country  It  has  been  likewife  announced  in  a 
late  pu!)licatirn,  that  Captain  M'CUie,  who  command- 
td  the  armed  (hips,  was  f.)  delighted  with  the  manners 
of  the  king  and  his  fiibjeiits,  that  he  ha?  refolved  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days  on  thofe  iflands  at  the 
early  age  of  34;  and  we  hope  he  will  prove  a  father  to 

the-  p'-rple-. 

PELIAS  (fab.  hill.),  twin-brother  of  Neleus,  war 
fon  of  Neptune  by  Tyro,  d-ughter  of  Salm-jneus.  His 
birth  was  concealed  by  his  motiier,  who  wilhcd.  her  fa- 
ther to  be  iejnorant  ot  her  iiicontine.ncc.  He  was  ex- 
pcfed  in  the  woods,  but  his  life  was  prefi-rved  by 
ihepherds ;  and  he  received  the  name  -.^f  Pdias,  from 
a  fpot  of  the  colour  of  lead  in  his  'jre.  Some  time  af- 
ter Tyro  married  Cretlicus,  fon  of  ^oIuj,  king  of  lol- 
t;hos,  End  be  -ame  mother  of  three  children,  of  whom 
/Elon  was  the  eldeft.  Pelias  vifited  \\u  mother,  anel 
was  received  in  her  family;  and  after  the  death  of 
Cre'.heufl,  he  unjuflly  fcized  the  kingdom,  which  be- 
longed not  to  him,  but  to  the  chil^cn  of  Tyro  by  the 
deceaftd  kin;r.  To  ftrengthen  hinifelf  in  his  ufurpatlon, 
Pelias  confiilted  the  oracle  ;  and  when  he  was  tolJ  to 
licv/*re  of  cue  of  the  dcfcendmtsof  iEol  :;s,  ^\\ci  (hould 
come  to  his  couit  with  one  foot  Uiod  and  the  other 
bare,  he  privately  removed  the  fon  of  jEfon,  after  he 
had  openly  declared  that  he  was  rfead,  Thefe  piecau- 
tions  proved  vain.  Jafon,  t!ie  fon  of  .^Efon,  who  had 
been  educated  by  Chiron,  returned  to  lolchos,  when 
come  to  years  of  nuturity  ;  ftdd  having  loft  one  of  liid 


(hoes  in  crolling  the  river  Anaurus  or  the  Evcnnt,  Pe. 
Has  im.i'.ediatcly  perceived  that  th  s  was  the  pcrfon 
whom  he  had  fo  much  dreaded.  Hij  unpopularity 
presented  liiin  from  aAing  with  T;o!cn:e  to  a  liraugcr, 
whofe  unrom.no*  drel»  and  commaudlng  afpeil  hal 
r^ifcd  adiniration  in  the  people.  But  his  a'onifhinent 
was  greatly  excite  i,  wHtn  he  faw  Jafon  arrive  at  his 
pdacc,  with  his  friends  and  Iv*  lel-.tions,  a:ij  I  oldl/ 
cem.ii.d  the  kinTdo.-n  whi.h  he  had  ulurpcd.  Pelias, 
conf^ioii?  tint  hii  complaints  were  weli  .''ou:ided,  en- 
deavoured to  diveit  his  attcntioo,  :m.l  tnlel  him  that  he 
would  voluntarily  relign  tiie  cro.vn  to  him,  if  he  went 
to  Colchis  to  avcn  '«  the  deaeh  of  I'iiryxii--',  the  fon  of 
Atlinnijs,  whom  yEere?  hal  rriiel'y  murtlorcl  He 
further  declared,  that  the  expedition  wojM  be  iittend- 
ed  with  the  greatell  glory,  ar.d  that  nothing  but  thci' 
iiiiirinit  es  of  old  'ge  h.i.l  prevented  hiinfclf  front 
vi'.i. Seating  t!ie  honour  of  his  Cv-untry,  and  the  in-uries 
of  his  ijinily,  by  p  ini(hlng  the  afraflin.  This  f;i  warm- 
ly re;ommtudtd,  w.13  with  equal  warmth  ."cceoted  by 
the  young  hero,  and  his  iiiten.le  I  expedition  wa<  made 
known  all  ovei  Greece.  While  J-.fon  w  is  a'  fent  in  the 
Argonuutic  expedition,  Pclios  murdered  iEf.in  and 
ail  his  family  ;  but,  iccordine  to  the  more  received 
opinion  of  Ovi,!,  iEfon  was  (Hll  living  when  the  Ar- 
gonauts relumed,  and  he  wr-s  rs.(lored  to  thj  flower  of 
youth  by  the  magic  of  Mede;.  Tl.ir.  change  in  ths 
vigour  and  the  conftitution  of  7Ef>n  aftoiihel  dl  the 
inhabitants  of  lolcho?;  and  the  daughters  of  Pelia:-,  who 
have  retcivel  the  p:'.tronymic  of  I*cliid  s,  txprefled 
their  dellre  to  fee  their  father's  infirmities  vaiii(h  by 
the  fame  powerful  n.agic.  Meico,  who  willied  to  a- 
venge  the  injuries  which  her  hufb^nd  Jafon  had  re- 
ceive !  from  Pelias,  raifed  the  defires  of  the  Pciiade.<!, 
by  cutting  an  oil  ram  to  pieccii,  and  boiling  the  fle.li 
in  a  cauldre>n,  and  then  turning  it  into  a  fine  young 
I  mb.  .After  they  had  feen  this  fucccfstnl  experiment, 
the  Peliades  cut  t!ieir  fither's  body  to  pieces,  after  they 
had  drawn  all  tiie  blood  from  hi.  veins,  on  t!ie  afTii- 
ranee  that  Medea  woul!  replenilh  them  by  her  won- 
derful power  The  limbs  were  imme '.iatciy  put  into 
a  cauldron  of  '.oiling  Water  ;  but  ^JeJea  fullered  the 
flerti  to  be  totally  confumed,  and  refufel  to  give  the 
promifed  afiiftancc,  and  the  bones  of  P'.:iias  did  not 
even  receive  a  bnrial.  The  Peliades  were  four  in  num- 
ber, Alctfte,  Pifidice,  Pclopea,  and  Hippothoc,  to 
whom  HyginU3  adds  Me  Uifa.  Their  mother's  name 
was  inaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Bia^i  or  Philomache, 
the  daughter  of  Amphion.  After  this  parricide,  the 
Peliades.  fled  to  the  court  of  Admttu.',  where  Acallus,. 
the  fon-in-law  of  Peiias,  purfued  thera,  -'.nd  took  tlieir 
proteilor  prifoner.  The  PcLades  died,  aiid  were  bu- 
tie  i  in  Arcadia. 

PELICAN,  in  oniithology.  ,  See  Pklicanus. 

Pelican,  in  ciiemillry,  is  a  gl ifs  alembic  con- 
filling  of  one  piece.  It  has  a  tubulated  capital,  fr.irn 
wiiich  two  oppolite  and  crocked  IjC.iks  pafs  out,  and 
enter  again  at  the  heily  ot  the  cucurbit.  This  vefiel 
has  been  contrived  for  a  conliniied  didillation  and  co- 
hobation,  which  chcmifts  call  dnu/al'ion.  The  volatile 
parti  of  fubftances  put  into  thi,<  vefTel  rife  into  the  ca- 
pital, and  are  obi  ged  to  return  through  the  crooked 
beaks  into  the  cucurbit ;  and  this  without  interruption, 
or  luting  and  uiiluting  the  vcflels. 

Although  the  [telican  ftems  to  be  a  very  convenient 
3  iiiilru» 
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felicanus  inflrutT.ect,  it  is  neverthelefs  lictle  iifecl,  r.iul  even 
""""'""'  nii'ch  nej,'!eftcd  at  preHnt;  cither  becaufe  the  modern 
cI.emifU  h've  not  {<>  rniich  patience  as  the  ancient  chc- 
mifts  h  d  for  makini^  long  cxpeiiments  ;  or  becaufe 
thev  find  that  t»-<)  matrtfL-s,  the  moutii  of  one  of 
which  is  ir.frrted  into  the  mouth  of  the  othei,  produce 
tb-"  fjm;  efFtcl 

PELIC.MMUS,  in  ornitlio'.ojjy,  a  g^nus  bcIongin(f 
to  tlie  order  of  anfere;.  Tiie  bill  is  liraijdit,  without 
teeth,  and  crooked  ?t  l!ie  point  ;  the  face  13  naked, 
and  tiie  feet  are  p-.hnated.  Mr  Latham  eniln-crdtcs 
no  lefs  than  ;^o  different  fpecies  of  this  genus,  befides 
varie'.l^rs.  The  moll  remarkable  fcem  to  be  thelc  that 
follow  : 

I.  The  carbo,  or  cor\'orant,  fometimes  exceeds  feven 
'po".n da  in  weight  :  t!ie  length  three  feet  four  j  the 
txtent  four  feet  tv.-o;  the  bill  dun:y,  five  inches  lonf,', 
(lellitute  cif  nolliilfl ;  thj  bafe  of  the  lowct  m;ui-!i'  le  is 
cov*cd  with  a  naked  yellow  flcin,  that  extends  under 
the  1  hin,  and  forms  a  fort  of  pouch  ;  a  loofe  flvin  of 
the  fnme  colour  reaches  from  the  upper  mandible  round 
the  eyes  ani  angles  of  the  mouth  ;  the  head  and  neck 
are  of  a  footy  blacknefs,  luit  under  the  chin  of  the 
rcaie  the  fcadiers  are  white  ;  an  I  the  head  in  that  Isx 
is  adorned  with  a  ihoit,  loofe,  pendant  crelt  ;  in  fome 
the  creft  and  hind-part  of  the  heal  are  ifreakcd  with 
\thite.  The  covtrts  of  the  wings,  the  fcapuiars,  and 
the  back,  are  of  a  dtep  green,  edged  with  black,  and 
gloded  with  blue  ;  the  quillleathors  and  ti.il  dulky  ; 
the  legs  are  lliort,  f.rong,  and  bla-.k ;  the  middle  claw 
fcrrated  on  the  infidc;  the  irides  are  of  a  light  alh- 
colour. 

Thefe  lirds  occupy  the  hi  .-he  ft  parts  of  the  clifTs 
that  impend  over  the  fc.i  ;  they  make  thfir  ncifs  of 
flicks,  fca-tanjjf,  grafs,  &c.  and  lay  fix  or  feven  white 
eggs  of  an  oLlong  form.  In  wiiittr  they  dilperfc  3- 
Iniig  the  fhoirs,  and  vifit  the  Aefli  waters,  where  they 
rrictke  p;reat  havcc  ar.iong  the  filh.  T«iey  arc  rcmatk- 
ably  voracious,  liaving  a  molt  ludcen  digtllion,  pro- 
moted  by  the  infinite  quantity  of  fin-jjl  worms  that  fill 
their  inteOines.  The  corvorant  has  the  rankcft  and 
mofl  difagreiacli  fmell  of  any  bird,  even  when  alive. 
Its  form  is  difagreeil  le;  its  rolcc  hojrfesnd  croaking, 
and  its  qu  ilities  bafe.  'Jhefe  biidf,  however,  hive 
been  trained  to  filh  likS  falcons  to  fowl.  Whitelock 
tells  us,  th:it  lie  bad  a  ca(t  ot  them  manneUike  luwks, 
and  V.  hich  would  come  to  hand.  He  took  much  plea- 
iiire  *n  them  ;  and  relate  ,  that  the  bell  he  hid 
was  one  prefented  him  by  Mr  Woo !,  mailer  of  the 
corvorants  to  Charles.  I.  \t  .if.  well  known  that  the 
Chinefc  make  great  ufe  of  thcle  hiu's,  or  a  con.;ene- 
rous  fort,  in  lilhing  ;  and  that  not  tor  ainufement,  but 
profit. 

2-  The  gmculus,  or  Ciag,  csUed  In  the  north  of 
England  the  crane,  is  much  infciior  in  fize  to  the  tor- 
vcrint :  th«  length  is  27  inches ;  the  breadth  three 
feei  fix  ;  the  welj^hl  three  poun  !s  three  quarters.  The 
bill  is  four  inches  long,  and  more  Hinder  than  that  of 
the  preceding  :  the  iiead  is  adorned  with  a  crefl  two 
inches  long,  pointing  backward  ;  the  whole  plumage 
nf  the  upper  part  of  this  bird  is  ot  a  fine  and  very  ihi. 
tiiiig  green  ;  the  edge  of  the  feathers  a  purplifh  black; 
hiu  the  lower  pirt  of  the  back,  the  heaj,  and  neck, 
tvholly  green  ;  the  btUy  ia  tlufliy  ;  the  tail  of  a  dulky 


hue,  tinged  with  green  ;  the  legs  are  black,  and  like  PsKcaHun 
thcfe  or  the  corvorant.  w— y— «_> 

JEotli  thcfe  kinds  agree  in  their  rr.tinners,  and  breed 
in  the  fame  plices  ;  and,  what  is  very  firange  in 
Web-footed  bird?,  will  pcrcli  and  build  in  trees: 
both  fwim  wlt'i  tlreir  head  quite  ered,  :ind  are  very 
difficult  to  be  fliot  ;  for,  like  the  grebes  and  cjivern, 
as  foon  as  lliey  fee  the  flilh  of  the  gun,  they  pop 
under  water,  and  never  rift  but  at  a  confidcrabU  di- 
flance. 

3.  The  baffanui,  gannct,  or  fo'an  goife,  weitrha 
feven  pounds  ;  the  Ich^th  is  three  fjet  one  inch  ;  the 
bicadth  fix  feet  two  inches.  Th;  I  i  1  is  fix  inclvt.i 
long,  ftraight  aimoll  to  the  point,  where  it  fnclinei 
down  ;  and  the  fides  are  irreguhriy  jaggedj  that  ?; 
may  hoi  1  its  prey  with  more  fecurity  :  about  an  inch 
from  the  bafe  of  the  upper  m-indible  is  a  fliarp  pro  cJi 
pointing  forward;  it  ha-  no  noftrils ;  b':t  i.T  their  pl.u;^ 
a  long  furrow,  that  reaches  almoil  to  the  end  of  tiie 
bill  :  the  whole  is  of  a  dirty  white,  tinged  with  afh- 
colour.  The  tongue  is  very  fmall,  and  placed  low  in 
the  mouth  ;  a  naked  fkin  of  a  fine  blue  fiirrounds  the 
eyes,  which  are  oF  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  full  of  vi- 
vacity :  this  bird  is  remarkaM;  for  the  quiclcnefs  of 
its  light.  Martin  tells  us,  that  fo/an  is  derived  from 
an  Irilh  word  expitfTive  of  that  quility. 

From  the  corner  of  the  raout.S  is  a  narrow  flp  of 
black  bare  fiiin,  that  exte.^  !s  to  the  hind  pjrt  of  the 
htaj  ;  beneath  the  chin  is  another,  that,  like  thr  poucll 
of  the  pelican,  is  dilafille,  and  of  fiz;  fiifHcicnt  to 
contain  five  or  fix  entire  herrings;  which  in  ihe  breed- 
isg  leafoii  it  carries  at  once  to  its  mite  or  young. 

The  young  birdf,  during  the  lirll  year,  differ  great- 
ly in  cclour  from  the  old  ones;  being  of?,  du&y  hue, 
fpecklcd  with  numerous  triangular  white  fpots  ;  and 
at  that  ti.Tie  rcfcmbie  in  colours  the  fpe.kled  diver. 
Each  bird,  it  left  undifturbed,  xvould  only  lay  one  e^'g 
in  the  year  ;  but  if  that  be  taken  away,  they  will  lay 
another  ;  if  that  is  alfo  taken,  then  a  third;  but  never 
more  th-:t  feafoii.  Their  egg  is  white,  and  rather  Ufa 
than  that  of  the  common  goofe  ;  the  ncft  is  large,  an  1 
formed  of  any  thing  the  bird  finds  floating  on  the  wa- 
ter,  fuch  as  grafs,  fea  plants,  fhavings.  Sec.  Tlicfi 
birds  frequent  the  Ifle  ot  Alifa,  in  the  Frith  of  CIy.;t ; 
tKe  rocks,  adjacent  tj  St  Kilj.a  ;  ihr  Gtalks  of  Souiif- 
keriy,  near  the  Orkneys;  the  Ski  li'g  llles,  off  the 
t^yaits  ot  Kerry,  Ireland  ;  and  the  I'-afs  lile,  in  the 
i'rith  ot  Edinburgh  :  the  multi'.udes  that  inhabit  ihefe 
places  are  prodigious.  Dr  Harvey's  elegant  accoQnt 
of  the  litter,  will  ferve  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  num- 
bers of  thcfe,  and  of  the  other  birds  that  annually  mi- 
grate to  that  little  fpot. 

"  i'here  is  a  fmall  iflaiid,  called  by  the  Scot  h  Bofs 
JJland,  nut  more  than  a  mile  in  CTcumference  ;  tl;r 
furlace  is  almolt  wholly  covered  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June  with  nclts,  eggs,  and  your'g  !)ir.ls  ;  fo 
that  it  is  fcarccly  poffible  to  w.nlk  without  treading  on 
ti.e-j  :  and  the  HiKks  of  birds  in  flight  are  fo  pro.ii- 
gious  as  to  darken  the  air  like  clouJs  ;  and  their  noife 
is  fiic!i,  that  you  cannot  without  difficulty  hejr  your 
next  neighlour's  voice.  If  you  loot  down  u;  on  the 
fea  from  the  top  of  tlie  precipice,  you  will  fee  it  ou 
every  tide  covered  with  infinite  numbers  of  birds  of 
different  kinds,  fwimming  and  hunting  fot  their  prey  : 
O  2  if 
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Pi'lcarus.  if  in  failing  round  the  iflanJ  you  furvey  the  han>j!ng  them,  tlic  hatching  fowls  011  cither  fide  can  always  take  Polsci 

"      """'  clifTs,  you  m-j^  fee  in  every  cra^'g  or  fifTurc  of  t!:e  liro-  hold  of  one's  clotlis ;  and  they  vvil!  often  fit  until  they   '^ 

ken  rockb  innumerable  I  irJs  of  various  forts  an  \  Ci/.:s,  are  p.ttatkcJ,  rather  than  cxpofe  their  eggs  to  the  dan- 

mnre  than  ihc  (Inrs  of  he  .vcn  when  viewed  in  a  ftrcuc  ger  of  being  dcftrcyei  !  y  the  fea-^iilli  j   at  the  fame 

ni^ht  :   if  from  af.r  yon  fee  the  dillant  lloiks,  cither  timr,  ?.n  equal  num'  er  fly  at  out,  and  fnrniili  food  for 

Hying  to  or  from  tlit  illand,  you  would  imagine  ihem  thiir  mates  that  are  employed  in  hattliin/r  ;  and  there 

to  Ne  a  va!l  frtT.rm  of  bees."  arc,  btfidcs,   1  irje  flocks  ot  barren  fowls  of  the  diS'e- 

Nor  do  the  rocks  of  St  KiK'a  fecm  to  lie  Icfs  fre-  rent  tribes  that  rreqiient  t!ie  rocks  of  St  Kil  !a. 
<;uented  by   thcfe  birds;   forM.ntin   afTiires  u?,  that  "  Tiic  folan  gcefe   cqunl  almoft  the    tame   ones  in 

the  inhabit  .nts  of  tl;at  fmall  iiland  confurr.e  annually  fizr.     The  common  jin.ufcmciit  of  the  herrini-.tiflierg 

i;o  lefs  thin  22,600  young  birds  of  this  fpcc'cs,  be-  fhow  the  great  (Ircn  ;th  of  this  fowl.      The  filhcrs  fix 

lides  an  am:.7.in^  qn:inlity  of  their  eggs,  thefe  being  a  herrin?  upon  a  board  which  has  a  fmali  weight  nn- 

Vheir  principal  fupport  throui^hout  the    year  :    they  i!cr  it,  to  fmk  it  a  little  litlow  the  furface  of  the  fen  : 

prcfeive  both  eggs  and  fowls  in  pyramidal  Hone  build-  the  folan  goofe,  o'  f-rving  the  fi(h,  darts  down  upon  it 

jngs,  covering  them  with  turf  alhes  to  preferve  them  perpendicularly,  and  with  fo  much  force,  that  he  rnvs 

from  moifture.     This  is  a  der.r  bought  food,  earned  his  bill  irrecoverably  through  the  board,  and  is  t.iken 

at  the  b^.z  rd  of  their  lives,  cither  by  climbin:^  the  up  direflly  by  the  filhers. 

moil  difficult  and    narrow  paths,  where   (to  appear-         ''  The  lolan  gerfe  repair  to  St  Kilda  in  the  month 

ancc)  they  can  barely  cling,  an  1  that  too  at  an  amazing  of  Mirch,  and  continue   there  till  after  the  beiMnning 

height  over  the  ragin;';  fea;  or  clfc,  being  lowered  down  of  November.     Before  tli,"  middle  of  that  month  thcv, 

from  above,  thcv  colltft  thtir  annual  provilljn,  thus  and  all  the  other  fea  fowls  that  are  fond  of  tliij  loilf, 

hanging  in  midway  air;   pi  icing   their  whole  depeu.l-  retire  much  a'^out  the  fninc  tiir.e  into   fomo  otlier  fa- 

ence  on  the   unccitain   footing  of   one    ;  erfon,    who  vo^irilc  regions  ;  fo  th.it  not  a  fiii^le  fowl  belonging  to 

holds  the   rope  1  y  which   they  are  fufpctided   at  the  their  element  is  to   lie  feen  about  St  Kil  la  froii,  the 

top  of  the   preclp'ce.     The  young  birds  are  a  favou-  beginning  of  winter  iU>wn  to  the  mi  !(!lc  of  February, 

riic  diih  'vith  tlie  North   Britons  in   general  :   during  Before  the  young   folan    gccfe   fly  off,  lliey  are  hrgir 

the  fcafon,  they  are  conftantly  brought  from  the  Bafs  than  their  mothers,  and  the  f;!t  on  their  brt:  (Is  is  fome- 

Ifle  to  E  linbur;;h,  fold   at  2od.  a  piece,  are  roaftcd,  times  three  im  lies   deep.      Into   wh?t   qumer  of  t' e 

End  fcrved  up  a  little  1  efore  dinner  as  a  wlul.  worli  thcfe  IriLjCS  of  wil !  fowl  repiir,  after  winter  fcts 

Mr  M?.caulav,  mifllonary  from  the  general  afTemMy  in,  whether  into  the  northern  ocean,  the  native  country, 

to  St  Kilda,  gives  the  following  account  of  them   in  aii.l  winter  quarters  of  herrings  in  general,  or  into  fome 

th..t  ifland  :   "  Thefc  rocks  are  in  fiimmer  totally  co-  other  region  near  the  fun,  or  whetlicr  they  be   of  the 

veicd  with  folan  gecfe  and  other  fowls,  and  appear  iit  flceping  kin>l,  they  who  pry  into  the  myfleries  of  m- 

a  dilla:ice  like  fo  many  mountains  covered  with  fnow.  tural  hiltory,  or  have  c  >nvjrfed  mucii  with  writers  of 

The  nells  of  the  fohn  gctfe,   not  to  mention  thofe  of  voyages,  can   bell  expLin  (a).      1   (hall   only  pretend 

«thtr  fowls,  are  fo  clofe,  that  when  one  walks  between  to  fay,  that   thcfe   ditfereni   nations  of  the   feathered 

kind 

(a)  The  continuance  of  thcfe  birds  i,  longer  or  fliorter  in  the  illinds  according  as  the  inhabitants  t<ike 
or  leave  their  firll  egg  ;  hut,  in  gener  d,  the  time  of  breeding,  and  that  of  their  dep-rtiire,  feems  to  coin- 
cide with  the  arrival  of  the  herring,  and  the  migration  of  that  fiih  (which  is  their  principal  food)  out  of  thofe 
feas.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  thefe  birds  attend  the  herring  and  pilchard  during  their  whole  circuit  round 
the  Britilh  iflands  ;  the  appearance  of  the  former  being  always  cfteemed  by  the  fjr.ierraen  a;  a  fure  prcfage  of 
the  approach  of  the  latter.  It  migrUes,  we  are  told,  in  quell  of  !oo.l  as  far  fouth  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus, 
being  frequently  fcen  off  Lifbon  during  the  month  of  September,  or,  as  fonie  fay,  DecemHcr.  Of  the  exienfive 
migrations  of  this  fpeci:s  we  hnve  the  following  more  particular  account  in  Pennant's  Arftic  Zooloijy  :  "  It 
inhabits  the  coail  of  Newfoundland,  where  it  breeds,  and  migrates  fouthward  as  far  as  South  C.'.rolina. 
In  Europe,  it  is  common  on  the  coail  of  Norway  and  Iccknd  ;  but  as  it  never  voluntarily  fli?s  over  land,  is 
not  fcen  in  the  B:ltic.  It  v/anders  for  food  as  far  as  the  coaft  of  I^ilbon  and  Gibraltar,  where  it  has  been 
feen  in  December,  pluno;ing  for  fardina?.  Straggles  as  lii'h  as  Greenland.  In  northern  Afia,  it  has  been  once 
feen  by  Steller  (;(!  Bering's  ifle  ;  l.ut  has  been  frequently  met  with  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  in  the  Paci^c 
Ocean  ;  particidarly  in  numbers  about  New  Zealand  and  New  Holland.  Captain  Cook  alio  faw  thtm  in  his 
paffage  from  En. 'land  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  remoter  from  land  than  they  had  been  feen  clfewhere. 
Among  thofe  obferv.-d  in  the  South  Sea,  is  the  variety  called  /ula,  with  a  few  1  l.^ck  feathers  in  the  tail  and 
arr.ong  the  fe.ou  laries.  They  are  foind  not  only  on  the  Feme  ifland;,  but  on  our  coafls-,  one  having  been 
brought  to  ir.e  a  fiw  years  ago  which  had  fallen  f'own  wcatied  with  itb  flip.ht."  In  the  month  of  Augull,  the 
fame  accurate  natoralid  has  obf.rvcd  in  Caithnefe  their  northern  migration? :  he  has  feen  them  palling'  the 
whole  day  in  flocks,  from  five  to  fifteen  in  each  :  in  calm  weather  they  fly  high  ;  in  ftorms  they  fly  low,  and 
near  the  (hore  ;  but  never  crofs  over  the  land,  even  when  a  bay  with  promontories  inteiveres,  but  follow, 
at  an  equal  diftance,  the  oourfe  of  the  bay,  aod  regularly  double  every  cape.  Many  of  the  pirties  made  a 
fort  of  halt  for  the  f  ke  of  fifhing :  they  foared  to  a  vail  height,  then  darting  headlong  into  the  fea,  made  the 
vater  foam  sndfpiing  up  with  the  violence  of  their  defcent,  after  v/hich  they  purfued  their  route.  Our  author 
inquired  whether  they  ever  were  obfervcd  to  return  fouthward  in  the  f}^ri!'g,  but  wis  iinfwercd  in  the  negative^ 
fo  it  appeals  that  they  snnualiy  encircle  the  whole  iflaud. 
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kinJ  are  taught  to  clioofe  tlie  piopered  habitations 
'  and  fecJing  plices,  and  to  ihift  their  quarters  feafon- 
ably,  l)y  the  iinerri.-ig  hand  of  GoJ. 

"  From  the  riccoimt  given  alcove  of  the  multitudes 
of  ftafowli  that  fcek  their  food  on  this  coatl,  we  mav 
juftly  concUiJc  that  there  muil  be  inc'xhau^li'  le  ftores 
of  hih  there.  Let  U3  for  a  moment  confine  o'lr  at- 
tention lo  the  confumption  made  by  a  linglc  f;)ecie3 
of  fowls.  The  foljn  goofe  ia  ahnoft  infatiably  voraci- 
ous ;  he  flies  with  great  force  and  velocity,  toils  all  the 
day  with  very  little  iotermillion,  and  dispells  his  tooi 
in  a  very  Ihort  tiifSe  ;  he  difdains  to  eat  any  thing 
W9rfe  than  heriing  or  raickarel,  unlefs  it  be  in  a  veiy 
hut  gry  place,  which  he  takes  care  to  av^.id  or  aban- 
don. We  (liall  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are 
100,000  o(  t!ut  kind  around  the  ro.ks  of  St  KilJa  ; 
and  this  calculation  is  by  far  too  moderate,  as  no  kfs 
than  20,oco  of  this  kind  are  deftroyel  every  year,  in- 
cludin.^  the  young  ones.  Wc  Ihall  fuppofe,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  folan  geefe  fojourn  in  thefe  feas 
for  about  feven  months  of  the  year  ;  th.'.t  each  of 
them  dellroys  five  herrings  in  a  day  ;  a  fu!  fidence  in- 
finitely poor  for  fo  jjrcedy  a  creature,  unlefs  it  were 
more  than  half  fupporttd  at  the  expence  of  otl  - 
filhea.  Here  we  have  ioo,coo,oco  of  the  fi  lelt  filh 
in  the  world  ilevoured  annualiy  by  a  digle  fpecies  of 
the  St  Kilda  fea-fowli. 

"  If,  in  the  next  place,  it  be  confiiered,  that  mujh 
the  greateft  part  of  the  other  tribes  have  much  the 
fame  appetite  for  herring,  and  purfuc  it  trom  phce  to 
place,  in  the  feveral  mi;^i3tionr-  it  make!  from  one  fea 
to  another,  the  confumption  nm.l  be  prodi^ioufly  great. 
Taking  thelc  into  the  iicc(.uni:,  and  allowing  them  the 
fame  qu  ntity  of  food,  and  of  the  fame  kind,  liy  na- 
fon  o!  their  vail  fi.{)erIorIty  in  point  of  numbers,  tfco' 
their  Iloraachs  are  conllder.ibly  weaker  ;  we  fee  there 
are  no  Itfn  than  200,opo,GOO  of  hcrrinjs  fw.-dlowed 
up  evtry  year  by  the  birds  of  a  very  fm'all  diftricl  of 
To^k-j,  which  occupy  fo  intonfiderabic  a  fpace  in  the 
Deuc<lcJonian  ocean. 

"  Should  all  tlie  arti.les  of  this  account  be  fuftain- 
ed,  articles  which  fe^iii  no  Icfs  ju!l  than  plain,  and 
{houlj  our  curiol'.ty  lead  Uf  into  a  new  calculation,  al- 
lowinjj  betwceB  600  and  700  to  every  barrel,  it  is 
evident  that  more  than  3^c,o:irj  barrels  are  annuaiiy 
carried  a  viy  by  fuch  creatures." 

Thtft  I  irds  are  w-11  known  on  mofl  of  the  coaflF  of 
England,  hut  not  by  the  name  ol  the  S<jian  goofe.  In 
Cornwall  and  in  Inlmd  they  are  called  ;^annc/j' ;  by 
the  VV.Kli,  j(jn.  Mr  Ray  ftippcfed  the  Cornifh  gan- 
Bet  to  Lc  a  fpccies  ot  large  gull  :  a  very  cx.ufabJc 
millake  ;  for  c.uring  his  lix  months  refidence  in  Corn- 
wall, be  never  hjd  an  opportunity  of  feeing  that  bird, 
except  flyir^g  ;  and  iu  tlie  air  it  has  the  apptarance  of 
a  gull.  On  that  fuppofition  he  gave  oul  fiiu  i  the 
title  of  culaiaSii,  a  name  borro.'cd  from  Aridotlc,  and 
which  admiiably  exprefl'^s  the  rapid'defccnt  ot  this 
bird  on  it;!  prey  Mr  Mo)de  firll  detected  this  mif- 
tuke  ;  nnd  the  Rev.  Dr  William  IJorl-.fe,  !.y  prefent- 
ing  us  with  a  ftnt  fptcimcn  of  this  bir !,  confirms  the 
opinion  (if  Mr  Moyle  ;  at  the  fame  time  giving  the 
following  natural  hillory  of  the  bird. 

"  The  gannec  comes  on  the  cnafts  of  Cornwall  in 
the  latter  end  of  fummer,  or  beginning  of  autumn; 
kovcring  over  thi  (hoals  of  pilchards  thst  eomc  down 
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to  us  through  St  George's  Channel  from  the  northern  P>; 
fea.  The  gjancc  feldom  comes  near  the  land,  but  is  "^ 
cojiftnnt  to  its  prey,  a  fire  fign  to  the  fifhermcn  that 
the  pilchards  are  on  the  coafts  ;  and  when  the  pil- 
chards retire,  generally  about  the  end  of  November, 
the  gannets  are  fean  no  more.  The  bird  now  fer.t 
was  klllti  at  Chandour,  near  Mountfbay,  S.pt.  3':. 
1762,  after  a  long  ftrujrgle  with  a  waterfpiniil,  af- 
filled  by  the  boatmen  ;  tor  it  was  flrong  and  pugna- 
cious. The  perfan  who  took  it  obferved  that  it  had 
a  tranfparent  membrane  under  the  eye-lid,  with  which 
it  covered  at  ■•leafure  the  whole  eye,  wi;hout  obfcuring 
the  fight  or  ihutting  the  eye  lid  ;  a  gracious  prjvifion 
for  the  fecuricy  of  the  eyes  of  fo  weighty  a  creature, 
whofe  method  of  taking  \U  prey  u  by  darting  head 
long  on  ic  from  a  height  of  150  feet  or  more  into  the 
wat;r.  About  four  years  a^o,  one  of  thefe  birds  fly- 
ing over  Penzance,  (a  thing  that  rarely  happfiis),  r.nd 
feeinz  fome  pilchards  lie  on  a  fir- plank,  in  a  cellar- 
ufed  for  curing  •  h,  darted  itfelf  down  with  fuch  vio- 
lence, that  it  ilruik  its  bill  quite  through  the  board 
(about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick),  and  broke  its 
neek." 

Thefe  birds  are  fomelimes  taken  at  fea  by  a  decep- 
tion of  the  like  kind  ;  the  fiihcrintu  fiiiUiiing  u  pilchard 
to  a  board,  as  in  St  Killa  tiiey  laflen  herrings,  and 
v.'hich  in  the  fame  manner  decoy*  the  unwary  gannet 
to  it";  Ovvn  deftruilion. 

In  the  CnUirj"a  of  Juba  m  ly  be  found  m:iny  cha- 
rafters  of  this  bird  :  he  fiys,  that  the  bill  is  toothed  ; 
that  its  eyes  are  fiery  ;  and  that  its  colour  is  white: 
and  in  the  very  name  is  expreffed  its  furious  dcfcent 
on  its  prey.  The  rel\  of  his  accounts  favour  of  fable, 
—We  are  uncertain  whether  the  gannet  breeds  iu  any 
other  paitsof  Europe  befides  ouroivn  iflands  ;  except, 
as  Mr  Ray  fufpeftf,  the  fuU  (defcribed  in  Clufius's 
Exotics,  whicli  breeds  in  Feroo  l/les)  be  the  fame  bird. 

4.  The  lu'.a,  or  booby,  is  fomewhat  kfs  than  a 
goofe  ;  the  bahs  of  the  bill  yellow,  an.l  of  bar'  feathers; 
the  eyes  of  a  light-grey  colour ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
bill  of  a  light  browr..  The  c- lorrs  of  the  f  ody  are 
brown  and  white  j  1  ut  vnried  fo  in  difTerent  indivi- 
duals, that  tiiey  canBOt  be  dcf;ribed  by  them.  'J'heir 
wngs  are  veiy  long  ;  their  i.-gs  and  feet  pale  yellov , 
fliaptd  like  thofe  of  t«rvorai!t3.  They  frequent  th- 
Bahama  iflmtla,  where  they  bried  all  nionti;s  in  tl.e 
year,  kying  one,  two,  or  three  eggs,  on  the  bare 
rock.  Wliile  young,  they  are  covered  with  a  white 
down,  and  continue  fo  till  they  are  alrr.oll  ready  to 
fly.  Thi-y  feed  on  filh  like  thr;  reft  of  this  genus ; 
btit  have  a  very  trou'  Icfoine  er.cmy  of  the  man  of-war 
bird,  which  lives  on  the  fpoils  obtained  fiom  other 
fea-birds,  particularly  the  bo,)by.  As  fjon  as  this 
rapacious  enemy  perceives  thac  die  b.;oby  has  taken  a 
filh,  he  flies  furi.:)u(ly  at  him,  upon  which  the  former 
dives  to  avi.)id  the  blow  ;  but  as  he  cannot  fwallow  l.i* 
prey  below  water,  he  is  loon  obliged  to  come  up  again 
with  the  filh  In  his  bill  as  before,  when  he  futlers  .t 
nc.v  aifault ;  nor  dots  his  enemy  ceife  to  pcrftcutc 
him  till  he  lets  go  the  fifli,  which  the  other  immedi- 
ately carries  off. 

5.  Tl'.e  great  booUy,  called  by  Llnnxus  f.'Hcuni 
Balfani  p:jjfu3,  frequents  the  rivers  and  fei-ccaits  of 
Florida,  purfulng  aud  de-.'ouring  filhcs  like  othtrs  of 
the  genu».     Mr  Catcfl^y  infcrip?  uj,  that  he  has  if- 
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Polic^nm.  TCral  limes  found  them  difaMe'',  ami  fometimcs  deaJ, 

"--"v—  jj„  t|,g  (),„fe  .  wIr'iic-c  he  thinks  that  they  meet  wall 
fharks  or  other  voraciouj  filhcs,  which  dcllroy  ihtm. 
The  bird  is  about  the  fi/.e  of  a  goofe  ;  the  head  and 
rick  rcmarktil^Iy  prominent;  the  ba.k  of  a  brown 
colour  ;  the  btlly  duflcy  white  ;  the  f^'et  l>lack,  and 
{hiped  like  thofe  of  a  corvoraiit ;  the  head  elegantly 
fpotted  with  white  ;  the  wings  extend  fix  feet  when 
fprcad.  Both  this  fpcci^s  and  the  lail  lir.ve  a  joint  in 
the  tipper  mandilile  of  the  hill,  by  which  they  can 
riift  it  confidersbly  from  the  lower  one  without  open- 
ing the  moutii. 

fi.  'I'he  aquihis,  or  innncf-wr.r  bird,  ij  in  the  body 
about  tl'.e  l"/.e  of  a  lar^re  fowl  ;  in  L-njrth  three  i'.ei, 
and  in  breadth  14.  'l"lke  !'ill  is  flendcr,  five  inches 
lon.^,  and  much  curved  at  the  point  ;  the  colour  is 
(liHky  ;  from  the  bale  a  rcddlHi  cLik  coloured  fcin 
fpreads  on  eacli  (1  !e  of  the  hea.!,  takint;  in  t.'.e  eyes  : 
from  the  under  mandible  hangs  a  l.irge  mtmlr.mace- 
ous  bag  attached  fome  w  y  down  "the  tliroit,  as  in 
the  ptlicaii,  and  ap;  lifd  to  the  fame  ufes ;  the  colour 
of  this  is  a  line  deep  red,  fprinkled  en  the  fides  with  a 
few  fcattcred  feathers:  the^vhcle  plumage  is  brownilh- 
black, except  tl'.ewingcoverts,  which  have arufoustmgt: 
the  tail  is  long,  and  much  forked  ;  the  outer  feathers 
are  i8  inches  c  r  m<>re  in  lenirth  ;  the  middle  ones  from 
feven  to  tight :  the  legs  are  fmall,  all  the  toes  are 
wtlibed  t.)(rether,  and  the  webs  are  deeply  indented; 
the  colour  of  them  is  dufkyred. 

The  female  differs  in  wanting  the  memfranaceous 
pouth  under  the  chin  ;  and  in  h.«in>;  the  belly  white  : 
in  other  things  is  greatly  like  the  male. 

The  frigate  pelican,  or  man-of-war  fird  (e),  as  it 
is  by  fome  called,  is  dile.ly,  if  not  wholly,  met  with 
between  the  tropic?,  and  ever  out  at  fea,  being  only 
feen  on  the  wing.  It  is  ufnal  with  other  bird?,  wlitn 
fatigued  with  flying,  to  rell  t!iemf(.lvts  on  the  furlace 
of  the  water;  buc  niture,  from  the  exceeding  length 
of  wing  ordained  to  thij,  has  made  ti.e  riling  there- 
from utterly  impofTiblc,  at  leail  writers  rot  only  fo  in- 
form us,  but  every  one  whom  we  have  talked  with 
avers  the  fame  ;  tliongh  perhaps  this  i^  no  dtfeA  of 
nature,  as  it  fcarcely  Items  to  require  much  reft  ;  at 
leaft,  from  the  length  of  wing,  ar.d  its  apparent  eafy 
gliding  motion  (much  like  that  of  the  kite),  it  appears 
capable  of  fullaining  very  long  flit;hts  ;  for  it  is  olteo 
feen  above  loc,  and  n<it  unfrcijuently  aKove  zoo, 
leagues  from  land.  It  has  indeed  been  known  to 
fettle  on  the  marts  of  (hips;  but  tlii;  is  not  a  frequent 
circuniilaiicc,  though  it  will  often  ;(pproach  near,  and 
hover  about  the  top-mall  flag.  Sometimes  it  fours  fo 
high  in  the  air  as  to  be  fcaieely  villbk,  yet  at  other 
times  approaches  the  furf'cc  of  the  ft  a,  where,  hover- 
ing at  fome  dillancc,  the  moment  he  f;^ies  a  ftlh,  it 
darts  down  on  it  with  the  utmoll  ra;-(dity,  and  Icldom 
vithout  fucccfi:,  dying  u;j%varis  again  as  quick   as  it 

«  Sec  the    <Jefcended.     It  is  i.lfo  feen  to  attack*  gulls  and  other 
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birds  v/hich  have  csnght  a  tiili,  when  It  ohlli^ej  th?rn  Pi'Iican 
to  dif^rtrgr  it,  and  then  t  ke  care  to  feize  it  before  It  — — v— 
falls  inco  the  water.  It  is  an  enemy  to  the  llying-fi:h  ; 
for,  on  their  lemg  attacked  beneath  by  th.-  dolphio 
an  J  othei  vor.icicun  lifh,  to  efjapc  their  jaws,  thefe  fc- 
nii-volatiles  leap  out  of  the  w.itcr  in  ci.illers  m.ikinij 
ulc  of  their  long  fins  as  wings  to  buoy  them  up  in  the 
air,  which  they  are  eii.ibled  to  do  fo  long  as  they  re- 
main wet  ;  but  t!ie  moment  they  I  ecom;  dry  arc  ufc- 
lefs,  and  drop  into  their  proper  element  ajain  :  di;ri-.ig 
their  flij:ht,  the  frigate  dart*  In  anung  the  (hnal,  and 
leizes  one  or  two  at  leall.  Thcfe  birds  know  the  ex- 
ail  place  where  the  lifli  are  to  rife  from  the  ImhUing 
cf  the  water,  which  directs  them  to  the  fjjot  ;  in  this 
tTiey  -re  accompanied  by  gulls  and  other  birds,  who 
nit  in  concert  with  thera. 

Thefe  birds  which,  though  not  uncommon  every- 
where within  the  tropics,  yet  arc  lcf^  freqccnt  in  fonic 
places  than  others,  were  feen  by  Cook  m  30!  deg.  in 
the  old  route  of  navigatorf,  they  are  mentioned  frc- 
qu^ntly  as  being  met  with  at  Afcenfion  Iflind,  Ceylou., 
Lall  Indies,  andChina(c).  Dempier law  them  in  great 
))le-nty  in  the  ifland  of  Aves  in  the  Weil  Indies.  Our 
•  ter  navigators  talk  of  them  as  frequenting  various 
pl.ices  of  the  South  Sea,  aljoul  the  Marqucfas,  Ealler 
llles,  and  New  Caledonia,  alfo  at  Ot^heitec,  though  at 
this  lill  plaie  not  in  fuch  plenty  as  in  many  otlieis. 
They  are  faid  to  make  nelts  on  trees,  if  there  be  any 
within  a  proper  diltan.'c ;  otlurv  ife  on  the  r'cks  They 
lay  one  or  two  eggs  of  a  fle fh  cul.;ur,  marked  with  crim- 
fon  fpots.  The  y-ung  birds 'are  tovcred  with  greyifh 
white  dort-n  :  the  legs  are  of  the  f.me  crloiir,  and  the 
bill  is  white.  '1  iiere  is  a  variety  of  this  fpccics,  wlieh 
is  Lfs,  meafuring  only  twi,  feet  n«<j>e  Inches  in  length  : 
the  extent  horn  wing  to  wing  u  fiv»  feet  ani  a  half.  The 
bill  ii  five  inches  long,  and  red  ,  the  bafe  of  it,  and  bare 
fpare  round  the  eye,  are  ot  the  fame  colour;  (he  rolhila 
are  fuf!i  iently  apparent,  and  appear  near  the  bale  ;  the 
(hape  of  the  bill  is  as  in  the  larger  out  :  the  head,  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  bor^y  and  win^  s, 
are  ferruginous  brown  ;  the  throat,  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  and  bieaft,  are  white  ;  the  tail  is  gr<.  t!y  forked  as 
in  the  other;  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  yellavv. 

"  In  my  collection  (fays  Lathim)  is  a  I»ird  very  fi- 
milar  to  this,  if  not  the  fame:  genera!  colour  uf  the 
plumage  full  black  ;  bealt  and  telly  mottled  with  afli- 
colour  ;  the  inner  ridge  of  the  wing  the  fame  ;  the  biil 
h  16  the  long  furrow,  as  is  feen  in  the  greater  one  ;  but 
t!ie  noitrils  are  fufHeitntly  apparent,  Lting  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  rather  jroadcr  at  that  part  near  the 
bafe.  This  has  a  large  red  pouch  at  the  chin  and 
tliroat,  as  in  the  former  fpecies.  It  is  moil  likely  that 
m.ine  is  the  male  bird,  as  otiiers,  fufpcfted  to  I.e  of 
tlie  opptjfue  fex,  have  little  or  no  traces  of  the  jugular 
pouch.  This  luppofition  fcem.s  jultified  from  a  pair 
in  the  Hunteriau  mufeum,  in  both  of  whieh  the  plu- 
mage is  wholly  blaek  ;  the  one  has  a  large  pouch,  the 

uhcT 


(e)   It  is  alfo  caWed  tni'ltw;   or   tailor,   by  the  French,  froir.   the  motion   of  its  tail  reprefenting  a  pair  of 
fliears  when  opened  ;   and  when  on  the  win?,  it  opens  and  (huts  them  frequently,  in  nthe  manner  of  uiir.g  that 
iailrument. — U/ha,  P'cy.  ii.  p.  304. 
>     (-c)  TLoiighl  by  Ofheck  io  be  one  of  the  forts  of  birds  ufed  in  fifhing  by  the  Chinefe. 
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ican.'is.  ot?ier  Jeftitiite  of  it.     Some  liave   fuppofed   that  tlie 
v""^  grtJtcr  and  k-fTer  frigalfs  are   the    fame  bird,  in  ditfe- 
reijt  periods  of  Hge" 

7.  Thi."  onoci-otalus,  or  pelican  of  AHa,  Africa,  and 
An\eriia  ;  thou  h  Llnnsus  ihinits  that  the  pcli.an  of 
AniL-rica  nijy  poflllily  I  e  a  diitiiift  variety.  'I'his  crea- 
ture, in  Afn\a,  is  it.ikIi  lar.jtT  in  the  body  than  a 
frt?.n,  and  fomewKat  cf  the  fame  ftape  and  coloiir.  Its 
four  tot.*  aie  all  wclibcii  together ;  an-i  Its  neck  in  feme 
n.t.ifure  rcfeuulcs  that  of  a  i\y?.n  :  but  that  Cngulaiity 
iii  which  it  diifcrf  from  all  other  bifils  i;  in  the  bill  rtid 
the  j^reat  pouch  midcrueath.  'rhis  enormous  hill  is 
15  inches  Mom  the  point  to  the  Ofening  of  tlie  mouth, 
whic'i  is  a  good  way  back  icliiu  1  the  eyes.  At  the 
baf^-  the  bill  is  fomcwhat  [jrceniih,  hut  v  ;rie9  tov.'ards 
the  en  !,  Ueing  of  a  rcddilh  blue.  It  i.s  very  thick  in 
tl'.e  teginui;.j:.  Lilt  npers  ofTto  the  en',  where  it  hooks 
tlownwardf.  1  he  under  ch.p  is  IMl  i::ore  extraordi- 
7ivy  ;  for  to  the  lower  edges  of  it  hang  a  b^g,  rench- 
ini^  the  whole  length  of  tiie  bill  to  thv  ntck,  which  Is 
f.;id  to  be  c.ipable  of  containing  15  quarts  of  water. 
This  ba^  the  l.ird  h:si  a  power  of  wrinklinpr  up  into 
int  hollow  of  the  undcr-chap  ;  but  by  opening  the  fill, 
and  putting  one's  hand  doivn  into  the  bag,  it  may  be 
diltcnded  .-.t  plcifure.  'l"he  (Icin  of  which  it  is  formed 
will  then  I.e  feen  of  a  bluifh  a(h  colour,  with  many 
fibres  and  veins  running  over  its  furt:;ce.  It  is  not  co- 
vered with  ftatLerr,  but  with  a  (tort  downy  fubftance 
»i  fmooth  and  as  foft  as  fattin,  and  is  att.xlied  all  alon  r 
to  the  under  tdj^es  <ti  the  chap,  is  fixed  Lackwarw!  to 
the  neck  of  the  !)ird  by  prop:r  h'gamentsj  and  reaches 
near  htdf  way  down.  W'heii  this  bag  Ik  empty,  ic  Ls  not 
fccn  ;  lut  when  the  !iir.!  has  fi(l;c,!  with  fcccifs,  it  is 
then  incitdible  to  what  an  cxteut  it  is  often  feen  diU- 
leJ.  For  t!.e  firit  thin^  the  p-.lican  do?'^  in  fifliing  is 
to  fill  up  the  liag  ;  and  then  it  T!.turns  to  i!i,re;l  it'  bur 
lien  at  leifure.  When  the  bill  is  opened  to  its  widtft 
extent,  a  peifon  mny  run  his  htad  inio  the  bird's 
mouth,  an.i  corneal  it  in  tiiis  monllrous  pouch,  thus 
adapted  for  very  fniojular  jjurpofcs.  Yet  thi.-  is  nothing 
to  what  Ruyfch  aflures  us,  wl.o  avers  tliat  a  m^n  has 
been  fccn  to  hide  his  whole  hg,  boot  and  all,  in  the 
H:onlhoUj  jaws  of  one  of  iliefe  anin.als.  At  firil 
appeaiance  this  would  feem  impoflibU-,  as  tlie  fijes 
ot  the  under  cha;),  from  which  the  bag  depends,  ais 
not  above  an  inch  alinider  when  the  bird's  b:ll  i&  firll 
opened  ;  !'Ut  then  t'ley  arecana'le  of  great  feparf.tion  ; 
auJ  it  mu!f  necrlfarily  1  e  fo,  as  the  bird  prey.^  upon 
tirge  fifies,  anj  hides  them  by  cio7.cr>s  in  its  pouch, 
'i'ertre  afiirms,  that  it  will  hide  as  many  fi(h  as  will 
l^rve  60  hungry  men  for  a  ir.tal. 

This  pelican  was  once  aho  known  in  Europe,  parti- 
cularly in  RuCia  ;  but  it  fcems  to  have  deLrted  our 
coa!h.  This  is  the  birl  of  which  to  many  fabrlous 
accounts  have  been  propagated  ;  fu  h  as  its  feeding  it» 
young  with  Its  own  blo<;d,  and  its  cr.rryiiig  aprovifion 
wf  water  lor  thera  in  its  prtat  refervoir  in  the  defert. 
But  the  nbfurdily  of  the  firll  account  anfivcrs  itfelf ; 
an-.',  as  lor  the  latter,  ihi  pehcan  ufes  its  bag  for  viry 
^Idlerent  purpofis  than  that  of  tilling  it  with  water 

CLvigcro,  is  hi»  Hillory  of  Mexico,  fays  that  "there 
are  two  fptcies,  or  ratlier  variet.ee,  of  ihis  bird,  in 
Mexico  ;  the  one  having-  a  fmooth  bill,  the  other  a- 
notched  one.  ."Although  the  Europeans  are  acquainc- 
ej  with  thi*  bird,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  ar^ 


equally  well  acquainted  with  the  finguiar  circimiftance  Peh"cSnn«; 
of  its  aflilling  the  lick  i-r  h.urt  of  its  own  fpacies  ;  a  ''~~~Y  ■'' 
ciicumftancc  which  the  Americans  fometimes  take  ad- 
vantage of  to  procure  fiih  wihout  trou'Je.  They  t;ke 
n  live  pelican,  bre<-.k  its  winj-,  and  after  tying  it  to  a 
tree,  conceal  themfelves  in  ti.e  neighbourhood  ;  there 
they  watch  the  con-.iua;  or  the  other  pelicans  with  their 
provilions,  End  as  foon  as  they  fee  thtfe  thnnv  uf  the 
fiifi  from  their  pouch,  run  in,  apd  rfter  leaving  a  little 
for  the  captive  bird,  they  cairy  cff  the  reft." 

Thi:"  amazing  pjuirh  may  be  confidcred  rs  analogous 
to  the  crop  in  other  birds  ;  with  this  diiTerence,  that  aa 
theirs  lie  vt  the  bottcm  of  the  guilrt,  fo  this  is  placed 
at  the  tap.  Thus,  as  pigeons  and  other  birds  mace- 
rate their  food  for  their  young  in  their  crops,  and  then 
fup"ly  them  ;  fo  the  pelican  fupplies  its  young  by  a 
more  ready  c:  ntrivance,  ci;d  macerates  their  food  in  its 
bill,   or  ilores  it  for  Its  own  particular  fidlenznoe. 

The  ancients  were  particularly  ffind  of  triving  thia. 
biid  admirable  qiu-'lities  and  parental  aifeflions  :  ilruck, 
peihap?,  with  its  extraordinary  lignre,  they  were  wil- 
ling to  (upply  it  with  a?  extraorJir.?.ry  appetites;  and 
having  found  it  with  a  large  refervo:r,  they  were  plea- 
f&'  with  turning  it  to  the  tv.q'}.  tender  .iud  parental 
ufes.  But  ilie  truth  is,  the  pelican  i,  a  very  heavy, 
fluj'giih,  voracious  bird,  and  very  ill  fitted  tc  t^kethofe 
flight?,  or  to  make  tnofo  cautious  provilions  for  a  di- 
ftant  time,  which  we  have  been  told  they  do. 

1  he  pelican,  fays  Labat,  has  If  rong  wings,  furnlfhed 
with  thick  plumage  of  an  afh-colour,  rs  are  the  relt  of 
the  feathers  over  the  whole  body.  Its  eyes  arc  very 
fmali,  wnen  compared  with  the  fize  of  Its  head  ;  there 
Is  a  fadncfs  in  its  coiintenanoe,  and  its  wiiole  air  is  me- 
lancholy. It  is  as  dull  and  reluftjuc  in  its  motions  as 
the  il.iKiingo  is  fprightly  and  acfive.  It  If  flow  of  flight ; 
and  when  it  rifes  to  Hy,  performs  it  with  difficulty  and 
labour.  NotMng,  as  it  would  feem,  but  the  fpiir  of 
necetTily,  could  make  thefe  bir  is  change  theii  frtuation, 
or  induce  then  to  afcend  into  the  air  :  but  they  muft 
either  llaive  or  fly. 

They  zre  torpid  and  Inaftive  to  the  laft  degree,  fo 
that  nothing  ean  exceed  their  in  loleiicc  but  their  glut- 
to;iy  ;  it  is  oily  from  the  fU'muhtions  of  hunger  that 
they  are  excited  to  labour  ;  tor  othcrwife  they  would 
continue  always  in  fixed  repofe.  When  they  have  rai- 
led themfelves  about  30  or  .jC  feet  above  the  furface  of 
tlie  fea,  they  vurn  tl'.eir  hesd  wtth  one  e\e  .'.ownwards, 
and  contiivie  to  fly  in  that  podur*.  As  foon  as  thev 
perceive  a  fiih  fiiiTioienily  near  tlie  furface,  they  dart^ 
down  upon  it  w;t!i  the  fwiftnefs  of  an  arroA-,  fcize  it 
with  uneriintT  certainty,  and  dore  It  up  in  their  pouch. 
They  then  rife  a.  aiu,  though  not  without  great  labour, 
and  continue  hovering  and  fifhing,  with  their  head  on 
one  fide  as  t  e^rre. 

This  work  they  continue  with  grcit  effort  and  indu- 
ftry  till  their  bag  Is  full,  an  i  then  they  fly  to  land  t^- 
devour  and  di^ell  atleifnte  tl.e  iruits  of  their  inciillry. 
This,  however.  It  would  appear,  l!;cy  are  not  long  iu 
performing  ;  ior  toward?  iii.clit  ihiy  have  another  hun- 
gry call,  and  they  a.rain  rci':i£tr.ntiy  go  to  labour.  Ac 
ni/hi,  when  tiieir  lilhing  in  over,  and  the  toll  of  the 
day  crowned  '.vith  lucecls,  thcle  lazy  birJs  retire  a  Utile 
way  from  the  (liore  ;  and,  though  wit'.i  the  webbed  "eet' 
and  ilumfy  fijurc  of  a  goofe,  tluy  will  be  contented 
to  perch  nowhere  but  iipcn  trees  amciig  the  light  ami 

»irj;. 
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Pi\;ciriJi.  airy  tenants  of  tlie  forcft.  TVitre  they  take  their  re- 
'-'-~ir'~-'  pofe  foT  the  ni^ht ;  and  often  fpen  i  a  great  part  of  the 
day,  ex.ept  fjjh  times  as  thry  are  fifhing,  fittinpr  in 
<1ifmsl  fckiTinity,  and,  as  it  woulil  feem,  hilf  iflrep. 
Their  attitude  is  with  the  head  rellinj;  upon  their 
f^reat  Lag-,  and  that  reding  upon  their  breart.  There 
they  remain  without  raotion,  or  once  chan'iing  their 
fituation,  till  llie  calls  of  hunger  break  their  rcpofe, 
nnd  till  tliey  find  it  indifpenfa'  ly  neccflary  to  fi'd  their 
magazine  for  a  frefli  meal.  Thus  their  life  u  fpent 
between  flcepin^  and  eating  ;  and  our  author  aJ.'s, 
that  they  are  as  T  ul  rs  they  are  voracious,  as  they 
r.re  every  moment  voiding  excrements  in  heaps  as  large 
as  one's  lift. 

The  fame  inJclent  ha' its  feem  to  attend  them  even 
in  pnpariiiJT  for  incubation,  p.nd  dcfen.lin^  their  youn;^ 
when  cxdu'cd.  The  fcmnle  makes  no  prepaiation 
for  her  ntft,  nor  fcenis  to  choofc  any  place  in  pre- 
ference to  lay  in  ;  but  drops  her  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground,  to  the  number  of  five  or  fix,  and  there  conti- 
nues to  hatch  them  Attached  to  the  pbce,  without 
any  de lire  of  defending  her  egcrs  or  her  young,  Ihe 
tamely  fits  and  fiiffors  them  t,o  be  takm  from  under 
htr.  Now  and  then  (lie  iuft  ventures  to  pe.k,  or  to 
cry  out  whtu  a  pcrfon  offers  to  lieat  her  olt. 

She  feeds  her  young  with  fiih  macerated  for  fome 
time  in  her  hag  ;  ar.,1  when  they  try,  flies  off  for  n  new 
fupi-ly.  Labat  t>;ll8  us,  that  he  icok  two  of  thtfe 
tv'htn  very  young,  and  tied  thf  ni  by  the  leg  to  a  pofl: 
Ruck  into  the  ground,  where  he  had  the  plcafurc  of 
fecinq;  tie  oM  one  foi  feveral  dsys  come  to  fetd  them, 
remaining  with  them  the  greatcll  part  of  the  day,  and 
fpending  the  night  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  that  hung 
over  them.  Bv  thtfe  means  they  were  all  three  be- 
come fo  familiar,  thai  th<y  fuffcred  themfclves  to  be 
handled  ;  and  the  young  ones  very  kindly  ?.cre;:ted 
whatever  filh  he  offered  tlicm.  Thcfc  they  always 
put  firft  into  their  b.ig,  and  then  fwall;wed  at  their 
feifure. 

It  A-em':,  however,  that  they  are  but  difagteealile 
and  ufelefs  doratllick-,  ;  their  ;;luttcny  can  fcarctly  be 
fatiffied  ;  their  tlcfli  fniills  very  rancid,  and  t.iftes  a 
th.oufand  times  worfe  than  it  fmells.  The  native  A- 
rnt-ricans  hill  vaft  numbers';  not  to  eat,  for  they  arc 
not  fit  even  for  the  banquet  of  a  fivage,  but  to  con- 
veit  their  large  b?gs  into  purfes  an!  tobacco-pouch;  s. 
They  beftriw  no  fmall  pains  in  dri,ning  the  ficin  wiih 
fait  and  afhes,  rubbing  it  well  witli  oil,  and  then 
forming  it  to  their  puipofe.  It  thus  becomes  fi)  fuft 
and  pliant,  that  the  Spanifh  women  foraetimes  adorn 
it  with  gold  and  embroidery  to  make  work-ba^s  of. 

Yet,  with  all  the  feeming  hebetude  of  this  bird,  it 
is  not  entirely  incapable  of  inlltuftion  in  a  doraellic 
flate.  Father  Raymond  affurcs  us,  that  he  has  feen 
one  fo  tame  and  well  educated  among  t!ie  native  A- 
mericans,  that  k  wouM  go  off  in  the  morning  at  the 
word  of  commnnd,  and  return  before  night  to  its 
mailer,  with  its  great  pouch  dirtended  with  plunder  : 
a  part  of  which  the  favages  would  make  it  difgorge, 
and  a  part  they  would  permit  it  to  refcrve  for  itfelf. 

"  The  pelican,"  as  Faber  relates,  "  is  not  dcfti- 
tute  of  other  qualilicalion.i.  One  of  thofc  which  wns 
brought  ahve  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  court,  where  it 
lived  40  years,  fcemed  to  be  poffcffed  of  very  uncom- 
wion  fenfalions.     It  was  much  delighted  in  the  com- 
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pany  and  convcrtition  of  men,  and  in  muflc  both  70-  Ftiic«iK^ 
cal  ard  inflrumental  ;  for  it  would  willmgly  ftand,"  '"~V** 
fays  he,  "  by  thofe  that  fung  or  founded  the  trum- 
pet ;  and  ftretchfng  out  its  hea J,  and  turning  its  tar 
to  the  mufi^-,  lillened  very  attentively  to  its  harmony, 
though  its  own  voice  waa  little  ple<;fanter  than  the 
braying  of  an  afs."  Gefner  tells  us,  that  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  had  a  tame  pelican  which  lived  for 
a!  ove  80  years,  and  that  always  attended  his  army  on 
their  march.  It  was  one  of  the  largcft  of  the  kind, 
and  had  a  daily  allowance  by  the  emperor's  orders. 
As  another  proot  of  the  great  age  to  wliieh  the  peli- 
can lives,  Aldiovnndus  m,kcs  mtntion  of  «ne  of  thcfe 
birds  that  was  kept  feveral  years  at  Mechlin,  and  was 
verily  believe  1  to  be  50  yearj  old. — We  often  fee  thcfc 
bir  is  at  our  fliews  about  town. 

Mr  Edwards,  in  his  Hillory  of  Birds,  defcribes  the 
pelican  of  Amcrita  from  cne,  the  btdv  of  which  was 
lent  him  ftufftd  and  dried.      From  the  point  of  the  bill 
to  the  anglfs  of  the  mouth  meafurcvl   i  3   inche-,  and 
the  wing  when  cK  fid  mtafured  18  Inches.  The  pouch 
when  dry  appeared  ot  die  confidence  and  colour  of  a 
I^rown  dry  ox's  bladder,  having  fibres  running  its  whole 
length,  and  blood-vefiels  croffiiig  them  ;  acd  proceed- 
ing from  the  fides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bill,  which 
opened  into  t'riis  pouch,  its  whole  length.    The  greater 
bone  of  the  wing  being  broken,  was  found  to  be  light, 
hollow,  void  ofmirrow,  and   the  fides   of  it  thin  as 
parchment.     Sir  Hans  Sloanc  writes  thus   of  it  (fee 
A'<;/.  Ifi/I.  of  Jamaica,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^22.)  :   "  This  feims 
to  be  the  f-me  with  the  v.  hite  pelican,  only  of  a  darker 
colour.     They  are  frequent  in  nil  the  fead  of  the  hot 
Wtit  Indies.  They  fifh  afttr  the  f  ime  mnnner  as  man- 
of-war  birds,  and  come  into  the  Iheltercd  bays  in  itormy 
v>eathcr,  where  they  vciy  often  perch  on  trees:  they 
fly  over  the  fca  as  gulls,  an  J  take  the   fiHi  when  they 
fpy  them,  by  fdling  down  upon  them,  and  they  then 
rife  again  and  do   the   like.     They  are  not  reckoned 
good  food.     When  they  are  fetn  at  fca,  it  is  a  fign  of 
being  near  land."   Wafer,  in  his  voyage  and  defi  ription 
of  the   illhmus   of  America,   fays,    "   The  pelican   is 
net  found  on  the  South  Sea  fide  of  the  ifthmiis,  but 
lb  y  abound   on   the   northern   fide:    They    are  of  a 
dark  .-rey  colour,  and  under  the  throat  han^'^s  a  bag  : 
the  old  ones  are  not   eten,   Lut   the  young   are  good 
meat.'*     Mr  Edwards,  in  another  place,  gives  the  de- 
feription  of  a  pelican,  which  he  fayb  is  double  the  big- 
ncfs  of  the  largcft  fwan.     His  drawing  was  male  from 
the    pelican   (hown   at   London   in    174.5,  ^'^hich  was 
brought  by  Capt.  Ptily  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  are  larger  than  anywhere  elfe.    The  body, 
legs,   and  feet,  very  much  refemble  the  pelican  of  A- 
merica  ;  and  it  differs  little  l>ut  in  the  head  and  neck, 
which  laft  is  very  long,  llkeafwan's;  the  billis  ftraighter, 
and  the  upper  part  only  hooked  nt  the  end  ;  the  pouch 
ii  fhapcd  fomcthing  different,  hanging  more  down  in  the 
middle.      Mr  Edwards  thus  defcribes  it.     "  From  the 
point  of  the  bill  to  the  angle  of  the  mnuth  is  20  inches 
of  our  Englilh  meafure,  wliich  is  fix  inches  more  than 
any   natural  hiftorian   has  foun<l  it  ;  the  academy  of 
Paris  hsving  meafured  one  which  was  about  14  inches, 
Paris  meafure  I  fuppofe  ;  and  our  countrymnn,  Wil- 
loughby,  meafured  one   brought  from    Ruffi'.,   nhich 
he  makes  14  inches  Engllfh.     i  thought  it  fp.mething 
incredible  in  Willoughby's  defcription,    that  a  man 
4  ftiould 
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licair    fhouM  put  his  head  into  the  pouch  timler  the  bill,  till 
II         I  fuw  it  peiformed  in  ihis  b:rd  by  its  iteeper,  and  am 
"'     Aire  a  fecond  man's  head  might  have  been  put  in  with 
it  at  the  fame  lime." 

The  Academy  of  Paris  think  the  bird  they  have  de- 
fcribed  ia  the  pehcan  of  Arillotle,  and  the  Onocrota- 
luj  of  Pliny.  They  are  alfo  confii-ttied  in  the  opinion 
that  this  is  a  long  lived  bird  ;  for,  out  of  a  great  num- 
ber kept  at  Verfailies,  nsne  had  died  for  more  than  12 
years,  bi-ing  the  only  animals  kept  in  the  menagcry  of 
which  fomc  have  not  died  in  that  time.  Some  authors 
fay  they  live  60  or  70  years. 

Capt.  Keeling,  in  his  voyage  to  Sierra  Leona,  fays 
the  pelicans  there  are  as  large  as  fwans,  of  a  white 
colour,  with  exceeding  long  bills;  and  M.  Theveiiot, 
in  his  travels  to  the  Levant,  obferves,  that  the  pelicans 
sibout  fome  part  of  the  Nile  near  the  Red  Sea  fwim 
liy  the  bank  fide  like  geefe,  in  fuch  great  numbers  that 
they  c?nnot  be  counted.  Father  Morolla,  in  his  voy- 
age to  Congo,  fays  ptlicans  are  often  raet  with  in  the 
road  to  Singa,  and  are  all  over  black,  except  on  their 
breall,  which  is  of  a  fiedi  colour  like  the  neck  of  a 
tiiikey.  He  adds  further,  that  (ath;>r  Francis  de  Pa- 
ris informed  him,  that  on  his  journey  to  Sintja  he  ob- 
fcrved  certain  large  white  birds,  with  long  beaks,  necks, 
and  feet,  which,  whenever  they  heard  the  leall  found 
of  an  inftrument,  began  immediately  to  dance,  and 
leap  about  the  rivers,  where  tiiey  always  rtii  !e,  and 
wiiereof  they  were  great  lovers  :  this,  he  faid,  he  took 
a  great  plealure  to  contennplate,  and  <  ontinue«l  often 
upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  to  obferve. 

It  would  extend  our  ailicle  beyond  all  proportion, 
were  we  to  touch  on  eacli  individual  fpecies  ot  this  ex- 
tenfive  genus,  together  with  their  accidental  vaiieties. 
13ut  as  the  genus  is  uiiquellionatly  very  curious,  we 
(h  ill  here  fubjoin  a  lift  ot  books,  which  fuch  of  our 
readcis  ms  defire  it  may  have  recourfe  to  for  further  in- 
formation :  J:i!<uiari!'s  li'ijlory  of  Birds  ;  Nntural  H:f- 
tory  oj  'Jnmaica  ;  Mem.  de  I'^lcaJtmie  Ruyn/e  lies  Sciences, 
tlrpuis  1666  jufqu'a  1699,  torn.  3.  troifieme  paitie,  p. 
ia6.;  IVUIou^hby  ;  Peniwnl's  Bntijh  and  Aritic  '/.oology  ; 
and  Latham's  Synopjts  of  Birds  ;  the  lall  of  which  io  the 
f'llleft  and  molt  fcicntifical  of  any  we  have  yet  fcen. 

PELION  (  Diodorus  Siculus,  &c.),  Pe/ios,  nwns 
iiuderltood,  (Mela,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca),  a  moun 
tain  of  ThcfFaly  near  Olla,  and  hanging  over  the  Sinus 
Pelafgicus,  or  Peg.ificus  ;  its  top  covered  with  pines, 
the  fides  with  oaks,  (Ovid).  Said  alfo  to  abound  in 
wild  atJi,  (Val.  Flaecu.^).  From  this  mountain  was 
cut  the  fpe.ir  oi  Acliillea,  called  fdias,  which  none 
hut  himfelF  could  wield,  (Homer).  Dicearchus,  .\ri- 
llotle's  fcholar,  found  this  moiiniain  i  250  pees  hi.^her 
than  any  other  of  Thedjly,  (Pliny).  Pelius,  Q'xceto  ; 
Ptiiacus,  (CatiiHus),  the  epithet. 

PELLA  (anc.geog),  a  town  fituated  on  the  confines 
f>f  Emathia,  a  diftrict  of  Macedonia,  (Ptolemy)  ;  iind 
therefore  Herodotus  Hots  it  to  Bottixa,  a  maritime 
dillrid  on  the  Sinus  Thcrmaicus.  It  wai  the  royal  r»- 
lidencc,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  verging  to  the  foiith- 
weU,  eneonipaffed  with  unpailable  inarfties  fumiiier  and 
winter  :  in  which,  next  the  town,  a  citailel  like  an 
iflanlrifrs,  placed  on  a  bank  or  dam,  a  prodigious 
Vork,  both  fu;>porting  the  wall  and  fecuiing  it  from 
aiiv  hurt  by  means  ot  the  circumfluent  water.     At  a 
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diftanee,  it  fcems  clofe  to  the  town,  but  is  fcparated 
from  it  by  the  Ludins,  running  by  the  walls,  anj  join- 
ed to  it  by  a  bridge,  (Livy)  :  dillanr  from  the  fea  1  Jo 
ftadia,  the  Ludias  being  fo  far  navigable,  (Stiabo). 
Mela  calls  the  town  Pe//e,  though  moft  Greek  authors 
write  /W/j.  The  birth  pl;.ce  of  Philip,  who  enlarged 
it  ;  and  aftcrvvards  of  Alexander,  (Strabo,  Mela).  Cen- 
tinued  to  be  the  royal  refidcnce  down  to  Perfes,  (Li- 
vy). Culled  Pella  CoJonia,  (Pliny)  ;  Colunici  Juli/i 
ylugufla,  (Coin).  It  afterwards  came  to  decline,  with 
but  few  and  n.ean  inhabitants,  (Lucian).  It  is  now 
tailed  Ta  iTaAa-.-.ixj  the  Little  Palace,  (Holllenius  1. 
Pelhcus,  both  the  gentilitious  name  and  the  ep.'thtt, 
(Lucian,  Juvenal,  Martial.)  —  Another  Pella,  (Po- 
lybius,  Pliny)  ;  a  town  of  the  Decapolis,  on  the  other 
fide  the  Jordan  ;  abounding  in  water,  like  its  cogno- 
niinal  town  in  Macedonia;  built  by  the  Miccdonians, 
(Stra!  ")  ;  by  Selcucus,  (Eufcbius)  ;  anciently  called 
Butts,  (Stephnnus)  ;  Apameu,  (Strabo)  ;  fituated  ^5 
miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Gerafa,  (Ptolemy).  Thi- 
ther the  Cliriftian^,  juft  before  the  fie^-e  of  Jc;rufalem 
by  Titus,  were  divinely  a  Imonilhed  to  fly,  (Eufe- 
bius).  it  was  the  utmoll  boundary  of  the  Percea,  or 
Trau'^jordan  country,   to  the  north,   (Jofephus). 

PELLETIER  ^Jjmes),  a  doftor  of  phyfic,  and 
an  eminent  mathematician,  was  born  at  Mms  in  ijiyj 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1582.  He  wzs  an  excellent  Latia 
and  French  poet,  a  good  orator,  phyfician,  and  gram- 
marian. He  wrote  Oeuvres  Poetijues,  Commentaires  Lit- 
tins  ftir  Euclide,   iyc. 

PELLETS,  in  heraldry,  thofc  rounJIes  that  are 
black  ;  called  alfo  ogrffcs  and  gunjlones,  and  by  the 
Fiench  tortcaux  de  fable. 

PELLICLE,  among  phyficiani,  denote*  a  tliitr 
film  01  fraemcnt  of  a  ir.enil  lane.  Among  cLemifts  it 
fignifies  a  thin  furtace  of  cryttals  uniformly  fpread  over 
a  ialine  liquor  evaporated  to  a  certain  degree. 

PELLISON,  or  Pelltson  Foni  anier,  (Paul), 
one  of  the  fined  geniufes  of  the  17th  century,  was  the 
fon  of  J.imes  Pellifon  counfellor  at  Callres.  He  was 
born  .nt  Beziers  in  1624,  and  educated  in  the  Proteftant 
religion.  He  ftudied  with  fc*.cefs  the  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  Spanilh,  and  Italian  tonj;ues,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  the  reading  the  beft  authors  in  thefe  Ln- 
guages  ;  after  which  he  ftudied  the  law  at  Caftres  with 
reputation.  In  1652  he  puichafed  the  poll  of  fecre- 
tary  to  the  king,  and  five  years  alter  became  firft  de- 
puty to  M.  Fouquet.  He  fuffcred  by  the  difgrace  of 
that  miniller;  and  in  1661  was  confined  in  the  Buflile, 
fiom  whence  he  was  not  dilcharged  till  four  years  afttr. 
During  his  ronfiBtment  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  liiidy 
of  controverfy  ;  and  in  1670  a^jiucd  the  Proteil  iiit 
religio;i.  Louis  XIV.  bellowed  upon  him  an  annual 
penfiim  of  2000  crowns;  and  he  likewife  cnj.iyei  fe- 
vers! pofts.  In  1676  he  had  the  abbey  of  Giracnt, 
and  fomc  years  after  the  priory  of  St  Orel  s  at  Auch. 
He  died  in  1693.  His  principal  works  arc,  i.  The 
liiflory  of  t!ie  French  Aca.lemy.  2.  Reflexions  on 
religious  Difputes,  SiC.  in  4  vols  i  2mo.  3.  The  Hiftory 
of  Louis  XIV.  5.  Hillorical  Letters  and  Mifcelianies, 
in  3  vols  ismo 

■PELOPIA,  a  feftival  obferved   by  the  Elejn.  ia 

honour  of  Pelops.      A  ram  was  lacrificed  on  the  occa- 

fio»,  whiijb  both  pridU  and  people  were  prohibited 
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Jclnpon-    from  rartaking  of,  on  pain  of  excommunication  from 
ncfm      Jupiter's  temple :   the  neck  only  was  allotted  to  the 
offi-er   who  provided   wood   tor  the   facrificc.      This 
officer  was  called   Svmuj  ;  md  white   poplar   was   the 
only  wood  made  ufe  of  at  this  folemnlty. 

PELOPONNESUS,  (Dionyfius),  a  larire  penin- 
fula  to  Uie  fodth  of  the  roll  of  Greece  ;  called,  as  it 
were,  Pelopis  nefui  or  tnfu'.a,  though  properly  not  an 
iflind,  but  a  peninfnia  ;  yet  wanting  but  bttle  to  be 
or.e,  viz.  the  illhmua  of  Corinth,  ending  in  a  point 
like  the  leaf  of  the  pi  ifans  or  plane  tree.  Anciently 
called  ytfia  and  Pilaf^ia ;  a  peninfula  fecond  to  no 
other  country  for  noblenefs;  fituated  between  two  feai, 
the  Et^ean  an  1  Ionian,  and  refemfcling  a  plaune  leaf, 
on  account  of  its  angular  recefTcs  or  Ways,  (Pliny, 
Strabo,  Mela).  Strabo  adds  from  Homer,  that  one 
of  its  ancient  names  was  Argos,  witli  the  e;  ithet  yl- 
ihaicum,  to  dilllnguifh  it  from  Theffaly,  calle.'  Pelnf- 
gicum.  Divided  into  fix  parts;  namely,  Argollf,  La- 
conica,  Meffcnia,  Elis,  Achaia,  and  Arcadia,  (Mela). 
Now  called  tl'.e  Mnrea. 

PELOPS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Tantalus 
king  of  Phry^ia,  went  into  Eli(,  where  he  married 
Hippodamia  the  daughter  of  CEnomaus  king  of  that 
country  ;  and  became  ft)  powerful,  that  all  the  terri- 
tory wlil'-h  lies  beyond  the  Illhinus,  and  compofee  a 
confidcrable  jjart  of  Greece,  was  called  Pelnfmnefus, 
that  if,  the  ijland  of  Pelops,  from  his  name  and  the 
word   N'xrof. 

PELTA,  a  fmall,  light,  manageable  buckler,  ufvd 
by  the  ancienta.  It  was  worn  !y  the  Amazons.  The 
pelta  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  lefenibled  an  ivy  leaf  in 
form;  by  ochtrs  it  is  comrared  to  the  leaf  of  an  Indian 
figtrec  ;  and  by  Scrvius  to  the  moon  is  her  firft 
quarter. 

PELTARIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  filicu- 
lofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradyiiamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
39th  Older,  Si/iquo/i.  The  fiiicuia  is  entire,  and  nearly 
orbicnlatcd,  comprciTed-pUne,  and  not  opening. 

PELUSIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  and  ftrong 
city  of  Egypt,  without  the  Delta,  dillaut  ?o  ftadia 
from  the  fea  ;  fituated  amidft  marfhes ;  and  hence  its 
name  and  its  ftrcngth.  Called  the  irj  or  ir./^l  of  Egypt 
(Diodorus,  Hirtiusj  ;  which  being  taken,  the  reft  of 
Egypt  lay  quite  open  and  expofed  to  an  enemy. 
Callei  S'm  (Ezckicl).  Pclufiacus  the  epithet  (Virpril, 
Diodorus).  From  its  ruini  arofe  Damietta.  £.  Long. 
325.   N.  Lat.  31°. 

Mr  Savary  gives  us  the  following  account  of  this 
place  :  "  The  period  of  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  other  ancient  citiet  of  E^ypt,  is  loft  in  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  time.  It  flouriftied  long  before  Herodotus. 
As  it  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  country  on  the 
fide  of  Afia,  the  Pharaohs  rendered  it  a  confijcrable 
fortrefs  :  one  of  them  raiO.d  a  rampart  of  ^o  leagues 
in  length  from  the  walls  of  this  town"  to  Heliopolis. 
But  we  (ind  from  the  hiftory  of  nations  that  the  long 
wall  of  China,  t'.ole  which  the  weaknefs  of  the  Greek 
emperors  led  them  to  build  round  Conllantinople,  and 
many  others,  built  at  an  immenfe  expence,  were  but 
feeble  barriers  agalnft  a  warlike  people  :  thefe  exarajiles 
have  taught  U5,  that  a  Hate,  to  be  in  ftcurity  againft 
a  foreign  yoke,  mufl  form  warriors  within  itfcU,  and 
that  nica  muft  be  opfoGed  to  jnen.    'i'hU  rampart, 
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which  covered  PeluGum,  did  not  flop  Cambyfei,  who  'clufii 
attacked  it  with  a  forraidible  army.  The  feeble  ch^-  '" 
rafter  of  the  fon  of  Amalii,  unable  to  prevent  the  de- 
fertion  of  200,000  Egyptians,  who  went  to  found  3 
colony  beyond  the  catarafts,  had  not  force  fufTicient  to 
oppofe  that  torrent  which  broke  in  upon  his  country. 
Cambyfes,  after  a  bloody  battle,  wheicn  he  cut  his 
enemies  to  pieces,  entered  Pelufium  in  triumph.  That 
memorable  day,  which  faw  the  dcfertion  of  one  part 
of  the  Egyptian  militid  and  the  ruin  of  the  other,  is 
the  true  epoch  of  the  fubjugation  of  that  rich  coun- 
try. Since  that  period,  it  has  paffed  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Pcrfians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  the 
Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks.  A  continued 
flavery  of  more  than  2000  years  feems  to  fecure  them 
an  eternal  bondage. 

"  Herodotus,  who  vifited  Pelufium  fome  years  after 
the  conqueft  of  Cambyfes,  relates  an  anecdote  which 
I  cannot  omit  :  '  I  furveyed  (fays  he)  the  plain  where 
the  two  armies  had  fought.  It  was  covered  with  hu- 
man bones  colleftcd  in  heaps.  Thofc  of  the  Perfians 
were  on  one  fide,  thofc  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  other, 
the  inhalitants  of  the  country  having  taken  care  to  fcpa- 
rate  them,  after  the  battle.  They  midc  me  take  notice 
of  a  fact  which  would  have  appeared  very  a!*oni(hing  to 
me  without  their  explanation  of  it.  The  rtiulls  of  the 
Perfians,  which  were  flight  and  fragile,  broke  on  bein? 
lightly  ftruck  with  a  ftone  ;  thofe  of  the  Egyptians, 
thicker  and  more  compaft,  refifted  the  blows  of  .lint. 
This  difference  of  folidity  they  •ttrihuted  to  the  cuf- 
tom  the  Perfians  have  of  covering  their  heads  from 
their  infancy  with  the  tiara,  and  to  the  Egyptian 
cultom  of  leaving  the  heads  of  their  children  bate  and 
fhaved,  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun.  This  cxpla^ 
nation  appeared  fatisfaftory  tome.'  Mr  Sivary  affurc* 
us  that  the  fame  cuftoms  ftill  fubfill  in  Egypt,  of  which 
he  frequently  had  ocular  dcmonftration. 

"  Pelufium  'continues  he),  after  pafling  under  the 
dominion  of  Perfia,  was  taken  by  Alexander.  The 
brave  Antony,  general  of  cav.dry  under  Gabinius, 
took  it  from  his  fuccefTors,  and  Rome  reft-ored  it  to 
Ptolemy  Auljtes.  Pomp.'y,  wliofe  credit  had  efta* 
bliihed  this  young  prince  on  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharfalia  took  refuge  at  Pelu- 
fiiim.  He  landed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  ;  and 
on  quitting  his  wife  Cornelia  nnd  his  fon,  he  repeated 
tlie  two  following  verfes  of  Sophocles,  '  The  free 
man  who  fecks  an  afylum  at  the  court  of  a  king  wiH 
meet  with  (livery  and  chains.'  He  there  found  death. 
Scarcely  had  be  landed  on  the  ftiore,  when  Theodore 
the  rhetorician,  of  the  if!e  of  Chio,  Septimius  the 
courtier,  and  Achillas  tlic  eunuch,  who  commanded  his 
troops,  wilhing  for  a  viclim  to  prefent  to  his  conqueror, 
llabbed  him  with  their  fword«.  At  the  fight  of  the 
aftaflins  Pompcy  covered  his  (ice  with  his  mantle,  and 
died  like  a  Roman.  They  cut  off  his  head,  and  em- 
balmed it,  to  offer  it  loCaefar,  and  Itft  his  body  nakc-d 
on  the  fiiore.  It  was  thus  that  tin's  great  man,  whofe 
warlike  talents  had  procured  the  liberty  of  the  feas  for 
the  Romans,  and  added  whole  king  Joms  to  their  ex- 
tended empire,  was  bafely  fluin  in  fetting  foot  on  the 
territory  of  a  king  who  owed  to  him  his  crown.  Philip 
his  frcedman,  colletling  tagethcr,   under  favour  of  the  I 

night,  the  wreck  of  a  boat,  and  ft'inoing  off  his  own         ' 
cloak  to  cover  the  ^d  remains  of  his  iqa'jer,  btirnt 
j  "  them 
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them  according  to  the  cuftom.  An  old  foldier,  who 
had  fervid  under  Pompey's  colours,  came  to  mingle 
'  his  tears  with  thofe  of  Philip,  and  to  afSil  him  in  per- 
forniinjr  the  lait  offices  to  the  manes  of  his  general. — 
Pcliifium  was  often  taken  and  pillaged  during  the  wars 
of  the  Romane,  the  Giteks,  and  the  Arabs.  But  in 
fpite  of  io  many  difafttrs,  ihe  preferved  to  the  time  of 
the  Crufadts  her  riches  and  her  commerce.  The 
Chriftian  princes  having  taken  it  by  florm,  facked  it. 
It  nevtr  again  rofe  Irom  its  ruins;  and  the  inhabitants 
Vent  to  Damietta."      See  Da  m  ietta. 

PKLVIS,   in  anitomy.      See  there,  n°  3 — 43. 

PI  MBKOKE  (Mary  Countefs  of).      Srx  Her- 

TBER.T. 

Pembro  KE,  in  Pembrokefhire,  in  England,  istheprin- 
cip.il  town  in  the  county.  It  is  fituated  upon  a  creek  of 
JMilford-Haven,  and  in  the  inoft  pkafant  part  of  Wales, 
being  about  256  n^iles  dillant  from  London.  It  is  the 
county-Town,  and  has  two  handfome  bridges  over  two 
fmall  rivers  which  run  into  a  creek,  forming  the  weft  fide 
of  a  promonttiry.  It  is  well  inhabited,  has  feveral  good 
houfes,  and  but  one  church.  There  is  alio  a  cuilom- 
houfe  in  it.  There  are  feveral  merchants  in  it,  who, 
favoured  by  its  fituation,  employ  neir  200  fail  on  their 
own  account ;  fo  that,  next  to  Catrmarthen,  it  is  the 
largcft  and  rlchell  town  iu  South  Wales.  It  has  one 
long  ftraight  ftrert,  upon  a  narrow  part  of  a  rock;  and 
the  two  rivers  feem  to  be  two  arms  of  Milford-Haven, 
which  ebbs  and  flows  clcfe  up  to  the  town.  It  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  briliffs,  and  burgelTes ;  and  was 
in  former  times  fortified  with  walls,  and  a  magnificent 
caftle  feated  on  a  rock  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town. 
Io  this  rock,  under  the  chapel,  i«  a  natural  cavern 
called  IVogan,  remarked  for  having  a  very  fine  echo  : 
this  is  fiippofed  to  have  been  a  ftorc-room  for  the  gar- 
rifon,  as  there  is  a  ftaircafe  leading  into  it  from  the 
cattle  :  it  h^s  alfo  a  wide  mouth  towards  the  river. 
This  ftrufture  being  burnt  a  few  years  after  it  was 
erefted,  it  was  rebuilt.  It  is  remarkable  for  being 
the  birth  place  of  Henrj-  VII.  and  for  the  bra\'c  de- 
fence made  Ly   the  garriion  for  Charles  I. 

PEMBROKESHIRE,  a  county  of  Wales, bound- 
ed on  all  fides  by  the  Iriih  fea,  except  on  the  eaft, 
vhcre  it  joins  to  CaermarlhenlhirC;  and  on  the  iiorih- 
eall  to  CardigmJhiie.  It  lies  the  ncarcft  to  Ireland  of 
any  county  in  Wales  ;  and  extends  in  length  from 
north  to  ioulh  ?5  rt.ilci-,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  29,  and 
is  altout  140  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into 
fevtn  hundieds,  contains  about  420,100  acres,  one  city, 
eight  market-towns,  t«o  forcft<i,  145  parithes,  about 
23cc_^hi  ufcs,  and  25,900  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  the 
province  of  C.inttr!  ury,  and  dioLcfe  of  Sc  David's. 
It  fends  three  mtml;eri>  to  parliament,  viz.  one  for  the 
Ihire,  one  for  Haverfordwell,  and  one  for  the  town  of 
Pembn-.kc. 

The  air  of  Pembrokefhire,  confidcring  its  fituatioti, 
is  goi.d  i  but  it  isin  general  better  the  farther  from 
t!ie  fea.  As  thtrc  are  but  few  monntains,  the  foil  is 
gi  ntr?l!y  frnit  ul,  efpccially  on  the  fea  coafts  ;  nor  ::re 
its  moui  la  na  altogether  unprofitable,  but  produce 
pallurt  fufficicr.t  to  maintain  great  numbers  of  (heep 
end  go. Its.  Its  ot'.:er  commodities  are  corn,  cattle, 
pitc<,^l,  marl,  fifh,  and  fowl.  Among  tliele  laft  are 
falcons,  called  here  f-acgrins.  Among  ft  the  birds  com- 
•ion  here  arc  migratory  fea  birds,  that  breed  in  the 
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Ifle  of  Rsmfey,  ant!  the  adjoining  rocks  called  TKe  PembreW 
Bj/hop  and  his  Clerks.     About  the  beginning  of  April      ^*' 
fuch  flocks  of  birds,  of  feveral  forts,  refort  to  thefe  f 

rocks,  as  appear  incredible  to  thofe  who  have  not  feen 
them.  They  come  to  them  in  the  night-time,  and  alfo 
leave  them  then  ;  for,  in  the  evening,  the  rocks  may 
be  feen  covered  with  them,  and  the  next  morning  not 
one  be  feen  at  all.  In  like  manner,  not  a  fingle 
bird  fhull  appear  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning 
the  rocks  ihall  be  covered  with  them.  They  alfo 
generally  make  a  vifit  about  Chrii'mas,  (laying  a  week 
or  longer;  ind  then  take  their  leave  till  breeding-time. 
Among  thefe  birds  are  the  el  gug,  razor-bill,  puffin, 
and  harry-biid.  The  eligug  lays  only  one  egg,  which, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  puiSii  and  razoribill,  is  as  big  as 
a  duck's,  but  longer,  and  fmaller  at  one  end.  She 
never  leaves  it  till  it  is  hatched,  nor  then  till  the  yonng 
one  is  able  to  follow  her  ;  and  fhe  is  all  this  time  fed 
by  the  male.  This  and  the  razor-bill  breed  upon  the 
baie  rocks,  without  any  kir.d  of  neft.  The  puffin  and 
harry-bird  breed  in  holes,  and  commonly  in  the  hole* 
of  rabbits ;  but  fometimes  they  dig  holes  for  them- 
felvts  with  their  beaks.  The  harry-birds  are  nevet 
feen  on  land  but  when  taken.  All  the  four  kinds  can- 
not raife  themfelves  to  fly  away  when  they  are  on 
land,  and  therefore  they  creep  or  waddle  to  the  tliffs, 
and  throwing  themfelves  off,  take  wing.  The  eligug 
is  the  fame  bird  which  they  call  in  Cornwall  a  LiJda-w, 
and  in  Yorkihire  ^fcoul.  The  razor-',  ill  is  the  msrre 
of  Cornwall.  The  puffin  n  the  ardlc  duck  of  Clufius, 
and  the  harry-bird  the  Jlnrc-iuater  of  Sir  Thoma» 
Brown.  The  Inhabitants  of  this  county  make  a  very 
pleafant  durable  fire  of  culm,  which  is  the  duft  of  coal 
made  up  into  balls  with  a  third  part  of  mud.  The 
county  is  well  watered  by  the  rivers  Clethy,  Dougle- 
dye,  Cledhew,  and  Teive  ;  which  laft  parts  it  from 
Cardiganlliire.  There  is  a  divifion  of  the  county  ftyle4 
Rhos  in  the  Welch,  by  which  is  rreant  a  large  green 
plain.  This  is  inhabited  by  the  defcendants  of  the 
Flemings,  placed  there  by  Ileury  I.  to  curb  tb.e  Wtlck 
who  were  never  able  to  expel  them,  though  they  often 
attempted  it.  On  the  coafts  of  this  county,  as  well  at 
on  thofe  of  Glamorganlhire  and  the  Severn  Sea,  it 
found  a  kind  of  alga  or  laver,  the  laduca  marina  of 
Camden,  being  a  marine  plant  or  weed.  It  is  ga- 
thered  in  fpring  ;  of  which  the  inhabitants  anake  a  fort 
of  food,  called  in  Wtlch  I'havan,  and  in  Engliih  i/ari-. 
tulter.  Having  walhed  it  clean,  they  lay  it  to  fweat 
between  two  flat  ftones,  then  (hred  it  fmall,  and  kned 
it  well,  like  dough  for  bread,  and  tiicn  make  it  up  into 
great  balls  or  rolls,  which  is  by  fomc  eat  raw,  and  by- 
others  fryed  with  oatmeal  and  butter.  It  is  account- 
ed  excellent  again  ft  all  dillempers  of  the  liver  and 
fpleen  ;  and  fou;e  affirm  that  they  have  been  rchevcd  by 
it  in  tiie  (harpcft  fits  of  the  ftone. 

PEN,  a  town  of  Somertctlhire,  in  England,  on  the 
north-eaft  fide  of  Wincauiiton,  where  Kenwald  a  Well 
K.ixon  king  fo  totally  delcated  the  Britons,  that  they 
were  never  after  able  to  niike  head  againftthe  Saxons  j 
and  where,  many  ages  after  this,  Edmund  Irtnfide 
gained  a  memorable  v'ctoiy  -over  the  D  nes,  who  had 
belorc,  /.  f .  in  jooi,  dek.ilcd  the  Saxons  in  that  fame 
pla..e. 

Pls,  a  little  inftrumept,  ufually  formed  of  a  quill, 
ferviug  to  wri:e  »-ithaL 

P  2  Pew 
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Pen.  Pens  arc  alio  fomctimes  made  of  filvcr,  brafu,  or 

Irb'n. 

Dutch  Pens  are  made  of  quills  that  have  paffed  thro' 
hot  adics,  to  take  off  the  ^roller  fat  anu  moillure,  and 
render  them  rr.oie  tranfparent. 

Fciintain  Pes,  is  a  pen  made  of  filver,  brafs.  Set. 
contrived  to  contain  a  confideraMc  quantity  of  ink, 
and  let  it  flow  out  by  gtntle  dei^jrecs,  fo  as  to  fiipply 
the  writer  a  long  lime  without  beiii;^  under  the  ntcef- 
fity  ot  taking  frefh  ink. 

The  fount.nin  pen  is  compofed  of  fevcral  pieces,  as 
in  Plate  CCCLXXXII.  where  the  mid '.ie  piece  F 
carries  the  pen,  which  is  frrewcl  into  the  infrle  of  a 
little  pipe,  which  again  is  foldcred  to  anotlicr  pipe  of 
the  fame  bignefs  as  the  lid  G  ;  in  which  lid  is  f  .1  ler- 
ed  a  m.-.le  fercw,  for  fcrewing  on  x.\\i  cover,  as  alfo  for 
ftoppin;^  a  little  h  'Ic  at  the  plaee  and  hindering  tlie 
ink  from  paffing  tnrong?i  it.  At  the  otlier  enJ  of  the 
piece  V  ii  a  little  pipe,  on  the  outfi.ie  o!  which  the 
top-cover  H  miy  be  fcrewed.  In  the  cover  there  goes 
a  poitcriyon.  which  is  to  be  fcrewed  int )  the  lait- 
ineniioned  pipe,  in  order  to  (lop  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
into  which  the  ink  is  to  I  c  pouitd  hy  a  funnel.  To 
ufe  the  pen,  the  cover  G  m'.ift  be  taken  off,  and 
the  pen  a  link  lhaki.n,  to  make  the  ink  run  more 
freely. 

There  are,  it  is  well  known,  fome  inflruTnents  ufed 
by  prafticil  mathematicians,  which  are  called  pens,  and 
which  are  diillrfuilhcd  according  to  the  ufe  to  which 
they  are  principally  applied  ;  as  for  example,  the  draw- 
ing pen,  &c.  an  inftriinient  too  common  to  require  a 
particular  defcription  in  this  place.  But  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  geometric  pen,  as 
it  is  not  fo  well  known,  nor  the  principles  on  which 
it  depends  fo  obvious. 

Thi  geometric  Pen  is  :  ii  inftrument  in  which,  by  a 
circular  motion,  a  right  line,  a  circle,  ?.n  elliple,  and 
otlitr  mathtmatic  .1  fi^jurc^,  miy  be  defcribed.  it  was 
{\\A  invente.!  .nnd  explained  l;y  Joiin  Baptill  Suardi, 
in  a  \vc  rk  inlitled  Nouvo  Ijlromenlt  per  la  Defcnz%ione 
III  divcrfe  Curve  j^ntuh'i  e  Modern:,  &c.  Several  wri- 
ters had  obftrvcd  the  curves  arifing  from  the  com- 
pound mt.tion  of  two  circles,  one  moving  round  the 
other  ;  bi.t  Suardi  ftrlt  realized  the  principK',  and  firll 
reduced  it  to  praftice.  It  has  been  lately  introduced 
with  fuccefs  into  the  ftcamengine  by  \^'att  and  Bol- 
ton. The  Bumber  of  curves  this  inilrumtnt  can  de- 
fcribe  is  truly  amazing  ;  the  autiior  enumerates  not 
kfs  th^n  127^,  which  (he  fays)  can  le  defcri' cd  by 
it  in  the  fimplc  form.  We  fhall  j^ive  a  Ihort  dcfnip- 
t'un  of  it  fiom  Adam'i,  Geometrical  end  Graphical 
Enkys. 

■'  Plate  CCCLXXXII.  fig.  10.  reprefents  the 
geometric  pen  ;  A,  B,  C,  the  Hand  by  which  it  is  fup- 
ported  ;  the  legs  A,  15,  C  are  contrived  to  fold  0[ie 
within  the  other  for  the  convenien(e  of  packing.  A 
flrong  axis  D  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  frame  ;  to  the 
lower  part  of  this  axis  ar  y  of  the  wheel'  (as  ;J  may 
be  adapted  ;  when  fcrewed  to  it  they  ate  immoveable. 
EC  is  an  arm  contrived  to  turn  round  upon  the  main 
axis  D  ;  two  Aiding  boxes  are  fitted  to  this  aim  i  to 
thefe  boxes  any  of  the  wheels  belonging  to  the  geo- 
ir.etric  pen  m.ay  be  fixed,  and  tiien  flid  fo  that  the 
V heels  may  take  into  e?,ch  other  and  the  immoveable 
vhecl  i .-  it  is  evident,  that  by  making  the  »m  EG  re- 


volve round  the  axis  D,  tlwfe  wheels  will  be  made  to 
revolve  alfo,  and  that  the  number  of  their  revolutions 
will  depend  on  the  proportion  between  the  teeth,  ^g  ^, 
is  an  arm  carrying  the  pencil;  this  arm  flides  back- 
wards r.jid  forwards  in  the  box  c  d,  in  order  that  the 
dillance  of  the  penc  1  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel  h 
m.iy  be  eafily  varied  ;  the  box  cJ  is  fitted  to  the  axis 
of  the  wheel  h,  and  turns  round  with  it,  carrying  the 
arm/g  aUng  with  it  :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
revolut  ons  will  be  fewer  or  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  the  teeth  in  the 
wheels  h  and  /'  ;  this  bar  and  foLket  are  e.ifily  removed 
for  changing  the  wheels.  When  two  wheels  only  are 
uicd,  the  bir  fg  moves  in  tlie  fame  direCtTon  with  the 
bar  EG  ;  but  it  another  wheel  is  introduced  between 
them,  they  move  in  contrary  direAions. 

"  The  numberof  teeth  in  the  wheels,  andconfequent- 
ly  the  relative  velocity  of  the  epicycle  or  army,f,  may- 
be varied  in  injii.itum.  The  numbers  we  have  ufed  arc 
8,  16,  24,  32,  40,  48,  56,  64,  11,  80,  88,  96 

"  The  conflruilion  and  application  ol  this  inllrument 
is  fo  evident  from  the  figure,  that  nothing  more  wx\ 
be  pointed  out  than  the  combinations  I  y  which  vari. 
ous  fi,;iires  may  be  produced.  We  fhall  laJce  tuo  i.» 
exam])lc8 : 

"  The  radius  of  EG  (fig.  1 1.)  mud  be  to  that  of 
y^  as  10  to  5  nearly  ;  their  velocities,  or  the  number 
of  teeth  in  the  wheels,  to  be  equal;  tiie  motion  to  be 
in  the  fame  direction. 

"  If  the  length  of/^  be  variei],  the  looped  figure 
delineated  at  (\g.  12.  will  be  produced.  Aciicle  may 
be  defcribed  liy  equal  wheels,  and  any  radius  but  the 
lars  muft  move  in  coLttary  diredloni. 

"  To  Je/iril'e  ly  this  circular  v.oliun  a  Jlraight  line  and 
an  ellipfis.  For  a  llraight  line,  equal  radii,  th«  velocity 
as  I  to  2,  the  motion  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  th<> 
fame  data  will  give  a  variety  ot  ellipfes,  only  the  radii 
mull  l«e  unequal ;  the  elli;>fcs  may  be  defcribed  in  any 
direcllo'.i."    See  tig.  13. 

Pen,  or  Penjlock.     See  Penstock, 

SeJ-Pl-N        Sec  PesN  ATUL4. 

PEN.ANCE,  a  puni.Tin.cnt,  either  voluntary  or  im- 
pofed  by  authority,  f.ir  the  faults  a  peifon  has  com. 
milted.  Penance  is  one  of  the  leven  facraments  of 
the  Romifli  church.  Befides  falling,  alms,  abftintncc, 
and  the  like,  whuh  are  the  gener..!  conditions  of  pe- 
nance, there  ate  otiiers  of  a  more  particular  kind  ;  a» 
the  repeating  a  certain  number  of  ave  raarys,  pater- 
nollers,  and  credos,  wearing  a  hair-fhiit,  and  giving 
one's  fclf  a  certain  number  of  Ilripes.  In  Italy  and 
Spain  it  is  ufual  to  fee  Clinillans  almo.l  naked,  loaded 
with  chains  and  a  cr..'lo,  and  lalhing  themfelves  at 
every  ftep. 

PEN.ATES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  tute» 
lar  deities,  either  of  countries  or  particular  houfes  ; 
in  which  lafl  fenfe  they  differed  in  nothing  from  the 
lares.      See  L.4R.ES. 

The  pcnatcs  were  properly  tljC  tutelar  gods  of  the 
Trojans,  and  were  only  adopted  by  the  Romans,  who 
gave  tlicm  the  title  oi penatts. 

PENCIL,  an  infliument  ufed  by  painters  for  lay. 
ing  on  their  colours.  Pencils  ate  of  various  kinds, 
and  made  of  various  materials  ;  the  largeit  forts  are 
made  of  boars  briiUes,  the  thick  ends  of  which  arc 
bound  10  a  flick,  bigger  or  lefs  according  to  the  ufe* 
6  tijej 
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,    they  are  defipned  for :  thefe,  when  hrge,  are  cal.'s-J 

'■   lru/h(}.    The  finer  foits  of  pencils  are  made  o(  carncls, 

~'  badgers,  and  fquirrels  hair,  and  of  tlie  down  oi  fwaiis; 

thcfe  are  tied   at  the  upper  end  *itli  a  piece  of  ftiong 

tbrcail,  and  incl'>red  in  the  barrel  of  a  quill. 

All  gnod  pencils,  on  being  drawn  between  the  lips, 
come  to  a  fine  point. 

Pencil,  iii  alfo  an  inftrument  ufed  in  drawing-, 
writing,  &c.  made  of  long  pieces  •f  Mack-lead  or 
red  chiik.  placed  in  a  groove  cut  in  a  flip  of  ceilar  ; 
on  which  odiei  pieces  of  cedar  being  glned,  ihe  wlu.le 
\i  planed  round,  and  one  of  the  ends  being  tut  to  a 
pome,  it  is  fit  for  ufc. 

Black-Uad  in  fine  powder,  ftlrred  into  melted  ful- 
phur,  unites  with  it  fo  uniformly,  and  in  fuch  quanti- 
ty, in  virtue  perhaps  of  its  aboundins^  with  fiiiphnr, 
that  though  the  compound  remains  fliii  1  enough  to  be 
poured  into  rfionlds,  it  looks  nearly  like  the  coarfer 
forts  of  blaik-lead  itfclf.  I'roba'.ly  the  way  which 
I'rinrs  Rupert  is  f:iid  ti  have  had,  mentioned  in 
the  third  v;^li;me  of  Dr  liirch's  Hi;!oty  ot  the  Royal 
So.iety,  (if  making  black-lead  run  like  a  mital  in 
a  mould,  fo  as  to  ferve  for  I  lack-lead  agnin,  confifled 
in  mlxiii'^  with  it  fulphur  or  fulphureous  bodies. 

On  rhis  pr!n:iple  the  German  black-le:d  pencils  are 
fad  to  be  made;  and  many  of  thofe  which  are  hawk- 
ed abo'it  by  certain  ptrfons  air.ong  us  are  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner:  their  melting  or  fciftening,  wlien 
held  to,a  c.'-ndle,  or  applied  to  a  red  hot  iron,  and 
yielding  .i  bluini  flame,  with  a  ftrong  fmell  like  that 
of  burning  brimftone,  betrays  their  compofition  ;  tor 
hbtkdead  itftlf  yiLld?  no  fmell  or  fume,  and  fuffers  no 
apparent  alteration  in  that  heat.  Pencils  made  with 
fach  addit.'onii  ire  of  a  very  bad  kind  ;  they  are  har  !, 
brittle,  and  do  not  cad  or  make  a  mark  freely  either 
en  P'per  or  wood,  rather  cutting  or  fcr.itching  them 
than  leivin.;  a  coloured  ftroke. 

'!  he  true  Enplift  pencils  (which  Vo^el  in  his  mire- 
ra!  fyllem,  and  fome  other  foreign  writers,  ima;;ine  to 
be  prep.ired  alfo  by  melting  the  black-lead  with  fome 
eddiiional  fubltancep,  rnd  cDlling  it  into  a  mould)  are 
formed  of  llack-leaii  alone  fawed  into  ll'ps,  whith 
are  fitted  into  a  groove  m?.de  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
another  flip  of  wood  glued  over  them  :  the  folted 
wood,  as  cedar,  is  made  choice  of,  that  the  pencil 
may  be  the  eafier  cut  ;  and  n  part  at  one  end,  too 
fhort  to  I  e  conveniently  ufed  alter  the  reft  has  been 
worn  and  cut  away,  i>  left  unfilled  with  the  black-lead, 
that  there  may  be  no  wafte  of  fo  valuable  a  coramo- 
c'ity.  Thefe  pencils  are  greatly  preferable  to  the 
others,  though  feld.om  fo  perfect  ns  could  be  wilTied, 
being  accompinied  with  fome  degree  of  the  fame  ia- 
Coiweniences,  and  Icing  very  unequil  in  their  quulity, 
on  ai  count  of  different  forts  of  the  mineral !  ting  frau- 
dulently joitied  t(  gctt  er  in  one  pencil,  the  foic-part 
being  commonly  pr.  tty  go.id,  and  the  rtit  of  an  iiife- 
lior  kind.  Some,  to  avoid  theft  imperftflions,  tiike 
the  finer  pieces  of  bhck  lead  itlelf,  which  they  law 
into  flipii,  and  \\^  for  life  in  port-crayons :  this  is 
doul.ilcfs  the  furefl  way  of  obtaining  M  ick-lead  tray- 
ens,  whc'fe  iioodnefs  can  he  dipendcdon. 

PENDAN  r,  an  ornament  h-nging  at  the  ear,  fie- 
r,uently  compofed  of  liiamond.s,  pearls,  and  other 
jew  do. 
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Pendants,  in  heraldry,  paits  hanging  down  from  J*e -.-{ant* 
the  h'  el,  to  the  number  of  three,  four,  five,  or  fix         II 
at  moli,  refemMing  the  drops  in    the  Doric  freeze.  Penciuhmi 
When  they  are  u.ore  than  three,  they/tnuft  Le  fpecifled         * 
in  blazoning. 

PkNii.iNTs  of  a  Shlf,  are  thofe  ftreamers,  or  long- 
colours,  which  are  fpht  and  divided  into  two  parts, 
ending  in  points,  and  hung  at  the  head  of  malls,  or  at 
the  yard  nrm  ends. 

PENDENE-Vow,  In  Cornwall,  in  England,  on  the 
north  coad,  1  y  Morvath.  There  is  here  an  unfa- 
thomable cave  under  the  cartlr,  into  which  the  fea 
flows  ot  high-wattr.  The  cliffs  between  this  and  St 
Ives  fhine  as  if  they  had  ftoie  of  cjpper,  of  which 
indeed  there  is  abundance  within-lan  1. 

PENDENNIS,  in  Cornw.dl,  at  the  mouth  of  Fal- 
mouthhai'en,  is  a  penlnfuLi  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
compafs.  On  this  Henry  VIIl.  erected  a  caftle,  op- 
pofi'e  to  that  of  St  Maw's,  which  he  likewifc  luiit. 
It  was  fortified  by  (^ucen  ElizaSeth,  and  fervcd  then 
for  the  tfovernor's  houfe.  It  is  one  of  the  largelt 
calUes  io  Brita'n,  :ind  is  l)irlt  on  a  high  rack.  It  is 
llronger  by  land  than  St  Maw's,  being  regularly  for- 
titif  d,  and  havin:'  ijood  outwork":. 

PENDULOUS,  a  term  applied  to  any  thing  that 
bends  or  hangs  downwards. 

PENDULUM,  a  vibr.iting  body  fufpended  from 
a  fi.xed  point.  For  the  hillory  of  this  invention,  fee 
the  article  Clock. 

The  theory  of  the  pendulum  depends  on  that  of  the 
inclined  pl.ine.  Hence,  in  order  to  uadcrltniid  ti.e 
nature  of  tlie  pendulum,  it  will  be  neceiTary  to  pre- 
mife  fome  of  the  properties  of  this  plane;  referringr, 
howei-er,  to  Inclmtd  Pl^sf,  and  Section  VI.  in  the 
article  Mf.:hanics,  fur  the  demcnilration. 

I.  Let  AC  (fig.  I.)  be  an  inclined  plane,  AB  its 
pfrpendicular  height,  and  D  any  heavy  btdy  :  then 
the  force  which  impels  the  liody  D  to  deLcnd  .ilong 
tiie  inclined  plane  AC,  is  to  the  abfolule  force  of  gra- 
vity £S  the  height  ot  the  plane  AB  is  to  its  length 
AC  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  body  will  be  unifortr.ly 
accelerated- 

II.  The  Velocity  acquired  in  any  given  time  by  a 
body  defcending  on  an  inclined  pbnc  AC,  is  to  the 
velocity  acquired  in  the  fame  lime  by  :\  body  falling 
freely  and  perpendicubuly  as  the  heiirht  of  the  plane 
AB  to  its  length  AC.  The  final  vehicities  will  bo 
the  fame  ;  the  f;;aced  defcribcd  will  be  in  the  fame 
latio  ;  and  the  times  of  defcription  are  as  the  fpaces 
dtfcribed. 

III.  If  a  liody  defccnd  along  fevcrnl  contiruoua 
planes,  AB,  BC,  CD,  (lig.  2.)  the  final  vckcity, 
namely,  that  at  the  point  1),  \i  ill  I  e  equal  to  the  fin.il 
velocity  in  deicendir.g  through  the  perpendicub'.r  i\E, 
tl.e  jierpendicular  heli;l,ts  being  equal.  Hence,  if 
thefi;  pi  ines  be  fuppofcd  indefinilily  fhort  and  numr- 
rou-,  they  may  be  conceived  to  form  a  curve  ;  and 
therefore  the  final  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  in  de- 
fctnding  thiou^h  any  curve  AF,  will  be  equal  to  the 
fiml  velocity  acqulrcil  in  dcfccnding  through  the 
planes  AB,  BC.  CD,  or  to  that  in  dcfcending  through 
AE,  the  per;  endi.ular  heights  being  equ?l. 

IV.  1(  from  the  uppfr  or  lower  extremity  cf  tho 
vertical  di.imetcr  of  a  circle  a  cord  Lc  drawc,  the 
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Btrdulum.  trme  of  (^efcent  along  this  cord  will  be  equal  to  the 
'       »       '  time  of  defcent  through  the  vertical  diameter;   and 
therefore   the  times  of  defcent  through  all  cords  in 
the  fame  circle,  Orawn  from  the  extremity  of  the  ver- 
tical diameter,  will  be  equal. 

V.  The  timts  of  defcent  of  two  bodies  through 
two  planes  equally  elcvited  will  be  in  the  fiihdiipli- 
catc  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  planes.  If,  inftcad  of 
ore  pUne,  each  be  compofed  of  feveral  contiguous 
planes  fimilarly  placed,  the  tiraef  of  dff.ent  along 
thcfe  planes  will  be  in  the  fame  ratio.  Hence,  alfo, 
the  times  of  defcribing  fimihr  arches  of  circles  fimilnr- 
ly  placed  will  be  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the 
len,;ths  of  the  arches 

VI.  The  fame  things  hold  good  with  regard  to 
bodies  pro|ffted  upward,  whether  they  afcend  upon 
inclined  planes  or  along  the  archea  of  circlrs. 

The  point  or  axis  of  fufnenfion  of  a  penjulum  is 
that  point  about  which  it  pcrtorms  its  vibrations,  or 
from  which  it  is  fufpended. 

The  centre  of  ofciliation  is  a  point  in  which,  if  all 
the  matter  in  a  peniulum  were  colletlcd,  any  force 
applied  at  this  centre  wouL!  generate  the  fame  angular 
vcliieity  in  a  given  time  as  the  fame  force  when  ap- 
plied at  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  len,ith  ol  a  pendulum  is  equal  to  the  diftance 
lietwccn  the  axis  of  fufpenfion  and  centre  of  ofcil- 
iation. 

Let  PN  (fig.  ^.)  reprcfcnt  a  pcndvihim  fufpended 
from  the  point  P  ;  if  the  lower  pirt  N  of  the  pendu- 
lum be  raifed  to  A,  and  let  fall,  it  will  by  its  own  gra- 
vity defvtnd  through  tlie  circular  arch  AN,  and  will 
have  acquired  the  fame  velocity  at  the  point  N  that  a 
body  would  acquire  in  falling  perpendi  utarly  from  C 
to  N,  and  will  mdcavcur  to  go  off  with  that  velocity 
in  the  tanaent  ND  ;  but  1  eing  prevented  by  the  rod 
or  cord,  will  move  through  the  aich  Nli  to  B,  wiiere, 
lofing  all  its  vclocicy,  it  will  by  its  gravity  dticcnd 
through  the  arch  BN,  and,  having  acquired  the  fame 
velocity  as  !  cfore,  will  afcend  to  A.  In  this  manner 
•it  will  continue  its  motion  forward  pnd  backward 
along  the  arch  ANB,  wliich  is  called  an  ofcillutory 
or  vibratory  motion  ;  and  each  fwing  is  called  a  vi- 
brolion. 

Prop.  I.  If  a  pendulum  vi!  rates  in  very  fir.all  cir- 
cular arches,  the  iimts  of  vi'  r.ition  may  he  confidcred 
as  tqu^l,  whatever  he  the  proportion  of  the  arches. 

Let  PN  (^fig    4.)  be   a  pindnlum  ;    the  time  ot  de 
fcribing   the   arch    AB   will  he  equal  to  the  time  of 
defcribing    CD  ;   thcfe    arches   being    fuppofcd   very 
fmall. 

Join  AN,  CN-;  then  fince  the  times  of  defcent 
along  all  cords  in  the  fame  circles,  drawn  from  one 
extremity  of  the  vertical  diameter,  are  equal  ;  therefore 
the  cordi  .-\N,  CN,  and  cini'equently  their  diulles, 
will  be  dcfuribed  in  the  fame  ttme  ;  hut  the  arches 
AN,  CX  being  fuppofe.l  very  fmall,  will  therefore 
lie  nearly  equal  to  their  cords  :  hence  the  times  ot  vi- 
brations in  thcfe  arches  will  he  nearly  eqral. 

Prop.  II.  Ptnduhirns  which  xre  of  the  farre  Icn/th 
vibrate  in  th;  fame  time,  whatever  be  the  proportion 
of  their  weights. 

This  follows  from  the  property  of  grnvity,  which  is 
^fiiys  proportional  to  the  (juantity  of  matter,  or  to 
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itn  inertia.     Wlien  the  vibrations  of  pendulums  are  ''end 
corr»pared,  it  is  always   underflood  that  the  pendulums  "~*~* 
dcfcri'  e  either  fimilar  finite  arcs,  or  •rci  of  evanefcenl 
magnitude,  unlefs  the  contrary  is  mentioned.  - 

Prop.  III.  If  a  peniulum  vibntes  in  the  fmall  arc 
of  a  circle,  the  time  of  one  vibration  is  to  the  time  of 
a  body's  failing  perpendicularly  through  half  the  length 
of  the  peniulum  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  to 
its  diameter. 

Let  PE  (fig.  5.^  be  the  pen^'.ulum  which  defcribea 
the  arcli  ANC  m  the  time  of  one  viVrafon  ;  let  PN 
be  perpeniicalar  to  the  horizon,  and  draw  the  cords 
AC,  AN  ;  tike  the  arc  Ee  infinitely  fmall,  and  rlravr 
EFO,  efg  perpcmlicular  to  PN,  or  parallel  to  AC  ; 
defcri'.ye  the  fe  i  icircle  BGN,  and  dnwer,  gs  perpen- 
dicular to  EG  :  now  let  /  =:  time  of  defcen^ling 
through  the  diameter  2PN,  or  through  the  cord 
AN  :  Then  the  velocities  gained  by  falling  through 
2PN,  and  by  the  pendulum's  dtfcending  through  the 
arch  AE,  will  he  as  v^iPN  and  ^V>F  ;  and  the  fpace 
defcribeil  In  the  time  I,  after  the  fall  through  iPN,  il 
4PN.  But  the  times  are  as  the  fpaccs  divided  by  the 
velocities. 

4PN  Ee       . 

Therefore    .^^^^o'rz'/ 2Pi>l  :  t  ■  •     ■^^^•'"''^°» 


v/zPN 


defcriSing  Ee=- 


/XE, 


But   in    the    GmiUf 


2v/a'NxBF. 
triangles  PEF,  Eer,  and  KGF,  Ggt, 

As  PE=:PN  :  EF  :  :  Ee:er=  pj^xEe; 

FG 
And  KG=KD:  FG  :  :  G^  :  G  j  =  ^13  X  G  ^. 

EF  FG 

Bater=Gs;  therefore  pjjj-X  E  <r=^[]3  X  G^. 

„         „        PMxFG     ^  ' 
Hence  Ee=j^—,XG^. 

And  by  fubftitutin^  this  value  of  E  e  in  the  former 
equa  ion,    we   hav.;    the    time    of  defcribing    E  e  =: 

,>PN<FGxG?  ,  ,    , 

•-.     •    — :   But  by  the   nature  of  the 

2KDxEFx.v/liFx2PN  ^  


circle  FG  =  v'BFxFN,  and  EF:^  VpN+ PFXFN. 
Hence,  by  iuLUitution,  we  o' ta  n  the  timeof  defcribinj 

_  /xPN  VBl -xlNxG^ 

2KD  X  v^rN"-ppi-x  FN  X  \^BF_x  2  P  N  3 
/Xv/P\>-G.?  /Xv/^PNxG^f 


2  KD  X  VPN  ^PFx  V  2  -  4KDX  v/PN-t-TF  " 
2 BNx v/Trrrr ^F  ^ '^-f-    •^""  ^^'  '"  ■''  """" 

quantity  for  ail  the  arches  Gg,  is  nearly  equal  to  NKj 

therefore  the  time  of  defciibmg  Eer- -^ z= 

^  -BNXv'   I'N-.NK 

XG^.   Whence  ihe  time  of  defcribing  the  arch  AED  ' 

'Xv'TTN 


fcribing  the  whole  ?r,h  ADC,  or  the  time  of  one  vi- 

v/TFn 


bration,    is    = 


•7=-.  X  2  BGN.     But 


2BNx^/2PN— NK 
when  the  arch  ANC  is  very  fmall,  NK  vanifties,  and 

theM 
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(lulbm-tlien  the  time  of  vibration   In  a  very   fmall   aic    is 
> '  tX^/zPN         iBGN 


r^jr.  X  2BGN  =  4^/x- 


No 
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~2BNXv/2PN"' '"'     BN 

be  the  time  of  defcent  through  2  PN  ;  then  fince  the 
fpaces  Jcfcribcd  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  times,  ^  /  will 
be  the  time  of  defcent  through  iPN  :  therefore  the 
diameter  BN  is  to  tlie  circumference  2BGN,  as  the 
time  of  falling  through  half  the  length  of  the  pendu- 
lum is  to  the  time  of  one  vibration. 

Prop.  IV.  The  len.;th  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  fe- 
conds  is  to  twice  the  fpace  through  which  a  body  falls 
in  one  ftcond,  as  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
is  to  the  fquare  of  its  circumference. 

I^et  d  =:  diameter  of  a  circle  =  1 ,  c  :=  circumfe- 
rence =  3- '41  59)  &'-"•  '  to  the  time  of  one  vibration, 
and  /  the  length  of  the  corrupody  pendulum  ;  then  by 

d 
lad  proportion  c  :  d  ::  l"  :  —  =  timeof  faUmgthrough 

half  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  Let  j=i  fpace  de- 
fcribed  \>y  a  body  fallftig  perpendicularly  in  the  firft 
fecond  :  then  fince  the  fpaces  defcrihed  are  in  the  fub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  the   times   of   def  rption,  therefore 

,d         _  _         ^ 

1     :-::y'j     .    V^p.     Hence f ':</'::  2j  : /. 

It  has  been   found  by  experiment,  that  in  latitude 

5 It"  a  !)ody  falls  about  16.1  i  feet  in  the  tiril  fecond  : 

hence  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  feconds   in 

,      ,    .     J    .  ^2  22  ^  .     ^ 

that  latitude  is  =;::;^=i=^  1  =  3  feet  3. 1  74  inches. 
3.J4159I 

Prop.  V.  The  times  of  the  vibrations  of  two 
pciululums  in  fimilar  arcs  of  circles  are  in  a  fubdupli- 
cale  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  pendulums. 

Let  PN,  PO  (ti^'.  6.  )  be  two  pendulums  vibrating  in 
the  fimilar  arcs  AB,  CD  ;  the  time  of  a  vil  ration  of 
the  pendulum  PN  is  to  tiie  time  of  a  vibration 
of  the  pendulum  PO  in  a  lubduplicate  ratio  of  PN 
to  PO. 

Since  the  arcs  AN,  CO  are  fimilar  and  fimilarly 
placed,  the  time  ol  defcent  throu^^h  AN  will  be  to 
the  time  of  defcent  through  CO  in  the  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  AN  to  CO  :  but  the  tiuits  ot  defcent  throu.^h 
tl:e  arcs  AN  a;:d  CO  are  equai  to  liaH  fhe  times  of 
\ibraiion  of  the  pendulums  PN,  PO  refoeelivcly. 
Hence  the  time  of  viliratiou  of  the  pendulum  PN  in 
the  arch  Ali  is  to  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pen- 
dulum PO  in  the  fimilar  arc  CD  in  the  f  ibduplicate 
ratio  of  AN  te  CO  :  and  fince  the  radii  PN,  PO  are 
propoitionai  to  the  fimilar  arcs  AN,  CO,  tfeiefore 
tne  time  or  vibration  01  the  pendulum  PN  will  be  to 
the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  I'O  in  a  fubdu- 
plicate ratio  of  PN  to  PO. 

If  the  length  ot  a  pendulum  vibrating  feconds  be 
39.174  inches,  then  the  lenj;th  of  a  pcniidum  vibra- 
ting half  feconds  will  be  9-793  inches.    For  1"  :  \' : : 


and  I 

•=.9.793. 


39.174  :  X.     Hetice 


"^39- '74 
39' 74 

Prop.  VI.  The  lengths  of  pendulums  vibrating  jn 
the  bime  time,  in  diiTerent  places,  will  be  as  the  forces 
oi  gravity. 

i'ur  tbe  velocity  geoe  rated  in  any  given  lime  k  di- 
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re  Aly  as  the  force  of  gravity,  and  inverfely  as  the  quan-  PcnduluBj. 

tity  of  matter  *.     Now  the  matter  being  fiippofed  the  ' ^       ' 

fame  in  both  penduluws,  the  velocity  is  as  the  force  of  ,    "'  '   "'' 
gravity  ;  and  the  Ipace  paffed  ihrou.^h  in  a  given  ti.iiep.  j^^' 
will  be  as  the  velocity;  that  is,  as  the  ^r;ravity. 

Cor.  Since  the  lengths  of  pendulums  vibrating  in  the 
fame  time  in  fmall  arcs  are  as  the  gravitating  forces, 
and  as  gravity  incrtafes  with  the  latitude  on  ai  count  of 
the  ipheroldal  figure  of  the  earth  and  its  rotation 
about  its  axis  ;  hence  the  lenj^th  of  a  pendulum  vibra- 
ting in  a  given  time  will  be  variable  with  the  latitude, 
and  the  fame  pendulum  will  vibrate  flower  the  nearer 
it  is  carried  to  the  equator. 

Prop.  VII.  The  time  of  vibrations  of  pendulums 
of  the  fame  length,  afted  upon  by  different  forces  of 
gravity,  are  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
forces. 

For  when  the  matter  is  given,  the  velocity  Is  as  the 
force  and  time  ;  and  the  fpace  defcribed  by  any  given 
for^e  Is  as  the  force  and  fquare  of  the  time.  Hence 
the  lengths  of  pendulums  are  as  the  forces  and  the 
fquares  of  the  times  of  tailing  through  them.  But 
thcfe  times  are  In  a  given  ratio  to  the  times  of  vibra- 
tion ;  whence  the  lengths  of  pendulums  are  as  the 
forces  and  the  fquares  of  the  times  of  vibration. 
Therefore,  when  the  lengths  are  given,  the  forces  will 
be  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  the  times,  and  the 
times  of  vib;atlon  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  forces. 

Cor.  Let  p  =:  length  of  pendulum,  w  =  force  of 
gravity,  and  t  z:z  time  of  vibration.      Then  fince  ^  = 

'  /~T. 

gy.t\     Hence  ^  = /Xp  ;  and /=.     /  J>y.- 

That  is,  the  forceffin  different  places  are  direftly  as 
the  lengths  of  the  pendulums,  and  inverfely  as  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  times  of  vibration  ;  and  the  times 
ot  vibration  are  dircffly  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
lengths  of  the  pendulums,  and  inverfely  as  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  gravit:jtlng  forces. 

Paop.  VIII.  A  pendulum  which  vibrates  in  the- 
arch  of  3  cycloid  deferibes  the  greateft  and  leaft  vibra-- 
tions  in  the  fame  time. 

This  property  is  demanftrated  only  on  a  fuppofi- 
tion  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the  pendulum  is  concen- 
trated in  a  point  :  but  tiiis  cannot  take  olace  in  any 
really  vil-tating  body;  and  when  the  pendulum  is  of 
finite  magnitude,  there  is  no  point  given  in  pofition 
which  deteimincs  the  length  of  tiie  pendulum  ;  on  the 
contrary  the  centre  of  i.fcilhtion  will  not  occupy  the 
fime  place  In  the  given  body,  when  defcribing  different 
parts  of  the  trad  it  moves  through,  1  ut  will  continu- 
ally be  moved  in  refpefl  of  the  penduhim  Itfelf  dif- 
ring  its  vibratio:).  'Phis  circumitanct  has  prevented 
anygeneril  determination  of  the  time  of  vibration  in 
a  cycloidal  arc,  except  in  the  imaginary  cafe  refer- 
red to. 

There  are  many  other  obft.icles  which  concur  in 
rendering  the  application  of  this  curve  to  the  vibra- 
tion of  pendulums  dcfigneJ  for  the  meaf ires  of  timr" 
the  fource  of  errors  far  gre?.ter  than  thofo  which  by- 
Its  peculi/r  property  it  is  intended  to  obviate  ;  and  it 
Is  i;ow  wholly  oifufed  in  prartice. 

AllhougU  the  tiracii  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  ir>- 
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(llffcrrtt  fircliea  be  nearly  eqiiil,  yet  from  what  has  been 
faiti,  it  will  ippear,  that  it"  tlic  ratio  of  tl;e  lead  of 
theic  arches  to  the  i^catcll  be  confi.lernble,  the  vibra- 
tions  will  !>c  performed  in  different  times  ;  and  the 
difference,  though  fmall,  will  become  fuifiblc  in  the 
toiirfe  of  «n:  "i  more  days.  In  clocks  nfed  for  aftro- 
liomic^l  pi'.rpofes,  it  will  therefore  be  necidary  to  ol)- 
fcrve  the  arc  of  vibration  ;  which  if  difFcrtiit  fiom  that 
tlefcribed  bv  the  ptndiiinm  when  the  do.  k  keeps  time, 
there  a  correfti»ii  mud  be  applied  to  the  time  (hown 
by  the  c'ock.  T!.is  correftion,  exprcil'td  in  fecondi  ot 
time,  will  be  equal  to  the  half  of  three  times  the  difler- 
cnce  of  the  fqujre  of  the  riven  arc,  and  of  thrt  of  tlie 
arc  defcri'  ed  by  the  penJnlum  when  the  clock  keep^ 
time,  llicle  arcs  lieinjj;  exprclTed  in  degrees  *  ;  anii  fo 
much  will  tlic  clock  rain  or  lofe  accor.linjr  as  the 
full  ofthefo  arches  is  lefs  or  ::;rer.ter  than  the  fcconJ. 

Thu-i,  if  a  clock  keeps  time  wh.n  tlic  pen  '.uhim  vi- 
hir.les  in  an  arch  of  3°,  it  will  lole  10!  feconJs  daily 
in  an  arch  of  4  dtgreea. 

For  4'—  3'  X  4  =  7  X  'r  =  10 1-  feconds. 

The  length  of  a  pencbilnm  rod  increales  with  heat  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  cxpanfion  anl'wering  to  any  given 
degree  of  heat  is  experimentally  found  by  mca'is  of  a 
pyrometer  J;  but  the  degree  of  heat  at  any  iiiven  time 
!■;  (hown  by  a  thermometer  :  hence  that  inltrument 
ftiould  be  placed  within  the  clock-c.ife  at  ,1  heij^ht 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  middle  of  the  pendulum; 
p.nd  its  height,  for  this  purpofe,  fhould  be  examined  at 
leart  once  a  day.  Now  by  ?.  t  lie  conftrucled  to  ex- 
lii!  it  t' e  daily  quantity  of  ac(  ekratiou  or  retardatioD 
of  llie  clnck.  anfwering  to  every  proballe  height  of  the 
tSern.onieter,  the  correfpcnding  correftion  may  le 
tjblained.  It  is  r.lfo  ncccffary  to  obferve,  that  the 
mean  height  of  the  thermometer  durin^j  the  interval 
ou^ht  to  be  ufed.  In  Six's  thermometer  this  height 
rnay  be  eaiily  o!-tained  ;  but  in  thermotneters  of  the 
common  conftruAion  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  find 
this  mean, 

Ithadbeen  found,  by  repeated  experiments,  that  arrafs 
rod  equal  in  lengtli  to  a  feccnd  pendulum  will  expand  or 
contraft  t^Vj-  part  of  an  inch  by  a  change  of  tempe- 
Tature  of  one  degree  in  Fahrenheit's  thetniomcter;  and 
tince  the  times  of  vibration  are  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio 
of  the  lengths  of  the  pendulum,  hence  an  expanfion  or 
contsadlion  of  ttt'j-  P^""'  °f  3"  "^'^^  ^'^'"  anfwer  nearly  to 
one  fecond  daily  :  therefore  a  change  of  owe  degree  in 
■the  tliermomcter  willoccafion  a  difference  in  the  rate  of 
the  clock  equal  to  one  fecond  daily.  Whence,  if  the 
clock  be  foadjulled  as  to  keep  time  when  the  thermome- 
ter is  at  55°,  it  will  lofe  10  feconds  daily  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  at  6  s ',  and  gain  as  ihuch  when  it  is  at  4  ^''. 

Hence  the  daily  variation  of  the  rate  of  the  clock 
from  fummer  to  winter  will  be  very  cenl'iJeral  le.  It 
is  true  indeed  th-.t  mo.l  pendulums  have  a  nut  or  re- 
gulator at  the  lower  end,  by  which  the  bob  may  be 
j-aifcd  or  lowered  a  determinate  quntily;  and  there- 
fore, while  the  height  of  the  thermometer  is  the  f  uiie, 
the  rate  of  the  clock  will  be  uni.'orm.  But  fiuce  the 
lt?te  of  the  weather  is  ever  variable,  and  as  it  is  ira- 
pofli'jle  to  be  raifing  or  lowering  the  bob  of  the  pen- 
dulum at  every  change  of  the  thermometer,  therefore 
the  coiredtion  formerly  mentioned  is  to  be  ?pplicd. 
This  correclion,  however,  is  in  fome  meafure  liabl;  to  a 
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fmall  Jecfree  of  iincrrtainty ;  and  In  ordei"  to  atoid  It  Ptnrfnl 
altogether,  fcveral  contrivances  have  been  propofc  1  by  — ~v 
conllructijig  a  pendulum  of  different  materials,  and  fo 
difpolim;  them  tliat  their  elf.-fts  ni  y  be  in  oppolite 
directions,  and  thereby  coimterbalnnoe  each  other ; 
and  by  this  means  tlie  pendulum  will  continue  of  the 
fame  length. 

Mercurial PetfDur.rM    The  firll  of  thcfe  invention*  is  M/rc»r 
that  by  the  celebrate  1  Mr  George  Graham.    In  this,  the  ''""'"'" 
rod  of  the  pendulum  is  a  hollow  tube,  in  which  a  fulfi- 
cient  quantity  of  mercury  is  put.  MrGniham  fitfluftd 
a  ghfi  tube,  and  the  clock  to  which  it  was  applied  was 
phced  m  the  moil  cxpofcd  partof  thehoufe.  It  was  kept 
conlV.ntlygoing,  without  having  the  hnn  Is  or  pcnduhrn 
altered,  from  the  gth  of  June  1722  to  the  14th  of  (3c-  ^*'''- 
tober  172^,  and  its  rate  was  determined  by  tranfits  of    ^""^ 
Another  clock   made  with  extraor  linarv„c  , ', 


fixed   flars. 


care,  having  a  jjeiidulum  about  Cto  pounds  weight,  and 
not  vibrating  above  one  d.egree  and  a  half  from  the 
per;)endicuhr,  was  j>lactd  belide  the  former,  in  orJcr 
the  more  read.ily  to  compirc  them  with  ea.-li  other, 
and  that  tliey  might  both  !e  tqiullv  cxpifcd.  The 
refult  of  ,dl  the  o'fervatioiis  was  this,  tint  the  irregula- 
rity of  the  clock  with  the  quickhlver  pendulum  ex- 
ceeded not,  when  fjre.ittll,  a  (ixth  part  of  that  of  the 
other  clock  with  the  common  pendulum,  but  for  the 
grcatcft  part  of  the  year  not  a!  ove  an  eighth  or  ninth 
part ;  and  even  this  quantity  would  have  been  lefTcned, 
had  the  column  of  mercury  been  a  little  fliorter :  for 
it  ditiered  a  little  the  contrary  uay  from  the  other 
clock,  going  fader  with  heat  and  flower  with  cold. 
To  confirm  this  experiment  more,  a])out  the  beginnin,T 
of  J'.dy  1723  Mr  Grahim  took  off  the  heavy  pendu- 
lum from  the  other  clock,  and  made  anotl^er  with  mer- 
cury, but  with  this  difference,  that  inlfead  of  a  glafj 
tube  he  ufed  a  brafs  one,  and  varnifhed  the  infide  to 
fecure  it  from  being  injured  by  the  mercury.  This 
pendulum  he  ufed  aftenvards,  and  found  it  about  the 
fimc  deirrcc  of  exaelnefs  as  the  other. 

The  Gridiron  PhNDULVM  is  an  ingenious  contrivance 
for  the  fame  purp>fe.  Inlfead  of  one  rod,  this  pendu- 
lum is  compofed  or  any  convenient  odd  number  of  rods, 
as  live,  feven,  or  nine  ;  being  fo  connedfed,  that  the 
etfeft  of  one  fet  of  them  counterafts  that  of  the  other 
fet;  and  therefore,  if  they  are  properly  ;idju(ted  to  each 
other,  the  centres  of  fufpeniion  an  1  ofcillation  will  al- 
ways be  equididant.  Fig.  7.  reprefeits  a  gridiron 
pendulum  compofed  of  nine  rods,  deel  and  brafs  al- 
ternately. The  two  outer  ro '.s,  AB,  CD,  which  are 
of  decl,  tre  fadened  to  the  crofs  pieces  AC,  BD  by 
means  of  pins.  The  next  two  ro  Is,  EF,  GH,  arc  of 
brafi,  and  are  faften'"d  to  the  lower  bar  BU,  and  to  the 
fecond  upper  bir  EG.  The  two  followiu;'-  rods  sre  of 
f.eel,  and  are  falf.i"iied  to  the  crofs  bars  EG  and  IK. 
The  two  rods  adjacent  to  the  central  rod  beini?  of 
brafs,  are  faftened  to  the  crofs  pieces  IK  and  LM  ; 
and  the  central  rod,  to  wfiich  the  ball  ot  the  pen  Ui- 
liim  is  attached,  is  lufpendeJ  from  the  crofs  piece  LM, 
and  paffes  freely  through  a  perforation  in  each  of  the 
crols  bars  1  K,  BD.  From  tfiis  difpofition  of  the  rods, 
it  Is  evident  that,  b.y  the  expanfion  of  the  extreme 
rods,  the  crofs  piece  BD,  and  the  two  rods  att.'.che  t 
to  it,  will  I'.efccnd  :  but  fince  thtfe  rods  ire  expm^eti 
by  the  fame  heat,  the  crofs  piece  EG  will  confequciic- 
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■  ly  Se  r.iifed,  and  therefore  alfo  tin;  two  next  ro  ',s  ;  but 
'  bccaiiff  tfiffe  rois  jrt  nlfo  cxpan  led,  the  crofa  !)ar  IK 
will  difcend  ;  :iiid  l>y  the  expanlion  of  the  two  next 
rods,  the  piece  LM  will  be  raifed  a  quantity  fiifllcient 
to  coiinterad  theexpanlion  of  the  central  rod.  Whence 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  e^'eA  of  the  iltel  rods  is  to  in- 
creafc  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  hot  weather,  and 
to  diminidi  it  in  cold,  weather,  and  t!iat  the  br  fs  rod* 
have  a  contrary  eficdl  upon  the  peniulum.  The  effeft 
of  the  brafs  rods  muft,  however,  hf.  equiv;ilent  not  only 
to  that  of  the  lleel  rods,  lut  alfo  to  the  pirt  above  the 
frame  and  fpring,  whii  h  connects  it  with  the  cock,  and 
to  th  't  part  between  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  and 
the  centre  of  the  ball. 

Another  excellent  contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe 
i«  defcribed  in  a  French  author  on  clock-making.  It 
wris  ufed  in  the  nortli  of  Eiiirland  by  an  ingenious  ar- 
tirt  about  40  years  ago.  This  invention  is  as  follows  ; 
A  !'ar  of  the  fame  iretal  with  the  rod  of  the  pendu- 
lum, and  of  the  fame  dimeniions,  is  placed  :i'/ainft  the 
baik  part  of  ihc  clock-cafe  :  from  the  top  of  this  a  pirt 
projcfts,  to  which'the  u;'f  cr  i)art  of  ti.e  jiendulum  ia 
connedcd  by  two  tine  pliable  chains  or  filken  ftiings, 
ivhich  jull  below  pafs  between  two  plates  of  brafs, 
whofe  lower  edges  will  always  terminate  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  at  the  upper  end.  Thefe  plates  ate  fup- 
ported  on  a  pedeflal  fixed  to  the  bai.k  of  the  c?.fe. 
The  bar  relU  upon  an  immoveable  !  afe  at  the  lower 
pait  of  the  c:;le  ;  and  is  inlcrtcd  into  a  groove,  by 
which  n^eans  it  is  always  retained  in  the  fame  pofition. 
I'rom  this  conftruClion,  it  is  evident  that  the  extenfion 
or  contradinn  of  this  bar,  and  of  the  rod  of  the  pen- 
dulum, will  be  equal,  and  in  eontiary  directions.  For 
fiippofe  the  rod  ot  the  pendulum  to  be  expanded  any 
given  quantitv  by  beat  ;  then,  as  the  lower  end  of  the 
bar  retls  upon  a  fixed  point,  the  bar  will  be  expanded 
upwards,  and  rallc  the  upper  end  of  the  pendulum 
juft  as  much  as  its  length  was  in  reafed  ;  and  hence 
its  length  l)elow  the  plates  will  be  the  fame  ao  before. 

Of  this  pendulum,  loniewhat  impioved  by  MrCrollh- 
waite  watch  and  clotkmaker,  Dublin,  wc  have  the  fol- 
lowing dcfcription  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal 
Irilh  Academy,  17S8. — "  A  and  B  (fig- 8.)  are  two 
rods  of  Heel  turge  I  out  of  the  fame  bar,  at  the  fame 
time,  of  the  fame  temper,  and  in  every  refpeti  fimilar. 
On  the  top  of  B  is  formed  a  gibbet  C  ;  this  rod  13 
firmly  fupported  '  y  a  (leel  bracket  D,  fixed  on  a  large 
piece  of  marble  E,  firmly  fet  into  the  wall  F,  and  ha- 
ving liberty  to  move  freely  upwards  between  crofs  il.i- 
ples  of  brafs,  1,  2,  ^,  4,  which  touch  only  in  a  point 
in  front  and  rear  (the  ttaples  having  been  carefully 
formed  for  that  purpofe)  ;  to  the  other  rod  is  firmly 
fixe!  by  its  centre  the  lens  C  r  ;  of  24  pounds  weight, 
although  it  (hould  in  llriAiiefs  be  a  little  below  it. 
This  pendulum  is  iufpended  by  a  (liort  Heel  fpring  on 
the  gib'  et  at  C  ;  all  which  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  I  lock.  To  the  ba>  k  of  the  clock-plate  I  are  finn- 
l-y  fcrewcd  two  cheeks  nearly  cyduidal  at  K,  {xaAly  in 
a  line  with  the  centre  of  the  verpe  L.  The  maintain- 
ing power  is  applied  by  a  cylindrical  fteel-llud,  in  the 
ufu  1  way  of  regulator!",  r.t  M.  Now,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent,  that  any  txpanfion  or  conrraftion  that  takes 
plrcc  in  (ilher  of  thtfe  exattly  fimilar  roc'.s,  is  mftantly 
lounterafted  I  y  the  other  ;  whereas  in  all  compcnfalim 
pendulums  rompofed  of  difl'ereiu  mutcrials,  however 
Vol.  XIV.  Pare  I. 


juft  calculation  may  feem  to  be,  that  can  never  he  the  P''" "*"'"»"• 
cafe,  as  not  only  difl'erent  metals,  hut  alfo  different  ~"~^ 
bars  of  the  fame  metal  that  are  not  manufafturtd  at 
the  fame  time,  and  exaiS.y  in  the  fame  manner,  are 
found  by  a  good  pyrometer  to  di(!er  materially  in  their 
degrees  of  expanlion  and  tontraftion,  a  very  fn^all 
change  affefting  one  and  not  the  other." 

The  expanfion  or  contraftion  of  ftra;ght-?ra!ned  ^t  Fn  Pmdu. 
wood  lengihwife,  by  change  of  temperature,  is  fo  fmall,''""- 
that  it  is  found  to  make  very  good  pet  duluni  lods. 
The  wood  called  fapadillo  is  faid  to  be  ftlU  better. 
There  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  revions  ba- 
king, varnifhing,  gilding,  or  foakin;;  of  thf  fe  woods  in 
any  melted  matter,  only  tends  to  impair  the  ;^roperty 
that  renders  them  valuable.  They  ihould  be  fimply 
rul)bed  on  the  outfide  with  \i'7,x  and  a  cloth.  In  pen- 
dulums of  this  conftruclion  the  error  is  greatly  dimi- 
niihed,  but  not  taken  away. 

Anguhir  PtHDi-LUM,  is  formed  of  two  pieces  or  le^s  ^"S^lir 
like  a  feftor,  and  is  fufpended  by  the  angular  point.  *'""''''''«»»' 
This  pendulum  was  invented  with  a  view  to  diminilh  the 
leuffth  of  the  common  pendulum,  but  at  the  fame  time 
to  preferve  or  even  incieafe  the  time  of  vibration.  In 
this  pendulum,  the  time  of  vibration  de))ends  on  the 
lenc;th  of  the  legs,  and  on  the  angle  contained  between 
them  conjointly,  the  duration  of  the  time  of  vibration 
increafing  with  the  angle.  Hence  a  pendulum  of  this 
conllruCtlon  m;y  be  made  to  ofcillate  in  any  i;iven 
time.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  each  leg  of  the  pen- 
dulum is  a  ball  or  bob  as  ufual.  It  may  bt  eafily 
fhown,  that  in  this  kind  of  a  pendulum,  the  fquares 
of  the  times  of  vibration  are  as  the  fecants  of  half  the 
angle  contained  by  the  leps  :  hence  if  a  pendulum  of 
this  conftruclion  vibrates  half  fecon  is  when  its  legs  are 
clofe,  it  will  vibrate  whole  feconds  when  the  legs  are 
opened,  fo  as  to  contain  an  angle  equal  to  151°  2!'. 

The    Conical   or    Circular    Pekih'lum,  is    fo    called  ^"•'"^"l '» 
from  the  figure  defcribed  by  the  firing  or  ball  of  the 
pendulum.    This  pendulum  was  invented  by  Mr  Huy- 
gens,  and  is  alfo  claimed  by  Dr  Hook. 

In  order  to  undcritand  the  principles  of  this  pendu- 
lum, it  will  be  necefiaiy  to  premife  the  following  lem- 
ma, i'i%.  the  times  of  all  the  circular  revolutions  of  a 
heavy  globular  body,  revolving  within  an  inverted  hol- 
low paraboloid,  will  be  equal  whatever  be  the  radii  of 
the  circle^  defcribed  by  that  body. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  conftruft  the  pendulum  fo 
that  its  ball  may  always  defcribe  its  revolutions  in  a  pa- 
raboloid furface,  it  will  be  neceffary  that  the  rod  of 
the  pendulum  '.;e  flexible,  and  that  it  be  fufpended  in 
fnch  a  manner  as  to  form  the  evolute  of  the  given  pi- 
r.ibola.  Hence,  let  KH  (fig.  9.)  be  an  avis  perpcndi- 
culir  to  the  horizon,  having  a  pinion  ai  K  moved  by 
the  laft  wheel  in  the  train  of  the  clock  ;  and  a  harden- 
ed fleel  point  at  H  moving  in  an  agate  pivot,  to  render 
the  motion  as  free  as  pofTible.  Now,  let  it  be  required 
that  the  pendulum  lh;dl  perform  each  revolution  in  .i 
fecond,  then  the  paraboloid  furface  it  moves  in  mull 
be  fuch  whofe  lalus  rcilum  is  double  the  length  of  the 
common  half  fecond  pendulum.  Let  O  be  the  focus 
of  the  parabola  MFC,  and  MC  the  /atus  ndum  ;  and 
make  AEz:MO  =  lMC  =  the  length  of  a  con.mon 
half  fecond  pendulum.  \x.  the  point  A  of  the  verge, 
let  a  thin  plate  AB  be  fixed  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  end  B  let  it  be  faC.ened  to  a  bar  orsrm  LD  per- 
Q_  pendi- 
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Pendulum  pendiculai"  to  DH,  and  to  which  it  is  fixed  at  the 
II  point  D.     The  fii?ure  of  the  plate  AB  is  that  of  the 

Penelope  ^.volute  of  the  given  parabola  MEC. 

""  Tlie  equation  of  this  evolute,  being  alfo  that  of  the 
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fcmicubical  parabola,  's*  75/' *'  =>'• — L*^'  T6^~^' 

then  Pa'  =y',  and  in  the  focus  P=2v.     In  this  cafe 
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andx=Pv/i=j^ 


=  the  .lillance  of  the  focus  from  the  vertex  A. — 


By  afiumintj  the  value  of  x,  the  ordinatcs  of  the  curve 
rn.iy  be  found  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  eafily  drawn. 

The  ftrini;  of  the  pendulum  muft  be  of  fuch  a  length 
that  when  one  tnd  is  fixed  at  B,  it  may  lie  over  the 
pl-ite  AB,  and  then  hang  perpendicular  from  it,  fo 
that  the  centre  of  the  bob  m;iy  be  at  E  when  at  reft. 
Now,  the  verge  KH  being  put  into  motion,  the  ball 
of  the  pendulum  will  begin  to  jryrate,  and  thereby 
conceive  a  centrifugal  force  which  will  carry  it  out 
from  the  axis  to  fome  point  F,  where  it  will  circulate 
feconds  or  half  feconds,  a.:cording  as  the  line  AE  is  9.8 
inches,  or  2j  inches,  and  AB  anfwerahle  to  it. 

One  advantage  pofTefTed  by  a  clock  having  a  pendu- 
lum of  this  coniirucTiou  is,  that  the  fecond  hand  moves 
in  a  regular  and  uniform  manner,  without  being  fubjeft 
to  thofe  jerks  or  darts  as  in  common  clocks  ;  and  the 
pendulum  is  entirely  fileut. 

Theory  has  point--d  out  feveral  other  pendulums, 
known  by  the  names  of  Ellipilc,  Horizontatf  Rolulury, 
&c.  pendulums.  Thcfe,  however,  have  not  as  yet 
attained  that  degree  of  perfedion  as  to  fupplant  the 
common  pendulum. 

Kcfidea  the  ufe  of  the  pendulum  in  meafuring  time, 
it  has  alfo  been  fuggclted  to  be  a  proper  tlandard  for 
meafures  of  length.     See  the  article  Measure. 

PENEA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging'  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
ill  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  dou!  tful.  The  calyx  is  diphyllous  ;  the  corol- 
la campanulated  ;  the  ftyle  quadrangular  ;  the  capfale 
tetragonal,  quadrilocular,  and  oiftofpermous. 

PENELOPE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of 
Icarus,  married  Ulyfies,  by  whom  (he  had  Tclema- 
chus.  During  the  abl'ence  of  UlyfTes,  who  was  gone 
to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  who  ftaid  20  years  from 
}\is  dominions,  fever;  1  piinces.  charmed  with  Pene- 
lo-ie'd  beauty,  told  her  that  UlyfTes  was  dead,  offered 
to  m.irry  her,  and  prefled  her  to  declare  in  their  favour. 
Sheproiniftd  compliance  on  condition  they  would  give 
her  time  to  finifh  a  piece  of  t^pdfry  (he  was  weaving  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  (he  undid  in  the  night  what  (he 
had  done  in  the  day,  and  by  this  artifice  eluded  their 
importunity  till  UlyfFes's  return. 

Penelope,  in  ortitkoloijy  :  A  genus  of  birds  of 
Pkite  the  order  oi  gallina,  the  charafters  of  which  are  :  The 
IcccLxiii.  i(a!t  is  bare  at  the  b?.fe  ;  the  head  is  covered  with  fea- 
thers ;  the  neck  is  quite  bare  ;  the  tail  confills  of  twelve 
principal  feathers  ;  and  the  feet  are  for  the  raoft  part 
bare.  Llnnxue,  In  the  S)J}t.ma  Nalurs,  enumerates 
fix  fpecies.  1 .  MtUagrh  faiyra,  or  horned  pheafaHt. 
Latham  calls  it  the  horned  turkey.  This  fpecies  is 
larger  than  a  (owl,  and  fmaller  than  a  turkey.  The 
colour  of  the  bill  is  brown}   the  noilxils,  forehead. 
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and  fpace  round  the  eyes,  are  covered  with   (lender   Penelope*, 
blick  hairy  feathers  ;  the  top  of  the  bead  is  red.    Be-  ' 

hind  each  eye  there  is  a  (le!liy   callous  blue  fuhftance 
like  a  horn,  which  tends  backward.     On  the  fore  part  Laih.im't- 
of  the  neck  and  throat,  there  is  a  loofe  flap  of  a  (ine  ^J""//'' 
blue  colour,  marked  with  orange  fpots,  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  befet  witli  a  few  hairs  ;  down  the  middle 
it  is  fomewhat  loofer  than  on  the  fi  les,  being  wrinkled. 
The  brcaft  and  upper  part  of  the  back  are  of  a  full  red 
colour.     The  neck  and  breall  are  inclined  to  yellow. 
The  other  pirts  of  the  plumage  and  tail  are  of  a  rufouii 
brown,  marked  all  over  with  white  fpots,  cncomputTed 
with  black.     The  legs  are  fomewhat  vfhite,  and  fur- 
mlhed  with  a  fpur  behind  each.     A  head  of  this  bird, 
Mr  Latham  tells  us,  was  fcnt  to  Dr  Mead  from  Ben- 
gal, together  with  a  drawing  of  the  bird,  which  waa. 
called  mipaulpheafant.     It  is  a  native  of  Bengal. 

2.  The  me/ta^'rh  criflata,  called  by  K?iy  penelope  j.icn- 
peme,  and  by  Edwards  the  guan,  or  quan,  is  about  the 
fi/.c  of  a  fowl,  being  about  two  feet  lix  inches  long. — 
The  bill  is  two  inches  long,  and  of  a  blaek  colour  ;  the 
iri  les  are  of  a  dirty  orange  colour  ;  the  fides  of  the 
head  are  covered  with  a  naked  purpli(h  blue  (kin,  ia 
which  the  eyes  are  placed  :  beneath  the  throat,  for  aa- 
iuch  and  a  half,  the  (Icin  is  loofe,  of  a  fine  red  colour, 
and  covered  only  with  a  few  hairs.  The  top  of  the 
head  is  furnifhed  with  long  feathers,  which  the  bird 
can  ereft  as  a  creft.  at  picafure  ;  the  general  colour  of 
the  plumage  is  brownifh  bhck,  glofled  over  with  cop- 
per in  fome  lights;  but  the  wing  coverts  have  a  greenidi 
and  violet  glofs.  The  quills  moftly  incline  to  a  purple 
colour  ;  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  breaft,  and  belly, 
are  marked  with  white  fpots  ;  the  thighs,  under  tail  co~ 
verts,  and  the  tail  itfelf,  are  browniih  black;  the  legs  arc 
red  ;  the  claws  black.  Some  of  thefe  birdo  have  little- 
or  no  ereft,  and  are  thence  fuppofed  to  be  females.— 
They  inhabit  Brafil  and  Guiana,  where  they  are  often- 
made  tame.  They  frequently  make  a  noife  not  unlike 
the  wordy'flfu.     Their  fle(h  is  much  el^eemed. 

^.  Crax  Cumanenfis,  called  by  Latham,  &c.  yacou. 
It  is  bigger  than  a  common  fowl.  The  bill  is  black  ; 
the  head  feathers  are  long,  pointed,  and  form  a  creft, 
which  can  be  erefted  at  pleafure.  The  iridea  are  of  a 
pale  rufous  colour  ;  the  fpace  round  the  eyes  is  naked, 
fimilar  to  that  of  a  turkey.  It  has  alfo  a  naked  mem- 
brane, or  kind  of  wj/z/c,  of  a  dull  black  colour. — 
The  blue  flein  comes  forward  on  the  bill,  but  is  not 
liable  to  change  colour  like  that  of  the  turkey.  The 
plumage  has  not  much  variation  ;  it  is  chiefly  Irown, 
with  fome  white  markings  on  the  neck,  breaft,  wing 
coverts,  and  belly  ;  the  tail  is  compofed  of  twelve  fea- 
thers, pretty  long,  and  even  at  the  end  ;  the  legs  are 
ted.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Cayenne,  but  is  a  very  rare 
bird,  being  met  with  only  in  the  inner  parts,  or  about 
the  Amazons  country,  though  in  much  greater  plenty 
up  the  river  Oyapoc,  efpecially  towards  Camoupi  ;  and 
indeed  thofe  which  are  feen  at  Cayenne  are  mollly 
tame  ones,  for  it  is  a  familiar  tird,  and  will  breed  in 
that  ftatc,  and  mix  with  other  p<ndtry.  It  makes  the 
neft  on  the  ground,  and  hatches  the  young  there,  tut 
is  at  other  times  moftly  feen  on  trees.  It  frequently 
ercfts  the  creft,  when  pleafed,  or  taken  notice  of,  and 
likewife  fpreads  the  tail  upright  like  a  fan,  in  the  man- 
ner gf  the  turkey.     It  haa  two  kinds  of  cry  ;  one  like 

that 
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piiielopt.  tViat  of  a  young  turkey,  the  other  lower  and  mere 

'"""* plaintive;  the  firft  of  thefc  is  thouglit  by  the  Indians 

to  exprefa  the  word  couyovoil,   the  other  jiacou. 

4.  The  pi/>i/e,  or,  as  it  is  called,  crax  pipile,  is  black 
in  the  belly,  and  the  back  btown  ftaincd  with  black. 
The  flefh  on  the  neck  is  of  a  green  colour.  It  is  about 
the  bignefs  of  the  former,  and  has  a  hiflinfj  noifi-. — 
The  head  is  partly  b'ack  and  partly  white,  and  is  adorn- 
ed with  a  fhort  creft.  The  fpace  about  the  eyes,  which 
are  black,  is  white  ;  the  feet  are  red.  It  inhabits 
Guiana. 

5.  The  mara'il  h  about  the  fizeof  a  fowl,  and  (liaped 
fomewhat  like  it.  The  bill  and  irides  are  blackilh  ; 
the  fpace  round  the  eyes  is  bare,  and  of  a  pale  red  ;  the 
chin,  throat,  and  fore-part  of  the  neck,  are  fcarccly 
covered  with  feathers  ;  but  the  throat  itfclf  is  bare, 
and  the  membrane  elongated  to  half  an  inch  or  more  ; 
both  this  and  the  flcin  round  the  eyes  chan;;e  colour, 
and  become  deeper  and  thicker  when  the  bird  is  irri- 
tated. The  head  feathers  are  longifh,  fo  as  to  appear 
like  a  creft  when  raifed  up,  which  the  bird  often  does 
when  agitated  ;  at  which  time  it  alfo  erefts  thofe  of 
the  whole  body,  and  fo  disfigures  itfclf  as  to  be  fcnrce 
knovpn  :  the  general  colour  of  the  plcimaiire  is  a  grcenlfh 
black  ;  the  fore -part  of  th*"  nock  is  tipped  with  white  ; 
the  wings  are  (hort  ;  the  tail  is  long,  confiiHng  of  12 
feathers,  which  are  even  at  the  end,  and  commonly 
pendent,  but  can  be  lifted  up,  and  fpread  out  like 
that  of  the  turkey  ;  the  legs  and  toes  are  of  a  bright 
red  ;  the  claws  are  ciooked,  and  fomewhat  fliarp.  In 
a  colleftlon  (fays  Latham)  from  Cayenne  was  a  bird, 
I  believe,  of  this  very  fpccles.  it  was  28  Inches  long  ; 
the  bill  is  like  that  of  a  fowl,  brown,  and  rather  hooked ; 
round  the  eye  bare;  the  head  i?crefted;  the  feathers  of  the 
fore-part  of  the  neck  are  tipped  with  white;  thebreaftand 
belly  are  rufous  brown;  thereftof  the  plumage  isgretnifli 
brown  ;  the  tail  Is  1 1  inches  long,  and  rounded  at  the 
end;  the  quills  jult  reach  beyond  the  rump;  the  legs  are 
brown,  and  the  claws  hooked.  This  fpecies  is  common  In 
the  woods  of  Guiana,  at  a  dillance  from  the  fea,  though 
it  is  much  lefs  known  than  could  be  imagined ;  and  found 
in  fmall  flocks  for  the  moil  part,  except  in  breeding- 
time,  when  it  is  only  ften  by  pairs,  and  then  frequent- 
ly on  the  ground,  or  on  low  flirubs ;  at  other  times  on 
liigh  trees,  where  it  roods  at  night.  The  female 
makes  her  neft  on  fome  low  bufliy  tree,  as  near  the 
trunk  as  poffible,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs.  When 
the  young  are  hatched,  they  defcend  with  their  mo- 
ther, after  10  or  I2  days.  The  mother  a£ls  as  other 
fowls,  fcratching  on  the  ground  like  a  hen,  and  brood- 
ing the  young,  which  quit  their  nurfc  the  moment  they 

■  can  ihlft  for  themfclves.  They  have  two  broods  in  a 
year ;  one  in  December  or  January,  the  other  in  May 
or  June.  The  bell  time  of  finding  thefe  birds  Is  morn- 
ing or  evening,  being  then  met  with  on  fuch  trees 
whofe  fruit  they  feed  on,  and  are  difcovered  by  fome 
of  It  falling  to  tlie  ground.  The  young  birds  are  ea- 
fiiy  tamed,  and  fcldom  lorfnke  the  places  where  they 
have  been  brought  up  :  they  need  not  be  houfed,  as 
they  prefer  the  roofting  on  tall  trees  to  any  other  place. 
Their  ciy  is  not  inharmonious,  except  when  irritated 
or  wounded,  when  it  is  hai(h  and  loud.  Their  flelh  is 
much  efteemed. 

BufTon  fuppofes  this  bird  to   be   the  female  of  the 
yacou,  or  at  Icaft  a  variety ;  but  that  this  cannot  be, 
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the  anatomical  infpeAion  will  at  on«e  determine.  The 
windpipe  of  this  bird  has  a  fingular  conftrudtion,  pall- 
ing along  the  neck  to  the  entrance  of  the  bread,  where 
It  rifes  on  the  outiide  of  the  flefh,  and,  after  goin  ■•  a 
little  way  downwards,  returns,  and  then  paffes  into 
the  cavity  of  the  lungs.  It  Is  kept  in  its  place  on  the 
outiide  by  a  mufcular  ligament,  v.-liich  Is  perceivable 
quite  to  the  breaft-bone  This  is  found  to  be  the 
cafe  in  both  male  and  female,  and  plairly  proves  that 
it  differs  from  the  yacou,  whofe  windpipe  has  do  fuch 
circumvolution  In  either  fex. 

If  this  be  the  bird  mentioned  by  Fermin,  in  his 
Hiilory  of  Guinna,  p.  176.  he  fnys  that  the  creft  is 
cuneiform,  and  of  a  black  and  white  colour  ;  and  ob- 
ferves  that  they  arefcarce  at  Surinam  ;  but  it  does  not 
fecm  quite  certain  whether  he  means  this  fpecies  or  the 
yacou. 

Bancroft  mentions  a  bird  of  Guiana  by  the  nime  of 
Marrud.-e,  which  he  fiys  is  wholly  of  a  brownilh  black  : 
the  Ijill  the  fame ;  and  the  legs  grey.  Thefe,  he  fays,  are 
common,  and  make  a  nolfe  not  unlike  the  name  given 
it,  perching  on  trees.  The  Indians  imitate  their  cry 
fo  exailly,  as  to  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  the  place 
the  birds  are  in,  by  their  anfwering  it.  The  flefh  of 
them  is  like  that  of  a  fowl :  it  is  therefore  moft  likely 
the  marail. 

6.  The  vociferating  pendope.  The  bill  of  this  bird  la 
of  a  greenifli  colour :  the  back  Is  brown,  the  breaft 
green,  and  the  belly  is  of  a  whitifh  brown.  Latham 
calls  it  the  cryiny  curajfaiu.  It  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
crow. 

PENESTTCA,  (Antonlne),  a  town  of  the  Hel- 
vetll,  fituated  between  the  Lacus  Laufonius  and  Salo- 
durum;  called  frfOTz/fj  by  Pcutinger.  Thought  now 
to  be  Bid,  (Cluverluo)  ;  the  capital  of  a  fmall  territory 
in  Swiflerland. 

PENEUS,  (Strabo)  ;  a  river  running  through 
the  middle  of  Theffaly,  from  weft  to  eaft,  into  the 
Sinus  Thermalcus,  between  Olympus  and  Offa,  near 
Tempe  of  ThelFaly,  rifing  in  mount  Pindus,  (Ovid, 
Val.  Flaccus). 

PENETRALE,  a  facred  room  or  chapel  In  private 
houfes,  which  was  fet  apart  for  the  worfliip  of  the 
houfehold  gods  among  the  ancient  Komans.  In  tem- 
ples alfo  there  were  penetralia,  or  apartments  of  diftln- 
guiflied  fanftlty,  where  the  ImagL-s  of  the  gods  were 
kept,  and  certain  folemn  ceremonies  performed. 

PENGUIN,  or  PiNGuiN.     See  Pinguin. 

PENICILLUS,  among  furgeons,  is  ufeJ  for  a  tent 
to  be  put  into  wounds  or  ulcers. 

PENIEL,  or  Penuel,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  near 
the  ford  or  brook  Jabbok.  This  was  the  occafion  of 
its  name.  Jacob,  upon  his  return  from  Mcfopotamia, 
(Gen.  xxxli.  24,  &c.)  made  a  flop  at  the  brook  Jab- 
bok :  and  very  early  the  ntxt  morniug,  after  he  had 
fent  all  the  people  before,  he  remained  alone,  and  be- 
hold an  angel  came,  and  wrellled  with  him  till  the  day 
began  to  appear.  Then  the  angel  faid  to  Jacob,  Let 
me  go,  tor  the  morning  begins  to  appear.  Jacob  an- 
fwertd,  I  ftiall  not  let  you  go  from  nie  till  you  havegiven 
me  your  blefling.  The  angel  blefled  him  then  In  the 
fame  place,  which  Jacob  thence  called  Penlel,  faying, 
1  have  feen  God  face  to  face,  yet  continue  alive. 

In  following  ages  the   Ifrachtes  built  a  city  in  this 

place,  which  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Gad.    Gideon, 

0^2  returning 
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I'enil'cnls   '''^  '"""  "^  Peii'i-i.  (Jn'g-S  viii.  17),  an  1  put  all  the 
■  .  irili-Siinntg  nf  ihi-   ciiy   to   death,  for  having  refiifed 

fiillcnance  to  him  and  liis  peo'^k,  and  having  anlwcrc'l 
him  in  a  very  infuUinjj  nurner.  Jeroboam  the  fun  of 
Kelvit  nbiiilt  the  i;ity  of  Pcnicl,  (1  Kinirs  xii.  25.) 
Jof;'phu8  fays,  tliat  lliis  prince  there  built  himfelf  a 
palace. 

PENINNAH,  the  fecond  wife  of  ElVamh,  the 
father  of  Samuel.  Peninnah  hid  levcral  children, 
(1  Sara.  i.  2,3,  &c.),  biit  Hannah,  who  al"tcrward3 
vss  mother  of  Samuel,  was  for  a  Rreat  while  barren  : 
Peninnah,  inftead  of  glvin<(  the  ;;lory  to  God,  the  au- 
thor cf  fruithilncfp,  was  elevated  ^ith  pride,  and  in- 
fidted  her  rival  Hannah.  But  the  Lor.S  having  vil'ited 
H.innah,  Peninnah  was  thereupon  humbled  ;  and  fome 
intcrprelets  think,  tlut  God  took  av?ay  her  cliildren 
from  her,  or  at  leaft  that  fhe  bad  no  more  aft>.r  this 
!!me,  Kccording  to  the  words  af  the  fong  of  >ldnnih, 
(i  Sam  ii.  5.),  "Theb-irren  hath  born  fcven,  and  llic 
Ihat  hath  many  children  is  waxed  feeble." 

PENINSULA,  in  geography,  a  portion  or  ex- 
tent of  land  joininif  to  the  continent  fy  a  narrow 
neck  or  iftlimus,  the  reft  being  encompaffcd  with  wa- 
ter.    See  Plate  CCXH. 

PENIS,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  p.  738. col.  i.  Sec. 
PENITENCE,  is  fometlmes  ufed  for  a  Hate  cf 
repentance,  and  fometimes  for  the  aft  of  repenting. 
See  Repf.nt.vnce  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  difcipline, 
or  pimilTiment  attemling  repentance ;  more  ufually 
called  penance.  It  alfo  gives  titL-  to  feveral  religi- 
ous orders,  confiding  either  of  converted  debauchees, 
and  reformed  prolHtutes,  or  of  perfous  who  devote 
themfelves  to  the  office  of  reclaiming  thera.  Of  this 
latter  kind  is  the 

Onler  of  Pesitf.nck  of  St  Magdalen,  eftablifhed 
about  the  year  1  272  by  one  Bernard,  a  citizen  of  Mar- 
feilles,  who  devoted  himfelf  to  the  work  of  converting 
the  courtezans  of  that  city.  Bernard  was  feconded 
by  feveral  others  ;  who,  formini;  a  kind  of  fociety, 
were  at  length  erefted  into  a  religious  order  by  Pope 
Nichol.s  111.  under  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine.  Y. 
Gefnay  fays,  that  they  alfo  made  a  religious  order  of 
the  penitents,  or  women  they  converted,  giving  them 
the  fame  rules  and  obfervanees  which  they  themfelves 
kept. 

Congregation  of  Penitekcr  of  St  Magtfakn  at  Pant, 
owed  its  rife  to  the  preaching  of  F.  TilTeran,  a  Fran- 
cifcan,  who  converted  a  vail  number  of  courtezans 
about  the  year  1492.  Louis  duke  of  Orleans  gave 
them  his  houfe  for  a  monallery  ;  or  rather,  as  appears 
by  their  conftitutions,  Charles  VIII.  gave  them  the 
bote]  called  Bochaigne,  whence  they  were  removed  to 
St  George's  chapel,  in  1572-  By  virtue  of  a  brief 
of  Pope  Alexander,  Simon  bifhop  of  Paris,  in  1497, 
drew  them  up  a  body  of  ilatutes,  and  gave  them  the 
rule  of  St  Auguftine.  It  was  necefFary,  before  a  wo- 
man could  be  admitted,  that  (he  had  frrft  committed 
the  fin  of  the  flefh.  None  were  admitted  who  were 
above  ^5  years  of  age.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  lalt' 
century,  none  but  penitents  were  admitted  ;  but  fince 
its  reformation  by  Mary  Alvequin,  in  1616,  none  have 
been  admitted  but  maids,  who,  however,  ftill  retain 
the  ancient  name  penitents. 

PENITENTS,  an  appellation  given  to  certain  fra- 
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psnitents    didingiuilied  by  the  dllferent   P<!n;ient» 
fliape  and  colour  of  the  r  ha'iits.     Thefe  are  feculir 
focieties,  who  have  their  rules,  llatutcf,  and  churches, 
and  make  public  proweffions    under    their    particular  _ 
crolfes  or  banners.     Of  thefs  thfre  arc  more  than  a 
hundred,  the  moll  confi  lerable  of  which  are  as  fol- 
low :  the  vi'hite  penitents,  oi  which  jhere  are  feveral 
diffetent  forts  at  Rome,  tihe  moil  ancient  of  which  was 
conlHtuted  in  I2'i4;  the  brethren  of  this  fraternity 
every  year  give  portion*  to  a  certain  number  of  young 
girls,  in  order  to  their  being  marriid  :  their  habit  is  a 
kind  ot  white  fackcloth,  and  on  the  flioulder  is  a  circle, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  red  and  white  crofs.    Black 
penitents,  the  moll  con.lderable  of  which  aie  the  bre- 
thren  of  mercy,  inllituted   in  1488   by  fome  Floren- 
tines, in  order  to  afilll  criminals  during  their  impri- 
fonmcnt,  and  at  the  time  of  their  death  :  on  the  ilajr 
of  execution,  they  walk   in    procclliou  before  ihem, 
fmging  the  feveu  penitential  pfalms  and  the  litTnles  ; 
and  after  they  are  dead,  they  take  them  down  from  the 
gibbn  and  bury  them  ;  their  habit  is  black  fackcloth. 
There  aie  others  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  liiry  fuch  per- 
f«ns  as  arc  found  dead  in  the  llreets :  thefe   wear  a 
death's  head  on  enle  fide  of  their  habit.    There  are  al- 
fo bliir,  grey,  red,  greerl,  »n.d  violet    penitents  ;    all 
which  are  vemarkable  for  little  elfeberules  the  dilTercnc 
colours  of  thf.ir  haliits. 

Mabillon  tells  us,  that  at  Turin  there  area  fet  of  pe- 
nitents kept  in  pay  to  walk  throu..;h  the  llrcets  in  pro- 
ctlTion,  and  cut  their  fhoidders  with  whips,  ^ncc. 

PfsiTFST';,  or  Convert!  of  the  Name  of  frfus,  a  con- 
gregation of  religious  at  Sovjlle  in  Spain,  confiding  of 
women  who  had  led  a  licentious  life,  founded  in  1550. 
This  moTiadery  is  divided  into  three  quarters  :  one  for 
profeiled  religious  ;  anotherfor  novices;  i  third  for  thofe 
who  are  umler  corredlion.  When  thefe  lall  give  figns 
of  a  real  repentance,  they  ar*  removed  into  the  quar- 
ter of  the  novices,  where,  if  they  do  not  behave 
themfelves  well,  they  are  remanded  to  their  correftion. 
They  obferve  the  rule  of  St  Augjuftine. 

PF.viTSNTt  ofOnvielo,  are  an  order  of  nuns,  inllituted 
by  Antony  Simoncelli,  a  gentleman  of  Orvieto  in  Italy. 
The  monallery  he  built  was  at  firll  defigned  for  the 
reception  of  poor  girls,  abandoned  by  their  parents, 
and  in  danger  of  lofing  their  virtue.  In  1662  it  was 
erefted  ii  to  a  monaftery,  for  the  reception  of  fuch  as, 
having  abandoned  themfelves  to  impurity,  were  wilhng 
to  take  up,  and  confecrate  themfelves  to  God  by  fo- 
lemn  vows.     Their  rule  is  that  of  the  Carmelites. 

Thefe  religious  have  this  in  peculiar,  that  they  un- 
dergo no  noviciate.  All  required  i:.,  that  they  con- 
tinue a  few  months  in  the  monaftery  in  a  fecular  ha- 
bit ;  after  which  they  are  admitted  to  the  vows. 

PENITENTI.M-,  an  ecclefiaftical  book  retained 
among  the  Romanifts;  in  which  is  prefcribcd  what  re- 
lates to  the  impofition  of  penance  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  penitents.     See  Penance. 

There  are  various  penitentials,  as  the  Roman  peni- 
tential, that  of  the  venerable  Bede,  that  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory III.  &c. 

PENITENTIARY,  in  the  ancient  Chriftian 
church,  a  name  given  to  certain  prelbytcrs  or  prieftb, 
appointed  in  every  church  to  receive  the  private  con- 
feliions  of  the  people,  in  order  to  facilitate  public  dif- 
cipline, by  acquainting  them  what  fins  were  to  be  ex- 
piated 
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U  piatcd  by  puSlic  penance,  and  to  »ppoir.t  private  pe- 
nan  e  for  fiich  private  crimes  as  were  not  proper  to  be 
pu'  lii-ly  cifnfiired. 

_,  Prsi  rFNTiARY,  at  tlie  court  of  Rorrr,  is  an  ofHce 
in  which  are  cxamineil  nnd  delivered  out  the  fecret 
bulls,  graces,  or  difpenfations  relating  to  cafes  of  con- 
f.iente,  conffffions,  .?»c. 

I'kmtentiary,  is  alfo  an  officer,  in  fome  cathe- 
drals, veftfd  with  power  from  the  bi(hop  to  alifolve,  in 
cafes  referved  to  him.  The  pope  has  at  prefent  his 
gran  1  penitentiary,  who  is  a  car.'.in  I,  an!  the  chief 
of  the  other  pcnitentiriry  priefts  eftibiilhed  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  who  confiilt  him  in  all  difFicult  cafes. 
He  prefides  in  the  penitentiary,  difpatches  difpenfa- 
tions, abfolutions,  &;c.  an  i  has  under  him  a  regent  and 
24  proftors,  or  advocates  of  the  facred  penitentiary. 

PENMAN-Mawr,  a  mountt^in  in  Cjernarvonfhire, 
1400  feet  high.  It  h  ngs  pcrpendicnhrly  over  the 
fea,  at  fo  vaft  a  hei,!;ht,  that  few  fpeftator^  are  al.le  to 
look  down  tlie  dreadful  iletp.  On  the  fide  which  is 
next  the  fea,  there  i?  a  roail  cut  out  of  the  fide  of  the 
rock,  about  fix  or  feven  feet  wide,  which  winds  up  a 
fteep  afcent,  and  ufed  to  \e  deiended  on  one  fu!e  only 
by  a  flight  wall,  in  fome  parts  about  a  yard  his;h,  and 
in  others  by  only  a  br.nk,  that  f -arce  rofe  a  foot  a'ove 
the  load.  The  fea  was  feen  daftiinj^  its  waves  40  fa- 
thoms helow,  with  the  mountain  rifing  a<!  much  above 
the  travrller's  head.  This  danperous  road  was  .1  few 
years  ago  fccured  by  a  wall  breaft-hiph,  to  the  builJ- 
injf  of  which  the  city  of  Dublin  largely  contributed,  it 
btinjr  in  the  high  road  to  Holyhead. 

PENN  (Sir  William),  «as  born  at  Briflol  in  1621, 
and  inclined  from  his  youth  to  maritime  afla  rs.  He 
was  made  captain  at  21  years  of  age,  rear-admir?l  of 
Irehnd  at  23,  vice  admiral  <-f  Irel  ind  at  25,  admiral 
to  the  Scra'ts  at  29,  vice-admiral  of  Enghu'd  at  31, 
«nd  general  in  the  firft  Dutch  war  at  32.  Whence  re- 
turning in  1655,  ^^  ^^  chofen  reprefentative  for  the 
town  of  Weymouth  ;  and  in  16C0  was  made  commif- 
fioner  of  the  a  Imiralty  an  1  njvy,  governor  of  the  town 
and  fort  of  Kinfale,  viceadminil  of  Mu:iftcr,  and  a 
member  of  that  provincial  council.  In  1664  he  wao 
chofen  great  captain-commander  under  the  duke  of 
York,  and  diftinguifheJ  himfelf  in  an  engagement  a- 
painll  the  Dutch  fleet  ;  after  which  he  took  leave  of 
the  fea,  but  continued  in  his  other  employments  till 
16^19.     He  d'ed  in  1670. 

PcNN  (William),  an  eminent  writer  among  the  Qiia- 
kcrs,  and  the  planter  and  kgiflitor  of  Penfylvania, 
was  the  fon  of  the  above  Sir  \S'illiam  Penn,  and  was 
born  at  London  in  1644.  In  1660,  he  was  entered  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Chrift-church.  in  Oxford  ; 
but  having  before  received  an  imprrffion  from  the 
preaching  of  one  Thomas  I.oe  a  (^akcr,  withdrew 
with  fome  other  ftudents  from  the  national  worlhip, 
and  held  private  meetings,  where  they  preached  and 
prayed  amongll  thcmfelvcs.  This  giving  great  offence 
to  the  heads  of  the  college,  Mr  Penn,  though  but  16 
years  of  age,  wa,s  fined  for  nonconformity  ;  and  ronti- 
nnir.g  his  Religious  cxercifes,  w^-s  at  length  exretlei!  his 
college.  Upon  his  return  home,  he  wis,  on  the  fame 
account,  treated  with  great  feverity  by  bis  father,  who 
at  l,dl  turned  him  out  of  doors;  but  his  rcfentmont  af- 
terwards abating,  he  fent  him  to  I'mnce  in  company 
with  lomc  ^letfons  of  quality  ;  where  he  continued  a 


confiderable  time,  and  returned  not  only  well  iT<ilIcd  in 
the  French  lan.-nage,  but  a  polite  and  accomplifhed  ^ 
pentleman.    About  the  year  1666,  his  fatlur  commit- 
ted to  his  care  a  confi  '.<rable  e'.late  in  Irehnd.     Btinf> 
found  in  one  of  the  Quakers  meetings  in  Cork,  he, 
with  many  others,  was  thrown  into  prifon  ;  Init,  on  hi} 
writing  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  was  foon  difcharged. 
However,  his  father  being  informed  he  ftill  adhered  to 
his  opinions,  fenc  for  him  to  England,  and  finding  him 
inflexible  to  all  his  arguments,  turned  him  out  of  doors 
a  fecond  time.     About  the  year   16G8,  be  became  a. 
public  preacher  amona:  the  Quikcrs ;  and  that  year 
was  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  'Power,  where  he 
wrote  feveral  treiitifes.     Being  difcharged  after  feven 
months  imprifonment,  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he 
alfo  preached  amoiigft  the  Quakers.      lleturning  to 
Englan  '.,  he  was  in  1670  committed  to  Newgate,  fnr 
pf?acl'.ing  in  Gracechurch-ftreet  meeting-houfe,  Lon- 
don ;  but  being  tri?d  at  the  feffions  houfe  in  the  Old 
Pjiiley,  he  was  acquitted.     In    September  the  fp.T.c 
year,  his  father  dierl  ;  and  being  perfetftly  leconciltd  to 
him,  left  him  loth  his  paternal  'ilefling and  a  plentiful 
eftate.     But  his  perfections  were  not  yet  at  an  end  ; 
for  in  1671  he  was  committe<l  to  Newgate  for  preach- 
ing at  a  meeting  in  Wheelcr-ftreet,  London  ;  and  du- 
ring his  imprifonment,  which  continued  fix  motiths,  he 
alfo  wrote  feverl  treatifes.     After  hia  difcharge,  he 
went  into  Hollan  i  and  Germany  ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1671,  married  and  fettled  with  his  fa- 
mily at  Ritkmanfworth  in   Hertfordftiire.     The  fame 
yesr  he  publilhed  feveral  pieces ;  and  particularly  one 
aLTainll  Reeve  andMuggleton.  In  1677,  heagjin  travel- 
led into  Holland  and  Gern:iany  in  order  to  propagate  his 
opinions;  and  lia  i  frequent  converfations  with  the  prin- 
cefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and 
filler  to  the  princefs  Sophia,   mother  to  king  Geo.  I. 
In  1 6^*1,  king  Charles  II.  in  confideration  of  the  fer- 
vices  of  Mr  Penn's  father,  and  feveral  debts  c'.ue  to  him 
from  the  crown  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  granted  Mr 
Penn  and  his  heir.;  the  province  lying  on  the  weft  fi.'!e 
of  the  liver  Delaware  in  North  America,  which  from 
thence  obtained  the  name  of  Fciify/van'in.     Upon  this 
Mr  Penn  publilhcd  a  brief  account  of  that  province, 
with   the  king's  patent  ;  and   propofing  an  eafy  pur- 
chafe  of  l::nds,  and  good  terms  of  fettlement  for  fuch 
as  were   inclined  to  remove  thither,  many  went  over. 
Thefe  having  made  and  improved  their  i)lantation3  t» 
good  advantage,  the  governor,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
planters  from   ti.e   native   Indians,  appointed  commif- 
fioncrs  to  purchafe  the  land  he  had   received  from  the 
king  of  the  native  Indians,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
them.     The  city  of  Philadelphia  wasplr-.nned  and  luilt ; 
and  he  himfelf  drew  up  the  fundamental  conilitutions 
of  Penfylvania  in  24  articles.      In  168  i,  he  was  elec- 
ted a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  the  next  year 
he  embarked  for  Penfylvania,  where  he  continued  about 
two  yeais,  and  returned  to  England  in  Augutt  1684. 
Upon  the  acccffion  of  King  James  to  the  throne,  he 
was  taken  into  a  great  degree  of  favour  with  his  Ma- 
jelly,  which  expofed  him  to  the  imputation  of  being  a 
Papift  ;  but  from  which  he  fully  vin  '.icated  himfelf. 
However,  upon  the  Revolution,  he  was  examined  be- 
fore the  council  in  i6!sB,  and  obliged  to  give  fecuricy 
for  his  appearance  on  the  firft  day  of  next  term,  which 
was  alteiwards  continued.     He  was  feveial  times  dif- 
charged 
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Penn,  charged  and  examined  ;  and  at  length  warrants  t  eing 
.'""'"  ifTiied  out  againft  him,  he  wa^.  obliged  to  conceal  hira- 
*  fclf  for  two  or  three  years.  Being  at  laft  pcrniiitttd  to 
appear  before  the  kinij;  and  council,  he  reprefenteii  his 
innocence  fo  effci-'hially  that  he  was  acquitted.  In  Au- 
guft  1699,  he,  with  his  wile  and  family,  embarked  for 
Penfylvania  ;  whence  he  returned  in  1701,  in  order  to 
vindicntc  his  proprietary  right,  which  had  been  atta  k- 
ed  during  his  abfence.  Upon  Queen  Anne's  acccfTion 
to  the  crown,  he  was  in  great  favour  with  her,  and  was 
often  at  court.  But,  in  1 707,  he  was  involved  in  a  law. 
fuit  with  the  executors  of  a  perfon  who  had  been  for. 
itierly  his  ftcward  ;  and,  thoui^h  many  thought  him  ag- 
grieved, the  court  of  chancery  did  not  think  proper  to 
relieve  him  ;  upon  which  account  he  was  obliged  to  live 
within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  for  ftvcral  months,  till  the 
natter  in  difputc  was  accommod^ited.  He  died  in 
I7f8. 

At  one  period  of  bis  life,  Penn  lodged  in  a  houfe  in 
Norfolk-llrtct  in  the  Strand.  In  the  entrance  to  it 
he  had  a  petping-holc,  through  whii.h  he  could  fee 
cny  perfon  that  came  to  him.  A  creditor  one  day 
ftnt  in  his  name,  and  having  been  made  to  wait  more 
than  a  leafonable  time,  lie  knocked  for  the  fervant, 
whom  he  allced,  *'  Will  not  thy  mafter  fee  me  ?" 
"  Friend  (anfwered  the  fervaut)  he  has  feen  thee,  but 
fce  does  not  like  thee." 

Mr  Pcnn's  friendly  and  pacific  manner  of  treating 
the  Indians  produced  in   them  an   extraordinary  love 
lor  him  and  his  people  ;  fo  that  they  have  maintained 
a  perfect  amity  with  the  Englilh  in   Penfylvania  ever 
iince.      He  was  the  greatcft  bulwark  of  the  Quakers  ; 
in  whofe  defence  he  wrote  numberlefs  pieces,    Bcfidcs 
the  above  works,  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  others ; 
the  moll  elleemed   of  which    are,    i.  His  Primitive 
Chriftianity  revived.     2.   His  defence  of  a  paper,  in- 
tided   Go/pel  Truths,  againjl  the  Exceptions  of  the  Hi- 
fiop   of  Cork.      3.     His    Perfualive    to    Moderation. 
4.  His  Good  Advice  to  the  Church  of  England,  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  Proteftant  Diffenter.  5.  The  Sandy 
Foundation  fliakcn.     6.  No  Crofs,  no  Crown.    7.  The 
great  Cafe  of  Liberty  of  Confcience  debated.     8.  The 
ChriiUan  Quaker  and  his  Teftimony  ilated  and  vindi- 
cated.    9.  A  Difcourfe  of  the  general  Rule  of  Faith 
?nd  Praftice,  and  Judge  of  Controveify.      10.  Eng- 
land's Prefent  Intcrell  confidered.      11.  An  Addrefs 
10  Proteflants.       12.   His   Refliftions    and   Maxims. 
13.  His  Advice  to  his  Children.      14.  His  Rife  and 
Progrefs  of  the  People  called  ^lalers.      15.  A  Trea- 
tife  on  Oaths.     Moll  of  thcfe  have  pafTcd  fcveral  edi- 
tions, fome  of  thrm  many.     The  letters  between  Wil- 
liam Pcnn  and  Dr  Tillotfon,  and  William  Penn  and 
William  Popple,  Efq;   together  wiih  Penn's  letters  to 
the  princefs  Eliiabeth  of  the   Rhine,  and  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Homes,  as  alfo  one  to  his  wile  on  his  going  to 
Penfylvania,  are  inferted  in  his  works,  which  were  firll 
colleiJled  and  publifhed  in  2  vols  foho  ;  and  the  parts 
finct  felecled  and   abridged  into  1  vol.  folio,  arc  very 
much  and  dtfervedly  admired  for  the  good  fenfe  they 
contain. 

PENNATUKA,  or  Sea-pen,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genu*  of  zoophyte,  which,  though  it  fwiras  about 
Ireely  in  the  fta,  approaches  near  to  the  gorgonia. 
This  genus  hath  a  bone  along  the  middle  of  the  in- 
£de,  which  i«  its  chief  fuppouj  and  this  bone  re> 


ceives  the  fupply  of  its  olTeous  matter  by  the  fame  P 
polype  mouths  that  furniflt  it  with  nourilhment.  ~ 
Linnius  reckons  fevtn  fpecic?.  The  name  zoophytes 
under  which  this  genus  is  ranked,  it  is  well  known  fig- 
nifies,  that  the  creature  partakes  both  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  nature  ;  but  fome  have  fuppofed  it  to  be 
nothing  more  but  a  fucus  or  fea  plant.  It  is  certain* 
ly  an  animal,  however,  and  as  fuch  is  free  or  loco- 
motive.  Its  body  generally  expands  into  procefTes  on 
the  upper  parts,  and  thefe  procefTes  or  branches  are 
furnilhed  with  rows  of  tubular  denticles  :  they  have  a 
polype  head  proceeding  from  each  tube. 

The  fea-pen  is  not  a  coralline,  but  diftingnifhed 
from  it  by  this  fpecific  difference,  corals,  corallines, 
alcyoonia,  and  all  that  order  of  beings,  adhere  (Irmly 
by  their  bafes  to  fubmarine  fubitaHces,  but  the  fea- 
pen  either  fwims  about  in  the  water  or  floats  upon 
the  furface. 

The  Honourable  Dr  Coote  Molefworth  lately  fent 
one  of  thefe  animals  to  the  ingenious  Mr  Ellis,  the 
author  of  many  curious  papers  on  the  nature  of  coral- 
lines,  which  was  taken  in  a  trawl  in  72  fathoms  water, 
near  the  harbour  of  Brcll  in  France  :  the  fame  fpecies 
are  frequently  found  in  the  ocean  from  the  coafl  of 
Norway  to  the  Mediterranean  fea,  fometimes  at  coufi- 
derable  depths,  and  fometimes  floating  on  the  furface. 
Mr  Ellis's  defcription  of  that  fent  him  by  Dr  Molcf. 
worth  is  as  follows  : 

Its  general  appearance  greatly rcfembles  thatof  a  quill 
feather  of  a  bird's  wing  (fee  Plate  CCCLXXXVIII. 
fig.  I.);  it  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  of  areddifli  co- 
lour; along  the  lack  there  is  a  groove  from  the  quill 
part  to  the  extremity  of  the  feathered  part,  as  there  ia 
in  a  pen  ;  the  feathered  part  confitts  of  fins  proceeding 
from  the  flera,  as  expreffed  in  the  figure.  The  fins  move 
the  animal  backward  and  forward  in  the  water,  and 
are  furniflied  with  fuckers  or  mouths  armed  with  fila- 
irientd,  which  appear  magnified  as  fig.  3.  There  i» 
no  perforation  at  the  bottom,  and  therefore  Mr  Ellis  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  exuviaof  the  animals  upon  which  it 
feeds  are  difcharged  by  the  fame  apertures  at  which  the 
food  is  taken  in ;  and  in  this  it  is  not  lingular,  Nature 
having  obferved  the  fame  isconomy  in  the  Greenland 
polype,  dtfcribed  by  Mr  Ellis  in  his  EfTay  on  Coral- 
lines. Each  fucker  has  eifjbt  filaments,  which  are 
protruded  when  prey  is  to  be  caught  ;  but  at  other 
times  they  are  drawn  back  Into  their  cafes,  which  are 
furnilhed  at  the  end  with  fpicuU,  that  clofe  together 
round  the  entrance,  and  defend  this  tender  part  from 
external  injuries. 

Dr  Bohadfch  of  Prague  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  one  of  thefe  animals  alive  in  the  water,  and 
he  gives  the  following  account  of  what  he  faw  :  "  A 
portion  of  the  llem  contracted,  and  became  of  a  flrong 
purple  colour,  fo  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  liga- 
ture round  it ;  this  apparent  ligature,  or  zone,  moved 
upwards  and  downwards  fucccffively  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  ftcm,  as  well  the  feathered  as  the 
naked  part  ;  it  began  at  the  bottom,  and  moving  up- 
wards to  the  other  extremity,  it  there  difappeared, 
and  at  the  fame  inllant  appeared  again  at  the  bottom, 
and  afctnded  as  before  ;  but  as  it  afcended  through  the 
feathered  or  pinnated  part,  it  became  paler.  When 
this  zone  is  much  conltrifted,  the  trunk  above  it 
fwells,  and  acquires  the  form  of  an  onion ;  the  con- 
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tuU  ffrij^ion  of  the  trunk  gives  the  colour  to  the  zone, 
""  for  the  intermediate  parts  are  paler  in  porportion  as 
the  zone  becomes  deeper.  The  end  of  the  naked 
trunk  i$  fometimes  curved  like  a  hook  ;  and  at  its  tx- 
trcrrity  there  is  a  fmus  or  chink,  which  grows  deeper 
while  the  purple  ring  is  afcendinof,  and  fhallower  as  it 
h  toming  down.  The  fins  have  four  motions,  upward 
and  downward,  and  backward  and  forward,  from  right 
to  Iflt,  and  from  left  to  right.  The  fltfliy  filaments,  or 
claws,  move  in  all  dircftions;  and  with  the  cylindrical 
psrt  from  which  they  proceed  are  fometimes  protruded 
from  the  fins,  and  fonatimts  hidden  with  them. 

Upon  diffetling  this  animal  the  following  pheno- 
mena were  difcovered.  When  the  trunk  was  opened 
lengthwife,  a  faltifh  liquor  flowed  out  of  it,  fo  vifcid 
as  to  hang  down  an  inch.  The  whole  trunk  of  the 
ftcm  was  found  to  be  hollow,  the  outward  membrane 
being  very  ftrong,  and  about  a  tenth  part  of  an  inch 
thick  :  within  this  membrane  appeared  another  much 
thinner  ;  and  between  thefe  two  membranes,  in  the 
pinnated  part  of  the  trunk,  innumerable  little  yellow- 
ilh  eggs,  about  the  fi/e  of  a  white  poppy  feed,  were 
feen  floating  in  a  wiiitifli  liquor  ;  about  three  parts  of 
the  cavity  within  the  inner  memhrvne  is  filled  by  a 
kind  of  yellovvilh  bone  :  this  bone  is  about  two  inches 
and  an  half  long,  and  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
in  the  middle  it  is  four  fquare,  but  towards  the  ends 
it  grows  round  and  very  taper,  that  end  bfing  finfit 
which  is  next  the  pinnated  part  of  the  trunk.  This 
feone  is  covered  in  its  whole  length  with  a  clear  )'cl- 
lowith  fkin,  which  at  each  end  runs  out  into  a  liga- 
ment ;  one  is  inferted  in  the  top  of  the  pinnated  trunk, 
ani!  the  other  in  the  top  of  the  naked  trunk  :  by  the 
help  of  the  uppir  ligament  the  end  of  the  bone  is 
either  bent  into  an  arch,  ordif;.ofed  in  a  flraight  line. 
1  he  fins  are  compofed  of  two  fliins  ;  the  outward 
one  is  itrong  and  leathery,  and  covered  over  wicli  an 
infinite  number  of  crimfon  ftreaks  ;  the  inner  Ikin  is 
thin  and  tranfparcnt :  the  fuckers  arc  alfo  in  the  fame 
manner  compofcd  of  two  fl<ins,  but  the  outward  ([iin 
is  fomething  fofter.  Both  the  fins  and  fuckers  are 
hollow,  fo  thi't  the  cavity  of  the  fuckers  may  commu- 
nicate with  thofc  of  the  hns,  as  the  cavity  of  the  fins 
docs  with  that  of  the  trunk. 

Dr  Shaw,  in  the  Hiilory  of  Algiers,  fays,  that 
thefe  animals  arc  fo  luminous  in  the  water,  that  in  the 
night  the  filhermen  difcovtr  fifl'.e"!  fwimming  about  in 
v.uious  depths  of  the  fea  by  the  light  ihcy  give  :  From 
this  extraordinary  qu.dily  Lini  jeus  cnl's  this  fpecics  of 
the  fea  pen,  ptnnululn  phofphoren,  and  remarks,  after 
giving  the  fynonems  of  other  authors,  Habilat  in  oceano 
fundum  iUuminnns. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  feapenf,  or  fpecies  of  this 
animal,  which  have  not  a  refemblance  to  a  pen.  Tlitre 
iiiis  the  kidney  fhaped  fe.i-pen  (^fte  fig.  3.),  the  feather 
of  the  peacock  filh  (fee  fig.  4.),  the  ])cnnatula  filof^  of 
Linnxus  (fee  fig.  5.),  his  pcimalula  lai-ita  (fee  fi^'.  6.), 
his  pennatula  rjiirabilis  (fee  fig.  7.),  and  the  fingcr- 
ihaptd  feapen  (fee  fig.  8.).  The  kidney  fiiaped  fei- 
pen  was  difcovered  fome  time  airo  on  the  coafl  of 
South  Carolina,  and  lent  to  Mr  Ell  9  by  John  Oregg, 
Efq;  of  Charlcftown.  It  is  of  a  fine  purple  colour  ; 
the  kidney  part  is  about  an  inch  from  end  to  end, 
and  about  half  an  inch  wide  in  the  narrowed  part  ; 
a  tail  pioceeds  from  the  middle  of  the  body,  which  is 
round  ilh,  and  about  an  inch  long ;  is  alfo  full  of  rings  like 
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an  earth-worm,  and  along  the  mid'.Ie  1-oth  of  the  up-     Penm", 
per  and  under   part  of  it  there  is  a  fmall  groove  which     Pi-'iny- 
runs  from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  there  is  no  perfo-         ^f~^. 
ration  at  either  extremity.     The  upper  part   of  the 
body  is  convex,   and  about  an  inch  thick;  the  whole 
furface  is  covered  with  fmall  yellow  Harry  openings, 
through  which  little  fuckers   are  protruded,  each  tur. 
nidied  with  (i-x.  tentacula,  or  filaments,  like   what   are 
obferved  on  fome  corals  ;  the  under  part  of  the  body 
is  quite  flat,  and  is  full  of  ramifications  ot  flcfhy  fibres 
which  proceeding  from  the  infertion  of  the  tail,   as  a 
common  centre,  branch  out  fo  as  to  communicate  with 
the   ftarry   openings  on  the  exterior  edge  and  upper 
furface   of  the    animal.      Of   all    the    pennatulse  yet 
known   the  feather  (liaped   one,  or  as  it  is  called   the 
filver  fea-pen  (fee  fig.  i),  is  the   largeft  as  well  as  the 
raoft  fpecious  in  its  appearance.   It  is  of  a  beautiful  fil. 
very  white,  elegantly  llriated  on  each  of  the  feather  like 
procefTes   with  lines   or  ftreaks  of  the  deepeft  blacks 
It  is  very  rare,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  feas.  There 
is  a  very   fine  fpecimen  of  this  fpecies  in   the   Britifh'- 
Mufeum. 

PENNI  (Giovanni  Francifco),  born  at  Florence  in  - 
148S,  was  the  difciple  of  Raphael,  who  obferving  his 
genius  and  integrity,  intruftcd  his  domcftic  concernf 
entirely  to  hismanai^ement ;  by  whi.h  means  he  got  the 
appellation  of  ilfutore,  or  the  "  iteward,"  whi -h  he 
retained  ever  after.  The  genius  of  Penni  was  univer- 
fal ;  but  his  greateft  pleafure  was  in  painting  landfcapeu 
and  buildings :  he  was  an  excellent  defigncr,  and  co- 
loured extremely  well  in  oil,  diftemper,  and  frefco. 
He  painted  portraits  in  an  exquifite  ftyle;  and  had  fuch 
happy  natural  talents,  that  Raphael  left  him  heir  to  his 
fortune  in  partnetfhip  with  Julio  Romano  his  fellow- 
difciple.  After  Raphael's  death,  Penni  painted  many 
pidtures  at  Rome,  particularly  in  the  palace  of  Chigi, 
fo  exaclly  in  the  flyle  of  his  mafter,  that  they  might 
nf  t  undeferveJly  have  been  imputed  to  him  :  hefinilli- 
ed,  in  conjunftion  with  Julio  and  Fierino  del  Vaga,  the 
celebrated  defigns  of  the  battles  of  Conltantine,  and 
others,  which  Raphael  had  left  imperfeft  ;  but  differ- 
ing with  them  about  a  copy  of  the  tran<ifiguration, 
which  the  pope  intended  for  the  king  of  France,  they 
feparated.  Penni  went  to  Naples  ;  but  the  air  of  that 
country  difagrecing  with  his  conftitution,  he  died  foon 
after  in  i  ^-28.  He  had  a  brother  called  Lucca  Penni, 
who  worked  at  Genoa  and  other  parts  of  Italy  in  con- 
junction with  Pierinodel  Vaga,  who  married  his  filter; 
he  went  thence  to  England,  where  he  worked  for 
Henry  VIII.  and  for  fevcral  merchaiito;  was  emp!oy- 
cii  by  Francis  1.  at  Fountaiiibleau  ;  but  at  laft  quitted 
the  pencil,  and  devoted  himfclf  to  engraving. 

PENNY,  ot  Pen  Y,  in  commerce,  an  ancient  EngliSi 
coin,  which  had  formerly  conJiderable  courfe  ;  but  is 
now  generally  dwindled  into  an  imaginary  money,  or 
money  of  account.  Camden  derives  the  word  fiom 
the  Latin  y*cfu«/fl,  "  money." 

The  ancient  Englifli  penny,  penig,  cr  pening,  W3« 
the  firft  filver  coin  ftruck  in  England  ;  nay,  and  the 
©nly  one  current  among  our  Saxon  anccllors  :  as  is 
agreed  by  C:imden,  Spelman,  Dr  Hicks,  Sic, 

The  penny  was  equal  in  weight  to  our  three-pence  ; 
five  of  them  made  one  fliiUing,  or  fcilling  Saxon  ;  33 
a  mark  or  mancufe,  equal  to  our  "]  s.  6  J. 

Till  the  time  of  King  Edw.  I.  the  penny  was  ftruck 
with  a  crols,  fo  deeply  indented  in  it,  thai  it  might  be 
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Vonny,    wfily  brnkei  rnd  parted,  on  occafion,  into  two  puts, 

IVnritli.    thence  calUil   halj-pmnies  ;  or  into  four,  thence  called 

'        fourlhhi^i,  or /arlhini;s. -■  Hul  that    prince   coined    it 

without  inJenlure  ;   in  lieu  of  which,   lii:   firll  llruck 

round  li-ilfpencr  and  fartl-.inijs. 

He  alfo  reduced  the  weight  of  the  penny  to  a  !\?nd- 
ar'.  ;  ordering  tluit  it  fliouhl  wci^h  3  2  gr.-'ins  (if  wheat, 
taken  out  of  the  mit'.dle  of  tlie  ear. — This  penny  was 
called  the  penny  JltrJing, — Twenty  of  tliefc  pence  were 
to  weiL;h  an  ounce ;  whence  the  penny  became  a 
wtijht  as  well  as  a  coin.  See  Sterling  and  Pi-.^si- 
IVeishl. 

The  pcuny  Ptrlinq;  is  now  nigh  difufed  as  a  coin  ; 
and  fcartc  hibfjlls,  but  as  a  money  of  account,  con- 
taining the  twelfth  part  of  a  fliilling,  or  the  I4cth  pait 
of  a  p  iind. 

Prssv,  in  ancient  (latutcs,  &c.  Is  nfed  for  all  filver 
money.  And  hence  the  luard-ptnny,  avtr-petii:y,  hundred- 
penny,  tilhini;  penny,  and  brolha/ penny. 

PK\rr-li'ir^/il,  a  Troy  weight,  containing  24  grains; 
each  j'rain  wcijhinpa  grain  of  wheat  gathered  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  ear,  well  dried.  The  name  took  its 
rife  hen-e,  that  this  was  anciently  the  weight  of  one  of 
our  ancient  fdver  pennies.      See  rEsNY. 

Twenty  of  thefc  penny-weijjhtsmTkean  ounce  Troy. 
PENRITH,  an  ancient  town  tT  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland in  England,  ftattd  under  a  Villi  called  Pfnrllh. 
Fell,  near  the  rivers  Er.mont  an  i  Lowther.  It  is  a 
great  thoroughfare  for  travellers;  but  has  little  other 
trade,  except  tanning,  and  a  fmall  manufafture  of 
checks.  Formerly  it  had  a  caftle,  but  it  is  now  in 
ruins.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  monument  of  great 
antiquity,  confiding  of  two  itone-pillars  1 1  feet  6  inches 
high,  and  5  in  circumfeience  in  the  lower  part,  which 
is  rounded  ;  the  upper  is  fquare,  and  tapers  to  a  point  ; 
in  the  fquare  part  is  feme  frct-woik,  and  the  relievo 
of  a  crofs ;  and  on  the  interior  fide  of  one  is  the  faint 
reprcfentation  of  fome  animal.  But  thefe  ftones  are 
nicrtifcd  at  their  lower  part  into  a  round  one  :  they 
are  at  out  15  feet  afonder,  and  the  fpace  between  them 
is  inclofed  on  each  fule  with  two  very  large  but  thin 
fcmiciri-ub.r  ftones  ;  fo  that  there  is  left  between  pillar 
ai:d  pillar  a  walk  of  two  feet  in  breadth.  Two  of 
ihefe  leffer  ftones  are  plain,  the  others  have  certain 
figures,  at  preftnt  fcarce  intelligible.  Not  far  from 
thefe  pillars  is  another  called  the  giant's  thumb,  five 
feet  eight  inihes  high,  with  an  expanded  head,  per- 
forated on  both  fides  ;  from  the  middle  the  fione  rifes 
a;ialn  into  a  Icfler  head,  rounded  at  top ;  but  no  part  h;is 
a  tendency  to  the  figure  of  a  crofs,  being  in  no  part 
Diutilatid.  '1  he  pillars  are  faid  to  have  been  fet  up 
in  memory  of  Sir  Owen  Csefarius,  a  famous  wariior 
buried  here,  who  killed  fo  many  wild  bears,  which 
much  intclled  this  county,  that  the  figures  of  bears, 
cot  put  in  lione,  on  each  fiiie  of  his  grave,  were  fet 
there  in  remembrance  of  the  execution  he  made  among 
thole  bcat^.s  ;  and  it  is  likwife  fald  his  body  exten(!ed 
from  one  pillar  to  the  other.  In  the  market-pla.e 
there  is  a  towii-houfe  of  wood,  beautified  with  tears 
climbing  up  a  ragged  Uaff.  There  is  a  memorandum 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  vellry  without,  that,  in  1598, 
226O  perfons  died  here  of  tlie  plague.  There  is  a 
charity  fcliool  in  this  place  for  20  boys,  and  another 
for  ■3,z  girls,  maintained  by  5;!.  a  year,  by  the  facra- 
ice-nt-mouey  and  parifti-ftock.     In   1715  the  Scotcli 
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Hi.hlaiiJcrfi  entered  this  town,  and  quartf  red  in  it  for  Pc 
a  night,  in  their  way  to  Prefton,  without  doing  much  *— 
harm;  but  in  the  lift  lehcllion,  in  174^,  they  iveri, 
it  isfiid,  very  rapiicious  and  cruel.  Its  handfome  fjiu- 
cious  church  has  been  lately  rebuilt,  and  the  riiof  fup- 
prrteil  by  pillars,  whofe  fliafts  aie  of  one  entire  reddilh 
Itonc,  dug  out  of  a  neighbouring  quarry.  On  the 
ea(t  part  of  the  pirifli,  iijion  the  north  bank  of  the  ri- 
vir  E.im(int,  time  are  two  c.ives  or  grottoes,  dug  out 
ct  the  iolid  rock,  and  liilR-ient  to  contain  100  men. 
The  pallage  to  iheni  is  very  narrow  and  dangerous; 
and  it  is  pofTiblc  that  its  perilous  accefs  miy  have 
(liven  it  the  name  of  y/;V  Paii'n  ;  though  the  vulgar  tell 
ftrange  (lories  of  one  I/is,  a  giant,  who  lived  there  in 
former  times,  and,  like  C^icus  of  old,  nfed  to  fei/e  men 
and  cattle,  and  draw  them  into  his  (leu  to  devour 
them.  I'ut  it  ia  highly  probable,  that  thefe  fubtcr- 
raneous  chambers  were  nnde  for  a  fecure  retreat  in 
time  of  fudden  dan/er  ;  and  the  iron  eates,  which  were 
taken  away  not  long  ago,  fecm  to  confirm  that  fuppo- 
fition.     W.  Lone-  ?,.  16.  N.  Lat.  54.  ^^. 

PENROSE  (^Tliomas),  was  the  Ion  of  the  Reve- 
rend  Mr  Pcnrofe,  reftor  of  Newbury,  Beik«,  a  man 
of  high  ih iracler  and  abilities,  dcfcended  from  an  an- 
cient Cornllh  family,  beloved  and  lefpeCted  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Mr  Penrofr,  jun.  btini^  intended  for  the  •. 
cliurth,  pnrfued  his  (Indies  with  fiiccefs,  at  Chrlil- 
church,  Oxon,  until  the  fumn.er  of  1762,  when  hio 
eager  turn  to  the  naval  and  mlllt  iry  line  oveipowering 
his  attachment  to  his  real  interelt,  lie  left  his  college, 
and  embarked  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  ag.Tinft 
Nova  Colonia,  in  South  America,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Mienamara.  The  ilFue  was  fatal.  The 
Clive  (the  latgeft  velfel)  was  burnt ;  and  though  the 
Ambufcade  efcaped  (on  board  of  which  Mr  Penrofe, 
acting  as  lieutenant  of  marines,  was  wounded),  yet  the 
hardlhips  which  he  afterwards  fultiined  in  a  prize  (loop, 
in  which  he  was  flationtd,  utterly  ruined  bis  conlUtu- 
tion.  Returning  to  England  with  ample  teilimonials 
ot  his  gallantry  and  good  behaviour,  he  finilhed,  at 
Hertford  College,  Oxon,  his  courie  of  if 'idies  ;  and 
having  ti'.keii  orders,  a:cepi:ed  the  curacy  of  Newbury, 
the  income  of  which,  by  the  voluntary  fubf  ription  of 
the  inhabitants,  was  (  onfiderably  augmented.  Aitcr 
he  hr.d  continued  in  that  lli;tion  about  nine  years,  it 
feemed  as  if  the  clouds  of  difappointnient,  which  hal 
hitherto  overlhadowcd  his  profpefts,  and  tinfturcd  hi^i 
poetical  efTays  with  gloom,  wer:r  <  tearing  away  ;  for 
he  was  then  prefented  by  a  tiiend,  who  knew  his 
worth  and  honoured  his  abilitits,  to  a  living  wotth 
near  500  1.  per  annum.  It  caii.e,  however,  too  late  ; 
for  the  llate  of  Mr  Pcnrofe's  health  was  now  fuch  ai 
left  little  hope,  except  in  the  alTiltancc  of  the  waters 
of  Lriitol.  Tiiithcr  he  went ;  and  there  he  I'ied  in 
J  779,  aged  3^1  years.  In  1768  he  nurrxd  Mifs  Mary 
Slocock  of  Newbury,  by  whom  he  had  one  child, 
Thomas,  who  was  educated  at  WInton  College. 

Mr  Pcnrofc  was  rtlpeCted  for  his  extenfive  erudition, 
admired  for  his  eloquence,  and  equally  beloved  and 
efteeined  for  his  foclal  qualities.  By  the  po.ir,  towards 
whom  he  wap  liberal  to  his  utraod  ability,  he  was  ve- 
nerated to  the  liighell  degree.  In  oratory  and  com- 
pofition  his  talents  were  great.  His  pencil  was  ready 
as  his  pen,  and  on  fubjetts  of  humour  had  uncommon 
merit.  To  his  poetical  abilities  the  public,  by  th.cir 
7  recep- 
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ITT!,  reception  of  hi?  Flights  of  Fancy,  &r.  hsvc  given  a 
faccU  favourable  tellimony.  'I  o  fiim  up  tlic  whole,  his  figure 
*  and  adJrt-fs  were  a3  plcafing  as  his  mind  was  orna- 
mented. 

PENRYN,  a  town  of  Corn^-pU,  in  England,  feated 
on  a  hill  r.t  the  entnmce  of  Falniouth-haven  by  Pen- 
elennis  caftle.  It  confuls  ot  about  300  houfc6  ;  rnd  the 
ftrects  3ie  l.road  and  well  paved.  There  are  fo  many 
gardens  and  orchard's  in  it,  that  it  refembks  very  much 
R  town  in  a  wood.  It  is  well  watered  with  livultts, 
and  has  pn  Erm  of  the  f'a  on  each  fide  of  it,  with  a 
pco  1  cudomho'ifc  and  qn  ;y,  ?.nd  otl  cr  neat  !  uildings. 
Il  drives  .1  confivlcrablc  trade  in  pilch  r  Is,  and  in  the 
New.'^riunc'lanii  tilTicry.  It  was  anciently  jfovtrried  hy 
n  prrtricve  ;  but  James  I.  made  it  a  corporation,  ron- 
ilfting  of  a  mayor,  11  alvlermen,  1  2  iommoncoun(;il- 
hien,  with  a  recordrr,  fteward.  Sec.  an  office  of  record 
rviry  three  week^,  with  a  prifon,  and  power  to  try 
felons  in  their  jiirifdicflion.  /^nd  he  granted,  that  the 
mayor  and  two  aldermen  fht  uld  be  julliccs  of  the  pe.ice, 
and  thst  they  fhould  have  a  j;uildhall.  There  was 
once  a  monalUry  in'this  place,  which  was  a  cell  to 
Kirton  ;  and  there  arc  dill  to  be  fctn  a  tower,  2nd 
pait  ot  the  garden  walls,  the  luins  of  a  collegiate 
church.  It  has  neither  chuirh  nor  chapel,  liit  1  eiongs 
to  the  parifii  of  Giuvias,  a  quarter  ot  a  mile  off  It 
has  fcnt  nlePlbcI^  to  parliamint  ever  fei-ee  the  full 
y<ar  of  Quetn  Maiy  ;  and  J»mcs  II.  praiitcJ  it  a  new 
charter,  whereVy  their  elcttu  n  was  \eilcd  in  the  ma- 
giltrscy  only  ;  but  it  was  nevtr  made  ufe  of,  all  the 
inhabitants  that  pay  fcot  and  lot,  who  are  not  much 
a!  ove  ICO,  beinp  the  eleiScrs.  Mr  Rymtr  gives  a 
very  reniarkable  account  hew  Penryn  was  once  faved 
by  a  company  of  (liolling  player*.  He  fsys,  that  to- 
wards the  latter  end  ol  the  i6th  ctntury  the  Spaniards 
were  l.ndingto  !  urn  the  town  jiift  a^  the  jikyers  weie 
fcttiuji  S;nilon  upon  the  Philiflincs;  which  perlorm- 
ance  was  arccmpaniid  with  fuch  druranriing  and  (htuit- 
iiig,  that  the  Spaniards  thou:;ht  fome  ambulh  was  laid 
for  ihtiT,,  and  fiamptrtd  hack  to  their  fhips.  Queen 
Eli/.abf  ih  Icunf'ed  a  iree-fchool  in  this  place.  W.  Long. 
5.  ;?  ?.  N    I.at.  50.  23. 

I'ENSACOLA,  a  fettlement  in  North  Arrtrica, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  WJ.S  tftabhfhed  by  the  French,  and  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  in  17C3.  Its  full  difecverer  was  Selaltian 
Cabot  In  1497. 

The  year  1781,  fo  dlfaftnus  to  Britain  in  other 
•  re fpcSs,  was  alfo  remarkabL-  for  the  reduftlon  of  Pen- 
Iicola  by  the  Spaniards  under  Don  Bernardo  Galvez. 
Great  pieparitlona  for  this  expedition  had  been  making 
nt  the  Hiivannnh  ;  but  it  was  for  fon.e  time  retarded 
by  a  drc'dful  huriiciinc  which  attacked  the  Spanilh 
fleet,  and  ly  which  four  (liips  of  the  line,  bcfides 
others  of  inferior  ice,  were  loft,  together  with  the 
people  on  1  oard,  to  the  anount  of  more" than  2100. 
By  this  difalh-r  the  lemnindtr  were  obliged  to  put 
back  to  the  HavannEh  to  repair  ;  but  as  foon  as  the 
fleet  was  sgaln  judged  capable  of  putting  to  fta,  an 
en'.barkatioii  was  maiie  of  near  8cco  n-.tn,  with  i)on 
Bernardo  at  their  heii.,  together  with  five  (hips  of  the 
line,  who  arrived  at  Penfacola  on  the  9th  of  March 
1781.  This  force  was  foon  augmented  by  ten  fhips 
of  the  line  and  fix  fiigates;  while  G-i  eral  Campbill, 
the  Britifli  i-overuor,  could  oppofc  (uch  a  formidable 
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armament  with  few  more  than  tooo  men,  confiiling  of 
fome  regulars  End  leamen,  with  the  inhabitants.  The 
entr.inee  of  the  harbour,  which  was  the  principal  ob- 
jcA  of  defence,  wai.  guarded  I  y  two  fmall  armed  vcf- 
fels,  but  they  were  infufficient  to  fecond  the  bndcries 
that  had  been  etecled  for  its  proteclion  ;  and  thefe, 
wlthotit  the  affilUiK-c  of  fome  fiilp^  of  force,  \>'ere  in- 
capable  of  lefilling  a  vik:oious  attack.  Notwitiiftand- 
ing  this  prov'.igious  odds,  honcver,  the  Spaniards  met 
with  the  moft  determined  o;;pcfition.  Every  inch  of 
ground  was  difputed  with  the  grcatell  rtfohition.  The 
h,  rbour  w; «  not  forced  without  the  ereatcft  difn:ulty, 
nor  could  the  veffds  \e  tskeu  that  de.'endcd  it ;  tlis 
rorr.panlts  belonging  to  them,  alter  fetting  them  oa 
fire,  retired  on  fiiore. 

The  Spaniards,  now  in  pofTefiion  of  the  haibour, 
invefted  the  place  in  form,  and  made  their  approaches 
in  a  cautious  and  regular  manner ;  while,  on  the  other 
hani!,  the  befieged  were  no  Icfs  aftlve  and  vigilant  in 
their  own  defen'.e.  Sallies  were  made  occafionaliy 
with  great  fuctefs,  at  the  fame  time  that  an  uninter- 
rupted fire  was  k.^pt  up  in  iuch  .i  manner  as  not  only 
greatly  to  anney,  !~ut  even  to  rtrike  the  befiegirs  with 
ailonl(hincnt.  This  Incenfcd  the  Spanirti  ireneral  the 
more,  as  he  knew  that  the  ijariifon  could  exptft  no 
rt]i>;f,  and  therefore  that  ftli  their  efforts  cou'd  only 
piolong  the  elate  e>f  their  fuirendcr.  The  refiilance 
was  ti.e  more  mortify  iii.y,  as  !je  was  perfeAly  co'ifcious 
of  the  bravery  of  his  troc^ps  ;  and  he  had  artillery  fit, 
as  his  offic.rs  expreffed  themfelves,  "  to  be  employed 
againrt  Gibraltar."  With  all  thefe  advantages,  how- 
ever, fo  refolute  was  the  defence  of  the  garrifon,  that 
after  the  fiege  had  continued  for  two  months,  very  little 
hope  could  be  entertained  of  its  fpeeeiy  termination. 
As  they  defpaired  therefore  of  making  any  effecln.l 
im;  rcffion  1  y  means  of  their  cannon,  they  erected  a 
battery  of  movtaro,  with  which  they  bombarded  a  re- 
doubt that  roi,  maiuied  the  main  avenue  to  tliC  place  ; 
and  in  ihi-i  th.'y  were  favoured  l.y  an  unexpefted  acci- 
dent. On  the  Sth  of  May  a  (hell  burll  open  the 
door  of  tlie  powder  magazine  under  the  redoubt,  by 
which  it  was  blown  up,  with  the  lofs  of  near  100  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Fortur.ately  for  the  garrifon, 
however,  two  flink-works  ftil!  remained  entire,  from 
both  which  fo  heavy  a  fire  was  kc;t  up,  that  though 
an  affiult  was  imre  'lately  given,  ihe  iiffllants  were  re- 
pulfcd  with  great  flaughter.  This  afforded  lei  fine  to 
the  garrifon  to  carry  off  the  wounictJmen,  v.ith  fome 
of  the  artillery,  and  to  fplke  up  the  reft.  As  the 
enemy,  however,  foon  recovered  thenifc;ves,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  fei'eral  llorm,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
abandon  the  fiink  w;irk<,  and  retire  irto  the  bo  Iv  of 
the  jnace.  The  pcff'-ffion  of  thefc  outwoiks,  however, 
gave  the  tremy  fuel)  a '» intair"',  th.Tl  the  pljcc  'Aa* 
no  longer  tenable.  Their  fituatlon,  on  a  rifinr  c round, 
en:.bl.d  ihem  to  command  the  b;;ttciy  ejppofi  e  to  their 
chief  approach  with  faiall  arms,  and  lo  lir.gL'  ourthe 
men  at  their  it:u!is  A  capituiaron  therefore  bec:!me 
alfoluttly  nccellLry,  whicli  was  obtained  on  honourable 
term?.  The  town,  with  the  whc>le  province  of  Well 
Florida,  wasconlhmed  to  the  Spaniajis  by  the  treaty 
of  1783.     W.  Long.  87.  23.   N.  Lit.  30.  22. 

PENSANCE,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  at 

the  bottom   of   Mountfbay,  about  tm  miles  fiom  the 

Lart-J's  End.    1 1  was  burnt  in  1595  bjr  the  Spmiards, 
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Perfi'f«,  vho,  with  four  galleyi,  furprlfcd  this  part  of  the  coaft, 
.  '''''*;'°"'and  ftt  fire  to  fcvcral  villages  and  farms :  but  it  was 
*■  foon  after  rebuilt,  made  one  of  the  coinajje  towns, 
anil  has  now  a  confideiablc  trav'.f.  It  lies  in  the  p-<ri(h 
oi  Ma 'rrn,  noted  f<'r  iti  redorative  fprinij,  very  tfltc- 
tiwl  in  the  cure  of  lamenefs  as  wrll  as  the  cholic,  &.c. 
It  ifc  well  I  uilt  and  prpulouc,  £nd  has  many  (hips  I'C- 
long'ntj  to  it.  The  (horc  alounJs  fo  with  lead,  tin, 
and  copper  ore,  that  the  veins  thereof  appear  on  the 
utmo't  extent  of  lan^l  at  low-water  mark. 

PENSILFS  HdRTi,  Hanging  Ganlent,  in  antiquity. 
See  Baiiylon,  n"  <;. 

PENSII.V'ANIA,  late  one  of  the  principal  Britilh 
colonics  in  North  America,  had  its  name  from  the  fa- 
mous (^aker  William  Pcnn,  fon  ol  Sir  William,  com- 
mandtr  of  the  Englifh  fleet  in  Oliver  CiomwcU's  time, 
and  in  the  bcginnuig  of  Ch.  II. 's  rtign,  who  obtained 
.a  grant  of  it  in  the  year  i')79  ;  is  bounded  on  the  call 
by  Delaware  biy  and  river,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; 
en  the  noith  I  y  tVe  tountry  of  the  Iroquois,  or  five 
nations ;  and  on  the  foi.tli  ^nd  wifl  Ly  Maryland.  Its 
extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  200  miles;  luit 
ita  breadth  varies  greatly,  from  15,  and  even  Icfs,  to 
near  200. 

The  air  in  Penfilvania  is  fweet  and  clear.  The  fall, 
or  autirfiin,  be^'ins  about  the  20th  of  Oflober,  tnd 
lafts  till  the  beginning  of  December,  when  the  winter 
ftts  in,  which  coiuinues  till  March,  and  is  fometinies 
f  xtremtly  cold  and  ftvcre  ;  but  the  air  is  then  generally 
dry  an.l  hi.-.lthy.  The  river  Delaware,  thouc;h  very 
broad,  is  often  frozen  over.  From  March  to  June, 
that  is,  in  the  fpring,  the  weather  is  more  inconlhnt 
than  in  the  other  feafons.  In  the  months  of  July, 
AugufV,  and  Scpccmber,  the  heats,  would  be  almoll  in- 
tolrrabk,  if  they  w<.Te  not  mitigated  by  frequent  cool 
breezes.  The  wind  during  the  fummer  is  generally 
fouth-weft  ;  but  in  the  wiiuer  blows  (or  the  mod  part 
from  the  north  weft,  over  the  fnowy  frozen  mountains 
and  lakes  of  Canada,  which  occafions  the  exceffive  cold 
dunng  that  fcaibn.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  of  this 
(late  difters  not  materially  fiom  thit  of  Connefticut, 
except  that  on  the  well  fide  ot  the  niounta'ns  the  we.i- 
thtr  IS  much  more  regular.  The  inhabitants  never 
feel  thofe  quick  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat,  by  a 
change  of  the  wind  from  north  to  fouth,  as  th<jfe  fo 
frequently  experience  who  live  e:illward  of  the  moun- 
tains and  near  the  iea.  The  hot  fouth*ardly  winds 
get  chilled  by  palling  over  the  long  chain  of  Allegany 
mountain?. 

Lon[revity,whentoleral  lyafoertained,  isdoubtlcfs  the 
trueil  mark  of  the  heallhincfe  of  any  country  ;  but  this 
(late,  whicii  has  not  been  fettled  above  ico  years,  is 
not  fuffi.icntly  old  to  determine  from  fads  the  ftate  of 
iungcvity.  Amc^ng  the  people  called  Quakers,  who 
aru  the  oldeft  fectlers,  there  are  intiances  of  longevity, 
occafioned  by  their  living  in  the  old  cultivated  coun- 
ties, and  the  temperance  impofcd  on  them  by  their 
I  elision.  There  are  fewer  lung-lived  people  among  the 
Geimans  than  among  other  nations,  occafioned  Iiy 
their  excefs  of  labour  and  low  diet.  They  live  chiefly 
vpon  vegetables  and  watery  food,  that  slTords  too  little 
m  urifhment  to  repair  the  walle  of  their  flrength  by 
Jiard  labour.  Nearly  one  hidf  of  the  children  born  in 
Philadelphia  die  under  two  years  of  age>  snd  chiefly 
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with  a  difeafe  in  the  flomach  and  bowels 
die  at  this  aL,'e  in  the  country. 

A«  to  the  face  of  this  country,  towards  the  cojft, 
like  the  .idjacent  colonies,  it  ii  flat,  but  rifes  gradually 
to  the  Apalachian  m.miitains  on  the  well.  As  much 
as  nearly  one  third  of  this  ftate  may  be  called  moun- 
tainous ;  particularly  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Cumberland,  pirt  of  Franklin,  Dauphin,  and 
pirt  of  Eueks  and  Northampton,  through  which  pifs, 
imder  various  names,  the  numerous  ridges  and  fpurs, 
wIdVIi  colle<flively  form  what  we  ehoofe  to  call,  for 
the  fake  of  clearncfj,  ihe  great  range  of  Allegany  moun- 
tains. There  is  a  reinaikjble  difference  between  the 
country  on  the  caft  and  well  fide  of  the  range  of 
mountains  we  have  juft  been  dcfi  ribin.j.  Between  thefe 
mountains  and  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers  which  rim 
into  the  /Atlantic,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  the 
fouthern  ftites,  are  feveral  ranges  of  llones,  fand, 
earths,  and  minerals,  which  lie  in  the  iitmoll  confulion. 
Beds  of  (lone,  of  vaft  extent,  particiiLirly  of  limeflrvne, 
have  their  feveral  layers  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  frag- 
ments thrown  confutedly  in  every  direftion.  Between 
thefe  lower  falU  and  the  ocean  is  a  very  cxtenfive  col- 
Icftion  of  fand,  clay,  mud,  and  fhtils,  partly  thrown 
up  by  the  waves  of  the  fea,  partly  brought  down  by 
floods  from  the  upper  county,  and  partly  produced  by 
the  decay  of  vegetable  ful-llances.  The  country  well- 
wird  of  the  AUtgany  mountains,  in  thefe  refpeOils,  is 
totally  difitrent.  It  is  very  irrckjuhr,  broken,  and  va- 
lie^'ated,  !, ut  there  are  no  rnount:.ins ;  and  when  viewed 
from  the  mod  weftern  ridge  of  the  Allegany,  it  ap- 
pears  to  be  a  vail  extended  plain.  All  the  various 
ftrata  of  (lone  appear  to  have  lain  undillurbed  in  the 
fituation  wherein  they  were  fird  formed.  The  layers 
of  clay,  fand,  and  coal,  are  nearly  horizontal.  Scarcely 
a  fingle  inftance  is  to  be  found  to  the  contrary.  Every 
appearance,  in  fliort,  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion, 
that  the  original  cruil,  in  which  the  (lone  was  formed, 
has  never  been  broken  up  on  the  well  fide  of  the  moun- 
tains, as  it  evidently  has  been  callward  of  them. 

The  chief  rivers  are  three,  Delaware,  Sufquehanna, 
and  Skoolkil.  The  Delaware,  tiling  in  the  country 
of  the  Iroquois,  takes  its  courfe  fouthward  ;  and  after 
dividing  this  province  from  that  of  Newjerfiy,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean  between  the  promontories  or 
capes  May  and  Henloptn,  forming  at  its  mouth  a  large 
bay,  called  from  the  river  Delatvare  Bay.  This  river 
is  navigable  above  2  do  miles.  The  Sufquehanna  rifes 
alfo  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  and  tunning  fouth 
through  the  middle  of  the  province,  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Chefapeake,  being  navigable  a  great  way  for  large 
fliips.  The  Skoolkil  has  its  fource  in  the  fame  country 
as  the  other  two,  and  alfo  runs  fouth,  alnioft  parallel 
to  them  ;  till  at  length,  turning  to  the  eallward,  it 
falls  into  the  I  lawate  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It 
is  navigable  foi  baats  above  too  miles.  Thefe  rivers, 
with  the  numerous  creeks  and  harbours  in  Delavvfare 
bay,  capable  of  containing  the  largell  fleets,  are  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  trade  of  this  province. 

As  to  the  foil,  produce,  and  trafBc  of  Penfilvania, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  Nlw-York  and  the 
Jerseys,  fince  what  is  there  faid  on  thofe  heads  is 
equally  applicable  to  this  province  ;  and  if  there  is  .my 
difference,  it  is  on  the  fide  of  this  province.     They 

have 
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filvjM'a.Jiare  fome  rice  lit  re,  but  in  no  great  quantities;  and  fome  fnonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Three  Lower  CoaJi-PcnSloria." 

"V"—  tobacco,  but  it  is  not  tqual  to  that  of  Virginia.    From  ties  upon  De/avjare  River.     All  the  rell  of  the  under- '        »        ' 

the  prcmiiimB  oiTtrtd  by  the  lociety  of  aits  in  London,  proprietorf,  fome  t'me  after,  furrenJcreJ  their  chattcts 

it  appears  that  the  foil  and  climate  of  this  province  are  to   tne  cro.vn;  whereby    New  York  and   the  Jerfeya 

looked  upon  as  proper  for  the  cuUivatioii  of  fome  fpe-  became  royal   governments  ;   but   Penn  retained  that 

cies  of  vine9.     The  trade  carried  on  from  hence  and  part  of  the  country  whi;h  tiud  bteo  fold  to  him  by  the 

the  other  colonici  to  the  French  and  Dutch  iflands  and  Duke  of  York,  together  with  what  had  been  granted 

Surinam,  W36  preatly  to  the  difadvantage  of  Britain,  to  him  before  in  i63o-i,  «hich  now  conftitutes  the 

and  very  deftruftive  to  the  fugar-colonies :    for  they  province  of  Penfilvania.    A3  foon  as  Penn  ha  1  pot  bis 

tuke   molaflcs,  rum,  and   othct   fpirits,   with  a   great  patent,  he   began  to  phnt  the  country.      Thofe  who 

many  European  goods,  from  thefe  foreigners;  carrying  went  over  from  England  were  generally  DifTentersanJ 

them  horfes,  provifions,  and  lumber  in  return  ;  without  Quikers,  whole  leligion  is  ellaoiilhed  l.y  law  here,  but 

which  the  French  could  not  carry  on  their  fugar-ina-  with  a  toleration  of  all  other  Proteftap.t  fedts.     The 

nufaiftures  to  that  advantage  they  do.  Dutch  and  Swede;,  who  were  fettled  here  before  Mr 

New  York,   tlie  Jerfeys,  and   Penfilvania,  were  dif.  Penn  became  proprieti-r,  choofing  Hill  to  refide  in  t'.iis 


covered,  with  the  rell  of  tlie  continent  of  North  Aine-  country,  as  they  did  in  New  Yotk  and  the  Jerfeys 
rica,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  by  Seballian  Cabot,  o>tained  the  fame  priv!le^-es  as  the  reft  of  his  mjjelly's 
for  the  crown  of  EnglanJ  ;  but  S;r  Walter  Rdeigh  fubjecls  ;  and  their  defccndant^  are  now  in  a  manner 
was  the  tidl  adventurer  that  attempted  to  plant  colo-  the  fame  people  with  the  Englifh,  fpcaking  their  lan- 
nies  on  thefe  (hores,  in  the  reign  of  tjueen  Elifabcth ;  guage,  and  being  governed  by  their  laws  and  culloms. 
and, .in  honour  of  that  princefs,  gave  all  the  eallern  Mr  Penn,  however,  not  fati.-fi.'d  with  the  tith  grant- 
coaft  of  North  America  the  namc.pt  F/r^inia.  Mr  ed  him  by  King  Charles  II.  an!  his  brother,  bought 
Hudfon,  an  Englifliman,  failing  to  that  part  of  the  the  lands  alfo  of  the  Indians  for  a  valuable  coi.fidera- 
coail  which  lies  between  Virginia  and  New  England,  tion,  or  what  they  cfteemed  fuch  (though  20  miic:  were 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jarrcs  I.  and  being  purcliafcd,  at  fiut,  for  lefs  th'sn  an  acre  al^ont  Phih- 
about  to  make  a  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  Hu  !fon"s  dclphia  wouH  pay  now},  paying  them  in  dolh,  to-ls 
river,  the  Dut;h  gave  him  a  fum  of  money  to  difpofe  and  utenliis,  to  their  entire  fatiufaction  ;  for  they  hid 
of  his  intereil  in  this  country  to  them.  In  the  year  not  han:!s  to  cultivate  the  hundredth  nart  of  their  lands 
160H  they  began  to  plant  it;  and,  by  virtue  of  this  and  if  they  could  have  raifed  a  prodiiift,  there  was  no- 
all  thofe  countries  which  are  now  holy  to  buy:  tKe  purchafe,  therefore,  v/as  all  clrni 
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purchaff,  laid  claim  to 

denominated  AVw  2~orl,  AWu  ycrfey,  and  Penf.hania;  gain  to  them  j   an!,  by  the  coming  of  the  En 

but  there  remaining  fome  part  of  this  coaft  which  w;ts  their  paltry  traie  became  fo  profrta!)le,  that  they  foon 

not  planted  by  the  Hollanders,  the  Swedes  fent  a  fleet  lound  their  condition  much  altered  for  the  better-  aiid 

of  fliips  thither,   and  took  pofTcfllon  of  it   for   that  are  now  as  well  clothed  r.nd  fed  as  the  Euro'icaa  nea- 

crown  ;  but  the  Dutch  havin.j  a  fuperior  force  in  the  fantry  In  many  places. 

neighbourhood,  compelled   tlie  Swedes  to  fubmit  to  Penfilvania  is  wiie  of  the  m  ift   tlourifhin''  colonies 

their  don. inion,  allowing  them,  however,  to  enjoy  the  in    North   America,    having    never   had    any    onan;-! 

plantations  they  had  fettled.     The  Englidi  not  admit-  with  tht   natives.     Whenever   they   defrre  to  er.ier  d 

ting  that  either  the  Dutch  or  Swedes  had  any  ri.jht  their  fettlements,  they  puichafc  new  linds  of  the  fa- 

to  countries  firll  difcovered  and  planted  by  a  fuSjcft  of  chems,   never  taking   any  by   force  ;  but  the  Inlianj 

England,  and  part  of  them  ?.t  that  time  pofTeffed  by  now  fet  a  very  high  price  upon  their  land?,  in  compi- 

the   fubjeftrt  of   Great    Britain,    under   charter    from  rifon  of  what   they  did   at  firll,  and  will  hardly  part 

Queen  Elifabeth  and  King  James  I.  King  Charles  II.  with  them  at  any  rate.    \n  an  ellim.itc  of  the  proprie- 

during   the   firft    Dutch    war  in    1664,    granted   the  taiy  tltate  of  the  province,  piiblifhed  aS  ove  40  yeara 

countries  of  New  York,  t';e  Jerfeys,  and  Penfilvania,  ago,   we  find,  that   the  ptoprittarrcs,   who  alone  can 

of  which  the  Dirtch  had  ufirrped  the  p-jfTcfllon,  to  his  purchafe  lands  here  fro:n  the  natives,  had  bought  feven 
brother  James  Duke  of  York;  and  Sir  RoSert  Carr  ^millions  of  acres  for  nomoretha.a  7  i;ol.  Ilerliu",  which 

being  lent  over  with  a  fquadron  of  men  of  w.ir  and  the  proprietaries   afterwards  fold  at  th^  rate^of  icl. 

land  forces,  and  fummoning  the  Dutch  governor  of  for  every  iod  acres.     The  Indian  council  at  Oranda- 

the   city   of  Ne.v    Anifterdam,    now    New  York,   to  go,   however,   difapproved   of  their  deputies  p.aitiiiT 

furrender,  he  thought  lit  to  obey  the  fumrnons,  and  with  fo  much  land;  and,  in  the  year  175;,  oijii.  ed 

yicll  that  capital  to  the  En  diih  :    the   reft   of    the  the  proprietaries  to  reeonvcy  gre;.t  pail  of  tbe  fajre'co 

places  in  the  pofltffion  of   the    Dutch    and    S.vedes  the  Indians. 

loilowed  his  example  ;  and  thefe  coustries  were  con-  A  difpute  ful  (iiled  a  lon^j  time  bctw-en  the  pro- 
Irrmed  to  the  Englilh  by  the  Dutch  at  the  next  treaty  prietarics  of  this  province  and  Eord  B.diimoie,  pro- 
of peace  between  the  two  nations.  TKe  D^'ke  of  York  prictary  of  Ma-yland,  about  the  ri^Ll  to  certjia  laii 's- 
aflerwards  pjrcelled  them  out  to  un  !er  proprietors  ;  which  was  at  lift  amicabiy  adjuikd,  thot"-'i  -reatlr 
Idling,  in  particular,  to  .William  Penn  the  elder,  in  in  lavour  of  the  Penns.  "  '^ 
16s?,  the  town  of  NewciIUe,  a'lis  Delaware,  and  a  About  the  year  1704  there  happened  fome  altera- 
diftrid  of  12   miks  round   the  fame;  to  whom,  hia  t-on  in  the   conilitution  of  tlie  provin>.\.".     The  ela- 


tod  SulIL.'c,  whieh,   with   NcAcallle  dillrift,  arc  ivra-     The  Jlcuteuant 
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Pendlvania.hy  the  propriftors  Tliotnas  and  RIctiarJ  Pcnn,  with 
^  r— "■  his  majciy's  approS^aiion  ;  but  if  tlie  hws  enaAed 
here  were  not  rcp>aled  within  fix  rnunths  after  they 
had  been  piefcntcd  to  the  king  for  hi"  appro'.)aiion  or 
difallowrancc,  they  wtre  not  repeal.;blc  Ly  the  crown 
after  tii;,t  t)me. 

By  the  prcfcnt  ranUitiition  of  Pcnfilvania,  which 
was  eiliibliflit.l  in  S.'pten>ber  I  776,  all  Ic^ill  ilive  powers 
are  lodged  in  a  Gii^l::  body  of  men,  which  is  ttyled, 
7he  genfal  ojfcndiy  of  rrprrfiiitiUives  of  the  fitemen  of 
Peujilvama.  I'hc  qii.AlilLation  required  to  render  a 
perfon  clijri'-le  to  this  jdVmbly  is,  t>vo  years  refidentre 
in  the  city  or  coiiiitv  for  whti.h  he  iscliulcn.  The  qua- 
lifications of  the  elector-  are,  full  age,  and  one  year's 
refi.'.eic.:  in  the  Hate,  with  payment  of  public  taxes 
during  that  titne.  But  the  f  ;ns  of  fieehnlders  are  in- 
titled  to  vote  fiir  rcprclViit-itiveo,  without  any  qualifl- 
cat'on  exctpt  full  aj^e.  Nj  man  can  be  clctiled  ao  a 
member  of  the  alTembly  more  tlian  four  years  in  fevcn. 
The  repreftntntiires  me  cholen  annually  on  tlie  fecond 
Tucfd.^y  in  0(A<  ber,  and  they  mett  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  the  f.ime  month.  The  fuprcme  executive 
power  is  lodged  in  a  prelident,  an>!  a  council  conlillinyf 
of  a  memher  from  each  county.  The  pieli.Ient  is  elect- 
ed annually  by  the  joiut  ballot  of  the  aflTcmbly  and 
coun  il,  and  fron  the  r:  embers  ofiouncil.  A  viee- 
prefidenl  iscliofen  at  the  fame  time.  The  counfellorsare 
choftn  !.y  the  freemen  every  third  year  j  and  lijviujj 
fcrved  three  ve<»rs,  they  are  ineligible  for  the  four  fuc- 
cetdir.i''  year^.  The  appointments  of  one  third  only 
of  the  members  expire  evciy  year  ;  by  which  rotation 
no  more  than  one  thir  i  can  be  new  mcn.bers. 

Willi  refpeft  to  populiition,  Morfe  informs  un,  thit 
ID  1787  the  inha'/itints  in  l\nfilvan!a  were  rcclconeJ 
at  360,000.  It  is  probable  ihcy  aie  now  more  nu- 
incroiK,  perhaps  400,000.  If  we  fix  them  at  this,  the 
pop'jlaton  for  every  fquare  mile  will  be  only  nine;  by 
which  it  ap-cars  tiiat  Pcnlilvania  is  only  ciUl"  fifth  as 
populous  as  CorHieflicut.  But  Coniiclticnt  wji  fct- 
tkd  nearly  half  a  century  bcfwre  Penlilvanta  ;  fo  that 
in  order  to  Ac>  jullicc  to  Pctifilv?n!a  in  the  compari- 
fon,  we  muit  anlicipate  her  probable  populitlon  jO 
yrars  hence.  Thefe  inhabitants  confi  I  ot  emigrants 
from  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Scotland.  The 
Tiiends  and  Epifcopalians  are  chiefly  of  E.ighlh  ex- 
ftaaion,  and  compjfe  about  one  third  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. They  live  principally  in  the  city  oi  P.'iiUdel- 
phip.,  and  in  the  counties  of  Chcf'er,  Phiia  ielphia, 
Buck?,  and  Montgomery.  The  Irifh  aie  mollly  I'ref- 
byfeiiais.  Their  anccftors  came  from  the  north  of 
lrcl-.".ni.',  which  was  ori  ;inally  fettled  from  Scotland  ; 
hence  they  hav.;  fometimes  ( een  cal'ed  Scotch  Iiilh, 
to  denote  their  double  dcfcent.  But  they  are  com- 
jnonly  and  more  properly  called  Irifh,  or  the  dtfceud- 
ants  of  people  f;om  the  north  of  Ireland.  They  in- 
habit the  wcllern  and  frontier  counties,  and  arc  na- 
nierous.  The  Gerir.ans  cooipofe  one  quarter  at  lead, 
if  not  a  third,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Penfilvania.  They 
inhabit  the  north  parts  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  counties  of  Phihdelpb:.i,  Montgomery,  Bucks,  Dau- 
phin,  Lancafter,  York,  ;.nd  Northampton;  molily  in 
the  four  laft.  They  confift  of  Lutiierans  (who  ure  the 
molt  numerous  fci;.  \  Calviiiift s,  Moravians,  Mtnno- 
•iilSjTuukers  ^corruptly  cidlcd  Duukers),  aiid  Swing- 
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felters,  who  are  a  fpecies  ofQujkcrn.  Thefe  are  allfcnfilva.nii' 
dilUn^uifhed  for  their  temperance,  induftry,  tin!  eco-  •'—~^r^ 
nomy.  The  Germans  have  ufually  I  ^  of  0()  irembers 
in  the  alTemMy  :  and  fome  of  them  h  ve  arifcn  to  the 
fir!l  honours  iu  the  ftate,  and  no*  fill  a  number  of  the 
higher  offices.  Yet  the  lower  claf>  are  very  Ignorant 
and  Aiperftitious.  It  i*  not  uncommon  to  fee  then 
goini;  to  market  with  a  little  '>3g  of  fjlt  lie  1  to  tlielr 
horfe.i  m  mes,  for  the  purpofe,  they  fay  of  keeplnj 
ofF  the  witches. 

The  Baptills  (except  the  Mennonlft  and  Tunker 
Baptillfi,  who  are  Germans)  arc  chiefly  the  defccn  1- 
ant5  ^^{  emigrants  from  Wales,  and  arc  not  niimeroco. 
A  proportionate  a(rem'.la;:;e  of  the  national  prejnJi -es, 
the  niauners,  ciidoms,  religions,  nnd  poliii  ?.l  ftntimeiits 
of  all  thrfe,  will  form  the  Peufilv.mia  character.  As 
the  leading  traits  in  this  character,  thus  condituled,  wi 
may  venlnre  to  mention  In  iuilry,  frugality  borlering 
in  fome  inftanccs  on  parfimony,  enterprile,  a  fite  an  I 
ability  for  improvements  in  mechanics,  in  manufactures, 
in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  and  in  the  libernl  fcienc:s; 
temper  nee,  plainnels,  and  Ciiiplicity  in  drcfs  and  man- 
ners :  pride  and  huKiibty  in  their  extremes ;  inotfcn- 
fivenefs  and  intri  fue  ;  in  regard  to  religion,  variety 
and  harmony;  liberality,  and  its  oppofites,  fiiperllltion 
and  bigotr)'  ;  and  in  politics  an  unh  ippy  jargon.  Such 
aijpear  to  be  the  d  itinguilhing  trait j  in  the  collettivc 
Pcnlllvanian  charaftcr. 

Of  the  great  viriety  of  religions  denominations  in 
Peiifilvaiiia,  the  Frienis  or  Quakers  are  the  moll  nu- 
merous. They  were  the  firll  Icctlers  of  Pcnlilvania  in 
1682  under  Wilitam  Pcnn,  and  have  ever  lin  e  floii- 
rilhed  In  the  free  enji'vmcnt  of  tlielr  religion.  They 
neither  give  titles  nor  ufe  compliments  in  tb.clr  conver- 
fation  or  writings,  believing  that  TO/xi^/ocoi.'r/V  wort- Am 
yea,  yeii,  and  nay,  nay,  cometh  of  evi/.  They,  coiifcien- 
tioufly  avoid,  as  unl?.wful,  kietlinfi;,  bowing,  or  unco- 
vering the  head  to  any  perfon.  They  difcard  all  fu- 
perfluities  in  drtfs  or  equipage  ;  all  games,  fports,  and 
plays,  as  unbecoming  the  Chiifti.in.  Siu.-ar  not  at  all, 
is  an  article  of  their  creed  literally  o'.ferved  in  its  ul- 
mnll  extent.  Tiiey  beheve  it  unlawful  to  li^ht  in  any 
cafe  whatever  ;  an  1  think  that  if  their  enemy  fmile 
them  on  the  one  cheek,  thetf  ought  to  turn  to  him  the  other 
olfo.  They  are  generally  honell,  punftual,  and  eVcH 
punAilious  in  thcii  dealings  ;  provident  for  the  necef- 
lities  of  their  poor;  friends  to  humanity,  and  of  courfc 
enemies  to  fl  ivcry  ;  itrict  in  their  difcipline  ;  csrelul 
in  tlie  obfirvance  even  of  the  punctilios  in  drcfs,  fpeech, 
and  manners,  which  their  religion  enjoins;  faithful  in 
the  education  of  their  chillrcH  ;  induilrious  in  their  fe- 
vcral  occupations.  In  Ihort,  whatever  peculiarities  and 
midakjs  thofe  of  other  denominations  have  fuppofcd 
they  have  fallen  into,  in  point  of  reli.jIous  doflrines, 
they  have  proved  themfelves  to  be  good  citizens.  Next 
to  the  Quakers,  the  Prelbyterians  are  the  moll  nume- 
rous. ITiere  are  upwards  of  60  minillers  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Calvinill  religion,  who  are  of  German  ex- 
traftion,  now  in  this  Hate  ;  all  of  whom  have  one  or 
more  congregations  under  their  care  ;  and  many  of 
them  preach  in  fplendid  and  cxpenlive  churches  ;  anJ 
yet  the  firlt  Lutheran  rainiftcr,  who  arrived  in  Pen- 
filvania  about  .40  years  ago,  was  tllve  In  17S7,  and 
probably  is  lUll,  as  was  alfo  the  fecoad  Calviniftical 

nuniller. 
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r;ns. milliner.     Tl:e  Liuhersin  do  not  difT-T  in  any  thing 
■"*"  tfTcnti  il  from  itie  Epifcopalians,  nor  do  the  C.ilvini.ls 
from  ihc  Prcfbyttrians. 

The  Moravi:  IIS  are  of  German  extrsftion.  Of  this 
religion  there  are  a' out  C300  fouls  in  Pcrnfilvania, 
viz.  bttActn  5C0  an'l  60  in  Bethlehem,  4,0  in  Na- 
zareth,  an  1    ii[iwards   of  3C0  at  Litiz   in    Lancafter 


four  grains  of  indifToluble  matter.  It  appears  there ■T'g"f'l''a''''y 
fore,  tli^.t  the  proportion  of  vitriolic  pails  m  this  wa-  "~~^ 
ter  ii  fix  drams  to  jpint;  conftq'.!?ntly  it  i?  a  ftronger 
folutiDn  of  vitriol  than  fejwattr  is  cf  marine  fait.  So 
that,  bi-fi  lea  the  cop.-er  to  be  obtiine'l  by  a  fijlution 
of  iron,  it  will  afforJ  great  quantiilcs  of  vitriol,  and 
the  great  plenry  both  of  walir  anj  fuel  will  maice  the 


county.     They  call  themfelves  the   Unittd  Breihren  0/    elhblillimcnt  of  a  copperis  woik  extremely  cheap  and 
the  Prottfiant  Eplfcot'al  church.     They  are  called  Mo 


ravwni,  becavsfe  the  firft  ftttltrs  i"  the  En.'liiTi  domi- 
nions were  chitflv  migrants  from  Moravia.  Set  Hep.n- 
HUTTERs,  and  Unitas  Fratnim  ;  and  for  the  Mtn- 
ronites,  fee  Mt  hSO.siTES.  They  were  introduced  in- 
to Ameiicn  by  Count  Z  ndzendorf,  and  feuledat  Beth- 
lehem, which  is  their  princ'pal  fett!e:r.ent  in  America, 
a;  early  as  1741.     For  the   luiikerj,  fee  Tunkek^. 

Tiicre  are  a  great  many  literary,  humane,  and  other 
rfe'iil  focietics,  In  Penfilvnwia  ;  moie,  it  is  faid,  than 
in  any  of  ihe  United  Province.*.  There  are  fevernl 
i-.nivtvritiis  pnj  colleges  at  Philadelphia  and  other 
plants:  Si.e  Phh,ad;;lphia.  Lancaller,  Carlille,  and 
i'jtifhurgh,  are  the  chief  towns  after  Philadelphia. 

Pinfilvtui?  ij  divi;'eil  into  feven  counties;  four  of 
whiv.h  are  called  the  Upper  and  three  the  Lower.  Of 
the  upper,  tvs;.  Buckingham,  Philadelphia,  Cheftcr, 
and  Lar.cr.iler,  the  three  firft  are  the  lands  inclodeJ  in 
King  .Charles  II. '3  grant,  and  defi>;ncd  Penjihvinia  ; 
ihe  lower,  T.'i.  thofe  of  Newcaflle,  Kent,  and  Sulfcx, 
were  called  AW./  Belg'ia  liefore  the  drk?  of  York  fold 
thtm,  as  we  o'  fcrved  above,  to  Mr  Pmii.  The  up- 
j.er  counties  end  at  Marcus  Ho.'k,  four  miUs  below 
duller  town,  where  the  lower  begin,  and  run  slong 
the  coafl  near  100  milcS.  Each  or  thcfe  counties  had 
a  (heriff,  with  a  quarterly  and"  raonlhiy  fcfiioH,  a;id  af- 
fizes  tf.  ice  a  year. 

In  the  Philofoph  cal  Tranfa£lir-n?  for  1757,  there 
is  an  account  of  a  copper  fpring  in  Penlilvania.  This 
fpring  rifes  from  a  copper  mine,  and  will  diflulvc  iron 
in  lefs  tinie  by  three- fouitl.s  than  the  waters  of  Wuk- 
low  in  Ireland,  lately  defer. bed  by  Dr  William  PItnry 
and  Dr  Bond.  From  the  folucion  of  iron  in  thele  wa- 
ters, about  half  the  quantity  of  pure  copper  is  procu- 
led  by  meltin,:;  it  in  a  crucible  :  but  though  thefe  w.i- 
tcrs  melt  iron  fooncr  than  the  Iriih  waters,  yet  the  fo- 
lution  docs  not  pruduce  fo  great  a  proportion  of  cop- 
per ;  for  the  pure  copper  procured  from  the  folution  of 
iron  ill  the  Irilh  waterj  is  to  the  foluticn  as  16  to  20. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  ipi  ing,  wliich  fupplies 
fcoo  hhds.  in  24  hours,  are  many  ores  of  vitriol  and  ful- 
phur  ;  the  water  is  of  a  pale  green  colour,  of  an  acid, 
fweet,  au'lcre,  inky,  and  njufeous  talle.  It  is  very 
lieavy  ;  for  the  hydrometer,  whith  wr.s.  immerfed  in  it, 
flood  at  the  fame  height  as  in  a  folution  of  one  ounce 
fix  drams  of  Enqlilll  vitriol  in  a  quart  of  water.  A 
very  fmall  quantity  of  the  folution  cf  potafhes  inSant- 
ly  precip.tatcs  the  metallic  p.irts  of  this  water  in  three 
ditierent  colours  ;  ochre  at  the  tcp,  green  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  white  at  bottom  ;  a  clean  knife  kept  in  it  a 
few  minutes,  is  covered  with  a  bright  copper  colour. 
But  bclldes  a  large  proportion  of  copper,  this  water 
contains  alfo  a  large  proportion  of  titriol  of  iron.  A 
pint  of  it  exhaled  by  a  flow  fire  lefc4CO  grains  of  folid 
contents,  which  appeared  to  be  chii.lly  laline;  for  i(;6 
grains  uf  it,  dillolveJ  ud  Altered,  did  not  leave  above 


commodious.  Thif;  water  mixed  v.-iili  common  water 
is  trtqaently  ufcJ  as  an  emetic  and  CTth.irtic  by  the 
country  people,  an  !  is  found  very  efRcacious  iu  th<; 
cure  of  cutan.  oui  difoi  lers  and  fore  eyes. 

Amongll  the  other  ciiriolities  of  this  province  may 
he  reckoned  another  fpring  about  I  4  feet  deep  and  about 
loofquare,  in  the  neigiit.ourhood  of  Reading.  A  full 
mil  llream  ifTues  from  it.  The  waters  are  clear  and 
full  of  fiihes.  From  appearances  it  is  prob.'.Ue  that 
this  fpring  is  the  opening  or  outlet  of  a  very  confi- 
derahle  river,  whlcii  a  mile  and  an  hair  or  f.vo  miles 
above  this  place  finks  into  the  earth,  and  is  conveyed 
to  this  outlet  in  a  fubterran^ran  dianiiel.  In  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Pcnlllvanti  tbere  is  a  creek  cilled  Oil 
creek,  which  empties  into  the  Allegany  river.  It  if- 
fues  from  a  fpring,  on  the  top  of  *hich  floats  an  oil 
fi.  lilar  to  that  called  Barbadoes  tar,  and  from  which 
one  rr.an  may  gather  feveral  g'allons  in  a  day.  The 
troops  fent  to  guard  the  wefiern  pofts  halted  at  this 
fpring,  collected  fome  of  the  oil,  and  bathed  their 
joints  with  it.  This  gave  them  great  relief  rrom  the 
rheumatic  complaints  with  which  they  were  affeCled. 
The  waters,  of  which  the  troops  drank  freely,  opera- 
ted as  a  gentle  purge. 

There  are  three  remarkable  grottoes  or  caves  In  this 
flate  :  one  near  Carlille,  in  Cum'  erland  county  ;  one 
ill  liie  lownfhip  of  Durham,  in  Buck's  county  ;  and 
the  other  r.t  Sw-etara,  in  Lancafter  county.  Of  the 
two  former  tiiere  are  no  pai  ti^uhr  defcriptions.  The 
latter  Is  on  the  ea;l  bank  of  Swetara  river,  about  two 
miles  above  its  confl  '.ence  with  the  Sufquehannah.  Its 
entrance  is  fpajious,  and  defcendc  fo  much  as  that  the 
furldce  of  the  river  is  rather  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
the  cave.  The  vault  of  this  cive  Is  of  folid  limellone 
rock,  perhaps  20  feet  thick.  It  contains  fcvcr.d  apart- 
ments, fome  of  them  very  hl!;li  and  fpaclous.  The 
water  is  incefTantly  percolating  through  the  roof,  and 
falls  In  dropj  to  the  bottom  of  the  cave.  Thefe  drops 
petrify  as  they  fall,  and  have  gradually  formed  lolid 
pllarp,  which  appear  an  fupports  to  the  roof.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  wtre  ten  inch  piihrs,  each  fix  inches 
in  tliamcter,  tnd  fix  feet  high  ;  all  fo  ranged  that  the 
place  they  inclofed  referobled  a  fanirluary  in  a  Roman 
church.  No  royal  throne  tv^r  exhibited  more  gran- 
deur than  this  lufus  nalura.  Ttie  refem!  hinces  of  fe- 
veral monuments  are  found  indented  in  the  wdls  on 
the  fides  of  the  cave,  which  appear  like  the  tombs  of 
departed  heroes.  Sufpended  from  the  roof  is  ihe  bell 
(which  Is  nothing  more  than  a  flone  projeifed  in  ati_ 
unulual  form),  fo  called  from  the  found  that  it  occafious 
when  ftruck,  which  is  fimilar  to  that  of  a  bell.  Some 
of  the  flalacf  ites  are  of  a  colour  like  fugarcandy,  and 
and  others  refemble  loaf  fugar ;  but  their  beauty  is 
much  defaced  by  the  country  people.  The  water, 
which  percolates  through  the  roo*,  lo  much  of  it  as  is 
not  petrified  in  its  courfe,  runs  dawn   the  declivity. 
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and  U  bolh  plcafant  an  1  wholefome  to  drink.  Th-re 
are  ftTeral  holi-s  in  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  dcfcendine; 
perpcnJicularly,  perhaps  into  an  abyfs  htiow,  which 
renders  it  dangerous  to  walk  without  a  hjjht.  At  the 
end  of  the  c:^ve  is  a  pretty  biook,  wliich,  after  a  (hoit 
courfe,  lofes  itfelf  among  the  rock?.  Beyond  this  biook 
is  an  outlet  Irom  the  cave  by  a  very  nariow  aperture. 
Through  this  the  vapours  continually  pafs  outwards 
with  a  ftrong  current  of  air,  and  afcend,  rcfembling 
at  night  the  finoke  of  a  furnace.  Part  of  thefe  va- 
pours and  fogs  appear  on  afcendin:;  to  be  conoenfed  at 
the  head  of  this  great  alembic,  and  the  more  volatile 
parts  to  be  carried  off,  through  the  aperture  commu- 
iiicatin,'  with  the  exterior  air  before  mentioned,  by  the 
force  of  the  air  in  Its  pafTige. 

PENSION,  a  fnm  of  moniy  paid  annually-fior  fer- 
vicea  or  coufiderations  already  pall.  The  yearly  pay- 
ment of  each  member  to  the  houles  of  the  inns  of  courcs 
are  likewlfs  named  penfions  ;  and  the  yearly  alTembly 
or  the  fociety  of  Gray's  Inn,  to  confult  on  the  aft:iit8 
of  the  honfe,  is  alfo  calle  1  ^  penftm. 

PENSIONARY,  or  Pensioner,  a  perfon  who  has 
an  appointment  or  yearly  fum,  payable  during  l;fe,  by 
way  of  acknowle.lgRient,  chrr.:ed  tm  the  tilacc  of  a 
prince,  com-,'any,  or  parliculir  perfon. 

Grjtiil  rKN^ioN.iKr,  an  appelhition  given  to  the  firft 
minifter  of  the  States  of  Holland.  The  gran  !  pen- 
fionary  is  chairman  in  the  aflemblies  of  tiiC  ftatrs  of 
that  province:  he  propofes  the  matters  to  be  confulted 
on  ;  collects  the  votes;  forms  and  pronounces  the  re- 
iolutions  of  the  lialei;  opens  letters;  confers  with  fo- 
reign minirters,  &c.  His  bufinefs  i^  alfu  to  irifped 
the  fiiijnces,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  (fates, 
and  to  fee  that  the  laws  are  ohfcrved  ;  an<I  he  is  per- 
petual deputy  of  the  ftatis  general  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. Hisrommiflion  is,  however,  given  liim  only  for 
five  years;  after  which  it  is  deiiSeratcd  whether  or  not 
it  flvoU  be  renewed  ;  but  there  is  no  inliance  of  its  be- 
ing revcked  ;  therefore  death  only  puts  an  end  to  the 
fundionsof  this  important  miuiltcr. 

Pensionary,  is  alfo  the  lird  minil'er  of  the  re;:en- 
cy  of  each  city  in  Holland.  His  office  is  to  give  his 
•dvice  in  affciirs  relating  to  the  government,  either  of 
t'.e  Hate  :n  general,  or  of  the  c.ty  in  particular  ;  and 
in  affcmblies  of  the  ll  ites  ot  the  proviircc,  he  is  fpeak- 
cr  in  \  ehalf  of  his  cty.  The  fuiiAion,  however,  of 
ihefe  penfionaries  is  not  everywhere  alike  ;  in  forr^e 
cities  they  only  give  their  advice,  and  are  never  found 
in  affi-niolies  of  the  magillratei,  exoept  when  cxprefsly 
call.;d  tiiither:  in  others  they  attend  conliantly  ;  and 
in  others  they  make  the  propoliiions  on  the  part  of  the 
liurgomafters,  draw  up  their  conelulions,  &ci  Thty 
are  called  pciifionar'us,  becaufe  they  receive  an  appoint- 
ment or  pcnfion. 

PENSIONiiR,  in  gcnrral,  denotes  a  perfon  who 
rc'-'eivet  a  penfion,  yeaily  falaty,  or  allowance.    Hence 

The  Bund  of  Giil/enieii  Pi-khonrh,  the  noblcft  f.oit 
of  guard  to  the  king's  perfon,  confifts  of  40  gentlemen, 
who  rt-eivc  a  yearly  p.nfion  of  lool. 

This  honourable  band  W3S  fitft  inftltuted  by  King 
Henry  V  ill.  and  their  ofHce  h  to  attend  the  king's 
perfon,  with  their  bat iL- axes,  to  i:nd  fr:>n;  hie  chapel- 
royal,  and  to  receive  him  in  the  pref.'n.c-ch?mber,  rir 
coming  out  of  his  privy-lodgings  ;  th.ey  are  ^ifo  to  at- 
tend at  all  ^reat  f  kmnit'i",  as  coronations,  StGeor^jC's 
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feall,  pu'jlic  audiences  of  arabsdadors,  at  the  foverelgn'a 
going  to  parliament,  &c. 

They  ate  each  c'oligcd  to  keep  three  douMe  horfcs 
and  a  fervant,  and  fo  are  properly  a  troop  of  'lurfe. 
They  wjit  half  at  a  time  quarterly;  but  on  Chriltra^i- 
day,  E:;!\irday,  Whitfun  day,  &c.  and  on  extraordinary 
occaiioni,  they  are  all  o'>lIgcd  to  give  their  attcnd;ince. 
They  have  likcwife  the  honour  to  carry  up  the  fove. 
reign's  dinner  on  the  coronation-day  and  St  George's 
feaft  ;  at  which  times  the  king  or  queen  ufually  confer 
the  honour  of  kni.;hthood  on  two  fuch  gentlemen  of 
the  band  as  their  captain  prefents. 

Their  arms  are  gilt  f>attleaxes;  and  their  weapons, 
on  horfehack,  in  time  of  war,  arc  curalTiers  arms,  with 
fword  ani  pillols.  Their  Uandard  in  time  of  war  is, 
urgent,  a  crofs  gules.  Their  captain  is  always  a  noble- 
man, who  has  under  him  a  lieutenant,  a  fltndard- 
bearer,  a  cicrk  of  the  check,  fecretary,  piymalUr,  and 
harhinjer. 

PENsroNER,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cdmbridge  and  in 
that  of  Du!  I'n,  has  a  very  peculiar  meaning;  for  thofe 
fl'jJents,  either  undct-graiuates  or  bachelors  of  arts,  are 
called  ptiift'jners  who  live  wholly  nt  their  own  expence, 
an  1  *ho  receive  no  emolument  whatever  from  the  col- 
l.ge  of  whith  they  :;re  members.  They  are  divided  into 
t  ivo  kinds,  x\\t great.-r  and  the  lefs ;  the  former  of  which 
are  generally  called  feilowcommoiiers,  becaufe  they  eat 
with  the  fcQows  of  their  college;  the  latter  arc  alwaya 
called  penf.ontrs,  and  eat  with  the  fcholar^,  who  are 
thofe  ftudents  of  the  college,  either  under  graduates 
or  bachelors  who  are  upon  tnc  toundation,  who  receive 
emoluments  from  the  focicty,  and  who  are  capible  of 
being  elefted  fellows.     See  Servitor,  an  J  Sizar. 

PENSTOCK,  a  (liiice  or  flood-gate,  ferving  to  re- 
tain or  let  go  at  plealure  the  wjter  of  a  mill  p.iud,  or 
tlie  like. 

PENFACEROS,  in  natural  hillory,  a  name  given 
by  Linkius  a. id  fome  other  authors  to  a  kind  oijlclla 
marina  or  fca  lliir  fi(h,  compofed  of  five  principal  rays, 
with  levernl  tranfvcrle  hairy  or  downy  piocedei. 

PENTACHORD  (compounded  of  ^"t^  five,  and 
X"'" firing),  an  an-ient  mufi.al  inllrument  with  five 
firings.  The  invention  of  the  pentachord  is  referred 
to  the  Scythians ;  the  ftrings  were  of  builock'a  leather, 
anl  they  were  Itruck  with  a  pUctrum  made  of  goats 
horn. 

PENTACROSTIC,  in  poetry,  a  fet  of  verfes  fo 
difpofed,  as  that  there  are  al  vays  live  acr;>llics  of  the 
fame  name,   in   live  diviiions  of  each  veifc.     See  A- 

CROSTIC. 

PEN  FACT!  NODOS,  in  n.itural  hllory,  a  name 
given  by  fome  uutliors  to  thofe  fptcies  of  llar-fiih  waich 
Ere  compofed  of  a  body  divided  into  five  rays. 

PENFADACrVLON,  five  fingers,  in  botany, 
a  name  givi.n  by  fome  authors  to  the  ricinus  or  palma 
Chr'ifl'i,  from  the  fi^fure  of  its  leaf.  / 

FE-NlFAD  AC  FYLOS  piscis,  Ct\e  five  fingered fijh, 
in  ichihjolo,^y,  the  name  of  a  fi,h  commun  in  nil  the 
feas  ,ibout  the  E.ilt  Indie;',  aad  called  by  the  Dutch 
there  viif  viiiger  i>'-f:,'>. 

It  hns  this  :i  ime  frorti  five  bl  ick  flreaks  which  it 
has  on  each  fi.'e,  refembling  the  prints  of  five  fingers. 
Its  head  i.  fiar,  coiw.'i.  at  die  bottom,  plain  in  the  fides, 
and  inclined  i:i  the  /oie-part.  .'Ftie  fno.i.  is  (hick,  ob- 
tufc,  and  round  ;  the  lo(ver*J3w  at  its  extremity  bent 
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;lro>-  and  rounded;  the  noflrlls  are  double;  tlie  balls  of  the 
>      eyes  ov.-l  ;  tho  iria  of  a  filvtr  colour  ;  the  firll  fin  of 
the  back  is  fmall,  the  fccoml  is  morec!ev;itt(!;  thofeof 
?"     the  bread  are   Inferted  obliquely,   that  of  the   anus  is 
~  greatly  extended,  and  that  of  the  tail  much  floped. 
The  whole  body  is  covered  with  f.ales  of  a  moderate 
fize,  thin,  flcxiHe,  and  flighlly  indented  on  their  hin- 
der edjje  ;  the  back  is  rtddifli,  the  fides  of  a  filver  co- 
lour, and  the  fins  white.    Thi  fi(h  is  defcribed  by  fome 
as  about  nine  inches   long  ;  by  others   as  a  foot  and 
a  half.      It  is  a  dry  but  not  ill-tailed  fi(h. 

PENT^DROSTYLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  fpars  :  (See  Spar).  The  bodies 
of  tills  genus  are  fpars  in  form  of  pentagonal  columns, 
terminated  by  pentangular  pyramids  at  one  end,  and 
regularly  pffixcd  at  the  other  to  fome  folid  body. 

PENTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of  five  fides 
and  five  angles.     See  Geometry. 

In  fortification,  pentagon  denotes  a  fort  with  five 
baftions. 

PENTAGONOTHECA,  In  botany,  the  nSme 
given  by  Vaillant  to  the  plant  called  by  Linnaus,  Plu- 
micr,  Houllon,  and  others,  pifinia. 

PENTAGRAPH,  an  inftn:ment  defi,£;ned  for 
drawing  figures  in  what  j  roportion  you  pleafe,  with- 
out any  fi<ill  in  the  art. 

The  inttrumcnt  is  otherwife  called  a  pnral/e/ogram. 
The  common  pentagrjph  (Plate  CCCLXXXIII. 
fig.  14.)  coBfifts  of  four  brafs  or  wooden  rulers,  two 
of  them  from  15  to  18  inches  long,  the  other  two 
half  that  length.  At  the  ends,  and  in  the  middle,  of 
the  longer  rultrs,  as  alfo  at  the  ends  of  the  fhorter,  are 
liolep,  upon  the  exaft  fixing  whereof  the  perftftion  of 
the  inflrument  chiefly  depends.  Thofe  in  the  middle 
of  the  long  rultrs  are  to  be  at  the  fame  diftance  from 
thofe  at  the  end  of  the  long  ones  and  thife  of  the 
ftiort  ones;  fo  that  when  put  together  they  may  always 
make  a  parallelogram. 

The  inllrumcnt  is  fitted  together  fcr  iifc  by  feveral 
little  pieces,  particularly  a  little  pilljr,  N*^  i.  haviuifat 
one  end  a  fcrew  and  nut,  whereby  the  two  long  ru- 
lers r.re  joined  ;  and  at  the  other  a  litlle  knot  for  the 
inllrument  to  Hide  on.  The  piece,  N"  2.  is  a  rivet 
■  with  a  fcrew  and  nut,  wherewith  each  ftiort  ruler  is  fa- 
ttened to  the  middle  of  each  long  one.  The  piece, 
N"  3.  is  a  pillar,  one  end  whereof,  being  hollowed  in- 
to a  fcrew,  has  a  nut  fitted  to  it.  At  the  other  end 
is  a  woim  to  fcrew  into  tl:e  table;  when  the  iullrument 
is  to  be  ufed,  it  joins  the  ends  of  the  two  flioit  rulers. 
The  piece,  W  4.  is  a  pen,  portcrayon,  or  pencil,  fcrew- 
ed  into  a  little  pillar.  Lallly,  the  piece,  N'-'  5.  is  a  brafs 
point,  moderately  Llunt,  fcrewtd  hkewife  into  a  little 
pillar. 

UJi  of  the  PsNT/iGXtfPH,  or  ParaHclogram.  i.  To 
copy  a  defign  in  the  fame  fcale  or  biynefs  as  the  ori- 
ginal:  fcrev,'  the  worm  N"  ^.  into  the  t.ible  ;  lay  a 
paper  under  the  pencil  N**  4.  and  the  defign  under  the 
•point  N°  5.  This  done,  conJuilii  g  the  point  over  the 
feveral  lines  and  parts  of  the  delign,  the  pencil  will 
draw  or  repent  the  fame  on  the  paper. 

2.  If  the  dtfign  be  to  be  reduced — f.  gr.  into  half 
the  fp:.ce,  the  worm  mull  l.e  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
long  ruler,  N"  4.  and  ihe  paper  anel  pencil  in  the 
middle.  In  this  fituation  con.'.ucl  the  btafs  point  over 
the  feveral  lines  of  the  defign,  as  before;  and  the  pen- 


cil at  tiie  fame  time  will  draw  its  copy  In  the  propor-  Ptnta- 
tion  required  ;  the  pencil  here  only  moving  half  the  •"''* 
lengths  that  the  point  moves.  I'cntaj'etes. 

Hence,  on  tiie  contrary,  if  the  defign  he  to  1  e  en- — v-— J 
larged  by  one  hslf,  the  brafs  point,   with  the  defign, 
muft  be  placed  in  the  middle,  at  N''3.  the  pencil  and 
paper  at  the  end  of  the  long  ruler,    and  the  wornj  st 
the  other. 

3.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  In  other  proportions,  there 
are  holes  drilled  at  equjl  diflances  on  each  ruler,  vh . 
all  along  the  fhort  ones,  and  halfway  of  the  long  one=, 
in  order  for  placing  the  brafs  point,  pencil,  and  worm, 
in  a  right  line  therein  ;  /.  e.  if  che  piece  carrying  the 
point  be  put  in  the  third  hole,  tlie  t.vo  other  pieces 
raull  be  put  In  its  third  hole. 

If,  then,  the  point  and  defign  be  phced  at  any  hole 
of  the  great  rulers,  and  the  pencil  with  the  paper  at 
any  hole  of  the  (liort  ruler,  which  forms  the  angle  there- 
with, the  copy  will  be  lefs  than  half  the  original.  On 
the  contrary,  if  it  be  phced  at  one  of  the  holes  of  that 
fhort  ruler,  which  is  parallel  to  the  long  ruler,  the  co- 
py will  be  greater  than  half  the  original. 

The  conltruclion  of  this  inllrument  requires  a  degree 
of  accuracy  which  moil  of  our  inftrumentmakers  are 
ftrangersto;  for  which  reafon  there  are  very  few  of 
the  inllruments  that  fucceed.  Few  will  do  any  thing 
toleriibly  but  llraight  lines;  and  many  of  them  not  even 
thofe. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  figure  defcril)ed  by  a  pen- 
tagraph  Is  fimilar  to  the  given  figure,  let  C  (^(ig.  i  5.) 
be  the  fixed  centre  of  motion  ;  P  the  pencil  for  tra- 
cing  the  given  fiu;ure  PP,  and  p  the  pencil  which  tra- 
ces the  other  fii^uie  pp ;  p,  &c.  muft  be  fo  adjutled, 
that/,  C,  and  P,  may  lie  in  one  llraight  line;  then, 
fince  B/> :  A/> :  :  BP  :  AC,  whatever  be  the  fituatioa 
of  the  penta^rafrh,  the  angles  PCF  anl/C/>  are  ver- 
tical ;  and  therefore  VCp  will  in  every  pofition  of  the 
inftrument  be  a  right  line  :  but  PC  :/iC  :  :  BA  :  A />, 
in  each  of  the  two  pofitions  in  the  figure,  and  confe- 
quently  the  triangles  PCP,  /  C/,  are  fimilar;  and 
PP  :/>/(;:  PC  :/>C)  :  :  BA  :  A/>,  or  In  a  given  ratio. 
Hence  it  appe.irs,  that,  by  moving  the  pencil />,  A/> 
may  be  equal  to  BA,  or  lefs  in  any  proportion  ;  and 
coufequentiy  pp  may  be  equal  to  Pi',  or  lefs,  in  the 
fame  propottion. 

PENTAMETER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of 
verfe,  conlilling  of  five  feet,  or  mcties,  whence  the 
name.  The  two  firll  feet  may  be  cither  daflyls  or 
fpondees  atple.fure;  the  tliiid  is  always  a  fpuniee  ; 
and  the  two  lall  anapelles :  fuch  is  the  following  verfe 
of  Ovid. 

*.  .     ^    .     3  4.  5 

Carmiiii\ius  vi\i'es  fem\pus  in  o\mne  meis, 

A  pentamiter  verft  lubjoined  to  an  luxamttcr,  con- 
ftitiites  what  is  cdlej  c/cgi<ic.     Sr,;  Elegiac. 

PENTANDRIA  (from  ■"■'■Jive,  and  «»>■?  a  man 
or  hujbami)  ;  the  nsme  of  the  fifth  clafs  in  Linnasus'a 
fexual  method,  confilliugol  plants  which  h.ivc  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  with  (we  (lamina  or  male  organs.  See 
Botany,  p.  4;?o. 

PENPAPE  PALOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
flowers  which  confill  of  live  petals  or  Laves. 

PENTAPE  I'ES,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  do- 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  Q£tur<il  method  rankinjj  under  the 
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Pentapolii  g^tli  order,  Columiitferx.  The  calyx  is  quinqiiep?.rtite  ; 
_  ''  ,  the  ft?mina  arc  20  in  mimher,  ot  which  five  are  iraftra- 
Peniatguc  .^^^  ^^^^  long;  the  capUilt  q\iiiiqiitlocular  anj  polyfper- 
inous.  There  is  but  one  fpeciei  kaown  in  the  gar- 
dens of  this  country,  r/a-  tlic  phocnicia,  with  halbert- 
jiointed,  fpear-lhapei!,  fawed  Icavis.  It  is  an  annual 
j'hfit,  a  native  of  India,  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  two 
or  three  feet ,  adornevl  with  fine  fcarlct  flower.",  con- 
fi<iing  of  one  petal  cut  into  five  ft-^mtnts.  In  the 
centre  of  the  flower  arifes  a  fliort  thick  colunui,  to 
which  a.ihere  i  v  fliort  Uam'na  It  i<  a  tender  plant, 
f  II'!  mult  be  1  rouirht  up  in  the  hot-houf.-. 

PliN  rAPOI-lS.  This  nan.e  is  c;ivcn  to  the  five 
cities,  S  I'om,  Gcniorrah,  Adannh,  Zc!  oim.  ani  Zo- 
rr  (Wif'.om  x.  6.)  They  wcie  all  five  condemned  to 
utier  d-,-f  ruction,  but  Lot  intcr.-eded  fr.i-  the  prcftrva- 
tion  of  Zoar,  othirwife  cnHed  ISala.  Sodom,  Goir.or- 
rah,  Adamah,  and  Zcboim,  were  all  confum.\)  by  fire 
from  heaven,  rnd  in  the  place  wheic  ihcy  flood  was 
niade  the  lake  AfpVahites,  or  tl>e  hke  of  Sodoin. 

Pentapolis    (Ptolsmy),    a  difliid  of  Cyrcnaica  ; 
fituat:i"  onihe  Mediterranean  ;  denominated  from  its 
five  cities;  namely,  Berenice,  Arfinoe,  Ptoltmais,  Cy- 
,  rene,  and  Apollonin. 

PfiHT-iPOiu  of  the  rhll'ifllmi  (Jofephus)  ;  taking 
na;r.e  from  fire  principal  cities,  Gaza,  Gath,  Afcalon, 
A/.otus,  nn.i  Ekrcn. 

PENTATEUCH.  This  word,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  niv;«rivy.d-,  from  »'»•'  /fw,  and  ■"^x-'r 
an  iijlrument  or  volume,  fignifies  the  colleftinn  of  the 
five  .nllruments  or  books  of  Mofes,  which  are  Genets, 
Exodu',  Leviticus,  Numl-era,  and  Deuteronomy;  t^ich 
of  which  books  we  have  given  an  arcount  of  under 
tlieir  fevir?.!  names. 

Tliere  are  fome  modem  critics  who  have  difputed 
Mofes's  right  to  the  pentateuch.  They  obferve  that 
the  authoi  fpenks  always  in  the  thiid  perfon.  "  Now 
the  mnn  Mofes  -was  very  meek  above  all  the  men  which 
were  upon  the  face  of  the  eailh.  The  L  )id  fpake  un- 
to ^!of.9,  faying,  &c.  Mofes  faid  to  Pharaoh,  &c." 
Thui  they  think  he  would  never  have  fpokeu  of  liiin- 
felf;  but  would  at  Icall  foir.ttimes  have  inentior.e.l  him- 
ftlf  in  the  fivft  perfou  Bcfi^^es  this,  fay  they,  the  au- 
thor of  the  pe.ita'.tuch  fameti.-nes  abiilgt-ihis  narra- 
tion like  a  writer  who  ccille>£\ed  from  fome  anciciu  me- 
moirs. Sometimes  he  interrupts  the  th.iead  of  his  dif- 
courfc  ;  for  example,  he  makes  Limech  the  bigamiil 
to  fay  (Gen.iv.  2_;.),  "  Hear  my  voce,  ye  wives  of 
Lr.mech,  hearken  unto  my  fpeeeh  ;  for  1  1..  ve  flain  a 
roan  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt," 
without  informing  us  beforehand  to  uhom  th  s  is  rela- 
ted. Thcfe  obfeiv^tion-.,  for  example  (Gen.  xii.  6.), 
"  J^nd  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  Im.!,'  cannot 
l«  reconciled  to  the  «ge  of  Mofes,  fince  the  Canaanites 
continued  to  be  the  r^aflers  of  Palellinc  ;dl  tie  time  of 
Mofes.  The  pan".ige  out  of  the  book  of  the  wars  of 
the  Lord,  quoted  in  the  book  of  Numl  ers  (xxi.  14.), 
fcems  to  have  besn  chpped  in  afterwards,  as  alfo  the 
firft  verfes  of  D-Uteronomy.  The  account  of  the  death 
of  Mofes,  vvhich  is  at  the  en',  of  the  faint  hook,  can- 
not certainly  belong  to  this  legiflator ;  and  the  fme 
jud.mcnt  may  be  n.ade  of  other  paffj.ges,  wherein  it  is 
fald,  that  the  p'nces  mentioned  1-y  beyond  Jordan  ; 
that  the  bed  ot  Og  was  at  Ramali  to  tills  day  j  that 
the  havoth  of  Jair,  or  tlie  cities  of  jair,  were  kiic*n  to 
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the  author,  though  probably  they  had  not  that  naine  Tentati 

till  after  Mofea's  time  (Numb,  xxxii.  41.  Deut.  iii.  „    II 
,  ^  Pemci 

*'■■'   . 
It  is  obfervcd  alfo  in  the  text  of  the  pentateuch,  that 

there  are  fome  places  that  arc  defective  ;  for  example, 
in  Exodus  (xii.  8.),  we  fee  Mofes  fpeaklng  to  I'ha- 
rioh,  where  the  author  omits  the  beginning  of  his  dif- 
courfe.  The  Samaritan  infeits  iii  the  fame  place  wh-M 
is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  In  other  phces,  the  fame 
Samaritiin  copy  adds  what  13  deficient  in  the  Hebrew 
text  ;  aiid  what  ic  contains  more  than  the  Hebrew 
feer.is  fo  well  connecied  wit!)  tiie  rell  of  the  difcourfe, 
that  it  would  l;e  diillcult  to  fcparate  tnem.  LilUy, 
they  believe  that  they  obferve  certain  lliokes  in  the* 
pentateuch  »bi.-h  can  Imdiy  agree  with  Mofes,  whu 
W..8  born  an  !  bred  in  E.'ypj  ;  as  wliat  he  fays  of  the 
earthly  pavadife,  of  the  rivers  th,.t  watered  it,  Diid  ran 
thiougliit;  of  tlie  citiis  of  IJabylon,  Erech,  Refen, 
and  Caliieh  ;  of  tl;e  gold  of  Pifon,  of  the  Bdellium,  of 
the  (lone  of  So!;em,  or  onyxdone,  whicli  was  to  (/c 
iound  in  that  i  oiintiy.  Thefe  p  irticulars,  obferved  with 
fuch  curiofit),  fecm  to  piovc,  that  the  author  of  the 
pentateuch  lived  beyond  the  E'iphr.itcs.  Add  what 
he  fays  cbnterning  the  ark  of  Noa'i,  of  its  conilrudioii, 
of  the  place  where  it  relied,  of  the  wood  wherewith  it 
Was  built,  of  the  bitumen  of  I'abylon,  &c.  But  in  an- 
fwer  to  all  thefe  ojje<?lions,  we  may  obferve  in  gene- 
ral, irom  an  tmineiit  writer*  ot  our  own  country,  that  «  "J^ni 
thefe  books  are  by  the  moil  ancient  writers  afeiibcd  ^'y"'" 
to  Mofes;  and  ic  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  oi"-^'"/^ 
heathen  wiiltrs  themfelvcs,  that  thev  are  of  his  wri- ''''"''''" 
ting  :  befides  this,  we  have  the  unanimous  telliiriony 
oi  the  whole  Jcwilh  nation,  ever  finee  Mjfes's  time, 
from  the  firft  v\riting  of  them.  Divers  texts  of  the 
pentateuch  imply  that  it  was  written  by  Mofes,  and 
the  book  of  Jofhua,  and  other  parts  of  fcripture,  im- 
port as  much.  ;  and  though  foine  paff.iges  have  been 
thought  to  imply  the  contrary,  yet  this  is  but  a  late 
opinion,  and  iias  been  fufScicndy  confuted  by  fever:.I 
leained  men.  The  Samaritans  receive  110  other  fcrip. 
tures  but  the  pentateuch,  ujtcling  all  the  other  bocks 
which  are  lllli  in  the  Jcwilh  canon. 

PEN  TATHLON,  in  antiquity,  a  general  name 
for  the  five  exercifes  performed  at  the  (Jre-ian  garnet, 
1-iz.  wre.'Ming,  boxing,  leapin,^,  tunning,  and  play- 
ing at  the  dilcns. 

PENTECOST,  a  folcmn  feflival  of  tlie  Jews  ;  fo 
called,  bec.iufe  it  was  celebrated  on  the  j^th  day  alter 
the  t6th  of  Nilan,  which  v  as  tbe  fceond  day  of  the 
paffuver.  The  Hebrews  called  it  the J'.ajl  of'wccLi,  be- 
caufe  it  was  kept  feven  weeks  after  the  paiiover.  I'l.ey 
then  ofreied  the  firit  fruits  of  the  wi.eat  harvell,  which 
was  then  complete'.  :  befides  which  they  prefented  at 
the  temple  Lven  lambs  ol  that  year,  one  call,  and  two 
ram.8,  for  a  burnt  offering  ;  two  lam!  s  for  a  peace  of- 
fering ;  and  a  goat  tor  a  fin  offering  (Lcvit.  xxiii.  1  ^, 
16.  Exod.  xxxiv.  22.  and  Deut  xvi.  9,  10.)  'I'lie 
feaft  of  tLe  pentecoft  was  inllituted  among  the  Ifrae- 
litei,  firfl  to  o.dige  them  to  repnirto  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  there  to  a  knowledge  his  abfohitedomitnonovir 
the  wdiole  country,  and  to  offer  hira  tiie  firil-fruits  of 
their  harveft  ;  -.nd,  feeondiy,  tliat  they  niij;ht  call  to 
mind,  and  give  thanks  to  God,  for  the  law  which  he 
had  given  tfiem  fium  ir.ount  Sinai,  on  the  joth  day 
alter  ti-cir  coiuing  out  of  Egypt. 

The 
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efilca  The  modern  Jews  celebrate  the  pentecoft  for  two 
I  days.  Tl'.ey  deck  the  fynagoo^ue  2nd  their  own  hoiifcs 
'"•  with  garlands  of  fliiwer>.  They  he.ir  a  fenn'-ii  or  ora- 
tion in  praife  of  the  h"v,  wh.ch  th^y  fupVof'  to  have 
been  delivered  on  this  day.  The  Jew-,  (if  Gi'rmany 
make  a  very  thick  caJie,  confiiling  of  fsven.  layers  of 
parte,  which  they  cf.U  Sinai.  The  feven  layers  repre- 
sent the  feven  !  eavtns,  which  they  think  God  was  cbl- 
pei  to  re:fcend  fr  in  the  top  of  tliis  mounta'n.  See 
L(o  of  Modenn  et  Buxlorf's fynag.  Jud. 

It  was  on  the  feaft  of  pentccolt  th't  the  Holy  Gtoft 
miraculoully  defccnded  on  the  anoftles  of  our  Lord, 
<\'ho  were  affembled  tojrether  after  his  afcenfion  in  a 
houfe  at  Jeri'.falem  (Actsii.) 

PENTHESILEA,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  fuc- 
ceedcd  Orythis,  and  gave  tiroofs  of  her  courage  at 
the  fi  'ge  of  Troy,  where  fhe  wr.s  killed  by  Achilles. 
Pliny  fays  th^t  fhe  invented  the  batllc?x. 

PENTHORU^T,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tngynia  order,  belonging  te  the  pentnndr"a  clafs  rf 
plantp.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid ;  there  arc  either 
five  petals  or  none  ;  the  capfule  is  five-pointed  and 
quiuquclocular. 

PEN TL-WD  or  Pictlaxb  Frith,  is  a  narrow 
ftrait  of  llx  miles  between  the  miinlan  1  of  Scothnd 
and  the  Orkney  iflcs.  This  flrait  is  the  great  tho- 
toiu;hfare  of  nuppinor  between  the  eadern  nrd  weflern 
ftas,  the  tctror  of  the  bolJeil  manners,  and  ihe  grave 
of  tlioufan'ls  ;  where  the  winter's  ftorms  afford  m?ny 
natives  on  the  oppofite  (hores  a  better  livelihood  than 
they  could  obtain  by  (idling  or  hufbnn dry.  They 
fearch  from  place  to  place,  and  trora  one  cavern  to 
another,  iti  the  hopes  of  finding  timber,  c  'f<s,  and 
other  floating  article.-;  of  the  wiecked  vefl' ic-,  of  whom 
fix  or  eight  are  thus  f^criflced  fometimes  in  one  night. 
The  navigation  of  this  pafs  is  rendered  more  dan- 
gerous !  y  the  ifljnd  of  Stroma,  and  two  ro^ks  called 
the  Skerries,  lying  near  the  middle  of  it.     St-e  Pict- 

LAND. 

PENULA,  among  the  ancient  Romarrs,  was  a 
Coarfe  garment  or  clo-ik  worn  in  cold  or  rainy  wea- 
ther. It  was  (horter  than  the  lacernn,  and  therefore 
more  proper  for  travellers.  It  was  generally  brov.-n, 
and  fucceeded  the  to^a  after  the  (late  became  monar- 
chical. Aujurtus  aboKfhed  the  cuftom  of  wearing 
the  penula  over  the  toga,  confidering  it  as  too  cffc- 
minmc  for  Romans;  and  the  xdiles  had  ordef.^  to  fuf- 
fer  none  to  appear  in  the  circus  or  forum  with  tl.e 
lacerna  or  penula.  Writers  arc  not  agreed  as  to  the 
precifc  diderence  between  thefe  two  articles  of  drefs  ; 
but  we  are  told  that  they  were  chiefly  worn  by  the 
lower  orders  of  people.     See  Lacerna. 

PENULTIMA,  or  PfucLTiM.iTt:  SyHnlh,  in  gram- 
mar, denotes  the  la(t  fylluble  bnt  one  of  a  word  ;  and 
hence  the  antepenultimate  fyllablc  is  the  lail  but  two, 
or  that  immrdiittlv  before  the  penultima. 

PENUMBRA,  in  alhonomy,  a  partial  fliade  ob- 
f<rvcd  between  the  perfect  fliadow  and  the  full  light  in 
an  eclipfe.  It  arife?  from  the  magnitude  of  the  fun's 
body  :  for  were  he  only  a  luminous  point,  the  fliadow 
would  be  .ill  perfect  ;  but,  by  reafon  of  the  diameter 
of  the  fun,  it  happens,  that  a  place  which  is  not  illu- 
Tninated  by  the  whole  body  of  the  fun,  does  yet  re- 
ceive rays  from  a  part  thereof. 

PEON,  in  the  language  of  Hindoftan,  means  a  foot 
sfoldier,  armed  with  fwordand  target.    In  common  ufe 
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it  is  a  footreat).  To  armed,  employed  to  nin  before  a 
palanquin.  PiaJdh  is  tl.e  proper  word,  fiom  which 
peon  is  a  corruption. 

PEOR  :.  famous  mount'.in  beyond  Jordan,  wh.ich 
Eufebiws  places  between  ilefhbon  and  Livizs.  The 
mountains  Ncbo,  Pifijah,  and  Pcor,  were  near  one 
another,  and  probably  made  but  the  lame  chain  of 
mountains.  It  is  very  l.kely  th=t  Ptor  took  its  name 
fi-om  fome  deity  of  the  fame  name,  which  was  worfiilp- 
ped  there  ;  for  Peor,  Phegor,  or  Baal-peor,  wa-  known 
in  this  country.  See  Numb.  xxv.  3.  Deut.  iv.  3.  Pfal. 
cv.  28^. 

Peor,  vras  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  is 
not  read  in  the  Hebrew,  nor  in  the  Vulgate,  but  only 
in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  (Jf.fli.  xv.  60.)  Eufe- 
hiiis  fays  it  was  near  Bethlehem,  and  Jcrom  adds,  that 
in  his  time  it  was  called  Paora. 

PEPIN  on  HisisTAL,  or  Le  Grcs,  mayor  of  the 
plsce  under  Clovis  III.  Childebert,  and  Dagobert. 
The  power  of  thefe  mayors  in  France  was  fo  great, 
that  they  left  the  foveieign  only  the  empty  title,  and 
in  the  end  feized  on  tlie  throne  itfelf. 

Punt.-  le  Brief,  or  le  Pel:,',  grandfon  to  Pepin  le 
Gios,  and  firft  king  of  the  ferond  race  of  Fiench  mo- 
narch?, was  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Clilderic  III.  a 
weak  prince  :  he  contrived  to  confine  him  and  his  fon 
Thierri  in  different  .monoftcries  ;  and  then,  with  the 
affiftr.nce  of  pope  Stephen  III.  he  ufcrped  the  fove- 
reii'n  power.      He  died  in  768,  aged  54. 

PEPL'IS,  in  fcotr.ny  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
on'.er,  belonging  to  the  hexnndria  elafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th  order, 
Ceifycanlhemx.  The  perianthiiim  is  campamslatcd  ;  the 
mouth  cleft  in  1 2  parts :  there  are  fix  petals  iiiferted 
into  the  calyx  ;  the  capfule  is  bilocuLr. 

PEFLUS,  a  long  robe  worn  by  the  women  in  atl- 
ciert  times,  reachin.r  down  to  the  feet,  \<  ithout  flceves^ 
and  fo  very  fi?ie,  that  the  (hape  of  the  body  might  be 
feen  through  it.  The  Athenians  ufed  mujh  corc^nony 
in  making  the  pcplus,  and  drelTing  the  ftatue  of  Mi- 
rerva  with  it.  Homer  makes  frequent  mention  of  the 
f  cpliis  of  that  goddefs. 

PEi'PER,  Pipr.R,  in  natural  hiflory,  an  aromatie 
berry  of  a  hot  dry  quahty,  chiefly  ufcd  in  feafon- 
ing.  V/e  have  three  kinds  of  pepper  at  prefent  ufed 
in  the  fliops,  the  black,  the  white,  and  the  long  pep- 
per. 

Black  pepper  is  the  fiuit  of  the  piper,  and  is 
brought  from  the  Dutch  fcttlements  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies.    Sec  Piper. 

The  common  white  pepper  is  fiiffitious,  being  pre- 
pared from  the  Llack  in  the  following  manner  :  they 
deep  this  in  fea-wattr,  cxpofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun 
for  (evcral  days,  tdl  the  rini  or  outer  bark  loofens ; 
they  then  take  it  out,  ani,  when  it  is  half  drv,  rub  it 
till  the  rind  falls  off;  then  they  dry  the  white  frulc,  and 
the  remains  of  the  rind  blow  away  like  chaff.  A  great 
deal  of  the  heat  of  the  pepper  is  taken  off  l»y  this  pro- 
cefs,  fo  that  the  white  kind  is  more  fit  for  m?.ny  pur- 
pofes  than  the  black.  Plowever,  there  is  a  fort  ot  na- 
tive white  p'  pper  produced  on  a  fpecits  of  the  fame 
plant ;  which  is  much  better  than  the  factitious,  and 
indeed  little  inferior  to  the  black. 

The  long  pepper  is  a  dried  fruit,  of  an  inch  or  an 

inch  and  an  h.df  in  length,  and  about  the  thickntfa  of 

a  large  goofc  quill ;  it  is  of  a  brownilh  grey  colour, 
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Pcppw,    cylindrical  in  figure,  and  faid  to  be  produced  on  a 

I'«PI'"'-    nlart  o.^  the  fame  genua, 
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Pepper  is  principally  iifed  hy  us  in  food,  to  affirt  di- 
geftion  :  but  the  people  in  the  Ea!l  Inlics  elieem  it 
lb  a  (lortinchic,  ami  drink  a  flroni^  infufion  of  it  in  wa- 
ter hy  way  of  I'iving  them  an  appetite  :  they  have  al- 
fc)  a  way  of  making;  a  fiery  fpirit  of  fermented  frelh 
pepper  with  water,  which  they  ufe  for  the  {ame  pur- 
pofes.  They  have  alfo  a  way  of  prefcrving  the  com- 
inon  and  lonsj  pepper  in  vinegar,  aad  eating  them  af- 
terw.nrds  at  meals. 

Jamaica  PrrrfK,  or  Pimento.     See  Pimento. 
PfFPSR-Mint.     See  Mentha. 
Pf.ppkrPoI.     See  Capsicum. 

PspffKll'dlcr,  a  Lquor  prepared  in  the  following 
maHner,  for  microfcopical  oLfervations  :  put  common 
black  pepper,  grofsly  pow'lered,  into  an  open  vtflcl  fo 
ss  to  cover  the  bottom  of  it  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
put  to  it  rain  or  river-water,  till  it  covers  it  an  inch  ; 
fhake  or  flir  the  whole  well  together  at  the  firll  mix- 
ing, but  never  difturb  it  afterwards  :  let  the  veffcl  be 
expofed  to  the  air  uncovered  ;  and  in  a  few  days  there 
will  1-e  fcen  a  pellicle  or  thin  fkin  fwimminfj  on  the 
furface  of  the  liqucr,  lookinp-  of  feverol  colours. 

This  is  a  congeries  of  multitudes  of  fmall  animals  ; 
ani'  l.-eing  examined  by  the  microfcope,  will  l»e  ftcn 
all  in  motion  :  the  animals,  at  fiift  fight,  are  fo  Im.ill 
aa  not  to  be  diftinguiniab'.e,  unltfs  to  the  greatcft  mag 
nifiera  ;  but  they  grow  dnily  till  they  arrive  at  their 
full  fize.  Their  num'-ers  arc  alfo  continually  increa- 
fing,  till  the  whole  furface  of  the  liquor  is  full  of  them, 
to  a  confideraMe  depth.  When  diMurbed,  they  will 
fometimes  all  dart  dovrn  to  the  bottom  ;  but  they  fcon 
after  come  up  to  the  furface  again.  The  (kin  appears 
fooneft  in  wrm  weather,  nnd  the  animals  grow  the 
^uickeil :  but  in  the  fevereft  cold  it  will  fuccccd,  un- 
lefs  the  water  freezes. 

About  the  quantity  of  a  pin's  head  of  this  fcum, 
taktn  up  on  the  nib  of  a  new  pen,  or  the  tip  of  a  hair- 
■pencil  is  to  be  laid  on  a  plate  of  clear  glafs ;  and  if 
applied  firft  to  the  third  magnifier,  then  to  the  fe- 
cond,  and  finally  to  the  fiift,  will  (how  the  difffrent 
animalcules  it  contains,  of  feveral  kinds  and  (hapts  as 
well  as  fixes. 

PEPPERMINT-T11E.E,  in  botany  ;  the  Eucalyp- 
tus piperita. 

In  a  journal  of  a  voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  by 
John  \Vhite,  Efq;  we  have  a  plate  of  this  tree,  \ri  !i 
the  following  account  of  it  :  "This  tree  grows  to  the 
height  of  more  tlan  ico  feet,  and  is  above  30  feei  m 
circumference.  The  baik  is  very  fmooth,  like  thM  of 
tlic  pcplar.  The  youn^^tr  branches  are  long  and  flen- 
dcr,  on  ■ul.-'ted  near  the  top  ;  but  as  they  grow  oiler, 
the  angles  difappear.  '  heir  b<trk  is  fmooth,  and  of 
a  reddifh  brcwn.  T'^e  leaves  are  alternate,  lanceol"te, 
pointed,  very  entire,  f'looth  on  loth  fi^es,  and  re- 
markably ucequa!  i  ■■  :')liqut  at  their  hafe  ;  the  veins 
alternate,  and  not  very  confp'cuous.  The  whole  fur- 
fact  of  both  fidf-  f  the  leaves  is  marked  with  nume- 
rous minute  tcfincjs  fpots  in  w)j\.h  the  e(rential  ol 
refides.  The  tcotlfalks  are  al  out  half  an  inch  in 
length,  round  on  t!<e  under  fide,  angular  above,  quite 
fmooth.  T.'ie  flowers  we  have  not  fees.  What  Mr 
White  his  f:nt  '1  the  ripe  c.-pfules  o'  this  tree  (A- 
though  not  att^-.ch'.ii  i  the  fpeclrren^  of  the  leaves) 
gtow  in  cluiter^)  itota  la&  to  eight  in  each,  feiQle  and 


conglomerated,     Thcfe  clufters  are  fiipported  on  an> 
giilar  alternate  footftalks,  which  form   a  kind  of  pa- 
nicle.    Each  caj.fulc  is  about  the  fize  of  an  hawthorn  p^^jnlij^ 
berry,  globular,  but  as  it  were  cut  off  at  the  top,  rug-       tor 
gcd  on  the  outfide,  hard  and   woody,  and  of  a  dark-         y~" 
brown  colour.     Al  the  top  is  a  large  oiifice,  which 
(hows  the  internal  part  of  the  c  ipfule  divided  into  four 
cells,  and  having  a  fquare  column  in  the  centre,  from 
which  the  pittitions   of  the  cell  aiife.     'I'hefe  parti- 
tions extend  to  the  rim  of  the  canfulc.  and  tern  'nitc 
in  four  fmall  projriftions,  which  look  like  the  tcctl-  of 
a  calyx.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  fmjll,  and  angular. 

"  The  name  of  pi-ppe  mint  tree  has  been  given  to  this 
plant  by  Mr  White,  on  a  count  of  the  very  great  re- 
femhlante  between  the  e(reriti2l  nil  drawn  from  its 
leaves  and  that  obtincd  from  the  peppermint  (tnentha- 
pipi-rila)  which  grows  in  England.  This  oil  was  found 
bv  Mr  White  to  be  much  more  tlBcacious  in  removing 
all  cholicky  complaints  than  that  01  the  Englilh  pep» 
permint,  which  he  attributes  to  its  being  lefs  j  ungent 
and  more  aromatic.  A  quart  of  the  oil  has  been  lenfc 
by  him  to  Mr  Wilfon. 

"  The  tree  a  -ove  defcribed  appears  to  be  undoubt- 
edly of  the  fame  genus  with  that  cultivated  in  fome 
grtenhoufes  in  England,  which  Mr  L'Hetltier  has 
defcribed  in  his  Sertum  Anglicum  by  the  name  of  £«• 
cnhptus  obliqua.,  though  it  is  commonly  called  in  the 
gardens  Melrcjideros  obliqua  ;  but  we  dare  not  afiert  it 
to  be  the  fame  fpecies,  nor  can  this  point  lie  determined 
till  the  flowers  and  every  part  of  both  be  feen  and  com- 
pared ;  we  have  comjtared  the  bell  fpecimens  we  could 
procure  of  each,  and  find  no  fperific  difference.  The 
eucalyptus  obliqua  han,  when  dried,  an  aromatic  fla- 
vour, fomewhat  fimilar  to  our  plant  We  have  re- 
marked, iHdeed,  innumerable  minute  white  fpots,  be- 
fides  the  refinous  ones,  on  both  furfaces  of  the  leaves 
in  fome  fpecimens  of  the  garden  plant,  which  are  not 
to  be  feen  in  ours  ;  and  the  brancliea  of  the  former 
are  rou.:h,  with  fmall  fcaly  tubercles.  But  hnw  far 
thcfc  are  conftant,  we  cannot  tell.  The  obliquity  in 
the  leaves,  one  fide  being  Ihorter  at  the  bafe  than  the 
other,  as  well  as  fomewhat  narrower  all  the  way  up, 
as  in  the  Begonia  niiiJa  of  the  Hortut  Kewenfisy  is  re- 
markable in  both  plants. 

"  Tlie  figare  reprefents  a  branch  of  the  peppermint 
tree  in  leaf:  on  one  fioe  of  it  part  of  a  leaf  feparate, 
bearing  the  gall  of  fome  iafcft  ;  on  the  other  the  fruit 
above  defcribed." 

PERA,  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Confl- ntinople, 
where  amhaflfadors  and  Chriftians  ufually  reCde.  See 
C0NSTANTINOP1.E. 

PERAMBULATOR,  in  fucveying,  an  inftri:ment 
for  meafuring  diflances,  called  A^o'  pedometer,  -way' 
•tuifer,  and  furveying-'Mheel.     See  Pedometer. 

It  confifts  of  a  wheel  .-VA,  two  feet  feven  '"dies ^^.^j^j^^, 
and  a  half  in  diamf  ter  ;  confequently  half  a  pi)le,  or 
eight  (ect  three  inches,  in  circumference.  On  one  end 
of  the  axis  is  a  nut,  three  qusrt^rs  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  divide  '  into  eight  teeth  ;  wliich,  upon  mo- 
ving the  wheel  round,  fall  into  the  eight  teeth  o*  an- 
other nut  c,  fixed  on  one  end  of  an  non-rod  Q^,  and 
thus  turn  the  rod  once  round  in  the  time  the  wlicd' 
makes  one  revolution.  This  rod,  lying  alon;,^  :  groove 
in  the  fide  of  the  carriage  of  the  inftrumf-nt,  u'i-!er  the 
doted  line,  has  at  its  other  end  j  (kquirre  hole,  into 
which  u  fitted  the  end  i  of  a  fmiU  cj-lindtr  P.  Thia 
3  cylinder 
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AuU-  cylinder  is  difpofed  under  the  dial-plate  of  a  move- 
■■•  ment,  at  the  end  of  the  carriage  B,  in  fuch  a  manner 
"'  ,  as  to  be  moveable  about  its  sxis  :  its  end  a  is  cut  into 
a  peri  etual  fcrcw,  which  falling  into  the  32  teeth  of 
a  whtcl  peipcndicular  thereto,  upon  driving  the  inftru- 
ment  forward,  that  wheel  makes  a  revolution  each  16th 
pole.  On  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a  pinion  with  fix 
teeth,  which,  falling  into  the  teeth  of  another  wheel 
of  60  teeth,  carries  it  round  every  )6oth  pole,  or  half 
a  mile. 

This  laft  wheel,  carrying  a  hand  or  index  round 
with  it  over  the  divifions  of  a  dial-plate,  whofe  outer 
limb  is  divided  into  160  parts,  corrtfponding  to  the 
160  poles,  points  out  the  number  of  poles  palfed  over. 
Again,  on  the  axis  of  thi'?  laft  wheel  is  a  pinion,  con- 
taining 20  teeth,  which  falllny  into  the  teeth  of  a  third 
wlietl  which  hath  40  teeth,  drives  it  once  round  in  320 
poles,  or  a  mile.  On  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a  pinion  of 
12  teeth,  which,  falling  into  the  tttth  of  a  fourth 
wl\ecl  having  72  teeth,  drives  it  once  round  in  12 
miles. 

This  fourth  wheel,  carriing  another  index  over  the 
inner  limb  of  the  diilplate,  divided  into  12  for  miles, 
and  each  mile  fubdivided  into  halves,  quarters,  and  fur- 
longs, fetves  to  regifter  the  revolutions  of  the  other 
hau  1,  and  to  keep  account  of  the  half  miles  and  miles 
pafTcd  over  as  far  as  i  z  miles. 

TJie  ufe  of  [his  inrtrument  is  obvious  from  its  con- 
llruCtion.  Its  proper  office  is  in  the  furveying  of  roads 
ami  large  diftances,  where  a  great  deal  of  expedition, 
and  not  much  accuracy,  is  required.  It  is  evident,  that 
driving  it  along  and  obferving  the  hands,  has  the  fame 
effcift  as  dragging  the  chain  and  taking  account  of 
the  chains  and  links. 

Its  advantages  are  Its  hardinefs  and  expedition  ;  its 
contrivance  ii  fuch,  that  it  may  be  Sited  to  the  wheel 
of  a  coacli,  in  which  ftatc  it  performs  its  ofHce,  and 
meafures  the  road  without  any  trouble  at  all. 

PERCA,  the  Perch  ;  a  genus  of  filhes  belonging 
to  the  order  of  thoiacici.  The  head  is  furnlfhed  with 
fcaly  and  lerrattd  operrula  ;  there  are  fevtn  rays  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gills ;  and  the  fins  on  the  back 
are  prickly.  There  arc  38  fpecies,  prmcipally  ditlin- 
guifhed  by  peculiarities  in  the  back  fin.  The  moll 
remarkable  are, 

1.  'I'he  fluviatilis,  or  coranton  perch,  hath  a  deep 
body,  very  rough  fcalea,  and  the  back  much  arched. 
The  colours  are  beautiful  ;  the  back  and  part  of  the 
fides  being  of  a  deep  green,  marked  with  five  broad 
black  bars  pointing  downwards ;  the  belly  is  white, 
tinged  with  red  ;  the  ventral  fins  of  a  fine  fcarlet  ;  the 
anal  fins  and  tail  ot  the  fame  colour,  but  rather  paler. 
In  a  lake  called  L/yn  Jidit/.'/yji,  in  Merionethfhire  in 
Wales,  is  a  very  fintrular  viriety  of  this  fi(h  ;  the  back 
part  is  quite  hunched,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  back- 
bone next  the  tail  llrangely  dittorted  :  in  colour  and 
other  rcfpefts  it  rcfembles  the  common  perch,  which 
•le  as  numerous  in  this  lake  as  the  die-formed  fifli. 
They  are  not  peculiar  to  this  water;  for  Linnxus  takes 
notice  of  them  in  a  lake  at  Pahlun  in  his  country.  It 
is  fjid  that  they  are  alfo  met  with  in  the  Thames  near 
Mario  AT. 

The  perch  was  much  cfteemed  as  food  by  the  Ro- 
mans, nor  is  it  lef«  admired  at  prefent  as  a  firm  and 
delicate  ti(h  j  and  the  Dutch  are  particularly  fond  of  it 
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when  made  into  a  dlfh  called  tvaler-Jbuc!:y.      It  is  a     Perca, 

gregarious  fi(h ;  and  loves  deep  holes  and  gentle  ftreams;    "'^^P""  ; 

is  exceedingly  voracious,  an  1  an  eager  biter  :  if  the 

angler  meets  with  a  fiioal  of  them,  he  is  fure  of  taking 

every  one. — It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  p'ke  will 

not  attack  this  fidi,  on  account  of  the  fpiny  fins  which 

the  perch  erects  on  its  approach.     This  may  be  true 

of  large  fifli  ;  but  it  is  well  known   that   fmall  perches 

are  the    moil    tempting    bait  which  can  be  laid  for 

the  pike.     The  perch  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 

has  been  known   to  furvive  a  journey  of  60  miles  in 

dry  flraw.      It  feldom  grows  to  a  large  fi/.e,  though 

Mr  Pennant  mentions  one  that  weighed  nine  jfbundb  ; 

but  this,  he  tells  us,  is  very  uncomm.on. 

2.  The  lafrax,  or  bade,  is  a  very  voracious,  ftrong, 
and  aSlve  fifh.  Ovid  calls  them  rtil>nli  A/pi,  a  name 
ci  ntinued  to  them  by  after  writers)  snd  they  are  fiid 
to  grow  to  the  weight  of  fifteen  pounds.  The  iridea 
are  lilvei-y  ;  the  mouth  large  ;  the  teeth  are  fituated  in 
the  jav'S,  and  are  very  fmall  :  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  is  a  triangidar  rough  fpace,  and  juft  at  the 
gullet  are  two  others  of  a  roundifh  form.  The  f  ales 
are  of  a  middling  fi/e,  are  very  thick  fet,  and  ad- 
here cloftly.  The  body  is  formed  fomewh^t  like  that 
of  a  falmon.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  dufty,  tin^^ed 
with  blue.  The  belly  is  white.  In  young  fifh  the  fpace 
above  the  fide-line  is  marked  with  (mall  black  fpots. — 
It  is  elleemed  a  very  delicate  fifh. 

3.  The  perca  marina,  or  fea-perch,  is  about  a  foot 
leng :  the  head  large  and  deformed  ;  eyes  great  ; 
teeth  fmall  and  numerous.  On  the  head  and  covers  of 
the  gills  are  Urong  fpincs.  The  colour  ted,  with  a 
black  fpot  on  the  covers  of  the  gills,  and  fome  tranf- 
verfe  dufl<y  lines  on  the  fides.  It  is  a  fifh  held  in  lome 
efteem  at  the  table. 

4.  The  cernua,  or  ruffe,  is  found  in  feveral  of  the 
Englifh  ftreams  :  it  is  gregarious,  aflembling  in  large 
(lioals,  and  keeping  in  the  dtepell  part  of  the  water.  It 
is  of  a  much  more  flen^ier  form  than  the  perch,  and 
ftldom  exceeds  fix  inches  in  length.  The  teeth  are 
very  fmall,  and  difpofed  in  rows.  It  has  only  one 
dorfal  fin,  extending  along  the  greateft  part  of  the 
lack  ;  the  firlt  rays,  like  thofe  of  the  perch,  are 
Urong,  (harp,  and  fpiny  ;  the  others  foft.  The  body 
is  covered  with  rough  compaft  fcales.  The  back 
and  fides  are  of  a  dirty  gieen,  the  lall  inclining  to 
yellsw,  but  both  fpotted  with  black.  The  doifal  fin  is 
fpotted  with  black ;  the  tail  marked  with  tianfverfe 
bars. 

5.  The  nilotica,  or  perch  of  the  Nile,  is  taken  about 
Cairo.  The  flefh  has  a  fwcet  and  exquifite  flavour, 
and  is  not  hard,  but  very  white.  It  is  one  ot  the  bed 
filhes  in  the  Nile  ;  and  as  it  is  of  the  largeft  fize  in 
Egypt,  it  adorns  a  table  if  brought  upon  it  entire  and 
well  fried.     See  PuoT-FiJJ). 

PERCEPTION,  is  a  word  which  is  fo  well  under- 
(lood,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  lexicographer  to  give 
any  explanation  of  it.  It  has  been  called  the  firll  and 
molt  fiinple  aft  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  confcioul 
of  it?  own  ideas.  This  definition,  however,  is  impro- 
per, as  it  confounds  perception  with  confcioufnefs ;  al- 
though the  objefts  of  the  formef  faculty  are  things 
without  us,  thofe  of  the  latter  the  energies  of  ouV 
own  minds.  Perception  is  that  power  or  faculty  by 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  fcnfes,  we  have 
S  2  the 
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Per-fjitirr. thf  cc^nizriBce  of  (>biL'i\«  diftincl  .incl  apart  Iron  our- 
^~~~y~~'  filvtf!;,  aiv.i  Ic^vn  tliat  wc  an  but  a  imA[  part  iu  ll.e  fy- 
licin  of  iiatiiri'.  liy  w!iat  protcfj  tlic  Xeiilts  ijlvc  us 
this  iiiforiiilion,  wc  have  tnilravoiireti  to  fliow  clfc- 
•wliere,  (Ste  Mltaphysics,  P.irt  I.  Chap,  i.)  ;  aiiJ 
■we  fnoiild  imt  I'.gaiii  inlro!uce  the  fu'.>)cifl,  but  to  no- 
tice a  iiiij;iilav  opinion  of  a  very  alile  writer,  wliofc 
work  his  1  ecn  given  to  the  pu!>!ic  fince  our  article  al- 
hu'.el  to  \uu\  iffjcd  from  the  prifa. 

Dr  Savers,  who  is  an  oreiuinnt  to  that  fchool  in 
which  we  are  ftron^ly  inclined  to  eiilill  oiirfclvcs,  has 
euJeavourcd  to  prove  that  no"  man  can  perceive  t.vo  ob- 
jful?,  or  be  conl'cious  of  two  ideas  at  the  f:'me  inllaiit. 
If  iliis  !  e  true,  not  only  our  theory  of  time  (fee  Me- 
taphysics, Part  11.  Chap.  v!i.)  is  giofsly  atfurd,  b'.:t 
rveii  memory  itfclf  fjrcms  to  le  an  imaginary  taciiUy. 
If  a  man  he  not  confcious  of  his  prei'ent  exillcnce,  at 
the  very  inll.int  «hen  he  thinks  of  a  pift  event,  rr  re- 
views a  feries  of  pnl\  iranfadions,  it  is  dlificult,  to  us 
indeed  impofiible,  to  conceive  what  idea  he  can  have  of 
time,  or  whjt  he  can  mean  when  he  fays  thnt  he  re- 
members a  thing.  But  let  us  examine  the  reafonini:^ 
by  which  the  ini;enious  author  cndtavouis  to  cHablilh 
his  opinion. 
■\  Dtf^ulfi-  "  If  we  rcflcft  (fsys  hef)  upon  the  furprillnp;  ve- 
11  ni  M-ia-  locity  with  whi.h  ideas  p:fi  throni;h  the  mind,  and  the 
fLyf,.„t.mJ  jen^arkaMe  rapidity  with  which  the  mir.d  turns  itfeif, 
'■^"  or  is  direcleJ  from  one  objeft  of  conteroplation  to  an- 
other, this  might  alone  cfive  us  fomc  fuf;Mcion  that  we 
may  pro!  a'.ly  be  millaken  in  fuppofmg  id;as  tobefyn- 
chronoufly  peneived.  Other  arguments  may  be  ad- 
duced to  ilrcngthen  this  fuf;)ic;on.  It  will  be  t'lantcd, 
1  believe,  that  thf  mind,  whether  immaterial  or  the 
lefnlt  of  organization,  has  certainly  a  wholtncfs  or 
unity  belongincr  to  it,  and  thai  it  is  eitriir  not  c.mpo- 
fcd  of  parts,  or  that  no  one  of  the  parts  from  v/hich 
it  originates  is  itftlf  mind  :  in  this  cafe,  it  is  difTicult 
to  conceive  how  two  ideas  .liould  be  imprcffeJ  upon  the 
mind  at  the  fame  inftant  ;  for  this  would  be  fuppofiiig' 
that  part  of  the  mind  could  receive  one  idea,  and  p  .rt 
another,  at  the  fame  l-ime  ;  but  if  the  parts  do  not 
perceive  iing'.y,  this  is.  evidently  imponible.  If,  on  the 
«thtr  hand,  this  ftlfdivifion  of  the  mind  does  not  take 
place,  then  if  two  ideas  are  neverthclefs  to  be  percei- 
ved at  the  fa:iie  inftant,  it  would  feem  that  thofe  ideas 
mull  be  fo  blended  with  each  other,  th:;t  neither  of  thtm 
could  appear  did'nft.  If  we  examine  t!/e  manner  in 
whicli  a  complex  idea  is  perceived,  we  (hall  find  very 
clearly,  that  the  whole  of  fich  an  idea  is  never  prefent 
to  the  mind  at  once.  In  thinking  of  a  centaur,  for 
infiance,  can  we  at  the  fame  rr.oment  le  thinking 
of  the  parts  cf  a  mr.n  and  tlie  parts  of  a  horfe  ?  Can 
we  not  aln.oll  deleft  the  gliding  of  the  mind  from 
the  one  to  the  ct!:er  ?  In  contcraplatinrj  the  complex 
idea  of  gold,  are  the  ideas  of  ito  colour,  duclility,  haid- 
ncfs,  and  weij^ht,  all  prefent  to  the  mind  at  the  fume 
inftant  ?  I  think,  if  we  accurately  attend  to  it,  we  flirll 
finl  a  perceptible  time  has  elapfed  before  this  complex 
idea  has  been  peifeclly  formed  in  our  mind  :  but  if  all 
the  pnrta  of  a  complex  idea  cannot  be  recilled  at  the 
fame  inlknt,  is  it  not  reafonable  to  infer  that  thefe 
parts  are  alfo  Tinj^ly  imprefled,  and  not  all  originally 
perceived  at  the  fame  inllant  ?'' 

This  rtafouing  is  plaufible,  but  perhaps  not  convin- 
xlng..    Surely  we  have  all  been  confcious  of  bodily  pain 


or  pk-.fure  with  our  eyes  open,  and  been  ofrenr1e<l  1  y  T*.T<Tr»ir 
dda.;rita'./lt  fnitllN  at  the  very  inl'ant  th-il  wc  looke  '.  at  » 
olject^  Ltautitully  co'ourej.  That  our  ideas  pafs 
through  the  mind  wiih  ^neat  velocity,  and  lli.it  t!>e 
mill!  can  lapidiy  turn  ilfelf  from  one  fubject  of  con- 
teniplalion  to  auot'ier,  are  trutlis  which  cannot  be  con- 
trovcileJ  ;  hut  inllrai  of  leading  us  to  fuppofe  tli  it 
two  or  moreobjcfts  cannot  be  fynchrono'illy  perceived, 
or  two  or  more  ii-lcas  lynchionoufly  appiefiendcd,  they 
appear  to  furnilh  a  comjilete  proof  of  the  rcvtrfc  of 
ail  this.  For  we  beg  leave  to  alk  how  we  come  to 
know  that  ideas  pafs  with  velocity  through  the  ir.iu.1, 
if  we  be  not  all  the  while  confcious  ot  fomethin.^  that 
is  permanent  ?  If  we  can  cnntemplate  but  one  idea  at 
once,  it  is  pliiily  impoffiHe  tl  at  t^vo  or  niore  can  be 
compired  togitiier;  and  therefore  we  cannot  pofli'oly 
fiy  that  any  particulir  train  has  palTed  tlirou..ih  the 
mind  with  a  degree  cf  velocity  greater  or  It  Is  than  that 
which  we  have  uhialiy  experienced;  nay,  we  cniinot  fay 
that  we  have  ever  ex;:critnced  a  train  of  i  leas  at  all, 
or  even  been  confcious  of  a  iinjle  idea,  bcfi'.es  the 
immediate  o'-jcft  of  prefent  apprchv'nfion.  That  the 
i.-.ind  is  an  individual,  we  mc!'  rea.'.iiy  grant ;  but  that 
ii  fhould  theiefore  be  incd-abli  of  h.iving  liuo  ideas  fyu- 
chronouily  excited  in  it,  is  a  propofition  for  wliich  the 
author  h:'.6  brought  no  eviJcnee.  That  it  i-i  difEcult  to 
conceive  how  thia  is  ,!oae,  we  acknowledge  ;  but  not  tint 
it  is  more  difli.:ull  than  to  conceive  how  a7fn;/ir  iv'.ca  is 
excited  in  the  minJ  j  for  of  t!ie  mode  In  wiiieh  mind 
an  !  matter  mutually  operale  up.m  each  other,  we  can 
form  no  conception.  We  know  tint  objects  m?ke  an 
impieirioii  on  the  organs  of  fenfe  ;  that  this  ImprLfTnn 
is  by  the  nerves  communicated  to  the  brain,  and  that 
the  agitation  of  the  brain  ex  lies  fenfation  in  tl>e 
mind  :  but  m  whtt  luny  it  excites  ftiilation  we  know 
not;  and  therefore  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  two 
or  more  dl.Ttrent  agitations  may  not  excite  t.vo  or  more 
fynchroiious  fenfations,  as  well  aa  one  agitation  excites 
one  fenfation.  That  the  agitation  given  to  the  brala 
operates  on  the  mind,  is  known  by  ex':erience  ;  but  ex- 
perience gives  us  no  information  rtfpedting  the  mode  of 
that  operation.  If  the  mind  be,  as  our  author  aid  wc 
fuppofe,  one  individual,  it  cannot,  as  mind,  be  either 
divifiljle  or  cxtenled  ;  and  tlierefore  it  is  certai;:  that 
the  operation  in  qutllion  cannot  be,  in  th?  proper  ftnfe 
of  the  word,  imprcflion.  Hence  we  have  no  right  to 
infer,  if  two  objefts  be  perceived  at  once,  either  that 
the  idea  of  the  one  mult  be  impiefied  on  a  part  of  the 
mind  different  irom  that  which  receives  the  impreirion 
of  the  other,  or  that  the  two  impreffions  mutl  be  fo 
blended  with  each  other,  that  neither  of  them  could 
appear  dillincf  ;  for  this  would  be  to  re.ifon  from  one 
mode  of  operation  to  another  ;  with  which,  upon  ac- 
knowledged principles,  it  can  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. 

Ey  far  the  greater  part  of  our  ideas  are  rel'cts  of 
•u'lfiblt  fenfatlons  ;  and  of  every  thing  which  we  can 
aftually  fee  at  once,  we  may  at  once  contemplate  the 
idea.  That  we  could  at  once  perceive  a  centaur,  if 
fiich  2  being  were  prefcnted  to  us,  cannot  furely  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  has  ever  looked  at  a  man  on 
horfclack  ;  and  therefore  that  we  can  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment contemplate  the  whole  idea  of  a  centaur.  Is  a  faft 
of  which  confcioufnefs  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt. — 
If,  Indeed,  we  choofc  to  analyze  this  complex  idea. in- 
to 
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tion  to  its  component  pirts,  it  is  fclt'-f vi.!ct'.t  that  the  niiriJ 
mu'.l  silicic  tioin  the  ens  to  the  other,  becaufe  iht  very 
analyfu  ionlifts  i;i  the  reparation  of  the  pirt.s  "f  wliich, 
it'  after  thut  proccfs  wc  think  of  thtm,  we  mull  think 
in  fuccftfli'Ui  :  but  that  we  rriay  have  at  the  f.imc  in- 
flart,  either  an  actual  or  idcil  view  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  centaur  united,  is  a  propofition  fo  eviJent  as  to 
zi'.mit  of  no  other  proof  than  an  appeal  to  experience. 
In  contemplating  wh.-.t  the  author  calls  the  complex 
idea  of  goiJ,  it  cannot  be  denied  th-c  the  ideas  ot  its 
colour,  dudility,  h.irJnefs,  and  weight,  are  never  all 
prefcnt  to  the  raiih!  at  the  fame  iiilbnt  :  but  the  realon 
is  obvious.  Thefe  arc  not  all  it/c-as,  in  the  proper  fenfe 
of  the  wor  J,  but  fome  of  them  are  idea?,  end  forae 
lotions,  acquired  by  very  dlficrent  procefles  and  very 
('.liferent  faculties.  Colour  is  an  i  ",a  of  fcnfation,  im- 
mediately fujTgerted  through  the  organ  of  fight  ;  duc- 
tility is  a  relative  notion,  acquired  by  repeated  experi- 
ments ;  and  gold  might  be  made  the  objedl  of  tveiy 
fcnfe,  without  fugjeltin^  any  fuch  notion.  The  wri- 
ter of  this  article  never  faw  an  experiment  made  on  the 
duflility  of  gold,  and  has  therefore  a  v.ry  (  bfure  <tih1 
indillincl  notion  of  that  property  of  the  mctnl  ;  but 
be  is  confcious,  that  he  can  perceive,  at  the  fame  in- 
llant,  thcyellaw  coloirr  and  cicuiar  ti.;ureof  a  guinea, 
and  have  a  very  diflmcr,  though  relative  notion,  ef 
its  hardnifs. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  mind  is  capable 
of  two  or  mere  fyncbronous  perceptions,  or  fyncliron- 
ous  id^as ;  that,  during  every  Ir^in  which  pafles  through 
it,  it  is  confcious  of  its  own  permanent  exi.ience;  and 
that  if  it  were  limited  to  the  apprehtnfi.m  of  but  one 
idea  at  once,  it  could  hive  no  remeinbranccof  the  pall, 
or  anticipation  of  the  future,  but  would  appear  to  it- 
filf,  could  it  make  any  comparifou,  to  pafs  away  like 
.a  flalh  of  li^^htniiijj. 

PliRCH,  in  land-raeafuring,  a  rod  or  pole  of  i6i- 
feet  in  ien^rth,  vi  which  40  in  len^rth  and  4  in  breadth 
make  an  acre  of  ground.  But,  by  the  cu^loms  of  ft- 
veral  countief,  there  is  a  difference  in  this  raeafure. 
In  Staffordfnire  it  is  24  feet;  an  J  in  the  forelt  of 
Sherwood  25  feet:  the  foot  fein;.^  there  iS  inches 
1  )n;;  ;  and  in  Herefordfliire  a  perch  of  ditching  is  21 
feet,  the  perrh  of  walling  )64-  feet,  and  a  pole  of 
dcnfhiered  (-round  is  1  2  feet,  &:c. 

PliRCHE,  a  territory  of  Grleannois  In  France, 
35  n.iles  long,  and  30  broid  ;  bounded  on  the  noith 
by  Normandy  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Maine  and  Diinois  ; 
on  the  call,  by  Benuce  ;  and  on  the  well,  by  Maine. 
It  takes  its  name  from  a  foreft,  and  is  pretty  fertile. 
1'he  inhabitants  carry  on  a  pretty  good  trade  ;  and 
the  principal  town  is  Belle fme. 

PI-.RCOLATION,  che  fame  with  Fh,tration. 
See  Chemistry,  n"^  56S. 

PERCUS.SION,  in  mechanics,  the  imprelTion  a 
body  m.^kts  in  f.Liii'T  or  ftrikin^  upon  another  ;  or 
the  (hock  of  two  todies  in  motion. 

PERDICIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  f)ngc:iefia 
clnfs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Corrjio/iu.  T!ie  receptacle  is 
sake  J  ;  the  pappus  is  fimple  ;  the  florets  bilabiate. 

PERDIX.     See  Tktr*o. 

PEREASLAVV,  a  ftrong  poptJouj  town  of  Pc- 
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land,  in  tli?  palatinate  o:  Kiovia,  litaated  on  the  nverPe 
Tribecz  ;  in  E.  Long.  3:.  44.   N.  L' t.  49.  46. 

PERF.N'NIALS,  or  PtRENMAL  FLOwtRs,  in  bo- ^ 
tany,  a  tcim  applied  to  thofc  pi,-.nts  whofc  roots  will 
abide  riiany  years,  whether  they  retain  their  leives  in 
winter  or  not.  Thofc  wliich  ref.in  their  leaves  are 
called  evergreens  ;  but  fuch  as  cad  their  leaves  are  na- 
ra  ed  Jediluoiis,  or  perdltok. 

PERFEC  r,  foratthing  to  which  nothing  is  want- 
ing, or  that  has  all  the  requifites  of  its  nature  and 
ki-!d. 

Pf.RfFCT  Cidence,  in  mufic.     See  C.'vdence. 

PEKFf.CT  Tenfe,  in  grammar.      See  Preterite. 

PERFECTION,  the   ftae   or  quality  of  a  thing 

PtRFECT. 

Perfeftion  is  divided,  according  to  Chauvinuf,  into 
phyfical,  moral,  and  metaphyhcal. 

Phyfical  or  nutural  perfecliou.  Is  that  whereby  a 
thing  has  all  its  powers  and  lacultie?,  and  thofe  too 
in  full  vigour;  and  all  its  p:irts  both  principal  and  fc- 
condary,  and  thofc  in  their  due  proportion,  conftitu- 
tion,  &c.  in  whicii  fenfe  man  is  fnid  to  be  perfect 
when  he  lias  a  found  mind  in  a  found  body.  'I  his 
perfection  is  by  the  fchools  frequently  termed  !vtpy»riK>i, 
becaufe  a  thing  is  enabled  thereby  to  perform  all  its 
operations. 

il/ora/ perfeilion  is  an  eminent  '.egree  (f  virtue  or 
moral  goocintfs,  to  which  men  arrive  by  I'epeate  1  aft* 
of  piety,  bene'icence,  &c.  This  is  ufually  fubdivid^d 
into  abfolute  or  inherent,  which  is  aftually  in  him  to 
whom  we  attribute  it  ;  and  imputative,  which  exllls  in 
fome  other,  and  not  in  him  it  is  attri!,utcd  to. 

Mdc.^by Ileal,  tranfcenderital,  or  cifcntial  peifeftion, 
is  the  poflcinon  of  all  the  eflcntial  attributes,  or  of  all 
the  parts  nccefl'try  to  the  integrity  of  a  fuliftance  ; 
or  it  is  that  whereby  a  thing  has  or  is  prcvided  of 
every  thing  belonging  to  its'  nature.  '1  his  is  either 
abfolutc,  where  all  imperfeAion  is  excluded,  fuch  is 
the  perfeftion  of  God  ;  or  /ecuiuli.-ni  quid,  and  in  its 
kind. 

PERFORANS  Manus.     -| 

Pf.ke^k/i.\i  Pedis  I  See  Anatomy,  7jZ/<; 

PERFORATUS  Manus.  C       of  the  AIuJ}Ls.  - 

Pt.RfOR.ITVS  Pedis.  ) 

PERFUME,  denotes  either  the  volatile  effluvia 
from  any  bo :'y  affecting  the  ornan  of  fmtlhng,  or  the 
fubltance  emitting  thofe  effluvia  ;  in  which  lalt  ftnfe 
the  word  is  nioft.  commonly  (ded.  The  generality  of 
perfumes  ;.re  mode  up  of  muili,  anibeigrip,  civet,  rofe 
and  cedar  "/oods,  oran,^e-rtowe;s,  jeiramiiics,  jonquil?, 
tuberofes,  and  other  odoriferous  flowers  Thofc  drugs 
coininonly  called  aromatics,  fvich  as  llorax,  frankin- 
cerfc,  benzoin,  cloves,  mace,  S:o.  enter  the  compofi- 
tlon  of  a  perfume  ;  fome  are  alfo  compofeJ  of  aroma- 
tic herbs  or  Itaves,  aslavct;der,  marjoram,  fage,  thyme, 
hyfTop,  &c. 

The  ufr  of  perfumes  was  frequent  among  the  He- 
brews, and  among  the  oii-r.tals  iu  general,  before  it  was 
known  to  the  Grci  ks  and  Romans.  In  the  time  of  Mo- 
fes  perfumes  mull  have  been  known  in  F.g)pt,  firce  he 
fpeaks  of  the  art  of  the  perfumer,  and  gives  the  com- 
pofition  of  two  kinds  of  perfumes  (Esod.  xxx.  25.},  of 
which  ore  was  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord  upon  the 
golden  iltar  which  wa^  -a  the  holy  phce ;  and  the 
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r«rCuiii(    oi!|.i  was  appointed   for  the  anoliuinir  of  the  high 
_      II         pritll  and  his  fons  (iM.  34,  lie),  as  alfo  of  the  taber- 
^'-'''.*''""'"' nacle.  and  all  the  velfcU  that  were  ufed  ia  divine  fcr- 
vice. 

The  Hebrew's  had  alfo  perfumea  which  they  made 
life  of  in  tmbdhuing  their  c'ead.  The  compoCtion  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  generally  made 
life  of  myrih,  aloes,  md  other  ftrong  and  aftringent 
drugs,  proper  to  prevent  putrcfattion  (John  xix.  49.) 
See  the  article  Embalm ing. 

Bcfidcs  the  pcrfun  cs  for  ihefc  purpofes,  the  fcrip- 
tiire  mentions  other  occafiJiis  whereon  the  Hebrews 
ufcd  perfumes.  The  fpoufe  in  the  Canticles  (i-  3.) 
ctreimenih  the  fcent  of  the  perfumes  of  her  lover  ;  and 
her  lover  in  return  fays,  that  the  f.-ent  of  the  perfumes 
of  his  fpoufe  furpaffes  the  moll  excellent  odours  {:J.  i». 
10—14.)  He  names  particvl.uly  the  fpikenard,  the 
calamus,  the  cinnnmon,  the  m.)frh,  and  the  aloes,  aa 
making  a  part  ot  thsfe  perfumes.  'I'he  voh:ptuou3 
woman  def  ri!.ed  by  Solom.on  (I'lov.  vii.  17.)  fays, 
that  (he  had  perfumed  her  bed  with  myrrh,  alaes,  and 
cinnamon.  The  epicures  in  the  book  of  Wifdom 
(ii.  7.)  encourage  one  another  to  the  luxuriant  ufe  of 
odours  and  c^ftiy  perfumes. 

Ifniah  (Ivii.  9.']  reproaches  Judea,  whom  he  de- 
fcribcs  as  a  fpoufe  faithlefs  to  God,  with  being  paint- 
ed and  perfumed  to  pleafe  ilrai-j^ers,  "  Thou  wentell 
to  the  kini;  with  ointment,  and  didll  increafe  thy  per- 
fumes." Kzekitl  (xxiii.  41.)  feems  to  accufe  the  Jews 
with  haviniT  profaned  the  odours  and  perfume;:,  the 
«fe  of  which  was  reforved  to  facred  things,  by  applying 
them  to  their  own  ufe. 

They  came  afterwanls  to  be  very  common  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  cfpeclally  thoic  compofed  of 
inu(k,  ambergiis,  and  civet.  The  nardus  and  ma/n- 
talhrtm  were  held  in  much  eftimation,  and  were  im- 
ported from  Syria.  1  he  un^uentum  nardintim  was  va- 
rioufly  prepared,  and  contained  many  ingredienfs. 
Ma/obalhrum  was  an  Indian  plant.  Perfumes  were 
alfo  ufed  at  facrificcs  to  re-'ale  the  gods  ;  at  feafts,  to 
increafe  the  pleafuies  of  ftnfation  ;  at  funerals,  to 
overpower  cad  ;verous  fmells,  and  pleafe  the  manes  of 
the  dead  ;  and  in  the  theatres,  to  prevent  the  ofTen- 
five  effluvia,  proceeding  from  a  crowd,  from  being  per- 
c:e!ved. 

Since  people  are  become  fenfible  of  the  harm  they 
do  to  the  he.id,  perfumes  are  generally  difufcd  among 
us  ;  however,  they  are  Hill  common  in  Spam  and 
ItJy. 

PERG.^MA  (Virgil), the  citadel  of  Troy ;  which, 
becaufe  of  its  extraordinary  height,  gave  name  to  all 
•fcigh  buildings  (Servlus).  Others  fay  the  walls  of 
Troy  were  ealled  Pergama. 

PERGAMUM,  (Pliny)  ;  called  alfo  Pergamea, 
.(Virgil)  ;  Ptrgam'ia,  (Plutarch)  ;  a  town  of  Crete, 
Touilt  by  Agamemnon  in  memory  of  his  viftory,  (Vel- 
leius).  Here  was  the  burying-plnce  of  Lycurgus, 
(Ariftoxenus,  quoted  by  Plutarch).  It  wns  fituatcd 
fiCar  Cydonia  (Scrvius)  ;  to  what  point  not  faid  ; 
but  Scylax  helps  him  out,  who  places  the  Daftynnean 
temple  of  Diana,  which  flood  nesr  Cydonia  (.Stta!  o), 
to  the  north  of  the  territory  ot  Perg.imia. —  Another 
Perg.»mum  (Pliny,  Strabo)  ;  a  town  of  M)fia,  fi- 
tuated  en  the  Caicus,  which  runs  by  it.  It  -was  the 
royal  residence  of  Eumenes,  and  of  the  kings  of  the 


Attali  (Livy),  There  an  ancient  temple  of  jllfcu  Pc'jw 
hpius  food  ;  an  afykm  ('I'acitus).  The  ornament  ~^v" 
of  Pergamum  wag  the  royal  library,  vying  with  that 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt;  t.'.e  kings  of  Pcrgamum  and 
Egypt  rivalling  each  other  in  this  rcfpeit  (Pliny). 
Str.ibo  afcribes  this  rivalry  to  Eumenes-  Plutarch 
reckons  up  200,000  volumes  in  tiie  library  :it  Perga- 
mum.  Heic  the  memliyunt  pergamtnt,  whence  the 
n^me  parchmrni,  were  invented  for  the  ufe  of  books, 
(Varro,  quoted  Ly  Plmy).  The  country  of  Galen, 
:-.nd  of  Oribafiua  cl  i^  f  phyfic'=<n  to  Julian  the  .Apo- 
llr.te  (Eunapiue),  called  by  fomc  the  npf  of  GaUn, 
Here  P.  Sclpio  died  (Cicero).  Attains  fon  of  Eu- 
menes dying  witl.o\u  Ifiue,  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
to  the  Roman  people,  who  reduced  it  to  a  province, 
(Strabo).  Pcr^i.'  tus,  the  epithet  (Martial).  H;re 
was  one  of  the  nine  conventus  juriJici,  or  aflemblies  of 
the  j^Jia  lioKiitta,  called  Pergameniis,  and  the  ninth 
in  order  (Pliny)  ;  which  he  alfo  allsjurifJiSio  Per- 
ganmn. 

PERGAMUS,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  form-  « 
ed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Alexan  '.er  the 
Great.  It  commenced  about  the  year  283.  The  firft 
fovereign  was  one  Philetirus  an  eunuch,  by  birth  a 
Paphlagonian,  of  a  mean  defctnt,  and  in  his  youth  a 
menial  fcrvant  to  Antigonus  one  of  Alexander's  CHp- 
taine.  He  afterwards  ferved  Lyfimachus  king  of  Ma- 
cedon  and  Thrace,  who  appointed  him  keeper  of  hi» 
trcafures  lodged  in  Pergainus.  While  he  held  this 
employment,  having  fallen  under  the  difpkafure  of 
Arfi.ioe  wife  to  Lyfimachus,  (lie  found  means  to  make 
a  quarrel  between  him  and  hit  mailer;  upon  which 
Philetirus  feized  on  the  caftle  of  Pergamus,  together 
with  the  treafures  entruftcd  to  his  care,  amounting  to 
90,00c  talents.  At  firft  he  offered  his  fcrvice,  toge- 
ther with  his  trtafure,  to  Sckucus  king  of  Syria j 
but  both  Seleucus  and  Lyfimachus  dying  foon  after, 
he  kept  pofTtflion  of  the  town  and  trcafure  alfo  till  his 
death  ;  which  happened  20  years  after  his  revolt  froqi 
Lyfimachus. 

Philetjsrus  left  the  city  of  Pergamus  to  his  brother, 
or,  according  to  fome,  to  his  brother's  fon  Eumenes  I. 
and  he,  laying  hold  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  diflenfions  among  the  Scleuciii.'c,  pofTelfed  him- 
fclf  of  many  ffrong-holds  in  the  province  of  Afia  ; 
and  having  hired  a  body  of  Galatians,  defeated  Antio- 
chus,  as  he  was  returning  from  a  vidlory  gained  over 
his  brother  Seleucus  Callinicus.  By  this  viftory  he 
obtained  poffcflion  of  the  greater  part  of  Afia  ;  how- 
ever, he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  acquifitions  ;  for  he 
died  next  year  of  immoderate  drinking,  a  vice  to 
wiich  he  was  greatly  addicled. 

Eumenes  was  fugceeded  by  Attains  I.  nephew  of 
Philet:eru8,  and  the  firft  who  took  upon  him  the  title 
of  king  of  Pergamus.  He  defeated  the  Gauls,  who 
were  dcfirous  ot  fettliHg  in  his  territory  ;  and,  accor- 
ding to  Livy,  was  the  firft  of  the  Afiatic  princes  who 
refufed  to  pay  a  contribucion  to  thefe  batbarians. 
When  Seleucus  Ceraunus  was  engaged  in  other  wars,  he 
invaded  his  territories,  and  conquered  all  the  provinces 
on  this  fide  of  Mount  Taurus;  but  was  foon  diiven 
out  of  his  new  acquifitions  by  Seleucus  and  his  grand- 
father Achsus,  who  entering  into  an  alliance  againft 
him,  deprived  him  of  all  his  newly  acquired  territo- 
ries, and  evea  belieged  him  in  bis  capital.     Upon  this 
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'<!•■  Attalus  Invitef?  to  his  sfTiftance  the  Gasls  wlo  had 
—'  fettled  in  Thrace  ;  -bJ  with  their  iiclp  not  only  obli- 
ged the  ene  :  y  tc  laife  the  ficge  of  PergamBs,  but 
quickly  recovered  all  the  provinces  he  had  loft.  Af- 
ter this  he  invaded  Ionia  and  the  nei/hbouring  pro- 
vinces, where  f;vtr,il  cities  volar.tarily  fubmitted  to 
him.  The  leiiins.  v'olophoni  :ns,  ivith  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Egen  and  Lemnos.  fent  deputies  decliring 
themfclves  ready  to  a cknowleii^e  him  for  their  fove- 
rcign  ;  the  Carfenes,  on  the  other  fide  the  river  Ly- 
CU6,  opened  their  gates  t'>  him,  htving  firft  expelled 
the  governor  fet  over  them  by  '.  chxus.  From  thenee 
be  advanced  to  Apia,  and  encamping  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Mtgithus,  received  horr.age  from  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  But  here  the  (Jauh,  beiii^  fri(!;ht- 
«ncd  by  an  cclipfe  oFthc  moon,  refufcj  to  proceed 
farther  ;  which  nMijed  Attalus  to  return  to  the  Hcl- 
kfpont,  where  lie  allowed  his  allies  to  fettle,  givina^ 
theti  a  lar^e  and  fruitful  territory,  ai;d  promillng  that 
be  would  always  afTitt  and  proteA  them  to  the  utmolt 
of  his  power 

Attalus  having  thus  fettled  his  affairs  with  equal 
honour  and  adv;sntage  to  himlclf,  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  and  afterwards  joined  them  in  their 
war  againit  Ptiilip  king  of  Maceifon.  Here  he  had 
the  touimand  of  the  Rhodian  fleet;  with  whi.h  he 
not  only  drove  the  Macedonians  quite  out  of  the  feas, 
but  having  landed  his  men,  he,  in  conjunften  with  the 
Athenians,  invaded  Macedon,  and  obliged  Philip  to 
raifc  the  fiege  of  Athen';,  which  he  had  greatly  di- 
ftreffed  ;  for  which  fervices  the  Athenians  not  only 
heaped  on  him  all  the  favours  they  could,  but  called 
one  of  their  trilcs  by  his  nr.me  ;  an  honour  they  had 
never  beftowed  on  any  foreigner  before. 

Attalus,  not  contented  with  all  he  had  yet  done 
againft  Philip,  attempted  to  form  a  general  confede- 
racy of  the  Greeks  againft  him.  But  while  he  waj 
haranguin;;  the  Boeotians  to  this  purpofe,  at,d  exhort 
ing  them  with  f  reat  vehemence  to  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romana  againit  their  common  enemy, 
h«r  tell  down  fptecMefs.  However,  he  camt  to  hiinf.  If 
again,  and  defired  to  !re  carried  by  fea  from  Tliebcs  to 
Pergamus,  where  he  died  foon  after  his  arrival,  in  the 
7  2d  year  of  his  age  and  43d  of  his  reign. 

Tnis  prince  was  a  man  of  great  generofity,  and  fuch 
an  tntluifi.ill  in  learning  and  learned  men,  that  he 
caufed  a  grammarian  named  Datbidas  to  be  thrown  in- 
to the  fea  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  becaufe  be 
ijpoke  difrefpedfully  of  Homer. 

Attalus  was  fucceeded  by  ills  elded  fon  Eumencsll. 
He  was  exceedingly  attached  to  the  Romans,  infomuch 
that  he  rcfufed  the  datighttr  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in 
marriage,  left  he  (hould  thue  have  been  led  into  a  dif- 
ference with  that  people-  He  alfo  gave  notice  to  the 
Roman  fenate  of  the  tranfaftions  of  Ariarathes  king  of 
Cappadocia,  who  was  making  great  preparations  both 
by  fa  and  land.  Nor  did  Eu-nenes  'dop  here  j  tor 
when  he  faw  the  war  about  to  break  out  between  An- 
tiocl'Us  and  the  Romans,  he  fcnt  liis  brothfr  Attalus 
%o  Rome  to  give  information  of  the  proceedings  of 
Antioclius.  '  ht  fenate  heaped  honours  both  on  Eii 
mcnes  and  hia  brothtr;  and  in  (he  ivar  which  tollnwcd, 
gave  the  commau  '.  of  thtir  fli-ct  to  the  king  of  Per-.ra- 
iBus  in  conjunction  with  C.  Livius  S-dinator.  The 
victory  gaijied  oa  this  occaHon  was  iu  a  great  mcafure 
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owing  to  Eumenes,  who  bearacd  fome  of  tffe  pnemy's  Pergtratjt, 
fhips  in  perfon,  and  during  the  wliol'  a^lioH  behaved  ""  '  '  ' 
with  uncommon  I  ravery.  Some  time  a-'irrivards  Eu- 
menes,  entering  the  territories  r  Anti"i;'',iw  with  a 
body  of  5000  men.  ravage!  all  the  co;;:  ry  about 
Thyatira  and  returned  with  .5  1  immcnfe  '■  cty.  But 
in  the  mean  liii;e  Antiochus  invuding  Pcigc.i.us  in  his 
turn,  ravaged  the  whole  couiit.y,  and  even  laid  fiege 
to  the  capital.  Attalus.  the  king's  broth;!  held  out 
with  an  handtul  of  men  till  tlic  Achaeans,  who  were 
in  alliance  with  Euraenes,  Unt  1000  .';ot  and  100 
horfe  to  his  adidance.  .-Vs  this  finall  bo  ty  of  auxili> 
aries  were  all  .hofen  men,  and  comm mded  by  an  ex- 
perienced officer,  they  '^ehavcd  witli  fuch  bravery  that 
the  Syrians  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  At  the 
battle  of  Magncfia;  too,  Eumenes  behaved  with  the 
greatell  bravery  ;  not  only  fulbiining  the  firft  attack 
of  the  enemy's  elephants,  but  driving;  them  buck  again 
on  their  own  troops,  which  put  tV  ranks  in  dif- 
order,  and  tjave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  uiving 
them  a  total  defeat  by  attacking  them  opportunely 
with  their  horfe.  Tn  confequence  of  this  dcieat,  .An- 
tiochus was  obligt  i  to  couLludc  a  peace  with  the  Ro- 
man on  fucVi  terms  as  they  pleafed  to  prefcribe ;  one 
of  which  vas,  that  he  (hoal !  pay  Eumenes  400  t  dents, 
and  a  quantity  of  corn,  in  recompcnce  for  the  damage' 
he  had  done  him. 

Eumenes  now  thought  of  obtaining  fome  reward 
from  the  Romun-  equivalent  to  the  fervices  he  had 
done  them.  Havinjj  gone  to  Rome,  he  told  the  fe- 
nate, that  he  was  come  to  beg  of  them  that  the  Greek 
cities  which  had  belon.;ed  to  Antiochus  lit  fore  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  might  now  be  added 
to  his  dominions  ;  but  his  demand  was  warmly  oppofed 
by  the  ambafladors  from  Rhodes,  as  well  as  by  depu- 
ties from  all  the  Greek  cities  in  ACa.  The  fenate, 
however,  after  hearing  both  parties,  decided  the  mat- 
ter in  favour  of  Eumenes,  adding  to  his  dominions  all 
the  coimtries  rn  this  fide  of  Mount  Taurus  which  be- 
longed to  Antiochus  ;  the  other  provinces  lying  be- 
tween that  mountain  and  the  liver  filarander,  excepting 
Lycia  and  Carla,  were  beftowed  on  the  Rhodians.  /Vll 
the  cities,  which  h  'd  paid  tribute  to  Attalus,  were  or- 
dered to  pay  the  fame  to  Eumenes ;  but  fuch  as  had 
been  tributary  to  Antiochus  were  declared  free. 

Soon  after  this  Eumenes  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Prufia^  king  of  Bithyiiia,  who  made  war  upon  him 
by  the  advice  of  Hannibal  the  ccle'jtated  Cartha,<inian 
general.  But  Eumenes,  being  alfiif  ed  by  the  Romans, 
defeated  Pruliai  inan  enjagcnient  by  f-a,  and  another 
by  land  ;  which  fo  dilheartened  hira,  that  he  was  ready 
to  accept  of  peace  on  any  term;.  However,  Kcfore 
the  treaty  was  concluded,  Hannibal  found  means  to 
draw  Phirip  of  Macedon  inta  the  confederacy,  who 
fent  Philocles,  an  old  and  cxpei-ienced  officer,  with  a 
confiderable  bo.ly  of  troops  to  join  Prullas.  Hereup- 
on Eumenes  fent  bis  brother  Attains  to  Rome  with  a 
golden  crown,  worth  15,0:0  talfiiti,  to  complain  of 
Prufias  for  making  war  on  the  allies  of  the  Roman 
people  without  any  provocation.  The  fenate  accepted 
the  prefent,  and  promifed  to  adjuft  every  thing  to  the 
fatisfaiidion  of  their  friend  Eumenes,  whom  they  look- 
ed '.ipon  to  be  the  rr.oft  fteady  ally  they  had  in  Afia. 
But  n  the  mean  time  Prufits,  having  ventured  another 
fea-fight,  by  a  contrivance  of  Hanaibal's,   g.dncd  a 

complete 
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"PfTjirrnn.  complete  violory.     The  Canhaginian  commander  ad- 
•  viftd  him  to  fill  a  great  many  eaithen  vcdils  with  v.i- 

riou3  kitiils  of  ferptnts  axd  other  poifonoua  rtptiks, 
a:id  in  th;  heat  of  llie  fight  to  throw  them  into  the 
tncmie?  fhips  fo  as  to  bier.k  the  pols  and  let  the  fer- 
p<nt5  loofe.  All  the  foldicrs  and  teamen  were  com- 
manded to  attack  the  fiiip  in  whicli  Eumcnea  wa", 
and  only  to  dftcnd  thcmfelves  as  well  as  they  could 
ai!;ainll  the  reft  ;  anj  that  they  might  be  in  nudanjrer 
of  millaking  the  fhip,  an  herald  was  fent  before  the 
eiga^tmtnt  with  a  letter  to  the  kinjj.  As  fjon  zt  the 
two  fleets  drew  near,  all  the  fliips  of  Prufias,  finf^ling 
cut  that  of  Eumeues,  dlfcharsjed  fiich  a  q'r.ntity  ot 
fcrpents  into  it,  that  neither  foIJitrs  nor  failors  could 
do  their  duty,  but  were  forced  to  fly  to  the  (liorc, 
left  they  fhould  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The 
other  fhips,  after  a  faint  rtfidance,  followed  the  king's 
example,  and  were  all  driven  alliore  with  grjat  flaugh- 
ter,  the  foldicriiting  no  Icfi  annoyed  by  the  (lings 
of  the  feipents,  than  by  t!ie  weapons  of  the  enemy. 
The  ^jreatcil  part  of  the  fliips  of  Eumenes  were  burnt, 
fcveral  taken,  an  1  the  others  fo  nnuh  flmttered  that 
they  became  quite  unfervi.-eable.  The  fame  year  Pru- 
lias  gr.ined  two  remarkable  vitlories  over  Eumenes  by 
lind,  both  of  whicli  wete  entirely  owing  to  ftra'.a- 
genis  of  Hannibal.  But,  while  mitters  were  thus  go- 
ing on  to  the  difadvantajre  of  Eumenes,  the  Romans 
inttrftred,  and  by  thiir  d'putics  not  only  put  ?.n 
end  to  the  differences  between  t!.e  two  kings,  but 
jireva!led  on  Prufris  to  betray  Hjnnibal  ;  upon  which 
he  poifoned  himftlf,  as  hath  been  related  under  the  ar- 
ticle Hanmeal. 

Eumenes  being  thus  freed  from  fuch  a  dangerous 
enemy,  engaged  in  a  new  war  with  the  kings  of  Cap- 
padocia  and  Pontus,  in  which  :.!fo  he  prove  1  victorious. 
His  friendlliip  for  the  Romans  he  carried  to  fuch  a 
t'.lgrec  of  cnthufiafm,  that  he  went  in  pcrfon  to  Rome 


convinced  them  both  of  his  being  alive,  by  returning  Pcrgan 
to  his  kingdom.  On  the  receipt  of  this  news.  Attains  ' — ^ 
nfigned  the  fcvcrcijjnty  in  great  hafle,  and  went  to 
meet  his  brother;  carrying  an  halberd,  as  one  of  hia 
guiiris.  Eumenes  received  both  him  and  the  queen 
with  great  tcnderiiefs,  nor  did  he  ever  fay  any  thing 
which  might  tend  to  make  them  uneafv  ;  only  it  is  faiJ 
he  whifpered  in  his  brother's  ear  when  he  firll  faw  him, 
*'  lie  in  no  hafte  to  marry  my  wife  again  till  you  are 
fiire  that  I  am  dead." 

The  king  being  now  more  than  ever  exafperated 
againfl  Perfes,  joined  the  Remans  in  their  waragainft: 
htm  ;  but  during  the  couric  of  it  he  fuddenly  cooled 
in  hi?  rrfTcftion  towards  thofc  allies  whom  he  had  hi- 
therto ferved  with  fo  much  zeal,  and  that  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  he  admitted  ambaffadors  from  Perfes,  and 
offered  to  ftand  iKuter  if  he  would  p^y  him  loco  ta- 
lents, and  for  15GO,  to  influence  the  Rorr.ans  to  grant 
him  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace.  But  lliefc  negocia- 
tions  were  broke  off  without  elfe6l,  by  rcafjn  of  tlie 
diltrnd  which  the  :wo  kings  had  of  one  another.  Eu- 
menes could  not  Irufl  Perfes  unlefs  he  paid  him  the 
money  beforehand  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Perftg 
did  not  care  to  part  wiih  the  money  before  Eumenec 
had  performed  what  he  promifed  ;  neither  could  he  be 
induced  to  pay  the  fum  in  quellion,  though  the  king 
of  Pergamus  offered  to  give  hoftages  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  promife.  What  the  reafon  of  fuch  a  fud- 
den  change  in  the  difpofition  of  Eumenes  wnr,  is  no- 
where told  ;  however,  the  iaft  is  certain.  Tl-.ene^o- 
ciations  above-mentionf  d  were  concealed  from  the  Ro- 
mans as  long  as  poffible  ;  but  they  foon  came  to 
be  known  :  after  which  the  republic  began  to  enter- 
tain no  fmall  jealoufy  of  their  old  friend,  and  t^eic'ore 
heaped  favouis  on  his  brother  Attains,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  the  king  himfelf.  Eumenes  ha.' fent  him 
to  Rome  to  congratulate  tlie  fenale  on  the  happy  i flue 


to  inform  them  of  the  m.-'xhin-'tions  of  Perfes  kim^  of    of  the  war  with  Perfes,  not  thinking  that  his  pra/lices 


Macfdon.  He  hid  before  qu  irrelled  with  the  Rhodi- 
an5,  who  fent  ambaffidors  to  Rome  to  complain  of 
him.  But  as  the  ambaOTa.'iors  happened  to  arrive 
while  the  king  himftlf  was  prtfent  in  the  city,  the 
Rhodian  aribaffadors  could  not  obtain  any  hearing, 
en  '.  Eumenes  wao'difmiiTed  wiili  new  marks  of  favour. 
This  journey,  however,  had  almoft  proved  f,t?d  to 
him  ;  for,  on  his  return,  as  he  was  going  to  perform 
a  facrifiee  at  Delphi,  t.vo  afraffins,  fent  by  Perfes, 
rolled  down  two  great  ftones  upon  him  as  he  entered 
the  ftraits  of  the  mountain.!.     With  one  he  was  dan 


had  !.een  difcovcre  !.  However,  the  fenate,  witheut 
taking  any  notice  of  their  difaffcAion  to  Enraene's  at 
firft,  enteitained  Attains  with  the  gr..'atefl  mai^nifi- 
cencc  ;  then  feveral  of  the  frnators  who  vilitcd  him 
proceeded  to  acquaint  him  with  their  fufpicions  of  the 
king,  and  dcfircd  Att.dii.i  to  treat  with  them  in  his 
own  name,  afluring  him,  that  the  kinT,'.oni  of  Perga- 
mus would  be  granted  him,  if  he  demam'.ed  it,  by  the 
fenate.  Thefe  fpeeches  had  at  firft  fonie  effid  ;  Luc 
Attains,  being  of  an  honell  difpofition,  and  aflifled  by 
the  advice  of  a  phyfician  called  Siraiius,  a  man  of 
geroufly  wounded  on  the  head  and  with  the  other  on  great  probity,  refolved  not  to  comply  with  their  de- 
the  fhoulder.  He  fell  with  the  blows  fro.m  a  ftcep  fire.  When  he  was  admitted  to  the  fenate,  therefore, 
place,  and  thus  received  many  other  bruifcs  ;  fo  chat  he  firft  congntulated  them  on  the  happy  ilTue  of  the 
he  was  carried  on  board  his  fliip  when  it  could  not  Macedonian  war,  then  modeitly  recountci  hid  own  fer- 
well  b;  known  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  His  vices;  and  lallly,  acquainted  them  with  the  motive  of 
people,  however,  foon  findin.r  that  he  was  ftill   alive,    his  journey  ;  intreited   them   to  fend  ambaJTadors  to 


conveyed  him  to  Corinth,  and  from  Corinth  to  ^Egim, 
having  caufcd  their  veffels  to  be  carried  over  the 
Ilthmus. 

Eumenes   remained   at  jEgina  till  his  wounds  were 


the  Gauls,  who  by  their  authority  might  fce-urc  his 
brother  from  any  danger  of  their  h^ftilities;  and  he 
requefted  them  alfo,  that  the  two  cities  of  jEnus  and 
Maionea  might  be  beilowcd  on  himfelf.     The  fenate. 


cured,  whieli  was  done  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  a  re-  imagining  that  Attains  defigned  to  choofe  fomc  other 
port  of  his  death  was  fpread  all  over  Afia,  and  eveti  day  to  fue  for  his  brothers's  kingdom,  not  only  grant, 
believed  at  Rome  ;  nriy,  his  bi other  Attains  was  fo  ed  all  his  requefls,  but  fent  him  richer  and  more  mag- 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  report,  that  he  not  only  nificent  prefents  than  they  had  ever  done  before.  Up- 
afTuraed  tlie  government,  but  ivcn  married  Stratonice  on  this  Attalus  immediately  fet  out  on  his  retui-n  to 
the  wife  of  Eumenes.     But  in  a  fhort  time  Eumenes  Pergacaus ;  which  fo  provoked  the  fenatora,  that  they 

4  declared 
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declared  the  citiea  free  which  they  had  promifed  to  ged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  his  adrerfary  on  the  fol-  Pergamu*; 

Atcalus,  thus  rendering  ineffeftual  their  promife  which  lowing  terms,     i.  That   he   rtioiild  immediately   deli-         <       * 

they  were  a/hamed  openly  to  revoke  ;  and  as  for  the  ver  up  to  Attalus  20  fhips   with   decks.     2.  That  he 

(•aula,  who  were  on  all  occafions  ready  to  invade  the  (hould  pay  soo  talents  to  Attalus  within  the  fp:)ce  of 

kincrdom  of  Perojamus,  they  fcnt  ambalfidors  to  them,  23  years.      3.  That  he  Ihould  pay  100  talents  to  fome 

wth  inilriiflions  to  behave  in  fuch  a  manner  as  wouM  of  the  other  Afiatic  rations  by  way  of  reparation  for 

rather  t.n J  to  encourage  them  in  their  defign  than  dif-  the    damages   tliey   had    fuftained    from    him.      And, 

fuade  them  from  it.  4.  Both  parties  lliould  be  content  with  what  they  had 

Eumenes,  being  alarmed  at   thofe   proceedinjs,   re-  before  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

{olvcd  to  go  in   perfon  to   Rome,  in  order  to  jullify  Some  time  after  this,  Prufias  having  made  an  unna- 

himfelf.     But  the  fenate,  having  already  condemngd  tural  attempt  on  the  life  of  his  fon  Nicomedcs,  the  lat- 

him  in  their  own  minds,  refolved  not  to  hear  his  vin-  ter  rebelled,  and,  with  the  afTillance  of  Attalus,  drove 

dication.      For  this  reafon,  as  foon  as  they  heard  of  his  father  from  the  throne,  and,  as  is  faid,  even  mur- 

his  dcfign,  they  made  an  aft  that  no  king  fhould  be  dcred  him  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.     The  Romans  took 

permitted  to  enter  the  gates  of  Rome.   Eumenes,  how-  no  notice  of  thefe  tranfaftions,  but  (howed  the  f:ime 

ever,  who  knew  nothing  of  this  aft,  fet  forward   on  kindncfs  to  Attalus  as  formerly.     The  lad  enterprife 

his  journey,  and  landed  at  Brnndufium  ;   but  no  fooner  in  which  we  find   Attalus  engaged,  was  againft  An- 

did  the    Roman    fenate  get  intelligence  of  his  arrival  drifeus  the  pretended   fon  of  Perfes  king  of  Macedon, 

there,  than  they  fent  a  qua:ftor  acquainting  him  with  where  he  affifted  the   Romans  ;  after  which  he  j/ave 

the  decree  cf  the  fenate  ;  and  telling  him  at  the  fame  himfelf  up  entirely  toeafe  and  luxury,  committing  Hate 

time,  that  if  he  had  any  bufinefs  to  tranfaft  with  the  affairs  entirely  to  his  minillers  ;  and  thus  continued  to 

fenate,  he  was  appointed  to  hear  it,  an  i  tranfmii  it  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  Sid  year  of  his  age, 

them  ;  but  if  not,  that  the  king  mud  leave  Italy  with-  about  138  B.  C. 

out  delay.     To  this  Eumenes  replied,  that  he  had  no  Attalus  II.  was  fucceeded  by  Attalus  III.  the  fon 

bufinefs  of  any  confequence   to  tranfaft,  and  that  he  of  Eumenes  ;  for  the  late  king,  coiifidering  that  he 

did  not  ftand  in  need  of  any  of  their  affillance  ;  and  only  held  the  crown  as  a  trull  for  his  nephew,  paffed 

without  faying  a  word  more,  went  on  board  his  Ihip,  by  his  own  children  in  order  to  give  it  to  him,  tho'  he 

and  returned  to  Pergamus.  appears  to  have  been  bv  no  means  worthy  of  it.      He 

On  his  return  home,  the  Gauls,  being   encouraged  is  faid  to  hive  been  deprived  of  his  fenfes  thro'  the  vio- 

by  the  cold  reception  which  he  had  met  with  at  Rome,  knee  of  his  grief  for  his  mother's  death  ;   and  indeed^ 

invaded  his  territories,  but  were  repulled  with  great  throughout  his  whole  reign,  he  behav.d  more  like  a 

lofs  iy  the  kin^,  who   afterwards   invaded   the  domi-  madman  than  any  thing  elfe.     Many  of  his  fubjefts  of 

nions  of  Prufias,   and   pofTefTtd  himfelf  of  feveral  ci-  the  highell  quality  were  cut  off  with  their  wives  and 

ties.      This  produced  new  complaints  at  Rome;  and  children,  upon  the  moll  groundlefs  fufpiciona  ;  and  for 

Eumenes  was  accufed,  not  only  by  the  ambaffadors  of  thefe  executions  he  made  ufe  of  mercenaries  hired  out 

Prufias,  but  alfo  by  thofe  of  the   Gauls   and   many  ci-  from  among  the  mofl  birbarous  nations.      Tims  he 

ties  in  Afia,  of  keeping  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  proceeded  till  he  had  cut  off  all  the  beft  men  in  the 

Perfea  king  of  Macedon.     This   lall   charge  was  con-  kingdom  ;  after  which  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy, 

firmed  by  fome  letters  which  the   Roi>ans  themfelves  imagining  that  the  gholls  of  thofe  whom  he  liad  mur- 

had  intercepted  ;  fo  that  Eumenes  found  it  impoffiblc  dercd  were  perpetua!lyh;iunting  him.     On  thi?.  he  fliut 

to  keep  up  his  credit  any  longer  at  Rome,  though  he  himfelf  up  in  his  palace,  put  on  a  mean  appirel,  let  his 

fent  his  brothers  Athenxus  and  Attalus  thither  to  in-  hair  and  beard  grow,  and   fcquellered  himfelf  from  all 

tercede  for  him.     The  fenators,  in  fhort,  had  concei-  mankind.     At  lad  he  withdrew  from  the  palace,  and 

ved  the  mod  implacable  hatred  againd  him,  and  fcem-  retired  into  a  garden,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own 

ei  ahfohitely  bent  on  his  dtdruftion,  when  he  died,  in  hands,  and  filled  with  all  fsnts    of   poifonous  herbs, 

the  39th  yeir  of   his  reign,  leaving  his  kingdom  and  Thefe  he  ufed  to  mix  with  wholefomc  pulft,  an  1  fend 

his  wife  to  his  brother  Ainlus.  He  left  one  fon,  but  packets  of  them  to  fuch  as  he  fufpecided.  At  laft,  be- 
ing weary  of  this  amufemcnt,  and  Ii"ing  in  folitude, 
becaufe  nobody  durll  approach  him,  he  took  it  in  his 
head  to  follow  the  trade  of  a  founder,  and  make  a 
brazen  monument.  But,  while  he  laboured  at  melt- 
ing and  calling  the  hrafs,  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  fur- 
nace threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  in  feven   days  put 


he  was  an  infant,  and  inc.ipable  of  governing  the  king- 
dom ;  for  which  reafcn  Eumenes  chofe  rather  to  give 
the  prtfent  pofleffion  of  the  crown  to  his  brother,  re- 
fcrving  the  fucccffion  to  his  fon,  than  to  endanger  the 
whole  by  committing  the  management  of  affairs  to  hit 
fon's  tutors. 


Attalu'!,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  found  himfelf  an  end  to  his  tyranny,  after  he  bad  fat  on  the  throne 

greatly  didrelfed  by  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  who  not  five  years. 

.only  overthrew  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  advanced  On   the  death  of  the   king,   a  will  was  found,  by 

to  the  very  walls  of  Pergamus,  ravaging  the  country  which  he  left  the  Roman  people  heirs  of  all  his  goods; 

as  he    marched    along  ;  and  at  lad  reduced  the  royal  upon  which  they  feized  on  the  kingdom,  and  reduced 

city  itfelf      The  king,   however,   faved  himfelf  by  a  it  to  a  province  of  their  empire  by  the  name  of  /Ifia 

timely   flight,  and  difpatched  ambntl'adors  to   Rome,  Proper.     But  Arilionicus,  a  ion  of  Eumenes  by  an  £• 

complaining  of  the  bad  ufage  of  Prufias.     The  latter  phefian  courtefan,  reckoning  himfelf  the  lawful  heir 

endeavoured  to  defend  himfelf,  and  to  throw  the  blame  to  ine  crown,  coidd  by  no  means  be  fatisfied  with  thi« 

on  Attalus.      But,  ".fter  a  proper  inquiry  was  made  in-  ufurpation  of  the   Roman?,  and  therefore  alfemblc' 


»o  the  matter,  Prnfias  was  found  to  be  entitely   in  the 
wrong  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  was  a:  l.^ft  obli- 
VoL.XlV.  Puit  I. 


confiderable  army  to  raaiutaia   his  pretenfions.     The 
people  in  general,  having  been  accullomed  to  a  aio- 
T  narchy, 
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PfTr»mu«  Baro}iy,  Jreaded  a  republicin  forjn  of  govrrnment ;  in 
•  confequencc  of  which,  thty  alFilled  Ariltonicus,  an  1 
foon  |>ut  him  in  a  condition  to  rsdiice  the  whole  king. 
60m.  The  newj,  hf)*ever,  were  foon  carried  to 
Rome  ;  and  Licuiiin  CrrfTus,  the  poritifex  maximnj, 
was  fent  into  the  cail.Vith  order"  to  enforce  obedience 
to  the  king's  will.  Hiltorians  inkc  no  notice  of  any 
forces  which  were  fcnt  alootj  w.th  thi^  commander; 
whence  it  is  fuppofed,  that  he  tlopcnded  on  afliilance 
from  the  Afiatlcs,  who  were  in  idli.mce  with  Ronie,  or 
froii  the  Eijyptinns.  But  when  he  came  tliither,  he 
found  holh  the  Syrians  and  Kgyptiins  f.i  reduced,  th^t 
he  colli]  not  expect  any  afliilancc  fr#m  tliem.  How- 
ever,  he  was  foon  fupplic  1  with  troops  in  plenty  by  the 
kings  of  Pontl'f,  r.ithynia,  Capptdoiia,  and  Paphla- 
ponia;  Jut  managed  nutters  fo  ill,  that  he  was  entirely 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner.  Thof«  who  took  him, 
iltfigned  to  tarry  him  to  Aridonirus;  !uit  Ve,  not  able 
to  en  jure  the  diftince,  would  have  hid  violent  liands 
on  himfelf  If  he  had  not  been  difarmed.  However, 
bein.r  allowed  to  keep  a  rod  for  mar.a^rin^  the  horfe 
on  which  he  fjt,  he  (Irurk  a  Thrs.ian  foldier  who  flood 
near  him  fo  violently  with  it,  that  he  be^t  out  one  of 
Lis  eyes  ;  upon  which  the  other  drew  his  fn-ord,  and 
*un  him  thro'  on  the  f;>ot.  His  hen  J  was  brought  to 
Arilionicus,  who  rxpofed  it  to  public  view  ;  hut  the 
body  was  honourably  buried. 

Arilionicus  hid  no  great  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  vldory.  Indeed  he  behsved  very  imprOj-erly  after 
it ;  for,  iuftead  of  prep3riniT  to  o,'pofe  the  next  army, 
which  he  mij<ht  have  been  afTured  the  Romans  would 
fet»:'  againfl  him,  he  fpent  h'S  time  in  fcaltinjf  and  re- 
vellink.'.  But  he  was  fooa  roufed  nut  of  his  lcth:irgy 
hy  Perpenna  the  new  conful,  who  having  afrcmbleJ 
with  incre '.ihh  expedition  the  troop's  of  the  allies, 
cart:e  unexpeftediy  upon  him,  obliged  him  to  venture 
an  ensragemeiat  at  a  difadv^intage,  and  entirely  defeat- 
ed liim.  Ariflonicu*  fled  to  a  city  called  Siratoriice  ; 
li'jt  was  fo  clofcly  purfucd  by  the  conqueror,  that  the 
garrifon,  having  no  method  of  fiippl\ing  thcmfelves 
with  proviCon?,  delivered  up  their  leader,  as  well  as  a 
pSilofopher  named  IHo/tui,  who  had  been  the  compa- 
nion and  counfellor  of  Arlftonicus.  The  philofopher 
K'havc  1  with  great  lefolution  a''tcr  being  taken,  and 
openly  defended  hm  Tiding  with  Arilionicus,  becaufe 
he  thought  his  caufe  jull.  He  exhorted  the  latter  to 
prevtnt  the  difgracc  and  mifery  of  captivity  by  a  vo- 
iuntaiv  tieath  ;  but  Aritlonicus,  leoking  upon  death 
j\s  a  greater  mifery  than  any  captivity,  fufifered  himfelf 
to  be  treated  as  his  conquerors  pteafed. 

In  the  meantime,  a  new  conful,  named  Alanius  A- 
tu'illus,  being  arrived  from  Rome,  fent  a  mod  haugh- 
ty meff.ige  to  Perpenna,  requiring  him  immediately  to 
deliver  up  Ariftonicus,  as  a  captive  belonging  to  his 
triumph  when  the  war  Ihould  be  ended.  With  this 
demand  Perpenna  rcfiifjd  to  comply,  and  his  refufal 
had  alrnod  produced  a  civil  war.  However,  this  was 
prevented  !  y  the  death  of  Perpenna,  which  happened 
foon  after  the  difpute  commenced.  The  Perjame- 
nians,  notwithft.indinij  the  defeat  and  captivity  of 
their  leader,  ftlll  held  out  with  fuch  obftinacv,  that 
Aqnilius  was  obliged  to  btfi'ge,  and  take  by  force, aU 
moft  every  city  in  the  kingdomi  In  doing  this,  he 
teok  a  very  effeftu2l,  though  exceeding  cruel  method. 
Moil  of  the  cities  in  the  kingdom  Lad  no  other  water 


than  what  was  brought  from  a  onfijerab^e  diflnct  in  Pe"P 
aquiduAs.      'J'hefc   Aquiliuj   did    not  demolilh,  but 
poifoned  the  w.itcr,  which  produced  the  greatell  ab-    ^'.' 
horrencc  of  him  throughout  all  the  eaft.     At    laft,       ' 
however,   the  whole  country  being  reduced,  Aquiliui 
triumphe  1,  the  unhappy  .'Vrillonicus  was  led  in  chains 
before  his  chariot,  and   probably  ended  his  mifcraSle 
life  in   a  dungeon.     Tlie  country  remained  fub'td  to 
the  Romani  while  their  empire  laftc  I,  but  ii  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turk^  The  city  is  hdf  ruined,  an  \  is 
ftill  known  by  the  name  ai  Ptr^.imtis.  it  is  inhabited  by 
about  .^000  Turks,  and  a  tew   families  of  poor  Chri- 
ftians.     E-  J-ong.  27.  27.  N.  Lat.  ^o.  3. 

PERGUNN'AH,  in  the  language  of  Hindoftan, 
mejns  the  larged  fubdivifion  of  a  provin  e,  whereof  the 
revenues  are  brought  to  one  part  cular  had  Culchrry, 
from  whence  the  accounts  and  calh  are  tranfmitlej  to 
thf-  gcntial  Ct'ti/.-iry  of  the  province. 

PERIAGOGE,  in  rhetoric,  is  ufeil  where  many 
things  are  accumulated  into  one  peiiod  which  mi^ht 
have  been  divided  into  feveral. 

PERIAGUA.  a  fort  of  large  ca?oe  made  ufe  of 
in  the  Leeward  iflan  la,  South  America,  and  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  Itiscompofcd  of  the  trunks  of  two  treea 
hollowed  and  united  together;  and  t.jus  differs  frorn 
the  canoe,  whicli  is  formed  of  one  tree. 

PERIANDER,  tyrant  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra, 
was  reckoned  among  the  f;ven  wife  men  of  Greece  ; 
though  he  might  rather  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  moll  wicked  men,  fuice  he  tlungel  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  deprived  his  countrymen  of  their 
liberty,  ufurped  the  fovereiifntv,  and  committed  the 
moll  Ihocking  crimes.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
he  behaved  with  millnefi;  but  after  his  having  fent 
to  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe  to  confuh  him  on  the  fifed 
method  of  government,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  cruel- 
ty. The  latter,  having  heard  Perlander's  envoys,  took 
them  into  a  ti;ld,  and,  inllead  of  anfwering  them, 
pulled  up  before.them  the  e.irs  of  corn  which  exceed- 
ed the  reft  in  height.  Perldudcr,  on  being  told  of 
this  aftion,  underllood  what  was  meant  by  it.  He 
firll  fecured  himfelf  by  a  good  guird,  and  then  put 
the  moll  powerful  Corinthians  to  death.  He  ab  '.n- 
donel  himfelf  to  the  moll  enormius  crimes;  commit- 
ted InceR  with  his  imther,  kicked  to  death  hn  wife 
MellfTa,  dau,?htcr  of  Procles  king  of  EpiJauius,  not- 
withllan  iing  her  being  with  child  ,  and  was  fo  enraged 
at  Lycopliron,  his  fecond  fon,  for  lamenting  his  moi 
ther'a  death,  that  he  banifhed  him  into  the  iilan  1  of 
Corcyra.  Yet  he  paflTed  for  one  of  the  greatell  poli- 
tician'i  of  his  time  ;  and  Heratli  ies  tells  us,  that  he 
forbad  voluptuoufnefs  ;  that  he  imeofed  no  taxes,  con- 
tenting himfelf  with  the  cullom  arifing  from  the  falc 
and  the  import  and  export  of  commodities ;  that,  tho' 
wicked  himfelf,  he  hated  the  wicked,  ani  caufed  all 
pimps  to  be  drowned  ;  lallly,  th,.t  he  eftablilhed  a  fe- 
nate,  and  fettled  the  expence  of  its  members.  He  died 
58;  B.  C. 

PERIANIHIUM,    (from    T,f.    «'  round,"    and 
a.H^  "  the  flower,")  the  flower  cup  prop^-rly   fo  ulU 
ed,  the  moll  common  fpecies  of  calyx,  placed  imme-    ' 
Uiately  under  the  flawer,  which  is  contained  in  it  as  in 
a  cup.     See  Botany,  p.  433,  col.  1. 

PERICARDIUM,  in  anatomy,  a  membranous 
bag  iilled  with  water,  which  contaias  the  heart  in  man 
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and  msry  otTier  Dninnals.  It  is  formed  by  a  iJupIi- 
cature  of  the  mediaftinum,  or  rr.emhraiic  which  di- 
vicks  the;  thoiax  into  two  unequal  parts.  See  Ana- 
tomy, n'  12  1. 

PERICARPIUM,  (from  'f  "  round,"  and 
,,,,(».  >t  fruit,"')  the  feed  velTt-l  ;  an  entrail  of  the 
plant  big  with  feeds,  which  it  difchargcs  when  ripe. 
The  fscd-vetTcl  is  iu  fatt  the  developed  feed  bud,  and 
may  very  properly  le  compared  to  the  fecundated 
ovary  in  animals  ;  for  it  does  not  txift  till  after  the 
ieitilizini^  of  the  feeds  by  the  mf.leduft,  and  the  con- 
fequt-nc  fall  of  the  flowtr.  All  plants,  however,  are 
rot  turnifhed  with  a  fced-vefTel  ;  in  fuch  as  are  depri- 
ved of  it,  the  receptacle  or  cnlyx  performs  it?  lunttions 
by  inclofing  the  fceils,  as  in  a  matrix,  and  accompa- 
nying theui  to  perfect  maturity. 

PERICHORUS,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  their  profane  gair^ea  or  combats,  that 
is,  to  fuch  as  were  not  confecrated  to  any  of  the  gods. 

PERICLES,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  tbat 
ev;r  flourilhed  in  Greece.  He  was  educated  with  all 
imaginaMt  care  ;  and  bcfide  other  mdllers,  he  had  for 
his  tutors  Zeno,  Eleates,  and  Anaxagotas.  He  learn- 
ed from  the  laft  of  thefe  to  fear  the  gods  without  fii- 
perftition,  and  to  account  for  an  ech'pfe  from  a  natu- 
ral caufe.  Marty  were  unju!t  enoucrh  to  fufpeft  him 
of  atheifm,  Ijecaufe  he  had  perfectly  (ludied  the  doc- 
trine of  that  philofpher.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubt- 
ed courage  ;  and  of  fuch  extraordinary  eloquence,  fup. 
poited  and  improved  by  knowlet^ge,  that  hei^aincd  al- 
inoft  as  great  an  authority  under  a  republican  ^'ovcrn- 
mcnc  as  if  he  hsd  been  a  monarch  ;  but  yet  he  could 
rot  efcape  the  fatincal  flrokcs  of  the  comic  poets.  His 
diflblutenefs  with  the  women  was  one  of  the  vices  with 
which  he  was  chiefly  charged.  He  died  the  third 
year  of  t'lc  Peloponndian  war,  after  long  fi.knefs, 
"liich  had  weakened  his  underrtanding.  Afpifia,  Pe- 
ridcb'H  favourue,  w-.s  a  learned  woman  of  Miletus  :  (he 
taught  Socrates  ihetoric  and  politics.  As  Pericles 
cared  not  much  for  his  wife,  he  willingly  gave  her  up 
to  another,  and  married  Afpafu,  whom  he  pafiionate- 
ly  loved. 

PERICRANIUM,  in  anatomy,  a' thick  folid  coat 
e>r  membrane  coveting  the  outfide  of  the  cranium  or 
fkull.      See  Anatomy,  11' 4. 

PERIGEE,  in  aftronomy,  that  poiRt  of  the  fun 
or  moon's  orbit  wherein  they  are  at  the  leall  diltance 
from  the  eaith,  in  which  fciife  it  Hands  oppofed  to 
apo,;ee. 

PERfGEUX,  an  ancient  epifcopn.l  town  of 
France,  c.pital  of  the  province  of  Per'gorJ,  feattj  on 
the  viver  lllc,  in  E.  Long.  o.  33  N.  Lat.  4,-.  lij.  it 
i>.  remarkable  for  ihe  ruins  of  tlie  temple  of  Venus,  and 
an  amphitheatre. 

PERIGORD,  a  province  of  Friince,  which  makes 
part  ot  Guienue,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Anirou 
niois  and  a  p:irt  of  Marclie,  and  on  the  enft  by  Ouer- 
cy  an  !  Limofin  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Agcnois  and  brt/.a- 
dois  ;  and  on  the  well,  by  Bonrledois,  Angoumo  s,  and 
a  part  of  Salntonge  It  is  about  8j  rnilo  in  lenjth, 
and  60  in  !/readth.  It  abounds  in  iron  mints,  and  the 
air  is  pure  and  healthy.   Pciigeux  is  the  capital  town. 

PekiGOKi)  Si'me,  an  ore  of  mnngancfe,  of  a  dark 
prey  colour,  like  the  bafaltes  or  trapp.  It  may 
be  fcraptd  with  a  knife,  but  h  extremely  difficult  to 
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be  bioken.      It   is  found  of  no  r.'gular  fig^lre,  19  very  PerigjaiAc 
compact,  heavy,  and  aj  black  as  charcoal.    Its  appe.ir-         II 
ance  is  glittering  and  ftriated,  like  the  ore  ef  antimo-     ^'■''"^-  ^ 
ny  ;  its  particles  being  difpofed  in  the  form  of  needle*-,         * 
crofling  one  another  without   any  agglutination,  info- 
much  that  fome  art-  loofe  as   iron-filings  vrhen   ftuck 
to  a  loadllonpij  reftmbling   the   icoria   from  a  bhdc- 
fmith'd  furnace.   By  calcination  it  becomes  harder  and 
of  a  reddilhbrown  colour,  but  is  not  attraftcd  by  the 
rragnet.      It  has  a  coii-ldcrable   fpeclfic  gravity,  does 
not  melt  per  fe,  but  with    borax    runs   into  a  glafs  of 
the  colcur  of  aw  amethyll.     It  is  fcatcely  afi'ected  by- 
nitrous  acid  without  tlie  addition  of  iugar.      It  feemu 
alfo  to  contdin   fome   iigil   and   iron.      It  is  met  with 
in  Gif.ony  and    Dauphiny    in    France,   and   in    fome 
parts  ot  England.    It  is  employed  by  the  French  pot- 
ters and  en;imellers   in   the  gUffy  varnifh  of  their  ear- 
then ware*. 

PEPvlG  RAPHE,  a  word  ufually  underftood  t9 
exprels  a  carelef^  or  inaccurate  delineation  of  any 
thing  ;  but  in  Vtfalius  it  is  ufcd  to  enprefs  the  white 
lints  or  impieffions  thai  appear  on  the  raufculus  rettuj 
of  the  abdomen. 

PERIHELIUM,  in  aftronomy,  that  part  of  a  pli- 
net  or  comet's  orbit  wherein  it  is  in  its  lea'.t  riilUncc 
from  the  fun,  in  which  fenfe  it  (lands  in  oppnlition  td 
aphtlium. 

PERIMETER,  in  geometry,  the  bounds  or  limits 
of  liny  figure  or  body.  The  perimeters  o*  farfaces  or 
figurts  are  lines  ;  thofe  of  bodies  are  furfaces.  In  c<f. 
cul.ir  figures,  inllcad  of  perimeter,  we  fay  circuniff- 
rtnce,  or  p-rlphery. 

PERTN/EUM,  or  Perineum,  in  anatomy,  the 
fpace  between  the  :;nus  and  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion, divided  into  two  equal  lateral  divifions  b.y  a 
very  dillind  line,  which  is  longer  in  males  than  in  fe- 
males. 

PERINSKIOLD  (John^  a  learned  Swedilb  wrf- 
ter,  born  ut  Stregnefu  in  Sudermania,  in  1654,  (lu- 
died under  his  father,  who  wa->  proltiror  of  eloquence 
and  poetry,  and  afterwards  became  well  ilcilled  m  the 
antiquities  of  the  north.  He  was  made  profefTor  at 
Upfal,  fcctetary  antiquary  ot  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
counfellor  of  ths  chanceiy  of  antiquities.  He  died  in 
1720.  His  principil  works  are  :  i.  A  Hiilory  of  the 
King!  of  Norway.  2.  A  Hiilory  of  the  Kings  of  the 
North.  3.  An  Edition  of  John  Mcflenius  on  the  Kiii.-;s 
of  Siveden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  in  14  vols  folio, 
&c.  All  Pennflciold's  works  are  excelient,  and  high- 
ly efteemed. 

PERIOD,  in  aftronomy,  the  time  taken  up  by  a 
ftar  or  planet  iu  m:iking  a  revolution  round  the  fun  i 
or  the  duraiioi)  ot  its  couife  till  it  return  to  the  fame 
p:irt  of  its  orbit.      .See  Planet. 

The  different  periods  and  mean  diilances  of  the  feve- 
ral  planets  are  as  follow  : 


Days 

h. 

' 

/' 

mean  Dill- 

Saturn 
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6 

36 

26 
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Jupiter 
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Venus 
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53 

72.U3 
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There  is  a  wonderful  harmony  between  the  dillancM 
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of  the  planets  from  the  fun,  and  their  periods  round 
him  ;  the  great  Inw  whereof  is,  t)iat  the  fquares  of 
the  periodical  times  of  the  primary  planet,  are  to  each 
other  as  the  cubes  of  then  dillances  from  the  fun: 
and  likewife,  the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the 
Jecondaries  of  any  planet  arc  to  each  other  as  the 
«uLes  ot  their  dillances  from  that  primary.  This  har- 
mony among  the  planets  is  one  of  the  grcatctl  confir- 
mations of  the  Copcrnican  hypothcfis.  See  Astro- 
nomy, n°  414. 

For  the  periods  of  the  moon,  fee  Astrouomy, 
n''422,  and  obferve  InJex  to  allronomy. 

The  periods  of  feveraf  comets  are  now  pretty  well 
afcertained.    See  Asi  ronomy,  n°  171,  5<c. 

I'LRifiD,  in  chronolog)-,  denotes  a  revolution  of  a 
certain  number  of  years,  or  a  feries  of  years,  whereby, 
in  different  nations,  and  on  different  occalionSj  time  is 
nieafuicd  ;  fuch  are  the  following. 

Culipp'ic  Pfhwd,  a  fyftrm  of  fcventy-fix  years.  See 
Calippic,  and  Astronomy,  n"  11,  &c. 

Dior.iJ'ian  pERiODy  or  p'iilorian  Period,  a  fyftem  of 
532  luna;-felar  and  Jidian  years;  which  beiag  clapfed, 
the  charaifiers  of  the  moon  fall  again  upon  the  fame 
day  and  fcria,  2nd  revolve  in  the  fame  order,  accor- 
dinji  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients. 

This  period  is  othcrwife  called  the  gn-ol  fajchnl 
cyi/t;  Lecaufe  the  CLriflian  church  firll  uftd  it  to  find 
the  true  time  of  the  [:afcha  or  eaftcr.  The  fum  of  thrfe 
ycHrs  arift  by  nuikiplying  together  the  cycles  of  the 
iun  Jiid  moon. 

Bippanlius's  Period,  is  a  feries  of  304  folar  ycais, 
returning  in  a  conftant  round,  and  rcltoring  the  new 
and  full  moons  to  the  fame  day  of  tfe  folar  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  fentiment  of  Hipparchus.  This  period 
r.rifes  by  multiplying  the  Calippic  period  by  foui. — 
Hipparchus  aifuined  the  quantity  of  the  folar  year  to 
be  365  days  5  hours  55'  12'  ;  and  hence  concluded, 
that  in  104  years  Callppus's  period  would  err  a  whole 
day.  He  therefore  multiplied  the  period  by  four, 
and  from  the  produft  call  away  an  entire  day.  But 
ivcn  this'does  not  reflore  the  rew  and  full  moons  to 
the  fan  e  day  throughout  the  whole  period  ;  but  they 
are  fomctimes  anticipated  i  day  8  hours  23  2(j'  20". 
See  Astronomy,  n''  14. 

ijuitan  PhRiou.     See  Julian. 

Period,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  fmall  compafs  of 
dlfcourfe,  containing  a  perfctt  fentence,  and  dillin- 
guiflicd  at  the  erd  by  a  point,  or  full  (top,  thus  (.)  ; 
and  in  tF.cmbeis  or  divifions  marked  by  commas,  co- 
lons, &c. 

Father  EufTier  ebfcrves  two  difliculties  in  the  ufe  of 
the  period,  or  point ;  i.  e.  in  diflinguifhiiig  it  from  the 
colon,  or  double  point  ;  and  in  determining  jullly  the 
end  of  a  peiiod,  or  pcrfeft  fentence.  It  is  remarktti, 
thiit  the  lupcinumcrary  raemhers  of  a  period,  fcparated 
from  tl.e  reil  by  colons  and  femicolons,  ulually  com- 
mence with  a  conjui  dion  :  yet  it  is  true  ihefc  fame 
tonjunClions  fonietimes  rather  begin  new  periods  than 
fupctnumtraiy  members  of  old  ones.  It  is  the  fcnfc  of 
things,  and  the  author's  own  difcretion,  that  muft 
r.-.ake  the  prcptr  diflinftion  which  of  the  two  in  efTeft 
it  is.  No  rules  will  be  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  this  be  ad- 
mitted as  one,  that  when  what  follows  the  cor.j.unftion 
is  of  as  much  extent  as  what  precedes  it,  it  is  ufuiJIy 
a  ptw  f  tiiod  J  otherwife  no\j 


The  fccord  difficulty  arifes  hence,  that  the  fenfc  I 
appears  perfeft  in  fcveral  (hort  detached  phrafes,  where- 
in it  does  not  feem  there  fhonld  be  periods  ;  a  thing 
frequent  in  free  difcourfc  :  as,  IVe  arc  iifl  in  fujpenje  :  u- 
male  your  propofah  immediately  :  you  ivi/l  lie  to  blume  Jar 
delaimn^  us  longer.  Where  it  is  evident,  that  fimple 
phrafes  have  perfeft  fenfes  like  periods,  and  ought  to 
be  marked  accordingly  ;  but  that  the  Ihortnefs  of  the 
dlfcourfe  making  them  ealily  comprehended,  thepoiot- 
ing  is  neglected. 

De  Colonia  defines  period  a  fliort  but  perfeft  fen- 
tence, confining  of  certain  parts  or  men.hcrs,  depend- 
ing oiieon  another,  and  connected  together  by  fome  com- 
mon vinculum.  '1  he  celeSratcd  definition  of  Ariftotlc 
is,  a  period  is  a  difcourfc  which  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end,  all  vifible  at  one  view.  Rheto- 
ricians confidcr  period,  which  treats  of  the  Itnifture 
of  fentences,  as  one  of  the  four  ;)arts  of  compofitioru 
The  periods  allowed  in  oratoiy  are  three  :  A  period  of 
two  members,  called  by  the  Greeks  dicotos,  and  by  the 
Latins  iMtncmhris  ;  a  period  of  three  members,  IncoloSf 
Irimembris ;  and  a  period  of  four,  quadrimemlrit,  lelra- 
colas.    See  Pusctuatidn. 

Period,  in  numbers,  is  a  dillinftion  made  by  a  point 
or  comma,  after  every  fixth  place,  or  figure  ;  and  i» 
ufed  in  numeration,  for  the  readier  dillinf_:uilhing  and 
naming  the  fcveral  figures  or  places  ;  which  fee  under 
Numeration. 

Period,  in  medicine,  is  applied  to  certain  difeafes 
which  have  intervals,  and  returns,  to  denote  an  entire 
courfe  or  circle  of  fuch  ciifeafe  ;  or  its  progrefs  from 
any  Hate  through  all  the  rell  iJl  it  return  to  the  fame 
again. 

Galen  defcribes  period  as  a  time  compofed  of  an  iii- 
tenfion  and  remiflion  ;  whence  it  is  ufually  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  paroxyfm  or  exacerbation,  and  remif- 
fion. 

In  intermitting  fevers,  the  periods  arc  ufually  flated 
and  regular ;  in  other  difeafes,  as  the  epileply,  gout, 
&c.  they  are  varuc  or  irregular. 

Period,  in  oratory.      Sec  there,   n°  47. 

PERIODIC,  or  Periodical,  fomething  that  ter- 
minates and  comprehends  a  period  ;  fuch  is  a  periodic 
month  ;  being  the  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  moou 
difpatches  her  period. 

PERIOECI,  -xtfiOiv,  in  geography,  fuch  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  as  have  tlie  fame  latitudes,  but  op- 
pofite  longitudes,  or  live  under  the  fame  parallel  and 
the  fame  meridian,  but  in  different  femicircles  of  tha.t 
meridian,  or  in  oppufite  points  of  the  parallel.  Thele 
Lave  the  fame  comir.on  f^afons  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  fame  phenomena  af  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  but 
when  it  is  noon-day  with  the  one,  it  is  midnight  with 
the  other,  there  being  twelve  hours  in  an  eall  and 
well  direclion.  'I'hefe  are  found  on  the  globe  by  the 
Lour-index,  or  by  turning  the  globe  half  round,  that 
is,   1 8o  degrees  either  way. 

PERIOSTEUM,  or  PtRiosTiuM,  in  anatomy,  a 
nervous  vafcular  meir.brane,  endued  with  a  very-  quick 
fcnfe,  immediately  furrounding,  in  every  part,  butii 
the  internal  and  external  furfaces  of  all  the  boncs  in  the 
body,  excepting  only  to  much  of  the  teeth  as  Itaad 
above  the  gums,  and  the  peculiar  places  on  the  bones, 
in  which  the  mufcles  are  inferted.  It  is  hence  divided 
into  the  estemal  and  iuterna!  pcriolteum  \  stud  where 

is 
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•eripitc-  I't   externally    furrounds    the    bones    of  the    fkull,    it 
"";       is  generally  called  the  pericranium.      See  Anatomy, 

■"^'  n-'4- 

PERIPATETICS,  philofophcrs,  followers  of  Ari- 
ftolle,  and  maintainere  of  the  peripatetic  philofophy ; 
called  alfo  Arijhtilians.  Cicero  fays,  that  Plato  left 
two  excellent  difciples,  Xcnocrates  and  Ariftotle,  who 
founded  two  fecits,  which  only  differed  in  name  :  the 
former  took  the  appellation  of  /Icailemics,  who  were 
thofe  that  continued  to  hold  their  conferences  in  tlie 
Academy,  as  Plato  had  done  before  ;  the  otliers,  who 
followed  Ariilotle,  were  called /'cn/a/f/(<:j,from"£""'''^> 
*'  I  walk  ;"  becaufe  they  difputed  walking  in  the  Ly- 
ceum. 

Ammoniu3  derives  the  name  Peripatetic  from  Plato 
himfelf,  who  only  taught  walking  ;  and  adds,  that  the 
difciples  of  Ariltotle,  and  thofe  of  Xenocrates,  were 
ecjually  called  Peii;)atetics  ;  the  one  Peripatetics  of  the 
Academy,  the  other  Peripatetics  ot  the  Lyceum  :  hut 
that  in  time  the  former  quitted  the  title  Peripatetic  for 
that  of  Academic,  on  account  of  the  place  uheie 
they  alTemblcd  ;  and  the  latter  retained  fitnply  that  of 
Peripatetic.  The  greateil  and  belt  part  of  Arillotle's 
philofophy  was  borrowed  from  Plato.  Serranus  afTerts, 
and  fays  he  could  demonltrate,  that  there  is  nothing 
exquifite  in  any  part  of  Arillotle's  philofophy,  dialec- 
tics, ethics,  politics,  plivlics,  or  ir.ctaphyfics,  but  is 
found  in  Plato.  And  of  this  opinion  are  many  ot  the 
ancient  authors,  fuch  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  &c. 
Gale  attempts  to  (how,  that  Ari(l»3tlc  borrowed  a  good 
deal  of  his  philofophy,  both  phyfical,  auout  the  firft 
matter,  ami  metaphyfical  about  the  full  being,  his  af- 
feftions,  truth,  unity,  goodnefs,  &c.  from  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  ond  adds  from  Clcarchus,  one  of  Arillotle's 
fcholars,  that  he  made  ufc  of  a  certain  Jew,  who  af- 
tilled  him  therein. 

Aiillotlc's  philofophy  prefervcd  \\.[^\i  in  purii  natura- 
libiis  f<>r  a  long  time  :  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Chrilliarn'ty, 
the  Platonic  philofophy  was  generally  preferred  ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  the  doiirine  of  .-^rillode  from  for- 
cing its  way  into  the  Chriili.in  church.  Towards  the 
•nd  of  the  fifth  century,  it  rofe  into  great  credit  ;  the 
Platonics  interpreting  in  their  fhools  fome  of  the 
writings  of  Arillocle,  particularly  hio  dialeAi^s,  and  re- 
commending them  to  young  perlons.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  lirft  llep  to  that  univcrfal  donunion 
which  Ariilotle  afterwards  obtained  amont;  the  karnej, 
which  wa;  at  the  fame  time  much  promoicd  by  the 
controverlies  which  Origen  had  oocalioncd.  This  fa- 
ther was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  Platonic  fyllcm  ; 
and  theielore,  alter  his  condemnation,  many,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  his  errorS;  and  to  prevent  their  bemg 
Courrted  am.jng  the  nirm!  cr  of  his  foUo^i'crs,  openly 
adopted  the  philofophy  of  Ariilotle.  Nor  was  any 
philofophy  more  proper  tor  furnilhing  thole  weaponi) 
of  fullle  dilliiiClions  and  captious  fophifms,  which  were 
iilcd  ir.  the  Ncltorian,  Ariair,  and  Eutychiair  contro- 
verlies. Aboirt  the  end  of  the  fixth  century,  the  Ari- 
ttotelian  philofophy,  as  well  as  fcience  in  general,  was 
almoil  rrniverfal'y  decried  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing 
to  Boethius,  who  explained  and  retommcndcd  it,  that 
it  oltained  a  higher  degree  of  credit  among  the  Latino 
than  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Towards  the  crrl  of  tf:e 
feventh  century,  the  Greeks  abandoned  Phito  to  the 
tuoiiks,  and  gave  themfclves  up  entiidy  to  the  dircc- 
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tion  of  Arillctle  ;  and  in  the  next  century,  the  Peri- 
patetic philofophy  was  taught  everywherein  their  pub- 
lic fchools,  and  propagated  in  all  places  with  conlider- 
able  fuccefs.  John  Damafcenus  very  much  contributed 
to  its  credit  and  influence,  by  compoling  a  concife, 
plain,  and  comprehenfrve  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stagirite,  for  the  tnllrudion  of  the  more  ignorant,  and 
in  amanirer  adapted  to  commorr  capacities.  Under  the 
patronage  of  Photius,  and  the  proteftion  of  Barda^, 
the  fludy  of  philofophy  for  fome  time  declined,  but 
was  revived  again  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
About  the  middle  of  the  r  ith  century,  a  revolution 
in  philofophy  commenced  in  France  ;  when  feveral  fa- 
mous logicians,  who  followed  Ariilotle  as  their  guide, 
took  neverthelefs  the  liberty  of  iiluftrating  and  modtl- 
Img  anew  hi»  philofophy,  and  extending  it  far  beyond 
its  ancient  limits.  In  the  I  2th  century,  three  methods 
of  teaching  philofophy  were  in  ufc  by  different  doc- 
tors :  tfe«  firll  was  the  ancient  and  plain  method,  which 
confined  its  refcarches  to  the  philofophical  notions  of 
Porphyry,  and  the  dialeftic  fyllem,  commonly  attri- 
buced  to  St  Auguftine,  and  in  which  were  laid  down 
this  general  rule,  that  philofophiciH  inquiries  were  to 
be  limited  to  a  fm«ll  number  of  fubjecls,  left,  by  their 
becoming  too  extenfive,  religion  might  fufferby  a  pro- 
fane  mixture  of  human  fubtilty  with  its  divine  wil  '-m. 
The  fecond  method  was  called  the  Ariftotclian,  becaufe 
it  eonfiiled  in  explications  of  the  works  of  that  phi- 
lofopher,  feveral  of  whofe  books,  being  tranflated  into 
1-atin,  were  almoil  everywhere  in  the  hands  of  the 
learned.  The  third  was  termed  the  free  metliod,  em- 
ployed by  fuch  as  were  bold  enough  to  fearch  after 
truth,  in  the  manner  the  moil  adapted  to  render  their 
inquiries  fuccefsful,  without  rejecting  the  fuccours  of 
Ariilotle  and  Plato.  A  reformed  fyllem  of  the  Peri- 
patetic philofophy  was  firll  introduced  into  the  fchools 
in  the  univcifity  of  Paris,  from  whence  it  foon  fpread 
tl.roughout  Europe  ;  and  his  fubfrfted  in  fome  univerfr- 
ties  even  to  this  day,  under  the  name  oi f-hool phiUfopk)-, 
The  foundation  thereof  is  Arillotle's  doctrine,  often 
mifunderllood,  but  oftener  mlfapplied  ;  whence  the  re- 
tainers thereto  maybe  denominated  Reformed  Penpati- 
tics.  Out  of  thele  have  fprnng,  at  varii-us  times,  feve- 
ral branches  J  the  chief  are,  •'.he  Tho.mists,  ScCTr^rs, 
and  NoMiNALrsTs.     See  thefe  articles. 

The  Peripatetic  fyllem,  after  having  prevailed  with 
great  and  extenlive  domiinon  for  many  centuries,  be- 
gan rapidly  to  decline  towards  the  dofe  of  the  i-th, 
when  the  dilciples  of  Ramus  attacked  it  on  the  one 
hand,  and  it  Iiad  ftill  mene  formidable  adverfaries  to 
encounler  in  Dcfcartes,  Galfcndi,   and   Newton,     Sec 

Pu  ILOiO'H  V. 

PERIPATON,  i.T  antiquity,  the  name  of  that  wallc 
in  the  Lyceum  where  Ariilotle  t  lught,  and  whence  the 
name  of  Peripatetxs  given  to  his  followers. 

PERIPETl  A,  irr  the  drama,  that  pjrt  of  a  trage- 
dy wherein  the  acliou  is  turned,  the  plot  unravelled, 
and  the  whole  concludes.     See  Cat-astrophe. 

PKRll'HERY,  in  geouttry,  the  circumference  of 
a  circle,  cUiplis,  or  any  otber  regular  curvilinear  figure. 
See  GtOMtTRV. 

PERIl'HRASLS,  circirmlocution,  formed  of  s-.^i 

"    bout,"  and  ,'joi".    "  I  fpcak,"  in  rhetoric,  acircui: 

or  tour  of  words,  much  afl'cdleJ  by  orators,  to  avoid 

coniiaon  and  trice  manners  of  tjipreflion.     T!it   ptri- 
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plirafis  is  of  great  ufe  on  fome  occafions ;  anj  it  is 
oltcti  nfccn".iry  to  make  thlrj;s  he  conceived  which  arc 
not  proper  to  name.  It  is  fometiiTiea  polite  to  fupprcfi 
the  nanirs,  an'?  only  intimate  or  delign  them.  Thefc 
turns  of  cxpreflion  are  alio  particularly  fervicea'  Ic  in 
ontory  ;  for  the  fublltiie  admitting  of  no  diteft  cita- 
tions, there  mull  be  a  compafs  taken  to  infinuate  the 
authors  whofe  authority  is  (jorrowed.  A  pcriphrafis, 
liy  tinning  roun  1  a  proper  name  to  mjke  it  underllood, 
aiiiplilifi  and  raifes  the  difcourfe  ;  luit  care  mrift  be  ta- 
ktn  it  be  not  too  much  Iwelled,  ni>r  extended  mni  ii 
propoi  ;  in  which  cife  it  hecomes  flat  and  languid. — 
See  C'KCUsiLocu  rjoN  an!  Or-.^tory. 

TERIl'LOCA,  Virgini.in  filk,  in  botany  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  dij.jyiiia  order,  beloiiiMnij  to  tlic  pentandria 
clafs  of  planes  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  raiik:n;r  un- 
der the  ^cth  order,  Contorlx.  The  ixnarium  f'lrioiinds 
the  genitals,  and  fends  cut  live  lilamtiits.  There  arc 
five  fptcies,  fcur  of  which  are  natives  of  warm  climattf, 
rnd  can  only  '  c  raifed  there.  ']  he  lilih,  however,  is 
fufliciintly  hardy  for  thii  climate.  '1  he  peri;:Ioca  is 
a  fine  climbing  pl.int,  th?t  will  wind  it  felt  with  its 
ligneous  branches  about  wliatever  tree,  hedjje,  pnic,  or 
pole  is  near  it  ;  and  will  anfe,  I'y  the  aflillanie  of  fuch 
fupport,  (o  the  height  "f  atjove  30  feet  ;  ;ind  wdiere 
no  tree  or  fiippoit  is  at  hand  to  wiml  al out,  it  will  knit 
or  entnnc,lc  itltlf  together  in  a  moll  complicated  ma- 
iler. The  (l.dksof  the  older  brarcht*,  which  are  mod 
wooi'y,  ar;-  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark,  whilll  the 
younger  fhoots  are  more  molticd  with  the  diiftitnt  co- 
lours of  brown  and  grey,  and  the  tnds  of  the  youngeft 
fhoots  :.re  often  of  a  light  ftren.  The  flalks  nre  round, 
itid  tiie  bark  is  fmor.th.  Tlie  leaves  aie  the  greatcit 
ornnnunt  to  this  plant  ;  for  they  aie  tolerably  large, 
and  of  a  good  fhining  green  colour  on  their  upper  liir- 
face,  and  caufe  a  variety  hv  exhibiting  their  under  fur- 
i\ice  of  an  hoary  cad.  Their  figure  is  oblong,  or  ra- 
ther more  inclined  to  the  fhape  of  a  fpear,  as  their  ends 
are  pointed,  and  they  Hand  oppofite  by  pairs  on  fhort 
footlfsiks.  Their  flowers  afford  plcalure  to  the  curi- 
ous examiner  of  nature.  Earh  of  them  fmgly  has  a 
flardikc  appearance  ;  for  though  it  is  compofed  of  one 
T-ctal  only,  ytt  the  rim  is  divided  into  fegments,  which 
expand  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  that  figure.  Their 
inlide  is  hair)',  as  is  alfo  the  neftarium  which  furrounds 
the  petti.  Four  or  five  of  the  flowers  grow  together, 
forming  a  kind  of  umbel.  They  are  of  a  chocolate 
colour,  are  fn  ail,  and  will  be  in  blow  in  July  and  Au- 
guft,  and  fonictimes  in  September.  In  the  country 
where  this  genus  grows  naturally,  they  are  fucceeded 
hy  a  lon^  taper  pod,  with  comprefled  feeds,  having 
do.»n  to  their  tops. 

The  propagation  of  this  climber  is  very  eafy  ;  for 
if  the  cuttings  j'.re  planted  in  a  light  moill  foil,  in  the 
autumn  or  in  the  fpring,  they  will  readily  ftrikc  root. 
Three  joints  at  lealt  ftioidd  be  allowed  to  each  cutting  : 
they  fhould  be  the  Lottom  of  the  preceding  fummer's 
fhoot  ;  and  two  of  the  joints  fhould  be  planted  deep  in 
the  foil.  Anctlicr,  and  a  ncver-fafling  method,  is  by 
layer?  ;  for  if  they  are  laid  down  in  the  ground,  or  a 
little  foil  only  loofely  throwir  over  the  young  preceding 
fiimmer's  fhoot,-,  they  wdl  ftiike  root  at  the  joints,  and 
be  good  plants  for  removini^'  the  winter  following. 

PERIPKEUiMONY,  'ii,f,T.,„c..,.r,  formed  from 
.»({!  "  alout,"  and  xj,ii,/»«.  "  lungs,"  in  medicine,  an 
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inftammttloi^  oT  fome  psrt  of  the  thorax,  properly  of 
the  lungs  ;  attended  with  an  acute  lever,  and  a  difficul- 
ty or   breathing.      Sec  MtDiciNE,   w'-'  184. 

I'ERIRRfi.ANrERlUM.  a  vefTcl  of  ftonf  or 
brafs  wiiich  was  hllel  with  holy  uatei,  and  with  which 
all  thofe  were  fprinkled  who  were  .idmitted  by  the  an- 
cients to  their  iacritices.  Beyond  this  vedel  no  profane 
perfon  %vas  allowed  to  pafs.  VVc  are  told  by  fome, 
that  it  was  placed  in  the  Mylum,  or  inmofl  reccis  of 
the  temple  ;  others  fay  ic  was  placed  at  the  door,  whicK 
indeed  Icems  to  be  the  moll  likely  opinion.  It  was 
ultd  both  by  Greckv  and  Romans,  and  has  been  evi- 
dently borrowed,  like  many  other  Pagan  ceremonies, 
by  the  Church  of  Rome.  '1  he  Ilebrews  alfo  had  a 
vtfTel  for  purification. 

.PER  ISCl  I,  in  geography,  the  inhabitants  of  tiithet 
frigid  -/one,  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles, 
where  the  fun,  when  in  lie  fumn.tr  lignfi,  moves  only 
round  about  them,  without  fitting;  and  confiqucntly 
their  lhad»ws  in  the  fame  day  tuin  to  all  tfcc  points  of" 
the  horizon. 

PERISTALTIC,  a  vptmicular  fpontaneous  mo- 
tion of  the  inti:llin,fB,  performed  by  the  contiactioii  of 
the  circular  and  longitu.'.inal  fibres  of  which  the  fltlhy 
coats  ol  the  Intcllincs  are  compofed  ;  by  means  where- 
of the  chyle  is  driven  into  the  orifices  of  the  ladteal 
veins,  and  the  itecesare  protruded  towards  the  anu:,. 

PERISTYLE,  in  ancient  aichittCture,  a  buildiug 
enccnipafled  with  a  row  of  iclumns  on  the  infiJe. 

PERITONAEUM,  In  anatomy.  Is  a  thin,  fmootb, 
and  lubricous  memUiane,  li. veiling  the  whole  jntcrnal 
furface  of  the  abdomen,  and  containing  moll  of  the 
vifctra  of  that  part  as  it  were  in  a  bag.  Sec  Anato- 
my,  n°  89. 

PERITROCHIUM,  in  mechanics,  denotes  a 
wheel,  or  circle,  .roncentric  with  the  bale  c*  a  lylln- 
der,  and  moveable  together  with  it  about  its  axis. 
See  Mechanic^. 

PERJURY,  in  law,  is  denned  !)y  St  Edward  Coke 
to  be  a  crime  committed  when  a  lawful  oath  is  admi- 
nillered,  in  fome  judicial  proceeding,  to  a  perfon  wh» 
f  wears  wilfully,  ablolutely,  and  fallcly,  in  a  matter  ma- 
terial to  the  ifTue  or  point  In  qiiefllon.  In  ancicr:C 
times  it  was  in  fome  places  punilhed  with  death  ;  in 
others  it  made  the  falfe  fwearer  liable  to  the  punilhment 
due  to  the  crime  he  had  charged  the  innocent  perfoQ 
with  ;  in  ethers  a  pecuniary  mulft  was  invpofed.  But 
though  it  efcaj  ed  human,  yet  it  was  thought,  amoiiglt 
the  ancients  in  general,  th^t  the  divine  vengeance 
would  molt  certainly  overtake  it  ;  an"!  there  are  many 
fcvere  intliitions  from  the  hand  of  CJo.l  upon  record, 
ai  monuments  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  this  atro- 
cious Clime  is  held  liy  the  Deity.  The  fouls  of  the 
deceafcd  were  fuppofed  to  be  employed  in  punllhinj 
perjured  perfons.  Even  the  inanimate  creati.  n  was 
thought  to  take  revenge  for  this  crime.  The  Otecks 
fuppofed  that  no  pcrlon  could  fwear  falfely  by  Stys 
without  fome  remarkable  punil'inient ;  and  that  no 
perfon  guilty  of  perjury  couLl  enter  the  cave  of  I'alx- 
ir.on  at  Corinth  without  being  made  a  memorable  ex- 
ample ot  divine  jultice.  In  Sicily,  at  the  temple  of 
the  Palici,  there  wtre  fountains  called  De/ii,  from 
which  iflued  boiling  water,  with  flames  and  balls  of 
fire  ;  aiul  we  are  told  that  if  any  perfoh  fwore  falfely 
near  them,  he  was  inllaiitly  ttruck  dumb,  blind,  lame, 
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or  dead,  or  was  fwallowed  up  by  the  waters.  But 
althou^K  perjury  was  ihu'j  held  in  general  aShii reiice, 
notwithllan  ling  the  credit  which  was  given  to  fuch 
accounts  of  divine  infl'ftlon'i,  it  was  fo  much  priflifcd 
by  the  Greekf,  that  Grxcu  fides  became  a  prover'i. 
J^overs  pcrjiiriep,  lio.vever,  «ere  fuppofed  to  pafa  un- 
noticed, or  to  be  very  fll^^htly  puiiifhed  «Ith  bluclcncfs 
of  ti.e  nails,  a  decayed  tooth,  or  fome  fmall  dixinution 
of  beauty. 

The  ancient  philofopliers,  Iiowever,  were  fo  afraid  nf 
perjury,  that  even  an  oatU  lefore  a  ju  i^ewas  never  ?.i- 
initted  I>ut  for  want  of  other  proof.  Plato's  precept  wa^, 
"  Not  to  adminiller  nn  oath  wantonly,  but  on  deep 
pronnip,  and  with  the  ftriftell  CdUtion."  Uipian  ^'ives 
his  opinion  thus:  "  Some  are  forward  to  t.rke  oathb  from 
a  contempt  of  rehgion  ;  others,  from  sn  extraordinary 
awe  of  the  Divine  Majerty,  c;irry  their  f?«r  to  an  un- 
rtafonable  fiip^rftition  ;  fo  ni;\ke  an  eqiiitaSle  decifion 
of  a  judge  necelTary."  "  No  man  will  peijure  hinifelf 
(fays  Arlrtotle)  who  apprehends  venv;e.incc  from  Hea- 
ven and  difgrace  amonjj  men."  Clinias  was  fo  very 
fcrnpulous,  that  pther  than  take  an  onth  (ihoui;h  law- 
fully), he  fuffired  the  lofs  of  three  til^nt?.  Perjury, 
in  the  lime  of  Philo  Judeus,  was  ibominated  and  capi- 
tally puniihed  among  the  Jews ;  thvu^h  lince  they 
have  much  dcjjencrated,  having  been  poifoned  with 
the  hooka  of  the  Talmud,  which  fays,  "  He  who 
breaks  his  promifTory  oiith,  or  any  vows  he  enters  into 
by  the  ye.ir,  if  he  has  a  mind  fhould  lie  inefftftual  and 
invalid,  let  hfm  rife  the  lall  day  of  the  year,  an  1  fay, 
Whatever  promifes,  oaths,  and  vows  I  may  think  fit 
to  make  in  the  year  following,  let  them  be  null,  void, 
and  of  no  cffeft."  Trail,  iii.  part  3.  of  the  Talmud,  in 
the  treatife  Nedhiirim,  ch.  4.  And  the  modern  Jews 
ufe  the  fame  aitifice,  thinking  they  may  then  l.iwfully 
deceive  the  Chiilllans  See  H'lcron.  ex  Did'u  Talmud, 
C.  p.  and  Magijhr  founnes  de  Cuncor.  l.tgum,  tit.  iv.  c.  7. 

In  our  law,  no  notice  is  taken  of  any  perjury  but 
fuch  as  is  romm'tted  in  fome  court  of  jultice  having 
power  to  a  Jminider  an  oath  ;  or  before  fome  magiihate 
or  proper  officer  invefttJ  with  a  (imilar  authority,  in 
fome  proceedings  relative  to  a  civil  fuit  or  a  criminal 
profecution  :  for  it  elltem?  all  other  oaths  unnecelTary 
at  leaft,  and  therefore  will  not  punilh  the  breach  of 
them.  For  whii  h  reafon  it  is  much  to  be  queftloned, 
how  far  any  magiftrate  i.s  juftifiable  in  taking  a  volun- 
tary affi  '.av:t  in  any  extrajudicial  matter,  as  is  now  too 
frequent  upon  every  petty  occafion  ;  fmce  it  is  more 
than  poflibie  that,  by  fuch  idle  oaths,  a  man  may  fre- 
quently, in  foro  confdcntix,  incur  the  guilt,  and  at  the 
fam»time  evade  the  terr.poral  penalties  of  perjury,  'ihe 
perjury  mu'.l  alfo  be  cortupt  (that  is,  committed  main 
cn'mio),  wilful,  pofitlve,  ajid  abfolutt ;  not  upon  furprife, 
or  the  like  :  it  alfo  muH  be  in  fome  point  material  to 
the  qucflloii  in  lilfputt;  for  it  it  only  be  in  fome  trifling 
collateral  circumftance,  to  which  no  regard  is  paid.  It 
is  no  move  penal  than  in  the  voluncury  extrajudicial 
paths  before  mentioned  Subornafion  of  perjury  ii  the 
ofTencc  of  procuring  another  to  take  fuch  a  falfe  oath, 
as  e'onflitutes  pcjury  in  the  principal.  The  punilh- 
ment  of  perjury  and  fubornation,  at  common  law,  has 
been  various.  It  was  anciently  death  ;  afterwards  ba- 
tiilhment,  or  cv.tting  out  the  tongue  ;  then  forfeiture 
of  goods ;  and  now  it  is  fiiie  and  imjirifoiiment,  and 


never  more  to  be  capable  of  bearing  teftimony.  But  P^rjiir/ 
the  flatute  5  Elif.  c.  9.  (if  the  cITen  '.er  he  profecuted  „,  •  1)  • 
thereon)  infllffs  the  penalty  of  perpetual  in*'?.my,  and  -'''^-'"""^ 
a  fine  of  ^^ol.  on  the  fuborner  ;  and  in  defai;It  of  pay- 
ment, imprifonment  for  fix  month?,  and  to  flanj  with 
both  ears  miled  to  the  pillory.  Ptrjury  itfclf  is  there- 
by punKhed  with  fix  months  imprifonm.cnt,  perpetual 
iiifimy,  and  a  fine  of  20  1.  or  to  have  both  eais  nailed 
to  the  pillory.  But  the  profecutlon  is  ufually  carried 
on  for  the  offenee  at  common  law  ;  efpe^ially  as,  to 
the  penalties  before  inflifted,  the  ftatute  2  Geo.  II. 
c.  25.  fuperadds  a  power  for  the  court  to  order  the  of- 
fender to  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correfllon  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  feven  years,  or  to  be  iranfporteJ  for  the 
fame  period  ;  and  makes  it  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  to  return  or  efcape  within  the  time.  It  has 
fometlmes  been  wilhed,  that  perjury,  at  leaft  upon  ca- 
pital accufatlons  whereby  motlier's  life  has  been  or 
might  have  been  deftroyed,  was  alfo  rendered  capital, 
upon  a  piinciple  of  tctaliation  ;  a)  it  was  univerfally  by 
the  laws  of  France.  And  certainly  the  odioufnefs  of 
the  crime  pie. ids  ftrongly  in  behalf  of  the  French  law. 
But  It  is  to  be  confidtreii,  th.it  there  they  admitted  wit- 
nefl'es  to  be  heard  only  on  the  fide  of  the  profecution, 
and  ufcd  the  rack  to  extoit  a  eonfefiion  from  the  accu- 
fed.  In  X"ch  a  conllitution,  therefore,  it  was  neceffary 
to  throw  the  dread  of  capital  punilhmcnt  into  the  other 
fcale,  in  order  to  keep  in  awe  the  witncfTcs  for  the 
cro*n  ;  on  whom  alone  the  [prifoner's  fate  depended  : 
fo  naturally  does  one  cruel  aw  beget  another.  But 
corporal  and  pecuniary  punlfhmcnts,  exile,  and  perpe- 
tml  infamy,  are  more  fuiteJ  to  the  genius  of  the  Eng- 
L'fh  law  ;  where  the  faft  is  openly  difTuflTed  between 
wilnefles  on  both  fides,  an!  the  evidence  for  the  crown 
may  be  contradlcled  an  J  d:fprove-d  by  thofe  of  the  prl- 
foner.  Where  indeed  the  death  of  an  inuo.ent  pcrfon 
h"s  aftually  been  the  confcqueixe  of  fuch  vllfu!  per- 
jury. It  frills  within  the  gii.lt  of  deliberate  murder, 
and  deferves  an  equal  punilhment  ;  which  our  ancient 
biw  in  fad  infli&ed.  But  the  m;^ie  attempt  to  dcftrcy 
life  by  otlier  means  not  being  capital,  there  is  no  rea- 
fon that  an  attempt  by  perjury  (houlJ  ;  much  lefs  that 
this  crime  ihoui:!,  in  all  judicial  csfes,  be  punlfhed  with 
death.  For  to  multiply  c;;pltal  punifhments  IcfFens 
their  efFeft,  when  applied  to  crimes  of  the  detpeft  dye; 
and,  dcteftable  as  perjury  is,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  compnred  with  fome  other  offences,  for  which 
only  death  can  be  infllfted  ;  and  therefore  it  fcems  al- 
ready (except  jiethaps  in  the  infiancc  of  dellLerste 
murder  by  peijuty)  veiy  properly  punl:hed  bv  our 
prefent  law  ;  wb.Ich  has  ado;-t.-d  the  opinion  of  Ci:ero, 
deilvcd  froiT,  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  Ptrjuiii  fana 
d.v'na,  rxiliiim ;  humatia,  ilrdccus.  S>.cOath. 
Pi:RIVVU;.  See  Perruke. 
_  PKRIZONIUS  (jHn'es\  a  very  leained  nnd  labo- 
rious  wrlt;r,  was  born  at  D.im  in  i6ji.  He  b:caire 
profelfor  of  hiilcry  and  eloquence  r.t  the  unlverfity  of 
Fianeker,  when,  by  his  merit  and  learning,  he  ir.a 'e 
that  unlverfity  llourlfli.  However,  in  1693,  he  wer.t 
to  Leyden,  where  he  was  made  profefTor  of  hlllorv, 
eloquence,  and  the  Greek  tongue;  in  which  employ- 
ment he  continued  till  his  death,  which  hapoencd  in 
1715.  He  wrcte  many  Differtations,  and  other  le.iineJ 
and  curious  works,  particularly  Ori^:ra  BalylonUi:  tt 
6  L^yfii^a, 
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leiizzitcs  JEgipt'ijc^e,  2  vols  ?vr>,  &c.  But  the  part  of  Lis  labours 

p  "  .      which  is  the  moll  generally  knoi^n,  and  perhaps  the 

'  ,  tnnft  (ifeful,   is  the  notes  which  he  wrote  upon  Sandii 

/iriiiervj.     That   work,   as   publi(hed   by    Pcri/.oniuj, 

certainly  fut^gcftcd  the  idea  of  Harris's  Hcrints ;  and 

\vc  htlitate  not  to  fuy,  that  our  countryman  has  made 

^ardly  iiiiv  improvement  on  the  fyltcm  of  hi'!  malU-r. 

PERIZZ ITES,  the  ancient  inhabit.intR  of  PaUftine, 
mingled  with  the  Canaanites.  There  is  alfo  great  pro- 
b.ibility  that  they  themfclvcs  were  Canaanites  ;  but 
havint^  no  fixed  habitations,  fometimcs  difptrfcd  in  one 
country  and  fometimcs  in  another,  they  were  for  that 
reafon  called  Pcnzt.!tts,  which  fi^n'ifici  Jialtcrcii  or  dif- 

pcrfcil.  Pher/izolh  flands  for  hamlets  or  ■vUlngts.  The 
Perizzitcs  did  not  inhabit  any  certain  portion  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  tliere  were  fome  of  them  on  both 
fides  the  river  Jondan,  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
plains.  In  feveral  places  of  Scripture  the  Canaanites 
and  Perizzites  are  mentioned  as  the  two  chief  people 
t)f  the  country.  It  is  faid,  for  example,  that  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  and  Lot  the  Canaanite  and  Perizzite 
were  in  the  land  (Gen.  xiii.  7.)  The  Ifraehtes  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  complained  to  jofhua  that  they  were 
too  much  pent  up  in  tlicir  pontlTion  (Jodi.  xvii.  i  5.)  : 
he  bid  them  go,  if  they  pleafed,  into  the  mountains 
of  the  Perizzites,  and  Rephaims  or  giants,  and  there 
tlearin£r  the  land,  to  cultivate  and  inhabit  it.  Solo-_ 
mon  fuijdued  the  remains  of  the  Canaanites  and  Periz- 

-zites  which  the  children  of  Ifrael  had  not  rooted  out, 
and  made  them  tributary  to  him  (t  Kings  ix.  20,  21. 
and  2  Chr.  viii.  7.)  There  is  ftill  mention  made  of 
the  Perizzites  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (ix.  i.),  after  the 

-return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon  ;  and  feveral 
Ifraclites  had  married  wives  from  that  nation. 

PERKIN.      Sec    Cvderkin,    and    Husbandry, 

PERMEABLE,  a  term  applied  to  bodies  of  fo 
loofe  a  texture  as  to  let  fomething  pafs  through 
them. 

PERMSKI,  or  Permia,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name, 
feated  on  the  river  Kama  between  the  Dwina  and  the 
Oby  ;  E.  Long.  ^^.  50.  N.  Lat.  70.  26.  The  pro- 
vince Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Samoicdes,  on 
the  weft  by  Zirania  and  Ulatka,  and  on  the  e»ft  by 
Siberia. 

PERMUTATION,  In  commerce,  the  fame  with 
bartering.  In  the  canondaw,  permutation  denote* 
the  aftual  exchange  of  cne -tenefice  for  another. 

PERNAMBUCO,  a  province  of  Brazil,  in  South 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tamera,  on  the 
eft  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  Sercgippa,  and  on 
the  weft  by  Tapuyers.  It  is  about  2O0  miles  in  length 
tnd  150  in  breadth.  The  Dutch  became  maftcrs  of 
it  in  1630,  but  the  Portuguefe  foon  retook  it  from 
them.  It  produces  a  great  «juantlty  of  fugar,  and  tlie 
tell  Brazil  wood. 

PERNIO,  a  kibe  or  chilblain,  is  a  little  ulcer,  oc- 
cafroned  by  'old  in  the  hands,  feet,  heels,  nofe,  and 
lips.  It  will  come  on  when  warm  parts  are  too  fud- 
denlv  expofed  to  cold,  or  when  parts  from  being  too 
cold  are  fuddeniy  expofed  to  a  confiderable  warmth  ; 
and  has  always  .1  tendency  to  gangrene,  in  which  it 
fref[utntly  tertninates.       It    moll    commonly  attacks 


children  of  a  fanf^rulne  habit  and  delicate  conftltution  5    Pcroni 
and  may  be  prevented  or  removed  by  fuch  remedies  as  H 

invigorate   the   fyftem,   and  are  capable  of  removing         ['''' 
any  tendency  to  gangrene  in  the  conftitullon. 

PERONyEUS,  iu  anatomy,  is  an  epithet  applied 
to  fome  of  the  mufcles  of  the  perone  or  libula.  See 
Anatomy,    Table  of  the  MufAes. 

PERONES,  a  fort  of  high  (hoes  which  were  worn 
not  only  by  country  people,  but  by  men  of  ordinary- 
rank  at  Rome.  In  the  early  times  of  the  common- 
wealth they  were  worn  even  by  fenators  ;  but  at  laft 
they  were  difufed  by  perfons  of  figure,  and  confine! 
to  ploughmen  and  labourers.  They  were  very  rudely 
formed,  confiding  only  of  hides  undrefled,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  Virgil  mentions  the 
perones  as  worn  by  a  company  of  rtiftic  foldiers  on  one 
foot  only. 

PERONNE,  a  ftrong  town  of  France,  in  Picardy, 
capital  of  Sanlerre.  It  is  faid  never  to  have  been  ta- 
ken, though  often  befieged.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Somme,  in  E.  Long.  3.  i.   N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

PERORATION,  in  rhetoric,  the  epilogue  or  laft 
part  of  an  oration,  wherein  what  the  orator  had  infifted 
on  through  his  whole  difcourfe  Is  urged  afrefh  with 
greater  vehemence  and  paffion.  The  peroration  con- 
fills  of  two  pirts.  1.  Recapitulation  ;  wherein  the 
fuKftance  of  what  w:is  diffufed  throughout  the  whole 
fpeech  Is  collefted  briefly  and  curforily,  and  fummed 
u;i  with  new  force  and  weight.  2.  The  moving  the 
paffions  ;  which  is  fo  peculiar  to  the  peroration,  tint 
the  mailers  of  the  art  call  this  y<uX  fedes  aJfeSuum.  The 
pnffions  to  be  raifed  are  various,  according  to  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  oration.  In  a  panegyric,  love,  admira- 
tion, emulation,  joy,  iic.  In  an  Invedlive,  hatred, 
contempt,  &c.  in  a  deliberation,  hope,  confidence, 
or  fear.  The  qualities  required  in  the  peroration  are, 
that  it  be  very  vehement  and  pafilonate,  and  that  it  be 
fhort  ;  becaufe,  as  Cicero  obfsrves,  tears  foon  dry  up. 
Thefe  qualities  were  well  obferved  by  Cicero,  who 
never  had  an  equal  in  the  management  of  this  part  of 
an  orator's  province  ;  for  peroration  was  his  maiter- 
piece. 

"  Concerning  peroration  (fays  Dr  Blair),  't 'S  need-y^^^^^^^ 
Icfs  to  fay  much,   becjufe  it  muft  vary  fo  confiilerably,£,//„ 
according   to  the    llrain   of   the   preceding   difcourfe. if'<'"« 
Sometimes  the  whole  paihetic  part  comes  In  moll  pro- 
perly at  the   peroration.      Sorrttlmes,   when   the  dif- 
courfe has  been  entirely  argumentative,   it   is    fit    to 
conclude   with   fumming  up    the   arguments,   placing 
them  In  one  view,  and  leaving  the  imprefficm  of  them 
full  End  ftrong  on  the  mind  of  the  audience.      For  the 
great  rule  of  a  conclufion,   and  what  nature  obvioufly 
fuggeRs,   is,  to   place  that   laft   on   which  we  choofe 
that  the  ftrength  of  our  caiifc  lliould  reft. 

"  In  all  difcourfes,  it  «A  a  matter  of  importance  to, 
hit  the  precife  time  of  conchidinjj,  fo  a.s  to  hrlnir  our 
difcourfe  juft  to  a  point  ;  neither  ending  a'  ruptly  .nd 
iinexpeftedly,  nor  diiappolnting  the  exptClatiun  of  the 
hearers  when  they  look  for  the  clofe,  an  1  continuing 
to  hover  round  and  round  the  conclufion  till  they  be- 
come heartily  tired  of  us.  We  ihouid  endeavour  to 
go  off  wich  a  good  grace  ;  not  to  end  with  a  l.inguilh- 
ing  and  drawling  fentcnce,  but  to  clofe  with  .dignity 
and  fpirit,  that  we  may  leave  the  mindt  of  the  hearers 
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warm,  an',  difmifs  them  with  a  favourable  iraprtiTion  ot 
the  fulij-  ct  ani  of  the  fLcakcr." 
'^  PEl\(jTiS,  in  Liot.iiiy  :  A  gen 'is  of  the  dig^nia 
ordtr,  hclonijiiig  to  the  liiandria  clafs  of  jihnts  ;  End 
in  the  naliiral  mttho.l  rankinj;  nndtr  the  4th  orde^ 
Graminri.  There  is  no  c  1)  X  :  the  corolla  confiils  of  a 
1  ivalvcldr  ghima  ;  the  Vujv^s  iire  ohlong,  acute,  foriie- 
what  uniqual,  nnd  te  m  iiatli!^'  in  a  (harphe?rd:  it 
lias  three  capjilary  ftamina  ;  tlie  anthera-  incumbent  ; 
the  ftyli  capillary,  r-nd  fhortci'  than  tl:e  coruib.  ;  the 
ffi^rma  feathery  an<3  divari>.at£d.  The  cdrolia  Arvcs 
ai  a  perianthium,  inclii.'ing  a  fmple  feed  of  an  olilong 
l.iiear  (hajje.-  Of  this  there  is  only  one  fptcies  ;  viz. 
j>liimofi:6,  a  native  of  America,  anj  lately  introduced 
into  Kcv  G,:rixn 

rERFiiNDICULAR,  in  geoirctry,  a  l.ne  fr-.Uing 
dire-ily  on  another  li:e,  fo  as  to  make  equal  angles  on 
each  fi 'e      See  Geomltry. 

PERl'E  I'UAL,  fumtthing  that  endures  always,  or 
Lifts  for  ever. 

Pfi^i'krv.ii.  Moli'jfi.  See  Movement. 
PERPIGN  \N,  a  confi,'.er;.ble  town  of  Roufillon, 
in  Kr.ince,  wiih  a  itrong  cita'.el,  an  univrrfity,  «u.l  a 
Li/liop's  fee.  It  Is  featcd  on  the  ri<'rrTe't;  over  whicli 
there  is  zn  h:'ndfome  !.ri('ge,  partly  in  a  plain,  and 
p^rtiv  on  a  hill.   E.  I-ong.  o.  43.  N.  Lat.  45.  iS 

PERQIJISITE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething 
gained  by  a  place  over  and  a!iove  the  fettled  wages. 

Perquisite,  in  law,  i»  any  t!iing  gotten  by  a  man's 
own  indullry,  or  piirchafed  with  his  monty  ;  in  con- 
tradilhnction  to  whit  dtfcends  to  him  from  hia  father 
or  otl'tr  ancc-ftor. 

PERRAUL  I'  (Cliude),  the  fon  of  an  ndvocate  in 
p'iliamciit,  w:i»  bom  at  Paris  in  1613;  and  was  bred 
a  phyfuian,  though  he  never  praciifed  but  ainonj  iiis 
rehtions,  friendf,  an-',  the  poor.  He  difcovered  early 
a  particular  ta.'te  for  tlje  Llences  an^  line  arts;  of 
which  he  acquire  1  a  confumoiate  knowledge  witliout 
t.'ie  afiilancc  of  a  mailer:  he  excelled  in  architecTture, 
jKiinting,  fculpture,  mathematics,  phyTics,  r.nd  iill  thofe 
iiits  that  rclrite  to  defigning  and  mechanics.  The  en- 
tiance  into  the  Louvre,  which  wss  dcfij^ned  by  him, 
!s,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Voltaire,  one  of  the 
ir<)!t  aiignll  monumentj  of  architecture  in  the  world. 
M.  Colbert  put  him  upon  tranfl  iting  Vitruvius  into 
f  ri-nch;  whirh  he  performed,  an  '  publilhtd  it  in  1673,, 
foho,  with  fi.;ure8  from  his  o.vn  drawings  ;  which  are 
(aid  to  have  teen  more  exaclly  (inilhed  than  the  plr-tes 
tiiemfelve>.  When  the  academy  of  fciences  was  ella- 
1  lifhed,  he  was  oriC  of  its  fird  members,  and  was  chief- 
ly dentn^ed  on  for  mev.hanics  and  n;iturnl  philofophy. 
His  works  Krc,  Memo  ret  pour  fervir  ,1  I' Hijioire  imtu- 
vrile  lies  Animaux,  fr.jio,  1676,  with  hgurcti ;  IJjtin  de 
Pb'ifique,  4  vo/s  i2nio,  i6hJ<;  Recuiil  dei plijuuri  mu- 
thines  de  nouvel/e  invenliun,  410,  1700,  Sic.      He  died  in 

PEMtAUUT  (Ch-.rles]!,  the  brother  of  Claude,  was 
born  ut  P.iris  in  1626,  with  as  great  a  geniud  lor  arts, 
and  n  greater  for  letters,  than  his  I.Tother.  Coliirrt 
chofe  him  lirrt  clerk  of  the  huildinjjp,  of  which  he  was 
fuperintenianr,  ani  alicuvavd  made  him  romptrolier- 
geneial  ol  the  finances  under  him.  He  was  one  of  tlie 
lirll  members  01  the  a-adcn-y  of  the  belies  lettrts  nnd 
ijifcri;.jtions,  and  w.-'S  received  into  the  Ereiich  academy 
in  167 1.     Hi«   pcem^   La  Peiruurr,  printed  in  i6tS, 
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was  univerf,illy  ac!mireJ:  thst  intitled  I.aficcle  de  Lcuit    Tcrmn, 
/f  Grand,  in  which  he  ex  ilted  the  modern  authors  above,   ^'""''-  , 
the  aneitnt,  v.?s  a  prelude  to  a  war  with  all  the  learn-         * 
ed.     After  he  had  riifcngaged  himfelf  from  this  con- 
te'U-  he  aj  plied  l.imfelf  to  draw  up  elojjits  of  fever  1 
great  men  of  the  J7th  century,  with  their  poittaits, 
of  which  he   has  colltcftd    1C2.      There   are  other  e- 
ftiemed  works  of  Perrault. — Befides  thefe  there  were 
two   other  brotl.ers,   P^ter  and  Kuholas,   who  made 
ihemftivvS  known  in  the  literary  world. 

PERRON  (James  Davy  Du),  a  cardinal  diain- 
guiflicd  !  y  his  abiiitifs  and  learning,  was  born  in  the 
canton  of  Bern  in  x^i^d.  He  was  educated  by  Juli?n 
Davy,  his  father,  a  veiy  learned  Calvinift,  who  taueht 
l.im  Latin  and  the  mathematics ;  after  which,  heby 
himfdf  l.ecnrrc  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew, philofophy,  jind  the  poets.  Philip  Dcfportcs, 
abbot  of  Tyron,  made  him  known  to  Henry  111.  king 
of  France,  who  conceived  a  great  titeem  for  him. 
Some  time  after,  Du  Perron  abjured  Calvinifni,  and 
afterwards  enil>rsced  the  ecelcfiaflieal  tnncTion;  and  ha- 
ving given  greit  proofs  of  bis  wit  tmd  learning,  he  was 
chofcn  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  After  the  murder  of  Henry  HI.  he  retired 
to  the  houfc  of  Cardinal  de  Bouihon,  and  took  great 
pains  in  bringing  baek  t!ie  Protertants  to  the  (hureh 
of  Rome.  Among  others,  he  gained  over  Henry 
Spondanus,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Pamrers.  He  alio 
chiefly  contribv.tcd  to  engage  Henry  IV.  to  chantro 
bis  religion  ;  and  thrit  prince  fent  him  to  negociate  hit 
reconcili-ation  to  the  holy  fee,  in  v\hirh  he  fuccceded. 
Du  Perron  was  confccrated  bifliop  of  Evereaux  whiie 
l-.e  tcfided  at  Rome.  On  his  return  to  France,  he 
vrr.te,  preached,  and  difputed  again'.l  the  reformed  ; 
particularly  againft  Du  PlcfTis  Mornjy,  with  wwom  he 
had  a  public  conference  in  the  prefcnce  of  the  king  at 
FontainMcau.  He  was  m-ide  cardinal  in  1604  by  pore 
Clement  VHL  at  the  felicitation  of  Henry  IV.  who 
j'iten'ards  nominated  hmlothe  arebbifhopric  of  Sens. 
The  king  at  length  fent  him  to  Rome  with  Cardinal 
Joyeufe,  in  order  to  terminate  the  difputes  which  h-.d 
arifen  between  Paul  V.  and  the  Veneti;'ns.  It  is  f?.id 
that  this  pope  had  fueh  an  high  opini(.n  of  the  addrela 
of  the  cardinal  Du  Perron,  that  be  ufid  to  fny,  "  Let 
us  pray  to  God  to  iiifpire  the  cardinal  Du  Pcncn,  for 
l-.c  will  perfur.de  us  to  do  whatever  he  pleafcs."  Afttr 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  he  retired  into  the  countrv, 
where  he  put  the  laft  hand  to  his  works;  and,  letting 
up  a  printing  houfe,  eorrerted  every  (hcer  himfelf.  Hs 
died  at  Pari»  in  1618.  His  work?  were  c  olleded  after 
his  death,  and  pu  liiTitd  at  Paris  in  7,  vols  .'olio. 

PERROT  (fjicholas),  Sieur  d'rtbhnconrt,  one  of 
the  tiril  geninfes  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Chaloi»s  in 
l6c6.  After  lUidying  philofophy  a'^out  three  year,-, 
he  was  fent  to  Paris  to  follow  the  law.  At  ei.;htecn 
years  of  .ige  he  was  admitted  adv<vate  of  p:irliarr.ert. 
tnd.  friqucntcd  the  bar  ;  I  ut  he  foon  conceived  a  dif- 
taifc  for  it,  ami  therefore  difcontin'rei  his  prnttice. 
This  d  fpler.fed  an  i;i;cle,  but  whofe  favour  he  recovered 
by  quitting  the  Proteftant  religion.  He  could  not, 
bouevtr,  le  prev?.iltd  u;  on  to  lake  orders  in  tl.'C 
Romilh  cburch  ;  and  fome  years  after,  be  had  n  dr- 
fire  to  return  to  the  religion  he  had  aljured.  But, 
th;it  he  might  not  ('o  rry  thing  rafhiy,  he  refo'ved  to 
ftudy  philofophy  tnj  divinity.  For  that  purpofc  he 
U  eliofe 
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Penukc.  chofe  for  his  mafter  Mr  Stuart  a  Scotfman  and  Luthe- 
«'~~'  ran,  a  man  of  great  learning.  Almoll  three  years  he 
fpent  in  the  mod  afliduoua  lludy  j  and  then  fct  out 
from  Paris  to  Champagne,  wliere  he  abjured  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  once  more  embraced  the  Proteftant 
relii»ion.  In  1637  he  was  a  Imitted  a  member  of  the 
French  academy  ;  a  little  after  which  he  undertook  a 
lranfl:ition  of  Tacitua.  Whilft  he  was  engaged  in  that 
laborious  tafk,  he  retired  to  his  fmall  eilate  of  Ablan- 
court,  and  lived  there  till  his  death  in  1664.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  underft.^nding,  of  great  piety  and 
integrity,  and  of  univerfal  learning.  Moreri  has  gi- 
ven a  cat:doa;ue  of  his  works,  the  grcateft  part  of 
wbich  confilt  of  tranfl:itions,  which  fceuicd  rather  ori- 
ginals. 

PERRUKE,  Pfruke,  or  Per!<wig,  was  anciently 
a  nimc  fo<  a  long  head  of  natural  hair  ;  fuch,  particu- 
larly, as  there  was  care  taken  in  the  adjuftingand  trim- 
ming of.  Menage  derives ^he  word  rather  fancifully  from 
the  Latin />//w  "hair."  It  isderived,  according  to  this 
critic,  thus,  fi/us,  pe!us,  pelutus,  pelut'icui,  pclulka,  peru- 
tka,peruca, ptrrti-jue.  The  Latins  called  \\.coma;  whence 
part  of  Gaul  took  the  denomination  of  CaUia  Comata, 
from  the  long  hair  wh!>:h  the  inl)abitants  wore  as  a  fign 
of  freedom.  An  ancient  author  fays,  that  Abfalom's 
perri'.ke  weighed  200  flukels. 

The  word  is  now  ufed  for  a  fet  of  falfe  hair,  curled, 
buckitd,  ?nd  fewed  together  on  a  frame  or  cawl  ;  an- 
ciently called  copillamentum  or  "  falfe  perruke."  It  is 
doubted  whether  or  nnt  the  ufe  of  perrukes  of  this  kind 
was  known  among  the  ancients.  It  is  true,  they  ufed 
falfe  hair  :  Martial  ard  Juvenal  make  merry  with  the 
women  of  their  time,  for  making  theinfelves  look  young 
r.'ith  their  borrowed  hair;  with  the  men  who  changed 
their  colours  accor.!ing  to  the  feafons  ;  and  with  the 
dotards,  who  hoped  to  deceive  the  Dcllinies  by  their 
white  hair.  But  thtfe  fe;m  to  have  fcarce  had  sny 
thing  in  common  with  our  perrukes;  and  were  at  beft 
only  compofed  of  hair  painted,  and  glued  together. 
Nothing  ca.i  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  defcription 
L.fm'-iidius  gives  of  the  emperor  Commodus'sperrukt: 
it  wns  powdered  with  fcrapings  of  gold.,  and  oiled  (if 
we  niay  ufe  the  exprcflion)  with  glutinous  perfumes 
for  the  poader  to  hang  by.  In  effeft,  the  ufe  of  per- 
rukes, at  leaft  in  their  prefent  mode,  is  not  much  more 
than  160  years  old;  the  year  1629  is  reckoned  the 
f  pocha  of  long  perrukes,  at  which  time  they  began  to 
r.ppear  in  Paris  ;  from  whence  they  fpread  by  degrees 
through  the  reft  of  Europe.  At  firft  it  was  reputed 
a  fcandal  foi'  young  people  to  wear  them,  becaufe  the 
lofs  of  iheir  hair  rt  that  a-c  was  attributed  to  a  dif- 
eafe  the  very  name  whereof  h  a  reproach  ;  but  at 
length  the  node  prevailed  over  the  fcruple,  and  per- 
fwr.s  of  all  ages  and  conditions  hav€  worn  them,  fore- 
going with-,  ut  any  nectffity  the  f  .mveniences  of  their 
natural  hair.  It  wa.,  however,  io^e  time  before  the 
ecclefiafticB  came  into  the  fslhion  :  the  firft  who  af- 
fumed  the  perruke  wi.e  fomt  of  the  French  clergy, 
in  the  year  1660  ;  nor  is  the  practice  yet  well  autho- 
vifed  Cardinal  Grimaldi  iii  1684,  and  the  Lifhop  of 
Lavaur  in  1688,  prohibited  the  nte  of  the  pf^rruke  to 
all  pi  lefts  without  a  difpenfation  or  nectffity.  M.  Thiers 
has  an  exprcfs  treatife,  to  prove  i^e  pertuke  indecent 
10  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  direftiy  (ontrary  to  the  decrees 
and  canone  of  couucile.     A  frieii'g  head,  enbeUifticd 


with  artificial  hair  eurioufly  adjuded,   he  efteem«   a 
monfter  in  the  church,  nor  can  he  conceive  any  thing  "" 
fo  fcandalous  as  an  abbot   with  a  florid  countenance, 
heightened  with  a  wcUcurlcd  perruke. 

PERRY  (Captain  J"hn),  was  a  famous  engineer, 
who  reGded  long  in  R.iflia,  having  been  recommended 
to  the  czar  Peter  while  in  England,  as  a  perfon  ca- 
pable of  fcrving  him  oii  a  variety  of  occafions  relating 
to  his  new  dtfign  of  cftablifhing  a  fleet,  making  his 
rivers  navigable,  &c.  His  falary  in  thia  fervice  wa»' 
300  1.  per  annum,  befides  travelling  exprnces  and  fib- 
fiftence  money  on  whatever  fervice  he  fhould  be  ena- 
ployed,  together  with  a  further  rewari  to  hie  fatisfac- 
tion  at  the  conclufion  of  any  work  he  fhould  finifh. 
After  fome  converfation  with  the  czar  himfclf,  parti-^ 
cularly  refpecling  a  communication  between  the  rivers 
Volga  and  Don,  he  was  employed  on  that  work  for 
three  fummers  fuccelTively  ;  but  not  being  well  fup- 
plied  with  men,  partly  on  account  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  czar's  arms  againft  the  Swedes  at  the  battle  of 
Narva,  and  partly  by  the  difcoeragement  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Aftracan,  he  was  ordered  at  the  end  of  1707  to 
Hop,  and  next  year  was  employ ,.-d  in  refitting  the  (hips 
at  Veronife,  and  1 709  in  making  the  river  of  that  name 
n.-ivi/able  ;  but  after  repeated  difappointments,  and  a 
variety  of  fruitlcfs  applications  for  his  falary,  he  at 
laft  quitted  the  kingdom,  under  the  prottftion  of  Mr 
Whitworth,  the  Englilh  ambaffador,  in  1712:  (See 
his  narrative  ift  the  Preface  to  The  Stale  of  Rujfia).  In. 
1721  he  was  employed  in  flopping  with  fuccefs  the 
breach  at  Dagenham,  in  which  feveral  other  underta- 
kers had  failed  ;  and  the  fame  year  about  the  har')Our. 
at  Dublin,  to  the  ot^ijrftions  againft  which  he  then 
publifhed  ail  Anfwer.  He  was  author  of  The  State 
of  Ruffia,  1716,  8vo,  and  An  Account  of  the  (topping 
of  Dagenham  Breach,  1721,  8vo  ;  and  died  Feb.  11. 

'7i?.?- 

Perry,  the  name  of  a  very  pleafant  and  wholefome 

liquor  extrafted  from  pears,  in  the  fame  manner  as  cy- 
der ia  from  apples.  See  the  article  Cyder;  and  Hi;s- 
BANDR.V,  n''227 — 238. 

The  beft  pears  for  perry,  or  at  leaft  the  forts  which 
have  been  hitherto  .'eemed  the  fittcll  for  making  this™ 
liquor,  are  fo  exccffi.ely  tart  and  harfh,  that  no  mortal 
can  think  of  eating  them  as  fruit ;  tor  even  hungry 
fwine  will  not  eat  them,  nay  hardly  fo  much  as  fmell 
them.  Of  thtfe  the  Bofbury  pear,  the  Bareland  pear, 
and  the  horfc  pear,  are  the  moll  elleemed  for  perry  in 
Worcefterlhire,  and  the  fquafh  pear,  as  it  is  called,  in 
Gloucellerfhirc  ;  in  both  which  counties,  as  well  as  in 
fome  of  the  adjacent  parts,  they  are  planted  in  the 
hedge  rows  and  moft  common  fields.  There  is  this 
advantage  attending  peaf-trees,  that  they  will  thrive 
on  land  where  apples  will  not  fo  much  as  live,  and 
that  fome  of  them  grow  to  fuch  a  fize,  that  a  fingle 
pear  tree,  particularly  of  the  Bofbury  and  the  fquafli 
kind,  has  frequently  been  known  to  yield,  in  one  fea-. 
fon,  from  one  to  four  hog  (heads  of  perry.  The  Bof- 
bury pear  is  thought  to  yield  the  moil  tailing  and  moft 
vinous  liquor.  The  Je>hn  pear,  the  Harpary  pear,  the 
Drake  pear,  the  M  \)  pear,  the  Liillum  pear,  and  fe- 
veral others  of  the  harfheft  kinds,  are  elleemed  the  beft: 
for  peiry,  but  the  redder  or  more  tawney  they  are,  the: 
more  they  are  preferred.  Pears,  as  well  as  apples,  fhould 
be  full  ripe  btfore  they  are  grouud. 

Dr 
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Dr  Beale,  in  hia  {General  aJvertifcmentB  concerning  the  vicim' 
cyder,  fubjoined  to  Nlr  Evelyn's  Pomona,  difapproves 
o(  J'alladiua's  faying-,  that  perry  will  keep  during  tlie 
winter,  but  that  it  turns  four  as  foc»n  as  the  weather 
fcegins  to  be  warm;  and  gives,  as  liis  reafona  for  being 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  that  he  had  himfelf  tailed  at  the 
end  of  fummtr,  a  very  brid;,  lively,  and  vinous  liquor, 
made  of  horle  pears;  that  he  had  often  tried  the  juice 
of  the  Bofbury  pear,  and  found  rt  both  pleafanter  and 
richer  the  fccond  year,  and  liill  more  fo  the  third, 
though  kept  only  in  common  hoglheads,  and  in  but 
indifferent  cellars,  without  being  bottled  ;  and  that  a 
rery  honcft,  woithy,  and  int^enious  gentleman  in  hia 
neighbourhood,  affured  him,  as  of  his  own  experience, 
that  it  will  keep  a  great  while,  and  gro.v  nuich  the 
ftronger  for  keeping,  if  put  into  a  good  cellar  and  ma- 
naged with  due  care.  He  imputes  Pallaiius's  error  to 
his  poflibly  fpe:iking  of  common  eatable  pears,  and  to 
the  periy's  having  been  made  ifl  a  very  hot  country  : 
but  he  would  have  afcribed  it  to  a  more  leal  caufe, 
perhaps,  had  he  pointed  out  the  want  of  a  thorough 
reKular  fermentation,  to  which  it  appears  plainly  that 
the  ancients  were  entire  itrang-ers  ;  for  all  their  vinous 
liquors  were  medicated  by  boiling  before  they  were 
laid  up  in  ori'er  t»  be  kept. 

PERSECUTION,  is  any  pain  or  afflidinn  which 
a  pcrfon  defigne.Uy  inflifts  upon  another;  and  in  a 
more  reftrnined  fenfe,  the  fultcrings  of  Chriiiians  on 
account  of  their  religion. 

Hillorians  ufually  reckon  ten  general  perfecutlons, 
the  firft  of  which  w;i8  under  the  emperor  Nero,  31 
years  after  our  Lord's  afcenfion  ;  when  that  emperor 
having  fct  tire  to  the  city  01  Rome,  threw  the  odiora 
of  that  execrable  adlion  on  the  Chriftians,  who  under 
that  pretence   were  wrapped  up  in  the  (Ivins  ef  wild 


beaftfl,  and  worried  and  <]cvourcd  by  dogs  ;  others 
were  crucified,  and  others  burnt  alive.  The  fecond 
was  under  Domitian,  in  the  year  9  ,.  In  this  pcrfe- 
cution  St  John  the  apollle  was  fent  to  the  ill;  of  Pat- 
mos,  in  order  to  be  employed  in  digging  in  the  mines. 
The  third  began  in  the  third  year  ot  Trajan,  in  the 
year  100,  and  was  cnrried  on  with  great  violence  for 
fevcral  years.  The  fourth  was  under  Antoninus  the 
philofophcr,  when  the  Chriiiians  were  banifliLd  from 
their  houfss,  forbi.'.den  to  (how  their  heads,  reproach- 
ed, beaten,  hurried  from  place  to  place,  plundered, 
imprlfoned,  and  lloiie>i  The  fifth  began  in  the  year 
197,  under  the  emperor  Severus.  The  fixth  began 
with  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maximinus  in  2^5. 
The  feventh,  which  was  the  molt  dreadful  perfecution 
that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  church,  began  in 
the  year  25c,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Dccius, 
when  the  Chriiiians  were  in  all  places  driven  from 
their  habitations,  llripped  of  their  ellatcs,  tormented 
with  racks,  &c.  The  eighth  began  in  the  year  257, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valerian. 
The  ninth  was  under  the  emperor  Aurclian,  A.  D. 
274  ;  but  this  was  very  inconhdeiable:  and  the  tenth 
began  in  the  19th  year  of  Diorli  lian,  A.  D.  303.  In 
this  dreadful  perfecucion,  which  lailed  ten  years,  houfea 
filled  with  Chiiftians  were  fet  on  fire,  and  whole  droves 
were  tied  together  with  ropes  and  thrown  into  the 
Jea.   See  ToLERAi  ION. 

PERSEES,  the  defeendants  oT  a  colony  of  ancient 
T'lvfians,  who  took  «tu^c  at  Bombay,  Sorat,  and  ia 


PER 

7  of  thofe  cities,   when  their  own   country    Pc-.-frei. 

was  conquered   1 100  years  ago   by    the  Mahometan  v— " 

Arabs.  They  are  a  gentle,  quiet,  and  inJullrious 
people,  loved  by  the  Hindoos,  and  living  in  great  har- 
mony among  thtmfclves.  The  confequence  is,  that 
they  multiply  exceedingly,  wliilll  their  countrymen  in 
the  province  of  Keman  are  vifibly  diminilhiug  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Mahometan  Pcrlians.  Of  the  manners 
atid  culloms  of  this  amiable  race,  we  have  the  tbilow- 
ing  account  in  Heron's  elegant  tranflation  of  Niebuhr's 
Travels. 

"  The  Perfeea  (fays  he)  make  common  contribu- 
tions  for  tie  aid  of  their  poor,  and  fuffcr  none  of  their 
number  to  aik  alms  from  people  of  a  different  religion. 
They  are  equally  reaiiy  to  employ  their  money  and 
credit  to  fcrecEi  a  brother  of  their  fraternity  from  the 
abufes  of  jullice.  When  a  Perfee  behaves  ill,  he  i» 
expelled  from  their  communion.  They  apply  to  trade, 
and  exercife  ail  forts  of  profefTions. 

"  The  Perfees  have  as  little  knowledge  of  circura- 
ciiion  as  the  Hindoos.  Among  them,  a  man  marries 
only  one  wife,  noi  ever  takes  a  fecond,  unlefs  when  the 
hrll  happ-ns  to  be  b..iren.    They  give  their  chiLiren  in  * 

marriugc  at  fix  years  of  age  ;  but  the  young  couple 
continue-  to  live  leparate,  in  the  houfe^  of  their  pa- 
rents, till  they  attain  the  age  of  puberty.  Their  drefs 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Hindoos,  excej't  that  they 
wear  under  each  ear  a  tuft  of  hair,  like  the  modern 
Pcrfians.  They  are  much  addifted  to  aftrology,  altho* 
very  little  Ikilled  in  aflronomy. 

"  They  retain  the  lingular  cuflom  of  expofing  their 
dead  to  be  eaten  by  birds  of  prey,  inflead  of  interring 
or  burning  them.  I  faw  (continues  our  author)  on  a 
bill  at  Bombay  a  round  tower,  covered  with  planks  of 
wood,  on  which  the  Perfees  lay  ont  their  dead  bo- 
dies. When  the  flelh  is  devoured,  they  remove  the 
bones  into  two  chambers  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower. 

"  Phe  Perfees,  followers  of  the  religion  of  Zerdull  or 
Zoroaller,  adore  one  God  only,  eternal  and  alnii,  hty. 
'Ihey  pay,  however,  a  ceruiin  worihip  to  the  fun,  the 
moon,  the  liars,  and  to  fire,  as  vifible  im.ges  o  the 
invililile  divinity.  Their  veneration  for  the  eltmenc 
of  lire  induces  them  to  keep  a  facred  fire  conltantly 
burning,  which  they  feed  with  odcriterous  wood,  botll 
in  the  temple.^  and  in  the  houfes  of  private  perfons, 
who  are  in  cafy  circumftances.  hi  one  of  their  tem- 
ples at  Bombay,  1  faw  a  fire  which  had  burnt  unex- 
tinguilhed  for  two  centuries.  '  hey  never  blow  out  a 
light,  lell  th.ir  breath  fhould  foil  the  purity  of  the  tire. 

See  PoLY•rMEl^M. 

"'I'he  religion  of  the  Perfees  enjoins  purifications  at 
(Iricfly  as  that  ot  the  Hindoos.  I  he  difciples  of  Zer. 
dull  are  not,  however,  obliged  to  abllain  from  animal 
food.  They  have  accullomed  themlclves  to  retrain 
from  thf  flelh  of  the  ox,  liecaufe  their  ancellors  pro- 
mifed  the  lii  lian  prinje-  who  re;.ei»ed  them  into  his 
dominions  n>vcr  to  kill  horned  cattle.  I  his  promife 
they  coi.tiiaie  to  obferve  under  the  dominion  of  Chri- 
ftians  and  Mahometans.  The  horle  is  by  them  con- 
fidered  as  the  moll  impure  of  ail  animals,  ana  regard- 
ed witli  extreme  averlion. 

"  Iheir  telliv.iL,  denominate  !  Ghumfars,  which  re-' 

tnrn  frequently,  and  lull  upon  ^a  h  o  cafion  five  days, 

are  all  commenidrations  of  foinj  part  of  the  work  <  f 

CTcalion,   They  celebrate  ti  cm  not  with  fplcnJour,  or 
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with  nny  pirtlcu'ar  ceremonies,  but  only  drcfn  better 
during;  thofe  fi^v  day,  pcrfoim  foipc  nA»  of  devotion 
in  their  lioiilVj,  and  vilit  llicir  fricndj." 

The  Pcrftts  were  till  lately  but  very  litde  known  : 
^hc  ancients  fpeak  of  them  but  felilom,  and  what  they 
i'y  fetmsto  1  c  didlated  by  prejuciice.  On  this  account 
1)r  Hyi'e,  who  thouj'ht  the  fabjecl  holli  curious  and 
intcreliing,  about  the  end  of  lift  cetltury  attcm'^ted  a 
f^teper  inveftlgatiori  of  a  fubji-ifl  which  till  tlien  had 
been  but  very  little  attended  to.  Me  applied  to  the 
works  of  Ara!  ian  and  Pcrlian  authors,  from  whom, 
r.nd  frum  the  Ptlations  of  IrnvcUers,  together  witli  a  va- 
nity of  letters  from  perfons  in  In '.::«,  Ik*  comp.kd  his 
celebrated  work  on  the  religion  of  the  Perfees.  Other 
accounts  have  been  given  by  UilTercnt  men,  as  accit'cnt 
put  information  in  their  way.  But  the  moll  dilliii- 
guilhed  is  by  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  who  undertook 
a  voy-p;e  to  difcover  and  tranflate  the  works  attril>uted 
to  Zoroafter.  Of  this  voyage  he  r'rew  up  an  account 
liimfelf,  and  read  it  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  in  May  1761.  A  tranflatiou  of  it 
was  made  and  pu'  lifhed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1762,  to  which  we  refer  our  reader*.  The  account 
be'^jins  at  p.  375,  and  is  concluded  st  p.  614.  .  Re- 
marks were  afterwards  made  on  Du  Perron's  account 
hy  a  Mr  Yates.     See  the   fame  Magazine  for  1766, 

p.  i;29. 

PERSEPOI.IS,  formerly  the  capital  of  Perfia,  fi- 
tusteJ  in  N.  Lat.  30.  30.  E.  Loner.  8j.  now  in  ruins, 
but  remarkable  for  the  mofl  mngniticent  retrains  of  a 
pal  ce  or  temple  that  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
world.-  This  city  flood  in  one  of  the  fined  plains  in 
Perfia,  being  18  it  19  lea|;ues  in  length,  and  in  foi:;e 
places  two,  in  fonie  tnur,  and  in  others  fix  leagues  in 
breadth.  It  is  watered  by  the  gre-'.t  river  Araxe*, 
nrw  Bendemir,  and  liy  a  multitude  of  rivulets  befidcs. 
Within  the  compafs  of  this  plain,  there  are  between 
1000  and  1500  villages,  without  rcL-koning  thofe  in 
the  mountains,  all  adorned  with  pleafint  gardens,  and 
planted  with  (hady  trees.  The  entrance  of  this  plain 
on  the  well  fide  has  received  as  much  grandeur  from 
nature,  as  the  city  it  covers  could  do  from  induftry  or 
art.  It  confifts  of  a  range  of  t:.ountair.s  llecp  and 
high,  four  leagues  in  Unijth,  and  a'  out  two  miles 
bread,  forriing  two  flat  banks,  with  a  rifing  terrace  in 
the  middle,  the  fummit  of  whicli  is  perfectly  pl'in  and 
even,  all  of  native  rock.  In  this  there  are  fuch  open- 
ings, and  the  terraces  are  fo  fine  and  fo  even,  that  oce 
would  be  tempted  to  think  the  whole  the  work  of  art, 
if  the  great  extent,  and  prodigious  elevation  tbeieof, 
did  not  convince  one  that  it  ii  a  wonder  too  great  for 
aught  but  nature  to  produce.  Undoubtedly  lliefe  banks 
were  the  very  place  where  the  advanced  guards  from 
Perfepolis  took  poll,  and  from  which  Alexander  found 
it  fo  difficult  to  dlflodge  them.  One  cannot  from 
hence  defcry  the  ruins  of  the  city,  becaufe  the  banks 
are  too  high  to  be  overlooked;  but  one  can  perceive 
on  every  fide  the  ruins  of  walls  and  of  editices,  which 
heretofore  adorned  the  range  of  mountains  of  which 
we  arefpeaking.  On  the  weft  and  on  the  north  this 
city  is  defended  in  the  like  manner  :  fo  that,  confider- 
ing  the  height  and  e^■ennefs  of  ihefe  banks,  one  may 
fafely  fay,  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  place  fo  for- 
ti&ed  by  nature. 


The  miuntiu'n  Rehamut,  in  the  form  of  an  amphi.  P.  rfi-p«| 
theatre,  encircles  the  palace,  which  is  one  of  .the  no-  ~~>~" 
Llell  an  1  mo.l  beautiful  pieces  of  architeclure  remain, 
iokj  of  all  antiquity.  Authors  and  travellers  have  been 
exceedingly  minute  in  their  cefcriptions  of  thofe  ruins; 
and  yet  fome  of  them  have  expre!L-d  themfclves  fodif. 
fcrcntly  from  other*,  tiiat,  h-  d  they  not  a.Treed  with 
refpeol  to  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  phcc,  one 
would  lie  tempted  to  fufpeft  that  tl.ey  h.id  vifitid  dlf- 
fcrcnt  ruins.  Thife  niins  have  bee'n  dcfcriljed  by 
Gcrcias  de  Sllva  Fi^ucrna,  Pielro  de  la  Vi<ile,  Char- 
din,  Le  Drun,  and  Mr  Francklin.  .  We  (hail  adopt 
the  lateft  dcfcription,  aa  feiag  exceedingly  dlftinCl, 
ani  given  I)y  a  triveller  intelligent  and  unalTuming. 
The  afctnt  to  the  columns  is  by  a  grand  ftaircafc  of 
blue  ilone  containing  104  ttopa. 

"  The  fird  objtft  that  (Irikes  the  beholder  on  hia 
entrance,  are  two  portals  of  floie,  about  io  feet  in 
hei;,'ht  each;  the  fi  ies  are  embelliflied  with  two  fpHinx- 
es  of  .-.n  immenfe  fize,  drefie-1  out  with  a  profulion  of 
bead  work,  and,  contrary  to  the  ufud  method,  they 
are  reprefcntcd  (landing.  On  the  fi  Ies  above  arc  in- 
fcriptioiK  in  an  ancient  (.haraftcr,  tlie  meaning  of  which 
r.o  one  hitherto  hai  been  able  to  decyphcr 

"  At  a  l.nall  dillance  from  thefe  portals  vou  afcend 
another  fliglit  oflleps,  wh'ch  lead  to  the  grnnd  hall  of 
columns  I'he  tides  of  tMj  ftaircufe  are  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  figures  in  balTo  relievo  ;  moll  of  them 
liave  vtlLIs  in  tlic'r  hands  :  here  and  there  a  came! 
appears,  and  at  other  times  a  kind  of  triumphal  cr.r, 
made  alter  the  Roman  f.dhion  ;  !  efiJes  thefe  are  fe- 
veral  led  horfcs,  oxen,  and  rams,  thit  at  times  inter- 
vene and  diverfify  the  procefTion.  At  the  heai  of  the 
ftalrcale  is  another  baff)  relievo,  teprelenting  a  lion 
feizing  a  bull ;  and  clofc  to  this  are  other  infcrlptions 
in  ancient  chnra£lers.  On  getting  to  the  top  of  this 
Italrcafc,  you  enter  what  was  formerly  a  moil  magni. 
ficent  h^ll  ;  the  natives  have  given  tliis  the  nace  of 
chehul  mii.ar,  or  forty  pillars  ;  and  though  this  name  is 
often  ufed  to  expreis  the  whole  of  the  buiidirg,  it  is 
more  particularly  appropriated  to  thi'*  part  of  it.  Al- 
though a  vail  number  of  ages  luve  elapfed  fince  the 
foundation,  15  of  the  columns  yet  remain  entire;  they 
are  from  70  to  80  feet  in  height,  and  ate  mafterly 
piccea  of  malonry  :  their  pedeft^ils  are  curioiifly  work- 
ed, and  appear  little  injured  by  the  hand  of  time.  The 
ihafts  are  cnfluted  up  to  the  top,  and  the  capitals  are 
ajoined  with  a  proiufion  of  fretwork. 

"  From  this  hall  you  proceed  along  eaftward,  until 
you  arrive  at  the  remains  of  a  large  fquare  building,  to 
which  you  enter  through  a  door  of  granite.  Mod  of 
the  doors  and  windows  of  this  apartment  are  dill  Hand- 
ing ;  they  are  of  I  lack  marble,  and  polifiied  like  a 
minor:  on  the  fides  of  the  do^rs,  at  the  entrance, 
are  has  reliefs  of  two  figures  at  full  length;  they  re- 
prefent  a  man  in  the  attitude  of  dabbing  a  goat:  with 
one  hand  he  feizes  hold  of  the  animal  hy  the  horn,  and 
thrufts  a  dagger  into  his  belly  with  the  etiicr  ;  one  of 
the  coat's  feet  reds  upcn  the  tread  of  the  man»  and 
the  other  upon  his  right  arm.  This  device  is  common 
throughout  the  palace.  Over  another  door  of  the  fame 
apartment  is  a  reprefcntatlon  of  two  men  at  full  length ; 
behind  them  ftands  a  domedic  holding  a  fpread  um- 
brella: they  are  fupported  by  large  round  ftafTs,  ap>- 
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tTtfbVi'  »f?r  to  \>c  in  years,   h'.ve  lung  beards,  and  a  profufion 
'  •\        of  hair  upon  thi-ir  heads. 

'*•  "  At  ilie  fouth-wtfll  entrance  of  this  apirtment  are 

""*  two  large  p  ll,ir'>  of  (tonf,  upon  which  arc  carveJ  four 
figiirts ;  thty  are  clrefle.i  in  lonp  gurmeiits,  and  h.ili 
in  their  hands  fpears  lo  ieet  in  knifth.  At  this  en- 
trance alfo  the  remains  of  a  llairc"!e  of  blue  (tone  are 
Itill  vilible.  Vart  tiuinbeis  of  broken  pie  cs  of  pill.irs, 
(hafts,  ajii!  capitals,  are  fcattered  over  a  conlidera'ie 
extent  of  ground,  fome  of  them  of  fnch  enorniious  fi/e, 
that  it  is  wonderful  to  think  how  they  could  have  l)cen 
hrought  whole,  and  fet  up  to, ether.  Indeed,  every 
remains  of  thefi  noble  ruins  indicnte  their  former 
gran.leur  and  magnificence,  truly  worthy  of  being  the 
rcfidence  of  a  {;reat  and  powerh.il  monarch." 

Thefe  noble  ruins  are  now  the  (helter  of  beads  and 
birds  of  prey.  Bclides  the  infcrlption  above-mention- 
ed, there  are  other*  i  i  Aral.ii-,  I'erfian,  and  Greeit. 
Dr  Hyde  obferves,  thnt  the  inf.riptions  ;ire  very  rude 
and  unartful  ;  and  that  Tome,  if  njt  all  of  them,  aie 
in  p'.aife  of  Alexander  the  Great  ;  and  therefore  are 
later  than  th'.t  conqueror.     See  the  article  Ruins. 

I'ERSEVtlRANCE,  in  theolc^'y,  a  coutinuance 
in  a  il.ite  of  i^race  to  a  itate  of  glory. 

A^O'it  this  fubjeCl  there  lias  been  much  con trovcify 
in  the  Chriltian  cliurch.  All  divines,  except  Unita- 
rians, admit,  that  no  man  can  ever  be  in  a  ftate  of 
jjraie  without  the  cooperation  of  the  fpirit  of  God  ; 
,but  the  Calvinifts  r.nd  Arminians  difier  widely  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  co  cperition.  The  former,  at  kail 
fuch  as  <  all  thenifeives  the  Inie  difciples  of  Cnlv'm,  be- 
lieve, that  thofj  who  are  once  under  the  influence  of 
divine  prace  can  never  fall  totnlly  from  it,  or  die  in 
mortal  iin.  Tin:  Arm:nian»,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
teOvl,  thnt  the  whole  of  thi-,  tire  is  a  ilate  of  pro'.atioii ; 
■tliat  without  the  grace  of  G>.d  we  can  do  nothing  that 
ib  good  ;  that  the  Holy  6prit  aflilis,  but  docs  not 
ovcipower,  our  natutai  iacullics  ;  and  that  a  man,  at 
any  peri  >d  of  his  life,  nay  relilt,  grieve,  and  even 
quenih,  the  fpirit.     See   1  heology. 

PERSbUS  was  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 
heroes.  He  founded  the  city  of  Mycenx,  of  whijh  he 
became  afterwards  king,  and  where  he  and  his  poilerity 
reigned  for  looyear:,.  He  Hourifhed,  according  to 
molt  chronologills,  1348  B.  C.  but,  according  to  Sir 
If.iac  Newton,  only  1028. 

J'cRsti'R,  in  altronomy.     See  there,  n"  406. 

I  PERSIA,  a  moll  ancient  an  1  celebrated  empire  of 

eiitcf    Afid,  extending  in  length  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 

"*•        Araxes  to  th;it  of  the  rivv.-r  Indus,   about  1840  of  our 

miles,  and  in  !  rcaith  from  the  river  Oxus,  to  the  Per- 

fiin  gulph,    a'  out    loclo    of   the  fame  miles.      It   is 

1  ounded  on  the  north  by   the  Cafpian  Se.i,  the  river 

Oxus,  and  mount  Caiicafus  ;   011  the  ea(l,  bv  the  river 

Indus  .ind  the  domJDion.s  of  the  Great   Mogul;    on 

the    fouth,    by    the    Perfian    Rulph    and    the   Indian 

ocean  ;  and  cii  the  welt,  by  tlie  dominions  of  the  Grand 

Sip'nior. 

Jipro-      ^^  \c%\'a   from   Sir  William   Jones,  the  illuflrions 

y  the     prefident   of  the   Aftatic   Society,  that   Ptilia  is  the 

<"f      name  or  only   one  province  of  this  extenljve  empire, 

'i'lice  „f^'''*='^  ^y  '•''  prtfent  natives,  and  all  the  learned  7l/u/". 

vaCt     f«l>n«ns  who  rclide  in   the  Britilh  territcriej  in  India, 

we.       is  called  Iran.      It  has  been  a  praAice  not  uncommon 

iu  all  ages  to  denumiaatc  the  whole  of  a  courtry  from 
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that  part  of  it  with  which  we  are  be.1  ae q'iainted  ;  and  ''-  ''f^'- 
hence  have  the  European';  agreed  to  cdl  Iriin  liy  the  —— v— * 
name  of  that  proyi^nce  of  which  Shirauz  is  the  capital  : 
S;e  Shirauz.  The  fame  learned  writer  is  con fi  lent 
that  Iran,  or  Perlis  in  its  large!!  extent,  comprehend. 
td  within  its  outhne  the  lower  Alia,  which, 'fays  he, 
was  ur.quellianably  a  part  of  the  Perjian,  if  not  of  tiic 
old  Allyri  n  em-ire.  "  Thus  may  we  look  on  Iran 
as  the  nobleil  peuii'.fula  on  this  habitable  gbhe  ;  and 
if  M.  Bailly  had  fixed  on  it  as  the  Atlantis  of  Plato, 
he  might  h^ve  fu;>ported  his  opinion  with  far  Hron'T. 
er  arguments  than  any  that  he  has  adduced  in  fa- 
vour of  Nova  Zemhla.  If,  indeed,  tlie  account  of  the 
Atlantis  I  e  not  purely  an  Egyptian  fable,  I  fhoulJ 
be  more  inclined,  fays  Sir  William,  to  place  them  in 
Iran  than  in  any  region  with  which  I  am  aiqijiinte  !." 

The  moll  ancient   name,  however,  of  this  country  \'ari.u< 
was  th;it  of  i,7nm,  or,  as  fome  write  it,  JE'am,  from  names  of 
Elan  the  foil  of  Shem,  from   whom   its  firrt  inhabi'*'*^'''""^ 
tants  are  defcended.      Herodotus   cdls   its  inhabitr.nts"''" 
Ctpkcncs ;  and   in   very   ancient   times   the  people  are 
faid  to  have  called  thcmfelves  Artai,  and   the  country 
where    they    dwelt   An.ra.      In    the   books  of  Daniel, 
Efd.-as  &c.  it  !S  called  by  the  names  of  Pars,  Pharas, 
or   Pars,   whence   the   modern   name   of  Perfta ;   but 
whence   thole   nanies   have  been   derived,  is  now  un- 
certr-.in. 

'I  hat^  Perfia  was  originally  peopled  bv  Elam  the  Or-infoni. 
fun  of  Shem,  has  been  very  generally  admitted;  but  f'fr^tii'ST 
the  truth  is,  that  of  the  ancient  hiilory  of  this  diftin-"*  *'''^  >"" 
guiflied  en;plre  very  little  is  pcrfedly  known.  For '""'"""'"■ 
this  itjnorarue,  which  at  firll  fccms  ilrancre,  fatisfac- 
tory  re^fons  may  ealily  be  Eliigned  ;  of  vi\iwh.  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  fuperftcial  knowledge  of  the  Creds  and 
'Jews,  and  the  loi's  of  Perlian  archives  or  hiftorical 
compoliiions.  "  That  the  Greciin  writers  before 
Xenophon  had  ni  acquaintance  with  Per/ia,  and  that 
tlicir  accounts  of  it  ;jre  wholly  fal.ulous,  is  a  paradox 
too  extravagant  to  be  ferioully  mentioned  ;  but  (fays 
Sir  \Viliinm  Jones)  their  coiuieaion  with  it  in  war 
or  peace  had  been  generally  conlined  to  borderinjv 
kingdoms  under  feudatory  princes  ;  and  the  lirll  Per- 
fian emperor,  whofe  life  and  chirafter  they  feem  to 
have  known  with  tolerable  accuracy,  was  the  great 
CvRus."  Our  learned  author,  however,  is  fo  far 
from  confidering  Cyrus  as  tl;c  lirll  Perlian  monarch, 
thac  he  thinks  it  evident  a  po.vcrfiil  monarchy  had 
fubiilled  in  Iran  fur  r.ges  before  the  accellion  of  that 
hero  ;  that  this  monarcliy  was  called  the  MuheleStan 
dyiially  ;  and  that  it  was  in  tadl  the  oldell  monarchy 
111  the  world.  The  evidence  upon  which  the  prelident 
r«lls  this  opinion,  is  the  woik  of  a  Mahometan  tra- 
veller, compiled  from  the  books  of  fuch  Perfnns  as 
fled  Iroin  tneir  country  upon  the  innovation  in  religion 
made  by  Zoroafter:  and  if  thefe  books,  of  which  a 
few  llill  remain,  be  genuine,  and  the  Mahomatan  a 
faithful  compiler,  faifts  of  which  Sir  William  h.ns  not 
the  finallcll  doubt,  the  evidence  is  certainly  fufficien: 
to  bear  the  fuperltrudnre  which-Jie  has  rr.if^d  upoN  it. 

1!  the  Perlian  monarchy  was  thus  ancient,  it  is  na-r.-rliaiwrhe- 
turai  to  fuppofc  that  Pertia  or  Iran  was  the  oriTinai"f^i''»a"«it 
feat  of  the  human  race,  whence  colonies  were  fent  out'*^""^ ''''' 
or  emigraied  of  themlelvcs  to  people  the  reft  of  the™'"'""'" 
habitable  gloLe.     This  fuppolition  is  aclually  made  by 
our  ingenious  euthor,  who  firo:!sIy  coaSrc!  it  by  le- 
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marks  on  the  mot  an  lent  Lnguage  of  PeiCi,  which 
he  Ihows  to  have  bei-n  the  p  ircnt  of  the  '^anfcril,  as 
well  as  of  the  Greek,  L  itin,  and  Gothic  (fee  Phuc 
Locy).  He  therefore  hold';,  as  a  propofition  firmly 
eftalilifhed,  "  that  [ran  or  P*.  rfia,  in  its  1  irgcft  fenfe,  was 
the  trae  centre  of  population,  of  knowlet!ge,  of  lan- 
guage!", 'and  of  arts  ;  which  inllead  of  travelling  weft- 
ward  only,  as  it  has  hecn  fmLifuUy  filppofcd,  or  ea!l- 
Ward,  aa  might  with  equal  reafon  have  been  afTertid, 
were  expanded  in  all  diredlions  to  all  the  regions  of 
ihe  world."  He  thinks  it  is  from  good  authority  that 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  brings  the  firll  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain from  Armenia  ;  that  the  Goths  have  been  con- 
cluded to  come  from  Perfia  ;  and  that  both  the  Irl(h 
and  old  Britons  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  l.ordcis  of  the  Cafpian  :  for  all  thcfe  placei 
were  comprehended  within  the  ancient  Iran. 

Of  this  firft  Perfian  monarchy  we  have  no  hlftorical 
accounts;  and  muft  therefore,  after  having  thus  men- 
f'ftioned  it,  ccfcend  at  once  to  the  era  of  Cyrus.  'I  his 
'  prince  is  celebrated  both  by  facred  and  profane  hifto- 
'  rinns;  but  the  latter  are  at  no  fmall  variance  concern- 
ing his  birth  and  acceflion  to  the  throne.  Ace  'rding 
to  Herov^otus,  Aftyages,  the  lail  king  of  the  Medes, 
being  warned  in  a  dream,  that  the  fon  who  was  to  be 
born  of  li;s  daughter  Mandane,  fhould  one  day  be  lord 
of  Afia,  rcfolved  to  marry  her,  not  to  a  Mede,  but  to 
a  Pcrfian.  Accordingly  he  choft  for  her  hufband  one 
Cambyfes,  a  man  of  a  peaceable  difpofition,  and  of  no 
very  high  flation.  However,  about  a  year  after  they 
were  married,  Aflyages  was  frii'htened  by  another 
dream,  which  made  him  refolve  to  difpatch  the  infant 
Bs  foon  aj  it  fliould  be  I-orn.  Hereupon  the  king  fent 
for  his  daughter,  and  put  her  under  confinement, 
where  flic  was  foon  after  delivered  of  a  fon.  The  in- 
fant was  committed  to  the  care  of  one  Harpaijue,  with 
■drift  orders  to  deftroy  it  in  what  manner  he  thought 
proper.  But  he,  having  acquninted  his  wife  with 
the  command  he  had  received,  by  her  advice  gave 
it  to  a  {hcphcrd,  defiring  him  to  let  it  perifh  by  expo- 
iing  it.  But  the  fhepherd,  out  of  compaffion,  expo- 
fed  a  ftill-born  child  which  his  wife  happened  to  be 
then  delivered  of,  and  birought  up  the  fon  of  Man- 
dane as  his  own,  giving  him  the  name  of  Cyrus. 

When  the  yount;  prince  had  attained  the  age  of  ten 
years,  as  he  was  one  day  at  play  with  other  children 
of  the  fame  age,  he  was  chofen  king  by  his  companions; 
and  having,  in  virtue  of  that  dignity,  diviiied  them  in- 
to feveral  orders  and  clafles,  the  fon  of  Artembares,  a 
lord  of  eminent  dignity  among  the  Mede--,  refufcd  to 
obey  his  orders ;  whereupon  Cyrus  caufed  him  to  be 
feized,  and  whipped  very  feverely.  The  boy  ran  ci-y- 
jng  to  his  father  ;  and  he  immediately  haftened  to  the 
king's  pala  e.  loudly  complaining  of  the  affront  his  fon 
had  received  from  the  fon  of  a  Have,  and  intreating 
Aftyages  to  revenge,  by  fome  exemplary  punifhment, 
Jhe  indi^rnity  offered  to  him  and  his  family-  Aftyage., 
commanding  both  the  herdfman  afid  his  fon  to  be 
broiig't  before  him,  alked  the  litter,  how  he,  who  was 
the  fon  of  fo  mean  a  man,  had  dared  to  abufe  the  fon 
of  one  o'  the  thief  lords  oi  the  kingdom  ?  Cyrus  re- 
plrtd,  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  he  had  a  right 
to  do  ;  "or  the  boys  of  the  neighbiurhood  having  cho- 
fen hinvkui.',  becaufe  they  thought  him  moft  worthy 
af  that  d)j^a  jy,  and  performed  what  he,  vefted  with 


that  charaAcr,  had  commanded,  the  fon  of  Artefn.  ^ 
bares  alone  had  flighted  his  orders,  and  for  his  difobe-*"" 
dience  had  fuffered  the  puniflimcnt  he  dcferved.  In 
the  courfe  of  this  converfation  Aftyages  happening  to 
recolleft,  that  his  grandfon,  whom  he  had  ordered  to 
be  dsftroyed,  would  Inve  bttn  about  the  fame  age  with 
Cyrus,  began  to  qucilion  the  fliepherd  concerning  his 
fuppofed  fon,  and  at  hft  obtained  from  hire  a  con- 
ft  ffi'in  of  the  wlicle  truth. 

Artyagea  having  now  difcov^red  Cyrus  to  be  his 
grandfon,  fent  for  Harpai^us,  who  alfo  confelTtd  that 
he  had  not  fecn  Mindanc'a  fon  deftroyed,  but  had 
givi  n  h  m  to  the  (hep'.ierd  ;  at  which  Aftyages  was  fo 
much  incenfed,  that,  having  invited  Harpagus  to  an 
entertainment,  he  caufed  him  to  be  ferved  with  the  fleftl 
of  his  own  fon.  When  he  had  done,  the  king  adced 
him  whether  he  liked  his  viftuals  ;  and  Hirpagus  an- 
fwcring,  that  he  had  never  tafted  any  thing  moie  de- 
licious, the  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe  brought 
in  a  bafket,  containing  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of 
his  fon,  defiring  hira  to  uncover  the  balkct,  and  take 
what  he  liked  beft.  Ha  did  as  they  defired,  and  be- 
held the  mangled  remains  of  his  only  chili  without  be- 
traying the  leaft  concern,  fo  great  was  the  command 
which  he  had  over  his  pafliona.  The  king  then  afked 
him,  whether  he  knew  with  what  kind  of  meat  he  had 
been  entertained.  Harpagus  replied,  that  he  knew 
very  well,  and  was  alua)3  |)leafed  with  what  his  fove- 
reign  thought  fit  to  ordain  ;  and  having  thu»  replied* 
with  a  furprifing  temper  he  coUefted  the  mangled  patt» 
of  his  innocent  fon,  and  went  home. 

Aftyages  having  thus  vented  his  rage  on  Harpaf[u», 
began  next  to  confult  what  he  fliould  do  with  Cyrui. 
The  magi,  however,  eafed  him  of  his  fears  with  re- 
gard to  liim,  by  affuring  him,  tiiat  as  the  boy  had 
been  once  chofen  king  by  his  companions,  the  dream 
had  been  already  verified,  and  that  Cyrus  never  would 
reign  in  any  other  fenfc.  The  king,  being  well  pleafed 
with  this  anfwer,  called  Cyrus,  and,  owning  how  much 
he  had  been  wanting  in  the  affeflion  which  he  ought 
to  have  had  towards  him,  defired  him  to  prepare  for  a 
journey  into  Perfia,  where  he  would  find  his  father 
and  mother  in  circumftances  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  poor  fliepherd  and  his  wife  with  whom  he  had 
hitherto  lived.  Cyrus,  on  his  arrival  at  his  father's 
houfe,  was  received  with  the  greateft  joy.  When  he 
grew  up,  he  foon  became  popular  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  parts;  till  at  laft  his  friendship  was 
courted  by  Harpagus,  who  had  never  forgot  the  cruel 
treatment  he  received  from  Aftyages.  By  his  means 
a  confpiracy  was  formed  ajjfiinft  Aftyages;  who  being 
oTerthrown  in  two  fucceffive  engagements,  was  t<iken 
prifoner  and  confined  for  life. 

The  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  the  rife  of  Cy- 
rus is  much  more  confonant  to  Scripture  ;  for  he  tells 
us,  that  Babylon  was  conquered  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  Medes  and  Perfitns.  Ai.coidin'j  to  him,  Cyrus 
was  the  fon  of  Cambyfes  king  of  the  Mtdes,  and  Man- 
dane the  daughter  of  Aftyages  king  of  Perfia.  He 
was  born  a  year  after  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  the  brother 
of  Mandane.  He  lived  till  the  ajje  of  twelve  with  hi« 
parents  in  Perfia,  being  educated  after  the  manner  of 
the  country,  and  inured  10  tatigucs  and  military  ex- 
ercifes.  At  this  age  he  was  taken  to  the  court  of 
Aftyages,  where  he  refiOed  four  ytars  ;  when  the  re- 
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rfi».     volt  of  the  Me^es  and  Perfians  from  t^e  Bahylonians 

/^"^  bappene 3,  and  which  ended  in  thf  deftruftion  of  t!ie 

Ba!<ylonifh  empire,  as  related  under  the  article  Ba- 

HVLON. 

»»r  While  Cyrus  was  employed  in  the  Babylonifh  war, 

the  before  he  attacked  the  metropolis  itftlf,  he  reduced  all 
*"*•  the  nations  of  Alia  Minor.  The  moft  formidable  of 
tlicfe  were  the  Lydians,  whofe  kin^  Crosfus  afTtm- 
tleJ  a  very  numerous  army,  compof.-d  of  all  the  other 
nations  in  that  part  of  Afia,  as  well  as  of  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Thracians.  Cyrus  being  informed  of 
thefe  vaft  preparations,  augmented  his  forces  to. 
196,000  men,  and  with  tlieni  advanced  againll  the 
enemy,  who  were  afTembled  near  the  river  PaAi.lus. 
After  long  marches,  he  came  up  with  them  at  Thym- 
lira,  not  far  from  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Ly^iia.  Be- 
fiJes  the  horfe  and  foot,  which  amounted  to  196,000, 
as  already  obferved,  Cyrus  had  300  chariots  armed 
with  fcythes,  each  chariot  drawn  by  four  horfes  abreaft, 
covered  with  trappings  tl.at  were  proof  aga  nft  all  forts 
ef  miflive  weapons  :  he  had  likewife  a  great  number 
of  chariots  of  a  larger  fize,  upon  each  of  which  was 
placed  a  tower  about  18  or  20  feet  high,  and  in  each 
tower  were  lodged  20  archers.  Thele  towers  were 
drawn  by  16  oxen  yoked  abreaft.  There  was  more- 
over a  confiderable  number  of  camels,  each  mounted 
by  two  Arabian  archers,  the  one  looking  towar.^s  the 
head,  and  the  other  towards  the  hinder  p:-.rt  of  the 
camel.  The  army  of  Crocfus  confilUd  of  420,000  men. 
The  Egyptians,  who  alone  were  120,000  in  number, 
being  the  rrain  ftrcngth  of  the  army,  were  placed  in 
the  centre.  Both  armies  were  dr.iwn  up  in  an  im- 
ircnfe  plain,  which  gave  room  for  the  extending  of  the 
W'ngs  on  either  fide  ;  and  the  defign  of  Crojfiis,  upon 
which  alone  he  founded  his  hopes  of  viftory,  was  to 
.  furround  and  hem  in  the  enemy's  army. 
>jttle  When  the  two  armies  were  in  fight  of  each  other, 
jm-  Crcefus,  obferving  how  much  his  front  exceeded  that 
of  Cyrua,  male  the  centre  halt,  buc  comm.inded/the 
two  wings  to  advance,  with  a  ddign  to  inclofc  the 
Perfian  army,  and  bec;in  the  attack  on  both  fides  at 
once,  ^yhen  the  two  detached  borllts  of  the  Lydian 
forces  were  fufBcicntly  extended,  C ice fus  gave  the  fig- 
nal  to  the  main  body,  which  marched  up  to  the  front 
of  the  Perfi.in  army,  while  the  two  win^s  attacked 
them  in  flank  ;  fo  that  Cyrus's  army  was  heramtd  in 
en  all  fiJes,  and,  as  Xenophon  exprclTcs  it,  was  in- 
clofed  like  a  fmall  fquarc  (Ira's  n  within  a  great  one. 
This  motion,  however,  did  not  at  all  alarm  the  Per- 
15an  commander;  1  ut,  giving  his  troops  the  fignal  to 
fcce  about,  he  attacked  in  flank  thofe  forces  that  were 
^ini'  to  fall  upon  his  rear  fo  vi^oroufly,  that  he  put 
them  into  great  diforder.  At  the  fame  time  a  fqiia- 
dron  of  camels  was  made  to  advance  avainll  the  ene- 
my's other  viing,  which  confifted  moftly  of  cavalry. 
Tr;  horfes  were  fo  frightened  at  the  approach  of  thcfe 
aili;n-  Is,  that  nioft  of  them  threw  their  ridir«,  and  trod 
them  under  toot  ;  which  occafioncd  great  confufion. 
l*hen  Artagefce,  an  officer  of  great  viloBr  and  expe- 
rience, at  tlie  head  of  a  fmall  boJy  of  horfe,  charged 
them  fo  htill<ly,  thit  thiy  could  never  afterwards  rdlly; 
aod  at  the  fame  time  the  chariots,  ani  cd  with  fcythes, 
being  driv>n  in  among  them,  they  were  entirely  rot't- 
rt.  Both  the  enemy's  wings  being  thus  put  to  flight, 
Cjrus  commanded  his  chief  favourite  Abradates   to 
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fall  upon  the  centre  with   the  large  chariots  above-     Ptrfia. 


mentioned.  The  fiift  ranks,  confifting  moflly  of  I.y-'"  v~ 
dians,  not  being  able  to  ftand  fo  violent  a  charge,  im- 
mediat- ly  gave  way  ;  but  the  Eeyptlans,  being  cover- 
ed with  their  bucklers,  and  marching  fo  clofe  that  the 
chariots  had  not  room  to  penetrate  their  ranks,  a  great 
/laughter  of  the  Perfians  enfued.  Abradates  himfelf 
was  killed,  his  chariot  overturned,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  his  men  were  cut  in  pieces.  Upon  his  denth,  the 
Egyptians,  advancing  boldly,  obliged  the  Perfian  in-« 
fantry  to  give  way,  and  drove  them  ba  k  quite  to  their 
engines.  There  they  met  with  a  new  (hower  of  darts 
and  javelins  from  their  machines ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  Perfian  rear  advancing  fword  in  hand,  obli- 
ged their  fpearmen  and  archers  to  return  to  the  charge. 
Tn  the  mean  time  Cyrus,  having  put  to  flight  both  the 
horfe  and  foot  ci.  the  left  of  the  Egyptians,  pu'licdon. 
to  the  centre,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  find  his 
Perfians  again  giving  ground  ;  and  judging  that  the 
only  way  to  flop  the  Egyptians,  who  were  purfuin  r 
them,  would  be  to  attack  them  in  the  rear,  he  did  f ) ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Perfian  cavalry  coming  up  to 
his  affillance,  the  fi.rlit  was  renewed  with  great  flaugh- 
tcron  both  fides.  Cyrus  himfelf  was  in  great  danger  ; 
for  his  horfe  being  killed  under  him,  he  fell  among  the 
midll  of  his  enemies:  but  the  Perfians,  alarmed  at  the 
danger  of  their  general,  threw  themfelves  headlong  on- 
their  opponents,  refcued  him, and  made  a  terrible /laugh- 
ter; till  at  laft  Cyrus,  admiring  the  valour  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, offered  them  honourable  conditions :  letting  ihera 
know  at  the  fame  time,  that  all  their  allies  hkd  abandon- 
ed them.  They  accepted  the  terms  ofFercd  them  ;  and 
having  agreed  with  Cyrus  that  they  fhould  not  be  ob- 
liged to  carry  arms  again  11  Croefus,  they  engaged  in 
the  fervice  of  the  conqueror,  and  continued  faithful  to 
him  ever  after. 

The  next  morning  Cyrus  advanced  towards  Sardis,  Sardis  ta-- 
and  Crocfus  marched  out  to  oppofe  him  at  tlie  head  of  ken,  and 
the   Lydians   only;   for  his  allies  had  all  abandoned"''  f-ydiaa 
him.  Their  ftrength  couiirted  moftly  in  cavalry:  which   "^"* 
Cyrus  being  well  apprifed  of,  he  ordered  his  camels  to  ihrowrj. 
advance  ;  by  whom  the  horfes  were  fo  frightened,  that 
they  became  quite  ungovernable.     However,  the  Ly- 
dians difmounted,  and  for  feme  time  made  a  vigorous 
rcfiilance  on  foot;  but  were  at  laft  driven  into  thecitv, 
which  was  taken  t>vo  daysafterr  and  thu5  the  Lydian 
empire  was  totally  dellroyed.  j. 

After  the  conqueft  ofSaidis,  Cyrus  turned  his  arms ''^"''•f"* 
againll  Babylon  itfclf,  which  he  reduced  in  the  manner  ^*^'5'""* 
related  under  that  article.    Having  fettled  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  conquered  kingdoms,  Cyrus  took  a 
review  of  all  his  forces,  which  he  found  to  confilt  of 
6:0,000  foot,  l2C,ocohorfe,  and  2coo  chariots  armed 
with  fcythes.     'With  thefe   he  extended  his  dominion 
all  over  the  nations  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  and  to 
the   Red   Sea  ;    after   which   he   continued  to   reign 
peaceably  over  his  v,i(l  empire  till   his  death,   which        f, 
happened  about   529  before  Chrift.      According   to  H:'«  i«-;k. 
Xenophon,  he  died  a  natural  death  ;  but  others  tcU' 
us,  that,  having  engaged  In  a  war  with  the  Scytbiins, 
he  was  by  them  ovcrthrowB  and  cut  in  pieces  with  his 
whole  army,  amounting  10  200,'..  00  men.     But  this  is 
very  improbable,  feeiwg  all  authors  agree  that  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus  was  extant  at  Pafargada  in  Perfia  in  the  time 
of  AlcxooJer  the  Great :  which  it  could  itot  have  been 
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1:^0  biud^cr 


if  h'«  body  h'A  remained  in  tlie  pofTsnion  of  llie  Soy- 
lliians,  ab  \}i:-i\:  authors  afTcrt. 

Ill  the  time  nt  Cyriiu  the  Porfian  empire  extended 
from  tlie  river  Ini!ns  to  tiic  yE;^c;in  Scu.  On  the  north 
it  w:iii  I'oimJc  1  by  the  Eiixiiic  and  C.ilp'an  Si  as,  and 
on  the  Soiitli  by  Ethiopia  and  Arabia.  Tiiatmonirch 
kept  liii>  rt/idencc  for  the  fevi-n  roM  months  at  Baliy- 
Jon,  by  rcafon  of  the  warmth  of  th'>t  climate;  three 
months  in  tliefprinjj  he  fptnt  at  Sufi,  an.l  two  at  Ec- 
batan  fuming  tlie  hcjt  of  fuminer.  On  liis  diaih  bed 
he  appoinred  liis  fon  Cambylcs  to  fiucted  him  in  the 
empire  ;  ar.l  to  his  other  fon.  Smcrdi",  he  pfave  ftveral 
coMli'cmhle  govern mtfita.  The  new  mon.ircS  imrtii-y. 
diateiy  fet  about  the  conqiiell  of  E^iypt  ;  which  he 
accomplifiied  in  the  m  .nncr  related  in  the  liillory  of 
that  country. 

Having  reduced  Etrvpt,  Car;  byfts  next  rcfolved  to 
turn  Ilia  irrr.s  againft  the  C.irthagininns,  Hamnioiiians, 
an''  Ethiopians.  But  he  was  o'.ligid  to  drop  thefirft 
of  tlieftf  tnterprizeB,  becaufe  the  Pliocniciani  redifed 
to  fupply  hira  with  (liips  a^-ainil  the  C.-.rtlnginijns, 
who  were  a  Phccnician  colony.  However,  he  dnt 
rmhaiTadors  into  Ethiopia  »ith  a  dcfign  to  gee  inteiii- 
gencc  of  the  Hate  and  Itrength  of  the  country.  But 
the  Ethiopian  monarv.h,  being  v.tll  apprifed  of  the 
errand  on  which  they  came,  treated  tlam  with  great 
contempt.  I:i  return  for  the  p:ef:nt.s  fent  him  '  y 
Cambyfesi  he  ftr.t  his  own  bow  ;  and  lulvifed  tl:e  Pcr- 
Ihns  to  make  ivnr  upon  the  Ethiopians  when  they  could 
bend  fiich  a  iirong  bow  as  eafily  as  he  did,  an-l  to 
thank  the  gods  that  the  Ethiopians  had  no  ambition  to 
extend  their  dominions  beyon.i  their  own  country. 

Camb)ifes  was  no  fooiicr  informed  of  this  anfwer  by 
his  ambaffaJors  than  he  flew  into  a  violent  pairon  ; 
and  ordered  his  army  immediately  to  begin  their  march, 
wichoiit  confidering  that  they  were  neither  fiirniflicd 
with  provifions  nor  any  other  ntcefTary.  "When  he 
arrived  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  he  detaclied 
50,000  men,  with  orders  to  defiroy  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon  :  but  all  thefc  pcril-hcd  in  the  dtleit; 
not  a  ilngle  ptrfon  arriving  cither  at  the  oracle,  or 
returning  to  Thebes.  The  reft  of  the  army,  Kd  by 
Cam  vfes  himrelf,  t>:p;rienced  incrciil^le  liardliiips  ; 
for,  not  being  provided  with  any  neceflanes,  they  had 
not  marched  a  fiith  pnrt  of  the  way  when  they  were 
obliged  to  kill  and  cat  their  bealts  of  burthen.  VVh.n 
thcfe  failed,  tfit  foldiers  fed  on  grafs  and  roots,  :is 
long  as  any  could  be  found  ;  and  at  laft  were  reduced 
to  the  rireaduil  necefrilv  of  catln;^  one  another  ;  every 
tenth  man,  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  bemg  cond.mned  to 
ferve  as  food  for  his  companions.  The  king,  however, 
obHinately  pcrfilled  in  his  delign  ;  till,  bein:^' apprc- 
henfive  of  the  d.inger  he  himf<-lt  was  in,  he  ntreatcd 
to  1  hebes,  after  having  loll  ihc  greateil  part  of  his 
aniiy. 

.  Cambyfes  was  a  man  of  a  very  cruel  and  fufpicioiis 
temper,  of  vhi.h  he  gave  many  inllances;  and  the 
following  proved  indireflly  the  cjufe  of  his  death. — 
We  have  abemiy  obfervcd  that  the  king  o:  Ethiop  a 
fent  his  bow  in  return  for  the  prefents  brought  to  i;im 
by  the  ami.afrn''ors  of  Cambyfes.  The  only  man  in 
the  Peril  in  army  who  could  bend  this  bow  was  Snier- 
dis  the  king's  brother;  a.nd  this  inlhnce  of  his  pcr- 
fonal  Ihength  fo  alarmed  the  tyrant,  th:t,  without  any 
tficie  alleged,  he  cjjf^d  him  to  be  rcurdertJ.     Tins 


pave  occrfion  to  one  Snitrdis,  a  niigian,  uho  gre.ntiy  V 
rtfrnibled  tlie  other  iSnierdln  in  lookt;,  to  .lifumc  the ' — 
name  of  the  dcce.ifed  prince,  am!  to  laife  a  rebellion 
ngainll  Cambyfv«,  w!io  was  seiierally  htitc  !  for  hij 
cru:.lty  ;  and  tlii.i  he  could  the  more  enfily  do,  as  the 
chief  in.inagemeit  of  afi'iiis  bad  been  committed  to 
this  Smerdis  during  the  king's  abfeuce.  'Cambyfes,  o'l 
receiving  the  news  of  thi-;  revolt,  ininr.cd'ntely  ordered 
his  army  to  march,  in  order  to  fiip;ref3  it  ;  but  as  he 
was  mounting  his  borfe,  his  fword,  flipping  out  of  its 
fcaiilj.rd,  woun.^ed  him  in  the  thigh.  On  this  acci- 
dent, he  a(l<cd  the  name  of  the  city  where  he  was; 
and  being  toll  that  it  wjs  Ei.!)atan,  he  faid  in  the 
prefcnce  of  all  his  attendants,  "  Fate  has  decree!  that 
Cambyfes  the  fon  of  Cyrus  f!i  dl  die  in  this  pla  e."' 
For,  having  confullcd  the  oracle  of  Butus,  wliich  was 
very  famous  in  thut  country,  he  w.is  told  that  he 
fhould  die  ;it  Eebitan.  I  liis  he  had  always  underC.uo  1 
ot  Ecbatan  in  Media,  and  hid  therefore  rcfolved  ta 
avoid  it.  Being  now,  however,  convince!  that  hla 
end  approached,  he  alfeniMed  the  chl.-f  Perfian  lords 
who  ferved  in  the  army,  and  having  told  them  tli  l  his 
brother  was  certainly  dead,  he  exhorted  them  never  to 
fubmit  to  the  inipollor,  or  fufier  ttie  fov..-reigi'i;y 
again  to  pafa  from  the  Perfians  to  the  Meies,  to  which 
n.-ition  SiTierdis  btl.inged,  but  to  ufe  their  utinoll 
endeavours  to  plate  one  of  their  own  blood  on  the 
throne. 

As  the  k'ng's  wound  mott'fied,  he  lived  but  a  few  His 
days  -.iftcr  this  ;  but  the  aflVmbly  fuppofing  th  it  he 
hart  fpoken  only  out  of  hatred  to  Ills  I  rotiur,  quietly 
fubmitted  to  the  iinpollor,  who  was  thus  f  ir  a  lime 
eitablilhed  on  the  throne.  In-'ee;',  from  his  conduift 
during  the  (hort  time  whi.h  he  enjoyed  the  kingdom, 
he  appears  to  have  been  not  at  all  iindifetving  of  a 
crown.  He  began  with  granting  to  all  Lis  fubjcdts  an  [^j.; 
exemption  Irom  taxes  and  military  fervicc  for  three  Snir 
year<,  and  treated  all  of  t!  cm  in  the  molt  beneficent "'•'li 
manner.  To  fecure  hinifulf  on 'the  throne  the  jiiore 
(ftecUially,  he  married  Atolls  the  daughter  of  Cvms  ; 
thinking,  that  in  cafe  ot  adifcovery  l.e  miglit  hold  the 
en'pire  by  her  t  tie.  She  had  before  bttu  married  to  lier 
brother  Cambyfes,  on  a  dccifion  of  the  magi  t!iat  a 
king  ot  Pel  fia  might  do  as  ht  plcafed  ;  and  ty  virtue  of 
ihio  decifion  Smcr  lis  ;;llo  mart  led  her  as  her  brother. 
I'he  extreme  caution  of  Snierdis,  however,  promoted... 
the  difcovcrv  of  his  impolhire.  He  had  m.-'rried  alluure 
his  pre 'cceflbr's  wives,  aiiioii^  wh<^m  was  one  Phedy-vcic 
ma,  t.'.e  daughter  of  Otancs  -4  Pcifhin  nol'leman  of  the 
firit  rank.  Otancs,  who  fuf;.'eit.-d  ihit  the  king  was 
not  Sir.erdts  the  fon  ot  Cyru;,  fent  a  triilly  mLffeii^jCr 
to  his  daiiijhter,  defirlng  to  know  whether  he  was  fo  ■■  r 
pot  ;  but  Phedynia,  having  rever  ften  this  Snicidis, 
could  not  gis'e  any  aiifwer.  Her  fatlier  then  dt fired 
her  to  irquire  at  UofTa,  who  could  not  but  know  her 
own  brotlicr.  However,  he  was  again  difappolnttd  ; 
for  Phedyma  acquainted  him  that  all  the  king's  wives 
were  hidg<;d  in  diftincb  and  lepirate  ap.irtments, 
without  being  allowed  to  fee  each  ether.  This  greatly 
increafed  the  fufpicions  of  Ot-.nes;  upon  which  lie  fent 
his  d.inghter  a  third  rnclTagc,  ddlring  her,  the  next 
time  (he  ihould  be  admitted  to  the  king's  be!,  to  take 
an  opportunity  of  fccbng  whtthtr  he  had  ears  or  not  : 
for  Cyrus  had  form  ily  caiife.!  the  cars  o''  Smer.iis  the 
inagiju  to  be  tut  oif  for  fome  crime  oi  which  he  harlt 
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hefn  ffiilltv  ;   fo  tHat,   if  tlie  king  ?ia;'  Mr?,  fic  rr.ient  ihi-  fiau^hUr  of  the  Mop.     On   that  fcftival  the  mstri     Pcrfii. 

then  be  ifTnrcd  ihat  he  was  Snn-rtlis  the  fon  of  Cynii.  diir;l   nol    npp'.ar  abroad,    ',ut   M'?re  o'  Ugcd   to  Hi'.it *' ""  ' 

Thet-vcnt  ihowed  thit    the  ftirciuirri!)  of  Otrmes  were  themfclves  up   in   their   hoiifes.     SnritrJIa  the  magian 

juft  ;   and  Ptie'-lyma  hivin^r  acqininte.!  her  faihir  chit  reiprned  only  eight  months. 

the  kinjj  liaJ  tio  ears,  n  confpiracy  « ai  immediately         When  the  tumult  was  a  little  fubfided,  the  ro-fpi- 

forrred  Si^ainft  hitn.      W.'iile  the  confjjirators  were  de-  rators,   who   were  ft»cn   in    num' er,  met  totrcthcr  in 

\  atin^  a''out  the  proper  means  of  carrvini,'  their  dcfiijns  orJcr  to  eleft  a  new  kinj,  or  to  determine  what  form 

into  execution,  Darim  the  fon  of  Ilyfta'pes  hippcning  nf  government   they   (hoiil!   nrxt   introduce.     Otanc* 

to  arrive  at  Sufa  where  his  father  was  governor,  th^y  was  for  a  repu'  lie:   but  being  over-ruled   by  the  re.t, 

fll  iigretd   to  make  liim  privy   to  their  defign.      He  he  declared,   that  a?  he  was  ditcrmined  not  to  be   i 

tol  1  iliem,  at  their  fiift  meetin.;,   that  he  thought  no-  liin.r,  neither  w:nild  he  be  ruled  by  one  ;  and  therefore 

body  in  the  emplie  but  himfelf  hrd  known  that  Snier-  infiited  thdt   (  e  and   his  family  fhould  ever  afterwards 

('is  the  fon  of  Cyrus  wa?  de-id,  and  the  throne  iifiirpe  \  rema  n  free  from  fu?  jecSion  to  the  roy?l  ;>ower.      'I  his 

|)y  one  of  the   magi  ;   that  he  ha^'.  ccine  with  a  defi.n  was  not  oily  grante  ".,  '.lit  it  wjs  further  agreed  by  tlie 

to  kill  the  ufurper   without  inipailiiig  hisdifu'n  to  any  other  fix,   that   whoever  w-.s  chofen  fhoald  every  year 

f.ne,  that  the  i:;lniy  of  fuch  an  aiftion  mijht  b;  entirtiv  prefei.t  Otrne-.  with  a   Median  veil,  a   mark   of  greit 

his  ovvn.      Put    fince  othet?  ■<Kert  appnfed   of  the   iin-  dittinction   sinong   the   Pevfijn";,   Lecaufe   he  had  been 

po''rire,  he  iniillcd  that  the  iifurpei  (hould  he  difpitdicd  the  chief  author  of  tie  entcrpiife.   They  furthf-r  :'.crreed 

without  dehiy.     Ot^.nes,  on   the  other  hand,   wss  for  to  ireet  at  a  certain  plac-e  next  morning  at  funrife  on 

p:]tting  off  the  enterprife  till  fom?  better  opportunity  hor'itbat  k,  and  that  he  whofe  horfc  firl  neighed  Hionld         ^o 

oireird  ;  but    Dariui   ;.ioteftc  1,  t!i;'.t  it   they   did  not  be  king,      '."^his  being  overheard  by  Oebores,  who  hnd  nanus  Ky- 

nuke  the  atte.i  pt  thst  very  d.ay,  he  would  pievcnt  auv  the  care  of  Darius's  horfes,  he  led   n  mare  over-night  ''^'^l  ^'  ^^°' 

ore  from  accufing  hir.,  by  difclofing  the  whole  niatter  to  the  plate,  and  brought  hi.s  ma^erVs  horfe  to  her.    °       '' 

to  tfe  impoftor  hin.fclf.  The  next  morning,   the  horfe  remembering  the  phce. 

In  the  mean  ti;re,  Smerdis  and  hi<  brother  h  d  by  immedi.ittly  ntiglied  for  the  mare  ;  and  the  live  lords 
great  promifes  prevailed  on  Pren;:fpes  (the  exuc-ulioner  dlfmiuincin.:,  filuted  Daiius  as  th'-ir  king, 
of  t^etrue  Smerdis)  to  bin '.  himfclr  hyan  oath  not  to  Darius  Hyrtafpes  wa?  elerled  king  of  Perfii  in  the 
difi  over  the  fraud  they  had  put  on  the  Pcrfians,  and  year  522  B.  C.  Immediately  a'ter  his  a  cefiion,  he 
evf  n  to  make  a  public  f;  eeth,  declaring  th  it  the  pre-  promoted  the  other  fix  cor.fpirators  to  the  fi-ft  emplov- 
fcnt  k'ng  of  Peilia  was  really  the  fon  of  Cyrux.  At  inentu  in  the  kingdoir:,  m;inied  the  two  daiiijiitcrs  of 
the  time  afpointed^  he  '  cgan  bis  difcourl'e  with  the  Cyrus,  AtofTa  and  Artylloiia,  Parmys  the  daughter  ot 
genealoqy  or  Cyrus,  putting  his  hearers  in  mind  of  the  tlie  true  Smerdis,  and  Phedyma  the  daticrhtrr  of  Ota- 
great  favoiir>  the  mtion  had  received  from  that  piin  e.  nes,  who  had  detetded  the  imjKifture  of  the  maeian.  He 
After  having  extolled  Cyrus  and  his  family,  to  the  then  divided  the  whole  ennire  into  20  f^lrapies  or  p-o- 
great  alloiuftimtnt  of  all  prefent,  he  contcfTed  the  vernments,  and  appointed  a  governor  over  each  divifion, 
whole  tranfaftion  with  regard  to  the  death  of  Smer-  ordering  them  to  pay  l.im  an  annual  tribute.  The  in- 
dif  ;  telling  the  people,  that  the  apprehcnfions  of  the  ha'.ilants  of  Colchis,  with  fome  others,  were  enjoined 
danger  he  mull  inevitably  run  fy  puhlifiiinir  the  im-  only  to  make  annual  prefents,  and  the  .-Arabians  to 
polture  had  condrained  him  to  concecl  it  fo  long;  but  furnifc  cviry  year  fuch  a  quuuitv  of  frankincenfe  as 
now,  not  be'.ng  a' le  ar.y  longer  toafl  fu^h  a  di(honour-  equalled  t!ie  weight  of  1000  talents.  Thus  Dariuj 
able  part,  he  .tkiio*ledged  that  he  had  been  compel-  received  the  yearly  tribute  of  14  560  EuLceic  talents, 
led  I  y  C^ra'yfes  to  put  his  brr  ther  to  death  with  liis  upwards  of  2'c,oco  pounds  IterlinT. 
own  hand,  ami  that  the  pcrf.n  who  poffcned  the  throne  Under  Dirius,  the  building  of  the  temple  o*"  J -rii. 
w,is  Smerdis  the  maglan.  He  then  begged  pjrdon  of  falem,  which  had  been  oMlruiSed  by  C'lnbyfcs  anj 
the  gods  ?n  !  men  for  the  crime  he  hal  c.mmittcd;  and  Smerdis,  went  on  fuccefsfullv,  and  the  Jcwifh  (late 
fulminating  many  impiecations  airHinll  the  Pcifian.s  if  wrs  entirely  refloitd.  The  moid  remaikable  of  D  irius's 
they  fade'!  to  rcccver  the  f  ivereignly,  he  threw  him-  other  tranfac't'oiis  were  his  expi'ditions  ag^-infl  Ra'  y- 
fclf  hcadlcng  (ro  1^  the  top  ot  the  tower  on  which  he  Ion  ;  againil  Scytliia,  India,  and  Greece.  Tne  expe- 
ftood,  and  die  '  on  the  f -ot.  ditiou  againll  B  d  ylon  took  pi  .re  in  t'^e  year  517  B.  C.  RtvoVof 

In  the  mean  time  the  confpirators,  who  were  a'.-  when  the  people,  unable  to  bear  the  oppr  fli.in  of  the  the  B  by 
vancing  towar's  the  palace,  were  informed,  ol  what  had  Perfians,  and  likewife  difroUented  l-eraiife  the  feat  oflooiaiii. 
happened  ;  and  Otanes  was  again  'or  deferring  the  ex-  gov.  niment  was  remove i  from  tl  tir  city  to  Sufa  in 
ccution  of  their  enterprife  :  but  D'rius  infilling  upon  Peifia,  to  k  the  opportun'tv  of  the  troubles  which 
the  danger  of  delay,  they  proceeded  boK  ly  to  the  pa-  happtr.ed  in  th^  rci;n3  of  Cam'  yfes  and  Srr.erdis,  to 
lace  ;  and  being  a  Irni'trd  by  the  guards,  who  di  1  not  tlorc  their  city  with  all  kind-^  of  provifions  futli.ieiit  to 
fiifped  them,  they  killed  both  the  idurptr  and  hi;,  bro-  five  them  f(,r  mauv  years;  alter  wdiich  they  '  mke 
tliir;  alter  which  they  cxpofed  tleir  heads  to  the  rut  into  an  opm  re'icdion,  and  this  quickly  brought 
p.-oplc,  an  1  declared  the  whole  impotturc.  The  I'er-  u-on  them  Dai ius  wiih  all  his  forces.  The  Babylonians 
fian-i  at  this  were  fo  enraetd,  that  they  fell  on  the  p  r:  eiving  thi  mfelvts  lliiit  up  by  fo  nnn.eious  an  army, 
whole  f.-tt,  and  killed  every  om-  ol  the  magi  ihev  could  turned  ad  their  thoughts  tcwar-'t  the  fup-'ortinf  of  a 
meet  with  ;  and  had  not  ihi  II '.ughtcr  been  ftcpped  by  long  (iegi-,  which  theyimiglned  would  tire  out  the 
riiiht,  not  one  of  tlie  order  w.uld  have  been  left  alive,  king'e  troops.  To  piivent  the  conf.imptior  of  their 
'I'hc  day  on  vhih  this  flau);hter  happened  was  after-  provirio-;.s,  they  t0(>k  the  mod  f  arb.irous  and  cru-1  re- 
wards relebirated  by  the  Petfians  with  the  gieatell  fo-  folution  that  ever  was  pur  in  execution  bv  any  nnion. 
lemnity,  snd  called   by  the  name  (,i  Ma^cphimu,  cr  They  agreed  aniong  iLemfelvrs  to  get  rid  of  ail  •m-e- 
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ec.Tary  moutljs ;  and  tlierefore,  patherintf  together  all 
the  old  Bien,  women,  anj  children,  they  f.rangled 
tiiem  without  diftindlion  j  eTcry  one  being  allowed 
only  tokeip  the  wife  be  liked  Left,  and  a  maid  fcrvant 
to  do  the  work  of  the  hoiife.  The  fiege  continued  for 
a  year  and  eight  months ;  nor  was  there  any  likelihood 
of  itB  being  ended,  when  Zopyrus,  oneof  Dariiis's  chief 
comfTsnders,  put  him  in  pofTeflion  of  it  by  the  follow- 
ing ftrataf,tm.  He  cut  off  his  nofe  ?.nd  cars,  and 
having  m:in5led  his  bo:iy  with  ftiipes  in  a  moll  cruel 
manner,  he  fled  to  the  Eabylonidns  thus  disfi^jurcti, 
pretending  cl.at  !.e  had  been  fo  treated  by  Darius  tor 
advifing  h'm  to  mife  the  fiege.  Beinc:  intruded  with 
the  command  of  fomc  f-irtes,  be  cut  off  feveral  pirties 
of  the  Pcrfian  army,  v.honi  Darius  thus  facrificed  in 
wrder  to  raife  the  charafter  of  Zopyrus  the  higher 
amoii,;  the  Ra!  ylonian:.  In  this  manner  be  fo  much 
♦  ftabllflied  hip  credit,  that  at  lad  he  was  made  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  Babylanifh  forces,  nnd  the 
guard  of  the  city  committed  entirely  to  his  care  ;  and 
no  fooncr  was  this  done  tlian  he  delivered  it  up  to 
Darius,  who,  to  prevent  their  ri;'  elling^  fcjond  time, 
beat  down  the  walls  of  that  metropolis  to  the  height 
of  <o  cubits.  Thiee  thoufand  of  the  mod  artive 
>D  the  rcliellion  were  impaled  ;  tl.e  reft  parrioneJ. 
As  they  had  deflioyed  moft  of  their  womtn,  the 
neighhourin,^  natons  were  commanjed  to  furniih  them 
■with  wives,  and  50,00c  wnmin  were  fent  to  that  city, 
by  which  n.eans  it  was  prevented  from  being  depopu- 
lated. Zopyrus  was  rewarded  with  the  highell  ho- 
nours, and  bad  the  whole  revenues  of  Babylon  b<ftov»- 
ed  on  him  for  life. 

After  the  reduction  of  Ba')ylon  Darius  undertook 
ccfsfui  CI     a  &ythlan  expedition,  direfted  againll  thofe  nations 

f"^'*'''"",     which  lie  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais.     His 
acainu  the  .,        ,  .  .... 

ScTthiane.  pretext  lor  this  war  was,  to  revenge  the  calamities 
which  thefc  nations  had  brought  upon  Alia  about  120 
years  before,  when  thty  invaded  kind  fiibducd  Media; 
keeping  it  in  fubjertiou  for  the  fpace  of  28  ycsr?,  as 
we  have  related  under  that  jirlide.  In  this  expedition 
1  e  was  attended  witli  an  army  of  700,003  men.  With 
thtfe  he  marched  to  the  Thracian  Bofphorus ;  which 
havinor  paffei  on  a  !/ridge  of  beats,  he  reduced  all 
Thrace.  From  Thrace  be  advanced  to  the  Danube, 
where  he  had  appointed  his  fleet  to  meet  him.  '1  his 
river  he  pjtfed  on  another  bridge  of  boats,  and  entered 
Scythin.  His  enemies,  however,  were  loo  wift  to  op- 
pofe  fuch  a  forniidable  power  in  the  open  field  ;  and 
therefore  retired  before  him,  wafting  tie  country  as 
they  went  along,  till  at  hft  the  king,  fenfible  of  the 
danger  he  v/as  in,  refuivid  to  give  over  the  enterprife 
snd  return  home.  In  order  to  do  fo  with  fafcty,  he 
lighteil  a  gieat  number  of  fires  in  the  night-time,  and 
decamped  ;  leaving  bcliiud  him  the  old  men  ani  the 
iiek,  wtip  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enLDiies.  Tiie 
Scythians  perceiving  thnt  Dirius  was  gone,  detached 
a  confiderabk  body  to  the  biid-^e  ovtr  the  D.inube  ; 
and  as  tliey  werd  well  acquainted  with  the  ro^ds,  lliey 
j;ot  thither  before  the  Pedhns.  The  Scythians  had 
fent  cxpreflcs  1  cfoie  hani  to  ptrfuade  tlie  loniins, 
whom  Darius  bad  left  to  guard  the  bridge,  to  break 
it  dov  n  and  retire  to  their  own  country ;  and  this  they 
prefled  the  more  earnellly,  that  a«  the  time  prefcriScd 
by  Darius  was  now  expired,  they  were  at  liberty  to 
return  Lome,  wfthout  breaking  their  word  or  being 
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wanting  in  their  duty.  Miltiades,  prince  of  the  Cher-  Tt 
fonefus  of  Thrace,  was  for  embracing  fo  favour-ble  an  ""^ 
opportunity  of  cutting  off  Darius's  retrent,  and  rtn- 
king  off  tlie  Perfian  yoke  at  once  :  all  the  other  com- 
manders agreed  with  him,  except  Hyftiat.is  prince  of 
Mil.tus;  who  reprefentcd  to  the  Ionian  chief-,  that 
their  power  was  connefled  with  that  nf  Darius,  fin.e 
it  was  under  his  proteAion  that  each  of  tbcm  was  lord 
ill  hii.  own  city;  and  that  the  cities  of  Ionia  would  not 
fail  to  depofe  them  and  recover  their  liberty.  If  the 
Peifian  power  ftiould  link  or  decline.  This  fpeech  m  ide 
a  deep  imprtfTion  on  the  reft,  and  it  was  at  1  .ft  deter- 
mined that  they  (hould  wait  for  Darius;  and  In  order 
to  deceive  the  Scythians,  they  began  to  I'reik  down 
the  bridge,  but  aJvifed  tliem  to  return  back  and  defeat 
Darius.  They  did  fo,  but  mift'ed  him  ;  and  he  h;iving 
thus  fafely  efcaped  fo  great  a  danger,  immediately  re- 
palTed  the  Bofphorur,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
at  Sart'in,  leaving  Megabyzus,  one  of  his  chief  generals, 
to  complete  the  cnnqucft  of  Thrace.  , 

The  king  having  fuffijicntly  refrefhed  his  troop?,  He  c( 
who  had  fullered  extremely  in  the  Scythian  expedition, q^crs 
began  to  think  of  extending  his  dominions  ealhvard  ; 
and,  in  order  to  facilitate  bis  defign,  refolved  in  the 
firft  place  to  difcover  thofe  countries.  With  this 
view,  he  caufed  a  fleet  to  le  built  and  equipped  at  Caf- 
patyrus,  a  city  on  the  river  Indus.  The  command  of 
this  fleet  he  j-ave  to  one  S^jylax,  a  Grecian  of  Cary- 
andla  a  city  of  Caria,  wlio  was  well  vcrfed  in  maritime 
affairs.  Him  he  ordered  to  f«il  down  the  current,  and 
make  the  bed  difcoveries  he  could  of  the  countries  ly- 
ing on  cither  fide  of  the  river,  till  he  nriived  at  the 
foutbern  ocean ;  from  whence  he  was  to  Itcer  his 
coiirfe  weftward,  and  that  way  return  to  Perfia.  Scy- 
lax,  having  exactly  obferved  his  inHruftiors,  and  fail- 
ed down  the  rivci  Indus,  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
ftraits  of  Babelmandel,  and  on  the  jcth  month  from 
his  firft  fetting  out,  landed  at  the  fame  place  from 
whence  Nechu  king  of  Egypt  formerly  fent  cut  the 
PhiEnicians  who  circumnavigated  Africa.  Frf)m  hence 
Scylax  returned  to  Sufa,  where  he  gave  a  full  a.count 
o!  his  difcoveries;  upon  which  Darlua,  marching  into 
India  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  reduced  that 
large  country,  and  made  it  a  province  of  the  Perfian 
empire,  drawing  from  thence  an  annual  tribute  of  360 
talents  of  gwld.  ^ 

Soen  after  the  expedition  of  Darius  agalnfl  India l^evoli 
happened  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  whicli  gave  occa-''"=  '<" 
fion  to  his  expedition  Into  Greece;  an  account  of  which  ' 
in  given  under  the  articles  Attica,  Greece,  Spar- 
ta, S(c.  The  ill  fuccefs  which  attended  him  here, 
however,  was  fo  far  from  making  him  drop  the  enter- 
prife, that  it  on\y  made  him  the  more  intent  on  re- 
ducing the  Oreciau! ;  and  he  rffolved  to  head  his  army 
in  perfon,  having  »ttributed  Iws  former  bad  fuccefs  to 
the  inexperience  of  his  generalj.  But  while  he  was 
tniployed  in  making  the  ncceftary  preparations  for 
this  puf])ofe,  he  received  Inteliigence  that  the  Egyp- 
tians had  revoked,  fo  that  he  wa»  obliged  to  make 
prep  arations  for  reducinij  them  alfo  ;  and  before  this 
could  be  done,  the  king  died,  after  having  reigned  36 
years,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  ion  Xerxes.  jj 

Tnis  prince  afcended  the  throne  of  Perfia  in  the  Expedi 
year  485  B.  C.  ;  and  his  firft  enterprife  was  to  reduce"'^*'! 
the  Egyptians;    which  he  tffeftually  did,    bringing|.^*'  t 
2  them  Greece 
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•eifij.     tliem  into  a  woife  ftate  of  (lavery  than  they  ever  had 
"v~~  experienced  before.     After  this  he  refolved  on  an  ex- 
pedition into  Gret-ce  ;  the  unfortunate  event  of  which 
is  related  under  the  article  Attica.      By  his  miffor- 
tunea  in  the  Grecian  expedition,    he  became  at  laft 
fo    difpirited,     that    he    thenceforth    ab.mdoned     all 
thoui^hts  of  war  snd  conqucfts;  but  growing  tyranni- 
cal, and  opprelTing  his  ftsbjefts,  he  wns  murdered  in 
i        his  led,  in  the  year  464  B.  C.  and  ;ift  of  his  reign  ; 
•je*fuc-and  was  farceeded  by  his  third  fon  Art:ixerxes,  fur- 
!e<l  by    named  I.on^imanus  on  account  of  the  great  length  of 
".'""=«  his  arois. 

''•""*■  This  prince  is  named  Ahafuents  in  Scripture,  and  is 
the  fame  who  married  Either,  and  (luring  the  whole 
of  his  reign  fliowed  the  preateft  kindnefs  to  the  Jewilh 
nation.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  oppofcd 
by  Hyllafpes  the  fecond  fon  of  Xerxes,  whom,  how- 
ever, he  overcame,  though  not  without  confider.ibic 
diffieuhy.  After  this  he  applied  himftlf  to  the  fettlc- 
nient  of  the  aflairs  of  governn.enc,  and  reforming  many 
p.bufes  which  had  crept  in  ;  and  then,  being  fully 
cilabllfhed  on  the  throne,  he  appointed  fealts  and  le- 
joiciiigs  to  be  made  for  180  days  in  the  city  of  Sufa  ; 
at  one  of  which  lie  refolved  to  divorce  his  queen  for 
difobedience  ;  iind  afterwaida  married  Ellhtr,  as  we 
iind  it  recorded  in  the  facrcd  writings. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  rei^jn  of  Artaxerxes  the 
Egyptians  revolted  anew,  and,  being  jfTilfcd  by  the 
Athtnians,  held  out  for  fix  years;  but  were  aL^ain  ob- 
liged to  fubmit,  and  continued  in  fubjeflion  during 
the  whole  of  his  reign.  Nothing  clfe  remarkable 
happened  during  the  life  of  Artaxerxes  Longim»iui3, 
J.  who  died  in  the  4 ill  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  waj  fuc- 
xe»  II.  ceedcd  by  Xerxes  II.  the  only  fon  he  had  by  his  queen, 
though  l»y  his  concubines  he  had  17.  Xt-rxcs  having 
drunk  imiaoderatcly  at  an  entertainment  immediately 
after  his  acceffion,  retired  to  a  chamber  in  order  to  re- 
frtdi  himfclf  with  fleep  ;  but  here  he  was  murdered  by 
SogdianiLs,  the  fon  of  Artaxerxes  by  one  of  his  concu- 
ig  bines,  after  he  had  reigned  45  days, 
dianus.  Sogdianus  was  fcnrce  feated  on  the  throne  when 
he  put  to  death  Bajora/.us,  the  moll  faithful  of  all 
his  father's  eunuchs;  by  which,  and  the  mvirder  of 
his  fovercign,  he  became  generally  odious.  Upon 
this,  feiiliMe  of  the  dangerous  fituatioii  in  whirh  he 
wns,  he  ftnt  for  one  of  his  brothers  named  Ochus, 
ly  whom  he  fufpcfted,  with  a  defign  to  murder  him  the 
thu5.  moment  he  arrived.  Ochus,  however,  underllanding 
his  delign,  put  off,  by  feveral  pretences,  his  coming, 
till  he  had  diawn  together  a  powerful  army,  with 
which  he  advanced  to  the  confines  of  Pcilia.  Here 
he  openly  declared,  that  his  delign  was  to  revenge  his 
brother  s  death  ;  whLh  brought  over  to  him  many  of 
the  nobility  and  governors  of  provinces,  by  whom  he 
was  immediately  procla'incd  king.  Sogdianuf,  feeing 
himfclf  tluifi  dcfcrted,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his 
friends,  came  to  \\:\  accommodation  with  Ochus  ;  who 
no  l(;oner  had  him  in  his  power  than  he  caufed  him  to 
ht  fiilfocated  among  alhcs  ;  a  punilhment  invented  on 
purp<'fc  for  him. 

Ochus  being  firmly  fittled  on  the  throne  by  the 
death  (if  LSog.Iianus,  changcil  his  mme  to  Dariuk ;  and 
is  by  hirtorians  commonly  called  Darius  Kull.'iis,  or 
The  B<Jl.!r</.  But  Arfites,  another  of  the  brothers, 
fctinjj  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had  got  the  better 
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of  Xerxes,  and  been  afterwards  driven  out  by  Ochus,     Perfij. 

began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  treating   him  in   the '     "^ 

fame  manner.  He  was  not,  however,  fo  fiiccefsful ; 
for,  being  defeated  in  an  cngigement,  he  furrendered 
himfdt  in  hopes  of  mercy,  tkir.  was  im;Tiediately  put 
to  death  by  fufiocation  in  alhes.  Stver.il  other  pcr- 
fons  were  executed  :  but  thefe  feverities  did  not  pro- 
cure him  the  repofe  which  he  expcfted  ;  for  his  whole 
reign  was  dillurbed  with  violent  commotions  in  various 
p.irt.!  of  the  (empire.  One  of  the  molt  dangerous  was 
raifed  by  Pifuthna  governor  of  Lydia  ;  b'.it  he  being 
defcrted  by  his  Greek  mercenaries,  was  at  lall  over- 
come, and  put  to  death  :  however,  his  fon  Amoigai 
continued  to  infelt  ttie  maritime  provinces  of  Afia 
Minor  for  two  years  ;  till  he  sllb  was  tukcn  pilfoner 
by  Tiffaphernes,  the  new  gcvernor  of  Lydia,  who  put 
him  to  death.  Ot'ier  infurreclions  quickly  followed 
this  :  but  the  greatefl  misfortune  which  befel  Darius 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign  w,-,s  the  levolt  of 
the  Egyi.'tians,  who  could  not  be  reduced.  Before 
his  death  he  invelted  Cyrui  his  youngell  fon  with  the 
fupreme  government  of  all  the  provinces  of  Alii  Minor. 
Thia  was  done  through  the  perfuafions  of  his  mother 
Parylatis,  who  had  an  abfohite  fway  over  her  hufoand  ; 
and  (he  procured  this  comm.ind  for  him,  tliat  he  mii^ht 
thereby  be  enabled  to  contend  for  the  kingdom  a.*'tcr 
his  father's  death.  She  even  infilled  that  the  king  (liould 
declare  him  heir  to  the  crown  before  he  died  ;  but  this  -j, 
he  coull  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  do.  He  Artaxerxes 
died  in  the  year  40J  B.  C.  and  was  fuceeeded  by  his  ^I"^™""- 
fon  Artaxerxes,  by  the  Greeks  furnamed  A/nemon  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  memory. 

The  inoft  remarkable  tranfaclion  which  liappened Revolt  et 
during  the  reign  of  this  prince  was  the  revolt  of  hisCyrusthe 
brother  Cyrus.  This  young  prince  had  been  raifed  ^^""S"- 
to  fo  gre.it  power  through  the  intercil  of  his  mother, 
on  purpofe  that  he  might  revolt,  as  we  have  airea  !y 
feeu.  He  began  with  gaining  over  the  cities  under 
the  government  of  TilTaphcrnes;  which  quickly  pro- 
duced a  war  with  that  governor.  Cytus  then  be,^-au 
to  aniinble  troops,  which  he  pretended  were  defignei 
only  againit  'rid'aphernes.  As  he  had  given  great  af- 
fiitance  to  the  Liicedemonians  in  their  wars  againit 
the  Athenians,  he  now  in  return  demanded  afiiilancc 
from  them;  which  lequeit  they  very  readily  compiie.l 
with,  ordering  their  Hect  immediately  £0  joi.n  hi:n, 
and  to  obey  in  every  thing  the  conimimis  of  Tanioi 
his  admiral.  At  lall  Cyrus,  having  collefled  an  ar- 
my of  13,000  Greek  mcrcen.iries  and  ioo,(X)0  regu- 
lar troops  of  other  nations,  fet  out  from  Sardis,  di- 
reifting  his  march  towards  L'pper  Afia;  the  araiy  be- 
ing entirely  ignorant  of  the  ex])edition  on  whicii  t'uy 
were  going.  When  they  arrived  at  Tarfus,  t!\e  Greek.s, 
fufpeiting  that  they  were  marcliing  ngainll  the  .king, 
refufed  to  proceed  any  further;  but  Cyrus  having 
gained  them  over  with  piefents  and  proir.ifcs,  they  -j 
foon  went  on  with  fatisfiiftion.  Hiving  arrived  at  Battle  o£ 
Cunax  I  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  found  his *--^''-"*- 
bi other  with  900,000  men  ready  to  cngsgc  him. 
Whereupon,  leaping  out  of  his  chariot,  he  comman  !- 
e!  his  troops  to  Itand  to  their  trni.=i  antl  fall  into  their 
rarkii;  which  was  lionr  with  greit  expedition,  no 
time  being  allowed  the  foldicrs  to  rcfrelh  thenifeives. 
Cleirchns,  the  commander  of  the  Pcloponne;i.:n  troops, 
advifed  Cyrus  not  to  charge  in  perfjn,  but  to  remain  in 
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tlie  r-ar  of  the  Greek  battalions ;  but  tSn  ndvicc  lie 
■  rfjcftui  w'th  in'.iv'iiTt.on,  fsyin^',  th^t  lie  Hio.:!.!  thus 
rv:ii  ler  h'mUif  unworthy  cf  the  crown  for  whkh  he 
was  li^litii.  r.  A"  t'se  kino's  arnny  drew  near,  the 
Greeks  fell  i^'on  ths.n  wit'i  fii.Ii  fury,  that  they  rout- 
ed (hewing  cripofite  to  them  nlinoll  at  l!ie  firft  onfct; 
upon  which  Cyrus  wns  with  loud  Ihojts  procliimeil 
king  by  ihofe  wh;)  ftoo.l  next  to  him.  But  he,  in 
the  me:in  time,  perceiving  thit  A; taxcix-s  was  wiieel- 
in;j  about  to  atta.k  him  in  flmk,  advan-ed  a;^aln(l 
tlin  wich  600  cholen  horfe,  killed  Artagcfts  captain 
of  t!-.c  king'i!  gii.ir-'s  with  h's  own  hand,  and  put  the 
who!e  body  to  fliehl.  In  this  cnc  mnltr,  difcoverinjj 
liis  brother,  he  fpnrred  on  his  horfe,  and,  con.ing  up 
to  him,  in^T  i;e  !  hm  wlih  fjreat  fury  ;  which  in  foir.e 
jlegrie  turned  the  battle  into  a  fini;le  combat.  Cyrus 
killed  his  l/rother"a  ?iOrfe,  and  wounded  Kim  on  the 
ground  ;  I  ut  he  immediately  mounted  another  hotfe, 
when  Cyrus  attacked  him  aijain,  give  him  a  fccond 
wound,  and  had  already  lifted  up  fiis  hand  to  .;ive  him 
a  thir  !,  when  the  guar's,  perciivin,^  the  danger  in 
which  their  kin^  ws,  difcharged  their  arrows  at  once 
njainll  his  nntagonift,  who  ,it  the  fame  time  throwing 
himfclf  hesdlong  upon  his  brother,  was  pierced  through 
by  his  javelin.  He  fell  (iei\i  upon  the  fpot  ;  and  nil 
the  chief  lords  of  his  court,  refolvin^  not  to  (urvive 
him,  were  llain  in  the  fame  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Grteks  having  defeated  t!;e 
enemy's  left  wing  commanded  by  Tilfaphcines,  *nd 
the  king's  right  wmg  having  put  to  ili.;ht  Cyrus'';  lelt, 
both  parties,  being  ijnoniiit  of  what  had  palfed  elfj- 
wl'.ere,  imigiwed  that  they  h;\d  gaine.l  the  victory, 
but  rifTaplieines  acquainting  the  king  that  his  men 
had  been  put  to  11  ght  by  the  Greeks,  he  immediately 
rallied  his  troops  'n  order  to  attack  them.  The 
Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Cle.irchus,  eafily  re- 
pulfed  them,  and  purfued  them  to  the  foot  of  the 
neighbouring  hills.  As  i.ight  was  diawinir  ne.r,  they 
hailed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  much  furprifed  that  nei- 
ther Cvrus  h:n:fell-,  nor  any  meffenger  Irom  him,  hrd 
appeared  ;  for  as  yet  they  knew  nothing  of  his  deaih 
nnd  the  de''eat  of  the  relt  of  the  army.  They  deter- 
mined iheiefore  to  return  to  their  camp,  which  they 
did  nccordinijly  ;  but  found  there  that  the  greatell 
pait  of  their  b.iggage  had  been  plundered,  and  all  their 
provifiona  taken,  which  obliged  them  to  pats  the  night 
in  the  camp  with  )Ut  any  fort  of  rclrefliment.  The 
next  inornmj-;,  as  they  were  ftill  expeftin,;  to  hear  from 
Cyrus,  they  received  the  news  of  his  death,  and  tlje 
liefeil  of  that  part  of  the  army.  Whereupon  they  fcnt 
deputies  to  Arixus,  who  was  co-.imander  in  chief  of 
?dl  the  othei  forces  of  Cyrus,  offering  him,  as  conque- 
lors,  the  ciown  of  Perlia.  Ariaeus  ri.je6ted  the  offer, 
and  acquainting  them  that  he  intended  to  fet  out  ear- 
ly in  the  rnorning  on  his  return  to  Ionia,  advifed  them 
to  join  Irm  in  the  night.  They  followed  his  direc- 
tions, and,  under  the  vonduft  of  Clcarchus,  began  their 
mirch,  ariiving  ;.t  his  camp  about  midnight,  whence 
they  fet  out  on  their  return  to  Greece.  I  hey  weie 
at  a  vaft  diflance  from  their  own  country,  in  the»viry 
he:irt  of  the  Perfian  cmpirCi  furiounded  by  a  viftorious 
and  numen  us  army,  and  had  no  way  to  return  again 
but  by  forcing  their  way  through  an  immenfe  track 
of  the  enemy's  country.  But  their  valour  and  refo- 
lulion  mastered  all  thcfe  diiEcultics ;  a.id,  in  fpite  of  a 
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powerful  army,  which  jnirfucd  and  haraOed  them  all  Ttrfii 
the  w,(y,  they  male  good  tlieir  retreat  tor  2315  miles  *""">" 
thrmi^jh  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  en.iny,  and 
got  fafe  to  the  Greek  citie»  on  the  Eu.tine  fea.  Thi« 
retreat  (the  longeil  that  wa'  ever  made  through  an 
enemy's  country ^  w?s  condutli  d  ;it  firft  by  ClearchiUi 
but  he  bring  cut  off  through  the  treachery  of  1  iffa- 
phernes,  Xcnophon  w.is  chofen  in  his  room,  who  at 
lall  brought  his  men  fafe  into  Greece  :  but  for  a  full 
account  of  th.»t  f.mous  retreat,  lee  the  srticie  Xkno* 

PHON. 

The  war  with  Cyrus  wa«  fcarce  eniled,  whf  n  ano-  War'wii 
ther  broke  out  «  itli  tlie  LaceJen/ouians,  on  the  follow. ''^e  l.ar< 
ing  account,  riffipherncs  being  appointed  to  fucc fed  "'""**'" 
Cyrus  in  all  his  power,  to  which  was  added  all  whii.h 
he  himf.lf  pofFeffel  formerly,  becran  to  opprefs  the 
Greek  cities  in  Alia  in  a  nioll  erucl  manner.  On  thii 
they  fcnt  ambiifTadors  to  Spaita,  defiring  the  aflif'ancc 
eif  that  powerful  republic.  The  S^-artdng  having  end- 
ed their  ling  war  with  the  At'enirns,  willingly  Lid 
hejid  of  the  prrfent  eipportuuity  of  breaking  again  with 
the  Perlians,  and  ihercforc  fent  agai,ilt  them  an  army 
un.ler  the  command  ofThimbro,  «ho,  leinj^  Ihenglh- 
encd  y-y  the  forces  which  returned  un('er  Xenophon, 
took  the  field  ngainft  Tiffaphernes.  Ijut  Thimbro  be- 
ing f  ion  recalle '.  upon  fome  complaints,  Deicyllidas, 
a  brnve  officer  and  experienced  engineer,  was  appoint- 
ed to  fuceeed  hm;  and  he  carried  on  the  war  to  much 
rr^ore  advantage  th.in  his  predeceffor.  On  his  arrival 
in  .^fri,  findin:^  that  TilTaphernes  was  at  variance  with 
another  governor  named  Pharnaha'cus,  he  concluded  a 
truce  wiih  the  f»r'iier,  an'l  marching  airain'.t  Pharna- 
ba2Us,  drove  him  quite  but  of  jEolis,  and  took  feveral 
cities  in  other  parts.  The  latter,  however,  imme- 
diately repaired  10  the  Perfian  court,  where  he  made 
lou  1  complaints  a^jainll  TiflTaphernes,  but  gave  the 
kmg  a  moft  f.ilutnry  advice,  wfiiih  was  to  equip  a 
powerful  fleet,  and  give  the  comn.and  of  it  to  Conon 
the  Athenian,  the  beft  fea  officer  of  his  lime,  by  whi^h 
means  he  would  .  bftiutt  the  pafTage  of  further  leciuits 
from  Greece;  and  thus  foon  put  an  end  to  the  power 
of  the  Lacedemon  ans  in  Afia.  This  advice  being  ap- 
proved of,  the  king  orjered  500  taL-nts  tor  the  cqnip- 
nieiit  of  a  fleet,  with  dirtdiou!.  to  give  Conon  the  com- 
mand of  it 

In  the  me;n  time,  Dercyllidat,  with  all  his  valour 
and  (kill,  fuflered  himlelf  to  be  drawn  into  fuch  a  dif- 
advantMgeou3  fituation,  that  he  niu^l  inevitably  have 
been  del'royed  with  his  whole  army,  hail  it  not  bee* 
through  the  cowardice  of  rifFaphernes,  who  having 
experienced  the  Grecian  valour  at  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa,  could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  attack, 
them.  Ttie  Lacedemonians,  however,  having  heard 
thjt  the  Perfian  monarch  was  fitting  out  a  great  fleet 
againll  them,  reioive  1  to  pulh  on  the  w.ir  as  vigorouf- 
ly  as  polfijle  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  fjcnt  over  Ageli- 
laus  one  of  their  kings,  and  a  moil  experienced  com- 
mander, into  Alia.  This  expedition  was  carried  on 
with  fuch  fecrccy,  that  Agelil  ua  arrived  at  Ephefus 
before  the  Pcrfijns  bad  the  lealt  U/tice  of  his  defigns. 
Here  he  took  the  field  with  10,000  foot  and  4000 
horfe,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy  while  they  were  to- 
tally unprepared,  carried  every  thing  before  him.  Tif- 
faphernes deceived  hira  into  a  truce  till  I'.e  had  leifure 
to  affcmble  his  forces,  but  gained  little  by  his  treach- 
ery ; 
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trv;  for  A8;tni3U9  decivfJ  him  !n  l.istorn,  ami  while 
'  TilTaphcrnn  marchci  his  iruopsiuto  Caria,  ihc  decks 
inva«'.C(i  aijd  ;  li:n<'.f reJ  Phrvgia. 

Early  in  the  fprin;?,  AgcriLii?  gave  o»t  tliat  his  de- 
lign  was  to  inv<  Ir  Lydia  ;  hut  MiT.tphtrnes,  who  re- 
membered the  \  &  year's  lliatagtm,  ncnv  taking  it  for 
grante.l  that  Agdilaus  woill  really  invade  Caiia, 
made  his  irnop^  again  march  to  the  dctnce  ot  tl:at 
province  But  -N;;cfilau8  now  Ld  hii  aii'ny  into  Ly- 
diaaa  he  had  given  out,  and  apprtache  1  Sardls;  upon 
which  Tiflaplicrncs  recalled  liin  forren  from  their  for- 
nier  nut,  with  a  dcfi  ,n  to  rtllcve  the  pi  .ct.  Bui  Ca- 
ria  bii'g  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  until  for 
horf-,  he  hid  mjrchc  1  th  tier  only  with  the  foot,  and 
left  the  hotfe  behind  on  the  borders  of  that  ptov  nee. 
Whence,  ou  their  marching  hack  to  the  relief  of  Sar- 
<!ff,  the  hori.-  b»ing  fome  d,:y!)  march  before  the  foot, 
Agcfilaus  took  the  ai'.vantage  of  fo  favonrnhle  an  op- 
portunity, and  ti-ii  ijpoii  them  before  the  foot  could 
come  to  iheir  sfriftance.  The  Pcrfians  were  routed  at 
the  very  full  onfct;  after  which  Agtfilaus  over-ran  the 
whole  country,  enriching  both  liimfelf  and  his  araiy 
with  the  Ipoih:  ot  the  conquered  Pcrlians. 

By  this  continued  ill  fortune  Artaxerxes  was  fo 
Diuch  provoked  againil  TifTa^ihtrnes,  that  he  foon  af- 
ter caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

On  the  death  o:  TilFapheTncs,  Tithraulle?,  who  was 
appointed  to  fucceed  him,  fent  large  prefents  to  Age- 
filaus,  in  hopes  ot  perfuadinj^  him  to  abandon  hi*  con- 
quers ;  but  finding  that  commander  was  not  by  any 
means  te  le  induced  to  relinquilh  the  war,  he  fent  Ti- 
mocrates  of  Rhodes  into  Gicece,  with  large  fums  of 
money  to  corrupt  the  leading  men  in  the  cities,  and  re- 
kindle a  war  agninft  the  L-icedemonians.  This  liia- 
taijem  produced  the  intended  effeA  ;  for  the  citie<>  of 
Thebes,  ArgOi=,  Corinth,  and  others,  entering  into  a 
confederacy,  obliged  them  to  recil  A.^el)laus  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  country. 

After  tlie  departure  of  A;Tefilau«,  which  happened 
in  the  year  354  B.  C.  tlie  L,accdemnnian  power  re- 
ceived a  frvcre  blow  at  Cnido<,  where  their  fltet  was 
entirely  dtte.atcd  by  that  of  Artaxerxes  under  Conon, 
50  of  ihrir  (hips  being  taken  in  the  engagement;  after 
which,  Conon  and  rhirnaSazus  being  n.allcriof  the 
tea,  failed  lound  the  ilLinds  an  1  coails  of  Afn,  taking 
the  cities  there  which  had  Ijcen  reduced  hy  the  Lace- 
demonians. Scllos  and  Abydos  only  held  out,  and  re- 
filled the  utmoll  efforts  of  the  enemy,  though  they  had 
been  bcfieced  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Next  year  Conon  having  afftm'  led  a  powerful  fleet, 
again  look  PhainaLazus  on  board,  and  reduced  the 
inland  of  Melos,  from  whence  he  made  a  dcfcent  on 
the  CO  ills  of  L)-conia,  pillagfng  all  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, and  loading  his  fleet  with  an  immenfe  booty. 
After  thi8,  Conon  obtained  leave  of  him  to  rep.iir  to 
AtheUM  with  8d  (hips  and  50  talents,  in  order  to  re- 
build the  walls  of  that  city  ;  having  firtt  convinced 
Pharnabaziis,  that  nothing  could  more  etfeftuilly  con- 
tribute to  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  Sp2rta  than 
putting  ■*  thens  again  in  a  condition  to  rival  its 
power.  He  no  fo«iier  arrived  at  Pirxus  the  port  of 
Athens,  but  he  began  to  work  ;  which,  as  he  had  a 
great  number  of  hand?,  and  was  fcconded  by  the  zeal 
of  all  thofe  that  were  well  inclined  to  the  Alh.tniaiia, 
waa  foon  completed,  aod  the  ciiy  uot  only  reilored  lu 


its  former  fp'enf^or,  but  remlered  more  foimidahle  thin     Pei.'ia. 

ever.     The  Lacedemonians  w<re  nov/ reduced  to  the  v       ' 

neceflltv   of  acceptinir    fuch  terms  of  peace   as  they  ,      V,.     , 
could  procure.      1  he  term<  weie,   that  all  ti.e  Greek  ,„  fjjjjjj 
citiei  in   rt('n  (liould  be  fubjedt  to  the  king  of  Perfta,  i  cace  with 
ns  ;dfo  the  iflan/s  of  Cyprus  z:il  Clazo:r:ena;  that  the''"  P«'" 
idu. 's  of  rf.yro',  Lemnjf,  and   Imbron,  Ihoull  be  re- ''■'"'■ 
llorei  to  the  Athenians,  and  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
whctlicr  fioall  or   (.'riat,   (hould  be  (declared  free  ;  and 
by  the  lame  treaty,   Artaxerxe^  engaged  to  jo'n  thofe 
who  accepted  the  terms  heprop  jfed,  and  to  afiil  them 
to  the  utinoil  of  liis  power  againll  fuch  as  ihould  rejei^ 
them.  j% 

Artaxerxes,  being  now  difengaged  from  the  G re- Cyprus  re- 
cian  war,  turned  his  arir.s  againft  Lv-.!gora->  king  of-"" 
Cyprus.  This  man  waa  defcended  frot;i  the  nncient 
kings  c>f  Salamine,  the  capital  c.ty  cf  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus.  His  anceftors  had  held  thjc  city  for  many- 
ages  in  quality  of  f>vereigns  ;  but  were  at  lall  driveiv 
out  by  tne  Pcrfian;,,  who,  making  themftlves  mailers 
of  the  whole  ifland,  rcdui  ed  it  to  a  Pcrlian  province. 
Evngoras,  however,  being  a  man  of  sn  enferprifing 
genius,  foon  iecaine  wca;y  of  livior  jn  fubjeftion  to  a 
foreign  power,  drove  out  the  Polian  governor,  and 
recovered  his  paternal  kingdom.  Artaxerxes  attempt- 
ed to  drive  him  out  of  it  ;  but,  being  diverted  by  the 
Gretk  war,  was  obliged  to  put  ott  tiie  enterprize. 
However,  Conon,  by  nieans  of  Ctefias  chief  phyfician 
to  Artaxerxes,  got  all  differences  accommodated,  and 
Artaxerxes  promifed  not  to  molell  him  in  the  pofTeffion  - 
ot  his  fma!l  kingdom.  But  Evagoras  fo»,n  becoming 
d:lcor.tented  with  fu'h  a  narrow  poffclfion,  gradually 
reduced  under  his  fuhjedlion  almott  the  whole  of  the 
illand..  Some,  however,  there  were,  who  held  out 
againtl  him,  and  tliefe  immediately  applied  to  Ar- 
tuxcrxes  for  aHi'lar.ce;  and  he,  as  foon  as  the  war  with 
Grtece  was  at  an  end,  1  tnt  all  his  foice  againlt  Eva- 
goras, intending  to  drive  him  qu  te  out  of  the  ifland. 
'1  he  Athenians,  however,  notvi'ithl'anding  the  favours 
lately  conferred  upon  them  by  the  king  of  Feifia, 
could  not  forbear  aiTiding  tlicir  old  ally  in  fuch  a  dread- 
ful emergency.  Accordingly,  they  lent  him  ten  men 
of  war  under  th.'  com.mand  of  Philocratcs  ;  but  the 
Lacedemonian  fleet,  commanded  by  Talcntias  brother 
to  -Agcfilaus,  falling  in  with  them  near  the  iflc  of 
Rh.idcs,  furroiinded  them  fo  that  not  one  lliip  could 
elcapc.  1  he  Athenians,  detfrminCvl  to  afli'.l  Evago- 
ras  it  all  events,  feut  Cliabrlas  with  another  fleet  and 
a  ccnfider  .ble  iiOiiy  of  Ian  1  forces  ;  and  with  the  af- 
li  iance  of  ihefe  he  quickly  reduced  the  whole  ifland. 
But  in  a  ihort  time,  the  .Vtheniars  being  obliged,  in 
Cunfcqu-nce  ot  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Perfians^ 
to  recal  Chabiias,  .Artaxerxes  attacked  the  iiland  with 
an  army  of  300,000  men,  and  a  lljct  n(  3:0  (hips.  E- 
vat;ons  applied  to  the  Egyptians,  Libyans,  Arabians, 
Tyiians,  and  other  nations,  from  whom  be  received 
fupplies  both  of  men  and  money  ;  and  titled  out  a  fleet, 
wtth  which  he  ventured  an  engagement  with  thr.t  of 
Artaxeixes.  ]5ut  being  defeated,  and  ol  ligcd  to  Ihut 
hinifclf  up  in  Salamiiie,  he  was  clofcly  btfieged  by 
fea  and  land.  Here  <.t  lall  he  was  obl'gcd  to  capitu- 
late, and  abandon  to  the  Perfians  the  whole  of  the 
iflund  except  Salamine,  which  he  held  as  a  king  tribu- 
tary to  Artaxerxe?. 

Tlie  Cyprian  war  being  esdcd,  Aruxci«s  turned 
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hla  arms  againft  the  C  'ilnfiArn,  whofe  country  by  be- 
tween the  Eiixinc  aii'l  Cifpian  km.  But  tliefe  na- 
tiorsi  were  too  well  accullomed  to  war  to  be  overcome 
by  the  Perfians;and  therefore  the  king  was  obliged  to 
abandon  tlie  projeft,  after  liavlng  loft  a  great  number 
of  his  troops  and  all  the  horfes  which  he  took  out  with 
him.  In  his  Egyptian  eicpedition,  which  happened 
imrr.ediately  after  the  Cadulian  war,  he  was  attended 
with  little  better  fiicctfs  ;  which,  however,  wasowirvg 
to  the  bad  conJudl  of  his  general  Pharnaliazus.  This 
commander  beinjr  entrulled  with  the  manni^c-mcnt  of 
the  Egyptian  war,  fcnt  an  ambalFador  to  Athena,  cotii- 
plaining  that  Chabrias  had  engaged  in  the  fcrvice  of 
an  enemy  of  the  kinj  of  Perfia,  with  whom  the  Itate 
of  Athe:is  was  in  alliance,  an  I  threateniiiij  the  repub- 
lic with  his  madcr's  rcftntmeiit  if  proper  fitisfaftion 
was  not  given  :  at  the  fame  time  he  demanded  Iphi. 
crates,  another  Athenian,  and  tha  belt  general  ot  hia 
time,  to  command  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Per- 
fian  fervice.  This  the  Athenians  coin[)lied  with  ;  and 
Iphicrates  having  miiftereU  his  troops,  fo  excrcifed 
them  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  th:it  they  became  after- 
wards very  famous  among  die  Greeks  u:»der  the  name 
ot  Iphicraleftan  fo'Sers.  Indeed  he  had  fufTvcient  tiitie 
to  inftriift  them;  for  the  Pcrfians  were  fo  flow  in  their 
preparations,  that  two  whole  ye:.rselapfed  before  they 
were  ready  to  take  the  firld.  At  the  fMine  time  Ar- 
taxerxes,  that  he  might  draw  the  more  mercenaries 
out  of  Greece,  fcnt  ainba(rid<T-s  to  the  dilferent  llates 
in  it,  declaring  it  to  be  his  will  an  i  plcafine  that  they 
flioul  1  live  at  peace  with  esoh  other,  on  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  lately  conclu'.ied  :  whicli  dccliratiim  was  re- 
ceived with  plcafiire  I  y  all  the  llntes  except  Thebes, 
who  afpir^d  at  the  ftrvercigr.ty  of  Greece;  and  accord- 
iBijIy  retufed  to  LV)nform  to  it.  All  things,  however, 
at  la  I  being  ready  for  the  expedition,  the  troops  were 
muftered  at  the  city  then  called  Ace,  and  fince  Pitle- 
mats  ;  where  they  were  found  to  eoiifiil  of  2co,ooo 
Perlhns  under  tl;e  command  of  Pharnabazus,  and 
2  0,0OD  Greeks  led  by  Iphicratts.  The  fleet  confiiled 
of  j?30  galleys,  bcfides  a  va!l  number  of  other  veflels 
which  followed  with  provilions.  The  fleet  and  army 
began  to  move  at  the  fame  time;  and  that  they  might 
aft  ill  concert,  they  feparated  as  little  as  pofllble.  It 
wa^  propofcd,  that  the  war  fliouM  begin  with  the  rie.^e 
of  Pehilium  ;  but  NcCtancbus,  the  revolted  kiii^;  of 
Egypt,  had  proviv'cil  fo  well  for  the  defence  of  the 
place,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  drop  the  en- 
terptize,  and  make  a  dcfcent  at  ovx  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile.  In  this  they  fucceeded  :  for  the  Egyptians 
not  expefting  them  at  that  place,  had  not  taken  fu(;h 
care  to  fortify  it  as  at  Pelufuim.  Tlv<  fortrcfs  of 
confequeflce  was  eafi'y  taken,  ami  all  tlie  Egypti.ms 
in  it  put  to  the  fword.  After  this,  Iphicrates  was  for 
embarking  the  troops  without  Icfj  of  time,  and  at- 
tacking Memphis  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Had  this  opi- 
nion been  follo.ved  before  the  Egyptians  recovered 
from  the  ccni^ernatioii  into  which  they  were  thrown, 
it  is  higbly  pro!  ablf;  th^t  the  whole  country  might 
liave  been  rednced  at  once  :  but  Pharn*bazus  would 
undertake  nothing  before  the  reft  of  the  forces  were 
come  up.  Iphicrates  then,  in  tt:e  iitmod  vexation  at 
lofing  fo  favourable  an  op  orcuuity,  preflTed  Fhainaba- 
iU6  to  allow  him  to  atiack  the  place  with  the  Greek 
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mercenaries  only  ;  but  he  refufed  this  »lfo,  from  a  Porfla. 
mean  jealoufy  01  the  honour  which  Ipliicratei  might  '"""v"" 
acquiie;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Egyptians  recovered 
fuflii  ient  courage  to  put  theml'elves  in  fiich  a  pofture  of 
defeuce,  that  they  could  not  be  attacked  with  any  pro- 
ba!.ility  of  fuceef;;;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Nile  ovtr- 
fl^.w'iig  as  ufuai,  obliged  them  to  return  to  Phocnice. 
The  expedition  was  again  undertaken  I2  years  after, 
but  without  fuccefs. 

The  bill  years  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  were  great-  Ochus  fuc 
ly  dillurbed  by  difl^cnfiona  in  his  family  ;  which  at  laftcecdsAr- 
broke  his  heart,  and  he  died  in  the  94th  year  of  histJ«''»««- 
age,  and  46th  of  his  reign.  He  was  fucceeded  by  one 
ot  his  fons  named  Ochus,  who  behaved  with  fuch  cruel- 
ty, that  alnioil  one  half  of  his  dominions  revolted  aa 
foon  as  he  came  to  the  throne.  But,  by  realun  of  the 
difTeniions  of  the  rebels  among  theinfelves,  all  of  them 
were  reduced,  one  after  another  ;  an  1  among  the  relf , 
the  Sidonians,  finding  thejnlclves  betrayed,  burnt  them- 
felves  to  the  number  of  40,000,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children. 

Ochus,  having  quelled  all  the  infurgents,  imme- Redusu 
didttly  let  himlelf  abo.it  reducing  Egypt,  and  for  thisEijypt. 
purpofe  procuied  a  reinforcement  of  other  ic,ooo 
merccn.iries  from  Greece.  On  his  march,  be  loll  a 
great  number  of  his  men  drowned  in  the  lake  Serbonis, 
which  lies  between  Phcenice  and  Egypt,  extending 
about   33   miles   in   length.      \Then   tiie   fouth   wind  ^ 

blown,  the  whole  furface  of  this  lake  is  covered  with 
fand,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no  one  can  diflinguilh  it 
from  the  firm  land.  Several  parties  of  Ocluis's  army 
were  loll  in  it  for  want  of  proper  guides;  and  it  is  iaid 
that  whole  armies  have  fometimes  perilhed  in  the  fame 
place.  When  he  arrived  in  Egypt,  he  detached  three 
bodies  to  invade  the  country  in  different  parts  ;  each 
being  commanded  by  a  Perfian  and  a  Greek  general.  ^ 

The  firft  was  led  by  Lachares  the  Theban,  and  Ro- 
faces  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  ;  the  feeond  by 
Nicoftratus  the  The'.ian  and  Arillazanes ;  the  third 
by  Mentor  the  Rhodian  and  Bagoas  an  eunuch.  The 
main  body  of  the  army  he  kept  with  hinifelf,  and  en- 
camped near  Pelullum,  with  a  defign  to  watch  the 
events  of  the  war  there.  The  event  was  fuccelstul,  as 
we  have  related  under  the  article  Egyit  ;  and  Ochus 
having  reduced  the  whole  country,  diim^.ntled  their 
ftrongholds,  plundered  the  temples,  and  returned  to 
Babylon  loadt:cl  with  booty. 

The  king,  having  ended  this  war  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
conferred  very  high  rewards  on  his  mercenaries  and 
others  who  had  dillinguifbed  themfclves.  To  Mentor 
the  Rhodian  he  gave  100  talents,  and  other  prefents 
to  a  gie^t  value  ;  appointing  him  alfo  governor  of  all 
the  coalls  ot  Alia,  and  committing  to  his  care  the 
whole  management  of  the  war  wiiich  he  was  lliU  carry- 
ing on  againlt  fome  provinces  that  had  revolted  in  the 
beginning  of  his  rei;7ii  .  anil  all  thefe  either  by  llrata- 
geius,  or  by  force,  he  at  lall  reduced  ;  relioring  the 
kinq;'s  authority  in  ail  thefe  places. — Ochus  then,  find- 
ing himfelf  free  from  .di  tiouL'les,  gave  his  attention  to 
nothing  but  tis  pkalure^,  leaving  the  adminidri-.tion 
of  alfairs  entirely  to  Bagoas  the  eunuch,  an  1  to  Men- 
tor. Tlicfe  two  agri.c:d  to  Ihnrc  the  power  between 
them;  in  confequcnce  01  which  tfce  former  hdd  the  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  Afia,  and  the  latter  all  the  reft.  Ba- 
goas, 
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iroas,  beingr  by  birth  an  Efjyptian,  Jiad  a  great  zeal 
for  the  reliijion  of  his  country,  ami  endeavouredi  on 
the  conqueft  of  Epypt,  to  influence  the  king  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Egy'jtiin  ceremonies;  but,  in  fpite  of  all 
his  endeavours,  Ochiwnot  only  refufed  to  comply,  but 
killed  the  facred  bull,  the  emblem  of  the  Egyptian  god 
Apis,  plundered  the  temples,  ond  carried  away  their 
facred  records.  This  Bagoas  fuppofed  to  be  the  high- 
eft  guilt  which  a  human  creature  could  comTit  ;  anj 
therefore  poifoned  his  mailer  and  benefaflor  in  the 
2lft  year  of  his  reign.  Nor  did  his  rei^enge  ftop  here  ; 
for  he  kept  the  king's  lody,  caufin^  another  to  be  bu- 
ried in  its  (lead;  and  becaufe  the  king  h»d  ca'ifcd  iiis 
attendants  eat  the  flefh  of  Apis,  Bagois  cut  his  body 
in  pieces,  and  g.ivc  it  fo  mangled  to  be  devoured  by 
cats,  making  handles  for  fvvords  of  his  bones.  He  then 
placed  Arfts  the  youngeft  of  t!ie  deceafed  king's  fons 
on  the  thione,  that  he  might  the  more  eafity  prefcrve 
the  whole  power  to  himfclf. 

Arfcs  did  not  long  enjoy  even  the  rtiadow  of  power 
which  Bagoas  allowed  him,  feeing  murdered  in  the 
fecond  year  of  his  reign  by  that  treacherous  eunuch, 
who  now  conferred  the  crown  on  Darius  Codomannus, 
a  diftant  relation  of  the  royal  family.  Neither  did  he 
incline  to  let  him  enjoy  the  crown  much  longer  than 
his  predecelFor  ;  for,  finding  that  he  would  not  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  guided  by  him  in  f.ll  things,  the  trea- 
cherous Bsgoas  brought  him  a  poifonous  potion  ;  but 
Darius  got  nd  of  him  by  his  own  artifice,  caufing  him 
to  drink  the  polfon  which  he  brought.  This  cllaSliih- 
ed  Darius  in  tlie  throne  as  faras  fccurity  from  internal 
enemies  could  Ho  fo  ;  l>ut  in  a  very  little  time  his  do- 
minions were  invaded,  and,  we  may  f-y,  the  fame 
moment  conquere  i,  by  Alex  jnder  the  Great.  The 
pirliciilars  ot  that  htroe's  conqueft  arc  related  under 
the  article  Macidok  ;  we  fh.;ll  therefore  here  only 
take  notice  of  the  fate  of  Darius  himfelf,  with  which 
the  Perfian  err.pire  concluJed  for  many  Bges.  After 
the  battk  of  At!  cla,  which  was  declfive  in  favour  of 
AltX'.nder,  tiie  latter  took  and  plunlertd  Perfepolis, 
from  whetwe  he  irarchtd  into  Media,  in  order  to  piir- 
fue  Darius,  who  hsd  fie  1  to  Ecbatan  the  capital  of 
that  provin.'c.  This  iinh'^ppv  prince  had  Hill  an  ar- 
my of  ^O.OOO  foot,  ammiii  whom  were  40C0  Greeks, 
who  continued  faithful  to  the  lalV.  Bcfidea  thcfe,  he 
had  4020  (lingers  and  joco  hovfe,  inoft  of  them  Bac- 
trians,  and  conimnnded  !iy  BelTus  governor  of  Badlria. 
When  Darius  heard  that  Alexander  wav  marched  to 
Lcbatan,  he  retired  into  Baclria,  with  a  dcCgn  to 
raifc  another  army ;  but  (oo:\  after,  c!.anj;ing  his 
mind,  he  determined  to  veiiture  a  battle  with  the  forces 
he  ftill  had  left.  On  this  BeflTus  governor  of  Bac- 
lria, nnd  Nabarzanef  a  Perfian  lord  of  great  diflinc- 
tion,  formed  a  confpitacy  ;igaii:ll  him,  propofing  to 
fcizc  his  perfon,  and,  ii  Alexander  purfued  ttiem,  to 
gain  his  friend(hip  and  prutcdion  by  betraying  their 
matter  into  his  hands  ;  Ijut  if  they  cfcaped,  their  de- 
fign  w«s  to  mnrviei  him,  and  iifurp  the  crown.  The 
trodpi  were  tafily  gained  over,  Ijy  leprcfenting  to 
them  the  defpcrate  (iluition  of  Dariiis's  affairs;  but 
Darius  himfclt,  though  inforned  of  their  proceedings, 
and  folicited  to  trull  hii  perfon  among  the  Greeks, 
refufed  to  give  credit  to  the  report,  or  follow  fuch  a 
faliitary  counfel.  The  confeqiieiice  of  this  was,  that 
he  Wis  in  a  few  dafs  feized  ly  the  traitors  ;  who,  out 
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of  rcfpeft  to  the  royal  dignity,  bound  him  with  gold-  PerCa- 
en  chains,  and  (hutting  him  up  in  a  covered  cart,  fled  """"v— "■ 
with  him  towards  Baftria.  The  cart  was  covered 
with  (li'.ns,  and  ftrangers  appointed  to  drive  it  with- 
out knowing  who  the  prifoner  was.  EelTus  was  pro- 
claioied  commander  in  chief  in  the  room  of  Darius  by 
the  Ba<ftrian  horfe  ;  but  Artabazus  and  his  fons,  with 
the  forces  they  commanded,  and  the  Greeks,  under 
the  comman-1  of  one  Fatron,  retired  from  the  body  of 
the  army  under  Beffus,  and  marched  over  the  moun- 
tains towards  Parthicne.  In  the  inean  time  Alexander 
arriving  at  Ecbatan,  was  informed  that  Darius  Iiad  left 
the  place  five  days  before.  He  then  difpatched  orders 
to  Clitus,  who  had  fallen  fick  at  t>ufa,  to  repiir,  as 
f^on  as  be  recovered,  to  Ecbatan.  and  fronr  tlicnce  to 
follow  him  into  Parthia  wii.h  the  cavalry  and  6cOj 
Macedonians,  wlio  were  left  in  Ecbatan.  Alexander 
himfclf  with  the  reft  of  the  army  purfued  D'TiUi;  and 
tlif  lith  ^.ay  arrived  Et  Rhnje.;  having  ir,arcl:cd  iu 
that  (pace  of  time  330:'  furlong*.  Moil  of  thofe  who 
accompanied  him  died  through  the  fatigue  of  fo  lou;;- 
a  march  ;  inforauch  lh:'.t,  on  his  arrival  at  Riiagcs, 
he  could  fcarce  muller  60  horfcmen.  Finding  that  he. 
could  not  come  up  with  Darius,  who  had  alrea.'y 
pafl-'ed  the  Cafpiau  ftraits,  he  ftaid  five  days  at  P.hages, 
in  order  t.i  i-efrifh  his  army  and  f.-£tle  the  ad'airs  of 
Media.  From  thence  he  marched  into  Parthls,  ani 
encamped  at  a  fnail  ditlancc  from  the  C.ifnian  llraitf, 
which  he  puffed  the  nest  day  without  oppofition.  He 
had  fcarce  entered  Parlhi;;,  when  he  was  informed 
tliat  BcfTus  and  Nabsrzanei;  had  canfpiie^l  again fl  Da- 
rius, and  dcli^red  to  fei/.e  hiin.  Hrrnipon,  leaving 
the  main  body  of  the  army  UcKind  with  Craterus,  he 
adv  inced  with  a  fniall  troop  of  horfe  lightly  armed  ; 
and  having  marched  dvy  and  night  without  ever  halt- 
ing, except  tor  a  few  hours,  he  came  on  the  third  day 
to  a  village  v\licre  Beilus  with  his  Badlrians  had  en- 
camped  the  day  tefore.  Here  he  underwood  t]ut  Da- 
rius had  lieen  feized  by  the  traitor.*  ;  that  BcfFus  had 
caufcd  him  to  be  (hut  up  in  a  clofe  c.;rl,  which  l.t  h^d 
lent  before,  that  he  might  I  e  the  more  lure  of  his  per- 
fon ;  and  that  the  whole  army  except  Artabazus  and 
iheGrceks,  who  had  t:;ken  another  rout,  oSicyed  Beffus. 
Alexander  therefore  taking  with  him  a  ftnall  body  of 
lightariiied  horfe,  for  the  others  could  not  poffiMy 
proceed  further,  at  hit  came  in  fight  of  the  harhari- 
ans,  who  were  marching  in  great  confufion.  HiS  un- 
exp;fted  jippe-irancc  llruck  iliem,  tliouLvh  far  fuperior 
in  nuu.ber,  with  fuch  terror,  tliat  they  immediatclir  he- 
took  themfclves  to  fl'ght  ;  and  becaufe  Darius  re.\ifed 
to  follow  tlieni,  Befius  and  thofe  who  were  about  him  4^ 
difclratged  their  darte  at  the  nnlyrtunate  prince,  le.-ivinw  -■^"'^  "'"•■• 
him  wadowing  in  his  blood.  After  this  they  ell  fled  ''"'''•'"^* 
dillercnt  ways,  and  were  pnifued  with  Rreat  lljOThter 
by  tlie  Macedorriacs.  Tn  the  ii-.can  time  the  horfcs 
that  drew  the  carl  in  wlngh  Darius  waSj  ftopped  of 
their  oiivn  accord,  for  the  drivers  had  b«en  kiUed  by 
BelTiis,  near  a  village  about  four  furlongs  from  tlie 
highway.  Thither  Polyllraltis  a  MaceJonian,  being 
picifed  with  ihiill  in  tlie  purfuit  of  the  cnenrv,  wa« 
directed  by  lh«  inhabitant.-,  to  a  fotrntsin  to  refrefh  ■ 
himfelf,  not  far  from  the  pkce  where  they  ftopped. 
As  he  wai  filllug  his  lichiret  with  water,  he  heard 
the  groiurs  of  a  dying  man  ;  and  looking  round  him,-. 
ilifcovejcii   a  carl    with  a  team  of  horfee,  unable  to  ' 
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ror.i.     move  by  reafon   of  tl.e  many  woum!?    tlifv  \r\  re-  thkru  anJ   Prrfnn  :  tlion.h,  it  would  ftfrn.  with  no 

-    V     ■■    c^-ivcd.      When  he  drew  ntar,    he  perceived  Diriiu  jrreat  rtafon,  as  the   Pcifian  motnrch  Jolt  none  of  liie 

lying  in  the  cart,  m\  very  near  his  end,  hnving  ftver:!  dominions,  and  his  fu.cefTors  were  equally  ready  witli 

darts  (licking  in  his  body.     However,  he  f.a.l  Uren^tli  himfelf  to  invade  the  Roman  ten  itorirt. 
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cnou.rh    lftt°to    call    fo'r    feme    water,    which   Poly-  /^rtaxares  dyinj  after  a  reign  of   12  or  15  year«,SucmJ 

ftratus  readily  brought  him.     Darius  after  drinkin^',  was  fu.  reeled  by   his   fon  Sapor  ;  a   prince  of  jTrt-at  rd  by  Sa- 

tiirntd  to  the  Macedonian,  and  with  a  faint  voice  told  abil  tics  b:.lh  of  bo  !y  ;.nd  mind,  but  fierce,  hincl.ty.  j^'|J^  *^|J^ 

him,  that,  in  the  deplorable   ftate  to  which  he   wa?  untiaaablc,  and  cruel.     He  was  no  faon-r  f.-aled  cn^  j„  ,^5 

reduced,  it  was  no  I'm  dl  comfort   to  him  that  hli  Ull  the  thronr-  than  he  1  e  ;an  a  new  wr  with  the  Romans. Roman  em 

words  v.-oulJ  not  be  loft  :  he  then  char^'ei  him  to  re-  In  the  be^jinning  he  w;is  inifuccefsful  :   being  obliged,  P<";>-H"- 

tnrn  his  hearty  thanks  to  Alfxan'.er  for  the  klndntfs  hy  the  yonnir  emperor  GorJian,  to  withdmv  from  the  ""' 

he  haJ  fhown  to  his  wife  and   family,  »nd  to  acquaint  Romsn  dominions,   and  was  even  inva'cd  n  h:>f  turn  ; 

liim,  th  .t,   with  his  laft  brenih,   he  bffou^'ht  l!ie  gojs  but,  in  a  fhoit  ti.r:t,  GorJ.ian  \  eing  murdered  I  y  Phil-p, 

to  -j'rofper'him  in  all  his  undert^kii.-s,  and   m  ke  hitn  the  new  emperor  mai'e  peare  with  him  upon  terms  very 

fole  monarch  of  the  unlverfe.      He  addc.'.,  tliat  it  did  advintage^  us  to  t!ie  Pcrfians.     He  was  no  fconergons 

not  fo  much  concern  him  as  Alexander  to  puif.ie  and  than  Sapor  rcntwe.l  hi.i  Incurlions,  and  ma.ie  fueh  alar- 

hmZ  to  eondiL;n   punithmcnt  thofe  triitnrs  who  hid  ming  pro>>itfs,   that  the  emperor  V.  leri.-.n,  at  the  rge 

treat^ed  their  lawful   fovetcign  with  fiich  ciaelty,  th.it  of  7c,  marched  againll  him  m  pcrfon  with  a  numerous 

bein-rthc  common  cauftf  oi  all  crowned  heads.      Then,  army.      An  en.r.igcment  enfued,  in  which  the  Rom  n« 

takin.r    Polyftraf.s    by   the   hand,  «'  Give    Alexander  were   c'-featcd,   and  Valerian   taken  piifoner.       Sapor 

your  hand,  fays  he,  as   1   give   you  mine,  and  carry  purfuid  his  ajvai.tagts  with  fuch  irafoLncc  of  crurky, 

him,  in  my  name,  the  cnly  pledge  1  am  a'.k-  to  pive,  that  the  people  of  the  provinces  tork  aims,  fir'(  umkr 
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in  this  condition,  of  my  gratitude  and  afl'eaiou 
Hiving  uttered  thcfe  words,  he  expire",  in  the  arms  of 
Polylliatus.  Alexander  coming  up  a  fc^v  minutes 
after,  bewailed  his  death,  and  c;iufcd  hisbu  'y  to  be  in- 
terred with  the  highelt  honours.  The  traitor  Belfus 
i^eing  at  laft  re.hiced   to  extreme  difiiculties,   wisde- 


C;dhilus  a  Roman  general,  and  then  un.'.er  O.'.tnatus 
prince  of  Palmyicne.  I  liui  they  not  only  proteiPied 
thtrafelves  from  thj  insults  of  the  Perlian-,  but  even 
gij'nid  many  great  victories  ov^r  them,  airl  drove  Sa- 
por with  difgraceinto  his  own  '.ominions.  In  his  natch 
he  is  faid  to  have  nnde  life  of  the  bidies  of  his  usfoi- 
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l.vered  uo  by  his  own  men  iiake.'.  and  b.nind  into  the  tunate  prifoner-;  to  fill  up  the  hoUow  tondu,  and  to  fa- 
hands  of  the  Macedonians  ;  on  «hich  AKxander  gnv*:  cililate  the  prifTme  of  his.  carrij-es  ovrr  fuch  livers  as 
him  up  toOx;:thrcs  the  brotherof  Darius,  to  fufTerwh-it  lay  in  his  way.  On  his  return  to  Perlia,  he  was  foli- 
Tuininimcnt  he  (hould  think  proper,  rtutarch  tells  us  cited  by  the  kings  of  the  Cadutiins,  .Arnietiians,  Bac- 
that  he  was  executed  in  the  following  manner  :  Several  trians,  and  other  nations,  to  fet  Valerian  at  liberty; 
trees  bcir;>r  by  main  force  bent  down  to  the  ground,  but  to  no  purpofe.  On  the  contrary,  he  ufed  him  the  f^"^"'^ 
and  one  of  the  traitor's  limbs  tied  to  each  of  thtni,  the  worfc  ;  tre  ited  him  daily  with  indignities,  Lx.  his  foot  " 
trees,  as  they  weie  fufl^-red  to  return  to  their  n-.tural  upon  his  neck  when  he  mounted  his  hoife,  and,  as  is 
pofuion  fivw  back  with  fuch  violence,  thnt  each  car-  affirmed  by  foiiie,  fla)  e  1  f'im  alive  after  fome  years  con- 
ried  with  it  the  limb  that  w-,s  te.i  to  it.  finemcnt  ;  and  carded  his  fl<in  to  be  tanned,  which  he 
Thus  ended  the  empiie  of  Peifia,  2C9  years  after  it  kept  as  a  r;ionumcnt  of  his  v.ftory  over  the  Ron  ars. 
had  been  founded  by  Cyrus.  After  the  death  of  A-  This  extreme  inf.  lence  and  cruelty  was  followed  !iy  an 
lexaiider  the  Perfian  dominions  becan.e  fubjeif  to  Se-  uninterrupted  lourlc  of  miffort;ine.  Odenatus  deteat- 
Icucuo  Kicator,  ?nd  continued  fubject  to  him  for  62  ed  hiui  in  every  engagement,  and  even  fcemed  rea.'.y  to 
rears,  when  the  Paithlana  revoke*',  and  conquered  the  overchriw  hi«  empire  ;  ane!  atter  him  Aiiieli«;i  took 
"■rcateft  rart  of  them.  To  the  Parthians  tl  ey  conti-  amylc  vengeance  for  the  cptivity  or  V  hrian.  Saprr 
nued  fu'  jeft  for  475  years  ;  when  the  io\creignty  was  died  in  the  year  of  Chiifl  273  after  havin^»  r-igncd  3  i 
a-rjan   reflcred  to  the  Perfizns,   as   lelatei    under  tl-.e  years;   and  was  fuicecded   \\  his  for.  Hormifla?,  and 
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The  reflortr  of  the  Pevllan  mrnavchy  vas  Arta- 
xerxes,  or  Aitaxarcs,  who  was  not  only  a  private  per- 
fon,  I  ut  of  fpurious  birth.  HoAever,  he  ])o(l"efred 
great  abilities,  ty  whioli  means  he  executed  his  ?ral  i- 


he  by  Varans  I.      Concerning   both  tV.cfe  princes  we 
know  nothing   more  than   that   the  lormer   reigned  .1 
\ ear  and  ten   days,  and   the  1  tter  three  years;  after 
which  he  left  the  crown  to  V.Tanes  H.  who  fecms  tn 
have  Leen  fo  murh  awed  by  the  power  of  the  Ron  ans, 
Tioiis  -jroieds.'    he  was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne     that  he  diirlf  undertake  nothing     The  rell  of  the  Per- 
than  ht  took  the  ponipoua  title   of  kwg  of  k'wgi,   and     fian  hilfory,  to  the  overchiow  of  tV.c  cnpiie  by  the  Sa- 
forr.ied  a  defl^^n  of  reUoring   the   empire  to  its  anciuit     nicns,  at'.ords  nothing  lut  an  aci  ount  ol   their  eonti- 
plory.     He  tnere.''ore  ;;Eve  notice  to  the  Koiran  g.,ver-     uutd  invniitns  of  the  Kom^ii  empire,  which  more  pro- 
noih  cf  die  provinces  b»  rdering  on  his  dominion.,  thLt     per  ly  belongs  to  the  hillory  of    Rome:   nnd  to  which        jj 
he  had  a  i"d  right,  ;s  the   fiic-.tlfor   of  Cyiu'!,   to  all     therefore  we  lefer.     The  lafl  of  the  P.-rlian  monarchs,Tfi- FeiCa 
the  J.cfTcr  Afi..  ;   w!iich  he  therefore  con.rraudtd  them     of  the  line  of  Artaxa^es,  was  Ifdu-ertes.  or  Jezdegerc!,  "^"'l'" 
immediately  to  quit,  as   well   as   tie    provinces  <n  the     as  he  is  called  by  lie  Ar..biiin  an  J  Ptifiin  hillorians/^'^^^^j^  j 
frontiers  f  f  the  •;ii.icrt  Parthitn  kingdom,  which  weie     who  was  cotemporary  with  Omar  the  fei  oiid  c^l  pli  af  ,(,t  Sara- 
alreadv  his.      'He  confequence  of  this  «;;s  a  war  with     ter  M.ihomec.       He    was  Icarce  te;ted  on  the  iniotieiccm. 
Alexander  Seven's  the  Roir.ar  emperor.     Concerning     wlien  Ik  found  hinifelf  attaiked  I  y  a  pcweiful  army  of 
the  event  of  this  war  there  are  very  difierent  acci  tints.     Saracens  under  the  lon.iraiio  of  one  Sad,  who  invaded 
It  is  certain,  however,  thaf,  on  account  of  his  cNploits     the  country    ihiough  Clialdea.     The  Piiliau  gentral 
againft  AitaxaicT,  Alexander   took  the  titles  oJ  l\t-     took  all  imagi.iallc  [-aiiis  10  harafs  the  Ai-abs  on  tl  cir 
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HiaicVi  ;  and  having  an  army  fuperior  to  tlum  in  niim-  of  Hulaku,  liis  Ton  Abaki  fuccceded  to  his  extf.five 

bers,  employtd  them  continually  in  flvirnnilhes  ;  which  ('.ominions  ;  and  his  fiift  care  was  to  Ihut  up  all  the  " 

were  fomctirrieK  favourable  to  him  and  fonietime^  other-  avenues  of  his  empire  againft  the  other  princes  of  the 

wife.      But   Sad,  perceiving  that  this  lingering  war  race  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  reigned  in  different  parts 

would  deftroy  his  army,  dtttrmincd  to  haftcn  forward,  of  Tartary.      His  precaution,-.,  however,  were  of  httle 

and  force  the  enemy  to  a  gcner.il  engagement.     The  avail  ;  for  in  tlie  very  beginnin:;  of  his  reign  he  was 

Peifians  declined  this  for  a  long  cime  ;   bi;t  at  length,  invaijed  by  Barkan  Khan,  of  the  race  of  Jagatay  llie 

finding  a  i  onvciiicnt  pi  :in  w!icre  ;ill  their  forces  might  fon  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  from  Gre.it  Bukharia,  with  an 

aft,  thty  drew  up  in  order  of  haltle,  and  rcfolved  to  army  of  300,000  men.      Abaka  was  but  indifferently 

wait  for  the  Arabs.     Sad  havin.^  (^ifpofed  hi«  men   in  prepared   to   oppofe  fuch    a  formidable   power  ;   but, 

the  btfl  order  he  could,  attacked  tht  Ptrfr.ns  wiih  the  hrippily  for  Kim,  his  antagonilt  died  before  the  armie* 

iitmoft  fiuy.      Ilie  battle  laftcd  three  days  and  three  came  to  an  engagement,  upon  which  the  invaders  d:f- 

nights ;  the  Perfians  retiring  continu:dly  from  one  port  ptyfed  and  returned   to  Taitsry.      !n  the  yint  12*^+, 

to  another,  till  at  laft  they  were  entirely  defeated  ;  and  Armenia  and  Anatolia  weie  ravaged  by  the  Mamlucks 

thus  the  capital  City,  and  the  gieateft  part  of  the  do-  from    Egypt,   but  were  oblit'ed  to   fly  from  Abaka  ; 

minions  of  Pcrfia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs.  TI;c  who  thus  feemed   to  be  ellaMifhed  in  the  pofrefPion  of 

conquerors  fcized  the  treafures  of  the  king  ;     which  an  empire  almoft  as  txtenfive  as  that  of  the  ancient 

were  fo  vaft,  that,  according  to  a  Mahometan  tradition,  Perfiari  kings.    His  tranquillity,  however,  was  of  (hort 

their  prophet  gave  the  Saracen  army  a  miraculous  view  duration  ;    for  in  12G8  his  dominions  were  inv;;ded  by 

of  iliofc-  treafuris  before  the  engagement,  in  order  to  Boiak  Khan,  a  prince  likewife  of  the  race  of  Jaf^atay, 

eiiccuraee  them  to  fight.  with  an  army  of  ico,coo  men.     He  quickly  reduced 

After  the  lols  of  this  battle,  Jezdegerd  retired  into  ti.e  province  of  Choraffan,   where  he   m.et  with  little 

ChorafTan,  where  he  maintained  himftif  as  king,  ha-  oppofition,  and  in  1269  advanced  as  far  as  AderLijm, 

ving  under  his  fubjefticn  two  other  provinces,  named  where  Abaka  had  the  bulk  of  his  forces.     A  bloody 

Kerman  and  Se^eJIan.    But  after  he  had  reigned  in  this  buttle  cnfued  ;   in   which   Abaka  was  viciorious,  and 

limited  manner  for  19  years,  one  of  the  governors  of  Borak  obliged  to  fly  into  Tartary,  with  the  lofs  of  alt 

the  few   towns  he  had  left  betrayed  it,  and  c;dled   in  his  baggage  and  great  part  of  his  army.      Abaka  died 

the  Turks.     This  place  was  called  Meroii,  feated  on  in  1282,  after  a  reign  of  i  7  year";,  not  without  fufpl- 

the  river  Gihon   or  Odus.       Jez  iegerd    immediately  cion  of  being  po'foned  ;  and  was  fuccceded  by  his  I  ro- 

marched  againfl  the  rebels  and  their  allies.      The  Per-  ther  Ahmed  Khan.      He  was  the  fiift  of  the  family  of 

fians  were  defeated  ;    and   the  imfortnnate  monarch,  Jenghiz    Khat)   who   embinctd    Mahomttaiiifm  ;     but 

having  with  nniLh  difhculty  reached  the  river,   found  Hfither  he  nor  liis  fuccefTors  appear  to  have  been ''n  the 

there  a  little  boat,  and  a  filhermau  to  whom  it  belong-  Icafl  vcifeil  in  the  arts  of  government  ;  for  the  Petfian 

«d.   'I  he  king  oflVrtd  him  a  bracelet  of;  recious  (loncs  ;  hillciy,  from  this  period,  becnnies  only  an  account  of 

but  the  fellow,  equally  brutal  and  ftupi.l,  told  him  that  infurreftions,  murders,  rebellions,  and  poifoiiings,  till 

his  fare  was  five  farthings,  and  th^t  he  would  neither  the  year  1335,  when   it   fplit   all   to  pieces,  and  was 

take  more  nor  lefs.     While  they  difputed,  a  party  of  pofTeficd  by  a  great  number  of  petty   princes;  all  of  Under  Ta- 

the  rebel  horfecameup,  and  knowing  Jezdegerd,  kill-  whom  wer«  rt  peipecuai  war  with  each  other  till  the  me'"la''c 

<d  him  in  the  year  652.  time'of  Timur   Eeg,  or  Tamerlane,  who  once  more ^"^ '^''' ''"^' 

Jezdegerd  left  behind  him  a  fon  named  Firouz,  and  reduci'd  them  all  under  one  jurifdiftion.  "  °'^' 

a  daughter  named  Dai-..     The  latter  cfpoufed  Bollc-         After  the  dtsth  of  T:  merlane,   Perfia  continued  to 

nay,   whom  the  rabbinical  writers  have  dignified  with  be  governed  by  his  fon  Shah  Rukh,  a  wife  and  villant 

the  title  of  the  bead  of  <he  captivity  ;  and  who,   in  facl,  prince:   but  immediately  after  hi^  death  fell   into  tie 

was  the  prince  of  the  Jews  fettled  in  Chaldea.    As  for  fame  confufion  as  before  ;  being  hehi  by  a  great  num- 

Fiiouz,  he  ftill  preferved  a  little  principality  ;  and  vvlien  her  of  petty  tyrants,  till  the  1  et^inning  of  the  16th  ctn- 

he  died,  left  a  daugb.ter  named  Miih  .tfnd^  who  mar-  tury,    when   it   was  conquered  by  Shall   Ifmacl   oali, 

ried  Walid  the  fon  of  the  caliph  Abdalmalek,  by  whom  or  Scfi  ;  of  whofe  family   we  have  the  following  ac-        ,. 

flie  had  a  fon  named  I'eziJ,  who  b-xame  caliph,  and  count.      His  father  was  Sheykh   H  lyder  or   Haydr,  Conquered 

confequently  fovereign  of  Perfia  ;   and  fo  far  was  this  the  fon  of  Sultan  Juneyd,  the  fon  of  Sheykh  Ibrahim, 'y.'foia^l 

prince  from  thinking  himfelf  above  claiming  the  title  the  fon  of  Sheykh  Ali,  the  fon  of  Sheykh  Mufa,  the''"'-^' 

derived  from  his  mother,  that  he  conltanlly  llylcd  him-  fon  of  Sheykh  Sell,  who  was  the  13th  in  a  diretl  line 

it\{  the  f',n  of  Khnfrou  king  of  Perfia,  the  dffcetidnnt  of  the  from  Ali  the  fon-in-Iaw   of   the    prophet    Mahomet. 

caliph  Maroan,  and  among  whofe  anceflors  on  the  fide  of  When  Tamerlane  returned  from  the  defeat  of  Bajazit 

the  mother  <u>ere  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  Ihacan.  the  Turkifh  fiiltan,  he  carried  with  him  a  great  num 

Perfia  continued  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  Arabs  till  tlie  ber  of  captives  out  of  Karainania  and  Anatolia,  all  of 

decline  of  the   Saracen  empire,  when  it  was  fcizid  by  whom  he  intended  to  put  to  death  on  feme  remarkable 

various  ufurpers,  till  the  time  of  Jenghiz  Khan,   who  occafion  ;  and  with  this  refolntion  he  entered  Ardebil, 

conquered  it  as  well   as  alm.jll  all  the    red  of  Aha.  or  Ardcvil,  a  city  of  Adcrbljan,  about  25  miles  to  tb« 

After  his  death,  winch   happened  in   the  year    1227,  eafl  of  Taui  us,  where  he  continued  for  fome  days.   At 

Perfia,  togethei  with  the  neighbourinf^  countries,  were  this  time  lived  in   that  city  the   Sheykh   Safi  or  Stfi 

governed   by  officers  appointed  by  his  fucceflbrs,  who  al  ovementioned,  reputed  by  the  inhabitants  to  ie  a 

reigned  at  Ka-raicorom,  in  the  caltcrn  pait'.  of  Tartary,  faint  ;   and,  as  fuel),  much  reverenced  by  them.      The 

till  the  year  1  2  < 3,  when  it  became  once  more  the  feat  fame  of  Safi's  fandity  fo  much  move''.  Tamerlane,  that 

of  a  mighty  cnpire  under  Hul.iku  the  Mogul,  who  in  he  paid  him   frequent  viiits  ;  an  !,  when  he  was  about 

I2<;6  aloliflied  the   khalitat,    by   taking  the  city   of  to  depart,  promifed  to  grant  w  hatevcr  fiivcur  he  fliould 

Bagdad,  as  jelated  under  that  article.  After  the  death  aflc.     Shtykh  Cufi,  who  had  been  informed  of  Taraer- 
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Pirrfii.  lan.-'s  defigTi  to  put  tl:c  captives  to  death,  requefted  of 
*-  »  t!ic  conqueror  iliac  he  would  fpare  the  lives  of  thole 
unfortunate  men.  Tamerlane,  dcfirous  of  obligiii;^ 
him,  not  only  giantcd  this  rc-que!^,  but  delivered  them 
up  to  him  to  be  difpi'fed  of  ns  he  thought  lit  i  upon 
wliich  the  Sheykh  furnifhcd  them  with  clothes  and 
ether  necetTaties  ae  well  as  lie  could,  and  fcnt  tl-.cm 
home  to  their  refpedlive  C'lunlrles.  This  generous  adlion 
prove:',  very  beneficial  to  the  family  ;  for  the  people 
were  fo  much  affcdted  with  fiich  an  extraordinary  in- 
ftan.e  of  virtue,  tliat  they  repaired  i.i  great  numbers  to 
Sati,  bringing  with  them  confiJerible  prefeiits ;  and 
this  fo  frequently,  that  few  days  pafTed  in  which  he  wa3 
not  vifited  by  mar.y.  Thus  the  defcendaiita  of  the 
Sheykh  made  a  coufjicuous  figure  till  the  year  1486, 
v."he:i  thty  wcriiil  deftroycd  by  the  Turkmans  except 
Jfiiiael,  who  fled  to  Ghilan.,  where  he  lived  un'ier  the 
protcAion  of  the  king  of  that  country  ;  aftf  r  which  he 
became  confpictious  on  the  followin;j  occrfion. 

There  was  at  that  time,  among  tlic  Mahometans,  a 
vafl  numl  er  of  people  difperfed  over  Afn  ;  and  among 
tritfe  a  particular  p:irty  who  followed  that  of  Haydr 
the  father  of  Ifmael,  which  Sheykh  S-fi,  one  of  his 
anceftoif,  had  bmught  into  gre.il  reputation.  Ifmael, 
who  had  affumed  the  funiame  of  S'J:,  or  Strgt,  finding 
that  Penia  was  all  in  corfufFon,  and  hearing  that  there 
was  a  great  number  of  the  Hiyderi.in  feci  in  Kara- 
mania,  removed  thither.  There  he  coUtiled  7000  of 
his  party,  all  devoted  to  the  interefl;  of  his  family  ; 
and  while  I.e  was  yt-t  only  14  ye:irs  of  aije,  conquered 
Shirwan.  After  this  he  purfu^d  his  conquclts  ;  and 
as  his  nntsgonifts  never  united  to  oppofe  him,  had 
conquered  the  greatull  part  of  Perfia,  and  reduced  the 
city  of  Bagdad  by  the  year  1510.  Plowever,  his 
conquefts  on  the  weft  fide  were  foon  flopped  by  the 
Turks  ;  for,  in  nil,  he  received  a  great  defeat  from 
Selim  I.  who  took  Tauris  ;  and  would  probably  have 
crufhcd  the  empire  of  Ilmatl  in  its  infancy,  had  he 
rot  thought  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  more  important 
than  that  of  Perfia.  After  his>  defeat  by  Selim, 
Ifmael  never  undertook  any  thing  of  confcquence.  He 
ditd  in  1  523,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  cldtil  fon 
Thamafp  I. 

The  new  (hah  was  a  man  of  very  limited  abilities, 
and  was  therefore  invaled  by  the  Turks  almolt  iidlant- 
ly  on  his  acoeffion  to  the  throne.  However,  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  by  an  inundation,  which  overflowed 
iheir  camp,  and  which  frightened  them  with  its  rel 
colour,  proliably  arifing  from  the  nature  of  the  foil 
over  which  it  paiTed.  Thamafp,  however,  reduced 
Georgia  to  a  province  of  the  Perfian  empire  ;  that 
cotintry  being  in  his  time  divided  among  a  number  of 
petty  princes,  \\ho,  by  reafon  of  their  divifions,  were 


,        able  to  make  little  oppofition. 
\t\  'n  of  The  reigns  of  the  fiicceeding 


Hei^n  of  ^  "c  reigns  ot  the  liicceeoing  princes  afford  nothing 

Khah  Ab-    remarkahle  till  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas  1.   furnamed 

basthe        t},e  Great.    He  af.ended  the  throne  in  the  year  1584  ; 

"*  ■         and   his   lirft  care  was  to  recover  from  the  Turks  and 

Tartars  the  large  picvlnces  they  had  fcized  which  for- 

nierly  belonged  to  the  Pcrfian  c;r.pire.    He  I'egan  with 

declaring  war  ag3inft  tLe  latter,  who  had  feized  the 

fined  part  of  ChorafTan.     Accordingly,  h;iving  raiftd 

a  powerful  army,  he  entered  that  province,   where  .he 

ivas  met  by  Abd.dlah  Khan  the  chief  of  the  Ufheck 

Trrtars.     The  two  awnies  lay  in  fi^ht  of  each  other 
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for  fix  months;  hut  at  length  Abbas  attacked  and  rerfit 
defeated  his  enemies,  forciijg  them,  for  that  time,  to  """"V""' 
abandon  ChorafT'.n.  Here  he  continued  for  three  years ; 
and  on  his  leaving  that  place,  fixed  the  ftat  of  govern- 
ment at  Ifpahan,  where  it  h,  s  continued  ever  fince. 
His  next  expedition  was  ai;ain(l  the  Turks,  llnder- 
ftanding  that  the  garrifi  n  of  I'aurts  was  in  no  expec- 
tation of  an  enemy,  he  formed  a  dcfign  of  furprifing 
the  place  ;  and  having  privately  affemblcd  a  few  for- 
ces, he  marched  with  fuch  celerity,  that  he  rcahid  a 
pafs  called  SIMi,  very  n;ar  Tauris,  in  fix  days,  though 
it  is  ufually'  18  or  20  days  journey  for  the  caravan*. 
Here  the  Turks  had  polted  a  few  foldiers,  rathtr  for 
the  purpofe  of  colltdting  the  cultoms  on  fiith  <  ommo- 
dities  as  were  brought  that  way,  than  of  defending  the 
pafs  again il  an  enemy.  Before  they  came  in  fight  of 
this  pafs.  Abbas  and  fome  of  his  cfficers  lel't  ll;c  reft 
of  the  army,  and  rode  !  riik'.y  np  to  the  turnpike. 
Here  the  fecretaiy  of  the  culto.Tihoule,  taking  them 
for  merchants,  denr.anded  t!ie  ufual  duties.  A^^.a^  re- 
plied, that  the  perfon  who  had  the  purfc  was  behind, 
hut  at  the  fame  time  ordered  fomc  money  to  be  giv.  a 
him.  But  while  th;  fccretary  was  counting  it,  he  wa3 
fiiddcnly  ftabbed  by  the  Shah's  order ;  and  the  officer* 
who  were  with  him  fuddenly  falling  upon  the  few  fol- 
diers  who  were  there,  obliged  them  to  fubmit  ;  after 
which  he  entered  the  pafs  with  his  army.  The  go- 
vernor of  Tauris  marched  out  with  all  the  troops  he 
could  coUeA  on  fo  Ihort  a  warning  ;  but  being  inferior 
to  the  Perfians,  he  was  utterly  deiciited,  and  hinifelf 
taken  priloner  ;  afcer  which  the  ci'y  was  obligeJ  to 
fubmit,  "as  alfo  a  number  of  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. One  city  only,  called  Oiuml,  being  very 
flrongly  fituated,  refilled  all  the  cfTotts  of  Abbas  ;  but 
was  ai  Lft  taken  by  the  iffillance  of  the  Curds,  whom 
he  gained  over  by  promiling  to  fliare  the  plunder  of 
the  place  with  them.  But  iiiltead  ot  this,  he  formed 
a  defign  to  cut  thtm  all  off  at  once  ;  ftaring  that  thty 
might  at  another  time  do  tbe  Turks  a  fcrvice  of  the 
fame  nature  thf.t  they  had  done  to  him  juil  now.  For 
this  reafon  he  invited  their  chiefs  to  dine  with  him  ; 
and  having  Ijrought  them  to  a  tent,  the  entrance  to 
which  had  feveral  tutningf,  he  ftation.d  on  the  infide 
two  executioners,  who  cut  ofl'thc  heads  ot  the  guells  a 
foon  as  they  entered. 

After  this  Shah  Abbas  confiderably  enlarged  his  do- 
minions, and  repelled  two  dangerouc  invalionb  of  the  < 
Turks.  He  attempted  alfo  to  promote  commerce,  and 
civilize  his  fubjedts ;  but  llained  all  his  great  actions 
by  his  abominable  cruelties,  which  he  praftifed  on  every 
one  who  gave  him  the  le«ll  taufe  of  offence  ;  nay,  fre- 
quently without  any  caufe  at  all.  He  took"  the  Ifle  of 
Ormus  from  the  Portuguefe,  who  hr;d  kept  it  lince 
15  7,  by  the  affiltance  of  fome  Englilh  fhips  in  1622  ; 
and  died  fix  years  after,  aged  70. 

The  princes  who  fucceeded  Shah  Abbas  the  Great, 
were  remarkable  only  for  their  cruelties  and  debauch- 
eries, which  occafioned  a'rcvoliition   in   17 16,   «hca 
the  Shah  KufTein  was  dethroned  by  the  Afghans,  a 
people    inhabituig    the    cou-^try    between    Perfia  and 
India;  who  being  rppreflcd  by  the  miniftcrs,  revolted 
under  the  conduft  ot  one  Merewcis.     The  prin-es  of  Hlflory 
the  Afghan  race  continued  to  enjoy   the    fovereignty  .  /  Khouli 
for  no  more  than  16  years,  when  Alliraff  the  reigning  Khan, 
flish  was  dethroned  by  ens  of  his  officers*.     On  this  *  '>«  ^'^ 
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TWmaTp,  .oijierwife  cdled  Ptince  Y^nrm&s,  tlie  only 
■"  furvivor  of  the  family  of  Abbas,  atTenibling  ?.n  army, 
invited  into  liis  ftrvice  Nadir  Khan,  who  had  obtain- 
ed great  rcputttion  for  hi'  valour  and  conduit.  He 
was  the  fon  of  a  Ptrfian  nobkmun,  on  the  frontiers  of 
TJlbtck 'laitary  ;  and  his  uncle,  who  wa3  his  guar- 
dian, keeping  hira  out  of  poffeflion  of  the  callle  and 
'Cllatc,  which  was  b's  inheiitar.ee,  he  took  to  nibbing 
the  caravans  ;  an.',  having  increafed  his  followers  to 
upwards  of  joco  n.cn,  became  the  terror  of  that  part 
ot  the  country,  and  efpeci?lly  of  his  uncle,  who  had 
fcized  his  eliate.  His  uncle  thtretore  rtfolved  to  make 
his  peace  with  hirii,  and  with  th;.:  view  invited  him  to 
the  callle,  where  he  entertained  bim  in  a  ipleiidid  man- 
ner ;  but  Nadir  Khr-n  orL:ered  his  thro..t  to  be  cut 
next  night,  and  all  hi&  peo;,le  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
catUe.  No  fooner  had  Nudir  Klian  got  the  command 
of  the  Pel  Can  army,  than  he  attacked  and  defeated  the 
ufivper  Elriff,  put  him  to  desth,  and  recovered  all  the 
places  the  'lurks  and  Ruffians  had  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  during  the  rtbelliou  ;  and  then  prince  1  ha- 
jnas  fetmed  to  be  tllabliflicd  on  the  throne  :  tut  Nadir 
Khan,  to  wiioni  1  hamas  hud  given  the  name  of  Tha- 
mns  Kouli  Khan,  tl'.at  is,  -the  Slave  of  Thamas,  think- 
ing his  fervices  not  fuffitiently  rewarded,  and  pretend- 
ing tb;;t  the  king  had  a  ddign  aga'ait  his  life,  or  at 
koll  to  fet  him  afide,  confpired  a.^aii.ft  his  fovereign, 
md  put  him  to  death,  as  is  iuppoftd  :  aiter  which,  he 
vfnrpcd  the  tnrone,  ftyling  liimiell  i)hah  Nadir,  or 
King  Njdir- 

He  afterwards  hid  Cege  to  Candahor,  of  which  a 
fon  of  Mcreweis  had  poiicffed  liimfclf.  While  he  lay 
at  tliis  ficgc,  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  being  di- 
ftrarted  with  faftions,  one  of  the  psrties  invited  .Shah 
Nadir  to  come  to  their  affutance,  and  betrirjed  the  Mo- 
gul into  his  hands.  He  thereupon  marched  to  Delhi, 
the  capital  of  India,  and  fummoned  all  the  viceroys 
and  governors  of  provinces  to  attend  him,  and  bring 
with  them  eU  the  treafurtB  they  could  raife;  and  thofe 
that  did  not  tving  as  muck  as  he  expefled,  he  tortured 
and  put  to  death.  Having  thus  «mj(red  the  greateft 
treafiire  that  ever  prince  was  mailer  of,  he  returned  to 
Perfia,  giving  the  Mogul  bis  liberty,  on  conlition  of 
his  refigning  the  provinces  on  the  well  fide  of  the  In- 
dus to  the  crown  of  Pcrfia.  He  afterwards  m:ide  a 
conqucd  ofUfbe  kTartary,  and  plundered  Bochara  the 
capital  city.  '1  hen  he  marchtd  againlt  the  Dagillan 
Taitars;  but  lofl  gr -iit  part  of  his  army  in  their  moun- 
tains, u  ithout  fighting.  He  defeated  the  Turks  in 
feveral  engagements;  but  laying  fiege  to  Bagdad,  was 
twice  compelled  to  raife  the  ficge.  He  proceeded  to 
change  the  religion  of  Perfia  to  that  of  Omar,  hanged 
up  the  cuief  piiells,  put  his  own  fon  to  death,  and  was 
guiltv  of  fiicli  cruelty,  that  he  was  at  length  afl.iflina- 
ted  by  his  own  rchticns,  anno  i  747.  A  contclt  upon 
this  enfucd  between  thcfe  relations  for  the  crown, 
which  has  rendered  Perfia  a  fcene  of  the  moll  horrible 
confufion  tor  upwards  ot  40  years. 

The  reader  will  torm  fome  notion  of  the  troubles  of 
this  unhappy  country  from  the  following  ftrics  of 
pretenders  to  the  thron'?  between  the  death  of  Nadir 
and  the  accciTion  of  Kerim  Kh.n.  Wc  give  it  from 
Francklin's  Obl'crvalions  "  ill,  Adil  Shah. —  :d,  Ibra- 
heem  Shah.— 3d,  Shah  Rokii  Shah.  -4th,  Sulccman 
^hah.— 5th,    Ifmneel  Shah.— 6ih,   Azad  Khan  Af- 
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ghan.— 7tV.,  HcCun  -Kban  Kejar.— 8lh,  ATi  Mwaati  ^ 
Khan  Bukhteari. —  9th,  Kerim  Khan  Ziind. 

"  Their  reigns,  or  more  propeily  the  length  of  time 
they  refpeclively  governed  with  tlieir  paity,  were  as 
follows:  Adil  Shah,  nine  months.  Ibrahee.-n  Shati, 
fix  months.  Shah  Rokh  Shah,  after  a  variety  ot  re- 
volutions, at  length  regained  the  city  of  Mefchid:  he  is 
now  alive  (17S7},  and  above  8c  years  of  age,  reigning 
in  Khorafan,  under  the  direAion  of  his  fon  Niiflir  Ul- 
lah  Mecrza.  Suleeman  Shah  and  Ifm-eil  Shah  in 
about  forty  days  were- both  cut  off,  almoft  as  foon  aj 
they  were  elevated.  Azad  Khan  Afghan,  one  of 
Kerim  Khans  moll  formidable  rivals  and  competitors, 
was  fubJueJ  by  him,  brought  prifoner  to  Shiracz, 
and  died  there  a  natural  death.  HufTun  Khan  Kejar, 
another  of  Kerim  Khaa's  competitors,  was  befieging 
Shirauz,  when  his  amiy  fuddenly  mutinied  and  dcferted 
him.  The  mutiny  Was  attributed  to  their  want  of  pay. 
A  parly  fent  by  Kerim  Khan  took  him  prifoner.  Hij 
head  was  inllanlly  cut  off,  and  prefcnted  to  Kerim 
Khan.  His  family  were  brought  captives  to  Sh'f^uz. 
They  were  well  treated,  and  had  their  liberty  givea 
them  fcon  after,  under  an  obli,Tation  not  to  quit  the 
city.  Ali  Merdan  Khan  was  killed  by  a  mulkct-fh  t 
as  he  was  walking  on  the  ramparts  of  M,.fcliid  encou- 
raging his  men.  Kerim  Khan  Zund,  ly  biith  a  Ciu- 
dilian,  was  a  molt  favourite  officer  of  N?.dir  Shah, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  de'.th  was  in  the  fouthtrn  pro- 
vinces. Shirauz  and  other  places  had  declared  for 
him.  He  i'ound  means  at  lall,  after  vaiious  encoun- 
tcrt  with  doubtiul  fuccefc,  completely  to  fubdue  all 
his  rivals,  and  finally  to  eftablilh  himfelf  as  ruler  of 
all  Perfia.  He  was  in  power  about  30  years-;  the  Kermi 
latter  part  of  which  he  governed  Perfia  under  the  ap^hantn. 
ptlktion  of  vakeel  orregtnt,  for  he  never  woul.l  'C'^tiveJ.'^]'  *£ 
the  title  of  Shah.  He  made  Shirauz  tl.e  chief  city  r.ear  30 
of  his  refidence,  in  gratitude  for  the  aflillance  he  had  years, 
received  fron>  its  inhabitants  .:nd  thofe  of  the  fouthcrn 
provinces.  He  died  in  the  year  1779,  "E'stted  by 
all  his  lubjeiSls,  who  cfteemed  and  honoured  him  as 
the  glory  of  Perfia.  «  g^ 

"  When  the  death  of  Kerim  Kban  was  announced  in  rwcnty- 
ihe  city,  much  confufion  arofe;  two  and  twenty  of  the  two  ofHcers 
principal  ofiicers  of  the  army,  men  of  high  rank  and  J '^^  P"*; 
family,  took  poffcffion  of  the  ark,  or  citadel,  with  a'j^,  ^;j^jj|_ 
lefokition   to  acknowledge  Abul   Futiah   Khan   (the 
eldell  fon  of  the  Ictc  Vakeel)  a^  their  fovereign,  and 
to  defend  him  agaiiill  all  other  pietcndcrs  ;   whereupon        g, 
Zikea  Khan,  a  relation  of  the  late  Vakeel  by  the  mo-  zikca 
thcr's  fide,  who  was  poiTeired  of  immenfe  wealth,  en-l^han 
lilled  a  great  part  of  the  army  into  his  pay,  by  giving 
them  very  coiifiderable  bounties.     Zikea  Khan  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Zand  (or  the  Lackeries)  ;  a  man  remark-       j, 
ably  pr«ud,  cruel,  and  unrelenting.     Having  afLml)led  Btficgcf 
a  large  body  ot  troops,  he  immediately  marched  thtmthc  citadcL 
to  the  citadel,  and  laid  clofe  fiege  to  it  lot  the  fp.ice 
ot  three  days  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  fiiid':)g  he 
could  ncit  take  it  by  force,  he  had  recourfe  to  treachery.       *j 
To  each  of  the  prmciyial  khans  he  feni  a  written  paper,  ^-"'P'''y' 
by  which  he   fwore  upon  the   Koran,    that  it    they  p,jj„s  t^, 
would  come  out  and  fubmit  to  him,  not  a  hair  of  theircrMicc  the 
heads  fliould  be   touched^  and   that  they  lliould  have ■  ">«"''>*'• 
their  etl'efts  fecured  to  them.     Upon  this  a  '^'"""'"■rj'l-'fj^ 
lion   was  held  by  them  ;   and   it  appe.irinij  that  they 
ceuld  not  fubfill  many  days  longer,  they  agreed  to 
Y  2  furrender 
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Pffi?.  furreniler  themfclves,  firmly  relyinjr  on  the  promifcs 
""~v~~-  that  had  been  made^thcm.  Ziken  Khan,  in  the  mtan 
litBc,  gave  private  ori'.er.)  for  t!ic  khans  to  be  feizcd, 
anJ  brouj^ht  fcparatcly  before  liim  as  tiiey  came  out 
of  the  citadel.  His  orders  wtie  tirittly  obeyed,  and 
thife  deluded  men  were  all  maffacred  in  his  prtfcnce  : 
he  was  fei.ted  the  whole  time,  fealling  his  eyes  on  the 
cruel  fpeftacle. 

"Zikca  Khan's  tyranny  became  foon  intolerable,  and 
he  was  cut  i  fT  by  liis  own  bodyguard,  when  Abul 
Futt;^h  Khan,  who  was  at  the  time  in  the  camp,  was 
proclaimed  kinjjby  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  troops, 
whom  he  immcdiatily  led  lack  to  Shirauir.  Onhisai- 
rival  he  wan  acknowledged  :i8  fovereign  by  all  ranks  of 
people,  and  t(;ok  quiet  pofFcniun  of  the  j^overnmtnt. 

"  Mahomed  Sadick  Khan,  only  brother  of  the  late 
Kerim  Khan,  who  had  during  ti-.at  prince's  life  filled 
the  high  office  of  Legleibeg  of  Fars,  and  had  been 
appointed  guardian  of  his  fon  ALul  Futtah  Khan,  was 
at  this  period  governor  of  the  city  of  Buflbra,  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Perfians,  previous  to  the  vakeel's 
death.  Upon  hearing  the  news  of  his  brother's  de- 
ceafe  he  became  ambitious  of  reigning  alone,  and  from 
that  inttant  formed  fchemes  fcr  the  dellruftion  of  his 
nephew  ;  but  as  it  was  necetfary  for  him  to  be  on  the 
fpot  for  the  advancement  of  his  views,  he  determined 
to  withdraw  the  Pcrfian  garrifon  from  BuflTora,  who 
were  all  devoted  to  his  intereft  :  accordingly  he  eva- 
cuated that  place,  and  marched  immediately  for  Shi- 
ran?.. 

•'  1  he  news  of  Sadick  Khan's  approach  threw  tht  in- 
habitants of  Shirauz  into  the  greateft  confternation  : 
their  minds  were  varloufly  agitated  on  the  oceafion  ; 
fome,  from  his  known  public  charafler,  expefted  he 
would  honcftly  fulfil  the  commands  of  his  deceafed 
brother;  others,  who  had  bten  witneffea  to  the  con- 
fufion  of  former  times,  on  Cmihr  occafions,  rightly 
imagined  that  he  would  fet  up  for  hinifelf ;  and  indeed 
thif  proved  to  be  the  cafe  :  for  having  entered  Shirauz 
a  very  few  days  after,  he  caufed  AV)ul  Futtah  Khan  to 
he  feized,  deprived  of  fight,  and  put  into  dole  con- 
finement. 

"  After  this  event,  Sadick  Khan  openly  afTumed  the 
government.  As  foon  as  the  intelligence  reached  Ali 
Mutad  Khan,  who  was  at  Ifpahan,  that  lord  inftantly 
rebelled  :  deeming  himfell  to  have  an  equal  right  to 
the  government  with  Sadick  Khan,  as  in  fa£l  he  had, 
he  could  ill  lirook  the  thought  of  being  obedient  to 
him,  and  openly  declared  himfelf  a  C'.mpetitor  for  the 
empire.  Perfia  was  by  this  means  again  involved  in 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  Ali  .Mural  Khan  in- 
deed took  pofRffion  of  Shirauz,  alTumed  the  govern- 
ment, and  gave  to  the  empire  the  flattering  profpeft 
of  being  fetlied  under  the  government  of  one  man  ; 
but  thi.  profpeA  was  foon  obfcured  by  the  power  and 
credit  acquired  by  -Akau  Mahome;!  Khan." 

On  the  night  following  Kerim  Khr.n's  death,  this 
man  found  means  to  make  his  efcjpe  from  Shiiauz, 
Khan  col-  and  fleil  10  the  northward,  where  colledting  fome  troops, 
kfls troops, ijg  foon  made  hlmfclf  mailer  of  Mazan.lcran  and  Ghi- 
^Pj  "*:'"■  Ian,  and  >yas  proJairacd  ne-^rly  about  the  time  that 
Ali  Murad  Khan  had  tiken  Shirauz.  '•  It  is  remark- 
able (lays  our  au'.hor),  that  1rom  1  is  firft  entering  into 
conipetiti  n  f  r  'he  government,  ae  hav  been  fuocefsSul 
in  every  bittic  wbich  he  ha  fought.    He  is  an  eunuch, 
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having  been  made  fo  whilft  an  infant,  by  the  command 
of  Nadir  Shah,  but  polTelTes  great  perfonal  bravery."    "" 

Ail  Murad  Khan,  hearing  of  the  fuccefs  of  Akau 
Mahomed  Khan,  determined  to  go  agaiull  him  ;  but 
as  lie  was  prcvioufly  proceeding  to  Ifpahan  to  fuppref* 
a  rebellion,  he  fell  fuddcnly  from  his  horfe  and  expired 
on  the  fpot. 

"  At  this  period  Jaafar  Khan,  the  elded  and  onlyj^^fj,' 
furviving  fon  of  Sadick,Khan,  was  governorof  Khum8;khan  at 
he  dicmed  this  a  favourable  opporuinity  to  afltrt  hisf*^'''- f"'' 
pretenfionsto  the  government,  and  immediately  march-''"'',""'" 

J  1_       1        .  11.  rf      1  ,  r       to  the  iro- 

ed  witri  wliattevv  troops  he  h  :d  to  Ifp^lian  :   li>on  after y,.rnm^( 

his  arrival  he  was  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  mal- 
contents, who  were  then  in  arms.  In  thisfitution 
he  remained  feme  time;  but  Akau  Mahouicd  Khaii 
coming  down  upon  him  wiih  his  army,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  rifk  his  fate  in  a  battle,  and,  being  defeated, 
fled  with  the  fmall  remains  of  his  troops,  takin^^  the 
roa  1  to  Shlrau'Z.  Soon  a:ter  finding  hinifelf  ftrcngth- 
encd  by  an  increafe  of  his  aimy,  he  determined  to 
venture  a  fecond  ePgagemeKt  with  his  of  poiient  .-^kau 
Mahomed  Khan  ;  and  for  this  piirpofe  marched  with 
hio  army  towards  Ifpahan:  the  two  armies  n:ct  neari-y  .Akau 
Ye/dekhart,  when  a  liattlc  enfued,  and  Akau  Maho-Mahomei 
med  Khan's  fuperior  fortune  again  prevailing,  Jaafar  *• 
Khan  was  defeated,  and  retired  to  Shiiauz,  which 
he  quitted  on  the  25lh  of  June  1787,  and  Ihortly  after 
marched  his  army  to  the  northward,  but  returned  in 
Oftober  without  having  eflefted  any  thing."  Such 
was  the  date  of  Perfia  in  1788.  Mr  Francklin,  from 
whofe  excellent  Oijirvalionj  on  a  Tour  maile  in  the  years 
1786-7  thtfe  particulars  are  moftly  extrifted,  fays 
that  Jaafar  Khan  is  the  rauft  "  likely,  in  cafe  of  fuc- 
cefs againfl  his  opponent,  to  rellore  the  country  to  a 
happy  and  .-eputable  ftate  ;  but  it  will  require  a  long 
foaee  of  time  to  recover  it  from  the  calimities  into 
which  the  ditferent  revolutions  have  brought  it  :—  a 
country,  if  an  oriental  metaphor  may  be  allowed,  once 
blooming  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  fair  and  flourifhing 
to  the  eye  ; — now,  fad  reverfe  !  defpoiltfd  and  leaflefi 
by  the  cruel  ravages  of  war,  and  defoUtin^  conten- 
tion." 

Aa  to  the  air  and  climate  of  this  countty,  confitJf'Air  r.nd 
ing  the  great  extent  thereof,  it  cannot  but  be  very  dif-climaicc 
ferent,  according  to  the  fituation  of  its  itveral  parts ; Perfia. 
fome  being  frozen  with   cold,  whilft  others  are  burnt 
with  heat  at  the  fame  time  of  the  year.     The   air, 
whenver  it  is  cold,  is  dry  ;  but  where  it  is  extremely 
hot,  it  is  fomctimes  moiit.      ..%  11  along  the  coail  of  the 
Perfian  Gulph,  from  weft   to  ea!'.,  to  liie  very  mouth 
ol  the  liver  Indus,  the  heat  for  four  months  is  fo  ex- 
cefTive,  that  even  thofe  who   are   born  in  the  country, 
unable  to  bear  it,  are  forced  to  qui:  their  houfes,  and 
retire  to  the  mouncains  ;   fo  that  fuch  as  travel  in  thefe 
parts,    at  that   feafon,    find  none   in    the  villages  but 
wretched  poor  creatures,  left  there  to  watch  the  cfled» 
of  the  rich,  at  the  expence  of  their  own  health.     The 
extreme  heat  of  the  air,  as  it   is   infupportable,  fo  it 
makes  it    prodijiioufly     unwholefome  ;    flran^ers  fre- 
quently falling  fick  there,  and  feldom  efcapi'.g.      1  he 
eaftern  provinces  I'f  Perfia,  from  the  river  Inius  to  the 
borders  of  Tartary,  are  fiibjedt  to  great  he::ts,  though 
not  quite  fo  unwholefome  as   on   the  coafts  of  tb.e  In- 
dian  Ucean  and  the   Perfian  Gu!ph  ;  but  in  the  nor- 
thern provinces]  on  the  coaft  of  the  Cafpi«o  Sea,  the 
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heat  is  full  as  gp-eat,  and,  though  attended  with  moi- 
(luie,  as  unwholefome  <r<  on  the  coalt  before  mention- 
ed. From  October  to  May,  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  more  pleafnnt  than  iliis  ;  but  the  people  carry 
iiidelilile  marks  uf  the  realign  influence  of  their  fum- 
mcrs,  lookinj^  all  of  them  of  a  faint  yellow,  and  ha- 
ving neitlier  itrcngtb  nor  Ipirits  ;  though,  about  the  end 
of  April,  they  ab.ini'.on  their  houfe=,  and  retire  to  the 
mountains,  which  are  2,"  or  50  leagues  from  the  fej. 
But  this  moitlntfi  in  the  air  is  only  in  thcfe  parts  ;  the 
rell  of  Perfia  enjoys  a  dry  air,  the  flcy  ben,;  pcrfeclly 
fcrenc,  iind  hardly  fo  much  as  a  iloui  feen  to  fly  tliere- 
iu.  Though  it  feldora  r;-.ins,  it  Joes  not  follow  that  the 
heat  admits  of  no  mitigation  ;  for  in  the  night,  not- 
witlillandin,;  there  is  not  a  clcu  1  to  be  feen,  and  the 
fl<v  is  fo  clear,  that  the  itars  alone  afford  a  light 
fufiicient  to  travel  by,  a  briflc  wind  '"prings  up,  which 
luils  until  within  an  hour  of  the  morniuj  ,  and  gives 
fuvh  a  cooluefs  to  the  air,  that  a  man  can  bear  a 
tolerable  warm  parment.  The  fe.ifons  in  general, 
and  ;;artltularly  in  the  middle  of  this  kingdom,  hap- 
pen thus  :  the  winter,  beginning  in  N  ncmbfr,  and 
laiUng  until  March,  is  very  fliarp  and  ru.'c,  attended 
with  frolt  and  fnow  ;  which  laft  dcfcend-;  in  great  flakes 
on  the  mountains,  but  never  in  tlie  plains.  ihe  cli- 
mate of  Shirsuz,  the  capital  of  Perfia  Pi  Ljper,  is  re- 
prefcnted  by  a  traveller  who  lately  vifited  ic,  as  one 
of  the  moft  agreeable  in  the  world,  the  extremce  of 
heat  and  cold  being  feldom  felt.  "  During  the  fpring 
of  the  year  the  face  of  the  country  appears  uncom- 
monly beautiful.  The  flowers,  of  which  they  have  a 
great  variety,  and  of  the  brighteif  hues,  the  fragrant 
herbs,  fliruiss,  and  plants,  the  rofe,  the  fweet  bafil, 
and  the  myrtle,  all  here  contribute  to  refrclh  and  per- 
fume the  natural  mildnefs  of  the  air.  The  nightingale 
of  the  garden  (called  by  the  Ptrfians  boolbul  htzar 
dajlaan),  the  goldfinch,  and  the  linnet,  by  their  me- 
lodious warblinps  at  this  delightful  fcafon  of  the  year, 
ferve  to  add  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  mind,  and  to  in- 
fpire  it  with  the  moll  plc.ifiiig  ideas.  The  beauties  of 
nature  are  here  depicted  in  their  fulleft  extent  ;  the 
natural  hiftorian  and  the  botanift  would  here  meet 
with  ample  Irope  for  purfuing  their  favourite  invcfti- 
g.itioiiB.  With  fuch  advantages,  ad. led  to  the  falu- 
brity  cf  the  aii,  how  ran  it  be  wondered  at  that  the 
inhiibitanto  of  Shiraiiz  fliould  fo  confidently  aflcrt  the 
pre-eminence  of  their  own  city  to  any  other  in  the 
worl-l  ?—  or  that  fueh  beauties  fhoul  1  fail  ot  calling 
forth  the  poetical  exertions  of  a  Hafi/,  a  Sadi,  or  a 
Jan-,1  i"  'I'heir  mornings  and  evenings  are  cool,  but  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  wry  pleafant.  In  fummer  the 
tbermomtter  feldom  rifcs  above  ■;:?  in  tlie  day-time,  and 
at  night  it  generally  finks  as  l.w  as  62.  The  autumn 
is  the  worll  feafc.n  of  the  year,  that  being  the  time 
when  the  rains  Iiegin  to  (all,  and  during  the  autumnal 
months  it  io  confideicd  by  natives  a^  the  moft  unheal- 
thy ;  colds,  fluxcb,  and  fevers  being  vrry  general. 
In  winter  a  valt  deal  of  fnow  falls,  ind  very  thick, 
hut  lec  is  rarely  to  be  found,  except  on  the  fummits 
of  the  mountains;  or  towards  Ifpahan,  and  the  more 
north; rn  parts  of  Petfia.  One  thing  which  is  moft  to 
be  efteemed  in  this  country,  and  renders  it  preieraMe 
to  any  other  part  cf  the  world,  is  their  ni.rhtd,  which 
are  ^iluays  clt'r  ar.d  bright  ;  ..nd  the  dew,  that  in  moll 
placet  is  of  Ic  pernicious  and  dangerous  a  nature,  is 
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not  of  the  leaft  ill  confequence  here  :  there  is  none  at 
all  in  fummer,  and  in  the  other  feafons  it  is  ot  fueh  a 
nature,  that  if  the  brightell  fcimitar  (hoiild  be  expr  fed 
to  it  all  the  night,  it  would  not  receivt-  the  U3.I  ruit ; 
a  tircumllan.e  I  have  myfeh  experienced.  Thii  dry- 
nefi  in  the  air  c;uifes  their  buildinrs  to  laft  a  great 
v;hilc,  and  is  und;>ubtedly  one  ot  the  prin  iji.il  reafona 
that,  he  celebrated  ruins  of  Periepolis  h'.ve  endured 
for  fo  many  ages,  an!,  c"m;jaiat;vely  Ipcaksn-j,  in  fo 
peite^l  a  Kate."  the  gre  t  Jrvncfs  of  the  a:r  cx.inpta 
Pcrfi:  from  thunder  an!  c  :ttli,iuake3  In  the  fprng^ 
indeed,  there  fometimcs  falls  hail  ;  and,  as  the  h-rvcft 
is  then  pretty  far  advanced,  it  does  a  ;'te;it  dcnl  of 
mifchicf.  The  rainbow  is  feldom  feen  in  ttiis  eounrry, 
becaufe  there  rife  not  vapourt.  fuffi.itnt  to  form  it  ;  but 
in  the  night  there  are  feen  rays  o  light  fhooting  thro' 
the  firmament,  and  foUowt  ■'  as  it  were  by  \  train  of 
Imoke  I  he  winds,  however  brilk,  felJom  fvell  into 
ftormt  or  tempclls  ;  but,  on  ttir  other  band,  thev  are 
fometinies  poilouoiis  and  inleclious  on  the  fhore  o'  the 
Gulph,  as  all  travcilerf  agree.  Mr  ''avernier  favs,  thnt 
at  Gom:  roon  people  often  nn  i  th-. mfelv.  s  liruck  ty  a 
fout'i  wind,  in  fu  h  a  manner  that  Licy  cry,  "  I  burn  !'* 
an  '  immediately  fall  dovn  dead.  M.  le  Brun  tf  lis  U9, 
that  he  wad  alTurcd  while  he  *as  tnere,  that  the  wea- 
ther was  fometimes  fo  exc^fTivcly  filtry  as  to  melt  the 
feals  of  letters.  At  this  time  the  people  go  in  their 
Hurts,  and  are  continually  fprinkled  with  cold  Witer  ; 
and  fome  even  lie  fevcral  hours  naked  in  the  water.  A- 
mong  the  inconveniences  confeqiient  frox  this  maliga 
difjjofition  of  the  sir,  one  of  the  mo:t  teirible  is  the 
engendering,  in  the  arms  and  legs,  a  kind  of  long- 
imall  worms,  which  cannot  be  exiraCle  1  without  greac 
dinger  of  breaking  them  ;  upon  which  a  mortification 
enfues. 

The  foil  of  Perfia  is  in  general  ftony,  fandy,  bar-  Soil- 
ren,  and  everywhere  fo  dr)',  that,  if  it  !  e  not  water- 
ed, it  produces  nothing,  not  even  grnfs  ;  but,  where 
they  can  turn  the  water  into  their  plains  and  valleys, 
it  is  not  unfruitful.  There  is  a  trreat  difference  ia 
point  of  fertility  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  thofe  of  Melia,  Iberia,  Hyrctinia,  and  Bac- 
tria,  are  now  in  a  gre  it  meafure  w'lat  they  were  for- 
merly, and  furpafs  moll  of  the  others  in  theii  produc- 
tions. All  along  the  Perlian  Gulph,  the  foil  is  ftill 
more  barren,  cattle  Icfs  plenty,  and  every  thing  in  a 
worfe  condition  than  anywhere  elfe.  75 

Though  there  is  fearce  a  province  in  Perfia  which  Pi'nduc^ 
does  not  produce  wine,  yet  the  wine  of  fome  provinces 
is  much  more  efteemed  than  that  of  others ;  but  S^hi- 
ras,  or,  at.  ic  is  >vritten  by  Mr  Franrklin,  Shirauz,  wine 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  th?  vrry  beft  in  Perfia: 
infomuch,  thnt  it  is  a  common  proverb  there,  That  to 
live  happily  one  muft  eat  the  bread  uf  Yezd,  and  drink 
the  wine  of  Schiias. 

The-  grain  moft  comn>on  in  Perfia  is  wheat;  which 
is  wonderfully  fair  and  elcan.  As  for  !)arley,  rice,  and 
millet,  they  only  make  bread  of  them  in  fome  places, 
as  in  Courdellan,  when  their  wheat-bread  is  exhauiled 
before  the  return  of  harveft.  They  do  not  cultivate  in 
this  country  either  oats  or  rye  ;  except  where  the  Ar- 
menians are  fettled,  who  make  great  ufe  of  the  latter 
in  Lent.  Riec  i".  the  univerf.il  aliment  of  all  forts  of 
people  in  Peifia  ;  for  this  teafon  they  arc  extremely 
careful  in  iis  cultivation  ;  for,  after  they  have  fown  it 
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^  lo  tlie  fame  manner  as  other  grain,  tliey  in  ifirce  niontht  carried  on  hj  them  a?  the  foreign  is  by  <li'p«.  Of  iiirfe     *'<»' 

time  tranfplaiit  it,  root  'ly  root,  into  ficMs,  which  are  camels  there  are  two  forts,  the  northern  and  fout'.-.crn :  » 

well  watered,  oiherwife  it  would  never  attain  th:it  per-  the  latter,  which  is  much  the  fmaller,  lut  fwiittr,  will 

fcftion  in  which  wc  find   it  there  ;   finte  it  is  foftcr,  carry   a  lead  of  about  700  weight,  antl  trot  as  fail  as 

fooner  boilc !,  and  more  dtlicions,  than  the  fame  grain  a  horfe  will  i'aliop  ;  the  other  will  travel  with  a  load 

in  any  other  part  of  the  world.      Perhaps  ita  lailc  is,  of  1200  or  1300  weight  ;   loth  arc  profitable  to  their 

in  fome  nicafure,  heighlene.I  by  a  practice  they  make  mafters,  as  collinfr  Ijulc  or  nothing  to  keep.     They 

ufe  of  to  j^ive  it  a  gloffy  whitcnefa,  viz.  by  cleanfin'^  travel  without  halter  or  reins  ;  graiinj^   on  the  road 

it,  after  ft  is  beaten  out  of  the  hulks,  with  a  itiixture  of  from  time  to  time,  notwitlill.inding  their  load.     They 

flour  and  fait.     Corn  ripens  exceedingly  in  thi;;  coun-  are  nianagcd  entirely   by  the  voice;   thofc  who  dired.     • 

try  ;   fo  that  in  fome  pint:  they  have  a  threefold  crop  them  making  ufc  of  a  kind  of  fong,  and  the  camel  mow 

in  the  year.     The  Porfian  bread  is  generally  very  thin,  ving  brifl<cr,  or   at  its  ordinary  pace,  as  they  keep  a 

white,  and  good  ;  and  commonly  cheap  enough.  quicker  or  flower  time.     The  camels  Ihed  their  hair  fo 

Metals  of  r\ll  forts  have  been  foimd  in  Perlia.     Since  clean  in  the  fpriiig,  thnt  they  look  like  fcalried  fwine  ; 

the  reign  of  Siiah  Abbas  the  Great,  iron,  copper,  and  but  then  tliey  arc  pitched  over,  to  keep  the   flics  from 

lead,  have  been  very  common  ;  but  there  are  no  gold  ftinging  them.     The  camels  hair  is  the  moil  profitable 

or  filver  mine.^  open  at  piefcnt  ;  though,  as  Perfia  is  a  fltece  of  all  the  t .  ne  leads  :   fine    llufF',  are   made  of 

Tcry  moimtairous  coimtry,  f\:ch   mi .' ht  vt  rj'  probably  it;  and   in   Europe,  hats,    with  a  iiiixlurt  of  a  little 

he   tound,  if  p-iins   were   tnken    to  fcarch   them  out.  beaver. 

There  are  filvtr  mines  in  Kirman  nnd  Ma7.an<ler.^n,  ?.s  beef  is  little  eaten  in  Perlja,  their  oxen  are  ge. 
aiid  one  not  far  from  .Spauhawn  ;  but  they  cannot  be  neraily  employed  in  ploughing,  and  other  foils  of  la- 
worked  for  want  of  wood.     Minerals  arealfo  found  in  hour.     Hogs  nre  nowhere  bre  i  in  Perfia,  if  we  except 


re'fia  in  abundance;  efpecially  fulphur,  faitpctre,  fait, 
and  alum.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  this  country 
than  to  meet  with  plains,  fometimcs  lo  leagues  in 
length,  covered  entirely  with  fait,  and  others  with  ful- 
phur or  alum.  In  fome  places  fait  is  dug  o'lt  of  mines, 
and  even  ufed  in  buil.'ing  houfcs.     Marble,   freeftone, 


a  province  or  two  on  the  borders  of  the  Cafpr.n  Sea. 
Sheep  and  Jeer  ate  very  common  throughout  all  Per* 
fia. 

Of  wild  beafts,  the  number  is  not  great  in  that  coun- 
try, hecaufe  there  are  fe«r  forefts  ;  but  where  there  are 
any,  as  in  Hyrcania,  now  called  TaLrifian,  abundance 


and  flate,  are  found  in  great  plenty  about  Hammadan.  of  lions,  bears,  tiger.%  leopards,  porcupines,  wild  boars. 
The  mr-ible  is  of  four  colours,  I'/'z.  white,  black,  red  and  wolves,  arc  to  be  found  ;  but  the  lalt  iire  not  io 
ard  black,  and  v.'hite  rmd  black.  Perfia  yields  two  numerous  as  any  of  the  other  fpecie?. 
foits  of  petroleum,  or  napthc  ;  namely,  black  and  Tliere  are  but  few  infcCls  in  this  country  ;  which 
white.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tauris  they  find  may  be  afcribeJ  to  the  diynefs  of  the  climate.  In  fome 
»2ure;  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that  broiulit  from  far-  provinces,  however,  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  lo- 
tary.  Among  the  troft  valuable  pvodutTions  of  Perfia  culls  or  graflioppcrs,  which  fiy  about  in  fu^-h  clouds 
are  the  precious  (tones  called  (urquBifa,  of  which  there  as  to  darken  the  air.  In  certain  parts  of  the  Perfian 
are  fevtral  rocks  or  mines.  dominions  they  have  large  black  fcorpions,  fo  veno- 
The  horfcs  of  Perfia  are  the  moil  bcautifnl  of  the  mous,  that  fjch  as  are  tlung  by  them  die  in  a  few 
Eall,  though  they  are  not  fo  much  elteenied  as  ihoie  hours.  In  others  they  have  liz'rds,  frightfully  ugly, 
of  Arabia;  fo  great,  however,  is  the  demand  for  them,  which  are  an  ell  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  large  tc.-ad, 
that  the  fined  ones  will  fetch  from  ool.  to  450!.  ftcr-  their  fkins  being  as  hard  and  tou.  h  as  that  of  the  fea- 
ling.  They  are  higher  than  the  Englifh  faddle  horfes;  dog  :  they  are  faid  to  attack  and  kill  men  fometimcs  ; 
llraight  b^'fore,  with  a  fmall  head,  legs  wonderfully  but  that  may  be  doubted.  The  fouthcru  provinces  are 
flender,  and  finely  proportioned;  they  arc  mighty  infeded  with  gnats;  fome  with  long  legs,  like  tliofe  we 
gentle,  good  travellers,  very  liglit  au'l  fpriglitly,  and  call  mlilofs ;  and  fome  white.  End  as  fmall  as  fleas, 
do  good  fcrvice  till  they  are  iS  or  ;:o  years  old.  Ihe  which  make  no  buzzing,  but  ding  fuddenly,  and  fo 
great  numbera^oftlicm  foli  jnto  Turkey  and  the  Indies,  imartly,  that  tht  ding  is  like  the  prick  of  a  ncc.lle. 
thougi;  none  can  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  with-  Among  the  reptiles  is  a  long  fquarc  worm,  called  by 
out  fpecial  licen.  e  from  the  king,  is  what  makes  them  the  inhabitants  hazar-pey,  i.  e.  "  thoufand  feet,"  be- 
fo  dear.  Ntxt  to  horfes  wc  may  reckon  mules,  v\hich  caufe  its  whole  bo  ly  is  covered  with  feet;  it  runs  pro- 
are  much  eltecmevl  here,  an  1  are  very  fine  ;  and  next  digioufly  fad;  and  its  bite  is  dangerous,  and  even  raor- 
to  thefe  we  may  jidlly  place  affes,  of  which  they  have  tal,  if  it  gets  into  the  ear. 

in  this  country  t*o  forts;  the  firll  bred  in  Perfia,  heavy  There   are   in  Peifia  all   the  fcveral   forts  of  fowls 

and  doltifli,  as  affes  in  other  countries  are  ;  the  other  which  we  have  in  Euiopc,  but  not  in  fuch  great  plenty ; 

originally  of  an  Arabian   breed,  the  moll  docile  and  excepting,  however,  wild  and  tame  pigeons,  of  which 

ufeful  creature  of  its  kind  in  the  world.    They  are  ufed  valt  numbers  are  kept  all  over  the  kingdom,  chieflv  on 

wholly  for  the  faddle;  beinc;  remarkable  for  their  eafy  account  of  their  dung:   which  is  the  b^d  manure  for 

manner  of  going,  and  are  very  fure  footed,  carrying-  melons.      It  is  a  great  diverfion  among  the  lower  fort 

their  heads  lofiy,  and  moving  gracefully.      Some  of  of  people  in  town  and  country  to  catch  pigeons,  though 

them  are  valued  at  20  1.  dcr'ing.       i  he  mules  here  are  it  be  forbidden  :   for  this  purpofe  they  have  pijcons  fo 

alfo  very  fine  ;   they  pace  well,   never  fall,  and  are  fel-  taught,  that,   flying  in  one  flock,  thty  furround  fuch 

dom  tired.     The  hisjhcd  price  of  a  mule  is  about  45I.  wild  ones  as  they  find'in  the  field,  and  bring  them  back 

^erling.    Camels  are  alf    numerous  in  Perli?.,  and  very  with  them  to  their   maders.     The   partridges  of  this 

fcrviceable  :    they   crdl   them   lechly-krouch  k'jiimi,   i.  e.  country  are  the  larged  and  fined  in  the  world,  being 

■f"  the  fhips  of  the  land }"  becaufe  the  inland  trade  is  generally  of  the  fixe  of  our  fowld.  Geefe,ducke,  cranes, 

herons. 
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Sa.  fierons/and  mnny  other  forts  of  wa^er-fo•.vl,  are  common 
—~'  here  ;  as  are  likcwjfe  niiriitingalts,  whi  h  are  hear  i  all 
the  year,  but  chiefly  in  the  fpriiv;  martlets,  which  learn 
whatever  wor  '.s  are  taui^ht  them  ;  ■''■nd  a  bird  called 
iwura,  wliich  chatters  incciTantly,  and  repeats  what- 
ever it  hears.  Of  hirds  of  a  larger  fize,  the  mod  re- 
niarka!j!e  is  the  pelican,  by  the  I'crfians  called  tacab, 
i.  e.  "  water-carrier  ;"  and  alfo  mijc,  i.  e.  "  llieep  ;" 
^el\.  becaufe  it  is  as  large  as  one  of  thofe  animals*.  There 
are  in  Perfia  various  birds  of  prey.  Some  of  their  fal- 
cons are  the  lar^eft  and  finell  in  the  v.oild:  the  people 
take  great  pains  to  tcjch  them  to  fly  at  game  ;  the 
Perfian  lor.ls  beinij  ereat  lovers  ol  falconry,  and  the 
kin^  having  generally  8oo  of  this  fort  of  birds,  each 
of  which  has  a  perfon  to  attend  it. 
iiini,  There  ia  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  which,  ge- 
,  and  nerallv  fpeakiPir,  is  more  mountainous  than  Peifia; 
but  many  of  them  yield  neither  fprings  nor  metals, 
and  but  few  of  them  are  (haded  with  trees.  It  is  true, 
fome  of  the  chief  ot  ihcm  are  lituatcd  on  the  frontiers, 
and  ftrvc  as  a  kind  of  natural  ramparts,  or  bulwarks, 
to  this  va!t  empire.  Among  tiie  latter  are  the  moun- 
tains of  Caucufus  and  Ararat,  fometimes  colled  the 
ntountii'iiis  of  Daghcflan,  wlii.'ii  fill  all  the  Ipace  between 
the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas:  thofe  called  Taurm,  anti 
the  fcveral  i  ranches  thereof,  run  through  Perfia  from 
Natolia  to  India,  and  fill  all  the  middle  of  the  coun- 

As  to  rivers,  except  the  Ar^.xes,  vhicli  nfes  in  the 
mountains  of  .Armenia,  and  falls  into  the  Kur  or  Cy- 
rus before  it  reaches  the  Cafpian  Sea,  there  is  not  one 
navigable  Uieam  i:i  thl.s  country  The  Oxus  divides 
Perfia  on  the  north  eail  from  Ufbeck  Taitary.  The 
Indus  alfo  may  now  be  reckoned  among  the  rivers  of 
Perfia,  as  the  provinces  lying  to  the  well  of  that  river 
are  now  in  po(Ti.fiion  of  chat  crown  :  this  river  is  faid 
to  run  a  courfe  of  more  than  looo  miles,  and  overflows 
all  [he  low  grounds  ill  April,  May,  and  June. 

The  feas  on  the  fouth  of  Perfia  are,  the  Gulph  of 
Perfia  or  Cr'.fl'ora,  the  Culph  of  Ormus,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.     The  only  fea  on  tlie  north  is  the  Cafpian,  or 
Hyrcanian  fea;  which  is  mere  jiroperly  a  lake,  having 
no  communication  with  any  other  [e.A     1  hcfc  feas,  to- 
gether with  the   lakes   an.",  rivers,  fupply   PtilTawith 
plenty  of  lifll.     The  Cafpian  fea  contains  vtry  fine  lilh 
on  one   fide;   and   the   Pi  rfin.ii  Gulph  on  the  other  is 
believed   to  have  niore  lilh   than   tiny  other  fea   in  the 
world.      Oil  the  coads  of  this  gulpli  is  taken  a  fort  of 
fi(h,  for  which  they  h.ve  no  jiariicular  name:   its  flcfli 
is  of  a  red  colour,  very  deliiious,  and  fome  of  them 
weigh  2CO  or  300  pounds.     The  rivcrlirti  are  chiefly 
barbeh;  but  fai  from  being  good.    Thofe  of  the  lakes 
are  carps  and  fliadc.      In  the  river  ,it  Spauh;iwn  arc  a 
great  number  of  crabs,  which  ciawl  up  the  trees,  and 
live  night  and  day  under  the  leaves,   whence  they  are 
;       taken  ;  and  are  tfteenied  very  delicious  food. 
!  &c.      In  his  voyage  from  Gombi-oon  up  the  IVrfian  Gulph, 
ij'er-  Mr   Ivcs   makes     mention    of   fcveral    iflands,    named 
i'r''-  Kifmc,  Polloar,  Kyes,  Inderalic,  bhittcvvar,  and  Bu(h- 
eel.     Some  tjf  thcfe  were  quite  barren;  on  others  there 
I        were  a  few  trees  and  buflies,  with  little  fiihing  towns, 
1        and  a  few  fmall  viflels   lying  along  iTiore.      The  date 
1        trees  were  thinly  featttrcd  among  che  hills  ;   but  iho' 
I       a  fmall  portion  of  gieen  migh<  htre  and   there  be  dif- 
!       covered,  yet  futh  was  the  j^Tennefs  of  ihcfc  iflande  in 
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general,  that  it  was  for  f'jme  time  a  matter  of  furprife     Per'iaj 

how'  flK-ep  and  goats  could  poffibly  fubfill  upon  them.' """■ 

On  clolrr  ex  imination,  hov.-ever,  it  was  found,  that 
the  toil  produced  a  k;nd  of  fmall-leavtd  juicy  mallows, 
on  wiiich  thefe  animals  print;ipally  feed.  The  Perfiin 
coaft,  as  they  failed  along,  afforded  a  mod  romantic 
profpeA,  appearing  at  firll  to  be  one  continr.ed  rock, 
rent  and  torn  afundcr  t^y  earthquakes ;  but  it  was  af- 
terwards difcovercd,  that  fome  part  of  it  was  only  fand 
har  iened  |iy  the  rains  and  fun. 

Narban  Point  terminates  in  a  long  and  low  piece  of 
land,  which  runs  ofl"  into  the  gui,  h  from  the  foot  of 
the  Perfian  hills.  Between  this  point  and  the  maia 
la'id  is  a  chtinnel,  in  which  a  fliip  of  9D0  tons  burden 
might  eafify  riJe.  The  Portuijutie  had  formerly  a 
ftttlemcnt  here,  the  remains  of  wiiich  are  Hill  to  be 
feen.  A  lirge  river  empties  itfeli  into  the  fta  at  this 
jilace  ;  an'l  Mr  Ivcs  o!)ferves,  that  "  Providence  feems 
here  to  have  allotted  a  fpot  of  ground  amidit  unhofpi-. 
table  ro^kfl  and  deferts,  capable  ol  affording  the  kind" 
produftiun  ol  vegetables  for  man  and  beaft."  The  ad- 
jacent country  is  fiibjetl  to  the  Arabs. 

Through  all  the  Perfian  Gulph  Mr  Ives  remarks, 
that  the  f;sring-water  on  the  iflanda  is  much  !  eitXT 
than  that  on  the  continent  ;  and  tl.e  water  ne.rell  the 
fea  on  the  ifl.inds  has  greatly  the  advant  ige  over  that 
which  is  found  in  the  middle  parts.  This  holds  tood, 
bowevtr,  only  in  thofe  parts  which  are  near  the  fea  ; 
for  about  12  miles  up  the  countiy,  both  on  the  Per- 
fian and  Arabl.m  fide  of  the  gulph,  the  water  is  very 
good.  At  the  ifland  called 'Bareen  or  Biharen.  divers 
go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  at  certain  known 
depths,  and  come  up  again  with  their  veffels  filled  with 
fivfh  water.  This  frclh  water  is  found  in  holes  or 
little  natural  wells,  fome  fathoms  below  the  furface  of 
the  fea.  I'he  Arabs  have  certain  nir.rks  on.  the  iflnnd 
to  teach  them  where  to  dive  for  the  fre.li  water.  Mr 
lyes  was  alTured  by  an  Arabian  merchant,  that  he 
himlclf  had  difcovered  a  fpring  upon  the  (horc,  by 
which  one  of  thefe  weib  was  fcrved  He  put  into  this 
fpring  a  b  t  of  a  heavy  dick;  and  in  two  or  three  days 
an  Arabian  diver  brought  it  to  him  asain  from  the 
botiorp  of  one  of  thefe  holes. 

'i'he  Englifh,  and  other  nations,  tr.ide  with  the  Trlde. 
Perfi.ms  feveral  ways,  particularly  by  the  gulph  of 
Ormus  ht  Gombroon,  and  by  the  way  of  Turkey.  A 
trade  alfo  was  not  many  years  fince  optned  i  y  the 
Englillr  with  Pcifia  through  Ruflla  and  the  Cafpian 
Sea;  but  lliat  is  now  difccntinued,  having  been  prohi- 
bited by  the  court  of  Kuflia,  who  wue  .pprihenlire 
that  the  En^lifn  would  te.ich  the  Perfians  to  build 
fliips,  and  difpulc  the  navigation  of  the  Cafpiia  Sea 
\uth  them.  The  principal  commodities  and  manufac- 
tures of  Perfia  are,  raw  and  wrougiit  filks,  mohair 
camldets,  carpets,  leather;  for  wiii.h,  and  fome  others, 
tlie  European  merch'  nts  exchange  chiefly  woollen  m:!- 
nufadurts  ;  but  the  frade  is  carried  on  idtogcther  in 
European  (hipping,  the  Ptrlia-is  having  fcarce  any 
fliips  of  their  oa n,  and  the  Ruffians  the  fole  naviga- 
tionof  the  CafpLin  Sea.  There  is  not  a  richer  or  more 
profita'.Jc  trade  in  the  world,  than  th.U  which  is  carried 
ou  between  Gombroon  and  Sunt  in  the  Eall  IndVs; 
and  the  Englifh  Eall  India  company  frequently  let  out 
their  (hips  to  tranfport  the  mcrchandifc  of  the  Banians 
a'.:d  Armenians  from  Perlia  to  Int.ia.  The  (hah,  or  fo- 
4  ■vcrcigijj 
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vercifTfl  oFPeifin,  U  tlie chief  merchaBti  and  lie  ufynlly 
employs  Ilia  Armfiii.nn  fuSjcdn  to  trafli:  for  )iim  In 
eviiy  p.irt  of  the  world.  J'he  kintj'B  apriita  mull  have 
the  refufal  of  all  merchandife,  before  his  fuhjeitj  ars 
permitted  to  trade.  It  is  computed  that  Pcrlia  pro- 
duces yearly  upwards  of  2  2,o;o  hales  of  filk,  chitlly 
in  the  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Maz.indtran,  each  bale 
^veigbillJ!;  263  pounds.  Vail  quantities  of  Perfian  fllk 
ufcd  to  be  imported  into  F.urope,  cfpecially  by  the 
Dutch,  Englifn,  and  RufTinns,  before  the  civil  wan 
began.  The  icood»  exported  from  Pcilia  to  India  arc, 
tobacco,  all  fort'f  of  fiuits,  pickled  and  preferved,  efpe- 
ciallv  dntcs,  nKrmal?.de,  wines,  «'.!;•  illcd  waters,  horfes, 
Pcrfian  feathers,  and  Turkey  Kalhtr  ol  all  fotts  and 
colours,  a  s^nat  quantity  whereof  is  alio  exported  to 
M'.ifcovy  and  othT  Europc.cn  countries.  The  exports 
toTuikeyarc,  tobacco,  galip,  thread,  ijoatshair,  Huffs, 
mtiii,  box*ork,  and  many  other  thinjrs.  As  there 
are  no  polls  in  the  ea!l,  and  tradinjr  by  comniifTion, 
■with  the  ufe  of  bills  of  exchange,  is  little  known,  traf 
fie  mud  proceed  in  a  very  aiikwarJ  heavy  manner,  in 
compirilon  of  thit  of  Europe. 

The  tnoft  current  mDuey  of  Perfia  are  the  abafTees, 
worth  about  is.  4  d.  lUrllng  ;  they  are  of  the  finell 
filvcr.  An  abafiee  is  worth  two  mahmoudes  ;  a  mah- 
mouie,  two  fnaliees  ;  and  a  (hahee,  ten  fingle  or  five 
double  calbeghes :  thefe  lall  pieces  r.re  of  brafs,  t'le 
others  of  filvtr;  for  gold  is  not  current  in  trade.  The 
Ihahees  arc  not  very  common  ;  but  mahmoudes  and 
c::fbeghes  .nre  current  ev-rywhcre  Horfes,  camels, 
houfes,  Sic.  are  generally  fold  by  the  tom;in,  which  is 
an  imatniiary  coin,  wortli  200  (liahecs,  or  50  ab;iflces; 
and  they  ufually  reckon  their  ettitef  tlrit  way.  Such  a 
one,  they  fiy,  h  worth  fo  many  tomans,  as  we  fay 
pcun:'s  in  En^jLitid. 

Perfia  is  an  abfolute  monarchy,  the  lives  ind  tftates 
of  the  pi-ople  bein^j  entirely  at  tlie  difpofal  of  their 
prince.  T.e  klin^  has  no  council  eliablilhtd,  but  is 
advifed  by  fiich  niiniltcrs  as  are  niolf  in  favour  ;  and 
the  refolutions  taken  among  the  won:en  of  the  haram 
frequently  defeat  the  beft  Uid  dtfigns.  The  crown  is 
hereditary,  cxiudinir  only  the  feaules.  The  fons  of 
a  daught'  r  me  allowed  to  inherit.  The  laws  of  Perfia 
exclude  the  blind  from  the  throne;  which  is  the  re»fon 
that  the  reigning  prince  iifuaily  orders  the  eyes  of  all 
the  males  of  tbe  royal  family,  of  whr.m  he  has  any 
jealoufy,  to  he  put  out.  The  king  has  ^>enerally  a 
great  n.any  wives,  which  it  would  be  death  for  any 
one,  '  cfi^^ts  the  eunuchs,  who  have  the  fuperinten- 
dance  of  them,  to  look  at,  or  even  fee  by  accident  ; 
whtrefote,  when  he  travels,  notice  is  given  to  all  men 
to  quit  the  roa.?,  nay  their  very  houfes,  and  to  retire  to 
a  gre:it  dlliance. 

"he  prime  rainifler  is  c.illed  atlcmaet  dou/ct,  which 
fignifies  the  diredlor  of  the  empire,  and  alio  vizir  azem, 
or  the  ^'reat  fu:>co:  ter  of  t'le  empire  ;  as  he  alone  al- 
moft  fudains  the  whole  weiglit  of  the  adminillnition. 
This  ininllf  cr's  chief  lludy  is  to  pleafe  his  mailer,  to  fe- 
cure  to  hlmfeif  an  afctndant  over  his  mind,  an  i  to  avoid 
whatever  m?.y  give  him  any  uneafineis  or  umbrage. 
With  this  view,  he  never  fails  to  flatter  him,  to  extol 
hii4  above  all  the  princes  upon  earth,  and  to  throw  a 
thick  veil  over  every  thing  that  might  help  to  open  his 
eyes,  or  dlfcover  to  him  ihj  v.-caknefs  of  the  (l:ite.  I  Je 
even  takes  particular  care  to  keep  the  king  in  utter 


ignorance,  to  hide  from  him,  or  at  lead  to  foften,  all  Pet 
unwelcome  news;  and,  above  all,  to  exalt  immoderate-  '— \ 
ly  every  the  Icalt  advantage  he  obtains  over  hij  ene- 
mies. As  he  takes  thefe  methods,  which  indeed  are 
and  mutt  be  taken,  more  or  \iU,  by  the  minitlers  of 
every  dcfpotic  prince,  to  fecure  the  favour  and  conrt- 
dcnce  of  his  mallei  ;  fo  the  inferior  officers  and  go- 
vernors of  provinces  arc  oliliged  to  employ  nil  the 
means  in  iher  power  to  fceure  the  prime  miniller's, 
tbey  depen-iinp  no  lefs  upon  him  than  he  does  upon 
the  kin.c-  There  is  a  gradation  of  dcfpotifm  and  flave- 
ry,  down  from  the  prime  m'niiler  to  the  low.-rt  re- 
tainer to  the  court,  or  dcpen  lent  on  the  government. 
Children  are  lometimcs  in  Perlia  required  by  the  kin^ 
to  tilt  cfT  the  ears  and  nofe,  and  even  to  cut  the  throats 
of  their  pirents  :  and  thefe  orders  cnnnot  be  objecled 
t'>,  withmit  emlangering  their  own  lives  Indeed  their 
baftnefs  .ind  m  Tcenarinels  are  fach,  that  they  will  per- 
petrate fuch  atrocious  deeds  without  the  le.iit  f  rnple 
or  difficulty,  when  they  ha»c  a  proniife  or  fxpcctatian 
of  pofTcffing  their  polls.  The  prime  miniflers,  not- 
withlfandiiig  the  precarious  footing  on  which  they 
Hand,  in  efteft  of  tfieir  abilities  or  good  fortune,  fome- 
times  continue  in  their  ein|,loyment3  during  life,  or,  if 
rcnoved,  are  only  baniihed  to  fome  city,  where  they 
ate  allowed  to  fpcnd  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  b 
private  ftation. 

Next  to  the  prime  minifter  are  the  nadir,  or  grand 
mailer  of  the  houfchold  ;  the  mehter,  or  groom  of  the 
chambers,  who  is  always  a  wliite  eunuch  ;  the  mir- 
akbor-bafhf,  or  mafter  ef  the  horfe  ;  the  mir  fliikar- 
balhe,  or  great  huntfman  and  falconer;  the  divan- 
beggl,  or  chier  jullice,  to  whom  there  lic»  an  appeal 
from  the  deroga,  or  the  lieutuiint  of  police,  in  every 
town  ;  the  vacka-nuviez,  or  recorder  of  events,  orfirll 
fecretar^' of  ilate  ;  the  riun.iU-lheelmcnaleck,  or  ma- 
iler of  the  accounts  and  finances  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
numes  humhaHics,  or  the  king's  chief  phyficiaiis  ;  the 
fhlckada  tibafhc,  or  infpctlor  of  the  palace,  am!  re- 
gulator oi  rank  at  court ;  and  the  kbans,  or  governors 
of  provinces,  under  whom  are  other  governors,  called 
J'oilaiis,  appointed  alfo  ty  the  king. 

Civil  matters  sre  all  cetcrn.ined  by  the  ca/i,  and  ec- 
cleli;iilical  ones  (particularly  divorces)  by  the  (helck- 
elfelleum,  or  head  of  the  faith  ;  an  ofHsi  r  nnfwering 
to  the  mufti  among  the  Turks  ;  under  hirw  are  the 
flieick-tl,  felom,  and  ca.!i,  who  decide  in  all  niattera  of 
religion,  and  make  all  eontratts,  tellaments,  and  other 
public  deeds,  being  appointed  (^y  the  king  in  all  the 
principal  town-;;  and  next  to  thefe  are  the  pichnamas, 
or  diirdlorf  ol  the  prayers  ;  and  the  moullahs,  or  doc- 
tors of  the  liiw. 

Jullice  is  carried  on  in  Perfia  in  a  very  fummary 
manner;  the  ftnteiice,  whatever  it  may  be,  being  al- 
ways put  into  execution  on  the  fpot.  Thett  is  gene- 
rally punilhed  with  tlie  lofs  of  nofe  and  ears  ;  robbing 
on  the  road,  by  ripping  up  tiie  belly  of  the  criminal, 
in  which  fituation  he  is  expofed  upon  a  gib'  et  in  one 
of  the  moll  pubi.c  parts  ot  the  city,  and  theie  Icit  un- 
til he  expires  in  torment. 

'I'here  is  no  no!  ility  in  Perfia,  or  any  rcfpcft  fhown 
to  a  man  on  account  of  his  family,  except  to  thofe 
who  are  of  the  bloeid  of  their  gre;^  prophet  or  pa- 
triarchs ;  but  every  man  is  e.'leemed  according  to  the 
poll  he  poflefics ;  and  when  he  is  dilmiflld,  he  lofes 
3  t'« 
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his  honour,  and  he  is  no  longer  diflinguifhei  fiom  the 
"  viiljj-ir 

With  rcfpeft  to  the  forces  of  Perfia,  their  two  bo- 
dies, called  the  Korijhics  and  Cmilans,  that  ferve  on 
horfebaik,  are  well  kept  and  paid,  and  may  amount, 
the  forraci  to  about  22,000,  and  the  latter  to  about 
18,000.  The  Kortfhics  are  defcendcJ  from  an  ancient 
hut  foreign  race;  ani  the  Goiilnns  are  either  Georgian 
renegadoes  or  (lavts,  or  the  children  of  flavcs  of  all  na- 
tions. 1  he  infantry,  called  Tan^lchus,  are  picked 
out  from  among  the  moll  robuft  and  vij;orous  of  the 
pfa!ants,  and  compofe  a  body  of  40,000  or  50,000. 
The  Pcrfians  have  few  fortified  towns,  and  had  no 
Tliips  of  war,  till  Kouli  Khan  built  a  n-yal  navy,  and 
aiaonjj  them  had  a  man  of  wnr  of  80  guns  ;  but  fince 
the  death  of  that  ufurper,  we  hear  no  more  of  their 
fleet. 

'1  he  arms  of  the  king  of  Perfia  are  a  lion  couchant, 
looking  at  the  fun  as  he  liles  over  his  back.  Hie  ufu.  1 
title  is  Shanu  or  Patjhww,  the  "difpofcr  of  kingdoms." 
Thty  add  alfo  to  the  kin.5'3  titles  thofe  oi Julian,  and 
chiin  or  cham,  which  is  the  title  of  the  'Jartar  fove- 
rcigns.  To  aits  of  (late  the  Perfian  monarch  does  not 
fubfcribe  his  name;  but  the  grant  tuns  in  this  manner, 
viz.  This  a3,  or  ediS,  is  pveii  by  him  •whom  the  unfuerfe 
oLys. 

The  ancient  Perfiars  are  known  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly voluptuous  Bud  effeminate.  After  the  con- 
quell  of  the  empire  by  Alexander,  the  Greek  difcipline 
and  martial  fpirit  being  in  pait  communicated  to  them, 
they  became  much  more  formidable  ;  and  hence  the 
Parthians  were  found  to  be  a  match  not  only  for  the 
Syro-Macedoiiian  princes,  Lut  even  for  the  Romans. 
Of  their  manners  we  know  httle  or  nothing,  bm  that 
to  their  valour  and  military  ilvilL  they  joined  in  a  fur- 
prifing  degree  all  the  luxury  and  dillipation  of  the  an- 
cient Perfians. 

'J'he  mo.iern  Peifians,  like  the  Turks,  plundering 
all  the  adjacent  nations  for  beauties  to  breed  hy,  are 
men  of  a  good  ftature,  (hape,  and  complexion  ;  but 
the  Gaures,  or  ancient  Perfians,  are  homely,  ill-foaped, 
and  clumfy,  with  a  rough  f]<in,  and  olive  complexions. 
la  fome  provinces,  not  only  the  complexions  but  the 
conllitutions  of  the  inh:ibitants,  fuffer  greatly  by  the 
extreme  heat  and  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air.  The 
I'erlian  women,  too,  are  generally  handfome  and  well- 
Ihaped,  but  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Georgia  and  Cir- 
caflia.  'I'he  men  wear  l-trge  turbans  on  their  heads, 
fome  of  them  very  rich,  interwoven  with  gold  and  lll- 
ver  ;  a  veil,  girt  with  a  fafh  ;  and  over  it  a  loofe  gar- 
ment, fomclhing  (horter  ;  witli  fandals,  or  flippers,  on 
their  feet.  When  they  ride,  which  they  do  every  day, 
if  it  be  but  to  a  houfe  in  the  fame  ti>*n,  they  wear 
pliant  boots  of  yellow  leather;  the  furniture  of  their 
horfes  is  extremely  rich,  and  the  ilirrups  generally  of 
lilver :  whether  on  horleback  or  on  foot,  they  wear  a 
broad  fword  and  a  dagger  in  their  fafh.  The  drefs  of 
the  women  does  not  diffei  much  from  that  of  the  men; 
only  their  velh  aic  longer,  and  they  wear  llitTcued  caps 
on  their  heads,  and  their  hair  down. 

With  refped  to  outward  behaviour,  fays  an  intelli- 
gent traveller,  "  The  Perlians  are  certainly  the  I'ari- 
fians  of  the  Eaft.  Whiltl  a  rude  and  infolcnt  demea- 
nor peculiarly  marks  the  character  of  the  Turkilh  na- 
tion tmvatdi-  foreigners  and  Chriiliaiu,  the  Lchsviour  cf 
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tlje  PerGans  wouW,  on  the  contrary,  do  honour  to  the  Petfi*. 
moil  civilized  nations  :  they  arc  kind,  courteous,  civil,  "~~~v 
and  obliging,  to  all  llrangcrs,  without  being  guided  by 
thofe  religious  prejudices  fo  very  prevalent  in  ev.ry 
other  Mahometan  nation  ;  they  are  fond  of  inquiring 
after  the  manners  and  culloms  of  Europe,  and  in  re- 
turn very  readily  afford  any  information  in  refpeft  to 
their  own  country.  The  prafticc  of  hofpitality  is  with 
them  fo  grand  a  point,  that  a  man  thinks  himfelt  hr  h- 
ly  honoured  if  yt  h  will  enter  his  houfc  and  p  .rtake  of 
what  the  family  affords;  whereas,  going  out  of  a  houfe 
without  fmoking  a  calean,  or  taking  anv  other  refrcfli- 
mer  t,  it.  deemed  in  Peifia  a  hi;^h  affiont." 

Their  ufual  drink  is  water  and  flierbtt,  as  in  other 
Mahometan  countrieb,  wine  being  prohibited  ;  hut  of 
all  Mahometan  nations,  they  pay  the  leall  re^'ard  to 
this  prohibition.  Many  of  them  drink  wine  puldicly, 
and  almofl  all  of  them  in  private  (excepting  thofe  who 
have  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  men  of 
religion)  :  they  alfo  are  very  liable  to  be  quarrelfome 
when  inebriated,  which  is  often  attended  with  t.ual 
confcquenccs.  They  eat  opium,  but  in  much  lefs 
quantities  than  the  Turks  ;  and  indeed  in  every  thing 
thty  fay  or  do,  eat  or  drink,  they  make  a  point  to  be 
as  different  from  this  nation  as  pofBble,  whom  they  de- 
left to  a  man,  beyond  meafure  ;  eiieeming  Jews  and 
Chriitiana  fuperior  to  them,  and  much  nearer  ta  fal- 
vation.  g^ 

Every  one  knowF,  that  the  relii-ion  of  the  Peifian.'!  Anecdotes 
is  Miihooietan  ;  and  that   they  are  of  the  fed  of  Ali,of  tlic'r  re. 
for  whom  they  entertain  the  mod  extravagant  venera-''8'°"" 
tion.     Mr  Francklin  heard  one  of  his  guides  on  the 
road  reprove  another  for  the  cxprefHon  0  God.'  0  A/1! 
"  No,  no  ?faid  his  zealous  companion),  AliJirJ},   God 
fecond!"  This  attachment  is  the  fource  of  their  hatred 
to  theTurka,  and  of  many  (Iran.e  culloms  among  them- 
felves,  which  we  have  not  room  to  enumeiate  ;   a  few, 
however,  muil  be  mentioned. 

"  Their  mode  of  living  is  as  follows  :  Tliey  always 
rife  at  daybreak,  in  order  to  perform  their  devotions. 
Their  firft  prayer  is  denominated  numaz.  fouhh,  or  the 
morning  prayer  ;  it  is  faid  before  funrifc,  after  which 
they  eat  a  flight  meal  called  mijhta  or  breakfall  ;  this 
conlifts  of  grapes,  or  any  other  frnils  of  the  feafon, 
with  a  little  bread,  and  cheefe  made  of  goat's  milk  ; 
they  afterwards  drink  a  cup  of  very  fhong  coffee  with- 
out milk  or  fupar  ;  then  the  calean  or  pipe  is  introdu- 
ced. The  Perfians,  from  the  hi^cfl  to  the  lowell 
ranks,  all  fnioke  tobacco. 

"  Their  fecond  hour  of  prayer  is  called  numoz  ao- 
hur,  or  mid-i'.ay  prayer,  and  is  shvays  repeated  when 
the  fun  declints  from  the  meridian.  Their  dinner,  or 
cl.a/bl,  which  is  foon  after  this  prayer,  confilU  of  curds, 
bread,  and  fruits  o:  various  kinda;  aniiaal  food  not  be- 
ing ufual  at  this  meal. 

"  The  third  hour  of  prayer  is  called  numaa  d/ur, 
01  the  afternoon  piayer,  laid  a!  out  four  o'clock. 

"  The  fourth  hour  of  prayer  is  numaz  Jlam,  or 
evening  prayer,  which  is  faid  after  fim  fet  ;  when  this 
is  finilhed,  the  Perfians  eat  their  principal  meal,  called 
[lami  or  luppev.  This  generally  coniills  of  a  pilau, 
drcffcd  with  rich  n-eat  fauces,  and  highly  ftafone^.  with 
various  f|  ices  :  fometimcs  they  eat  hihcab  or  roa.'l  meat. 
When  the  meal  ia  rcaJy,  a  fcrvaut  brings  notice  there- 
of, and  at  the  fame  time  prcfcnts  a  ewer  and_water ; 
Z  thry 
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rerf*.     fti;y   tiien   wafVi   their  hands,   which  Is  an  invarial>l<: 

■""v «il\om  with  the  Perlijns  both  Ict'ore  and  artcr  eating. 

They  cat  very  quick,  conveying  their  too.l  to  their 
mouths  with  th.-ir  fingers;  the  nfe  of  knives  and  forks 
being  unknown  in  Perfia.  Sherbet^  of  tiiffcrent  forts 
are  introrluced,  and  the  meal  concludes  »ith  a  defert 
of  dehci>ni8  fruits.  The  flipper  ^ein^'  fiiiiilied,  the  fa- 
mily fit  in  a  circle,  and  entertain  e;ich  other  by  rela- 
ting  (kaf'.nt    ftories   (of  which  they  are  exceflively 
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fonJ),  anJ  alfo  Uy  repeating  paffages  ftora  the  works 
of  their  moll  favourite  poets,  and  amufing  thcmfclves 
at  various  kinds  of  games.  The  fifth  aii.l  lail  prayer 
is  ftyled  nu/nnc  oihir,  the  l:ift  pr.;yer  ;  or  fometimcs 
numiiz  /hl-b,  or  the  night  prayer,  repejteJ  about  an 
hour  alter  fupper." 

The  moit  remarkable  law  among  the  Perfians  re 
fpcAs  mariTapc.  A  man  may  divorce  liis  wife  when 
he  thoofes,  without  afiigning  any  Other  rcafon  for  the 
divorce  thin  that  it  is  his  pleafure.  If  he  (hould  change 
his  mind,  he  may  again  marry  her,  divorce  htr  a  fecoiid 
time,  and  a  third  time  marry  her  ;  but  here  thii  pri- 
Yilege  Hops.  No  man  is  allowed  to  marry  the  woman 
whom  he  has  thrice  divorced.  A  widow  is  obli;jcd  to 
mourn  four  months  for  her  Jeceafcd  hulband  before  (he 
c»n  be  married  to  another;  but  a  concubine  may  form 
a  new  conntAion  the  inllant  that  her  kteptr  ex- 
pires. 

At  the  naming  of  children  in  Perfia,   Mr  Francldin 
informs  us  that   the  following  ceremony  is  ohferved  : 
"  The  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  child  is  born,  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  woman  who  has  lain-in  af- 
femble  at  lier  houfe,   attended  by  mufic  and  dancing 
girb  h'led  for  the  occafion  ;  after  playing  and  dsncin^- 
feme  time,  a  muUah  or  pricrt   is  introduced,  who,   ta- 
kini'  the   child  in   his   arms,  demands  of  the  mother 
what  name  (he  choofes  the  infant  (hould  be  called  f  y  ; 
being  told,  he  begin-s  praying,  and  after  a  (hort  time 
applies  his  mouth  clofc  to  the  chill's  ear,  and  tells  him 
dillinftly  three   times   (calling   him  by  name)  to  re- 
member and  be  obedient  to  his  father  and  mother,  to 
venerate  his  Koran  and  his  prophet,  to  abihin  from 
thofc  things  which  are  unlawful,  and  to  pradlile  thofe 
things  which  are  good  and  virtuous.      Having  repeat- 
ed the  Mahometan  profcfiion  of  faith,  he   then  rede- 
livers the  ch'ld  to  his  mc>ther  ;  after  which   the  com- 
pany are  entertained  v.ith  fweetmeats  and  otiier  refrefh- 
ments,  a  part  of  which  the  females  piefent  always  take 
care  to  rirry  away  in  their  poekets,  believing  it  to  be 
the  infallible  means  of  their  having  offspring  them- 
8,         felves." 
IntcMeclual      The  Perfians  excel   more  in  poetry  than  any  other 
A'lceUence.  fort  of  literature  ;  and  allrologers  are  now  in   as  great 
reputation  in  Perfia  as  the  magi  were  formerly.    Their 
books  are  all  manufcripts,  the  art  of  printing  having 
not  yet  been  introduced  among  them  :  they  excel  in- 
deed in  writing,  and  have  eight  diflerent  hands.  They 
write  from  the  right|hand  to  the  left,  as  the  Arabs  do. 
In  their  (hort  hand,  they  ufe  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet; and  the  fame  letters,  differently  pointed,  will  have 
CO  difieient  fignitications.     In  (hort,  the  Perfians  are 
born  with  as  good  natural  parts  as  any  people  in  the 
Eaft,  but  make  a  bad  ufe  of  them ;  beiog  great  dif- 
femblers,  cheats,  liars,  and  flatterers,  and  having  a  Urong 
ptopcnfitj  to  voluptuoufnefs,  luxury,  idkatfs,  and  in- 
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dolence;  vices  isdeed  to  which  the  Afiatics  in  general    ^»llii 
arc  much  addifted.  „    ." 

PER.SIAN  Wheel.     See  HvDnosTATtcs.  HIl^ 

PERSlCA,  the  Peach,  is  by  Linnsus  referred  to 
the  fame  clafs  and  genus  with  amygdalus;  however,  as 
they  are  fo  commonly  reckoned  to  be  different  genera, 
we  have  thought  proper  to  diftinguilh  them.  There 
are  a  great  variety  of  peach-trees  planted  in  the  gar- 
dens, fome  of  which  are  preferved  only  for  che  l-eauty 
of  their  flowers,  but  moll  of  them  for  the  fake  of  the 
fruit.  Of  thole  remarkaule  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers  the  principal  are,  I.  The  vulgaris,  or  com.non 
pe»ch-tree,  with  double  flowers,  whith  is  a  very  great 
rrnamcnt  in  g^rdeas,  producing  very  lar^^e  douMc 
fiowi-rs  of  a  beautiful  re  !  or  purnle  c.ilour,  and  grew, 
ing  to  a  confiderahlc  lize.  2.  The  humilis,  or  dwarf- 
almond.  7,.  The  africana,  or  double-flowering  dwarf- 
almond.  Thcfe  two  reach  not  above  the  liei.;ht  of 
three  or  four  feet,  though  their  flowers  are  of  equal 
beauty  with  the  former. 

Of  the  peach-trees  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  their 
fruit  there  are  a  great  number,  to  defcri'^e  which  pir- 
iicularly  would  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this  ar- 
ticle. They  are  raifed  from  the  Hones  of  the  fruit, 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  autumn  on  a  bed  of  light 
dry  earth,  about  three  inches  deep  and  four  inches 
afunder.  In  the  winter  the  beds  fliould  be  coveted 
with  mulch  to  proteft  them  from  the  frofl.  In  this 
bed  they  fhould  remain  for  a  year  ;  when  they  arc  to 
be  t:,ken  up  and  planted  in  a  nurfcry,  where  they  are 
to  rema'n  one  or  two  years;  after  which  they  mull  be 
removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  continue. 
PERStCANA,  in  botiny.  Sec  Poi.ygonvm. 
PERSICUS  Sinus,  in  anc.  geogr.  (Mela,  Pliny)  ; 
a  part  of  the  fea  which  the  Rom  ins  called  Man  Ru- 
bnim,  and  the  Greeks  Man-  Erythrtrum  ;  w«(hing  A- 
rabia  Felix  on  the  ealf,  between  which  and  Carmania, 
entering  into  the  land,  it  walhes  Pcilis  on  the  fouth. 
Its  large  mouth  confirts  of  ftrai.^ht  fides,  like  a  neck, 
and  then  the  land  retiring  equally  a  vatl  way,  and  the 
fca  furrouujing  it  in  a  large  compafs  of  (horc,  there  is 
exhibited  the  figure  of  a  human  head  (Mela).  Theo- 
phrallus  calh  this  bay  Sinm  Araluus,  a  name  it  eijually 
claims  with  Ptrf.cus,  only  for  diflinilion  fake  Pcrjicus  i« 
appropriated  to  it  by  others. 

PERSIMON.  See  Diospyro'! — From  the  perfi- 
mon  is  made  a  very  palatable  Lquor  in  tlie  following 
manner :  As  focm  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  a  fuffirlent  quan- 
tity is  gathered,  which  is  very  eafy,  aii  each  tree  is  well 
flocked  with  them.  Thcfe  pcriimon  apples  are  put 
into  a  dough  of  wheat  or  other  fl:)ur,  formed  into 
cakes,  and  put  into  an  oven,  in  which  they  continue 
till  they  are  quite  baked  and  fufEciently  dry,  when 
they  are  taken  out  again  :  then,  in  order  to  brew  the 
liquor,  a  pot  full  of  water  is  put  on  the  fire,  and  fome 
of  the  cakes  are  put  in  :  thcfe  become  foft  by  degrees  as 
the  water  grows  warm,  and  crumble  in  pie  cs  at  lad  ; 
the  pot  is  then  taken  from  the  fire,  and  the  water  in 
it  well  ftirred  about,  that  the  cakes  may  mix  with  it : 
this  is  then  poured  into  another  veflel,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  deep  and  break  as  many  cakei  as  are  ncceffary 
for  a  brewing;  the  malt  is  then  infufed,  and  they  pro- 
ceed as  ufual  with  the  brewing.  Beer  thus  prepared 
is  reckoned  much  priferable  to  other  beer.  They  like- 
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wife  make  brandy  of  this  fruit  in  the  followinpf  manner: 
havin^j  coUefted  a  fufficient  quaiititv  of  perfimons  in 
autumn,  they  are  altogether  put  into  a  veffol,  where 
they  he  for  a  week  till  they  are  quite  foft :  then  they 
pour  water  on  them,  and  in  that  ftate  they  arc  left  to 
ferment  of  themfclves,  without  promoting  the  fermen- 
tation by  any  addition.  The  brandy  is  then  made  in 
tlie  common  way,  and  is  faid  to  he  very  i^ood,  efpc- 
cially  if  grapes  (in  particular  of  the  fweet  fort),  which 
are  wild  in  the  woods,  be  mixed  with  the  perfimon 
fruit.  Some  perfimons  are  ripe  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, but  mod  of  them  later,  and  fome  not  bfifore  N»- 
vember  and  Decem'  tr,  when  the  cold  firft  overcomes 
their  acrimony.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  good 
for  joineis-inftruments,  fuch  as  planes,  handles  to  chi- 
fels,  &c.  but  if  after  being  cut  down  it  lies  expofcd  to 
funfhine  and  rain,  it  is  the  firft  wood  which  rots,  and 
in  a  year's  time  there  is  nothing  left  l^ut  what  is  ufe- 
lefs.  When  the  perfimon  trees  get  once  into  a  field, 
they  are  not  eafily  got  out  of  it  again,  as  ihey  fpread 
fo  much. 

PERSIS,  a  Roman  lady,  whom  St  Paul  falutes  in 
his  tplltle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  12.),  and  whom  he 
calls  his  beloved  fifter.  He  fays  fhe  has  laboured  much 
for  the  Lord,  and  ilill  labours.  Nothing  elfe  of  her 
life  is  come  to  our  knowledge,  nor  do  we  know  thai  flie 
is  honoured  by  any  church  ;  wliich  is  fomethiiig  fin- 
gular. 

PERSIUS  (Flaccus  Aulus),  a  Latin  poet  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  celebrated  for  his  fatirts.  He  was  born, 
according  to  fomCj  at  Volttrra  in  Tufcany  ;  and  ac- 
cordinjf  to  ethers,  at  Tigulia,  in  the  gulf  Delia  Spec  a, 
.  in  the  year  34.  He  was  educated  till  12  years  old  at 
Voltcrra;  and  afterwards  continued  his  ftudiesai  Rome 
under  Palxmon  the  grammarian,  Virginius  the  rheto- 
rician, and  Cornutus  the  Stoic  philofopher,  who  con- 
trp.ited  a  friendfhip  for  him.  Perfius  confulted  that 
illuiliiouj  friend  in  the  compofition  of  his  verfes.  Lu- 
cian  alio  ftudled  with  hirtvunder  Cornutus;  and  appear- 
ed fo  charmed  with  his  verfes,  that  he  was  inccflandy 
breaking  out  into  acclamations  at  the  beautiful  paf- 
fages  in  his  fatires  :  an  example  rarely  feen  in  poets  of 
equal  rank.  He  was  a  Heady  friend,  a  good  fon,  an 
aftcttionate  brother  and  parent.  He  was  clialle,  meek, 
and  modeil  :  which  (hows  how  wrong  it  is  tojuiige  of 
a  man's  morals  by  his  writings;  for  the  fatires  of  Per- 
fius are  not  only  licentious,  but  fliarp  and  full  of  bit- 
tcrnefs.  He  wrote  but  fel.Iom;  and  it  was  fome  time 
before  he  applied  himfelf  rej.'ularly  to  it. 

Perfius  was  of  a  weak  conilitiition,  and  troubled 
with  a  bad  llomach,  which  was  the  caufe  of  hio  death 
in  the  ^oth  year  of  his  age.  Six  of  his  fatires  remain  ; 
in  their  judgments  of  which  the  critics  have  been  much 
divided,  excepting  as  to  their  obfcurity,  Perfius  being 
indeed  the  moll  obfcure  of  all  the  Latin  potts.  Asa 
poet,  he  i;i  certainly  inferior  to  Hor?ce  and  Juvenil  ; 
and  all  the  labours  of  Jfaac  Cafaubon,  who  has  written 
a  moil  learned  and  tlahorate  commentary  upon  him, 
cannot  make  him  e(nial  to  either  of  them  as  a  fatirill, 
though  in  virtue  and  learning  he  exceeded  them  both. 
He  was  a  profefPed  imitator  of  Horace  ;  yit  had  little 
of  Horace's  wit,  fafe,  and  talent  at  ridicule.  His 
Ityle  is  grand,  figurative,  poetical,  and  fuitaMe  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Stoic  philofophy  :  and  hence  he  (hines 
niolt  in  reccmmending  virtue  and  integrity  :  here  it  is 
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that  fatire  bfcomej  hira.  He  was  too  grave  to  court  Perf^n. 
the  mufes  with  fuccefs:  but  he  had  a  great  foul,  ful-  -~~%~~" 
ceptiblc  ot  noble  fcntimentf,  wliich  give  a  grace  but 
to  indifferent  poetry.  His  cotemporaries  thought  high- 
ly of  him.  Q^ilnlilian  allows,  tint  Perfius,  although 
he  wrote  but  one  book  of  fatires,  acquired  a  great  deal 
of  true  glory,  Multum  el  "vene  gIori,s  quamv'is  uno  libra 
Perjius  meruit.-  and  Martial  fays  much  the  fame  thing, 
Stt/'tus  in  lilro  niemoratiir  Perjius  uno,  &c. 

PERSON,  an  individual  fubftance  of  a  rational  in- 
telligent nature.  Thus  we  fay,  an  ambaffador  rcpre- 
fentb  the  perfoii  of  hii  prince  ;  and  that,  in  law,  the 
father  ind  Ion  are  reputed  the  fame  perfon. 

The  word  perfcn,  pcrfona,  is  thought  to  be  borrow- 
cA  a  pdrfonanJo,  from  perfonating  or  counterfeiting; 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  firit  fignified  amafl'c:  becaufe, 
as  Boethiiia  intyrms  us,  in  Itirva  concavajonus  •viilimtur; 
and  hence  the  aftora  who  appeared  malked  on  the 
ifage  were  lonietimes  called  larimti  and  fometimc8/5;/-. 
funati.  He  likewife  fays,  that  as  the  feveral  aftors 
reprefented  each  a  fingle  individual  perfon,  w'z  CEJi- 
pus,  or  Chtemes,  or  Hecuba,  or  Medea  ;  for  this  rca- 
fon,  other  people,  who  were  at  the  f«me  time  dlftin- 
gullhed  by  fomething  in  their  form,  character,  &c. 
whereby  they  might  be  known,  come  likewife  ta  be 
called  by  the  L.Ma? perjone,  and  by  the  Greeks  of  ;»-ii^a. 
Again,  as  aftors  rarely  reprefented  any  but  great  and 
illuftrious  charadters,  the  word  came  at  length  to  im- 
port the  mind,  as  being  that  whofe  difpofitions  cop.- 
Hitute  the  charatler.  And  thus  men,  ani^els,  and  evea 
God  himfell,  were  csUed  perj'ons.  Things  merely  cor- 
poicai,  as  a  ftoiie,  a  plant,  or  a  hoife,  were  callej  />_y- 
pojiajes  or  fuppojita,  but  never  perfons.  Hence  the 
learned  fuppofc,  that  the  fame  name  perfon  came  to  be 
ufed  to  fignify  fome  dignity,  whereby  a /if/yii«  is  di- 
itinguillicd  from  another  ;  as  a  fnther,  hulband,  judge, 
magiftrate,  &c.  In  this  fenfe  we  are  to  underftand 
that  of  Cicero  :  "  Cxfnr  never#fpeaks  of  Poinpey  but 
in  terms  of  honour  and  refpeft  :  he  does  many  hnrd 
and  injurious  things,  however,  againll  his  perfon." 

Perfon  we  hjve  already  eftfined  to  mean  an  indivi- 
dual fublfiince  of  a  reafonible  nature.  Now  a  thing 
may  be  individual  two  ways  :  i.  Logically,  becaufe  it 
cannot  be  predicated  of  any  other;  as  Cicero,  PI  .to, 
&c.  2.  Phyfic-iUy  ;  in  whiih  fenfe  a  drop  of  water, 
feparated  from  the  ocean,  may  be  called  an  individual. 
Perfon  is  an  individual  nature  in  each  of  thefe  fenfes  : 
lof-ically,  according  to  Boethius,  becaufe  perfon  '\i  not 
fpoken  of  univerf.ds,  but  only  of  fingulars  and  indivi- 
duals;  ve  do  not  fay  the  perjou  of  an  animal  or  a  man, 
but  of  Cicero  and  Plato  :  and  phyfically,  fince  Socr  .- 
tefi's  hand  or  foot  are  never  confidered  as  perfons. 
This  lalt  kind  of  individual  is  denominated  two  ways: 
pofitivcly,  when  the  perfon  is  faid  to  be  the  whole 
priwciple  of  afting  ;  for  to  whatever  thing  action  is 
attributed,  that  the  philofjpliers  call  a.  perfon  :  and  ne- 
gatively, as  when  we  fay,  with  the  1  homills,  &c.  that 
a  perfon  conlilt.s  in  this,  that  it  does  not  cxlll  in  'aii- 
other  as  a  more  perfect  being.  Thus  a  man,  thougii 
he  confills  of  two  dilferent  things,  1,'^.  body  and  fpl- 
rit,  is  not  two  perfons  ;  becaufe  neither  p»rt  of  itfclf 
is  a  complete  principle  of  aftion,  but  one  perfon,  fince 
the  manner  of  hid  confilling  of  body  and  ipirit  is  fiicli 
as  conftitutcs  one  whole  principle  ot  action  ;  nor  docs 
he  txift  in  any  other  as  a  more  perfcA  being  ;  as  for 
Z  2  cxaicplc, 
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examplf ,  Socrates's  foot  does  in  Socrates,  or  a  drop  of 
waur  in  tie  ocenn. 

PtRSoN,  in  giamiiar,  a  term  applied  to  fiich  noups 
or  pronouns  as,  leing  either  prefixed  or  unJeiftood, 
are  the  noniiniitivej  in  all  infledions  of  a  vcrli  ;  or  it 
if  the  agent  or  pjtient  in  all  finite  or  perfonal  verbs. 
See  Gramm    r 

PERSONAL,  ?ny  thing  th:\t  concerns,  or  is  rc- 
flrained  to,  the  pcrfon  :  thus  it  is  a  maxim  in  ethics, 
that  all  faults  are  perfonr.l. 

Pfrson^ii.  Aa'inn,  in  law,  is  an  aftion  levied  dircdly 
an  !  folcly  avrainft  the  perfon  ;  in  oppofition  to  a  real 
or  mixeit  af^ion.     See  Action. 

Pexsn.wir.  Gootls,  or  Chiiilels,  in  law,  fivxnifies  any 
movtalle  thint;  bcloniring  to  a  pcrfon,  whether  alive 
ordcad.     Sec  Chattels. 

Personal  Idei.lily.  See  MtTAPHYSic.^,  Part  III. 
Chap.  ill. 

PfR^o.v.ii  Vtrh,  in  grammar,  a  verh  conjugated  in 
all  th?  tl^ree  pe rfoiis  ;  thus  called  in  oppofition  to  an 
imptrfonal  verb,  or  that  which  has  the  third  perfon 
oiilv. 

PERSONALITY,  in  the  fchools,  is  that  which 
confliti!tt<;  an  individual  a  dillinA  perfon. 

PERSON AT./E,  is  the  name  of  the  40th  orler  in 
I.innxus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  conliftin;,' 
of  a  number  of  plants  whofe  flowers  are  furnifhed  with 
an  irregular  gaping  or  grinning  petal,  which  in  figure 
fomewhat  reftmhles  the  fnout  of  an  animal.  The  bulk 
of  the  genera  of  this  natural  order  arrange  themfelvts 
under  the  cl  ifs  and  order  didynamia  aiigiofpermia  of 
the  Sexual  Method. 

The  ret>,  although  they  cannot  enter  into  the  arti- 
fici-l  clafs  jull  mentioned,  for  want  of  the  claflic  cha- 
raftcr,  the  iniquality  of  the  (lamina  ;  yet,  in  a  na- 
tural method,  which  admits  of  greater  latitude,  may 
be  arrange  1  with  thofe  plants  which  they  refcmhle  in 
their  habit  and  general  appearance,  and  particularly 
in  the  circuirftances  exprefl'ed  in  that  title. 

PERSONIFYING,  or  Personalizing,  the  giving 
an  inanimate  being  the  figure,  fentiments,  and  lan- 
guage of  ''  perfon. 

Dr  Blair,  in  his  Lefturcs  on  Rhetoric,  gives  this 
account  of  pcrfonification.  "  It  is  a  figure,  the  ufe 
of  which  is  very  extenfive,  and  its  foun(?ation  laid  deep 
in  humr.n  nature.  At  firft  view,  and  when  confidered 
abftraftly,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmort 
boldnefs,  and  to  border  on  the  extrava,;ant  and  ridi- 
culous. For  what  can  feem  more  remote  from  the 
track  of  reafonahle  thought,  than  to  fpeak  of  Itones 
and  trees,  and  fields  and  rivers,  as  if  they  were  living 
creatures,  and  to  attriljute  to  them  thought  and  fenfa- 
tion,  affeftions  and  aftions?  One  might  imagine  this 
to  be  no  n;ore  than  childifli  conceit,  which  no  perfon 
of  tafte  could  relifh.  In  fact,  however,  t!ie  cafe  is 
very  different.  No  fach  ridiculous  effed  is  produced 
by  pcrfonification  when  properly  employed ;  on  the 
contrar) ,  it  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agreeable,  nor 
is  any  very  uncommon  degree  of  paflion  required  in  or- 
der to  miike  us  reliih  it.  All  poetry,  even  in  its  mod 
gentle  and  humble  forms,  abounds  with  it.  From 
profe  it  is  far  from  being  excluded  ;  nay,  in  common 
converfation,  very  frequent  approaches  are  maile  to 
it.  When  we  fay,  the  ground  thirJIs  for  rain,  or  the 
earth /m/'/«  with  plenty  ;  when  we  fpeak  of  ambition'a 
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being  rc/Heft,  Or  a  dife:ife  being  tlfailful ;  fuch  expref-   Pt 
fions   fliow   the   facdity    with   which  the  min.l  can  ac- 
commodate the  propt  rtics  of  living  creaturea  to  things    ~" 
that  are  inanimate,  or  to  abltrad   conceptions  of  its 
own  forming. 

"  Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a 
wonderful  proncncfs  in  human  nature  to  animr.tc  all 
objefts.  Whether  this  arifcs  from  a  fort  of  afiiinilating 
principle,  from  a  propenfion  to  fpread  a  rciVmblance 
of  ourfclves  over  all  oiher  things,  or  from  whatever 
other  caufc  it  aritefi,  fo  it  is,  that  simoll  every  emotion 
which  in  the  leaft  cgitatcs  the  mind  beftows  upon  its 
objcft  a  momentary  idea  of  life.  Let  a  min,  by  ;iii 
unwary  l^tp,  fpiain  his  ankle,  or  hurc  his  foot  upon  .T 
(lone,  and  in  the  ruffl.-d  difcompofed  moment  he  will 
fometimts  (eel  himftif  dif  ofed  to  break  the  llone  in 
pieces,  or  t«  utter  pHlTinnate  cxprc  (Tions  againd  it,  a« 
if  it  had  done  him  an  in|ury.  If  one  has  been  Ion:-- 
acrullomed  to  a  certain  fet  of  objefts,  which  have  nir.de 
a  (Irong  imprefllon  on  his  imagination  ;  as  to  a  houfe, 
where  he  has  pa(rc  1  many  agreeable  years;  or  to  fields, 
and  trees,  and  mountains,  among  which  lie  h^s  often 
walked  with  tiie  gre.itell  delight ;  when  he  is  obliged 
to  part  with  them,  efpccially  if  he  has  no  profped  of- 
ever  feeing  them  ajain,  he  can  fcarcc  rvoid  having 
fomewhat  of  the  fame  (tcling  as  whvn  he  is  leaving 
old  friends.  They  feem  endowed  with  life.  Thef 
become  o'jeds  of  his  affeftion  ;  and,  in  the  moment 
of  his  parting,  it  fcarce  feems  abfurd  to  hini  to  give 
vent  to  his  feeling  in  words,  and  to  take  a  format 
adieu. 

"  So  ftrong  13  that  imprelTion  of  life  whch  is  madfr 
upon  us,  by  the  more  magnificent  and  ftriking  objefts 
of  nature  efpecially,  that  1  doult  not  in  the  Icall  of 
this  having  been  one  caufe  of  the  multiplication  of 
divinities  in  the  heathen  world.  The  belief  of  dr)-ad3 
and  naiads,  of  the  ijenius  of  the  wood  and  the  god  of 
the  river,  among  men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  eafily  arofe  from  this  turn 
of  mind.  When  their  favourite  rural  objefts  had 
often  been  animated  in  their  fancy,  it  was  an  eafy 
tranfition  to  attribute  to  tliem  fome  real  divinity,  fome 
uiifcen  power  or  genius  which  inhabited  them,  or  ii» 
fome  peculiar  m->nner  belonged  to  them.  Imaginatior> 
was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  fomewhat  to  reft 
upon  with  more  (lability;  and  when  belief  coincided 
fo  much  with  imagination,  very  flight  caufcs  would  be 
fufficient  to  elhbliih  it. 

"  From  this  deduftion  may  be  eafily  fecn  how  it 
conies  to  pafs  that  pcrfonification  makes  fo  great  a 
figure  in  all  compofitions  where  imagination  or  pafliott 
have  any  concern.  On  innumerable  occafions  it  is  the 
very  language  of  imagiiiation  and  paflion  ;  and  there- 
fore  deferves  to  be  attended  to,  and  examined  with 
peculiar  care.  There  are  three  different  degrees  of 
this  figure,  which  it  is  neceffary  to  remark  and  dillin^ 
giiifh,  in  order  to  determine  the  propriety  of  its  ufe. 
The  firll  is,  when  fome  of  the  properties  01  qualities 
of  living  creatures  are  afcril  ed  to  inanimate  oljects; 
the  fecond,  when  thofe  inanimate  objefts  are  introdu- 
ced  as  afting  like  fuoh  as  have  life  ;  and  the  third, 
when  they  are  teprcfented  either  as  fpeaking  to  us,  or 
as  lidening  to  what  we  fay  to  them." 

The  ingenious  protefTor  goes  on  to  inveftigate  the 
nature  of  perfonitication  at  conlidcrable  length,     Wt 
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Perfnnify-  ftall  give  his  caution  for  the  ufe  of  it  In  profe  compo- 
'"S        filions,  in  which  he  informs  us  this  figiiie   requires  to 

""y^"  be  ufei!  with  >rtat  rliodeiation  and  delicacy.  "  The 
fame  liberty  is  not  allowed  to  the  imagination  there  as 
in  poetry.  The  fame  affithinces  cannot  1  e  obtained 
for  raifing  pafTion  to  its  proper  height  by  the  force  of 
numbers  and  the  glow  of  flyle.  However,  ac'rlrcfTts 
to  inanimate  objefts  are  not  excluded  from  pvoic  ;  but 
have  their  place  only  in  the  higher  fpecies  of  oratory. 
A  pu'  lie  fpeaker  may  on  fome  occr.fions  very  properly 
adi'.rtfs  religion  or  virtue  ;  or  his  native  country,  or 
fome  city  or  province,  which  has  fuffered  perhaps 
great  calamities,  or  bten  the  ftene  of  feme  memorable 
sflion.  But  we  mull  remember,  that  as  fuch  addreffes 
are  amcrng  the  hiijheft  tflorts  of  tloqutnce,  they  (hould 
never  be  attempted  unlcfs  by  perfons  of  more  than  cr- 
dinaty  genius:  for  if  the  orator  fails  in  his  dcfign  of 
moving  our  pulTions  by  them,  he  is  fure  of  being 
laughed  at.  Of  all  frigid  things,  the  mofl  frigid  are 
the    aukward   and    unfeafonablc    attempts   fometiraes 


made  towards  fuch  kinds  of  perfonification,   efpecially  Pirfonlf/; 
if  they  be   long   continutd.     We   fee   the   writer  or       '^j- 
fpeakcr  toiling  and  labouring  to  exprefs  the  language         ' 
of  fome  pafTion  whicfiihe  neitlicr  fe^Is  hi.nifclf  nor  can 
make  us  feel.      Wc  reiriain  not  only  ccKl,  but  frozen  ; 
j.nd   are  at  full  leifure  to   criti  ife  on  the  ridiiuloui 
figure   which  the  perfonified  obj-ft'make-,  when  we 
ought  to  have  been  tranfportcd  with  a  ^low  of  enthii- 
fiafm.     Some  of  the  French  writers,   particularly  Bof- 
fuet  and    Flcchier,   in   their  fermons  and  funeral  ora- 
tions, have  •..itempted  and  executed   this  ligi'.re   not 
without   warmth    and   dignity.     Tiitir  works  are  ex- 
ceedingly vorthy  of  being  confulted   fcr  inftaniCs  of 
this  and  of  ftveral  other  ornaments  of  ft)le.     Indeed 
the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  the  French  genius  is  more 
fuited  to  this  bold  fpecies  of  oratory,   than   the  more 
correft  but  lefs  animated  geniuj  of  the  BritilTi,  who  ia- 
their  profe  wotks  very  rarely  attempt  any  of  the  high 
figures  of  eloquence." 


PERSPECTIVE. 


PERSPECTIVE  is  the  art  of  drawing  on  a  plane 
fuiface  true  refcmohnces  or  pictures  of  olijefts, 
as  the  objeifts  themfelves  appear  to  the  eye  from  any 
dillance  an!  fituation,  real  or  imaginary. 

It  was  in  the  I'lth  century  that  PtrfpeBive  was  re- 
vived, or  rather  reinvented.  It  owes  its  birth  to  paint- 
ing, and  particularly  to  that  branch  of  it  which  wrs 
employed  in  the  decorations  of  the  theatre,  whei  e  l?nd- 
feapes  were  properly  introduced,  and  which  would  have 
looked  unnatuial  and  horrid  if  the  fize  of  the  objefts 
had  not  been  pretty  nearly  proportioned  to  their  di- 
ftance  from  the  eye.  We  learn  from  Vitruvius,  that 
Agatharchufi,  inftrufied  by  iI'",fch\li!S,  was  the  firit 
who  wrote  upon  this  fubjeift  ;  and  that  afterwards  the 
principles  of  this  art  were  more  diltinclly  t.^ught  by 
Democritu^  and  Anaxagoras,  the  difciples  of  Aga- 
tharchus.  Of  the  theory  of  this  art,  as  defcribed  by 
them,  we  know  nothing  ;  (mcc  none  cf  their  writings 
have  efcaped  the  general  wreck  that  was  made  of  an' 
cient  literature  in  the  dark  ages  of  Europe.  However, 
the  revival  of  painting  in  Italy  was  accompanied  wich 
a  revival  of  this  art. 

The  firft  perfon-  who  attempted  to  lay  down  the 
rules  of  perfpcdlive  was  Pictro  del  Borgo,  an  Italian. 
Ke  fuppofed  ol  jcfts  to  be  placed  beyond  a  tranfpa. 
rent  tablet,  and  endcavourej  to  trace  the  images  which 
ray»  of  light,  emitted  from  then.,  would  mcke  upon 
it.  But  we  do  not  know  what  fuccefs  he  had  In  this 
attempt,  becaufe  the  book  nhich  he  wrote  upon  thia 
lubjcdt  is  not  now  extant.  It  is,  however,  very  ranch 
commended  by  the  famous  Egnazio  Dante  ;  and,  up- 
on the  priuriplcs  of  Borgo,  Albert  Durer  conilru.'Kd 
a  machine,  by  which  he  coidd  trace  the  p^rfpeClive 
appcaraiite  i:f  objefts. 

B  ilthazai  PerudiUiidied  the  writings  of  Borgo,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  them  more  ir.ttlligiiiie.  To  him 
we  owe  the  dilcovery  of  points  of  dillance,  to  v^hlch 
all  lines  that  make  an  auglc  of  45  degrees  with  the 
ground-liue  are  drawn.     A  little  time  after,  Guldo 
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Ulbaldi,  another  Italian,  found  that  all  the  lines  that 
are  parallel  to  one  anotlier,  if  they  be  inclined  to  the- 
ground-line,  converge  to  fome  point  in  the  horizontal 
Ime  ;  and  that  through  this  point  alfo,  a  line  drawn 
from  the  eye,  parallel  to  them,  will  pafs^  Thcfe  prin- 
ciples put  together  enabled  him  to  make  out  a  pretty 
complete  theory  of  perfpeftive. 

Great  improvements  were  made  in  the  rules  of  per- 
fpert ive  by  fubfcquent  gcomctricirns ;  particularly  by 
profeffor  Gravefende,  and  ftill  more  by  Dr  Brook  Tay- 
lor, whofe  principles  are  in  a  great  meafure  new,  and 
far  more  general  than  any  before  him. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  principles  of  perfpedive,  . 
it  will  be  proper  to  confider  the  plane  on  which  the  ' 
reprefentation  is  to  be  made  as  tranfparent,  arid  inter- 
pofed  between  the  eye  of  the  fpertator  and  the  objecl 
to  be  rcprefcnted.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  perfon  at  a  win- 
dow looks  thrc  ugh  ae  uprig^it  pane  of  glafs  at  any 
objec't  beyond  it,  and,  keeping  his  head  lleady,  drawa 
the  figure  of  the  objed  upon  the  glafs  with  a  black 
lead  pencil,  as  if  the  point  of  the  pencil  touJied  the 
objcd  itfclf ;  he  would  then  have  a  true  reprefenta- 
tion of  the  objeft  in  perfpedive  as  it  appears  to  his 
eye. 

In  order  to  this  two  things  are  ncceflary  :  firft,  Lhat 
the  glafs  be  laid  over  with  llionj  gum-water,  whicK, 
when  dry,  will  be  fit  for  drawing  upon,  and  will  re- 
tain the  traces  of  the  pencd;  and,  fecondly,  that  he 
looks  through  a  ftnall  hole  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal, 
fixed  about  a  foot  from  the  glafs,  between  it  and  his 
eye,  and  that  he  keeps  his  eye  clofe  to  the  hole  ;  other- 
wife  he  might  Ihift  the  pofition  of  his  head,  and  confe- 
quently  make  a  falfc  delineation  of  the  objcd.  ' 

Having  traced  out  the  figure  of  the  o'jed,  he  may 
go  over  it  again  with  pen  and  ink  ;  and  when  that  is 
dry,  put  a  Ihcet  of  paper  upon  it,  and  tiace  it  there- 
on «-!th  a  pencil :  then  taki-.r  •away  t!,c  paper  and 
laying  it  on  a  taMe,  he  .may  fi  ilh  t!ie  picture  '  y  giving 
it  the  colours,  lights,  and  ftiadcs,  as  he  fees  them  in 
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t}\c  objeft  itfelf ;  and  then  he  will  have  a  true  reftra- 
blr.nce  of  the  o'  jeft. 

To  every  perfon  who  has  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  piinciplej  of  optice,  this  muft  be  felf-evident :  For 
33  vifion  is  occafioncd  by  ptiicils  of  rays  coming  in 
ilraijht  lines  to  the  eye  from  every  point  of  the  vili'  le 
oNjeiFl,  it  is  plain  that,  by  joining  the  point,  in  the 
tranfpirrnt  pl'.ne,  through  which  A\  thofe  ptrnciU  re- 
fneftively  pafs,  an  exa,^  reprefentation  mn!(  lis  fotined 
of  the  objeil,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  in  that  p  ..t'cuhr 
pofition,  anil  at  that  dttetinlntvl  tliflancc  :  ad  were  pic- 
tures of  things  to  be  alw.iys  firll  drawn  on  tranfparcnt 
planes,  this  fimple  ojeration,  with  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  foun  !cd,  would  cor.prifc  the  whole  theory  nnd 
praAice  of  peifpcitive.  As  this,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  cafe,  rules  mufl  le  deduced  from  the  fi-iences 
of  optKS  and  geometry  for  drawing  reprefcntations  of 
%ifiblc  o' jciEls  on  opaque  [lanes;  and  the  applicatioi 
of  thcfe  rules  conftitutcs  what  is  properly  culled  the 
tirl  of  pcvfpcdb've. 

Previous  to  our  Inying  down  the  fi'.ndament.il  prin- 
ciples of  this  art,  it  may  not  be  impropi-r  to  obferve, 
that  when  a  perfon  Hands  right  ag:;inlt  the  middle  ofonc 
tndofalong  avenue  orwalk.whicli  is  llraight  andequ  d- 
ly  1  road  througl\out,  the  fi  !es  thereof  fcem  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other  r.s  they  are  further 
and  further  from  his  eye  ;  or  the  angles,  under  which 
their  different  parts  are  feen,  become  Icfs  and  Itfs  ac- 
cording as  t!ie  dillance  from  his  eye  inereafes  ;  and  if 
the  avenue  be  very  long,  the  fides  of  it  at  the  farthell 
end  will  fcen  to  meet :  and  there  an  objedt  that 
would  cover  the  whole  breadth  of  the  avenue,  and  be 
of  a  height  eo,u;il  to  that  breadth,  would  apjiear  only 
to  be  a  mere  point.      See  Optics,  n°  219,  220. 

Having  made  thefe  prelitiiinary  olifervacions,  we  now 
proceed  to  the  practice  of  perfpeAive,  which  is  built 
upon  the  following 

(Fundamental)  T  HE  O  R  E  M     I. 

Let  a  A  <:</  (fig.  I.  Plate  CCCLXXXIII.)  reprefent 
the  gro;ind-plan  of  the  fissure  to  be  thrown  into  per- 
Ipeftive,  and  efgh  the  tranfparcnt  plane  through 
which  it  is  viewed  by  the  eye  at  E.  Let  thefe  planes 
interfeA  in  the  ftraight  line  k  I.  Let  B  lie  any  point 
in  the  ground  plan,  and  B  E  a  ftraight  line,  the  path 
of  a  ray  of  light  trom  that  point  to  the  eye.  This 
will  pafs  through  the  plane  tfg  h  in  fome  point  b  ;  or 
B  will  be  ftcn  through  that  point,  and  b  will  be  the 
piflure,  image,  or  reprefentation  of  B. 

If  B.\  be  drawn  in  the  ground  plan,  making  any 
anj'^le  BAK  with  the  common  inter.fection,  and  EV 
be  drawn  parallel  to  it,  meeting  the  picture-plane  or 
perfptftive-plane  in  V,  and  V  A  be  drawn,  the  point  b 
is  in  the  line  VA  fo  fituated  that  BA  is  to  EV  as  b.\ 
tobV. 
^  For    fince    EV    and    BA    are  parallel,   the   figure 

BAiVEiB  is  in  one  plane,  cutting  the  perfpeiHive- 
plane  in  the  ftraight  line  VA  ;  the  triangles  BAb, 
JLVb,  are  fimilar,  and  BA  :  EV  =  iA  :  bW. 

Cor.  I.  It  B  he  beyond  the  piclure,  its  piAure  b 
13  above  the  interfeftion  ib ;  but  if  B  be  between  the 
eye  and  the  pifiure,  as  at  B',  its  pitluie  b'  is  be- 
low /■  b. 

2.  If  two  other  pr.rallcl  lines  BA',  ES,  be  drawn, 
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an  I  A',  S,  be  joined,  the  pifture  of  B  is  in  the  inter. 

feclion  of  the  lines  AV  and  AS. 

3.  The  line  BA  is  reprefented  by  6A,  or  6A  is  the 
picture  of  BA  ;  and  if  .AB  be  inlinitcly  extended,  it 
will  be  reprefented  by  AV.  V  is  tlicrefore  called 
the  vanj/li'mg point  of  the  line  AB. 

4.  All  lines  pari.llcl  to  AB  are  reprefented  by  line* 
converging  to  V  from  the  points  where  thcfe  lines  inr 
terfea  che  perfpcAive  plane  ;  an'd  therefore  V  is  the 
vanilhing  point  of  all  fuch  par;dlel  lines. 

5.  The  piflures  of  all  lines  parallel  to  the  perfp:c- 
tive  plane  are  parallel  to  the  lines  themfelves. 

f:  If  through  V  be  drawn  HVD  parallel  to  /•  /,  the 
angle  EV'H  is  equal  to  BAK. 

Remart.  The  propofition  now  demonftratcd  h  not 
limited  to  any  inclination  of  the  pidtiire-planc  to  the 
ground  plane  ;  but  it  is  ufuil  to  conli  !er  them  as  per- 
pendicular to  each  ocher,  an  1  the  grr>und  jdane  as  ho- 
lizontiil.  Hence  the  line /■/  is  called  ihi:  grounJ  hue, 
and  OH  the  horivm-iwe ;  and  V  K,  perpendicular  t« 
both,  is  called  the  baghl  of  the  eye. 

If  ES  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  picture  plane, 
it  will  cut  it  in  a  point  S  ot  the  horizon-line  dircftly 
oppofite  to  the  eye.  This  is  called  the /o/h/ c/y^'i/, 
or  principal  point. 

7.  The  piftures  of  all  vertical  lints  are  vertical,  and 
the  pidures  of  horizontal  lines  are  horizontal,  becaufe 
thefe  lines  are  parallel  to  the  perfpeftive  plane. 

8.  The  point  of  fitsht  S  is  the  vanifhing  point  of 
all  lines  perpendicidar  to  the  perfpeftive  pl.ne. 

The  above  propofitiun  is  a  fufHcient  foundation  for 
the  whole  pradice  of  perfpec'tive,  whether  on  direct  or 
inclined  pifturts,  and  ferves  to  fugg^il  all  the  various 
pr^nAieal  conllniAions,  each  of  which  has  advsntages 
which  fuit  particular  purpofes.  \Vi  iters  on  the  fubjett 
have  either  confined  themfelves  to  one  conftruftion, 
Iroin  an  afFedlation  of  fimplicity  or  fondnefs  for  fyllem ; 
or  have  multiplied  precepts,  by  giving  everj'  conllruc- 
t  on  for  every  example,  in  order  to  make  a  great  book, 
and  give  the  fubjcft  an  appearance  of  importance  and 
difficulty.  An  ingenious  practitioner  will  avoid  both 
extremes,  and  avail  himfelf  of  the  advantage  of  each 
conftriidlion  as  it  happens  to  fuit  his  purpofe.  We 
fhall  now  proceed  to  the  praftical  rules,  which  require 
no  confilcration  of  interfering  planes,  and  are  all  per- 
formed on  the  perfpet>ive  plant  liy  means  of  certain 
fiibllitutions  for  the  place  of  the  eye  and  the  original 
figure.     The  general  fubllitution  i^  as  follows  : 

Let  the  plane  of  the  paper  be  firll  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ground-plan,  and  the  fpeftator  to  ftand  at  F 
(fig  2.)  Let  it  be  propofed  that  the  ground-plan  13 
to  be  reprelented  on  a  phine  furfsce,  ifanding  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  line  GKI  of  the  plan,  and  tliat  the 
point  K  is  immediately  oppulite  to  the  fptftator, 
or  that  PK  is  perpendicular  to  GL  :  then  l'"K  is 
equal  to  the  diHan.c  of  the  fpeftator'i  eye  from  the 
picture. 

Now  fuppofe  a  piece  of  paper  laid  on  the  plan  with 
its  llraight  edge  lying  on  the  line  GL  ;  draw  on 
this  paper  KS  perpendicular  to  GL,  and  make  it 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  ground-|)lan. 
This  may  be  much  greater  than  the  heigat  of  a  man, 
becaufe  the  fpeftator  may  le  Handing  on  a  place  much 
raiftd  aboTc  the  ground -plan.     Obferve  alfo  that  KS 
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muft  1*  tnfafiired  on  the  fame  fcale  on  wfiich  the 
ground  plan  an  1  tht  diUaxe  FK  w.  re  rrealurcd. 
'I'hin  draw  HSO  jjaraikl  to  GL.  This  will  I  e  a  ho- 
rl/.ont  :1  h'nf,  aiul  (when  the  piifltire  is  ftt  upiiglit  on 
GL)  will  he  on  3  level  wi'.'i  the  Ipcttator's  '.ye,  and 
the  point  S  will  he  directly  oppofite  to  his  eye.  Jt  is 
therefore  called  the  p'-'mcipal  point,  or  point  of  fight.  The 
diltance  of  his  eve  from  this  point  will  he  equal  to 
FK.  Therifore  make  vSP  (in  tht  line  8K)  cqinl  to 
FK,  an.l  P  is  the  projeciing  point  or  fubllitute  for 
the  plate  of  the  eye.  It  is  fometinrjes  convenient  to 
place  P  above  S,  fometimes  to  one  fide  of  it  on  the 
horizontal  line,  and  in  various  other  fituations  ;  and 
writers,  ignorant  of,  or  inattentive  to,  the  principles  of 
the  theory,  have  given  it  different  denominations,  fuch 
::3  point  of  ilijLmce,  point  of  •uiiiv,  &c.  It  is  merely  a 
Ai'.ttitute  for  the  point  E  in  tig.  i.  and  its  moll  natu- 
lul  fituatiLin  is  below,  as  in  this  figure. 

The  art  of  perfpe6tive  is  conveniently  dlvid'^d  into 
iCHNOGRArHY,  whih  tf aches  how  to  make  a  perf)>cc- 
tive  draught  of  figures  on  a  plane,  commonly  called  the 
giouiid-plan  ;  and  scENOCRArHy,  whi..h  teaches  how- 
to  draw  folid  figures,  or  fuch  figures  as  are  laifed  above 
this  plan. 

Funihmenlnl  Pa  o  B .  I .    To  put  into  perfpcdive  any  given 
point  of  tlie  ground  plan. 

FIrd  general  conftruftion. 

From  B  an4  P  (fig.  2.)  draw  any  two  parallel  lines 
.  TSA,  PV,  cutting  the  ground-line  and  horizon-line  in  A 
and  V,  and  draw  EP,  AV,  cutting  each  other  in  b  ; 
b  is  the  pidtuie  of  li. 

For  it  is  evident  that  BA,  PV,  of  this  figure  are 
anahigouj  to  BA  and  EV  of  fig.  i.  and  that 
BA:PV  =  ^A:*V. 

If  BA'  he  drawn  perpendicular  to  GL,  PV  will 
fallen  PS,  an  J  need  not  he  drawn.  A  V  will  be  AS. 
—  This  is  the  molt  eafy  confliuction,  and  is  nearly  the 
fame  with  Fcrgufnn'a. 

Second  general  conftruclion. 

Draw  two  lines  B.-\,  BA",  and  two  lines  PV,  PD, 
prualltl  to  them,  and  draw  AV,  A"D,  cutting  each 
other  in  b:  b  la  the  pitlure  of  B  by  Cor.  2  — This  con- 
ftruilion  is  the  foimdation  of  all  the  rules  of  pevfpetlive 
that  are  to  be  fou'jd  in  the  hooks  on  this  fuhjct'f .  They 
Rppear  in  a  v;iritty  of  forms,  owing  to  the  ijjnorante  vr 
inattention  of  the  authors  to  the  piinciples.  The  rule 
mod  generally  adhered  to  is  as  follow;.  : 

Draw  BA  (fig.  J.)  perpendicular  to  the  ground- 
line,  and  AS  to  the  point  ol  fight,  twd  fet  off  A/5  equal 
to  B  A.  Set  o(f  SD  equal  to  the  diflancc  of  the  eye 
in  the  o;^pofitc  direction  from  S  that  p.  is  from  A, 
where  B  and  E  of  fig,  i.  are  on  opp')fite  fides  of  the 
pidture  ;  otherwilc  fet  them  the  fame  way.  D  is  called 
the  point  of  di(l<incc  Draw  ;  D,  cutting  AS  in  B. 
This  is  evidently  e<iuivilent  t'>  dr-.wir.g  BA  and  PS 
perpendiculir  to  the  ground-line  and  horizon  line,  an  1" 
Bi'  and  PD  makmg  an  anylc  of  4^°  with  thefe  lines, 
with  the  addition;.l  pu-zzlc  al  out  the  way  of  fetting 
off  A.ti  and  SU,  which  i.s  avoided  id  the  conllru»i\ion 
here  given. 

Tliif  ufual  conftrudion,  however,  hy  a  perpendicu- 
lar and  the  point  ot  dillancc,  is  extremely  fimple  and 
convenicn  ;  and  two  points  of  dit'^ance,  one  en  each 
fide  of  S,  ferve  tor  dl  pDintj  of  ihe  ;;ro'uid  plan.  But 
the  liilk  general  conltruction  rec^uircs  Hill  Icwcr  lines, 
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if  BA   be  drawn  perpendicular  to  GL,  becaufe  PV 
will  then  coincide  wjth  PS. 

Thiid  general  conftruftion. 

Draw  BA  from  the  given  point  B  perpen'.lcular  to 
the  ground  line,  and  AS  to  the  point  of  fight  From 
the  point  of  diltance  D  fet  off  D  </  equal  to  BA,  on 
the  fame  or  the  contrary  fide  as  S,  according  as  B  is  on 
the  fame  or  the  contrary  fide  of  the  picture  as  the  eye. 
Join  (/,  A,  and  draw  Di  parallel  to  iJA  b  is  the 
pidure  of  B.  For  SD,  D,-/,  are  equal  to  the  dif- 
tarcesof  the  eye  and  oiven  point  from  the  pifture.  and 
SD:D,/=^S:iA. 

This  conitruftion  docs  not  naturally  arL^e  from  the 
origin.d  lines,  but  is  a  geometrical  totifequence  from 
their  pofition  an.!  magnitude  ;  and  it  is  of  all  others 
the  mod  generally  conveiLcnt,  as  the  perpendicular 
diltances  of  any  number  of  points  may  be  arranged 
along  SD  without  coRfufi'  n,  and  their  direft  fituitlons 
transferred  to  the  ground-lire  by  perpendiculars  fuch 
35  B.^  ;  and  nothing  is  eafier  than  drateing  parallels, 
eiiher  by  a  parallel  ruler  or  a  bevej-fquare,  'ufed  by  all 
who  pradtife  drawing. 

Pros.  2.      To  put  any  fl might  line  BC   (fig.  4.)  of 
the  ground  plan  in  perfpective. 

Fuid  the  pictures  b,  c,  of  its  extreme  points  hy  any 
of  the  foregoing  conftruilions,  and  join  them  by  the 
lliaight  line  be. 

Perhaps  the  following  conftru£tlon  will  be  found 
very  t-eiierally  convenient. 

Produce  CB  till  it  meet  the  ground-line  in  .A,  and 
draw  PV  parallel  to  it,  and  AV,  and  PB.  PC,  cut- 
ting AV  in  b,  c.  V  is  its  vanilhing  point,  by  Cor.  3. 
of  the  tun  iame'lital  theorem. 

It  mull  he  left  to  the  experience  and  fagaclty  of  the 
drawer  to  Icletl  fuch  conitruCtlons  as  are  mo.i  luitable 
to  the  multiplicity  of  the  ligures  to  be  drawn. 

pKOB    3        To  put  any  retiilineal  fgure  if  the  ground- 
plan  in  perfpi3ive. 

Put  the  hounding  lines  in  perfpeftive,  and  the  pro- 
blem is  lolvcd. 

The  variety  of  eonflruftions  of  this  problem  Is  very 
grcLt,  and  it  wmill  fill  a  volume  to  give  them  ill. 
The  moil  {generally  convenient  is  to  find  the  vanilhing- 
poiiits  of  the  bounding  lines,  and  connect  thefe  with 
the  points  of  their  intcrfeCton  with  the  i{round-llne. 
For  example,  to  put  the  fquare  ABCD  (fig.  j.)  into 
perfpective. 

Driw  from  the  proje(?ting  point  PV,  P\V,  parallel 
to  AB,  BC,  and  let  AB,  BC,  CD,  DA,  meet  the 
ground  line  in  ■'.  «.  /■,  J,  and  draw  aV,  JV,  'W,  fiW, 
cutting  each  other  in  a  be  J,  the  pidure  of  the  fquare 
ABCD.     The  dtmonllraticn  is  evident. 

This  conflruction,  however,  runs  the  figure  to  great 
diilanccs  on  each  fis.e  of  the  middle  line  when  any  of 
the  lines  of  the  original  figure  are.nearly  parallel  to  th; 
ground-line. 

The  following  conftrudion  (fig.  6.)  avoldo  this  in- 
convenience. 

Lit  D  be  the  point  of  diltance.  Draw  the  perpen> 
diculats  A»,  B,  C«  D',  and  the  lines  Ac,  B/",  C-, 
lih,  parallel  to  PD.  Draw  S«,  S-,  S«,  S',  -AnA  DV. 
D/,  iig.  D/',  cutting  tlie  former  In  a,  b,  c,  li,  the 
anglei.  of  the  plilure. 

It  is  not  neeclT.iry  that  D  ^e  the  point  of  diltance, 
only  tbc  lines  Ac,  B/J  &c.  mull  Le  pataUel  10  PD. 

Rtmari. 
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'Remnrh.  In  all  the  foregoing  conftructions  t!»e  ne- 
cciFary  lines  (aiiJ  even  the  tinifhed  piihire)  are  fic- 
qiient'y  Lonfounded  with  the  original  fi'iire.  To 
avoid  this  great  inconvenience,  the  writers  en  per- 
fpeftive  diredl  us  to  tranfpofe  the  figure  ;  that  is,  to 
tiansfer  it  to  the  other  fide  of  the  ground  line,  tiy  pro- 
ducing the  perpendiculaia  Aa,  13>,  C',  D',  till  aA', 
/ 15',  &c.  i  re  refptflivcly  equal  to  Aa,  IJ  ,  iicc. ;  or, 
in(tead  of  the  original  figure,  to  ufc  only  its  tranfpofed 
liiblu'tutc  A'BC  D'.  This  ie  an  extremely  proper 
method.  But  in  this  cafe  the  point  P  mull  alfo  be 
tranf[ ofsd  to  P'  above  S,  in  order  to  retain  the  firlt 
"Plate  or  n.ofl  tncural  and  fimple  conltruftion,  as  in  fij.  7.  ; 
:£ctLXiiiii.v4here  it  is  evident,  that  when  BA=aB,  and  SP=SP', 
and  B'P'  is  drawn,  cutting  AS  in  b,  we  have 
*A  :iS=BA  :  PS,  =  B.-i  :PS,  and  <!■  is  the  pifture 
of  B  :  whfnce  follows  the  truth  of  all  the  fublcqucnt 
conilruCiions  with  the  tranfpofed  fifjure. 

Prob.  4.  To  put  any  curvUineal  Ji^iire  lo  the  ground' 
plan  into  pir/j>n'live. 

Put  a  fufficient  nuniber  of  its  points  in  pctfpcftive 


tiie  hcij  ht  or  the  eye,  and  i  rf  in  tf-.e  diftanre  of  tli# 
hoizon-linc  from  the  point  /',  which  \i  tiie  picture  of 
the  liot  ot  the  line.  'I'btrtfore  (  i  l,eor.  2.)  i  r  is  the 
required  pidtiire  of  the  vertical  line. 

This  problem  occurs  frequently  in  views  of  archi- 
tetture;  .md  a  compendious  method  of  folving  it  would 
be  peculiatiy  convenient.  For  this  puipofe,  dravr 
a  vertical  line  XZ  at  the  n.iirgin  of  the  pi  lure,  or  on 
a  feparate  paper,  rind  thiongh  any  point  Y  "•  the  ho- 
rizon line  draw  VX.  Set  off  XY,  the  height  01  the  ver- 
tical line,  and  draw  V'Y.  Then  from  any  points  I/,  r, 
on  whiih  it  is  rt quired  to  have  the  pitiures  of  lines 
equal  to  XY,  draw  ^S,  rl,  jiaialiel  to  the  horizon  line, 
and  draw  the  vcrtical>  S.v,  I  v  :  thele  have  the  lengths 
required,  which  njay  be  transferred  to  6  and  r.  This, 
with  the  third  general  conllruciion  for  the  bale  points, 
will  (dvc  all  the  cunfufion  of  lines  wiiich  would  arife 
from  conllrutling  each  line  ap:irt. 

Prob.  6.   T  o.pul  anyjl'iping  line  in  perfpeclive. 

From  the  extremities  ol  this  line,  fuppofe  perpen  !!• 
culars  making  the  j:round  plane  in  two  j  oints,   which 


by  the  foregoing  rules,  and  draw  a  curve  line  through     we  (hall  call  the  bafe  points  of  the  floping  line.     Put 

thefe  bafe  points  in  pirfpeCtive,  and  draw,  by  lad  pro- 
blem, the  perpendiculars  from  the  extremities.  Join 
thefe  by  a  Itraight  line.  It  will  be  the  picture  re- 
quired. 

Prob.  7.     To  put  a  fquare  in  pirfpcSivCf  as  feen  by  a 

perjon  notjlaiidw^  right  agaiiijl  the  middle  of  either  of 

its  Jides,  but  rathe  nearly  even  with  one  of  its  corneri. 

In  fig.  9.  let  A  BCD  be  a  true  fquare,  viewed  by  .nn 

obferver,  not  ilaniling  at  0,  diredly  againll  the  middle 

of  its  fide  AD,   but  at   O  almoil   even  with  its  corner 

D,  and  viewing  the  fide  AD  under  the  angle  .AOD  ; 

the  angle  AoD  (under  which  he  would  have  feen  AD 


tiicm. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  conic  feAions  and  fome 
other  curves,  when  viewed  obliquely,  are  conic  feftlons 
or  curves  of  the  fame  kinds  with  the  originals,  with 
cjiffeient  pofitions  and  proportions  of  their  principal 
lines,  and  rules  may  he  given  for  dcfcribing  their  pic- 
tures founded  on  this  property.  But  thefe  rules  are 
veiy  various,  unconncfted  with  the  general  theory  of 
perfpcftive,  and  more  tedious  in  the  execution,  with- 
out being  more  accurate  than  the  geneial  rule  now  gi- 
■»en.  It  would  be  a  ufelefs  affeftation  to  infert  them 
in  this  elementary  treatife. 


We  come   in   the   next  place  to  the  delineation  of    from  0)  being  60  degrees, 
figures  not  in  a  horizontal  plane,    and  of  folid  figures.  Make  AD  in  fig.  10.  equal  to   AD  in  fig.  9.  anl 

For  this  purpofc  it  is  neccll'ary  to  demonllrate  the  fol-     draw  SP  and  00  parallel  to  AD.     Then,  in  fig.  10. 
lowing  let  O  be  the  place  of  the  olifeiver's  eye,   and  SO  be 

perpendicular  to  SP;  then  S  Ihall  be  the  point  of  fighc 
THEOREM     II.  in  the  horizon  SP. 

Take  SO  in   your  companes,   and   fet  that  extent 
The  length   of  any   vertical  line   Handing   on  the     from  S  to  P  :  then   P  fliall   be  the  true  point  of  di- 
jrround  plane  is  to  that  of  its  piflure  as  the   height  of     ilanco,  taken  according  to  the  foregoing  rules. 
the  eye  to  the  diftance  of  the   horizon   line   from  the  From    A   and    D   draw   the  ftraight   lines  AS  and 


pitlure  of  its  foot. 

Let  BC  1  e  the  vertical  line  Handing  on  B,  and  let 
EF  be  a  vertical  line  through  the  eye.  Make  BD 
equal  to  EF,  and  draw  DE,  CE,  BE.  It  is  evident 
that  DE  will  cut  the  horizon  line  in  fome  point  d,  CE 
will  cut  the  pidure  plane  in  c,  and  BE  will  cut  it  in  b, 
and  that  Ac  will  be  the  piclure  of  BC,  and  is  verti- 
cal, and  that  BC  is  to  ic  as  BD  to  bj,  or  as  EF  to 
bd. 

Cor.  The  pifture  of  a  vertical  line  is  divided  in 
the  fame  ratio  as  the  line  itfclf.  For  BC  :  BM  = 
b c  :  bin. 

Prob.  5.  To  put  a  vertical  line  of  a  giv:n  length  in 
perjpi[!ive flanding  on  a  given  point  oj  the piQure. 

Through  the  given  point  b  (I'lg.  8.)  of  the  piclure, 
draw  SZ' A  from  the  point  of  fi  ;ht,  and  draw  the  ver- 
tical line  AD,  and  make  AE  equal  to  the  length  or 
height  of  the  given  line.  Join  ES,  and  draw  b  c  pa- 
rallel to  AD,  pr  idiicing  b  c,  when  neceflaiy,  till  it 
cut  the  horizont.il  line  in  d,  and  we  have  be  -.bd^-zz 
AD  :  AE,  that  is,  as  the  length  of  the  given  line  to 


DS  ;  draw  alfo  the  ilraight  line  AP,  interfering  Y)S 
in  C. 

Laftly,  to  the  point  of  interfeQion  C  draw  BC  pa- 
rallel to  AD  ;  and  ABCD  in  fig.  10.  will  be  a  true 
perfpeftive  reprefentation  of  the  fquare  ABCD  in 
fig  9.  The  point  M  is  the  centre  of  each  fquare,  and 
AMC  and  B.MD  are  the  diagonals. 

Prob.  8.  To  put  a  reticulated  fquare  in  perfpeSive,  as 
feen  by  a  perfon  flanding  oppajtte  to  the  middle  of  one 
of  its  fidts. 

A  reticulated  fquare  is  one  that  is  divided  into  fe- 
veral  little  Iquares,  like  net-work,  as  fig.  11.  each  fide 
of  which  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  the 
whole  furface  into  four  times  four  (or  16)  equal 
fquares. 

Having  divided  this  fquare  into  the  given  number 
of  lefler  fquares,  draw  the  two  diagonals  A  .v  C  and 
B*.D. 

Make  AD  in  fig.  12.  equal  to  AD  in  fig.  i  1.  and 
divide  it  into  tour  equal  parts,  as  A  f ,  eg,  g  i,  and  i  D. 

Draw   Si.-"  for  the  horizon,  parallel  to  AD,  ?nd, 

through 
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t'lTOiigh  the  tnlflJ.le  point  _!»  of  AD,  draw  OS  perpen- 
liiculir  to  AD  ami  SP — Make  S  the  point  of  fight, 
BikI  O  tlie  place  of  the  olifcrvti's  eye 

Take  SI-*  i€]iial  to  SO,'and  P  (liall  be  the  true  point 
of  dillancf. —  Draw  AS  an  !  DS  to  the  point  of  lijjht, 
BtiJ  AP  to  the  point  oi  dirtance,  interfc<fting  DS  in 
C  :  then  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD,  an.i  the  outlines 
of  the  reticulated  fquare  ABCD  will  hv-  finilhed. 

From  t!.e  ciivifionpoints  e,  g,  i,  draw  the  llraight 
Mnts  f/lgh,  i  i,  tending  townrds  the  point  of  fjyht 
S  ;  and  draw  BD  for  one  of  the  diagonals  of  tbe 
fqu'ie,  the  other  di3i<(>nal  AC  hcing  already  rrav.n. 

Through  tlie  points  r  and  J,  where  thcfe  diagonals 
cut  If/ rnd  i  i,  dr:;w /m  parallel  to  AD.  Tbroiii»h 
the  cc'.tre  pQint  x,  where  the  diagoi):ils  cut  g/j,  draw 
no  parallel  to  AD  — Ladly,  through  the  points  v  and 
iv,  where  the  diakjonals  cut  <r/and  r  i,  draw  pg  paral- 
lel to  AD  ;  and  the  reticulated  pcrfpeClive  fquare  will 
be  finlfhed. 

This  fipiste  id  truly  reprefented,  as  if  fecn  by  an  ob- 
ferv^-r  Handing  nt  O,  and  having  his  eye  above  the  ho- 
iiy,ei;t;.l  plane  AECD  on  whiih  :t  is  drawn  j  as  if  OS 
was  the  height  of  his  eye  above  that  pLne  :  an.l  the 
jj  lines  which  form  the  f.iinll  fquares  within  .t  have  the 
ixiii  fame  letttrf  of  reference  v.'ith  thofe  in  tig.  ii.  wh:ch 
is  drawn  as  it  would  appear  to  an  eye  placed  perpcu- 
oicularly  above  its  centre  x. 

Pr.ob.  9.      To  put  a  ciriile  in  perfpedh'e. 

If  a  circle  be  viewed  by  an  eye  phced  dirciflly  over 
its  centre,  it  appears  pcrfeflly  round,  but  if  it  be  oh- 
liqiiely  viewed,  it  appears  of  an  elliptical  fhape.  This 
is  plain  by  looking  at  a  common  winc-giafa  fet  upright 
on  a  table. 

M-'ke  a  trne  reticulated  fquare,  as  tig.  11.  Plate 
CCCLXXXill.  of  the  fame  diameter  as  you  would 
have  the  circle  ;  and  ftttmg  one  foot  of  your  com- 
pnlTcb  in  the  centre  .v,  dcfcrlbe  as  large  a  circle  as  the 
lii'.es  of  the  fquare  will  contain.  Then,  havin;j  put 
this  reticulated  Iquate  into  perfpective,  as  in  ii^^.  13. 
ol  ferve  through  what  points  of  the  crnfs  lines  and  dia- 
pt  nals  of  fig.  II.  the  circle  piles ;  and  througli  ihe 
like  points  in  fig.  12.  draw  the  elliplis,  which  will  be 
i"i  true  a  pel  fpeiitive  reprelcntation  of  the  circle,  as  the 
lijiiare  in  fij.  12.  is  of  the  fquare  iti  fig.  1  i. 

This  is  Mr  Fergufon's  rule  for  putting  a  circle  in 
prrfpetti%'e  ;  but  tlie  loUowing  rules  by  IVo/f  ute  per- 
iiaps  more  univcrfal. 

If  the  circle  to  be  put  in  perfpeclive  be  fmall,  dc- 
ftri!  e  a  fquare  about  i:.  Draw  liril  the  diagonals  of 
the  fquaie,  and  then  the  dir.meters  b  a  and  tie  (fig.  i. 
Plate  CCCLXXXIV.)  cutting  one  another  at  right 
angles;  draw  the  ilraight  lines /^  and  Z'C  parallel  to 
the  di;iinittr  J <-.     Through  b  and/ and  liktwifc  c  and 

draw  Ilraight  liiie»  mtering  DE,  the  groui.d  hne  of 
:hc  piAure  in  the  poinis  q  and  4  To  the  priiKipal 
point  V  dtaw  tl.e  Ilraight  liret  1  V,  3  V,  4.  V,  2  V, 
and  to  the  poinis  01  (liilance  L  and  K,  1  L  a.id  1  K. 
l^allly,  join  the  points  of  iiiterfcdf  ion  <;,  b,  tl,f.  h,  g, 
',  r,  by  the  arcs  a  b,  b  il,  Jj\  and  ab  ilj  li  g  e  ca  will  be 
the  circle  in  petfpetlive. 

If  the  circle  be  large  fo  as  to  make  the  foregoing 
prattice  inconvenient,  bifeiit  the  ground  line  AB, 
dcfciibing,  fiom  the  point  of  bifedion  as  a  Mnlie,  the 
femicircle  AGB  (fig.  2.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.),  and 
from  any  ntinil.er  of  point.^  in  th«  t  ircumterencc  C,  F, 
G,  H,  1,  S:c.  draw  to  the  ground  line  the  rerpendi- 
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cidars  Ci,  F  2,  G  3,  H  4,  I  5,  Sec.  :  From  the 
doiiuf.  A,  I,  %,  3,  4,  ;,  B,  draw  Itrnight  lines  to  thu 
principal  point  or  point  of  fight  V,  likewife  Ilraight 
lines  from  B  and  A  to  t!ie  points  of  dillance  L  and 
K.  Throu.)h  the  common  inlerfcC\ions  draw  ftraighc 
lines  as  in  tiie  piece  iing  cafe  ;  and  you  will  have  th; 
points  a,  c,j\  g,  h,  i,  b,  reprefentatives  of  A,  C,  F,  G, 
H,  I,  B.  Then  joiu  the  points  a,  c,f.  Sec.  as  former- 
ly diredled,  and  you  have  the  perfpective  circle  acf^ 
hibi  h gfc  a.  , 

Hence  it  is  apparent  how  we  may  put  not  only  a 
circle  but  r.lfo  a  pavement  l:id  with  lloiies  of  any  forrn 
in  peripeitive.  It  is  likewiie  apparent  how  ufi.ful  the 
fquare  is  in  peifptctive  ;  for,  as  in  the  fecond  cafe,  d 
tiue  fquare  was  defcribed  roimd  the  circle  to  be  put 
in  perfpettive,_  and  divi  led  into  fevend  fmaller  fquares, 
fo  in  this  thirrt  cafe  we  make  ufe  of  the  femicircle  only 
for  the  fake  of  brevity  iullead  of  thiit  fquare  and  circle. 

Prob.  10.    To  put  a  relicultiled  fquare  in  perfpePAve,  at 
fcen  by  a  perjon  not  Jlumling  right  againjl  the  middle  ' 
of  either  of  its  JJdcs,  but  ruther  nearly  even  with  one  of 
its  corner]. 

In  fig.  13.  Plate  CCCLXXXill,  let  O  be  the  place 
of  an  obiriver,  viewing  the  fquare  .■\BCD  almoil  even 
with  its  corner  D  —  Draw  at  plcafurc  SP  tor  the  ho- 
rizon, parallel  to  AD,  and  make  SO  perpendicular  ti» 
SP:  then  S  (hall  be  the  point  of  fight,  and  P  the 
true  point  of  dith.iice,  if  SP  be  made  equd  10  SO. 

Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  light,  and  AP 
to  the  point  of  dillancc,  interfering  DS  in  the  point 
C  ;  then  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD,  and  the  outlines  of 
the  perfpcdive  fquare  will  be  finifiicd.  This  done, 
draw  the  lines  which  form  the  lelFer  fuuares,  as  tatight 
in  Prob.  8.  and  the  work  will  be  completed. — You  may 
puc  apcrfpedive  circle  in  this  fquare  by  the  ftime  rule 
Sb  it  was  done  in  fig.  12. 

Prod.  14.  To  put  a  cube  in  perfpeclive,  at  if  vie'-J:e,l 
by  a  pcrfonfiamung  almofl  even  with  one  of  its  edges, 
and  feeing  three  of  Us  /iJes. 

In  fig.  If).  Plate  CCCLXXXIIL  let  AB  be  the 
breadth  of  cither  of  the  fix  equal  Iquare  fides  of  the 
cube  AG  ;  O  the  place  of  the  obferver,  almolt  even 
with  the  edge  CD  of  tl.e  cube,  S  the  point  of  fight, 
SP  the  horizon  parallel  to  AD,  and  P  the  point  oi" 
dillance  taken  as  before. 

Make  ABCD  a  true  fquare  ;  draw  BS  and  CS  to 
the  point  of  light,  and  BP  to  the  point  of  dillancc, 
interfecling  CS  in  G. — Then  draw  FG  parallel  to 
BC,  and  the  uppcrmoil  perfpetlive  fquare  fide  BFGU 
of  the  cube  will  be  finifhed. 

Draw  DS  to  the  point  of  fiirht,  and  AP  to  the 
point  of  dillancc,  interftding  DS  In  the  point  I  :  then 
draw  CI  parallel  to  CD;  and,  if  tl'c  cul  c  be  an 
opaque  <  ne,  as  of  wood  or  metal,  til  the  outlines  of 
it  will  !  c  finilhed  ;  and  then  ic  may  be  fliaded  as  in  the 
figure. 

But  if  you  want  a  perfpedive  view  of  a  tranfparent 
glafs  cube,  all  the  fides  of  which  will  be  feen,  draw 
AH  towar-*.  the  point  of  fight,  FH  parallel  to  BA, 
and  HI  parallel  to  AD:  then  AHID  will  be  the 
fqmie  bale  of  the  cube,  ptrfpcctively  parallel  to  the  top 
BFGC  ;  ABFH  wiil  be  the  fquare  fide  of  the  cube, 
parallel  to  CGID,  and  FGIH  will  be  the  fquare  fide 
parallel  to  A  BCD. 

As  to  the  Ihading  part  of  the  \'ork, it  is  fuch  mere 

childrens  pby,  in  comparifon   of  drawing  the  lines 

A  a  which 
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which  form  the  (hape  of  ?ny  objcft,  that  no  rules  need 
be  given  for  it.  Let  a  perfon  fit  with  his  left  fide  to- 
wiwi  a  window,  and  he  knows  full  well,  that  if  any 
folid  body  be  plnced  on  a  table  before  him,  the  light 
wil!  fall  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  body,  and  the 
right-hand  fide  will  be  in  the  (hale. 

pROB.  15.     To  put  nrty  fo'hl  in  ptrffvSivc. 

Put  the  bafe  of  the  folid,  wliatcvcr  it  be,  in  per- 
fpedive  by  tlie  preceding  rtdes  I'rom  each  boiind- 
ji)g  point  of  llie  bafc,  raife  lines  reprcfenting  in  per- 
j'peftive  the  rjtitude  of  tiie  objco!  ;  by  joining  thefe 
lines  and  fliadiii;j  the  figure  ac^oriing  to  the  direc- 
tions in  the  i>rectdin(j  pit)blcm,  you  will  have  a  fce- 
nographic  rei)refentation  of  the  objcft.  This  rule  is 
penerr.l  ;  but  as  its  application  to  p;irtirnlnr  cafes  may 
not  be  apparent,  it  will  be  propet  to  give  the  follow- 
lowIr:;j  example  of  it. 

Prod.  iCt.      To  put  a  cube  in  ptrfpeSl'ive  as  feen  from 
one  of  it  J  angles. 

Since  the  bnfe  of  a  cube  Handing  on  a  geometrical 
plane,  and  feen  from  one  of  its  anodes,  is  a  fqiiare  fccn 
iVomoneofitsangles.drawfirft  fuch  a  perfpeAivefquare  : 
then  raife  from  any  point  of  the  ground-line  DE 
(Fi,T.  3.  PlatfCCCLXXXIV.)  the  perpendicuhr  HI 
equsl  to  the  fide  of  the  fquare,  and  dra*  to  any  point 
V  in  the  horizontal  line  HR  the  fttaijfht  lines  VI 
and  VH.  From  the  angles  db  and  c  draw  the  dot- 
ted lines  dl  and  c  1  parallel  to  the  ground  line  DE. 
Perpendicular  to  thefe  doited  lin^s,  and  from  the 
■-oints  I  and  2,  draw  the  ftraight  lines  L  i  and  M  2. 
Laftly,  fince  HI  is  the  altitude  of  the  intended  cube 
in  a,  Li  in  <:  and  b,  M  2  in  J,  draw  from  the  point 
a  the  (Itaight  line/a  perpendicular  to  a  E,  and  from 
the  points  i  and  c,  i?  an  1  c  e,  perpendicular  to  i  c  i,  and 
abdc  being  according  to  rule,  make  0/1=  HI,  bg-=ec 
=:L  I,  and/j^/=M2.  Then,  if  the  points ^, />,  r,/, 
be  joined,  the  whole  cube  will  be  in  perfpeftive. 

PiiCE.  17.      To  put  a  fquare pyramid  tn perfpeSiTe,  as 
Ratiding  upright  on  its  bafe,  and  viewed  obliquely. 

In  fig.  4.  u"  I.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  AD  be 
the  breadth  of  either  of  the  four  fides  of  the  pyramid 
ATCD  at  its  bafe  A  BCD ;  and  MT  its  perpendicular 
height.  Let  O  be  the  place  of  the  obferver,  S  his 
point  of  fight,  SE  his  horizon,  parallel  to  AD 
nnd  perpendicular  to  OS  ;  and  let  the  proper  point 
of  diilance  be  taken  in  SE  produced  toward  the  left 
hand,  as  far  from  S  as  O  is  from  S. 

Draw  AS  an!  DS  to  the  point  of  fight,  and  DL 
to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfering  AS  in  the  point 
B.  Then,  from  B,  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD  ;  and 
ABCD  fliall  be  the  perfpeftive  fquare  bafe  of  the  py- 
ramid. 

Draw  the  diagonal  AC,  interfefling  the  other  dia- 
gonal BD  at  M,  and  this  point  of  interfeftion  fhall 
be  the  centre  of  the  fquare  bafe. 

Draw  MT  perpendicular  to  AD,  and  of  a  length 
equal  to  the  intended  height  of  the  pyramid  :  then 
draw  the  ftraight  outlines  AT,  CT,  and  DT;  and  the 
outlines  of  the  pyramid  (as  viewed  from  O)  will  be 
finiflied  ;  which  being  done,  the  whole  may  be  fo 
fiiadcd  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  folid  body. 

If  the  obferver  had  ftood  at  0,  he  could  have  only 
feen  the  fide  ATD  of  the  pyramid  ;  and  two  is  the 
greateft  number  of  fides  that  he  could  fee  from  any 
other  place  of  the  ground.  But  if  he  were  at  any 
height  abeve  the  pyraniid,  and  had  hie  eye  diredly 


over  its  top,  it  would  then  appear  na  in  N''  2.  and  he 
would  fee  all  its  four  fides  E,  F,  G,  H,  with  its  top  / 
ji;ft  over  the  centre  of  its  fquare  bafe  rt  BCD  ;  which 
would  be  a  true  geometrical  and  not  a  perfpeftive 
fquare. 

PrOB.  18.  To  put  liL'o  equal  fquarcs  in  perfpedi'Di, 
one  of  'which /hull  be  direU/y  ovrr  the  other,  at  any 
given  diflante  from  it,  and  both  of  them  paralM  to  the 
plane  of  the  horiton. 

In  fig.  5.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  ABCD  b-  a 
perfpeftive  fquare  on  a  horizontal  platie,  drawn  uncor- 
ding to  the  foregoing  rules,  S  lieing  the  point  of 
fight,  SP  the  horizon  (parallel  to  AD),  and  P  the 
point  of  diftance. 

Suppofe   AD,  the  breadth   of  this    fquare,  to   be 
three  feet ;  and  that  it   is  required  to  place  iuil  fuch 
another  fq\iare  EFGH  direftly  above  it,  parallel  to  it      ^| 
and  two  feet  from  it.  tH 

Make  AE  and  DH  perpendicular  to  AD,  and  two 
thirds  of  its  length  :  draw  EH,  wliii-h  wdl  be  equal 
and  parallel  to  AD  ;  then  draw  ES  and  HS  to  the 
point  of  fight  S,  and  EP  to  the  point  of  diltance  P, 
interfefting  HS  in  the  point  G  :  this  done,  draw  FG 
parallel  to  EH  ;  and  you  will  have  two  perfpeftive 
fquaies  ABCD  and  EFGH,  equal  and  parallel  to 
one  another,  the  latter  direftly  above  the  former,  and- 
two  feet  dillant  from  it  ;  as  was  required. 

By  this  method  <helvca  may  be   drawn   parallel  to  . 
one  another,  at  any  diftance  from  each  other  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length. 
Prob.  1 9.      To  put^  truncated  pyramid  in  perfpeSii;;. 

Let  the  pyramid  to  be  put  in  perfpeftive  be  quin- 
qu;ingular.  If  from  each  angle  of  the  furface  whence 
the  top  is  cut  off,  a  perpendicular  be  fuppofed  to  fall, 
upon  the  bafe,  thefe  perpendiculars  wiU  mark  the 
boundini^  points  of  a  pentagon,  of  which  the  fides  will 
be  parallel  to  the  fides  of  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid 
within  which  it  is  infcribed.  Join  thefe  points,  and 
the  interior  pentagon  will  be  formed  with  its  longeft 
fide  parallel  to  the  longeft  fide  of  the  bafe  of  the  py- 
ramid. From  the  ground-line  EH  (Fig.  6.  Plate 
CCCLXXXIV.)  raife  the  perdendicuhr  IH,  and 
make  it  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  intended  pyramid. 
To  any  point  V  draw  the  ftraight  lines  IV  and  HV, 
and  by  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that  in  Problem  16.  deter- 
mine the  fcenographical  altitudes  a,  b,  c,  d,  e.  Con- 
neft  the  upper  points/,  g,  h,  i,  I,  by  (Iraight  lines  ; 
and  draw  i k,fm,  gn,  and  the  perfpeftive  of  the  trun- 
cated  pyramid  will  be  completed. 

Cor.  If  in  a  geometrical  plane  two  concentric  cir- 
cles be  defcribed,  a  truncated  cone  may  be  put  in 
perfpeftive  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  truncated  pyra- 
mid. 

Prob.  20.      To  put  in  perfpeQivt  a  hoUo'ut prifm  lying 
on  one  of  its  (ides. 

Let  ABDEC  (fig.  7.  n=  i.)  be  a  feftion  of  fuch 
a  prifm.  Draw  HI  parallel  to  AB,  and  diftant  from 
it  the  breadth  of  the  fide  on  which  the  prifm  refts  ; 
and  from  each  angle  internal  and  external  of  the  prifm 
let  fall  perpendiculars  to  HI.  The  parallelogram  will ' 
be  thus  divided  by  the  ichnographical  procefs  below 
the  ground-line,  fo  as  that  the  fide  AB  of  the  real 
prifm  will  be  parallel  to  the  correfponding  fide  of  the 
fcenographic  view  of  it. — To  determine  the  altitude 
of  the  internal  and  external  angles.  From  H  (n"  2.) 
raife  HI  perpendicular  to  the  ground-line,  and  on  it 

nark. 
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■tnaik  ofF  the  true  altitudes  Hi,  H  ?,  H  3,  H4,  snd 
_H  5.  Tlien  if  from  any  point  V  in  the  l.srizon  be 
druwn  the  flraight  hnes  VH,  V  I,  V  2,  V  3,  V  4, 
V  5  or  VI  ;  hy  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that  of  the  preced- 
ing problem,  will  be  determined  the  height  of  the  in- 
lernal  angles,  viz.  i=.aa,  2=ib,  ^:=(lil;  nnd  of  the 
external  angles,  ^z=.cc,  and  ^  —  ee;  and  when  thefe  an- 
gles are  formed  and  pur  in  their  proper  places,  the  fce- 
iiograph  of  the  prjfm  is  complete. 

Pro  B.  21.  To  put  a  fquare  table  in  perfpeSive,  Jlaniim 
ing  on/our  upright  fquare  legs  of  any  given  length  •with 
rcfpeS  to  the  breadth  of  the  table. 

In  fig.  5.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  ABCD  he 
the  fquare  part  of  the  floor  on  which  the  table  is  to 
ftand,  and  EFGH  the  furface  of  the  fquare  table, 
parallel  to  the  floor. 

Suppofe  the  table  to  be  three  feet  in  breadth,  and 
its  height  from  the  floor  to  be  two  feet  ;  then  two 
thirds  of  AD  or  EH  will  be  the  length  of  the  legs  i 
and  /  ;  the  other  two  (/and  m)  being  of  the  fame 
length  in  perfpeflive. 

Having  drawn  the  two  equal  and  parallel  fquares 
ABCD  and  EFGH,  as  (hown  in  Prob.  10.  let  the 
legs  be  fquare  in  form,  and  fixed  into  the  table  at  a 
diftance  from  its  edges  equal  to  their  thicknefs.  Take 
A  a  and  D  d  equal  to  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the 
legs,  and  ah  and  dc  alfo  equal  thereto.  Drsw  the 
<liagonrls  AC  and  BD,  and  draw  flraight  lines  from 
the  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  towards  the  points  of  fight  S,  and 
terminating  at  the  I'lde  BC.  Then,  through  the  points 
where  thefe  lines  cut  the  diagonals,  draw  the  ftiaight 
lines  n  and  0,  p  and  q,  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will 
have  formed  four  perfpcdlive  fq«ares  (like  ABCD  in 
fig.  4.  n°  I .)  for  the  bafcs  of  the  lour  legs  of  the  table  : 
and  then  it  is  eafy  to  draw  the  four  upright  legs  by 
parallel  lines,  all  perpendicular  to  AD  ;  and  to  fhiide 
them  as  in  the  figure. 

To  repiefcnt  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the  table- 
board,  draw  eh  parallel  to  EH,  and  HG  toward  the 
point  of  light  S  :  then  fhade  the  fpaces  between  thtfe 
lines,  and  the  perfpedtive  figure  of  the  table  will  be 
finiH.ed. 

Prob.  11.  To  put  five  fquare  pyramids  in  perfpedive, 
Jlanding  upright  on  a  fquare  pavement  compoftd  of  the 
furfacesof  ^l  cubes. 

In  fig.  8.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  ABCD  be  a 
petfpeitivc  fquare  drawn  according  to  the  foregoing 
luKs  ;  S  the  point  of  fight,  P  the  point  of  diftance 
in  the  horizon  PS,  and  AC  and  BD  the  two  diago- 
nals of  the  fquare. 

Divide  ihc  fide  AD  into  9  equal  parte  (hecaufe  9 
times  9  is  81)  aa  A  o,  ah,  be,  &c.  and  from  thefe 
points  of  diviCon,  a,  b,  c,  d.  8cc.  draw  lines  toward 
the  point  of  fight  S,  terminating  at  the  furthcrmoft 
fu'c  BC  of  the  fqu:ue.  Then,  through  the  points 
where  thele  lines  t'lt  the  diagonals,  draw  liraighl  lines 
par.illel  to  AD,  and  the  pcrrpt<£live  fquare  ABCD 
will  le  fubdividcd  into  81  UfTcr  fquares,  reprtfcnting 
the  u[  per  (urfates  of  &i  cut  es,  laid  dole  to  one  ano- 
thtr'b  fides  in  a  fqu.ire  form. 

Dr.  w  AK  antl  DL,  c;  ch  equal  to  A  <7,  and  per- 
ptnditular  to  AD  ;  and  ilraw  LN  toward  the  point 
of  fight  S  :  then  draw  KL  parallel  to  AD,  and  its 
diflance  from  AD  will  be  equal  to  A  a. — This  done, 
diaw  o  /,  bm,  c  ti,  do,  e p,  fq,  g  r,  acd  h  t,  allparal. 
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lel  to  AK  ;  and  the  fpace  ADLK  will  be  fubdivided 
iniQ  nine  equr.l  fquares,  which  are  tlie  outei  upiight 
furfaren  of  the  nine  cubes  in  the  fide  AD  of  the  !.'  larc 
ABCD. 

Draw  LN  towar  1  the  point  of  fight  S  ;  and  from 
the  points  where  the  lines;,  which  are  paralUi  to  AD 
in  this  fqirire  meet  the  fide  CD  thereof,  .draw  Ihori 
lines  to  LN,  all  paiallel  to  DL,  and  they  will  diyide 
thr^t  fide  into  the  outer  upright  furfaces  of  the  nine 
cubes  whi  h  compofe  it :  and  then  the  outfide*  of  all 
the  cubes  that  can  be  vifible  to  an  ohftrvcr,  placed 
at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  corner  D  of  the  fquare, 
will  be  fmifhed. 

As  taught  in  Prob.  17.  place  the  pyramid  AE  up- 
right on  its  fquare  bafe  At-va,  making  it  as  high  as 
you  pleafe  ;  and  the  pyramid  DH  on  its  Iquarc  balj; 
huiuT),  of  equal  heig'.t  with  AE. 

Draw  EH  from  the  top  of  one  of  thefe  pyramid* 
to  the  top  of  the  other  ;  and  EH  will  be  parallel  to 
AD. 

Draw  ES  and  HS  to  the  point  of  fi^ht  S,  and 
HP  to  the  point  of  diftance  P,  interfecling  ES  in  F. 

From  the  point  F,  draw  FG  parallel  to  EH  ;  then 
draw  EG,  and  you  will  have  a  prrfpeftive  fquare 
EFGH  (parallel  to  ABCD)  with  its  two  diagonaU 
EG  and  FH,  interfecling  one  another  in  the  centre 
of  the  fquare  at  I.  The  four  corners  of  this  fquare, 
E,  F,  G,  H,  give  the  perfpeclive  heights  of  the  four 
pyramids  AE,  BF,  CG,  and  DH;  and  the  interfec> 
lion  I  of  the  diagonalb  gives  the  height  of  the  pyia- 
mid  MI,  the  centre  of  whofe  bafe  is  the  centre  of  the 
perfpeftive  fquare  ABCD. 

Lartly,  place  the  three  pyramids  BF,  CG,  MI,  up- 
right on  their  refpedlive  bales  at  B,  C,  and  M  ;  and 
thertquired  perfpeflive  reprelentaiion  will  be  finifhcd, 
as  in  the  figure. 

Prob.  23.  To  put  upright  pyramids  in  perfpeSivi,  0* 
the  fides  of  an  otiong  Jquare  or  parallelogram  ;  fo  that 
th.ir  dijlames  from  one  another  jhgil  be  tquai  to  the 
breadth  of  the  parallelogram. 

In  moft  of  the  foregoing  operations  we  have  con» 
fidered  the  obferver  to  be  fo  placed,  as  to  have  an  ob- 
lique view  of  the  perfpeitive  objects  :  in  this,  we 
fiiall  fuppofc  him  to  have  a  direft  view  of  fig.  8. 
Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  that  i»i,  ftanding  right  againft 
t!ie  middle  ot  the  end  AD  which  is  ncareft  to  his  eye, 
and  viewing  AD  under  an  angle  of  60  degrees. 

Having  cut  AD  in  the  middle,  by  the  perpcndicu-  ■ 
lar  line  S  s,  take  S  therein  at  plcafure  for  the  point  of 
fight,  and  draw  ES  for  the  horizon,  parallel  to  AD. 
— Here  S  /  muft  be  fuppofcd  to  be  produced  down- 
ward, below  the  limits  ot  the  plate,  to  the  place  of  the 
obferver;  and  S  li  to  be  produced  towards  the  left  hand 
beyond  E,  far  enough  to  take  a  proper  point  of  di- 
ftance therein,  according  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

Take  A  (i  at  pleafure,  and  D^  equal  to  A  </,  for 
the  breadths  of  the  fquare  bafes  of  the  two  pyramids 
AE  and  1")F  next  the  eye  :  then  dri>.w  AS  and  (/S, 
and  likcwifc  DS  and  g  S,  to  the  point  of  fight  S  -, 
and  DG  on  to  the  point  of  diftance,  intcrfcfting  AS 
in  G  :  tl.cn,  from  G  draw  Gl  parallel  to  AD,  and 
you  will  have  the  firll  perfpedive  fquare  AGID  of 
the  parallelogram  ABCD. 

From  I  draw  IH  to  (or  toward)  the  point  of  di- 
ftance, intcrfeding  AS   in  H ;  then,  from  H  draw 
A  a  :  HK 
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HK  pjrallel  to  AD,  aoJ  you  will  have  tlif  fi;con  I 
perfpcAive  fij'iarc  GHKl  of  the  parurkloi;rim. — Go 
on  in  this  minEtr  till  ymi  hav<:  ilrawn  as  mjny  per- 
fpeillve  fquares  up  to. v:\rJ  S  as  you  pleafe. 

Through   the   point  r,  where    DG  tiiterretis  ^f  S, 
'draw  i/ parallel  to  AD;  an'l    you   will  havo  (orme  1 
the  two  perfpeiAive  fquarc  bafes  Aic  J  and  ij^i g  of 
the  tivo  pyrjmi;ls  ^t  A  and  D. 

From  the  point  /"(the  upper  outwird  corner  of  ef 
Yi g)  draw  f!i  tov/ard  the  pnlnt  of  diilanoe,  till  it 
meets  AS  in  A  ;  then,  from  this  point  of  meeting, 
draw  Am  parallel  to  GI,  and  you  will  have  formed 
the  two  pcrfpeCtive  fquarcc  G  liik  an.i  Im  In,  for  the 
fquave  bafes  of  the  two  pyramids  at  G  and  1. 

Proceed  in  tlic  fame  manner  to  find  the  bafes  of  all 
*he  other  pyramids,  nt  the  corners  of  the  reft  of  the 
perfpcciive  fqu:ires  in  the  parallelOjjram  A13CD,  ae 
jhown  Sy  the  fijijure. — Then, 

Having  plnccJ  tlie  firll  two  pyramids  at  A  and  D 
upright  on  their  fqiiare  bifes,  as  fliown  in  Prob  9. 
*nd  m:i:^e  tliem  of  any  equal  heights  at  plcafiire,  draw 
lis  and  FS  from  the  tops  of  thefe  pyramids  to  thy 
point  of  fight  S  :  place  all  the  red  of  the  pyr»mi;l3 
Upright  on  their  refpeftive  brifcs,  m^iiini^  tlicir  tops 
touch  the  ftraight  lines  KS  and  FS  ;  and  all  the  work, 
ixccpt  the  shading  part,  will  be  finilhed. 

Prob.  24    To  put  a  fquare  pyramid  of  equal ft%ed  cubes 
In  perjpeflive. 

Fiir.  2.  Plate  CCCLXXXV.  reprefents  a  pyra- 
mid of  this  kind  ;  confiding  as  it  were  of  Iquare 
tables  of  cubes,  one  taile  above  another;  81  in  the 
lowell,  49  in  the  next,  2  ^  in  the  lliird,  9  in  the  fourt'i, 
and  I  in  tlic  fifth  or  upperrault.  Thefe  are  the  fqiurc 
numb'.'rn  of  9,  7,  5,  3,  and  i. 

If  the  artift  is  already  mafler  of  all  the  prcctdinjf 
operations,  he  will  find  lefs  difficulty  in  this  than  in 
&tttn  ling  to  the  following  defcription  of  it  :  for  it 
cannot  he  defcribed  in  a  few  words,  but  may  be  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  fhort  time. 

In  fi^.  I.  having;  drawn  PS  for  the  horizon,  and 
taken  S  for  the  point  of  fikrht  therein  (the  obferver 
being  at  O)  draw  A  I)  parallel  to  PS  for  the  (ide 
(next  the  eye)  of  the  firft  or  lowermo^  tal)!e  of  cu'^cs. 
Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight  S,  and  DP 
to  the  point  of  diftance  P,  interfering  AS  in  the 
point  B.  Then,  from  B,  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD, 
and  you  will  h.ive  the  furface  ABCD  of  the  firft  ta'  le. 

Divide  AD  into  nine  equal  parts,  as  A /?,  a  b,  b  c, 
c</,  Stc.  then  m:ike  AK  and  DL  equal  to  A  n,  and 
perpendicular  to  AD.  Draw  KL  parallel  to  AU,and 
from  the  points  of  equal divifiou  at  n,  b,  c,  S<c.  draw 
lines  to  KL,  all  pariiiel  to  AK.  Then  draw  h  S  to 
the  point  of  fight  S,  and  from  the  divifionpointis  a,  b, 
c.  Sec.  draw  lints  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  all  tending 
towards  the  point  of  fight,  till  they  meet  the  diago- 
cal  BD  of  the  fqiiire. 

From  thefe  points  of  meeting  draw  black  leal  lines 
to  DC,  all  parallel  to  AD  ;  then  draw  the  parts  of 
thefe  lines  with  bl ick  ink  which  are  marked  i,  2,  3, 
4,  &c.  between  />  E  and  DC. 

Having  drawn  the  firft  of  thefe  lines  P  q  with  black 
ink,  draw  the  parts  a  »,  i  ;J',  r /,  &c.  (of  the  former 
lines  which  met  the  diagonal  BD)  with  black  ink  al- 
fo ;  and  r\ib  out  the  rell  of  the  black  lead  line?,  which 
would  otherwife  confufe  the  following  pari  of  the 
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work.  Tncn,  draw  LF  toward  the  point  of  fi  ,he 
S;  and,  from  che  points  wf.ere  the  Ir^es  1,2,3,4, 
&j.  meet  the  line  DC,  draw  11  les  down  to  Lt,  all 
pav:ilU-l  to  DL  ;  and  all  the  vilihle  lines  between  the 
cubes  in  t.he  Bill  tanic  will  bt  finiilied. 

M.ike/G  equal  an  1  pctpendicuiar  to<^r,  and  yM 
equal  and  parallel  to  iG  :  t.ien  draw  GM,  which  will 
be  equal  and  parallel  to  i  q.  From  the  points  i  I,  m  n, 
&c.  draw  in,  i 0,  m p^  &c.  all  pirallel  to  iG,  and  tlie 
4)utfides  of  the  feven  cubes  in  the  tide  G  q  of  the  fe- 
cond  table  will  be  finilheJ. 

Draw  GS  an.l  MS  to  the  piint  of  fight  S,  and  MP 
to  the  point  ofdid;ince  P,  nitcrfciiiog  GS  in  li  ; 
then,  from  the  point  of  interfection  H,  diaw  H'l  pi- 
rallel  to  viD  ;  and  you  will  have  the  funaceGHlM 
of  the  fecond  tabic  of  cubes. 

I'rom  tne  points  n,  0,  p,  q,  &c.  draw  black  lead 
lines  towaril  the  point  of  fight  S,  tdl  they  meet  the 
I'ia.'oii  il  MH  01  the  perrpeclivc  fquare  furface  G  H  IM  ; 
and  draw  s  M,  wiih  Dlack  ink,  tow.^rd  the  point  of 
fight. 

From  thofe  poii:t8  where  the  lines  drawn  from  n,  0, 
p,  q,  &c.  meet  t!ie  diagonal  MH,  draw  black  leii  liiiij 
to  Ml,  all  pirallel  to  AD;  only  draw  the  whole  fiift 
line  >  1  w'th  black  ink,  and  tiie  parts  2,  3,  4,  <sc.  and 
nl,  0  u,  pv,  &c.  of  the  other  lines  between  ^  N  and 
MI,  ana  GM  and  y  1,  with  the  fame  ;  and  rub  out  all 
the  reft  o'  the  black  lead  lines,'  to  avoid  further  confa- 
lion.  Then,  trom  the  points  where  tlie  (hort  lines  i, 
2,  ^,  &c.  meet  the  line  MI,  drav  lines  down  to  y  E, 
all  parallel  to  M  q,  and  the  outer  furfaces  of  the  fev..;n 
cubes  ill  the  fide  ME  will  be  fiiillicd  ;  and  ail  thefe 
lalt  lines  will  meet  the  former  parallels  2,  3,  4,  cic.  in 
the  line  q  E. 

Make  /  O  eqiial  and  perpendicular  to  y  t,  and  y  P- 
equal  and  parallel  to/  O  ;  then  draw  OP,  which  will  be 
equal  imJ  paraikl  to  ly. — This  done,  draw  OS  aiul  PS 
to  the  point  of  fighc  S,  and  PP  to  the  point  of  di- 
ftance P  in  the  horizon.  Laftly,  from  the  point  O, 
where  PP  intcrletts  OS,  draw  QJl  parallel  to  OP  ; 
and  you  will  have  the  outlines  OQJiP  of  the  furface 
of  the  third  perfpcdtive  table  of  ciiues. 

From  the  points  u,  •:>,  w,  .v  draw  upright  lines  to 
OP,  all  par  .Ikl  to  /  O,  and  you  will  have  the  outer 
fiirtaces  ot  the  five  tubes  in  the  fide  O y  of  this  third 
table. 

From  the  points  where  tliefe  upright  lines  meet  OP, 
draw  lines  toward  the  point  of  fight  S,  till  they  meet 
the  diagonal  P(.Jj  and  from  thefe  points  of  mettlng 
draw  lints  to  PR,  all  ;.-3rallcl  to  OP,  making  the  parts 
2,  ^,  .},  5,  of  thefe  lines  with  black  ink  which  He 
between  ZY  and  PR.  Then,  from  the  points  where 
thefe  lines  meet  PR,  draw  lines  down  to  jr  N  ; 
which  will  bound  the  outer  furfaces  of  the  five  cubes 
in  thefide  PN  of  the  third  ta!  le. 

Draw  the  line  J  i  with  black  ink  ;  and,  at  a  fourth 
part  of  its  length  between  !  and  Z,  draw  an  up- 
right line  to  S,  equal  in  length  to  that  fourth  part. 
End  another  equal  and  parallel  thereto  from  Z  to  V  : 
then  draw  SV  parallel  to  -'  Z,  and  craw  the  two  up- 
right and  cquidiltant  lines  between  s  TL  and  SV,  and 
you  will  have  the  outer  furfaces  of  the  three  cubes  in 
the  fide  SZ  of  the  fourth  table. 

Draw  SS  and  VS  to  the  paint  of  fight  S  in  the 
horizoo,  and  VP  to  the  pomt  of  diftance  therein,  in- 

terfediug 
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tcrfcalni;  SS  in  T  j  thrn  r'.raw  TU  parallel  to  SV, 
r.nd  you  have  STUV,  the  furface  of  the  fourth  ta'!";; 
MJiich  btioT;  reticulated  or  divi.ltd  into  9  ;)eifptdive 
fniall  ftjuf.res,  anj  the  iippermoll  ci'.lie  W  placed  on 
the  middlemoft  of  the  fqu  .res,  all  t!:e  outlines  will  be 
fniiHicd  ;  an. J  whrn  t!  e  whole  i^  propeily  fliadeti,  as 
in  fig.  2.  the  work  wii!  he  done. 

Pro B.  2  ?.      To  reprefml  a  dcvbIr<:rofs  in  perfpedivt. 

In  fiir.  3.  Plite  CCCLXXXV.  let.  ABCD  and 
EIGH  be  two  perfpediive  fquare?,  equal  and  para! 
Icl  to  one  another,  the  uppermofl  direclly  nliove  (he 
Jowermoll,  diawn  by  tlie  rules  already  laid  down,  and 
VM  lar  afun  ler  as  is  equal  to  the  given  heiiiht  of  the 
upright  p-.rt  of  the  ciofs  ;  S  heins^  the  point  of  fio^ht, 
Bill!  P  the  point  of  diltance,  in  the  horizon  P6  taken 
parallel  to  AD. 

Draw  AE,  DH,  and  CG  ;  then  AEHD  and 
DHGC-  fhall  be  the  two  viiiblc  fi  les  of  the  apriyht 
part  of  the  crofs  ;  of  which,  the  length  AE  is  here 
rna^ie  equal  to  three  times  the  breadth  EH. 

Divide  DH  into  three  equal  parts,  HI,  IK,  and 
KD.  Throu£^h  thcle  points  of  divilion,  at  I  and  K, 
draw  MO  an  1  PK  p  t  d'el  to  AD;  and  rr.ake  the 
p:rtsMN,  lO,  ri:^KR,  each  equal  to  HI:  then 
draw  MP  and  OR  p.rallel  to  DH. 

From  M  and  O,  draw  MS  and  OS  to  the  pioint 
of  light  S  ;  and  from  the  point  of  diltance  P  draw  HN 
cutc:n>j  MS  in  T  :  from  T  draw  TU  parallel  to  MO, 
ml  meeting  OS  in  U  ;  and  you  will  have  the  upper- 
inoll  furface  M  FUO  of  one  of  the  crofs  pieces  of  the 

fiKure. From   R,  draw    RS  to  the  point  of  fight 

•S  ;  and  from  U  draw  UV  parallel  to  OR;  and 
OUVK  (liall  be  the  perfptdive  fquare  end  next  the 
eye  of  th.it  cvofs-pnrt. 

Draw  PM.V  (as  Ion?  as  you  pleafe)  from  the  point 
of  dilloncc  P,  throtigh  the  corner  M  ;  lay  a  ruler  to 
N  and  S,  and  diaw  XN  from  the  line  P.v.- — tlien 
lay  the  ruler  to  1  and  6,  an',  draw  YZS.  — Dr?w  XY 
parallel  to  MO,  an!  malce  XW  an  1  VJi  equal  and 
p-rpeniliculir  to  XY  :  then  draw  WB  parallel  to  XY, 
and  WXYB  /I17U  be  the  fquare  vifi.le  end  of  the  other 
crnis  part  of  the  fi.;ure. 

1^1  aw  r.K  toward  the  point  of  fight  S  ;  and  from 
li  draw  UP  to  the  poiiic  of  dillance  P,  interfealing 
Yo  in  Z  :  then,  tio'n  the  inttrfedtion  Z,  draw  Z  a 
pjrallcl  10  MO,  and  Z  b  parallel  to  HD,  and  the 
whole  delineation  will  lie  finirtied. 

'I'his  don-,  (hade  the  whole,  as  in  fis'.  4.  and  you  will 
have  a  true  perfpcAlve  reprefentation  of  a  double  crofs. 

Pkod  26.  To pul  ih^re  to':vs  of  tipriglit  fquare  otjeSs 
in  perJpeSive,  equal  in  Ji'ze,  and  at  equal  iliji  meet  from 
e'jih  other,  on  an  oLloi^  fquare  plane,  the  breadth 
cf  tibich  Jindl  be  of  any  ajj:giud  proportion  to  tlie 
length  thereof. 

Fig.  S;  I'late  CCCEXXXV.  U  a  perfpeftive  re- 
prefentation of  an  obloTig  fquare  pl.ine,  three  times  as 
long  as  it  is  broad,  I  aving  a  row  of  nine  upright 
iqnarc  objeils  on  each  fide,  and  one  of  the  fame  num- 
ber in  the  middle;  all  equally  hi^,'h,  and  at  equal  di- 
Aancts  from  one  nnother,  both  long-wife  and  trols 
wife,  on  the  f'mc  plane. 

In  fig.  6.  PS  is  the  horizon,  S  the  point  of  ri;^ht, 
P  the  point  of  diftance,  and  AD  (parallel  to  VS)  the 
breadth  of  the  plane. 

Draw  AS,  KS,  and  DS,  to  the  point  of  fight  v*^  i 
tLe  point  N   being  in  the  middle  of  the  line  AD  • 
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and  draw  DP  to  the  point  of  diftani'e  P,  Interreftlnir 
A.S  in  the  pr>int  B  :  then,  from  B  draw  BC  piralle 
to  AD,  and  you  have  the  perfpeftive  fquare  ABCD. 

Through  the  point  /,  where  DB  interfects  NS, 
draw  tie  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  fubdividtd 
the  perfpccHve  fquare  ABCD  into  four  lefier  fquarcf, 
as  A<7(N,  N/fD,,jB/f;,  and  ihCe. 

From  t'le  point  C  (at  the  top  of  the  ptrfpeAIvt; 
fquare  ABCDj  draw  CP  to  the  point  of  dillance  1', 
iiitcrfecting  AS  in  E;  then,  irom  the  point  E  draw 
LF  parallel  to  Al);  and  you  will  have  the  feoond 
perf:)edtivc.fquar.;  BEFC. 

Thr  High  the  pf>ifit  /,  where  CE  inter fefts  NS,  draw 
/■y  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  fubdivided  the 
fquare  BEFC  into  the  four  fquares  Jjblk,  klfC, 
b  E  in  I,  and  I m  V f. 

From  the  paint  F  (at   the   top   of  the  prrfpedtive 

fquare  BEFG)   draw    FP  to  the  point  of  diliance  P, 

inlerlctling   AS   in   I  ;  then   from  the  point  I  draw 

.  IK  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the  third  per- 

fpettive  fquare  EIKF. 

Throuifh  the  point  n,  whtre  FI  ioterfe£ls  NS.draw 
eg  parallel  to  AD;  and  you  w.U  have  fub  livideJ  the 
fuuare  EIKF  intn  four  Icffer  fquares,  \L  c  n  in,  m  n g  F, 
c  \  0  n,  and  no   K^. 

From  the  p  )int  K  (at  the  top  of  the  third  perfpec- 
tive  fquare  EIKF)  draw  KP  to  the  point  of  dittance 
P,  interfeciing  AS  in  L  j  then  from  the  point  E 
draw  EM  paraUcl  to  AD  ;  an.i  you  will  have  the 
fourtli  perfjjedtivc  fquare  ILMK. 

Through  t!ie  point  p,  whtre  KL  interfcfls  NS, 
draw  dh  pari.llel  to  AD;  and  you  will  have fublivided 
the  fquare  ILMK  into  the  four  leffer  fquares  I  dp  », 
op  h  K,  dh  gp,  snd  p  qMh. 

Thus  we  have  foruicd  an  oblong  fqnarc  ALMD, 
whofe  perfpeftive  length  is  equal  to  four  times  its 
breaikh,  an  1  it  contains  16  equal  perfp-Aive  fquares. 
—  If  greater  length  was  ftdl  wanted,  we  might  pro- 
ceed further  on  toward  S. 

Take  A  3,  equal  to  t!ie  intended  bresrith  of  the  fi^e 
of  the  upright  iquarc  objci;!  AQ_(all  the  other  fide.i 
being  of  the  fame  breadth),  and  e\0  tor  the  intended 
height.  Draw  O  18  p-.;r.illtl  to  AD,  and. make  D8 
and  4  7  equol  to  A  3  ;  then  draw  3  S,  4  S,  7  S,  and 
8  6  to  the  point  of  fight  S;  and  among  tliem  we 
fiiall  have  the  pcrfpeftive  fquare  bafes  of  all  the  zf- 
upright  objects  on  the  plane. 

Through  the  point  9,  where  DB  intcrfccls  H  S, 
draw  I  10  par.dlel  to  AD,  and  you  have  the  three per- 
fpeCtlve  fquare  bafes  A  i  i  3>  4  5  6  7,  8  9  10  D, 
of  the  three  upright  fquare  objefts  at  A,  N,  and  D. 

1  hrough  the  point  2I,  where  eb  inlerfccta  8  S, 
drjw  14,11  parallel  to  e\D  ;  and  you  will  have  the 
three  peiTpeiSive  fquares  <j  14  15  16  17  18  19  20,  and 
21  II  c  22,  for  the  bafes  of  the  fecon  !  crofs  row  of 
o'jefts ;  namely,  the  n^xt  beyond  the  firft  three  at  A, 
N,  and  D. 

Through  the  point  w,  where  CE  Intcrfetls  8  S, 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  BC  ;  a:iJ  you  will  l-.ave  three 
perfpeclive  fquares,  at  ]i,  k,  and  C,  for  the  bafes  01 
the  ihird  row  of  objetls ;  one  of  which  is  fet  up  at  B. 

Through  the  point  x,  where y"c  intcrfeits  8  S,  draw 
a  line  parallel  to  bf;  an  1  you  will  hi'.ve  three  perl^ec- 
live  fq  lares,  at  b,  I,  and  x,  for  the  bafes  of  the  fourth 
crofs  row  of  ol  jei^s. 

Go  on  in  thij  manner,  ae  you  fee  in  the  figure,  to 
7  tied 
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■fint!  the  rell  t>f  the  fquarc  bafcs,  up  to  LM;  and  yon 
will  have  27  upon  the  whole  oblong  fquarc  plane,  on 
which  you  are  to  place  the  like  number  of  objefta,  as 

5 


in  iiij 

Hiving  afTurr.ed  AO  for  the  perfpeif^ive  heij^ht  of 
rUte  the  three  objetls  at  A,  N,  and  D  (fi;j.  6. )  next  the 
'CccLiuv.  oljfiiver's  eye,  a-.;d  drawtj  O  18  parallel  to  AD,  in 
order  to  make  the  obje6^3  at  N  and  D  of  the  fame 
height  as  that  at  O  ;  and  having  drawn  the  upright 
lines  4  I  5,  7  W,  8  X,  and  D  22,  for  the  heiihta  N 
and  1);  draw  OS  and  RS,  15  S  and  W3,  XS  and 
22  S,  all  to  the  point  of  fight  S  :  and  thefe  lines  will 
determi'ie  the  perfpeftively  equal  heights  of  all  the 
reft  ol  the  upright  objefts,  as  (hown  by  the  two  placed 
•at  a  and  B. 

To  draw  the  fquare  tops  of  thefe  objtfts,  equal  and 
pirallel  to  their  bafes,  we  need  only  give  one  example, 
which  will  ferve  for  all. 

Draw  3  R  and  iQ^parailel  to  AO,  and  up  to  the 
line  RS  ;  then  draiv  PQ^parallel  to  OR,  and  OPQR 
fliall  be  the  top  of  the  ohjeft  at  A,  equal  and  paralkl 
to  its  fquare  bafe  A  i  2  3. — In  the  fame  eafy  way  the 
tops  of  all  the  other  objcAs  are  formed. 

When  all  the  reft  of  the  objedls  are  delineated,  (hade 
them  properly,  and  the  whole  perfpedtive  fcheme  will 
have  the  appearance  of  fig.  5. 

Prob.  27.  To  put  a  fijuare  box  in  perfpe8ive,  containing 
a  given  number  of  kjfer  fquare  boxes  of  a  depth  equal 
to  tkeir  iwidth. 

Let  the  given  number  of  little  fquare  bexes  or  cells 
be  16,  then  4  of  them  make  the  length  of  each  fide 
of  the  four  outer  fides  a  b,  be,  cif,  J  a,  as  in  fig.  7. 
■and  the  depth  af  is  equal  to  the  width  ae.  Whoever 
can  draw  the  reticulated  fqn  .re,  by  the  rules  laid  down 
towards  the  bcjinnlng  of  this  article,  will  be  at  no 
lofs  about  putting  this  pcrfpcttive  fcheme  in  practice. 

Prob.  28.  To  put  flairs  -with  equal  and  parallel Jleps  in 
perfpctlive. 

In  fig.  I.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVI.  let  a*  be  the 
-f;ivcn  breadth  of  each  fttp,  and  ai  the  height  thereof. 
Make  be,  cj,  dc,  &c.  each  equal  to  ai  ;  and  draw 
all  the  upright  lints  ai,  bl,  en,  dp,  &c.  perpendicu- 
lar X.0  a  h  (to  which  the  horizon  jS  is  parallel)  ;  and 
from  the  points  /',  /,  n,  p,  r,  &c.  draw  the  equidiftant 
lines  ;  B,  /  C,  nD,  &c.  parallel  to  a  h  ;  thefe  diftances 
being  equal  to  that  of  1  B  from  a  I:. 

Draw  .V  /  touching  all  the  corner-points  /,  n,  p,  r, 
■t,  Ti  ;  and  draw  2  16  parallel  to  .v  ;',  as  far  from  it  as 
■you  want  the  length  of  the  llcps  to  be. 

Tovvaid  the  point  of  fight  S  draw  the  lines  a  i,  i  2, 
/  ?,  /4,  &c.  and  draw  16  15,  14  13,  I2  11,  109, 
8  7,  6  5,  4  3,  and  21,  all  parallel  to  Ah,  and  meet- 
ing the  lines  w  15,  u  13,  s  11,  &c.  in  the  points  t  5, 
13,  II,  9,  7,  5,  3,  and  I  :  then  from  thefe  points 
draw  15  14,  13  12,  1 1  10,  98,  76,  54,  and  3  2, 
all  parallel  to  h  a  ;  and  the  outlines  of  the  fteps  will 
be  tiniflied.  From  the  point  16  draw  i6A  parallel 
to  ha,  and  A.-c  16  will  be  part  of  the  flat  at  the  top 
of  the  uppermoft  ftcp.  This  done,  (hade  the  work  as 
■in  fig.  2.  and  the  whole  will  be  fini(hed. 

Prob.  29.  To  put  flairs  with  flats  and  openings 
in  perfpeSive,  flanding  on  a  horizontal  pavement  of 
fquare  I. 

In  fig.  ^  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVl.having  made  S  the 
point  of  fightj  and  drawn  a  reticulated  pavement  AB 


with  black  leadlines,  which  may  be  rubbed  outagaifl  « 
at  any  dillance  from  the  fide  AB  of  the  pavement 
which  is  neareft  to  the  eye,  and  at  any  point  where 
you  choofe  to  begin  the  ftair  at  that  diltance,  as  j, 
draw  Ga  parallel  to  BA,  and  take  ah  iX.  plcafure  for 
the  height  of  each  ^cp. 

Take  a  A  in  your  compa(res,  and  fet  that  extent  as 
many  times  upwaM  from  F  to  E  as  is  equal  to  the 
firft  required  number  of  lleps  O,  N,  M,  L,  K  ;  and 
trom  thefe  points  of  divificui  In  FF  draw  \b,  id,  jf, 
4/',  and  E/,  all  equidiftant  from  one  another,  and 
parallel  to  Fa.*  then  draw  the  equidiftant  upright  lines 
lib,  t  d,  a/,  V  h,  tv  i,  and  Jm,  all  perpcndicul  ir  to 
Fa."  then  draw  mb,  touching  the  outer  corners  of 
thefe  fteps  at  ni,  i,  h,  f,  d,  and  b  ;  and  draw  ns  pa- 
rallel to  m  b,  as  far  from  it  as  you  want  the  length  of 
the  fteps  K,  L,  M,  N,  O  to  be. 

Towards  the  point  of  fight  S  draw  m  n,  /j,  to,  id, 
hp,  fq,  d  r,  and  bs.  Then  (parallel  to  the  bottom- 
line  BA)  through  the  points  n,  0,  p,  q,  r,  s,  draw 
n'i  ;  5,  14;  6,  IS  ;  7,  16  ;  1,  17  ;  and  2s  :  which 
done,  draw  n  5  and  0  6  parallel  to  I  m,  and  the  out- 
lines of  the  fteps  K,  L,  M,  N,  O  will  be  finilhed. 

At  equal  diftances  with  that  hetween  the  lines  mark- 
ed 8  and  14,  draw  the  parallel  lines  above  marked  9 
10  II  12  and  13;  and  draw  perpendicular  lines  up- 
wards from  the  points  n,  0,  p,  q,  r,  s,  as  in  the 
figure. 

Make  Hm  equal  to  the  intended  breadth  of  the  flat 
aVove  the  fquare  opening  at  the  left  hand,  and  draw 
HW  towaid  the  pcint  of  fi^dit  S,  equal  to  the  in- 
tended length  of  the  flat ;  then  draw  WP  parallel  to 
Hm,  and  the  outlines  of  the  flat  will  be  fini(h«d. 

Take  the  width  of  the  opening  at  pleafure,  as  from 
F  to  C,  «nd  dra'w  CD  equal  and  parallel  to  FE. 
Draw  GH  parallel  to  CD,  and  the  (hort  lines  marked 
33,  34,  Sic.  juft  even  wiih  the  parallel  lines  i,  2,  &c. 
From  the  points  where  thefe  fhort  lines  meet  CD 
draw  lines  toward  the  point  of  fight  S  till  they  meet 
DE  ;  then  fiom  the  points  where  the  lines  38,  39,  40, 
&c.  of  the  pavement  meet  Cj',  draw  upright  lines  pa- 
lallel  to  CD  ;  and  the  lines  which  form  tiie  opening 
will  be  fini(hed. 

The  fteps  P,  Qj  R,  S,  T,  and  the  fiat  U  above 
the  arch  V,  are  done  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe 
in  fig.  I.  as  taught  in  Prob.  28.  and  the  equidiftant 
parallel  lines  marked  18,  19,  &c.  are  diredly  even 
with  thofe  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  arch  V,  and 
the  upright  lines  on  the  right-hand  fide  are  equidiftant 
with  thole  on  the  left. 

From  the  points  where  the  lines  18,  19,  20,  &c. 
meet  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  arch,  draw  lines  toward 
the  point  of  fight  S  ;  and  from  the  points  where  the 
pavement  lines  29,  30,  31,  32,  meet  the  line  drawn 
from  A  towards  the  point  of  fight,  draw  upright  lines 
toward  the  top  of  the  arch. 

Having  done  the  top  of  the  arch,  as  in  the  figure, 
and  the  tew  fteps  to  ths  tight  hand  thereof,  (hade  the 
whole  as  in  fig.  4.  and  the  work  will  be  fini(hcd. 

Prob  30.  To  put  upright  conical  objeSs  in  perfpedive, 
as  ifJlanJing  on  the  fides  efan  oblong  fquare,  atdiflances 
from  one  another  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  oblong. 

In  fig.  5.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVI.  the  bafes  of  the 
upright  cones  are  perfpedlive  ciiclcs  infcribed  in  fquares 
of  the  fame  diameter ;  and  the  cones  are  k\  upright 

on 
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on  t^clr  bafes  by  the  fame  rules  as  are  given  for  pyra- 
mids, which  we  need  not  repeat  here. 

In  mod  of  the  forej^oiiig  operations  we  have  confi- 
dcrcJ  the  obfsrver's  eye  to  be  nbove  the  level  of  the 
tops  of  all  the  objects,  as  if  he  viewed  them  when 
Handing  on  high  ground.  In  tliis  fi  ;ure,  and  the  firft 
and  fecond  of  the  next  plate,  we  (h  dl  fiippofe  liim  to 
be  Handing  on  low  ground,  and  the  tops  ot  the  objeftft 
to  be  a!)Ove  the  level  of  his  eye. 

In  fie.  r.  let  AD  be  tlic  p^iTpeftive  breadth  of  the 

'oblor.g  fquare  A  BCD  ;  and  let  .\a  and  Dd  (equnl  to 

A  a)  be  taken  for  the  diameters  of  the  circular  baftS 

of  the  two  cones  next  the  eye,  whofe  intended  equal 

hcicfhts  fliall  be  AE  and  DF. 

Having  made  S  the  point  of  fight  in  the  hori/.on 
parallel  to  AD,  and  found  the  proper  point  of  dillance 
therein,  draw  AS  and  aS  to  contain  the  bafes  of  the 
cones  on  the  left-hand  fide,  and  DS  and  </S  for  thofe 
on  the  right. 

Hrivinif  made  the  two  firft  cones  at  A  and  D  of 
equal  height  at  pleafure,  oraw  ES  and  FS  from  their 
tops  to  the  point  of  fight,  for  limiting  the  perfpeCtive 
heiii;hts  of  all  the  reft  of  the  cones.  Then  divide  the 
parallelogram  A  BCD  into  as  many  equal  perf|jeftive 
fqunres  .is  you  pleafe;  find  the  bafes  of  the  cones  at  the 
corners  of  thefe  fquares,  and  make  the  cones  thereon, 
as  in  the  figure. 

If  you  would  reprefent  a  ceiling  equal  and  parallel 
to  A  BCD,  fupported  on  the  tops  of  thefe  cones, 
draw  EF,  then  EFGH  fhall  be  the  ceiling;  and  by 
drawing  ef  parallel  to  EF,  you  will  have  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  floor-boards  and  beams,  which  may  be  what 
you  pleafe. 

This  fliows  how  any  number  of  equidiftant  pillars 
may  be  drawn  of  equal  heights  to  fupport  the  ceiling 
of  a  long  room,  and  how  the  walls  of  fuch  a  room 
may  be  reprefcnted  in  perfpcdive  at  the  backs  of  thefe 
pillars.  It  alfo  fliows  how  a  ftreet  of  houfes  may  be 
drawn  in  perfpcctive. 

Prob.  31.    To  put  a  fquare  holloiv  in  pcrf^edivc,   the 

depth  of  ivhlcb  Jhall  bear  any  a/Jigncd  proportion  to  itj 

ividth. 

Fig.  I.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVir.  is  the  reprefen- 

tation  of  a  fquare  hollow,  of  which  tlie  depth  AG  ia 

equal  to  three  times  its  width    AD  ;    and   S   is  the 

point  of  fight  over   which  the  obferver's  eye  is  fup- 

pofed  to  be  placed,  looking  perpendicularly  down  into 

it,  t;nt  not  directly  over  the  middle. 

Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight  S  ;  make 
ST  the  horizon  parallel  to  AD,  and  produce  it  to 
fuch  a  length  beyond  T  that  you  may  find  a  point  of 
diftance  therein  not  nearer  S  than  if  AD  was  fecn 
under  an  angle  of  60  degrees 

Draw  DU  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfcfting  AS 
in  B  ;  then  from  the  point  B  draw  BC  parallel  to 
AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the  firft  perfpt&ive  fquare 
A  BCD,  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  intended  depth. 

Draw  CV  to  the  point  of  dillance,  interfering  AS 
in  E;  then  from  the  point  E  draw  EF  parallel  to 
AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the  fecoi;d  perfpeAive  fquare 
BEFC,  which,  added  to  the  former  one,  makes  two- 
thirds  of  the  intended  depth. 

Draw  FW  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfcAing  AS 
in  G;  then  from  the  point  G  draw  GH  parallel  to 
AD  i  and  you  will  have  the  third  perfpedive  fquare 
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EGHF,  which,  with  the  former  two,  m^kcs  the 
wliole  depth  AGHD  tJiree  times  as  great  as  the 
width  AD,  in  a  peifpeftive  view. 

Div:de  AD  into  any  number  of  equal  paits,  aa  fup. 
pofe  8  ;  and  from  the  divifion-points  a,  i,  c,  d.  Sec. 
draw  lines  toward  the  point  of  fight  S,  and  ending  at 
GH  ;  then  through  the  points  where  the  diagonals 
BD,  EC,  GF,  cut  thtfe  lines,  draw  lines  parrdlel  to 
AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the  parallelogram  AGHD 
reticul  ted,  or  divided  into  192  fmall  and  equ.il  per- 
fpeciivc  (quares. 

Make  Al  and  DM  equal  and  perpendicular  to  AD; 
then   draw   IM,   which  will   be   equal  and   parallel  to- 
AD  ;  and  draw  IS  and  MS  to  the  point  of  fight  S. 

Divide  AI,  IM,  and  MD;  into  the  fame  number 
of  equal  parts  as  AD  is  divided;  and  from  thefe 
points  of  divifion  draw  lints  toward  the  point  of  fight 
S,  ending  refpeclively  at  GK,  KL.  and  LH. 

From  thofe  points  where  the  lines  parallel  to  AD- 
meet  AG  and  DH  draw  upright  lines  p  irallel  to  AI. 
and  DM  ;  and  from  the  points  where  thefe  lines  meet 
IK  and  LM  draw  lines  parallel  to  IM  ;  then  (hade  the 
work,  as  in  the  figure. 

Prob.  32.    To  reprefent  a  femicircu/ar  arch  in  perfpec- 
tivt,  as  if  it  tuerejlanding  on  tttt-o  upright  -walls,  equal 
in  height  to  the  height  of  the  olfri'er  s  eye. 
After  having  gone  through  the  preceding  operation, 
this  will  he  more  eafy  by  a  bare  view  of  fig.  2   in  Plate 
CCCLXXX\'II.  than  it  could  be  made  by  any  de- 
fcription  ;    the  method  being   fo  much   like   that  of 
drawing  and   /hading  the   fquare   hollow. — We  need 
only  mention,  that  aT/EA  and  T>V  c  t  d  are  the  up- 
right walls  on    which  the    femicircular  arch  is   built; 
that  S  is  the  point  of  fight  in  the  horizon  T  /,  taken 
in  the  centre   of  the  arch  ;    that  d  in    fig.  i.  is  the 
point  of  diftance;  and  that  the  two  perfpettive  fquares 
ABCD  and  BEFC  make  the  parellclogram  AEFD  of 
a  length  equal  to  twice  its  breadth  AD. 

Prob.    33.     To  reprefent  a  fquare  in  perfpeSive,    a^ 
viewed  by  an   ohfrver  Jianding  direSly  even  with 
one  of  its  corners. 
In  fij^.  3.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVII.  let  A  9  BC  Le 
a  true  fquare,  viewed  by  an  obferver  Handing  at  forae 
diftance  from  the  coiner  C,  and  juft  even  with  the  dia- 
gonal C  9. 

Let  /-SP  be  the  horizon,  parallel  to  the  diagonal 
AB  ;  and  S  the  point  of  fight,  even  with  the  diagonal 
C  9.  Here  it  will  be  proper  to  have  two  points  of  di- 
ftance/* and  P,  equidiftant  fiom  the  point  of  fight  S. 
Draw  the  Ifraight  line  i  r;  par.illel  to  AB,  and 
draw  A  8  and  B  10  par.dlel  to  CS.  Take  the  diftance 
between  8  and  9  in  your  compafles,  and  fet  it  off  all 
the  way  in  equal  parts  from  8  to  i,  and  from  10  to 
•  7- — Ihc  line  1  17  fhould  be  produced  a  good  way 
further  both  to  right  and  left  hand  from  9,  and  divid- 
ed all  the  way  in  the  fame  manner. 

From  thefe  points  %\  equal  divifion,  8,9,  ic,  &c. 
draw  lines  to  the  point  of  fight  S,  and  alfo  to  the  two 
points  otdiftsnce^  and  P,  as  in  the  figure. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  a  cb()\%  the  pcrfpeAive  repre- 
fentation  of  A9BC,  viewed  by  an  obferver  even  with, 
the  corner  C  and  di.igonal  C  9. — But  if  there  are  other 
fuch  fquares  lying  even  with  this,  and  having  the  fame- 
pofition  with  rcfpedl  to  the  line  i  1 7,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  obferver,  who  ftands  diredly  even  with  the 
8  cororr 
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corner  C  cf  l':t  ft^'^  TqnsTf,  will  not  be  tvfn  with  tlie  prolonged  liil  they  came  to  the  rxlrtiJed  line  i  ly, 
like  corn;rs  G  anl  K  of  the  olhtra  t  *"Ut  will  have  :'.n  thty  would  tncel  it  in  the  equal  [oints  of  ilivilion.  In 
oblique  view  of' tlicni  over  the  (i  ies  I'G  and  IK,  which      formintr   Irrge    pl^.na  of  this  fort,   tlie  end*,  of  flips  of 


arc  ncar?lt  his  eye  :  and  their  pprfjiciftivc  reprefenta 
tiona  will  be  eg/  6  an''  t  i  i  ^,  drawn  amonfr  the  lines 
in  the  figure:  of  wliich,  the  fpices  t.^ken  >ip  by  er.ch 
iide  lie  1  ttween  three  of  t!',e  lines  d'-awn  toward  the 
point  of  diftance/,  and  three  drawn  to  the  othtr  point 
-of  diftance  P. 


paper  may  be  palled  to  the  right  and  left  edges  of  the 
Ihcrt  on  w!iich  the  plan  is  to  be  formed. 

0/1  be  yliiamorphij'ii,  or  rej^irmaf.on  of  dijlortfd  ima^ff. 
By  this  means   piftures  that  are  fo  milhapcn,  as  to 
exhibit  no  reijular  appearance  of  any  thing-  to  tlie  na- 
ked eje,   fliall,    when   viewed  by   rcflrflion,   prefent  h 
Prob.  34.   To  n-pre/ent  a  common  chair,  iu  an  ollique  in     regular  and  btaulihil  image.      The  ihvcntor  cf  this  in. 
f-irfbiClivi.  {jcnions  device  is  not   known.      Simon   Stevinns,  who 

■The  original  lines  to  the  point  of  fisht  S,  and  points  was  the  firrt  that  wrote  u^on  it,  docs  not  inform  iij 
of  diftiince/  an'.  P,  helnp  drawn  a«  in  the  prcce  iinjj  from  whom  heknrned  it.  The  principles  of  it  are  laid 
operation,  chocfe  any  p.irt  of  the  plane,  as  /m  n  1  3. on  ('u«n  by  6.  Vau/il  rd  in  his  PerfpUiive  C^nique  it  Cv- 
which  you  wonhi  hivt  the  cliair  L  to  ftand. — There  lindri-jue  ;  and  Gafpar  Schott  profelTc-i  to  copy  Miriua 
rrc  juft  ad  many  1  r.cs  (namely  two)  Letween  /and  »i  Bettmps  in  his  defcription  of  this  piece  of  artificial 
or  13  and  n,  dra*n  toward  the  point  of  diiiancc />,  at  njaffic. 
the  left  1  aid,  as  httwccn  /  and  13,  or  m  and  «,  drawn  It  will  be  fufficient  for  our  purpofe   to  copy  or.e  of 


to  the   ])oint  of  c'.iCancc  P  on  the   ripht  :  fo  that  Im, 
VI  n,  II  1  .',  and  I  3  /,  form  a  perfpcdtive  fqiiare. 

l-'rom  the  four  corners  /,  m,  n,  13,  of  this  fq'iare 
raife  the  four  legs  of  the  chair  to  the  peifpfd^ive  pir- 
penjier.lnr  height  you  would  have  th-pi:   tlien   m  ke 


the  fimplctl  futures  of  this  writer,  as  by  t!iis  means  the 
myftery  of  this  art  will  be  lufliciently  unfolded.      Up- 
on  the    cylinder   of  paper,    or  pafttboard,    AECD,  c< 
draw  whatever  is  intended  to  he  e.\hibited,  as  the  let- 
ters IHS.      Then  with  a  needle  make  perforations  a- 
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the  fiat  of  the  chair  a  fquarc  equal  and  paralkl  to  I  in  n  lonp;   the  whole  outline  ;  and  placing  a  candle,  G,  1  e- 

13,  as  tai-.nrht  in  Prob.  iS.  which  will   make  the  two  hind  this  cylindrr,   mark   upon   the  jjround  plane  the 

fides  of  the  feat  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  drawn  fliadow  of  them,  which  will  be  dillorted  inore  or  Icfs, 

tJ^eaid  the  point  of  diftasce/*,  and  the  lore  and  back  accordiuij  to  the   polition  of  the  candle  or  the  plane, 

part  of  the  feat  in  dire6\ion  of  the  lines  drawn  to  the  &c.  This  being  done,  let  the  piifture  be  an  exaft  copy 

Lther  point  of  dilbnce  V.     This  done,  draw  the  back  of  this  dilloitcd  image,  let  a  metallic  fpeculum  be  fub. 

of  the  chair  leaning  a  little   ba>  kwaed,   and  the  crofs  ilitutedin  the  place  of  the  cylinder,  and  let  the  eye  of 

bars  therein  tending  toward  the  point  of  diftance  P.  the  fpectator  h?ve  tlie  fnir.e  polition  before  tlie  cylin- 

Then  (hade  the  work  as  in  the  figure  5  and  the  per-  der  that  the  candle  had  behind  it.     Then  looking  up- 

fpiftive  chair  will  be  finiHied.  on  th.-   fpeculum,  he  will  fee  the  diftorted   image  re- 

PrOB.  35.  To  frefent  an  oLlongfquare table  in  an  oblique  ftorcd  to  its  proper  fhape.      The  reformation  of  the 

perfpedii'e  vieiv.  image,  he  fays,   will  not  eafily  be   made   exad  in  this 

In  fig.  3.  of  PlateCCCLXXXVII.  M  is  anoblong  method,  but   it  will   be  fuSiciently  fo  to  anfwer  the 

fquare  table,  as  fecn  by  an  obferver   Handing  directly  purpofe. 

tven  with  C9  (fee  Prol.  33.),  the  fide   next  the  eye  Other  nretbo Is,  more  exaft   snd  geometrical  than 

bein/  perfpedively  parallel  to  the  fide  a  c  of  the  fquare  this,  were  found  out  .ifterwar.'s  :   f )  that  thefe  picfures 

ncba. The  fortmentioncd  lines  drawn  from  the  line  co'ild   be  dra.wn  by  certain  rules,   without  t.'^e  \\(c  of  a 

I   17  to  the  two  points  of  diftance />  and  P,  fotm  equal  candle.   Schott  quotes  one  of  thefe   methods  trcm  Bet- 

perfpcflive  fqurres  on  the  ground  plane.  tinos,  another  from  lierigonius,  and  another  from  Kir- 

Choofe  any  r^art  of  this  plane  of  fquares  for  the  feet  chtr,  which  msy  be  feen  in  his  Ma^ia,  vol.  i.  p.  162, 

of  the  table  to  Hand  upon  ;  as  at/>,  q,  r,  and  s,  in  di-  &c.     He  alfo   gives  an  account  of  the  methods  of  re. 

reflioB  of  the  lines  op  and  rs  for  the  two  long   fides,  forming  pidlures  by  fpeculums  of  conical  and  other  fi. 

and /i  and  7  r  for  the  two  end;; ;  and   you  will  have  gures. 

the  oblong  fquare  or  paral!clopr.dm  qnt  for  the  part  Inftead  of  copying  any  of  thefe  methods  from  Schott 

of  the  floor  or   ground-plane    whcreo;i  the   table  is  to  or   liettmus,  we    fhall  prefent   cur  readers  with  that 

Hard  :   and  the  breadth  of  thii  pb.ne  is  here  taken  in  which   l>r  Smith  hath  given   u?  in   his  Optics,  vol.  i. 

proj^oition  to  the   length  as  6  to  10  ;  fo  that,   if  the  p.  250,  as,  no  doult,  the  belt,  and  Irrm   which  any 

leiiRth  of  the  tibie  be  ten  feet,  its  breadth  wiH  be  fix.  perfon  may  c.ifily  make  a  drawing  of  this  kind.     l'l:e 

On  the  four  little  perfptdlive  fquares  at  q,  r,  s,  and  fame  defcription  arfwers  to  two  mirrors,  one  ofwhich, 

/,  pjace  the   four  upright   let-s  of  the   table,   of  what  fig.  7.  is  convex,  and  the  other,  fig.  S.  is  concave, 

height  you  pleafe,  fo  that  the  hei;;ht  of  the  two  next  In  on'er  to  paint  upon   a  plane  a   deformed  copy 

the  eye,  at  0  and/.,   (hall  be   terminated  by  a  ftraight  ABCDEKIHGF  of  an  original  pi-.ture,  which  (hnll 

line  «i)  dr?.wn  to  the  point  of  diftance  P.     This  done,  app.^ar  regular,  when  feen  from  a  given   point  O,  eic- 

jnake  the  leaf  M  of  the  talle   an  oblong  fquare,  per-  valed  above  the  plane,  by  rays  reflected  from  a  polifli- 

fpeftively  equal  and  parallel  to  the  oblong  fquare  qr  s  t  eii  cylinder,  placed  upon  the  circle  I  n  p,  equal  to  its 

on  which   the  feet  of  the  table  flanda.      I  ken  (hade  given  bafe  j  ftorn  the  point  R,  which  muft  he  fuppo- 

the  whole,  as  in  the  figure,  and  the  work  will  be  fi-  fed  to  lie  perpendicularly  under  O,  the  place  of  the  eye, 

„:{j,f^^.  draw  two  hues  Ralie;   v/hich  (hall  euher  touch  the 

If  the  line  i  17  was  prolonged  to  the  right  and  left  bafe  of  the  cylinder,  or  elfe  cut  off  two  fmall  equal 

hand,  and  tqially  divided  throughout  (as  it  is  Irom  i  feginenta  from  the  fic'es  of  it,  according  as  the  eopy 

<o  171,  and  if  the  lines  which   are  diawn   from  ^  and  is  intended  to  be   more  or  Icfs  deformed.     Then,  1 1- 

to  the  right  sud  left  hand  fides  of  the  plate  were  king  the  eye,  raifcd  abtive  R,  to  the  given  height  RO, 

fome- 
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lomewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  cylinder,  for  a  lumi- 
nous  [-oint,  defcribe  the  (hido^  n  e  k  f  (of  a  fquire 
a  f  .V  z,  lig.  36.  or  parallelogram  ftan.ling  upright  \ip- 
on  its  bale  <7  f,  and  contaiiiin^^  the  pirture  requireJ) 
anywhere  behind  the  arch  /  n />.  I,et  the  lines  ilriwn 
from  R  to  the  extremities  and  divllions  of  the  bafe  a, 
h,  c,  (/,  c  cut  the  remotell  part  of  the  Hiadow  in  the 
points  /i  <f .  hy  i,  i,  and  the  arch  of  the  bafc  in  /,  m, 
n,  n,  p;  from  which  points  draw  the  lines  /AF, 
m  BG,  II  CH,  o  D[,  p  EK,  as  if  they  were  raye  of 
light  that  CHme  from  a  focua  R,  and  were  rcfleflcd 
from  the  Ijifc  /«  p  ;  fo  that  eacii  couple,  as  /  A,  /  R, 
produced,  may  cut  off  cqu  \\  ferments  from  the  circle. 
Laftly,  trauifer  the  lines  laf,  m  b g.  Sic.  and  all 
their  parts,  in  the  f:imc  order,  upon  the  refpditive 
lines  /A  I'",  mBG,  &c.  and  havin.^  drawn  regular  curves, 
by  ellimation,  throuirh  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
through  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  and  through  every  inter- 
mciliate  order  of  points;  the  figure  ACEKHF,  fo 
divideJ,  will  be  the  deformed  copy  of  the  fquare, 
drawn  and  divided  upon  the  original  piAure,  and  will 
r.ppear  fimilir  to  it,  when  feen  in  the  polifhed  cylin- 
der, placed  upon  the  bafe  I >i />,  by  the  eye  in  its  given 
place  O. 

The  prj(nical  methods  of  drawing  thefe  images  feem 
to  have  t>een  carried  to  the  greatell  pj.'rte(rtion  by  J. 
1-eopold,  who,  in  the  Acta  Liplienfia  for  the  year 
1712,  has  defcribed  two  machinei,  one  for  the  images 
to  be  viewed  with  a  cylindrical,  and  the  otli'-r  with  a 
conical,  mirror.  The  ptrfon  poffefTed  of  this  inllru- 
ment  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  any  print  he  pleafes, 
and  while  he  goes  over  the  outlines  of  it  with  one  pen, 
another  tracts  the  anamor[>hofis. 

By  methods  of  this  kind,  groveE  of  trees  may  be 
cut,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  sppearance  of  men,  horfes, 
and  other  objeifts  from  fome  one  point  of  view,  which 
are  not  at  all  difcernible  in  any  other.  This  might  ea- 
fily  be  e(T.-(Sed  by  one  perfon  placing  himfelf  in  any 
particular  fituation,  and  giving  diredions  to  other 
perfons  wliat  trees  to  lop,  and  in  what  manner.  In 
the  fame  method  it  has  been  contrived,  that  buildings 
of  circular  and  other  forms,  and  alfo  whole  groups 
of  buildings,  confiding  of  walls  at  different  dilianots, 
and  with  different  pofitions  to  one  another,  fliould  be 
jiiinterf  fo  ai  to  exhibit  the  exaft  reprcfeniation  of 
particular  objefts,  which  could  only  fe  per,.eived  in 
one  fituation..  Bettinus  has  illuRrated  this  method  by 
drawings  in  his  y/j>iaria. 

It  may  appear  a  bolJ  afTcrtion  to  fay,  that  the  very 
(h  irt  flcrtch  now  given  of  the  art  of  peifpeitivj 
is  a  fufTicient  foundation  for  the  whole  praftice, 
and  in  luJes  o/i  the  expeditious  rules  peculiar  to  the 
proljlems  which  m.)ll  generally  occur.  It  is,  however, 
true,  and  the  intelligent  reader  will  fee,  that  the  two 
theorems  on  which  the  whole  refh,  inclu  !e  every  pof- 
fible  cafe,  .ind  apply  with  equal  facility  to  pidurei  and 
originals  in  any  pofitiou,  although  the  examples  are 
feleded  of  perpendicular  pidures,  and  of  originals  re- 
ferred to  horizontal  planes,  a'  being  the  moil  frequent. 
The  fcientific  foundation  being  fo  fnnple,  the  flrudure 
need  not  le  complex,  nor  fwell  into  fuch  volumes  as 
have  be<-n  pubhllied  on  the  fubjcd  :  volumes  which, 
by  their  fi/e,  deter  from  the  perufal,  and  give  the 
fimple  art  the  nppearancc  of  intricate  myftery  :  and. 
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by  their  prices,  defeat  the  defign  of  their  authors, 
viz.  the  dilTemination  of  knowledge  among  the  prac- 
titioners. The  treatifes  on  perfpsttive  acquire  their 
bulk  by  long  an,'  tedious  difcourfcii,miniite  explanations 
of  common  tilings,  or  by  great  numbers  of  txunples  ; 
which  indeed  do  mike  fume  of  thefe  books  valaablc  by 
the  variety  of  curious  cuts,  but  do  not  at  aU  in:tru6t 
the  reader  by  any  improvements  made  in  the  art  itfcif. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  mod  of  thofe  who  have  treated 
this  fubjctt  have  !  cen  m')re  converfant  in  the  practice 
of  defigning  than  in  the  principles  of  geometry  ;  and 
therefore  when,  in  their  practice,  the  ca(t5  which 
have  ofF,red  have  put  them  on  trying  p  rticular  cxpe- 
dienti,  they  have  thought  them  worth  communicating 
to  the  public  as  improvemsnti  of  the  art  ;  and  each 
author,  fond  of  hij  own  little  expedient  (which  a 
fcientii}C  perfon  would  have  known  for  an  eafy  corol- 
lary Irom  the  general  theorem),  have  made  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  pratlical  fyftem-and  in  this  manner  nar- 
rowing inllcai  of  enlarging  the  knowledge  of  the  art  { 
and  the  piaftitioner,  tired  of  the  liilk  of  the  volume, 
in  which  a  iingle  maxim  is  tedioi.fly  fprcad  out,  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  foun  led  kept  out  of  hii 
fight,  contents  himfc;lf  with  a  lemembrance  of  the 
maxim  (not  und^-'rltood),  and  keeps  it  fl-ghtly  in  hi$ 
eye,  to  avoid  grofs  errors.  We  can  ajjpe^d  to  the 
whole  body  of  punters  and  draughtfmen  (or  the  truth  ■ 
of  this  afTcrtion  ;  auri  it  mull  not  be  conti-ered  as  an 
iraputuiuu  on  them  of  remiffnefs  or  ne  -ligence,  but  ai 
a  neceffary  confequentc  of  the  ignorance  of  theaut';ors 
from  whom  they  have  taken  their  information  This 
is  a  ilrong  term,  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  jull.  Sev.  ral 
mathematicians  of  eminence  have  written  on  ptrfpec- 
tive,  treating  it  as  the  fuhj  cf  of  pure  geometry,  as  it 
really  is;  and  the  performances  of  Dr  Brook  I'aylor, 
Gravtfande,  Wolf,  De  U  Caille,  Emcrfon,  arc  trulf 
valualde,  by  preleiiting  the  art  in  all  ir?  perfpicu3iis 
iimplicity  an  1  univerf  dity.  The  works  of  Taylor  and 
Emcrfon  are  more  valualile,  on  account  of  the  very  in- 
genious and  expeditious  coullrudions  which  they  Inve 
given,  fuited  to  eveiy  pofTihle  cafe.  The  merit  of  the 
lirlt  author  has  been  iiniverfally  acknowledged  by  all 
the  Britifh  writers  on  the  fubjed,  who  never  fail  11) 
declare  that  their  own  works  are  compofed  on  the 
principle  of  Dr  Brook  Taylor:  but  any  man  of 
fcicnce  will  fee  that  thefe  authors  have  either  not  «n- 
derltood  them,  or  aimed  at  pleafing  the  pu'  lie  by  fine 
cuts  and  uncommon  cafes ;  for,  without  exception, 
thty  have  omitted  his  favourite  conftrudior.s,  whi.h' 
had  gained  his  piedi!edioji  by  their  univerf  lity,  an  1 
attached  thcnifelves  to  inferior  methods,  mre  ufually 
expedient  perhaps,  or  inventions  (  s  thty  thought)  of 
their  own.  What  has  lieen  given  in  this  article  is  not 
prof  fed  to  be  according  to  the  primiples  of  Ur  Bio"k 
Taylor,  bee  uifc  the  principles  are  .'lot  peculiar  to  hi;Ti, 
but  tiic  neccffary  rtfults  o"^  the  theory  itf-K,  and  in  u!- 
cated  by  evtiy  mithemutidnn  who  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  conlider  the  fubjed.  They  arc  fulhcict  not  only 
for  dirediug  the  ordinary  pradice,  but  .Mfo  for  fug- 
gefling  modes  of  conllrudion  for  every  cafe  out  of  the 
commim  track.  And  a  perfon  of  ingenuity  will  have 
a  laudabk  enjoyment  in  thus,  without  much  llret  Ji  of 
tliought,  inventing  rules  for  himfelf  j  and  will  be  bet- 
ter pleafed  with  fuch  fruits  of  hid  own  iriirenuity,  thin 
in  leading  the  tedious  eiipl.Tnation6  of  examples  dcvife  J 
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by  anothfr.  And  for  this  purpofe  we  would,  with 
Dr  Taylor,  "  atJvife  all  our  reaiicrs  not  to  be  content- 
ed with  the  fcheme  they  fin;!  here  ;  but,  on  every  oc- 
cafion,  to  draw  new  ones  of  their  cwn,  in  all  the  va- 
riety of  circiimllancts  they  can  think  of.  This  will 
take  up  more  time  at  firrt,  hut  they  will  find  the  vaft 
benefit  and  pleafure  of  it  by  the  cxtenfive  notions  it 
will  give  them  of  the  nature  of  the  principles." 

The  art  of  perfpeftive  is  neceffary  to  all  arts  where 
there  is  any  occafion   for   defigning  ;  as  architefture, 
fortification,  carving,  and  pentrally  all  the  mechanical 
arts  ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  ncctll'ary  to  the  art 
of  painting,  which  can  do   nothing    without  it.     A 
figure  in  a  pifturc,  which   is   not  drawn  according  to 
the  rules  of  perfpcAivc,  does   not    rcprefent   what  is 
intended,  t'Ut  fomething  elfe.  Indeed  we  hefitate  not  to 
fay,  that  a  pifture  which  Is  faulty  in  this  particular,  is  ns 
blameable,  or  more  fo,   than  any  compofition  in  wri- 
ting which  is  faulty  in  point  of  orthography,  or  gram- 
mar.    It   is  generally  thought  very  ridiculous  to  pre- 
tend to  write  an  heroic  poem,  or  a  finedifcourfe,  upon 
any  fubjjft,  without  undcrllanding  the  propriety  of 
the  langU'.ge  in  which  we  write  ;  and  to  us  it  feenos  no 
lefs  ridiculous  for  one  to  pretend  to  make  a  jjood  pic- 
ture without  underftanding  perfpeftive  :  Yet  bow  many 
piAures  are  there  to  be  feen,  that  are  highly  valualJe  in 
•ther  refpefts,and  yet  are  entirely  faulty  in  thispoint?  In- 
deed this  fault  is  fo  very  general,  thnt  we  cannot  remem- 
ber that  we  ever  have  feen  a  pifture  that  has  been  en- 
tirely without  it  ;  and  what  is  the  more  to  be  lament- 
ed, the  greattft  maRcrs  have  been  the  moll  guilty  of  it. 
Thofe  examples  make  it  to  V-e  the  lefs  regarded  ;  but 
the  fault  is  not  the  lefs,  but  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
and  dcfcrves  the   more  care  in  avoiding  it  for  the  fu- 
ture.     The  gieit  occafion   of  this  fault,  is  certainly 
the    wrong    method   that   is  generally  uled  in    educa- 
ting   of  perfonu  in    this  art  :   for  the   young   people 
are  ^^enerally  put  immediately  to  drawing  ;  nnd  when 
they  have  acquire  1  a  facility  in  that,  they  are  put  to 
colouring.     And  thefe  things  they  learn  by  rote,  and 
hy  praftice  only  ;  but  are  not  at  all  iifltucted  in  any 
rules  of  art.     By  which   mesns,   when  they  come  to 
make  any  dcfigns  of  their  o\»n,  though  they  are  very 
expert  at  drawmg  out   and  colouring  eveiy  thing  that 
cfFers  itklf  to  their  fancy  ;  yet   for  want  of  being  in- 
firufted  in  the  ftri6l   rules   of   art,  they  do  not  know 
how  to  govern  their  inventions  with  judgment,  and 
become  tjuilty  of  fo  many  grofa  raiftakcs  ;   which  pre- 
vent themftlvcf,  as    well   zs  othtrB,  from  finding  that 
latisfafllon  they   otherwife    would   do    in   their   per- 
formances.    To  corredt  this  for  the  future,  we  would 
recommend  it   to  the  maflers  of  the  art  of  painting, 
to  conC'.er  if  it  would   not  be   necefiary  to  eftablifli  a 
better  method  for  the  education  of  their  fcholars,  and 
to  begin  their  inftruftions  with  the  technical  parts  of 
painting,  before  they  let  them  loofe  to  follow  the  in- 
ventions of  their  own  uncultivated  imaginations. 


The  art  of  painting,  taken  in  its  full  fxtenf,  con- 
fids  of  two  parts  ;  the  inventive,  and  the  executive. 
The  inventive  part  is  common  with  poetry,  and  be- 
longs more  properly  and  immcdisitely  to  the  original 
defign  (which  it  invents  and  difpofes  in  the  mod  pro- 
per and  agreeable  manner)  than  to  the  piflure,  which  is 
only  a  copy  of  that  defign  already  formed  in  the  ima- 
gination of  the  artift.  The  perfeftion  of  this  art  of 
pointing  depends  upon  the  thorough  knowledge  the 
artift  has  of  all  the  parts  of  his  fubjeft  ;  and  the  beau- 
ty of  it. confills  in  the  h^ippy  choice  and  difpofition 
that  he  makes  of  it  :  And  it  is  in  this  that  the  ge- 
nius of  the  artift  difcovers  and  fliows  itfelf,  while  he 
indulges  and  humours  his  fancy,  which  here  is  not  con- 
fined. But  the  other,  the  executive  part  of  painting, 
is  wholly  confined  and  ttriftly  tied  to  the  rules  of  art, 
which  cannot  be  difpenfed  with  upon  any  account  ; 
and  therefore  in  this  the  artift  ou^^ht  to  govern  him- 
felf  entirely  by  the  rules  of  art,  and  not  to  take  any  li- 
berties whatfoever.  For  anything  that  is  not 'truly  drawn 
according  to  the  rules  of  pet  fpeftive,  or  nottruly  coloured 
or  truly  Ihaded,  does  not  appear  to  be  what  the  artift 
intended,  but  fomeching  elfe.  Wherefore,  if  at  any  time 
the  artift  happens  to  imagine  that  his  pifture  would 
look  th«  better,  if  he  ftiould  fwerve  a  little  from  thefe 
rules,  he  may  affure  himfelf,  that  the  fault  belongs  to 
his  orii'inal  defign,  and  not  to  the  ftrlftncfs  of  the 
rules  ;  for  what  is  perfeftly  agreeable  and  juft  in  the 
real  original  objefts  themfrlves,  can  never  appear  de- 
teftive  in  a  piclure  where  thofe  objefts  are  exactly  co- 
pied. 

Therefore  to  offer  a  fhort  hint  of  thoughts  we  have 
fome  time  had  upon  the  method  which  ought  to  be 
followed  in  inftrufting  a  fcholar  in  the  executive  part 
of  painting  ;  we  would  firft  have  him  learn  the  moft 
common  effeftions  of  praftical  geometry,  and  the  firft 
elements  of  plain  geometry  and  common  arithmetic. 
When  he  is  fuffiJently  perfcft  in  thefe,  we  would 
have  him  learn  perfpeftive.  And  when  he  has  made 
fome  progrefs  in  this,  fo  as  to  have  prepared  His  judge- 
ment with  the  right  notions  of  the  alterations  that  fi- 
guresmull  undergo,  when  they  come  tobe  drawnona  flat, 
he  may  then  be  put  to  drawing  b\  view,  anil.be  exercifed 
in  this  along  with  perfpeftive,  till  he  comes  to  be  fuf- 
fi.  icntly  perleft  in  both.  Nothing  ought  to  be  more 
familiar  to  a  painter  than  perfpeftiv-  j  for  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  make  the  judgment  correft,  and 
will  help  ihe  fancy  to  invent  with  ten  times  the  eafc 
that  it  could  do  without  it. 

We  earneftly  recommend  to  our  readers  the  careful 
perufal  of  Dr  VaylorVTreatifc,  as  publifhed  by  Col- 
fon  in  1749,  and  EmerfonN  publilhej  along  with  hig 
Optics.  They  will  be  furprifed  and  delighte.!  with 
the  inftrudtion  they  will  receive  ;  and  will  then  truly 
eftimate  the  fplendid  volumes  ef  other  auibois  and  fee 
their  frivolity. 


PER  PER 

PfRSPEtTivE  is  alfo  ufed   for  a  kind  of  pifture  or     reprefenting  the  continuation  of  an  alley,   a  building, 
piintln^-,   frequently  fcen  in  [;;irden8,  and  at  the  ends     lan.'fcape,  or  the  like. 

of  gaiierics  ;  dtfigned  exprcfiiy  to  deceive  the  fight  by         Aerial FERietcTuB,  is  fomelimeB  ufed  as  a  general 

deJio- 
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'rrfpec-  denomination  for  that  which  more  reftriftedly  h  called 
""'■  aeriai perfpedlve,  or  the  art  of  giving  a  due  diminution 
"^  or  degradation  to  the  ftrcngth  of  light,  fhadc,  and  co- 
lours of  objefts,  according  to  their  different  dillanci's, 
the  quantity  of  ligiit  which  falls  upon  them,  and  the 
medium  through  which  they  are  feen  ;  the  cliiaro  ob- 
J'airo,  or  cLiir  obfcure,  which  coiifilts  in  exprefTing  the 
different  degrees  of  light,  (li.ide,  and  colour  ot  bodies, 
aiifing  from  their  own  ihape,  and  the  poficion  of  their 
parts  with  refpeit  to  the  eye  and  neiyhlouriug  objefts, 
*vhereby  their  light  or  colours  are  affefted  ;  and  keep- 
ing, which  is  the  obfervance  of  a  due  proportion  in  the 
gener.d  ligl  J -and  colouring  of  the  whole  pifture,  fo 
uiat  no  light  or  colour  in  one  part  may  be  too  bright 
or  ftrong  for  another.  A  painter,  who  would  fuccecd 
in  aerial perfpcHive,  ought  carefully  to  lludy  the  effcfts 
which  diftance,  or  difierent  degrees  or  colours  of  light, 
have  on  each  particular  original  colour,  to  know  how 
its  hue  or  ftrength  is  changed  in  the  feveral  circum- 
ftances  that  occur,  and  to  reprefent  it  accordingly.  As 
all  objefts  in  a  pitlure  take  their  meafures  in  propor- 
tion to  thofe  placed  in  the  front,  fo,  in  cur'tal  per/pec- 
live,  the  ftrength  of  light,  and  the  brightncfs  of  the 
colourii  of  objefts  clofe  to  the  picture,  mull  fcrve  as  a 
meafure,  with  refpeA  to  which  all  the  fime  colours  at 
feveral  diftauces  mutt  have  a  proportional  degradation 
in  like  circumftances. 

aiiii s  eye  vieiu  in  PuRSPECTire,  is  that  which  fup- 
pofe8  the  eye  to  he  placed  above  any  building,  &c.  as 
in  the  air  at  a  conlidcrable  J.illance  from  it.  This  is  ap- 
plied in  drawing  the  reprefentations  of  fortifications, 
when  it  is  necefTary  not  only  to  exlii!  it  one  view  as 
feen  from  the  ground,  but  fo  mucli  of  the  feveral  build- 
ings as  the  eye  can  pofTibly  take  in  at  one  time  from 
any  fituation.  In  order  to  this,  we  muft  luppofe  the 
eye  to  be  removed  a  conilderable  height  above  the 
ground,  and  to  be  placed  as  it  were  in  the  air,  fo  as 
to  look  djwn  into  the  building  like  a  bird  that  is  fly- 
ing. In  reprefentations  of  this  kind,  the  higher  the 
horizontal  line  is  placed;  the  more  of  the  fortilicatiou 
will  be  f«en,  and  vice  verfa. 

Perspecth'R  Machine,  is  an  inftrument  by  which 
any  perfoa,  without  the  help  of  the  rules  of  ar;,  m  ly 
delineate  the  true  perfpettive  figures  of  objedta.  Mr 
Fergufon  has  defcribcd  a  machine  of  this  fort  of  which 
he  afcribcs  thff  invention  to  Dr  Bevis. 

Fig.  4.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVII.  is  a  plane  of  tfiis 
machine,  and  tig.  5.  is  a  rtprefentation  of  It  when 
made  ufe  of  in  drawing  dillant  objccls  in  perfpeftive. 

In  fig.  4.  a  I  rf  is  an  oblong  Iquare  board,  reprc- 
fcnted  by  ABEF  in  fig.  5.  x  and  j'  (X  and  Y)  are 
two  hip),e3  on  whith  the  part  r /J  (OLD)  is  move- 
ible.  This  part  conlifti  ot  two  arciico  or  portions  of 
circles  c  ml  (CMLJ  and  dnl  (DNL)  joined  together 
at  the  top  /  (L),  and  at  bottom  to  tlie  crofi  bar  dc 
(UC),  to  whicli  one  part  of  each  hinge  is  fixed,  and 
the  otiier  part  to  a  fiat  lioaid,  half  tii:  length  of  the 
board  a  b  cf  (ABEF), and  glued  to  its  uppermoil  fide. 
The  centre  of  the  arch  c  m  I  is  at  J,  and  the  centre  of 
the  arch  dnl  is  at  (-. 

On  the  outer  fide  of  the  arch  dn  I  is  a  Aiding  piece 
*  (much  like  the  nut  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  be- 
longing to  a  ci*:iinion  globe',  which  may  be  moved  to 
any  part  of  the  arch  between  J  and  /.•  and  there  is 
fuch  another  fliJer  0  on  the  arch  cm  I,  which  may  be 


fet  to  any  part   between  c  and  /. — A   thread   c  p  n    Pcfpec 
(CPN)  IB  ftretched  tight  from  the  centre  c  (C)  to  the      '''"^-     . 
Aider  n  (N),  and  fuch  another  thread  is  Itretched  from         • 
the  centre  d  (D)  to  the  Aider  0  (O)  ;  the  ends  of  the 
threav's  being  fattened  tothefe  centrcf  and  Adcts. 

Now  it  u  plain,  that,  by  moving  thefe  fli  lers  on 
theii  refpcdtivc  arches,  the  interfedtion />  (I';  of  die 
threads  may  t>e  brought  to  any  point  of  the  open  fpace 
within  the  arches. — In  the  groove  k  (K)  is  a  ftraight 
Aiding  bar  i  (I),  which  may  be  drawn  further  out,  or 
pudied  further  in  at  pleafure. 

To  the  outer  end  of  this  bar  I  (fig.  5.)  is  fixed  the 
uprij^ht  piece  HZ,  in  which  is  a  groove  for  receiving 
the  Aiding  piece  (^  In  this  Aider  is  a  Imall  hole  r 
for  the  eye  to  look  through,  in  ufing  the  macliine  : 
anil  there  is  a  long  Ait  in  HZ,  to  let  the  hole  r  be 
feen  through  when  the  eye  is  placed  behmd  it,  at  any 
height  of  the  hole  above  the  level  of  the  bar  I. 

H01U  to  detinetile  the  perfpeilive  Jigu  e  of  any  diflant  ob- 
jed.  or  obj-ds,  ly  means  oj  this  machine. 

Suppofe  you  wanted  to  delineate  a  perfpeftive  re- 
prefeniation  of  tfie  houfe  q'  rp  (which  we  mult  ima- 
gine to  be  a  great  way  ofl,  withuut  the  limits  of  ths 
plate),  place'  the  maciiine  on  a  ttcady  table,  with  the 
end  EF  of  the  horizontal  boi;rd  /ibEF  tow  :rd  the 
houfe,  fo  that,  when  the  Gothic-like  arcli  DLC  is  fet 
upright,  the  middle  part  of  the  open  fpacc  (about  P^ 
within  it  n.ay  be  even  with  the  houle  when  you  place 
your  eye  at  Z  and  look  at  the  houfe  through  the  Imall 
hole  )■.  Then  fix  the  corners  of  a  Iquare  piece  of  pa- 
per  with  four  wafers  on  the  furface  ol  that  hal;  ot  the 
horizontal  board  which  is  ueareft  the  houfe  ;  anu  all  is 
ready  for  drawing. 

Set  the  arch  upright,  as  in  llie  figure ;  whi.h  it  will 
be  when  it  comes  to  the  perpendicular  fide  /  of  the  up- 
right piece  St  fixed  to  the  horizontal  board  behind  D. 
Then  place  your  eye  at  Z,  and  look  through  the  hole 
r  at  any  point  uf  the  houle,  as  y,  and  move  the  Aider* 
N  and  O  till  you  bring  the  interfedtion  of  the  tlireadt 
at  P  directly  between"  your  eye  and  the  point  q  :  then 
put  down  the  arch  flat  upon  the  paper  on  ttie  bo.ird,  At 
at  ST,  and  the  iiiterfeition  ot  the  threads  will  be  at  W. 
Mark  the  point  W  011  the  paper  with  tlie  dot  of  a  black 
lead  pencil,  and  fet  the  arch  npngiit  again  as  before : 
then  look  through  t,'>e  hole  r,  and  move  the  Aiders  N 
and  O  till  the  interfcCtion  of  tiie  threads  comes  be- 
tween your  eye  and  any  other  point  ot  the  houfe,  as^.- 
then  put  down  the  arch  again  to  the  p.ipcr,  and  make 
a  pencil  mark  thereon  at  the  interfeClion  ot  the  threads, 
and  draw  a  line  from  that  murk  to  the  former  one  at 
W  ;  which  line  wjU  be  a  true  j  erfpcdive  reprtleut.i- 
tion  of  the  corner/)  q  of  the  houle. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  niannei,  by  bringing  the  int;r. 
ftdliun  of  the  threa.is  fuccellively  between  your  eye  dud, 
other  points  ot  tlie  outlines  u!  the  houfe,  as  r,  s,  &c. 
and  put  down  the  arch  to  mark  the  like  points  on  tlic 
paper,  at  the  intcrlcCtion  of  the  threads  :  tiicn  connect 
thefe  points  by  itraight  hues,  which  w  11  be  the  pcr- 
fpcdive  outlines  ot  the  houfe.  In  like  luanner  find 
points  for  the  corners  of  the  door  and  windows,  top  of 
the  houfe,  chimneys,  .ftc.  and  draw  the  finiiliin;'  lines 
from -point  to  point  :  then  fhide  the  whole,  malting 
the  ii,;hts  and  ihsJes  as  you  lee  them  on  the  houle  it- 
fclv  and  yon  will  have  a  true  perfpecfive  figure  of  it.— 
Gieat  care  mull  be  t-ken,  during  the  vvhoL  time,  that 
B  b  2  t!x 
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thepofition  of  t!.e  machine  be  notftiiftcd  on  the  table;  with  fweating,  and  Jnfenfible  perfpiratlon  that  which  P«flVicu|» 

and  to  picvert  fiith  an  iiicoiivenicnte,  the  trtble  (houid  efcapca  the   notice  of  the   fenks  j  and  thin  ialt  is  the       "^     •• 

be  viry  llrong  and  llcaJy,  and  the  machine  fexcd  to   it  ide.i  affixed  to  the  word  ptrfpiratwn  when  uled  alone, 
either  by  I'crcws  or  clamps.  PERSPICUITY,  properly    lij?nilie»   the  property 

In  the  fame  way,  a  laudfcape,  or  any  number  of  ob-  which  r.r.y  thing  !  as  of  beinj,'   culity   ften   thiough  ; 

jefts  within  the  held  of  view   tlirough   the  arch,   may  hence  it  is  penerally  appled   to  fuch   writings  or  dif- 

be   dcliniattd,   by  finding  a  fufiitient   nuii.bcr  of  per-  conrfcs  as  are  eafily  uncicrllood. 

fp.'rtive  points  on  the  paper,  iiij  connecting  them  I  y  PtRSPiculiY,  in  compolition.     See   Oratory,   h* 

ftral^^ht  or  curved  lims  as  they  appear  to  thi- eye.    And  43. 

as  this    makes  every  thing  m  ptifpcCtive  tqnally  ealy,  PERTH,  a  county  of  Scotland,  including  Men- 

wlthout   taitini^    the  trouble  to  Icara  any  of  the  rules  teith,  Bialdalbin,  Athol,   Stiathcrnc,  pait  of  Gowrie, 

for  drawing,  t!ie  operations  mull  be  very  pkafinij  and  and    Perth   Propci  ;    is    bouniied    by    Batlencch   and 

agteedble.   Yet  as  Icience  is  Hill  more  l'o,we  would  byall  Lochaber  on  the  n.'^rth  and   nonh-weU  i.  by  Marr  oq 

Dieans  recommtn  1  it  to  our  rcat'.ers  to  learn  the   rules  the  north-call  ;  by -Ar^yle  tud  Lennox  on  the  well  and 

fordra\vin.r  p^riLular  objeds ;  and  todraw  landfcaptbby  fouth  wcH  ;  haviiiij  CiUckm  nnr.nlhire,  part  el  Slirling- 

the  tye,  for  which,  we  btlitve,  no  pttfpcdllve  rules  can  (hire,  and  the  Forth  to  the   fouth  ;  the  ihires  of  Km- 

be  tiven.     And  although  any  thing  may  be  very  truly  rwls  anJ  Fife  to  the  fouth  caff,  and  Angus  to  llie  tail. 

dr.iwn  in  perfpettive  by  means  of  t.'ils  machine.  It  can-  It  extends  above   70   miles  in   length,  and  near  Tic  at 

not  be  faii  that  ihcie  is  the  Icall  degree  of  fcience  in  lib  gieaccll  titadth,  exhibiting  a  varii.ly  of  Highland* 

Biiinff  that  way  to  work.  an  1   Lowljnd*  ;    rncuntams,   hills,  dales,  and    Itralhs, 

The   arch  ought  Co  be  at  lead  a  foot   wide  at  Lot-  divti  fined  with  pa  it  ure- grounds,  corn  fields,  anfi  niea- 

tom    that  the  eve   at  Z  mi.y  have  a  large   field  of  view  dow»  ;    rivtrs,   lakes,  foicHf,  woods,   plantations,  in- 


thiough  it  :  and  the  eye  fliould  then  be,  at  Kail,  loi 
inches  from  the  interfoitlon  of  the  threads  at  1'  when 
the  arch  is  ftt  iipiight.  For  if  ii  be  nearer,  the  boun- 
daries of  view  at  the  fides  near  the  fool  of  the  arch 
will  fiibtenJ  an  angle  at  Z  of  more  than  Co  degrce.-=, 
which  V;ll  not  only  Itrain  the  e>e,  but  will  alfo  caule 
the  outcrmoll  pans  of  the  drawlng'to  have  a  difa^rce- 
ab!e  appearance. — To  avoid  this,  it  will  be  proper  to 
dra«  back  the  Hiding  bi.r  I,  till  Z  be  i+t  inches  di- 
ftant  from  P;  and  then  the  whole  field  of  view,  through 


clofures,  towns,  villages,  niid  a  great  ntimter  of  ele- 
gant feat>,  leautifully  fituated,  belonging  to  nolle- 
men  and  gcntltmen.  The  chief  rive-s  of  Perthlhire 
are  the  Tay,  the  Tcitb,  and  the  Erne,  hefides  a 
great  number  of  fuboi-diiiate  llieams.  The  river  Telth 
ii  famous  for  its  faimon-hlhery,  and  its  lleip  cataiaCl, 
near  the  Blair  of  Drummond,  the  noife  ol  which  is  fo 
loud,  ah  to  deafen  tholt  who  approach  it.  The  riverErne 
rifes  from  LouhErne,  a  lake  feven  miles  long,  in  the 
mountainous  country   of  Stratherne  :  this  river,   aiter 


the  foot  wide  arch,  will  not  fubicnJ  an  angle  to  the  eve  a  courfe  of  34  miles  from  well  to  call,  duting  which  it 
at  Z  of  more  than  45  c'tgiees ;  which  will  give  a  more  receives  many  ftreaics  and  rivulets,  falls  into  the  Tuy 
eafy  and   pleafant  view,    not  only  of  all  the   objcds     at  Abernethy. 


thtmfelves,  but  alio  of  their  reprcfentations  on  the  pa- 
per whereon  they  arc  dtluuatcd.  So  that,  whatever 
the  width  of  the  arch  be,  the  dillance  of  the  eye  from 
it  (hould  be  in  this  proportion  :  As  12  is  to  the  width 
of  the  arch,  fo  is  14  r  to  the  diftance  of  the  eye  (»tZ) 
ironi  it. 

If  a  pane  of  gl.fs,  laid  over  with  gum  water,  be  fix- 
ed into  the  anh,   and  fet  iiprlglit  whai  dry,   a  perfon 


Freelloue,  lead,  iron,  and  copper  ores,  with  fomc 
lapis  calaminaris,  arc  found  in  different  parts  of 
Perthrtilre.  .  The  foil,  being  generally  rich  and  well 
manured,  procUu  es  excellent  wheat,  ani  all  kinds  of 
grain.  The  hilly  country  abounds  with  p.illure  for 
the  black  cattle,  horfes,  (iKcp,  goat"!,  and  deer.  The 
heaths,  woodj,  and  forclls,  are  llorcd  with  variety 
of  game  ;  the  rivers  teem  with  falmon  and  trout  ;   the 


who  looks   through  the   hole  r  may  dcllHcate  the  oh-      gardens  and   orchards   are    ilored    with    all  kii.ds   of 


herbs,  root?,  apples,  pears,  cheriies,  plums,  and 
almo'.l  every  fpecies  ot  fru't  found  in  South  Bri- 
tain. The  hoiifes  anj  attire,  even  ot  the  commonalty, 
are  neat  and  dee-ent  ;  and  eviry  peafant  can  produce  a 
good  quantity  of  linen,  and  great  ttore  of  blankets, 
made  in  hie  own  family.  Indeed,  this  is  the  cafe 
through  all  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.      Flax  is  reared 


■>ecis  upon  the  glafs  which  he  fees  at  a  dutance 
through  and  beyond  It,  and  then  transfer  tlie  delinct- 
lion  to  a  paper  put  upon  the  glafs,  as  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  article  PtRSFbCTivE. 

Mr  Pea.;ock  llkewife  invented  three  fimple  inllru- 
ments  for  drawing  architecture  an  !  machinery  in  per- 
fpedive,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  Ikctches  and  de- 

fcrlptlons   in  the    75th    vedume   of  the    Philofoplilcal  by   every   hulbindiran  ;   and   being  drcded   at   home, 

Tranfadlions.      We    do   not    Infert   tliefe   delcnptions  is  fpun  by   the  females  of  his  family  into  thread  for 

here,  becaufe  we  do  not  think  the  inftruments  fiiperior  linen;  this  is   woven  by   country    weavers,    of  whom 

to   that  dcfcribed  by  Fergufon,   and  beraufe  we  wiih  there  is  a  great  nuniber  through  all  che  Low  Country, 

that  our  readers  who  have  occalion  Xadravj  nay  make  and  afterwards  bleached  or  whitened  by  the  good-wire 

tbtmfelvcs  fo  much   mailers  of  the  art  of  pevfpedtive,  and  her  fcrvants  ;  fo  that  the  whole  is  rmde  fit  for  ufc 

as  tote   alove    the   aid   of  fuch   mechanical   contri-  at  a  very  fmall  expence.    They  llkewife  wa(h,  card,  ffiin, 

Tances.  and  weave  theiir  wool  into  tartan  (or  plaids,  kcrfies,  and 

PsfsFtCTrrs  Gla/:,   or  Grafhical  PerffcB'ive.     See  coarfe  ruiTitcloth,  for  common  wearing,  befides  great 

Dioptk:cs.  part  of  it  which  is  knit  into  caps,  liockings,  and  mitts. 

PERSPIRATIOM,  in  medicine,   the   evacuation  Plaids,  made  of  the  fined  worded,    are  worn  either 

of  the  juices  of  the  body   tiirough  the  pores  of  the  pi  lin  or  varii gated,  as  veils,  by  women  of  the  lower, 

flein.      Perfpir:t;on   is   diiiin^illifd    into   fenfible  and  and  even   of  the  middle  rank;   n«y,  fome  years  ago, 

iDfcnlibk  i  and  here  fcnlijlc  perfpiratioa  is  the  fame  ladic3  of  faihlon  woic  iilken  plaids  with  au  undiefs  : 

thit 
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this  is  a  loofe  piece  of  drapery,  gatVered  about  the 
''  head,  fhouUers,  ?.nd  waift,  on  \vh  ch  it  is  crod'eil,  fo 
as  to  IcRYt  the  hands  at  liberty,  ind  procucrs  a  very 
good  cfTccl  to  the  tye  of  ti.e  Ipcftitor  T  hv  Low- 
Ian  Irrs  of  Perthfhire  are  civilized,  t  ofpita!  le,  and 
fndunrioiiB  :  the  commerce  of  the  country  conlitls 
chiefly  in  corn,  linen,  and  bl.itk  cattle  :  tlitri  arc, 
moreuvfr,  fome  merchants  who  trade  to  foreign  coun- 
tries.— F'T  an  account  of  the  dilTerert  divifions  of  ttiia 
county  ibove-mcntioned,  fee  the  articles  as  they  occur 
in  the  order  of  tiie  al^bahct. 

Perth  Profer,  ftrctching  20  iiiiles  in  length,  and 
at  fome  places  15  iu  brraikh,  is  boun:!cd  on  the 
north  call,  by  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie  ;  on  the  calt,  by 
Angus  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Stratherne  ;  on  the  north,  by 
Athol  ;  an  '.  on  the  foi-.th,  by  the  Frith  of  1  ay.  Ihls 
is  likewife  a  fruitful  country,  populous  and  well  culti- 
»ated,  abounding  with  f^entlenjcu  who  poiFcfs  opulent 
ciUtes;  w  th  farmers  who  underllanj  agriculture  ;  and 
with  manufaAurers  -who  turn  tiieir  lududiy  to  great 
account.  North  eEftwr!  from  Perth  to  Urechiu  lies 
the  vale  of  Srathmcre,  one  cf  the  mod  fertile  diilritls 
in  Seotlnnd,  which  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  tlie  ntble 
family  of  J. yon. 

Perth,  the  capital  of  the  coun'y  of  that  name,  is 
an  agreeable,  populov.s  towp,  fituated   20  miles  with- 
in land,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  Tay.     It  was 
otherwife  called  St  yr>hnJ}on's,  from   a  church  dedica- 
ted to  St  John,  as   the  patron  of  the  pl.ice.     It  is  a 
royal  borouijh,   fecond  in  dignity  to  the  metropolis, 
the  feat  of  a  larje   prcfliyteiy,  and  gave  the  title  of 
Ear/ lo  the  family  of  Diummond,  whii  h  is  now  for- 
feited.    James  Dnimmond,  4th  earl,  -.vas  crested  duke 
of  Perth  by  J.imcs  II.   for  adherinjj  to  whofe  intcreils 
Le  was  outlawed.      I  lis  two  grandfnns  •vtre  attainted 
in  174c.     No  lefs  than  14  national  councils  have  been 
held  at  Ptrtli  between  1201  and  141,9.     But  the  old- 
ell  was  at  Scone,  A.  D.  ()~6.     Perth,  in  the  reien  of 
Edward  I.  of  England,  was  poffencd  hy  the  Euglifh, 
who  fecured  it  with  foititications  :   lu'.t  after  an  obfti- 
nate  rtfiftance,  they  were  expelled  by  Robert  Bruce. 
In  the  year  \~  i  \,  the  rebels  made  it  a  place  of  arms, 
and  retired  to  it,  after  the    battle  of  Dunibhne  ;  but 
they  were  in  a  little  time  diflod.^ed  by  the  duke  of  Ar- 
pyle,   and   retreated    northwards  with   the   pretender. 
They   ponVdcd  it  alfo  in  1745.     1  he    pretender  was 
proi.laimed  king,  new  magillrates  were  appomted,  &nd 
an  attempt  was  made  to  fortily  it.    The  town  is  popu- 
lous and  hail  Ifome  ;  the   (treets  tre  v.  tU  paved,  and 
tolcrally  clean   at   all  times  ;  and  the  houfe.i,  though 
not  (lately,   i;i..ke  a  very  decent  .ippearance.     Both  the 
ftreets  and  houles  are,  for   the  greater  part,  difpofcd 
in  a  regulaiity  of  pb.n,  which  piovcs  them   not  to  be 
of  the  moll  remote  antiquity.      Ic  is  indeed  true,  that 
the  level  fuiiation,  being   fingularly  favourable   to   re- 
gularity,  niiijht,  even  trom  the   firll,  give  this  an  ad- 
vantage over  many  of  our  old  boroughs.     Several  tlreett 
run  in  a  dircciion  parallel   with  the  river,  as  far  as  a 
right  can  bear  this  relation  to  a  curve  line,  nearly  between 
tall  i'.nd  well  :  tliefc  are   again    interfered  by  others 
extending  between  north  and  fouth.      It  (!  ould  feem 
that  aneiently  particular   llreetg  were    iiihabite  !,   each 
by  a  particular  clafs  of  artilans.     The  names  Hill  pre- 
ferved  feem  to   indicate   as  'much.     The  (hop-keepers 
or  merchants  occupied  one  IjLrcct ;  the  baium(;raien  a 
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fecond  ;  and  other  crafts  occupied,  in  the  fame  manner,     Perth. 

each  a  frp^iate  Arret.     Many   r.f  the   houlc  in  that <"" 

(Ireet  called  the  H^alt  r  Gntc;  feem  to  be  very  old  luiild- 
ings.  Towards  the  fouthcrn  end  of  the  Water- Gate 
Hands  the  famous  palace  of  tlie  Gowrie  family.  'ihcGou^i't 
houfe,  snd  the  very  tooiti,  where  the  attempt  of  the  ^'"'■*''' 
Gowries  to  feize  or  adafTinate  the  king  WHS  fupjxifed 
to  have  been  in?de,  is  now  converted  into  barracks  for 
a  train  of  aitillery  ;  but  the  bark-lair,  down  which 
the  Rcthvcns  were  thrown,  is  pulled  down.  This 
flrange  event,  however  mngnihed  or  attelted  by  con- 
temporaiy  writers,  i)  made  up  of  fo  many  itr.pruba^i- 
lities,  or  circumilanccs  for  which  no  rcalon  c.in  be  af- 
iigned,  that  Sir  Dsvid  Dalrymple,  in  rspubl:(hing  the 
3!  count  printed  by  authority,  1600,  preparatory  to  his 
further  obfcrvations  on  it,  feems  jnftifitd  in  a'i(olutcly 
difcrediting  a  faft  which  palfcd  for  problematical  witii 
fo  many  perfona  at  the  very  time.  Dr  Robertfos  fup- 
pofes  it  a  plot  of  Elizabeth  to  get  Jam-:s  into  her  pow- 
er. Mr  Cant  having  difeuffcd  the  whole  (lory  of  the 
confpiiacy  in  his  Mufc's  Threnodie,  p.  18^  —  j6i, 
concludes,  "  thit  as  this  would  have  been  a  very  im- 
politic meafure,  the  bell  way  of  aecountlug  f.vr  it  i« 
by  James's  known  hatred  to  the  Puritans,  and  widi  to 
get  rid  of  two  popular  charailers."  The  king  had 
been  feizrd  and  forced  from  his  favourites  by  the  fa- 
ther  of  the  Ruthvens  12  years  before  (1582),  and 
though  he  alfeded  to  forgive  him,  took  the  fird  op- 
portunity to  condemn  and  execute  him  as  a  traitor, 
15S4.  Mr  Camden  was  too  good  a  courtier  to  fpcak 
with  impartiality  of  rny  part  of  this  weak  monarch'* 
condud.  Though  the  name  of  Gowrie  was  abolilhed, 
the  title  of  Ruthven  was  revived,  in  the  perfon  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ruthven  of  Erecland,  whom  Chailes  II, 
165  I,  created  I..ord  Ruthven  :  but  the  honour,  ofi  the 
death  of  his  fon  Duvid  in  1704,  devolved  on  Ifabcl  fur- 
viving  daughter  of  his  fecon  1  (illcr,  who  married  Sir 
Fr.incis  Ruthven,  and  was  fuccecded,  173^,  by  hij 
ion  James. 

The  ealUe  of  Perth  llood  near  the  red  bridge,  which 
terminated  the  narrow  (Ireet  called  Skinntr  ^ale.  At 
the  end  of  the  Caille-ilreet  anoth;;r  narrow  UrectleaJs 
well  to  the  Black-friars  called  Couvre  feu  roiu,  where 
the  curfcu  bell  was.  The  kings  of  6cotl  iiid  before 
James  II.  were  crowned  at  Scone,  and  red  led  at  Perth 
as  tiie  metropolis  of  the  nation-  James  redded  and 
was  educated  In  the  ca'lle  of  Edinburgh,  and  wa-.  crown- 
ed there  1437-  The  parliaments  and  courts  ot  jullice 
were  removed  from  P^rth  to  Edinburgh,  but  Perth 
kept  its  priority  till  zz  James  Til.  14^(2. 

The  church  iu  which  John  Knox  harangued  is  Hill 
(landing,  and  is  now  divided  into  three  ;  n«med  the 
eqjl,  the  widille,  r.nd  the  ii\j}  kirks.  The  ea.t  kirk 
was  lately  very  handfomcly  modernifevl  within.  There 
is  an  old  hofpital,  a  conlidcrable  building,  the  found- 
ing of  which  is  af^ri!  cd  to  James  VT.  The  town- 
houfe  (huts  up  the  ealtern  end  of  the  High-lircet.  A 
monaltery  of  Carthulians  wa-;  here  ellabhlhed  by  King 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  loll  his  life  on  the  veiy 
(pot,  by  the  treachery  of  Athol  and  his  accomplices. 
The  king  wfs  buried  iu  a  very  (lately  monument  in 
this  place,  which  was  called  woii'ijhrlum  valiis  virdi- 
tis,  one  of  the  moll  magnificent  buildings  in  the  king- 
dom, which  with  the  relt  w.-i  dedroycd  Ly  the  po- 
puldtc.     James  Yl.  created  George  Hay  commenda- 
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Perth,  tor  oFtliC  Carthufinn  priory,  givintj  fiim  all  its  emo- 
^--~y~~  liimenis,  wiih  a  vote  and  feat  in  parliament  ;  l^ut  ihefe 
not  bein^  fuffi^ieiit  lo  lupport  the  till?,  he  furrendcr- 
«fd  it  ba^:k  to  the  king.  1  lie  oiily  rcmiina  of  this 
iiiagnititent  llruchire  h  to  be  feea  iii  the  carved  llones 
with  which  the  knith-calt  porch  of  St  John's  churcli 
is  luilt,  now  greatly  decayed.  The  king's  garment 
full  of  Itabs  was  prtlerved  here  ufter  the  reforniatu.n. 

The  town  was  anciently  provided  with  a  (lone  bridge 
over  the  river,  which  an  inundation  fweptawny;  but 
a  new  and  very  fine  one  has  lately  been  built,  the  moll 
beautiful  Ilruiturc  of  the  kind  i«  North  Britain,  and  was 
dcfigned  and  executed  by  Mr  Smeaton.  Its  length  is 
900  feet  ;  the  breadth  (the  only  blemifli)  22  within 
the  parapets.  The  piers  trc  founded  10  feet  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  river,  upon  oaken  and  bcechen  piles, 
snd  the  llones  laid  in  pazzalane,  and  cramped  with 
iron.  There  are  nine  arches,  of  which  the  centre 
is  75  feet  in  diameter.  This  noble  work  opens  a  com- 
munication with  all  the  different  great  roads  of  the 
kingdom,  and  was  conipleted  at  the  expence  of  46,000 1. 
Of  tliis  the  coremiffioncrs  of  forfeited  eftatc-s,  by  hi» 
Biajefty's  permillion,  gave  i  i,oco  1.  Perth  2000 1.  pri- 
vate fubfcnbers  4756  I.  the  royal  boroughs  50c  1.  But 
ilill  this  great  work  would  have  met  with  a  check  lor 
want  of  money,  had  not  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  with  hi* 
charad;rillic  ;  ublie  fpirit,  advanced  the  remaining  fum, 
and  taken  the  fecuriiy  of  tlie  tolls,  with  the  hazard 
t)idy  to  himftlf.  'I'he  whole  expence  has  now  been 
detrayed,  and  the  toll  has  ceaftd. 
jr-rcn,  "  The  Tay  (fays  a  lace. travtiler),  over  which  this 

Sr»j(r,  I79».biidge  is  thrown,  and  on  the  foiithcrn  lank  of  wh.cli 
the  city  of  Perth  Hands,  is  truly  a  nolle  river.  It 
rifes  in  Braidulbin,  011  the  frontiers  of  Lome.  Be- 
fore it  has  advanced  many  miles  fram  its  fource,  its 
llreara  is  conllderalily  augmented  by  the  accefiion  of 
llveral  fmall  rillj.  Soon  atur,  it  difiufes  its  wa'ers  in- 
to a  fmall  lake  called  Loch  Dochart ;  and  indeed  the 
river  itfelf  tlicie  bears  rather  the  name  ot  the  Dochait. 
Continuing  its  courfe  from  Loch  Dochart,  it  foon 
a^ain  expands  into  another  lake.  Out  of  this  it  pro- 
ceeds to  Killin,  ftill  bearing,  if  I  re.niember  right,  the 
name  of  the  Dochart.  Here  it  meets  with  another  ti- 
v(  r  which  flows  Iwt'icr  by  a  more  north  eallerly  courfe. 
The  waters  are  dilfiif:?d  into  the  famous  Loch  Tay, 
16  miles  in  length.  IfTuing  from  this  fi;acious  lake  at 
Ivenmoie,  the  Tay  is  foon  after  incrcafcd  by  the  ac- 
cc-ffion  of  the  Lyon.  It  proceeds  onward  in  an  caft- 
ein  direclion  tbrouf^h  Athol,  receivin.?  as  it  advances 
nli  the  waters  in  the  country,  till  at  Logierait  it  is  joined 
by  the  large  river  of  Tummtl.  Here  it  bends  to  the 
fouth,  and  advancing  about  8  miles  reaches  Dunkeld  ; 
whence  taking  a  more  northern  direclion,  it  continues 
its  courfe  towards  Perth  ;  being  as  it  advances  ilill 
augmented  by  tlie  accefiion  of  various  tributary  llreums, 
th;  moll  confidtrable  of  which  is  the  Almond.  At 
Perth  it  turns  co  the  fouth-a»ft,  and  receiving  as  it  pro- 
ceeds the  wiitcis  of  the  Erne,  pafTes  by  Aberucthy, 
once  the  capitjl  of  the  Pictifh  kingdom.  Soon  after 
this,  it  expands  itfelf  to  tliC  breidth  of  three  miL'S. 
Contraftiiig  its  breadth,  as  it  approaches  Dundee,  it 
there  open-;  into  the  Gtrman  ocean. 

"  Such  is  the  no!  le  river  ;  on  the  fouthern  tank  of 
which,  whcie  it  hns  in.rtafed  into  a  valt  body  of  w.i- 
ier,  and  uot  a  gre.^.t  iij-iny  n:i!ci  above  whtrs  it  ii[- 
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charges  itfelf  into  the  ocean,  Perth  is  advantageoufly 
(jtQatcd.  A  pcrfon  acquainted  with  the  general  cha- 
ladcr  of  great  rivers,  and  with  their  influence  in  dtttr- 
mining  the  afpt  Cl  an  '.  the  fertility  of  the  ddirifls  thro' 
which  they  pain,  laight  readily,  without  farther  know- 
ledge of  the  local  circumllances  than  w!iat  is  conveyed 
in  this  account  of  the  courfe  of  the  Tay,  and  of  the 
fiiuation  of  Perth  upon  it,  conclude  the  city  to  fland 
amid  delightful  fcener/,  and  to  enjoy  molt  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  natural  circumllances  afford,  for  the 
promotion  of  trade  and  induftry." 

This  town  has  but  one  [arilh,  which  has  two 
churches,  befides  meetings  for  feparztillr,  who  are 
very  numerous.  One  church,  which  belonged  to  a 
moiiaftery,  is  very  ancient  :  not  a  veftige  of  the  lad 
is  now  to  Le  feen  ;  for  the  difciplcs  of  Knox  made  a 
general  defolation  o(  every  edifice  that  had  given  fhel- 
ter  to  the  worfiiippers  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  it  be- 
ing one  of  his  maxims,  to  pull  down  the  nelle,  and  theu 
the  rooks  would  fly  away. 

The  flouri.'hing  Hate  of  Perth  Is  owing  to  two  ac- 
cidents:  the  firil,  that  of  numbers  ot  Cromwell'* 
wounded  ofHccrs  and  foldiers  choofing  to  refide  here, 
alter  he  left  the  kingdom,  who  introduced  a  fpirit  of 
indullry  among  the  people;  the  other  caufe  was  the 
long  continuance  of  the  earl  of  Marr's  army  here  in 
17x5,  which  occafioned  vaft  fums  of  money  being 
fpcnt  in  the  place.  But  this  town,  as  well  as  all  Scot- 
land, <!ates  its  profperity  from  the  year  1745;  the 
government  of  this  part  of  Great  Britain  having  never 
been  fettled  till  a  little  after  that  time. 

That  this  town  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  William  I. 
1210,  as  Boethius  fays,  is  evident  from  its  being  men- 
tioned as  a  confidcrable  phce  in  the  foundation  char- 
ter of  Holyroodhoufe  by  David  I.  1  1  28. 

The  trade  of  Perth  is  confidcrable.  It  exports  an- 
nually 150,000].  worth  of  linen,  from  24,000  t<» 
30,000  bolls  of  wheat  and  barley  to  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  very  large  quantity  of  cured  falmon.  That 
fifh  is  taken  there  in  valt  abundance  ;  30oo  have  been 
caught  in  one  morning  ;  weighing,  one  with  another, 
16  pounds  ;  the  whole  capture  48,000  pounds.  The 
filhery  begins  on  St  Andrew's  day,  and  ends  Augull 
26th  old  liyle.  The  rents  of  the  iilheries  amount  to 
coiilidera'jly  upwards  of300ol.  per  aniuin.  Smelts 
com-*  up  this  river  in  May  and  June,  be:  Pearls. 
W.  Long.  3.  27.  N.  Lat.  56.  22. 

Pi-KTH  ylmloy.      See  A'eiv  JfKsF.r. 

PERTINAX,  was  au  illuHiioiis  Roman  empe- 
rar  after  the  death  of  Commodus.  He  was  dcfcend- 
ed  of  a  n'.eau  family  ;  and  like  his  father,  who  was 
either  a  (lave  or  the  fon  of  a  rr.anumiltcd  flave,  he 
for  fame  time  followed  the  employment  of  drying 
wooj  and  making  charcoal.  His  poverty  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  him  from  receiving  a  liLerrd  education. 
For  fonie  t'inc  he  wa?  em;  loyed  in  teaching  a  number 
of  pnpds  the  Greek  and  the  Reman  languages  in  E- 
truiia.  He  left  this  la!  orious  proteflion  and  became  a 
foldier,  and  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity  gradually  rofc 
to  cffues  rjf  the  hi^helt  trull  in  the  army,  an  1  was 
made  confu!  by  M.  r^urelius  for  his  fervices.  He  was 
afterwards  cniniacd  with  the  government  of  Moefia, 
and  at  length  he  pre!:d<;d  over  the  city  of  Ron.e  as  go- 
vernor. When  Commodus  was  murdered,  Periinax 
W.18  iiniveifjlly  cbofen  to  fuccecd  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity ; 
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•  nity  ;  and  his  refufal,  on  the  plea  of  old  age  and  in- 
■'creafing  infiroiit'es,  did  njt  prevent  hi^  being  faluted 
ennperor  ani  AuputUis.  Ht  complied  with  rdudance; 
but  his  millnefs,  his  economy,  and  popularity,  con- 
vinced the  fenate  and  th»  pc-iplc  of  the  prudence  and 
thejuftice  of  thiir  choice.  He  forbad  his  name  to  be 
infcribed  on  fiicli  pUces  or  e  'acts  as  were  part  i>f  the 
imperial  domains,  and  alTerted  that  tlicy  belonged  noi 
to  hiin  but  to  the  public.  He  melted  all  the  filver 
ftatues  which  had  been  raifed  to  his  predecefl'or,  and 
he  expofed  to  file  all  his  concubims,  horfes,  arms,  and 
all  the  inllruments  of  his  pkafire  and  extravaginre. 
With  the  money  raifed  from  thefe  relics  he  enriched 
the  empire,  and  was  enabled  to  abolifh  all  the  taxes 
which  Commodus  had  laid  on  the  rivers,  porta,  and 
highways,  through  the  empire.  Thefe  patriotic  ac- 
tions gained  him  the  afTeition  of  the  worthielt  and 
molt  difcernini^  of  hia  fubjei^ts  ;  but  the  extravagant, 
luxurious,  and  vicious,  raifed  their  clamours  againft 
him  ;  and  when  the  emperor  attempted  to  introduce 
among  the  pretorian  guards  fuch  difcipline  as  was  ab- 
folutely  ntccflary  to  preferve  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  Rome,  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  kindled,  and  the 
minds  of  the  foldiers  totally  alicnaitd.  Pertinax  was 
apprized  of  their  mutinying,  but  he  refufed  to  fly  at 
the  hour  of  danger.  He  fcorned  the  advice  of  fuch 
of  hij  friends  as  wifhcd  him  to  withdraw  from  the  Im- 
pending ftorm  ;  and  he  unexpe(!:ledly  appeared  before 
the  feditiotu  troopj,  niid  without  fear  orccmcern  liold- 
ly  aflced  them,  whether  they  who  were  bound  by  du- 
ty to  defcnil  the  perfon  of  their  prince  end  emperor, 
were  come  to  Lccray  him  and  to  fhed  his  blood  ?  His 
undaunted  courage  and  intrepidity  would  have  had  the 
defired  ''ficft,  and  tlie  foldiers  had  begun  to  rttire, 
when  one  of  Vik  moil  feditlous  of  them  advanced  and 
darted  his  javelin  at  the  emperor's  brcalt,  exclaiming, 
T/ie  Ji/Jitrs  fend  you  this.  i"he  reft  inllantly  fcliofl'cd 
the  example  ;  and  Pertinax,  muffling;  up  his  head,  and 
calling  upon  Jupiter  to  avenge  his  deatli,  remained  un- 
moved, and  was  immediately  difpatclied.  His  head 
was  cut  off  and  carried  upon  the  point  of  a  ipear  in 
triumph  to  the  camp.  '1  his  abominable  muidcr  hap- 
pened in  the  103d  year  o^  the  Ci.yilian  era. 

It  was  no  fooncr  known  that  Pertinax  had  been 
murdered,  than  the  eniagcd  populace  flocked  from  all 
quaiters  of  the  city  ;  and  uttering  dreadiul  menatca 
again'l  the  autiiors  of  his  death,  ran  up  and  down  the 
llrtcts  in  quell  of  them,  'i'he  knators  were  no  lefs 
concerned  f  jt  his  death  than  the  people  ;  the  more, 
becaiifc  they  were  now  convinced,  that  the  foldiers 
would  lulfer  none  to  reign  but  tyrants.  However,  as 
they  hui  m»re  to  lofe  thin  the  common  people,  they 
di;!  not  offer  to  revenue  his  death  ;  but  either  fliut 
thcnifelvcs  up  in  their  own  houfes,  or  in  thofe  of  the 
folJiern  of  their  acquaintance,  thinking  themfclves 
th;.rt  nioA  fafc.  Sui.h  was  the  unfortunate  and  much- 
lamented  end  of  Publius  Helvius  Pertinax,  after  he 
had  livtd  66  years  7  montliv  and  26  or  zSi  days;  and 
rcicne.l,  accorling  to  Dio  CafTiis,  S 7  days,  that  is, 
from  the  ill  of  January  to  the  z6x\x  o(  M.irch.  His 
body  together  «ith  his  head,  was  intrrted  with  great 
pomp  by  Didius  Juh.nus;  his  fuc^tlTor,  in  the  bury- 
iujj  pla.e  of  hi^  wite's  family  The  emperor  Scptimius 
Severrs.  with  the  title  of  emperoi,  affumed  the  name 
of  Pcrtin&x,  which  he  kntw  would  above  any  thing 
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elfe  recommend  him  to  the  army  in  Illyricum,  and  to  Pertinent, 
tlie  Roman  people.      He  puniihed  with  great  feverity  ^^^'''"-  ^ 
all  thofe  who  had  been  acceflary  to  his  death,  difband-         ' 
ed  the  praetorian  guards,  honoured  his  memory  with  a 
mod  magnificent  funeral,   at  wliich   was  carried  the 
effigies  of  the  deceafed  prince,  pronounced  his  pane- 
gyric,  and  caufed  him  to  be  ranked  in  the  number 
of  the  gods,  appointing  the  fon  chief  pried  to  his  fa- 
ther.    The   day   of  his  acceffion   to  the  empire  was 
yearly  celebrattd  with  the  Circenfian  games ;  and  his 
birthday,  for  many  years  after,  with  other  fports.    He 
performed  great   thingB,   fays   Herodian,    during   his 
(hort  admini.lratlon,  and  would  h.Tve  rtllored  the  em- 
pire  to  its  former  luilre,  had  he  been  indulged  with  a 
longer  reign. 

PERTINENT  of  lands,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 
N'clxvii.  6.  p.  670. 

PERU,  a  country  of  South  America, i? bounded  on- 
the  north  by  Popayan,  on  the  call  by  Ama/onia,  on 
the  fouth  by  Chili,  and  on  the  welt  by  tlic  Pacific 
ocean  ;  extending  from  1°  40'  north  to  26°  10'  fouth 
latitude,  and  between  56"  and  81^'  weft  longitude  from 
Greenwich  ;  being  about  1800  miles  in  length,  but  its 
greateft  breadth  does  not  much  exceed  390.  , 

This  country  was  difcovereJ  by  the  Spaniards;  and  How  d;:"- 
the  firll  intelligence  they  had  of  it  was  on  the  follow-  cohered 
ing  occafion.  Nunez  de  Balboa  having  '..ecu  raifcl  to  ^J^'J^^  Spa- 
the  government  of  the  fmall  colony  at  Santa  Maria  in 
Darien  by  the  fuffrages  of  his  companions,  waS  very 
dcfirous  of  having  that  authority  confirmed  by  the 
court  of  Spain.  For  this  purpofe  he  endeavoured  to 
recommend  himfdf  to  the  Spanifli  miniftiy  by  fome  im- 
portant fervice;  that  is,  by  extorting  froin  the  Indiana 
as  much  gold  and  filver  as  he  could.  He  therefor-e 
made  frequent  inroads  into  the  adjacent  country,  fub- 
dued  feveral  of  the  caciques  or  petty  princes,  and  col- 
lected a  confidcrable  qumtily  of  gold.  In  one  of 
thefe  expeditions,  the  Spaniards  contended  fo  violently 
about  the  divifion  of  fonie  gold  which  they  had  taken, 
tliat  thty  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows  with 
one  another.  A  young  cacique  who  was  prcfent, 
aftonlihe.l  at  fuch  contention  about  a  thi-n;  of  which 
he  knew  not  the  ufe,  tumbled  the  goKl  out  of  the  ha- 
lanc;-  with  indignation,  and  turning  to  the  Spaniards, 
told  them,  that  ftace  they  valued  gold  fo  very  highly, 
he  would  condud  them  to  a  country  where  the  moll 
common  iitenfils  were  made  of  that  metal.  Tlie  Spa- 
niards eagerly  c;itched  at  this  hint  ;  and  upon  further 
quetlioning  tlie  cacique,  were  informed,  that  at  the 
diltance  of  fix  days  journey,  towjrde  the  iouth,  from 
the  place  where  they  were  at  that  time,  they  flioutd 
difcover  another  ojcan,  near  which  ihisdefirablc  coun- 
try was  fituate  j  ;  but  if  they  intended  to  attack  that 
potvcrful  ftate,  they  miift  aifemble  a  much  greater  " 
number  of  forces  than  had  hitherto  appeared  on  the 
continent. 

Balboa  was  tranfported  at  the  news.  He  imme- 
diately concluded,  th:it  the  oce.ui  mentioned  by  the 
cat  ique  was  that  which  Columbus  had  fo  long  fought  ' 
for  in  v::in,  and  that  t'le  ri^h  territory  dcfcribed  to 
him  muil  be  part  of  the  Enft  Indies.  He  was  there- 
fore impatient  till  he  Ihould  arrive  at  that  happy  coun- 
try, III  comp.irilon  witli  tlie  difcovery  of  which  all  for- 
mer exploits  alraolt  vanifhed  into  nothmg.  In  ord^T 
therefore  to  procure  a  force  fufTicient  to  eufurc  fuccefs 
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Pent,      [n  hu  entcrprlfe,  he  firft  fecureJ  llie  friendfliip  of  the 
•  neighbouring  caciques,  and   then  tlifpatched   fomc  of 

his  officers  to  Hifpatiioli,  with  a  large  quintity  of 
pold  as  a  proof  of  his  paft  fucccfs,  and  an  tarnell  of 
wliat  he  cxpidlcd.  liy  ihit  meaif  he  fccureil  the 
fricn<1(hlp  of  the  eovcrnor,  and  procured  a  confider- 
ab!c  reinforcement.  But  though  lie  now  imagined 
hi^•f^^^  fiifficiently  ftrnne  to  attempt  the  dilcovery, 
2  there  werr  ::ill  piod'gious  difficulties  to  be  furmoiinted. 

DiffcultK'*  The  ifthmusol  Darien,  tliough  not  above  rto  miles  in 
t*-  .  ^■'•<l 'I'brcadlh,  ha*  a  chain  of  lolty  mountains  ninning 
overcome,  t},^-,,,^,}^  jj,  whole  extent.  Being  fitiutej  between  two 
vail  oceans,  the  Atlnntic  and  Pdcihc,  the  climate  is 
excririvclv  moi'l,  infomuch  that  it  rains  for  twolhirds 
of  the  year.  In  conftquence  of  this  the  valleys  are 
marfhy,  and  fo  frequently  overflowed,  that  the  inha- 
bitants find  it  necedary  in  fome  places  to  build  their 
lioufes  upon  trees,  in  ordt r  to  be  elevated  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  the  damp  foil,  and  the  otlious  reptiles  en- 
gendered in  the  waters.  There  aie  alfo  many  large 
rivers  very  difficult  io  be  crofiVd ;  r.nd  as  the  country 
at  that  lime  was  onlv  inhabited  by  a  few  wondering 
fav.iges,  the  entcrprife  of  Balboa  was  looked  upon  as 
the  moft  difficult  that  had  been  undertaken  by  any 
Spanifh  ac'venturer. 

On  this  arduous  tafii  Balboa  frt  out  on  the  i(l  day 
cf  September  I  513,  about  the  time  that  the  periodical 
rains  began  to  abate.  He  had  only  190  Spaniards 
along  with  him  ;  but  all  of  them  were  hardy  veterans, 
inured  to  the  climate  of  Amtiica,  and  very  much  at- 
tached to  their  leader.  A  thoufaiid  Indians  attended 
in  order  to  carry  their  f  rovifions  and  other  necefTarits; 
and  they  had  along  with  them  fome  of  ihofe  fierce  dogs 
fo  lerrible  to  the  natives  of  America. 

Balboa  proceeded  by  fea,  and  witliout  dilTiculty,  to 
the  territories  of  a  cac  que  whofe  friendfhip  he  had 
gainec"  ;  but  ss  foon  as  he  began  to  advanic  into  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  he  met  wiili  all  the  dif- 
ficulties above-mentioned.  Some  of  the  cariqius  alfo, 
et  his  approach,  fled  with  all  their  peojile  to  the  moun- 
tains, carrying  oft  or  dellroying  whatever  could  af- 
ford fubfillence  to  an  army.  Others  colleeted  their 
ferc«  in  order  to  oppofe  him  :  however,  B  .Iboa  conti- 
BalSiwfirH  pued  unmoved  in  fpite  of  all  dii'ficultics ;  and  at  laft, 
grrsalijli:  after  a  mod  painful  journey  of  2  ^  days,  he  arrived  at 
the  South  Sea;  when,  with  the  moll  extravagant 
tranfports  of  joy,  he  went  into  it  up  to  the  middle, 
and  took  poficffion  of  the  ocean  in  bis  tnafter's  name, 
vowing  to  defend  it  a.'ainil  sll  the  enemies  of  S;>ain. 

That  part  of  the  South  Sea  which  Balboa  now  dif- 
covered,  he  called  the  Gulf  of  SI  Mkhael ;  which  n^me 
it  lliU  retains,  ^nd  is  fituate<i  to  the  eail  of  Panama. 
From  fome  of  tlie  nci'gbbouiing  caciques  he  extorted 
piovifions  and  gold  by  force  ;  others  fcnt  him  prefmts 
vobjiitarily  ;  an  '  be  had  the  fatisfafiion  to  hear,  that 
the  adjacent  coalts  abjundtd  with  pearl  oyfters.  The 
ii  iiaVitants  >*ere  alfo  unanimous  in  declaring,  that 
there  was  to  the  fouthwiird  a  very  rich  and  populous 
country,  where  tlie  people  had  tame  animals,  which 
theyt:n.!cavourcd  to  drftvibe  to  him,  mcaninj  the  Pe- 
ruvian flieep.  But,  however  impatient  he  might  be 
to  vilit  this  empire,  he  tonhdered  it  as  highly  im- 
pn  per  to  venture  t)".ther  with  a  handful  of  men  ex- 
1  aujtr.'i  by  laboj-  and  difeafe.  He  therefore  led  back 
his  foKowers  to  Santa  Maria,  in  order  £0  refrelh  them 
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after  tlielr  fatigues  ;  and  from   thence  he  fcnt  «n  ac-      rr-n. 
count  to  the  court  of  Spain  of  the  important  difcovery         *      " 
he  had  maie,  demanding  a  leiiiforcement  ot  icoo  nun, 
in  order  to   conquer  the  country  he  had  newly  difco-         . 
vered.      But  here   hi'  hopes  were  all  bUHed  at  once.  Hr  is  de. 
'Ihe  king  indee  1   determined  to   profecute   the  difco  I  "V''<i  of 
very,  but  rcfiifed   to  continue  Balboa   in  his  govern-        '""• 
ment.  appointing  Pedrarias  Davila  to  fuperfedc  him,  ' 

and  giving  him  the  command,  of  1  j  ftout  veflels,  with 
1 200  foldiers,  to  enfure  his  fiiccefs. 

Balboa,  though  much  mortified  by  his  difgrace, 
fubmitted  to  the  king's  plcalure  without  repining.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  met  with  an  addi. 
tional  inisfwrtune  ;  the  new  governor  tried  him  lor 
fome  pretended  irregularities  committed  before  his  ar- 
rival,  and  lined  him  ot  almoll  all  he  was  worth.  li\ 
the  mean  time  the  Sj^aniards,  paying  no  regard  to  the 
treaties  coiuliidcd  by  Balboa  with  the  Indians,  plun- 
dered and  dellroved  all  indifeiiiniRatcly,  infomuch  that 
the  wiiole  country,  from  the  gulph  of  Darien  to  t!ic 
lake  Nicaragua,  was  defolated.  1  he  new  comers  had 
alfo  arrived  at  the  mod  unlucky  time  of  the  y.ar,  name- 
ly, aliout  the  middle  of  the  wet  fcafon,  when  the  exccf- 
five  rains  produce!  the  moft  violent  and  fatal  difcafei^ 
To  this  was  joined  an  extreme  Icarcity  ol  piovifions  ; 
fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  a  month  above  600  Spaniardi 
pcrilbed  in  the  utmoll  milery. 

Balboa  failed  not  to  fend  violent  remonftrances  to 
Spain  againll  the  conduil  of  the  new  governor  ;  and 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  accufed  his  aniagonill  of  ha- 
ving deceived  the  king  by  falfe  accounts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  niagnifving  his  own  exploits  beyond  meafure. 
At  lall  the  king,  fenfible  of  his  error  in  fupeifeding 
Balboa,  ajipointed  him  adelantado,  or  lieuienant->;o« 
vernor  of  t'.e  countries  on  the  South  Sea,  with  very 
extenfive  privileges  an  1  authority;  enjoining  Pcdrariaa 
to  fupport  him  in  all  his  enterprifes,  and  to  confute 
with  him  in  every  thing  which  he  himfclf  undertook. 
It  w.s  inipoflible,  however,  to  extinguifh  tlie  envy  of 
Pedrarias  ;  and  therefore,  though  a  reconciliation  took 
place  in  appearance,  even  fo  far,  that  Pedrarias  a^^rtcd 
to  give   his   daughter   in  marriage  to   Balboa,  yet  he         S' 

foon  i Iter  had   him  condemned   and  executed   on  pre- ^,^""  I'*" 

,.-,  .  ifi_    C'catft, 

tence  ot  dilloyalty,  and  an  intention  to  revolt  irom  the 

king. 

On  the  death  of  Balboa,  the  thousjhts  of  conqiier- 
ing  Peru  were  for  a  time  laid  afidc  ;  however,  it  ftill 
remained  an  object  of  defire  to  all  the  Spanifh  adven- 
tuiers  in  America.  Accordingly,  feveral  armaments 
were  lilted  out  with  a  defign  to  explore  and  take 
ponifri>n  of  the  couiitries  to  the  caft  of  Panaris ;  but, 
either  through  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  un- 
dertaking itfelf,  or  the  bad  conduft  of  the  adventu- 
rers, all  of  them  proved  unfuecefsful,  until  at  laft  it  be- 
came a  general  opinion,  that  Balboa's  fchtme  had  been 
entirely  vilionary. 

Still,  however,  there  were  three  perfons  fettled  ^t.^dj^igni 
Panama,  on  whom  tlie  common  op  uion  made  fo  little^,,  f^ot, 
imprcfiion,  that  they  determined  to  go  in  qHcft  of  this 
country,  looked  upon  to  be  chimerical  !  y  the  genera- 
lity of  their  neighliours.  Their  names  were  Francifco 
i'iaurrrj,  Diego  de  Aimagro,  and  Hernando  J.uque,  Pl- 
zarro  and  Almagro  were  loldiiis  of  fortune,  and  Ltique 
was  an  ecclefiallic,  who  adcd  both  as  ])i  left  and  fchool- 
raalter  at  Panama.  Their  confederacy  was  authorifed 
1  by 
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t(vi.  hy  Peorarias  governor  of  Panama;  and  each  engaped 
"^  to  employ  his  whole  fortune  in  the  adventure.  Pi- 
zarro,  beinjj  tlie  lead  wealthy  of  the  three,  engaged 
to  take  upon  himfelf  the  rreateft  fhare  of  the  fatigue 
and  dan^fr,  and  to  command  in  perfon  the  armament 
whiih  was  to  go  firft  upon  the  difcovery.  Almagro 
ofTtred  to  conduA  tfie  fiipplies  of  provlfions  and  rein- 
forcements of  troops  which  might  te  neceflary  ;  and 
Luque  was  to  remain  at  Panama,  in  order  to  nego- 
clate  with  the  governor,  and  to  fuperintend  whatever 
.  was  carrvinsr  on  for  the  peneral  Intereft. 
;etswlth  In  1524,  Pizarro  fet  fail  from  Panama  with  a  fingle 
I  fuccefs  vefTcl  of  fmall  burthen,  and  1  1 2  men ;  and  fo  little  was 
"'"•  be  or  his  cour.lrymen  nt  that  t'me  acquainted  with  the 
climate  of  America,  th'.t  the  mod  improper  feafon  of 
the  whole  year  was  chofen  for  his  departure  ;  the  pe- 
riodical winds,  which  were  t'icn  fet  in.  being  diredily 
oppofite  to  the  courfe  which  he  propofed  to  (leer.  The 
confequence  of  this  was,  that  after  heating  nbout  for 
70  d.iys,  with  much  danger  and  fatijjue,  he  had  ai- 
vanced  fcarce  33  far  to  the  fouth-eaft  as  a  fl<ilful  navi- 
pator  will  now  make  in  three  days.  He  touched  at 
feveral  pbccs  of  Terra  Firma  ;  but  finding  that  coun- 
try exceedingly  inhofpitable  and  unhealthy,  he  was 
oMi^-'ed  to  retire  to  Cliuchama,  oppofite  to  the  Pearl 
Idanils,  where  he  lioped  to  receive  feme  reinforcements 
trom  Panama.  Here  he  w^s  found  hv  Almagro,  who 
had  fet  out  in  queil  o^  him  with  a  rtinforrement  of  70 
men,  and  ha'  fi.ffcrcd  diflrefTes  very  much  refembling 
thofc  of  Pizarro  himfelf.  In  particular,  he  hr:d  loft 
an  eye  in  a  combat  with  the  Indi:  ns.  Hor/ever,  he 
had  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  of  St  Juan  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Popayan,  where  the  country  fhowing  a  belter 
afpeft,  and  the  inhabitants  more  fritndly,  our  projec- 
tors again  began  to  indulge  thtinfelves  in  hopes,  and 
determined  ty  no  means  to  abandon  their  fcheme. 

Almnpro  returned  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  recruit- 
ing their  (haltered  troops.  But  the  bad  accounts  of 
the  ftrvice  gave  his  countr)ir.cn  fuch  an  unfavouia!)Ie 
idea  of  it,  that  Almagro  could  levy  no  more  than  80 
men,  and  thefe  with  great  difficulty.  Slender  as  this 
Teinforcfmont  was,  however,  the  adventurers  did  not 
hefitate  at  renewing  their  entcrprifc.  The  difatlers 
and  difappointments  they  met  uith  in  this  new  at- 
tempt, were  fcarce  inferior  to  thofc  they  had  already 
experienced,  when  part  of  the  armament  at  laft  reach- 
ed the  bay  of  St  Matthew  on  the  coaft  of  Quito,  and 
landed  at  Tacamez,  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  of  Eme- 
ralds, where  they  met  with  a  more  fertile  and  cham- 
I  P^'gn  country  thin  any  they  had  yet  ft  en;  the  natives 

I  alfo  were  more  civilized,  and   clothed  in  garments  of 

cotton  or  woollen  fluff,  adorned  with  trinkets  of  gold 
and  filver.     But  notwiihllaiiding  theft  favourable  ap- 
pearances,   Pi/.arro  did  not  think  fit  to  attack  fuch  a 
I  powerful  empire  with  an  handful  of  foldiers  already  ex- 

I  baufted  ;  and  therefore  rctiied  to  a  fmall  ifland  called 

1  Qallo,  with  part  of  the  troops  ;  from  whence  he  dif- 

patched  Almagro  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
reinforcement. 
I  The  reception  which  Almarro  met  with  wa?  by  no 

means  a^rreeahle.     Some   of  th(    ajventurcrs  had   in- 
I  formed  their  friends  of  the   ma   y  dangers  anH   lolTes 

I  Which  they  had  fuftaioed ;  whicS  not  only  diflieartrned 

people  from  engaging  in  -he  f<  rvice,  hut  weiglied  fo 
uiu.h  witli  Pedro  dc  loi  Rios,  ihtt  fucccflbr  of  Pcdra- 
Vou  XIV.  Part  I. 
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rias,  that  he  prohibited  the  taifing  of  new  recruite,      Pero. 
and  even  difpacched  a  vclFel  to  bring  home  Pizarro  and  ""^ 
his  companions  from  the  ifland  of  Gallo.     Almagro 
and  Luquc,  though  much  mortified  with  this  difap- 
poincmtnt,  privately  advifed  Pizarro  not  to  relinquifli 
an  enterprife  on  which  they  had  built  all   their  hopes. 
He  therefore  pofitivcly  rcfufe  I  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  governor,  and  employed  all  his  addrefs  in  perfua-        g 
ding  his  men   not  to  abandon  him.     But  the  calami   Vlzirto 
ties  to  which  they  had  been  expofed  had  fuch  an  gf.  ^hind'ined 
feft  upon  them,  that  when  he  drew  a  line  upon  the  ^ftn  but 
fand  with  his  fword,  telling  fuch  as  wifhed  to  return  thirtetni 
that  they  might  pafs  over  it,  only  13  had  refolution  to 
remain  with  him. 

Pizarro  with  his  little  troop  now  fixed  their  refi- 
dtnce  on  the  ifland  of  Gorgona,  which  they  confidered 
as  a  fafer  retreat  than  Gallo,  as  being  farther  removed 
from  the  coaft  and  uninhabited,  fo  tliat  they  might 
with  the  greater  fecurity  wait  for  fupplies.  Heie 
they  continued  five  months  in  the  moft  unwliolefome 
climate  imaginable,  and  at  laft  had  come  to  a  refolu- 
tion of  committing  themfelves  to  fea  on  a  float,  when 
a  TefFcl  arrived  from  P.inama  to  their  relief.  This  was 
the  effeil:  of  the  continued  fojcltations  of  Almagro 
and  L'.ique  ;  who,  though  they  could  not  prevail  upon 
the  governor  to  favour  the  undertaking,  had  Aicceeded 
fo  far  as  to  induce  him  to  fend  a  fmall  veflTcl  to  the 
relief  of  Pizarro  and  his  unfortunate  afTociates.  How- 
ever, the  more  e{fi;dually  to  ftiow  hh  difapprobatiou 
of  Pizarro's  fcheme,  the  governor  refufert  to  allow  one 

landman  to  go  on  board  of  the  (hip  which  he  fent 

The  hopes  of  the  adventurer.',  however,  were  now  again 
revived,   and  Pizarro   eafily   induced   them  to  rtfume 
their  fcheme.     Inftead  of  returning  to  Panama,  there-  (•„,  ,' 
fore,  they  failed  to  the   fouth  eaft,  and  in  20  days  af- with  his 
tcrthe  difcovery  of  Gorgona  they  Uncovered  the  coaft 't^hcme  at 
of  Peru.     Having  touched  at  fome  places  of  Icfi  note,  ■''"  ^'^^'i- 
they  at  length  arrived  at  TumbeT,  rtmarkahle   for  its""^'^* 
ftately  temple,  and  a  palace  of  the  Incas  or  fovereigns 
of  the  country.     Pier,;  they  found  that  what  had  been 
told   them  concerning   the   riches  of  the  country  was  ' 

true;  not  only  ornaments  aud  facred  vefTels being  made 
of  gold  and  (liver,  but  even  fuch  as  were  fsr  common 
ufe.  Yet  to  attempt  the  concueft  of  this  opulent  em- 
pire with  their  flender  force,  would  have  been  mad- 
nefs  ;  they  contented  themfelves  therefore  with  view, 
ing  it,  procuring  two  of  the  beafts  of  burthen  called 
IJ.imas,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  (heep,  fo.me 
vefiels  of  gold  aud  fiKer,  and  two  young  men,  whom 
they  piopofed  to  inHruifl  in  the  C.-.ftilian  language. 
\\  ith  thefe  Pizarro  arrived  at  Panama  in  the  year  ir2", 
near  three  years  after  he  had  fet  out  from  that  place 
in  his  expedition. 

The  crnpirc  of  Peru  thus  difcovered,  is  faid  to  have  Hiftory  of 
been  originally   poircffed  by  independent  tribes,   juftiy  the  Ii.casof 
reckoned  among  the  moft  favage  even  in  America;  living  ^'"^• 
more  like  wild  hcafts  than  men.    For  feveral  c^jcs  they 
lived  in  thii  manner,  when  fuddenly  there  appeared  on 
the  banks  of  a  lake  called  Tillacn,  a  man  and  woman 
of   ra.'jcftic  form,    and    clothed    in   decent    garmei  ts. 
They  declared  the"  felve;;  to  be  the  children  of  the  fun, 
fent  by  their  beneficent  parent  to  inftru(fl  an  1  reclaim 
mankind. 

The  names  of  thefe  two  extraordinary  perfonages 
were  MancQ  Ca^ac  and  Mama  Odd,     At  their  perfua- 
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fion,  fcvcral  of  the  difperfcvl  favages  united,  and,  re- 
reiving  their  commands  as  heavenly  injunftions,  fol- 
lowed thorn  to  Cuzco,  ivhere  they  fettled,  end  began 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  n  city.  Minco  Capac  in- 
rtiiifted  the  men  in  agriculture,  and  other  ufefnl  r.rts  ; 
while  Mama  Och  taught  the  women  to  fpin  and 
weave  ;  after  whi^-h  M:inco  turned  his  attention  to- 
wards the  introducing  of  proper  laws  and  regulations 
into  his  new  ftate. 

Thus,  accor!ing  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was  found- 
e<l  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  or  lords  of  Peru.  At  firfl 
its  extent  was  fmall,  the  territory  of  Manco  Capae 
icachinjj  not  above  eight  leanfues  from  Cuzco  his  cr.pi- 
tal.  Within  thefe  narrow  limits,  however,  he  cxer- 
cifcd  the  mod  perfeft  defpotifni,  and  the  fame  was 
maintained  by  his  fucccffors,  all  of  whom  were  not 
only  obeyed  as  monarchs,  but  reverenced  as  doilies. 
Their  blood  was  held  to  be  facred,  and,  by  prohibi- 
ting intermarriages  with  the  people,  was  never  conta- 
minated by  mixinT  with  that  of  any  other  race.  The 
family,  thus  feparatcd  from  the  reft  of  the  nation,  was 
diftiniTuillied  by  peoiliarities  in  drefs  and  ornaments, 
which  it  was  unliwful  for  others  to  affumc.  Amon':j 
the  Peruvians,  l)owcver,  it  is  faid,  that  this  hi^h  de- 
gree of  veneration  was  made  ufe  of  by  the  monarchs 
only  to  promote  the  good  of  tl>f  ir  fubjefVs.  If  we  may 
believe  the  accounts  given  by  their  countrymen,  the 
Peruvian  monarchs  extended  their  empire  not  with  a 
view  to  incresfe  their  own  power  and  wealth,  but  from 
a  defire  of  diffufing  the  bledincs  of  civilization,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  they  polTefred,  among 
the  barbarou3  people  vhom  they  reduced,  and,  during 
a  fucccfBon  of  12  monarclis,  not  one  deviated  fram 
this  charafler. 

The  Ptruvirns  were  taught  by  Manco  to  adore  the 
Creator  of  he  -.ven  ;  nd  earth,  whom  they  denominated 
Puca  Ciimac,  that  inf^Iligence  which  animated  the 
world.  They  feldo-n  built  temples  or  offered  facrifices 
__,."  ,to  him,  but  worfliippe  1  him  in  their  hearts.  One 
the  I'eru-  t*^™?'^!  uowever.  dedicated  to  Vhe  unkno-.un  God,  the 
«ians.  Spaniards  found  at  their   arrival,  crefted  in  a  villey, 

thence  named  the  vn/!ey  of  Pacn  Camac.  The  facrifi- 
ces inftituteii  in  honour  of  the  fun  confiiled  chiefly  of 
lambs  ;  !  efides  v  hich  they  offered  all  f  )rt8  of  cattle, 
fowls,  anfl  corn,  and  even  burnt  their  fined  cloths  on 
the  altar  by  way  of  inccnfe.  They  had  nlfo  drink  of- 
ferings made  of  m-ize  or  Indian  corn,  ftteped  in  wa- 
ter.  Nor  were  thofe  obi  tions  the  only  afts  of  ado- 
ration  in  general  ufe  among  them.  When  they  firfl 
drr.nk  after  their  roerls,  they  dipped  the  tip  of  their 
linger  into  the  cup,  and  lifting  up  their  eyes  with 
great  devotion,  gave  the  fun  thanks  'or  their  liquor, 
before  they  prefumed  to  take  a  draught  of  it. 

Befides  the  wovfbip  of  the  fun,  they  paid  fome 
kind  of  veneration  to  the  images  o'  feveral  animals 
and  veget-bleu  that  had  a  place  in  their  temples. 
Thofe  were  generally  the  images  brought  from  the 
conquered  nations,  where  the  people  worfhippcd  all 
forts  of  creati'res,  antmite  or  inanimate;  it  being  the 
cuftom,  when  a  province  was  fubdufd  to  remove  all 
their  idols  to  the  'emnl"  of  the  fun  at  Cuzco- 

Exclufive  of  the  fole.nnlties  at  every  full  moon,  four 
grand  tcflivals  were  cde'Tated  annually  ''he  tirfl 
of  ihofe,  called  Raymi,  was  held  in  the  month  oi  June, 
immediately  after  the  fummer  folftice,  aad  was  kept 
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not  only  in  honour  of  the  fun,  but  of  their  full  In. 
ca,  Manca  Capac,  and  Coya  Mama  Ocia,  his  wife  ^ 
and  fifter,  whom  the  Incas  confidered  as  their  Prft 
patents,  defcendcd  immeilialely  from  the  fun,  and  ftnt 
by  him  into  the  worl'^.  to  reform  :  nd  polifli  mankind. 
At  this  fellival,  all  tiie  viceroys,  gcrntrals,  governors, 
and  nobility,  wtre  afTembled  at  the  ca;.ital  city  of 
Cuzco;  and  the  emperor,  or  Incn,  officiated  in  perfon 
as  high-prleft  ;  though  on  other  occ  ifions  the  facer- 
dotal  fundfion  was  difcharged  by  the  regular  pontiff, 
who  was  ufually  either  the  uncle  or  brother  of  the 
Inca. 

The  morning  of  the  fcflival  being  come,  the  Inca, 
accompanied  by  lis  near  relations,  drawn  up  in  or- 
der according  to  theii  feniority,  went  barefoot  in  pro- 
ctffion,  at  bre.'.k  of  day,  to  the  markrt-place,  where 
they  remained  looking  attentively  tow.rds  the  eaft 
in  expeflatlon  of  the  rifing  fun.  The  lumlnaiy  no  foon- 
cr  appeared,  than  they  fell  proftritc  on  tfeir  faces  in 
the  moft  profound  veneration,  and  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged it  to  be  their  god  an  !  f.ulifr. 

The  VTifl'al  princes,  and  noHlity,  that  were  not  of 
the  blood  royal,  affcmbLd  in  another  fquare,  and  per- 
formed the  like  ceremony.  Out  of  a  birge  flock  of 
fheep  the  priefts  then  cl.ofe  a  black  lamb,  which  they 
offered  in  facrilice,  firft  turning  its  he.-.d  towards  the 
eaft.  From  the  entrails  of  the  viftlm,  on  this  oc- 
calion,  they  fuperftitioufly  drew  prognoftlcs  relating 
to  peace  and  war,  and  other  public  events. 

That  the  Peiuvlans  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  appears  from  the  praftlce  of  the  Incas,  who 
conftantly  inculcated  to  the  people,  that*  on  leaving 
this  world,  they  fhou!  1  enter  into  a  ftatc  of  happi- 
nefs  provided  for  them  by  their  god  and  father  the 
fan. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  the  |-),„.  ^„( 

Peruvians  were  acquainted  with  fome  points  of  aftro-acquainieJ 

nomy.     They   had  obfcrved   the   various    motions  of  "'"h  ^ft'"- 

the  planet  Venu.=,    and    the    different  phafes  of  ther"'''u'"' 
„  Tiu  I       !•   ■  1    1     L  1    'ore  (hear 

moon.      1  he  common  people   dividej  the  year  only  ^i^.j)  „£ (j,, 

by   the  feafons  ;  but  the   Incas,  who   had  difcovered  Spaniarili., 
the    annual  revolution   rf  the    fun,  marked    out  the 
fummer   and  winter   folftices  by  high    towers,  which 
they  erefted  on  the  eaft  and  weft  of  the  city  of  Cuzco. 
when  the.  fun  came   to  rife  direcfly  oppolite  to  four  I 

of  thofe  towers,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city,  and  to 
fet  againft  thofe  of  t!ie  weft,  it  was  th.n  the  fum- 
mer folftice  ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  it  rofe  and 
fet  againft  the  other  towers,  it  was  the  winter  folftice. 
They  had  alfo  erecled  marble  pillars,  in  the  great 
court  before  the  temple  of  the  fun,  by  which  they 
obferved  the  equinoxes.  This  o*-fervatlon  was  made 
under  the  equator,  when  the  fun  being  direclly  ver- 
tical, the  pillars  c:ifl  no  fliade.  At  thofe  clmes  they 
crowned  the  pillars  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  odo- 
riferous herl-.s,  and  celebrating  a  feftival,  offered  to 
their  adored  luminary  rich  prefents  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious ftones. 

They  diftinguifhed  the  months  by  the  moon,  and 
their  weeks  were  cal'ed  quarters  of  the  moon  ;  but 
the  d'vs  of  the  week  they  marked  only  by  the  ordi- 
nal numbers,  as  firft,  fecon.l,  &c.  They  were  afto. 
nihed  at  the  ecllpfrs  of  the  fun  and  moon.  When 
the  former  hid  his  face,  th-y  concluded  it  was  on 
account  of  their  Uns,  imagining  that  this  phenome- 
3  non 
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'  Peru,  non  portended  famine,  war,  anJ  jieAilence,  or  fome 
|—  V  '  other  terrille  calamity.  In  a  fiiriilEr  Hate  of  the  moon, 
'  they  apprehended  that  fhe  was  fick,  and  when  totally 

o')fcur£(l,  that  (he  was  dyiii^j.  At  this  alarming  cri- 
fij  they  founded  their  trumpets,  and  endeavoured  by 
every  kind  of  no  ft  to  roufe  the  lunar  planet  from 
her  fii;)pofed  leth.'^rj^'y  ;  teachinu  their  children  to 
cry  oi!t,  and  call  upon  tuaina  qu'il/a,  or  "  mother 
moon,"  that  fhe  would  not  die  and  leave  them  to 
perilh. 

They  made  no  prediiflior.s  from  any  of  the  ftars, 
but  coiifiJertd  dreams,  an !  the  ejitrails  of  be^fts 
which  they  ofF.red  in  facrifice,  as  inllruAiveohjcfts  of 
divination.  When  they  faw  the  fun  fct,  they  ima- 
gined that  he  plan, red  into  the  ocean,  to  appear  next 
morning  in  the  faft. 
'■^,  .  Among  a  ptople  wholly  void  of  letters,  the  fpe- 
eirluTi  of  culative  clfays  of  the  underftanding  null  have  been 
norclity;  very  rude  and  jmpctfe'51  They  ha  !,  however,  among 
them  amentas,  or  philofophers,  who  delivered  moral 
precepts,  and  likewife  cultivattd  poetry.  Comedies 
and  ira.'cdics  compofcd  by  thofe  Ijards  were  afted  on 
their  feftivjls  litfore  the  kinj;  and  the  royal  family, 
the  performers  Scin^  the  great  men  of  the  court,  and 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army.  •  The  amentas  alfo 
compofcd  fonv'S  rnd  balla'"s  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  rudenefs  of  the  roufic  with  which  they  are  faid  to 
have  been  accompanied,  they  were  far  from  being 
agri  eil  Ic  to  a  poliibed  ear. 

That   the    Peruvians  were  not   unacquainted   with 

painting  and  ftatuiry,  appears  from  the  furniture  an  ! 

ornaments  of  their   temples   and   palaces  ;  but  in   all 

(fith  |>aiiitf|jg  implements  of  mech  inic  art?  they  were  extremely 
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deficient.  Though  many  poldfmiths  were  conllantly 
employed,  they  hid  never  mvented  an  anvil  of  any 
inetHl,  !  ut  in  its  Head  m  1  !e  ufe  of  a  hard  Hone.  They 
beat  their  plate  with  round  pieces  ot  copper  in  place 
of  hinimern  ;  neither  had  ihey  any  files  or  graving 
tools.  In  Head  of  bellows  for  melting  their  metals,  they 
ufed  opper  pipes,  of  a  yard  long,  almoH  of  the  form 
of  a  trumpet.  Havin.^  no  tonjs  to  tike  their  hented 
metal  out  of  the  fire,  they  made  ufe  of  a  ftick  or 
copper  bar.  Their  carpenters  had  no  other  tools  than 
hat  hets  made  of  copper  or  flint ;  n.r  had  they  learned 
the  ufe  of  iron  ;  though  the  country  affords  n.ines  of 
that  metal.  InHead  ot  nails,  thty  tallencd  their  timber 
with  cords  or  the  toup-h  twigs  of  trees.  A  thorn,  or 
a  fmall  bone,  ferved  them  for  a  needle  ;  and  inlUad  of 
thread,  the  llnews  of  animals,  or  the  fibres  of  fome 
plant.  Their  knives  were  m  ide  ot  flint  or  copper. 
When  the  Spaniards  firfl  vifited  this  country,  they 
1'°';''"  found  it  agitated  by  a  civil  w.ir.  Huam  Capac,  the 
Ijriirfaci.- 1 2th  monarch  from  the  founder  of  tl.t  Hate,  was  ftat- 
fi'cA  hy  acd  on  the  throne  j  who  is  rtprefented  as  a  prince  no 
ivil  war  lefa  confpiciious  for  his  abilities  in  war  than  for  his 
monu' thr  pjj^^jf,^  virtues,  lly  him  the  kingdom  of  Q^iito  wan 
fubdued,  which  :dmo(l  douMed  the  extent  of  the  do 
minions  and  power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  agaiiiH  pol. 
hiting  the  blood  of  the  Inca  with  any  foreign  alii  ince, 
Huana  married  the  daughter  of  the  conquered  mo- 
narch, by  whom  he  had  a  fon  named  Aiahualfia,  com- 
monly written  Ataliihpa,  to  whom,  at  his  death  in 
15211,  he  lett  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  beftowing  the 
lefl  of  hit  dominions  upon  Huafcar  his  eldell  fon  by  a 
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mother  of  the  royal  race.  This  produced  a  civil  war,  Ttru, 
in  which  Atabalipa  proved  viftorious,  and  afterwar.'.s  '  '  ,  ■'" ' 
attempted  to  fecure  himfelf  on  the  throne  by  putting 
to  death  all  the  defcendants  of  Manco  Caprjc,  ftyled 
the  chililren  of  the  Sun,  whom  he  could  feize  either  by 
forre  or  Hratagem  j  however,  from  a  political  mo'.ive, 
he  fparcd  the  life  of  his  riv?l  Huafear,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  he  taken  prifoner  in  an  engareraent, 
that,  by  iffuiuT  out  orders  in  his  nnme,  he  might  more 
cafiiy  eHablilh  his  ^wn  aut'.ority,  and  cover  the  ille- 
gality of  his  birth. 

This  conteft  Ind  fo  ni.uch  engaged  the  at:ention  of 
the  Peruvians,  that  they  never  once  attempted  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  fome 
time,  however,  be'bre  Pizarro  was  informed  of  this 
conteft,  fo  much  in  his  favour.  The  full  intellicfence 
which  he  received  of  it  wr.s  a  meffage  from  Huafcar, 
aflcing  his  tlTiH'.nce  agjinft  Atabalipa,  whom  he  re-' 
prefented  as  a  rebel  and  an  ufurper.  Pizarro  pef- 
ceivod  the  importance  of  the  intelliirence,  and  there- 
fore determined  to  pufh  forward,  while  inteftine  dif- 
cord  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Peruviins  to  nt- 
£a<k  him  with  tlieir  whole  force.  Being  obIi,,'ed  to  di- 
vide his  troops,  in  ord>"r  to  \ci\e  a  ttarrifm  in  St  Mi- 
chsel,  which  might  ferve  for  a  phce  of  retreat  in 
cafe  of  a  difaHer,  he  began  his  march  with  only  62 
horfemen  and  102  foot-foldiers,  20  of  whom  were 
armed  with  crofs-bows,  and  only  three  with  muflcets. 
He  direfted  his  conrfe  towards  Caxamalc?,  a  fmall 
town  at  the  diftance  of  12  days  march  from  St  Mi- 
chael, where  At  ibalipa  was  encamped  with  a  confi- 
deraSle  body  of  troops.  Before  he  h?d  proceeded  far, 
an  ofii.er  ilifpatcheJ  liy  the  Inca  met  him  with  a  va- 
luable prefent  from  thnt  prince,  accompanied  with  a 
proffer  of  his  alliance,  and  his  affunnces  of  a  friendly 
reception  at  Caxamalca.  Pizarro,  according  to  the 
ufual  artifice  of  his  countrymen  in  .America,  pretend- 
ed to  come  as  the  ambafTador  of  a  very  powerful  mo- 
narch, and  declared  that  he  wis  now  advancing  with 
intention  to  offer  Atabalipa  his  aid  sgainfl  thofe  ene- 
mies who  difputed  his  title  to  the  throne. 

As  the  objed-t   of  the    Spaniards  in   entering  their  And  br 
country  was  altogether  incomprthenfible  to  the  Peru- th:ir  igno- 
vians,  they  had  formed  various  conjetlures  conctrr.inir''^"'^^''^ '*" 
it,  without  beino:  able  to  decide  whether  they  fliould  •""''^"  °* 
confider  their  new  gu -fts  as  beintjs  of  a  fuperior  nature,  mardl** 
who  had  vifited  them  from  fome  beneficent  motive,  or 
as  formidable  avengers  of  their  crimes,  and  enemies  to 
their  repofe  and  liberty.     The  continual  profeflions  of 
tiie  Spaniards,  that  they  came  to  eidighten  them  with 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  lead  them  in  the  wav  of 
happinefs,  favoured  the  former  opinion  ;  the  outrages 
xvhich  they  committed,  t'leir  rapacioufnefs  and  cruel- 
ty, were  awful  co«fitmaticns  of  the  latter.     While  in 
this  Hate  of  un .ertaintv,    Plzarro's  declaration  of  his 
pacific  intentions  fo  far   removed  all  the  Inca's  fears, 
that  he  detirmined  to  give   him    a  friendly  reception. 
In  confeqnence  of  this  refolution,  the  Spaniards  were 
allowed  to  march  in  tranquillity  acrofs  the  fandy  defert 
between    St    Michael    and  Motupc,  where  the    moft 
feeble  effort  of  an    enemy,  added   to   the  unavoidable 
diHreffes  which   they  fuffered   in  pafTing  through  that 
com'ortlefs   region,  muft   have  prove!  fatal  to  them. 
Trom  Motupc   they  a  'vanccd  towards  the  n^ountains 
which  cncompafs  the  low  country  of  Peru,  and  pafs- 
Cc  a  ed 
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ei  tliroigh  a  ('.cfile  (o  narrow  and  I'liafCtrTi'le,  tint  a  nand,  Soto,  and  Bi:nalcn7.;'.r  ;  hh  inrintry  was  formed 

'  ff^v  men  mi^Iit  have  ckfciided  it  againft  a  numerous  at-  into  one  body,  except  20  of  moll  tried  courajre,  whom  ^ 

my.     But  here  likewife,  Irom  the  famcinconfiderase  he  kept  nrar  his  own   pcrlon  to  fupporl  him  in  the 

crcduhty  of  the  Inca,  the  Spani;irds  met  with  no  op-  d;ino;trou3  fervice  whi -h  lie  referved  for  himfclf;  the 

pofition,  and  took  quiet  potTiflinn  of  a  fort  ercAcd  for  aitillcry,  confillin^  rf  two  field- pieces,  and  theciofs- 

the  fecuiity  of  that  important  llation.     As  they  now  bow  men,  were  placed  oppofite  to  the  avenue  hy  wlilch 

approached    near   to  Caxamaica,    Atabahpa    renewed  Ataljahpa  was  to  approjch.      All  were  commanded  to 

his  proftffions  of  friendfhip  ;  and,  ae  an  evidence  of  keep  within  the  fquare,  and  not  to  move  until  the  fignal 

his  fincerity,  fent  them  prclsnta  of  greater  vaUe  lli;in  for  aAion  was  given. 

the  former.  E.\rly  in  the  mornin^r  the  Peruvian  camo  was  all  in 

On  enterincj  Csxamalca,  PIzarro  took  pofrcflion  of  motion.     But  as   Atabillpa  was   folicitoiu  to  appear 

a  large  court,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  a  houfe  which  with  the  greatefl  fplcn  lour  and   m.ngnificcncc  in  his 

the  Spanilh  hirtovians  call  a  palace  of  the  Iiii:a,  and  on  firft  intctvicw  with  the  ftrangers,  the  prepirations  for 

ih;  other  a  temple  of  the   fun,  the  v.hole  furrounded  this  were  fo  tcdi.ius,  that  the  I'.ay  w:>s  far  advanced 

witli  a  ftrong  lampart  or  wall  of  earth.     When  he  had  before  he   began   his  march.      Even  then,  left  the  or- 

pofted  his  troops  in  thii  advantage  us  flation,   he  dif-  dtrof  the  proceflion  fhould  be  deranged,  he  moved  fo 

patched  Hernando  Soto,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  flowly,  t'.:at   the  Spaniards  i^ecarr.e  impatient  and  ap- 

to  the  camp  of  Atabalipa,  whicii  was  about  a  league  pvthenfivc  that  fome  fufpicion  of  their  intention  might 

diftant  from  the  town.     He  inftruded  them  to  confirm  be  the  caufe  of  this  delay.     In  order  to  remove  tliip, 

the  declaration  which  he  had  fc-rmcrly  made  of  his  pa-  Pizarro  difpatched  one  of  his  officers  with  frcfh  r.fTu- 

cific  difpofiti&n,  End  to   defire  an  interview   with  the  ranees  of  hii  tiiendly  difpofition.     At  length  the  Inca 

Inca,  th;X   he   might  explain  more  fully  the  intention  approached.      Firft   of^  all  appeared  400  men   in   an 

of  the  Spuiiards  in  vifiting  his  country.     They  were  uniform  drefs,  as  harbingers  to  clear  the  way  before 

treated  with  all  the  refpettful  hofpital'ty  ufual  among  him.     He  himfclf,  fitting  on  a  ihrone  or  couch,  adorn- 

the  Peruvians  in   the   reception   of  their   molt  cordial  ed  with  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  almoll  coverei 

friends,  and  Atabalipa   promifed  to  vifit  the  Spanilh  with  plates  of  gold  and  filvcr  enriched  with  preciom 

commander  next  day  in  his  quarters.     Thj  decent  dc-  ftoncs,  was  carried  on  the  (houldcr^  of  his  principal  at- 

portment  of  the   Peruvian   monarch,  the  order  of  his  tendants.      Behind  him  came  fome  chief  officers  of  his 

coiirt,  and   the  reverence  with   winch  his  fubjefts  ap-  court,  carried   in   the   fame   manner.       Several   bands 

preached  his  pcrfon  and  obeyed  his   commands,  alio-  of  fingers   and    dancers  aa:crr.panicd   this  cavalcade  ; 

nifhed  thofe  Spaniards,  wfco  had  never  met  in  Ameii-  and  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  troops,  amount- 

ca  with  any  thing  more  dignified  than  the  petty  ca-  ing  to  more  than  30,000  men. 

cique  of  a  baibarous  tribe.     But  their  eyes  were  ftill  As  the  Inca  drew  ncar  the  Spanifh  quarters,  father 

more  powerfully  attrafted    by  the  vaft    profufion  of  Vincent  Valvcrede,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  advan- 

wealth  which  they  obfctved  in  the  Inca's  camp.     The  ced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  brcvi-ry  in  the 

rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and   his  attendants,  the  other,  and  in  a  long  difcourfe  explained  to   him  the 

veflels  of  gold  and  filver  in  which  the  repafl  offered  to  doftrine  of  the  cication,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  incarna- 

them  W.13  ferved  up,  the  multit\ide  of  utenfils  of  eveiy  tion,  the  fufferinns  and  rclurrection  of  JefusjChrilt,  tlic 

kind  formed  of  thofe  p.recious  metals,  opcnelprofpcdls  appointment  of  St  Peter  as  God's  vicejjertnt  on  earth, 

far  exceeding  any  idea  of  opulence  that  a  European  of  the  tranfmiflion  of  his  apollolical  power  by  fucceffion  to 

the  16th  century  could  form.  the  popes,  the  donation  m,;de  to  the  king  of  Callile  by 

On  their  return   to  Caxamalca,  while   their  minds  pope  Alexander  of  all  the  regions  in  the  New  World, 

were  yet   warm  with    adinir;ition    and   dcfire  of    the  In  confequence  of  all  tin's,  he  requ'red  Atabalipa  to 
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wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave  fuch  a  tle- 
fcription  of  it  to  their  countrymen,  as  confirmed  Pi- 
rarro  in  a  rcfolution  which  he  had  already  taken. 
From  his  own  oSfervation  of  American  manners  du- 
ring his  long   fervice  in  the  New  World,   as  well  as 

from  the  advaiit;'.gC8  which  Cortes  had  derived  from  permit  him  to  continue  in  the  exetcifc  of  bis  royal  au- 
feizing  Monte/.uma,  he  knew  of  what  confequence  it  thority  ;  but  if  he  flion'.d  impioully  rtlufe  to  ob.y  tliis 
was  to  have  the  Inca  in  his  power.     For  this  purpofe,     fummons,  he  denounced  wara^'ainll  hi.m  in  his  mafler's 


embrace  the  Chriftian  faith,  to  acknowltd.re  the  fii- 
preme  jnrifdiclion  of  the  pope,  and  to  fubmit  to  the 
king  of  Callile  us  his  la»vtul  fovereign  ;  piomifing,  if 
he  complied  irilantly  with  this  requilition,  that  the 
C.ftilian  monarch  would  protect  his  dominions,  and 


he  formed  a  plan  as  daring  as  it  was  perfidious.  Not- 
withftanding  the  charader  he  had  alTumcd  of  an  am- 
bafiador  from  a  powerful  monarch,  who  courted  an 
alliance  with  the  Inca,  and  in  violation  of  the  repeat- 
ed offers  which  he  had  made  to  him  of  his  own  friend- 


name,  and  threatenc  1  him  with  the  mod  dreadful  ef- 
fects of  his  vengeance. 

This  ftrange  haransne,  unfolding  deep  myfteries, 
and  alluding  to  unknown  (aft.s,  of  which  no  power  of 
eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once  a  dillinft  icca 


fliip  and  affillance,  he  determined  to  avail  himfelf  of  t >  an  American,  '-as  fo  lamely  tranfiated  by  an  un(l<il- 

the  unfufpicious  fimplicity  with  uhich  Atabalipa  re-  ful  interpreter,  little  acquainted  with  the  idiom  of  the 

lied  on  his  profeiTions,  and  to  feize  his  perfon  during  Spunifh  tongue,    and  incapable  of  exprefiing  himfelf 

the  interview  to  which  be  had  invited  him.     He  pre-  with  propriety  in  the  language  of  the   Inca,  that  its 

pared  for  the  execution  of  his  fcheme  with  the  fame  general  tenor  was  altogether  inromprehenfilile  to  Ata- 

deliberate  arrangement,  and  with  an  little  compunc-  balipa.      Some  parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning, 

tion,  as  if  it  hid  rtflefted   no  difgrace  on  himfelf  or  filled  him  with  aftonifhment  and  indignation.     His  re- 

his  country.     He  divided  his  cavalry  into  three  fmall  ply,  however,  was  temperate.     He  began    with   ob- 

f«luadron3,  under  the  command  of  Lis  brothers  Ferdi-  fcrving,  that  be  was  lord  ol  the  dominions  over  which 

4  he 
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he  reigneil  by  hereditary  fucceffion  ;  anJ  addej,  that         Aiahalipa,  charmed  with  the  thoughts  of  liherty, 

he  coulJ  not  com  cive  how  a  foreign  pried  fhoiil  1  pre-  immediately  fct  about  performing-;  his  part  of  the  a.^ree-  " 

tend  to  difjiofe  of  territories  which  did  not  belong  to  meiit,  and  difpatched  rrieircngers  into  all  parts  of  the 

him  ;  that  if  fuch  a  prcpoltcrous  grant  had  been  made,  empire,  in  order  to  colledl  the  immenfc  quantity  of 

he,  who  WS3  the  right*"ul  poflefTor,  refilled  to  confirm  gold  which  he  had  promifed  ;  and  thougli  the  unfor- 

it ;  that  he  had  no  inclination  to  renounce  the  reli.rious  tiinate  monarch  was  now  in  the  hands  of  h's  enemies, 

jnftitutions  eftabliflicd  by  his  anccl^ors  ;  nor  would  he  fiich  was  the  vtnciation  which  his  fubjeiSts  had  for  him, 

forfake  the  feivice  of  the  fun,   the  immortal  divinity  that  his  orders  wi^rc  obeyed  with  as  great  alacrity  as 

whom  he  and  his  people  revered,  in  order  to  worfhlp  though  he  had  been  at  full  liberty  ;  while  he,  in  the 
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the  God  of  the  Spanlnids,  who  was  fubjeft  to  death  ; 
that  with  refpedl  to  other  matters  contained  in  his  dif- 
courfe,  as  he  had  never  heard  of  them  before,  and  did 
not  now  underftand  their  meaning,  he  delired  to  know 
where  he  h.id  learned  things  fo  extraordinary,  "  In 
this  book,"  anfweted  Valverede,  reaching  out  to  him 
his  breviary.  The  Inca  opened  it  eagerly  ;  and  tnrii- 
ttig  over  the  leaves,  lifted  it  to  his  ear:  "  This,"  fays 
he,  "  is  filent  ;  it  tells  me  iiothin:T  ;"  and  threw  it 
with  difdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged  monk,  run- 
ning towards  hia  countrymen,  ciied  out,   "  To  arms,      they  had  of  traufpoiting  lliemfelves.      For  this  reafon 


mean  time,  flattering  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  bein;5 
foon  rcle;:fcd,  made  no  prepar  itions  for  expelling  the 
invaders  from  his  dominions. 

In  a  (hort  tiu.e  Plzarro  received  intelligence  that 
Almagro  was  arrived  at  St  Micliatl  with  a  teir.force- 
mtnt  equti  to  the  force  ht  h..d  with  him.  This  was 
a  matter  of  great  joy  to  the  Spaniards,  and  no  fmall 
vexatio  1  to  Atabalipa,  who  now  confidered  his  king- 
c'.om  f.s  in  danger  of  being  totally  over-run  by  thefe 
ilrangers,  whofe  force  he  neither  knew,  nor  the  means 


Chiiftians,  to  arms  ;  the  word  of  God  la  infulted  ;  a- 
venge  this  profanation  on  thofe  impious  dogs." 

Pi/.arro,  who  during  this  long  conference  had  with 
difii-uky  rclh-ained  his  foldiirs,  eager  to  feize  the  rich 
fpolls  of  whiih   they  had   now  fo  near  a  vie«',   imme- 


he  determined  to  put  his  bi other  Hi'.afcRr  to  death, 
left  he  fliould  join  the  ill  angers  a;!,ainll  him.  To  this 
he  was  the  rather  inclined,  as  he  had  got  information 
that  the  captive  prince  had  leen  making  applications 
to  them,    and  had  offered  them  a  much  larger  fum 


diately  gave  the  fignal  of  affault.    At  once  the  martial  than  what  was  ftipuluted  for  the   Inca's   ranfom  ;  and 

rr.ufic  ftriick  up,   the  cannon  and   mun<ets  began   to  in  confequencc  of  this  dtterrainatiou  the  unfortunate 

fire,  the  horfe  fL.llitd  out  fiercely  to  the  charge,  the  prince  loll  his  life. 

infantry  ruflied  on  fword  in  hand.  The  Pe)uvlans,  In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Ca- 
aftonirtied  at  the  fudi'.ennefs  of  an  attack  wh'ch  they  xamjlca  with  vafl  quantities  of  treafure  ;  the  fight  of 
did  not  expetl,  and  difmayed  with  the  dcllructlve  ef-  which  fo  much  inflamed  the  Spaniards,  that  they  in- 
fers of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  irrefillible  imprcfilon  of  filled  upon  an  immediate  divifion  :  and  this  being 
the  cavalry,  fled  with  univerfal  confternatlon  on  every  complied  with,  there  fell  to  the  flrare  of  each  horfenuii 
fide,  without  attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy  8000  pefos,  at  that  time  not  inferior  to  the  v.ihie  of  as 
or  to  defend  themfelves.  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his  many  pounds  fterllrg  in  the  prefcnt  century,  and  half  as 
chofcn  band,  advanced  direflly  towards  the  Inca  ;  and  mu,;h  to  each  foot-loldier,  Piz.iiro  and  his  ofHcers  re- 
though  his  nobles  crowded  around  him  with  efficlous  ceiving  fhares  propoitioucdjle  to  their  dignity.  A  filth 
zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet,  while  they  vied  part  was  icferved  for  the  emperor,  together  witli  fome 
one  with  another  in  facrificino  their  own  lives,  that  velfels  of  curlou?  workmr.nlliip  as  a  prefei;t.  In  con- 
they  might  cover  the  facred  perfon  of  thtir  fovereii^n,  fcqoence  of  this  immenfc  acqulfition  of  wealth,  many 


the  Sprnlards  fuon  penetrated  to  the  royal  feat ;  and 
Pizatro  ftlzing  the  Inca  by  the  arm,  dragged  him  to 
the  ground,  and  carrleJ  him  as  a  prifoner  to  his  quar- 
ters.    The  Tite  of  the  monarch  in^:reafed  the  pre.ipi- 


flum 
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of  the  Spaniar -'.s  \  ecame  clamorous  for  their  difcharge  ; 
which   was  readily  granted   by  their  general,  a-s   ucU 
knowing  that  the  difplay  of  their  riches  would  no: 
tail  to  allure  adventurers  more  hardy,  though  Icfs  opu- 
tate   flight  of  his  foUoivers.      The  Spaniards  puifucd     Unt,  to  his  fiindard. 
them  towards  every  quatter,  and,  with  dJibcrate  and         After  this  divifion  of  the  fpoil,  At:'ball;ia  was  very  Pizarro  rs- 
unrelenting  barbarity,  continued  to  lliughler  wretched     importunate  with  Plzario  in  order  to  recover  his  liber-  folvcs  to 
fugitives,  who   never  once  (ifTeied  at   re  I'm  nee.      The     ty  ;   but  the  Spanard,  with  unparalleled  treachery  and  P"' '''* 
carriage  did   not  ceafe  until  the  clofe  of  day.     Above     Cruelty,  had  now  determined  to  put  l.lm  to  de^th.    Todjj'h!* 
4000    Peruvi.uis   were   killed.      Not  a  fingle  Spaniard     this  he  was  urged  by  Ahnagio's  foldiers,  who,  tliougli 
fell,  nor  was  ooe  wounded  but  Pizirro  himfelf,  whofe     th  y  had  received  an  equal  fliare   with   the  rell,   were 
hand  was  (hghtly  hurt  by  one  of  his  own  foldiers,  while     llill   unfatlsfied.      The    Inca's   ranfom    had   not    been 
ftruggling  eagtrly  to  lay  hold  on  the  Inca.  completed  ;  ai:d  they  were  apprthcnfive,  that  whatever 

The  plunder  taken  on  this  ocoallon  wna  immenfc,  funis  niiglit  afterwards  be  brought  in,  the  troops  of 
but  the  S'.>aniar,'.^  were  Ihll  unfatlsfied  ;  which  being  Pi/.arro  would  appropriate  them  to  themfelves  as  pan 
olfcived  t  y  the  Inca,  he  endeavoured  to  apply  hin.fclf  of  that  raiifom.  They  infilled  with  Pi/.arro,  therefore 
to  their  ruling  paffion,  svari re,  in  order  to  obtain  his  to  put  him  to  death,  that  all  the  adventurers  might 
liberty;  and  therefore  ofiVred  fuch  a  ranfom  as  ado-  for  the  future  be  on  an  equal  footing.  Accounts 
nilhed  them,  even  after  all  they  knew  concerning  the  were  Hkewife  received  that  troops  were  aUemblln''  I,i 
opulence  ot  the  country-.  The  apartment  in  which  he  the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  Pl/arro 
was  confinetl  was  ■'.2  feet  In  len,;th  ;;nd  16  in  breadth  ;  fufpeded  to  be  done  by  the  Inca's  o/ders.  Thefe  ac- 
and  all  this  fpa.e  he  engaged  to  fill  with  vtffcls  of  gold  counts  were  heightened  by  one  Philippdlo  an  Indian 
as  high  rs  he  could  reach.  This  propofal  was  eagerly  interpreter,  who  had  conceived  a  pinion  for  one  of 
caught  by  Pizarro,  and  a  line  was  drawn  upon  the  the  unhappy  monarch's  wives ;  and  for  that  reafon 
walls  to  mark  the  ftipulatcd  height.  wifted  to  Iwvc  him  put  to  deutb,     Atalalipa  Limfdf, 
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J'tMi,      too,  liaJ  the  tnisfortiine  to  haften  his  own  ruin  by  Ms 
•  conceiving;  a  contrmptuoiu  notion  of  Pizntro,    which 

he  had  not  the  precaution  to  conceal.  He  had,  fince 
thejf  were  tird  dllcovereil  by  him,  admireil  the  Euro- 
pean jrts  of  rending  naA  writing,  and  wiflud  much  to 
know  whether  he  (hoiild  regard  it  as  a  nal\ir'l  or  ac- 
q'jirci!  talent.  In  or  ier  to  determine  tliis,  he  deli  red 
one  of  the  foijicrs  who  guarded  liim  to  write  tie  name 
of  Go  1  upon  the  nail  of  his  thumb.  Tliis  lu  fliowed  to 
ftvcral  Spaniaids  fiitceffivelv,  alking  its  meanirc;  anil, 
to  hl%  fur;.rife,  they  all  returned  the  fame  anfwer.  At 
lenifth  Pi/.arro  entere !  ;  an  1,  on  prcrcnilii;j  it  to  him, 
he  hltilhcd,  and  was  obhsjed  to  own  his  i^n<>rance  ; 
whch  ir.fp  red  the  Inca  with  the  contemptuous  notion 
of  him  aiiove-mcnt-one,!. 
.Atit'ilipa  I"  orier,  howe\'cr,  to  give  foine  fhow  of  jnftice  to 
accufed  a!idfu:h  a  deteftable  aflion,  and  th^t  ht  misfht  he  ex- 
coiidcm-  empted  from  Handing  fni.^ly  as  the  perpetrator,  Pi- 
zairo  refolved  to  accufethe  Inca  of  fome  capital  crime, 
and  inftitute  a  court  of  ju  '.icaturc  foi-  the  piirpnfe  of 
trying  him.  For  this  purpofc,  he  appointed  himfelf 
and  Almagro,  with  two  alTidants,  as  ju  'jres,  with  full 
powers  to  acquit  or  condemn  :  an  attorney-vjcneral 
was  named  to  carry  on  the  profcc"tion  rn  the  kintj's 
name  ;  counfellors  were  chf  fen  to  afiill  the  prifoner  in 
hiii  dt'ence  ;  and  clerks  were  ordainvd  to  record  the 
ptocetdinjc  of  court.  Before  this  ftrange  tribunal  a 
charge  wae  exhibited  Hill  move  amazing'.  It  confiOed 
of  various  articles :  that  Atabalipa,  though  a  badard, 
had  difpolfefied  the  lawful  owner  of  the  throne,  and 
^furped  the  regal  power  ;  that  he  h..d  put  his  bro- 
ther and  lawful  fovcrcion  to  death;  that  he  waf  an 
idobter,  and  had  not  only  permitted,  but  <  ommanded 
the  <  fftrinjT  up  of  huoian  facrifV.es  ;  that  he  had  a 
great  number  of  concubines  ;  thit  fince  his  imprifon- 
inent,  he  had  walled  and  er  bezzled  the  royal  trea- 
fures,  which  now  belonged  of  right  to  the  conquerors; 
and  that  he  had  excited  hi%  fulje^s  to  take  up  arms 
againft  the  Spanip.rds.  On  thefe  hca  Is  of  accufation 
they  proceeded  to  try  the  fovereig^ii  of  a  preat  empire, 
over  whom  they  had  no  jurifriiflion.  '''o  all  thefe 
chiir^es  the  Inca  pleaded  not  guilty.  With  refpedt  to 
the  death  of  his  brother,  he  alletred,  that  the  Spa- 
niards  could  take  no  cognizance  of  the  fnft.  With 
regnrd  to  the  taxes  which  he  had  levied,  and  the  wars 
he  had  carried  on,  they  were  nothing  to  the  Sp.i- 
niards  ;  and  as  to  the  coufpiracy  ag?.inft  the  Spaniards, 
he  utterly  denied  it.  He  called  heaven  and  earth  to 
witntfs  the  integrity  of  his  conduct,  and  how  faith- 
fully he  had  performed  his  engagements,  and  the  per- 
fidy of  his  aecufers.  He  defired  to  be  fent  over  to 
Spain  to  take  his  trial  before  the  emperor  ;  but  no 
regard  was  paid  to  his  intrcaties.  He  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt  alive  ;  which  cruel  fentence  was  mitigated, 
as  a  great  favour,  to  rtrangling  ;  and  the  unl.appy  mo- 
narch wai  executed  without  mercy. 

The  death  of  the  Inca  was  followed  Iv  a  revolution 

in   the   Spanifli   affairs,    who    now  Ve.ame    penerdly 

odious.     Hideous  cries  were  fet  up  by  his  worrcu  as 

the  funeral  procefliin  pafTed  by  their  apartment  ;  many 

offered   to  bury  ihemfelves  alive  with   him  ;    and  on 

being  hindered,   ftrangled  themfelves  out  of  grief  and 

^    *^     ,    vexation.     The  whole  town  of  Caxamalca  was  filled 

rev^^rof      with  lamentation,  which  quickly  extended  itfelf  over 

the  Peru,    tlie  whole  kingdom.    FficaJs  and  enemies  accufed  the 

vians. 
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Spaniards  of  inhumanity  and  treachery,  Loadn  «f 
gol!  tint  were  coming  to  Caxamalca  by  order  of  the  ■ 
dcceafed  Inca  were  now  flopped  ;  and  the  lofs  of  the 
treafurc  w.ts  the  firft  unfortunate  confequtnee  which 
the  Spani  irds  felt  from  their  late  iniquitous  conduft. 
1  he  two  laelione  of  Indians  united  againlt  Pizarro ; 
and  many  of  the  Spiniards  not  only  exclaimed  agiinll 
t'.e  cruelty  of  the  j'ldges,  but  would  even  have  mu- 
tiiiied.  had  not  a  fmfe  of  the  impending  danger  kept 
them  quiet.  At  Ci  z^o  the  friends  of  the  emperor 
H'.iafcar  proclaimed  Manco  Capac  the  h-gitimate  bro- 
ther of  the  late  Inca,  dcteiminlui;  to  fupport  him  to 
the  lall  againlt  all  the  macl.iuations  of  his  enemies. 
Pizarro,  in  the  menu  cime,  fet  up  Taparpa,  the  fon 
of  Atabalipa,  caufin^f  him  to  le  treated  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  an  emperor.  Immediately  tc  f<t  out 
for  CuEco,  the  gaining  of  which  w:s  abfolutely  nc- 
ceffary  for  hij  defign.  An  armv  of  Indiana  ocqup  ed 
the  p;.nt9,  and  refolved  to  difpute  his  progrefs.  The 
conteft,  however,  was  foon  ilecided  ;  the  Spanifh  ca- 
valry  bore  down  every  thing  lefore  them,  and  great 
numbers  of  Indians  were  flain.  The  conquerors  gained 
a  confiderable  booty  ;  an.!  Piz  irro  difpatched  Alma- 
gro  to  reduce  Cuzco,  while  he  himfelf  foimded  a  new 
colony  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  Xauna  ;  which,  how. 
ever,  was  not  permanent,  bcinjj  afterwardu  removed  to 
the  V'hice  where  Lima  now  ft  nds. 

While  Pizarro  was  thus  employed,  another  com- 
mander, named  FarSnando  Soto,  was  detached  with 
6d  horfe  to  make  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Cuzco,  and 
clear  the  road  for  the  march  of  the  remainder  of  the 
army.  He  was  oppofed  by  a  formidable  collcftion  of 
Indians,  who  had  fortified  themfelves  in  or  icr  to  de- 
fend a  pafs  againd  him  :  for  which  rcafon,  fearing  left 
his  drength  m:«;iit  be  unequal,  he  fent  a  mefTage  to 
Pizairo,  dcfirinw  that  the  Inca  might  join  him,  think- 
ing that  his  prcfence  would  awe  the  Peruvians,  and 
prevent  the  further  effufion  of  blood  ;  but  his  cxpedti- 
tions  were  frullrated  by  the  death  of  the  Inca,  which 
happened  about  this  time  ;  fo  that  there  was  now  a 
necefPity  for  having  recourfe  to  arms  ;  for  as  the  Spa- 
niards fet  up  no  perfon  in  his  room,  the  title  of  Manco 
Capac  was  univerfally  acknowledged. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  fup'ily  of  foldiers  arriving 
from  Spain,  Benalcazar,  governor  of  St  Michael,  un- 
dertook an  expedition  againft  Quito,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  natives,  Atabalipa  had  left 
the  greateft  part  of  his  treafure.  He  accompliftied 
his  purpofe  with  very  great  difficulty,  having  a  coun- 
try covered  with  rocks  and  mountains  to  pafs,  and 
being  oppofed  by  large  bodies  of  the  natives.  But 
when  he  got  pofreffion  of  the  city,  to  his  extreme  mor- 
tifi.  ation,  he  (ound  that  the  inhabitants  had  carried  off 
all  their  gold  and  filver  ;  for  they  being  now  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ruling  paflion  of  the  Spaniards,  had 
taken  care  to  difippoint  it,  by  removinsf  the  treafurcs 
which  they  knew  very  well  had  been  the  caufe  of  the 
expedition.  , 

About  the  fame  time  Alvarado  governor  of  Guati- chili»* 
mala,  invaded  the  ptovitie  of  Chili.      In  this  expedi-dedl** 
tion  his  troops  endured  fueh  hardfhips,  and  fuffered  **"' 
fo  much  from  the  cold  among  the  Andes,  that  a  fifth 
part  of  the  men  and  all  tlie  horfes  die^<,  and  at  the 
fame   time  the  red  were  fo  much  difptrited  snd  ema- 
ciated, that  they  became  quite  unfit  for  fervice.  What 

was 
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ru.      was  worft  of  all,  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  end  of     tyrannized  In  fuch  a  cruel  manner.     Thou;»h  Rriftly      f'm. 
r~~'  tSeir  journey,   t:  cy   met   with  a  body   of  Spaniards     guarded  by  the  Spaniards,  he  found  means  to  comir.u-         v       ' 
drawn  up  in  holble  array  to  oppofe  them.     Thcfe  had     nicate  his   intentions  to  the  chief  men  of  his  nation, 

been  frnt  juainll  i-.im  1  y  Piaario,  who  claime  i   Chili  whom  hejoine!  in  the  year   11136,  U"  !.r  pretence  of 

as  part   of  his  juril'lidion,  and  were  now  joined  hy  celebrating  a   feftival  which  he  had  obtained  1:'.  trty        a; 

J         Bcnali-azar,  with  the  troops  under  his  command.     Al-  from  Pizarro  to  attend.     Ujion   this   the   ftandard  of  A  dnradful 

obli-  varado,  hovever,  advinccd  boldly  to  the  attack  ;  but,  war  was  immediately   ere£>ed,  and  a  molt   formidable  "''"|''"^j^'"' 

y  «''•  on   the   interpofition   of  fome   moderate  men  in  each  army,  according  to  the  Spanidi  hi ilorians,  of  200, coo"^'^'!,, '^" 

/°      p  rty,  the   difftrtnce  was  accomiiiodated.      Alvarado  men   collected.      Miuiy   Sp-iniirds  were  maffacred  in 

Iter-    tnK^-?'''^  •"  reti;rn  to  liis  government,  upon  his  bein.^  their  habitations,  and  feveral  detachments  entirely  cut 

paid  100,000  pefos  to  tltfray  the  oxp.nce  of  his  arma-  off;  and  while  tliis  vail  army  laid  fiege  to  Cuzco,  ano- 

mtnt.     However,  n:o!l  ot  his  tollowcrs  remained  in  ti.e  ther  formid^Me  bo.Iy  inverted  Lima,  and  kept  the  go- 

country,  and  enlillci!  in  the  ftrvice  of  Piz  rro.  vernor  clofely  flint  up.     The  greatell  effort,  however. 

In  the  miantime  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  the  brother  of  was  made   againft  Cuzco,   which  was  defended  by  Pi- 

the  general,  had  landed  in  Spain,  where  he  produced  zarroand  his  two  binthers,  with  only  170  men.     The 

fu<  h  immtnfe  quaniitirs  of  gold  .^nd  Qlver  as  alloniih-  fitge  laited  nine  months  ;  many  of  t'le  Spaniards  were 

ed  the  court,  even  after  all  thev'had  feen  of  the  wealth  killed;  among  whom  was  Juan   Pizarro,  the  general'* 

5        of  their  newdilcovtred  territories.     The  geneials  au-  brother,  and  the  bell  beloved  of  them  all.      ihe  reft 

urs     thority  was  confirme!   to  him  with  new  powers  and  were  reduced  to  the   moil   defperate  fituation,  when 

•red     privileges,  and  the  addition   of  70  leai<ues  extending  Almagro   appeared  fuddenly  in  the  neighbourliood  of 

"'''"along  the  coail,    to   the    fouthw  rd  of   the  territory  Ctiz.o.      He  had  received  fuch  accounts  of  the  infur- 

of      granted  in  hii  former  patent.     Almagro  had  the  title  rcclion  in  Peru,  as  would  at  any  rite  have  determined 

of  aJchmlado  or  governor  conferred   upon   him,  with  him  to  return  to  the  afTillance  of  Pizarro  ;   but  befidea 

this,  he  had  now  received  the  royal   patent,  creating 
him  governor  of  Ciiili,  and  deemed  ic  certain  beyond 
all   contradidion,  that  Cuzco   lay  within  his  jurifdic- 
tion  ;  for  which  reafon  he  hallcned  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Peruvians.     On  his  arri- 
and  no  fooner  did  .ilmak;ro  hear  that  he  had  obtained  val  his  aflillancc  was  folicited  b)  both   parties.     The 
the  royal  grant  of  an  independent  government,  than,  Inca  made  many  advantageous  propofals;  but  at  length 
pretending  that  Cuzco,   the  capital  of  all  Peru,  lay  defpairing  of  o'  taining  any  c0rdi.1l  union  with  a  Spa- 
within  his  jurifdidinn,  he  attempted  to  feize  it.     Pi-  niard,  he  attacked  him  in  the   night  by  furprife  with        ,g 
zarro  was  no  ItTs  ready  to  oppofe  him;   and  a  very  a  great   body  of  chofen  troops.      But   the  Spaniih  va- They  are 
dangerous  civil  war  was  about  to  take  pi  ice,  when  the  I'^ur  and  difcipline  prevulled  againd  all  the  numbers  of  ■'•••'feared, 
cuarrel   was   made   up,    on    condition   that    .Mmagro  their  enemies  ;  and  the  Peruvians  were  repulicd  with^"'^,'^' 
Ihould  attempt  the  conqufft  of  Chili  ;  and  if  he  did  fuch  flaughter,  that  a  great  part  of  tlie  remainder  dif- '^"  '' 
not  find  there  an  ellaldifliment  equivalent  to  his  ex-  perfed,  and  Almagro  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Cuzco 
peclations,    Pizarro  (huuld   yield  up  to  him  part  of  without  oppofition.     Pizarro's  brothers  took  meafures 
i'eru.  to  oppofe  his  entrance  ;  but  prudence  for  the  prefent 
By  ih.li  reconciliation  Pizarro   was  left  at  liberty  rcllra  nod   ^oth  parties  from  entering  into  a  civil  war 
to  fettle  the  internal  policy  of  his  province,  which,  while  they  were  furrounded  with  enemies  ;  and  there- 
thou<h  lii;le  qualified  tor  a  legifl.tur,  he  attempted,  fore  each  leader  endeavoured  to  cortupt  the  followers 
by   dividing  the   country   into    various    dillriils,   ap-  of  his  antagoniil.   In  this  Ahnagro  had  the  advantage  ; 
pointing  magiftrates  to  prefiie  in  each,  and  ellablifh-  and  fo  many  of  Pizarro's  troops  delerted  in  the  night, 
ing  fuch  regulations  concerning  the  admlnillration  of  that  Alm.\gro  was  encouraged  to  advance  towards  the 
juitice,  the  royal  revenue,   &c.    as  occurred  to   him,  city,  where   he  fiirprifed  the  centintls  ;  and  inverting 
The  feat  of  government  he  removed  from  Cuzco  to  Li-  the  houfe  where  the  two  brothers  were  lodged,  he  com- 
ma, which  he  named  Ceii(Jui!  i/a  Ivs  Reyes,  and  which  pellcd    them,  after  an  obllinate   defence,  to  furrender 
name  it  li ill  retains  among  the  Spaniards  in  all  legal  at  difcretion  ;  and    Almagro's  authority   over   Cuzco 
and   formal  deeds.      Its  other  name,  Lima,  is  a  cor-  was  immediately  recognized  as  authentic.  ,p 
ruption  of  Rimac,  the  name  of  the  valley  iu  which  the          In  this  tray  only  two  or  three  pcrlons  were  killed  ;  Civil  war 
city  ftands.  but  ni.itters  foon  begjn  to  wear  a  mote  ferious  al'ped. '":'"'-''■■'> 
In  the  mean  time  Almagro  hid  fct  out  on  his  expe-  Fn.ncis  Pizarro,   having  difperfcd  the  Peruvians  who     j""/?.^ 


jurifdiction  over  2:0  leagues  of  a  country  lying  fouth- 
ward  from  the  province  alloted  to  Pizarro  ;  he  him- 
fcir  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  ol  St  Jago. 

Of  thefe  tr.mfadlions  fome  accounts  were  received  at 
Peru  before  the  arrival  of  Ferdin  nd  Pizarro  himfelf ; 


dition  to  Chili;  the  event  of  which  has  been   related  inverted    Lima,    and  received    .  onfi^eiablc  reinlorcc- 

under  the   article  Chili;  and  while  he  was  thus  em-  ments  from  other  provinces,  ordered  5.0  men  under 

ployfd,  Pizarro  enceuraged  fome  of  his  moll  diftin-  the  command  of  Alonfo  tie  Alvarado  to  mar  h  toCrtzco, 

guilhcd  t)ffi.-eis  to  inva  Ic  thofe  province;  of  the  empire  in  hopes  ol  nlieving  his  brothers,  i.  they  were  not  al. 

which  hod  not  yet  been  vilited  by  the  Spaiii  irds.    This  resi^y  cut  ofl".      1  hey  a'lvanced  to  a  fmall  cirtancc  from 

be  did   With  a  view  to  keep  thtm  employed,  and  pre-  the  capital,  before  they  knew   that   t'ley  had  a  more 

vent  tumu'ts ;  but  it  was  attended  witli  very   terrible  tormidabie  enemy  than  the  In  bans  to  encounter.  W.  en 

conUquente*.      No  fooner  did  Manco  Ciipac  the  Inca  they  la»v  their  countrymen  drawn  up  on  the  baniis  of 

perceive  t',e  fecurity  of  the  Sjianiards  in  ttius  divi   nig  a  river  to  oppofe  them,   they  were  "really  furprifcj  ; 

their  forces,  thill  he  fe  zed  the  opportunity  of  m  iking  however,    ..hnagro,  who  willitd  lather  to  g.iin  mctn 

one  vigorous  effort   to  redrefs  tht    wron,;s  ol   himfelf  t!  an  to  fight,  began  with  attempting  to  feduce   their 

led  Uis  countrymen,  and  expel  the  invadersi  who  had  leader.     Alvarado  could  not  by  any  means  be  gained 

over  ; 


gro. 
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?eni.      cvtr  ;  but  beinjj  inffrior  in  military  fk'll,  Almagro  at- 
'^-w——'  tacked  him  by  furprife,  entirely  dtTeat.d  and  dilpcifcd 
his  army,  Inking  himfelf  and  fomc  of  his  principal  of- 
ficerB  prifoneri. 

This  viftoiy  fcemed  decifive  ;  and  Almii^ro  wat  ad- 
viffd  to  make  it  fo  hv  putting  to  death  GoiiZalo  and 
Terdinand  I'izarro,  Alvarado,  an]  fonr.e  others  whom 
he  could  not  hope  to  gain.  This  a^'.vice,  howcv.-r,  he 
declined  from  motives  of  humanity,  and  a  Jrfue  of 
making  his  advcrfary  appear  the  airtrreiTor.  For  ihcfe 
reafons,  inflead  of  matching  diredly  a'^ainft  Pizarro, 
he  retired  quietly  to  Cu7.co  ;  which  c;ave  his  a'vrrfary 
lime  to  recoUcfl  himf-lf  from  the  diforder  into  which 
the  new8  of  fo  many  difafters  had  thio  vn  him.  He 
be^ran  agiin  to  praflife  upon  Ahnaero  thofe  arts 
which  hid  before  proved  fuccefafiil  ;  and  Almaprn 
zgain  f'.flcred  hlmfclf  to  be  deceived  by  pretended  of- 
fers of  pacification.     The   nrcroi  iations  for  thi,s   pur 
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whom  he  appointed  his  fuccefTor,  by  viituc  of  a  power 
granted  him  by  the  empLTor.  *" 

As  during  thefe  dlfTtnfions  all  intercourfe  with  Spain 
ceafcd,  it  uas  fume  time  before  the  accounts  of  the  civil 
war  were  received  at  court.  The  firll  intclli^rence  was 
given  by  fome  of  Almngro's  foidiers,  who  had  left 
America  on  the  ruin  of  their  caufe  ;  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  reprefent  the  injuillce  and  violence  of  Pizarro 
in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  which  ilrongly  prejudiced  the 
emperpr  acfainfl  him.  In  a  rtiort  tim?,  however,  Fer- 
dinand Pizarro  arrived,  and  endeavoured  to  give  mat- 
ters a  new  turn.  The  emperor  was  uncertain  which 
of  them  he  ought  to  believe  ;  and  therefore  thought  it 
necefTa'-y  to  [enA  over  fome  ptrfon  with  ample  powers 
to  inquirt  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and  to  deter- 
mine certainly  who  W3s  in  the  vrong.  If  hf  found  the 
governor  ftill  alive,  he  was  to  airime  only  the  title  of 
judge,  in    order  to  have  the   appearance  of  aftini;  in 


Pert, 


pofe  were  protrai5>rd   for  ftveral   months;    and  while     concert   wit)'   him;  but  if  he   v.'as  dead,  the  viceroy 
Alm?(Tro  was   emrh-yed  in  dettfl'ne  and   elulInT  the  '       '  '        '  "" 
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might  ;hen  produce  hi.  commiflion  appointing  him  I'i- 
zarro's  fucceflbr  in  iht  government.  This  om;)laifjnce 
to  Pizarro,  however,  proceeded  more  from  a  dread  of 
his  power  than  from  5ny  other  thing ;  for  in  the  r  can 
time,  his  1  rother  Feruina-.id  was  arrcfltd  at  Madrid, 
and  confined  to  •.  prif^n,  where  he  remained  above  20 
years.  The  perfon  nominated  to  this  important  truft 
was  Chriftoval  Vaca  de  Caflro. 

While  this  gentif.man  was  preparing  for  his  voyage,  Peru' di. 
Pizan  ),  confi.'erin-.f  himfelf  a«  the  unrivalled  maffer  o'^^iilcdh] 
Peru,  proceeded  to  parcel  out  its  territories  among  the  ^""'"l 
Spain,    together  with   fome  other  officers  whom  the     conquerors;  an  1  had  this  divifion  been  maf'e  with  any  .,ffgjjj,j 
generil  propofed   to  fend  over   to  (how  the  juftice  of    degree  of  impartiality,  the  ixtent  of  country  which  he 
hiscliin-.s.     Though  the  intention  of  Pizarro  by  ma-     had  to  beflovv  was  fufficient  to  have  gratified  his  friends, 

and  to  have  gained  hij  enemies.  But  Pizarro  conduc- 
ted this  tranfaftion,  not  with  the  equity  and  can-lour  of 
a  judge  attentive  to  difcover  2nd  to  reward  merit,  but 
with  the  iiliVer.il  fpirit  of  a  party-leader  L.r^re  di- 
ftrii^s,  in  parts  of  the  country-  raoff  cultivated  .?nd  po- 
pu'our,  were  fct  apart  as  hii  own  property,  or  granted 
to  his  brothers,  hij  adherents,  an  1    favourites.      To 


fraudulent  intentions  o^  the  governor,  Gonza'o  Pi- 
zarro and  Alvnra'lo  fonn"".  means  to  corrupt  the  foi- 
diers who  guarded  them,  and  not  only  made  their  own 
efcape,  but  perfuaded  60  of  Alma;;ro's  men  to  ac- 
company thcrii.  There  now  remained  only  Ferdinand 
ri/.arro  in  the  hands  o*^  .Almagro;  and  he  was  delivered 
by  another  ::ft  of  treachery  The  t^eneral  propofed 
that  all  points  of  contrcverfy  fhould  be  fubmi'ted  to 
the  dccifi-n  of  their  fovereiijn  ;  and  that  Ferdinand 
PizTrro  fhould  be  inftantly  fet  at  liberty,  and  return  to 


tinj  this  propofal  was  evi.lent,  Almagro  was  deceived 
by  it,  and  releafcd  thofe  whom  Pizarro  wanted;  which 
he  had  no  fooner  done,  than  the  latter  threw  off  all 
difg'iifj,  and  openly  declared,  that  arms  alone  mufl 
now  decidr  the  matter  between  them.  He  therefore 
immediately  fet  out  for  Cuzco  with  an  riTiy  of  yco 
men,   to   which    Almaero  had   only    ^-oo   to   ojipofe. 


From  the  wcaknefs  of  his  forces,   probably,  Almagro  others,  lots  lefs   valuable  and   inviting  were   afligned. 

did  not  attempt  to  piiard   fome  ftrong  pafTcs,   through  The  followers  of  Almagro,  amongft  whom  were  many 

■which  Pizarro  had  to  march,  but  waited  patiently  for  of  the  ori.:inal   aiventurers,  to  whofe  valour  and  per- 

his  adverfaiy  in  a  plain  open  country.  fcveiance  Pizarro  was  indebted   for   his   fuccefs,  were 

In  the  mean   time,   Pizarro  advanced  without  any  totally  excluded  from  any   portion  in  thofe  lands,  toj 

obftniftion  from  his  enemy  ;  and  an  enijactment  foon  wards  the   acquifition  of  which  they  had   contributed 

hapoened,  in  whi.h   Almagro  was  defeated  and  taken  fo  largely.     As  the  vanity  of  every  individual  fets  an 

prifoner.     The  conqlierors  behaved  with   great  cruel-  immoderate  value  upon  his  own  ferviccs,  and  the  idea 

ty,  madacring  a  great  number  of  officers,  and  treating  of  each,  concerning  the  rccompence  due  to  them,  rofe 

Alm'gro  himfelf  with   great   feverity.     The    Indians  gradually  to  a  more  exorbitant   height  in  proportion 

had  aflcmbled  in  (j'eat  numbers  to  fee  the  battle,  with  as  the  r  conquefts  extended,  all  who  were  difappointed 


an  intention  to  join  the  vanquifhed  party  ;  but  were  fo 
mueh  overawed  by  the  Spaniards,  that  they  retired 
quietly  after  the  battle  was'  over,  and  thus  loft  the 
only  oppottunity  they  ever  had  of  expelling  their  ty- 
rants.—  Almaero,  after  having  for  fome  months  lan- 
guifhcd  in  prifon,  was  at  length  formally  tried,  and 
condemned  to  die  by  Pizarro.  Notwithftanding  his 
confummate  bravety,  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  this 
hardy  veteran  could  not  bear  the  deliberate  approach 
of  death,  but  condefcended  to  ufe  intreaties  to  f:ve  his 
life.  The  Pizarros,  how.  ver,  continued  inflexible  ; 
and  he  was  firft  ftrangled  in  prifon,  and  then  publicly 
beheaded.      He  left  one  fon  by  an   Indian  woman, 


in  their  expeclations  exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  ra- 
pacioufnefs  and  partiality  of  the  governor.  The  par- 
tifans  of  Almagro  murmured  in  fecret,  and  meditated 
revenge. 

Rapid  as  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America  had  been  fince  Pizarro  landed  in  Peru,  their 
avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet  fati-fied.  The  officers 
to  whom  Ferdinand  Pizarro  gave  the  command  of  dif- 
ferent detachments,  penetrated  into  fcveral  new  pro- 
vinces ;  and  though  fome  of  them  were  cxpofed  to 
great  hardlhips  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  the 
Andes,  and  others  fufFered  diftrefii  not  inferior  amidft 
the  wood  and  marflies  of  the  plains,  they  made  difco- 

verief 
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Vni.      varies  and   conquells  which  extended  their  knowledge 
"V~~"  of  the  country,  as  well  as  added  to  their  power.     Pe- 
dro dc  V.ildivia  realTumed  Almagro's  fcheme  of  inva- 
ding Chili  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  fortitude  of  the 
natives  in  defending  their  piifTclTions,  made  fuch  pro- 
grefs  in  the  conqueft  of  the  countrj-,  that  he  founded 
the  city  of  St  Jago,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  the  eila- 
Mjfhmeiit  of  the   Spanifh  dominion  there.     But  of  all 
the  tiilerprifts  undertaken   about  this  period,  that  of 
3.1         Gdnzalci  Pizarro  was  the  moft  remarkable.     The  go- 
itdition  vffQor,   who  feems  to  have  refolved  that  no  perfon  in 
'  u^       Peru  fhould  polTefs  any  ftation   of  diftinguidK-d  emi- 
nence or  authority  but   thofe  of  his  own  family,  had 
deprived    Benalcazar,   the  conqueror  of  Qiiito,  of  his 
command  in  that  kinj^dom,  and  appointed  his  brotlitr 
Gon/ales  to  take  the  government  of  it.    He  inftruftcd 
him  to  attempt  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  the  coun- 
try  to  the  call  of  the  Andes;   which,  according  to  the 
information  of  the  Indians,  abounded  with  cinnamon 
and  other  valuable   fpices.     Gonzales,   not  inferior  to 
any  of  his  brothers  in  courage,  and  no  Icfs  ambitious 
of  acquiring  diftinflion,  eagerly  engaged  in  this  diffi- 
cult fervice.      He  fet  out   from  Quito  at  the  head  of 
340  foldiers,   near  one  half  of  whom   were   horfemcn, 
with  4000  Indians  to  carr)'  their  provifions.     In  for- 
cin.j  their  way  through  the  defiles,   or  over  the  ridges 
of  the  Andes,  cxcefs  of  cold  and  fatigue,  to  neither  of 
which  they  were  accuftomed,  proved  fatal  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  wretched  attendants.    The  Spaniards,  tho' 

»inore  robuft,  and  inured  to  a  variety  of  climates,  fuf- 
fered  confidcrably,  and  loft  fome  men  ;  but  when  they 
defcendcd  into  the  low  country,  their  diftrefs  increafed. 
During  two  months  it  rained  incefTantly,  without  any 
interval  of  fair  weather  long  enough  to  dry  their  clothes. 
The  vaft  plains  upon  which  they  were  now  entering, 
either  altogether  without  inhabitants,  or  occupied  by 
the  ludeft  and  leaft  induihious  tribes  in  the  New  World, 
yielded  little  fuSfiftencc.  They  could  not  aJvance  a 
ftep  but  ss  they  cut  a  road  through  woods,  or  made  it 
through  marlhes.  Such  inceflunt  toil,  and  continual 
fcarcity  of  food,  fecm  more  than  fuflioitnt  to  have  ex- 
haurted  and  difpirited  any  troops.  But  the  fortitude 
and  perfcveiancc  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  16th  century 
were  infupcrable.  Allured  by  frequent  but  falfe  ac- 
counts of  rich  countries  before  them,  they  perfifted  in 
llrugi'Iing  on,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Coca 
or  Napo,  one  of  the  large  rivers  whofe  waters  pour  in- 
to^ the  Maragnon,  and  contribute  to  its  grandeur. 
There,  with  infinite  labour,  they  built  a  hark,  which 
they  expefted  would  prove  of  great  utility,  both  in 
conveying  them  over  rivers,  in  procuring  provifions, 
and  in  exploring  the  country.  This  was  manned  with 
fO  foldleis,  under  the  command  of  Francis  Orellana, 
the  cfTictr  next  in  rank  to  Pizarro.  The  ftream  car- 
ried tliem  down  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  they  were  loon 
far  ahead  ol  their  countrymen,  who  followed  floft-ly 
4        and  with  difficulty  by  land. 

>na  At  this  diltance  from  his  commander,  Orellana,  a 

lown  you„(r  man  of  an  afpiring  mind,  began  to  fancy  himfelf 
j,,„,„  indepindi.iit  ;  and,  tranfported  with  the  predominant 
Icfcrt's  palhon  of  the  age,  he  formed  the  fcheme  of  dittinguilh- 
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lated  hie  duty  to  his  commander,  and  with  having' 
abandoned  his  fellow- foldiers  in  a  pathlefsdefcrt,  where 
they  had  hardly  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  or  even  of  fafay, 
but  what   were  founded  on  the  fervice  which  they  ex- 
pcfted   from  the  bark,  his  crime  i.s,  in  forr.e  meafure, 
balanced   by  the   glory  of  having  ventured  upon  a  na- 
vigation of  near  2000  leagues,   through   unknown  na- 
tions, in  a  velfel  haftily  confti  ut'led  with  green  timber, 
and  by  very  unfkdful  hands,   without  provifions,  with- 
out a  compafs,   or  a  pilot.      But  his  courage  and  ala- 
crity fupplied  every  deftft.     Committing  himfcit  fear- 
lefsly  to  the  guidance  of  the   ftream,  the   Napo  bote 
him  along  to  the   foutli,  until  he  reached  tlie  great 
channel  of  the  Maragnon.     Turning  with  it  towtards 
the  coaft,  he  held  on  his  courfe  in  thit  direAion.     He 
made  frequent   defccnts  on  both  fides  the  river,  fome- 
times  feizing  by  force  of  arms  the  provifions  of  the 
fierce  favages  feated  on  its  banks-,  arid    fometimcs  pro- 
curing a  fupply  of  food  by  a  frieni'.ly  intercourfe  with 
more  gentle   tribes.     After  a  long   feries  of  dangers, 
which  he  encountered  with  amazing  fortitude,  and  of 
diftrcfles  which  he  fnpported  with  no  Icfs  magmnimi- 
ty,  he  reached  the   ocean,  where  new  perils   awaited 
him.     Thtfc  he  hkewif.;  furmounted,  and  got  fafe  to 
the  Spaniih   fettlemtnt  in  the   ifland  Ciil)agua  ;  from 
thence  he  failed  to  Spain.     The  vanity  natural  to  tra- 
vellers who  vifit  regions  unknown  to  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, and  the  art  of  an  adventurer,   folicitous  to  mag- 
nify his  own  merit,  concurred  in   prompting  him  to 
mingle  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  tiie  marvellous 
in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage.     He  pretended  to  lnve 
difcovcred  nations  fo  iich,tliat  the  roofs  of  their  templts 
were  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  and  defcribed  a  re- 
public of  women  fo  warlike  and  powerful,  as  to  have 
extended   their  dominion  over  a  conliderahle   trart  of 
the  fertile  plains  which  he  had  viCted.    Extravagant  as 
thofe   talcs  were,  they  gave  rife  to  an  opinion,  that  a 
region  abounding  with  gold,  diftinguilhcd  by  the  name 
of  y^V  Doratlo,  and  a  community  of  Amaeons,  were  to 
be  found  m  this  part  of  the  New  World  ;  and  fuch  I3 
the  propenfity  of  mankind  to  believe  what  is  wonder, 
ful,  thiit  it  has  been  flowly,  and  with   liitricnlty,  that 
reafon    and   obfervation  have    exjjloded    tliofe   fables. 
The  voyage,  however,  even  when  llripped  of  every  ro- 
mantic emliellifhment,  defcrves  to  be  recorded,  not  only 
as  one  of  the  moft  memora'  le  occurrences  in  that  ad- 
ventvous  age,  but  cs  the  firft  event  that  led  to  any  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  thofe  immcnfe  regions  that  ftietcli 
eaftward  from  the  An  Ics  to  the  ocean. 

No  words  can  dcfcribe  the  confteriiation  of  Pizarro, 
when  he  did  not  find  the  bork  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Napo  and  Maragnon,  wliere  he  had  ordered  Orellana 
to  wait  for  him.  He  would  not  allow  himfelf  to  fjf- 
peiSt  that  a  man,  whom  he  had  entruftcd  witli  fuch  an 
important  command,  could  be  fo  bafe  and  fo  unfeeling 
as  to  deferl  him  at  fuch  ajuntlure.  But  imputing  his 
ahfcncc  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  fome  unknown 
accident,  he  advanced  above  53  leagues  along  the 
banks  of  the  Maragnon,  cspeAing  every  moment  to 
fee  the  l.iark  appear  v.'ith  a  fupply  of  provifions.  At 
kngth  he  came  up  with  an  officer  whi)ni  Orclljna  had 
ing  himfelf  as  a  difcovercr,  by  following  the  courft-  of  lett  to  periflr  in  the  defert,  becaufe  he  had  the  courage 
the  Maragnon  until  it  joined  the  ocean,  and  by  fur-  to  remonftrate  againil  his  perfidy.  From  him  he  learn- 
vtying  the  vaft  regions  through  which  it  flaws.  Tliis  ed  the  extent  of  Orellana's  crime  ;  and  his  fullowers 
fcheme  of  Orell.iuj's  was  as  bold  as  it  w.-,s  treacherous,  perceived  at  once  their  own  defperate  fituatioii,  whtn 
i'or,  if  he  be  chargeable  with  the  guilt  o''  hiving  vio-  deprived  of  their  onlv  refource.  The  f^irit  of  the  flout- 
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Vera.  >ft  hfarted  veteran  O.'nk  witWn  Mm  ;  and  all  iltmant?- 
'^——^j-^  ej  to  le  led  tsck  inlUntly.  Pizirro,  t'loiifrh  he  af 
j:jt,^P,jjj  fumed  an  appearance  of  tranquillity,  did  not  oppofe 
ftrcfs  of  their  inclination.  Put  '  e  was  now  i  ^oc  miles  from 
<.:oi  zalfs  Qiiito  ;  and  in  thnt  Ion?  marcti  the  Spaniar'!?  cncoun- 
P:zjrroan.ltjpj.(j  harddiips  prratir  linn  thofe  theyliad  endured  in 
lu»  men.      ...  r         .         i        •  i  in-        i 

tpeir  progrefs    outward,  withoflt    tTf    arunnjr  fiopes 

which  then  foothed  and  anirnatnl  tlie-n  undr  their  fuf- 
ferine;3.    Hunc^er  compelled  tin  m  to  feed  on  roots  and 
berries,  to  eat  all  their  dogs  nnd  horfes,  to  devour  the 
rrof*  loathfome  reptllt^s,  and  even  to  p-nnw  the  leather 
of  theij'faddlcs  and    fword  hrlt<.      Four   tho'ifiiid  In- 
dians, and    7  10    Rpiniar 's,  pcrifhed   in  this  wild  rnd 
difallrous  expedition,  which  continue'  near  two  years; 
and  a=;  50  men  were  al  oard  the  br.rk  \<ith  Orellana, 
"only  80  (rot  back  to  Quito.      ThcK'   were  naked  like 
ff  vitjes,  and  fo  emaciated   with   f;im'ne,  or  worn   out 
with   fatijjue,  that   they  had  more  the  appearance  of 
.J       fpeftres  than  of  men. 
A  confpira.      But,  inftead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  repofe  which 
cy  fwmccl  his  condition   reqiu'red,    Piz*rro,   on   entering  Quito, 
againll  thcj^jfj^pfi  accounts  of  a  fatal  event  that  thre  tened  cala. 
*         "''    mitics  more  drcadf\il  to  Iiim  than  thrfe  throiif^'i  which 
he  had  pafTeid.     Trom  the  Uml   that  hi.s  brotlier  maJe 
that  partial  tiivifion  of  his  conquifta  which   has  been 
ir.entloned,    the    adherents  of   Almagro,    confidering 
themfelves  as  p-.ofciilicd  by   the  pnrty   in   power,   no 
lon^rcr  entertained  any  ho-pe  oF  bttterinj;  their  condi- 
tion.      Great    numbers   in  defpair   reforted    to   I,ima, 
where  the  houfe  of  younj^   Almrgro  was   always  open 
to  them  :   and  the   (lender   portion  of  his  father's  for- 
•iine,  which  the  ijovernor  ^allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was 
fpent  in   affotdinc;   them   fubfiilen 'e.     The  warm   at- 
tachment with  which  tverv   perfon  who   ferved  un  'er 
the  elder  Almagro  devoted  himfelftohis  interefls,  tfas 
quickly  transferred  to  hia  fon,  who  was  now  grown  np 
to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  polTcncd  all  the  qualities 
which  captivate  the  affei^ions  of  foidiers.    Of  a  grace- 
ful appearance,  dext.rous  at  all  martial  exercifea,  bold, 
open,  generous,  he  feemed  to  he  forn'ed  for  command  ; 
and  as  his  faihet,  confcioiia  of  his  own  inferiority  from 
the  total  want  of  education,  had  been  extremely  atten- 
tive to  have  him  in'lruCled.  in  every  fcience  becoming 
ii   gentleman,   the  accomplifhments  which  he  had  ac- 
quired heightened  the  rtfpeft  of  his  followers,  as  they 
gave  him  diftinflion  and  eminence  among  illiterate  ad- 
venturers.     In  this  young  man  the  Alm.agrians  f»und 
a  point  of  union  which  they  wanted  ;  and  looking  up 
to   him  as  their   head,  were   ready   to   unjertake  sny 
thing  for  his  advancement.     Nor  was  .-ffcftion  for  Al- 
rtiagro  their   only  incitement  j  they  were   urged  on  by 
their  own  diftreiles.     Many  of  them,  deftitute  of  com- 
mon  necelTarics,  and    weaiy  of  loitering  away  life,  a 
burden  10  their  chief,  or  to  fuch  of  their  aflbciatet  as 
bad  faved  fome  remnant  of  their  fortune  from  pillage 
and  confifcaticn,  longed  inspatiently  for  an  orcafion  to 
exert  their  aftivity   and  courage,  and  began  to  delihe- 
rate  how  they  might  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  all 
their  mifery.     Their  frequent  cabals  did  not  pafs  un- 
obfeived  ;  and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be  on  his 
guard  againft  men  who  meditated  fome  defpcrate  deed, 
end  had  refolution  to  execut-  it.     But,  either  from  the 
Dative    intrepidity  of  bis  mind,  or  from   contempt  of 
j,erfon3  whofe  poverty  rendered  their  machinations  of 
Stti:  coDfcquence.  be  difregarJed  the  admonitions  of 
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h'a  friends.  "  Be  in  no  pain  (faid  he  carelefsly)  a-  Tc'i 
hnut  my  I'fe  ;  it  is  perfeftly  fafe,  as  long  as  every  man  ^~~v~ 
iu  Peru  knows  that  I  can  in  a  moment  put  him  to 
death  who  dsrcs  to  harbour  a  thought  againft  it." 
This  fecutiry  gave  the  Almigrians  full  Icifure  to  digeft 
and  ripen  every  part  of  their  fchcme  ;  and  Juan  de  Her- 
rada,  an  ofricer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the  charge 
of  Almagro's  education,  took  the  lead  in  their  conful- 
tations,  with  all  the  zeal  which  that  connexion  mfpi- 
red,  and  with  all  the  aithorty  which  the  afenhmt 
that  he  was  known  to  have  over  the  mind  of  liis  pupil 
gave  him.  . 

On  Sunday,  the  2f>th  of  June,  at  mid-day,  the  fei- Wl.o'ii 
fon  of  trarquillily  and  repofe  in  all  fultry  climates,  n''U>uej» 
Herrada,  at  the  head  of  18  of  the  molt  determined 
conf;  irntor'i,  fr'Ilied  out  of  Aln<agro's  houfe  in  com- 
plete armour  ;  an  !  drav;ing  their  fwords,  as  they  ad- 
vanced hr.llily  towards  the  L'overnor's  palace,  cried  out, 
*'  Lonj  live  the  king,  but  let  the  tyrant  die."  Their 
alFociates,  warned  of  their  motions  by  n  fignal,  were 
in  arms  at  different  ft  itions  ready  to  fupport  them. 
Though  Pizarro  was  ufually  furrounded  by  fuch  a  nu- 
merous train  of  attendants  as  fuited  the  ma.;nificeiice 
of  the  moll  opulent  fubjecl  of  the  age  in  which  he  li- 
ved, yet  as  he  was  juH  nfen  from  table,  and  m  )ft  of 
his  own  domcllics  had  retired  to  their  own  apartments^ 
the  conspirators  pafled  through  the  two  outer  courts 
of  the  palace  iinobfer\'eJ.  They  were  at  the  hottonv 
of  the  ftaircafe,  before  a  paq;e  in  waiting  coulj  give 
the  alarm  to  hte  mafter,  who  wasconverfing  wiihateV 
friends  in  a  large  hall.  The  governor,  whofe  Heady 
min  1  no  form  of  danger  cuulJ  ;ippa!,  ftaning  up,  call- 
ed for  arms,  and  commanded  t  rancifco  dc  Chaves  to 
make  fall  the  door.  But  that  officer,  who  did  not  re- 
tiin  fo  much  prefence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent 
order,  running  to  the  top  of  the  Uaircsfe,  wildly  aflc- 
ed  the  conlpirators  what  they  meanc,  and  whither  they 
were  going  ?  Inftead  of  snfwering,  they  flabbed  him 
to  the  heart,  and  burft  into  the  hall.  Some  of  the  pcr- 
fons  who  v\eie  there  threw  themfelves  from  the  win- 
dows ;  othcrj  attempted  to  fly  ;  and  a  few  drawings 
their  fwords,  followed  their  leader  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment. The  confpiratois,  animated  with  having  the 
objeA  of  their  vengeance  now  in  view,  rufhed  forward 
after  them.  Pizarro,  with  no  other  arms  than  his  fword 
and  buckler,  defended  the  entry,  and,  iupportcd  by 
hi]  halt-brother  Alcantara  and  his  little  knot  of 
fiicnds,  maintained  the  unequal  conteit  wich  intrepidity 
worthy  of  his  p»ft  exploits,  ;!nd  with  ttie  vigour  of  a 
youthful  combatant.  "  Coura^je  (cried  he),  compa- 
nions, we  are  yet  enow  to  m.ike  thofe  traitors  repent 
of  their  audacity."  But  the  BrineiT  of  the  confpira- 
tors  protefted  them,  while  every  thrull  they  made  took 
efFeft.  Alcantara  fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet ;  his 
other  defendants  were  mortally  wounded.  The  gover- 
nor, fo  weary  that  he  could  hardly  wield  his  fwoid, 
and  no  lunger  able  to  parry  the  many  weapons  fu- 
rioufly  aimed  at  him,  received  a  deadly  thrull  full  in  his 
throat,  funk  to  the  ground,  and  expired. 

As  foon  as  he  was  (l.iin,  the  afTjffin!  ran  out  into 
the  ftreets,  and  waving  their  bloody  fwords,  proclaim- 
ed the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Above  200  of  their  affo- 
ciates  having  joined  them,  they  conduced  young  Al- 
magro in  folemn  proceffion  throujjh  the  city  ;  and  af- 
feabling  the  r.agillratcs  and  principal  citizens,  com- 
6  pcUed, 
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pfUeJ  tVicm  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful  fiiccefTor  to 
his  father  in  his  government  I'he  palace  of  Plzarro, 
together  with  t!ie  houfcs  of  feveral  of  his  adherepts, 
we're  plUigcci  !iy  the  foldiers;  who  hal  the  fitisfaAion 
at  once  of  bclnj  avenved  r-n  their  en-'niies,  and  of  en- 
riching^ theiiiftlves  hy  ilie  fpoils  of  thofe  through  whofe 
hands  all  the  wealth  of  Pt- tii  had  palled. 

The  new  governor  marched  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  in  order  to  redu.e  fuch  pU -ci  as  refufe  '.  to 
acknoA'lcdge  his  authority.  A  muluiude  of  ruffians 
joined  him  on  his  march.  His  army  !  reatlied  nothing 
but  vengeance  and  (lunder;  every  thinij  gave  way  he- 
fore  it.  If  the  mi'itiry  talents  of  the  ifeneral  had 
equalled  the  an'.our  of  his  troops,  the  war  had  ended 
here.  Unhappily  for  Almagro,  he  hail  loll  his  con- 
dudlor  John  de  Herradn.  His  Inexperience  made 
him  fall  into  the  fnarcs  that  were  laid  for  him  by  Pe- 
dro Alvarts,  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
oppofite  party.  He  lolt,  in  attempting  to  unravel  his 
plots,  that  time  that  he  ought  to  have  employed  in 
fighting.  In  thefe  circumllancea,  an  event,  which  no 
one  cr.uld  have  forefeeii,  happened  to  chan^je  the  face 
of  affairs. 

The  liorntiate  Vaca  dl  Caftro,  who  had  heen  fent 
from  Europe  to  try  the  murderers  of  old  Almagro,  ar- 
rived at  Peru.  As  he  \ms  appointed  to  afTume  the 
government  in  cafe  Pizarro  was  no  more,  all  who  had 
not  fold  themfelves  to  the  tyrant  haftened  to  acknow- 
ledge liim.  Un-j<-rtainty  and  jealoufy,  whlih  had  for 
too  long  a  time  kept  them  difpcrfed,  were  ro  longer 
an  obftacle  to  their  re  union  Caftro,  who  was  as  le- 
folute  as  if  he  had  grown  old  in  the  ftrvice,  <^id  not 
fuller  their  impatience  to  languifli,  but  inftantly  led 
them  againft  the  tnemy  The  two  armies  eni^-aged  at 
Chapas  on  the  ifith  of  September  l  ^42,  and  fought 
with  inexprelTib'e  obftinacy.  Vltlorv,  after  having 
v.-avered  a  long  time,  at  the  clofe  of  the  day  decided, 
in  (avour  of  that  party  whofe  caufe  wai»  the  moll  juil 
Thofe  among  the  rebels  wl.o  were  moft  tr"'hy,  dread 
ing  to  langu!(h  under  dif};raretul  tortures,  provoked 
the  conquerors  to  mur.ltr  them,  crying  out,  like  men 
ill  dcfpair.  It  zvai  I  who  lilleil  Pi%nno.  Their  chief 
was  taken  priioner,  and  died  on  the  fcaFold. 

While  thefe  fccnes  of  h(<rror  were  tianfaCting  in  A- 
merica,  the  Spaniards  in  Europe  were  emplojeil  in 
lindinij  out  expedients  totem  inate  them  ;  though  no 
incafures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  them.  Peru  had 
only  been  made  fuljcft  to  the  audience  of  ''.mama, 
*hii.h  was  too  remote  to  fuptrintcnd  the  maintenance 
of  good  order,  and  had  too  little  influence  to  make  its 
decrees  refperted.  A  fupreme  tribunal  was  thin  efta 
bliflied  at  Lima  for  the  dlfpenfatii  n  of  jull'ce,  which 
was  to  be  inverted  with  authority  fufficitnt  to  enf^oric 
and  to  reward  a  due  o!  edience  to  the  laws.  Blafco 
Nunez  Vela,  who  ])rtfidv;d  in  it  as  v'ccroy,  arrived,  In 
I  544,  attended  l.y  his  fuhordinatcs  p.  cfiicc,  and  found 
tvevy  thing  in  the  nioft  dreadful  difordcr. 

To  put  an  end  to  thele  tumults  which  now  fuV.flH- 
ed,  w<  ulii  have  required  a  profound  i;<iiiu:,  ind  many 
(  llier  qualities  which  are  l<-ldom  united.  Nunez.  Ind 
none  ot  thefe  advantagts.  Nature  had  c  n'y  given  hiin 
pro'  ity,  firmneN  aiid  ardour  ;  ^nd  he  ha  !  t^ken  no 
pains  to  improve  ihefc  gitts  With  thefe  virtues,  which 
were  almoll  dcfcdts  in  hu  lituation,  he  began  to  fullil 


his  commifllon,  without  regard  to  plactJ,  perfons,  or     P«f"- 
circumftances.  '""^ 

Contrary  to  tlie  opinion  of  all  intelligent  perfons,  g^^  ,.  „. 
who  wiflicd  that  he  fliould  wait  for  fr=fh  inftrudionsJuiSl  of  the 
from  Europe,  he  puhhlhed  ordinances,  which  declared  viceroy  Ni. 
that  the  hinds  the  conquerors  had  feiztd  Ihould  not°'"  '<•'*• 
pafa  to  th-*Ir  defcendints,  and  which  dlfpoffeffed  thofe 
who  had  t.iken  p  irc  in  the  civ'l  commotions.  All  the 
Peruvians  who  had  been  endaved  fiy  monks,  bilhops, 
and  perfons  belonging  to  the  government,  were  de- 
clared free.  Thofe  who  belonged  to  other  maflerj 
were  to  be  freed  from  their  duckies  at  the  death  of 
their  oopreffors.  They  could  no  longer  be  compelled 
to  bury  themf-dves  In  the  mines,  nor  could  any  kind  of 
labour  be  cxancd  from  them  without  payment.  Their 
tribute  was  fixed.  The  Spaniards  who  travelled  on 
foot  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  t;.king  three  In- 
dians to  carry  their  biggage  ;  and  thofe  who  travelled 
on  horfeb^ck,  of  the  rls^ht  of  taking  five.  The  ca- 
ciques were  dIfchargeJ  from  the  obligation  of  furniili- 
ing  t!ie  traveller  and  his  retinue  with  provillons  gratis. 
Other  tvrinnlcal  eUaMilhnients  alfo  would  foon  have 
been  profcri'  ed  ;  an  1  the  conquered  people  were  on 
the  eve  of  being  flifltered  under  the  proteclion  of 
laws,  whiih  would  at  leaft  have  tempered  the  rigours 
of  the  right  of  conqueft,  if  even  they  had  not  entirely 
repaired  the  InjuflLe  of  them  ;  but  it  fhould  feem  that 
the  Spanlfh  government  was  only  to  be  unfortunate  ia 
the  good  it  attempted  to  eflfeft. 

A  change  fo  unexpecfed  tilled  thofe  with  confter- 
natlon  who  faw  their  fortunes  -relted  from  thim,  or 
who  loft  the  flattering  hope  of  tranfmltting  them  ta 
their  pofterity  Even  thofe  who  were  not  affefted  by 
thefe  intereftcd  views,  being  accullomed  to  look  upon 
the  Indians  as  the  inftruments  and  viftlms  of  their 
avarice,  had  no  conception  that  any  other  ideas  could 
prtvail  concerning  them.  From  aftonlfhment  they 
proceeded  to  in  !ignation,  murmuring,  and  fedltion. 
Ti  e  viceroy  was  degraded,  put  in  irons,  and  ba- 
nllhed  to  a  defcrt  Ifland,  till  he  could  be  conveyed  to 
Spain. 

Gonzales  Pizarro  was  then  returned  from  his  hazir- 
dous  es'ie-dition,  which  had  employed  him  long  enough 
to  prevent  him  fiom  taking  a  •  art  in  thofe  rcvoluliorn 
which  had  fo  rapidly  fucecedcd  each  other.  The  an- 
archy he  found  prevailing  at  his  retuin,  infplred  him 
with,  the  i  lea  of  ftizing  tlie  fuprcnie  authoriiy.  W\■^ 
fame  snd  his  forces  made  it  impoffible  that  this  (lioulj 
be  refufcd  him  ;  but  his  u'"urpalion  was  marked  with 
lo  manv  enormities,  that  Nunrz  was  regretted.  He  was 
recalled  from  exile,  and  foou  colledlcd  a  fufficieiit 
rumber  ot  forces  to  en:ble  him  to  take  the  field.  Ci- 
vil commotions  were  then  rene-^v-d  with  extreme  fury 
by  b  .th  parties.  No  quarter  was  .dhed  or  given  on 
either  fide.  The  Inllans  took  part  in  this  as  they  hid 
dont  In  the  preceding  wars ;  fome  ran.jed  themfelves 
under  the  Ibindird  (jf  the  viceroy,  other*  under  the 
baiiiu-rs  of  Gonzales.  From  i  i;,coc  to  20,coo  of  thefe 
unhappy  wretthcs,  who  were  fc.Uter.d  about  in  each 
army,    dragged   up  the   artillery,   levelled    the    roadf,  , 

carried  the  baggsge,  and  dellroyed  i>ne  another.  ThtirHe  isovrr- 
conquerors  haltauJ^t  them  to  be  fanijuinary.      Aftert'mcanl 
a  variety  ot  advantages  for  a  long  tiinc  alternately  ob-  i,        '^ 
tained,  fortune  at  length  favoured  the  rebellion  un!crp,j^^ 
D  d  i  the 
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VcTM.      t})e  ^jIIs  of  Qiiito  in  the  n.onth  of  January,  in  the  year 
'    '      1 545  ;  r.nd  Nunez  with  the  greateft   part  of  his  men 
were  maffacred. 

Pizarro  took  the  roaJ  of  Lima,  where  they  were 
dtliicnitin^  on  the  certirn.  nits  with  which  they  (hould 
rfccivc  him.  Some  officers  wifhei  that  a  canopy 
ftoul.l  be  cnrricd  for  liim  to  m:irch  under,  after  the 
manner  of  kinf,-8.  Otheis,  witli  adulation  dill  more 
fxtravajont,  pretcn.'ed  thrt  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
toun,  and  even  fom*  liriifes,  mull  he  pu'ied  down; 
as  was  the  cullom  at  Rome,  when  a  general  ohtalned 
the  honour'  of  a  triumj-h.  Corzalcs  contented  l:im- 
felf  with  makin.,'  his  entrance  on  horfeback,  preceded 
by  hij  i'eiuenant,  who  m-.rched  on  foot.  Four  bifhops 
accompanied  him,  ani  he  was  foUowei)  by  the  magi- 
flratts.  The  llreets  were  ftrswn  with  flower?,  an  1 
the  air  refoiinded  with  the  noife  of  bells  and  vari- 
ous mufic'l  inllruments.  This  homage  totally  turned 
the  head  of  a  tran  naturally  haughty,  .ind  of  confined 
iiieas.  He  fpoke  and  aded  in  the  moll  dtfpotic  man- 
ner. 

H.id  Gonzales  pofTelTed  judgment  and  the  appear- 
ance of  moderation,  it  would  have  been  poffiblc  for 
him  to  render  himftlf  indtpendent.  The  princip;d 
peifonsof  hie  party  wiflied  it.  The  majority  would  have 
beheld  this  event  with  inditfercnce,  and  the  rell  would 
have  been  obliged  to  coufent  to  it.  Blind  cruelti**,  in- 
fatiable  avarice,  and  unbounded  pride,  altered  thefe 
t'iifpofitions.  Even  thofe,  whofe  interefts  were  con- 
netled  with  thofe  of  the  tyrant,  wilhed  for  a  deli- 
verer. 
4''  Such  a  deliverer  arrived  from  Europe  In  the  perfon 

Anendrutpf  jj,g  licentiate  Pedro  di  la  Gafca.  The  fquadron 
Wei  by  2'"'  '"^  provinces  of  the  mountains  immediately  aci  Is- 
Pe(fro  (ii  !a  re  1  for  a  ptifon  who  wis  invelled  with  a  lawful  autho- 
liafca.  rJy  to  govern  them.  Thofe  who  lived  concealed  in 
dcftrto,  caverns,  and  forefts,  quitted  their  retreats  to 
join  him.  Gorzales,  who  faw  no  refource  left  to 
fupport  him  but  in  fome  great  atcbievement,  took  the 
road  of  Cuzco,  with  a  refolution  to  tr've  battle.  At 
fome  leagues  diflance  from  this  place  he  met  the  royal 
army,  and  attacked  it  on  the  9th  of  June  1548.  One 
of  his  lieutenants,  feeing  him  abandoned  at  the  firll 
charge  by  his  beft  foldiers,  advifed  him  to  throw  him- 
felf  into  the  enemy's  battalion,^,  and  perilh  like  a  Ro- 
man :  but  this  weak  man  chofe  rather  to  furrendcr,  and 
end  his  life  on  a  fcaffold.  Carvajal,  a  more  able  war- 
rior, and  more  ferocious  than  himfelf,  was  quartered. 
Tlii<;  man,  vhen  he  was  expiring,  boafted  that  he  had 
maffacred  with  his  own  hand  14CO  Spaniards  and 
2c,ooo  Indians. 

Such  was  the  laft  fcene  of  a  tragedy,  of  which 
every  eft  has  been  m;  -ked  with  blood.  The  govern- 
ment was.  moderate  enough  not  to  continue  the  pro- 
fcriptions  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  horrid  cala- 
niilits  they  had  fuffertd  kept  the  Spaniards  in  the 
bounds  of  fubjeclion.  What  ftill  remained  of  that 
commotion  that  had  been  raifed  in  their  minds,  Infcn- 
fibly  funk  into  a  c^lm  ;  and  the  ceuntry  hath  remained 
in  quiet  ever  fince. 
.,    f^  With  regard  to  the  Peruvians,  the  mod  cruel  mea- 

i.f  the  I'e-    fures  were  taken  to  render  it  impoStible  tor  them  to  re- 
luviiiis.       bet.      Tupac  Amaru,  the  htir  of  their  lad  king,  had 
taken  refuse  in  fome  remote  mountain?,  where  he  lived 
in  peace.    There  he  was  fo  dofcfy  furroutided  by  the 
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troops  which  had  been  fent  cut  againd  Iilm,  that  he 
was  forced  to  furrender.  The  viceroy  Francis  de  To- 
lei'.o  caufcd  him  to  be  accufed  of  feveral  crimes  that 
he  had  not  committed,  and  for  which  he  was  behead- 
ed in  157?.  All  the  other  defcendants  of  the  Incas 
fhared  the  fame  fate,  under  pretence  thdt  they  h.id 
confplred  againd  their  conquerors.  The  horror  of 
thefe  enormities  excited  fo  univcrfal  an  indii^natlou 
both  in  the  OH  and  the  New  World,  th.it  Philip  II. 
thought  himfdf  oldiged  to  difavow  them  ;  but  the 
infamous  policy  of  this  prince  was  fo  notorious,  that 
no  credit  was  given  to  this  appearance  of  his  jullicc  and 
humanity. 

The  empire  of  Peru,  at  the  time  it  was  fubdued,  Ejte 
extended  along  the  South  Sea,  from  the  river  of''"^""i 
Emeralds  to  Chili,  and  on  the  land  lide  to  Popayan, 
according  to  fome  geogtaphcis.  It  contained  with- 
in its  extent  that  famous  chain  of  mountains  which 
rifcs  in  the  Terra  Magell.inica,  and  is  gradually  loll 
in  Mexico,  in  order  to  unite,  as  it  fliould  fecm,  the 
fouthtin  parts  of  America  with  the  northern 
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It  Is  now  divided  into  three  grand  divifions  or  audi- 


graph). 


ences  ;  Quito,  Limn,  or  Los  Reyes,  and  Los  Cliarcos.  ^^ 
As  to  its  climate,  mine«,  foil,  and  produce,  they  dif-P'ovinc 
fer  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  (.iuno. 

The  extenfive  province  of  (^ito  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Popayan,  and  includes  a  pait  of  that  govern- 
ment, alfo  by  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  ;  on  the  fouth  by 
the  governments  of  Piura  and  Chachapoyas ;  on  tlie 
ead  it  extends  over  the  wliolc  government  of  Maynas 
and  the  river  of  the  Amazons  to  the  meridian,  which 
divides  the  .Spanlfh  from  the  Portugucfe  dominions  ; 
and  on  the  wed  it  is  bounded  by  the  Souch  Sea  ;  ex- 
tending, according  to  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  600  league* 
in  length,  and  about  200  in  its  greatcll  breadth  ;  but 
this  greatly  exceeds  the  computation  of  all  other  geo- 
graphers. He  however  obferves,  that  it  mud  be  own- 
ed a  great  part  of  thofe  vad  dominions  are  cither  In- 
habited by  nations  of  Indians,  or  have  not  hitherto 
been  fufJiciently  peopled  by  the  Spaniards,  if  indeed 
they  have  been  thoroughly  known  ;  and  that  all  the 
parts  that  can  properly  be  fald  to  be  peopled,  and 
aftually  fulje£l  to  the  Spanidi  government,  arc  tholc 
intercepttd  by  the  two  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes, 
which.  In  comparifon  to  the  extent  of  the  country, 
may  be  termed  a  dreet  or  lane,  15  leagues,  or  fome- 
timcs  more,  from  ead  to  wed  ;  to  this  mud  be  added 
feveral  detached  governmervts,  feparated  by  the  very 
extenlive  trafts  Inhabited  by  free  Indians. 

The  climate  of  Quito  differs  from  lU  others  in  theClimiM 
fame  parallel,  fince  even  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone,  f"fun«i 
or  although  under  the  cquinoflial,  the  heat  is  not  only  ".  ''"' 
very  tolenble,  but  even  in  feme  places  the  cold  is  pain- 
ful ;  while  others  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  perpe- 
tual fpring,  the  fields  being  condantly  covered  with 
verdure,  and  enamelled  with  floweis  of  the  mod  lively 
colours.  The  mlldnefs  of  the  clim?,te,  free  from  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  condant  equality  of 
the  day  and  night,  tender  this  country,  which  from  itj 
iituftion  might  be  ihoufjht  to  be  parched  by  the  con- 
dant heat  of  the  fun,  and  fcarcely  Inliabitslile,  both 
pleafant  and  fertile  ;  for  nature  has  here  difpenfed  her 
llcnings  with  fo  liberal  a  hand,  that  this  country  in  fe- 
veral refpe^ls  furpaffes  thofe  of  the  temperate  zones, 
where  the  viciflitudes  of  winter  and  fumn:er,  and  the 

change 
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cLan^e  from  heat  to  cold,  caiiie  the  extremes  of  both 
-'to  be  more  fcnfibly  felt.  However,  in  fiitferent  parts 
of  the  cointry,  the  air  js  very  different  ;  in  one  part 
are  mountains  of  a  ftupepdous  height  and  mngnitu  le, 
with  their  fumniits  covered  with  fnow.  The  plains 
are  temperate,  the  valleys  hot,  and,  accordinj^  to  the 
high  or  low  fituation  of  the  country,  are  found  all  the 
variety  of  jjra.lations  in  temperature  poflible  to  Le  con- 
ceived hetwecn  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Quito,  the  capital,  in  o"  13  fouth  litiuidc,  and  77" 
50'  well  longitude  from  Green ivieh,  13  fo  h:ippily  li. 
tuated,  that  neither  heit  nor  cold  are  trou'-lcfome, 
though  both  may  be  felt  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and 
what  renders  this  equality  more  deliglitful  is,  thit  it  is 
condant  throufi;hout  the  whole  year,  the  difference  be- 
twem  the  feafons  beinp  fcarce  perceptibl-.'.  Indeed 
the  morninf^s  are  cool,  the'remainder  ot  the  day  warm, 
and   the  n'ghts  of   an    agreealle   temperature.       Scc 

Q_t'ITO. 

The  winds,  whiLh  are  pure  and  falubrious,  blow  for 
the  mod  part  from  north  to  fouth,  but  never  with  any 
violence-,  though  they  foinetimes  ihift  their  quarters, 
but  witl'.out  any  regard  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  Such 
li,;n2l  advantages  refulting  from  the  clim?.te,  foil,  and 
sfpeil  of  this  country,  would  be  lufrieient  to  ten  ler  it 
the  mod  enviable  fpot  upon  earth,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to 
he  the  mod  elevated,  if,  whdil  enjoying  thcle  delights, 
the  inhabitants  were  not  hatalTed  by  terror,  and  ex- 
pofe  1  to  continual  danger;  for  here  tremendous  tem- 
peils  of  thunder  and  lightning  prevad,  which  are  fuffi- 
clent  to  app'l  the  ftoutell  heart  ;  whiill  earthquakes 
frequently  >")read  univerful  apprehenfions,  and  fo.ne- 
timcs  bury  cities  in  ruins. 

The  diitlnclion  of  winter  and  fummer  conftfts  in  a 
very  minute  difference  ;  the  interval  between  the  month 
of  September  .  nd  thofe  of  April,  May,  or  June,  is  here 
called  the  winter  feafon,  an',  the  other  months  ccm.pcfe 
the  fummer.  In  the  former  feafon  the  rain  chiefly  pre- 
vails, and  in  the  latter  the  inhabitants  frequently  enjoy 
whole  days  of  fine  weatlier  ;  but  whenever  the  rains  are 
dilVontinucd  for  above  a  for t nigh c,  the  iiihabitants  are  In 
the  \itrooll  conllernation,  and  public  prayers  are  oSered 
up  for  their  return.  On  tfic  other  hand,  when  they  con- 
tinue a  flinrt  time  without  ir.teru.HTii);!,  the  like  fears 
ptcvail,  and  the  churches  are  again  crowded  with  fuppli- 
caiits  to  obtan  fine  weather  ;  for  a  long  droiglit  pro- 
duces dangerous  difeafes,  and  a  continual  rain,  without 
intervals  of  funfhine,  dellroys  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  city  o(  Quito,  however,  enjoys  one  peculiar  advan- 
tage in  being  tree  from  tnufl<etots  and  other troublefame 
infefts,  fuch  as  fJtas  and  venemcus  reptdeii,  except  the 
nr^ua,  ax  pique,  which  is  a  very  fmall  infedl  fhaped  like 
a  f?.;a,  but  hardly  vilihlc  to  the  fight.     See  Chegoe. 

The  fertility  of  the  foil  here  is  Incredible,  for  the 
fruits  and  beauties  of  the  leveral  feafons  are  villi  le  at 
llie  fame  time  ;  and  the  curious  European  oblcrvts  with 
a  pleafuig  admiration,  ihal  wbile  h)me  herbs  of  thC 
field  are  fading,  others  of  the  fame  kind  are  fpringing 
up  ;  while  fome  flowers  lofe  iheir  beautv,  others  blo.v 
to  continue  the  enamelled  pr.ifpeft  :  thus  when  the 
fruits  of  the  trc-s  have  attained  their  maturity,  and  the 
leaves  hegin  to  change  their  colour,  f'lclh  le.ivts  bl.if'- 
fom,  and  fruits  ire  fcen  in  their  proper  gradations  iri 
fi/.eand  iipcnef<  on  the  fame  tree.  Tlie  fame  inceff-.nt 
fertility  is  coufpicuous  \a  the  corn,  both  reaping  and 


fowing  being  carried  on  at  the  fnme  time  :  ft>  that  the  Pc'm. 
declivities  of  the  neighbouring  hills  exhibit  all  the  beau-  "  v  ■' 
ties  of  the  four  feafons  in  one  a'fem'  lage.  Though  all 
this  Is  generally  feen,  yet  there  is  a  fectledtime  for  the 
grand  hnrvcd  :  yet  fometimes  the  mcft  favourable  fea- 
fon for  fowing  in  one  place  Is  a  month  or  two  after  that 
of  another,  though  tlieir  dillauce  does  not  exceed  three 
or  fo'ir  leagues.  Thus  in  different  fpots,  and  fome- 
times  in  one  and  the  fame,  fowing  and  reaping  ars 
performed  tliroughout  the  whole  year,  the  for.vardnel'3 
or  retardment  naturally  arh'ing  from  the  different  li- 
tu:ition<',  fuch  as  mountain?,  riling  grounds,  plain', 
and  valleys ;  and  the  temperature  being  different  la 
each,  the  befl  times  for  performing  the  Icveral  opeia- 
tiou'!  of  hufomdry  mu!f  alio  ditfer. 

The  chirnnoya  is  conlidercd  as  one  of  the  mo(f  deli- 
cious fruits  in  the  world.  Its  dimenlionj  are  varioui,  - 
being  from  one  to  five  inches  I.t  diameter.  Its  figure 
is  imierfeelly  round,  limited  towards  the  l>aik,  where 
it  forms  a  kind  of  navel  ;  but  all  the  other  parts  are 
nearly  circular.  It  is  covered  with  a  thin  foft  Iheii, 
which  adheres  io  clofely  to  the  pulp  as  not  to  he  fcpa- 
rated  from  it  without  a  knife.  The  outwatd  coat  Ij  • 
green,  variegated  with  prominent  veins,  forming  all 
over  it  a  kind  of  net-work.  The  pulp  is  white,  and  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  juice  refenibllng  honey,  of  a 
fweet  tailc,  mixed  with  a  gentle  acid  of  a  moil  exquiiitc 
flavour.  The  feeds  are  formed  in  fcreral  paits  of  the 
pulp,  and  are  fomewhat  flat.  The  tree  is  high  and 
tufted,  the  Ikm  large  and  round,  but  with  fome  ine- 
qualities, full  of  elliptic  leaves,  terminating  in  a  point, 
Th*  1  loflom  differs  little  from  the  colour  of  the  leaves, 
which  is  a  darkifli  green  ;  and  though  far  from  being 
beautiful,  is  remarkable  for  its  incomparable  fiagiance. 

'l\\i  granaiUUa  in  its  fhape  refembles  an  hen's  egg, 
but  is  larger.  The  outlide  of  the  fhell  is  fmooth, 
gloffy,  and  of  a  faint  carnation  colour,  and  the  infiJe 
white  an(i  foft.  The  ihell  contains  a  vifcous  liquid 
fuidlarce  full  of  very  fraall  and  delicate  grains,  lefs 
lard  than  t!;ofe  of  the  pomegranate.  This  medullary 
ful  fiance  is  feparated  from  the  IhcU  by  a  fme  and  tranf- 
parent  membrane.  Its  fruit  has  a  delightful  fweetnefs 
blended  with  acidity,  very  cordial  and  lefrefhing,  and 
fo  wholcfome,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  eating  to 
excefs. 

T\ic  frut'il/a,  or  Peruvian  flrawberry,  is  very  different 

from  that  of  Europe  in  fize  ;  for  though  they  are  hero 

generally  not  above  an  inch  In  length,  they  are  much 

larger  in  other  parts  of  Peru  ;  but  their  talle,  thougli 

juicy,  and   not  unpalatable,  is  not  equal   to  thole  in 

Europe. 

The  counti7  is  obferved  to  abound  more  i;i  women,  ■   i"* 
,.  Li-i  1,1  1..  Inlnl>ii4nt», 

ttian  in  men,  wttica  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  thofe 

caufes  which  induce  men  to  leave  their  country,  as  tra- 

vcllin/,  commerce,  and  war,  naturally  bring  over  more 

men  from  Europe  than  women.      But  there  are  many 

families  in  which  there  wn  a  number  of  dau^jhtcrs, 

without  one  fun  among  them.     The  women  enjoy  a 

better  Hate  of  health  than  the  men,   which  may   be 

owing  in  fome  meal'ure  to  the  cliiiate,  and  more  p  r- 

ticularly  to  the  early  intemperance  and  voluptuoufnefs 

of  the  other  fcx. 

The  Creoles  are  well  made,  of  a  proper  flature,  and 

cf  a  lively  and  agreeable  countenance.     The  Melli/.o^ 

art  alfo  in  jjeneral  well  made,  often  taller  tliaa  the  or- 

dinarv 
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Tfru,  dmary  fize,  very  robuft,  anJ  have  an  agrscaMe  air.  The 
*■'  f™-'  InJianii,  both  men  and  women,  are  com.nonly  low  of 
ftature,  thoujih  iUong  and  well  prop,;rtioncJ  :  b  it 
iT!Ore  nnttir:il  defeats  are  to  be  found  aUiOnj;  ihtm  ih-in 
in  any  of  the  reft.  Some  are  remarkably  (horl,  feme 
idiots,  ',iim'>,  or  blind.  Their  hair  is  gcneraliy  thick, 
and  lonp,  which  thty  wear  loofe  on  their  (houUlcrs  ; 
but  the  Indian  women  pi 'it  theirs  behind  with  a  rib- 
hon,  an  1  cut  thit  before  v  little  above  the  lye  '.rows, 
from  one  ear  to  the  other.  The  qrcdtifl  .''ifgrace  that 
tan  be  offered  to  ,in  Indian  of  either  fex  is  lo  cut  off 
their  h.iir  ;  for  whatever  eoiporai  punifhmtnt  their 
niaflers  think  proper  to  infl'Cl  on  tiitm,  thty  bear  with 
patieice  ;  bn.t  this  zflV  nt  lliey  ntvfr  forgive  ;  an  1  ac- 
ccrdingly  the  government  has  ir.lerpofe?!,  and  limited 
this  pvinifhmer.t  to  tic  mofl  enormous  rriincs  i  he 
col  Mir  o(  the  hail  is  j^tnerally  a  oc  p  black  :  it  i.-  l-'nk, 
harfh,  and  as  ro.irfe  as  that  of  a  horfe.  On  the  con 
vrary,  the  male  Mellizos,  in  order  to  cillinf{iii(h  them- 
felves  from  the  Indians,  cut  off  tiicir  hair  ;  but  the 
fem?le<  do  not  adopt  that  tullom. 
<9  The  Mcfti/.os  in  pcneral  wear  a  blue  cloth,  manu- 

Theirortfs.j-^^^ij.^]  jjj  this  country;  but  thou.;h  they  are  the 
lowed  clafs  of  Spaniards,  they  are  very  ami  itious  of 
diilinpuiniin,;  thcmfclves  as  futh,  either  by  the  colour 
or  falhicn  of  the  clothes  they  wear. 

The  Me(l;7.o  women  sffcifi  to  diefs  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  Spnniftij  though  they  cannot  equ3l  the  In- 
dies  in  the  richnefs  of  their  llufFs.  The  meanfr  fort 
wear  no  flioes  ;  but,  like  the  men  of  the  fame  rank, 
go  barefooted. 

The  drefa  of  the  Indisns  confifts  of  white  cotton 
drawers,  which  hang  down  to  the  calf  ol  the  leg, 
where  they  are  loofe,  an  1  edjed  with  a  lace  fuitaMe 
to  the  Ouff.  The  nfe  of  a  fhirt  is  fupplied  by  a  black 
cotton  frock,  made  in  the  form  of  a  fack,  with  thiee 
cpenincjs  at  the  bottom,  one  in  the  middle  for  the 
head,  an!  others  at  the  corners  for  the  arms;  thus  co- 
verinLj  their  naked  bodies  down  to  the  knees.  Over 
this  is  a  fer^e  cloak,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for 
putting  the  iicad  through,  and  a  hat  made  i  y  the  na- 
tives. This  is  their  general  drefs,  which  they  never 
lay  afide,  even  while  they  fleep  ;  and  they  have  no  ad- 
ditional clothing  for  their  legs  or  feet.  The  Indians, 
who  have  ;.cquired  fome  fortune,  particuIatU  the  bar- 
bers and  phlebotoiiiifts,  diftingui(h  themfclves  from 
their  countrymen  Ly  the  finencfs  oi  their  drawers,  and 
by  wearing  a  fliirt,  which,  though  without  (leeves, 
has  a  lace  four  or  five  fingers  in  breadth,  faftened 
round  like  a  kind  of  rulT  or  band  Thty  are  fond  of 
tilver  or  gold  buckles  to  their  fh  e  ,  though  they  wear 
uo  ftockings;  and  inftead  of  a  mean  ftrge  cloak,  vear 
one  of  fine  cloth,  which  is  often  sdorned  with  gold  or 
filver  lace. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  drelTes  worn  hy  the  Indian 
womei:,  mtide  in  tiie  fame  plain  manner  with  tht.fe 
worn  I  y  the  men  in  general,  the  wholj  confuting  of  a 
fiiort  petticoat  and  a  vcd  ot  x\meriian  haize.  But  the 
dref  •  of  the  lov.'eft  clafs  of  Indian  women  is  only  a  bag 
of  the  fame  nuke  and  duff  as  that  sf  the  men,  which 
they  fallen  on  ihcir  llioulders  with  tAo  laige  pins:  ic 
reaches  do\'  n  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  is  taitened 
round  tiie  waiit  with  a  kind  of  ■fir:lle.  Inftead  of  a 
veil,   they  wtar  about  the   neck  a  piece  of  the  faue 
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coarfe  (luffi  Jy<d  black  ;  but   their  arr.ts  and  Ieg$  are     P«iu. 
naked.  ~ 

The  people   have  di/hfs  unknown  in  Europe  ;  but  pn„j  ^^^ 
are   particularly    fond   of  vhccfe;  and    have  excellent  drink,  iw. 
butter  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Quito.     Sweetmeats 
arc  very  much  admired. 

Ruin  is  commonly  drank  here  by  perfons  of  all 
ranks,  but  their  favourite  liquor  is  brandy.  The  dif- 
or.'crj  arifing  fro:n  the  exeeffive  ufe  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors are  chiefly  ftcn  among  the  Meftlzos  ;  and  the 
1  wei  cl.ifs  of  women,  both  aniong  tie  Creoles  and 
Medizos,  arc  alfo  extremely  addi£lcd  to  the  fame  fpe. 
cies  of  debauchery. 

Another  liquor  much  ufed  in  this  country  Is  mate, 
which  is  made  ot  an  heib  kno^n  in  all  thefe  parts  of 
America  by  the  name  of  Paraguay,  as  briu.j  the  pro- 
duce of  that  country.  Some  of  it  is  put  into  a  cala- 
1  alb  tipped  with  fiiver,  called  here  m.7/f,  witii  fugar 
and  forn,'  col!  v/ .ter.  After  it  has  continued  tliere 
fome  time,  the  calahifli  is  filled  with  boding  water, 
and  they  drink  the  liquor  tlinugh  n  pipe  fixed  in  tlio 
calabalh.  It  is  alfj  ufu.d  to  fquceze  inta  the  liqu.)r  a 
fm  ill  quantity  of  ihe  juice  of  lernons  or  Seville  oranges, 
mixed  with  iomi  pertumts  from  odoriicrous  flowers. 
This  is  their  ufual  drink  in  the  morning  lading,  auil 
many  ufe  it  alfo  iit  their  evening  regale.  The  manner 
ot  drinking  it  ai'pcars  very  indelicate,  the  whole  com- 
pany taking  it  fu(  ceflivily  throng!)  the  fame  pipe,  ic 
being  carried  fcveral  times  lound  the  company  till 
all  are  fatisfied.  This  arrong  the  Creoles  is  the  high- 
eft  enjoyment:  fo  th'it  whtu  they  travel,  they  never 
fail  to  carry  with  them  a  fufli.  lent  quantity  ot  it,  and 
till  they  have  taken  their  dole  of  mate  they  never  eat. 
The  vice  of  framing  is  here  carried  to  an  extrava- 
gant  height,  to  the  ruin  or  many  la-.inlics,  fom.-  loling 
their  docks  in  traie,  others  the  very  clotlies  from  their 
bncks,  end  attcrwjrd  thof,;  belonging  to  their  iiives, 
which  they  h.izaid,  dimulated  by  the  hope  of  recover- 
ing their  o.vn. 

the  common  people,  the  Indians,  and  even  the  do- 
mtftics,  are  greatly  ad  '.ifted  to  ftealin.,'.  The  Meili- 
7.0S,  though  arrant  cowards,  do  not  want  audacity  in 
this  way;  tor  though  they  will  not  v;ntiire  to  attack 
any  one  in  the  ftrcct,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  fnatch 
off  a  perfon's  hat,  an  !  immediately  feck  their  firety  ia 
flight.  This  acquifition  is  fometimcs  o'  confiderable 
value  ;  the  hats  worn  by  p^rf  ins  of  rank,  and  ev^-n  by 
the  wealthy  citizens  when  drtffed,  being  of  white  bea- 
ver, wortii  fifteen  dollars,  bcfiie  the  hilband  o\  g.dl 
or  fiiver  lace,  faftened  with  a  gold  buckle  fet  with  di.i- 
moncis  or  emeralds,  llobberies  on  the  highway  are 
feldom  heard  of. 

In  Qu^ito,  and  nil  the  towns  and  villages  of  its  pro-  LanMugtt 
vince,  aifferent  dialefts  are  fpokcn,  Sp.  nifh  being  no 
lels  common  than  the  Inja,  the  hnguage  of  the  coun- 
try. Ths  Creoles  uft  the  b.tter  as  much  as  the  for- 
mer, but  both  are  confideraoly  adulterate]  by  bor- 
rowe  !  x»  irds  an  '.  exptelTions.  The  fiift  langua/e  ge- 
nerally fpoken  by  children  is  the  Inga;  for  the  nurfcs 
being  In.liins,  many  of  them  do  not  underiland  a  wird  _ 
ot  Spanifh,  :.nd  thus  they  afterward  learu  a  jjrgon 
compofed  of  both  languages.  „ 

The  fumptuoua  manner  of  performin.T  the  lad  of-  H'-nnur 
fices  ior  the  dead,  demoallrates  how  far  the  power  of  paid  th« 

haoit^'***- 
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tiabit  U  capable  of  prevniling  over  reafon  »n^  prudeni  e, 
for  their  ol^ent.-Mion  is  fo  great  in  th's  particular,  that 
ir.any  families  of  credit  arc  ruined  by  prepolkToufly 
endeavourir!^  to  excel  others  ;  and  the  people  here 
may  be  faid  to  toil  and  fcbeme  to  lay  up  wealth,  to 
enable  their  fncctfTorf,  to  lavifli  honours  upon  a  body 
infenfible  of  all  pageantry. 

The  commerce  of  the  province  of  Qnito  is  chicdy 
cariicd  on  Vy  Europeans  fettled  here,  and  others  who 
occafionally  arrive.  The  manufaftures  of  this  pro- 
vince are  only  cottons,  feme  white  and  ftrif  ed  baize, 
and  cloths,  which  meet  with  a  pood  market  at  Lima, 
for  fupplying  the  inward  provinces  of  Peru.  The  re- 
turns are  made  partly  in  fi'.vcr,  and  j^artly  in  fringes 
made  of  jjo'd  r.nd  filver  thread,  and  wine,  brandy,  oil, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  End  quickfiiver.  On  the  arrivil  of 
the  galleons  at  Carthagena,  thtfc  traders  refort  thiiher 
to  purthafc  European  goods,  whi  h,  at  their  return, 
they  confign  to  their  correfpondcnts  all  over  the  pro- 
v'nce.  The  coafts  of  New  Sp.iin  fiipply  this  province 
with  indigo,  of  wliich  there  is  a  very  liir^e  confump- 
tion  at  the  manufaftures,  blue  beinij  univerfally  the 
colour  which  this  people  adopt  for  their  apparel. 
They  alfo  import,  by  way  of  Guayaquila,  iron  and 
fleel  both  from  Europe  r.nd  the  coaft  of  Guate- 
mala. 

The  difpofition  of  the  Indians  in  the  province  of 
Quito  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  they  appear  to 
Iiave  no  ref^mblance  to  the  people  found,  theie  by  thofe 
who  firft  difcovered  the  country.  Tl.cv  at  prefent 
pofTefs  a  trjnquillity  not  to  bcdilUirbed  either  by  for- 
tunate or  importunate  events,  [n  their  mean  appaiel 
they  are  as  contented  as  a  prince  clothed  in  the  moil 
fplendid  robes.  They  (how  the  fame  difrcgard  to 
riches  ;  and  even  the  authority  and  grandeur  within 
their  reaah  is  fo  little  the  o'.jc61  of  their  am!  ition,  th:it 
to  all  appearance  it  fcems  to  be  the  fame  to  an  Indian 
V  hether  he  be  created  an  alcalde  or  ebli^ed  to  perform 
the  cffict  of  a  common  executioner. 

Their  floth  is  fo  great,  that  fcarcely  any  thing  can 
induce  them  to  work.  Wh.\tever  therefore  is  neceffa- 
rv  lo  I  e  (lone  is  left  to  the  Indian  women,  who  are 
much  more  aftive  j  they  fpin  and  make  the  half  fliirts 
v^A  drawers  which  form  the  enly  apparel  of  their 
l.'ifbands  ;  they  cork  the  provifions,  grind  barley,  and 
brew  t!ie  beer  callcJ  chidia ;  while  tlie  hufband  fits 
fquatting  on  his  hams,  the  ufual  poflurc  of  the  lr;dians, 
locking  at  his  lufy  wife.  The  only  domeftic  fervlce 
they  do  is  to  plough  their  little  fpct  of  land,  which  is 
fowed  by  the  wi'c.  When  they  are  once  feated  on 
ihcir  hams,  no  reward  can  Induce  them  to  ftir;  fo  that 
it  a  traveller  has  loft  his  way,  and  happens  to  come  to 
one  of  their  cottages,  they  charge  their  wives  to  fay 
that  they  are  not  at  home.  Should  the  pnffenger  a- 
light  and  enter  the  cottage,  the  Indian  would  fll'l  be 
fafe  ;  for  bavlvg  no  light  I  ut  wh-it  comes  through  a 
hole  in  the  door,  he  could   not   be   difcovered  ;  and 


fhould  the  ftranger  even  fee  the   Indian,  neither  ert-      Vctn. 

treaties  nor  rewards  would   prevail  on   him   to  llir  a   "~~^ 

ftep  with  hira.  , 

They  are  lively  only  in  parties  of  pleafure,  rejoicings, 
entertainments,  and  efpecially  dmcing;  but  in  all  thcfc 
the  liquor  mull  circuiacc  briil<ly,  and  they  continue 
drinking  till  ihcy  are  entirely  deprived  Loth  of  fenfe 
and  motion. 

It  is  rem.irkable  th?.t  the  Indian  women,  whether 
maids  or  married,  and  Indian  young  men  before  tliey 
are  of  an  age  to  contraft  mitrimony,  are  never  guilty 
of  this  vice  :  it  bein:^  a  maxim  among  them,  that 
drunkennefs  is  the  privilege  of  none  but  mailers  of  fa- 
mllie<:,  who,  when  ihcy  f.rr  unable  to  take  care  of 
tticmfelvcs,  have  others  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  women  prefent  the  chicha(A)  to  tlieir  hufbands 
'\n  cnlabidies,  till  their  fpirlts  are  raifed  ;  then  one 
plays  on  a  pipe  and  tahor,  while  others  d^nce.  Some 
of  the  bcft  voices  among  the  Indian  women  fing  fongs 
in  their  o*n  hnguage,  and  thofe  who  do  not  dance, 
fquat  down  in  the  ufual  podure  till  it  comes  to  theie 
turn.  When  tired  with  intemperance,  they  all  lie 
down  together,  without  regarding  whether  they  be 
near  the  wife  of  arother  or  their  own  filler  or  daugh- 
ter. Thefe  fedivities  fometinies  continue  three  or  four 
days,  till  t!ie  prieft  coming  among  them,  throws  away 
all  the  chicha,  and  difperfes  the  Indians,  left  they  (houli 
pro.nire  more. 

Their  funerals  are  llkewife  folemnized  with  exceflive 
driuking.  Thehoufe  is  filled  with  jugs  of  chicha,  for 
the  folace  of  the  mourners  and  other  viiltors;  the  lat- 
ter even  go  out  into  the  ftieets,  and  invite  all  of  (heir 
nation  who  happen  to  pafs  by  to  come  in  and  drink 
to  the  honour  of  the  deceafed.  This  ceremony  lalls 
four  or  five  days,  and  fsmetimes  more,  flrong  liquor 
being  their  fupreme  enjoyment.  ,- 

The  Indians  in  the  audience  of  Quito  are  faid  to  aft  Their  man- 
contrary  to  all  other  nations  in  their  marriages  ;  for"er  of  con- 
they  never  make  choice  of  a  womm  who  has  not  been'^''  ."'? 
firft  enjoyed  by  others,  which  they  confiJer  as  a  cer-  *  " 
tain  indication  of  her  perfonal  attraftions.  After  a 
young  man  has  made  choice  of  a  woman,  he  aiks  her 
of  her  father,  and  having  obtained  his  confent,  they 
begin  to  cohabit  together  as  man  and  wife,  and  sffiil 
the  father-in  law  in  cultivating  the  Isnd.  At  the  end 
of  three  '>r  four  months,  and  frequently  of  a  year,  the 
hufband  leaves  his  bride  or  wife  without  any  ceremo- 
ny ;  and  perhaps  expoftulates  with  his  father-in-law 
for  endeavouring  to  deceive  him,  by  impofing  upoa 
him  his  daughter,  whom  nobody  elfc  had  thought 
worthy  of  nii.king  a  bedfellow.  But  if  no  dif^^ui 
arifes  in  the  man  on  this  account  or  any  other,  after 
paffing  three  or  tour  months  in  this  commerce,  which 
the)  call  amanarje,  or  to  habituate  one'a  fe'f,  they  then 
marry.  This  cuftom  is  ftill  very  common,  though 
the  whole  1  ody  of  the  clergy  hare  ufcd  all  their  en- 
deavours to  put  a  ftop  to  it.    Accordingly  ihty  always 

abfolve 


(a)  This  is  a  liqtior  made  from  maize  by  the  following  procefs.  The  mai^e,  after  being  foaked  in  water 
till  it  t  rgin  to  grow,  is  dried  in  the  fun,  then  parched  a  little,  and  at  laft  ground.  The  llour,  after  it  has 
Incn  well  kneaded,  is  put  with  water  intoa  large  veftcl,  and  left  for  two  or  three  days  to  ferment.  Its  talle  is 
nearly  tla;  ot  tl;e  nioft  indifferent  kind  of  cyder.  It  is  a  rtfrtfliiiig,  uourifliiiig,  Bud  aperitive  liqccr;  but 
it  will  not  keep  alovc  eight  daya  without  turuing  four. 
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nuptial  benediftion. 

It  has  been  obfeive:!,  that  the  dcpen1enc!c9  ofthe 

thcjurlfditlions  of  Quito  are  fcated  between  the  two  Cor- 

'"  dilleras  of  the  AnJes,  and  that  the  air  is  more  or  lefa 

coIJ,  and  the  ground  more  or  Itfs  flerile,  according  to 

the  height  of  the  mount  lins.    Thefe  barren  tracks  are 

called  deferts;  for  thoueh  all  the  Cordilleras  arc  dry, 

fonic  are  much  more  fo  than  others ;   and  the  continual 

Inow  and  frolU  render  fome  parts  of  them  incapalileof 

■  producing  a  fingle  plant,  and  confv-quently  they  are  un- 

inha'^itable  by  man  or  bead. 

Some  of  thffe  mountains,  which  appear  to  have  their 
bafes  reding  on  other  mountains,  rife  to  a  moll  allo- 
nifhinp  helprht,  anl,  reaching  far  above  the  clouds, 
are  here,  although  in  the  midft  of  the  torri  1  zone,  co 
Vered  with  perpetual  fiiow.  From  experiments  made 
with  a  barometer  on  the  mountain  of  Cotopaxi,  it  ap- 
peared that  its  fummit  was  elevated  6252  yards  above 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  fomething  above  three  geogra- 
phical miles,  which  greatly  exceeds  the  height  of  any 
other  mountain  in  the  known  world. 

Cotopaxi  became  a  volcano  about  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  firft  arrived  in  this  country.  A  new  erup- 
tion happened  in  1743.  which  had  been  for  fome  days 
preceded  by  a  continual  interior  rumbling  noift;  after 
which  an  aperture  was  made  in  its  fummit,  as  alfo 
three  others  near  the  middle  of  its  declivify  ;  thefe 
parts,  when  the  eruption  commenced,  were  buried  un- 
tler  prodigious  malTes  of  fnow.  The  ignited  fubftan- 
ces  which  were  ejefted  being  mingled  with  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  fnow  and  ice,  melting  amidil  the 
flames,  were  carried  down  with  fiich  amazing  rapidity, 
that  the  plain  from  Callo  to  Latacuuga  was  overflow- 
ed, and  all  the  houfes  with  their  wretched  inhabitants 
were  fwept  away  in  one  general  and  inftantaneous  de- 
ftruftion.  The  river  of  Latacunga  was  the  receptacle 
-of  this  dreadful  flood,  till  becoming  fwollen  above  its 
banks,  the  torrent  rolled  over  the  adjacent  country, 
continuing  to  fweep  a\Vay  houfes  and  cattle,  and  ren- 
dered the  land  near  the  tov/n  of  the  f^nne  name  as  the 
river  one  vafl  lake.  Here,  however,  tlic  inhabitants 
had  fufficient  warning  to  fave  their  lives  by  flight,  and 
retreated  to  a  more  elevated  fpot  at  fome  diftance. 
During  three  days  the  volcano  ejefted  cinders,  while 
torrents  of  lava  with  melted  ice  and  fnow  poured  down 
the  fides  of  the  mountain.  The  eruption  continued 
Tor  feveral  days  longer,  accompanied  with  terrible  I'oar- 
ings  of  the  wind,  ruthing  through  the  craters  which 
had  been  opened.  At  length  all  was  quiet,  and  nei- 
ther fmoke  i^or  fire  were  to  be  feen  ;  untd  in  May 
1 744  the  flames  forced  a  paflage  through  feveral  other 
parts  on  the  fides  of  the  tnountain  ;  fo  that  in  clear 
nightF  the  flames,  being  rtflefted  by  the  tranfparent 
ice,  exhibited  a  very  grand  and  benutiful  illumindtion. 
On  the  13th  of  November  following,  it  ejefted  fuch 
prodigious  quantities  of  fire  and  lava,  that  an  inunda- 
ton  equal  to  the  foimer  foon  eiifued,  and  the  inha'i- 
Tanta  of  the  town  of  Latacunga  for  fome  time  gave 
themftlves  over  for  loll. 

Tl.e  mod  foathern  mounti:ins  of  the  Cordilleras  is 
that  of  Mecas  or  ijangay,  which  is  of  a  prodif;ious 
licight,  and  the  far  grcatell  part  of  it  covered  with 
■fnow  ;  yet  from  its  fumm.it  iffues  a  continual  fire,  at- 
lended  with  esplolions  which  are  plainly  heard  at  40 
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leagues  did.ince.  The  country  adjacent  to  th*s  «oU 
cano  is  enlirily  barren,  being  covered  with  cinders  e- 
jeded  from  its  mouth.  In  this  mountain  rifea  t'^e  ri- 
ver S.mgay,  which  being  joined  by  the  Upano,  forma 
the  Payra,  a  large  river  which  difchargci  ilfelf  into 
the  Maranon. 

Pichincha,  though  famous  for  its  great  height,  is 
1278  yards  lower  than  the  perpendicular  heiv^ht  of 
Cotopaxi,  and  was  formerly  a  volcano,  hut  the  mouth 
er  crater  on  one  of  its  fides  is  now  covered  with  find 
and  calcined  matter  ;  fo  that  at  prefent  neither  fmoke 
nor  fire  ifTue  from  it.  When  Don  George  Juan  and 
Don  Antonio  de  UUoa  were  dationed  on  it  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  aflronom'cal  obfervations,  they 
found  the  cold  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  extremely 
intenfe,  the  wind  violent,  and  they  were  frequently  in- 
volved in  fo  thick  a  foj,  or,  in  other  word.',  a  cloud, 
that  an  objeft  at  fix  or  citrht  paces  didance  wss  fcarccly 
difcernible.  The  air  grew  clear,  by  the  clouds  moving 
nearer  to  the  earth,  and  on  all  fiJcs  furrounding  the 
mountain  to  a  vaft  dillance,  reprefcnting  the  fea  with 
the  mountain  danding  like  an  ifland  in  the  centre. 
When  this  happened,  they  heard  the  dreadful  noife  of 
the  tempefts  that  difcharged  themfelvcs  on  Quito  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  They  faw  the  lightning 
ifi'ue  fiom  the  clouds,  and  heard  the  thunder  roll  far 
beneath  them.  While  the  lower  parts  wcie  involved  in 
ttmpefts  of  thunier  and  rain,  they  enjoyed  a  delight- 
ful ferenity  j  the  wind  was  abated,  the  flcy  clear,  and 
the  enlivening  i-ays  of  the  fun  moderated  the  fcverity  of 
the  cold.  But  when  the  clouds  rofe,  their  thlcknefa 
rendered  refpiration  difficult  :  fnow  and  hail  fell  con- 
tinually, and  the  wind  returned  with  all  its  vrolence  ; 
fo  that  it  was  impofllble  entirely  to  overcome  the  fear  of 
being,  together  with  their  hut,  blown  down  the  pre- 
cipice on  whofc  ed^e  it  was  built,  or  of  being  buried 
in  it  by  the  confiant  accumuhlions  of  ice  and  fnow. 
Their  fears  were  llkewife  increafed  by  the  fall  of  enor- 
mou!  fragments  of  rocks.  Though  the  fmalled  ere* 
vice  vifiLlc  in  their  hut  was  dopped,  the  wind  was  fo 
piercing  that  it  penetrated  through  ;  and  though  the 
hut  was  fmall,  crowded  with  inhabitants,  &nd  had  fe- 
veral lamps  conftantly  burning,  the  cold  was  fo  great, 
that  each  individual  was  obliged  to  have  a  chafing  difh 
of  coalsj  and  feveral  men  were  condantly  employed 
every  morning  to  remove  the  fnow  which  fell  in  the 
night.  By  the  feveritics  of  fnch  a  climate  their  feet 
were  fwelleJ,  and  fo  tender  that  walking  was  attended 
with  extreme  pain,  their  hands  covered  with  chilblains, 
and  their  lips  fo  fwcllcd  and  chopt  that  every  motion 
in  fpeaking  drew  blood. 

The  next  divifion  of  Pern  is  the  audience  of  Lima,  Prcvinct 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Qnito,  on  the  e;\d ''""*• 
by  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Ardes,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
autlience  of  Los  Charcos,  and  on  the  well  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  it  being  about  770  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  but  of  an  unequal  breadth.  ,g 

The  climate  and  foil  of  this  country  is  uncommonly  Climate, 
various;  in  fome  places  it  is  exceedingly  hot,  in  otiiers'^  -■*'■ 
infupportably  cold,  and  in  the  city  of  Lima,  where 
rain  never  falls,  it  is  always  temperate.  The  feafons 
vai"y  within  the  compafs  of  a  few  mileo,  and  in  certain 
parts  of  the  audience  all  the  viciffitudes  of  wentlier  are 
experienced  in  24  hours.  It  is  extremely  remarknble 
that  no  rains  fall  or  rivers  flow  on  the  fea-coafts,  tho' 
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fhe  country  h  lefrertiefl  by  thick  fof^s.  BnJ  the  heat 
'  ;ib-.ted  by  tienfe  cloinJs  that  never  con.If  nfe  into  fhowers. 
This  phenonienoii  )ias  drawn  tlie  attention  of  many  na- 
turaliilg,  without  their  being  alilc  fatisfaftorily  to  ac- 
couHt  for  it. 

Spring  begins  toward  the  clofe  .of  the  year,  that  is 
nbout  the  end  o*^  November  or  the  bes^inninj  of  De- 
cembti,  when  the  vapours  which  fill  the  atniofjjhere 
durinj;  the  winter  fii!;fi'ie,  and  the  fun,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  inhihitants,  a^rain  appears,  and  the  couniiy 
then  bcfjins  to  revive,  which,  during  the  abfence  of  his 
tays,  ha  3  continued  in  a  flate  of  languor.  Tin's  "s  fuc- 
cee<!ed  by  funimer,  whii  h,  though  hot  from  the  per- 
■pe nilicular  dirtilion  of  the  fun's  rays,  is  far  from  being 
infupportaMc ;  the  heat,  which  indeed  would  other- 
wife  be  exceflive,  being  moderated  by  the  fonth  wind?, 
which  always  blow  at  this  feafon^  though  with  no  gre:>t 
force.  Winter  begins  at  the  latter  eni  of  June  or  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  continues  till  November  or  De- 
cember, when  the  fouth  winds  begin  to  blow  llronger, 
and  to  pioduce  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  not  indeed 
equal  to  that  in  countries  where  ice  nnd  fnow  are 
known,  but  fo  keen  that  the  light  drcflcs  are  laid  by, 
and  cloth  or  other  warm  fluffs  worn.  During  the  win- 
ter the  earth  is  covered  with  fo  thick  a  fog,  as  totally 
to  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  and  the  wine's,  by 
blowing  under  the  flielter  of  this  fog,  retain  the  par- 
ticks  they  contracted  in  the  frozen  zone.  In  this  fea- 
fon  only  the  v.ipours  diflblve  into  a  very  fmall  dew, 
wliich  everywhere  equally  moiftens  the  earth;  by  which 
means  all  the  hills,  which  during  the  other  parts  of  the 
year  offer  nothing  to  the  fight  but  rocks  and  waftes, 
are  clothed  with  verdure  and  enamelled  with  flowers  of 
the  mo.1  beautiful  colours.  Thefe  dews  never  fall  in 
fuch  quantities  as  to  impair  the  roads  or  inconimode 
the  traveller  ;  a  very  thin  llufF  will  not  foon  be  wet 
through  ;  but  the  continu.ince  of  the  mifts  during  the 
■whole  winter,  without  being  exhaled  by  the  fun,  fer- 
tilizcs  every  part  of  the  country. 

Lima  is  33  free  from  tempefts  as  from  rain  ;  fo  thai 
ihofe  of  the  iuhnbitants  who  have  neither  vifited  the 
inountains  nor  travelled  into  other  parts,  are  ahfolute 
flran.}er8  to  thunder  and  hghtnlng,  and  are  therefore 
extremely  terrified  when  they  firft  hear  the  former  or 
fee  the  latter.  But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  what  is 
here  entirely  unknown  Ihonld  be  fo  common  30  leagues 
to  the  call  of  Lima ;  it  being  no  farther  io  the  moun- 
tains, where  violent  rains  and  tempefts  of  thunder  and 
lightning  are  as  frequent  as  at  Quito. 

But  though  the  capitnl  is  freed  from  the  terror  of 
thefe  tempefts,  it  is  fubjcdt  to  what  is  much  more  diead- 
fiil.  Earthquakes  happen  here  fo  frequently,  that  the 
i'.ihabitauts  arc  under  continual  apprchenfions  of  being, 
from  their  fuddennefs  and  violence,  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  their  own  hoiifes  :  yet  thtfc  earthquakes,  though  fo 
fudden,  have  their  prefnges,  one  ol  the  principal  of 
which  is  a  rumbling  ncife  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
about  a  minute  before  the  fiiocks  are  felt,  that  fcems 
to  pervade  all  the  adjacent  fubterraneous  part ;  this  is 
followed  by  difmal  bowlings  of  the  dogs,  whofeem  to 
prcfagc  the  approaching  danger.  The  beafls  of  bur» 
den  pafling  the  llrtets  flop,  and  by  a  natural  iiiftin<fl 
fprcad  open  thcit  legs,  the  better  to  fecure  thtmfelves 
fiom  falling.  On  thefe  portents  the  terrified  inhabi- 
tants fly  from  their  houfee  into  the  Ilreets  with  fuch 
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precipitation,  that  if  it  happens  in  the  night  they  ap- 
pear  quite  naked  ;  the  urgency  of  the  danger  d  once  ~ 
banifhiug  all  fcnfe  of  delic'icy  or  liiame.  Thus  the 
ftreets  exhibit  fuch  odd  and  fingular  figures  as  might 
afford  matter  of  .'iverfion,  were  it  pofTible  to  be  di- 
veited  in  fo  terrible  a  inoment.  This  fudden  concourfe 
is  accompanied  witli  the  cries  of  chil.lrcu  waked  out 
of  their  fleep,  blended  with  the  lamentations  of  the 
women,  whofe  agonizing  prayers  to  the  faints  incrcafe 
the  common  fear  and  confufion.  The  men  are  alfo 
too  much  affeftcd  to  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  their 
terror;  fo  that  the  wliole  city  exhibits  a  dreadful  fctne 
of  conllernstion  and  horror. 

The  earthquakes  that  have  liappened  at  the  capiil 
are  very  numerous.  The  fitfl  lince  the  eftablilhmcnt 
of  the  Spaniards  was  in  ijSz  ;  but  the  damage  was 
much  lefs  confiderable  than  in  fom  :  of  the  fucceeding. 
Six  years  a'ter  Lima  was  again  vifited  by  another 
earthquake,  fo  dreadful,  that  it  is  dill  folcnmly  com- 
memorate! every  year.  In  1609  another  happened, 
which  overturned  many  houfes.  On  the  27th  of  No- 
vember 1630,  fuch  prodigious  damage  was  done  in  the 
city  by  an  earthquake,  that,  in  ncknowlt dgnient  of  its 
not  having  been  entirely  denioliflii'd,  a  feftival  on  that 
day  is  anngally  ctlebmted.  Twenty-four  years  after, 
on  the  3d  of  November,  the  moft  {lately  edifices  in  the 
city,  and  a  great  number  of  houfes,  were  dellroyed  by 
an  earthquake  ;  but  the  inhabitants  retiring,  (ew  of 
them  perilhed.  Another  dreadful  one  happened  in 
1678  ;  but  one  of  the  mofl  terrible  was  on  the  2Sth 
of  Oftober  1687.  It  begnn  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  dellroyed  many  of  the  fined  public  buildings  and 
houfes,  in  which  a  great  number  of  the  inhaMtanti 
perlfhed  ;  but  this  was  little  more  than  a  prelu'!e  tu 
Mhat  followed  ;  for  two  hours  after  the  {Iwck  return- 
ed with  fuch  impetuous  concuffions,  that  all  was  laid 
in  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  ftlt  themfclvcs  happy  in 
being  only  fpedlators  of  the  general  devallailon,  by  ha- 
vmg  faved  their  lives,  though  with  the  lofs  of  all  their 
property.  During  this  fecond  fiiock,  the  fea  rttlrinc 
confiderably,  and  then  returninij  in  mountainous  waves, 
entirely  overwhelmed  Callao,  which  is  at  five  miles di- 
ftance  from  Lima,  and  all  the  adjacent  country,  toge- 
ther with  the  miferable  inhabitants.  Frenj  that  time 
fix  earthquakes  have  happened  at  Lima  pievious  tu 
that  of  1746.  This  lall  was  on  the  2hth  of  Oftober, 
at  half  an  hour  after  ten  at  night,  when  the  concuf- 
fions  began  with  fuch  violence,  that  in  little  more  tlia» 
three  miuutesthe  greateft  part,  if  not  all  the  buib'.ings 
in  the  city,  were  deftroyed,  burying  under  their  ruin* 
thofe  inhabitants  who  had  not  made  fufficient  hafte  in- 
to the  ftreets  and  fquares,  t!ie  only  places  of  fafety  At 
length  the  horril)le  effects  of  the  firit  fliock  ceafed  ; 
but  the  tranquillity  was  of  (liort  duration,  the  concuf- 
fions  fwifil)  fucceeding  each  other.  The  fort  of  Cal- 
lao alfo  funk  into  ruins  ;  but  what  it  fufTcred  from  the 
earthquake  in  its  building  wks  InconfideraMc,  when 
compared  to  the  dreadful  catallrophe  which  foUowei! ; 
for  the  fea,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  oicafions,  receding  to 
a  confiderable  diftance,  returned  in  mountainous  wnves, 
foaming  with  the  violence  of  tlic  agitation,  and  fud- 
denly  buried  Callao  and  the  neig!>bouring  country  in 
its  flood.  This,  however,  was  not  entirely  effeftcd  by 
the  firll  fwellof  the  waves;  for  ilie  fea  ictiring  farther, 
returned  with  llill  greater  impctusfity, and  covered  both 
E  u  the 
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r«ru.  the  walls  and  other  builJingd  of  the  place  ;  fo  that 
^  <i— </— '  what  even  hid  cfc-aped  the  fiift  inundation  was  totally 
overwhelmed  l"y  thcfe  fiiccecding  mountainous  waves. 
Twenty-three  Ih'ps  anJ  vcfTc's,  grtat  and  fmull,  were 
then  in  the  harbour,  in  of  which  were  funk,  and  the 
other  ^,  among  which  was  a  frigate  named  St  Fcrmin, 
were  cariied  by  the  force  of  the  waves  to  a  tonfiJcr- 
able  diftance  up  the  country.  This  terrible  inunda- 
tion rind  earthquake  extended  to  ot!\er  parts  on  the 
coaft,  and  feveral  towns  underwent  the  fimc  fate  as 
the  city  of  Lima  ;  wbtre  the  number  of  perlona  who 
pcrilhe.!  within  two  days  after  it  began,  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  bo'iles  found,  to  i  300,  bcfide  the  maim- 
ed and  wounded,  many  of  whom  lived  only  a  fhort 
time  in  great  torture. 

The  country  of  Lima  enjoys  great  fertility,  pro- 
ducing all  kinds  of  grain  and  a  prodigious  variecy  of 
fruit,  tiere  induftry  and  art  fupply  that  moilture  which 
the  douJs  with-hold.  The  ancient  Incr.s  of  Peru 
cai'fcd  fmall  ciuab  to  be  forme  !,  in  order  to  condutl 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  to  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  Spaniards,  finding  thefe  ufetui  works  e.tecutcd  to 
their  hands,  had  only  to  keep  them  in  order  ;  and  by 
thefe  are  watered  fpacious  fields  of  barley,  large  mea- 
dows, plantation?,  vineyards,  and  j^ardens,  all  yielding 
tincommon  phnty.  Lima  differs  from  Quito,  where 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  have  no  determined  feafon  ;  for 
here  the  harvtft'  is  gathered  in,  nnd  the  trees  drop  theii' 
leaves  in  the  proper  feafon. 

Although  the  fumnier  here  is  hot,  yet  ^-enomous 
cieatures  are  unknown  ;  and  the  f.me  may  be  faid  of 
the  territory  called  Valles,  though  here  are  fome  ports, 
as  Tumbez  and  Piura,  where  the  heat  is  almof:  as  great 
as  that  of  Guayaquil.  This  fingularity  can  therefore 
proceed  from  na  other  caufe  than  the  natural  drought 
of  the  rl,mate. 
TCvifiotis  The  audience  of  Lima  is  divided  into  fourbifhoprlcs, 
of  the  ail-  Truxillo,  Guaraanga,  Cufco,  and  Arequipa.  The  dio- 
dieice  of  cefv  of  Truxillo  lies  to  the  north  of -the  archiepifcopal 
diocefe  of  Lima,  and  like  all  the  others  is  divided  into 
feveral  jurifdiftions.  The  city  of  Truxillo  is  feated  in 
8"  6  fouth  latitude,  in  a  pleafant  fituation,  though  in 
a  fandy  foil. 

In  the  diocefe  of  Guamanga  is  a  rich  quickfdver 
mine,  from  which  the  inhal-itants  of  a  neighbouring 
town  procure  their  whole  fubfitfence;  the  coldnefs  of 
the  nir  in  that  place  checking  the  growth  of  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  fruit,  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  purchafe 
them  from  their  neighbours.  The  quickfilver  mines 
■wrought  here  fupply  all  the  fiWer  mines  in  Peru  with 
th  t  neceflary  mineral,  and  notwithftanding  the  prodi- 
gious quantities  already  extrafted,  no  diminution  is 
perceived. 

Cufco,  which  gives  name  to  another  diocefe,  is  the 
mod  ancient  city  Peru,  being  of  the  fame  date  with 
the  empire  of  the  Incas,  and  was  founded  by  them 
as  the  capital  of  the  empire.  On  the  mountain  con- 
tiguous to  the  north  part  of  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  a 
famous  fort  built  by  the  Incas  ;  whence  it  appears  that 
thtir  defign  was  to  inclofe  the  whole  mountain  with  a 
prodigious  wall,  of  fuch  conftruftion  as  to  render  its 
afcent  abfolutely  impraiflicable  to  an  enemy,  in  order 
to  prevent  all  approach  to  the  city.  This  wall  was 
entirely  o!  frceltonc,  and  ftrongly  built,  fome  of  the 
ftones  being  of  a  prodigious  magnitude.  The  city  of 
Cufco  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Lima.   See  Ccsco. 
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In  thi»  bilhopric  »re  feveral  roinee  of  gold  and  fil.     ?eri, 
vcr,  th^it  are  extremely  rich.  *^~v*" 

The  fourth  diocefe  of  the  r.udience  of  Limn  I'a  Are- 
quipa, which  contains  the  city  of  the  fame  nnme,  one 
of  the  larg;ll  in  all  Peru.  It  is  delightfully  feated  Iti 
a  plain  ;  the  lioufes  are  well  budt  of  ftonc,  and  arc 
generally  lofty,  >ommodious,  fiiiily  decorated  on  the 
outfiJe,  and  neatly  furnifheJ  within.  The  ten.pera- 
ture  of  the  air  is  fxtremely  .igreeable,  the  cold  beng 
never  cxccflive,  nor  the  heit  troublcfomc  ;  fo  that  tiic 
field?  are  alwnys  cloihed  with  verdure,  and  ena.Tielled 
with  flowers,  as  in  a  perpetual  fprlng.  But  thcfe  ad. 
vdiit  ges  ate  allayed  by  its  being  fieqiiintly  expofed  to 
dreadful  earthquakes;  for  by  thcfe  cunvuKions  of  na- 
ture it  has  been  four  times  laid  in  ruins.  The  city  is, 
however,  very  populous,  and  among  its  inhabitants  are 
many  noble  families. 

In  tills  bilhopiic  are  fevenil  gold  and  filver  mines, 
and  in  fome  parts  are  large  vineyards,  from  which  con- 
lidcra!  Ic  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy  are  made.  A- 
mong  the  other  produftions  is  Guinea  pepper,  in  which 
the  jurifdlAion  of  Africa  in  this  diocefe  carries  on  a 
very  advantageous  trade,  the  annual  produce  of  thefe 
plantations  bringing  in  no  Icis  than  6o,oco  dollars  ^rr 
annum.  The  pods  of  this  p^rpper  are  about  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  in  length,  and  wheti  gathered  are  dried  in  the 
fun  and  packed  up  in  bags  of  ruflies,  each  bag  con- 
taining an  aroba  or  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight,  and 
thus  they  are  exported  to  all  parts.  Other  places  of 
this  jurifdlclion  are  famous  for  vail  quantities  of  large 
and  excellent  olives,  far  exceeding  the  fined  produ- 
ced in  Europe,  they  being  nearly  the  fize  of  a  hen'a 
egg- 

The  audience  of  Charcas,  the  hid  divlfion  of  Peru, The  ao- 
is  equal  in  extent  to   that  of  Lima  ;  but  many  of  itsdie"ce»t" 
parts  are  not  fo  well  inhabited,  fome  being  full  of  vaft^*'*"**' 
deferts  and  impenetraMe  forefts,  while  others  hive  ex- 
tenfive  plains  intercepted  by  the  (tupendeus  height  of 
the  Coidilicras :   the  country  is  inhabited  only  in  fuch 
parts  as   are  free  from   thofe   inconveniences.      It   is 
bounded   on  the  north  by  the  diocefe  of  Cufco,  and 
reaches   fouthward   to  Buenos  Ayres )  on  the  eaft  it 
extends   to  Brafil ;  and  on   the  weft  it  reaches  to  the 
Pacific   Ocean,   particularly    at    Atacama.      The   re- 
mainder of  the  province  borders  on  the  kingdom  of 
Chih. 

This  audience  is  divided  into  the  archbifhopric  of  D 
Plata,  and  five  bifhoprics.     We  (liall  begin  with  the'^  dcnce. 
former. 

The  famous  mountain  of  Potofi  is  known  all  over 
the  commercial  world  for  the  immenfe  quantity  of  fil- 
ver it  has  produced.  The  difcovery  of  this  amazing 
treafure  happened  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1545»  hy  a  mere  accident,  which  we  fhall  mention 
afterwards.  At  a  fmall  dlltance  from  it  are  the  hot 
medicinal  baths,  called  Don  Diego,  whither  fome  re- 
fort  for  health  and  others  for  diverfion.  t% 

At   the  time   when   the  firft  conquefts  were  made.  How  the 
when  emigrations  were  moil  frequent,  the  country  of'-""""7. 
the   Incas  had  a  much  greater  reputation  for  riches f^jj|,(jbj 
than  New  Spain;  and,  in  reality,  for  a  long  time  much  the  Spa- 
more  confiJerable  treafures  were  brought  away  fromit.niardi. 
The  defire  of  partaking  of  them  muft  neceflarily  draw 
thither,  as  was   really  the  cafe,  a  greater  number  of 
Caftllians.     Though  almoft  all  of  them  went  over  thi- 
ther with  the  hope  of  returning  to  their  country  to 
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rnjoy  the  fortune  they  might  acquire,  yet  the  majority 
'  ftttled  iu  the  ccilony.  They  were  induced  to  this  hy 
the  foftncff  of  the  climate,  the  faluhrity  of  the  air,  and 
Ihe  gooJntfs  of  the  provifions.  Mexico  prefented  not 
the  fame  ndvantagcs,  and  did  not  give  them  reafon  to 
expedf  fo  much  independence  as  a  hnd  infinitely  more 
remote  ffom  the  mother-country. 

Ciifco  atlrafled  the  conquerors  In  multitudes.  They 
found  this  capital  built  on  a  ground  that  was  very  ir- 
rej^ular,  and  divided  into  as  many  quarters  as  there 
were  provinces  in  the  empire.  Each  of  the  inhabi- 
tants might  follow  the  ufij^ea  of  his  native  country  ; 
but  every  body  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  worfhip 
eftablilhed  by  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  There 
was  no  edifice  that  had  any  grandeur,  elegance,  or 
convenience  ;  becaufe  the  people  were  ignorant  of  the 
firlt  elements  of  architefture.  The  magnificence  of 
what  they  called  the  palace  of  the  foverelgn,  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  of  the  gy eat  men  of  his  empire,  confided 
in  the  profufion  of  the  metals  that  were  lavifhed  in  r!e- 
corating  them.  TLe  temple  of  the  Sun  was  <'.!ftin- 
guifhed  above  all  other  edifices;  its  walli  were  incruft- 
cd  or  iheathed  with  gold  and  filver,  ornamented  with 
divers  figur^rs,  and  loaded  with  the  idols  of  all  the  na- 
tions whom  the  Incas  had  enlightened  and  fubdued. 

As  it  was  not  a  folicitude  for  their  own  prefervation 
which  occupied  the  Spaniards  at  firft,  they  had  no 
fooner  pillaged  the  immenfe  riches  which  had  been 
amafTcd  at  Cufco  for  four  centuries,  than  they  went  in 
great  numbers  in  £534,  under  the  order  of  Sebiftian 
de  Benalcazar,  to  undertake  the  deftruAion  of  Quito. 
'I'he  other  towns  and  boroughs  of  the  empire  were 
Over-run  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  rajiine  ;  and  the  citi- 
tens  and  the  temples  were  plundered  in  all  parts. 

Thofe  of  the  conquerors,  who  did  not  take  up  tiicir 
refidence  in  the  fettlements  which  they  found  already 
formed,  built  towns  on  the  fea-coafts,  where  beforo 
there  were  none  :  for  the  ftcrility  of  the  foil  had  not 
permitted  the  Peruviauo  to  multiply  much  there  ;  and 
ihcy  had  not  been  induced  to  remove  thither  from  the 
extremity  of  their  country,  becaufe  they  failed  very 
little.  Paita,  Truxillo,  Caliio,  Pifca,  and  Arica,  were 
the  roads  which  the  Spaniards  deemed  moft  conve- 
nient for  the  communic.ition  they  intended  to  ellahlilh 
among  ihemfelves  and  *'ith  the  mother-country.  I'he 
different  pnfitions  of  thefe  new  cities  determined  the 
"degree  of  their  profpcrity. 

Thofe  which  were  afterwards  built  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country  were  not  ertftcd  in  rcjfions  which 
prefented  a  fertile  foil,  ro;>Iou3  harvcfts,  excellent  pa- 
tlutes,  a  mild  and  fahibrious  climate,  and  all  the  con- 
renicnces  of  life.  Thefe  places,  which  had  hitherto 
been  fo  well  culllv:ited  by  a  numerous  and  flouridiing 
people,  were  now  totally  difregarded.  Very  foon  they 
exhibited  only  a  deplorable  pifture  of  a  horrid  drfert  ; 
and  this  wildnefs  muft  have  1  een  more  melancholy  and 
hideoui  th:in  the  dreary  afpcd  of  the  earth  before  the 
origm  of  focicticB.  The  traveller,  who  was  led  by  ac- 
eldcnt  or  curiofity  into  thefe  dcfolate  plains,  could  not 
forbear  abhorring  the  barbarous  and  bloody  authors  of 
'fuch  devaluations,  while  he  rclleAeJ  that  it  was  not 
Owing  even  to  the  ciuel  ijhifions  of  glory,  and  to  the 
fanaticifm  of  conquell,  but  to  the  dupid  imd  abjed  de- 
fire  of  gold,  that  they  had  facrificed  fo  much  more  real 
Ueafurc,  and  fo-ouiuctous  a  populatiua. 
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This  infaflaMe  third  of  gold,  which  neither  tended  P"" 
to  fubfiflence,  fafety,  nor  policy,  was  the  only  mo-  " 
live  for  eftablilhing  new  fettlements,  fome  of  which 
have  been  kept  up,  while  feveral  have  decayc",  ani 
others  have  been  formed  in  their  ftead.  The  fate 
of  them  all  has  correfponded  with  the  difcovery,  pro- 
grefs,  or  declenfion,  of  the  mines  to  which  they  were 
fubordinate.  5, 

Fewer  errors  have  been  committed  in  the  means  of  Manner  ef 
procuring  provifions.  The  natives  hnd  hitJicrto  lived ':""B°^ 
h:irdly  on  any  thing  elfe'.but  maize,  fruits,  and  pulfe,'"^  °*"^** 
for  which  they  hjd  ufed  no  other  feafoning  except  hdt 
and  pimento.  Theit  liqu'irs,  which  were  made  from 
diflerent  roots,  were  more  diverfified  :  of  thefe  the  chi- 
ca  WIS  the  mo'l  ufual ;  but  the  conquerors  were  not 
fatiafitd  either  with  the  liquors  or  with  the  f  )oJ  of  the 
p  "ople  they  had  fubdued.  They  imported  vines  from 
the  Old  World,  which  foon  multiplied  fufficiently  in 
the  finds  of  the  coafts  at  Ira,  Pifca,  Nafca,  Moque- 
qua,  and  Truxillo,  to  furnilh  the  colony  with  the  wine 
and  brandy  it  wanted.  Olives  fucceeded  dill  better  ; 
and  yielded  a  great  abundi.nce  of  oil,  which  was  much 
fupcrior  to  thit  of  the  moiher-country.  Other  fruit* 
were  tranfplanted  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  Sugar  fuc- 
ceeds  fo  well,  that  none  of  any  other  growth  can  be 
compared  to  that  which  is  cultivated  in  thofe  parte, 
where  it  never  rains.  In  the  inland  counti-y  wheat  and 
barley  were  fown  ;  and  at  length  all  the  European 
quadniptds  were  foon  found  grazing  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains. 

This  was  a  confiderable  ftep  ;  but  there  flill  remain- 
ed much  more  to  be  done.  After  they  had  provided 
for  a  better  and  a  greater  choice  of  ful.fillences  the  nex'L 
care  of  the  Spanii.-ls  was  to  have  adrefs  more  commo- 
dious and  more  agreeable  thin  tha'  of  the  Peruvi  ns, 
Thefe  were,  however,  better  clot 'ed  than  sr-^-  other 
American  nation.  They  owed  this  fuperiority  to  the 
advantage  whicti  they  alone  pofleftd,  of  having  the 
Lama  and  Paco;,  domeilic  animals  which  fcrved  them 
for  this  ufe.     See  Camelhs. 

After  the  conqueft,  .',11  the  Indians  were  obliged  to 
wear  clothes.  As  the  oppreffion  under  which  thfy 
groaned  did  not  allow  t'  em  10  exercife  their  roimer 
induftry,  they  contenteJ  themfclves  with  the  coarfer 
cloths  of  Europe,  for  which  they  were  made  to  piy  an 
exorbitant  price.  When  the  gold  and  filver  whit  had 
efcaped  the  rapacity  of  the  conquerors  were  exhaull- 
ed,  they  thought  of  te-ellablilhing  their  national  ma- 
nufaelui-cs.  Thefe  weie  fome  time  alter  prohibited,  on 
account  of  the  deficiency  which  they  occafiontd  in  the 
exports  of  the  mother-country.  The  impolfi'.ility 
which  the  Peruvians  found  of  purehnfing  loreign  lluffs 
and  paying  their  taxes,  occafioned  piTmiflion  to  be 
given  at  the  end  of  ten  yc.irs  for  their  re-ellabhlh- 
ment.  They  have  not  been  difcontinued  fiiice  that 
time;  and  have  been  brought  to  as  great  a  degree  of 
ptrfeftion  as  it  was  poflible  they  could  be  under  a  con- 
tinual tyianiiy.  g^ 

With  the  wool  of  the  vicuna,  a  fpecic*  of  wild  pa-  Manufae- 
008,  they  make,  at  Cufco  and  in  its  territory,  (lock-""^"»  *''•' 
ings,  han;lker:.hiefs,  and  fcarfs.  Thefe  m:inufadtures 
would  have  been  multiplied,  if  the  fpirit  of  dellruCtion 
had  not  fallen  on  animals  asVcll  aj  on  men  The  fame 
woolj  mixed  with  that  of  the  fhecp  imported  thitlier 
from  Europe,  which  have  exceedingly  degenerated, 
E  e  i  ferve? 
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Peru,      ferrcs  for  carpels,  and  niakcs  alfo  tolerably  fine  cloth. 
^'—^r-'—'  piffj-es  of  interior  quality  are  employed  in  fcrgea,  drug- 
get;,   an.l  in  all  kin>lR  of  coarfc  lluffii. 

The  nianufaftutes  fubfervient  to  luxury  are  eftablifh- 
ed  at  Artquip;i,  Cufco,  and  I^ima.  In  tliefe  three 
tiijvns  Is  made  a  prodigious  number  of  geU  toys  and 
pi  ite,  for  the  ufe  of  private  perfons,  and  alfo  for  the 
churches.  All  thefe  nianufadurcs  are  Kut  coarfely 
wiought,  and  mixed  with  a  gicnt  deal  of  copper.  We 
fclJomdifcover  more  tafte  in  iht'r  gold  and  lilver  laces 
and  embroideries  whicn  their  nunufadurcs  alfo  pro- 
dure.  This  is  not  altogether  the  cafe  in  re>;arJ  to 
their  lace,  which,  when  mixed  with  that  of  Europe, 
looks  very  heautitul.  This  lail  nuaufadme  is  co.n- 
ir.only  in  ihe  hands  of  the  nuns,  who  employ  in  it 
the  Peruvian  girls,  and  the  youn^f  MtUces  of  the 
towns,  who  for  the  rr.oll  part  before  mairiage  pafs  fome 
years  in  the  convent. 

Other  hands  are  employed  in  painting  and  gilding 
L'ather  for  rooms,  in  making  with  wood  and  ivory 
fieces  of  inlaid  work  and  fculpture,  and  in  drawing 
figures  on  t!ie  marble  that  is  found  at  Cucuc3,  or  on 
lineii  imported  from  Europe.  Thtfe  different  woiks, 
which  arc  almoft  all  manuiadured  at  Cufco,  fcrve  ^'or 
ornaments  for  houfes,  palaces,  and  temples  :  the  draw- 
ing of  them  is  not  bad,  but  the  colours  are  neither 
txad  nor  permanent.  If  the  Indians,  who  invent  no- 
thing, but  are  ex».elleut  imitators,  had  able  matters  and 
excellent  models,  Ihey  would  at  lead  make  good  co- 
pyills.  At  the  clofc  of  the  lift  century,  fome  works 
ot  a  Peruvian  painter,  named  Alkhael  tl;  St  Jacques, 
were  brought  to  Rome;  and  the  connoiflcurs  difcovcr- 
,  ed  marks  of  genius  in  them. 
Of  th/  Though  the  Peruvians  were  unacquainted  with  coin, 

mine- of  they  knew  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  ;  for  they  cm- 
poM  and  ployed  them  in  ditferent  kinds  of  ornaments.  Indepen- 
*^^"'  dent  of  what  the  torrents  and  acci'Jent  procured  them 

of  thefe  metals,  fome  mines  had  bet-n  opened  of  little 
depth.  'J"he  Spaniards  have  not  tranfmitted  to  us  the 
manner  in  which  thefe  rich  produAions  were  drawa 
from  the  bofom  of  the  earth.  Their  pride,  which  has 
deprived  ns  of  fo  much  ufeful  knowledge,  undoubtedly 
made  them  think,  that,  in  the  inventions  of  a  people 
whom  they  called  barbarnus,  there  was  nothing  that 
was  worthy  to  be  recorded. 

The  difference  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Peru- 
vians worked  their  mines,  did  not  extend  to  the  mines 
themfelves.  The  conquerors  opened  them  on  all  fides. 
At  firll  the  gold  mints  tempted  the  avarice  of  the 
greater  number.  Fatal  experience  difcouraged  thole 
whom  paflion  had  not  blinded.  They  clearly  faw, 
that,  for  fome  enormous  fortunes  raifed  in  this  manner, 
great  numbers,  who  had  only  moderate  fortunes,  were 
totally  ruined.  Thefe  mines  funk  into  fuch  difcredit, 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  abandoned, 
the  government  was  obliged  to  take  the  20th  part  of 
their  produce,  inftead  of  the  fi.th  which  it  at  iirtl  re- 
ceived. 

The  mines  of  filver  were  more  common,  more  equal, 
and  richer.  They  even  produced  filver  of  a  fingular 
fpecies,  rarely  found  elfewhere.  Towards  the  fea- 
coaft,  great  lumps  of  this  metal  are  found  in  the 
fands. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  mines  which  are 
iiiiiaitely  more  importaot,  and  arc  found  in  the  rocks 
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and  on   the  mountains.     Several   of  them   gave   falfe 
hopes.     Such,  in   partii-iilar,   was  that  of  Ucuiitaya, "" 
difc'jvered  in   1713       This  was  only  an  it-.-rullaiioii  of 
almolt  mTflive  filver,  which  at  firll   yielded  icwcral  mil- 
lions, but  was  f<»on  •  xhauftej. 

Otheis  which  were  deeper  have  been  alike  defetted. 
Their  produce,  though  equal  to  what  it  was  originally, 
was  not  fufficient  to  fuppott  the  expenoc  of  working 
them,  which  augmt  nte  !  every  day  The  mines  ol  Qui- 
to,  Cufco.  and  Arrquipa,  have  e.>tpcrienced  that  rcvo> 
lution  which  awaits  many  of  the  rilt. 

There  arc  greater  numbers  ot  very  rich  mines  which 
the  waters  hare  invaded.  The  difj  ofition  of  the  ground, 
which  from  the  fummit  of  the  Cordilleras  goes  conti- 
nually flulving  to  the  South  Sea,  mutt  neceffarily  ren- 
der  thefe  events  more  common  at  Peru  than  in  other 
places.  This  inconvenience,  which  wi-th  greater  care 
and  IkiU  might  often  have  been  prevented  or  diminilh- 
ed,  has  been  in  fome  iiittances  remedied. 

Jofcph  S.ilccdo.  about  the  year  1660,  had  dlfcover- 
ed,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Puiw,  the  mine  of  Lav- 
tacsta.  Ic  was  fo  rich,  that  they  often  cut  the  filver 
with  a  chifel.  Profperity  had  fo  elevated  the  mind  of 
t!ie  proprietor,  that  he  permitted  all  the  Spaniard-; 
who  came  to  fcek  their  fortune  in  this  part  of  the  New 
World,  to  work  fome  days  on  their  own  account,  with- 
out weighing  or  tnking  any  account  of  the  prcfeotshe 
made  them.  This  gcnerofity  drew  around  him  an  in- 
finite number  of  people,  whofe  avidity  m<ide  thein 
quarrel  with  each  other,  and  the  love  of  money  made 
them  take  up  arms  and  fall  upon  one  another;  and  their 
benefactor,  who  had  ncglefted  no  expedient  to  prevent 
and  extinguilh  their  fanguinary  contentions,  was  hang- 
ed as  being  the  author  of  them.  Whiltl  he  was  in  pri- 
fon,  the  water  got  pofTediou  of  his  mine.  Supcrllition 
foon  made  it  imagined  that  this  was  a  punifliment  for 
the  horrid  adt  they  had  perpetrated  againft  him.  This 
idea  of  divine  vengeance  was  revered  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  at  latt,  in  17^0,  Diego  de  Bacna  alTociated  with 
other  opulent  people  to  avert  the  fprings  which  had 
deluged  fo  much  trcafure.  The  labours  which  this 
difficult  undertaking  required,  were  not  finilhed  till 
1  754.  The  mine  yields  as  much  now  as  it  did  at  firft. 
But  mines  (lill  richer  tkan  this  have  been  difcovered. 
Such,  for  example,  is  that  of  Potofi,  which  was  found 
in  the  fame  country  where  the  Incas  worked  that  of 
Porco. 

An  Indian,  named  Huaipa,  in  1545,  purfuing  fome 
deer,  in  order  to  climb  certain  fteep  rocks  laid  hold  of 
a  bufh,  the  roots  of  which  loofened  from  the  earth,  and 
brought  to  view  an  ingot  of  filver.  The  Indian  had 
recourfe  to  it  for  his  own  iilc  ;  and  never  failed  to  re- 
turn to  his  trcafure  every  time  that  his  wants  or  his  de- 
fires  folicited  him  ta  it.  The  change  that  had  hap- 
pened in  his  fortune  was  remarked  by  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  he  difcovercd  to  him  the  fecret.  The  two 
friends  could  not  keep  their  coiinfel  and  enjoy  their 
good  fortune.  They  quarrelled  ;  on  which  the  indif- 
creet  confident  difcovercd  the  whole  to  his  matter,  Vil- 
laroell,  a  Spaniard  who  was  fettled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Upon  this  the  mine  became  known,  and  was 
worked  ;  and  a  great  number  of  them  were  found  in 
its  vicinity  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  mountain,  and  their  direfkion  is  from  north 
to  fouth.     The  moft  intelligent  people  of  Peru  have- 
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ru.      o'yfcrveJ,  tijat  this  is  in  general  llie  dircftlon  of  tlie 

"^^  rijheft  minos. 

The  fame  of  what  was  pafRii^  at  Potofi  fooa  fprea  1 
abroiJ  ;  an  !  there  wan  (jiickly  built  at  the  foot  of  the 
innuntain  a  town,  confillirii^  of  6o,0Q0  Iniiians  and 
10,000  Spaniards.  The  fterility  of  the  foil  did  not 
prevent  its  beinj;  immtuiately  p;oplj.-i.  Corn,  fruit, 
flocks,  American  ttiifls,  Enrooean  luxuries,  arrived 
there  from  every  quirctr.  Indultry,  winch  everywheie 
follows  the  current  of  money,  could  not  fearcli  for  it 
with  fo  much  fjccefs  as  at  its  fource.  It  evidently 
appeared  that  in  17^8  thcfe  mines  produced  annually 
near  978,0-0!.  without  reckoning  the  lilver  whicli  wan 
not  rcgiltered,  and  what  had  been  carried  off  by  fraud. 
From  th=it  time  the  produce  has  been  fo  much  dimi- 
ni;hed,  that  no  move  tlun  one-eighth  part  of  the  coin 
vhich  WIS  formely  llruck  is  now  made. 

At  the  mioes  of  Potofi,  and  all  the  mines  of  South 
America,  the  Spaniards,  in  purifying  their  gold  and 
filver,  ufe  mercury,  with  which  they  are  fnpplied  from 
Guaii^a  Velica.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  this 
mine  was  difoovered  in  1564.  The  trade  of  mercury 
was  then  Hill  free  :  it  became  an  exclufive  trade  in 
1571.  At  this  peiiod  all  the  mines  of  mercury  wcic 
fliut ;  and  th.it  of  Guanga  Vehca  alone  was  worked, 
the  property  of  which  the  king  rtferved  to  himfelt. 
It  is  not  found  to  diniinilh.  This  mine  is  dug  in  a 
jjrodigioufly  large  mountain,  60  leajfues  trom  Lima.  In 
.£9  profound  abyfs  are  feen  ilrects,  fquares,  and  a  cha- 
pel, where  the  myfteries  of  religion  on  all  feftivals  are 
celebrated.  Millions  of  flambeaux  arc  continually  kept 
to  enlighten  it. 

Private  people  at  their  own  expence  work  the  mine 
of  Guanga  Velica.  They  are  obliged  to  deliver  to 
government,  at  a  ftipulated  price,  all  the  mercury 
they  cxtradt  from  it.  As  foon  as  they  have  procured 
the  quantity  which  the  demands  of  one  year  require, 
the  work  is  f«fpended.  Part  of  the  mercury  is  fold  on 
the  fpot,  and  the  reft  i.i  f;^nt  to  the  roy:d  magazines 
throughout  all  Peru  ;  from  whence  it  is  delivered  out 
at  the  fame  price  it  is  fold  for  in  Mexico.  This  ar- 
rangement, which  has  occaiioned  many  ot  the  mines  to 
drop,  and  prevented  others  from  being  opened,  is  in- 
excufable  in  the   Spaniili   fyilcra.     The  court  of  Ma- 

,         drid,  in  this  rcfpett,  merits  the   fame  reproaches  as  a 

I  miniilry  in  other  countries  would  incur,  that  would  be 
blind  enough  to  lay  a  duty  on  the  implements  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  mine  of  Guan^a  Velica  generally  affefls  thofe 
who  wwrk  in  it  with  convulfions  :  this  and  the  (/thcr 
■lines,  which  are  not  lefa  unhealthy,  are  all  worked 
by  the  Pcruvian«.  Thefe  unfortunate  victims  of  an  in- 
fatiable  avarice  are  crowded  ill  loj^ether  and  plunged 
naked  into  thefe  abyffes,  the  gre-atcll  part  of  which 
are  deep,  and  all  extcffivcly  cold.  Tyranny  has  in- 
vented this  refinement  in  cruelty,  to  rentier  it  impof- 
fible  for  any  thing  to  efcape  its  reftlefs  vigilance.  If 
there  arc  any  wretches  who  long  fuivive  fach  barbari- 
ty, it  is  the  life  of  cocoa  that  preferves  them. 

In  tlie  Cordilleras,  near  the  city  of  Paz,  is  a  moun- 
tain of  remarkable  height,  called  Illlmani,  which  doubt- 
Icfs  contains  immcnfe  riches ;  for  a  crai;  of  it  beiui^ 
feme  years  ago  fevered  by  a  flalh  of  lightning,and  falling 
en  a  neighbouring  mountain,  fuch  a  quantity  of  gold 
was  found  in  the  fragments,  that  for  forat  time  that 


metal  vaa  fold  at  Paz  for  ei>;!it  pieces  of  eight  per 
ounce  ;  but  its  fummit  being  perpetiiilly  covered  with 
ice  and  fnow,  no  mine  has  been  opened  in  the  moun-v. 
tain. 

The  city  of  La  Paz  is  of  a  middling  fize,  and  from 
its  fituatlon  among  ihe  breaches  of  the  Cordilleras, 
t'.'e  ground  on  which  it  Hands  is  unequal,  and  it  is  alHi 
fnrrounded  by  mountains.  When  the  rivsr  Ticicaca  is 
incrtaft'd,  either  by  the  rains,  or  the  melting  of  the  fnoir 
on  the  mountains,  its  current  forces  alonj-  large  mafTe? 
of  rocks  with  fome  grains  e>f  gold,  which  are  found 
Citer  the  flood  has  fu'ifijed.  Kence  fjme  idea  may 
be  lormed  of  the  riche?  inclofed  in  the  bowels  of  thcf'r 
mountains ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  which  appeared  in 
the  year  17.^0,  when  an  Indian,  wafhing  his  feet  in 
the  river,  difcovcred  fo  large  a  lump  of  gold,  that  the 
maiquii  de  Caille  Fuerte  gave  twelve  thoufand  piece* 
of  eight  for  it,  and  fent  it  as  a  prefent  to  the  king  of 
Spain. 

Baifim  of  Pfrv.     See  Myrotilo!*. 

PERUGIA,  a  tovn  of  Italy,  in  the  pope's  terri- 
tories, and  capital  of  Perugino.  It  is  an  ancient,, 
handfome,  populous,  and  larije  city,  with  a  Itrong  ci- 
tadel, an  univerfity,  and  a  bifhop's  fee.  The  churches, 
and  many  other  buildings  as  well  public  as  private, 
are  very  handfome.  It  is  featej  on  a  hill,  in  E.  Long» 
12.  30.  N.  Lat.  45.  6. 

PERUGINO,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  tcrri- 
tory  of  the  church,  bout>ded  on  the  well  by  Tufcany, 
OH  the  foiith  by  Orvietano,  on  the  eall  by  the  duchle* 
of  Spoleto  and  Urbino,  and  on  the  north  by  the  coun- 
ty of  Citta  Callellana.  It  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  provin- 
ces In  the  territory  of  the  church.  The  air  is  very 
pure,  and  the  foil  fertile  in  corn  and  good  wine  ;  be- 
fides,  the  lake  Perugia  fupplies  them  with  plenty  of 
tilh.  The  capital  town  is  Perugia.  The  lake  is  eight 
miles  from  the  city,  and  is  almoft  round,  being  about 
hve  miles  in  diameter;  in  it  there  are  three  iflands.  Thig 
province  is  about  2j  miles  in  length,  and  near  as  much 
in  breadth. 

Perugiko.     See  Montanini. 

PERUKE.     See  Perruke. 

PERUVIAN    B.tRK.      See  Cinchona,  and  Js- 

SUITS  Bark. 

PERUVIANA,  a  general  name  given  to  that  vaft 
peninfula,  extending  itfcif  from  the  itlhmus  of  Darien 
to  Cape  Horn,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the 
Terra  M/;^e/iamca  and  the  Cape  form  the  vertex.  It 
includes  the  whole  of  South  America,  although,  as  is 
well  known,  all  the  countries  included  within  thefe 
limits  do  not  acknowledge  the  dominioo  of  the  crowa 
of  Spain.     See  'Trura  Firma. 

PES.\RO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
pope,  and  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It 
is  a  large  place,  whole  llrcets  arc  paved  with  bricks. 
The  calUe  is  very  well  fortified,  the  harbour  excel- 
lent, and  the  catliedral  church  magnificent.  The  en- 
vlroog  are  remarkable  for  producing  good  figs,  of 
which  they  fend  large  quantities  to  Venict.  It  is  feat- 
ed  on  an  eminence  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eogha, 
on  the  Gulph  of  Venice.     E.  Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat. 

43-56.  .  .  , 

PESC.^RA,  a  very  ftrong  town  in  the  kingdom  of 

Naples,  and  in   the   Hither  Abrnzzo  ;  feated  at  the 

mouth  of  a  nvcr  of  the  Uane  liame,  which  falls  into 
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the    Gulpli   of  Venice.       E.  Long.    ij.  2-  N-  Lat- 

42.27. 

PESCENIUS  NiGi^n.     See  Hict.k. 

PESCHIERA,  a  fmall  but  flronj;  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Veroncfe,  with  a  caltif,  and  a  llronjj  fori;  feat- 
cd  on  the  river  Mincio,  or  Menzo,  whicli  procce  U 
from  tlie  lake  Girda.   E.  Long.  1  i.  4.  N.  L^t.  45    27. 

Pt'.SENAvS,  an   ancient   town  of  France,  in  L'.a- 
puedoc,  and    in    the   diocefc   of  Agd: ;  delightfully 
fcated  on  the  river  Fein,   12  miles  north-eall  of  he 
fcirs,  and  eight  north  of  Agde.     E.  Long.  3.  34.  N. 
Lat.43  :8. 

PESSARY,  in  medicine,  a  folid  fiibftance  compo- 
ftd  of  wool,  lint,  or  linen,  mixed  with  powder,  oil, 
wax,  &c.  made  round  and  lon^  like  a  linger,  in  or- 
der to  be  introduced  into  tlie  exterior  nerk  of  the  ma- 
trix, for  the  cure  of  ftveral  uterine  diforders. 

PEST,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungiry,  and  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  fame  name,  ftated  on  the  Danube,  in 
a  fine  plain,  over-ngainft  Bud:),  8  5  niiks  foulh-eaft  of 
I'refburjr.      E.  I^oiig.  18.  25.  N.  Lat.  47   24. 

PESTILENCE,  in  medicine,  the  fame  wifli  the 
-Plague. 

PETAGUEL,  a  territory  of  South  America,  in 
3rafil,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dflc  ;  on  the  call  by 
the  fca ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  captainfhip  of  Rio- 
Gninde  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Tupuys.  It  contains 
mines  of  filver. 

PETAL,  in  botany,  one  of  the  coloured  leaves 
which  compofe  the  flower. 

PETALISM,  a  mode  of  deciding  on  the  guilt  of 
citizens  fimilar  to  the  Athenian  Ostracism.  It  was 
-introduced  in  Syracufe  a^)out  the  year  before  Chrift 
460,  in  order  to  prevent  the  tyranny  of  the  richer 
citizens,  who  had  often  alout  that  time  aimed  at  the 
diadem.  To  prevent,  therefore,  the  eviU  daily  arifing 
from  thence,  and  to  bringdown  tlieafpiriiig  minds  of 
the  wealthy  citizens,  the  Syracufans  were  forced  to 
make  a  law  not  unlike  that  of  the  Athenian  oftraclfm ; 
for  as  at  Athens  every  citizen  wis  to  write  on  a  Ihell 
the  nri.me  of  the  pcrfon  whom  they  conceived  to  be 
the  moft  likely,  on  account  of  his  wealth  ?.nd  adhe- 
rents, to  afpirc  to  the  crown  ;  fo  at  Syracufc  they 
were  to  write  on  a  leaf  the  names  of  fuch  as  tliey  ap- 
■prehen.'ed  powerful  enough  to  ufurp  the  fovercignty. 
When  the  leaves  were  counted,  he  who  had  tKe  molt 
■fuffrages  againll  him  was,  without  any  fp.rther  in- 
quiry, banilhed  for  five  years.  This  ne>v-contnvtd 
meihod  of  impairing  the  eftates,  and  weakening  the 
intereft  of  the  overgrown  citizens,  was  called  feia- 
lij'm,  from  the  Greek  word  />eta!on,  which  fignifies  "  a 
leaf."  This  law  was  attended  with  many  evil  confe- 
tjuences ;  for  thofe  who  were  moft  capable  of  go- 
vernini^  the  commonwealth  were  driven  out,  and  the 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs  committed  to  the  mean- 
tft  of  the  people;  nay,  many  of  the  chief  citizens, 
who  were  aide  to  render  their  country  great  ferwice, 
fearing  to  fall  under  penalties  of  this  law,  withdrew 
from  the  city,  and  lived  private  in  the  country,  not 
concerning  themfelves  with  public  affairs  :  whence  all 
the  employments  being  filled  with  men  of  no  merit  or 
experience,  the  republic  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and 
ready  to  fall  into  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  conliifion. 
The  law  therefore  of  petalifm,  upon  more  mature  de- 
Jiberatioo,  wa»  repealed  foon  after  it  had  been  firft 
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enai.'^cd,  and  the  reins  of  government  were  again  put 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  knew  how  to  manage 
them. 

PETARD,  in  the  .irt  of  war.  See  Gunnerv,  n" 
56,  ?.nd  Plate  CCXXIV. 

PE TAU  (Denis;,  or  D'wnyfim  PsTAnus,  a  French 
Jcfiiit  of  «;reat  erudition,  born  at  Orleans  in  1583. 
His  father  wje  a  man  of  literature,  and  obferving 
ftrong  pirts  and  an  excillent  genius  for  letters  in  liii 
ion,  he  took  every  means  in  his  power  to  improve  them. 
He  ufed  to  tell  his  fon,  that  he  ought  to  qunlify  him- 
felf  fo,  as  to  be  able  to  attack  and  confound  "  the 
giant  of  the  AllophyltB  ;"  meaning  that  moft  eminent 
fcholar  Jofeph  Soaligor,  wliofe  abilities  and  learning 
were  allowed  to  have  done  great  honour  and  much  fer- 
vice  to  the  reformed.  Yi)un.j  Petavius  feems  to  have 
entered  readily  into  his  father's  views;  for  he  ftudied 
moft  intenfely,  and  afterwards  levelled  much  of  hi« 
erudition  againft  Scaligcr.  He  joined  the  ttudy  of 
the  mathematics  to  that  of  the  belKs  lettres  ;  and  af- 
terwards applied  himfelf  to  a  couri'e  of  philofophy, 
which  he  began  in  the  college  of  Orleans,  ani!  finifh- 
ed  at  Paris.  lie  afterwards  maintained  thefcs  in  Greek, 
which  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  Latin  ;  and  the  Latin, 
it  is  faid.he  underftood  better  than  he  did  his  own  native 
language.  When  he  was  pretty  well  advanced,  he  had 
free  accefs  to  the  kin,5'6  library,  which  he  often  vi- 
fited  on  account  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  manufcripts. 
Among  other  advantages  wliich  accompanied  his  lite- 
rary purfuits,  was  the  friendftiip  of  Ifaac  Cafauhon, 
whom  Henry  IV.  callei  to  P.iris  in  1600.  It  w.is  at 
Cafaubon'sinftigation,  that  Petavius,  though  then  but 
viry  young,  undertook  an  edition  of  The  Works  of 
Synefius.  In  this  edition  he  corrcdtcd  the  Greek  from 
the  manufcripts,  tranflatei  that  p;rt  which  yet  re- 
mained to  lie  trafifl  ted  into  Latin,  and  wrote  note* 
upon  the  whole.  He  was  but  19  years  of  age  when 
he  was  made  profcfl'or  of  philofo[  hy  in  the  univerfity 
of  Bourges ;  and  he  fptnt  tlie  two  following  years  in 
ftudying  the  ancient  philofophers  and  mathematicianj. 
In  1604,  when  Morel,  prolefTor  of  Greek  at  Paris, 
publifhcd  The  Works  of  Chryfoltom,  fome  part  of 
Petavius's  labours  on  Syncfius  were  added  to  them  : 
from  the  title  of  which  wt  lecirn,  that  he  then  took 
the  name  of  P.ilus,  which  he  afterwards  changed  into 
Ptiavius-  Hia  own  edition  of  The  Works  of  Sy- 
nefius  did  not  appear  till  161  2. 

He  entered  into  the  focicty  of  the  Jefuits  in  16^5, 
and  did  great  credit  to  it  by  his  v;ift  and  profound  eru- 
dition.  He  became  a  zealous  advocate  tor  the  church 
of  Rome;  and  there  was  no  way  of  fcrving  it  more 
agreeable  to  him  tlian  that  of  cnticifing  and  abufing 
its  adverf-.ries.  He  was  moft  bitter  again!>  Scaligtr  ; 
nor  did  he  even  fpare  bio  friend  Ciifaubon  whenever  he 
came  in  his  way.— Petavius  excelled  particularly  in 
the  dark  fcience  cf  chronology  ;  the  le?.rned  world  in 
general  being  obliged  to  him  for  fome  cxift  and  nice 
dilquifitions  on  this  fubjecV.  His  thief  work,  which 
is  in  great  repute  to  thid  day,  he  iniitled,  Rallonanuni 
Temporum.  It  is  :n  abridgement  of  univerfal  hiftory, 
from  the  earlieft  tim.es  to  1632,  in  chronological  order, 
with  references  to  proper  authoritits.  It  was  impro- 
ved, and  feveral  additions  made  to  it,  by  Peri/onius, 
and  others  after  his  death.  This  eminent  father,  aftef 
a  very  laborious  life,  died  at  Paria  in  the  end  of  the 
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jrftr  i5ji,  sgciJ  69.  GafTendin,  I'n  Lin  life  of  Peref- 
chiiis,  fays  he  was  the  mod  confummate  fcholar  the 
■  Jifu'ts  ever  h  d  ;  sn  opinion  Tery  liktly  to  be  true, 
when  we  ronfidcr  th  .t  he  often  contended  fuccefsfully 
ijn'th  S -allger,  Salmafiua,  and  oti.ers,  whofe  abihticj 
Fiave  been  univerfilly  acknowledged.  His  ju.!u;ment, 
towever,  was  not  cq'ial  to  his  enidition,  and  his  con- 
troverfMl  writinr^i  are  full  of  fourntfs  und  fpleen.  We 
have  t!  e  following  chnrafter  o  a  preat  work  of  Pe- 
tavius  ly  an  anthor  of  much  celebrity,  but  who  per- 
haps is  as  much  biaflel  on  the  fi  1e  of  infi.itlity  as  he 
thiciks  this  learne  ]  JtAi.'t  was  in  favour  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  Dogmata^  Thtolo^ica  of  Petavius  are  a 
work  3t  incredible  labour  an  1  comp^fs  :  the  volumes 
whiih  r»rl  ite  folcly  to  the  incarnation  (two  folio?,  5tli 
and  6th,  of  R37  pa-^es)  are  divided  into  16  books — the 
firfl  of  his  hidory,  the  remainder  of  controvcrfy  and 
do(5trine.  The  Jcfiiit's  learning  is  copious  and  cor- 
reft  ;  his  Latinity  is  pure,  his  method  c'ear,  his  argu- 
ment profound  and  well  connefted  :  but  he  is  the  flave 
of  the  fathers,  the  fcourge  of  her-tic?,  and  t)ie  enemy 
of  truth  and  cindour,  as  often  as  they  are  inimical  to 
the  Catholic  canfe. 

PETAW,  an  ancient  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Auftrip,  and  In  Stiria.  It  is  a  handfqcie 
place,  and  is  fe.-.te  1  on  the  river  Drave,  35  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Cilley,  and  IC9  fouth  of  Vienna.  E.  Long. 
15.  36.   N.  Lat.  46.  40. 

PE TCHELI,  a  province  of  Afia,  in  China,  and 
the  chief  in  the  whole  empire  ;  boundi-tl  on  the  eaft 
by  the  fen,  on  the  north  by  the  great  wall,  on  the 
weft  by  Chanfi,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Chantong  and 
Honan.  "  This  province  contains  nine  cities  of  the 
firft  cb.fs,  which  have  fevtral  others  under  their  jurif- 
diftion  ;  thefc  are  about  40  In  number,  lefs  confide- 
rable  indeed,  but  all  furrcunded  with  walls  and  ditch- 
es. Pctcheli  has  few  mountains.  Its  foil  Is  fandy, 
and  produces  very  little  rice  ;  but  all  oth.-r  kinds  of 
grain  abound  there,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
fruit-trees  we  have  in  Europe.  It  pays  an  annual  tri- 
bute to  the  emperor,  which,  according  to  Father  Mar- 
tini, confifls  of  601,153  bags  of  rice,  wheat,  and 
millet;  224  pounds  of  linfced  ;  45.135  of  fpun  fllk  ; 
13,748  of  cotton  ;  8,737,248  trulTes  of  ftr.iw  fur  the 
liorfts  belonging  to  the  court,  and  180,870  r-ieafurts 
of  fait,  each  containing  1 24  pound.^ ;  which  is  pro- 
portlonably  much  inferior  to  that  paid  by  other  pro- 
-iiices. 

"  It  13  remarked  thai  the  people  of  this  province 
have  not  tlie  fame  aptitude  for  acquiring  the  fcicnces 
as  thofe  who  inhabit  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  they  are  more  roliuft  and  warlike,  and  bet- 
ter calculated  to  endure  the  hardlhlps  and  fatigue  of 
war.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  Cliinefe  of  all  the 
other  northern  conntricj. 

*'  The  face  of  the  country  here  being  flat  and  level, 
permits  the  ufe  of  a  kind  of  cariiajje,  the  conllruc- 
tion  of  which  appears  to  be  rather  fingular.  Father 
Martini,  one  of  the  firft  mlfTionarlcs  in  China,  thus 
defcribes  it  :  •  They  ufe,  in  the  province  of  Pctcheli, 
a  kind  of  chariot  with  one  wheel,  and  conftruAed  in 
fttch  a  manner,  that  there  is  room  in  the  mld'lle  for 
only  one  petfon,  who  fits  a«  if  on  horfeback  ;  the 
driver  pufties  behind,  and,  by  means  of  wooden  lever-i, 
makes  the  chariot  advance  with  fafety  and  expedition. 
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This  has  piihaps  g'rven  rife  to  the  report  of  chariots   Petche 
driven  in   that  country  by  the   win.!,   which  the  Chi-         ^ 
nefc  direct  over  land   with   fails,  as   they  do   (h.ps  at 
fea.'      A  French   miflicnary,  who   traverfei  this  pro- 
vince in  176S,  feems   to  h:;ve   made  ufe  of  the  fam;. 
klnd  of  carriage.     '  We  quitted  thi  canal  (fays  he) - 
to  travel   in  carts,   which   is  cuftoinary  in  this  part  of 
Chin  I  ;  but  It  Is  dlfagreeabls  beyond  dvfcrlption.  The 
cart  is  amazingly  clumfy,  and  has  a  great  refemMnnce 
to  the  carriage  of  a  gun  ;  there  is  rt.om  in  it  for  only 
one  perfoii,  who  is  frequently  obliged  to  fit  crofsleg- 
ged,  as  our  taylors  do  in   Europe  ;  it  jolts  prodigl- 
O'lfly  ;  and,   while    the    traveller    Is    expofed    to    the 
fcorchlng  rays  of  the  fun,  fuch  clouds  of  dull  fomc- 
times  arlfe  as  almoft  fuifocate  him.' 

"  The  temperature  of  the  air  of  this  province  dof» 
not  feem  to  agree  with  its  latitude.  Although  Pct- 
cheli extends  no  farther  thrin  to  t!;e  42^  degree  of 
north  latitude,  yet  all  the  rivers  there  are  fo  much 
frozen  during  four  months  in  the  year,  that  horfes  and 
waggons  with  the  heavieft  loads  mny  faftly  pals  them. 
It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  body  of 
ice  is  formed  in  one  day,  and  that  feveral  are  necef- 
fnry  to  thaw  only  the  furface.  What  njay  appear  no 
Itfs  extraordinary  Is,  that  during  thefe  fevere  frofts 
one  does  not  feel  that  fiiarp  and  pinching  cold  which 
accompanies  the  produftion  of  ice  in  Europe.  Thefe 
phenomena  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  by  attribu- 
ting them  to  the  great  quantity  of  nitre  which  is  found 
difperfed  throughout  this  province,  and  to  the  ferenlty 
of  the  fl<y,  which,  even  during  winter,  is  fcldom  ob- 
fcured  by  a  cloud.  The  phyfical  explanation,  which 
we  have  given  of  this  fuigular  ter.perature,  is  fully 
confirmed  by  experiments  lately  made  by  Father  A- 
mlot  at  Peking,  which  convinced  him,  that  in  this 
capital  and  neighbourhood,  as  far  as  feven  or  eight 
leagues  around,  the  water,  air,  and  earth,  equally 
abound  with  nitre. 

"  With  regard  to  the  water,  the  facility  with  which 
it  freezes,  the  folidity  of  the  ice  and  its  duration, 
evidently  announce  the  prefence  of  nitre.  A  tub  fill- 
ed with  water,  placed  near  one  of  Rheamur's  tlitrmo- 
meters,  had  its  furface  immediately  frozen,  when  the 
mercury  Hood  only  one  degree  above  the  freezing 
point;  and  when  it  ftood  three  degrees  below  freezing, 
the  water  Became  a  folid  jr.afs  erf  ice.  If  the  diameter 
of  the  vefTel  did  not  exceed  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  the 
depth  of  the  water  four  or  five  Inches.  This  water, 
when  the  weather  was  fine,  continued  in  the  fame  ftate 
of  congelation  as  long  as  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer did  not  rife  higher  than  three  degrees  above 
o  ;  when  the  mercury  rofc  higher,  It  then  began  to- 
diflolve,  but  fo  flowly,  that  two  or  three  davs  were 
fcarccly  fufHcIcnt  to  rcftore  It  to  its  former  fluidity." 
Grofier  goes  on  to  relate  other  experiments  ot  Father 
Amiot.  which  were  trade  with  a  view  to  difcover 
the  caufe  of  the  water's  freezing  fo  In  this  temperate 
climate  ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  "  if  the 
waters  of  the  province  of  Petcheli  contain  much 
nitre,  it  is  no  Itfs  certain,  that  the  air  which  one 
breathes  there  is  abundantly  Imprer'nated  with  it.  The 
following  are  indubitable  proofs  of  it:  ift,  Notwlth- 
Handing  unwholcfome  food,  fuch  a>  the  flclh  of  the 
greater  part  of  domeftic  animals  that  have  died  of  old 
age  or  difeafe,  which  the  people  of  thi*  province 
8.  greedily 
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greedily  devour,  notnitliftamlinfj  I'ikli  an'l  all  the  in- 
converii<:nce«  refiilting  from  low,  ('amp,  Hiid  (onfir.cd 
lodgings,  wliere  all  the  Individuals  of  the  fume  fa- 
mily ?.rc,  as  it  were,  heaped  oni  upon  anotlitr,  the 
plague  never  makes  its  appearance  in  Petchcli  ;  and 
the  people  are  fcluom  attacked  by  any  of  thofe  epide- 
mical dillen  j)er8  vvhi^li  are  f>  common  in  Europe. 
2':'ly,  Provifions  of  every  kin'!  m^y  be  kept  at  Pekinij 
a  lonQT  while,  without  heiu?  fubjtd  to  corruption.  IW\- 
ijns  aie  eaten  there  frefh  even  in  May,  apples  and 
peais  till  midfummer;  wild  boars,  (lags,  deer,  roe- 
bucks, rabbits,  bares,  pheafantc,  ducko,  geefe,  and 
all  kinds  of  game  brouyht  from  T.irtary  lo  Pekip;^ 
after  the  commencement  of  winter;  filli  of  every 
fpecies,  tranfported  from  the  rivers  of  Leaotong — will 
keep  without  the  afTirtancc  of  fait,  in  their  (late  o( 
congelation,  for  two  or  three  months,  althou.;h  they 
are  expofcd  every  day  in  the  markets,  carried  from 
the  n-.arkets  to  private  houfes,  an  1  trom  private  houfea 
brought  back  to  the  markets  until  they  are  ail  fol  1, 
which  does  not  happen  before  the  end  ot  Mirch.  It 
is  certain,  that  thefe  fadls  announce  an  antifeptic  qua- 
lity in  the  nir,  which  muft  undoubtedly  proceed  from 
ti)e  great  qu:int!ty  af  nitre  contained  in  it. 

"  3i!ly,  The  earth  which  forms  the  foil  of  Pet- 
cheli  aboTindj  no  lefs  with  nitre  ;  whole  fields  may  be 
fcen  ill  the  neighbouihood  of  Ptk'n,^  which  are  co- 
vered with  it.  Every  morning  at  funrifc  the  coun- 
try in  certain  cantons  appears  ;is  white  as  if  fprinklcd 
by  a  gentle  fall  of  fnov.  If  a  quantity  of  this  fub- 
ftance  be  fwept  together,  a  great  deal  of  kien,  nitre, 
and  fait,  may  be  extrafted  from  it.  The  Chinefe  pre- 
tend, that  this  fait  may  be  fubdituted  for  common 
(alt  ;  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the 
extremity  of  the  province  towards  Siuen-hoa-iou,  poor 
people  and  the  greater  part  of  the  peafants  make  ufe  of 
HO  other.  With  regard  to  the  kicn  procured  from 
the  earth,  they  ufe  it  for  waftiing  linen,  as  we  do 
foip.  Although  the  land  of  Petcheli  is  replete  with 
nitrous  particles,  it  does  not,  however,  form  dry  de- 
ferts ;  it  is  cultivated  with  care,  and  becames  fruitful 
bv  inccfTint  labour.  The  earth  is  frozen  in  winter  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  does  not  !)ccome 
foft  before  the  end  of  March.  Thi^  may  fufficiently 
explain  why  the  froil  kills  plants  in  the  ncigh!)Ourhood 
of  Peking,  which  Mr  Linna;us  raifed  in  Sweden,  al- 
though it  is  20  degrees  farther  north  than  the  capital 
of  the  Chinefe  empire." 

PETECHIiE,  in  medicine,  a  name  given  to  thofe 
fpots,  whether  red  or  of  any  other  colour,  which  ap- 
pear in  malignant  fevers. 

PETELIA.     See  Strongoli. 

PETER  (St),  the  apollle,  born  at  Bethfaida, 
was  fon  of  John,  Jona,  or  Joanna,  and  brother  of  St 
Andrew  (John  i.  42,  43.)  His  fiift  name  was  Simoa 
-or  Simeon  ;  but  when  our  Saviour  called  him  to  the 
ipoftltfliip,  he  cb.anged  his  ncme  into  Cephas,  that  is, 
in  Syriac,  ajlaru  or  a  rod  ;  in  Latin,  pelra,  whence 
Peter.  He  was  a  married  man  ;  and  had  his  houfc, 
his  mother  in  law,  and  his  wife,  at  Capernaum,  upon 
the  lake  of  Gennefareth  (Mark  i.  29.  Mat.  viii.  14. 
Luke  iv.  ^8.)  St  Andrew,  having  been  tirll  called  hy 
]efu9  Chrilt,  met  his  brother  Simon,  and  told  him 
.John  i.  41.)  we  have'  found  the  MefTtah,  and  then 
iro'Jght  him  to  Jefus.    Jefus  beholding  him,  faid  to 
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him,  V<m  arc  Simon  Ton  of  Jona;  lic'icefoi'th  you  Oiall 
be  called  Cephas.,  that  is,  f^'jia  or  ;. vif.  After  having  ' 
palTtd  one  day  witli  our  .Saviour,  they  returned  to  their 
(irdiniry  occupation,  which  was  filhing.  Yet  it  is 
thought  they  were  prefent  with  him  at  the  marrl.ige 
of  C-aiia  in  Galihc.  This  happened  in  the  joth  year 
ot  th-;  vulgar  Chrillian  era. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fame  )e.Tr,  Jcfus  Chrifl  be- 
ing  on  the  Ihore  of  the  lake  of  Gennefareth,  fnw  Peter 
and  Andrew  bufy  about  their  liCnery,  and  walhing  their 
nets  (Luke  v.  i,  2,  3.)  He  entered  into  their  bo.-,t, 
and  bid  Peter  throw  out  his  nets  into  the  fea,  in  ord'  f 
to  ti(h.  Peter  obeyed  him,  though  he  had  already 
fiOied  the  whole  night  witlioiit  catching  any  thing. 
They  took  fo  many  iilhee  at  this  draught,  that  their 
own  ve(rel,  and  that  of  James  and  John  fons  of  Zebe- 
dte,  weie  filled  with  them.  Then  Peter  threw  himfelt 
at  the  {<tl  of  Jefus,  and  faid  to  him,  Dtpirt  from  me. 
Lord,  for  I  am  a  finner.  Then  Jefus  fiid  to  them. 
Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  lilhers  of  men.  He 
faid  the  fame  thing  to  James  an  1  John  ;  and  imme- 
diately they  quitted  their  boats  and  nets,  and  followed 
our  Saviour. 

Some  time  after,  Jefus  coming  to  Capernaum  entered 
into  the  h«ufe  of  Sc  Peter,  where  his  mothcr-iu  law 
lay  fick  of  a  fever.  He  immediately  htalcd  her,  and 
(he  began  to  miniller  to  him  (Luke  iv.  38.  and  Mat. 
viii.  14.)  A  little  while  bcfoie  the  feall  of  the  pafTover 
of  the  fcllowing  year,  being  the  32d  of  the  vulgar  era, 
after  Jefus  returned  into  Galilee,  he  made  choice  ot 
twelve  apoftles,  among  which  St  Peter  has  always  the 
(irll place  (Mat.  x.  2.  Luke  vi.  13.)  One  night  that 
Jefus  Chi  ill  walked  upon  the  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Gennefareth,  St  Peter  aflced  him  leave  to  come  and 
meet  him  (Mat.  xiv.  28,  29.)  Jefus  gave  him  leave; 
but  he  feeing  a  great  wave  coming,  was  afraid,  and 
therefore  began  to  fink.  Then  Jefus  held  him  up,  and 
faid,  O  man  of  little  faith,  why  was  you  afraid  .'  Af- 
terwards landing  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake,  and  the 
multitude  that-  lie  had  fed  the  day  before  beyond  the 
lake  being  come  to  him  at  Capernaum,  he  fpoke  to 
them  of  his  body  and  of  his  blood  which  he  was  to 
give  to  his  difciples  to  eat  and  drink.  This  fo  offend- 
ed the  multitude,  that  feveral  of  them  quitted  him 
thereupon.  He  therefore  alked  his  apoftles  if  they 
alfo  would  leave  him;  to  which  Peter  replied,  'Vo 
whom  ll.all  we  go.  Lord  ;  for  thou  haft  the  worda  of 
eternal  life  (John  vi.  53,  54,  &c.)  One  day,  as  our 
Saviour  was  near  Csefarea  Philippi,  he  afked  his  apoftles 
whom  the  world  took  him  for  ?  they  anfwered,  that 
fome  faid  he  was  John  the  Baptift  ;  others,  Elia?;  and 
others  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets.  But  whom 
do  you  fay  I  am  ?  fays  Jefus  Chrill.  Simon  Peter 
anfwered,  Thou  art  Chrift,  tl  e  fon  of  the  living  God. 
Jefus  then  faid  unto  Peter,  BlefTtd  art  thou,  Simon 
Barjoiia  ;  for  fltftl  jnd  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  father  which  is  in  heaven  (Mat.  xvi.  13, 
14,  &c.)  And  I  fay  unto  thee,  that,  as  thou  art 
Peter,  la  upon  this  lock  will  1  build  my  church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  (hall  not  prevail  againft  it  ;  and  I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  wb'.tfocver  thou  Ihalt  bind  on  earth  (hall  be  bound 
in  heaven,  and  whatfoever  thou  (halt  loofe  upon  earth 
(hall  te  loofed  in  heaven.  About  fix  or  eight  days 
after  this,  our  Saviouriaking  Peter,  James,  aud  John, 
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up  a  high  mountain,  ?.part  from  the  other  difctples, 
"  ihowfd  them  a  giimpie  of  his  );lory,  ani  ivaa  tiansti- 
gureJ  before  them  (Mat.  xvii.  i,  2,  5{c.  and  Luke  ix. 
28.)  Whereupon  Peter,  feeing  Mofts  and  Elias  to- 
gether with  Jefus,  cried  out  to  them  in  an  ecllacy, 
Lord,  it  is  j^ooJ  for  lis  to  be  here  !  if  you  pleafe,  we 
will  make  three  tents ;  one  for  you,  one  lor  Mofts, 
and  one  for  Elias. 

Jefus  returning  from  thence  to  Capernium,  thofe 
that  gathered  the  tribute- money  carrit  to  Peter,  and 
faid.  Docs  not  your  mailer  pay  tribute  ?  VVIiere- 
upon  J-fu-  ordere.!  Peter  to  throw  his  hne  into  the 
fea,  aiii  thai  lie  (hoiiid  find  wherewith  to  ijay  the  toil 
for  them  t'AO  in  tlie  mouth  of  the  firfl  fifh  he  fhoulJ 
take.  Peter  o'  eyed  ;  and  finding  a  piece  of  money 
in  the  mouth  of  the  fifh,  he  gave  it  to  the  tribute- 
patherers,  as  lie  was  direfted.  One  day,  as  Jcfu*  was 
difcourliiig  concerning  the  forffivenefs  of  injuries  (Mat. 
xviii.  21,  22.),  St  Peter  alked  him,  how  often  they 
niuft  forp-ive,  and  whether  it  WdS  fufiicijnt  to  paidon  an 
offender  fcven  times  ?  Jefus  told  liim,  I  fay,  yo'J  mult 
pirdon  not  only  as  far  as  feven  times,  but  even  feveii- 
ty  tfmes  fevcn.  Upon  anoiher  occafion  (Mat  xix. 
27  —  29  ),  a<  our  Siviour  was  fpeakiiig  of  the  dan;:;er 
of  riches,  Peter  faid  to  him.  Lord,  we  have  left  ail 
thinijsto  follow  thee;  what  reward  (hail  we  have  foril? 
Jtfus  anfwered  him,  I  tell  you  in  truth,  that  you  who 
h«ve  left  all  things  to  follow  me  (hall  receive  an  hunlred 
fold  eve:i  in  this  world,  and  in  the  other  eternal  life  ; 
and  at  the  Uft  day,  when  the  Sun  of  man  (hall  come  to 
judge  the  world,  you  (hall  lit  upon  twelve  thrones  to 
judge  the  twelve  tri'  es  of  Ifiael. 

On  tlie  Tuef'ay  before  our  Saviour's  palTlon,  Peler 
(howe  1  him  the  fi^-tree  he  had  curfed  the  evening  be- 
fore, which  was  now  dried  up  and  withered  (Mark  xi. 
J  2 — 2  1.1  ;  and  the  day  following,  as  they  (at  upon 
the  mountain  of  Olives,  he,  with  the  other  apoftles, 
aflied  Jelus  when  the  tcmpie  waa  to  be  deft'ovfd 
(Nlat.  xxiv  I,  2,  &c.  Mark  xi  i.  f ,  2,  S:c.  Luke  xxii. ) 
On  'I'hurf '.iiy  he  was  fent  witli  St  John  to  prepare  all 
thint's  (or  the  yafiover ;  an.l  at  evening,  when  Jefus 
was  come  into  the  city  with  his  apolHe<»,  and,  being  fet 
down  at  table,  began  to  fptak  of  him  tliat  (hould 
betray  him,  Peter  male  U..'nR  to  John  to  afk  him 
who  this  (hould  be  (John  xiii.  24.)  After  fupper, 
the  difciplrs  entered  into  a  dif;'Ute  which  fhouid  be 
the  gre'teM  among  them  :  wliereupon  Jefus  Chrill, 
laying  alide  his  garments  betook  himfrlf  to  wafli  their 
feet,  to  give  them  an- example  vi  humility  in  his  own 
perfun.  St  Peter  at  firll  made  fome  dilficulty,  and 
would  not  lii(T-r  his  mailer  to  walh  his  feet  :  but  J.-fus 
ttlliiig  him,  that  it  he  did  not  walh  liis  feet,  he  couid 
hive  no  part  in  him  ;  St  Ptier  replied.  Lord,  walh 
not  only  my  fe^t,  but  my  haniis  and  head  alfo  (Joim 
xiii.  6 —  10. ) 

Some  time  after,  J  fus  faid  to  him  (Luke  xxii.  ^i, 
^\,  &c.\  Peter,  Sat:in  hi<  defired  to  lilt  you  at  ir.eu  lift 
wheat;  but  F  have  prayed  or  you,  that  your  f  lith  may 
not  fail  :  an  \  when  you  are  converted,  confirm  your 
brerhrei-.  l$y  this  hr  warned  St  Ptter  of  his  fall,  that 
wa<ju(l  at  band,  and  of  his  renounijipg  him;  from 
whch,  by  the  ailillance  of  God,  he  was  afterwards  to 
recover.  St  Pet-r  then  aflcci  him,  wlure  he  was  gj- 
ing  i"  an!  f  id,  he  wa-c  ready  to  tollow  him  everywhere, 
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not  only  to  prifon,  but  to  death  itfilf.  But  Chrill 
declared  to  him,  that  he  would  be  fo  far  from  foliow-  ' 
ing  him  to  death  that  he  wonll  3' jure  him  three  tiints 
that  very  night  before  the  cock  ihould  crow,  or  be- 
fore break  of  day.  When  fupper  was  ended,  he  wtut 
to  the  garden  of  Olives,  wlieie,  taking  Peter,  James, 
aod  John,  he  went  with  them  apart,  that  they  might 
be  witneffes  of  his  agony.  Pcttr,  though  before  he 
bad  (bowed  fo  mu.  h  refolution,  yet  RU  afle<rp  with  the 
red  ;  .vhich  occTli.med  Jefus  to  fay  to  him,  Po  you 
(Ice p,  Simon  I  Could  you  not  watch  with  rac  one  hour? 
(Mark  xiv.  37.   Mat.  xxvi.  43,  &c. ) 

'Jud.is  being  come  with   the  folcliers  to  fci/.e  Jefus, 
Peter  drew  his  fwor  J,  and  cut  off"  the  right  ear  of  one 
called   MaLhus  who  was  fervant  to  the  high-prielt : 
but  Jefus  bid  him  put  tip  his  fword  into  the  frabbard  ; 
and  told  him,  that  all  thofs  chat  fou  rht  with  the  fword 
flioiild  ptrifh  by    the  fword  :    and  at   the   fime  time 
healed   Malchus's  ear    (John   xviii.   10,   &c.)     Peter 
followed  Jefus  afar  off,  a«  far  as  the  houfe  of  Caiaphas, 
and  WHS  let  in  by  means  of  an^-.ther  difciple,   who  was 
known  in  the  family.     The   foiiJiers  and  fervants  that 
had  brought  Jel'uM,  having  lighted  a  li)c  in  the  middle 
ot  the  hail,   Petir  mingled  among  them  to  warin  him- 
fcif  alfo  ;  when  a  maid  fervant,  having  h)oked  earncflly 
upon  l,im,  fai  1,   Surely  this   man    was   with  Jcl'us  of 
Nazareth.      But  Peter  made  anfwcr,  1  know  not  what 
you  fay,  for  1  do  not  fo  much  z-.  know  the  man.   Prc- 
fcnjly  after  be  went  out  into  the  po:ch,   when  imme- 
diately the  co.k  crew.     A  litUe  while  after  another 
fi'aid   laid  to  thofe  that  *ere   prefent,  'Phis  man  was 
with  Jefus  of  Nfiz  .reth.      But  Peter  denied  it  with  an 
oath.      About   an  hour  after,  one  of  the  company  af- 
firmed that  Peter  was  a  difciple  of  J'.fus.      Others  in- 
fifted  upon  the  fame  thing  ;  aiil  faid,  that  fuiely  he  was 
one  ot  them,   for  bis  very  fpeech  betrayed  liim  to  be  a 
Gdiltan.      Lallly,  one   of  them,   leiug'a  kinfman  of 
Mslchus  whofe  ear  Peter  had  cut  off,  affirmed  the  fame 
thing  ;  and  alked  him.  Did  not  I  fee  you  with  him  in 
the  garden  ?    Peter  again  denied  i;  with  an  oath,   pro. 
tellmg  thu  he  did  not  know   the  man.     And  at  the 
fame  time   the  cock  crowed  the  fecond   time.     Then 
Jefus,  being  in  the  fame  hail,  .and  not  far  from  Peter, 
looked  upon  him  ;  and  Peter  then  reu.em'  ering  wh..t 
JcfuB  h?.d  faid  to  him,  that  before  co^k-crow  he  (liould 
deny  him  thrice,  he  went  out  of  Cainphas's  houfe,  and 
wc;.t  bitterly  (Mat   xxvi.  73,  7  ^.  Mark  xiv.  34,  72.) 

Very  pro:)abiy  he  remauiei  in  (ecrct,  and  in  tejrs, 
all  the  time  of  our  Saviours  paflion,  th  t  is,  all  Friday 
ai.d  Saturday  following  ;  but  on  Sundiy  morning, 
Jefus  being  rifen,  and  Mary  havmg  been  it  the  tomb, 
and  not  finding  tiie  bo-iy  o:  Jtf-.s,  (he  came  in  hafte 
into  the  city,  to  tell  Peter  and  John  that  they  had 
t;  kcu  away  their  m.ifter,  and  that  (lie  csuld  not  find 
wliere  thiy  hal  p>it  him.  Pcttr  and  J  \  1  made  lufte 
thither,  and  J.)hn  coming  firll,  did  not  go  into  the  fe- 
pulchie,  Peter  then  coming  up  to  him,  prefently 
(looped  down,  ami  law  the  linen  clothes  wherein  the 
bo.1y  had  been  wrapt.  He  went  then  into  the  fepulchre, 
and  John  with  him  ;  after  which  they  r-turiied  to  Jc- 
rufalem,  not  knowing  wiiat  had  come  to  pafs.  But 
foou  attcr  Jefus  avpenred  to  the  holy  women,  who  had 
come  fitll  to  the  Icpul  hre,  and  bid  them  gire  hit 
a;?ollK'3  notice  of  his  rcfurrtdion.     AnJ  the  Idme  day 
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our  Saviour  alfo  appeared  to  Pttfr,  to  comfort  liim, 
and  afliirc  him  that  his  repentanci:  had  been  accept- 
able to  him. 

Some  days  after,  St  Peter  being  returned  into  G:dilee 
as  Jefufl  had  commanded  him,  and  going  to  fifli  in  the 
fca  cf  Galilee,  or  in  the  lake  of  Gennefaretii,  with  fome 
othcrof  tlieapolllei, Jcfubappcaiedlothcm  on  thefliore, 
and  bid  them  throw  out  their  nets  on  ths  ri^ht  fide  of 
the  vtdcl.  They  tlireiv  tlicm  out,  and  took  fuch  a  mul- 
titude of  fi(hcs  that  they  could  rfot  draw  up  their  nets 
a^ain.  Then  St  Johu  faid  to  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord.  Peter 
i^imcdiatcly  girded  up  iiimfclf,  for  he  was  naked,  and 
fwimming  to  fhore  he  came  to  Jefus :  then  drawin;^ 
their  net'!  to  flnre,  Jefus  dined  with  them.  After 
dinner,  Jefus  faid  to  P'etcr,  Sinaon.  fon  of  Jona,  do  you 
love  me  more  than  thefe  ?  He  anfwcred.  Yea,  Lord, 
you  know  that  I  love  you.  Jefus  fays  to  him,  Then 
feci  my  lambs.  He  put  the  fame  queftion  to  him 
again  ;  and  Peter  making  the  fame  anfwer,  our  Lord 
faid  to  him  again,  Feed  my  (heep.  This  he  repeated 
a  third  time  ;  at  which  St  Peter  was  troubled,  and 
faid.  You  know.  Lord,  that  1  love  you.  Jefus  re- 
plied to  him,  "  Feed  my  (heep.  I  tell  you  for  a  truth, 
that  when  you  were  young,  you  giided  yourfelf  and 
went  where  you  pleafed  ;  but  now  you  are  old,  ano- 
ther fliall  gird  yo\i,  and  lead  you  where  you  would 
not  go."  This  he  faid  to  let  him  know  what  death 
he  wr.s  to  die.  At  the  fame  time,  Peter  feeing  St  John 
the  Evan;jelift,  faid  to  our  Saviour,  Lord,  what  mull 
become  of  him  ?  Jefus  anfwcred,  "  If  I  will  that  he 
tarry  till  I  con)e,  what  does  that  concern  you  ?  Do 
you  follow  me."  Thus  he  lefufed  to  declaie  in  what 
manner  St  John  fliould  end  his  life. 

After  that  J,.fus  Chrift  had  afcendcd  into  heaven, 
and  that  the  apoftles  had  been  witnefles  of  his  afcen- 
fion,  they  »elurned  to  Jerufalim,  to  wait  there  for  the 
Holy  Ghrlb,  whom  our  Saviour  had  promifed  to  fend 
them  ;  and  being  alTemhled  tcrether  in  a  houfe,  they 
continued  there  in  prayer,  and  in  the  union  of  chari- 
ty, till  the  time  th.n  the  Holy  Ghoil  defcended  upon 
them,  in  the  form  of  tongues  of  fire.  During  this  in- 
terval, St  Peter  propoftd  to  the  apoftles,  and  to  the 
rell  of  the  affcmbly,  to  fill  up  the  place  tiiat  the  trai- 
tor Judas  had  left  vacant  in  the  apoUlefhip.  The  pro- 
pofal  was  agreed  to  by  all  ;  and  two  perfons  were  pro- 
pofed,  Jofcph  Barfabas  and  Mitthiris :  upon  this  lall 
the  lot  fell  ;  and  from  that  time  he  was  admitted  one 
of  the  apollles.  Tlie  tenth  day  after  the  afcenfion  of 
our  S  iviour,  being  the  day  of  PeocecoR,  the  Holy 
Gholl  having  defcended  upjn  the  apollles,  and  upon 
all  the  fiithful  that  were  aflembled  with  them,  and  ha- 
ving repleniihed  them  with  fupernatural  gifts,  and 
cfpecialiy  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  all  thofe  who  were 
witnefles  of  this  miracle  exprefled  their  admiration  at 
it  ;  and  there  sung  upon  that  day  at  Jcrufalem  a  great 
many  Jews  from  ftveral  provinces  of  the  call,  they 
could  not  comprehend  by  what  means  chefc  men,  who 
were  Galileans,  fhould  fpeak  the  languages  of  all  thefe 
pagan  nations  (Adts  ii.  i,  2,  &c.)  Some  of  them  faid, 
that  the  apolUcs  were  full  of  new  wine.  But  St  Peter 
Handing  up,  told  them,  th-t  what  they  heard  and  faw 
was  not  the  effect  of  dnuikcnnefs,  but  was  the  comjile- 
tion  of  the  promife  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  had  made  by 
the  prophet  Joel  (ii.  28.  J,  to  fend  his  fpliit  upon  all 
fltih,  and  to  give  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  to  young  and 
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old,  to  men  and  women.  He  afterwards  fpoke  to  them 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  told  them  that  he  was  the  true  ^ 
M.-ffiah,  that  he  was  rifen  from  the  dead  as  the  fcrip. 
ture  had  foretold  he  rtiould  ;  d<clariMg  that  himlelf  and 
the  other  apollles  were  witmlTes  of  his  rifurredion  ; 
of  his  afcenfion  into  heaven,  and  of  the  milfon  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  the  vifible  efl'ccls  of  which  they  faw  with 
their  own  eyes  in  the  gifts  of  languages  wherewith 
they  had  been  repleniihed. 

Then  thofe  that  heard  him  were  touched  with  cam- 
punftion,  and  allied  the  apoftle«.  Brethren,  what  (hall 
we  do  ?  Peter  anfwered  them,  Repent,  and  be  bap. 
tized,  and  you  fliall  receive  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Then 
he  inftrufted  them,  baptized  them,  and  that  very  day 
three  tlioufdnd  perfons  were  adiicd  to  the  cliurch 
(Adts  iii.  I,  2,  &c.)  Some  days  after,  St  Peter  and 
John,  going  to  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayers,  met 
at  a  gate  of  the  temple  a  m.nn  who  had  betn  lame  from 
his  birth,  fo  that  he  was  carried  about.  This  man 
feeing  Peter  and  John, allied  alms  of  them:  upon  uhich 
Peter  faid  to  him.  Silver  or  gold  1  have  not  ;  but  fuch 
as  1  have  I  give  thee  :  In  the  name  of  Jefus  of  Na- 
zareth, rife  up  and  walk.  Preftntly  the  man  got  up, 
an  1  went  into  the  temple  along  with  them,  lifting  up 
his  voice,  and  glorifying-  God.  He  held  St  Peter, 
tcll'ng  the  people  then  afl'em'.led  all  t!i?.t  happened  un- 
to him.  Then  Peter,  taking  this  occafion,  told  the 
people,  that  it  was  not  by  his  own  power  that  he  had 
performed  the  miracle  they  fo  much  wondered  at,  but 
that  it  was  bv  the  power  of  Jefus  Chrift  that  this  man 
was  healed.  He  then  laid  belore  tliem  the  great  crime 
they  had  committed,  in  putting  Jefus  Chrill  to  death, 
who  «as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  MefTiah  ; 
and  after  he  had  /hewn  them  by  all  the  prophecies 
that  Chrill  was  to  die  thus,  he  exhorted  them  to  repent- 
ance, and  to  make  a  proper  ule  of  the  death  of  Chrilt. 

He  was  thus  fpeaking  to  the  people,  when  the  priefta 
and  Sadducees  coming  upon  them,  laid  liold  on  Peter 
and  John,  and  put  them  in  prifon,  until  the  day  fol- 
lowing, it  being  now  late  (Attt  iv.  1,  2,  &c.)  But 
the  number  of  thofe  that  were  converted  this  cay  at 
the  fecond  preaching  of  St  Peter  was  about  five  thou- 
fand.  The  day  following,  tlie  rulers,  magilbates,  and 
chief  priefts  being  aflembled  on  this  occafion,  ordered 
the  apollles  to  be  brought  before  them  ;  and  then  aflt- 
ed  them,  by  whofe  authority  they  performed  the  mi- 
racle of  healing  the  lame  man  i  St  Peter  anfwcred, 
that  it  WAS  in  the  name  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  whom 
they  had  crucified,  arj  whom  God  raifed  again  from 
the  dead.  The  aflembly  were  furprifed  at  the  bold- 
nefs  of  the  apoftles  upon  this  occafion  :  but  came  to  a 
refolution  to  difmifs  them,  charging  them  at  the  fame 
time  to  teach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jtfus ;  and 
threatening  them  if  they  fliould  perlift  in  difobe:'ience 
to  thefe  orders.  The  two  apollles  returned  to  th.ie 
brethren,  and  related  to  them  all  that  had  pa(Ted ; 
which  having  heard,  the  brethren  ra.fed  their  voice* 
to  heaven,  begging  God  to  give  them  ftreugth  aad 
courage  to  declare  his  word  with  perfeft  liberty  ;  and 
having  finilhed  their  prayers,  the  place  fliook  wherein 
they  were  aflembled,  and  they  were  again  filled  w.ih 
the  Holy  Ghofl:. 

At  this  time  many  of  the  faithful  fold  their  eftates, 

and  brought  the  money  to   the  apoftles    {<(/.  v.  i,  2, 

&c. )    Of  this  number  was  a  man  called  Anaeias:,.  witti 
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his  wife  Sapphira,  who,  by  a  private  agreement  be- 
'  tween  thtmlclvci,  conceBlcd  a  part  nf  the  money  for 
whith  they  hail  fold  tlitir  lind,  and  brought  the  reft 
to  St  Ptter,  as  if  it  were  the  whole  fum.  Ananias  came 
firll  ;  and  St  Ptter  faid  to  him,  Ananias,  how  came 
S.itan  to  feduce  you,  and  to  prevail  with  you  to  he  to 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  by  concealing  part  of  the  price  of 
your  land  ?  It  is  not  men  that  you  thought  to  impofe 
on,  but  God.  Immediately  Ananias  fell  down  dead, 
and  they  carried  him  out  and  buried  him.  About 
three  hours  after  his  wife  Sapphira  came  in,  and  St 
Peter  fald  to  her  almoft  the  fame  things  he  had  before 
faid  to  her  hufband,  and  immediately  fiie  fell  down 
alfo,  and  gave  up  the  ghoft.  This  affair  infuftd  a 
great  awe  in  the  whole  church,  and  amongft  all  thofe 
that  heard  of  it.     (See  Ads  v.) 

The  number  of  believers  confiderably  increafed  eve- 
ry day  ;  fo  that  they  even  brought  out  the  lick  into 
the  Hreet^,  and  laid  them  where  Peter  was  to  pafs,  that 
at  leall  his  flia.!ow  might  cover  fome  of  them,  by  which 
means  they  were  healed  of  their  dillempers.  Tlien  the 
bigli-priell  and  his  aflbciates,  that  ii,  the  Pharifees, 
caufed  the  apoftlcs  to  be  apprehended  and  put  into 
•prifon.  But  an  angel  Irought  them  forth,  and  lid 
them  go  into  the  temple,  and  there  boldly  declare  all 
the  words  of  life  which  God  had  taught  them.  This 
they  performed  :  upon  which  the  princes  and  pricfts 
caufed  them  to  be  brought  before  them  ;  and  having 
dcm;nded  why  they  had  difobeyed  their  orders,  in 
continuing  to  fpeak  Ifill  in  the  name  of  Jcfus  Chrift, 
Peter  and  the  apoltlcs  anfwcred,  that  it  was  more  ne- 
celTary  to  obey  God  than  man.  This  anfwer  provoked 
them  very  much,  and  they  were  poing  to  condemn 
them  to  de;ith,  when  Gamaliel  prevailed  with  them  to 
change  their  refolutiou,  by  reprcfenting  to  them,  that 
if  this  matter  proceeded  from  God,  it  was  in  vain  for 
them  to  oppofc  it ;  but  if  othcrwife,  then  it  (l.ould  foon 
vanifh  of  itfclf.  So  they  difmiffcd  the  apolUes,  after 
giving  them  thirty-nine  ftripes  a  piece,  and  charged 
them  to  fpeak  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  St  Stephen,  a  perfecution 
was  carried  on  againft  the  faithful  at  Jerufalcm, and  they 
were  obliged  to  t.ike  ftielter  in  fevtral  places.  The 
apoftles  alone  continued  at  Jerufalem  (Aifls  viii.  i,  2, 
3,  &c. )  St  Philip  the  deacon  going  to  Samaria,  the 
Samaritans  received  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  feveral 
of  them  were  baptized.  Then  St  Peter  and  St  John 
rcp:'.ired  thither  alfo,  to  give  them  the  Holy  Ghoft  ; 
which  St  Philip,  being  only  a  deacon,  had  not  power 
to  do.  Simon  the  magician  was  alfo  baptized  among 
others ;  and  admirinir  the  power  that  the  apoftles  had, 
ot  conferring  the  Holy  Ghoft,  would  have  bought  the 
fame  power  of  the  apoftles,  and  accordingly  offered 
ijioney  to  St  Peter.  But  Peter  with  indignation  re- 
plied to  him.  Thy  miney  and  thou  pcrifti  together, 
who  thinkeft  the  gifts  of  God  can  f,e  bought  with 
mon^y  !  Thou  haft  no  part  with  us,  nor  haft  any  pre- 
lenlions  to  this  niiniftiy,  i"or  thy  heart  is  not  right  be- 
fore God.  Ri-pent  therefore  ot  this  wickedntfs,  and 
pray  to  God  if  perhaps  he  will  pardon  the  wicked 
Uioiights  of  thy  heart.  After  tJiis  Peter  and  John  re- 
turned again  to  Jeruialem.    Sec  Ada  viii. 

The  lire  of  pcrlecution  being  now  pretty  well  cx- 
tinguilhed,  St  Peter  departed  from  Jeiufalem  (AcU 
ix    32,  Sec),  aiiJ  vifiting  the  difciplcs  from  city  to  ci- 
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ty,  he  came  alfo  to  fee  the  faints  that  dwelt  at  Lydia. 
Here  he  found  a  man  called  jEnea?,  who  had  been  " 
par.-iytic  for  sight  years.  St  Peter  faid  to  him,  jY.- 
neas,  rife  up  ;  Jefus  Chrift  the  I^ord  cures  )ou.  He 
prcfently  got  up  ;  and  all  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  that 
iaw  the  miracle  were  converted  to  the  Lord.  There 
was  alfo  at  Joppa  a  certain  holy  woman,  named  Tali- 
tha,  who  happening  to  die  while  St  Peter  was  at 
Lydda,  the  difciples  fent  to  defire  him  to  come  to 
them.  Whereupon  St  Peter  came,  and  entering  into 
the  chamber  where  Tabitha  lay  dead,  he  caufed  every 
body  to  go  out,  and  betook  himfelf  to  prayers.  Then 
turning  himfelf  towards  the  corpfe,  he  faid,  Tabitha, 
arife.  At  which  inftant  file  opened  her  eyes,  and  fee- 
ing St  Peter,  (he  Lt  up.  This  miracle  was  much 
famed  at  Joppa,  and  was  the  occafion  that  many  were 
converted.  St  Peter  ftayed  there  a  good  while,  taking 
up  h's  lodging  with  one  Simon  a  tanner. 

Now  there  was  at  Cxfarea  of  Paleftine  a  centurion 
called  Cornelius,  a  man  that  feared  God  (Acls  x.  i, 
2,  3.),  and  to  whom  it  was  revealed  by  an  angel,  that 
he  ftiould  fend  to  Joppa  to  Peter,  who  fhould  tell  him 
what  he  had  to  do.  Cornelius  immediately  fent  t'.v.j 
ot  his  fcrvar.ts;  and  while  they  were  upon  the  road,  the 
Lord  fent  a  vifion  to  Peter,  to  prepare  him  to  go  to 
this  man  without  any  fcruple,  although  he  was  not  a 
Jew  ;  for  as  yet  the  door  of  the  gofpel  had  not  been 
opened  to  the  Gentiles.  St  Peteri  then  being  at  the 
top  of  the  houfe,  fell  into  a  trance,  and  faw,  as  it  were, 
a  great  (heet  of  linen  let  down  from  heaven,  which  w.s 
full  of  all  kinds  of  animals  and  reptiles,  both  clean  and 
unclean.  Pie  had  this  vifion  three  times,  and  heard  a 
voice,  faying,  Arife  Peter,  kill  and  cat.  But  Peter 
anfwered,  Lord,  I  have  never  eaten  any  thing  unclean. 
The  voice  replied.  Call  not  that  unclean  which  God 
has  puritied.  After  which  the  fheet  vias  Rgaiii  taken 
up  into  heaven.  At  the  fame  time,  the  men  came  in 
that  had  been  fent  by  Cornelius.  They  acquainted 
him  with  what  had  happened  to  their  mafter,  and  de- 
fired  him  to  go  along  with  them  to  Cxfarea.  The 
day  following  St  Peter  fet  out  thither,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  fome  of  the  brethren  of  Joppa.  (See 
Ads  X.) 

When  Peter  was  returned  to  Jerufalem,  the  faith'iil 
of  the  circumcifion  fald  to  him,  why  have  you  go;:e 
unto  the  uncircumtlfed,  and  why  did  you  eat  with 
them  ?  but  Peter  having  related  to  thfem  all  that  pafled, 
they  were  fatisfied,  and  glorified  God  who  had  given 
the  gift  of  repentance  leading  to  life  as  ueli  to  the 
Gentiles  as  to  the  Jews.  It  ii  thought,  that  a  little 
alter  this  Peter  went  to  Antioch,  where  he  founded 
the  Chnftian  church  of  which  he  was  biftio;.  (G;-.!. 
ii.  II.)  It  is  believed  thit  he  continued  here  fcveii 
years,  though  not  conlfantly  :  for  during  thi^i  time,  he 
went  to  Jerufalem,  and  to  the  provinces  of  Alia  Mi- 
nor, to  bithynia,  Caipadncia,  and  Pontuj,  as  is  cun- 
cluded  from  tl-.e  epIlUe  tiuit  lie  afterwards  sdlrcfled  t » 
the  faithful  of  thefe  piovii-.^-cs.  ^  Piom  thence  he  went 
to  Rome,  in  the  42d  year  of  the  Chrift  an  era  ;  and 
it  ii  thought  th.it  at  his  Itnvinjr  Antioch  he  there  tix- 
ed  St  Ignatius  in  his  place.  Eufebius  thinks  that  the 
chief  occafion  ot  hi?  going  to  Ri  tre  wri  to  ojipofe  Si- 
mon Magus,  who  by  his  dccciu  had  perverted  a  great 
number  of  pcrfons.  However,  the  prefence  of  St  Pe- 
ter, andtlu:  true  mir.u'ks  that  he  O'lpofcd  to  the  trick* 
1"  f  i      '  ef 
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P<«er.      of  Simon,  rnine.'.,  or  much  diminifhed,  the  reputation 
~~>  of  this  imppll.ir. 

Si  Pttcr,  Icsvinjr  Rome,  came  to  Jerufalcm  at  the 
paflo'cr,  ill  the  44th  year  of  the  Cl>nllian  er;.,  «hen 
H;rod  Agr^ppa  'e^  n  to  perftciite  the  church.  That 
piince  pui  St  jan;  s  the  Greater, !  roiher  of  John,  co 
the  fword  (Aa*  xii.  1,  &c  )  ;  md  peneivin;;  lliat  his 
dt^ath  wns  a^re<abic  to  the  Jews,  he  monover  taufcd 
Peter  to  be  .i^iptthciiiled  and  (tit  in  prifon,  'Mth  a 
dcfiiru  of  ex.-eutin^  him  pu'  llcly  alter  the  o  (Tovcr. 
•  But  the  very  ni.;ht  iU-.t  Herod  t!iOUi;!'t  of  puttin;^  him 
to  death,  as  I'eler,  loa.ltd  wiih  chaiin,  was  ^Ik-ep  be- 
tween two  fold.trp,  t!ie  an  ,'el  of  the  Lord  awakened 
him,  broke  off  his  chains  oprned  the  prifon  do»r,  and 
brought  him  ouc  the  knijth  of  a  llrctt.  Then  the 
angci  leavini;  him,  he  came  to  the  hr,uf<.-  of  Ntary  the 
mother  of  J.)hn,  where  many  of  the  t'lithfirl  were  af- 
femb'ed  at  prayerj ;  and  having  knocked  at  the  door, 
a  danifel  nan\ed  Rhoda  c  ime  to  optn  it ;  but  when  flie 
heard  Pctci's  voice,  inllcad  of  oocnini^  the  door,  fhe 
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what  he  himt]/  ^■*'i  determined  in  the  council  of  Je- 
rutalem,  he  wlbilood  I'ctrr  to  his  fine,  and  oprnly  "" 
expoltulated  wittT  him,  tellinj^  liim,  he  wan  much  in 
the  wronir  to  en  !envour  to  oblif^e  the  Gentilch,  at 
leaft  tacitly  I  y  his  own  nunner  of  ading,  to  live  at 
thf  Jpwfl  do  {  and  St  Peter  received  tiii*  rcprehciifioa 
with  liience  and  humility. 

The  particulars  ot  St  Peter's  life  arc  little  known 
from  the  '  ift  year  of  the  vulvar  era,  in  wliich  the 
council  of  Jtriilalcm  was  held,  till  his  lall  journey  to 
Rome,  which  wa-  fume  time  >ef->re  hi«  death.  Then 
heinjr  acquainted  by  revel nion  that  the  time  of  his 
death  w^s  not  ('.r  ofF  (2  Pet.  i.  14.),  he  had  a  mind 
to  write  to  the  faithful  that  had  heen  coiivcrttd  by 
him,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  truths  he  had  before 
tai-.ght  tlicm.  He  fcnt  them  thcrcfor#his  fecond 
ep  lUe. 

St  Pefer  and  St  Paul  came  to  Rome  aSouc  tl\e  fame 
time,  in  the  year  of  Chriit  65,  wht-re  they  oertormed 
many  miracles,  an  1  mide  many  convrrts.     Smion  Ma- 


tvier. 


ran  in  a  tranf'iort  of  joy  to  acquaint   the  family  that     gus  l.y  his  tricks  continued  here  tn  deceive  thf  people, 


Peter  wa"-.  at  the  door.  Thof>?  that  he-ird  her  coul  1 
not  believe  it,  and  faiJ,  it  wai  his  angd,  and  not  him- 
felf :  but  continuing  to  knock,  an',  beinj;  let  in,  he 
jnfoimed  ilu-m  of  what  had  happened  to  him. 

He  then  left  Jerufalem;  ^  ut  we  arc  not  tolj  whut 
bccime  of  him  till  the  time  (  f  the  council  he'.!  at  Je- 
rufulem  in  the  year  51.  It  is  thou.;ht  that  bef.-re  this 
time  he  made  hi*  fecon.J  journey  to  Rome,  Irom  whence 
he  wrote  his  firft  epi'.Hs 

St  Peter  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  in  the  year  5  t 
by  order  of  the  emperor  CiauJiiis,  who  had  lanifliej 
all  Jews  from  thence,  becaul'eof  the  tumults  they  con- 
tinually  raifcd  there,  excited  by  one  Chrellus,  as  Sue- 
tonius fays,  m.eaning  probr.bly  by  this  naiue  Jcfus 
Chrirt.  Tiie  a.ollle  then  returned  into  Judea,  where 
was  held  the  council  oF  Jerufalem  ;  in  which,  after  a 
ftriifl  examination  of  the  matter  propofcd  to  Piter  and 
the  apolUes,  be  fpoke  to  them  with  much  wifJom, 
fayinT  (  Ads  xv.  7,  H,  fee),  that  Go!  havinfr  ^Jven 
his  Holy  Gholl  and  the  gift  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles 
as  Will  a.i  to  the  Jews,  they  ounht  tiot  to  impole  the 
yoke  of  the  lei;al  oLfcrvances  on  the  ne*convert8, which 
(as  he  fays)  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  hiivc  been  able 
to  bear.  But  we  believe,  that  it  is  through  the  grace 
of  Jcfus  Chrill  that  both  we  an.l  they  (h  ill  be  faved. 
St  James  the  Lefs  bilhop  of  Jerufalem,  feconded  this 
opinion  of  St  I'etcr  ;  ani  the  co.intil  came  to  this  con- 
clufion,  That  no  new  obligation  (lioul.l  be  impofcd  on 
the  Gcnliies,  but  only  that  they  (boiild  be  required  to 
abdun  Horn  fonii.ation,  from  the  ufe  of  Mood,  an  I 
fiom  ntais  offered  to  idols.  The  rcfolution  of  this 
coumil  was  writti  n  to  the/aithful  of  Antioch,  bcca'jfe 
it  was  thete  this  qu.'.lion  was  firll  llaited. 

Some  time  a:cer,  St  Peter  coming  to  Antioch  (Gal. 
ii.  II,  &c.),he  eat  ?ni  '.laiik  with  the  Gentiles  ivith- 
outre^-ardin^r  that  Jittinciion  of  meats  enjoined  by  the 
.  law  But  a  icr  that,  when  fome  of  the  laith^ul  ot  Je- 
rulaltm  came  to  .^nti  )ch,  ^eiD^'  c.>nvcrte.'.  Jews,  St 
Pet'  r,  out  of  fear  to  ofleud  them,  f.-p-jated  hiniklf  trom 
the  cor  vcittd  Gentdcs,  and  would  no  lon,,'er  cat  with 
them  as  bcor:.  St  P.uil.  fearln^'  th.it  what  St  Peter 
did  might  be  interpreted  a«  if  he  had  a  deCre  to  ob- 
lige the  Gentiles  toju'aizc  and  to  fubmit  them  'Ivej 
to  tiie  yoke  ol  the  law,  and  fo  to  revoke  and  annul 


precnJing  hiinielf  to  he  the  Mcffiih,  and  even  at- 
tempting to  afiend  into  heaven:  for  having  caufed 
himlelt  to  be  carried  up  into  the  air  by  his  datmnns, 
in  a  fiery  chariot,  St  Peter  and  St  P:iui  hetot.k  them- 
felvn  to  their  prayers  ;  and  then  the  impo[lor,  b-in^ 
foifikeu  by  his  daj-nons,  fell  down  upon  the  ground, 
which  tail  fome  time   afterwards  occaAoned  his  death. 

See  SlMON    M  \GUS. 

Soon  alter  thi^;,  St  Peter  was  taken  up  and  tlirriwn 
into  prifon,  where  it  is  l.nid  he  continue  i  for  nine 
months  ;  at  la!l  he  wjs  cru  -ifiel  at  Rome  in  the  Via 
Oltia;  with  his  head  riownw^r'.s,  as  he  himfelf  had  de- 
fired  of  his  executioners.  This  he  did  out  of  a  f.:nfe 
of  humility,  for  fear  it  fhould  be  thought,  as  Sc  Ani- 
brofe  fays,  that  he  affected  the  glory  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
and  the  more  to  augment  the  pain  of  his  execution. 

It  is  faid,  thai  the  body  of  St  Peter  was  at  firft  bu- 
ried in  the  citacombs,  two  mile.t  from  Rome,  from 
whence  it  was  afterwards  tranfportcd  to  the  Vatican, 
where  it  has  la'n  ever  fince.  His  (eltival  is  celebrated 
with  that  of  St  Paul  ou  the  29th  of  June.  St  Peter 
died  in  the  6^)th  year  of  the  vulgar  era,  after  having 
been  bilhop  of  Ronr>e  for  about  24  or  2  j  years.  His 
age  mignt  be  a  out  74  or  75  years.  It  is  .  enerally 
agreed,  that  St  Linus  was  his  luccefTor.  The  fol'ow- 
iiig  i*  ths  portraiture  that  Micephorus  gives  us  of  St 
Pctfr,  which  he  has  probably  t  ken  .trom  the  ancient 
pictures  that  were  prefervcd  of  this  apolHe.  He  was 
not  fat,  but  pretty  tall  and  upright,  having  a  fair  and 
p  ilifh  countenance.  The  hair  of  his  head  and  oeard 
was  thiik,  frizzled,  and  not  long.  His  eyes  were 
black,  and  blooi-lhot  ;  his  eye-brows  protui  erant  and 
lofty  ;  his  nofe  fonietbing  long,  and  rather  flat  than 
ihar;-i. 

The  two  epillles  of  St  Peter  are  addreffed  to  thofe 
Jewilh  convert.,  who  were  fcattered  throughout  Pon- 
tus,  Gub.tia,  See.  not  only  upon  the  perfecution  raifed 
at  Jerufalem,  but  upon  lormcr  difperfions  of  the  Jews 
into  thole  places  on  fcveral  other  oc  aliens.  The  firft 
epilUe  is  puncivally  defigned  to  comfort  and  confirm 
them  under  iti.ofe  fiery  trials  and  manifold  tempta- 
tion? they  ivtrt  then  fiibjeft  to,  and  to  diieft  and  in- 
ftrurt  ihem  how  to  behave  in  the  feveral  ftates  a  >  i  re- 
lations both  of  the  civil  and  the  Cbriltian  lite,  that 
I  they 
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f.  tbty  mig^it  not  be  engaged  in  tliofe  re^ellion9  ageinfl 
""^  Csfaf  and  hi«  otiicci.«,  then  tominteii  a.rion^'  the 
Jews  i  and  that  they  might  Itop  the  mouths  of  thofe 
who  fpokc  ag  liiift  them  as  evil  ooers.  In  the  fecc^nJ 
epiftle,  he  profecutet  the  fame  futjeft,  to  prevent 
their  apoltacy  tiom  the  faith,  on  account  of  any  ;.er- 
fecutions  ti.ey  wire  li:ible  to.  He  likewife  guards 
theni  againll  the  corrupt  principles  of  the  guultics, 
«nd  thofe  who  fcofftd  at  the  promile  of  Clirili'a  tom- 
iog,  as  if  it  would' never  be  verified. 
«"'»  St  Peter's  Hjle,  leys  a  modern  BUthor,  exprefTes  the 
^f'  noble  vehemence  and  fervour  of  his  fj  iiit,  the  fuil 
knowledge  he  had  of  Chriltianity,  nnd  the  ftrong  af- 
furincc  he  had  of  the  truth  and  certaintj'  of  bis  doc- 
trine ;  and  he  wnies  with  the  authority  of  the  iirlt 
man  in  the  collejje  of  the  apoiilcs.  He  writes  with 
that  quickncfs  and  rapidity  of  ifyle,  with  that  nobie 
neglect  of  fome  of  the  totmal  conftuiienccs  and  niie- 
ties  of  grammar,  dill  prelerving  its  true  rcalon,  and 
natural  an^trigy  (which  arc  ahvays  marks  of  a  fublime 
genius),  that  you  can  fcarce  peictive  the  paufes  of  his 
difconrle  and  diltinClion  of  his  peiioda.  The  great 
Jofeph  .Scalij;er  cr  Ha  St  Peter's  firll  epiftle  majettic  ; 
3,aA  we  hope  he  was  more  judicious  than  to  excluije  the 
fecond,  though  he  did  not  name  it. 

A  nohle  majejly,  and  becoming  freedom,  is  what 
diftiuguilhcs  St  Peter;  a  devo'it  and  judicious  perfon 
cannot  read  him  without  folemn  attention  and  awful 
concern.  The  conflaoration  of  this  lower  world,  and 
future  judgment  01  angels  ^nd  men,  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  the  ficond,  is  delcribed  in  (uch  liroiig  and  ttr- 
libie  teims,  fuch  awful  circumlfances,  that  in  the  de- 
fcription  we  fee  the  phnetary  heavens  and  this  our 
earth  wrapped  up  with  devouring  Huncs,  hear  the 
groans  of  an  expiring  world,  and  the  crulhcs  ot  na- 
ture lumblin^'  into  uuivtfrlal  ruin. 

The  authority  of  the  Itcond  epillle  of  St  Peter  was 
for  lome  time  doubted  of,  ns  Origen,  Eulcbius,  St  Je- 
rome, and  others  have  oblerved.  What  made  the  an- 
cients call  it  in  qucliion,  is  the  diftetence  of  its  liyle 
from  the  tirll.  'I  he  third  chapter,  which  dtfcriles  the 
cataltrophc  of  the  vililile  world,  made  Giotius  thinic 
this  epillle  was  wrote  alter  the  t '.king  of  Jerufilem  ; 
becaule  that  was  not  to  happen  till  after  the  detlruc- 
tion  of  that  city;  upon  which  he  conjectures,  that 
Simeon  biihop  ot  J>riilalcm  is  the  author  01  this  epillle, 
and  that  the  iiiiciiption  which  entries  St  Ptter's  name 
is  corrupted.  But  the  bell  critics  admit  this  epillle 
to  be  the  gmuine  work  of  St  Peter,  who  dilccvcrs 
himfell,  where  he  lays,  that  he  was  pre  fait  at  our 
Lord's  tr  nsfiguratioii  ;  and  where  he  liiLs  the  Jews, 
this  rtas  the  leccnd  letter  he  had  written  to  11. em. 
The  render  may  fee  this  quclti^n  tuliy  difciilled,  and 
the  authority  ol  this  cpifile  eltablilh^d  beyond  all 
t  doubt,  by  the  learned  Dr  Sherlock,  111  hiS  iJ^iriuUun 
cn  the  authoiity  ol  the  Seioiid  Epiliie  of  St  teeter. 

St  Peter  has  ticrn  made  the  aiitt.or  or  levirai  books; 
fuch  werr,  his  AAs,    his  Gofpcl,   his   Revelation,  iiis 
I       work  a!' out   prciching,   and  another  about  juk^gnicnt. 
There  is  extant  a  1  rge  hilloiy  o:  St  Peter,  called  the 
Recognilioni,  aU  ribed  to  St  Clement. 

Pftik  (if  B/i/ii,  a  learned  man  of  the  i:tli  century, 
ivas  bom  aijout  the  year  i  i  2",  at  the  city  ot  Uioio  in 
I'xaucc,  froiu  ubtucc  he  derived  hio  name.     Hia  pa> 
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rente  '  eing  opulent,  gave  him  a  learned  education.  In 
his  youth,  when  he  I'tudicd  in  the  uijiveifity  of  Paris,  ' 
he  was  excclTively  lond  ot  poetry  ;  and  when  lie  wa* 
a  little  further  advanced  in  liie,  he  became  no  1-jI>  loud 
o(  rhetoric,  to  the  lludy  of  wtiich  he  applied  with  the 
greatetl  erdour.  From  Pins  he  rem'.vcd  to  liorunia 
in  Italy,  to  acquire  the  civil  and  canon  law;  in  ttv 
knowledge  of  !  oth  whivh  he  very  mucii  excelled.  I^ 
appears  from  his  writin,;e  to  have  cultivated  medicine, 
and  fever^l  branches  or  tlie  ni;.thcmatica,  witij  no  iittic 
care  and  fuciefs.  The  iludy  of  tbeolc^y  was  the  chief 
delij;ht  and  bulinefs  of  his  life,  in  which  he  fpent  the 
greatcft  part  of  his  time,  and  m  ide  the  grentell  pro- 
grefs.  But  unfortunately  it  was  tlut  fchohiltic  thco- 
loj;y,  which  conlilted  in  vf.in  attempts  to  prove  and 
expUin  the  many  abfurd  opinions  whi^h  then  prevailed 
in  the  church,  I  y  the  fubtlcties  of  Arilloteiun  logic. 
In  attcirpting  to  explain  in  this  maniici  tiie  moll  ab- 
furd of  all  opinions  that  everexiltcd  amon.;(t  mankind, 
he  was  the  very  tirll  perfon  who  employe',  the  famous 
word  triinfuljianuutton,  which  was  loon  alter  a  !o;  ted 
by  the  church  ot  Rome,  and  hath  tvtr  iinve  made  fo 
great  a  noifc.  being  appointed  preceptor  to  Widiim  II. 
king  of  Sicily  in  1167,  he  oltaintd  thccultody  oi  the 
piivy  feal ;  and,  next  to  the  archbilhop  of  Palermo, 
the  prime  miniller,  had  the  grc^atell  luliutnce  in  all 
aflairs.  But  his  power  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for 
the  archbilhop  being  banilhel  in  116S,  our  author 
foon  after  left  the  court  of  Sicily,  and  returned  into 
France.  He  was  not  long,  however,  without  a  royal 
patron,  being  invited  into  England  by  Henry  li.  wlio 
employed  hiiuas.his  private  lecrctary,  maLlc  hini  arch- 
deacon of  Bath,  and  g  ive  him  lonie  other  henelices. 
When  he  had  fpent  a  te.v  years  at  court,  he  ( onceived 
a  difgull  at  that  way  ot  life  (oi  which  he  hath  drawn 
a  very  unplealing  picture  in  one  of  his  letters',  and  re- 
tired into  the  family  of  Richard  arch'.jilhop  ot  Canter- 
bury, w;io  ha  I  made  him  his  chanceiior  about  the  year 
I  176.  In  this  itation  he  continued  to  the  death  of 
the  aichbiihop  in  1183,  enjoying  the  highell  degree 
of  favour  w'lh  that  pitlate,  though  he  ufcd  miicii  rree- 
dom  in  reproving  h  m  for  his  rtraillnels  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  Our  author  remained  in  the  fame 
llation  in  the  tan^ily  of  arclibidiop  Baldwin,  who  fuc- 
cceded  Ri  hard,  acting  loth  as  Ids  fccretaiy  and  chan- 
cellor. He  was  dtb  lent  by  that  prelate  on  an  ttn- 
oalFy  to  Rome  in  I  j  87,  to  plead  his  caule  betoie  Pope 
Uibiin  111.  in  the  tr.mous  contr  vtrly  between  him 
and  the  monks  of  Canterbury  alout  the  church  of 
Hickinijton.  After  the  lie;  arcnre  of  liis  friend  and 
patron  Baldwin  for  the  Holy  Land  in  1'9  ,  our  ai^- 
thor  was  involved  in  v<;n  .us  trouDles  in  his  old  ai-e, 
the  caule.'  ol  which  are  not  dillinCtly  known;  and 
died  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  He  apjteirs 
from  his  worku,  which  m.ny  be  ju'My  reckoned  am.'iig 
the  moit  valuable  monuments  of  the  age  ih  which  he 
flounlhed,  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  integrity  an.l 
Imcere  piety,  as  well  ab  of  a  lively  inventive  genius  antl 
uncommon  eiudition.  His  priueed  works  coniilt  of 
1^4  letters,  which  he  collected  together  at  the  delirc 
of  Henry  II.  ;  of  65  fermons,  delivered  on  various 
occilions  ;   and  of  17  ir.icts  on  different  fuSjeCls. 

Pkii-.H.  iht  Hcrnnl.     See  Crois.^de  and  liERMir. 

PbTt*.  I.  jullly  llylcd   fcicr  the  Great,  c/ar,  am? 

alterwaiii 
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Peter,  afterward!)  emperor,  of  Ruflia,  founder  of  the  Ruffian 
"^"^  empire ;  for  though  the  country  was  well  known,  and 
of  threat  antiquity,  yet  it  lad  no  extent  of  powfr,  of 
political  inHiieiice,  or  of  general  commerce,  in  Eurojc, 
till  his  time.  He  was  Lorn  in  1672;  and  was  pro- 
claimed czar  when  but  ten  years  of  age,  in  cxclufion 
of  John  his  elder  'rot  her,  who,  being  of  a  fickly  con- 
ftitution,  was  at  the  fame  time  very  weak  in  his  under- 
llaiiding.  The  princefs  Sophia,  his  half  fitter,  made 
an  inlurreflion  in  favour  of  John  ;  and  to  put  an  end 
to  the  civil  war,  it  was  at  lall  agreed  that  the  two 
brothers  fhoulj  jointly  fliare  the  imperial  dignity. 
Peter  had  leen  very  ill  brought  up,  not  only  through 
the  general  defedls  of  the  Rufliin  education,  but  like- 
wife  through  the  arts  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  who  fur- 
rounded  him  with  every  thing  th:it  might  Itifte  his  na- 
tural defire  of  knowledge,  diprave  his  mind,  and  ener- 
vate it  with  pleafures.  Notwithftanding  this,  his  in- 
clination for  military  exercifcs  difcovered  itfclf  in  his 
tendered  years.  He  formed  a  company  of  50  men, 
commanded  by  foreign  officers,  clothed  and  exercifed 
after  the  German  manner.  He  entered  himfelf  into 
the  lowed  pod,  that  of  a  drummrr  ;  and  never  rofe 
otherwife  than  as  a  folditr  of  fortune.  Herein  his  de- 
iign  was  to  teach  his  nobility,  that  merit,  not  birth, 
wss  the  only  title  to  military  employments.  He  re- 
inforce' his  company  with  fcvernl  others,  tdl  at  lad  he 
had  got  together  a  conliderable  body  of  foldierp.  As 
he  then  had  no  war  on  his  hnnds,  he  exercifed  them 
in  ail  forts  of  mock  rngaGtements,  and  by  this  means 
fecured  to  himfelf  a  body  of  v-tll difciplined  troops. 
The  fight  of  a  Dutch  vcffel,  which  he  had  met  with 
on  a  lake  belonsjin^  to  one  of  his  pleafiire-honfes, 
made  fuch  an  imprelfion  on  his  mind,  that  he  concei- 
ved the  almort  impradlicable  dtfign  of  forming  a  navy. 
H13  fird  C'.re  w;'3  to  get  fome  Hollanders  to  build  fome 
fmall  veffcls  at  Moicow  ;  and  he  paficd  two  fiicceffive 
fummers  on  board  Eng!i;h  or  Dutch  fhips,  which  fet 
out  from  Archangel,  th.it  he  might  inftnidl  himfelf  In 
every  branch  ot  naval  affairs  (a).  In  1696  czar  John 
died,  and  Peter  was  now  fole  niader  of  the  empire. 
]n  1698  he  ftnt  an  embaffy  to  Holland  ;  and  went 
incognito  in  the  retinue,  and  vifitcJ  En^^land  as  well  a* 
Holland,  in  order  to  inform  himfelf  fully  in  the  art  of 
(hip-building.  At  Amderdam  he  worked  in  the  yard 
as  a  private  fiiip-carpenler,  under  the  name  of  PeUr 


Mkhaehf :  but  he  has  been  often  heard  to  fay,  that  if 
he  had  never  gone  to  England,  he  had  dill  remained*" 
ignorcint  of  that  art.  In  lycohehad  got  together 
a  body  of  Handing  forces,  cmfifting  of  30,000  foot; 
anil  now  the  vad  projeft  he  had  formed  difplayed  it- 
fclf in  all  its  p  .rts.  He  opened  his  dominions,  which 
till  then  had  been  fluit  up,  having  fiid  ftnt  the  chief 
nobihty  of  hit  empire  into  foreign  countries  to  improve 
themfelves  in  knowledge  and  learning.  He  invited 
into  RufTia  all  the  foreigners  he  could  meet  with,  who 
were  capable  of  indructing  hia  fubjefts  in  any  manner, 
and  offered  them  great  encouragement  to  fettle  in  bis 
dominions.  This  raifed  many  difcontents ;  and  the 
defpotic  authority  he  excited  on  that  occafion  was 
fcarcely  powerful  enough  to  fupprefs  them.  In  1700, 
being  Itrengthencd  by  the  alliance  of  Auguduf  king 
of  Poland,  he  made  war  on  Charles  XII.  king  of  Swe- 
den. His  fird  ill  fuccefs  did  not  deter  him  ;  for  he 
ufcd  to  fay,  I  know  that  my  armic-s  mull  be  overcome 
for  a  great  while  ;  but  even  this  will  at  lall  teach  theot 
to  conquer.  He  afterwards  gained  cor.fiderablc  ad- 
vantages ;  .md  founded  Peterfburg  in  1703.  In  1709 
he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Swedes  at  Pul- 
towa.  In  17 1 2  he  was  inclofcd  by  the  Turks  on  the 
bulks  of  the  Priith  ;  and  feemed  inevitably  lod,  had 
not  the  czarina  Catherine  bribed  the  grand  vifir,  and 
the  czar's  prudence  completed  his  deliverance.  la 
17 16  he  made  a  tour  through  Germany  and  Holland, 
and  vifited  the  royal  academy  of  fcitnces  at  Paris.  It 
would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  various  edablifh- 
ments  for  which  the  Ruffians  are  obliged  to  him.  He 
formed  an  army  according  to  the  manner  of  the  poll. 
ted  and  mod  experienced  nations :  he  fitted  out  fleets 
in  all  the  four  feas  which  border  upon  Ruffia :  he 
cauled  many  (hong  fortreflts  to  le  raifed  aiter  the  bell 
plans;  and  made  convt-nient  harbours:  he  introduced 
arts  and  feiences  into  his  dominions,  and  treed  religion 
from  many  fiiperditious  abufts ;  he  made  Lws,  built 
cities,  cut  canals,  &c.  ;  was  generous  in  rewarding, 
imj^artial  in  punifhing;  faithful,  l.iborious,  and  humble; 
yet  was  not  irec  from  a  certain  roughncfs  of  temper 
nitural  to  his  nation.  He  had  indeed  cured  himfelf 
of  exccfs  in  drinking  ;  but  he  has  been  branded  with 
feveri.l  other  vices,  particularly  cruelty.  He  publifhed 
the  un'ortunate  hidory  of  his  fon  prince  Alexis  (b); 
towards  whom  fome  blame  his  fevcrity,  while  others 

think 


(a)  The  following  circumftance,  it  is  faid,  in  fome  meafure  determined  Peter  to  attempt  thofe  reformations  - 
which  he  afteiwardi  accompliflied.  Great  events  have  been  fometimes  the  efteft  ot  little  caufes;  and  it  is  at  lead 
poiTl'jle,  that  without  the  occurrence  we  are  going  to  relate,  RufPia  might  (fill  have  been  in  a  lljte  of  ^ar!  arifm. 
A  young  Genevefe,  called  Le  Fort,  about  169 J,  went  to  Mofcow  with  the  Danifli  amljaflfador.  The  czar  Peter, 
•who  was  then  19  years  old,  fell  in  company  with  tliis  Geueveft-,  who  had  foon  leaini  die  Ruffian  tonijuc,  and 
fp".ke  almod  all  the  tongues  of  Europft  Le  Fort  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  prince,  entered  into  his  ftrvice, 
and  foon  afterv/ards  into  his  familiarity.  He  made  him  comprehend  that  there  was  a  different  manner  of  living 
and  leigning  from  what  had  unhappily  obtained  throughout  his  vad  and  miferablc  empire.  A  prince  mull: 
be  born  with  an  uncommon  greitncfs  of  foul  to  lirten  readily  to  a  drangcr,  and  to  he  able  to  dived  himftlf  of 
the  prejudices  of  a  throne  and  of  his  country.  The  czar  was  fenfible  that  neither  himfelf  nor  hit  people  were 
yet  to  be  reckoned  a.-nong  men  ;  and  that  he  had  an  empire  to  form,  but  could  have  no  afTidance  at  home. 
From  ih3t  time  he  took  a  refolution  to  leave  his  dominions ;  and  fet  out,  like  another  Prometheus,  to  borrow 
ccledial  fire  for  animating  his  countrymen. 

(b)  Alcxi?,  li.ke  his  father,  is  faid  to  have  married  a  (lave,  and,  like  him,  quitted  Mofcovy  fecretly,  but 
luad  not  the  fame  fuccefs  in  his  undertakings;  and  the  being  but  a  bad  imitator  of  his  father,  cod  him  his  life. 
He  became  an  example  cf  the  mod  terrible  fevcrity  that  ever  was  given  from  the  tribunal  of  the  throne;  but,  what 
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think  it  no  more  than  was  neceflary.     He  perfectly  all  were  equally  a;freeaLle  to  him  as  well  in  bei  as  at     Pfwr. 

'knew  the  honour  d'.ie  to  perfons  of  merit ;  and  not  Loard  ;  he  valued  himfelf  on  drinking  large  draughts, ^"~"<~' 

only  heaped  honours  upon  them  during  iheir  life,  but  rather  than  fipping  delicious  wines.    We  are  told  that 

gave  them  marks  of  efteem  even  after  their  death.    He  kings  and  legiilators  fliould  never  fuffcr  themfclves  to 

died  of  the   ftrangury  in   1725,  and  left  the   world  be  traufportcd   by  pafiion  ;  but  never    was  any  man 

with  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero  and  the  piety  of  a  more  paflionate  than  Peter  the  Great,  nor  more  mer- 

Chriftian.  cilcfa.     In   a  king  this  is  more  than  an  intirmity  for 

Peter  was  tall  of  ftature,"and  of  a  bold  anJ  majeftic  which  we  make  amends  by  confefling  it  ;  but  it  was 

afped,  though  fometimes  disfigured    by   convulfions,  generally  remarked   of  Peter,  and  he  himfclf  faid  to 

which  altered  his  features.     This  deformity  was  afcri-  a  magiftrate  of  Holhnd,  at  hid   fecond  voyage,  "  I 

bed  to  poilon,  given  him,  as   it   is   faid,  by  his  filler  have  reformed  my  nation,  and  have  not  been  able  to 

Sophia  ;  but  it  was  indeed  no  other  than  wine  and  reform  myfelf."     It  is  true,  the  cruelties  with  which, 

brandy,  which  he  often  drank  to  excefs,  relying  too  he  is  reproached  were  not    novelties   at  the  court  of 

murh  on  the  ftrength   of  his   conftitulion.     He  con-  Mofcow,  any  more  than  at  that  of  Morocco:   it  was 

verfed  with  perfons  in  all   ftations,  from  the  mechanic  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  czar,  with  his  ou-n  royal  hand, 

to  the  general  of  an  aimy  ;  and  his  converfation  was  inllidl  100  laflies  of  a  bull's  pizzle  on  the  naktd  fhoul- 

neither  like  that  of  a  barbari  m  who  makes  no  dillinc-  ders  of  a   prime   officer  of  the   crown,    or  of  a  lady 

tlon    between    mm,   nor   of   a    popular    prince  who  of  the  palace,  for  failing  in   their  duty,  by   getting 

feeks  to  pleafe   alt  the  world,  hut   that  of  a  perfon  drunk  ;  or  to  try  the  goodnefs  of  his  fabre,   by  ftri- 

who  aims  at  inllruclion.     He   loved   women  as  rr.uch  king  off  the  licad  of  a  criminal.     Peter  had  himfelf 

S3  the  king  of  Sweden,  hit   rival,  dreaded  them,  and  performed  fome  of  thofe  ceremonies  of  his  country  ; 

Le 

is  much  to  the  honour  of  the  emprefs  Catherine,  (lie  had  no  hand  in  the  misfortunes  of  that  princr,  who  wa' 
born  ol  another  woman,  and  loved  nothing  that  his  father  loved.  Catherine  w,is  not  in  the  leaft  fuf:,efted  of 
atling  the  cruel  ftepmother.  The  great  crime  of  the  unfortunate  Alexis  was  his  being  too  much  a  Ruffian, 
end  his  difapproving  every  thing  that  was  grand  and  immortal,  and  piojcfted  by  his  father  for  the  glury  of 
the  ration.  One  day,  hearing  fome  Mofcovites  lamentinrj  the  infupportahle  fitigues  they  were  to  undergo 
in  the  building  of  PeterAiurg,  he  faid,  "  Take  coura^'e,  this  city  will  not  ftand  long."  When  be  was  called 
to  attend  his  father  in  a  journey  of  6co  or  700  leagues,  which  the  czar  often  made,  he  feigned  ficknefs.  He 
took  violent  purges  for  a  dilleniper  which  he  had  not ;  and  fuch  quantities  of  medicines,  with  exceffive  drink- 
ing of  brandy,  impaired  his  health  and  his  wits.  At  firll  he  had  an  inlination  to  learning,  was  acquainted 
■with  geometry  and  hiftory,  and  had  learnt  the  German  tongue  :  but  he  liated  war,  and  would  never  learn  it ; 
for  which  he  was  moft  reproached  by  hio  father.  Tlity  had  married  him  in  1711  to  the  princefs  of  Wol- 
fenbuttle,  fifter  of  the  emprefs  confort  to  Charles  VI.  'Ihis  marriage  was  unfoitunate  ;  the  princefs  was  often 
abandoned  for  a  debaucli  in  brandy,  and  for  Afrofina,  a  Finland  wench,  of  a  large  ilatutc,  well  made,  and 
very  agreeal-.le.  It  is  reported  that  the  prirctfs  died  of  chagrin,  if  it  be  polTible  for  chngrin  to  prove  mortal ; 
and  that  afterwards  the  czarowitz  fecrelly  efpoufed  Afrofina  in  1713;  when  the  emprefs  Catherine  had  ju!l 
brought  him  a  brother,  at  which  he  had  no  rtafon  to  be  uneafy. 

The  mifundetflDudings  between  the  father  and  the  fon  became  ereiy  day  more  fer!ous ;  ti!l  at  length  the 
father,  about  the  year  1716,  threatened  the  prince  to  difinherit  him  ;  jnd  the  prince  told  him  that  he  intended 
to  go  into  a  monailcry. 

The  tzar,  in  1717,  renewed  his  journeys,  as  well  with  a  view  to  politics  as  curiofity.  He  came  at  laft  into 
''':i,nee.  If  the  fon  bad  enttrtaincd  an  inclination  to  revolt,  if  he  had  aftually  had  a  party  formed  in  his  fa- 
;:r,  now  was  the  time  to  declare  himfelf;  but  infttad  of  remaining  in  Ruffia,  making  himfelf  popular,  and 
creating  dependents,  he  took  a  journey  in  his  turn,  having  with  much  difficulty  fcraped  together  fome  thou- 
fands  of  ducats  which  he  had  fecrctly  borrowed.  He  threw  himfelf  under  the  protcflion  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  brother  of  his  deceafe  1  witc.  They  kept  him  for  fome  time  incsgii':lo  at  Venice,  fr.ora  whence  he 
palled  to  Naples,  whtre  he  rcfided  almoll  a  year,  while  neither  his  father  nor  any  perfon  in  RuiTia  knew  the 
place  of  his  retreat. 

While  the  fon  ktpt  himfclf  thu.s  concealed,  the  father  was  at  Paris,  where  he  was  received  U'ith  all  the  re- 
fpcdl  paid  him  in  other  places,  but  willi  a  gallantry  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  Fiance.  If  he  went  to  vifit 
a  manulaAory,  and  one  piece  of  work  attrafted  h;s  fight  more  than  another,  he  was  prtfented  with  it  the  next 
d:y.  He  went  to  dine  at  the  Duke  d'Antin's  at  Petitbourg,  where  the  lirll  thing  he  fiw  was  his  own  pidlure 
at  full  length,  in  the  fame  habit  that  he  wore.  When  he  was  at  the  loyal  mint  of  medals,  they  ftruck  all 
kinds  before  him,  and  prtfented  him  witli  them  ;  at  lart  they  ftruck  one  which  they  let  drop  on  purpoft  at  his 
feet,  and  left  him  to  take  it  up.  He  there  faw  hinifelf  perfeftly  engraven  with  thefe  words,  Peter  thf  Great, 
I     The  leverfe  was  a  F-me,  and  round  her  in  letters  Vira  acqu'tr'it  eundo  ;  an  allulion  no  lefs  jull  than  flattering 

to  a  prince  who  really  acquired  new  merit  by  ti-avclling. 
1  After  he  had  feen  this  country,  where  every  thing  difpofes  men  to  gentlenefs  and  indiJgerce,  he  returned 
I  to  his  own,  and  relumed  his  feverity.  He  had  engaged  his  dm  to  return  fr.im  Naples  to  Peterfburg,  from 
I  whence  that  young  prince  w.is  conduced  to  Moftow  before  the  rzar  his  father ;  who  began  with  depriving 
I  hiiji  of  his  fuccelhon  to  the  throne,  by  m;  king  him  figii  a  lolemn  adt  of  renunciation  at  the  end  of  January  171S, 
in  confideration  of  which  aft  the  fa'.her  pronjifcd  the  fon  to  fpaic  hi^  life. 

It' 
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Peter.      Le  Fort,  Iiowever  (fee  note  a),  had  authority  enoujrh 
"~v~~-'  over  him  at  times  to  (lay  his  hanj  tvin  wlien  lifted  up 
to  ftrike,  but  he  haJ  not  l.c  Fort  alw-.ys  ncnr  him. 

The  Czar's  firft  marriage  is  thus  rclateJ  in  the  me- 
moirs of  Peter  Henry  Bruce,  Efq.  "  It  took  place  in  i6go, 
when  he  was  only  1 8.  He  was  married  to  OttokelTa  La- 
puthin,  a  lioyar's  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  prince  A- 
lexiB;  fome  time  after  he  turned  htr  away,  and  (hut  her 
up  in  a  monailcry,  on  fufpicion  of  difloyalty  to  his  !:ed. 
It  was  fiid,  thnt  in  one  of  her  jealous  fits  (he  charj^ed 
piin.e  MenzikofF  with  cairying  the  c/ar  to  (Irabs  of 
hii  former  acqualniance,  who  had  I  een  his  tullomets 
for  cakes  ;  up' raiding  him  with  his  firil  occupation: 
and  that  MenzikofF  ever  after  bore  an  irrecoucilca  le 
enmity  to  both  her  and  her  fon.  After  the  divorce, 
one  Mif«  Mons,  a  very  beautiful  young  lady,  born  at 
Mofcow,  of  forcis'n  parents,  was  much  in  favour  with 
the  czar;  but  wticn  he  was  abroa  I,  Mr  Keyferling, 
then  refidlnij  at  Mofcow  as  tnvoy  from  the  kin.;  of 
Pruflia,  paid  his  a.ldrefles  to,  and  m.iriii-d  htr.  When 
the  czir  rcturneil,  he  was  fo  much  ffTcndcd  at  K;y- 
ferling,  that  he  ordered  him  to  leave  Mofcow,  which 
occafioned  his  immediate  rec.  1  !  y  the  king  hU  maiUr, 
who  fent  another  in  his  room.  It  was  believed,  if 
his  public  rharnfter  had  not  protected  him,  he  would 
have  fevercly  felt  his  m.nji-ily's  difpleafurc. 

"  The  czar  was  fome  time  alter  fn.itttn  with  the 
chaims  of  another  beautiful  young  lady,  the  daughter 
of  a  foreign  merchant  in  this  city  :  he  firlF  faw  her  in 
her  father's  houfe,  where  he  dined  one  day.     He  was 
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fo  much  taken  with  her  appearancr,  that  he  offered  W 
her  any  terms  (he  plrafed,  if  (he  would  live  with  him;  '^ 
which  this  virtuous  young  woman  modellly  rehdcH  ;  ' 
but  dreading  the  effefls  rf  his  authority,  (he  put  on 
a  refolution,  and  left  Mofcow  in  the  nij^tit,  without  ' 
communicating  her  defign  even  to  her  parents.  Ha»ing 
provided  a  little  money  for  her  fupport,  (he  travelled 
on  foot  feveral  miles  into  the  coumrv,  till  (he  arrived 
at  a  fmsll  village  where  Ltr  nurfc  lived  witii  her  huf- 
band  and  their  daughter,  the  young  Ijdy's  foftcr- filler, 
to  ivhora  (he  difcnvered  hir  intcnti^in  of  concealing 
hcrfck"  in  the  wood  near  that  vdlagc  :  and  to  prevent 
any  ddVovery,  fhe  fet  out  the  fame  night,  accompa- 
nied by  the  hufbani  and  daughter.  The  hulhand  be- 
ing a  timber-min  by  trade,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  wood,  conduced  her  to  a  little  dry  fpot  in  the 
middle  of  a  morafs,  and  there  he  built  a  hut  for  her 
habitatirn.  She  had  depofited  her  money  with  her 
niirte  to  procure  little  nccclTiriei  for  her  fupport,  which 
were  faithfully  conveyed  to  her  at  nif;ht  by  the  nurfe 
or  her  d  lughtcr,  by  one  of  whom  (he  was  conftanlljf 
attenic  1  in  the  night  lime. 

"  The  next  day  after  her  flight,  the  czar  called  at 
lier  father's  to  fee  her,  and  fin  ling  the  parents  in  an- 
xious concern  for  their  daughter,  and  himlclf  difap- 
poMiced,  fincvcd  it  a  pi  in  ot  thiir  own  concerting. 
He  became  angry,  and  began  to  threaten  them  with 
the  effects  of  his  difpleafure  if  fhe  was  not  proiuced  : 
n'Jthing  was  left  to  the  parents  but  the  molt  folemn 
proteltations,  with  tears  of  real  forrow  running  down 

their 


It  was  not  altogether  improbable  that  fuch  an  aft  would  have  been  fome  time  or  other  annulled.  The  czar, 
therefore,  in  order  to  i;ive  it  more  force,  forgettmg  that  he  was  a  father,  an,-1  only  reinem' crin.,'  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  an  empire,  which  his  fon  might  overturn,  and  involve  in  its  ancient  barbarity,  ordered  a  public 
proccfs  to  be  drawn  up  againlt  that  unfortunate  prince,  for  fome  concealment,  with  which  he  was  charged,  in 
the  conteilim  that  they  had  exaAed  of  hirn. 

An  affembly  was  held  of  the  bilhops,  inferior  ecclefiaftics,  and  proftfTors  ;  who  found  in  the  Old  Teftament, 
that  thole  who  curfe  their  father  or  their  mother  (hould  be  put  to  death  ;  that  David  indeed  had  pardoned 
Abfalom,  who  had  rebelled  againil  him,  but  that  Abfidom  was  never  pardoned  by  God.  Such  was  their  opi- 
nion, without  di awing  any  conclufion  ;  but  it  was  in  efFcft  figning  a  warrant  for  his  death.  Altxis  had  not  in 
fai\  curfed  his  lather,  neither  hid  he  ever  revolted  like  Abfalom  ;  he  had  never  lain  puMicly  with  the  king's 
concubines,  but  he  had  lett  the  kin/dom  without  his  father's  pcrniiffion,  and  had  written  Irtters  to  'his 
friends,  in  which  he  only  fi.;nified  that  he  hoped  they  would  o.ie  day  he  mindful  of  him  in  RufTn.  But  what- 
ever might  be  his  cale,  ot  124  lay  judges,  who  were  appointed  to  fit  on  him,  there  was  not  one  that  judged 
his  offences  Itfs  than  capital;  and  th  ife  who  could  not  write,  made  others  fign  for  them.  It  is  reported  in 
Europe,  that  the  czar  had  got  trandited  from  Spanilh  into  RulTnn  the  criminal  procefs  againil  Don  Carlos, 
tliat  unfortunate  pijnce  whom  his  father  P.lilip  II.  haj  cor.fined  in  a  prifon,  where  rhe  hrir  of  that  great 
monarchy  ended  liis  days.  But  there  was  nothing  like  a  procefs  carried  on  againil  Uon  Carlos,  nor  was  it 
ever  known  whether  that  prince  died  a  natural  or  a  violent  death  Peter,  the  moll  di.-f^otic  of  pp'nres,  wanted 
not  an  example.  Certain  it  is  that  the  prince  died  the  day  alter  the  fentence,  an  1  th^t  the  czar  had  at  Mof- 
cow one  of  the  bell  apothec^iry's  fiiops  in  Europe.  It  is  probaI>le,  however,  that  the  prince  Alexis,  the  heir 
of  the  moil  extenfive  empire  in  the- world,  being  condemned  unanimondy  tiy  his  father'a  fubjert-^,  which  were 
one  day  to  be  his  own,  might  die  of  the  ludJen  ihock  and  change  given  to  the  body  at  the  apprihtnfion  of  (o 
ftrange  and  difmal  a  fentence.  The  father  went  to  fee  his  fon  in  hii  lail  agonies;  and  it  is  faid  he  (hed  tears. 
Infilix  utcunque  jerent  ea  fata  nepntrs.  Tiiefe  tears,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  wheels  from  being  covered 
with  the  broken  limbs  of  his  fon's  friends.  He  beheaded  bis  own  brothei-in  la'V  Count  Lapuchin,  brother 
to  his  wife  Ottohefla  Lapuchin  whom  he  had  divorced,  and  un.le  to  prince  Alexis.  The  prince's  confeffor 
had  alfo  his  head  cut  off.  if  Mofcovy  lias  been  civilized,  (he  has,  it  mull  be  confelled,  paid  dear  for  her 
poliieuefs. 

The  remainder  of  the  czir's  life  was  nothing  but  a  f?r!es  of  grand  projefts,  la'  ojrs,  and  exploits,  that 
fcenied  to  effa'.x  the  memory  of  his  exceffive  feventies,  which  were  perhaps  nctftffary.  He  made  frequent 
I'pecches  to  iiis  court  and  to  his  couucil.  In  one  he  told  diem  that  he  had  facriliced  his  fon  to  the  welfare  of 
his  domiuious. 
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their  clireks,  to  convince  him  of  their  innocence,  and 
"*  ignorance  of  what  W2a  become  of  her  ;  afTuring  him 
ot  thcii  fears  that  fome  fatal  difarter  muft  hnve  befal- 
len her,  as  nothing  belonging  to  her  was  miffing,  ck- 
cept  what  Ihe  liad  on  at  the  time.  The  czar,  fatis- 
fitd  of  their  fuicerity,  ordered  great  fcarch  to  be  made 
■for  her;  with  the  offer  of  a  coiifiderable  reward  to  the 
perfon  who  flionld  difcover  what  was  become  of  her, 
but  to  no  piirpofe  :  the  parents  and  rtl  '.tions,  appre- 
hending Ihc  was  no  more,  went  into  mourning  lor 
tcr. 

"  Above  a  year  after  this  ftie  was  difcovered  by 
an  accident.  A  colonel  who  had  come  from  the  army 
to  fee  his  friends,  going  a  hunting  into  that  wood, 
and  following  his  i^ame  through  the  niorafs,  he  came 
to  the  l:ut,  and  looking  into  it  faw  a  pretty  young 
vonian  in  a  mean  drefs.  After  inquiring  of  her  who 
Ihe  was,  and  how  fhe  came  to  live  in  fo  folitary  a 
place,  he  found  out  at  laft  that  (he  was  the  lady 
vliofe  difappear  nee  had  made  fo  great  a  noife  :  in 
the  utmoft  confufion,  and  with  the  moft  ferveut  in- 
trealies,  rtie  prayed  him  on  her  knees  that  he  would 
fiot  betray  her;  to  which  he  reph'ed,  that  he  thought 
her  danger  was  now  pad,  as  the  czar  was  then  other 
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will  deny  who  know  wliat  reel  grt.itne f'i  is.  A  mi- 
nute account  of  the  life  cf  thi^  diftinrruifhid  emperor 
would  make  a  Inr^'c  volume  ;  we  have  been  able  to  give 
but  the  mere  outlines  of  it :  the  anecdotes,  however, 
at  the  end,  (how  in  fonie  degree  the  nature  of  the 
man  ;  at  all  events  they  fliow  one  important  truth, 
that  it  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to  retorm  ore'.'  ftlf 
than  to  reform  a  kingdom  ;  to  conquer  one's  ppffinns, 
than  to  conquer  the  world.  The  Ruffians,  however, 
if  there  is  any  gond  in  civilization,  owe  to  him  every 
thing  :  and  they  feem  to  1  e  f^rnfible  of  it ;  for  a  very 
J  orrpoxis  oration  was  delivered  to  his  inerriory  l;y 
Michael  LomonoffbfT,  before  the  Academy  of  Science? 
at  St  Peterfbuigh,  on  the  26lh  of  April  1755.  For 
a  minuter  account  of  his  improvtnfents,  &c.  fee  Rus- 
si.A,  Petersburg,  and  Catherine  I. 

Pftf.r  the  U'ihl  Bey.  This  extraordinary  creattire 
occafioned  great  fpecuiation  among  the  learned ;  but  we 
do  not  know  that  any  fatisfaftory  caiifes  have  been  af- 
figifcd  for  the  itriking  difference  betwixt  him  and  other 
human  beings. 

The  following  account  of  him  is  extraftcd  from  the 
parifli-regiiler  of  North  church,  in  the  cunty  of  Hert- 
ford.    "  Peter,  commonly  known  by  the  name  oi  Pe- 
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vrife  enj^agcd,  and  that  (he  might  with  fafety  difcover  ter  the  Wild  Boy,  lies  buried  in   this  churchyard,  oppo- 
herfelf,  p.t  lead  to  htr  parents,  with  whom  he  would  (ite  to  the  porch.     In  the  year  1725  he  was  found  in 
confult  how   matters  (hoiild   be  managed.     The  lady  the  woods  near  Hamelen,  a  fortified  town  in  the  elec- 
agreed  to  this  propofal  ;  and   he  fet  out  immediately,  torate  of  Hrnover,  when   his  Majedy  George  I.  with 
and  overjoved  her  parents  witli  the  happy  difcovery  :  his  atteniiante,  was  hunting  in  the  forefl  of  Hertfwold. 
the  iffue  of  their  deliberations  was  to  confult  Madame  He  was  fi:ppoftd  to  be  then  about  12  years  of  age, 
Catherine  (as  (lie  was  then  c^ille.l)  in  what  manner  the  and  had  fublillcd  in  thofe  woods  upon  the  bark  of  trees, 
affair  (hould  be  opened  to  the  czar.    The  colont-l  went  leaves,  berries,  &c.  for  fome  confiderable  length  of  time, 
alfo  upon  this  bufintfs,  and  was  advifed   by  Madame  How  long  he  had  continued  in  that  wild  flate  is  alto- 
to  come   next   morning  and  (he  would  introduce  him  gether  uncertain  ;  but  that  he  had  formerly  been  un- 
to his   majtfty,  wl.en   he   might  make  the   difcovery  der  the  cart  of  fome  perfon,  was  evident  from  the  te- 
and  chim  tl'.e   promifed  reward.     He  went  according  mains  of  a  (hirt  collar  aliout  his  neck  at  the  time  when 
to  a[^pointment ;  and  being  introduced,  told  the  ac-  he  was  found.     As  Hamtlen  was  a  town  where  crimi- 
cidcnt  hy  which  he  had  difcovered  the  lidy,  and  te-  iials  were  confined  to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  it 
prcfcnted  the   mifcrahle  fituation   in   which   he  found  was  then  conjedured  at  Hanover  that  Peter  might  be 
her,  and  what  (he  muft  have  fufl'ercd  ly  heing  fo  long  the   ilTue   of  one  of  thofe  criminal?,   who   had   either 
fliut  up  in  fuch  a  difmal  place,  from  the  delicacy  of  her  wandered  into  the  woods   and  could  not  find  his  way 
fex.     'I  :.e  czar  (howed  a  great  <!eal  of  concern  that  he  back  again,  or  being  difi  overed  to  be  an  idiot  was  in- 
(hould  have  been  the  caufe  of  all  her  fiifftrings,  decla-  humanly  turned  out  by  his  parents,  and  left  to  perilh 
ring  th-'t  lie   wouhl   endeavour  to  nake   her  amends,  or  (hilt  for  himfrlf.     In  the  following  year,   1726,  he 
Here  Madame  Catherine  fuggidcd,  that  (lie  thought  was  brought  over  to  England  by  the  order  of  Queen 
the  Ix  11  amend*  his  majedy  could  make,   was  to  give  Carolmt  then  princcfs  of  Wales,  and  put  under  the  care 
her  a  handfome  fortune  and  the  colonel  for  a  hiifhand,  of  Dr  Arbuthiiot  with   proper  rnafters  to  attend  him. 
who  had  '.lie  bed  right,  having  caught  her  in  purfuit  But  notwithftanding   there  appeared  to  be  no  natural 
«f  his  game.     The  czar,  agreeing  perfcflly  with  Ma-  defril  in  his  organs  of  fj-etch,  after  all  the  pains  that 
dame  Catherine's  fentiments,  ordered   one   of  his  fa-  had  been  taken  with  him  he  coul  I  never  he  brought 
vourites  to  go  with  the  colonel,  and  bring  the  young  dillinflly  to  articulate  a  fingle  fyllablc,  and  proved  to- 
lady  home  ;  where  (he  arrived  to  the  incxpreffiMe  joy  tally  in_apable  of  receiving  any  inftruftion.      He  was 
of  her    lamdy    and    relations,    who   had   all   been    in  afterwards  intruded   to  the  care  of  Mrs  Titcliboiirn, 
mourning  for  her.     The   marriage  was  under  the  di-  one  of  the  queen's  bed  chamber  women,  with  a  hand- 
rcdioii  and  at  the  expence  of  tlie  czar,  who  himfelf  fome  penlion  annexed  to  the  charge.    Mrs  Titchbourn 
4;ave   the   bride  to  the    bridegroom  ;   laying,   that  he  ufuaily    fpcnding   a  few  weeks   every    fiimmer   at   the 
prcfintcd  him  with  one  of  the  mod  virtuous  ot  wo-  houfc  of  Mr  fnmes  Fcnn,  a  yeoman  farmer  at  Axter's 
men  ;   and  accompanied  his  deciiralion   with  very  va-  End  in   this  parifh,   Peter  was  left  to  the  care  of  the 
Huahle  prcfents,  befides   fettling   on   her  and  her  heirs  faid   Mr  Fenn,   who  Was  allowed  j^  5 1.  aycar  for  hia 
three  thoufand  rubles  aycar.     This  lady  lived  highly  fupport  anci  maintenance.     After  the  death  of  James 
tfteimed  by  the  czar,  and   every  one  who  knew  her.  Fenn  he  \vat>  transferred  to  the  care   of  his  brother 
Beli  les  the  concurring  reports  of  other  people,   1  had  Thoma-;   Fcnn,   at  anc-ther  farm  houfe   in  this  parilh 
the  dory  from  her  own  mouth  "  called  Bioadway,  where  he  lived  with  the  feveral  fuc- 
On  the  whcilr,  that  Peter  I.  wae  a  great  man,  few  ccffive  tenants  of  that  farm,  and  with  the  fame  provi- 
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f'tcr.      jlon  allowed  by  government  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
~~^"~~  Veb.  r2.  17S5,  when  he  was  fuppofcd  to  be  about  72 
ytar<  of  age. 

"  Peter  vms  well  mnde,  ard  of  the  middle  fi7e.  His 
countenance  had  not  the  appearance  of  an  idiot,  nor 
was  tliere  any  thin^  particular  in  his  form,  exci-pt  that 
two  of  the  fingers  of  hia  left  hnnd  were  united  by  a 
web  up  to  the  middle  joint.  He  had  a  natural  ear  for 
mufic,  and  was  fo  dtlip;lited  with  it,  that  if  he  heard 
my  mufical  inftrument  played  upon,  he  would  imme- 
diately dance  and  caper  about  till  he  was  almoll  quite 
exh;.urtcd  with  fatigue:  and  though  he  could  ucTcr  be 
taug-ht  the  diftind  utterance  of  nny  word,  yet  he  could 
eafily  karn  to  hum  i  tune.  All  thofe  idle  tales  which 
have  been  publilhtd  to  ibe  world  about  liis  climbing  up 
trees  like  a  fquirrel,  running  upon  all  fours  like  a  wild 
bead,  ic.  are  entirely  without  foundation ;  for  he  was 
fo  exctediuj^ly  timid  and  gentle  in  his  nature,  that  he 
would  fuffcr  himfelf  to  be  governed  by  a  child.  There 
liave  been  alfo  many  falfe  llories  propigated  of  his  in- 
continence ;  but,  from  the  miiuiteft  inquiries  among 
thofe  who  conllantly  livcl  with  hiro,  ii  does  not  ap- 
pear that   he  ever  difcovcred   any  natural  pifiion  for 


conftantly  reGded  above  30  years  in  hii  neighboitr-  Teten 
hood,  and  had  daily  oj-portunities  of  feeing  and  cbfcr-  *— — v-~ 
vins;  him." 

Perhaps  it  maytiot  be  difagieeable  to  our  readers  if 
we  prcfeut  them  with  Lord  MonbodJo's  account  of 
this  extraordinary  creature  (a).  "  It  wns  in  the  be- 
jjinning  of  June  1782  (fays  his  I.ordrtiip)  that  I  f.iw 
him  in  a  farm-houfe  called  Broadway,  within  a'.out  a 
mile  of  Berkhamflcd,  kept  there  upon  a  pcniiun  wiiich  • 
the  king  pays.  He  is  but  low  of  ftature,  not  exv  tcd- 
iujj  the  feet  three  inches  ;  and  althoii  tU  he  mull  now 
bt  about  70  year-;  of  age,  has  a  frc(h  hiakhy  lock. 
He  wears  his  beard  ;  his  face  is  not  at  all  u.;ly  or  diC- 
agreeable  ;  a.nd  he  has  a  look  that  may  be  called  ftn- 
fible  and  fagacioiis  for  a  favage.  About  20  year?  ago 
he  was  in  ufc  to  elope,  and  to  he  milTing  for'fcveral 
days;  and  once,  I  wat-  told,  he  wandeied  as  far  as  Nor- 
folk ;  tut  of  late  he  has  been  quite  tame,  and  either 
keeps  in  the  houfe  or  fauntcrs  about  the  farm.  He 
lus  betn  the  13  laft  years  where  he  lives  at  pitfcnti 
and  before  thiit  he  was  1  2  years  with  another  farmei^ 
whom  I  faw  and  conveilcd  with.  This  farmer  told 
iv.e,   that  he   h:'.d   been   put  to  fchool  fomewhere  in 


■women,  though  he  was  fubjcft  to  the  other  paffions  of     Hertforddiire,  Lut  had  only  learned  to  articulate  hir 


liumau  nature,  fuch  as  anger,  joy,  &c.  Upon  the  ap 
proach  of  bad  weather  he  always  appeared  fullen  and 
Hoeafy.  At  particular  feafons  of  tlie  year  he  fhowcd 
a  ftrange  fondr.efs  for  dealing  away  into  the  woods, 
where  he  would  feed  eagerly  upon  leaves,  becchmall, 
acorns,  and  the  green  bark  of  trees,  which  proves  evi- 
dently that  he  had  fubfifted  in  that  manner  for  a  con- 
fiderable  length  of  lime  before  he  was  liril  taken.  His 
keeper  therefore  at  fuch  feafons  generally  kept  a  drift 
eye  over  him,  and  fometimes  even  confined  him,  be- 
caufe  if  he  ever  rambled  to  any  dillance  from  his  ho.^le 
he  could  not  find  his  way  b.^ck  again  :  and  once  in 
J  articular,  having  gone  beyond  his  knowledge,  he  wan- 
tiered  as  far  as  Norfolk,  where  he  was  taken  up,  and 
being  carried  before  a  magiftrate,  was  committed  to 
the  houfe  of  correftion  in  Norwich,  and  punilhed  as  a 
Iturdy  and  obllinate  vagrant,  who  would  not  (for  in- 
deed he  could  rot)  give  any  account  of  himfelf:  but 
Mr  Fenn  having  advertifed  him  in  the  public  papers, 
he  was  relcafed  from  his  confinement,  and  brought 
back  to  his  ufual  place  of  abode. 

*'  Notwlthftanding  the  extraordinary  and  favage 
ftate  in  which  Peter  was  firft  found  greatly  excited  the 
attention  and  curiofity  of  the  public;  yet,  after  all  that 
has  been  faiJ  of  him,  be  was  certainly  nothing  more 
than  a  common  idiot  without  the  appearance  of  one. 
But  as  men  of  fomc  eminence  in  the  literary  world 
have  in  their  works  publilhed  ftrange  opinions  and  ill- 
founiled  conjeftures  about  him,  which  may  feem  to 
ftamp  a  credit  upon  what  they  have   advanced  ;  that 


own  name  Pcttr,  and  the  name  of  King  George,  botli 
which  1  heard  him  pronounce  very  diflinftly.  But 
the  woman  of  the  houfe  where  he  now  is  (for  the  man 
happened  not  to  be  at  home)  told  me,  that  he  uiider- 
flood  every  thing  that  was  faid  to  him  concerning  the 
common  affairs  of  life  ;  and  I  faw  that  he  readily  un- 
deritood  feveral  things  that  ihe  faid  to  him  wliile  i 
was  prcfent.  Among  other  thing?,  fhe  defired  him  to 
ling  Nancy  Dawfon  ;  which  he  ciii,  and  another  tune 
which  (lie  named.  He  never  was  mifchievous,  but  had 
always  that  gentlencfs  of  nature  which  I  hold  to  be 
charafterlllical  of  our  nature,  at  lea  ft  till  we  became 
carnivorous,  and  hunters  or  warriors.  He  feeds  at 
prefcnt  as  the  farmer  and  his  wife  do  ;  but,  as  I  was 
told  by  an  old  woman  (one  Mrs  CoUop,  living  at  a  vil- 
lage in  the  neighbourhood  called  Hempfttad,  who  re- 
membered to  have  fttn  him  when  he  .firft  came  to 
Heitforcftiire,  which  ftie  computed  to  be  55  years  be- 
fore the  time  I  faw  her],  he  then  fed  very  much  upon 
leaves,  and  particularly  upon  the  leaves  of  cabbage, 
which  he  eat  raw.  He  was  then,  as  (lie  thought, 
about  15  years  of  age,  walked  upright,  but  could 
climb  trees  like  a  fquirrel.  At  prefcnt  he  not  only 
eats  flefii,  but  has  alfo  got  the  tafte  of  beer;  and  eveo 
of  fpirlts,  of  which  he  inclines  to  drink  more  than  he 
can  get.  And  the  old  farmer  above-mentioned,  with, 
whom  he  lived  12  years  before  he  came  to  this  laft 
farmer,  told  me,  that  he  had  acquired  that  tafte  before 
he  came  to  him,  which  is  about  2^  years  ago.  He 
has  alfo  become  very  fond  of  fire,  but  has  not  yet  ac- 


pofterity  may  not  through  their  authority  be  hereafter  quired  a  liking  for  money  ;  for  though  he  takes  it,  he 
tnifled  upon  the  fubjed ,  this  ftiort  and  true  account  of  does  not  keep  it,  but  gives  it  to  his  landloid  or  land- 
Peter  is  Recorded  io  the  parifti-regifter  by  one  who    lady,  which.  1  fuppofe  is  a  leflbn  that  they  have  taught 

hitn. 


(a)  This  eccentric  writer,  in  fupport  of  his  hypothefis,  that  man  in  a  flate  of  nature  is  a  mere  animal,  withr 
cut  clothes,  houfes,  the  ufe  of  fire,  or  even  fpeech,  adduces  the  oran-outang,  or  man  in  the  woods,  and  thi» 
Peter  the  wild  man  and  other.-,  as  examples.  He  denies  the  want  tf  the  «rgaae  of  fpeech  as  an  oBjeAion,  ati 
iaMs  they  only  waot  the  artificial  ufc  of  them. 
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■tirm.  Ht  retains  fo  mncTi  of  his  ti.Ttural  luftinft,  tliat 
he  baa  a  fore-fedin^  of  bad  weather,  growling  and 
howling,  and  rtiowing  great  difordcr,  Ijefore  it  comes. 

"  Thefe  are  the  particulars  concerning  him  which  I 
obferved  myfelf,  or  could  learn  by  information  from 
the  neiijhhourhood."  From  all  thefc  fafts  put  toge- 
ther his  lordftiip  makes  the  following  obfeivatlons  : 

"  ift.  Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  concerning 
the  humanity  of  the  oran-outang,  it  was  never  made  a 
queftian  but  that  Peter  was  a  man. 

"  2dly,  That  be  was,  as  the  Dean  [Swift^  fays,  of 
a  father  and  mother  like  one  of  us.  This,  as  I  have 
faid,  was  the  cafe  of  two  favages  found  in  the  difmal 
fwamps  in  Virginia,  of  the  one  found  in  the  ifljnd  oi 
Diego  Garcia,  and  of  him  that  was  dlfcovtred  by  M. 
le  Roy  in  the  Pyrenec;,  and  in  general  of  all  the  f^- 
vages  that  have  beca  found  in  Europe  within  thcfe  laft 
300  years  ;  for  I  do  not  believe,  that  for  thefe  2000 
years  paft  there  has  been  a  race  of  fuch  favages  in  Eu- 
rope. 

"  3dly,  I  think  there  can  be  tio  reafon  to  doubt  of 
what  was  written  from  Hanover,  and  publifhed  in  the 
newfpapers,  that  he  was  found  going  upon  all  four,  as 
well  as  other  f  jlitary  favagcp  that  have  been  found  in 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  others  have  been  found  creft; 
which  was  the  cafe  of  the  two  found  in  the  difmal 
fwamp  of  Virginia,  likcwife  of  the  man  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  of  him  in  the  iiland  of  Diego  Garcia  :  but 
thefe  I  fuppofe  were  not  expofed  till  they  had  learned 
to  walk  upright ;  whereas  Peter  appears  to  have  been 
abandoned  by  his  parents  before  he  had  learned  that 
leflbn,  but  walked  as  we  know  children  do  at  firft. 

"  4thly,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  an  idi- 
ot, not  only  from  his  appearance,  as  I  have  defcribed 
it,  and  from  his  aftions,  but  from  uU  the  accounts  that 
we  have  of  him,  both  thofe  printed  and  thofe  attefted 
by  perfons  yet  living  ;  for  a*s  to  the  printed  accounts, 
there  is  not  the  lealt  information  of  that  kind  in  any 
of  them,  except  in  one,  viz.  Wye's  letter,  n'  8.  where- 
in is  faid,  that  fome  imputed  his  not  learning  to  fpeak 
to  want  of  underftanding;  which  I  (hould  think  (bow- 
ed rather  want  of  underilanding  in  thofe  who  thought 
fc,  when  it  is  con&dered  that  at  this  time  he  had  not 
been  a  year  out  of  the  woods,  and  I  fuppofe  but  a 
month  or  two  under  the  care  of  Dr  Arbuthnot,  who 
had  taken  the  charge  of  his  education.  The  Dean 
indeed  tells  us,  that  he  fufpefted  he  was  a  pretender, 
«nd  no  genuine  wild  man,  but  not  a  word  of  his  be- 
ing an  idiot.  And  as  to  the  perfons  living,  not  one 
with  whom  1  have  converfed  appeared  to  have  the 
Jeaft  fufpicion  of  that  kind  ;  though  it  is  natural  that 
wen  who  were  not  philofophers,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  progrefs  of  man  from  the  mere  aniroul  to  the  in- 
telleftual  creature,  nor  of  the  Improvement  of  our  un- 
^erftanding  by  fecial  intercourfe  and  the  arts  of  life, 
but  believed  that  man  when  he  came  to  a  certain  age 
Jkas  from  nature  all  the  facnlties  which  we  fee  him  ex- 
«Tt,   and  particularly  the   faculty  of  ^fpeecb,    ftiould 
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think  him  an  idiot,  and  wanting  even  tlie  capacrty  of  P«^- 
acquiring  undirftanding.  1  knew  an  of5"er  of  dra-  ""v--" 
goons,  a  man  of  very  good  fenfe,  who  was  quartered 
where  Peter  then  lived  for  fome  months,  and  faw  him 
almoft  every  day,  and  who  afTured  me  that  he  was  not 
an  idiot,  but  (bowed  common  underftanding,  which 
was  all  that  could  be  expefled  from  one  no  better  eda- 
cated  than  he. 

"  Laftly,  thofe  who  have  confi;!ered  what  I  have 
faid(B)  of  the  difficulty  of  articulation,  will  not  be 
futprifcd  that  n  man  who  had  lived  a  favage  for  the  firft 
14  or  15  years  of  his  life,  fhould  ha»e  made  fo  little 
progrefs  in  that  ait.  I  cannot,  howevtr,  have  the 
lead  doubt,  that  if  h;  had  been  \inder  the  care  of  Mr 
Braidwood  of  Edinburgh,  he  woull  have  learned  to 
fpeak,  though  with  much  moi^  diflkulty  than  a  man 
who  had  been  brought  up  tame  among  people  wh'j 
had  the  ufc  of  fpeech,  and  who  confcquently  muA 
know  the  advantage  of  it.  And  I  can  have  as  little 
doubt  that  Mr  Braidwood  could  have  taught  the  oran- 
OEtanj;  in  Sir  Alhton  Lever's  colleftion,  who  learned 
to  articulate  a  few  words,  (o  as  to  fpeak  plainly  e- 
nough." 

St  PfTER,  L;  Port,  a  market  town  of  England,  in 
the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Guernfey,  in  Hampfliirc,  in  the 
Britiih  channel,  confiiling  of  only  one  long  and  nar- 
row llreet.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  well  fet 
with  rocks,  and  is  on  each  fide  defended  by  a  caftle, 
one  called  the  o/J  cajilc,  and  the  other  calth-arnet. 
The  governor  of  the  iflani  generally  re  fides  here,  who 
has  the  command  of  the  garrifon  in  this  and  all  the 
other  caftles.  The  harbour  has  a  good  road,  from 
whence  (hips  may  fail  with  any  wind,  and  from  the 
road  pafs  under  the  guns  of  the  callle  to  the  pier,  clofe 
up  to  the  town.  The  pier  is  a  noble  work,  formed 
of  vaft  ftones,  joined  together  with  great  art  and  re- 
gularity ;  it  is  not  only  a  fecurity  to  die  (hips,  but, 
being  contiguous  to  the  town,  is  bar.dfomely  paved  at 
the  top  with  large  fmooth  flag-done,  guarded  with 
parapets,  and,  being  of  a  great  length  and  breadth, 
forms  a  pleafant  walk,  affording  a  free  profpedf  of  the 
fca  and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Corntt-caille,  which 
commands  bath  the  town  and  the  harbour,  (lands  on  a 
rock,  feparated  from  the  land  by  an  arm  of  the  fea, 
no  lefs  than  600  yards  wide,  and  not  fordablc  but  at 
low  water  in  great  fpring-tidea. 

St  Petbr's  If.and,  in  the  lake  of  Bienne  in  Swit- 
zerland, remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  retreats  of 
Rouffeau  ;  whence  it  has  alfo  got  the  name  of  Rouf. 
feau's  IJland.  It  lies  towards  tlie  fouth  fide  of  the  lake, 
and  produces  a  great  variety  of  fhrubs  and  trees,  par- 
ticularly large  oaks,  beech,  and  Spanifh  chefnut.  The 
fouthern  (hore  flopes  gradually  to  the  lake,  and  is  co- 
veted  with  herbajjv  ;  the  remaining  borders  are  lleep 
and  rocky  ;  their  fummits  in  a  few  places  thinly  co- 
vered with  (hrubs  ;  in  others  their  perpendicular  fides 
are  clothed  to  the  water's  edge  with  hanging  woods. 
The  views  from  the  different  parts  of  the  illanil  arc 
G  g  a  beau- 


(b)  Lord  Monboddo,  far  from  thinking  fpeech  or  articulation  natural  to  man,  rather  wonders  how  he  can 
•y  any  teaching  or  imitation  attain  to  the  ready  performance  of  fuch  v.iriou5  and  complicated  operations. 
Add  to  this,  when  the  organs  are  completely  formed  to  one  Unguigc,  bow  hard  it  is  to  make  them  anfwcr 
^■other. 
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beautiful  and  diverfifieil ;  that  to  the  north  being  the 
molt  extenfive  aud  pK'afiiijj.  It  commands  the  pro- 
fptfl  of  the  lake,  whicli  is  of  an  oval  Corm  ;  its  ciilti- 
yate  1  (lordtrs,  iiitcrfpcrfed  with  villages  and  caiUes, 
with  the  towns  ot  Ni>'au  a:id  Uicnnc  (landing;  upon 
the  farther  extremity.  Agreeable  walks  are  carried 
thrt  uj-h  tlic  woo.!s,  and  terminate  in  a  circul.r  pavi- 
lion placed  in  the  centre  of  the  iflaid.  Betore  the 
troubles  in  Trance,  on  Sunday,  and  particuhirly  the 
vintage- time,  tins  illand  was  liiled  with  parties  who 
»m\ifed  thcmfelvcs  nith  wandering  about  the  woods  or 
dancing  in  the  circular  pivilion.  II jw  they  employ 
themfelves  now  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  fay,  as  it  was  over- 
run and  fiihjtflcd  by  the  forces  of  that  unhappy  na- 
tion, and  of  courfe  tainted  with  their  dcftrudlive  prin- 
ciples. It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaninrds,  and  proper- 
ly belongs  to  the  kinj;  of  Saniinia.  There  is  only  one 
farmlioiife  on  the  ifland,  in  an  apartment  of  which 
lloulTeau  wjs  lodged. 

PfiFR-Ptnce,  wa"  an  annual  tribute  of  one  penny, 
paid  at  Home  out  of  every  family  at  the  feall  of  St 
Peter.  And  this  Ina  the  Saxon  king,  when  he  went 
in  pilgrimage  to  Rome  about  the  year  740,  gave  to 
the  pope  partly  as  alms  and  partly  in  recompence  of  a 
hoiiie  erected  in  Rome  for  Englilh  pilgrims.  And 
this  continued  to  be  paid  generally  until  the  time  of 
King  Htnry  VIII.  when  it  was  enafled,  that  from 
henceforth  no  perfon  fliall  pay  any  penfions,  Peter- 
pence,  or  othet  impofitions,  to  the  ufc  of  the  bifliop  or 
fee  of  Rome. 

PETERBOROUGH,  a  city  of  Northamptonfhire, 
about  Sz  miles  from  London.  It  is  the  leaft  city  ex- 
cept perhaps  Ely,  and  unqueftionably  the  pooreft  bi- 
fhopric,  though  one  of  the  oldeft  towns  in  England. 
It  had  a  monaftery  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  and  founded 
as  early  ^s  the  year  (15  c,  to  wliicli  the  abbot  of  Cioy- 
land  and  \ni  monks  flying  for  protection  in  the  year 
87D,  they  were  overtaken  and  murdered  in  a  court  of 
this  monaftery  called  the  monks  churchyard,  becaufe 
they  were  all  buritd  here  ;  and  to  this  day  is  to  be 
feen  the  tombltone  with  their  effigies,  which  had  been 
ereded  over  their  common  grave.  Soon  after  this  the 
Danes  deftroyed  both  the  monaftery  and  friars,  fo  that 
it  lay  deftitute  for  abc  ve  100  years  The  monks  were, 
however,  reltored,  aad  lived  very  fumptuoufly,  with  a 
mitred  abbot  at  their  bead,  till  the  reiormation,  when 
Henry  VIII.  converted  it  into  a  hidiop's  fee.  The 
cathedral,  which  is  faid  to  be  more  than  loco  years 
old,  though  appaiently  more  moLlern,  is  a  moit  noble 
G.  ibic  fa'  ric,  and  was  much  more  fu  before  it  was 
defaced  in  the  civil  wars.  The  weft  front,  which  is 
lj6  feet  broad,  is  very  ftately  ;  and  befKleo  columns 
curioufly  adorned,  is  fupported  by  three  of  the  tallell 
arches  in  Britain.  The  windows  of  the  cloi iters  are 
finely  ftaiiied  with  fcripture-hiltory  and  the  fuccelTion 
cf  its  abbots.  There  are  in  the  church  monumentn  ot 
Qiiten  Ciitharine,  wife  of  Henry  VIII  and  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  ;  and  the  figure  of  one  Mr  Scarlet  the 
ftxton,  who  buriec'  them,  and  lived  to  9-,  after  he  had 
buried  all  the  houfckeepers  of  the  town  twice  over. 
There  is  but  one  purirtr  church  befidej  the  cathedral. 
The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  alder- 
men, by  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII.  All  its  offiers  are 
clcdted  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  conllftin^'  of  fix  {.re 
Lendariesj  who  are  all  lords  of  the  macor.  Bclldes  the 
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dean  and  chapter,  who  are  an  ecclefiaftlcal  corporation  Pctei) 
dfltlnft  from  the  hifhop,  there  are  eight  petty  canons,  """"v 
four  lludents  in  divinity,  one  eplftle.r,  one  gofjulLr,  a 
fiibdean,  fubtreafurer,  and  chanter,  eight  choriftcr,i, 
ei/ht  linvjing  men,  two  chancell  irs,  bef»-'.ts  a  fteward, 
orij.inirt,  &c.  a  grammar  fchool, and  two  charity- fvhooU, 
The  river  Nen,  over  which  there  is  here  a  wooden 
bridge,  is  navijrable  by  barges  to  Northampton,  ;o 
miles  further,  which  bring  coal,  corn,  &o.  and  by 
which  tiicy  export  in  fome  years  6000  quarters  of 
malt,  bell  les  other  goods,  efJKciidly  the  woollen  ma- 
nufa£tures  either  of  cloth  or  (tockiiigs,  in  which  the 
poor  are  employed.  The  airof  Peterboioii;h  is  laid  not  « 
to  be  very  wholefome,  by  reafoa  of  the  ncighbouiing 
fens  ;  but  the  water  of  the  river  is  frcfli  an!  I'.oo  ',  the 
highert  fpring  tide  never  coming  up  within  live  milt* 
of  ilie  town  I  and  there  is  plenty  ol  excellent  water  in 
their  wells.  The  ftreets  are  very  poor,  a.n  1  the  li)i:fe» 
but  mean;  there  is,  however,  a  han  llomemarket-houle, 
over  which  are  kept  the  affizcs  an«l  felFions.  Itsjurifdic- 
tion  cxtenils  over  32  towns  and  hanilcte,  wherein  the 
civil  magiftratcs  appointed  by  the  royal  commifhon  are 
veiled  with  the  fame  power  as  judges  of  aflize,  and  hold 
their  quarterly  fcffioiis  in  this  city. 

PETERHEAD,  a  town  in  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Abeideen,  lies  about  30  miles  northeall  of  that 
city.  It  ftand<  on  the  moit  ealterly  point  in  Scotland, 
and  from  thence  due  well  that  kingdom  is  broadcll. 

Peterhead  is  the  neareft  land  to  the  northern  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  lies  within  j^co  miles  of  the  cafie^ 
which  is  called  the  A'uze  of  Norwiy.  Through  thia 
channel  the  grand  body  of  the  herrings  pnff  in  their 
annual  migrations  from  Shetland  and  the  north  feas  to 
the  more  fouthern  latitudes,  attended  with  the  all-de- 
vouring cod  an  1  ling;  on  which  account  Peterhead,  or, 
as  it  is  fometimes  called,  Buchannch,  hath  always  been 
the  fecond  Itation  of  the  Dutch  buffts  after  leaving  the 
Shetland  iflands.  Tradition  fays,  that  fome  hundred 
years  ago  the  Dutth  offered  Lord  Marefchsl,  then  the 
proprietor  of  the  coalt,  to  cover  a  fmall  ifland  called 
Inch  Keith  with  fdver  for  the  property  of  it  to  carry 
on  their  fiiheries,  which  for  obvious  reafons  could  not 
be  accepted.  Be  thst  as  it  may,  the  Dutch  (till  fre- 
quent the  coaft  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  fometimes  loo 
fall  aie  feen  within  fight  of  land,  bufily  employed  ia 
the  herring  and  white  filheries.  i  he  natives,  to  whom 
this  treafuie  properly  belongs,  have  lately  made  fome 
attempts  towards  the  white  fishery,  of  which  they  cure 
and  vend  chiefly  at  the  London  market  4000  barrel* 
of  delicate  fmall  cod  and  ling  annually.  I'hey  alfotit 
out,  li  me  velTels  for  the  Het^ride  lifhtry  of!  BarraheatV 
for  the  Barcelona  market;  and  they  claim  the  nierit  of 
having  taught  the  i/landers  how  to  take  and  cure  the 
large  fiih  v.  hich  abound  on  their  coafts.  I'hey  have 
often  gained  the  highell  premiums  allowed  by  govern- 
ment for  curing  white  fifties. 

Few  harbours  in  Great  Britain  are  of  more  impor- 
tance to  navigation  than  this  ol  Peterhead,  as,  in  cafe 
of  violent  Itornis  from  the  ealierly  points,  large  vcfiela 
embayed  betwixt  this  and  the  mouth  of  the  Forth 
have  not  a  port  that  they  can  fafely  take  at  every  time 
of  the  tide,  that  of  ALeideen  excepted.  Iftlicrctore 
they  cannot  make  their  way  to  fea  in  the  teeth  ot  • 
■ftrong  eaftfrly  wmd,  or  double  this  headland  tb  it  tney 
may  gain  the  Murray  frith,  they  mull  inevitably  come 
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terhea'!,  on  (hore.  Thin  harbour  lies  on  a  fpacious  bay,  where 
terfinff  vtnila  of  any  burden  may  ride  in  all  oth;r  winds,  and 
'"^'^"^  is  therefore  the  ijcntral  rendez»0U3  of  the  (liippin^ 
which  frequent  the  northern  fcas,  where  they  cad  iin- 
chor  on  clean  ground,  and  ride  fafely  till  the  ftorms 
have  abated.  But  though  nature  hith  done  fo  mu  h 
for  the  bentfit  of  navi^'ation,  fometbing  is  left  for  the 
exercife  of  human  aid.  The  harbour  can  nt  prefcnt 
contain  in  pcrftd  fafety  40  or  ,"0  fsil  of  vclTels  diaw- 
ing  I  2  feci  water,  ani  is  capable  of  beinff  extended  (o 
as  to  admit  a  greater  niimSer  of  (hips  drawing:  20  feet; 
by  whi--h  means  not  only  cafiial  merchantmen  hut  fmall 
(hips  of  war  with  their  convoys  would  find  this  a  mill 
tleiirable  refuge  when  purfued  by  fuperior  torce.  The 
harbour  is  defended  ly  a  good  batteiv.  A  conlideraMe 
trade  is  carrii-d  on  froti  this  pi  ice  diredUy  tr>  the  Hai- 
ti': fordenlr,  iron,  hemp,  tar,  and  other  articles.  There 
is  alfo  a  manufitturc  ot  fewing  threaj,  which  employs 
Itir.ny  young  girk.  A  mineril  well  in  the  fummer- 
fnontha  give-  great  gaiety  to  the  place  ;  its  falulary 
viituts  kave  long,  and  wc  lielitve  very  julUy,  been  cele- 
brated. The  waters  of  this  fpring  are  powei fully  diu- 
retic, and  are  thought  to  !.e  efficacious  Ii  removiig 
complaints  in  the  bowels.  Tliere  are  here  many 
elegant  houfes  for  the  accommodation  of  Itrangers. 
There  is  alfo  a  ball-room,  under  which  there  are 
two  falt-water  baths.  Thcfe  baths  are  much  fre- 
quented in  nervous  difordcrs:  their  effcft  in  ftrens^th- 
ening  the  conllitution  is  often  furpriling.  Owing  to 
the  open  peninfulatcd  filuation,  the  air  of  this  place  is 
tlteemci  pecul  arly  pure  and  healthful  ;  even  the  togs 
riling  from  the  fea  rre  thought  to  be  medicinal:  the 
town  is  therefore  much  enlivened  by  the  concourfe  of 
company  who  frequent  it  on  thefe  accounts.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  town  is  neat  and  well  built,  the  houfes 
are  handfome,  and  the  ftrects  tolerably  fpacious  and 
»ery  clean ;  and  it  has  every  appearance  of  a  thriving, 
plentiful,  and  haripy  plaie. 

PE  FERHOFF,  in  RufTia,  is  fituated  about  20 miles 
from  Peterfburg,  and  is  diftinguifhed  for  its  palace 
and  gardens.  The  palace  was  begun  by  Peter  I.  and 
finifhcd  by  Elizabeth.  As  it  is  placed  upon  an  emi- 
nence, it  comminds  a  mod  fuperb  view  or  Cronftadt, 
Pettrfburg,  the  intervening  gult,  and  the  oppofue  coall 
of  Carclia.  The  palace  is  moft  magnificmtly  furnilh- 
ed,  and  the  fuite  of  apartments  arc  truly  princely.  The 
prefence-chamber  is  richly  ornamented  with  portraits 
of  the  foverelgiis  of  the  houfe  of  Romanof,  who  have 
reigned  in  Rnflia  finr-e  1613. 

,*'The  gardens  of  PeterhofF  (fays  an  intelligent  tra- 
veller) have  beet> celebrated  fortheir  talle  and  elc^'.nce; 
and  from  the  number  of  jet  d'taus,  fountains,  bafoni<, 
cafcadtfl,  parterres,  &:c.  they  have  been  compared  to 
tliofe  of  Verfailles:  and  indeed  in  one  refpect  they  are 
farfupeiior;  for  the  water-works  of  the  latter  only 
play  u;'on  particular  ocoalions,  «hile  tliofe  of  Peter- 
hoff  are  perennial  Thefe  garlens,  which  at  the  time 
of  their  lormaiion  were  Greatly  r.diTn'nd  in  this  coun- 
try, though  not  congenial  to  the  tafte  of  the  emprefs, 
are  fiiffered  to  remain  in  their  pn.  fciit  rtate;  as  during 
fummcr  her  majelly  principally  refides  nt  -'^arflcoe- 
Selo,  where  the  grounds  are  difpTfcd  in  a  n;ort  mo- 
dern and  pleafing  manner."  A  viH  numSer  o'  iilver 
dolphins  and  jjilded  ftatucs  ate  fca:uicu  (hrough  thrm; 
but  the  moll  remarkable  'tigures  are  thofe  of  two  gla- 
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diators  placed  in  a  bafon  of  water.  Thefe  arc  repre-  Pettrhoff 
fenred,  not  wi;h  the  fwotd  and  buckler,  the  ancient  '' 
implements  of  war,  but  with  a  trace  of  pifloJs.  Thefe  .Hf/JHj 
tht^y  point  to  each  other  in  a  threatening  poflur.e, 
while  the  water  guhes  impetuoully  from  the  barrels. 
In  that  part  of  the  garden  which  lies  between  the  pa- 
lace nn  1  the  gulf,  clofe  to  the  water,  is  a  building 
which  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  Peter  I.  It  is  pre- 
ferved,  together  with  iti  furnirure,  entirely  in  its  ori- 
ginal llate  with  a  kind  of  religious  veneration.  Its 
plainnefs  fli  iws  the  frug  d  finiplicity  i:i  wiiich  that  mo- 
narch was  accudomed  to  live.  In  the  fiir.e  celcbratei 
gardens  there  is  a  remarka  .fc  buildng  called  the  m»un- 
lain  for  Jleilges,  and  often  by  travellers  l\\e  Jlyln^  moun^ 
tain.  '•  It  ftands  ^fays  Mr  Coxe)  in  t!ie  miidle  of  an 
oblong  area,  inclofed  (jy  an  open  colonnade,  with  a  fiat 
roof,  which  is  railed  for  the  convenience  of  holding 
fjjcdtatori.  The  circumference  of  this  colonnade  is  at 
Icall  halt  a  mile.  In  the  middle  of  the  area  ftands 
the  flying  mountain,  ftrttching  nearly  from  one  end  to 
the  other-.  It  is  a  wooden  building,  fupported  upoa 
pillars,  reprefenting  an  uneven  furface  of  ground,  or  a 
mountain  compofed  of  three  principal  afcents,  graiu. 
ally  diminilliing  in  height,  with  an  intermediate  fpace 
to  refcml)le  valleys :  from  top  to  bottom  is  a  floored 
way,  in  which  three  parallel  grooves  are  formed.  It 
is  thus  ufsd  :  a  fmall  carriage  containing  one  perfon 
being  placed  in  the  centre  groove  upon  the  highelt 
point,  irots  with  great  rapidity  down  one  hill;  the 
velocity  which  it  acquires  in  its  defcent  carries  it  up  a 
fecoid  ;  and  it  continues  to  move  in  a  fimilar  manner 
until  it  arrive;  at  the  bottom  of  the  area,  where  it 
rolls  for  a  confiderable  way  on  the  level  furface,  and 
flops  bcfor/e  it  attains  the  boundary  :  it  is  then  placed 
in  one  of  the  fide  grooves,  and  drawn  up  by  means  of 
a  cord  fixed  to  a  windlafs.     To  a  perfon  unacquainted  ■ 

with  the  mechanifm,  this  entertainment  would  appear 
tremendous  ;  but  as  the  grooves  always  keep  the  car- 
riage in  its  right  direftion,  there  is  not  the  leall  dan- 
ger of  being  overturned.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain 
is  an  handfome  apartment  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  court  and  principal  nobility  ;  there  is  alfo  room 
for  many  thoufand  fpedators  within  the  colonnade  and 
upon  its  roof.  Near  the  flying  mountain  is  a  fpacious 
anvdiitheatre,  in  which  tournaments  are  ufually  exhi- 
bited." 

PETERS  (Father),  a  Jefuit,  was  confelTcr  and 
counftllor  to  Jarnes  1 1.  king  of  England.  This  prince 
difmilTed  him  in  ]688,  becaufe  fce  W2s  confidered  as 
the  author  of  thofc  troulrles  in  which  the  kingdom 
was  then  involved.  "  He  was  (fays  Bifhop  Burnet) 
the  moft  viol,  nt  of  the  king's  advifin>,  and  the  perfon 
moft  liHened  to.  Though  he  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing nobly  dcfcended,  he  was  a  man  of  no  extt^nfive  eru- 
dition, and  was  eminent  only  for  his  bitotry  and  for- 
wardnefs."  Though  Burnet  is  not  always  to  be  be- 
lieved, yet  certain  it  if,  from  tire  tellimoiiy  of  other 
hiftorian«,  that  Father  P(  ters  was  by  no  m^an:.  a  prr- 
fon  prr  perly  ouahfiv'd  to  dirtrt  King  James  in  the  cri- 
tii.il  liiu-tion  in  wfiich  he  then  lloo!. 

PETERSBURG  (St),  a  city  of  the  province  of 
Irgii  I  in  KufTia,  and  capital  of  the  whole  em;. ire.  It 
is  fituated  in  N.  i..at  59.  26.  23  and  E.  Long.  30.  25. 
from  the  firrt  meridian  of  Grei  nwi.Ji.  It  was  i  und- 
ed  in  the  year  1703  by  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  whofe 
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Prteifeurjr.aBiSition  it  was  to  hawe  a  fleet  on  thf  Balt'c;  for  which 
reafon  he  determined  to  founj  a  city  which  mi^ht  be- 
come the  centre  of  trai^.e  thtoiighout  all  hi«  dominion«. 
TI.e  fpot  he  pitched  upon  was  a  low,  fenny,  unciilti- 
vateJ  illin.l,  fDrmc?  by  the  branches  of  the  river  Ne- 
va,  before  t!iey  fjll  into  the  piilph  of  Finland.      In 
tlie  fummer  this  iD^nd  w«3  covered  with  mud  ;  and  in 
uinter  became  a  frozen  pool,  rendered  almoll  iniccef- 
fible  by  drtary  forofta  and  deep  morafiis,  the  haunt?  of 
bears,  wolves,  and  other  fiva.re  anim.ils.     Having  ta- 
ken the  fort  of  Nattcbomij,  and  the  town  of  Neifchnnx, 
in  the  year  i70'5,  thi«  mighty  con«|ueror  aflemblfd  in 
Ingria   above   300,000   men,   Rufiidirs,  Tartars,  Cof- 
tick.0,  Livonian^,  and  others,  even  from  the  moft  di- 
fiant  parts  of  hia  tmpirc,  and  laid   the  foundation   of 
the  citadel   and  fortifications   whiih   were  finilTieJ   in 
four  months,   ajmoil  in   defpite  of  nature.      He  was 
obIii;ed    to  open   ways   through    forells,   drain   bogs, 
wife  dykes,  and  lay  caufeways,  before  he  could  pre- 
tend to  found  the   new  city.     The  workmen  were   ill 
provided  with  neceiTary  took  and  implements,  fuch  as 
^ai'es,  pick-axes,  fhovels,  planks,  and  wheel- barrows  : 
they   were  even  obliged  to   fetch   the  earth   from   a 
grta:   diftance  in   the   (kirts  of  tlieir  garmentj,   or  in 
little  bags  made  of  old  mats  and  rags  feweJ  together. 
They  had  neither  huts  nor  boufee  to  Ihelter  them  from 
the  feverity  of  the  weather  :   the  country-,  which  had 
been  defolated  by  war,  could  not  accommodate  fuch  a 
rnukitude  with  provifioiis;  and  the  Jupplies  by  the  lake 
X,adoga  were  often  retarded  by  contrary  winds.     In 
confequcnce  of  thefc  hardlhips,   above    100,000  men 
are  faid  to  have  pcrrihcd :   neverthelefs  the  work  pro- 
ceeded with   incredible  vigo\ir  and   expedition  ;   while 
Peter,  for  the  fecurity  of  hie  workmen,  formed  a  great 
camp,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  infantry  contiimed 
in  Finland,  and  his  cavalry  were  quartered  in   Ingria. 
Some  Swedifh   cruizers  (eing   defcried   in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  Czar  polled  a  body  of  troops  in  the  ille 
of  Rutzari,  by  whom  the  Sweden  were  repulfed,  and 
the   work   met   with   no   farther  interruption.      The 
buildings  of   the    city   kept   pace  with   the   fortrefs, 
which   is  the  centre  of  the  town,  furrounded  on  all 
fides   by  the   Neva  ;  and   in   little   more  than  a  year, 
above  ^0,000  houfcs  were  eretleJ.     At  prcfent  there 
may   be   about    double    that    number   in    Peter/burg, 
though  many  of  them  are  paultry  and  inconfiderable. 
in  order  to  people  this  city,  Peter  invited  hither  mer- 
chants, artificers,  mechanics,  and  feainen,  from  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  :  he  demolilhcd  the  town 
of  Nieufchants,  and  brought  hither  not  only  the  ma- 
terials  of  the   houfes,  but  the  inhabitants  thcmfelves. 
A  thoufand  families  were   drawn   from  Mofcow  ;  he 
obliged  his   nobility  to  quit   their  palaces  and  their 
villas  in  and  about  Mofcow,   and  take  up  their  refi. 
dence  at  Peteifburg,  in  a  much  more  cold  and  comfort- 
lefa  climate.     I'inally,  rcfolving  to  remove  hither  the 
-trade  of  Archangel,  he  iffued  an  ordonnance,  import- 
ing, that  all  fuch  merchandife  as  had  been  conveyed 
to  Archangel,  in  order  to  be  fold  to  foreigners,  (hould 
now  be  fent  to  Peterlburg,   where  tbey   (hould   pay- 
no  more  than  the  ufual  duties.    Thefe  endeavours  and 
TCgulations  have  rendered  this  one  of  the  greateft  and 
moft  flouriihing  cities  in  Europe.   The  Ruffian  boyars 
and  nobility  have  built   magnificent   palaces,   and  are 
aew  tecoaciled  to  their  tituation.     At,  firft  many 


houfes  were  built  of  timber  ;  but  thefe  being  fubjcfl  Prtc 
to  fudden  conflagrations  in  fpite  of  all  the  precautions '""" 
that   could   be   taken,  the  Czar,   in   the  year    1714* 
ilT'Jcd  an  order,  th:\t  all  new  houfes  lliould  be  walled 
with  brick  and  covered   v.ith  tilca.     The   fort  is  an 
irregular  hexagon,  with  oppofite  bailions.     This,  to- 
gether  with  all  the   rell  of  the  fortifieatione,  was  in 
the  beginning  formed  of  earth  only;  but  ia  the  feqiiel 
they  were  faced  with  ftrong  w«lls,  and  provided  with 
cafematte,  which  are  bamb  proof.     In  the  curtain  of 
the  fort,  on  the  right  hand  fi.le,  i«  a  noble  difpenfary, 
well  fupplied  with  excellent  medicines,   and  enriched 
with  a  great  number  of  porcelain  vafes  fiom  China  and 
Japan.      From  one  of  the  gates  of  the  fort  a  draw- 
brid';e  is  thrown  over  an  aui  of  the  river,  in  which  the 
Czar's  galleys  and  other  fmall  veiTtls  arc  fticltcred   in 
the  winter.     The  moH  remarkable  building  within  the 
fort  ia  the  cathedral,  built  by  the  diredtion  of  an  Ita- 
lifin  archited.       Peterfburg   is   partly  built   on  little 
ifiands,  fome  of  which  are  connected  by  draw-bridges; 
and  partly  on  the  continent.     In  the  higheft  part,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Neva,  the  Czar  fixed  bi4  habitation, 
or  ordinary  refidence,  built  of  freellone,  and  fituated 
fo  as  to  command  a  profped  of  the  greater  part   of 
the  city.     Here   likewife  is  a  royal  foundery;  toge- 
ther with  the  fuperb  houfes  of  many  noblemen.     The 
marfhy    ground    on    uhich    the   city  is    built,    being 
found  extremely  flippery,  dirty,  and   incommodious, 
the   Czar  ordered   every  inliabitant   to  pave  a   certain 
fpace  before  his  own  door.     In  the  year  17 16,  Peter, 
takin,^  a  fancy  to  the  ifiand  Wafili-Ollerno,  which  he 
had  given  as  a  prefent  to  prince  MenzikofF,   refumed 
the  grant,  and  ordered   the  city   to   be  extended  into 
this  quarter.     He  even  obliged  the  boyars,  or  nobles, 
to  build  ftone-houfes  on  this  fpot,  though  they  were 
already   in  pofleffion  of  others  on  the  fule  of  Ingria  : 
accordingly  this  is  now  the  moll  magnificent  part  of 
the  city.     On  the  other  fide  of  a  branch  of  the  Neva 
ftands  the  Czar's  country  or  fummer  palace,  provided 
with  a  fine  garden  and   orangery.     On   the  bank  of 
the  fame  river  is  the  flaboda,  or  fuburbs,  in  which  the 
Germans  generally  choofe  their  habitation.   Peterfburg 
is  very  much  fubjccl  to  dangerous  inundations.   In  the 
year  1  7 1 5,  all  the  baftions  and  drawbridges  were  either 
overwhelmed  or  carried  away.     The  breadth,  depth, 
and  rapidity  of  the  Neva,  have  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  imprailicaLle,  to  join  the  iflands  and 
the  continent  by  bridges.    Bcfides,  Peter  was  averfe  to 
this  expedient  for  another  reafon:  rcfolved  to  accuftom 
his  fubjeifts  to   navigation,   he  not  only  rejecled  the 
projeft  of  a  bridge,   but  alfo   ordered  that  no  boat 
(liould  pafs  between  the  iflands  and  continent,  eicept 
by  the  help  of  fails  only.   In  confequence  of  this  flraiige 
regulation,   many  lives   were  loft :  but  at  length   he 
gained  his  point ;    and    by   habituating  his   fluggilh 
Mufcovites  to  the  dangers  of  the  fea,  in  a  little  time 
produced  a  breed  of  hardy  failors.    The  adjacent  coun- 
try is  fo  barren,  that  the  town  maft  be  fupplied  witli 
provifions  from  a  great  diftance  ;  confequently  they 
are  extremely  dear.      Here  are  woods  in  plenty,  con- 
fifting  of  pine,  fir,  alder,  birch,  poplar,  and  elm  ;  but 
the  oak  and  the  beech  are  generally  brought  from  Ca- 
fan.     In  winter  the  weather  is  extremely  cold,  and 
hot  in  the  fummer.     In  June  the  length  of  the  night 
docs  not  exceed  three  hour«,  during  \rhtch  the  na- 
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a  continued  tvtihVtit ;    K'.it  !n  Dfcembei 
— '^  the  -fun  IS  not  vilibk  more  thaa  three  hoars  ibove  the 
LonV.on. 

The  Czar  Peter,  who  was  indtfatigable  in  his  en- 
deavours to  improve  ard  civilize  his  fiibjeds,  reglcited 
nothin;^  which  he  thought  coulJ  contribute  to  thcfe 
purpofe8.  He  condefcended  even  to  inllitute  and  re- 
gulate afleral  lies  at  Peteribur^  :  thefe  were  opened  at 
iSve  in  the  atternoon,  and  tlie  houfe  was  fhut  at  ten  : 
tiftween  tbefe  hours  the  fnfhioriable  people  of  i  oth 
fexes  met  without  ceremony,  dinced,  converfej,  or 
flayed  either  at  cards  or  at  chefs,  this  lall  I'Cing  a 
favourite  diverfion  among  the  Ruffiins.  There  was 
Jikewife  an  apartment  appointed  for  drinking  brandy 
aud  frr.oking  tobacco.  Flay«  and  operas  were  like- 
wife  introduced  for  the  fame  purpofes  ;  but  as  Peter 
Jiad  little  telilh,  and  Icfs  talte,  for  thofe  entertainments, 
they  were  performed  in  a  very  aukward  manner  in  his 
iifctime:  however,  fiiice  his  death  thcfe  performances 
Aavc  been  brought  tu  a  greater  degree  of  art  and  de- 
corum. 

This  great  northern  legitlator  eftablifhed,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peterfbiirg-,  manufadturea  or  linen, 
jpaper,  faltpetre,  fulphur,  gunpowder,  and  Iricks,  to- 
gether with  water-niills  tor  fawing  timber.  He  in- 
flituted  a  marine  academy,  and  obliged  every  confi- 
derable  family  in  Ruffia  to  fend  at  leaft  one  ion  or 
kinfman,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen,  to 
this  feminarv,  where  he  was  inftiuited  in  navigation, 
learned  the  Icnguages,  was  tau:5ht  to  perform  his  ei- 
frcifcs,  and  to  live  under  the  fevereil  difcipline.  To 
crown  his  other  plans  of  reformation,  he  granted  Ut- 
ters  patent  for  founding  an  academy,  upon  a  very  li- 
]>eral  endowment  ;  and  though  lie  did  vol  live  to  exe- 
cute this  fcjheme,  his  emprefs,  who  furvived  him, 
brought  it  to  perfection.  It  was  modelled  on  the 
plans  of  tbe  royal  fociety  in  London,  and  the  academy 
of  France.  Mr  BulUinger  opened  it  in  the  year  1726, 
with  an  eloquent  fpeech  on  the  defi.'n  and  utility  of 
an  academy  of  fcicnces ;  and  the  protrfTcrs,  who  have 
always  diitlnguidied  themfelves  by  their  merit  and 
erudition,  puLliihed  an  annual  colletk  on  of  their 
iranfactions  ;  a  tafli  the  moie  eafy,  as  they  have  the 
benefit  of  printing-prefTes,  well  managed,  at  Peterf- 
burg. 

Peter  the  Great  has  been  much  ctnfured  for  trans- 
ferring the  feat  oi  the  empire  tioni  Mofcow  to  St  Pe- 
terftjur^  ;  the  former  of  which  lay  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  his  dominions.  B.it  thtfe  objeftions  will  have  but 
little  weight  with  thofe  who  ronlKler  the  conftquences 
of  the  removal.  The  new  city  is  nearer  tUan  Mofcow 
was  to  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  from 
an  intercourfe  with  them  the  manners  of  the  Ruffians 
have  been  improved,  ;'nd  the  notility  in  particular 
have  loll  much  of  their  feudal  importance.  Above  all, 
the  grand  objeft  of  Peter,  that  of  having  a  formidable 
navy  in  the  Baltic,  has  certainly  been  obtained,  and  the 
Emprefs  of  Ruflia  is  now  the  arbitrefs  of  the  north, 
and  in  fome  degree  the  mediatrix  of  all  Europe.  In 
Ihort,  the  ercdion  of  St  Peterfburg  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  bed  ada  of  Pettr's  rtign,  and  has  in  its  confe- 
quences  been  the  mofl  beneficial.  Indeed  it  is  at  leaft 
probable,  that  if  through  any  revolution  the  ftat  of 
government  fhould  be  again  transferred  to  Mofcow, 
we  Aould  oowhcre  fee  the  traces  of  thofe  memorable 


i:;-.prjv:meDts,  "which  the  paflir.g  century  has  given  P^tcrflxitgi 
birth  to,  but  in  the  annuls  of  bilfory  ;  and  Ruffia  would  — v—"^ 
acaii),  in  all  probability,  tplapfe  into  her  original  bar- 
barifm. 

The  ereftion  of  fuch  a  city  as  Peterfburg  in  fo 
(hnrt  a  time  is  truly  wonderful.  Mr  Coxe  lays  his 
•mind  was  filled  with  aftoniftiment,  when  he  refleAed 
that  fo  late  ae  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  ground 
on  wliicli  it  Itands  was  one  vail  niorafs,  occupied  by  a 
very  few  -filhermens  huts.  The  prefent  dnifions  of  the 
town,  fome  of  which  we  have  already  ircentioned,  are 
called,  J.  The  Admiralty  quarter;  2.  The  Vafllli  O- 
•ftrof  or  Idand  ;  3.  The  i'ortrefs  ;  4.  The  Ifland  of  St 
Peterfburg;  and, 5.  The  varioutfuburbs  of  l,ivonia,  of 
Mofcow,  of  Alexander  Neviki,  and  Wiburgh. 

The  prefent  Emprefs  has  done  fo  much  for  this  citv, 
that  the  n  ay  not  impro[ierly  be  culled  its  fecond  foun. 
drefs.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  itill  aa  infant  plice,  and,  aa 
Mr  Wraxhall  obftives,  "  only  an  immcnfe  outline, 
which  will  require  futtire  emprefles,  and  almoll  future 
ages,  to  complete." 

"  The  ftteets  in  general,  fays  a-late  traveller,  are  Coxr\  7fw>- 
broad  and  fpacious ;  and  three  of  the  principal  ones.wt. 
which  meet  in  a  point  at  the  Admiralty,  and  reach  to- 
the  e.-ctremities  of  the  fuLurbs,  are  at  lealt  two  milts 
in  length.  Moll  of  them  are  paved  ;  but  a  few  are 
ftill  fuftered  to  remain  Hoc  red  with  pJanks.  In  fevereil 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  particularly  in  the  Vjffili  O- 
lirof,  wooden  houfes  and  habitations,  fcarcely  fupe- 
rior  to  common  cottages,  are  blended  with  the  public 
buildings  ;  but  this  motley  mixture  is  far  Itfs  commorv 
than  at  Mofcow,  where  alone  can  be  formed  any  idea 
of  an  ancient  RufBan  city.  The  brick  houfes  are  or- 
namented  with  a  white  ftucco,  which  has  led  feveral 
travellers  to  fay  that  they  are  built  with  Hone  ;  where- 
as, uijefs  I  am  greatly  miftaken,  there  are  only  two 
ftone  ftrudures  in  ail  Peterfburg.  The  one  is  a  pa- 
lace, building  by  the  emprefs  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  called  t/jf  marble  palace ;  it  is  of  hewn  granite, 
with  marble  columns  and  ornaments  ;  the  other  is  the 
church  of  St  Ifaac,  conftrufted  with  the  f»nje  mate- 
rials, but  not  yet  liniihed. 

"  The  manfions  of  the  nobility  are  many  of  them  vaft 
piles  of  l.uilding,  but  are  not  in  general  upon  {3  large 
and  magnificent  a  fcale  as  feveral  I  obferveJ  at  Mof- 
cow:  they  are  furnillied  with  greit  cod,  and  in  the 
fame  elegant  llyle  ai  at  Pans  or  London.  They  are 
fituated  chiefly  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Keva,  either 
in  the  Admiralty  quarter,  or  in  the  fuburl-s  of  Livo- 
nia andMofcow,  which  are  the  iinell  parts  of  the  city." 
See  Neva. 

"  Peterfburg,  althotigh  it  is  more  compad  than  the 
other  RulTian  cities,  and  has  the  houfes  in  many  ftreett 
contiguous  to  each  other,  yet  ftill  beats  a  refemblanca 
to  the  towns  of  this  country,  and  is  built  in  a  very 
fttaggling  manner.  By  an  onicr  lately  iffucd  from 
government,  the  city  has  been  inclofed  within  a  ram- 
p.irt,  the  circumference  whereof  is  n  veiils,  or  i^ 
Englilh  miles." 

The  fsme  accurate  oTjferver  calculates  the  number 
of  inhabitnuts  at  Peterfourg,  and  makes  the  mediuoi 
numl)er  130,000. 

We  have  already  faid  that  Peterfburg  is  tery  liable 
to  be  inundated.  An  inundation  of  a  very  alarminj^ 
nature  took  place  wh«n  Mr  Cose  was  there  in  Sep. 
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jf-rifLuTf!'.  temltr  1777)  of  which  the  foUowInp  account  was  gi- 
^— /""-*  veil  in  Journal  St  Pitei fturg,  September  1 777  :  "  In  the 
evening;  of  the  yth,  a  violent  ftotm  of  wind  blowing  at 
firll  S.  VV.  nn.l  afterwards  W.  raifed  the  Neva  and  its 
various  branches  to  fo  great  an  height,  that  at  live  in 
the  morning  the  waters  poured  over  their  banks,  and 
liiddciilv  overflowed  the  town,  but  more  particularly 
the  Vafilli  Oftrof  and  the  iflaiid  of  St  I'cternmrg. 
The  torrent  rofe  in  feveral  flreets  to  the  depth  of  tour 
ftet  ind  an  hul'",  and  overturned,  by  its  rapnh'ty,  va- 
rious b'jih'.ines  and  bridges.  About  (even,  the  wind 
Ihiitlng  to  N.  \V.  the  flood  fell  as  fuddenly  ;  and  at 
mil  day  moll  of  t):e  llrcets,  which  in  the  morning 
could  only  be  paflfed  in  boats,  became  dry.  For  a 
(hart  tin-.e  the  river  rofe  10  frtt  7  inches  above  its  or- 
dinatylevel." 

Mr  Kraft,  profelTor  of  experimentpl  phllofophy  to 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  wrltttn  a  ju- 
dicious treatife  upon  the  inundation  of  the  Neva,  from 
■which  the  follnving  obfervntions  were  extracted  by 
Mr  Coxe.  "  Thcfe  floods  are  lefs  alarming  than  former- 
ly, as  tbe  fwelling  of  the  river  to  about  fix  feft  above 
its  ufual  level,  which  ufcd  to  overfow  the  wholt  town, 
have  no  longer  any  efFecl,  exceptin^j  upon  the  lower 
■j:iarts  of  PeterfburLT  ;  a  circumftance  owing  to  the 
gradual  raifing  of  the  ground  by  buildings  and  other 
caufes. 

"Upon tracing  the  principal  inundations, the  proftf- 
for  informs  us,  that  the  inoft  ancient,  of  w'icb  there 
J9  any  tradition,  happened  iu  1691,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Weber,  from  the  account  of  fome  llfhermpn  inha- 
biting near  Niefcliants,  a  S'ffdifh  redoubt  upon  the 
Neva,  about  three  miles  from  the  prefent  fortrefs  of 
Pcterfliurt;.  At  that  period  the  waters  ufually  rofe 
every  five  years ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  diftritl 
no  fooner  perceived  the  paiticular  ttorms  which  they 
had  been  taught  from  fatal  experience  to  confiler  as 
forerunners  of  a  flood,  tlian  they  took  their  hovels  to 
pieces,  and,  jo'nin;;-  the  timbers  together  in  the  form 
of  r:;fts,  faflened  them  to  the  fummits  of  the  higheft 
trees,  and  repaired  to  the  mountain  of  Duderof,  which 
is  dillant  fix  milts  from  their  place  of  abode,  where 
thev  waited  until  the  waters  fubfidcd. 

"The  hif;heft,inuiidations,  excepting  the  laft  of  1  777, 
were  thofe  of  the  ift  of  November  1721^,  when  the 
waters  rofe  8  feet  2  inches^  and  on  the  2d  of  October 
1752,  when  they  rofe  8  feet  5  inches. 

•'  From  a  long  courfe  of  obfsrvations  the  profefTor 
draws  the  following  concluficn.  The  higheft  floods, 
namely,  thofe  which  rife  about  fix  feet,  have  generally 
happened  in  one  of  the  four  lafl  months  of  the  year  : 
no  feiifible  cffcft  is  ever  produced  by  rain  or  fnow  ;  a 
fwell  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  the  accumulation  of 
mafies  of  ice  ac  the  mouth  of  the  Neva ;  but  the  ptin- 
cipal  caufts  of  the  ovf  rflowing  of  that  river  are  deri- 
ved from  violent  Uorms  and  winds  blowing  fouth  welt 
or  north  weft,  which  ufually  prevail  at  the  autum- 
nal equinox  ;  an  i  the  height  of  the  waters  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  and  duration  of  thofe  winds. 
In  a  word,  the  clrcumftances  moft  liable  to  promote 
the  overflowings  of  the  Neva,  aie  wlien,  at  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  three  or  four  days  before  or  after  the 
full  or  new  moon,  that  luminary  being  near  her  pe- 
rigxum,  a  violent  north-weft  wind  drives  the  waters 
of  the  northern  ocean,  during  the  influx  of  the  tide, 


into  the  Baltic,  nnd  is  ikccompanicJ,  or  inftantane-Pct: 
oully  fuccecded,  by  a  fouth  weft  wind  in  that  fea  afld'"^ 
the  gulf  of  Finland.  All  thcfe  circumltances  concur- 
red at  the  inundation  of  1777  :  it  hippened  two  days 
before  the  autumnal  equinox,  four  before  the  full 
moon,  two  after  her  pafling  through  the  pirifTiBum, 
and  by  a  ftorm  at  fouth-wrll,  which  was  preceded  by 
ftrong  weft  winds  i^  the  iioitherii  occin,  and  ftion^ 
north  winds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic." 

See  A^ol'ues  et  Rcmarqucs  fur  let  deborJemrns  de 
la  Neva  a  St  Peierjbourg,  cccompagnces  d'unc  C3rte 
reprejenttmt  la  crue  et  la  diminuiim  des  eaux.  Sec. 
in  Nov.  Ac.  Pet.  for  1777,  P.  11.  p.  47.  to  which 
excellent  treatife  we  would  reftrthe  curious  reader  for 
further  in!oimation. 

All  our  readers  have  unqueftionably  heard  of  the 
equcllrian  ftatae  of  Peter  1.  in  bronze  We  (hall  give 
an  account  of  that  extraordinary  monument  in  Mr 
Coxe's  own  words.  "  It  is  (fays  he)  of  a  colofTal  fize, 
and  is  the  work  of  Monficur  Falconet,  the  celebrated 
French  ftatuaty,  caft  at  the  txpence  of  Catherine  11. 
in  lionour  of  her  great  pre  lecelTor,  whom  Ihe  revere* 
and  imitates.  It  reprefents  that  monarch  in  the  atti- 
tude of  mounting  a  precinice,  the  fummit  of  which  he 
has  nearly  attained.  He  appears  crowned  with  hurel, 
in  a  loofe  Afiatic  veft,  and  fitting  on  a  houfin^  of 
bear-lkin  :  his  right  hand  is  ftretched  out  as  in  the  aCt 
of  giving  benediction  to  his  people  ;  and  his  left  holds 
the  rrins.  The  defign  is  maftcriy,  and  the  altitude 
is  bold  and  fpirited.  If  there  be  any  defect  in  the  fi- 
gure, it  coniifts  in  the  flat  pofition  of  the  right  hand  ; 
and,  for  this  reafon,  the  view  of  the  left  fide  is  the 
moft  ftriking,  where  the  whole  appearance  is  graceful 
and  animated.  The  horfe  is  rearing  upon  its  hind 
legs  ;  and  its  tail,  which  is  full  and  flowing,  flightly  "1 
touches  a  bronze  ferpent,  artfully  contrived  to  aftilt 
in  fupporting  the  vaft  weight  of  the  ftatue  in  due  equi- 
librium. The  artift  has,  in  this  noble  efl'aviof  his  ge- 
nius;  reprefented  Peter  as  the  legiflator  of  his  country, 
without  any  allufion  to  conqueft  and  bloodfhed  ;  wife- 
ly preferring  his  civil  qualities  to  his  military  exploits. 
The  contrail  between  the  coinpolcd  tranquillity  of  Pe- 
ter (though  perhaps  not  abfolutely  charaCteriftic)  and 
the  fire  of  the  horfe,  eager  to  prefs  forwards,  is  very 
ftriking.  The  fitnplicity  of  the  infcription  correfponds 
to  the  fublimity  of  the  defign,  and  is  far  preferable  to 
a  pompous  detail  of  exalted  virtues,  which  the  voice 
of  flattery  applies  to  every  fovereign  without  dllfiac- 
tion.  It  is  elegantly  fiiiiflied  in  brafs  charafters,  on 
one  fi.ie  in  Latin,  and  on  the  oppofite  in  Ruffian. 
Petro prlmo'Catharina fecunda  1782,  i.  e.  Catharine  XL 
to  Peter  I. 

"  The  ftatue,  when  I  was  at  Peterfburgh,  was  not 
erefted,  but  flood  under  a  large  wooden  (hed  near  the 
Neva,  within  a  few  yards  of  its  enormous  pedeftal. 
When  Falconet  had  conceived  the  defign  of  his  fta- 
tue, the  bafe  of  which  was  to  be  formed  by  an  huge 
rock,  he  carefully  examined  the  environs  of  Peterf- 
burg,  if,  among  the  <letached  pieces  of  granite  which 
are  fcattered  about  thefe  parts,  one  could  be  found 
df  magnitu  le  corrcfpondent  to  the  dimenfions  of  the 
equertrian  figure.  After  confiderable  reiearch,  he  dil- 
covered  a  ftupendous  mafs  half  buried  in  the  midft  of 
a  morafs.  The  expence  and  dilBculty  of  tranfporiing 
it  were  no  obftacles  to  Catherine  II.     By  her  order 
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urg.ihe  morafs  was  immediately  drained,  a  road  was  cut 
—  through  a  foreft,  and  carried  over  the  marfhy  ground  ; 
and  the  ftone,  which  after  it  had  been  fomewhat  re 
diiced   weighed   at  leaft   1  500  tons,  was   removed  to 
Peterfburg.     This  more   than    Roman   work  was,  in 
Icfs  than  fix  months  from   the  time  of  its  firft  difco- 
vcry,  accompliiheil   by  a  windlafs,  and    by   means  of 
lai^  friftion-balls  alternately  placed  and  removed  in 
grooves  fixed  on  each  fi'le  of  the  road.     In  this  man- 
ner it  was  drawn,  with  forty  men  feated  upon  its  top, 
about  four  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva  ;  there  it 
was  embarked  in  a  vefTel   conftrudled   on   purpofe  to 
receive  it,  and  thus  conveyed  about  the  fame  diftance 
by  water  ta  the  fpot  where  it  now  Hands.    When  land- 
ed at  Petcrll^urg,  it  was  42  feet   long  at  the  bafe,  36 
at  the   top,   21    thick,  and   17  high;  a  bulk  greatly 
furpaffing  in  weight  the  moft  boaftcd   monuments  of 
Roman   grandeur,  which,  according  to  the  fond  ad- 
mirers  of   antiquity,   would  have  haffled  the  Ikill  of 
modern  mechanics,  and  were  alone  fufficicnt  to  render 
confpicuous  the  reign  of  the  moit  degenerate  emperors. 
"The  pediilai,  however,  though  iHll  of  prodigious 
magnitude,  is  far  from   retaining  its  original  dimen- 
fions,  as,   in  order  to  form  a   proper    ftatiiwi  for  the 
llatue,  and  to  reprefent  an  afcent,  the  fummit  where- 
of the    horfe  is  endeavouring   to  attain,   its   bulk  has 
been  neceflarily  diminilhed.     But  I  could  not  obfcrve, 
without  regret,  that  the  aitlft  has  been  defirous  to  im- 
prove upon  nature  ;  and,  in  order  to  produce  a  refem- 
bhince  of  an  abrupt   broken   precipice,  has  been  too 
liivllh  of  the  chiiTcl.     Near  it   was  a  model  in   plainer, 
•  to  the  Ihape  of  which   the  workmen  were  fafhioning 
the  pedellal.     It  appeared  to  me,  that  in  thin  model 
,       the  art  was  too  confpicuous  ;  and  th.^t  the  effefl  would 
I      have  been  far  move  fublime,  if  the  tlone  had  been  left 
I      as  much  as  poflible  in  its  rude   (late,  a  vail   unwieldy 
i      ihipendous   mafs.     And   inJeeJ,  unlefs  I  am   greatly 
j      miftaken,    the    pedellal,    when    finilhed   according  to 
this  plan,  will   have  fcarcely  breadth    fufficicnt  to  af- 
ford a  proper  bafe  for  a  ftatue  of  fuch  Coloflal  fize. 

"The  itatue  was  erefted  on  the  pedeital  on  the  27th 
of  Auguft  i^/Vu.  The  ceremony  was  ptrforme<l  with 
great  folemnity,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  folemn 
inauguration.  At  the  fame  time  the  emprefs  iifued  a 
proclamation,  in  which,  among  otljer  inilances  of  her 
clemency,  (lie  pardons  all  criminals  under  fentence  of 
<leatli  i  all  defeitcrs,  who  fliould  return  to  their  re- 
fpeAive  corps  v.-ithin  a  limited  time  ;  and  releafes  all 
criminals  condemned  to  hard  labour,  provided  they 
had  not  been  guilty  of  murder." 

Mr  Coxe  informs  us,  that  the  weather  is  extremely 
•changeable  i:i  this  capital,  and  the  cold  is  at  times  ex- 
^treme;  agaiTift  which  the  inhabitants  take  care  to  pro- 
vide (fee  Peasant),  though  fome  <>f  them  neverthclefs 
•unformnatfly  fall  vidima  to  it.     "  As  I  traverfed  the 
•city,  fay-  Mr  Coxe,  on  the  morning  of  I2th  January,  [ 
obfcrve !   feveral  pcrfons  whofe  face.-,   had  liceu  bitten 
'1>jr  the  froll  :  their  cheeks  had  large  fears,  and  appear- 
ed as  if  they  had  been  finged  with  an  hot  iron.     As  I 
was  walking  with  an  Englilh  gentleman,  who,  inlleaj 
I  «f  a  fur  cap,  had  put  on  a  common  liat,  his  ears  veere 
I  fuddmly  ttozen  :   he  felt  no  pain,  and  would  not  have 
1  perceived  it  for  fome  time,  if  a  Ruflian,  in  palling  by, 
!  had  not  informed   him  of  it,  and  aflilled  him  in  rub- 
I  bing  the  part  alTecled  with  fnow,  Ly  Khis.U  jncaiia  it 
\      Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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was  indantly  recovered.     This,  or  friAion  with  flan-  Pe'.erfourj 
ncl,  is  the  ufual  remedy  ;  but  fhould  thepeifon  in  that         ') 
Rate  approach  the  fire,  or  dip  the  part  in  warm  water,  1 

it  immeliately  mortifies  and  drops  off. — The  common 
ptople  continued  at  their  work  as  ufual,  and  the  dri- 
vers plied  in  the  ftreets  with  their  fiedj^'es  ftemingly 
un;iffeded  by  the  froll  ;  their  beards  were  incrulttd 
with  clotted  ice,  and  the  horfes  were  covered  with 
ificles. 

"  It  fometimes  happens  that  coachmen  or  fcrvants, 
while  they  aie  waiting  for  their  maftcrs,  are  frozen  to 
death.  In  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  poffible  thefe 
dreadful  accidents,  great  fires  of  whole  tree?,  piled  one 
upon  another,  are  kindled  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace  and  the  mod  frequented  parts  of  the  town.  As 
the  flames  blazed  ahove  the  tups  of  the  houfes.  and 
cad  a  glare  to  a  confiderable  (hftancc,  1  was  frequent- 
ly much  amufed  by  contemplating  the  pidlurefque 
groups  of  Ruffians,  with  their  Afiatic  drcfs  and  long 
beards,  affcmbled  round  the  fire.  The  centincls  upoa 
duty,  having  no  beards,  which  are  of  gieat  ufe  to 
protecl  the  glands  of  the  throat,  generally  tic  hand- 
kerchiefs under  their  chins,  and  covet  their  cars  with 
fmall  cafes  of  flannel." 

Petersburg,  in  Amencs,  is  a  fcaport  town  in 
Virginia,  25  miles  fouthward  of  Richmond,  feated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Appamatox  river,  about  i  2  miles 
above  its  junftion  with  James  River,  and  contained 
nearly  300  houfes  in  17^7,  in  two  divifions  ;  one  is 
upon  a  clay,  cold  foil,  and  is  very  dirty ;  the  ether  upon 
a  plam  of  fand  or  loam.  There  is  no  regularity,  and 
very  little  elegance  in  Peterdiurg.  ft  is  mertly  a  place 
of  bufinefs.  'J'he  Free  Mafuup  have  a  hall  tolerably 
elegant ;  and  the  feat  of  the  Bowling  family  is  pleafant 
and  well  built.  It  is  ver/  unhealthy.  About  2230 
hogfheads  of  tobacco  are  inlptcled  here  annually.  I^iko 
Richmond,  Willlamiluirg,  Alexandria,  and  Norfolk,  it 
is  a  corporation  ;  and  what  is  lingular,  Peterfburg  city 
comprehends  part  of  three  counties.  The  celebrated 
Indian  queen,  Pocahonta,  from  whom  defcendtd  the 
Randolph  and  Bowling  families,  formerly  refided  at 
this  place. 

PE'l  ERSFIELD,  is  a  handfome  town  of  Hamp- 
(hire  in  England,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  feated  in  VV.  Long.  i.  5.  N.  Lai.  ?r.  5. 

PETERWARADIN,  a  fortified  town  in  Scla- 
vonia,  and  one  of  the  llrongell  frontier  places  the 
houfc  of  Aultria  has  againll  the  Turks,  feated  on  the 
Danube  between  the  Drave  and  the  Save.  E.  Long. 
20.  o.  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

PETIOLE,  in  botany,  the  (lender  fislks  tliat  fup. 
port  the  leaves  of  a  plant. 

PETIT,  or  Petite,  a  French  word  fignifying 
iittle  or /mail. 

PfTifF  Gu:nr,  denotes  the  operations  of  detached 
patties  and  the  war  of  polls.     See  War,  Part  III. 

Pftit  Ser^ainfy.     See  SESti'EA.STV. 

Pr.TiT  'Ticafon.      See  TanAsO!*. 

Petit  (John),  a  doAor  of  the  .Sorbonne,  v«ry  early 
gained  to  hlmfelf  a  character  by  his  knowledge,  and 
thofc  eloquent  orations  which  he  pronounced  before 
the  uuiverfity  of  Paris.  He  was  employed  in  ilie  fa- 
mous embaiTy  which  was  fent  irom  France  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpofe  of  healing  the  fchifm  in  1477  ;  but  he 
fooa  loll  all  the  honour  which  he  had  acquired.  John 
H  h  Sans 
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P.;tit.     ^ans  Pcnr,  duke  of  Burgundy,  havinef  treaeheroufly 
""*"      'contrived  to  afT.ininate  Louis  of  France,  duke  of  Or- 
leans, only   1)1  other   to   Charles  VI.  John   Petit,  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  views  of  the  murderer,  inintaln- 
td  in  a  public  difputatlon,  at  Paris,  the  8lh  of  March 
1408,  that  the  murder  was  lawful.     He  lia.l  the  ef- 
frontery to  afTert,  that  "  it  is  allowable  to  employ  fraud, 
treafon,  and  every  other  method,  liovvevcr  bafe,  in  or- 
der to  get  rid  of  a  tyrant  ;  and  that  no  f.iitli  ought  to 
he  kept  with  him."      He  dared  to  adci   further,  tint 
"  the  man  who  fhould  commit  fuch  an  action,  not  on- 
ly deferved  to  be  exempted   from   punilliment,  but  ce 
receive  a  reward."    This  fanguinary  dof  Irine  was  loud- 
ly exclaimed  againll  ;  but  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  poiv- 
erful  influence  fheltered  Petit   for  fome  time.     Some 
eminent  writers,  however,  of  that  period,  with  Gcrfon 
at  their  head,  dtnounced  the  doftrine  to  John  dc  Mon- 
tais^u,   bifliop  of  Paris,  who  condemned  it  di  hereti- 
cal the  23d  November  1414.    It  was  likewife  condemn- 
ed by  the  council  of  Conllance  the  year  following  at 
the  inlHu;ation  of  Gerfon  ;  but   no  notice  was  taken 
either  of  Petit's  n^me    or  his  writings.     In  fine,  the 
kino;-,  on   the    1 6th  of  September   1416,  ordered  the 
parliament  of  Pari?  to  pronounce  a  fcveie  decree  again  ft 
this  dangerous  pcr.'^ormance  ;  and  it  was  alfo  ccnfured 
by  the  univevfity.     But   the   duke   of  Burgundy,   in 
1418,  l.ad  iuttrtft  enough  to  compel  the  grand  vicars 
of  the  bifnop  of  Paris,  who  then  lay  lick  at  St  Omer's, 
to  retraft  the  fcntence  whi--h  tliat  prelate  had  paft  in 
J414.     Petit  died  three  year,  before,  ;'   e.  in  141 1,   at 
Hefdin  ;  and  his  apology  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, with  all  the  particulars  of  that  infamous  tranf- 
aftlon,  may  be  fcen  in  the  fith  volume  of  the  lad  edi- 
tion  of  Geifon's   works.     Father  Pinchinat,   of  the 
order  of  St  Francis,  and  author  of  the  Didlionary  of 
Herefies,  in  4to,  has  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  or- 
dti  from  a  charge  brought  by  fome  writers  who  have 
called  Petit  a  Coreklier  or  Francifcan  fr'wr.   ".He  proves 
very  clearly  (fays  Abbe  Prevot)  that  he  was  a  fecular 
pvieft  ;  and  adds,  that  upon  the  fame  evidence.   Fea- 
ther Mercier,   a  Cordelier,  had  a  warm  difnute  in  I  "17 
with  M.  Dupin,  who  had  given  this  title  to  Petit  in 
Ilia  Collection  of  Ccnfures.     He  reprefented  to  him 
(fays  he),  before  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  the  f.ilficy 
of  fuch  a  c'aim,  and   the   injury  which   he  ottered  to 
the  order  of  St  Francis.     Dupin,  convinced  of  his  er- 
ror, candi(!ly  owned  that  he  was  led  into  it  by  follow- 
ing fome  intidcl  writers,  and   promifed  to  retract  it  in 
the  new  edition  of  the  Cenfures,  which  was  publiihed 
in  1720.     M.  Fltury,  who  had  committed   the  fame 
mil'akt,  promifed  alfo  to  make  amends  for  it  by  a  fo- 
Icmn  recantation  ;  but  dying  before  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  that  piece  of  jullice  to  the  Cordeliers, 
the  contlnuator  of  his  Eccleliafticil  Hiftory,   who  had 
not  fuch   opportunities   of  information,   fell   into  the 
fame  fault."    {Pour  isf  conire,  torn.  x.  p.  23.)      If  we 
take  the  opinion  of  L'Advocal's  Dittionary,  it  would 
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furgery,  that  Mr  Littre,  a  celebrated  anatomi;!,  be- 
ing m  his  father's  houfe,  he  regularly  attended  that 
gentleman's  leftures,  from  his  being  feven  years  of  age. 
He  was  received  mailer  in  furgery  in  the  year  1 700 ;  ~ 
and  acquired  fuch  reputation  in  the  praftice  of  that 
art,  that  in  1726  the  king  of  Poland  fent  for  him  to 
his  court,  and  in  1734  the  king  of  Spain  prevailed  on 
him  to  go  into  that  kingdom.  He  reltored  the  health 
of  thofe  princes  ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  detain  him  by 
oHei-ing  him  great  advantngea,  but  he  chofe  racher  to 
return  to  France.  He  was  received  into  the  academy 
oi  fcienecs  in  1715;  became  direftor  of  the  royal 
academy  ot  furgery  ;  made  feveral  important  difco- 
Vfiiies ;  and  invented  new  inltruments  for  the  improve, 
ment  of  furgery.  He  died  .nt  Paris  in  1750.  He 
wrote  an  excellent  TreatifeontheDiftafca  of  the  Bonco, 
the  licil  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1723  ;  and  many 
learned  DiA'crtations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  in  the  firll  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Surgery. 

PE  rrriO  PRrNCim,  in  logic,  the  taking  a  thinjj 
for  true,  and  drawing  condufions  from  it  ao  fuc!,, 
when  it  is  really  falfe  ;  or  at  lead  wants  to  be  proved 
before  any  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  it. 

PETITION,  a  fupplication  made  by  an  inferior 
to  a  luperior,  and  cfpecially  to  ene  having  jurlfdic- 
tion.  It  is  ufed  for  that  remedy  which  the  fuliject 
hath  to  help  a  wrong  done  by  the  king,  who  hath 
a  prerogative  not  to  be  fucd  by  writ  :  lu  which  fenfe 
it  IS  either  geiiei-al,  That  the  king  do  him  right  ; 
whereupon  follows  a  general  inJorfcment  upon  the 
fame,  Let  ri^ht  be  done  the  party :  Or  it  is  fpccial,  when 
the  conclufion  and  iudorfement  are  ipecial,  for  this  or 
thai  to  be  done,   &c. 

By  llatute,  the  foliclting,  labouring,  or  procuring 
the  putting  the  hands  or  coufent  of  above  twenty  per- 
fons  to  any. petition  to  the  king  or  either  houfe  of 
parliament,  for  alterations  in  church  or  ftate,  unlefs 
by  iifFent  of  three  or  more  jullices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  or  a  majority  of  the  grand  jury  at  the  afllxes 
or  fcfliuns,  Sic.  an!  re;-airiiig  to  the  king  or  parlia- 
ment to  deliver  fuch  petition  with  above  the  number 
of  ten  perfons,  is  fubjetft  to  a  fine  of  100  1.  and  three 
months  imprifonment,  being  proved  by  two  ^itnetfes 
within  fix  months,  in  the  court  of  Ji.  R.  or  at  the 
alTizes,  &c.  And  if  what  is  required  by  this  ftatute 
be  obfcrved,  care  mud  be  taken  that  petitions  to  the 
king  contain  nothing  which  may  be  interpreted  to  rc- 
fleft  on  the  adminiltration  ;  for  if  they  do,  it  may 
come  under  the  denomination  of  a  libel  :  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  petition  of  the  city  of  I.,ondon  for 
the  fitting  of  a  parliament  was  deemed  libellous,  be- 
caufe  it  fuggefted  that  the  king's  di^olving  a  late  par- 
liament was  P.n  obftruCtion  of  jaftice  ;  alio  the  peti- 
tion of  the  feven  bilhops,  fent  to  the  To'*er  by  James 
n.  was  called  a  libel,  &c.  To  fubfcribe  a  petition 
to  the  king,  to  frighten  him  into  a  change  of  his  mea- 


appear  no  fault  was  committed;   for  it  gives  a  lilt   of    fures,  intimating,  that  if  it  be  denied  many  thoufanJs  of 


the  j>enfioner9  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  in  order  to 
prove  that  John  Petit  was  a  Cordelier.  Indeed,  it  is 
highly  proba!  le  tliat  if  Dupin,  Fleury,  and  Father 
Fa  re,  did  not  alter  their  opinion,  it  was  owing  to  a 
firm  perfuafion  that  they  had  committed  no  error. 

Pet.t  (John  Lewis),  an  eminent  fuigeon,  born  at 
Paris  in  1674.     i\t  had  fo   early  an  inclination  to 


his  fubje3s  iviil  be  dif contented ^  &c.  is  included  among 
the  contempts  againft  the  king's  perfon  and  govern» 
ment,  tending  to  weaken  the  fame,  and  is  puailliablc 
by  fine  and  imprifonment. 

PETITORY  ACTtoN,  in  Scots  la.v.  See  Law, 
N"^  clxxxiii,   18.  20. 

PET  no  T  (John),  a  curious  painter  in  enamel^ 
6  was 
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was  born  at  Geneva  in  1607.  He  (ludied  tlie  art  with 
fuch  application,  that  he  arrived  to  a  degree  of  per- 
feftion  th?.t  nn?.y  ahnoft  be  accounted  inimitable.  He 
was  wonderfully  pacient  in  finilhing  his  works,  thoufrh 
he  had  tlie  addrefs  to  conceal  his  labour  :  however,  he 
only  painted  the  heaJs  and  hands  of  the  figures  :  the 
hair,  grounds,  and  drapery,  being  executed  by  Bor- 
ditr  his  brother-in-law.  Thefe  two  ariifts  had  the 
credit  of  affbciating  and  labouring  together  for  fifty 
years,  without  the  lead  mifunderllanding  happening 
between  them.  It  is  afferted  by  an  ingenious  French 
writer,  that  Petitot  and  Bordier  derived  the  know- 
ledge of  the  raoll  curious  and  durable  colours  proper 
for  enamelling,  from  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne  at  Lon- 
don, who  recommended  Petitot  to  Charles  1.  He 
had  the  honour  to  paint  the  portraits  of  that  monarch 
and  the  whole  royal  family,  and  continued  in  England 
until  Charles's  unhappy  end  :  he  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  highly  favoured  by  Louis  XIV.  and 
acquired  an  ample  fortune.  Being  a  Prgteftant,  the 
revocation  of  the  cdift  of  Nantz  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  Geneva  ;  but  fettling  foon  after  at  Veray  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  he  paiTed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
eale  and  affluence.  He  died  in  1691  ;  and  had  17 
children  :  of  whom  one  took  to  painting,  and  fettled 
at  London,  where  he  gained  good  reputation  ;  but 
was  much  inferior  to  his  father- 

Pttitot  may  be  called  the  inventor  of  painting  por- 
traits in  enamel.  Though  his  friend  Bordier  made  fe- 
veral  attempts  before  him,  and  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne 
had  facilitated  the  means  of  employing  tlie  moil  beau- 
tiful colours  ;  yet  Petitot  completed  the  works,  which 
under  his  hand  acquired  a  foftncfs  and  livelinefs  of  co- 
louring that  will  never  change,  and  will  ever  render 
his  works  valua'jle.  He  made  ufe  of  gold  and  filver 
plates,  and  fddom  enamelled  on  copper.  When  he 
firft  came  in  vogue,  his  price  was  20  louis's  a  head, 
which  he  foon  raifed  to  40.  Jt  was  his  cullom  to 
take  a  painter  with  him,  who  painted  the  pidure  in 
oil  ;  after  which  Petitot  llietched  out  his  work,  which 
lie  always  linilhed  after  the  life.  When  he  painted 
the  king  of  Fr.mre,  he  took  thofe  piftures  for  his  co- 
pies that  mod  refemblcd  him  ;  and  the  king  afterwards 
gsve  him  a  fitting  or  two  to  linifli  his  work. 

PETIVF.RlA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  tetra- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexani'.ria  clsfs  of  [lants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1  2th  or- 
der, Holora^vx.  The  calyx  is  tctrapliyllous  ;  there  is  no 
corolla  ;  and  but  one  feed,  with  rcHexed  awns  at  the 
top. 

PETRA  (Cxfar,  Laci;in^,  a  town  of  Greece,  on 
the  coall  cf  Ulyricum,  near  I)j  rrhachium,  and  not 
far  from  the  moutfi  of  the  riv^r  Panyafui. — Ano- 
ther PtTRA,  (Livy);  a  town  of  Maedica,  a  dillrid 
of  Thrace,  lying  towards  Macedonia ;  but  in  what 
part  ot  Macedonia,   he  does  not  fay. 

PtTRA  (Ptolemy\  Pdrai  (Silius  Italicus),  Prtrina 
(Italirus),  iu  both  which  lail  urbs  is  undertlood  ;  an 
inland  town  of  Sicily,  to  the  fouth-wcll  of  Engyum, 
Now  Vclra^lia  (Cluverius). 

Pkika  'JeclUid  ( 2  Kings  xiv.),  a  town  of  the  Ama- 
k-kite.i  ;  near  the  Adfccnfus  Scorp^onis  (Judges  i.) 
and  the  valley  of  Salt  in  the  fouth  of  Judica  ;  after- 
wards in  the  porrcfTion  of  the  Edomites,  attcr  dtliroy- 
iii^  tJic  Amal'.kit';s\ 
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Pftr.i   Recem,    or  Retem,    fo  called    from   Rekem     ?c;ra, 
king  of  the  Midianites,  llain  by  the  Ifraelites  (Num.   P'^trardi.^ 
xxxi.)      Formerly  called   ^-Ine,   now  Peira  ;  the  capi-         ' 
tal  of  Arabia  Petrasa   (Jcfephus).     Ptolemy  places  it 
in  Lonjj.  66.  45.  from  the  Fortunate  Iflinds,  and  Lat. 
30.  20.      It  declines  therefore  80  miles  to  the  fouth 
of  the  parallel  of  Jerufalem,  and  ^6  miles,  more  of 
lefs,  from  its  meridian   to  the  eaft.      Jofephus  fays, 
that  the  mountain  on  which   Aaron  died  ilooj  near 
Petra  ;  which  Strabo  calls  the  capital  of  the  Nabatcei ; 
at  the  diltancc  of  three  or  four  days  journey  from  Je-, 
richo.     This  Petra  feems  to  be  the  Sela  of  Ifaiah  xvi. 
I.  and  xlii.  I  (.  the  Hebrew  name  of  Pelru    •'  a  rock  :" 
Though  fome  imagine  Petra  to  be  no  older  than  the 
time  ot  the  Macedonians. 

PETRARCH  (Francis),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1304,  and  was  the  fon  of  Pe- 
trarco  di  Parenzo.  He  lludied  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  philofophy,  for  four  years  at  Carpentras  ;  from 
whence  he  went  to  Montpelier,  where  he  Ihidied  the 
law  under  John  Andreas  and  Cino  of  Pilloia,  and 
probably  from  the  latter  received  a  talle  for  Italian 
poetry.  As  Petrarch  only  flujied  the  law  out  of  ' 
comphiifance  to  his  father,  who  on  his  vifitin  ■■  him 
at  Bologna  had  throv.'n  into  t!;e  fire  all  the  Latin  poets 
and  orators  except  Virgil  and  Cicero  ;  he,  at  2  2  vears 
of  age,  hearing  that  his  father  and  mother  were  dead 
of  tlie  plague  at  Avignon,  returned  to  that  city  to. 
fettle  his  domeltlc  atiiirs,  and  purehafed  a  country- 
honte  in  a  very  folitary  !)ut  agreeable  fituation,  called 
Vdtichtfc ;  where  he  iirft  knew  the  beautiful  Laura, 
with  wiiom  he  fell  in  love,  and  whom  he  has  immor- 
talifed  in  his  poems.  He  at  length  travelled  into 
Fran<^c,  the  Netherlands,  and  Gtrnany  ;  and  at  his 
return  to  Avignon  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Pope 
John  XXII.  who  employed  him  in  feveral  important: 
affairs.  Petrarch  was  in  hopes  of  being  raifed  to  fome 
conliJerable  ports :  but  being  difappointed,  he  applied 
himfelf  entirely  to  poetry  ;  in  which  he  met  wih  fuch 
applaufe,  that  in  one  and  the  fame  day  he  received 
letters  from  Rome  and  the  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Paris,  by  which  they  invited  him  to  receive 
the  poetic  crown.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he 
preferred  Rome  to  Paris,  and  received  that  crown 
from  the  fenate  and  people  on  the  8th  of  April 
T341.  "  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  (fays  Gib- 
bon) was  performed  in  the  Capitol,  by  his  friend  and 
patron  the  fupreme  magiftrate  of  the  republic.  Twelve 
patrician  yiHiths  were  arrayed  in  fcarlet  ;  fix  reprcfcn- 
tatives  of  the  nioft  jliuftrious  families,  in  green  robes, 
with  giirlands  of  floweis,  accompanied  the  ptoceffian; 
in  the  midft  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the  fenator, 
count  of  Anguillara,  a  kinfman  of  the  Colonna,  af- 
fumed  his  throne  ;  and  at  the  voice  of  an  herald  Pe- 
trarch arofe.  After  difcourfing  on  a  text  of  Viigjl, 
and  thrice  repeating  his  vows  for  the  profperity  of 
Rome,  he  knelt  before  the  throne,  and  received  from 
the  fenator  a  laurel  crown,  with  a  more  precious  de- 
claration, «  This  is  the  reward  of  merit.'  The  people 
ffioutcd,  '  Long  life  to  the  Capitol  and  th.-  poet!' 
A  fonnct  in  praife  of  Rome  was  accepted  as  the  ef- 
fufion  of  genius  and  gtatitude  ;  and  aflf  r  the  whelc 
proceflion  had  vlfited  the  Vatican,  the  profane  wreith 
was  fufpcnded  befoie  the  ffirine  of  St  Peter.  In  the 
att  or  dipk'ma  which  wms  prcfcnteJ  to  I'ttiareh,  the 
H  h  2  title 
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Prtri'th.  title  an'.',  prerogatives  of  poet  bureat  are  revived  in  the 
'*  •  Capitol  alter  the  lapfe  of  130:1  years  ;  and  he  receives 
the  perpetiiiil  privilege  of  wearing,  at  his  choice,  a 
crown  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  myrtle  ;  ot  affuming  tSe  poe- 
tic habit  ;  and  of  teaching,  ciifputinj,  interpreting,  and 
compoling,  in  all  places  whalloevcr,  and  on  all  fub- 
jefla  of  literature.  The  grant  was  ratified  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  fenate  and  people ;  and  the  charaifler 
of  citizen  was  the  recompcnfe  of  his  affection  for  the 
Roman  name.  They  <Viil  him  honour,  but  thi-y  did 
Mm  juftiec.  In  the  familiar  fociety  of  Cicero  and 
Livy,  he  had  imhibtd  tho  i.leas  of  an  ancient  patriot; 
and  his  ardent  fancy  kindled  every  idea  to  a  feiilimeiit, 
an^  every  fentiment  to  a  patTion."  His  love  ot  foli- 
tude  at  length  induced  him  to  return  to  Vauclufe  ; 
b'.it,  aftir  tlic  death  of  the  beautiful  Laura,  Provence 
became  infupportabic  10  him,  and  he  returned  to  Italy 
in  1352  ;  when,  being  at  Milan,  Galcas  Viceconti 
made  him  counfelloi  of  (late.  I'etrarch  fpent  almoll 
all  the  reil  of  his  life  in  travelling  to  and  from  the 
ditFerent  cities  in  Italy.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Par- 
ma, and  canon  of  Padua  ;  but  never  received  the  or- 
der of  pn'ellhood.  All  the  princes  and  great  men  of 
his  time  gave  him  public  marks  of  their  elleem  ;  and 
while  he  lived  at  Arcqua,  three  miles  from  Padua, 
the  Florentines  deputed  Boccace  to  go  to  him  with 
letters,  by  which  they  invited  him  to  Florence,  and 
informed  him,  that  they  rellored  to  him  all  the  ellate 
of  which  his  father  and  mother  had  been  deprived 
during  the  didenfions  between  jhe  Gudphs  and  Gi- 
belines.  He  died  a  few  yeirs  after  at  Arcqua,  in 
1374.  He  wrote  many  works  that  have  rendered 
his  memory  immortal  ;  thefe  have  been  printed  in  four 
volumes  folio.  His  life  has  been  written  by  feveral 
authors.  Amongll  thefe  there  was  one  by  Mrs  Su. 
fanna  Dobfon,  in  2  volumes  8vo,  colleiitcd  and  abridged 
from  the  French.  In  this  work  we  have  the  follow- 
ing elegant  and  juft  charafter  of  Petrarch. 

"  Few  charafters,  perhaps,  have  ftt  in  a  ftrong- 
er  light  the  advantage  of  well  regulated  difpofitlons 
than  that  of  Petrarch,  from  the  contrail  we  behold 
in  one  particular  of  his  life,  and  the  extreme  mi- 
iery  he  fufFcred  from  the  indulgence  of  an  affeclion, 
which,  though  noble  and  delightful  when  jutlly  pla- 
<^ed,  becomes  a  reproach  and  a  torment  to  its  pofTef- 
for  when  once  directed  to  an  improper  objeA.  For, 
let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves  or  others ;  though  (from 
the  charafter  of  I,3ur;i)  they  are  acquitted  of  all  j:w\t 
in  their  perfonal  intercourfe,  yet,  as  (he  was  a  mar- 
ried woman,  it  is  not  puill  )le,  on  the  principles  of 
religion  and  morality,  to  cleai  them  from  that  jull 
cenlure  which  is  due  to  every  defection  o(  the  mind 
from  thofe  laws  which  ate  the  foundation  of  order  and 
peace  in  civil  fociety,  and  which  are  (lamped  with  the 
liacred  mark  of  divine  authority. 

•'  In  this  particular  of  his  charafter,  therefore,  it 
is  fincerely  hoped  that  Petrarch  will  ferve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  thofe  unhappy  minds,  who,  partaking  of  the 
fame  fecliiigs  under  the  like  circumllances,  but  not 
yet  fuffering  his  mifery,  may  be  led,  by  the  contem- 
plation of  it,  by  a  generous  regard  to  tltc  honour  of 
liuman  nature,  and  by  a  view  to  the  approbation  of 
that  all-feeing  judge  who  penetrates  the  n.oft  fecrct 
serefTes  of  the  heart,  to  check  every  unhappy  inchna- 
tiuQ  in  iti  birth,  and  deilroy,  while  yet  in  their  power, 
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the  feeds  of  thofe  paffions  which  may  olhcrwile  de.   Peti 
ftroy  them.  *— 

'•  As  to  the  cavils  or  cenfurea  of  thofe  who,  in- 
capable o(  tendernefs  themfelvts,  can  neither  enjoy 
the  view  of  it  when  prefented  in  its  mod  perfeft  form, 
nor  pity  its  fufferings  when,  as  in  this  work,  they 
appear  unhappily  indulged  beyond  the  bounds  of 
judgment  and  tranquillity  ;  to  fuch  minds  I  make  no 
addreld,  well  convinced,  tliat,  as  no  callous  heart  can 
enjoy,  neither  will  it  ever  be  in  danger  of  being  mided, 
by  the  exami)le  of  Petrarch  in  this  tender  but  unfor- 
tunate cirrumllancc  of  his  charadler. 

"  To  fufccptible  and  feeling  minds  alone  Petrarch 
will  be  ever  dear.  Such,  while  they  regret  his  fail- 
ings, and  confidcr  them  as  warnings  to  themfelves,. 
wdl  love  his  virtues  ;  and,  tiiuched  by  the  glowing 
piety  and  heart-felt  contrition  which  often  ImprefTcd 
his  foul,  will  ardently  defire  to  partake  with  him  in 
thofe  pathetic  and  fuhlime  refletlions  vthich  are  pro- 
duced in  grateful  and  afFeftionate  hearts,  on  review- 
ing tlitir  own  lives,  and  contemplating  the  works  of 
God. 

"  Petrarch  had  received  from  nature  a  very  dan- 
gerous prefent.  His  figure  was  fo  diftinguiflied  as 
to  attradl  univerfal  admiration.  He  appears,  in  his 
portraits,  with  large  and  manly  features,  eye.)  full  of 
fire,  a  blooming  compleclion,  and  a  countenance  that 
bcfpoke  all  the  genius  and  fancy  which  fhone  forth  iu 
his  works.  In  the  flower  of  hi?  youth,  tlie  beau- 
ty of  his  perfon  was  fo  very  ftriking,  that  wherever 
he  appeared,  he  was  the  oSjeft  of  attention.  He  pof- 
fcfled  an  undcrftanding  aftive  and  penetrating,  a  bril- 
liant wit,  and  a  fine  i  nagination.  His  heart  was  can- 
did and  benevolent,  fufceptible  of  the  moll  lively  af- 
fections, and  infpired  with  the  noblell  fentiments  of 
liberty. 

"  But  his  failings  muft  not  be  concealed.  His  tem- 
per was,  on  fome  occafions,  violent,  and  his  pafTions 
hcadflrong  and  unruly.  A  warmth  of  conflitutiou 
hurried  him  into  irregularities,  which  were  followcl 
with  repentance  and  remorfe. — No  efTential  reproach, 
however,  could  be  call  on  his  manners,  till  after  the 
23d  year  of  his  age.  The  fear  of  God,  the  thoughts 
of  death,  the  love  of  virtue,  and  thofe  principles  of 
religion  which  were  inculcated  bv  his  mother,  prc- 
ferved  him  from  the  furrounding  temptations  of  his 
earlier  life." 

A  refemblance  has  been  traced,  in  feveral  inftaneesj 
between  this  admired  poet  and   our  late  famous  Yo- 
rick. — Both,  we  know,  had  great  wit  and  genius,  and 
no  lefs  impru  lence   and    eccentricity  ;   both  were  ca- 
nons, or  prebendaries,  the  Italian  of  Padua,  Sec.  and 
the    Engliniinan    of    York  ;    they   both    *'  ran   over 
France,  without   any  bulinefs  there."     If  the  bifhop 
of  I.ombes  patronifed  and  correfpondcd  with  the  ore, 
a  ])relate  I  of  the  Englifti  church,  now  .leceafed,  defired,  (  r)r  ( 
in  a  letter,  Xojhamtyi/e  \\  with  the  otlier.      In  their  at-be-rt,. 
tachments  to  Laura  and  Eli^a,  l;oth  married  women,  y"/?^' 
thefe  two  prebendaries  were  equally  warm,  and  equally  Jj^^j.^ 
innocent.      And,  even  after  death,  a  moil  remarkviblcownc 
ciicum.lance  has  attended  them   both;  fome  perfon«,fion. 
we  are  told,  ftolc   Petrarch's   bones,  in   order   to  fell 
them;   and,  in  like  maimer,  Yorick's  body,  it  is  con- 
fidently  affirmed,  was   alfo   ftolen,  and   bis   iliull  has 
been  exhibited  at  Oxford. 
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PETRE,  or  Saltpetre,  in  chemiftry.  See 
Chemistry,  no  724,  &c. 

PETRE  A,  in  botany  :  A  genu3  of  the  angiofper- 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafa  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4  .th  or- 
der, Perfonalx.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite,  very 
large,  and  coloured  ;  the  corolla  rotactous  ;  the  cap- 
fule  bilocular,  and  fituated  in  the  bottom  of  the  ca- 
lyx ;  the  feeds  folitary.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  a 
native  of  New  Spain.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  15 
or  l6'feet,  with  a  woody  ftalk  covered  with  grey 
baik,  fending  out  feveral  long  brinchts.  Thefe  have 
a  whiter  bark  than  llie  llem,  and  arc  garnifhed  with 
leaves  at  each  joint,  which,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
branches,  are  placed  tiy  three  round  them;  but,  hiphtr 
up,  thty  aie  rough,  and  have  a  rough  furface.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in 
loo'e  bunches  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  each  fiowcr 
(landing  on  a  (lender  (loiverftalk  about  an  inch  long  : 
the  empalcment  of  the  flower  is  compoied  of  five  nar- 
row obtiife  leaves  about  an  inch  long,  which  are  of  a 
fine  blue  colour,  and  much  move  confpicuous  than  the 
petals,  which  are  white,  and  not  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  cmpaltmvnt.  The  plant  is  propagated 
by  fe;ds  procured  from  the  places  where  they  are  na- 
tives, and  of  which  very  few  are  good  ;  for  though 
Dr  HouKon,  the  difcoverer  of  the  plant,  fent  parcels  of 
feeds  to  feveral  perfons  in  England,  only  two  plants 
Were  produced  from  ihe  whole.  The  feeds  mull  be 
fown  in  a  good  hotbed  ;  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  (honkl  r.U  he  planted  in  a  fcparate  fmall  pot 
filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- 
bed of  tanners  bark,  where  they  (hoiJJ  afterwards 
conftantlv  ren.aln. 

PETREL,  in  ornithology.     See  Procellaria. 

PETRIDIA,  in  natural  hiftoty,  a  genus  of  fcrupl, 
of  a  plain,  uniform  texture  j  of  no  great  variety  of 
folours,  and  emulatinir  the  external  form  of  pebbles. 

PETRII-'ACTION,  in  phyfiology,  denotes  the 
converlion  of  wood,  bones,  and  other  fubftances,  prin- 
crpaliv  animal  or  vrgeta';k,  into  (lone.  Thefe  bodies 
are  more  orlcfi  altered  Irom  their  original  Hate,  accord- 
ing to  the  dillercnt  fubllances  they  have  lain  buried 
among  in  tlic  earth  ;  fome  of  them  having  futfeted 
very  little  change,  and  othtrs  being  lo  highly  impreg- 
oated  with  cryllalline,  fpariy,  pyritlcal,  or  other  ex- 
traneous matli-r,  as  to  appear  mere  maffes  of  (lone  or 
lumps  of  the  matter  of  ilie  common  pyrites  ;  but  they 
are  generally  of  the  external  dimenlions,  and  retsin 
more  or  lefs  of  the  internal  figure,  ot  the  bodies  into 
the  pores  of  which  this  matter  has  made  Its  way.  The 
animclfiibllanres  thus  found  petrified  are  chiefly  fea- 
(helis;  the  teeth,  bony  p.dates,  and  bones,  of  filh;  tl:e 
bones  of  land-animals,  iScc.  Tlicfe  arc  found  varioiuly 
altered,  by  l!ie  ir.linuation  of  (lony  and  mineral  mat- 
ter into  their  ports  ;  and  the  fubltance  of  fome  of 
t!  em  is  now  wholly  poiie,  there  being  only  llony, 
fpnrty,  or  other  mineral  matter  remaining  in  the  ih.ipe 
and  form. 

Rctpefling  the  manner  in  which  pctrifadllon  is  ac- 
compliilxd,  we  know  but  little.  It  has  been  thouisht 
by  many  philolophers,  that  this  was  one  of  the  rare 
procelTes  of  nature  ;  ar.d  accordingly  fuih  places  as 
oifordcd  a  view  of  it,  have  been  looked  upon  as  jreat 
curicfiiits.   'However,  it  ii>  now  dilcoverrd,  that  pe- 
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trifaflion  is  exceedingly  common;  and  that  every  kind    PfHf;;. 
of  water  carries  in  it  fome  earthy  particles,  which  be-       ''""■    , 
ing  precipitated  from  it,  become  (lone  of  a  greater  or         ' 
le(rer  degree  of  hardnefs ;  and  this  quality  is  moft  re- 
markable in  thofe  waters  which  are  much  impregnated 
with  felenitic  matter.     Of  late,  it  has  alfo  been  found  fwV  Ph!.'. 
by  fome  obfervatlons  on  a  petrifaftion  in  Eall  Lothian  Trar.f. 
in  Scotland,  that  iron  contributes  greatly  to  the  pio-*'*'-?^'-^' 
cefs  :  and  this  it  may  do  by  its  precipitation  of  any^""'''' 
aluminous  earth  which  happens  to  be  di.Tolved  in  the 
water  by  means  of  an  acid  ;  for  iron  has  the  property 
of  precipitating  this  earth,  though  it  cannot  precipi- 
tate the  calcareous  kind.      The  calcareous   kinds  of 
earth,  however,  by  being  foluble  in  water  without  any 
acid,  muft  contribute  very  much  to  the  procefs  of  pe- 
trifaftion, ?.s  they  are  capable  of  a  great  degree  of 
hardnefs  by  means  only  of  being  joined  with  fi.^ed  air, 
on  which  depends  the  folidity  of  our  common  cement 
or  mortar  ufed  in  building  houfes. 

The  vizmi petrifaclion  belongs  only,  as  we  have  feen, 
to  bodies  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin  ;  and  in  order 
to  determine  their  clafs  and  genus,  or  even  fpecies,  it 
is  necedary  that  their  texture,  their  primitive  form, 
and  in  fome  meafure  their  organization,  be  ftlU  dif- 
cernible.  Thus  we  ought  not  to  place  che  ftony  ker- 
nels, moulded  in  the  cavity  of  fome  (hell,  or  other  or- 
ganized body,  in  the  rank  of  pctrifadtions  proper- 
ly fo  called. 

Petrifaftion?  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  almolt 
all  either  gravelly  or  f.liceous  ;  and  are  found  in  gul- 
lies, trenches,  &c.  Thofe  which  llrike  fire  with  ftecl 
are  principally  found  in  fanny  fiffiires  ;  thofe  which 
effervef'je  in  acids  are  generally  of  animil  origin,  and 
are  found  in  the  horizontal  beds  of  calcareous  earth, 
and  fometimes  in  beds  of  clav  or  gravel  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  nature  of  the  petrifaction  is  different.  A;  to 
the  fu'.'.lliinces  which  are  found  in  gypfum,  they.  fcUlom 
undergo  any  alteration,  either  with  refpcft  to  figure 
or  compofition,  and  they  are  very  rare. 

Organized  bodies,  in  a  ilate  of  petrifaftion,  gene- 
rally acquire  a  degree  of  fclidity  of  which  they  were 
not  poficfTed  before  they  were  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  feme  of  them  are  often  fully  as  hard  as  the 
Hones,  or  matrices  in  which  they  arc  enveloped.  When 
the  (tones  are  broken,  the  fragments  of  petrif^ftioni 
are  ealily  found,  and  eafily  diltinguiflied.  There  are 
fome  organized  bodies,  however,'  fo  changed  by  pe- 
trifaftion, as  to  render  it  impoilible  to  difcover  their  ' 
origin.  Th?.t  there  i:  a  matter  more  Or  Icfs  agitated, 
and  adapted  for  penetrating  bodies,  which  crumbles 
and  fepar;ites  their  parts,  draws  them  al.ing  with  it, 
and  difperfes  them  here  and  there  in  the  fluid  whicit 
furrounJs  them,  in  a  fact  of  » I'lich  nibody  leems  to 
entertain  any  doubt.  Indeed  we  ftc  almoll  every 
ftibftance,  whether  folid  or  liquid,  infenftbly  confume, 
dimimni  in  bulk,  and  at  iail,  io  the  Upfe  of  time,  va- 
nilh  snd  difarj'ear. 

A  petriiied  fubftance,  llriftly  fpeaking,  is  nothincj 
more  than  the  (iirleton,  or  perhaps- image,  of  a  bii.ly 
■whi^h  ha'!  once  liad  life,  either  unimpl  or  vegetable, 
combined  with  fome  mineral.  1  lias  petrified  wood 
is  not  in  that  ilate  wood  alone.  One  part  of  the  com- 
pound or  mifs  of  wood  having  been  dci'.roycd  hy  local 
c-iufes,  has  been  compenfated  by  earthy  and  fandy 
fubllaucce,  diluted  aod  cxiTimely  minute,  which  the 
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waters  furrounJing  them  had  depofited  while    they    every  year  hardened,  whilft  a  nc.v  one  U  formfn£»  fi-om    P.i 
themfclve.;  cvapyr.ue  I.     Thcfe  earthy  I'libftaiices,  be-    the  batk.     But   it  is  on  all  files  agre&l  that  the  con-      '' 
iiij;  then  mosilded  in  the  rtceleton,  will  be  more  or  lefs     centric  layers   of  wood  are  dilUnft  from  one  another,  ■""■ 
indurated,  and  will  spp.-ar  to  have  its  figure,  its  ftruc-     becaufe  at   the  point  of  contail  betwixt  any  two  of 
tare,  its  fize,  in  a   word,  the  fame  general  charafters,     them,  the  new  vefTels,  as  .veil  as  new  fibres,  arc  more 
the  fame  fpccific  attributes,  and  the  fame   individual     apparent  and  perceptible  than  they  are   in   any  other 
ditTetinccs.       Farther,  in   pctrifiel   wood,  no  vellip;e     place.      Having  made  thefe  preliminary  remarks  011 
of  liiineous  matter  appears  to  exill.     We  know  that     the  llruAure  of  vegetables,  we  (lull   now   proceed  to 
common  wood  is  a  body  in   which  the  volume  of  fo-    give   an   a'lriJged   account   of  the  manner  in   which 

M.  .VIongcz  expLiins  their  pctrifaAion. 

In  proportion  to  the  tcndernefs  and  bad  quality  of 
wood,  it  imbibes  the  greater  quantity  of  water ; 
therefore  this  fort  will  unquellionably  petrify  more 
eafily  thin  that  which  is  hard.  It  is  thought  that  all 
the  petrified  wood  fo  often  found  in  Hungary  has  beea 


lij  parts  is  greitly  exceeded  by  that  of  the  porca. 
When  wood  is  b'lriel  in  certain  places,  Icipidific 
fluids,  extremely  divided  and  fometimc?  coloured,  in- 
linu.ite  thcmfelves  into  its  pores  arvi  fill  them  up. 
Theff  fliii.'.s  are  afterwarls  moul.Ie  '.  and  condenfed. 
The  foli.l  part  of  the   wood   is  decompofed  and  redu- 


ced into  po.vder,  which  is  expelled  without  the  mafs  originally   foft,  fuch  as  firs  or   poplars.     Suppofe   a 
by  aqueous   filtr.itions.      In    this   manner,   the   places  piece  of  wood  buried  in  the  earth  ;  if  it  be  very  dry, 
wnich  were  fotmrrly  occupied  by  the  wood  are   now  it  will  fuck  up   the  moilture  which   fnrrounds  it  like 
left  empty  in  the   form   of  pores.     This  operation  of  a  fpuuge.     This   moilhire,^ by  penetrating  it,  will  di- 
nature  produces  no  apparent  difference  either  of  the  late  all  the  parts  of  which   it  is  compofcd.     The  tra- 
fize  or  of  the    Ihape  ;  but   it   occafions,  both  at   the  chix,  or  air-vcfTcls,  will   be   filled   firft,  and  then  the 
furface  and  in  the  infide,  a  change  of  fubllance,  and  lymphatic  veiT.ls  anil   thofe   which  contain  the  fuccui 
the  ligneous  texture  is  inverted  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  profirius,  as  they  are  llkewife  empty.    The  water  which 
which  was  pore  in  the   natur;il   wood,  becomes  folid  forms  this  moidure    keeps   in  dillolutian  a  greater  or 
in  that   which   is  petrified  ;  and   that   which  was  fo-  a  Icfs   quantity  of  earth  ;  and    this    earth,  detached, 
lid  or  full  in  the  firll   fiate,  becomes  porous  in  the  and  carried  along  in  its  courfe,  is  reduced  to  fuch  an 
feconij.      In  this  way,  fays  M.  Mufard,  petrified  wood  attenuated  itate,   that   it   efcap;s  our   eyes   and  keeps 
IS  much  lefs  extended  in    poies  than   iulid  parts,  and  itfelf  fufpended,  whether  by  the  medium  of  fixed  air 
at  the  fame  time  forms  a  boc^y  much  more  denfe  and  or  by  the  motion  of  the  'viter.     Such  is  the  lapidlfic 
111 avy  than  the  firft.     As  the  pores  communicate  from  fluid.       Upon   evaporation,   or   the  departure  of  the 
the  circumference  to  the  centre,  the  petrifartion  ought  menllruum,  this  earth,  fand,  or  metal,  again  appearn 
to  begin  at  the  centre,  and   end   with   the   circunife-  in  the  form  of  pitcipitate   or  fediment  in  the  c-ivities 
rcnce  of  the  organic  body  fnbjefted   to   the   aftion  of  of  the  vefTel?,  which   by   degrees   are   filled   with   it. 
the  lapidific  fluids.     Such  is   the  origin   of  petrifac-  This    earth   is    there  moulded   with    exnflnefs :  The 
tions.     They  are  organii^cd  bodies  which  have  under-  lapfe  of  time,  the   fimultaneous  and  partial  attradlioH 
gone  changes  at  the  bottom  of  the  fca  or  the  furface  of  the  particles,  make  them  adhere  to  one  another  ; 
of  the  earth,  and  which  have  been  buried  by  various  the  lateral  fudtiou  ot  the  furrounding  fibres,  the  ob- 
accidents  at  different  depths  under  the  ground.  ftruclion    of  the    moulds,  and  the  hirdening  of  the 
In  order  to   undcriland   properly  the  detail  of  the  moulded  turth,  become  geneir.1  ;  an  J  there  confills  no- 
formation  of  petrified  bodies,  it  h  necefT.u-y  to  be  well  thing  but  an  eaithy  fubllance  which  prevents  the  fink- 
acquainted  with  all  their   conftitueiit  pr.rts.     Let  us  ing  of  the    neighbouring   parts.       If  the   depofit   is 
take  wood  lor  an  example.      Wool  is  partly  folid  and  formed  of  a  matter   in   general   pretty    pure,  it   pre- 
partly  porous.     The  folid  parts  confill  or  a  fubllance,  ferves  a  whiter  and  clearer  coloiir  thin  th'.-  reft  of  the 
hard,  ligneous,  and  compart,  which  forms  the  fupport  wood  ;    and   as  the   concentric    lay:"rs  are  only    per- 
of  the  vegetable  ;  the  porous   parts   confill  of  veflels  ceptible  and  diftincl    in   the   wood,  becaufe   the   vef- 
or   intcrllices  which   run    vertically   and   horizontally  fels  are  there  more  appirent  on  account  of  their  fize, 
acrofs  the  ligneous  fibres,  and  which  fcrve  for  COM  !uct-  the  little  earthy  cyliii'lers,    in   the   ftnte    of  petrified 
ing  air,  lymph,   and   other  fluids.     Among  thefe  vef-  wood,  mult   be  there  a  little  larger,  and  confequently 
fels,  the  trachix  which  rife  in  fpir.d  forms,  and  which  mult   reprtfent  exaiiUy  the  turnings   and   feparationi 
contain  only  air,  are  ealily  diftinguilhed.     The  cylin-  of  thefe  layers.      At  the  pbce  of  the  utriculi,  glo'jule* 
tlric  veflels,  fome  of  which  contain  lymph,  and  others  are  obferved,  of  which  the  fhapes  are  as  various  as  the 
\.}\iiJurcusjjroprlns,  are  full  only  daring  the  life  of  the  moulds  wherein   they  are   fonneJ.     The  amftomofe» 
vegetable.     After   its  death  they  become  vacant  by  of  the  proper  and  lymphatic  veffcls,  form  befidts  points 
the  evaporation  and  abfence  of  the  fluid*  wrth  which  of  fupport  or  reunion  for  this  ftony  fuhftance. 
they  were  formerly  filled.     All  thefe  vefTel?,  whether  With   regjrd  to  holes    forTied    by  worms    in   any 
afcending  or  dcfceiiding,  unite  with  one  another,  and  bits   of  wood,  before   they   had  Ween    buried    in  the 
form  great  cavities  in  the  wood  and  in  the  bark.    Ac-  earth,  the  lapidific  fluid,  in   penetriting  thefe  great 
cording  to  Malpighi  and  Dahamel,  the  ligneous  fibres  cavities,  depofits  there  as  eafily  the  cirthy  fediment, 
are  thcmfelves  tubular,  and  afford  a  pafTage  to  certain  which  is  exaftly  moulded  iu   them.      Thefe  vermifornx 
liquors  ;  in   fhort,  the  wood  and  bark  are  interfperfed  cylinders  are  fomewhat  lefs  in  l.ulk  than  the  holes  i.T 
with  utriculi  ot  different  fliapcs  and  fizes.     The  aug-  whicli  they  are  found,  which  is   owing  to  the  retreat 
rnentat  on   of  the    trurk    in   thickncf-,   according    to  of  the  more  refined  earth  and  to  its  drying  up. 
Malpighi,  is  accomplifned   by  the   annual  addition  of  Let  any  one   re;)rcfcnt  to  himfelf  this  colleftion  of 
a  new  exterior  covering  of  fibres  and  of  trachix.     O-  little  cylinders,  vertic.d,  hoiizontal,  inclined  in  difrer- 
tliers   think   that  a   concc-.i'.iic  layer  of  fap-wood  13  ent  direftions,  the  llony  raaffes  of  utriculi  and  of  jnaf- 
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ifac-  tomofes,  and  he  will  have  an  Idea  of  the  ftony  fiib- 
''■  flance  whith  forms  the  ground- work  of  petrita£lion. 
Hitherto  not  a  hngle  ligneous  part  is  deftroyed  ;  they 
are  all  exilling,  but  furroundcd  on  every  fide  witli 
earthy  depnfits  ;  and  that  body  which,  during  life,  was 
compofed  of  folid  and  of  empty  parts,  is  now  entirely 
folid  :  its  dcftruftion  and  decompofition  do  not  take 
place  till  after  the  formation  of  thefe  little  depofits. 
In  proportion  as  the  water  abandons  them,  it  pene- 
trates the  ligneous  fubftance,  and  deftroys  It  by  an  in- 
fenfjble  fermentation.  'I'he  woody  fibres  being  decom- 
pofed,  form  in  their  turn  voids  and  interftices,  and 
there  remains  in  the  whole  piece  nothing  but  little  fto- 
ny cylinders.  But  In  proportion  as  thefe  woody  fibres 
difnppear,  the  furrounding  moiilure,  loaded  with  earth 
in  the  ftate  of  dllTulution,  does  not  fail  to  penetrate 
the  piece  of  wood,  and  to  remain  in  it.i  new  cavities. 
The  new  depofitd (fumes  exaiSly  the  form  of  dejompo- 
fed  fibres  ;  it  envelopes  in  Its  turn  the  little  cylinders 
which  were  formed  In  their  cavities,  and  ends  by  in- 
corporating with  them.  We  may  fuppofe  here,  that 
in  proportion  as  It  decompofes,  there  is  a  reaition  of 
the  ligneous  part  againll  the  lapldific  fluid  :  from  this 
reaction  a  colour  arlles  which  ftains  more  or  Icfs  the 
new  dcpufit  ;  ani  this  colour  will  make  it  eafily  diftin- 
guilhable  from  that  which  has  been  laid  in  the  infide 
of  tlie  veflUs>  In  ail  petrified  wood  this  fhade  is  ge- 
nerally perceptible. 

We  have  tiien,  fays  M.  Mongez,  four  dlllinft  e- 
pochs  in  the  pioeefs  by  which  nature  converts  a  piece 
of  wood  into  llone,  or;  to  fpeak  more  jufUy,  by  which 
Ihe  fubftitutcs  a  llony  depoiit  in  Its  place  :  i.  Perfect 
vegetalde  wood,  that  is  to  fjy,  wood  co.Tipofed  of  folid 
find  of  empty  p;;rl6,  of  ligneous  fibres,  and  of  vclfels. 
2.  Wood  hiiving  its  veflels  obftruited  and  choaked 
up  by  an  eartiiy  depofit,  while  its  folid  parts  remain 
unaltered.  3.  The  folid  parts  attacked  and  decorapo- 
fed,  forming  new  cavities  betwixt  the  ftony  cylinders, 
which  remain  in  tiie  fame  Hate,  an^  which  fupport  the 
whole  mafs.  4.  'I'hefe  new  cavities  filled  with  new 
dLp(dit=;,  which  incorporate  with  the  cylinders,  and 
comoi  fe  nothing  clfe  but  one  general  earthy  mafs  re- 
prehnting  exattly  the  jiiece  of  wood. 

Among  the  pftiitaeilcns  of  vegetables  called  iloiJro- 
l\Us,  are  found  parts  of  ihrubs,  items,  roots,  portions 
of  the  trunk,  feme  fruits,  &c.  We  ni\itl  not,  however, 
confoiuid  the  imj^itfiions  of  molles,  ferns,  and  leaves, 
nor  incruftation",  with  petiifactions. 

Among  the  petrifadions  of  aiiinials,  we  find  fliells, 
cruftaceous  animals,  polypani,  fome  worms,  the  bony 
parts  of  fiflics  and  of  tuiiphiblous  animals,  few  or  no 
real  infefts,  rarely  birdeand  qu.idrupcds,  together  with 
the  Lony  portions  ot  the  human  body.  The  coinua 
ammoiiis  art  petrified  fcipents  ;  and  with  regard  to  li- 
gured  and  accidental  bodies,  thefe  are  lufus  nature. 

In  order,  f.iys  M.  lieitrand,  in  bis  J)iilioiiriaiie  Jes 
Fu/^L's,  that  a  body  fiiould  become  petrified,  It  Is  ne- 
CtfTary  that  it  be,  I.  ('iipable  ot  prelervalion  under 
ground:  2  That  It  be  Ihelttrtd  trom  the  air  and  run- 
ning water  (the  ruins  of  Herculaueum  prove  thi'.t  bo- 
dies wltich  have  no  conncdtion  with  free  air,  prcfcrve 
themfelvts  untouched  ind  entire).  ^.  That  it  kie  fe- 
cuicd  from  co.'tofivc  txiialations.  4.  That  it  be  in  a 
phice  where  there  are  vapours  or  liquids,  loaded  either 
with  metallic  or  Ikiiy  paiiicles  ia  a  lt<Ue  of  diliolutioa, 
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and  which,  without  defiroying  the  body,  penetrate  it,    Pctn'fac- 
impregnate  it,  and  unite  with  ic  in  proportion  as  its       '''"■ 
parts  are  difllpated  by  evaporation  "~""y'~~" 

It  is  a  qucftion  of  gre:!t  Importance  among  nntural- 
ifts,  to  know  the  time  which  Nature  employs  in  pe- 
trifying bodies  of  an  ordinary  fize. —  It  was  the  wifil 
of  the  late  emperor,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  that  fome 
mcani  Ihould  be  taken  for  determining  this  queftion. 
M.  le  Chevalier  de  BaiUu,  direftor  of  the  cabinet  of 
natural  hlftory  of  his  Imperial  majefty,  and  fome  other 
naturalifts,  had,  feveral  years  ago,  the  idea  of  making 
a  refearch  which  might  throw  fome  light  upon  it.  His 
imperial  mijefty  being  Informed  by  the  unanimous  ob- 
fervations  of  modern  hlftorians  and  geographers,  that 
certain  pillars  which  are  adually  feen  in  the  Danube 
in  Gervia,  near  Belgrade,  are  remains  of  the  bridge 
which  Trajan  conftrufted  over  that  rlvei,  prcfuraed 
that  thefe  pillars  having  been  preferved  for  fo  ma- 
ny ages  behoved  to  be  petrified,  and  that  they 
would  furnifh  fome  information  with  regard  to  the 
time  which  nature  employs  in  changing  wood  into 
ftone.  The  emperor  thinking  this  hope  well  founded, 
and  winiing  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity,  ordered  his  am- 
bafTador  at  the  court  of  Conllantinople  to  aflc  pcrmif- 
fion  to  take  us  from  the  Danube  one  of  the  pillars  of 
Trajin's  bridge.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  one 
of  the  pillars  was  accordingly  taken  up  ;  from  which 
It  appeared  that  the  petrlfattion  had  only  advanced 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  the  fpace  of  1500  years. 
There  are,  however,  certain  waters  in  which  this  tranf- 
mutation  is  more  readily  accomplilhed. — Petrifaftions 
appear  to  be  formed  rr.ore  (lowly  In  earths  that  are  po- 
rous and  in  a  (light  degree  moilt  than  in  water  itfelf. 

When  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Quebec  in  Ca- 
nada were  dug  up,  a  petrified  favage  was  found  among- 
the  laft  beds  to  which  they  proceeded.  Although  there 
\^as  no  idea  of  the  time  at  which  this  man  had  been 
buried  under  the  ruins,  it  is  however  true,  that  his 
quiver  and  arrows  were  ftill  well  preferved.  In  dig- 
ging a  lead-mine  in  Derby(hire  in  1744,  a  hum-n  (]<e- 
letoi!  was  found  amon^  flags  horns.  It  is  impolTible 
to  fay  how  many  ages  this  carcafe  had  lain  there.  In 
1695  tiie  entire  /kelcton  of  an  elephant  was  dug  up- 
near  Tonna  iu  Tiuirlngla.  So.Tie  time  before  this  e- 
poch  the  petrified  ikrlcton  of  a  crocodile  was  found  in- 
the  mines  of  that  country.  We  might  cite  another 
ii&.  equally  curious  which  happened  at  the  begmning 
ofthelait  centiuy.  John  Muntc,  curate  of  Sl^garp- 
in  Scania,  and  feveral  of  his  parilhioners,  wifliing  to 
procure  turf  from  a  drained  niarlhy  foil,  found,  fome 
feet  below  ground,  an  entire  cart  with  the  Ikelctons  of 
the  hoifes  and  cirter.  It  is  prefumed  that  there  had 
formerly  been  a  1  ike  in  th.it  place,  ;md  thr.i  the  carter 
attempting  to  pafs  over  on  the  Ice,  had  ':  y  that  means 
probably  pcriflied.  In  fine,  wood  partly  f^^fhl  and  part- 
ly coaly  has  been  found  at  a  great  depth.  In  the  clay 
of  which  t-le  was  made  for  the  Abbey  of  Fonicnay. 
It  is  but  very  lately  that  fofiil  wood  was  difcovered  at 
the  depth  of  7  <  feet  in  a  well  betwixt  IfTi  ani  Vauvres 
near  Paris.  This  wood  was  in  fjnd  betwixt  a  bed  of 
clay  ai;d  pyrites,  and  water  was  found  four  feet  lower 
tlian  the 'pyrites.  M.  i\t:  I.aumont,  infpedor  general 
of  the  mines,  fays  {jfouniui dc-  Phyfique,  Mai  1  7  ^61,  that 
in  the  lead-mine  at  Pontpeau  near  Rennes,  is  a  fillure, 
peihaps  the  only  one  of  its  kind.     In  that  fiflure,  fea- 
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fiitils,  rounJed  pebbles,  and  an  entire  beccli,  have  been    without  any  re(»ard  to  tlie  principal  and  only  ufe  they    Tcttif; 
found  240  feet  deep.     Tliis  beech  was  laid  horizon-     can  be  of,  viz.  thatof  enrichin    /oolojiy.   Miner  dogills       ''"" 
tally  in  the  direcliion  of  the  fiffure.     Its  hark  was  con-     are  fatisfied  with  feeing  the  pofTihility  ot  the  changes        ''" 
vcrtfd  into  pyrites,    the  fap-wood  into  jet,   and  the     the  limcftone  undergoes  in  legard  to  its  pai  tides;  and 
centre  into  eonl.  alfo  with  receiving  fume  inlight  into  the  alteration  which 

A  great  many  pieces  of  petrified  wood  are  found  in  the  earth  has  been  fuV.jeCt  to  from  the  Hate  of  the 
tlifterent  counties  of  TranvC  and  Savoy.  In  Cobourg  It  rata  which  are  newfound  in  it."  The  cal  ined  Ihclis, 
in  Saxony,  and  in  llie  mountains  of  Mifnia,  trees  of  where  the  pttiitactiona  arc  of  a  limy  or  chalky  nature, 
a    confivJerable   thicknefs  hive   been    taken   from  the     anf*er  extremely  well  as  a  man'.ire  ;   but  the  indurated 

kind  fervi  only  for  making  grottoes.  Gypfeoua  petri- 
faftions  arc  extremely  rare  ;  however,  Chardin  informs 
us  that  he  had  feen  a  lizard  inclofed  in  a  Itone  of  that 
kind  in  Perfia. 

II.  Larva;,  or  bodies  changed  into  a  flinty  fuliflance. 
Thefe  are  all  indurated,  and  are  of  the  following  fpe- 
In  line,  pieces  have' been  found  which  were  petrified  cies.  i.  Cornelians  in  form  of  Ihells  from  the  river 
at  one  end,  while  the  other  flill  remained  in  the  ftate  Tomm  in  Siberia.  2.  Agate  in  form  of  wood  ;  a  piece 
of  wood  lit  for  being  burned.  It  appears  then  that  of  which  is  faid  to  be  in  the  collection  of  the  Count 
petritie.1  wood  is  a  great  deal  lefs  rare  in  nature  than  is  de  Teffm.  3.  Coralloids  of  white  flint  ( Millepoia) 
commonly  imagined.  found  in  SwcJen.     4.  Wood  of  yellow  flint    found  in 

Cronrtedt  has  txcluded  petrifaflions  from  any  place     Italy,  in   Turkey  near  Adrianople,  and  produced  by 
in  the  body   of  his   fyftem  of  mineralogy,  but  takes     the  waters  of  Loughneagh  in  Ireland, 
notice  of  them  in  his  appendix.    He  diitinguifhes  them         III.  Lnrvic  ArgUlacit;   where  the  bodies  appear  to 
by  the  name  of  Mmtralia   Larvatci,  and  defines  them     be  changed  into  clay.     Thefe  are  found   citlier   loofe 


earth,  which  were  entirely  changed  into  a  very  tine 
agate,  as  alfo  their  branches  and  their  roots.  In 
fawing  them,  the  annual  circles  of  their  growth  have 
been  diilinguiflied.  Pieces  have  been  taken  up,  on 
which  it  was  diftiniflly  fecn  that  they  had  been  gnaw- 
ed by  worms ;  others  bear  vilible  marks  of  the  hatchet 


to  be  "  mineral  bodies  in  the  form  of  animals  or  vege- 
tables." The  rnoft  remarkable  obllrvations  concerning 
them,  according  to  ^Tr  Kirwan,  who  differs  in  fonie 
particulars  from  Mongcz,  are  as  follow,  i.  Thofc  of 
ihcUs  are  found  on  or   near  the   furfacc  of  the  earth  ; 


and  friable,  or  indurated.  Of  the  former  kind  is  a 
piece  of  porcelain  cl.iy  met  with  in  a  certain  colledlion, 
with  all  the  marks  of  the  root  of  a  tree  upon  it.  Of 
the  latter  kind  is  the  ofteocolla  ;  which  is  faid  to  be 
the  roots  of  the  poplar-tree  changed,  and  not  to  con- 


tliofe  of  fifli  deeper;  and  thofc  of  wood  deeper  ftill.  fill  of  any  calcareous  fubilance.     A  fort  of  foffile  ivo- 

Shells  in  fubftance  are  found  in  vaft  quantities,  and  at  ry,  with  all  the  properties  of  clay,  is  faid  likewife  to  be 

tonfiderable  depths.     2.  The  fubftances  moll  fufcep-  found  in  fome  places. 

lible  of  petiifartion  are  thefe  which  moll  reliil  the  pu-  IV.   Larvx  Infalitx;  where  the   fubllances  are  im- 

tiefailive  procefs;  of  which  kind  are  (helh,  the  harder  pregnated  with  great  quantities  of  falts.     Human  bo- 

klnds  of  wood,  &c.;  while  the  fofter  parts  of  animals,  dies  have  been   twice  found   impregnated   with  vitriol 

which  eafily  putrefy,  are  feldom  met  with  in  a  petri-  of  iron  in  the  mine  of  Falun,  in  the  province  of  Da- 

j'led  llrite.     3.  They  are  moll  commonly  found  in  llrata  larne  in  Sweden.     One  of  them  was  kept  for  feveral 

of  mail,  chalk,  limcif  one,  or  clay :  feldom  in  fand Hone,  years  in  a  glafs  cafe,  but  at  lall  began  to  moulder  and 

Hill  more  ftldom  in  gypliim  ;  and  never  in  gneifs,  gra-  lall   to  pieces.     Turf  and  roots  of  trees  are  likewife 

nite,  bafaltes,   or  fchoerl.     Sometimes  they  are  found  found    in    water   ftrongly   impregnated    with    vitriol. 

•  n  pyrites,  and  ores  of  iron,  copper,  and  lilver  ;  con-  They  do  not   flame,  but  look   like  a  coal  in  a  llrong 

lifting  almoll  always  of  that  kind  of  earth  or  other  mi-  fire  ;  neither  do  they  decay  in  the  air. 

iitrai  which  furrounds  them  ;  fometimea  of  filex,  agate,  V.    Bodies  penetrated  by  mineral  inflammable  fub- 

or  cornelian.    4.  They  are  found  in  clinv.tes  where  the  ftances.      I.  By  pit-coal,  fuch  as  wood  ;  whence  lome 

animals  themfclves  could  not  have   cxlited.     5.  Thofc  have  imagined  coal  to  have   been  oiiginally  produced 

found  in  fl?.tc  or  clay  are  comprefTed  and  flattened.  from  wood.     Some  of  thefe  fubftances  are  fully  fatu- 

Thc  different  fpecies  of  petrifadtions,  according  to  rated  with  the  coaly  matter  ;  others  not.    Amang  the 


extraneous  bodies  changed  into 


former  CronfteJt  reckons  jet ;  among  the  latter  the 
fubftance  called  mum'ia  •vegelab'ilis,  which  is  of  a  loofc 
texture,  refembling  amber,  and  may  be  ufed  as  fuch. 
2.  Thofe  penetrated  by  afphaltum  or  rock-oil.  The 
only  example  of  thefe  given  by  our  author  is  a  kind 
of  turf  in  the  province  of  Skone  in  Sweden.  1  he  l^l- 
gyptian  mummies,  he  ohlcrves,  cannot  have  any  place 


Cronftedi,  are, 

I.  'Tfrrt  Larval  a  ; 
a  limy  fubftance  or  calcareous  changes.    Thefe  are,   i 
Loofe  or  friable.     2.  Indurated.     The  former  are  of 
a  cha'ky  nature  in  form  of  vesetublea  or  animals  ;  the 
fecond   lilled  wiili   folid  limtftone  in  the  fame  forms. 
Some  are  found  entirely  changed  into  a  calcareous  fpar. 

All  of  them  are  found  in   France,  Sweden,  and  other     among  this  fpecies,  as  they  are  impregnated  artilieially 
countries  in  great  plenty.  with  afphaltum,   in  a  manner  finular  to  vih.x  happens 

On  thefe  petiifadions  Cronftedt  obfetves,  that  fhells  naturally  with  the  wood  and  coaly  matter  in  the  lalt 
and  corals  are  compnfed  of  limy  matter  even  when  Itill  fpecies.  3.  Thofe  impregnated  wltli  fulphur  which  has 
inhabited  by  their  animals,  but  they  are  clalfcd  among  diflolved  iron,  or  with /jTiVf/.  Human  bodies,  bivalve 
the  petrifaflions  as  loon  as  the  calcareous  paiticles  and  univalve  ihells  an  1  Infeds,  have  hceii  ail  ?'v  ni  in 
have  obtained  a  new  arrangement  ;  for  example,  when  this  Hate;  and  the  iaft  are  found  in  thr  -lum  ilatc  at 
they  have  become  fp.irry  ;  filh-d  with  calcareous  earth  Aiidrarum,  in  the  province  of  Skone  in  Sweden, 
cither  hardened  or  loofe,  or  when  they  lie  in  the  llrata  of  VI.  Larvx  m-iaiUfera  ;  wher.  the  ..  '  •«  —  im- 
the  earth.  "Thefe,  fays  he,  form  the  greateft  part  of  the  pregnated  with  metds.  Thefe  ..re,  i.  Ci  vtrtd  with 
.  f(jfril  colkftions  which  are  fo  indullriou/ly  made,  often     native  lilver  ;  which  is  found  on  the  furface  ot  fhells 
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!-  in  England.  2.  VVlierc  the  metal  is  mineralifed  witli 
copper  p.nJ  fulphur.  Of  this  kiiiJ  is  the  fahleilz  or 
""  (jrty  filver  ore,  in  the  (hape  of  cars  of  coin,  ami  kip- 
poftj  to  be  veftta'le.s  fcund  in  argillaceous  flate  at 
Frniikeiibenif  and  THhliltercn  in  HefTe.  5.  Larvt 
cuprij'crj,  where  the  lio;!icii  are  impregnated  with  cop- 
per. To  t!iis  fi)ecicfi  principally  bchnij;  the  Turquoifc 
or  Tnrkcy  floiies,  in)propcrly  fo  called  ;  bping  ivory 
and  bonee  of  the  elephant  or  other  animals  imprcfj- 
tiated  with  copper.  See  Torcuoise.  At  Simere  in 
Languedoc  tlitre  are  l)one«  of  animih  dug  up,  which, 
duiinsj-  calcination,  afl'ume  a  blue  colour  ;  (jut  accord- 
ini;  to  Cronfttilt  it  is  not  probable  that  thcfeowe  their 
colour  to  copper.  -5.  With  mineralifed  copper.  Of 
thefe  otir  author  (jive's  two  examples.  One  is  where 
the  copper  i»  mineralifed  with  fulphur  and  iron,  form- 
ing a  yellow  m-^rcafitical  ore.  With  this  fume  OuUs 
are  impregnated  which  lie  upon  a  bed  of  loailllone  in 
Norwfiy  Other  pttrifaflious  of  this  kind  are  fnuuii 
in  the  form  of  fi'h  in  dlft'eient  parts  of  Germany.  1  lie 
other  kind  is  wiiere  the  copper  is  iir.preRnated  with  ful- 
phurandlilver.  Ot  this  kinJisthe  prey  filver ore, likeears 
uf  corn,  found  in  the  flate  quarries  at  HefTe.  4.  Larve 
J'errifrra,  with  iron  in  form  of  a  calx,  wliieli  has  af- 
fumed  the  place  or  (hrpe-»f  extraneous  bodies.  Thefe 
r.re  either  loofe  or  indurated.  Ol  the  loofe  kind  are 
fome  roots  of  trees  found  at  the  lake  Lanijclni.T  in  Fin- 
laud.  The  inc'.mated  kinds  are  excitiplifiid  ii\  fome 
wood  found  ill  Oibiflan  in  Bohemia.  ?.  Where  the 
iron  is  tnineralilcd,  as  in  the  pyritaceous  larvae,  alreaiiy 
«'.cfcrilied. 

VII.  Where  the  bodies  are  tending  to  decompofi- 
tion,  or  in  a  way  of  dtllrui-lion.  Anioni;  thefe,  our 
nuthor  enumerates  Mould  and  Turf,  which  fee  ;  as 
rifo  Ci-MtNT,  MoRr.M^,  Rock,  Sand,  Sei.fmt.t:, 
Stose,  and  Watfr.  t^te  likewife  the  article  Fi-ssii., 
ilfltts  CC  and  CCl,  and  Mountain. 

We  rtiall  add  the  following  defciiption  of  a  very  cu- 
rious animal  petrifaction.  The  Abbe  dc  Sauva.;es, 
relehratid  for  his  refined  tafle  and  knowledge  in  na- 
tural hillory,  in  a  tour  through  I..anirucd©c,  between 
Alai?  and  Uzes,  met  with  a  natrow  vein  of  no  more 
than  two  toifes  wide,  v^hich  rrolTea  the  road,  and  is 
lior.lered  on  one  fif'.e  !  y  a  grey  dirty  foil,  and  on  the 
other  \i\  a  dry  fnndy  ejrth,  each  ot  a  vail  extent,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  nnrrow  vein  wliich  feparates  them. 
In  this  narrow  vein  only  are  contained  petrified  fiielis, 
cemented  together  by  a  whit'fh  mail.  They  are  in 
prodigious  plenty  ;  among  which  there  is  one  f^ecies 
which  the  Able  does  not  remember  to  have  known 
to  have  1  ecn  anywliere  defcribed,  and  may  proi.ably 
be  a  new  acc;uilition  to  natural  hiliory. 

This  (bell   has   the  fhape   of  a  horn,   fomewhat  !n- 

ri'rv  tet   t(>w-rd3  the    bale.        (See    fi^'Ure    9.     Plate 

CCChXXXV'llI)       It    fecms   compwled    of    fweral 

*:ups,  let  into  each  other,  which  aic  fometimes  found 

fcp.irate.      TI.ey  h:ive  oil  der])  vhaiinelt,  which  extend, 

;    H9  in  many  other  (helU,  from  tliebife  to  the  aperture  ; 

I    the  projcftinir  ribs  wliich  foim  thefe  channels  are  moll- 

I    ly  worn  away,  being  r:  rely  to  be  fourd  entire.     Some- 

\    times   fevtral   are   grouped   twpether  ;  i.nd    as  a  proof 

i   that  tbty  are  not  a  (oiluitous  sfRmbla^e  caiifed  by  the 

!    petrifaction,    ibey    are    fixed   together   t!irou>;h    their 

j  vhole  length,  in  furh  fort,  that  their  bafe  and  aperture 

are  reguhrlv  turneil  the  lame  way.     The  Abbi  Tnould 

I        Vol.  XlV.   Pan  i. 
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have  referred  this  to  the  jrenus  which  Linnaeus  and  the  P'trifiei 
Marquis    d'  Xrirenvillc   named   dtnialis,    had  tluy    not       ^ '  '__    , 
been  let   into  each   other.     He   found    fonie  of  them         ^ 
whofe   aperture  or  hollow  wa?  not    ftoppej  up  '  y  •  i€ 
petrifaction,  and   feemed  as  cones  adapted  to  one  iiiia- 
ther  (fig   10.),  forming  a  row  of  narrow  cells,  fcp;irateJ 
by  a  very  thin  partition  :   this  row  occupied  not  more 
than  one  h;;lf  of  the  cavity  of  tlie  (liell. 

Our  article  has  already  extended  to  fuch  a  lengih  aa 
to  preclude  any  further  additions:  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, fmilh  it  witliout  o^ferving,  that  foflil  bon  s  are 
veiy  common  in  D^lmatia.  They  are  of  v?.riou.«  k'nds, 
and  in  their  nature,  appirrntly  very  extrsotdinary;  but 
we  have  found  no  tolerable  account  or  probable  con- 
jcfture  of  their  oiigin.  Vitaliano  Donaii  of  Pa.'ua,  In 
h\%  Sa^;r\o  fopralj  la  Jloric  naturale  dell''  Adnalico,  was 
the  firtl  who  took  notice  of  them  ;  and  Fortis,  in  his 
travels  into  Dalmatia,  has  given  a  copious  account  of 
them.  They  are  mod  coma;on  in  the  iflands  of  Cberfo 
and  Ofcru.  Ste  Fortis's  Travels  into  Dahnatia,  page 
44O — 465,  and  our  article  Vitaliano 

PEl'lllFIED  CiTV.  The  ftory  of  a  petrified  city 
is  Well  known  ill  over  Africa,  and  has  been  belitved  by 
many  conlidcrable  perfons  even  in  Europe.  Louis  XIV. 
was  h)  fully  perfuaded  of  its  reality,  that  he  ofdercd 
his  anibnlfador  to  procute  the  body  of  a  man  petrified 
from  it  at  any  price.  Dr  Shaw's  account  of  this  affair 
is  as  follows:  "  About  40  years  ago  (now  more  than 
70),  when  M.  le  Maire  was  the  French  conful  at 
Tripoli,  he  made  great  inqu'rie?,  by  order  of  the 
Fieuch  court,  into  the  truth  of  the  report  concerning  a 
petrified  city  at  Ris  8cm;  and  amougft  other  very  cu- 
rious accourit.s  relating  to  this  place,  he  told  me  a  re- 
markable circumlfanct,  to  the  great  difcrtdit,  and  even 
contutiition,  of  all  that  had  hctu  fo  piifitively  advanced 
with  regard  to  the  pelrilied  bodies  of  men,  children, 
and  other  animals. 

"  Some  of  the  janizaries,  who,  in  coUerting  tribute, 
ttaverfc  the  diftricl  of  Ras  Sem,  promifed  him,  that, 
as  an  adult  ptrfon  would  be  too  cumberfome,  they 
would  undertakcj  for  a  certain  number  of  collirs,  fj 
bring  him  from  thence  the  body  of  a  little  child. 
After  a  great  many  pretended  difHculties^  dti^sys,  an  I 
difappointmtntsjthey  produced  at  length  a  little  Cupid, 
which  tkey  had  found,  as  he  learned  nfterwards,  among 
the  ruins  of  Leptis  ;  and,  to  conceal  the  deceit,  they 
broke  off  the  quiver,  and  fome  other  of  the  dilliiiguiih. 
ing  fharadetiliics  of  that  deity.  However,  he  paid 
them  for  it,  according  to  promife,  1000  dollars,  wJiicU 
is  a!)out  150  I.  fttriing  of  our  money,  as  a  reward  for 
their  faithful  fervice  and  hazardous  undertaking  ;  ha- 
ving run  the  rifk,  as  they  pretended,  ot  being  Itrangled 
if  they  fhould  have  been  tiifcovered  in  thus  delivering 
up  to  an  infidel  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  Mahoii:ttans, 
as  they  take  them  originally  to  have  been. 

"  But  notwilhff  inding  this  cheat  and  impofition  h^i 
made  the  conful  defill  from  fcarching  after  the  pclri- 
hed  bodies  of  men  and  other  animals;  yet  there  was 
cue  matter  of  !at^,  as  he  told  roe,  whirh  ftill  very 
(Iraiigely  embarrafled  him,  and  even  (trsngly  engager! 
him  in  favour  uf  the  current  report  and  tradition.  This 
was  fome  little  loaves  of  bread,  as  he  called  them, 
which  had  been  brought  to  him  from  thst  place.  His 
reafoning,  indeed,  thereupon,  provided  the  pretended 
matter  of  finft  Lad  been  clear  and  evident,  was  juil  and 
I  i  fatijfailoryj 
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fati5fai!\ory  s  for  where  we  find  loaves  of  brea^l,  lhcr.e, 
as  he  urged,  fome  pcrfona  niuft  have  hern  en  ployed  in 
making  them,  as  well  as  others  for  whom  thty  were 
prepared  One  of  tliefe  loaves  he  had,  among  other 
petrificationg,  very  fortunately  hrouTht  with  him  to 
Cairo,  where  I  faw  it,  and  foimd  it  to  he  an  tchinites 
of  the  difcoid  kind,  of  the  fame  fulhion  witli  one 
I  had  lately  found  ;n1  brouarht  with  me  from  the 
defert?  of  Marah.  We  may  there-fort  reafona' ly 
conclu  le,  that  there  is  rotliin^  to  be  loiind  at  Ras 
Sem,  unltfs  it  1  e  the  trunks  of  trees,  echiiiites,  and 
fut'h  petrifications  as  have  been  difcovered  at  other 
places. 

"  M.  le  Maire's  inquiries,  which  we  find  were  fup- 
rorte  1  by  the  promifc  and  yieiformance  of  great  re- 
war's,  l;ave  hrou.  ht  nothing  furtlu-r  to  light.  He 
could  ncvtr  learn  thnt  any  traces  of  walls,  or  buddings, 
or  animals,  or  ulenfils,  were  ever  to  be  feen  within  the 
verge  of  thtfe  prettndcd  petrifications.  The  like  ac- 
co'int  I  had  from  a  Sicilian  rine.'ado,  who  was  tlie  ja- 
nizary that  attended  me  whilft  I  was  in  Egypt  ;  and 
as  in  his  earlier  yerirs  he  had  been  a  fol'ier  of  I'ripoli, 
he  affured  me  that  he  had  been  fcveral  times  at  Ras 
Sem.  'Ihif  I  h  id  confirmed  agiin  in  my  return-from 
the  Levant  by  the  interpreter  of  the  Britifli  fadory 
at  Tunis,  who  -was  lik^'wife  a  Sicilian  rencviado  ;  and 
being  the  libertus  or  freedman  of  the  badiaw  of  Tti 
ijoli,  was  preferred  by  him  to  be  the  bey  or  viceroy 
of  the  province  of  Darna,  where  Ras  Srin  was  imine- 
diately  under  his  jurifliition.  His  account  was  like- 
wife  the  fame  ;  neither  had  he  ever  feen,  in  hU  fre- 
quent ji'urneys  over  this  diftr'ft,  any  other  petrifica- 
tions than  what  are  above-mentioned.  So  that  the 
petrified  city,  w  ith  its  walls,  calUes,  ftreets,  fhops, 
cattle,  inhabitants,  and  iitenfils,  were  all  of  them  at 
firft  the  mere  inventions  of  the  Arabs,  and  afterwar  Is 
prop-catcd  by  fuch  perfons,  who,  like  the  Tripoli 
embafTador,  and  his  friend  above  mentioned,  were  cre- 
tlulous  enough  to  believe  them. 

"  However,  there  is  one  remarkable  circumftance 
relating  to  Ras  Sem  tVat  defervts  well  to  be  recorded. 
When  the  winds  have  blown  away  the  l)illows  of  fand 
which  frequently  cover  and  conctal  theie  petrifications, 
they  difcbver,  in  fome  of  the  lower  and  more  deprefTcd 
places  of  this  diftrift,  fcveral  little  pools  of  water, 
which  is  ufually  of  fo  ponderous  a  nature,  that^  upon 
drinking  it,  it  pafies  through  the  body  like  quickfilver. 
This  perhaps  may  be  thht  petiifying  fluid  which  has 
all  along  contributed  to  the  converfioD  of  the  palm- 
ttees  and  the  echini  into  tto^e  :  for  the  formation  not 
only  ofthefe,  but  of  petrifications  of  all  kinds,  may 
be  entirely  owing  to  their  having  firft  of  all  lodged  in 
a  bed  o''  loam,  clay,  fand,  or  fome  other  proper  nidus 
or  matrix,  and  afterwards  gradually  been  aiSed  upon 
and  pervaded  by  fuch  a  petrifying  fluid  as  we  may  fup- 
pofe  this  to  be." 

To  this  account  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fubjoin  the 
memorial  of  CifTem  Aga,  the  Tripoli  ambaflador  at 
the  court  of  Britain.  The  city,  he  fa)s,  is  fituated 
two  ddys  journey  fouth  from  Onguela,  and  1 7  days 
journey  from  Tripoli  by  caravan  to  the  fouth  eait. 
"  As  one  of  my  friends  (fays  the  ambanarior)  dcfired 
jne  to  give  him  in  writing  an  account  of  what  I  knew 
touching  the  petrified  city,  I  told  fcim  what  1  had 
heaid  from  difiereut  p eifjns,  and  particularly  from  the 


mouth  of  one  nan  of  credit  who  had  been  on  thePcti 
fpot :  that  is  to  fay,  that  it  was  a  very  fpaclous  city,      ' 
of  a  round  form,  having  great  and  fmall  flreets  there- 
in, furn!fh"d   «ich  (hops.'w'th  a  vafl  cartle  ma^nifi- ''" 
ccntly  built:  that  he  had  feen  there  fcveral  forts  of. 
trees,  tlie  mod  part  olives  an  '.  palms,  all  of  flonc,  and 
of  a   blue   or  rather  Kad   colour :  that   he   faw  alfo 
figures  of  men  in  a  poffure  of  exer-ifing  their  different 
employments;  fome  holding  in  their  hinds  ftuffsi,  other* 
bread,  every  one  doing  fomethinT;,  even  women  fuck- 
ling   their   children,    and   in    the   em'^iraces   of    their 
hufbands,  all  of  ftone  :  that  he  went  into  the  c  iftle  by 
three  different   gates,  though   there  were  many  more, 
where  he  faw  a  man  lying  upon  a  be!  of  ftonc  :  that 
there  were  guards  at  the  gates  with  pikts  and  javelint 
in  their  hands  :   in  (hort,  that  he  faw  in  tliis  wonder- 
ful city  many  forts  of  animals,  as  camels,  oxen,  horfes, 
affes,  fheep,  and  birds,  all  of  ftone,   and   the  colour 
above-mentioned." 

We  have  ful  joined  this  account,  bccaufe  it  (how* 
in  flriking  colours  the  rmazmg  credulity  of  mankind, 
and  the  avidity  with  wliich  they"  fwallow  the  marvel- 
lous and  the  diffi-ulty  of  difcovering  the  truth  re- 
fpi.(Sing  places  or  things  at  a  diftance  from  us. 

I'EI'ROB RUSSIANS,  a  religious  fea,  which 
had  its  rife  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  about  the 
year  1 1 10.  The  name  is  derived  from  J'eter  Bruyr,  a 
Proven5.1l,  who  made  the  moft  laudaMe  attempt  to  re- 
form the  abufcs  and  remove  the  fuperftition  that  dif- 
praced  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  the  gofpd.  Hit 
followers  were  numerous  ;  and  for  20  years  his  labour 
in  the  miniftry  was  exemplary  and  unremitted.  He 
was,  however,  burnt  in  the  year  1 130  by  an  enraged 
populate  fet  on  by  the  clergy. 

The  chief  of  Bruys's  followers  was  a  monk  named 
Heury ;  from  whom  the  Petrobruffiiins  were  alfo  called 
Hcnriaans.  Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Clugny, 
has  an  exprcfs  treatife  agalnft  the  Petrobruflians ;  ia 
the  preface  to  which  he  reduce.*  their  opinions  to  five 
heals.  I.  They  denied  that  children  before  the  age 
of  reafon  can  be  juftified  by  baptifm,  in  regard  it  ia 
our  own  faith  thit  faves  by  baptifm.  2.  They  held 
that  no  churclies  fhould  be  built,  but  that  thofe  that 
alrca'^y  are  (houM  be  pulled  down  ;  an  inn  being  as 
proper  for  prayers  as  a  tcnrple,  and  a  flable  as  an  altar. 
3.  'i'hat  the  crofs  ought  to  be  pulled  down  and  burnt, 
becaufe  we  ought  to  abhor  the  inftruments  of  our  Sa- 
vlourN  paflion.  4.  That  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Chrift  are  not  exhibited  in  the  eucharift,  but  merely 
reprefented  by  their  figures  and  fymbois.  5.  That 
facrifices,  alms,  prayers,  &c.  do  not  avail  the  dead. 
F.  Langloia  objefts  Manichcifm  to  the  Petrobruffians ; 
and  fays,  they  maintained  two  gods,  the  one  good, 
the  other  evil  :  but  this  we  rather  cfteem  an  effed  of 
hi?  zeal  for  the  catholic  caufc,  which  determined  him 
to  blacken  the  adverfaries  thereof,  than  any  real  fenti- 
ment  of  the  Petrobruflians. 

PETROJO  \NNirES,  were  followers  of  Peter 
John,  or  Peter  Joannis,  i.  e.  Peter  the  fon  of  John,  who 
flourillied  in  the  i;th  century.  His  dortrine  was  not 
known  till  after  his  death,  when  his  body  wad  taken 
out  of  his  grave  and  burnt  His  opinions  were,  that  he 
alone  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  fenfe  wherein  the 
apoHles  preached  the  gofpel  ;  that  the  reafonablc  foal 
it  not  the  form  of  man  ;  that  there  ia  no  grace  infufed 
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■ottum-  hy  baptifin  ;  and  thit  Jtfus  Chriil  was  pierced  with  a 
•v~^  lancf  on  the  crofs  before  he  expiic.!. 
„  ,jf-     PEIROLEUM*,  or   Rock  oil;    a  tliick  oily 
y,  n°     fuhltance  cxu  'infj  out  of  the  e  .rtli,   ;  nd  collected  on 
1.  the   tiirface  of  wlHs  in  mmy  parts  of  the  world       It 

ia  found  on  fome  in  lt;ly,  and  in  a  dtferted  mine  in 
the  province  of  Dilanie  ^n  Swede  i.  In  this  hll  place 
it  collects  itftlf  in  fm  :11  hdUows  of  lime  one,  Ike 
refin  in  ihc  woo'l  of  the  -ine  tree.  It  is  found  tritk- 
liiig  from  the  rocks,  or  ifTuinj  from  tlie  earth,  in 
many  p  ns  of  the  duchy  o;  Moicna,  an'l  in  various 
paits  of  France,  SwilzerianJ,  Germ  ny,  and  Scotland, 
39  well  ;i8  in  Afn.  It  s  alfo  found  not  only  on  the 
fur'ace  of  \\'tll3  ai  already  "^entioneJ,  I  ut  mixtd  with 
earth  and  fan  !,  from  whtnce  it  may  be  feparated  I  y 
infufion  in  water.  It  is  of  a  pungeut  and  acrid  taite, 
and  fmells  like  the  oil  of  amber,  t  ut  more  ngrecable. 
It  ib  very  light  and  very  pellucid  ;  but,  though  equally 
brigl  t  p.nd  clear  udder  all  cirtumltjnces,  it  ib  hale  to 
a  very  gre  t  variety  in  iis  colour.  It  i«  naturally  al- 
Biolt  I'olourlels,  and  in  its  a-  peara  i  c  gre:tly  rtfem!  les 
the  moft  pure  oil  of  'urp^  tine  :  this  is  calird  iihile 
ftrolcum,  though  it  has  no  more  colour  tnan  water. 
It  is  fometimts  tinj^ed  ot  a  l.rownifh,  re.'.dilh,  yeilowifh, 
or  faint  creemlh  colour;  but  its  moll  trcqiunt  colour 
U  a  mixture  of  the  red(!ifli  and  blackifh,  in  fuch  a  de- 
jtree  that  it  looks  1  Id.  k  wlicn  viewed  beliind  the  light, 
but  purple  when  placed  I.etwetn  the  eye  and  a  can.'Ie 
©r  wmdow.  It  is  rendered  thinner  t  y  difliliation  with 
water,  and  leaves  a  re(inou^  refi  uulu  ;  when  diftilled 
with  a  volatile  dkaii.  the  latter  acquires  the  propertivS 
of'  furcin  ted  ammoniac,  an,'  eoutams  the  acid  of 
amber.  It  i<  tl  e  nioll  frequent  of  all  the  liq'.iid  bitu- 
mens, and  is  perha;  s  the  mod  vaiua!)!e  of  them  all  in 
me 'cine  It  is  to  be  cho'en  the  puteft,  h\htell,  and 
m:  ft  pclliicid  that  can  fe  ha.',  luch  as  ib  of  the  m.  ft 
penetrating  fmtU  -n  1  is  molt  inflamn.able.  Monet  in- 
fc-ms  us  that  fome  kinds  of  it  are  of  the  denfuy  of 
■ut  oil  It  is  infoluble  m  fpirit  ol  wine  ;  which,  though 
it  be  the  great  diflblvent  ot  fi.lphur,  has  no  effeft  upon 
petroleum,  not  even  with  ever  lo  long  a  digeftion.  It 
■will  net  t  ke  fire  with  the  dephlegmatcd  aeid  fpiritn  ; 
«9  oil  ot  cloves  and  other  of  the  ve.'et;\blc  tficiitiLl  oils 
do:  and  in  'itliUaiicn,  citi  er  ly  balneum  mariae  or  in 
iand,  it  will  neitlier  yield  phle(.m  nor  acid  Ijurit  ;  but 
the  oil  itfcif  riles  in  its  own  form,  having  in  the  retort 
only  a  little  matter,  thick  as  honey,  and  ot  a  brownilh 
tolour. 

The  fin^r  k  nds  reftmble  naphtha.  Kirwan  is  of 
opinion  that  naphtha  is  lonvertel  into  petroleum  ly  a 
proci  fs  fimilar  to  w  at  t;  kes  pla.  e  in  eflential  o!l»  wlien 
expofcd  to  the  atmofphere  ;  in  which  calc  the  oil  -xb 
forbs  net  only  the  pure,  but  alfo  tnc  phlogifticated, 
part  o!  the  atmofphere  .  in  conlVquence  of  which  fcvcral 
alteratinns  take  pla  e  in  them. 

Mr  Bouldoe  made  fevcral  experiments  with  the  white 
pettnleiim  ot  Moc.ena;  an  account  of  whick  he  gave  to 
the  Paris  academy. 


It  er.fi'y  took  fire  (a)  on  being  brought  near  a  c:!ndle,  Pttroifts 

and  th.t  without  immediately  touching  the  flame  ;  and  ''—~ 

when  heated  in  any  vcffcl  it  will  attrad  the  fi  n.e  of 
a  candle,  though  placed  at  a  great  height  above  the 
veflci;  and  the  vapour  it  fends  up  'aKin.  I  re,  the  fl.ime 
will  be  communicated  to  the  veflel  o'  he?ted  i'quor, 
and  the  whole  will  be  confumed.  It  luins  in  the 
water;  and  when  mixed  with  any  liqiior  fwims  on  the 
furface  oi  it,  even  of  tie  higheil  reditied  fp'rit  of  wine, 
which  is  ilh  hci.vier  than  pure  petrdt urn.  It  readily 
mixes  with  ;:ll  tne  eflential  oils  ot  vegU. » les,  as  oil  of 
Lvendcr,  turpentine,  an,^  the  reft,  and  leem^  very  much 
ot  their  nature  :  nor  is  ihi-  vtry  ltran.;e,  fince  the  a!- 
liamc  between  thele  I  odies  ib  piobahiy  n.-arer  than  h 
im  :gined,  as  the  efTcnti..!  oih  of  vegetables  may  have 
been  originally  mineral  ones,  and  drawn  up  out  of  th* 
earth  into  the  v.  flcis  ot  the  pi mts. 

The  dillin^uifliingcharaderiilic  of  the  pctroleuth  U 
its  thicknefs,  refemDling  infpiffa  cd  oil:  when  pure 
it  is  hghter  than  fpirit  of  wine  ;  but,  though  ever  fa 
well  reeniiied,  it  becomes  in  time  thick  and  black  as 
before.  Petroleum,  when  ih^keH,  yelds  a  few  bubbles  j 
but  they  fooncr  fuMide  t'.au  >a  almoll  any  other  liquor, 
and  the  liquor  rcfumes  its  clear  flate  again  almolt  im- 
me  lately.  This  feems  owing  to  tlie  air  In  this  fluid  / 
being  very  equally  dillributed  to  all  it,  parts,  and  the 
Lqiior  being  compoftd  oi  parti,  les  very  evenly  and 
nicely  arranged.  This  txtjnfibility  of  the  oil  is  alf» 
am  zing.  A  drop  of  it  will  Ipre  id  over  feveral  feet  of 
water,  and  in  thi,-,  condition  it  gives  a  great  variety  of 
colours;  that  i»,  the  fcvtral  parts  of  v.  hich  this  thin 
film  is  compofed  aft  as  io  many  prifms.  The  moft 
fevcre  frolt  never  congeals  peti..!cur.i  into  ice;  and 
paper  wetted  with  It  becomes  tranfparent  as  when 
wetteil  with  oil ;  but  it  does  not  continue  lo,  the  paper 
becom.ng  opaque  again  in  a  few  minutes  as  the  oil 
dries  a  vay. 

I  here  are  three  varieties  of  it  according  to  Mongez. 
I.  The  yellow,  found  at  MoJtna  in  Italy  ;  very  light 
and  Toliiilf;  2.  1  he  rcddifh,  or  ytUowilh  red  ;  fome 
of  which  is  colleifled  ac  Gaoian  in  Langueduc  and  ia 
AU'ace.  3.  The  heavy,  1 1  xk,  or  brown  kind,  whick 
is  the  moft  common,  and  met  with  in  England,  Fiance, 
Germ^^iiv,  and  lome  oiher  countries  It  generally 
runs  out  cither  from  chinks  or  gaps  of  rocks,  or  ig 
mixed  with  the  earth,  and  gulhes  out  of  ii  ;  or  it 
twimson  the  water  of  fome  fountains,  as  already  men- 
tioned. Accoriing  to  Ur  Lippert,  a  kind  ot  tofin  ia 
produced  by  mixing  ;.etroleum  with  fmokiiig  mtrouB 
acid.  The  talle  ol  this  liijltance  is  very  bitter,  but 
the  fmtll  refeml  les  that  of  mulk.  The  vitriolic  acid, 
according  to  tl;«  fme  author,  produ.es  a  rcliu  ttill 
more  bitter,  I  ut  without  any  aromatic  fmill.  Cion- 
IteJt  enumerates  the  tollowing  tpecies. 

1.    JValtba,  or   I3arbadoci>  tar,  a  thick  fu'.ftaDce  re- 

fcmbling   fort   pilch.     It   is  found  in  feveral  paits  of 

Europe  and   r\fia  ;    partieulaily    Sweden,    G;rminy, 

and  bwiiicrlaod;    on  the  coait  of  the  Dead  Sea  in 

I  i  2  Faleftiae  ; 


(a)  Alonfo  Barba,  in  hie  hook  of  metals,  gives  a  very  melancholy  inft?nce  of  the  power  of  petroleum  of 
takinir  fire  at  a  diftance.  Hi-  te.ls  us,  th.Tt  a  certain  well,  yiel.'.ins?  petroleum  on  the  furface  t>f  it  water,  heiiig 
to  te  repaired,  the  workmm  took  down  into  the  well  with  him  a  lantern  and  a  cindle  in  it  :  there  U'le  fome 
foles  In  thel'ntern,  thro  'jh  which  the  pen  oleum  t  a  confilcr-blc  diftance  fucked  out  the  flame  Ot  the  cacdle, 
snd,  takiog  fire,  btirft  up  with  the  noifc  of  a  cannon,  and  tore  the  man  t©  pieces. 
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rctr.:?c!im  Pdlcdine  ;  In  TVrfn,  in  the  chinki  of  rocti!i,  ar.d  in 
''  "*"""■  ftr/ita  of  j^ypfiiin  and  limeftone,  or  lloatlng  upon  water. 
U  is  foiiiril  alfo  in  America,  and  at  Colfbrook Jalo  in 
I'lniTland.  Kirwan  teils  u«,  tint  petroleum  cxpofed 
for  a  long  time  to  the  air  forms  this  fubltance.  It  is 
of  a  vlfcid  confidence;  and  of  a  brown,  black,  or 
"rcildilli  black  colour.  .Sometimes  it  is  inodoroiip,  but 
genenlly  of  a  mi)re  or  lefs  difagreenMe  fmcli,  particu- 
Jarly  when  burned.  It  rnelte  eafiiy,  and  burns  witli 
much  fmoke  and  foot,  leaving  either  afhes  or  a  (lag  ac- 
cor.liniT  to  the  htteroireneous  matter  it  contains.  It 
contains  a  portion  of  the  acid  of  amber.  It  C;i*e3  a 
bitter  fait  witli  miner.il  alkali,  more  difli'^ult  of  fo!n- 
tion  than  common  f«lt,  and  which,  when  treated  with 
charcoal,  does  not  yield  any  fiilphur. 

II.  Elttjlic  Pttrol ;  H  very  fingular  kind  of  fofPil  met 
with  in  fome  parts  of  England.  This,  in  colour  and 
ronflftcncy, exactly  refcnibks  the  Caoutchouc,  or  ela- 
ftic  gumrtfin,  commonly  called  Indian  rubber,  found 
ill  South  America,  and  ufed  for  rubbin;^  out  thetraies 
of  black  lead  pencils  from  paper.  It  is  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  almoll  bhck  ;  and  in  lome  pieces  haa 
a  ycllowifli  brown  cart  like  the  fame  irum-rerin.  It 
can  fi-aice  be  di(tin;;iiiflied  from  the  caoutchoiic  with 
repard  to  its  elallic  property,  except! ni;  that  the  co- 
hefion  of  its  parts  is  not  fo  I'reat.  It  burn^i  with  a 
fmoky  flame,  and  melts  likewife  into  a  thick  oily 
fluid  ;  but  emits  a  difagreeable  fmell  like   the  Fossil 
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ntci  or  BarbaloM  tar.  «'  On  tlte  whole  (fsysM.lVff 
M.it'elhn),  this  fofllle  fefms  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  — 
thofe  mincralogifta  who  believe  tliat  thefe  oily  com- 
buftiblea  derive  their  origin  frona  the  vegetable  kiujj- 
dora.  It  feems  worth  trying  whether  pieces  of  afphal- 
turn,  buried  in  damp  beds  of  fparry  rubbifh  or  other 
kinds  of  e:irth,  would  take  the  fame  eUllic  confill- 
encc."  This  fuhllance  waj  found  in  the  year  178; 
near  Caflelton  iu  Derhyihire,  but  in  very  finall  q.ian- 
tities.  Som?  of  the  fpecimens  were  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  like  bits  of  fmall  branches  or  ftalks  of  vegeta- 
bles ;  tho'  much  more  flexible,  hcin.f  perfectly  elaitic. 
in.  JfnrJenril roci-oi/jcr  foflil  pitch,  an  inflammable 
fiibftance  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  the 
\\orld,  and  known  by  the  w:\m<.i  ol pctruicam  indura- 
turn,  pix  montana,  imienpech,  ier^hartz,  &c.  There  are 
two  fpccies.  I.  The  afphiltum  (b),  or  puie  fofRI 
pitch,  found  on  the  (hores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of 
the  lied  Sea;  alfo  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Frunce: 
See  AspHALTUM.  It  is  a  fmooth,  hard,  brittle,  ino- 
dorous (ubllance,  of  a  black  or  iirown  colnur  when  look- 
ed at  ;  but  on  hol.'.injr  it  up  betwixt  the  eye  and  the 
li)^ht,  appears  of  a  deep  r^d.  It  fwims  in  water  ; 
breaks  with  a  fmooth  and  ftining  furfnce  ;  melts  cjlliy; 
and,  when  pure,  burns  without  letviiigaiiy  allies  ;  !.ut, 
it  impure,  leaves  afiiis,  or  a  'Uit.  M.  Monet  .ilTcrti 
that  it  contains  fulphur,  or  at  le  ;ft  the  vitriolic  acid. 
It  is  flightly  and  partially  adei  upon  by  fpiril-of  wine 

and 


(b)  This  fpecies  is  found  in  great  quantity  in  a  bituminous  lake  or  phin  in  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  of 
whii.h  Mr  Anderfon  gives  the  following  copious  account  in  the  79tli  volume  of  the  I'hilofophical  Tranfactions. 

"  A  moft  remarkable  produftion  of  nature  in  the  ifland  of  Trini.iad,  is  a  bituminous  lake,  or  rather 
plain,  known  by  the  name  of  Tar  1. ale ;  by  the  French  called  La  Bray,  from  the  rciemblance  to,  and 
anfwering  the  intention  of,  fhip-pitch.  It  lies  iu  the  leeward  fide  of  the  ifland,  aliout  half-way  frum  the 
Bacas  to  the  fouth  en  !,  where  the  mangrove  fwamps  are  intcirupted  by  the  fand-banks  and  hills  ;  and  on  a 
poHit  ot  land  which  extends  into  the  fea  about  two  miles,  exaiAly  oppofite  to  the  high  mountains  of  Paria, 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  gulK 

"  This  cape,  or  headland,  is  about  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  is  the  greatefl  elevation  of  land 
on  this  fide  of  the  ifland.  From  tbe  fe>  it  appears  a  mifs  of  black  vitrified  rocks  ;  but,  on  a  clcfe  examina- 
tion, it  is  found  a  compofition  ot  bituminous  fcotiae,  vitritied  fand,  and  earth,  cemented  tOj^ethcr ;  in  lomc 
parts  beds  of  cinders  only  are  found.  In  approaching  this  cape,  there  is  a  ilroiig  fulphureoiig  fmell,  fometimcg 
difagreeable.  This  fmell  is  prevalent  in  many  partt.  of  the  ground  to  the  diflance  ot  eight  or  ten  miles  from  it. 

Thin  point  of  land  is  about  two  miles  broad,  and  on  the  call  and  weft  fides,  from  the  diltance  ot  aliout  half  a  mile 
from  thr  f.-a,  falls  wiih  a  gentle  declivity  to  it,  and  is  joined  to  the  main  land  on  the  fouth  by  the  continua- 
tion rt  ;..»  ''angrovt  fwampa ;  fo  that  the  bituminous  plain  is  on  the  higheil  part  or  it,  and  only  feparatcd 
from  the  fea  by  a  margin  oh  wood  which  furrounds  it,  .ind  prevents  a  diltant  profpeft  of  it.  Its  fituation  i* 
fimilar  to  a  favannah,  and  like  them,  it  is  not  fecn  till  trtadinir  upon  its  verge.  Its  coloiir  and  even  fur- 
face  prefent  at  firft  the  af>eft  of  .1  lake  of  water  ;  but  it  is  poflible  it  got  the  appellation  of  Lake  when  feeo 
in  the  hot  and  dry  weather,  at  which  time  its  furface  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  is  liquid  ;  and  thea  from  its 
cohefive  quality  it  cannot  be  walked  upon. 

"  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  At  my  firft  approach  it  appeared  a  plain, 
as  fmooth  as  glafs,  excepting  fome  fmall  clumps  of  flirubs  and  dwarf  trees  that  had  taken  poifeflion  of  fome 
fpots  of  it ;  but  when  I  had  proceeded  fome  yards  on  it,  1  found  it  divided  into  areolae  of  diflcrent  fi2e» 
and  (hapes  :  the  chafms  or  divifions  anallomofci  through  eveiy  part  of  it  ;  the  furface  of  the  areoli  perfedly 
horizontal  and  fmooth  ;  the  margins  undulated,  each  undulation  enlarged  to  the  botrom  till  they  join  the 
oppofite.  On  the  furface,  the  margin  or  fitft  undulation  is  diftant  from  the  oppi>ikc  irom  four  to  fix  feet, 
and  the  fame  depth  before  they  coalefce  ;  lut  where  the  angles  of  the  areolae  oppofe,  the  chafms  or  rami- 
fications are  wider  and  deeper.  When  I  was  at  it  all  thefe  chafms  were  full  of  water,  the  whole  forming 
one  true  horizontal  plane,  which  rendered  my  iuveftigation  of  it  diiEcult  and  tedious,  bein.  neceffitated  to 
plunge  into  the  water  a  great  depth  in  pifling  from  one  areolae  to  another.  The  trueft  idea  that  can  be  form- 
ed of  its  furface  will  be  from  the  areolae  and  their  ramifications  on  the  back  of  a  turtle.  Its  more  common 
eonfiftence  and  appearance  ie  that  gf  pit-coal,  the  colour  rather  greyer.     It  breaks  iato  fmall  fragmcuta  of 
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piilfiira.  anl  ether.     BcHJcs  the  countries  al)Ove-m?ntioned,  of  the  fame  nature  with  rock-oil.     The  fuLftance  it- P'trnleiim, 

-yr~-~^  Urunnich  informs   us  th-.t  the  afphaltum  corTjM  from  fcif  is   fotind   in   Sweden  and  feveral  other  conntrle=.  ^— — ,~— ' 

I'orto  Principe  in    tlie  IllinJ  of  Cu!).i  in  llie  Weft  In-  The   pififphaltur.i  is   of  a   nican   confiltence  Ixtwctn 

dies.      It   is  likewife    found,  ncci^rdinj,'   to    rourcroT,  the  afpluiltum  and  the  common   pttroleum.      Mon^-e/. 

in  many  pirl;i  of  China  ;  ;inj  is  ufed  for  a  covering  to  f  lys  that   it    is  the   fame   with    the   hitumen  collected 

(h:ps  by  Arabs  and   In'lians       2.  The  pix  monlana  im-  fioni  a  well  nameiZ)?  /u  J'r^r,  near  Clermont  Fcrran.l 

j>urij  contann  a  great  quantity  of  tartliy  mattei,  which  in  France. 

is  left  in  the  retort  after  diH illation,  or  upon  thf  chir-  I'hc  people  of  mount  Ciaro,  in  Italy,  have  fome  vcars 

coal  if  buriK  in  the  open  fi\c.      It  cohtres  I  ke  a  Ihg,  fincc  fo\ind   out   a   much  tafier  way  of  lindintr  peiro- 

and    is   of  the  colour   of  bla>k-lead  ;   but  in  a  ftronif  Icum  than  that  which  they  formerly  had  been  u'cd  to. 

heat  this  earth   is  foon  volatilifed,   fo  that  its  nature  is  This   mountain  abounds   with  a  fort  of  gveyilh    fait 

not  yet  well  known.     Duiing  the  dillill  .tion  a  liquid  which  lies  in  larc.-i  horizoncal  lieds,  mingled  nitb  ftrata 

fubllance  tails  into  the  receiver,  which  is  found  to  be  of  clay,  and  l.irge  ijuantitics   of  a  fp.;r  of  that  kind 

called 

a  cellular  appearan.-e,  and  glofTV)  with  a  number  of  minute  and  fiiininij  particle?  interfperfed  throMfrh  its  fob- 
ilan^e  ;  it  is  very  (liaMe,  an.'.,  when  liquid,  is  of  a  jet  black  colour.  6ome  parts  of  the  furface  arc  covered 
with  a  thin  and  brittle  fcoria,  a  little  elevTted. 

"   As  to  its  depth,  I  can  form  no  idea  of  it  ;  for  in  no  part  could  I  uud  a  fubflratum  of  any  other  fubftancc; 
in  fome  parts  I  toun.)  calcined  earth  mixed  wit'i  it. 

"  Although  I  fmelt  fulphur  very  Ihonij  on  piflincr  over  many  parts  of  it,  I  could  difeover  no  appearance 
of  it,  or  any  lent  or  crack  through  which  the  Iteams  mij^ht  iifue  ;  probably  it  was  from  fome  paits  of  the 
a 'jacent  ivoods  :  for  althoujjh  fulphur  is  the  bails  of  this  bltuininoi!3  matter,  yet  the  fmclls  are  very  dilTe- 
rciit,  and  eafily  diftin.nillhed,  for  its  fmeil  comes  the  nearelt  to  tliat  of  pitch  ot  any  thing  I  know,  t 
could  make  no  impn  ffi.jn  on  'ts  furface  without  an  axe  :  at  the  depth  of  a  toot  I  found  it  a  little  fofter, 
with  an  oily  appearance,  in  fmall  cells.  A  little  of  it  held  to  a  burniiiT;  candle  makes  a  hiflinp-  or  cracklin'^- 
noife  like  nitre,  emittinaf  fmall  fparks  with  a  vivid  flame,  whi-h  extniiiuith  the  moment  the  candle  is  rc- 
n.oved.  A  piece  put  in  the  hie  will  boil  up  a  long  time  without  fullering  much  diminution  :  afttr  a  ](mr 
time's  fevcre  heat,  the  furface  will  burn  and  form  a  thin  fcoria,  un<ier  which  the  reit  remains  liquid.  Heat 
fetms  not  to  render  it  fluid,  or  occupy  a  larger  fpace  thim  when  coM  ;  ttom  which,  I  imagine,  ihtrc  is  but 
little  alteration  on  it  during  the  dry  months,  as  the  folar  rays  cannot  cxett  their  force  above  an  inch  below 
the  furface.  1  was  told  by  one  Frenchmin,  that  in  t!ie  dry  leafon  the  whole  wns  an  Knifoim  Imooth  roafs  • 
nnd  by  another,  that  the  ravine  contained  water  fit  for  ufe  during  the  ycir.  But  neither  can  I  believe  :  for 
if,  according  to  the  firll  afTcrtioa,  it  was  an  homogeneous  mafs,  fomtthing  more  thaa  an  external  caufe  mult  ' 
atfeft  it  to  give  it  the  prcfcnt  a;  pearances  ;  nor  without  fome  hidden  caufe  can  the  fccond  be  granted, 
Althoiyh  the  bottoms  ot  thefe  ramified  channels  admit  not  of  abfor;'tion,  yet  from  their  open  expofure, 
and  the  bhck  furtace  of  the  circumjacent  p-.rts,  evaporation  mull  goon  araa/int;ly  quick,  and  a  Ihort  time  of 
dry  weather  mull  foon  empty  them  ;  nor  from  the  fituation  and  tiruttuie  of  the  place  is  there  a  polTibility 
of  fupply  but  from  the  clouds.  To  Ihow  that  the  pro^refs  of  evaporatMn  is  inconceivably  quick  here,  at 
the  time  I  vilittd  it  there  wcie,  on  an  average,  two-thirds  of  the  time  iaocfTant  torrents  of  rains  ;  but  trom  the 
afternoon  being  diy,  with  a  gentle  breeze  (as  is  generally  the  cafe  during  the  rainy  feafon  in  this  illand), 
there  evidently  was  an  equilibrium  between  the  rain  and  the  evaporation  ;  for  in  the  courfe  of  three  t;avR 
i  faw  it  twice,  and  perceived  no  alteration  on  the  height  of  the  water,  nor  any  outlet  for  it  but  by  evapo- 

►    ration. 
"   I  take  this  bituminous  fubllance  to  be  the  bitumen  afphaltum  Linntl.     A  gentle  heat   renders  it  duftile  ; 
Tiencr,  mixed  with  a  little  greafe  or  common  pitch,  it  \i  much  ufed  for  the  bottoms  of  fliips,  and  for  which 
intention  it  is  collecled  by  many  ;  and  I  fhould  conceive  it  a  prtleivaiivc  agamll  the  borer,  fo  deftruclive  to 
{hi;-s  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

"  Befides  this  place,  where  it  is  found  in  this  folid  date.  It  is  found  liquid  in  many  parts  of  the  woo  is  ; 
and  at  the  diftancc  of  20  miles  from  this  about  two  inches  thick  in  round  holes  of  three  or  ftuir  inches  dia- 
meter, and  oltcn  at  cracks  or  rents.  This  is  confequently  liquid,  and  fmeiU  tlroiiger  ot  tar  than  when 
in.lurateJ,  and  adheres  ftrongly  to  any  thing  it  touches  ;  grcafe  is  the  only  thing  that  will  diveft  the  hands 
of  it. 

"  Phe  foil  in  general,  for  fome  diftance  round  La  Bray,  is  cinders  an  J  burnt  eaiths  ;  and  where  rot  fo,  it 
is  a  flrong  ar..illaceou8  foil ;  the  whole  exceedingly  fertile,  which  is  always  the  cafe  where  there  are  any  ful- 
phureous  particles  in  it.  Every  part  ot  the  country,  to  the  di (lance  of  33  miles  round,  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  tormed  by  convulfions  of  nature  from  fiibterrancous  fires.  In  feveral  parts  of  the  woods  are 
hot  fprings  ;  fome  I  tried,  with  a  well  graduated  thtrmomeier  of  Fahrenheit,  were  2.0"  and  22*  hotter 
than  the  atmofpherc  at  the  time  of  trial.  From  its  pofition  to  them,  this  part  of  the  ifl.ind  has  certainly 
experienced  il:e  etlccls  of  the  volcanic  eruptions,  which  have  heaped  up  thofe  prodigiouj  iriaires  of  n-oun- 
tains  that  terminate  the  province  of  Paria  on  the  north  ;  and  no  uoubt  there  has  been,  and  Itill  probably  is, 
a  communication  between  tliem.  Oiie  of  thefe  mountains  oppofitc  to  La  Bray  in  Trinidad,  abouc  30  mites 
diflant,  h.is  every  ap;  earance  of  a  volcanic  mountain  :  however,  the  volcanic  efforts  have  been  very  weak 
htre,  as  no  tia,:es  of  ihcm  extend  above  two  mike  from  the  fca  in  this  part  of  the  ifland,  aud  the  greater 
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callel  Viy  tT\e  G.-rmaru  ftl.-mtct  ;  which  it  the  cotnr.on 
fort,  t'lat  t'crm-nti  wiih  ncid.i,  and  tea  lily  diflblves  in 
thfiTi,  anJ  calcines  in  a  finall  fire.  They  pierce  thefe 
fl4te»  in  a  perpendicular  direction  till  they  lind  watir  ; 
anl  the  petroleum  which  hid  been  difperled  amonjj 
the  craiks  ot  I'mfe  fl  ites  is  then  wafhtd  ont  hy  the 
witcr,  anl  hroJijht  from  all  tlie  nci^^libourinj;  plues 
to  the  hole  or  well  Which  they  have  du^,  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  of  which  it  fmrn*  atter  ei^ht  or  ten 
diy«  Wnen  theie  is  enough  of  it  got  tr>::;cthcr,  they 
lide  it  from  the  top  of  the  water  with  brafs  ^afons;  and 
it  is  then  eifily  feparateJ  from  what  little  w  iter  is 
t;iken  up  with  it.  Thefe  wells  or  holes  continue  to 
furuKh  the  oil  in  dlfTercnt  quantities  for  a  confi  !cr.-i;jle 
time  ;  and  wl-.ea  they  w  U  yield  no  more,  thty  pierce 
the  11  t'.»  in  fome  other  jlacc. 

It  is  never  ufed  amont;  us  as  a  medicine  ;  but  the 
French  five  it  internally  in  hyllenc  compl  linti,  and  to 
their  chil.ircn  tor  '.roiins :  fome  alfo  give  It  from  10  to 
15  drops  in  wine  for  fuppieilionsof  the  monfes.  Thi's, 
however,  is  rather  the  praAi.e  of  the  common  peo;)le 
than  of  the  facility- 

I'E  iROMYZOM,  the  Lamprev.  a  genus  of  fiihes 
beloii;ing  to  the  clifs  of  ampiiibii  nantcs.  It  h  s  fe- 
ven  fpiraeuli  at  the  file  of  the  neck,  no  gills,  a  fiiliila 
on  tl;e  top  of  the-  head,  an!  no  tread  or  Helly  fins. 
Theie  MC  ihr?e  fpec.es,  dillioguilhed  by  peculiarities 
in  their  back  fins. 

1.  The  marinus,  or  fca  lamprey,  is  fometime"  found 
fo  largf  as  to  weigh  lour  or  five  pounds.  It  greatly 
refemblts  the  eel  in  (hape  ;  but  its  body  is  hrgcr  and 
its  fnout  linger,  nurowcr,  and  ihdrp-r,  at  the  tei  mi- 
sation.  The  opening  of  the  throat  is  very  wide  \  each 
^:iw  is  fuinilht-d  with  a  fingle  ro.v  of  very  fmall  teeth  ; 
in  the  middle  of  the  jjal.ite  are  fituateJ  one  or  two 
eth  r  teeth,  wKijh.  are  longer,  ftronger,  and  movea  .le 
towar  Is  the  infi '.e  of  l!ie  throat;  the  infenor  part  of 
th'-  pil'.te  pr  fents  moicovcr  a  row  of  very  fmdl  teeth, 
v?hich  rea.hts  to  the  bottom  of  che  throat  where  we 
find  four  long  Botched  bones;  two  Ihori  fidulous  pio- 


celTcs  are  obfervibli  at  tie  extremity  of  the  fnout,  and   rciror 
there  are  l.vo  others  •hi^ker  but  Hill  Ihorter  a'jove  the       *'"' 
ryes.       Wllljuiihby  fuppofea  that  the  latter  dtc  tlie  ^"^ 
or  an  of  hcarin.^,  and  the  former  the  origan  of  fincll. 
His  opinion   with  regard  to  tne  auditory  faculty  of 
this  fifh  i-,  toun  led  on  .v'lat  we  rea  1  in  jn.ient  authors, 
that  tne  fi  hermen  attiac\.-d  the  lanpreys  '>y  wHilllin  >•, 
and  that  CralTus  ha  1  tamr  I  o  le  of  them  to  f  ich  a  de- 
gree  tlmt  it  k.icw  his  v  nee  aii  '.  obeyed  hi.  call. 

The  eyes  o^  the  lamprey  are  fmiU,  and  covered  with 
a  tranliKircnt  light  blue  membrane;  the  pupil  is  bor- 
dered with  a  circle  of  a  coljur  lefemhllng  gold  ;  near 
the  gills,  which  are  four  in  number,  th.re  is  a  round 
hole*  on  both  fides,  throu.,'h  w.i.c.i  it  difchirges  the  wa- 
ter. The  lamprey  has  no  fins  on  h  9  'jcUy  or  hrcall  ; 
on  the  back  we  obf.rve  a  iin,  which  be.jins  pretty  n.ar 
the  head,  cxten  Is  to  the  tail  wnich  it  turn>  roun  !,  and 
ii  atterwirdr.  continued  to  the  anu^:  this  tin  is  cover- 
ed by  the  Ik  n  ot  the  body,  to  wuich  it  adieres  but 
looftiy  ;  f  c  Ikin  is  f.iiOJih,  of  a  red  blackilh  olour, 
and  Hreaked  witn  yellow;  the  lamprey  alv;a.e^  iu  the 
water  with  winjiug  motion^  likj  thof,:  of  a  ferpcnt, 
which  is  common  to  it,  with  all  the  an.ruiiiiforilx 
fi.hea. 

The  hmprey  lives  on  fl:fh  During  the  eel!  it  liei 
conctale  1  in  the  crevices  of  lea  rocks,  .md  cjnfequcnt- 
ly  ii  fiihed  lor  only  at  certain  feafons.  It  lives  in  a 
ttaie  of  holldity  with  the  poulpe,  a  kind  of  fea  p  dy- 
pus,  wh  ch  (hu.i>  the  coinbit  a>  lemg  a>  it  cm  ;  but 
when  it  finds  the  impolDbility  of  elcape,  It  cndcavojr* 
to  fiirrouni  trie  lamprey  with  its  long  arms  The  lat- 
ter flips  away,  a;;d  tne  .mulpe  becom.s  its  prey.  The 
lol'lter,  we  are  tcil !,  avenges  the  p  nilpe,  and  deI\roy« 
the  lamprey  in  it-  turn.      See  Cahcer. 

Rondclet  fays,  that  the  lilhcrinen  confidcr  the  Mtc 
of  the  hmprey  a  veno.-noio  anl  da-i^eroni,  and  aever 
touc;i  It  w.iilr  alive  iiut  with  pincers  I'hcy  beat  it 
on  th.-ja*»  wit.'i  a  ftick,  an  I  cut  off  its  he^d.  The 
f imc  ntturaiill  o'Jf-rve^,  thit  its  alhes  are  a  care  for 
it»  bite  and  for   the  king  s  evil,     Wtiea  any  one  has 

beea 


pirt  of  it  has  had  Its  origin  from  a  very  different  raufe  to  tha'  of  volcanoes  ;  hut  they  have  certainly  laiJ 
the  founhlion  of  it,  ao  is  evident  fro.m  the  hi  ;h  ridge  o'  mountMins  ••  h:ch  furrounis  its  wind  vard  fiJe  tiJ 
pr<  te*^  it  from  the  depredations  of  the  oc  an,  and  is  its  only  barrier  againft  that  overpowering  element, 
and  mpy  properly  he  clled  the  Ik.Iecnn  of  the  1(1  md. 

"  From  eve-ry  cximination  1  hnve  made,  I  find  the  whole  Iflind  formel  of  an  argillaceous  earth, either  in  itS 
primitive  fta'e  or  und.'r  its  JIfFerinr  meta'norphofes.  i'he  bafe  .  of  tlie  mountains  are  co  npofed  ot/iiiy^u/  argil- 
Jaceut  ind  I  hum  lUhoTTinrgn ;  but  the  plains  orlowLin  's  remr-ining  near'y  in  the  fime  moift  (late  .ns  at  its  for  nation, 
the  coTipon?nt  particle^:  have  not  ex-i.-r  e'ncc  1  the  vLllB  ude*  of  nilure  lb  much  is  the  more  el  vate  !  parts, 
conftonently  retiln  more  of  th«'r  pnmifve  forms  and  properties.  As  ar^illi  cous  earth  is  formed  tiom  the 
Tedimcnt  of  thi-  oean,  from  the  lituation  ot  'rini'.atl  to  the  continent  its  formation  is  cafily  acoount.d  for, 
rrantlng  fnrt  the  form-iiion  of  tlic  ri  l^'C  tf  mountains  that  boun  !  its  windwaid  fide,  anl  the  hi.rh  raounta  ns 
on  the  continent  that  nearlv.ioin  it  :  for  the  great  infl  ix  of  eurrents  into  the  gulf  ot  P.ria  fiom  the  co.a(ls 
of  Br-'Z  1  anl  Anddufia  mu'?  bring  a  vafl  q  lantlty  of  li^Iit  eart'iy  particles  Iron  the  mouth  o.*'  the  numerous 
lar,e  rivers  wh  ch  traverfe  thefe  part'  of  the  to  t  nent  :  liut  the  Currents  beinsr  repelled  by  thefe  riJ^'es  of 
jnonntains,  e.'.dics  and  fmooth  w-ter  w  11  ''C  proluce!  wher,;  they  meet  and  oppole  ;  anl  therefore-  the  earthy 
particles  wonld  fu'  fi '.e,  an  I  form  banks  of  mud,  <ui  I  by  frefh  accumuhti,>nj  a:ld:-d,  woai  1  foon  form  dry 
hn '.  :  and  from  thefe  cauft-s  it  is  tvld-nt  fuch  a  trift  of  ountry  as  Trlnidal  mud  be  forme-l.  Bit  ti'fs 
cauf.-s  ftill  exill,  and  the  efFeA  from  them  ii  cv-Jent  ;  for  the  ifl  m  1  ii  diily  grov  nr  on  the  Ice.vard  file  at 
tnay  be  feen  from  the  muJbe  '.s  tha*  ext»n  I  a  gre-.t  wiy  i  ito  the  gulf  and  t.iere  conftintly  in.-re  ife.  Bjt  iroia 
the  great  influx  from  the  ocean  at  the  foiitri  en  I  of  the  ifl.nl,  a  i  1  its  e;ref'!  to  the  Atlantic  again,  throJ^lt 
the  Bcrcas,  a  channel  mult  ever  c&ift  between  the  coiiimeac  and  rxiniJaJ."     Ste  Trlnidad. 
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my-  bfen  bit  by  a  lamprey,  the  mod  efPeftual  mctbod  is  to    lamprey  is  viviparous 
'•       cut  out  the  part  affcfted.     Lampreys  are  very  dexte- 
^~'  rous  in  favin  ^  thtrnfclves :   when  taken   with  a  hook, 

they  cut  the  line   »itb  their  teeth  ;  and  wlien  they 

perceive  th;mfelvcs  cau.ht  in   a  net,  they  attempt  to 

piffi  throuirh  the  mtfhes      They  fiO\  for  lampreys  only 

on  the  pebbly  e  Ves  of  fea-rock»;  fomeof  thefe  peSMes 

are  drav.'n  together  to  make  a  pit  as  far  ks  the  water 

edge,  or  perhips  a  little  blood  is  thrown  in,  and  the 

lamprey  is  iinmeHiately  olferved  to  put  forth  its  head 

between  two  rocks.     As  foon   as  the  hook,   which  is 

baited  with  crab  or  forae  other  filh,  is  prefented  to  it, 

it  fwiillows   it   greedily,   and   drags  it   into  its  hole. 

There  is  then  occafion  for  gre.it  dexterity   to  pull  it 

out  fuddenly  ;  for  if  it  ia  allowed  lime  to  attach  itfelf 

by  tlie  tail,  the  jiw  would  be  torn  away  before  the  fi(h 

could  be  taken.      This  fhows  th^t  its  (Irmtith  refides 

in  the  end  of  its  tail  ;  the  reafon  oF  which  is,  that  the 

great  l.one  of  this  fi(h  is   revcrfed,    fo  that  the  bones, 

which  in  all  othet  fifhes  are  bent  towards  the  tail,  are 

here  turned  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  afcend  to- 
wards the   head.     After  the  lamprey  is  taken  out  of 

the   water,   it   is  not   killed   without   a  great  deal    of 

trouble  :  the  bed  wiy  is  to  cut  the  end  of  its  tad,  or 

perhaps  to  cruth  it  with  repeated  blows  on  the  fpine, 

in  order  to  prevent  it  from  leaping       This  fhows  that 

in  tht  lamprey  anim:d  life  extends  to  the  end  of  the 

fpinal  marrow. 

M.  de  Querhoent  removes  our  fears  concerning  the 

fuppofid  poifon  of  the  lamprey.     This  fpecics  of  fifh, 

he  tells  us,  abounds  on  thecoalls  of  Africa  and  at  the 

Antilles  ifles;  it  is  foun^l  llkewife  on  the  coaft  of  Bra- 
zil, at  Surinam,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies.     When  taken 

with  a  hook,   we  mud  have  the  precaution  to  kill  it 

before  we  take  it  off,  otherwife  it  darts  upon  the  filher 

and  wounds  him  fevcnlv.     its  wounds,  however,  are 

rot   vcnomnus,  M.  de  Querhoent  having  feen  feveral 

failors  who  were  bit  by  it,   but  experienced  no  difa- 

greeable  confequences.     Lampreys  are  likewife  found 

ii»  great  abundance  at  Afcenfion  Iflind,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  feas  of  Italy  :  their  flclh  whtn  dried  \i  ex- 
cellent; and  boiling  gives  to  the  vertebra:  the  colour  of 

gridclin. 

The  flefh  of  the  lamprey  iswhite,  fat,foft,  and  tender; 

It  is  pretty  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  ahnoft  as  nourilh- 
'       ing  a"s  that  of  the  ed  ;  thofe  of  a  large  fiie  are  greatly 

fiiperior  to  the  fn.all  ones.  We  know  that  the  mod  weal- 
thy of  the  Romans  kept  them  in  fifh  ponds  at  a  great 

e.xpcncc.     Vcdius  Pollio,  the  friend  of  Augiifhia,  who 

is  didinguifhed  in  hidory  for  his  favage  gluttony,   on 

fuppofition   that   lampreys  fed   on   human   iledi   were 

more  delicate,  ordered  his  Haves  when  aecufed  of  the 

flighted  fiults  to  be  thrown  into  his  fifh-ponds.     We 

are  no  Icfs  furprifed,  in  reading  the  ancient  authors,  to 

perceive  the  extraordinary  attachment  which  the  cele- 
brated orators  Hortenfius  and  CrafTus,  men   in  other 

refpefta  fo  grave  and  fenfible,  h,>d  to  this  animal.  One 

of  them  died  tears  at  the  lofs  of  a  lamprey  ;  the  other 

improved  upon  this  pueiility,  and  wore  mourning  at  the 

death  of  his  favourite.    It  is  reir.aikable,  that  this  ti(h, 

which  is  proper  to  the  fea,  and  never  comes  into  the 

rivers,  c;in  live  and  fatten  In  frelh  water.  For  the  ad- 
vancement of  r  tural  hidory,   it   were  to   be  wiftied, 

ihat   lomc   pcrfon  who   hvts  near  the   fea  dure  would 

make  oLIervalioDi,  in  order  to  ditcovcr  whcilicr  the 
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its  fcales  are  fo  impercfptiHe,  Pet-omy. 
that  ttiey  have  been  overlooked    by   mod  iJithyolo-      ^"^l' 
girto. 

Mr  Pennant  is  ef  opinion,  that  the  ancients  were  un- 
zci]u^lnted  with  this  Afh  ;  at  lead,  he  fays,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  which  Dr  Arliuthnot  and  other  learned  men 
render  the  word  lamprey,  is  a  fpecics  imknown  in  our 
fens,  being  the  mumna  of  Ovid,  Pliny,  and  others,  for 
which  we  want  an  En  lifh  name.  I'hisfifh,  the  Input 
(our  bnffe),  and  the  myxo  (a  fpecies  of  mullet),  formed 


that  pride  of  Roman  banquets  the  triputinam,  fo  c  died. 


according  to  Arlmthnot,  from  their  being  frrved  up 
in  a  mnchine  with  three  bottoms.  The  words  lam- 
petra  and  pflromyzun  ;ire  hut  ef  modern  date,  iiivented 
from  the  nature  of  the  fifh  ;  the  fird  a  Janibi-nio  pttras, 
the  oth.er  from  :?"{•.-  and  /<>'«■«•,  becaufe  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  lick  or  fuck  the  rocks. 

2  The  flnvi.Ttilis,  or  lefler  lamprey,  fomnimesgrowg 
to  the  length  of  ic  inches.  The  m<>uth  is  formeJ  like 
that  of  the  preceding.  O.t  the  uppt'r  p  irt  is  a  large  bi- 
furcated tooth:  on  each  fiJeare  three  rows  of  very  mi- 
nute ones:  on  the  lower  part  are  feven  teeth,  the  exte- 
rior of  which  on  one  fide  is  the  largrd.  The  irides  are 
yello.v.  As  in  all  the  other  fpecies,  between  the  eyes 
on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  fmall  orifice,  of  great  ufe 
to  clear  its  mouth  of  the  water  that  lemr^ins  on  adhe- 
ring to  the  dones;  for  through  that  orifice  it  ejeCls  the 
water  in  the  fame  manner  as  cet::ceou3  fidi.  On  the 
lower  p'rt  of  the  back  is  a  narrow  fin,  beneath  that 
rifes  another,  which  at  the  bcginnin,^  is  high  and  angu- 
lar,  then  grows  narrow,  furrounds  the  tail,  and  ends 
near  the  anus.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  brown  or 
dufliy,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  blue;  the  whole  un- 
derfide  filvery.  Thefe  are  found  in  the  Thames,  Se- 
vern, and  Dee;  are  potted  with  the  larger  kin.l  ;  and 
are  by  fome  preferred  to  ic,  as  being  milder  taftcd. 
Vad  quantities  are  taken  about  Morihkc,  and  fold  to 
the  Dutch  for  bait  for  their  coil-fiiliery.  Above 
430iOoo  have  been  fold  in  a  feafon  at  40s.  per  1000; 
and  of  late,  about  100,000  have  been  fcnt  to  Har- 
wich for  the  fame  purpofe.  It  is  laid  that  the  Dutch 
have  the  fecret  of  preferving  them  till  the  turuot 
fidiery. 

3.  The  bronchialis,  or  lamptrn,  is  fometimes  found 
of  the  length  of  eight  ihches,  and  about  the  thicknefa 
of  a  fkvaii'f  quill;  but  they  are  generally  much  finaller. 
The  body  ii  marked  vviih  numbers  ot  traufverfc  lines^ 
that  pnfs  crofs  the  fides  from  the  back  to  the  bottom 
of  the  belly,  which  is  divided  from  the  mouth  to  the 
anus  by  a  flraight  line.  The  back  fin  is  not  an..;ular 
like  that  of  the  former,  but  of  an  equal  breadth.  The 
tail  is  lanceolated,  and  fhort  at  the  end.  They  are  fre- 
quent in  the  rivers  near  Oxford,  partfcuhrly  the  Ifis ; 
but  not  peculiar  to  that  county,  being  found  in  otliers 
of  the  Englifh  rivers,  where,  indead  of  concealing 
themfclves  under  the  liones,  they  lodge  themfclves  in 
the  mud,  and  never  are  obfcrved  to  adhere  to  any  thing 
like  other  lampreys. 

PE  I'RONIUS  was  a  renowned  Roman  fenator. 
When  governor  of  Egypt,  he  permitted  Herod;  king  of 
the  Jews,  to  purchaie  in  Alexandria  any  quantity  of 
corn  which  he  ihoul.l  judge  neceffary  for  the  fupply  of 
his  fubjctls,  who  were  alBi(i:led  with  a  fcvtre  fsirine. 
Whtn'l'iberius  died,  Caiub  Caligula, who  fucceeded  him, 
took  fii'Bi  VjteUius  the  government  of  Syria,  and  ^ave 
8  ft: 
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PMninim.  |t  to  P'  trnniiip,  wlio   dirclnrfrtJ  tlie   duties  of  liii  of- 
'  fiv-e  willi   rfifTtiity   and   honour.      From  liid  Inclination 

to  favour  the  Jews,  he  run  tlie  rifl-c  of  lofino^  the 
cir.pcror's  fricarflhip  and  his  own  lite  ;  for  when  thnc 
prliRf  jravr  orders  to  have  his  ft.itne  dtpofitcd  in  the 
teniple  of  Jtrufa'.em,  Pttroniur,  fintling  that  the  Jews 
woul !  rathf  r  fufTer  death  than  fee  that  facred  ;-lace  pro- 
faned, was  unwilling  to  have  recourfe  to  violent  mta- 
furcs ;  an  1  therefore  preferred  a  moderition,  didted 
by  liumanity,  to  a  cruel  o!>e'"ience.  (We  mult  not 
confound  him  with  another  of  the  fame  name,  viz. 
Petroniu"!  Graniii':,  v.ho  wai  a  i-enturion  in  the  eighth 
legion,  and  ferved  iMider  Cxfar  in  the  Gallic  war). 
In  his  voyajje  to  rtfiica,  of  which  country  he  had  been 
appointed  quiellor,  the  (hip  in  which  lie  f.ilcJ  waj 
taken  by  Scipio,  who  c»ufed  all  the  foldiers  to  be 
put  to  the  fwnrd,  and  promifed  to  favt  the  qnar'tor's 
life,  provided  th  it  he  would  renounce  Ca;far'9  patty- 
To  this  propofal  Pttronius  replied,  that  "  C-.Efar's  ofH- 
cers  were  accuftomed  to  grant  life  to  others,  and  not 
to  receive  it ;"  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  llabbed  him- 
felf  with  his  own  fword. 

PgTKoyii's  ylrbiler  (TitU8\  a  great  ctltic  and  po- 
lite writer  of  antiquity,  the  favourite  of  Ntro,  f"p- 
pofcd  to  be  the  f^.rae  mentioned  '>y  Tucitui  in  the  i6th 
bo«k  of  his  Anmis  Ke  was  proconful  of  PIthynia, 
and  afterwards  conful,  and  appeared  capable  of  the 
greateft  employments.  He  was  one  of  Nero's  princi- 
pal confidents,  rnd  in  a  manner  the  fuperintendant  of 
his  pkafures  ;  for  thai  prince  thought  notlrin;;  agree- 
able or  delightful  tnit  wh;'.f  was  appioved  by  Pctronius. 
The  great  favour  fliown  him  drew  upon  him  tlie  envy 
of  Ticrc'liniys,  another  of  Nero's  favourites,  who  accu- 
■feJ  him  ot  being  concerned  in  a  ronfpiiacy  againft  the 
emperor;  on  which  "etronius  was  felled, and  was  fenten- 
<ed  to  die.  He  met  death  with  a  ftnking  indifference, 
and  fetme  to  have  tailed  it  nearly  as  he  had  done  his 
pleafurts.  He  would  fcmctimes  open  a  vein  and  fome- 
times  clofe  it,  converfing  with  his  friends  in  the  mean- 
while, not  on  the  immortality  of  the  foiii,  whi^h  was 
110  part  of  his  creed,  but  on  topics  which  plt-afed  his 
fancy,  as  of  love  vcrfes,  agreeable  and  paffionate  airs  ; 
fo  thr.t  it  has  been  faid  "  his  dying  was  tarily  ceafing 
to  live."  Of  this  difciple  of  Epicurus,  Tacitus  gives 
<he  following  characler  :  ''  He  was  (fays  he)  neither 
a  fpendthrift  nor  a  debauchee,  like  the  generality  of 
thofe  who  ruin  themfelves  ;  but  a  refined  voluptuary, 
who  devote  1  the  day  to  fleep,  and  the  night  to  the 
duties  of  Ills  office,  and  to  pleafurc."  This  couititr 
ia  itiuoli  dilUnguiflied  by  a  fatire  which  he  wrote,  and 
Tecrttly  conveyed  to  Nero  ;  in  which  he  ingcnioufly 
(IcfcribeJ,  iin'.tr  borrowed  names,  the  charaiiUr  ot  this 
prince.  Voltaire  is  of  opiuiou  that  we  have  no  more 
♦if  this  performance  but  an  extraf.t  made  by  fomc  oI>- 
fcurf  lib.'rtine,  without  either  taMe  or  judgment.  Peter 
Petit  dlTovcred  at  Travv  in  D..lmatia,  in  1665,  a  con- 
liderable  fragment,  conlainingthefequel  of  I'limalcion's 
I'tall.  This  fragment,  which  was  printed  the  year  af- 
ter at  Padua  and  at  Piris,  produced  a  paper  war 
among  the  learned.  While  fome  -.fliimed  that  it  was  the 
work  o'  Pctronius,  and  others  dmied  it  to  be  fo,  Pe- 
tit continued  £0  affert  his  right  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
maniifcript,  and  fent  it  to  Rome,  where  it  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  production  of  the  15th  century. 
The  French  critics,  who  had  nttacked  its  authenticity, 
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were  lilent  from  the  moment  it  was  dcnafited  in  the  I'^t 
royal  library.  It  ia  no>v  generally  Kltiibuted  to  Pe-  """ 
troniui;,  and  found  in  cvtty  fubfequcnt  edition  of  the 
works  of  t)iat  nfincd  voluptuary.  I'he  public  dii!  not 
form  the  fame  lavourabU  opinion  of  fome  other  frag- 
ments, which  were  extracted  from  a  raamif.ript  found 
at  Dclgrsde  in  1688,  and  printed  at  Pjris  by  Nodot  in 
1^94,  tho'  they  are  afcribjd  by  tiie  editor  Chnrpcntiei-, 
and  feveral  othir  lea<yied  men,  to  Pctronius  ;  ytt,  on 
account  of  the  Gallicifms  and  other  barbarous  exprtf- 
fions  with  which  they  abound,  they  have  generally  hicn 
confiilered  as  unwoithy  of  that  au:hor.  His  genuine 
works  are,  i.  A  Poem  on  the  civil  war  between  C'atfar 
and  Pompty,  tranflaled  into  profe  by  Abbe  rie  ^la- 
roll-.s,  an  1  into  Ficnch  vcrfe  by  Prcildent  Houhicr, 
1737, ill  4to.  Petroniut,  full  of  fire  an  1  enthuliafm,  and 
dilRu!ted  with  Liuan's  flowery  language,  oppoftd 
Pharfdia  to  Phavfalis  ;  but  his  work,  though  evideitly 
fuperior  to  the  other  in  fome  rcfpeits,  is  by  no  means 
in  the  true  (lyle  of  epic  poetry.  2.  A  Poem  on  the 
F.ducatioii  of  the  Roman  Youth.  3.  Two  I'reatifes ; 
one  upon  the  Corruption  ot  Eloquence,  and  the  other 
on  the  Caufes  of  the  Decay  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  4. 
A  Poem  on  the  Vanity  of  Dreams.  5.  The  Ship- 
wreck of  Licas.  6.  Ri-flcCtions  on  the  Inconllancy  of 
Human  Life.  And,  7.  Tiim '.Icion's  liinqutt  I'o 
this  lall  pcrlormaiice  morality  is  not  much  indebted. 
It  is  a  defcri;)ti«n  of  the  pleafures  of  a  coirupt- 
cd  court  ;  and  the  painter  is  rather  an  ingenious 
courtier  than  a  perfon  whole  aim  is  to  reform  abufes. 
The  bell  editions  ot  Pctronius  are  thofe  puUilhed  at 
Venice,  1499,  in  4to  ;  at  Amllcidam,  1669,  in  Svo, 
cum  nolit  variorum i  Ibid,  with  BcJirhius's  notes,  if^']', 
in  2..) to  ;  and  17CO,  2  vols  in  2410.  The  edition  of 
tmnVum  was  rcprintcil  in  1743,  in  2  vols  410,  witii 
the  learned  Peter  Burman's  commcataries.  Pctronius 
died  in  die  year  65  or  66. 

Petronius  (Mdxiniua)  was  born  in  the  year39j  of 
an  illullrious  family,  being  at  firfta  fcnator  and  conful  of 
Rome.  He  put  on  the  imperial  purple  in  455,  a'ter 
having  ellected  the  afLfTination of  Valentinijn  III.  In 
order  to  elbiblKh  lilmfelf  upon  the  throne,  he  married 
Eudoxia  tlie  widow  of  that  unroitunateprince  ;  and, 
as  (he  Wd^  Ignorant  of  his  villany,  he  conftfled  to  her, 
ill  a  tranfport  of  love,  that  the  ilrong  delir;  he  ha!  of 
being  her  hufband,  had  made  him  commit  this  ntro- 
cious  crime.  Whereupon  Eudoxia  privately  appliel 
to  Geiiferic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  coming  into 
Italy  with  a  very  powerful  army,  entered  Rome,  where 
the  ufuiper  then  was.  The  unha'-py  wretch  endea- 
voured to  maki;  his  efcape  ;  but  the  foldiers  an  1  people, 
tnr«,ifed  at  his  cowardice,  fell  upon  him,  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  a  ihower  of  Itones.  His  body  was 
dragge  \  througli  the  ftrects  of  the  city  for  three  days  ; 
and,  after  treating  it  with  every  mirk  of  diigrace,  thty 
threw  it  into  the  Tiber  the  1 2th  of  June  the  fa  iie  year, 
455.  He  reigned  only  7  7  days.  He  liad  fome  good  qua- 
lities. He  loved  and  cultivated  the  fciences.  He  *ai 
prudent  in  his  councils, circumfpee-l  In  his  aiftions.equl- 
table  In  his  Judgments;  a  taretious  compai.ioii,  and 
fleady  friend.  He  had  the  good  tortune  to  win  the 
affections  of  every  bo  ly,  while  he  remained  a  private 
chart.cter  ;  but  as  a  prince,  he  was  f  >  much  the  more 
dttellable,  in  that,  alter  he  had  obtained  the  throne 
by  viilany,  lie  kept  pofR-flion  of  it  only  by  violence. 
7  The 
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etri  ft   The  crown  was  fcarcely  on  his  head  before  it  appeared 
I'        to  him  an  infupportahle  burden.     "  Happy  Dcmocles 
'"y^      (exclaimed  he  in  his  defpair),  thou  wert  a  king  during 
a  fin^^le  entert;\inment  !" 

PETROSA  ossA,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  bones  of  the  cranium,  called  alfo  ojfa 
temporum  and  o/fj  fquamofa ;  t!ie  fubilance  whereof, 
a«  their  firft  and  lail  names  exprefs,  is  fquamofe  and 
very  baid. 

PETROSELTNUM(apium  PETRosF.LiNUM,Lin.) 
Parjhy.  This  plant  is  commonly  cultivated  for  cu- 
linary purpofes.  The  feeds  have  an  aromatic  flavour, 
and  are  occafionally  ufed  as  carminatives,  &c.  The 
root  of  parlley  is  one  of  the  five  aperient  roots,  and 
with  this  intention  is  fometiraes  made  an  ingredient  in 
apozems  and  diet-drinks  :  if  liberally  ufed,  it  is  apt 
to  occafion  flatulencies;  and  thus,  by  dillending  the 
vifccra,  produces  a  contrary  cffeft  to  that  intended  by 
it :  the  talle  of  this  root  is  fomewhat  fiveetilh.  With 
a  likjht  decree  of  warmch  and  aromatic  flavour. 

PETTEIA,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  a  term  to  which 
we  have  no  one  correfponding  in  our  language. 

The  melopccia,  or  the  art  of  arran;,'!ng  founds  in 
fucceflion  fo  as  to  make  melody,  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  which  the  Greeks  call  /e^s,  mixis,  and  chrrfis  ; 
the  Latins  fumptio,  tnixlio,  and  ufus  ;  and  the  Italians 
pre/a,  nufcolamento,  and  ufo.  The  laft  of  thefe  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  Tir^t.a,  and  by  the  Italians/fZ/w  ;  which 
therefore  means  the  art  of  making  a  jult  difcernment 
of  all  the  manners  of  ranjiing  or  combining  founds 
among  thcmfclves,  fo  as  they  may  produce  their  effedt, 
i.  e.  may  exprefs  the  feveral  pafllons  intended  to  be 
raifed.  Thus  it  fhows  what  founds  are  to  be  ufed,  and 
what  not  ;  how  often  they  are  fevcrally  to  be  repeated  ; 
with  which  to  begin,  and  with  which  to  end  ;  whe- 
ther with  a  grave  found  to  rife,  or  an  acute  one  to  fall, 
&c.  The  petceia  conftitutes  the  manners  of  the  mufic  ; 
choofes  out  this  or  that  paflion,  this  or  that  motion 
of  the  foul,  to  be  awakened  ;  and  determines  whether 
it  be  proper  to  excite  it  on  this  or  that  occafion. 
The  petteia,  therefore,  is  in  mufic  much  what  the  man- 
ners are  in  poetry. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  whence  the  denomination 
fliould  have  been  taken  by  the  Greeks,  unlcfs  from 
■riT'tii,  their  game  of  chefs  ;  the  mufical  petteia  being 
a  fort  ot  combination  and  arrangement  of  founds,  as 
chefs  is  of  pieces  called  ,rtT7i .,  calculi,  or  "  chefs-men." 

PETTY  (Sir  Wailim),  fon  of  Anthony  Petty  a 
clothier,  was  born  at  Rimifey,  a  little  haven  town  in 
Ilamplhire,  in  1623  |  and. while  a  boy  took  great  de- 
light in  fpending  his  time  among  the  artificers  there, 
whofe  trades  he  could  work  at  when  but  twelve  years 
of  age.  Then  he  went  to  the  grammar- fchool  there  : 
at  15  he  was  mailer  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French 
tongues,  and  of  arithmetic  and  thofe  parts  ofpraftic.il 
geometry  and  alUonomy  ufetul  to  navigation.  Soon 
aiter  he  went  to  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  Paiis,  where 
lie  tludied  anatomy,  and  rca<^  Vcfalius  with  Mr 
Hobbes.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  pre- 
ferred in   the   king's  navy.     In    1643,  when  the  war 
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between  the  king  and  parliament  grew  hot,  he  went  Pettf. 
into  the  Netherlands  and  France  for  three  years ;  and"  * 
having  vigoroufly  pn^fecuted  his  ftudics,  efpccially  in 
phyfic,  at  Utrecht,  Leyden,  Amfterdam,  and  Paris, 
he  returned  home  to  Riimfey.  In  1647,  he  obtained 
a  patent  to  teach  the  art  of  double  writing  for  feven* 
teen  years.  In  1648,  he  publilhed  at  London  "  Ad- 
vice to  Mr  Samuel  Hartlib,  for  the  advaiwemcnt  of 
fome  particular  parts  of  learning."  At  this  time  he 
adhered  to  the  prevailing  party  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
went  to  Oxford,  where  he  taught  anatomy  and  che« 
miftry,  and  was  created  a  doftor  of  phyfic.  In  1650, 
he  was  made  profeffor  of  anatomy  there  ;  and  foon  af- 
ter a  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London. 
The  fame  year  he  became  phyfician  to  tlie  army  in 
Irehnd  ;  wliere  he  continued  till  1659,  and  acquired  a 
great  fortune.  After  the  reiteration,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  king  Charles  II.  who  knighted  him  in  1661. 
In  1662,  he  publiflied  "  A  Treatife  of  taxes  and  con- 
tributions." Next  year  he  was  greatly  applauded  Ir 
Ireland  for  his  invention  of  a  double- bottomed  fliip. 
He  died  at  London  of  a  g.-ngrene  in  the  foot,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fwelling  of  the  gout,  in  1687. 

The  charafter  of  his  genius  is  fuffi  icntly  feen  in 
his  writings,  which  were  much  more  numerous  than 
thofe  we  have  mentioned  above.  Amongft  thefe,  it  is 
faid,  he  wrote  the  hiflory  of  his  own  lift,  which  uiiquef- 
tionably  contained  a  full  account  of  his  political  and  reli- 
gious principles,  as  may  be  conjeftured  from  what  he  has 
left  us  upon  thofe  fnbjefts  in  his  wsll.  In  that  he  ha? 
thefe  remarkable  words  :  "  As  for  legacies  to  the  poor, 
I  am  at  a  ftand  ;  and  for  beggars  by  trade  and  election, 
I  pive  them  nothing  :  as  for  impotcnts  by  the  hand 
of  God,  the  public  ought  to  maintain  them  :  as  for 
thofe  who  can  get  no  work,  the  raagiftrates  rtiould  caufe 
them  to  be  employed  ;  which  may  be  well  done  in  Ire- 
land, where  are  fifteen  acres  of  improveable  land  for 
every  head  :  as  for  prifoners  for  crimes  by  the  king, 
or  for  debt  by  their  profecutors,  thofe  who  comp  ;flion- 
ate  the  fuffcrings  of  any  objeft,  let  them  relieve  them- 
felves  by  relieving  fuch  fuflcrers  ;  that  is,  give  them 
alms  (a),  &c.  lam  contented,  that  I  have  alTiIled 
all  my  poor  relations,  and  put  many  into  a  way  of 
getting  their  own  bread,  and  have  laboured  in  public 
works  and  inventions,  and  have  fought  out  real  objefts 
of  charity  ;  and  do  hereby  conjure  all  who  partake  of 
my  ellate,  from  time  to  time  to  do  the  fame  at  their 
peril.  Neverthelefs,  to  anfwer  cuflorn,  and  to  take; 
the  fure  lide,  I  give  twenty  pounds  to  the  moft  want- 
ing of  the  parifh  wherein  I  c'ie."  As  for  his  religion, 
he  fays,  "  I  die  in  the  profcllion  of  that  faith,  r.nd  in 
the  praftloe  of  fuch  worlhip,  as  I  find  tllabliilied  by 
the  laws  of  my  country  ;  not  being  a!  Ic  to  believe  what 
1  myfelf  pleafe,  nor  to  woifliip  God  better  than  by 
doing  as  I  would  be  done  unto,  and  obftrving  the 
laws  of  my  country,  and  exprcfiing  my  love  and  ho- 
nour to  Almighty  God,  by  fuch  fi^ns  and  tokerrs  m 
are  undcrilooJ  to  bt  fuch  by  the  people  with  whom  I 
live."  He  died  pofrcTtd  of  a  very  larjre  fortune,  as 
appears  by  his  will  ;  where  he  makes  his  real  ellate 
K  k  about 


(a)    In  the  town  of  Rumfey  there  is   a  houfe  which  was  given  by  him  for  the  mzintcn'ance  of  a  charity- 
fchool :  the  rent  of  which  is  llill  applied  to  that  ufe. 
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abotit   (Syoo  I.  prr  annum,   hit    pfrfonal  eflate  abo>lt 

45,ocol.  his  b»d  and  tiefpcrate  dehts  30,000!.  snd 
the  dcmonftrable  improvemtnts  of  his  Irlfti  (Rate, 
4000 1.  ptr  annum',  in  all,  at  fix  per  ffnf..  intereft, 
l^,oco\.  per  annum  Tliis  eftatc  came  to  his  family, 
who  wrre  arierwards  eunobleJ 

The  variety  of  puifuit"  in  whfch  Sir  William  Pet- 
ty was  fnpag. ,!,  fto^i-s  him  to  h;ive  had  a  genius  ca- 
ps' le  of  any  thin^'  to  which  he  cholV  to  ?pply  it  ;  and 
it  is  very  extraordinary,  that  a  man  cf  fo  aAive  and 
bufy  a  ipirit  t  ouH  find  time  to  write  fo  mai;y  things 
as  it  sppears  he  did. 

PtTTY,  any  thing  li'.tle  or  diminutive,  when  com- 
pared with  another. 

Pfirr  Ba^,  an  <  fRcf  in  chancery  ;  the  three  clerks 
of  which  record  the  return  of  all  inqtiifitions  out  of 
every  county,  and  make  all  patents  oi  comptrollers, 
gangers,  cultomtrs,  &o. 

PkTTr-Chaps,  in  ornitholopy.     See  Motacilla. 
Phrrr-Fo^^rr,  a   little   tricking   fclicitor  or  attor- 
ney,  without  either  f!<'ll  or  confcicnoe. 

PtTTY,  or  Petit,  Larceny.     See  L.\rcenv. 
PhTTi  -Palees,  amon(»  confedtioners,  a  iort  of  fmall 
pies,  made  of  a  rich  cruft  filled  with  fwcet  meats. 

PkjTT-Singlet,  among  falconers,  are  the  toes  of  a 
hawk. 

Phftr Tally,  in  the  fca  lun^najre,  a  ciimpttent  al- 
lowance of  victuals,  ace  .rding  to  the  number  of  the 
ibip'e  compai  y. 

Petty,  or  PeUt,  Treafon,  See  Treason. 
PETUNSE,  in  natural  luftory,  one  of  the  two  fub- 
ftance?  whereof  porcelain  or  china-ware  is  made.  The 
petunfe  is  a  coarfe  kind  of  flint  or  pebMe,  the  furfjce 
of  which  is  not  fo  fmooth  when  broken  as  that  of  our 
common  flint       See  Porcelai-v. 

PETWOR TH,  in  Suffcx  in  England,  fi\e  miles 
from  Midhurll  and  the  Suffix  Downs,  and  49  from 
London,  is  a  lar;:^e,  populous,  and  handf~>me  town.  It 
is  adorned  wit'i  Lvcral  fcals  of  gentlemen,  particular- 
ly the  magnificent  feat  of  the  Percics,  ea;  is  of  Nor- 
thumberland, many  ot  whom  lie  furied  in  a  feparate 
vault  of  its  church.  The  rectory,  the  riclieft  in  the 
county,  is  faid  to  be  worth  6ccl.  or  700I.  a  year,  and  is 
in  the  Di:ke  of  Son  crfi-t's,  gift:  in  wh.fr  armory  in  this 
place,  tiiere  is  a  f.vord  which,  by  circumflantcp,  ap- 
pearfi  to  have  been  the  wea ;,on  of  the  fan.oun  Henry 
Hotfpur,  thou,  h  it  is  not  fo  unwiel  'y  as  other  ancient 
fword-  jjeneially  are. 

PEUCEDANUM,  or  SULPHUR  WORT  :  A  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belon  ing  to  thcpentandrL  clafs 
of  plants  ;  snd  in  the  naturnl  method  ranklnj?  under 
the  45th  order  Umbelluu.  The  fruit  islobatcd,  ftriated 
on  1  oth  fides,  and  furrounded  V-y  a  membriine  ;  the 
isvolucra  are  very  (hort.  'I'hcre  are  three  fpecies  ; 
none  of  which  have  any  rcm.rkaLilc  properties  except- 
ing the  offic!i:ale,  or  common  hog's  fennel,  growing 
nuurally  in  the  Eng'ifh  fait  marches.  This  rlfcs  to  the 
height  of  t«'0  ttt,  with  channelled  ftalk"!,  whi^h  di- 
vide into  two  or  tliree  brinclies,  e;,ch  <.towned  with  an 
l^mbel  oi  yellow  lowers,  compofcl  of  ftvtral  fmdl  cir- 
cular umlels  The  roots,  when  bruifed,  have  a  flrong 
fetid  fi  ent  like  fiilnhur,  and  an  acrid,  1  itterith,  iinflu. 
cue  tafle.  Wounded  in  the  fpring,  they  yield  a  con- 
fidera'.de  quantity  of  ytllow  j'licc,  wliich  dries  into  a 
gummy  rcCn,  and  retains  the  llrong  fmell  of  tke  root. 


This  fhould  fefm  to  be  pofTcfTed  of  fome  medicinal  vir-  '"t 
tue*,  hut  they  have  never  been  afccrtdinrd  with  any  I 
precifion.  The  exprelTcd  juice  was  ufcd  by  the  an-  '^' 
cients  in  lethargic  dlforders. 

PEUTEMAN  (Peter)  was  horn  at  Rotterdam 
in  i6(;o,  and  was  a  good  pamter  of  inanimate  objedlsj 
but  the  moft  memora!  le  particular  relative  10  this  ar- 
tift  was  that  inci  ent  which  occ^fioned  hi»  dcnth. 

He  w:'8  requerted  to  paint  an  emblematical  p'Clure  mj/i. 
of  mortality,  reprifenting  human  (l<ul!8  and  hoHes  [jt- f-iint 
rounded  with  rich  gems  and  mufical  inftruments,  to 
expiefs  the  vanity  of  this  world's  pleafures,  amufe- 
ments,  or  poffefiion*  ;  and  th  it  he  might  imitate  na- 
ture with  the  greater  ex  iflnefs,  he  went  into  an  nn*. 
lomy  room,  where  feveral  (keletons  hu  ig  by  wire* 
from  the  ceiling,  and  loncs,  (kulU,  &c.  lay  fcattrrcd 
about  ;  and  in.ir.ediately  prepared  to  make  hu  de- 
figns. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  either  by  fatigue,  or 
by  inttnfe  lludy,  infcnfiMy  he  fell  aflecp;  hut  was  fud- 
denly  roufed  liy  a  (hock  of  an  earthquake,  which  hap. 
pened  at  that  inllant,  on  the  iSth  o(  Srptember  1692. 
The  moment  he  a^'oke,  he  o''fervcd  the  .'kc'tton* 
move  about  as  they  were  fliaken  in  difleri-nt  direftion", 
and  the  loofe  flcuUs  roll  from  one  C\\e  of  the  room  to 
the  other;  an  1  beinij  totally  ignorant  of  the  caufe,  he 
was  ftruck  with  fu-h  a  horror,  that  he  threw  hirnftlf 
down  flairs,  and  tuiibled  into  the  ftreet  half  dead.  His 
frien  Is  took  a'l  pofflfde  pain«  to  effae  the  impreflion 
ma'e  on  his  mind  bv  that  unlucky  evtnt,  and  arquaint- 
ed  him  with  the  real  caufe  of  the  atjitation  of  the  (ke- 
letons  ;  yet  the  traiifadion  ftill  affefted  his  fpirlts  in 
fo  violent  a  manner,  that  it  brought  on  a 
which  in  a  very  (hort  time  ended  his  d'ys. 
neral  fubjc(ft«  were  either  allegorical  or  emblematical 
alliifions  to  the  (hortncfs  and  mifery  of  human  life. 

PEW  I  r,  SEA  CROW,  or  Mire  c row,  in  ornithology. 
See  L*Rus. 

PEWTER,  a  faflitious  metal  ufed  in  making  do- 
meft  c  utenfils,  as  plates,  dllhes,  Ice. — ^The  hafis  of 
the  metal  is  tin  ;  which  is  converted  into  pewter  by 
mixing  at  the  rate  of  an  hundred  weight  of  tin  with 
15  pounds  of  le.id  and  fix  pcunds  of  brafs. —  Befides 
this  compifition,  which  makes  the  common  pewter, 
there  are  other  kinds,  compounded  of  tin,  reguhis  of 
antimonv.  bifmuth,  and  copper,  in  fevcral  proportions. 

PEYRERE  (If.ac  la>  was  born  at  Bourdeaux» 
of  proteftant  parents.  He  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
the  Prince  of  Cor^de,  who  was  much  picafed  with  the 
fin^ularity  of  his  genius.  From  the  ptrulalof  St  Paul'», 
writings  he  took  into  his  head  to  aver,  that  Adam  wa» 
not  tlie  firft  of  the  hurnan  race  ;  and,  in  order  to  prove 
this  extravagant  opinion,  he  puhlifhed  in  1655  a  book, 
which  was  printed  in  HolLmd  in  4to  and  in  i2mo, 
with  this  title,  Praadamifa,  Jive  exercil atio  fuper  verjilmt 
12,  13,  14.  cap.  1%.  Epiftofx  Paufi  ad  Romanos.  This 
work  was  burnt  at  Pans,  and  the  author  iinprifoned 
at  Bruffcls,  through  the  influence  of  the  archbifliop  of 
Maline's  grand  vicar.  The  Prince  of  Conde  having 
obtained  his  liberty,  he  travelled  to  Rome  in  'f>\6, 
and  there  gave  in  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.  a  foltmn 
renunciation  both  of  Cilvinifm  and  Preadamifm.  Hi« 
converfion  was  not  thought  to  be  Cncere,  at  leaii  with 
regard  to  this  lad  herefy.  His  defire  to  be  the  head 
of  a  new  fed  is  evident ;  and  his  book  difcovera  his 
I  ambition ; 


diforder, 
Hi.i  ge- 
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ambition  1  for  he  there  pays  many  coitiplltnents  to  the  the  Jewa  to  Chri(l''anity  ;  a  method,  fays  Niceron, 
■  Jews,  and  invites  thiin  co  attend  his  leAuree.  Upon  which  will  not  Le  acceptable  to  many.  He  propofts 
his  return  to  Paris,  notwithftanding  the  earned  folici-  to  reduce  the  whole  ot  religion  to  a  bare  faith  or  bc- 
tations  of  his  holintfs  to  remain  at  Rome,  he  went  lief  in  Jefus  Chrift  ;  taking  it  for  granted,  without 
again  into  the  Prince  of  ConJe's  fcrvice  in  the  quahty  any  {ha<low  of  proof,  that  "  it  is  as  difficult  to  com- 
et librarian.  Some  time  after  he  retired  to  the  fcmi-  prehend  the  aiticlcs  of  ourfaith,  as  to  obferve  the  cere- 
n^xyJei  l^erlui,  where  he  died  the  3Cth  of  January  monies  of  Mofcs. — Frt<m  this  fchcme  (fr.ys  he)  there 
1676,  at  the  age  of  8:,  after  the  facrameiite  of  tlie  would  rifult  a  douhle  advantage  to  the  church  ;  the 
church  had  been  aiiminiftered  to  him.  Father  Simon  reunion  of  the  Jeics,  and  of  all  thofe  Chrifliaiis  who  are 
fays,  th--t  when  he  was  importuned  in  his  laft  moments  feparated  from  the  body  of  the  church."  Peyrcre,  w!;enhc 
to  retrad  the  opinion  which  he  had  formtd  refpefting  wrote  this  book,  was  a  Calvinift  ;  but  hi?  Calvinifin 
the  Prea  Samites,  his  anf.vcr  was,  Hi  quicunque  igno-  too  nearly  rcfcmbled  the  Dei  On  of  our  age.  He  con- 
run/,  bliifpi'ew.fint.  His  having  no  fixed  fentiments  of  felled  himfelf  that  his  reafon  for  quittinj^  the  Prote- 
religion  is  fuppofed  to  pro.  ced  more  from  a  peculiar  Ilnnts  wa^  on  account  of  their  bein^  the  firll  and  prin- 
tiirn  uf  iriin;!  than  n  corruption  of  the  heait;  for  good  cipal  oppoftr.s  of  his  book  concerning  the  Priadamitc*. 
nature,   fimpli.  ity  of  manners,   an  1  humanity,  feem  to  II    A  curious  and  tntertalning  aLCOunt  of  Greenland, 


have  'ormed  his  ch  raCler.  "  He  was.  fays  Niceron, 
a  man  ot  a  v-.-ry  equal  temper,  and  moll  a^reeahle  con- 
vcrfation.  He  w.n  a  little  too  fond,  however,  of  in- 
dulging his  wit,  which  fomciimes  bordered  on  raillery; 
but  he  to  )k  care  never  to  hurt  or  wound  the  feelin^v. 
of  h'S  neighbour.  As  to  his  learning,  it  was  extreme- 
ly limited.  He  knew  nothing  either  of  Greek  or 
Hebrew  ;  and  yet  he  ventured  to  give  a  new  interprg' 


printed  in  8vo,  1647.  When  he  was  alked,  on  occa- 
fion  of  this  work,  why  there  were  fo  many  witches  in 
the  north  I  he  replied,  "  It  is  be.  aufe  purt  of  the  pro- 
pcrty  of  thtfe  pretended  conjurers,  when  condemnetl 
to  fuller  death,  is  declared  to  belong  to  their  judges." 
III.  An  equally  interelling  account  of  Iceland,  1665, 
8vo.  IV.  A  letter  to  Philotimus,"  165S,  in  Svo,  in 
which  he   explains  the   reafon?  of  his  recantation,  &c. 


taiion  of  feveral  patTagts  of  the  facred  volume.     He     We  find  in  Moreri  the  following  epitaph  of  hi.Ti,  wiit- 
piqued   himfelt  on  his  knowledge  of  the   L:\tin  ;  but     ten  by  a  poet  of  his  own  times. 


exccptini;  a  few  poets  which  he  had  re:id,  he  was  by 
no  means  an  adept  in  that  lantjuage.  His  llyle  is  Teiy 
uneqiul ;  fom'.-times  too  fwclllng  and  pompous,  at  o- 
ther  times  low  and  grovelling."  Befides  the  work  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  has  left  behind  him,  I.  A  treatife 
atfuigubras  t  is  fcatce,  intitled,  I)u  rapptl  des  Ju'if!, 
1643,  in  8vo.  The  rccal  of  the  Ifraelitcs,  in  the  opi- 
nion  of  thi.'  writer,   will  be  not  only  of  a  fpiritiial  na- 


La  Peyrere  ici  git,  ce  ban  Ifraclite, 
Huguenot,  Catholique,  enfin  Prcadaraite  : 
Quatre  religious  lui  plurent  a  la  foi<;, 
Et  foil  indifference  etoit  ii  peu  comrr.une, 
Qu'apres  quacre-vingts  ansquil  eut  a  faire  ull 

choix, 
Le  bon  homine  partit,  &  n'en  choifit  pas  une. 
PEYR0NIU3    (Francis  de  I.1)    for  a  long  time 


ture,  but  they  will  !  e  reinllattd  in  the  temporal  blef-  praftifed  lurgery  at  P.iris  with  fuch  diftinguilheil  eclat, 
fings  which  they  enjoved  bc'ore  their  rejertion.  They  that  he  obtained  for  himfelf  the  appointment  of  firll  fur- 
will  again  lake  poffeflion  ot  the  holy  land,  which  will  geon  to  Louis  XV.  He  improved  this  favourable  fitua- 
refurae  its  former  fertility.  God  will  th.n  raife  up  to  tionwith  his  m.ijelly,  and  procured  to  liisprofeiTion  thole 
them  a  kinif  morejull,  and  more  viClorious,  than  any  hunours  which  had  the  ctFeil  to  quicken  its  progrefs,  anil 
of  their  former  fovereigns  had  been  Now,  though  all  thofe  ellabliihmrntj  which  contributed  to  extend  its  be- 
this  is  doiibtlefb  to  be  underllood  fplritually  of  Jefus  nefits.  The  RoyalColIegeo' Surgery  at  Paris  was  found' 
Chrill,  yet  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  alfo  cd  by  his  means  in  i  731,  was  enlightened  by  his  know- 
to  be  undtrllo.id  of  a  temporal  prince,  who  (hall  arife  led^e,  and  encouraged  by  his  inunificcnce.  At  hia 
tor  the  puraofe  of  effcAinj  the  tcmpir.l  deliverance  death,  which  happened  at  Vcrfailles  the  24th  of  April 
cf  the  Jew?! ;  ..nd  th.  t  tliis  prince  ihall  be  no  other  I747>  he  bequeathed  to  the  focletv  of  furgeons  ia 
thiin  the  king  of  France,  fcjr  the  following  re  ifons,  Paris  two  thir '.3  of  his  elTeils,  his  ellate  of  Marignf, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  carry  conviction  to  few  which  was  fold  to  the  king  for  2DC,co;  livreS;  and 
minds:  1.  15ecaufe  the  two  titles  of  Mojl  Chrlliinn,  his  library.  This  ufeiul  citizen  alfo  lett  to  the  focie- 
an  1  of  ElJejl  Soil  of  the  Church,  are  afcrihed  to  him  by  ty  of  furgeons  at  Montp^llicr  two  houfei,  fituated  in 
way  of  exccUence.  i.  Becaufj  it  is  prtfum  ble,  if  that  town,  with  1:0,000  livres,  fr;r  the  purpofc  of 
the  kings  of  France  polTcfa  the  viitue  of  curing  the  erefting  there  a  chlrur^jical  arnphithcatre.  He  ap- 
ftil  or  fcrc.tula,  which  can  only  a/Hicl  the  bo.iies  of  pointed  the  fame  fociety  ufiivtifsl  legatee  for  the  third 
the  Jews ;  th.it  they  will  likcwife  have  the  power  of  ot  l.ii  effetls  ;  and  all  thcfe  l-'g..cies  contain  claufes 
curing  their  oMlinate  incredulity  and  the  other  invc-  whofe  fole  object  is  to  promote  the  puhli;  irood,  the 
tcrate  dift-afe^  of  their  fouls.  3.  liecaiifc  the  kings  of  pcricclion  and  improveaent  of  furgery  ;  for  which  he 
France  have  for  their  arms  z  Jl-ur  Jr  luce  ;  and  be-  alw.iys  folicited  tlie  prnteCti.-ii  of  the  court.  At  tli; 
caufe  the  beauty  of  the  church  is  in  fcripture  compared  time  of  the  famous  difpc.te  betvvccn  the  phyficians  and 
to  the  hta'ity  of  lilies.  4.  Cnaiifc  it  ia  probable  that  furgeons,  he  entreated  the  Chancellor  d'AguelTan  to 
France  will  I  e  the  country  whither  the  Jews  fhall  tint  build  up  a  brazen  wall  between  the  two  1  odies.  "  I 
be  invited  to  come  and  cm' rare  the  Chriili«ii  faith,  will  d<i  fo,  replied  the  minillcr,  but  0:1  what  fide  ofthc 
and  whitlrrticy  (hall  u-tieat  from  the  perfecutiou  of  wall  Ihall  we  place  the  fii.k:"  Peyroiiius  afttrsvirds 
the  natioiH  that  have  dominion  over  them  ;  foi  France  Leliavcd  with  more  moderation.  -  He  was  a  philofo- 
IS  a  land  «t  ficcdtim,  ic  admits  of  no  llavcry,  and  pher  without  any  ollentation  ;  but  his  philofophy  was 
whocvir  touches  i|  \i  tree.  Peyrere,  alter  expLinuig  tempered  by  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  world 
his  ilrange    tylitin,  propofts  a  Oielhud  of  couvtilioy  and  with  the  court.     Ttie   acutenefs  auj  delicacy  of 
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*"»y  his  umlerftanding,  joined  to  his  natural  vivacity,  ren- 
Pczron.  ^'^'■S'l  Ji's  converfation  ac^reeable  ;  and  all  ihcfe  advan- 
_,y.._i  tapes  were  crowned  with  a  quality  Hill  more  valuable, 
an  uncommon  degree  of  fympathy  for  thofc  in  dirtrefs. 
He  was  no  fooner  known  to  be  at  his  eftate  in  the 
country,  than  his  houfe  was  filled  with  fick  people, 
who  came  to  him  from  the  dillance  or  7  or  8  leagues 
round  abnut.  He  had  once  a  plan  of  eftabllfhing,  on 
this  fpot,  :in  hofpital,  to  which  he  intended  to  retire, 
that  he  might  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
fervlce  of  the  poor. 

PEZAY  (N  Maffon,  marquis  of),  born  at  Paris, 
Tery  early  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  letters,  and 
afterwards,  went  into  the  army.  He  was  msile  a  cap- 
tain of  drajjoons  ;  and  hsd  the  honour  of  giving  fome 
lefTons  on  tjdics  to  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI.  Bting 
appointed  infpcv'lor  gtmral  of  fomc  coalling  vclFcIs, 
he  rcpnired  to  the  maritime  towns,  and  executed  his 
commillion  with  more  care  and  attention  than  was  to 
liave  been  expcfted  from  a  votary  of  the  mufts.  But 
as,  at  the  fame  time,  he  fliowcd  too  much  hau^htinefs, 
a  com;^bint  was  hrouglit  againll  him  to  the  court, 
and  he  w;is  banilhed  to  his  country-  feat,  where  he  died 
foon  after,  in  the  beginning;  of  1778.  He  was  the 
intimate* friend  and  c<)mp;inion  of  Dorat.  He  had 
ftudied,  and  fucccfsfully  imitated,  his  manner  of  wri- 
ting ;  but  his  pocmii  have  more  delicacy,  and  are  Itfs 
disfigured  with  trifling  converfations  of  gallnntry.  He 
has  Ictt  behind  him,  1.  A  tranflation  of  Catullus, 
which  is  not  much  elte^tned.  2.  Les  Soirees  Hclve- 
tiennes,  Alfacienne«,&  Franc-Comtoifes,  in  8vo,  1770; 
a  work  very  agreeably  diverfified,  full  of  charming 
landfcapcs,  hut  wiittcn  with  too  little  accuracy.  3. 
Les  Soirees  Proveni,ales,  in  manufcript,  which  are  fai,) 
to  !>e  nowife  infttior  in  merit  to  the  foiegoing  ones. 
4.  La  Rofiere  de  Sulency  ;  a  paftoral  in  three  afts,  an  i 
which  has  been  performed  with  iuccefs  on  the  Italian 
theaties.  5.  Les  tampafjnts  de  Mailebois,  in  3  vols 
4to,  and  a  volume  of  maps. 

PEZENAS,  n  place  in  France  about  24  miles  from 
Montpellier.  The  foil  ab.iut  it  is  fandy.  The  rock 
IS  limellonc.  The  fields  are  o;)en,  and  produce  corn, 
wine,  and  oil.  There  are  to  be  fecn  at  this  place  the 
cxtcnfive  ruins  of  a  c  iftle,  which  formerly  belon;^ed  to 
the  Montmorency  family.  This  ftrong  fortrefs  was 
hewn  out  of  the  rock  on  which  it  (lands,  and  appears 
to  have  been  complicated  and  full  of  art.  The  walls 
are  lofty,  and  above  8  feet  in  thickntfs.  The  rock, 
which  is  perpendicular,  is  a  mafs  of  fhells,  fuch  as 
turbinx,  oyfters,  cockles,  with  a  calcareous  cement. 
From  hence  the  circumjacent  phin,  decked  with  luxuri- 
ant verdure,  and  (hut  in  by  rugged  mountains,  affords  a 
reoft  dchVhtful  profpcc^.   E.Long.  3. 3 5.  N.Lat.43. 18. 

PEZIZA,  cup-mufiiroom,  in  botany;  a  genus  of 
the  natural  order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptoga- 
ini.i  clafft  of  plants.  '1  he  fungus  campanulated  and 
ftflile.      Linnsus  enumerates  8  fpecics. 

PEZRON  (Paul),  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
Frenihman,  born  at  Hennebon  in  Brittany  in  16^9, 
and  admitted  into  the  oider  of  Citeaux  in  1660.  He 
was  a  great  antiquary,  and  was  indefatigable  in  trace-' 
ing  the  origin  ot  ihc  bnguage  of  the  Goths  ;  the  re- 
fult  of  which  was,  tliat  he  was  led  to  efpoufe  a  fyftcm 
of  the  world's  bting  much  more  ancient  than  modern 
chionologers  have  fuppofed.     This  he  cummuuicated 
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to  the  public  in  a  treatife  printed  at  Paris  in  1687,    Phu 
4to,   intitled,   T/.'C  aniiquily   of  Time,  rejlorcd  and  de-         II 
ffniied  againjl  the  Jews  and  modern  chrono/ogert.     This 
book  of  Perron's  was  extremely  adrn'red  for  the  in-        '' 
genuiiy  and  learning  in  it  ;  yet  caufed  no  fmall  alarm 
among  the  religious,  againll  whom  he  neverthclefs  de- 
fended  his  opinions.     He  went  through  feveral  promo- 
tions, the  laft  of  which  was  to  the  abbey  of  Charnioye, 
to  which  he  was  nominated  by  the  king  ;  and  died  in 
1706. 

PHACA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decandiia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  ^zd  order, 
Papileonacte.     The'iegumen  is  iemibilocular. 

PHAIA,  a  famous  fow  which  inicftcd  the  neii^h. 
bourhood  of  Cromyon.  Thefeus  deftroyed  it  as  he 
was  travelling  from  Trocztne  to  Athens  to  make  him- 
felf known  to  his  father.  Some  imagine  that  the  boar 
of  Calydon  fprang  from  this  fow.  According  to  fome 
authors,  Pha;a  was  a  woman  who  prollituttd  herlelf  to 
I'hangers,  whom  (lie  muidcred,  and  afterwards  plun- 
dered. 

PHiEACIA,  one  of  the  names  of  the  ifland  Cor- 
cyra,  (Homer,  Stephanus).  Phiacet  the  people, 
(Ovid),  noted  for  their  indolence  and  luxury  :  hence 
Horace  ufes  Ph.tnx  for  a  perfon  indolent  and  fleck  ; 
and  hence  arofe  their  infolence  and  pride,  ( Arillotle). 
The  ifland  was  famous  for  producing  large  qu  mtities 
of  the  fineft  fl4Voured  apples,  (Ovid,  Juvenal,  Proper- 
tius). 

PH.£DON,  a  difciple  of  Socrates,  who  had  been 
feized  by  pirates  in  his  youth  ;  and  the  philofopher, 
who  feemed  to  difcover  fomething  uncommon  and 
promifing  in  his  countenance,  bought  his  liberty  for  a 
fum  of  money,  and  ever  after  elletnicd  liim.  l'ha;don, 
after  Socrates's  death,  returned  toElis  his  native  coun- 
try, where  he  founded  a  feft  of  philofophers  who  com- 
pofed  what  was  cdlcd  the  Elinc  fchool.  'Ihe  name  of 
Phaedon  is  affixed  tu  one  of  Plato's  dialogues. 

PHiEDRA  (fah.  hilt.)  was  a  d»ujhtcr  of  Minos  and 
Pafiphac  ;  (he  married  Thefeus,  by  whom  Ihe  was  the 
mother  of  Acanias  and  Demophoon.  They  had  already 
lived  for  fome  time  in  conjugal  felicity,  when  \'enus, 
who  hated  all  the  defcendants  of  Apollo,  becaufe  he 
had  difcovered  her  amours  with  Mars,  infpired  Plia:  Ira 
with  the  flrongeft  paflTion  for  Hippolytus  the  fon  of 
Thefeus,  by  the  amazon  Hippolyte.  This  pafTion  (lie 
long  attempted  to  ft'fle,  but  in  vain;  and  therefore,  in 
the  abfence  of  'I'hefeus,  (he  addrelfed  Hippolytus  with 
all  the  impatience  of  defponding  love.  He  rejefted 
her  with  horror  and  dlld.iin.  She,  however,  incenfed 
by  the  reception  fhe  had  met,  refolved  to  punilh  his 
coldnefs  and  refufsl ;  and  at  the  return  of  Thefeus  (he 
accufcd  Hippolytus  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  He 
liftcned  to  her  accuiation  ;  and  without  heating  Hip- 
polytus's  defence,  be  bani(hed  him  from  bis  kingdom, 
and  implored  Neptune,  who  had  prorr.ifed  to  grant 
three  of  his  requetts,  to  puni(h  hini  in  an  exemplary 
manner.  As  Hippolytus  (led  from  Athens,  his  horfes 
were  fuddenly  terrified  by  a  fea  montter,  which  Ncp- 
tutie  had  ftnt  on  the  Ihore  ;  and  fee  was  thus  dragged 
through  precipices  and  over  rocks,  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  bis  horfe?,  and  crufheJ  under  the  wheels 
of  his  chariot.  Whei\  his  tragical  end  was  known  at 
Athens,  Phasdra  conteffed  her  crime,  aad  hung  her- 
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tdrus  felf  in  defpair,  unable  to  furvive  one  whofe  death  her 
II  extreme  guilt  had  occafioned.  The  death  of  Hippo- 
''°°'  lytuB,  and  the  infamous  paffion  of  Phcedra,  is  the  fub- 
^  jeft  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  of  Seneca. 
She  was  buried  at  TrcEztne,  where  her  tomb  was  ftill 
to  be  feen  in  the  age  of  the  geographer  Paufanias, 
ne»r  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  (he  had  built  to  ren- 
der the  goddefs  favourable  to  her  inceftuous  paffion. 
Near  her  tomb  was  a  myrtle,  whofe  leaves  were  full 
of  fmall  holes,  which,  it  was  reported,  Ph<edra  had 
done  with  a  hair  pin,  when  the  vehemence  of  her  j^af- 
fion  h-.<l  rendered  her  melancholy  and  almoll  defperate. 
She  w:is  reprefented  in  a  pointing  in  Apollo's  temple 
at  Delphi,  as  fufpendcd  in  the  air,  while  her  filler 
Ariadne  flood  near  to  her,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
ber. 

PHvEDRUS,  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  who  com- 
pofed  five  books  of  fables,  in  Iambic  verfe.  He  was  a 
Thracian  ;  and  was  born,  as  there  is  reafon  to  conclude, 
fome  years  before  Julius  Caefar  made  himfdf  mafter  of 
the  Roman  empire.  How  he  came  into  the  fervice  of 
Auguftus  is  not  known:  but  his  being  called  y/i/?(//7uj'j 
freidman  in  the  title  of  the  book,  fiiows  that  he  had 
been  that  emperor's  (lave.  The  fables  of  Phxdrus  are 
valued  for  their  wit  and  good  fenfe,  exprefTed  in  very 
pure  and  elcjfant  language  :  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  remained  buri«l  in  libraries  altogether  unknown 
to  the  public,  until  they  were  difcovered  and  publiflied 
by  Peter  Pithou,  or  Pithceus,  a  learned  French  gentle- 
man, toward  the  clofe  of  the  i6th  century. 

PHiEDRUs  (Thomas)  was  a  profelFor  of  eloquence 
at  Rome,  e3rl)  in  the  i6th  century.  He  was  canon 
of  Lateran,  and  keeper  of  the  library  in  the  Vatican. 
He  owed  his  rife  to  the  afting  of  Seneca's  Hippclitus, 
in  which  he  performed  the  part  of  Phs^.ra  ;  from 
whence  he  ever  after  got  the  name  of  Phijrus.  Eraf- 
muR,  who  tells  this,  fays  he  had  it  from  cardinal  Ra- 
phael Georgianus,  in  whofe  court-yard,  before  the 
palace,  that  tra,,'edy  was  afted.  The  caiife  of  his  death 
was  very  remarkable  ;  for  as  he  was  tiding  through 
the  city  on  a  mule,  he  met  a  cart  drawn  by  wild  oxen, 
and  was  thrown  by  hia  rcule,  who  took  fright  at  them. 
Though  corpulent,  the  cart  fortunately  paffed  over 
him  without  doing  him  any  hurt,  as  he  tell  in  the 
fpace  between  the  wheels  ;  but  fright  and  the  fall  to- 
gether fpoiied  the  whole  mafs  of  his  hLjod  fo  much, 
that  he  contrafted  a  diltemper,  of  which,  after  lan- 
guifliing  fome  time,  he  died  under  the  age  of  50.  If 
he  had  lived,  he  would  moll  probably  h.ive  become  anau- 
thor;  and  perhaps,  adds  13ayle,  have  confirmed  what  has 
been  obfervcd  of  him,  that  his  tongue  waj  better  than 
his  pen.  The  obfervation  was  made  by  Erafmus,  who 
tells  us,  that  he  knew  and  loved  him  ;  and  owns  that 
he  was  called  the  Cicero  of  his  time.  Janus  Parrha- 
fius,  his  colleague,  was  much  grieved  at  hia  death,  and 
gave  the  titles  of  feveral  works,  which  were  alraoft 
ready  for  puMic  view. 

PHiENOMENON,  in  philofophy,  denotes  any 
remarkable  appearance,  whether  in  the  heavens  or 
earth,  and  whether  difcovered  by  obfervation  or  expe- 
riment. 

PHAETON,  in  fabulous  hillory,  was  the  fon  of  the 
Sun,  or  Phoebus  and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Occanides. 
lie  wag  foa  of  Cephalus  and  Aurora,  according  to  He. 
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fiod  and  Paufanias  ;  or  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus.  He  is,  however,  more  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  to  be  the  fon  of  PhcebHs  and 
Clymene.  He  was  naturally  of  a  lively  difpofition, 
and  a  handfome  figure.  Venus  became  enamoured  of 
him,  and  entrulled  him  with  the  care  of  one  of  her 
temples.  This  diftinguilhing  favour  of  the  goddefs 
rendered  him  vain  and  afpiring  ;  and  when  Epaphus, 
the  fon  of  lo,  had  told  him,  to  check  his  pride,  that 
he  was  not  the  fon  of  Pho^hus,  Phaeton  refolvcd  to 
know  his  true  origin,  and  at  the  inlligation  of  his  mo- 
ther he  vifited  the  palace  of  the  fun.  He  begged 
Phoebus,  that  if  he  really  were  his  father  he  would  give 
him  inconteftable  proofs  of  his  paternal  tendernefs,  and 
convince  the  world  of  his  legitim>.cy.  Pboebus  re- 
ceived him  with  great  tendernefs,  and  fwore  by  Styx 
to  grant  whatever  he  rcqueftcd  as  a  proof  of  his  ac- 
knowledging him  for  his  Ion.  The  youth  boldly  allc- 
ed  the  direclion  of  the  chariot  of  the  fun  for  one  day. 
His  tather,  grieved  and  furprifed  at  this  demand,  ufed 
all  his  arguments  to  difTuade  hira  from  the  ralh  at- 
tempt ;  but  all  was  in  vain  :  and  being  by  his  oath  re- 
duced to  fubmic  to  his  obllinacy,  entrulled  him  with 
the  reins,  after  he  had  directed  him  how  to  ufe  them. 
The  young  adventurer  was  however  foon  fcnfible  of  his 
madnefs.  He  was  unable  tu  guide  the  fiery  deeds  ; 
and  loofing  the  reins,  Jiipiter,  to  prevent  his  conf;i- 
ming  the  heavens  and  earth,  Ihuck  him  with  a  thim- 
derbolt,  and  hurled  him  from  his  feat  into  the  river 
Erirfanus  or  Po.  His  fillets  Phnethufa,  Lamhetia,  and 
Phoebe,  lamenting  his  lofs  upon  its  banks,  were  changed 
by  the  goils  into  blaek  poplar  trees;  and  Cycnus  king 
of  Liguria,  alfo  grieving  at  his  fate,  was  transformed 
into  a  fwan. 

The  poets  fay,  that  while  Phaeton  was  driving  the 
chariot  of  his  father,  the  blood  of  the  Ethiopians  was 
dried  up  ;  and  their  fldn  bec^.ne  black  ;  a  colour  which 
is  ftill  prefcrved  among  the  greatelt  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  torrid  zone.  The  territoiies  of  Libya 
were  alfo,  they  tell  us,  parched  up,  on  account  of  their 
too  great  vicinity  to  the  fun  ;  and  ever  finco,  Africa, 
unable  to  recover  her  original  verdure  and  fruitfulnefs. 
has  exhibited  a  fandy  country  and  uncultivated  wailc. 
According  to  thofe  who  explain  this  poetical  fable. 
Phaeton  was  a  Ligurian  prince,  who  ftudied  a{lrono« 
my,  and  in  whofe  age  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pd 
was  vifited  with  uncommon  heats. 

Phaeton,    in    ornithology,    a  genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  anfcres;  the  charaflers  of  which  ■ 
are  :    The  bill  is  (harp,  itraight,  and  pointed;   the  nof- 
trils  are  oblong,  and  the  hinder  toe  is  turned  forward. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  v\x. 

1.  The  demerfus,  or  red-footed  pinguin,  has  a  thick,, 
arched,  red  bill  ;  the  heaJ,  l.liid-part  of  the  neck,  and 
the  back,  of  a  dulky  purplllb  hue,  and  brcatl  and  belly 
white;  brown  wings,  with  the  tips  of  the  feathers  white; 
inftcad  of  a  lali,  a  few  black  brillles  ;  and  red  legs.  It 
is  found  on  Pinguin  Ifle,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
is  common  all  over  the  South  Seas,  and  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  goofe. 

2.  The  ethereus,  or  tropic  bird;  Is  about  the  fiz«  of 
a  partridge,  and  has  very  long  wings.    The  bill  is  red, 
with  an  angle  under  the  lower  mandible.     T!ie  eyes  ■ 
are  cngompafTed  with  black,  which  ends  in  a  point  to- 
wards i 
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l»:^.>n.  warda  th^'  back  of  th*  head.  T!iree  or  four  of  the 
»  larger  qmll  teail.ers,  towards  their  ends,  are  tilailt,  ti[^- 
peJ  witli  white  ;  all  llie  rell  of  tlie  bird  is  whitt, 
except  the  back,  which  is  varie»ratcj  with  curved  lines 
of  bl.ick.  The  le;,s  ;in  J  feet  arc  of  a  vermilion  red.  The 
toes  are  webhed.  The  t.i'lcoiifitts  of  two  long  llraight 
narrow  fealheis,  almoft  of  equal  breadth  fiom  their 
quills  to  their  points.   See  Pliiic  CCCLXXXIX. 

•'  The  name  lroJ>u:  bird  (,fays  Litham),  ^ivcu  to  this 
ptn\i«,  arifi's  from  its  belnj;  chiefly  found  within  the 

^  tiopic  circles;   but  we   are  not  to  ci^nclu^'.o,   that  they 

never  llray  voluntarily,  or  are  driven  beyond  them  ; 
for  we  have  mct'with  a  fewinftin.ea  to  piovc  the  con- 
trary ( \).  It  19,  however,  fo  generally  found  within 
the  tropical  limits,  that  the  fi^ht  of  this  bird  alone  is 
fiifficient  to  inform  the  mariner  of  a  very  near  ap;}ro;ich 
to  if  not  his  entrance  therein.  It  has  alfo  been  thouj^ht 
lo  portend  the  contiguity  of  LndiB);  but  this  has 
t>ilcn proved  fallacious,  as  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  at 
very  great  diflances  therefrom.  The  fli;;ht  et  this  bird 
ii  often  to  a  pro.ligious  height;  hut  at  ocher  times  it  is 
feen,  along  with  the  frigate  pelcan,  booly,  and  other 
b'Vs,  attending  the  flying  fiihes  atilieir  rife  from  the 
water,  driven  from  their  native  element  into  the  air  by 
their  w«tery  enemies,  the  ihark(c),  porpofe,  albicore, 
bonito,  and  dolphin,  whi  h  purine  them  beneath,  and 
prey  upon  them.  Thefe  birds  arc  foinelimcs  obferved 
to  rell  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  have  been  now 
and  then  feen  in  calm  weather  upon  the  backs  of  the 
drowfy  tortoifes,  fupinely  floating  in  the  fea,  fo  that 
they  have  been  eafily  taken  by  the  long  boat  manned. 
On  fhorc  they  will  perch  on  trees ;  and  are  faid  to 
breed  in  the  woods,  on  the  ground  beneath  them. 
They  have  been  met  with  in  plenty  on  the  iflands  of 
St  Helena,  Afcenfion,  Mauritius,  New  Holland,  and 
various  places  in  the  South  Seas  ;  but  in  no  place  fo 
numerous  as  at  Palmerfton  liland,  where  thefe  birds, 
as  will  as  the  frigates,  were  in  fuch  plenty,  that  the 
trees  were  abfolutely  loaded  with  them,  and  fo  tame, 
that  they  fuffcred  thenifelves  to  be  taken  olTthe  boughs 
with  the  hand.  At  Oiahtite,  and  in  the  Friendly  ifles, 
flie  natives  give  them  the  lumes  ot  hain^oo  and  loo/aiee. 

"As  the  tropic  bird  fheds  the  long  tail  feathers  every 
year,  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  ifles  as  they  frequent, 
colleil  and  make  ufe  of  them  by  way  of  ornament  in 
various  nianners  ;  they  are  worn  in  the  caps  of  the 
Sandwich  ilLiKlcr.s,  being  in  great  plenty  at  I'aboora, 
as  alfo  in  various  partsof  their  drtfs;  but  in  none  more 
coiifpici'ous  than  in   the  mourning  garment  of  Ota- 
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heite,  in  which  Irtind   numbers  are  piekH  tip  in  the    PI'KtoB. 
mountainous  parts,   where    it  alfo  breeds.      The   llelU  »  ' 

cannot  be  called  good,  but  was  found  fufTiciently  ac- 
ceptable to  thofe  who  had  long  been  conlinc  1  to  falc 
provifion^,  and  in  which  circumllance  the  failors  did 
not  defpife  it." 

There  ia  a  variety  of  this  bird  called  by  Latliam 
the  tvhili  tropic  iirj.  It  is  lefs  thjn  the  one  we  h.ivc 
already  defcribed,  and  is  foiiud  in  as  m.iiiy  places 
as  it.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  in  general  of  « 
lilvery  while.  The  yellow  tropic  birlis  a  luriher  va- 
riety of  the  fame  fpecics,  the  plumage  being  of  a  yeU 
lowilh  white.  TUefe  differences,  Mr  Latham  thinks, 
arife  merely  from  age,  if  they  are  not  the  diliinguiih- 
ing  mark  of  fex. 

3.  The  1  lack-billed  tropic  bird  is  fmallcr  than  any 
of  the  former.  The  bill  is  black  ;  the  plumage  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  and  wings  is  llrlatcd,  partly 
black  and  partly  white  ;  before  the  eye  there  is  a  large 
crefceot  ol'  black,  behind  it  is  a  ilreak  of  the  fame  ; 
the  forehead  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
of  a  pure  white  colour  }  the  quills  and  tail  are  marked 
as  the  upper  parts,  but  the  ends  of  the  fiift  are  white, 
and  moft  of  the  feathers  of  the  lill  are  marked  with 
dulky  black  at  the  tips;  the  fides  over  Uie  thighs  are 
ftriated  with  black  anvl  white  ;  the  legs  are  black. 
One  of  thefe  was  found  at  Turtle  .ind  Palmerftoa 
ifland«,  in  the  South  Seas,  and  is  in  the  poireHiou  of 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks. 

4.  The  red-tailed  tropic  bird  is  in  length  about  two 
feet  ten  inches,  of  which  the  two  tail  leatheis  alone 
meafure  one  foot  nine  inches.  The  bill  is  red  ;  the 
plumai^e  white,  tinged  of  an  elegant  pale  rofc-colour  ; 
the  crefccnt  over  the  eyes  is  fom.-what  abrupt  in  the 
middle  ;  the  ends  ot  the  fcapulars  are  marked  witli 
black.  This  bird  is  dillinguiflicd  from  others  by  two 
middle  Icng  tail  feathers,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  deep 
red  c(dour,  except  the  Ihafts  and  bafe,  which  are  black; 
the  fi  !ei  over  the  thighs  are  dufliy  ;  and  the  legs  are 
black. 

"  This  fpecies  (fays Latham)  is  met  with  frequent* 
ly  at  large  as  the  others,  but  does  not  ftcm  to  be  fo 
far  fpiead.  Our  nayigatois  met  with  them  in  various 
places,  though  they  were  fcldom  feen  by  them  on  Ihore 
except  in  the  breeding  feafon,  which  is  in  Septi-mber 
and  Oftober.  They  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
illand  of  Mauritius,  where  they  m.-.ke  the  nelt  In  hol- 
lo .vs  in  the  ground  under  the  trees  ;  the  eggs  are  two 
in  numi>er,  of  a  yellowKh  white   marked  with  rufous 

fpotl. 


(a)  "  Dr  Forfter  obferves,  that  they  are  never  feen  beyond  j8  degrees  of  latitude  ;  but  others  talk  of  their 
fpreading  far  beyond  it.  In  lat.  ^2.  45.  Ell.  N<irr.  ii.  p.  64.-33.  '°-  ^  Cuok's  la/}  Foy.  iii.  p.  1  78. — 38.  ^4. 
S.  Pa'k.  Vol  P-  '  ^*- — 38-  29-  S.  H'l'wkef.  Vdy.  iii.  p.  77.  This  is  mentioned  as  not  being  common  ;  but 
Kdim  fays  he  met  with  thefe  in  40  decrees  north.  See  Trav.  i.  p.  22. — And  a  fii^nd  of  mine  aifured  me, 
that  he  fiw  one  in  latitude  47^  north  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  obferved,  that  it  was  the  lirll  inltance  he  bad 
ever  known  of  f-ich  a  circumllance. 

(b")  ''  UHoa's  Fay.  ii.  p.  301.  He  obferves,  that  they  feldom  are  met  with  above  eight  or  ten  leagues 
from  land. 

(c)  "  Squalus  condudur,  delflrnus  phocrmt, /comber  thynnus,  fcomber  pe/am-t,  delph'mus  coryphenn.  See  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  Ixviii.  p.  foD.  It  is  there  obferved,  that  the  flying  fifli  is  able  to  fly  60  or  more  yarfis  at  one  ftretch, 
and  repeat  it  a  fecund  or  even  a  third  time,  only  the  flighttll  momentary  touch  of  the  furface  that  can  be 
conceived  intervening ;  aad  it  is  commun  in  tkefe  dight«  for  ihtm  to  fl/  a^aiiu^  iliip«,  or  fail  on  the  deck. 
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fpots.  The  fame  author  gives  an  aecennt  of  the  either  laeves  with  fmooth  backs,  or  criftatae  dorfo  with  Phalana. 
introduAion  of  paradiie  prAcklog  into  the  ifland  of  «  kind  of  creft  or  tuft  of  hair  on  the  back.  3.  The  —~^r~^ 
Bourbon,  from  whence  they  fpread  into  that  of  Mau-  noftuse,  whofe  wings  are  incumhent  zs  in  the  bomby- 
ritius  J  at  firll  intended  for  the  very  ufeful  purpofe  of  ces,  from  which  they  differ  chiefly  in  the  formition  of 
deftroying  the  lociifts  and  gralhopperB,  which  fwirmed  the  antenna:,  which  are  cetaceous.  The  notiui  are 
there  to  a  great  dc^;ri^e  :  the  ref  lit  of  their  prodigious  either  elingues,  wanting  tongues,  or  fpirih'nRUcs  ha- 
increafe,  anj  the  unlocked  tor  confequcnce  of  it,  he  ving  fpital  tongues.  4.  The  geometric,  whofe  wiuf^s 
hae  likewife  mentioned.  Thefe  birds,  we  are  told,  when  at  reft  are  exte.jded  horizontally  :  the  antennas 
ore  great  ent'tTu'eb  to  the  tropic  birds,  ocular  de-  in  one  fu'idivifion  of  this  feftion  are  ptiliiiated,  in  an- 
monfiration  ot  which  was  had  tiy  M.  de  Qucrhoent ;  other  cetaceous;  the  under  wings  in  ca;h  of  thtfe  di- 
for,  being  feated  beneath  a  iree  in  which  wne  perch-     vifiorn*  are  either  angulated,  or  round  with  entire  edges. 

'       '  ^.  The  tortrices.     The  win^s    are  exceeding  oLtofe, 

their  exterior  rriargin  is  curve,  and  declines  towards 
the  fides  of  the  body.  They  have  fhort  palpi.  6  The 
pyralidts.  The  inner  margins  of  the  wings  in  this 
feAion  are  laid  one  over  the  oth«  ;  the  wiiig-s  them- 
felves  decline  a  little  towiirds  the  fides  of  the  body, 


ed  a  number  of  the  grackles,  he  obferved  a  tropic  bird 
come  to  its  hole,  in  orucr  to  go  to  the  neft  ;  but  the 
grackles  attacked  the  bird  all  at  once,  and  obliged  it 
to  fly  off;  it  then  returned  with  its  confort  in  com. 
pany,  but  without  efteft,  as  they  were  both  driven 
awsy,  as  the  fin^de  one  had  been  before  ;  when  the 


grackles  returned  to  their  tree,  and  the  fpeftator  left     and  in  (liape  lefembje  a  delta  ;  they  have  confiderable 


thctn  in  that  fituation. 

"  This  fpecies  of  tropic  bird  hae  been  met  with  in 
feveral  places  of  the  South  Seas  ;  very  common  at  Pal- 
merfton  and  Turtle  ifl.\nd8  ;  at  Hervey's  ifland  in  the 
greatefl  plenty,  an  1  of  which  confiderable  numbers 
were  killed  for  provifions  ;  and  here  alfo  they  make 
the  nelts  in  the  fnme  manner  as  at  Mauritius.  The 
name  it  is  known  by  at  Otaheite  and  the  Friendly  ifles 
is  tifOKigge  and  tottn"    See  Diomedea  and  Pingui*. 

PHAGEDjENA,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  corro- 
ding ulcer. 

PHAGEDENIC  MEDicrsEs,  thofe  ufcd  to  eat  off 
proud  or  fungous  fiefti;  fuch  as  are  all  the  caulHcs. 

PuAiiEDRNic  IVuler,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  a  water 
made  from  quicklime  and  fublimrite  ;  and  is  very  efH- 
cacious  in  the  cure  of  phagedenic  ulcers.  To  pre- 
pare this  wjter,  put  two  pounds  of  frefh  quicklime 
in  a  large  earthen  pan,  and  pour  upon  it  a'lout  ten 
pounds  of  rain-water;  let  them  fland  together  for  two 
days,  flirring  them  frequently  :  at  laft  leave  the  lime 
to  fettle  well,  then  pour  off  the  water  by  inclination, 
Jiltrate  k,  and  put  it  up  in  a  glafs  bottle,  a'Wing  to  it 
an  ounce  of  corrofivc  fiiblimate  in  powder;  which 
from  whi(e  becomes  yellow,  and  finks  to  the  bottom 
cf  the  vefTcl.  The  water  being  fettled,  is  fit  for  ufe 
in  the  cleaufing  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  to  eat  off 
fupirfliious  flefh,  and  tfpecially  in  gangrenes;  in  which 
cafe  may  be  added  to  it  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  fpirit 
of  wine 

PHAL.£NA,  the  Moth,  in  zooloijy,  a  genus  of 
infcitg  bcloii  m^  to  the  order  of  lepii!optera.  The 
feelers  are  cetaLeous,  and  taper  gr^idually  towards  the 
points  ;   the  wings  arc  often  bent  ba  kwruils. 

Barbut  divides  this  geuus  into  eight  families,  and 
ife  are  told  that  there  are  no  Icfs  than  460  fpecies.  I'he 
names  of  the  fevtr.d  families  are  given  by  Barbut  as 
follows:  I.  The  attaci,  whofe  wings  incline  down- 
ward and  are  fpread  open  :  they  havt-  pectinated  an- 
tenna; without  a  tongue,  or  peflinalid  autmni  with  a 
fpiral  tongue,  or  cetaceous  antepn;E  with  a  fpiral  tongue. 
2.  Thi-  bomlycee,  whofe  wings  c^'ver  the  body  in  a  po- 
fition  nearly  horizontal,  and  which  have  peftinatedan- 
tennx.  Thry  are  either  elingues,  which  want  the 
tongue,  or  have  it  fo  ftioit  as  not  to  he  manifelUy 
fpiral  ;  their  wings  are  either  reverfed  or  dcflcdted  : 
or  fpirilingues,  which  have  a  fpiral  tongue  i  and  arc 


palpi  of  different  forms.  7.  The  tineiE.  7'lie  wings 
are  wrapped  up  or  folded  round  the  body,  fo  as  to  give 
the  infeft  a  cylindrical  form;  the  forehead  iS  (tretched 
out  or  advanced  forwards.  8.  The  alucits.  The  wings 
of  this  divifion  are  fplit,  or  divided  into  branches  al- 
moit  to  ttieif  bafe. 

The  caterpillars  of  this  genus  vary  much  as  to  fize, 
and  confiderahly  as  to  their  fhape  and  number  of  feet. 
It  is  remarkiblc,  that  caterpillars  of  almoft  every  fpe- 
cies of  this  genus  are  found  with  10,  12,  14,  and  16 
feet.  The  lad  are  the  mull  common  and  the  largeft  ; 
thofe  of  1  o  and  1  2  feel  arc  called  geomclrx.  "  Amongft 
the  geomrtrx  caterpi!I.;rs  (fays  Barbut)  there  are  fome 
very  fiiigular,  whether  for  their  colour,  or  the  tiibcr- 
cula  which  they  bear,  or  laftly  for  the  difference  of 
their  attitudes.  Many  refemble  fmall  branches  orbits 
of  dry  wood  ;  and  th  it  refemblance  may  be  a  means  of 
faving  many  of  thofe  infcAs  from  the  voracioufnefs  of 
birds,  who  do  not  fo  eafrly  difi  ern  tbem.  Other  eater- 
pill  irs  are  very  hairy,  while  feveral  are  quite  fmooth  ; 
the  latter  have  a  cleanlier  look,  whereas  the  hairy  ores 
have  fomtthing  hideous,  and  may  even  be  hurtful  when 
touched. 

"  All  the  caterpillars  of  phahenx,  after  having  feve- 
ral times  call  their  (lough,  fpin  their  cod,  in  which 
they  iire  transformed  to  chryfalids.  But  the  texture 
of  the  cod,  the  finenefs  of  the  thread  of  which  it  is 
compofcd,  and  the  different  matters  joined  to  the 
threads,  are  infin-tely  various. 

••  The  chryfillds  of  phalxiiae  are  generally  oblong 
ovals,  not  aiiguloiis  as  thofe  of  butterfl  es,  nor  fo  foon 
transformed  to  perfeft  inftds.  '1  hey  remain  a  ir.uch 
longer  time  within  the  cod,  the  greateft  ]'art  not  co- 
ming forth  till  the  enfulng  year.  Some  I  hive  met 
with  that  remained  in  that  itale  during  two  or  three 
years  fucccffively.  Heat  or  cold  contribute  greatly  ta 
forw.'rd  or  put  back  thcii  final  mctiimorphofis  ;  a  fait 
which  may  be  afcrtaine.l  by  procuring  them  a  certain 
degree  of  moderate  heat,  by  which  means  one  may  fee 
phalsenx  brought  forth  upon  one's  mantle-piece  in  the 
depth  of  winter. 

"  The  piialxns  or  perfeft  infcAs  fprung  from  thofe 
cods,  are  generally  more  cliimfy  sud  heavy  than  but- 
terflies ;  their  colours  are  likf  wife  more  brown,  dim, 
and  obfcure,  thoii'xh  th-  re  art  fome  phalarnsr  whofe  co- 
lotire  are  verj  lively  and  brilLant.     Several  of  them 
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Phalsna.  fly  only  in  tlie  evenin?,  keepinff  quiet  and  clofe  under 
•  leavi-9  in  the  daytime  ;  and  tliia  lias  induced  fome  au- 
tliors.  to  fjive  tlitm  tlie  name  of  ni^ht  buitirflies.  In 
fummer  evenings  they  find  their  way  into  loom'i,  at- 
trafteJ  Uy  the  lights  rnuml  which  they  are  fecn  to 
hovf.r.  And  indeed  a  fure  method  of  catchinaf  a  great 
number  of  phalxnx-  is  to  hunt  them  by  night  in  a 
bower  with  a  lantern.  They  all  refort  to  the  light 
of  the  lantern,  about  which  great  numbers  of  them 
may  be  caught. 

"  A  remarkable  circumftance  has  been  ohferved  of 
thefe  phaiiensc,  which  is,  that  the  females  of  fome  of 
ihem  are  without  winp^s.  By  tlieir  looks  they  never 
would  be  taken  for  phalxns.  They  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large,  fliort,  fix-legged,  creeping  animal, 
while  their  male  ijwjnged  and  active.  Yet  this  heavy 
creature  is  a  real  phalxna,  eafily  diftinguillied  liy  its 
antenna.  It  even  has  wings,  but  fo  fliort  that  they 
are  no  more  than  fmall  protuberances  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  thorax,  and  that  appear  quite  ufelefs. 
Thofe  ptnlxnK  whofe  females  are  deftitute  of  wings 
are  genernlly  in  the  number  of  thofe  whofe  antenna 
r.re  pectinated.  The  unwingc  !  females  have  antennae 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  males,  but  with  fhortcr  beards 
only.  Their  body  is  alfo  charged  v\ith  fcales,  the  cha- 
rafterlilic  of  infcfts  of  this  order." 

To  defcribe  every  fpecie?  of  this  extenfive  genus 
■would  be  impolTible  ;  we  fh.ill  therefore  only  take  no- 
tice of  a  very  few,  of  wLiich  we  have  given  engra- 
vings. 

The  phalasna  attacus  pavonia  minor.  See  N"  i. 
Plate  CCCLXXXIX.  The  wings  of  this  infed, 
fays  Barhut,  are  brown,  undulated,  and  Tariegated, 
having  fome  grey  in  the  middle,  and  a  margin  one 
line  broad  ;  in  its  colour  ycllowifli  grey.  The  under 
part  has  more  of  the  grey  caft,  but  the  extremities  of 
the  wings  before  the  margin  have  a  brond  band  of 
_  brown.  The  four  wings,  as  well  above  as  beneath, 
have  each  a  large  eye,  which  eyes  are  black  encom- 
pnlTed  with  a  dun-coloured  circle,  and  above  that  with 
a  femicircle  of  white,  then  another  of  red,  and  Is.lly 
the  eye  is  terminated  by  a  whole  circle  of  black.  A- 
crofs  the  midile  of  the  eye  is  drawn  tranfverfcly  a 
fniall  whitiih  line.  The  caterpillar  is  green,  has  i6 
feet  with  rofe-colour  tubercula,  charged  with  long 
-hairs  terminated  by  a  fmall  knob  ;  befide,^  which,  it 
has  dun-colour  or  reddilh  rings.  It  is  found  upon 
fruit-trees. 

Phalzna  alucita  pentadaftyla,  W  2.  The  eyes  of 
this  fpecies  are  black  ;  the  body  is  of  a  pale  yellow. 
The  wings  are  fnow  white,  and  the  infect  keeps  them 
ftretched  afunder  when  at  rell.  The  fuperior  arc  di- 
vided in  two,  or  rather  appear  compofedof  two  (lumps 
of  bird's  feathers  united  at  the  bafe.  The  inferior  ones 
are  likewife  divided  into  three  threads  or  briiUes, 
which  are  furcithed  on  both  fides  with  fine  fringes. 
The  caterpillar  is  of  a  green  colour,  dotted  with  black, 
and  charged  with  a  few  hairs.  It  feeds  upon  grafs, 
changes  to  a  chry  falls  in  or  about  September,  and  ap- 
pears a  moth  in  Augtiil,  frcquentin.;  woods. 

Phala;na  noftua  elinifuis  humuli,  N'3.  In  this  fpe- 
cies the  wings  of  the  railc  arc  of  a  fnowy  white  ;  of 
the  female  ycllowlfh,  with  ftreaks  of  a  deeper  hue  ; 
the  ftioulilcrs,  abdomen,  &c.  in  both  fexes,  are  deep 
yellow.     The  antennx  are  pcdinatcd  and  fliorter  than 
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the  thorax.     The  caterpillar  feeda  upon  the  roots  of  T')\t\x 
burdock,  hops,  &c.  changes   into  a  chryfalis  in  May,  "~~v 
apprars  in  the  winded   llatt   in  June,  frequenting  low 
mai  (]>y  grounds  where  hops  grow. 

Ph  il;ena  nodtua  pronuba  fpirilinguis,  N"  4.  The 
thorax,  head,  antennx,  feet,  and  upper  wings,  are  of  a 
brown  colour,  more  or  Icfs  dark,  fomctimes  fo  deep  as 
to  be  nearly  black,  but  often  of  a  bluidi  caft.  The 
upper  wings  are  moreover  foniewhat  clouded,  and  have 
two  black  fpots,  one  on  the  middle,  the  other  towards 
the  outward  angle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wing.  The 
under  ones  are  of  a  beautitul  orange  colour,  with  a 
broad  black  band  near  the  low'er  edge  of  the  wing,  of 
which  it  follows  the  dircAion.  The  caterpillar  is 
fmooth  ;  to  be  found  on  feveral  plants,  but  particularly 
upon  the  thlafpi  and  fome  other  cruciferous  plants.  It 
keeps  in  concealment  during  the  ilay,  and  only  feed* 
by  night.  Its  metamorphofiws  performed  underground, 
■nd  fome  varieties  of  colour  are  obfervable  amongft 
thefe  caterpillars ;  fome  being  green,  others  brown ; 
which  latter  yield  males,  the  former  females. 

Phala;na  tortrix  prafinana.  The  fuperior  wings  of 
this  Ipccies  are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  having  two  dia- 
gonal yellow  bars  on  each,  the  body  and  inferior  wings 
are  whitiih,  fhaded  with  ycllowifli  green.  The  caterpil- 
lar is  a  pale  yellowifli  green,  ornamented  with  fmall 
broivn  fpecks  or  fpots,  the  tail  being  forked  and  tipt 
with  orange  red  colour ;  feeds  on  the  oak,  changes  to 
a  eliryfalis  in  September,  and  afTumes  the  fly-ftate  about 
May,  frequenting  woods. 

PHALANGIUM,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefta 
belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera.  They  have  eight 
feet,  two  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head  placed  very  near 
each  other,  and  other  two  on  the  fides  of  the  head  : 
the  feelers  referable  legs,  and  the  belly  is  round. 
'I'here  are  nine  fpecies. 

Mr  Barbut  only  defcribes  ont  fpecies,  viz..  the  pha- 
langium  opilis  of  Linmus.  His  defcription  is  as  fol- 
lows: "  Its  body  is  roundifh,  of  adull^y  brown  on  the 
back,  with  a  dufliier  fpot  of  a  rhomboidal  figure  near 
the  middle  of  it.  The  belly  is  whitiih  ;  the  legs  are 
extremely  long  and  flender.  On  the  back  part  of  the 
head  there  (lands  a  little  eminence,  which  has  on  it  a 
kind  of  double  creft,  formed  a»  it  were  of  a  number  of 
minute  fpincs  ;  the  eyes  are  fmall  and  black,  and  are 
two  in  number.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Jhe^herd 
fp'uler. 

"  This  fpecies  of  fpider  multiplies  Angularly.  They 
are  great  fpiniiers.  In  autumn  the  ftubble  is  quite  co- 
vered with  the  threads  of  thefe  fpiders,  by  means  of 
which  they  travel  with  cafe,  and  enfnare  their  prey. 
However,  thofe  threads  are  thought  rather  to  be  the 
produce  of  a  fpecies  of  tick  called  nutumnal-'wciiver,  A 
fmall  degree  of  attention  difcovers  an  amazing  multi- 
tude of  thofe  ticks  almoll  imperceptible,  and  that  ii 
their  work.  The  threads,  when  united,  appear  of  a 
beautiful  white,  wave  about  in  the  air,  and  are  known 
in  the  country  by  the  name  of  virgin's  threads.  Some 
natur.'.lifts  think,  that  thofe  threadi,  floating  in  the  air, 
fcrve  the  infeft  as  fails  to  waft  it  through  the  air,  and 
as  a  net  to  entrap  inf'^ds  on  the  wing  ;  for  remnants 
of  prey,  fay  they,  are  difcoveralle  in  them.  As  t» 
thofe  parcels  in  .which  nothing  is  fecn,  they  are  oiily^ 
elTayi  rejeiSe  J  by  thofe  travelling  infers.  The  analogy 
Letweeit  the  phalangium  and  the  era!?,  and  the  facility 

with 
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inFofe  "wth  wliicTi  it  parts  with  its  legs  to  Have  tlie  reft  of  the 
lanx.    fjojy^  },35  j-aifed  a   prefutnption  that   its   legs   might 
'         grow  again,  as  do  thofe  of  crabs  and  lobfters.  Country- 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  endeavour  at  afcertain- 
ing  the  trirth  of  thefe  obfervations." 

PHALANGOSiS,  in  furgery,  is  a  tumor  and  re- 
laxation of  the  eye-Hdo,  often  fo  great  as  to  deform  the 
eye,  and  confidcrably  to  impede  vifion.  Sometimes  the 
■«ye-lij  when  in  this  (late  fubfides  or  finks  co\vn,occa- 
fi'  ned  perhaps  either  by  a  palfy  of  the  miifcle  which 
fuftains  and  elevates  the  eye-lid,  or  elfe  from  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  cutis  above,  from  various  caufes.  Some- 
timts  an  ccdematous  or  aqueous  tumor  is  formed  on 
the  eye-lids,  fo  as  almolt  entirely  to  exclude  vifion  ; 
but  this  lad  cafe  (liould  be  diflingiiifhed  from  the  other, 
and  may  be  eafily  remedied  by  the  ufe  of  internal  and 
topical  medicines,  fuch  aa  purges  and  diiiretics  given 
inwardly,  and  a  con-.prcfs  dipped  in  warm  fpirit  of  wine 
and  lime  water.  But  in  the  paralytic  or  relaxed  cafe, 
the  ufe  of  cordial  and  nervous  medicines  muft  be  pro- 
pofed  internally  ;  and  outwardly,  balfam  of  Peru  and 
Hungary  water  are  to  be  employed.  If  all  thefe  fail, 
the  remaining  method  of  cure  is  to  extirpate  a  fuffi- 
cient  -quantity  of  the  rekxed  cutis  ;  ajid  then,  after 
■healing  up  the  waund,  the  remainder  will  be  fufficicnt- 
ly  fhoTtened. 

PHALANX,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fqnare  bat- 
talion of  foldiers,  with  their  (hiclJs  joined  and  pikes 
-crofTing  each  other  ;  fo  that  it  v.as  next  to  impoffible 
to  break  it. 

The  Macedonian  phalanx  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
have  had  the  advantage,  in  valour  and  Itrength,  over 
the  Roman  legion.  Its  number  was  8000  men.  But 
the  word  phalanx  is  uftd  for  a  party  of  28,  and  feveral 
Other  numbers ;  and  even  fometimes  fin-  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  foot.     See  Legion. 

Phalanx  is  applied,  by  anatomlfts,  to  the  three 
rows  of  fm;dl  bones  which  form  the  fingers.  In  na- 
tural hif^ory  it  is  a  ttrm  wh'ch  Dr  Woodward  and 
fome  other  writers  of  foff.ls  hnve  ufed  to  exprefs  an 
arrangement  of  the  columns  of  that  fort  of  foffil  co- 
ralloidc  body  found  frequently  in  Wales,  and  called 
■araril'j/iliq^rolion.  In  the  great  variety  of  fpecimens  we  find 
'/f'Jf-  of  this,  fome  have  the  whole  phalanx  of  columns  crack- 
ed through,  and  others  only  a  few  of  the  external  ones; 
but  thefe  cracks  never  remain  empty,  but  are  found 
tilled  up  with  a  white  fpar,  as  the  fmiller  cracks  of 
ftone  ufually  are.  This  is  not  wonderful,  as  there  is 
much  fpar  in  the  compofition  of  this  foffil  ;  and  it  is 
tafily  wafhed  out  of  the  general  mafs  to  fill  up  thefe 
cracks,  and  is  then  always  found  pure,  and  therefore 
of  its  natural  colour,  white. 

The  lithoftrotion,  or  general  congeries  of  thefe  pha- 
langes of  columns,  is  commonly  foTind  immerfed  in  a 
grey  ftone,  and  found  on  the  tops  of  the  rocky  cliffs 
about  Milford  in  Wales.  It  is  ufually  ercft,  though 
fomewhat  inclining  in  loftie  fpecimens,  but  never  lies 
lori'^ontal.  It  feems  to  have  been  all  white  at  firft, 
but  to  have  been  fiuce  gradually  tinftured  with  the 
matter  of  the  ftone  in  which  it  lies.  The  frtgle  co- 
lumns, which  form  each  phalanx,  are  ufVully  round  or 
!  cylindric,  though  fomctimes  flatted  and  bent;  fome  of 

•them  are  alfo  naturally  of  an  angular  figure  ;  thefe, 
however,  are  not  regular  in  the  number  of  their  angles, 
I         -fome  confifting  of  three  fides,  fome  of  five,  -and  fome 
I  Vol..  XIV.  Pare  1. 
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of  feven  ;  feme  are  hexangular  alfo,  but  fhefe  are 
•fcarce.  They  are  from  live  or  fix  to  fixteen  inches  in 
length  ;  and  the  largcft  are  near  half  an  inch  over,  the 
kalt  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  -,  the  greater  number 
are  very  equal  to  one  another  in  fize  ;  but  the  fides  oi' 
tie  columns  being  unequal,  the  fame  column  meafures 
of  a  different  thicknefs  when  meafured  different  ways; 
the  phalanges  or  congeries  of  thefe  are  fometimes  of  a 
foot  or  more  in  diameter. 

The  columns  are  often  burfl,  as  if  theyliad  been  af- 
fefted  by  external  injuries;  and  it  is  evident  that  thty 
were  not  formed  before  feveral  other  of  the  extraneous 
foffils;  for  there  are  found  fomstimes  fhelh  of  fea  fifhes 
and  entrochi  immerfed  and  bedded  in  the  bodies  of  the 
columns.  It  appears  plainly  from  hcnt-e,  that  when 
thefe  bodies  were  wafhed  out  of  the  fea,  and  tofled 
about  in  the  waters  which  then  covered  the  lops  of 
thefe  cliffs,  this  elegant  foffil,  together  with  the  ftony 
bed  in  which  it  is  contained,  were  fo  foft,  that  thofe 
other  bodies  found  entrance  into  their  very  fubftance, 
and  they  were  formed  as  it  were  irpon  them.  This 
fofTd  takes  an  elegant  polifli,  and  makes  in  that  (late  a 
very  beautiful  appearance,  being  of  the  hardnefs  of  the 
common  white  marble,  and  caitying  the  elegant  ftiuc- 
ture  vifiMe  in  the  fmallell  lineaments. 

PHALARI6,  a. remarkable  tyrant,  born  at  Crete, 
where  his  ambitious  Jefigns  occafioned  his  banKhment  •, 
he  took  refuge  in  Agrigentum,  a  free  city  of  Sicily, 
a-nd  there  obtained  the  fuprcmc  power  by  firatagem. 
The  circnmllancc  which  has  chiefly  contributed  to  pre- 
ferve  his  name  in  hiflory  is  his  cruelty  ;  in  one  aft  of 
which  he  gave,  however,  an  example  of  ilrid  jullicc-  Ic 
is  thuorelated  :  Perillus,abrafs-founder  at  Athens, know- 
ing the  cruel  Jifpofition  of  Phalaris,  contrived  a  new  Ipe. 
cies  of  p'.milbment  for  him  to  inflict  on  his  fubjccls.  He 
cafl  a  brazen  bull,  bigger  than  the  life,  with  an  opening 
in  the  fide  to  admit  the  viftims  ;  -who  being  (luit  up  in 
the  body,  a  fiie  was  kindled  under  it  to  roafl  them  to 
death  ;  and  the  throat  was  fo  contrived,  that  their  iy. 
ing  groans  refembied  the  roaring  of  a  bull.  The  ar- 
tift  brought  it  to  the  tyrant,  espefting  a  great  reward. 
Flralaris  admired  the  invention  and  workmanlhip,  but 
ordered  the  inventor  to  be  put  into  it  to  muke  the  firft 
trial.     In  alluGon  to  which,  Ovid  fays, 

— — Ncque  enim  lex  agulor  u/la, 

Sluam  necis  artifi:es  arU  perirt  fua. 

The  end  of  this  dcteflable  tyrant  is  differently  rela- 
ted ;  but  it  Is  very  generally  believed,  with  Cicero, 
that  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Agrigcntlnes  ;  and, 
as  fome  fuppofe,  at  the  infligation  of  Pythagoras. 
Ovid  tells  us,  that  his  tongue  was  cut  out ;  and  that 
he  was  then  put  into  the  bull  to  perifh  by  the  fame 
flow  fire  by  which  means  he  had  murdered  fo  many 
before.  Others  fay  that  he  was  lloned  to  death;  and 
all  agree  that  his  end  was  violent.  He  reigned,  Eu- 
febius  fays,  28  years;  others  fay  \(t.  After  all,  there 
is  great  uncertainty  both  as  to  his  life,  death,  and  hi- 
ftory.  Many  of  the  circumflances  related  of  him, 
as  they  are  collefted  by  Mr  Boyle,  depend  upon  the 
authenticity  of  thofe  cpiftles  which  go  under  the  name 
of  the  tyrant ;  and  which  have  been  Juftly  quellioned, 
and  with  great  probability  rejei5led,  as  the  fpurious 
produftion  of  fome  modem  fophift.  See  Bestley, 
p.  177.  C0L2. 

L  1  FUALAKIS; 
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PrtAl.Aii.i3*  or  dnary-^ra/i,  in  Ijotany  j  a  genus  of 
tfie  tiigynia  order,  Leli)ngiii>{  to  ll\;  trian.lria  cUl's  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  bivalvcd,  carlnatcJ,  and  equal  in 
length,  contain.njr  the  -eoroUa.  There  arc  ten  fpe.-iss, 
of  whio'i  the  inoft  rimarkiMe  are  llie  canarienljs,  or 
wijnureii  C^mary-pjriifs ;  and  tlie  arnniinacca,  or  r;cd 
Can.ryprafs.  'I  hefe  aie  both  ii.itives  of  Br'taln.  The 
^•i\  prowii  by  the  load  fiJea ;  and  it  iVeqiicnlly  culti- 
vated (nr  tlie  fake  of  the  fee  is,  which  arc  found  to  be 
the  Ke!l  foo  V  for  llie  Canary  and  other  finall  birds. 
The  fecond  fjrow  on  the  lianks  of  rivtis.  It  la  ufed 
for  ihatchin;;  riiks  or  c<)tla'.jes  and  endurss  niuch 
lonirsr  than  itiaw.  In  Scandinavia  they  maw  it  twice 
a-yeir,  and  their  cattle  cr.t  it.  There  i»  a  variety  of 
vhiii  cuitiv.itfd  in  our  garden  j  with  beautifully  Ihiped 
Uavea.  The  ftripCB  aie  generally  gre-u  and  wliite  ; 
but  fome(i!!.e<i  they  have  a  pmplilh  cail.  This  is  com- 
Wioiilv  t^'Ai.'\  p-itdid  !i(ij-^rafi,  or  liflies  trrjjes. 

PHALTIR/E,  among  the  an.icut  Romans,  were 
iriilitary  rewards  b'.'fto*ed  fvr  fouiC  ligii  il  aCt  of  bra- 
very. Authors  do  not  atiree  wheth^rr  the  Phalera 
■were  a  fuit  of  rich  trajjpings  for  a  liorfe,  or  gol.ieii 
chains  fomethins;  like  the  torq  it:",  but  fo  formed  as  to 
hanjT  down  to  tiie  bread  and  difplay  a  greater  prcfii- 
fion  of  ornament.  The  lall  opinion  appears  to  have 
the  ercattr  T^rovalence,  but  pcrh?ps  both  are  true. 

PHALEREUS  (Nepna),  a  viUajje  ftnd  port  of 
Athi-ns ;  this  lall  neither  large  nor  cnmmo  '.icus,  for 
whi.h  re;  fon  Themiiloclcs  put  the  Athenians  on  buil  1- 
in?  tlie  Piixeus;  both  joined  to  Athens  by  long  walls. 
The  Phal^iena  lay  nearer  the  city  (Pdufar.i..s).  De- 
mtlriui  Pli^lcreus,  the  celebrited  fcholar  of  Thco- 
phraftus,  was  of  this  place;  to  whom  the  Athenians 
erected  above  ^00  ftntues;  which  were  afterwards  !e- 
flroyed  by  his  tnemief,  (-n  his  flight  to  Ptolemy  king 
of  Egypt  (Strabo).  Here  Demofthcnts  was  wont  to 
declaim,  to  accuftom  his  voice  to  fuimount  the  noifc 
and  roaring  of  the  fca;  a  juft  and  lively  ensblem  of  po- 
pular alTemMies. 

PHALEUCIAN  verse,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind 
of  vcife  confifting  of  five  *eet  ;  the  firfl  of  which  is  a 
fpondec,  the  fecond  a  daAyl,  and  the  three  lall  tro- 
chees. 

PH.\LLUS,  the  MOREL,  In  bota::y  ;  a  genus  of 
the  orviei  of  iungi,  beloUjiing  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs 
of  plants.  The  fungus  is  reticulated  above  and  fniooth 
below.     There  are  two  fpecies. 

I.  The  efciilentus,  or  efculent  morel,  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  growing  in  woods,  grove',  meadows,  paftures, 
&c.  The  fublbnce,  when  recent,  is  wnx  like  and 
friable  ;  the  colour  a  whitifh  yellow,  turning  brownirti 
in  ('ecay  :  the  height  of  the  whole  fungus,  about  tour 
or  five  inches.  The  (talk  id  thick  and  clumfy,  fome- 
wh.it  tuberous  at  the  bafe,  and  hoIUw  in  tht  mi.ldle. 
The  pileus  is  either  round  or  conleal ;  at  a  medium 
about  the  fize  of  an  egg,  often  much  larger ;  hollow 
■within  :  its  bafe  united  to  the  .lalk  ;  and  its  furface 
tellular,  or  latticed  with  irregular  finufr*  The  rt<ag- 
nified  fee. Is  are  oval.  It  is  much  eftcemed  at  table  both 
rectut  and  dried,  being  commonly  ufcd  a?  an  ingre- 
dient to  heighten  the  flavour  of  ragouts.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Gleditfch.  that  morels  are  obferved  to  grow 
in  the  wooJ^s  of  Germany  in  the  greateft  plenty  in 
thofe  places  where  charcoal  has  been  made.  Hence 
the  good  wom«c  who  colkd  thes  to  fell^  receiving  a 


bint  how  to  encoura^fl  their  growth,  have  been  accti- 
Homed  to  make  fires  in  certain  places  of  the  wood/, 
with  heath,  broom,  vaccinium,  and  other  inatcri  iL,  ia 
or  ier  to  obtain  3  more  pleatifuL  ;rop.  This  llrange 
method  ot  ciikivating  morels  be-.n^  !jo;vever  fnrtittitoes 
alien  le.l  with  dieidiul  conltq'iences,  largit  woo  is  ha- 
ving been  fct  on  fire  and  deitroyed  by  it,  the  raagi* 
Ur.ite  thought  fie  to  interpofe  liis  authority,  aad  thu 
pradice  \i  now  intcrJiiled. 

2.  The  iinpuJi.ns,  llinking  morel,  or  lllnkhorns,  it 
alfo  a  native  of  Biitain,  and  found  in  wooda  and  on 
banks.  It  arifes  from  the  earth  uui'.er  a  veil  or  volva, 
(h;iped  exactly  like  a  htu's  t^g,  and  ot  tbc  fame  co- 
lour, h.iving  a  long  filirous  radicle  at  ita  bafe-  Thi» 
e.  g  like  volva  is  compofed  o!  two  coats  or  membranes, 
the  fpace  brtween  whi^h  is  fi;'l  of  a  thick,  vifcid, 
tranfparent  matter,  which,  wi.cn  dry,  glues  the  coals 
togeth.-r,  and  ftiiues  like  variiiih.  In  tiie  next  lta..;e 
ol  growth,  the  volva  luddciily  burlls  iuio  ttverjl  h- 
cciaced  peimantat  fegmfnl.';,  from  the  centre  ot  whicli 
atifea  an  erei^t,  whiic,  cellular,  hollow  llalk,  a'lout  five 
or  fin  inches  high  and  one  thick,  of  a  wax  hk;  friable 
fulifta'ice,  and  moll  fetid  cad  iveroiis  fmell,  cunical  at 
e.nch  end,  the  bafe  inferted  in  a  white,  concave,  mem- 
branaceous turbinated  cup,  and  the  fwmmit  capped 
with  a  hollow,  coni  al  pileus,  an  inch  long,  having 
a  reticulated  cellular  furface,  its  bafe  detached  irom  the 
llalk,  and  its  fummit  uir.bilicated,  the  umbilicus  fome- 
times  perforated  and  fomctimes  clofcd.  Tlie  unlec 
fide  of  this  pilens  is  covered  with  a  clear,  viicid,  gela- 
tinous milter,  fimilarto  tint  found  between  the  mem- 
branes of  the  volva  :  an.l  under  this  vifcid  matter,  con- 
ceale.l  in  reticulated  receptachs,  arc  found  the  feeds,, 
which  when  maf;niSed  ap;'car  fpher  eal.  As  fjcn  as 
the  volva  burfts,  the  plant  begins  to  diffafe  itb  intole- 
r.il  le  odours,  which  are  fo  powerftil  and  wiJely  ex- 
panded, tiiat  the  fungus  m  ly  be  readily  dif.uvere  1  by 
the  fccnt  only,  before  it  appears  to  the  light.  At  tiiis 
time,  the  vifcid  mntftr  between  the  co.-it5  of  the  volva 
grows  turbid  and  fufcous  \  and  whcii  the  pl.,nt  altsljis 
its  full  maturity,  the  clear  vifcid  fubilance  in  the  pileus 
beromes  gradually  difcolourcd,  putrid,  and  extrcmeiy 
fetid,  and  foon  afterwards  turns  blackifh,  and,  toge- 
ther with  the  feeds  and  intern  d  p.trt  of  the  pileus  it- 
feJf,  melts  away.  Tht  ittid  fmell  then  begins  to  re- 
mit, the  fungus  fades,  and  continues  for  u  ihort  lime 
faplefs  and  coriaceous,  and  at  lail  btcomcB  the  food  of 
worms.  The  cad^verou8  fcent  of  this  fungus  greatly 
allutes  the  flies;  which,  lighting  upon  the  pileu',,artt 
entrapped  in  tht  vif.;id  malter,  and  periih.  We  ai« 
informed  by  Gleditfch,  that  the  vulgar  people  in  Tliu- 
ringia  cnll  the  unopened  voivs  by  the  ridiculous  name 
oi gbojls  and  demon's  eggj  ;  aud  that  they  collctl  and 
dry  them  either  in  the  imoke  or  open  air,  and  when 
reduced  U>  powder,  ufe  them  in  a  glafs  of  fpirits  as  ak 
aphrodifiac. 

Phallus,  among  the  Egyptians,  was  the  emblem 
of  fecundity.  It  was  very  fervently  wor!hipped  by 
women,  efpecially  by  thofe  who  were  barren.  Tliis 
cuftoin  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks,  and  fofti- 
vals  in  honour  of  it  were  called  fiba/uca.  See  Mv»te- 
MES,  n°  .^8,  Sec.  Among  the  Hindoos  a  Cmilar  em- 
blem called  iingain  is  ufed,  and  for  ijmilar  purpule*> 
See  Hi.NDOofi,  n^'  4. 

PHALTI,.or  Phalti&l,  fon  of  Lai/h.  He  mar- 
3  »«'i 
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tied  Mic>ial,  after  Saul  had  taken  her  from  David  ; 
but  David  afterwards  took  her  away  from  Phalli 
(l  Sjm.  XX7.  44.  2.  Sam.  iii.  15.)  Some  interpreters 
'  art-  of  opinion  Phaiti  did  not  meddle  with  Michal  all 
the  tinie  flic  continued  in  his  houfr,  for  fear  that  both 
of  them  flioiild  incur  the  penalty  of  death,  to  be  in- 
ilidcd  on  adulterers  (Levit.  xx.  10.),  liecaiife  Michal 
liad  not  been  Icg'.lly  divorced  ;  but  thefe  reafons  are 
frivolous.  Saul  looked  upon  Dsvid  as  a  rebel  to  his 
king,  and  an  onthw,  whofc  gcods  anJ  wives  helon,J^ed 
lo  him,  and  which  he  could  abfolutely  difpofe  ot.  He 
Would  not  have  given  Michid  to  Phaiti,  nor  would  lie 
hsLve  received  her,  if  he  had  not  thou.xht  he  might 
■life  her  as  his  wife  If  Michal  had  no  children  liy 
Phnlti,  by  whom  then  were  thofe  children  that  the 
fcrip".ire  fays  (he  had,  fmce  it  is  known  Ihe  had  none 
hy  David  ?  See  2  Sam.  xxi  8.  and  vi.  23. 

PHANATIC,  or  Fanatic,  a  vifionary  ;  one  who 
fancies  he  fees  fpeftrcs,  fpirits,  apparitions,  or  other 
imaginary  objecls,  even  when  awake;  and  takcB  llicm 
to  be  real.     S-.-e  PhaKtasy  and  FANAric. 

Such  are  phrenetics,  necromancers,  hypochondriac 
perfons,  lycanthropi,  &c.  See  Phrenetic,  Hypo- 
chondriac, LVCA.NTHROPI. 

Hence  the  word  is  alfo  applied  to  enthufiafts,  pre- 
tenders to  revelation,  new  li5hts,  prophecies,  Sec.  See 
Enthusiast,  and  Second  Sig^t. 

PHANTASlAwas  the  daughter  of  Nicarchus  of 
Memphis  in  Ei^y  pt.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  (he  wrote 
a  potmi  on  the  1  rojau  war,  and  another  on  the  return 
of  Uiyd'cs  to  Ithaca,  from  which  compofitions  Homer 
copied  the  grenteil  part  of  his  Iliad  and  CiyfTey,  v/Len 
be  vifitid  Memiitis,  where  they  wert  depofiteJ. 

PHANTASM,  a  term  fometimes  uled  in  a  fyno- 
nymoiis  fenfe  with  idea,  or  notion  retained  in  the  mind, 
of  an  external  oljtft. 

PH.ANTASY,  or  Fancy,  the  fmiginntloti ;  the  fe- 
■cond  of  the  powers  or  faculties  of  foul,  by  which  the 
fpecies  of  objects  received  by  the  external  organs  of 
icnfe  are  retained,  recalled,  further  examined,  and  cither 
compounded  or  divided.  See  Imagination  ;  and  Me- 
taphysics, Part  I.  Chap.  ii. 

Others  define  the  phaniafy  to  he  that  internal  ftnfe 
or  power,  whereby  the  i«ka8  of  abfcnt  things  ate  form- 
ed, and  reprefentcd  to  the  mind  as  if  thty  were  pre- 
^iit.  In  melancholies  and  madmen  this  faculty  is  very 
ftrong.  rrprefentim;  inany  extravagant  and  moiillrous 
things,  and  framing  its  images  as  lively  as  thuic  of  Itii- 
fation  :  whence  the  vilions  and  deceptions  thofe  per- 
fons arc  liable  to. 

PHANUEL,  of  the  tribe  of  Aflier,  the  father  of 
a  holy  widow  and  prophetefs  called  Anna,  who  w.ti  in 
the  temple  when  our  Saviour  was  prefcnted  tlierv  by 
hl«  y^arcnt'J  (Luke  ii.  j6,  37,  3*^.) 

PHAON,  a  young  man  of  Mytilene,  in  the  illand 
of  Lifbus,  received  from  Vciius,  as  fa'  le  report?,  an 
alaLalier  vafc  filled  with  aa  clfence  which  had  the  Vir- 
lue  of  confeiring  beauty.  He  Iwid  no  fooner  anointed 
his  body  with  it  than  he  became  the  moll  beautiful  of 
men.  fhe  ladies  of  Mytilene  fell  defperately  in  love 
with  him  ;  and  the  celebrated  Sappho  threw  hetfelf 
down  a  precipice  hecaufe  he  would  not  encourage  her 
psiffion.  He  is  faij  to  have  been  killed  by  a  hiilbnnd 
who  furprifed  him  whh  his  wife.     We  btve  in  Ovid  a 


letter  from  Sappho  to  Phaon,  which  Mr  Pope  haa 
tranflated  into  Englllli  Vcrfe. 

PH.'MIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  between  Egypt 
and  Ara!)ia  Petrsea  j  or,  according  t)  Ptolemy,  at  a 
promontory  fituated  between  the  Sinus  Jieroopolites 
and  Elaniticus  of  the  Red  Sea;  where  Ifniatl  is  faifl 
to  have  dwelt.  In  Hebrew  it  is  Faran,  and  in  moft 
intcrpretern  ;  Phtirin,  Septnagint  and  Vulgate.  Pha- 
raniti/:,  the  people  (Ptolemy.)  Paran  or  Pkarun,  the 
name  of  the  wiJdernefs  in  Its  neighbourhood,  adjoiajn^; 
to  K adefti. 

PHAKjE  (anc.  geog.),  tf  town  of  Achala  in  PcUi. 
ponntfus,  on  the  rivci  Picru?,  70  ftadia  frotn  the  fca, 
rhd  to  the  fouth  of  Patrae  1  50  ftadia.  Another,  of 
Crete  (Pliny)  ;  a  colony  from  the  Phart  of  Mefl'enia 
(Stephanus.)  A  third /'/j<rr<f,  or  Phert  (Strabo,  Pto- 
lemy) ;  Phara,  <s,  (Polybius)  ;  a  town  of  McflTei.ia, 
on  the  river  Nedo  (Strabo)  ;  on  the  north  iide  of  the 
Sinus  Meffenius,  and  to  the  north-weit  of  ALea.  An- 
ciently  read  Pharls  in  Homer  (Pauf.nias,  Staljus), 
though  now  read  Pbare.  Pharita  is  the  name  of  the 
people 

PH.ARAMOND  is  the  name  which  is  given 
by  the  generality  of  hillorians  to  the  firft  king  of 
JFrance.  He  is  fald  to  have  reigned  at  Treves,  and 
over  a  part  of  France,  about  the  year  420  ;  and 
to  have  been  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Clodion  :  but 
the  account  which  Is  given  of  thtfe  two  princes  Is 
very  uncertain.  It  is  probalde  Pharamond  was  pro- 
perly no  more  than  a  general  of  an  army,  the  head 
of  a  military  fociety  of  Franks,  who  were  niaileis 
of  their  perfons  and  their  fortunes.  Gregory  of  Touis 
ftems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion.  "  It  is  not  gene- 
rally known  (fays  he)  who  was  the  firlt  king  of  the 
French.  Sulpitius  Scverus,  who  mentions  fevcral 
things  refpefting  that  nation,  takes  no  notice  of  itj 
lirlt  monarch  j  he  only  fays  that  it  haj  generals."  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  inllltution  of  llie  famous  Salique 
law  (fo  named  ficm  the  Salians,  the  moll  illullrious 
of  the  Franks)  is  generally  attributed  to  Pharamond. 
"  This  law  fixed  the  puni(hment  'A  crimes,  and  vari- 
ous points  of  police.  There  is  no  juft  giound  for  be- 
litvinjj  that  it  expnfsly  fettled  the  right  of  fuccefiion 
to  the  crown  :  it  only  fays,  that,  with  relation  to  the 
SahV  Iind,  women  have  no  Ihaie  of  herita.^c,  without 
rcllricTiug  it  to  the  royal  family  in  particular;  for  all 
thofe  were  generjUy  tailed  Halic  laiuis  which  wctc  held 
ly  riyht  of  cunqueil  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  thata 
u.itiou  of  foldicrs,  whofe  ^^eneral  was  their  king,  would 
not  iubniit  to  be  governed  by  a  woman.  A  long 
cultoni,  lupported  \iy  the  principles  of  the  nation, 
came  in  time  to  be  theeflablilhed  law  of  the  kingdom." 
(See  M  Abhc  MUiot,  Elm.  de  I'litftolre  de  ^France, 
torn.   I.) 

I'MAR.AOH,  a  common  name  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  Jofephus  fays,  that  all  the  kings  oi  Eg)-pt, 
from  MinieuB  the  founder  of  Memphis,  wlio  lived  le- 
veral  ages  before  Abraham,  have  always  had  the  namff 
of  Pharaoh,  down  to  the  times  of  Solomon,  for  u.ore 
than  3300  years.  He  ad.ds,  that  in  the  Egyptian 
language  the  word  Pharaob  figniiics  3.  Jcin^ ;  and  that 
tbolc  princes  did  not  cfTume  this  name  but  when  ihcy 
afccndcd  the  throne,  at  which  time  they  quitted  alio 
their  former  oame.  From  hence  it  cumes  to  pafs, 
i-  1  2  fayi 
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fays  Jofeijlius,  that  Herodotus  names  none  of  the  kings     entertained 

of  Ej^ypt  aftir  MinxuB  the  buik'er  of  Memphis,  though 

he  had  3^0  kings  for  his  fuccedors,  becaufe  they  had 

all  the  name  of  Pharaoh  ;  hut  becaufe  this  name  did 

rot  pafs  to  women  alfo,  he  names  an  Egyptian  queen 

Nicaulc  wha  fucceedtd   them.     Lallly,   1   find,  aiidi 

Jofephus,  from  the  ancient  records  of  our  nation,  tliat 

from  the  age  of  Solomon  no  king  of  Egypt  had  any 

longer  the  name  of  Pharaoh. 

But  Jofcphiis  is  not  very  accurate  in  this  pafTagc. 
True  it  ij,  Herodotus  fays,  that  Mines,  or  Minxus, 
was  the  firft  king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  Memphis; 
that  t'lere  were  33D  kings  aftir  him  in  Epypt ;  that 
after  them  there  was  a  queen  called  Nicotris,  and  not 
Nicaule,  as  Jofcplius  writes  it ;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
thefe  kings  had  no  other  name  but  Pharaoh.  Hero- 
dotus fays  exprefsly,  that  in  the  hooks  of  the  E^yp- 
tian  pricfts  were  read  the  names  and  the  catalogue  of 
330  kings;  that  in  this  num'er  of  330  there  were 
l8  Ethiopians,  and  a  womin  that  was  a  foreigner 
called  Nicotris,  and  that  all  the  others  were  Egyptians. 
Thefe  princes  therefore  had  every  one  h  »  proper  name 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  So 
likewif;:  we  fee  in  the  fragments  of  Manttho,  that  every 
king  of  Egypt  had  a  name  peculif.r  to  him  ;  and  we 
find  the  n;ime  Pliaraoh  only  in  Scripture. 

What  Jofeplms  adds  concerning  queen  Nicaule,  or 
Nicotris,  whom  he  pretends  to  be  trie  f:ime  as  the 
queen  of  Shebn,  of  whom  mention  it>  made  in  Scripture 
(  1  Kings  X.  1,2,  &c. ),  is  entirely  fabulous  ;  and  as  to 
■what  he  fays,  that  fince  the  time  of  Solomon  the  kings 
of  Egypt  have  no  longer  had  the  name  of  Pharaoh,  is 
manifellly  falfe,  fince  we  ftill  find  this  name  in  the  fe- 
cond  book  of  Kings,  under  Hez^kiah  (2  KisgR  xviii. 
21.)  ;  under  Jofish  (xxiii.  29,  30,  33,  &c  ),  where  this 
name  is  joined  to  Neelio,  which  was  the  proper  name 
of  this  prince  ;  under  Jehoiakim  (xxiii  35.)  ;  and  in 
the  prophets  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekicl,  who  are 
irnich  later  than  Solomon.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
Egyptians  gave  the  name  of  Pharoah  to  their  kings  as 
long  as  the  E2;yptian  language  was  in  common  ufe,  and 
as  long  as  their  kings  were  of  their  own  nation  :  but 
after  the  conquell  of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  that  the  Grecians  introduced  their  language  with 
their  government,  the  name  of  Pharaoh  was  known  no 
longer  among  them.  The  firft  prince  known  to  os  by 
the  name  of  Pharaoh  was  he  in  whofe  time  Abraham 
vent  down  to  Evcypt,  when  Sarah,  who  pafled  only 
for  Abraham's  filler,  was  by  the  command  of  Pharaoh 
brought  to  his  palace  in  order  to  become  his  wife.  See 
Abraham.  But  the  Lord  fmote  Pharaoh  and  his 
family  with  great  infirmities,  and  gave  him  to  know 
that  fhe  was  Abraham's  wife ;  whereupon  Pharaoh 
fent  for  Abraham,  reftored  him  his  wife,  and  at  the 
fame  time  gave  orders  that  he  fhould  be  conduced  out 
of  Egypt,  with  every  thing  that  belonged  to  him.  See 

iJARAH. 

The  fecond  Pharaoh  fpoke  of  by  the  Scripture  is  he 
tTiat  reigned  when  Jofeph  arrived  there.  This  prince 
cr  his  fuccefTor  had  the  myfterious  dream  of  the  fat 
and  lean  kine,  and  the  feven  full  and  barren  ears  of 
corn,  which  Jofeph  explained  fo  well  to  his  fatielac- 
fion,  that  he  made  him  governor  of  his  houfe  and  of 
all  Egypt,  referving  only  to  himfelf  the  name  of  a 
klny.     This  is  the  fame  Pharaoh  that  fsnt  for  and 
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the  patriarch  Jacob  and  his  family  in  riisriJi. 
Egypt,  and  gsvc  them  the  lan^'.  of  Goflien  for  their  *~~~v~~^ 
habitation.     See  Joseph  and  Jacob. 

The  third  Pharaoh  known  in  holy  writ  is  he  that 
perfecuted  the  llraclites.  Mofes  tells  us  that  he  was 
a  new  king,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  Jofeph  (Exod. 
i.  8.)  This  prince,  ol^ferving  that  the  Ifraclites  were 
become  very  numerous  and  powerful,  refolved  to  dc- 
prcfs  them  by  hardfhip  and  labour;  and  fet  cruel  and 
pitilefs  tafkraallers  over  them.  But  tiie  more  lie  op. 
prcfTcd  them,  the  fallcr  they  multiplied  ;  infomuch  that 
he  gave  orders  to  the  Egyptian  midwivts,  who  afiiilcd 
the  Hebrew  women  in  their  labour,  to  put  all  the 
male  children  to  death,  and  to  fave  alive  the  females 
only.      But   this  command   was  not  ftiiftly  executed.  , 

The  midlives  feared   the   I..ord,  and  preferved  alive 
not  only  the  fen-.ale  children,  but  the  males  alfo. 

Pharajh,  feeing  this  projeA  did  not  fucceed  to  his 
wifhes,  publilhed  a  decree  (Exod.  i.  22.)  th.it  all  the 
male  children  born  of  Hebrew  women  (hould  be  thrown 
into  the  Nile,  and  that  only  the  females  (hould  be 
fpared.  This  order  was  rigoroufly  executed  ;  yet  bj  — 
the  providence  of  God  Mofes  was  preferved,  and  even 
brought  up  in  Pharaoh's  own  court,  by  his  own  daugh- 
ter, who  by  chance  had  found  the  child,  as  he  was 
expofed  upon  the  Nile. 

Mofes  being  grown  up,  and  having  killed  an  Egyp- 
tian who  h.'»d  abufed  an  Hebrew,  was  oMiged  to  fly 
from  Egypt  to  avoid  that  death  that  Pharaoh  had 
ihrcutened  him  with. 

Several  years  afttr,  being  about  80  years  old,  ht 
returned  aj^ain  by  an  order  from  God,  and  perfoimeJ 
migiity  miracles  before  Phnraoh.  See  Moses.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  probability  that  this  Pharaoh  hclore 
whom  Mofes  appeared,  and  in  whofe  fight  he  fmote 
Egypt  with  fo  many  plagues,  was  a  different  perfoB 
from  him  who  would  have  laid  hands  on  him  after  he 
had  flain  the  Egyptian.  This  fame  Pharaoh  having  at 
laft  been  compelled  to  fend  away  the  Hebrews,  antl  to 
fufFer  them  to  go  out  of  Egypt,  foon  reycnted  of  the 
leave  he  had  given,  and  purfucd  them  at  the  head  of 
his  P.I  my  with  his  chariots.  But  he  was  drowned  io 
the  Red  Sea,  wherein  he  had  rafhly  entered  in  the 
eagernefs  of  his  purfuit.  Some  hiitorians  pretend  to 
give  us  the  name  of  this  Pharaoh  ;  fome,  as  Appion, 
call  him  Amofis  or  Amafis  ;  Eufebius  calls  him  Che^ 
chiis  ;  Ufher  calls  him  Amenophis  ;  but  we  may  afTure 
ourfelves  tiiat  there  can  he  nothing  certain  in  all  this. 

i  he  fifth  Pharaoh  known  to  us  is  he  that  gave  pro- 
teflion  to  Hadad  fon  of  the  king  of  Edom,  who  gave 
him  to  wife  the  filler  of  his  own  queen,  enriched  him 
with  lands,  and  brought  up  hit  fon  Genubah  in  his 
own  court.  Hadad  returned  ta  Idumea  after  the  death 
of  David 

'1  he  fixth  Pharaoh  is  he  that  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  >  olomon  king  of  the  Hebrews  ( 1  Kings 
iii.  :.);  and  having  taken  Gezer,  he  fet  it  on  fire, 
drove  the  Canaanites  out  of  it,  and  gave  it  for  a  pre- 
fent  to  Solomon,  in  lieu  of  a  dowry  for  his  daughter, 
whom  Ire  had  married  to  this  prince  ( i  Kings  ix.  16.) 

The  feventh  is  Shilhak,  who  entertained  Jeroboam 
in  his  dominions,  a  rebellious  fubjeft  of  Solomo  ,  and 
offered  him  a  retuge  in  oppolitioii  to  the  king  his  maf- 
ter.  The  fame  Shilhak  declared  war  againft  Rrho- 
boam  the  .fon  and  fucteffor  of  Solomon,  befieged  and 

took 
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on.   took  Jerufalem,  carried  away  all  the  king's  treafures, 

""■  and  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  God,  and  particularly  the 

golden  bucklers  that  Solomon  bad  m;:de.     See  Shi- 

SHAK. 

The  eighth  is  that  Pharaoh  with  whom  Hezekiah 
made  a  league  apainft  Sennacherib  king  of  AfTyria,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3290.  See  Sennacherib.  This 
Pharaoh  is  probably  the  fame  whom  Herodotus  names 
SethoD,  pritft  of  \'ulcan,  who  came  to  meet  Senna- 
cherib before  Pelufium,  and  to  whofe  afliftance  Vukan 
fent  an  army  of  rats,  which  gnawed  the  bow-ftrings 
and  the  thongs  of  the  bucklers  of  Seaaacherib's 
foldiers. 

The  ninth  is  Pharaoh-Necho,  or  Nechofi,  fon  of 
Pfammiticus,  who  made  war  with  Jofiah,  and  fubJued 
him.  Herodotus  alfo  mentions  this  prince.  See  NtCHO, 
and  Egvpt,  n'^  i  1. 

The  tench  is  Pharaoh  Hophrah,  who  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Zedekiah  kingof  Judah,  and  attempted 
to  come  to  his  aflillance  againll  Nebuchadnezzar  king 
of  Childea.  It  was  againll  this  Pharaoh  that  Ezckiel 
pronounced  fcveral  of  his  prophecies  (See  Ezck  xxix. 
xsx.  xxxi.  xxxii  )  He  is  called  Apries  in  Herodotus, 
1.  ii.  c.  161.  He  is  alfo  mentioned  in  Hahakkuk  ii, 
I  J,  16.  See  alfo  Ifaiah  xix.  xx.  and  Jeremiah  xlvi. 
16,  Sec.     See  Aprils,  and  Egypt,  n"  13,  &c. 

rH.iVRAON'  is  the  name  of  a  game  of  chance,  the 
principal  rules  of  which  are  :  the  banktr  holds  a  pack 
confilting  of  52  car's;  he  dr»\v6  all  the  cards  one  after 
the  other,  and  lays  them  down  alternately  at  his  right 
;  and  left  hand  ;  tlien  the  ponte  may  at  his  pleafure  fet 
one  or  more  Hakes  upcn  ose  or  more  cards,  cither 
before  the  banker  has  begun  to  draw  the  cards,  or 
after  he  has  drawn  any  number  of  couples.  The 
banker  wins  the  Itake  of  the  ponte  when  the  card  of 
the  ponte  comes  out  in  an  odd  place  on  his  right  liand, 
but  lofes  as  much  to  the  ponte  when  it  comes  out  in 
aa  even  place  on  his  left  hand.  The  hanker  wins  half 
the  ponte's  ftake  when  it  happens  to  be  twice  in  one 
couple.  Wben  the  card  of  the  ponte  being  but  once 
in  the  ftock  happens  to  be  the  lall,  the  ponte  neither 
wins  nor  lofes ;  and  the  card  of  the  ponte  being  but 
twice  in  the  ftock,  and  the  lall  couple  containin.^  his 
card  twice,  he  then  lofes  his  whole  ftake.  De  Moivre 
lias  (hown  how  to  find  the  gain  of  the  banker  in  any 
circumilancc  of  cards  remaining  in  the  ftock,  and  of 
the  number  of  times  th.t  the  pontt's  cards  is  contained 
in  it.  Of  this  problem  he  enumerates  four  cafes,  -vix. 
when  t.e  ponte's  card  is  once,  twice,  three,  or  four 
times  in  the  ftock.     In  the  firft  cafe,  the  gain  of  the 

banker  is  -,  n  being  the  number  of  cards  in  the  ftock. 
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In  the  fecond  cafe,  his  giin  is 
in+1 


-zXy 


nXri  —  I       n  X  n—  l 


Vhatz, 
Pharisees. 


nX5  -  l' 


fuppofing  y  =  \.     In  the  third  cafe,  his 

S"'"  '*  T^tZ:,^  °'-  ;^— ,.    f>ippofing*^=i.      la 
the  fourth  cafe,  the  gain  of  the  banker,  or  the  lofs  of 

the  ponte,  is  — — y,  or 

*^  n— JXn      3-''"     2Vn        JXn— 3' 

fuppofing  y  =  ^.     De    Moivre  has     idculated  a  table, 

f  xhiSiting  this  gain  or  lofs  for  any  particular  circum- 

flance  of  the  play  ;  and  he  obferves,  that  at  this  play 

the   leart  difadvantage  of  the  ponte,  under  the  fame 

circumftances  of  cards  remaining  in  the  fto;k,  Is  when 

the  card  of  the   ponte   is  buc  twice  in  it,  the  next 

greater  when  three  times,  the  next  when  on.e,  and 

the  frieateft  when  four  times.   He  has  alfo  demonftrated, 

that  the  whole  g.a'n  per  cent,  of  the  banker,  upon  all  the 

money  that  is  advcniiurcd  at  this  game,  is  2 1.  193.  lod. 

See   De   Moivre's  Doftrine  of  Chances,  p.  77,   &c. 

p.  loj,  &c. 

PH.A.REZ,  fon  of  Judah  andTaraar  (Gen.  xxxviii. 

27,  28,  &c.)     Taraar  being  juft  ready  to  lie  in,  found 

herfelf  with  child  of  twins.     One  of  them  appeared 

iirft,  and  putting  his  arm   out,   he  immedidtely  drew 

it   back   again.      The  midwife   tied  a   fcarlct   thread 

upon   his  arm,  to  diftinguiih  him  for  the  firft-Lorn  : 

but  having  withdrawn  his  hand,  his  brother  got  before 

bim  into  the  world  :   whereupon  he  was  called  by  his 

mother  Pharez,  i.  e.  one  breaking  firlh  ;  as  the  other 

with  the  thread  on  his  hand  was  called  Zarah.     The 

fons  ot  Pharez  were  Hezron  and  H.mul  (Numb  xxvi. 

20,  21.)      F.  Calmet,   upon  this  article,  explains  the 

text  as   if  Pharez,  and  not  Zarah,   had  put  out  his 

hand,  and  drew  it  in  again. 

PHARISEES,  a  famous  ieh  of  the  Jews,  who 
dittinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  zeal  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  elders,  which  they  derived  from  the  fame 
fountain  with  the  written  word  itfelf;  pietcnding  that 
both  were  delivered  to  Mofes  from  Mount  Sinai,  and 
were  therefore  both  of  equal  authority  From  their 
rigorous  obfervance  of  thefe  traditions,  they  looked 
upon  themielves  as  more  holy  than  other  men  :  and 
therefore  fcpaiatel  themfelves  from  thofe  whom  they 
thought  (inners  or  profane,  fo  as  net  to  eat  or  diink 
with  then.;  and  hence,  from  the  Hebrew  word /^jrw, 
which  fignifies  "  to  feparate,"  they  had  the  came  of 
Phari/ecs  or  Separalijh. 

This  feft  was  one  of  the  rooft  ancient  and  moft  con- 
fiderable  among  the  Jews  ;  but  its  original  is  not  very 
well  known  (aj  :  however,  it   was  in  great  repute  in 

the 


(a)  The  J''fuit  Strrariiis  places  their  firft  rife  about  the  time  of  Efdras  ;  becaufe  it  was  then  that  the 
Jews  firft  bee  n  to  have  interpreters  of  their  traditions.  Maidonat,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  h.ive  thi,«  feA 
to  have  arilcu  among  the  Jews  t'll  a  little  before  the  timeof  Chtilt.  Others,  perhaps  with  more  probability- 
refer  th    origin  of  the  Pi'.arifecs  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

Dr  Lijihtloot  thinks,  that  Pliarifaifm  rofe  up  gra.'u.Uy,  from  a  period  which  he  does  not  aflion,  to  the 
maturity  of  a  fift.  It  is  certain,  from  the  accou'it  given  by  Jofej'hucs,  that  In  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus 
the  high  prieft  and  prin.e  ot  the  Afmonean  line,  about  ic8  years  bclore  Chrift,  the  fed  was  not  onlv  formed, 
but  made  a  confidera-  Ic  figure  ;  and  that  it  had  ai'tanced  to  a  high  degree  of  popularity  and  pouer  about  So 
years  before  i-hrlft.  Juf  Ant.  lib.  xiii.  tap  10.  ^  j,  6.  cap.  15.  j  5.  &  cap.  16.  ^  i.  Acconh'nir  to  Bafu.ige, 
Hift.  of  the  Jews,  book  ii.  cap.  9.  J  2.  one  Ariftobulue,  an  AlcxauidriaD  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  philofopher, . 

wha- 
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Mitirfr.es  the  time  of  our  Sav40ur;  and  mud  have  had  its  ori-  furmountable  ;  and   artordirifrly   we  fi.id  the  people,  fhtr 

»          einal  at  the  fams  time  witli  the   traditions,  nnd  they  and  tven  foinc  ot  tHc  Phari(ecn  themieU-es,  firticlc  with         I 

^'C\v  up  toetthcr,  till  r.t  length  thty  had  pained  ground  the  rr.annei  in  which  our  Saviour  removed  it.                 PSarn 

fo  Ur,  that  the  tra  iitional  l.iw  fwallowed  up  the  writ-  This  fcft  fcenis  to  have  li;id  fome  confufej  notions,      P° 

tin,   anil    thcf^e  vho  were   piopn^'ators  of  it  the  whole  probsMy  derived  from  the  Chaldean  and  PerCant,  ic-  ~"^ 

bulk  of  the  Jewi..*  nation.  fpcfting  the  pre-eaiftence  of  fouls  ;  and  hcn.-e   it  wa« 

The  exrM>rdiiiiry  pretences  ofthePbariTees  torighte-  thatChrift'8  4ifciple6;'.lked  himcon.erning  the  blinilmaa 

oufncfs  drew  after  "thcni  the  comnioti  people,  who  hdd  (John  ix   2.),  '  Who  did  fin,  thi^  mm  or  hl»  parents, 

them  in  the  Ligheft  elltem  and  vene:ation.  OurSaviour  that  he  was  born  blind  ?*   And  wlici  the  difciples  toli 

frequently,  howcvcr,  i;hr.r.,'f8  thrm  with  hypncrlfy,  and  Chnll,  that  fome   faid  he  was  E.lia':,  Jcreraias,  or  one 

mrkinp  the  law  of  God  wf  no  effcil  tlirough  tSeir  tradi-  of  the  prophets  (  Mit.  xvi.  14. ),  the  meaning  can  ouif 

tions  (Matt.  in.  2.  xv.  1 — 6.  xxiii    1  j — 3  ^,  and  I.uke  be,  that  they  thought  he  vjas  come  into  the  world  with 

\i.  39 — 52.)   Several  of thefe  traditions  are  particulirly  the  foul  of  Eliaa,  Jcrtinias,  or  fome  other  of  the  old 

•menttorred  in  the  pofpel  ;  ?iut   they  had  a  vail  num''ier  prophecf,  traiifmigrated  into  him.      With  the  Eircnca, 

wiore,   which  may   he  ften   In  the  Talmud,  the  whole  they  held   jibfolute  prfdeftiii>iti<>n  ;  and  with  the  Sad- 

■fobjcA  whereof  is  to  dictate  afid  rKplain  thofe  tradi-  ducees  tree-will:   but  how  tlicy  reconciled  thef«  feem- 

tions  which  this  feit   impofd   to  be  believed  and  ob  ing-Iy  Incompr.ti'.  le  doftrints  is  nowhere  fuffi.iently  cx- 

ferved  pljined.      The   feci   of  the  Ph:;rif;es  waj   not   extin- 

Thc  PharifetB,  contrnry  to  the  opinion  of  the  Sadc'.n-  guifiicd  b^-  the  ruin  of  the  Jewllh  commonwealth.  I'he 
cee3,  held  a  relurrttlion  from  the  dead,  and  the  exift  griateil  part  of  the  modern  Jews  are  ftill  of  this  feet  j 
wice  of  .•:n;^elB  ?.n  !  fplrits  (.'VAs  xxill  8.)  But,  ac-  being  as  much  devoted  to  traditions  or  the  oral  l»w  as 
cordin?  to  JofrpKue,  this  refurre(^tion  ot  theirs  was  no  fheir  anceltors  were.  See  the  articles  CabualistS) 
•more  than  a  Pythagorean  refurreftioii,  tlmt  i<,  of  the  Caraites,  Es.senjs,  Sadduciks,  &c. 
foufl  only,  by  its  tranfinigration  into  another  body,  FHARM.'\CA,  among  the  ancients,  meant  medi- 
and  beiPiT  born  anew  with  it.  From  this  refurreftion  cated  or  encliantc.'.  compofmonn  of  hcr!)S,  minerals,  &;c. 
they  excluded  all  thr.t  -vere  notoiiciifly  wicked,  being  fome  of  which,  wLen  taken  in*ar1ly,  were  fuppofed 
of  opinion  that  ihc  foul,  of  fuch  piifons  were  tranf-  to  cnufc  blindiiefs,  madnefs,  love,  &c.  others  intei^fed 
itiilted  into  a  ftate  of  cvcrlarting  woe.  As  to  lefTer  by  touchy  fuch  was  the  garment  fent  by  Med,-a  to 
crim.es,  they  held  they  were  puniHicd  in  the  bodies  Creiifa,  prepared  frcunJum  arlcm  ;  and  others  ooerated 
which  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  committed  them  were  upon  perfoiis  at  a  dillaiice.  I'harmiica  fole'ia  were  cm- 
next  ftnt  into.  ployed  as  ?.ntldotes  againft  thefc  mifchicvous  cuinpiyli- 

JolcphuJ,  bowfver,   either  miflonk  the  faith  of  his  tions  :  Thus  the  herb  moly  preferved  Ulyffes  from  the 

countrymen,  or,  whirh  is  mgj-e  probable,  wilfully  mif-  mafjical  influence  of  Circe.      The  laurel,  the  rhamiius, 

rcpreftnted  it,  to  render  their  opinions  more  refpecl-  the   flea-bane,  the  jafper-ilone,   were   ufed  for  fimilar 

ed  by  the  Roman   t.'hilofopher?,  whom   he  appears  to  purpofes.      See  Potter's  Grec.  Ant. 

liave  on  evtty  occalion  been  defiious  to  pleafe.      The  PHARMACl,    were   two   perfons   who  \v*re  em- 

Pharifees  had  many  pai;an  notions  refpefting  the  foul;  ployed  In  the  liiltration  or  purification  of  cities.   Some 

but  Bidiop  Bull,  in  h's  Niirmonia  ylpoJIoUca,  has  clearly  fay  they  were  both  men  ;  but  others  maintain,  that  a 

proved,  th^t  they  held  :i  refurreftion  of  the  bojy,  and  man  to  reprefcnt  the  males,  and  a  woman  to  repri.*ent 

that   they   fnppofed  a  eertain   bone   to  rem.iin   uncor-  the  females,  perfoimtd   chie  ofi.e.     They  performed 

rupted,  to  futrrifli  tIfC  matter  of  which  the  refurreftion  facrlfice,  and  wore  figs  about  their  necks  called  ►>>ui..i, 

body  was  to  he  formed.     They  did  nt.t,  however,  be-  thofe  of  the  min  were  blackllh,   and  thofe  of  the  wo- 

lievc  that  all  mankind  were  to  be  raifed  from  the  dead,  man  white.      Figs  were  un  emblem  of  fertility,   which 

A  reliirreftion  was  "he  privilege  k)f  the  children  of  A-  they  doubtlcfs  prayed  for  on  thtfe  foltmn  occifions. 

braham  alone,  who  were  all  to  rife  on  Mount  Zioii  ;  PH.'^^RMACOCHEMl A,  means  that  part  oi  tbc 

their  Inccrri'pti'.le  bones,  wherever  they  might  be  bu-  chemical  art  which  treats  of  the  preparation  of  medi- 

ried,  being  carried  to  th:it  mountain  below  the  furfate  cines.      It  is  fo  mmed  by  way  of  dil'.inflion  from  that 

of  the  earth     The  Hate  of  future  felicity,  in  which  the  chemlftry  which   is  wholly  employed  a' out  the  tranf- 

Pharlfees  believed,   was   very  grofs  :   They   imagined,  mutation  of  mctnlt  by  lieans  of  the  philofopher's  Hone; 

that  men  in  the  next  world,  a^well  as  in  the  prefent,  this  Lieing  called  fpagiriro-i hernia, 

were  to  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  love,  PHARMACOLOGY,  is  a  trealife  of  medicineg, 

each  beiug  reunited  to  his   former  wife.      Heace  the  or  the  i.n  of  preparing  them,  ju.lglng  of  them,  &c. 

Sadducee,  who  believed  in  no  refurrcAion,  and  Itippo-  PHARMACOPCEIA    (fromr'fy""  remedy,  and 

led  our  Saviour  to  teach  it  as  a  Pharifee,  very  ihrcwd-  ■=-:! u'  to  m.ile),   means  n  difpenfatcry,  or  a  treatife  de- 

ly  urged  the  difiic.dty  of  difpofing  of  the  woman  who  fcribing  the  preparations  of  the  fevcral  kinds  of  medi- 

Jiad   in   this  world   been   the   wife  -jf  feveii   hufbands.  cines.  with  their  ufes,  manner  of  application,  &c. 

Had  the  lefurredion  of  CMriftianity  been   the  Phari-  We  have  various  pharmacopoeias,  as   thofe  of  Bau- 

ii'.ici-l  refi'-rrection,  this  difliculty  would  have  been  in-  deron,   Quercetan,  Zwciicr,  Charas,   Batca,  Salmon* 


Lemery 


who  flnurlfhed  a'.out  12?  years  before  Chrift,   and  wrote  fome  allegorical  commentaries  on  the  fcripture,  wa» 
the  author  of  thofe  traditions  by  an  adherence  to  which  the  Pharifees  were  principally  dittinguilhed  ffoo» 
•*lhtr  fefis. 


Ml 
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■mKo-  Lfmery,  Lewis,  &e.  The  lateft  and  moft  in  elleem 
are  the  Eih'iibtirgh  and  Londorr  dilpenldtoric^  See 
Fharmacv. 

PHARMACOPOLA,  or  Pharmacoporius,  an 
mpolhecarj  ;  or  a  perfoa  who  prepare*  and   fcUi   medi- 
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cines.  (See  Apothecary).     The  word  is  fcldonmfed    Ptiroia- 
Imt  by  *ay  of  ridicule.     It  is  formed  trom  ra.-./'a*''  and      '""^ 
D'i.j.K,  to  fell.    See  Horace,  Satire  2.  lib.  i-  ver.  j.  ' 

PMARMACUVI,  t-cr^Aja.i!.,  a  medicament  or  me- 
dicine i  whether  of  a  falutary  or  puilbuou*  quality. 


PHARMACY. 


lltlOT 

ilvi. 
nacy. 


PFIARMACY(a),  is  the  art  of  preparinsr,  r""^ 
fervin/,  iind  co  iipouiviJinjr.  fub'tanccs,  for  the 
piirpofcs  of  medicine.  This  art  i)as  been  commonly 
divided  into  two  branches,  Galenical  and  C/icCTJ'j/phnr- 
mary.  But  for  this  divifion  there  is  no  foundation  in 
ratnre:  and  accordingly  prureflcs  in  one  p'larinaro- 
poeia  rfferr^d  to  the  hea  i  of  Chemical,  are  in  another 
referred  to  the  head  of  Galenical.  There  can  be  no 
dou' t,  that  even  the  moil  Cmpie  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations are  to  a  certain  exteirt  chemical.  Hence 
this  divifion,  founded  on  projuiice,  and  fupported  mere- 
ly Vy  a  veneration  for  antiqwry,  is  now  banifbLd  from 
almoft  every  modern  pharma  opoeia. 

Pharmacy  has  alf>  h<^n  livijcd  into  Theorclical  znA 
Praiiknl;  thcfirft,  conGltil.iJ  not  merely  ot  fjje.ulative 
©pinions,  but  of  a  knowU-ci^e  of  f^dts  ind  principles, 
tending  'o  explain  the  ratUnaU  of  procefi'ts;  the  latter, 
comprehending  the  mere  manual  labour  employed  in 
procefles. 

The  former  of  thefe  may  therefore  be  julHy  ftyled 


Scientific  Pharmacy.  An.l  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
an  acquaintance  with  it  in  efTcntialiy  necfTary  to  the- 
pliyfician  as  well  as  the  apothecary:  for  without  it 
he  miift  often  err  in  the  forms  of  preparations  and- 
compofitions  which  he  employs  ;  and  mull  be  often 
dece;veJ  in  the  efl'efts  refulting  from  compofitions 
when  he  infers  their  properties  from  the  known  powers 
of  the  inirrcditnts  in  their  feparate  ftate. 

The  theory  of  [harmaf-y  therefore  is  the  fa.Tie  with 
that  of  chemiltry;  as  aie  dfo  the  operations,  which 
remain  to  be  d'fcuffcd  here  only  in  as  far  as  they  are 
made  fubfervient  to  the  medicinal  art,  dillinft  Vionx 
that  which  is  purely  chemical.  The  objtfti  of  phar.„, .  * 
inajy,  however,  are  much  more  limited   than   thofe  ol n'hi^n^ 


chemiftty;  the  latter  comprehending,  in  tlie  iitmoit  la- 
titude of  the  wor,!,  almoil  every  fu':  fiance  in  ruituro  • 
while  pharma  y  regards  only  iuch  bodies  in  the  veje- 
table,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  as,  Sv  their  ef. 
ftCts  on  the  human  frame,  tend  to  prcfcrve  hejilih,  or 
to  reftore  it  when  lofh 
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Chap.  I.      A  general  Vie-w  of  the  Propertiei  and 
Relations  uf  Medicinal  Sub/lances, 

Sect.  I.     VF.ahT.iBiss. 

Vegetables  are  oreaniaed  bodies,  furnJfhed  with 
n  variety  of  vefieis  for  reception,  tranfmiffion,  and 
perfpiration  of  different  fluids.  Analogous  to  anf* 
mals,  th'-y  are  proiuced  from  feeds  and  eggs,  and 
arc  endowed  with  funi'tions,  by  which  tha  aliment 
thty  imbibe  is  changdl  into  new  forms,  into  foiids 
and  flMiJs,  peculiar  to  p^-rticular  plants,  ;ujd  to  dif- 
ferent pnits  of  the  fame  plant. 

The  ana!o£ry  between  the  vegetable  and  animaK 
kingdoms  will  appe;tr  ftill  more  fluking,  when  wc 
confTler  th  it  the  former  exhibit,  though  in  a  lefs 
dt..;ree,  all  the  phenomena  of  fenfibility  and  motion, 
imof  The /a/'u/um  of  vrgttables,  like  that  of  molt  ani- 
Wc5.  mals,  is  of  a  mixed  nature  ;  and  is  coij.pofed  of  the 
nccelfary  union  of  water,  hei^t,  and  light,  and  lefa 
aecelTArily  ^f  air  and  earth  :  the  office  of  thefc  two  laft 


erements  feehis   to  be  that  of  filtres,  or  vehicles  for 
conveying  the  other  principles  in  proper  form. 

From  varieties  in   the  ilate  and  proportion  of  thefe 
feveral  agents,  a  very  multiplied  djvcrlity  t-kes  place 
in   the   external   fotni,  quantity,  and  quality,    of  one 
and    the    fame    vcgttalle  :    hence    the    dilference    MinfJufnceoC 
plants  from  the   foil,  climatf,  feafon,    and  other  limi- foil,  cii- 
lar  circumllances.     Tlie   influence  of  heat  and  light,  m»te,  heat,, 
or  what   is   pio!?bly  the   fame  thiag,  the  a:  forption  ^"'^ ''*^'"» 
of  the    infh.nim?,' le    pr:nciple,   is    ptrhaas    the    moll  °/'y'^^^'*" 
important  article  in  the  ilimcnt   of  vegetables.      '1  his 
principle,  whether  derived  from   tiie  I'nlar  rays,  from 
putrid  m'.tters  employe!   111   inanui-c,  or  fro.-ii  the  pu. 
trefaclion  of   the   wild  growth,  aihited  by  calcareous 
earths  and  other  feptics,  is  found  at  all  times  to  modify, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  form,  the  qu.intitv,  and  even 
the  fcnfible  and  inherent  properties,  of  vegetal  1.8.    It  ig 
of  importance  however  lo  irm.irk,  that  the  foundiufs 
and  fpecific  principles  of  vtgeta'ilc.^  arc  not  ip'.-iablv 
the  more   complete   in    proportion    to   the   vij;our  of 
their  growth  ;  high  health,   which    Is  always  a  dange- 
rous ftate  in  the   conllitution   of  animals,  is  often  the 


means 


(a)  For  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  the  liber.-rlity  of  Mr  Cn.ech  booUfeller  in  Edinburgh,  who^  with 
liis  well  known  ze^l  for  the  e.ultivation  of  fcience,  and,  regardlefs  of  the  advantage  to  be  expected  from  hij 
copy. right,  has  permitted  u»  to  infcrt  iato  thie  work  the  tbiril  and  njuch  improved  edition  of  the  Ediuaurgh. 
New  Difpenfatory. 
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meant  of  ptrrt-rting  or  deftroying  the  ccoiumy  of 
v«(r(.t.i1)le  life.  Thus  the  liner  arom'.tics,  which  na- 
turally inhabit  the  di7  and  Tandy  foih,  when  tranf- 
pl-inted  into  a  ntoid  and  rich  one,  or,  ia  other  words, 
vhen  placed  in  mould  aboundini;  v-ith  the fofiilfj  of 
inflammaHe  principle,  grow  with  rabidity  and  vicroiir, 
and  have  their  bulk  confiderahly  incrcafed  ;  but  If.fc 
very  much  of  their  frap;rance,  as  if  their  nftive 
principles  were  exhaufted  by  the  luxuriance  of  their 
giowth. 

Plants  are  alfo  found  to  differ  confiderably  in  the 
^iftcrtnt  periods  of  their  growth.  Thus,  feme  herbs 
in  their  infmcy  abound  moft  with  odoriferous  matter; 
others  again  yield  little  or  none  till  they  have  attained 
to  a  moreladvanced  ape.  Many  fruits,  in  their  immature 
Ante,  contain  an  auftere  acid  juice,  which  by  matu- 
ration is  chanired  into  a  fwctt  one  :  others,  as  the 
{)ranG;e,  are  firft  warm  and  aromatic,  and  afterwards 
by  degrees  become  filled  with  a  ftrong  acid.  The 
tommon  grain,  and  fiindry  other  fcedn,  when  begin- 
ning to  vegetate^  are  in  talle  remarkably  fweet  t  yet 
the  kernels  of  certain  fruits  prove,  at  the  fame  period, 
extremely  acid.  Tlie  roots  of  fome  of  our  indigenous 
plants,  whofe  juice  i?,  during  the  fummer,  thin  and 
watery,  if  wounded  early  in  the  fpring,  yield  rich 
balfamic  juices,  which,  expofed  to  a  gentle  warmth, 
foon  concrete  into  fulid  gummy-rcfins,  fuperior  to 
many  of  thofe  brought  from  abroad.  In  open  expo- 
fures,  dvy  foils,  and  fair  warm  feafons,  aromatie  plants 
become  ftrongcr  aftd  more  fragrant,  while  thofe  of 
an  oppofite  nature  become  wea^ler.  To  thefe  parti- 
culars, therefore,  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  qol- 
lefting  plants  for  medicinal  ufts. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  alfo,  that  the  different 
partsof  thepjits  of  one  plant  are  often  very  different  in  quality 
"^JVy'^"!  from  each   other.     Thus   the  bitter  herb  wormwood 
rifes.  from  an  aromatic  root  ;  and  the  narcotic  pcpy- 
hcad   includes   fee^s   which   have   no  narcotic  power. 
Thefe  differences,  though   very  obvious  in   the  com- 
mon culinarv  p'ants,  do   not   fcem  to  have  heen  fufR- 
ciently  obferved  or  attended  to,  in  thofe   plants  that 
3         have  been  admitted  as  articles  of  the  materia  mcdica* 
Vegetables       Without   any  obvious  dependence   on   the  circum- 
obnnxi  us    fiances  i'.bovementioned,  vCj^ctaHts  are,  like  animals, 
alfo  obnoxious  to  difeafcs  and  death  ;  which,  whether 
occafioned  by  intcnfe   cold,  by  infeftp,  lightning,  or 
other  caufes,  always  maintain   a  ftriking  analogy  to 
the   afftftions  of  animals.     The    principal  difference 
between    animals    and   vegetables  is,  that   the  feveral 
parts  of  vegeta'jles  do  not  conftitute  fuch  a  mutually 
depending  fyHem  as  thofe  of  the   more  perfeftani- 
irials:  Hence  it  is,  that  a  veryconfiderablepaitof  aplant 
may  be  difeafed  or  dead,  while  the  reft  enjoys  perfect 
good  Jife  and  health.     Though  the  phyfiology  of  ve- 
getables is  hitherto   infuiEcicnt  for  forming  any  com- 
plete doftrincs  of  the  caufes  and  cure  of  their  feveral 
difeafes  ;  yet,  in  many  cafes,  it   mi^ht   be  ufeful  to 
attend  to  the  formation   of  a   pathology  of  the  vege- 
table kingdo!n  :  in  the  ftate  even  of  our  prefent  know- 
ledge, it  is  of  importance   in   the  ftu'Jy  of  pharmacy 
to  be  aware  that  focn  difeafes  really  exift,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  changing  or  deftroying  the  ailive  principles 
of  many  of  our   moft  valuable  herbs.     In  the  plants 
•■jaoi<:  evidently  fenfitive,  the  difeafes  exhibit  a  very 
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clofe  analogy  to  many  of  thofe  of  animal* :  feveral  of  Elemtnt 
the  remote  caulrs   are  fuch   as  are  known  to  ol>l\ruA  — — v— 
pcrfpiration,  to   intluce  general  dtMlity,  or  ©therwife 
diforder  the  animal   economy.     The  .difeafes  alfo  are 
evidently   marked   by  a  diminution  of  their  fenfitive 
and  moving  principle  ;  and   ):crbaps,  in   conftquencc 
of  this  diminution,  their   folids,  their  f:(p,  and  other 
fluids,  rtirirel  and  decay,  and  the  whole  plant  affumct 
new  form*,  and  is  impregnated  with  inert,  or  fraught 
with  noxious  principles.     Analogous  alfo  to  animale,, 
the  plant,  when  deprived  of  the  living  principle,  run* 
into  all  thofe  chinges  common  to  what  is  called  ina- 
niinafe  mailer.     We  (liall   now  proceed  to  examine  the 
changes  to  which  vegetables  aie  fubjeft. 

I.    ProJu8':oni  from  Vc^ctaiks  by  FuRUEKt.iTloif. 

Fermentation   is  a  fpontaneons  motion  txcited  infcrnMiS! 
dead  vegetables  and  animals,  which  is  peculiar  tothofetivn. 
organic  fubflances  in   confcquence   of  the  principle  of 
vegetable  or  animal  life.     See  Fermkntation. 

The  circtimftanccs  favouring  fermentation  are  in 
general,  a  certain  degre*  of  fluidity,  a  certain  degree 
of  heat,  and  the  contaA  of  (he  a!r. 

Theie  are,  however,  feveial  fubftances,  of  them- 
felvcs  not  fufceptiblc  of  fermentation,  whidi  never- 
thelefs  may  be  brought  into  that  ftate  by  the  admixture 
of  thofe  .that  are  ;  as  by  adding  to  them,  along  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  water,  a  portion  of  the  yeft  or 
head  thrown  up  to  the  furface  of  fermenting  liquora. 
AVithout  this  expedient  many  vegetables  would  run 
immediately  into  the  acetous,  and  fomc  of  them  into 
the  putrefaftive,  fermentations.  It  is  alfo  found,  that 
tho\igh  acetous  and  putrefr.ftive  ferments  are  unable 
to  ftop  the  vinous  fermentation,  they  arc  however  ca- 
pable of  alfimilating  the  liquor  to  their  own  nature 
in  a  more  perfeA  form  :  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  the 
manufaflures  of  wine,  nim,  and  vinegar,  it  is  found 
ufeful  to  keep  the  vtfTels  well  fenfoned  with  the  li- 
quor Intended  to  be  prepared.  Three  different  kiad3-xi,rc(  j; 
or  ft.-iges  of  fermentation  have  been  generally  diftin- fcrtrt  rti 
guilhed  by  chemifts.  The  vinous,  which  furnifhes  al-R"offfi 
co'nol,  or  what  is  commonly  called Tj^-in/  ,•  the  acetous,'"'^""'"' 
which  affords  vinegar;  and  the  putrefaftive,  which 
ylel.'.s  volatile  alkali.  Being  generally  conftant  in 
fuccefSon  to  each  other,  the  whole  procefs  will  be  heft 
iinclerftoodhyconfidering  each  of  them  apart.  All  vege- 
table fubftances  are  not  capable  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion :  the  conditions  neceffary  to  its  produflion  are, 
a  faccharo  mucilaginous  matter ;  a  fluidity  fomewhat 
vifcous,  the  proper  degree  of  which  is  beft  learned 
from  experience  ;  a  heat  from  40  to  96  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  ;  a  confiderable  mafa  of  matter  ; 
and  the  accefs  of  the  external  air. 

The  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  vinous  fermenta- vinous  f 
tion  are,  a  brillc  tumultuary  motion,  the  liquor  lofesmcnutic 
its  tranfparency  and  homogeneous  appearance,  its 
bulk  and  heat  are  confiderably  increaftd,  the  folid 
parts  are  buoyed  up  to  the  top,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  a  permanently  elaftic  fluid  is  difengaged.  This 
fluid  or  gas  being  heavier  than  etmofpheric  air,  floats 
in  feparate  mailes  near  the  furface  of  the  liquor  ;  and 
is  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  common  air  hy  extin- 
guifhing  flame  and  animal  life,  precipitating  lime 
from  limewater,  oryftallifing  and  rendering  mild  the 
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caiiftic  alkali  :  is  tlie  jras  fylveftre  of  Helmont,  and 
the  fixed  air,  aerial  acid,  or  carbonic  acid  of  modern 
chemifts.  After  feme  time  the  tumultuary  motion 
in  the  liquor  is  fuddenly  checked,  perhaps  from  the 
generation  of  the  alcohol ;  a  fine  ley  is  alfo  precipi- 
tated ;  and  the  floatinc  matter,  if  not  pnrp'fcly  pre- 
vented, fubfides  to  the  t  ottom  of  the  veffel.  In  the 
wines  produced  from  the  prape,  a  large  quantity  of 
fah'ne  concrete  is  inctufted  on  the  fides  and  bottom 
of  the  talks  ;  and  this  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  tarter,  the  properties  of  which  we  (hall  af- 
terwards examine.  At  the  termination  of  thefe  phe- 
nomena, the  vegetable  matter  has  aflumed  ntw  pro- 
perties ;  and  from  being  a  mild,  fweet,  or  gently  aci- 
dulous infufion,  is  now  become  the  briik,  pungent, 
anil  inebriating  liquor,  called  tu'mi  or  •vinous  liquor. 

Fermented  or  rinoufi  liquors  arc  prepared  from  a 
great  variety  of  fub(l3nces  :  the  faccharine  fubftances, 
or  thofe  rendered  fo  by  a  beginning  vegetation,  are 
in  general  fitted  for  the  purpofe  ;  a  multitude  of  col- 
lateral circumftjj»:es  arc  alfo  nect.Tary  for  the  pro- 
per management  of  the  procefs ;  and  In  vinous  li- 
quors preat  diverfities  are  obfervable.  Thefe  diffe- 
rences are  not  only  obfervable  in  wines  produced 
from  different  fubftances,  but  alfo  in  thofe  prepared 
from  one  and  the  fame  vegetable.  Thefe  diverfities 
may  he  referred  to  the  different  conditions  «f  the 
fubftance  to  be  fermented,  to  the  ftates  of  fluidity 
and  beat,  and  to  the  degree  of  fermentation  to  which 
the  fubjcft  has  been  carried.  This  lall  is  principal- 
ly  modified  by  the  preccling  caufes,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  very  minute  and  apparently  trifling  cir- 
cuirftances  in  the  conduft  of  the  operator.  Hence 
the  numerous  varieties  in  the  vinous  liquors  produ- 
ced from  the  grape,  which  have  been  more  peculiarly 
denominated  iv'tncs.  It  is  an  important  part  of  phar- 
TT.acy  to  inquire  into  thefe  differences  with  care  and  at- 
tention. 

The  diverfity  In  vinous  liquors  la  ftlll  more  obvious 
in  thofe  produced  from  different  vegetables.  Many 
of  the  native  qualities  of  the  fubllanceu,  as  colour, 
tafie,  flavour,  Sec.  often  remain  In  the  wine  ;  not  be- 
ing totally  fubdued  by  that  degrte  of  fermentation 
neceffary  for  rendering  the  liquor  vinous.  Hence  the 
remark?ble  difference  of  wines  produced  from  the 
gr.apc  and  the  graroinous  feeds :  the  wine  produced 
from  thefe  lalf  has  been  more  ftriftly  called  Iter ; 
and  is  well  known  to  differ  from  wines  produced  from 
apples,  pears,  apricots,  or  any  other  fruit. 

I.  Of  the  Produft  of  the  Vinous  Fermentation. 

The  produft  of  all  thefe  fermented  vegetables  is,  as 
we  have  jufl  now  mentioned,  the  pungent  and  intoxi- 
cating liquor  called  'wine.  It  is  proper,  however,  in 
pharmacy,  to  inquire  into  the  different  principles 
which  enter  its  compofition.  As-  the  wine  furnifhed 
by  frapes  is  the  moll  valuable  and  generally  known, 
we  Ihall  lake  it  as  an  example  :  Grape-wine,  then,  is 
compofed  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  of  alcohol, 
ef  tartar,  and  of  a  colouring  matter.  It  is  proper, 
however,  that  wc  fhould  lay  down  the  proofs  of  fuch 
a  combinatic  n  in  wine,  and  explain  the  methods  by 
which  it  may  be  decompofed  and  feparated  into  the 
conftituent  parts  alove  mentioned. 

For  this  piirpolV,  recourfe  is  generally  had  to  the 
Vol.  XiV.  Part  I, 
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aflirtance  of  the  fire.  The  liquor  is  pul  Into  an  P.lem-  Pif n  enft. 
bic  ;  and  as  foon  as  It  boils,  a  white  milky  fluid,  of  *  * 
a  pungent  fmell  and  tafle,  diftils  Into  the  recipient. 
This  fluid  is  called  aquavitit,  or,  in  common  lan- 
guage, j^/V/V  .•  It  is  compounded  of  water  and  certain 
matters  capable  of  fnfpenfion  in  water,  of  alrohol, 
and  of  a  fmall  proportion  of  oil  ;  which  la!l  commu- 
nicates to  It  a  milky  colour:  the  yellow  colour,  af- 
terwards affumed,  is  partly  owing  to  the  fame  oil,  and 
partly  to  a  folution  of  the  extraftive  matter  of  the 
wooden  cafks  in  which  the  aquavitse  has  been  kept. 
This  aquavits,  like  wine,  always  partakes  more  or 
lefs  of  the  flavour  of  the  vegetable  from  whence  it 
has  been  prepared  ;  but  by  farther  dillillation,  and 
other  proceffes,  it  is  freed  of  its  water,  and  of  the 
native  principles  of  the  vegetable  matter  which  the 
watery  parts  had  kept  in  folution  ;  when  thus  prepa- 
red, it  is  a  pure  alcohol  or  inflammable  fpirit,  which  Is 
always  the  fame  from  whatever  vegetable  the  wine 
was  produced. 

After  all  the  aquavitae  has  been  drawn  off,  the  re- 
fiduum  now  ceafcs  to  be  wine  ;  it  is  of  a  chocolate 
colour,  of  an  acid  and  auftere  tafte  ;  it  has  now  af- 
fumed  a  heterogeneous  appearance,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  faline  cryftals  is  obferved  in  the  liquor;  thefe  cry- 
ftals  are  the  tartar.  By  the  above  proceffes,  then,  we 
have  fully  decompofed  wine  :  but  it  is  to  be  cbferved, 
that  by  this  analyfis  we  have  not  feparated  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  wine  in  their  original  and  entire  Hate  ; 
nor  are  we  hitherto  acquainted  with  any  method  of  re- 
generating the  wine  by  recomblning  the  aquavits  with 
the  refiduum  :  fome  produft  of  the  fermentation  is 
therefore  changed  or  deftroyed  ;  and  this  produft 
is  probably  fome  peculiar  modification  of  fixed  air  or 
aerial  acid.  The  refiduum,  when  evaporated,  affumeu 
the  form  and  confiftence  of  an  extraft  ;  the  colouring 
part  may  be  abftiacleJ  by  reilified  fpirit  of  wine, 
but  Is  not  feparable  from  it  by  the  addition  of  water: 
it  feenis  therefore  to  be  of  a  gummi  refinous  nature, 
and  extracted  from  the  grape  by  means  of  the  alco- 
hol ^.'cnerated  during  the  fermentation. 

From  this  analyfis,  then,  it   is   obvious,  that  wlne^^-^tj^^g. 
is  compofed  of  w^tcr,  colouring  matter,  alcohol,  andl  uring 
a  fomething  that  is   changed  or  loft.     We  (hall  refer  m^'tcr,  al- 
the  particular  examination  of  alcohol  and  tartar  to  the"^"    '>      * 
proper   places  affigned   them   in    this  work  ;  and  we 
hope  that    from    this  general  furvey  of  the  fuLjeft, 
the  properties  of  wine,  as  a   folvent  of  feveral  medi- 
cinal  fubilances  to  be   afterwards   examined,  will  be 
much  more  readily  underflood.     Before   we   go  far- 
ther, it  is  proper    to  add,  that    the  ley  precipitated 
from  wine  during  fermentation,  is   a  compound    of 
ftones,  pieces   of  grape,  tartar,  and    vitriolated    tar- 
tar :  the  two   fill*  are  itiert   bodies;  the  two  laft  we 
fhall  particularly  examine  in  their  proper  on'.er.     We 
are  now  prepared   to  confider  the  nature  and  produi^ 
of  the  next  kind  or  ilage  of  fermentation,  viz.  tlie 

2.  Acetous  Fermentation. 

To  underftand  the  proctfs  of  the  acetous  feiTnen-Prrcefs  of 
tation,  wc  muft  leave  for  the   prefcnt  our  analyfis  of  acetous  fcr- 
the  product   of  the   vinou5   fermentation,  and    return ""^'"*''''"' 
to  the  wine  in  its  mod  perfetl  and  entire  iUte.     It  is 
proper  to  obfcrvc,  that  though,  after  the  liquor  has 
become  vinous,  a  partial  ccfratioa  ot  the  more  obvious 
M  m  phenoncia 
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phcnoir.fua  tikfs  placf,  yet  the  wine  dill  fuffers  a 
flow  an!  impcrctptilile  degree  of  fermentation.  We 
are  not  then  to  tonii  ier  the  liq'iOr  as  being  in  aquijf- 
cent  iiate,  but  a<i  conilantly  approacJiing  to  the  next 
ftaRe,  viz.  the  acetous  fermeniaiion,  winch  we  are  now 
foconfuler.  This  kind  of  iiifenfible  fermentation,  or 
what  we  may  call  the  intermeciiate  change,  leems  to 
be  necclTary  to  the  perfeftion  of  the  wine.  Its  de- 
gree, howtver,  is  to  be  regulated  under  certain  limi- 
tations :  when  too  much  checked,  as  by  cold,  thun- 
der, or  fuch  like  caiifc9,  the  wine  becomes  vapid  ; 
when  too  much  encouraged  by  heat,  contact  of  air, 
&c.  it  approtcheB  too  far  to  the  acetous  change  :  but 
in  order  ihnt  the  vinous  ffiall  proceed  fully  to  ihe  ace- 
tous fermentation,  feveral  circuinftances  are  required  ; 
and  tliefe  are  in  general  the  f=ime  that  were  before  ne- 
cclTary to  the  vinous  Itage.  Thefe  conditions  are,  a 
temperate  degree  of  heat,  a  quantity  of  unfcrmcnteJ 
mucilage,  an  acid  matter,  fuch  as  tartar,  and  the 
free  accefs  of  cxttrnal  air.  When  thus  Gtuated,  the 
liquor  foon  pafTes  into  the  acetous  fermentation  :  but 
during  this  ila,;e  the  phenomena  are  not  fo  remark- 
able as  in  the  vinous  ;  the  motion  of  air  u  now  lefs 
confiJcrahle,  a  grofs  un.luous  matter  fcparates  to  the 
bottom,  the  liquor  lofes  its  vinous  talle  and  flavour, 
becomes  four,  and  on  dilHllation  aflonis  no  inflam- 
mable fpirit.  It  is  now  the  acetous  acid  or  vinegar  ; 
and  when  feparated  by  diftillation  from  the  unfluous 
ley,  may  be  prefcrved  a  confKlerahle  length  of  time 
without  undergoing  the  putrid  change  :  to  this  lall, 
however,  it  always  approaches  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  vinous  conilantly  verges  to  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation ;  and  this  will  much  more  readily  happen  if 
the  acid  be  allowed  to  remain  with  the  unftuous  fecu- 
lent matter  above-mentioned.  When  thus  lituated, 
the  vinegar  quickly  lofes  its  tranfpareni.y,  affuincs  a 
bhckifli  colour,  lofes  its  tournefs  and  agreeable  oJour, 
has  an  otfinfive  talte  and  fmtll,  ai-.d,  when  diftilled  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  procefs,  yields  volatile  alkali. 
The  liquor  is  now  arrived  to  the  lad  Itage,  viz. 

3.  The  Putrefactive  Fermentation. 

From  the  precedinr  phenomena,  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  fame  f  ibftance  which  is  capaMe  of  the  vinous  and 
acetous,  is  ilfo  capable  of  the  putrcfartive,  fermenta- 
tion It  is  perhap-i  impofTi'le  to  induce  the  firfl 
>vithout  a  mixture  of  the  fecond  ;  or  the  fccond  with- 
out a  mixture  (»f  the  third.  Hence  every  wine  is  a 
Hicnnmena little  acid  ;  and  there  are  few  vintgara  without  fome 
o  pu^ac- jjCp^j-j^jgjj  towards  putrefaiffion,  or' without  volatile 
mentation,  alkali,  neutralized  by  the  acid  which  predominates. 
Nothwithllanding  this  feeniing  continuation  of  one 
and  the  fame  procefs,  the  putrcfaftion  of  ve>;etables 
has  its  particular  phenomena.  The  vegetable  matter, 
if  in  a  fluid  flate,  becemcd  turbid,  and  depofiis  a 
large  quantity  of  feculent  matter;  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  air-bubbles  are  raifed  to  the  top  %  but  their 
motion  is  not  fo  brifk  in  the  putrefaftive  as  in  the  vi- 
nous, or  even  the  acetous  fermentation  :  neither  the 
bulk  nor  heat  ot  the  liquor  feems  to  be  increafcd;  but 
an  acrid  pungent  vapour  is  perceived  by  the  fmell, 
and  which,  by  chemical  trials,  is  found  to  be  the  vo- 
latile alkali  ;  by  degrees  this  pungent  odour  is  changed 
into  one  lefs  pungent,  but  much  more  naufeous.  If  the 
iame  train  of  pheDomena  have  taken  place  in  a  vege- 
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table  confiding  of  parti  fomcwhat  foIiJ,  its  cohefion  E'cnu 
is  broke  down  into  a  foft   pulpy  mafs  ;  this   mafs,  on  "■~"V" 
drying,  entirely  lofes  its  odour,  leaving   a  black  cher- 
ry-hkc  refiduum,  containing  nothing   but  earthy  and 
faline  fubltances. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  though  the  circum- 
flanccs  favouring  the  putrefa<ftive  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  rcquilite  to  iha  vinous  and  acetous  fermenfitions, 
yet  thtfc  feveral  conditions  arc  not  I'o  indifpeiifable  to 
the  former  as  to  the  two  latter  ftagcs.  All  vegetables 
have  more  or  lefs  ten'.cncv  to  putrefaction,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  are  capable  of  tlie  acetous  fermenta- 
tion ;  but  the  propoition  of  thofe  capable  of  the  vi- 
nous id  not  confiderable  ;  p.nd  thefe  lad  will  lun  into 
the  putiid  in  circumdances  in  which  they  cannot  un- 
dergo the  vinous  or  even  the  acetous  fermentaliun». 
Thus  flour  made  into  a  foft  palle  will  become  f>iur;  hut 
it  mud  be  perfectly  dlifolved  in  water  to  make  it  fit  for 
the  vinous  dage  ;  whereas  mere  danipnefa  is  fuEi.-i.nt 
to  make  it  pafs  to  the  putrid  fermentation  :  bcfiJcg 
the  condition  of  fluidity,  a  lefs  deg^ree  of  heat,  :ind 
a  more  limited  accefs  of  air,  are  fuificient  for  produ- 
cing the  putrefactive  fermentation. 

li  is  therefore  piohible,  that  all  vegetables,  in 
whatever  dale  they  may  be. are  liable  to  a  kind  of  pijtre- 
faffion  :  in  fome  the  change  is  flow  a:irt  gradual,  but 
never  fails  at  length  to  break  down  the  texture  and 
cohcfion  of  the  mod  foliiJ. 

We  formerly  obfcrvcd,  that  the  vapours  feparated 
during  the  vinous  fermentation  were  tixed  air  or  ae- 
rial acid  ;  and  it  is  indeed  true,  that  in  the  incipient 
date  of  this  fermentation  a  quantity  of  g?*  is  dill 
evolved,  and  ulong  with  it  a  qmntity  of  alkaline  air: 
in  the  advanced  date,  however,  we  find  thefe  vapours 
of  a  difterent  nature  ;  they  now  tarnifh  filver,  and 
render  combinations  of  lead  with  the  vegetable  .leids 
black.  When  produced  in  large  qunntity,  and  much 
confined,  as  happens  in  dacks  of  hay  put  up  wet, 
they  Lurd  into  adtual  flame,  confuming  the  hay 
to  afhes  :  on  other  occafions,  the  efcape  of  thefe  va- 
pours difcovers  itfelf  by  an  cmiffion  of  light,  as  in 
the  luminous  appearance  of  rotte;i  wood  when  placed 
in  the  dark.  From  the  above  pheniimcna  it  is  evident, 
that  thefe  vapours  abound  with  the  principle  of  in- 
flammability ;  and  their  odour  probably  depends  on 
this  principle  loofcly  combined  with  the  water,  or  jg 
fome  other  parts  of  the  volaiiliftd  matter.  This  gasHydrwi 
is  therefore  different  from  that  fejiarated  during  the 
vinous  fermentation  ;  it  is  the  phlo.iidicated,  and 
fometimes  the  inflammable  air  of  L)t  Prieftlcy,  or  the 
hydi-ogen  of  Lavoifier.  See  table  of  chemical  iioraen- 
clature,  dec.  Chemistry,  page  598. 

We  have  thus,  for  the  fake  of  clearnefs,  and  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  fubjed,  traced 
the  phenomena  of  fermentation  through  its  diffe- 
rent dages :  it  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that 
though  every  vegetable  that  hat  fiiffered  the  vi- 
nous  will  proceed  to  the  acetou?  and  putrefaftive 
fermentations,  yet  the  fecond  dage  is  not  neccffari- 
ly  preceded  by  the  fird,  nor  the  third  by  the  fe- 
cond ;  or  in  other  words,  the  acetous  fermentation 
is  not  neceffarily  confined  to  thofe  fubftances  which 
have  UBdergone  the  vinous,  nor  the  putrefactive  to 
thofe  which  have  undergone  the  acetous  ftrinentation. 
Thus  it  is,  that  gums  dilToUed  in  water  pafs  to  the 
■}  acetous 
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at'Ctous  wit^o'it  iiinkrgoinff  tlie  vinona  fcrnnentation  ; 
an.l  giiitlrKHis  matttr  fccins  to  run  into  putretaclioa 
without  rtiowln>f  any  previous  accfceiice  :  and  farllicr, 
thcfe  thanjjfs  tretnitiitly  liajipcn  altlioiigh  tht  matter 
1  e  under  thofc  conditions  v,liich  arc  favourable  to  the 
prcccdi'ig  ftajres. 

I'rom  tlie  torc^oinij  flcctch,  the  importance  of  this 
fid  j^fl  in  the  !hidy  of  Pharmai  y  will  he  obvions  at  tirll 
fiijht  :  it  cannot,  however,  afford  us  any  nfcful  infor- 
mation on  the  native  principles  of  vegetiiblcs  ;  but  it 
picfent!>  to  us  neuv  produfts,  the  importance  ot  which 
is  well  known  in  cliemillry,  in  medicine,  and  in  arts. 
The  neccirity  of  htinr;  well  acquainted  with  the  fcve- 
ral  hi\»  (for  of  theory  v/e  know  none  fatisfaftory), 
will  appjar  in  the  pharmaceutical  hiilory  anrf  prtpa- 
ration  of  many  of  our  moll  valualde  dru^8.  We  are 
rtxt  to  conlider  a  fct  of  no  lefs  complicated  operations, 
viz. 

11.   Proi!ud':pns  from  V!getalhs  ly  Fire. 

Is  order  to  aiialyfe,  or  rather  to  decompofe,  vege- 
tables by  the  n,(ked  fire,  any  f^ivtn  quantity  of  dry  ve- 
getable rn^itter  is  put  into  a  retort  of  glifs  or  enrth. 
Having;  filled  the  veflel  about  one  half  or  two  thirds, 
wc  phce  it  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  adap;injj  it  to  a 
proper  receiver.  To  coUeft  the  elallic  fluids,  which, 
if  confined,  would  burft  the  vefTels  (and  which,  too, 
it  is  proper  to  preferve,  as  being  real  proJudts  of  the 
aQuiyGs),  we  ufe  a  petfornteJ  receiver  with  a  crooked 
tube,  the  extremity  of  which  is  received  into  a  veflel 
i'.ill  of  water,  or  of  mercury,  and  inverted  in  a  balnii 
containing  the  fame  fluid  :  by  this  contrivance,  the  li- 
quid matters  are  colletSed  in  the  receiver,  and  the  aeri- 
form fluids  pafs  into  the  inverted  vefiel.  if  the  ve;^:- 
table  is  capable  of  yielding  any  faline  matter  in  a  con- 
crete Hate,  wc  iuterpofe  between  the  retort  and  the  re- 
ceiver i;nnther  vcfTcl,  upon  whofe  fiJ.es  the  fait  fub- 
Iime«.  Thefe  things  being  properly  adjufted,  we  ap- 
ply at  firil  a  gentle  heat,  and  iucreafc  it  gradually, 
that  wc  may  obftrve  the  difl'erent  produits  in  proper 
order.  At  firlt  an  infipid  watery  liquor  paiTes  over, 
which  is  chiefly  compofed  of  the  wattr  of  vegetation  ; 
on  the  heat  being  a  little  farther  increafed,  this  wa- 
tery liquor,  or  phlegm,  becomes  chareed  with  an  oily 
m  itter,  hrving  the  odour  of  the  vegetable,  if  it  pof- 
fefled  any  in  it;i  entire  fla'e  ;  alwng  with  this  oil  we 
alfo  obtain  an  acid  refeml  bng  vinegar,  and  which  com- 
mimicatcsto  the  oil  fomewhat  of  a  laponaccous  nature  ; 
oa  the  heat  being  carried  (\ill  farther,  we  procure  more 
acid,  with  an  oil  of  a  (!ark  colotir,  and  the  colour  gra- 
dually deepens  as  the  diflillatinn  advances.  The  oil 
now  ceafes  to  retain  ihc  peculiar  odour  of  the  vege- 
table ;  and  being  fcorched  by  the  heat,  fend«  forth  a 
ftroiii;  difagreeable  fmell  like  tar  :  it  is  then  called  em- 
pyrttttKiJiic  u'lt.  About  this  time  alfo  fom.e  elaflic  va- 
jionrs  rulh  intv  t?ic  iuvettcd  vell'el  ;  tliefc  geucnlly  con- 
fift  of  infl  iromable  or  fixed  airs,  and  vriy  often  of  a 
Ttiixturc  of  both  ;  the  volatile  fait  now  alio  fu*-limes, 
if  the  vegetable  was  of  a  nature  to  fuiuifli  it.  Ey  the 
time  the  matter  in  the  retort  has  acquired  a  dull  red 
lieat,  nothing  lutther  will  arifc  :  wt  then  flop  ;  and 
ellowing  the  veffel  t  >  cool,  we  find  a  mafs  of  charcoal, 
retaining  more  or  lefs  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
vegetable  before  its  dccompofitian. 

Wc  have  thus  dcfcribcd,  in  the  order  of  their  fuc- 
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ccfllon,  the  feveral   producls  obtained  from  iHc  gene-    Elcmerm. 
r^ty  of  vegetaLlea  when  analyfed   in  clofe  vcflels  and  ' 

in  a  naked  tire. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  underftood,  tliat  the  propor- 
tion of  thefe   prinvjiplss  turns   out   very  various  ;   the 
more  fucculent  yield  more  water,   and  tic  m.ore  folid,^._" 
aftord  a  greater  qmntity  of  the  other  principles.      In-;  ,  ,l;ffcf^.n{ 
dcpendentlyalfoof  this  difl'erencc,the  nature  of  the  pro- vegetable*, 
riucfs  them'.'elves  are    found  to  differ  in  dilf-rent  vcge- though 
tables  :   thur,  in  the  cruciform  phnts,  and  in  the  emul- 
five   and   farinaceous   feeds,    the    faline   matter  which 
comc-s  over  with  the  water  and  oil  is  found  to  be  alka- 
line ;  fometimes  it   is  ammoniacal,  from  che  combint- 
tion  of  the  acid  with  the  volatile  alkali  pafiing  over  at 
the  end  of  the   procefs ;  it  is  aUo   probable,  that  the 
acids   of  vegetables  are  not  all  of  the   fame  nature, 
though  they  exhibit  the  fame  external  marks.     When 
volatile  alkali   is   obtained,   it   is   always   found  In  the 
mild  cffervefcing  (late  ;  it  is  procured,  however,  from 
a  few  vegetables  only  ;  it  is  feldom  in  a  concrete  form, 
being  generally  diflolved  in  the  phlegni ;  and  as  it  or- 
dinarily makes  its  appearance  about  the   end  of  the 
procefs,   it    is    probable   that  its  formation  is    owing 
to  fome   peculVr   combination   of   the   oil   and   fixed 
alkali.      The  plants  containing  much  oily  combulUble 
matter  feem  to  be  thofe  which   more  peculiarly  yield 
inflammable  air,  while  the   mucilages  appear  to  be  as 
peculiarly  fitted   for  aff'ording   the    fixed  air  or  aerial 
acid.     The  chemical  properties  of  churcoal  feem  to  be 
always  the  fame  from   whatever  vegetable  it  has  been 
produced:   on  a  minute  examination  (which,  however,         ^■^ 
is  not  the  bufinefs   of  pharmacy),   it  is  found  to  con-all  conipo. 
fill  of  fixed  air,  the  principle  of  inflammabiliiv,  afmail'^^'^  of  ;ur, 
quantity   of   earth,  lalinc   matter,  and   a  little  water  ,  |.j|,  ^^ 
The  whole  of  the  analyfis  then  amounts  to  air,   water, 
e.irth,  and  the  principle  of  infl  immabillty  ;   for  by  re- 
peated dilllllations   the  oil  is  refolvtd  into  water,   the 
principle  of  iuflimmablliiy,    and    a  little   earth  ;    the 
faline  matter  alfo  is  a  producf   arifing  from  a  combi- 
nation of  the  earthy   matter  with  water  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  Inflaram  ibllity.  In  fome  Ihape  or  other,  or  per- 
haps with  both.      That  thefe  combinations  take  place, 
ha?  at  lead  fieen  the  opinion  of  the  chenilHs. 

We  formerly  faid  that  charcoal  was  partly  compo- 
fed of  faline  matter  ;  it  therefore  remains  that  wc 
fliould  n(xt  decompofe  the  charcoal,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain or  feparate  the  articles  next  to  be  mentioned. 

The  fixed  Salli  of  Vegetables. 

When  vegetable  charcoal  has  been  burnt,  there  re- 
mains a  quantity  of  aflies  or  cinders  of  a  blacki'h  grey 
or  white  colour ;  thefe,  wlitn  boiled  or  iiifufed  iu 
water,  communicate  to  it  a  pungent  faline  talle  ;  the 
f.Jt  thus  held  in  folution  may,  by  evaporation,  be  re- 
duced to  a  concrete  Uate  :  this  faliue  matter,  how- 
ever, in  generally  found  to  be  mi.xed  with  ferruginous 
earthy  and  other  impurities,  and  likewlfc  with  a  num- 
ber of  neutriil  falls  of  different  kinds.  la  this  mixed 
conditioQ  it  Is  the 

Polajhes  ufcd  in  Commerce. 

This  f.ilt,  or  rather  compound  of  different  falt9,  isPftallu-., 
procured  by   burning  large  quantities  of  wood  of  any""*  P'°- 
kinJ  ;  aud  this  procefs  is  called  inc'meralbn  :  the  pre-      ''  * 
donalnating  f.ilt,  howcTer,  is  alkaline  ;  and  as  the  neu- 
M  ni  2  tral 
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Llcn-.enn.  tral  faltd  are  obtained  to  better  aJvantage  by  other 

"""""■"  means,  they  are  generally  ncglcdled  In  the  purification 

of  pouflus.     Potalhes,  then,  freed  from  its  im;juritie5, 

snj  fcparatcd  from  the  Oihtr  falts  by  proctffcs  to  be 

hereafter  mentioned,  is  now 

The  fixed  vegetable  /IHaR. 

Alkah"s  in  general  are  dlftingulfheJ  by  a  pungctit 
taftc,  the  very  reverfe  of  that  of  fourncfs  ;  by  their 
deilroying  the  acidity  of  every  four  liquor  ;  and  by 
their  I  hangise  the  blue  ani  red  colours  of  vegetables 
to  a  preen  :  they  altraft  more  or  lefs  the  meulluie  if 
the  air,  and  fome  of  them  deliquate.  The  fixed  al- 
kalis, which  we  (liall  at  prefciit  conlidcr  more  parci- 
cuLily,  are  fufilvle  by  a  gentle  heat  :  by  a  greater  de- 
gree of  heat  they  arc  dlffipated  ;  their  fixity,  therefore, 
is  only  relative  to  the  other  kind  of  alkalis,  viz.  the 
volatde :  ihey  dllTolve  and  form  glafa  with  earths : 
and,  laftly,  when  joineil  with  acids  to  the  point  of  fa- 
f  Illation,  thty  form  what  are  called  NiUlra/  Sails. 

Thtfe  characlcrs  will  afford  fome  neceffary  and  pre- 
liminary knowled(^e  of  thcfc  fubftances  in  general ;  and 
we  Ihail  afterwards  find  that  they  are  fufSient  to  di- 
ftinguifh  them  from  all  other  filine  toJies  :  it  is  ne- 
ceflary,  however,  to  examine  them  more  minutely,  for 
our  annlyfis  has  not  yet  reached  fo  far  as  to  prefent 
them  in  their  fimplell  flate.  Previous  to  the  difco- 
veries  of  Dr  Black,  the  veijetable  fixed  alkali  (which 
ive  at  prefent  fpeak  of  particuhrly),  when  feparated 
from  the  foreign  matters  with  which  it  ii.  mixed  in  the 
aihes,  was  confidered  to  be  in  its  pureft  ftate  :  we  fhall 
afterwards  find  that  it  is  iUll  a  compound  body,  and  is 
leally  a  neutral  fait,  compounded  of  pure  alk.di,  and 
fixed  air  or  the  aerial  acid.  We  prefunie,  then,  that 
the  particular  hiftory  of  its  chemical  and  medicinal  pro- 
perties will  be  better  unjerflood  when  we  come  to  thofe 
proccCTes  by  v/hich  it  is  brought  to  its  moll  pure  and 
fimple  ftate  :  See  CHEMiiXRV.  We  (liallonly  therefore 
obferve  for  theprefenf,  that  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  not 
only  in  its  pure  itate,  but  alfo  when  neutralifeJ  byaeiial 
acid,  feenis  always  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing,  from 
whatever  veget-ible  it  has  been  produced.  Thofe  of  fome 
Tea  plants  mufl,  however,  be  excepted  :  the  faline  nriat- 
Icr  obtained  from  thefe  lall  is,  like  the  former,  in  a 
mixed  and  impure  ftate  ;  it  differs,  however,  from 
potafhes,  in  containing  an  alknli  of  foraewhat  different 
properties.  The  ciuder  of  fea-plants  containing  this 
alkali  is  called 

Soda. 

Soda,  then,  as  we  have  juft  now  hinted,  is  produ- 
ced by  the  incineration  of  the  kali  and  other  fea  plants : 
And  from  this  impure  and  mixed  ttafs  of  cinder,  is 
obtained  the  marine,  mineral,  or  muriatic  alkali,  or 
natron,  as  it  is  now  denominated  by  the  London  Col- 
lege. This  alkali  has  acquired  thefe  names,  becaufe 
it  is  the  bafe  of  the  common  marine  or  feafalt  :  it  dif- 
fers from  the  vegetable  alkali  in  being  more  eafily  cry- 
ftallizable  ;  when  dried,  it  does  not  like  the  former 
attraft  humidity  fufEcient  to  form  a  liquid  ;  it  is  fome- 
what  lefs  pungent  to  the  talte,  and,  accordinfj  to  Berg- 
man, has  lefs  attradion   for  acids  than  the  vegetable 

alkali. 

it  is,  however,  to  he  obfervcd,  that  this  alkali, 
when  deprived  of  fixed  air,  that  is  to  faj,  \vhen  brought 
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to  its  pureft  ftate,  can  fearocly,  if  at  all,  be  diftinguifh-  E'.caieiii 
cd  from  the  vcpctal)Ie  alkali  ;  and  indeed  the  true  di-  — — \-~ 
ilinftion  can  only  Ik'  formed  from  their  combinations, 
each  of  them  affording  with  tiie  fame  acid  very  difie- 
rcnl  neutral  falts.  It  belonge  1  to  this  place  to  mention 
fome  of  the  charaiSers  of  alkalis  in  general,  and  alfo 
fome  of  thofe  marks  by  \>hich  the  vegetable  and  mi- 
neral alkalis  are  dilliii;j;ulfh.d  fiom  each  other :  but 
for  a  more  particular  hUlory  of  their  chemical  and  me- 
dicinal properties,  we  refer  to  an  account  ot  the  phar- 
maceutical preparations.  As  the  volatile  alkali  is  rare- 
ly produced  from  vegetables,  but  is  generally  obtain- 
ed fiom  animal  matttr,  we  (hall  confk'.er  th.it  kind  of 
alkali  when  we  come  to  analyfe  the  atiimal  kingdom. 

Of  Vegetahle  Earth. 

After  all  the  faline  mittcr  contained  in  the  afhcs  of^'<^'^"»''l 
vegetables  has  been  waited  off  by  tlie  proccffes  before"^'  '•■ 
mentioned,  there  yet  remains  one  infipid  earthy-like 
powder,  generally  of  a  whitilh  colour,  infoluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  from  which  fome  iron  may  be  attratlcd  by 
the  ma^Mlet.  It  is  faid  to  have  formed  alum  with  the 
vitriolic  acid  ;  a  kind  of  ftlenite  has  alfo  been  obtained, 
but  fomewhat  different  from  that  produced  by  the 
union  of  tli.'  fame  acid  with  calcareous  earth  ;  this  re- 
fiduum  of  burnt  vegetables  differs  alfo  from  calcareous 
earth,  in  not  being  fufceptible  of  becoming  quicklime 
by  calcination.  It  has  been  found  that  this  reliduum, 
inllead  of  an  earth,  is  a  calcareous  phofphoric  f  dt,  fi- 
milar  to  that  obtained  from  the  bones  of  animals. 

We  have  thus  finifhed  our  analyfis  of  vegetables  by 
the  naked  lire  ;  and  have  only  to  obferve,  that,  like 
the  analyfis  by  fermentation,  it  Can  afford  us  bo  ufeful 
information  on  the  native  principles  of  the  vegetable 
itfelf. 

When  chemiftry  began  firft  to  be  formed  into  a  ra- 
tional fcience,  and  to  examine  the  component  part* 
and  internal  conftitution  of  bodies,  it  was  imagined, 
that  this  refolution  of  vegetables  by  fire,  difcovering 
us  all  their  aftive  principles,  unclogged  and  unmix- 
ed with  each  other,  would  afford  the  fureft  mean* 
of  judging  of  their  medicinal  powers.  But  on  profe- 
cuting  thefe  experiments,  it  was  foon  found  that  they 
were  infufTicient  for  that  end  :  that  the  analyfes  of 
poifonous  and  efculent  plants  agreed  often  as  nearly  as 
the  analyfes  of  one  plant :  that  by  the  aftlon  of  a  burn- 
ing heat,  two  principles  of  vegetables  are  not  barely 
feparated,  but  altered,  tranfpofed,  and  combined  into 
new  forms ;  infomuch  that  it  was  impoffiblc  to  know 
in  what  form  they  exifted,  and  with  what  quahties  they 
were  endowed,  before  thefe  changes  and  tranfpofition* 
happened.  If,  for  example,  32  ounces  of  a  certain 
vegetable  fubftance  are  found  to  yield  ten  ounces  and 
a  half  of  acid  liquor,  above  one  ounce  and  live  drams 
of  oil,  and  three  drams  and  a  half  of  fixed  alkaline 
fait :  what  idea  can  this  analyfis  give  of  the  medicinal 
qualities  oi gum  Arabic? 

lll.SuBSTANCKS  naturally  Contained  in  'Degetables,ondfepa-  \ 

rable  by  Art  without  Alter ation  nf  their  native  ^alilies. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  there  is  one  >;eneral  fluid        jy 
or  blood  which  is  common  to  all  vegetables,  and  from 
which  the  fluids  peculiar  to  particular  plants  and  their, 
parts  are  prepared  by  a  kind  of  fecretion  ;  To  this  fup- 
*  8  pofed 
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pofed  general  fluH  botanifts  have  given  the  name  of 
fap.  This  opinion  is  rendered  plaiifible  from  the  ana- 
logy in  many  other  lefpefts  between  vegetable  and 
animal  fubftances  :  and  indeed  if  we  confidcr  the  wa- 
ter of  vegetation  as  this  general  fluid,  (he  opinion  is 
perhaps  not  very  tcir  from  the  truth  ;  bit  the  notion 
has  been  carried  much  larther  than  fuppolinir  it  to  be 
mere  water  ;  an^^lhe  opinion  of  naturaliUs  on  this 
fiibjcift  does  not  feem  to  be  well  fupported  by  ex- 
perience. It  is  dlfBciilt  to  cMtradl  this  fip  without 
any  mixture  of  their  conftituent  parts.  But  in  a  few 
vegetables,  from  which  it  diitils  by  wounding  their 
bark,  we  find  this  fuppofed  general  blool  poflifiing 
properties  not  a  little  various  :  Thus  the  'uice  effufed 
from  a  wounded  birch  is  confidcrably  different  from 
that  poured  out  from  an  incifion  in  the  vine. 

I.  Grofs  Oils. 

Vegetables,  like  animals,  contain  an  oil  in  two  dif- 
ferent ilatcs.  That  is,  in  fcveral  vegetables  a  certain 
quantity  of  oil  is  fuperabundant  to  their  conftitntion, 
is  often  lodged  in  dilh'nft  refervoirs,  and  does  not  en- 
ter into  the  conipofition  of  their  other  principles  :  in 
moil  vegetables,  again,  anrther  quantity  of  oil  is  com- 
bined, and  makes  a  conllltncnt  part  of  their  princi;  les. 
Of  this  lalt  we  formerly  fpoke  in  our  analyfis  of  vege- 
tables by  fire  ;  and  it  is  the  former  we  mean  to  conli- 
der,  under  the  three  following  heads. 

Grofs  oils  alound  chiefly  in  the  kernels  of  fruits, 
and  in  certain  feeds ;  from  which  they  are  commonly 
extraded  by  expreflion,  and  are  hence  diftinguidied 
by  the  name  of  exp'  ejjed  oils.  They  arc  contained  alfo 
in  all  the  parts  of  all  vegetables  that  have  been  exa- 
mined, and  may  be  forced  out  by  vehemence  of  fire  ; 
but  here  their  qualities  are  much  altered  in  the  procefs 
by  which  they  are  extracted  or  difcovered,  as  we  have 
feen  urder  the  foregoing  head. 

Thefe  oils,  in  their  common  ftate,  are  not  diflbhible 
either  in  vinous  fpirits  or  in  water,  though  by  means  of 
certain  intermedia  they  may  ^e  united  both  with  the 
one  apd  the  other.  Thus  a  flcilful  interpof;tion  of  fu- 
far  rtn:'er8  them  mifcible  with  water  into  what  are 
called  lohochi  and  oi/y  drmighls  ;  by  the  intervention  of 
gum  or  mucilage  they  unite  with  water  into  a  milky 
fluid  :  by  alkaline  falls  they  are  changed  into  a  foao, 
which  is  mifcible  both  with  water  and  fpiritous  liquors, 
and  is  perfetkly  diffolvcd  by  the  latter  into  an  uniform 
tranfparent  fluid.  The  addition  of  any  acid  to  the 
foapy  folution  abforbs  the  alkaline  fsk  ;  and  the  oil, 
which  of  courfe  feparates,  is  found  to  have  undergone 
this  remarkable  change,  that  it  now  cifFolves  without 
any  intermedium  in  pure  fpirit  ot  wine. 

Exprcfled  oils  expofed  to  the  cold  lofe  their  fluidi- 
ty greatly  :  fome  of  them,  in  a  fmall  degree  of  cold, 
congeal  into  a  cor.fiftcnt  mafs.  Kept  for  fome  time 
io  a  warm  air,  they  become  thin  and  highly  rancid  : 
their  foft,  lubricating,  and  relaxing  quality  is  changed 
into  a  (harp  acrimonious  one  :  and  in  this  llate,  in  Head 
of  allaying,  they  occafion  irritation  ;inftead  of  obtunding 
corrofive  humours,  they  corrode  and  inflame.  Thefe 
oils  art  liable  to  the  fjme  noxious  alteration  while  con- 
tained in  the  original  fijbjeA  :  htnce  arifes  the  ranci- 
dity which  the  oily  feeds  and  kernels,  aa  almonds  and 
thofe  called  the  ciUJccdi,  are  fo  liable  to  coniraft  lO 
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keeping.     Neverthelefs,  on  triturating  thefe  feeda  or  F-Icraenes. 
kernels  with  water,  the  oil,  by  the  intervention  of  the  — -v— ^ 
other  matter  of  the  fubjefk,   unites  with  the  water>  in- 
to an  emullion  or  milky  licpior,  which,  intlead  of  grow- 
ing rancid,  turns  four  on  (landing. 

It  appears  then  that  fome  kinj  of  fermentation  goes 
on  in  the  progrefs  of  oils  in  the  ranrij  Hat;  ;  and  it 
would  feem  from  fome  experiments  by  Mr  Ma.quer, 
that  an  scid  is  evolve!,  which  renders  than  rr.ore  fo- 
luMe  in  fpirit  of  wine  than  before. 

In  the  heat  of  boih'ng  water,  and  even  in  a  deu'ree 
of  heat  as  much  exceeding  this  as  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  does  that  of  the  human  body,  thefe  oils  fuffcr 
little  diflipation  of  their  parts.  In  a  greater  heat  they 
emit  a  pungent  vapour,  feemini'ly  of  the  acid  kind  ; 
and  when  fuffered  to  grow  cold  o^^ain,  they  are  found 
to  have  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than 
they  had  before,  tojiethcr  with  an  acrid  taile.  In  a 
heat  approaching  to  ignition,  in  clofe  ve(rels,  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  oil  arifes  in  an  tnipyreumalic  Itate,  a 
black  coal  remaining  behind. 

2.  Grofs  febaceous  matter. 

From  the  kernels  of  fome  fruits,  as  that  of  the  cho-  _     •^^. 
colate  nut,  we  obtain,  inflicad  ot  a  fluid  oil,  a  fubftance^/fj'hacl'i' 
of  a  butyraceous   contillence  ;  and  from  others,   as  the oj6  nutter, 
nutmeg,  a  folid  matter  as  firm  as  tallow.      Thefe  con- 
cretes are  mod  commodioufly  extraifted  by  boiling  the 
fubllnnce  in  water:   the  febaceous  matter,  liquefied  by 
the  heat,   feparates  and   arifes  to  the   furface,  and  rc- 
fumes  its  proper  confiftence  aa  the  liquor  cools. 

The  fubllaiices  of  t!iis  clafs  have  the  fame  general 
properties  with  exprefled  oils,  but  are  lefs  difpofed  to 
become  rancid  in  keeping  than  moft  of  the  common 
fluidoils.  It  is  fuppofed  by  the  chcmifts,  that  their  thick 
confillenceis  owing  to  a  larger  admixture  of  an  acid 
principle  :  for,  in  their  refolution  by  fire,  they  yield  a- 
vapout  more  fenfibly  acid  than  the  fluid  oils;  and  fluid 
oils,  by  the  admixture  of  concentrated  acids,  ate  redu«- 
ced  to  a  thick  or  folid  mafs. 

3.  EfPential  Oils. 

Eflential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  thofe  veceta-r/r  ^^1 
Dies,   orpirts  ot  vegetables,  that  are  confidcrably  odo-oils, 
rous.     They  are  the   dired  principle    in    which   the  whence 
odour,    and   oftentimes    the   warmth,   pungency,  and°^'*""*'' 
other  aAive  powers  of  the  fuhjeft,  refide;  whence  their 
name  of  ejftnces  or  ejfenttal  oils. 

Effeniial  oils  are  fecreted  fluids  ;  and  are  often  lod- 
ged in  one  part  of  the  plant,  while  the  re(\  are  entire- 
ly void  of  them.  Sometimes  they  arc  found  in  fepa- 
rate  fpaces  or  receptacles  ;  and  are  there  vifible  by  the. 
naked  eye  :  thus,  in  the  rind  of  lemons,  oranges,  ci- 
trons, and  many  others,  there  are  placed  everywhere 
fmall  pellucid  veficles,  which,  by  pu'lling  the  peel  near 
to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  fquirt  out  a  quantity  of  eflen- 
tial  oil,  forming  a  ftream  of  lambent  flame  :  hence,  too, 
an  oleofaccharum  may  be  made,  by  rubbing  the  exte- 
rior furface  of  thefe  peels  with  a  piece  of  lump  fugar, 
which  at  once  tears  open  thefe  veficles,  and  abforb» 
their  contained  oil 

E(rential  oils  unite  with  reftificd  fpirit  of  wine,  anJ 
compofe  with  it  one  homogeneous  tranfparent  fluid  ; 
though  fome  of  them  require  for  tbis  purpofe  a  much 

larger 
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Tlrir  pro 


hlcmerf.  ]irt:tr  proportion  of  the  fpirit  than  other?.  The  d:f- 
;,  firtnce  ot  ihc.r  folubility  perhapi  ilepcridj  on  t!ic 
quantity  of  difcngagcd  aciJ  ;  tf.al  l.cing  tound  by  Mr 
Macqucr  not  only  to  pn  mole  the  ioUition  of  cfTential 
oils,  but  even  of  thole  o(  the  uiiv'ii;ou»  kind.  Water 
»'fo,  though  it  Jets  not  difiblve  thtir  whole  fiibll..nce, 
may  be  made  to  imbi!  e  lome  portion  of  their  more 
fubt.le  matter,  fo  as  to  become  conliderably  imprekf- 
riated  wiiii  their  flavour  ;  by  the  admixtuie  of  fug,ir, 
j'unr,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  alk  linj  lalts,  they  are 
rnade  totally  difloluhlt  in  water.  Digefted  with  vola- 
tile iiikali,  they  undergo  various  changes  of  colour, 
and  fome  of  the  lefs  (idorous  acquire  confiderable  de- 
grees of  fragrance;  wiulc  tixcd  alkali  univerlally  iropaira 
their  odour. 

The  fpecific  pravity  of  moft  of  thefc  oils  is  lefs  than 
that  <  f  water  :  fome  of  ihem,  however,  are  lo  heavy 
as  to  link  in  water  ;  but  thefe  varietitti  Ihall  be  noticed 
when  we  come  to  thtir  preparation. 
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In  the  htat  of  boiliiifj  water,   thefe  oi 


^RRnly 


ex- 
hale ;  and  on  this  priiciplc  they  are  ViPMRnly  ex- 
tra6ted  from  fuhjcfts  that  contain  them  ;  for  no  other 
fluid,  which  naturally  exills  in  vegetables,  is  exhala^l^: 
by  that  degree  of  heat,  exccptinj^  the  aqueous  moi- 
l!ure,  from  which  the  grcattll  part  of  the  oil  is  eafily 
Icparated.  t?omc  of  thtfe  oils  arile  with  a  uiiicii  Icfi 
heat,  a  heat  little  crsaterthan  that  in  which  water  !.e- 
f;ini  Vlfihly  to  evaporate.  In  ihtir  refolution  t  y  a  buin- 
ing  htat,  they  diifer  httle  from  expreiied  oils. 

EfkntJal  oils,  cxpofed  for  fome  time  to  a  warm  air, 
fufkr  as  alteration  vtry  difttteiit  from  that  whith  the 
txprtfied  undergo.  InlUad  of  growino;  thin,  rancid, 
and  aciimor.ious,  they  gradually  bccorr:e  thi.  k,  :ind  at 
Isngth  harden  into  a-loiid  brittle  concitte  ;  with  a  re- 
inaikable  diminution  of  iheir  volatility,  fragrancy, 
pungency,  and  waim  ftimulatingquahty.  In  this  Hate, 
thty  are  found  to  confill  of  two  kinds  of  matter;  a 
fluid  oil,  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  wtter,  and 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  witii  the  original  oil  ;  and 
<>f  a  grofTer  fuhllance  which  remains  bthii.d,  not  cx- 
)i<il..ble  without  a  burning  heat,  or  fuch  as  changes  its 
nature,  and  refolves  it  into  an  acid,  an  empyrcumatic 
ci),  and  a  Hack  coal. 

The  admixture  of  a  concentrated  acid  Inflantlv  pro- 
€!iice6,  in  eflential  oils,  a  change  nearly  hmilar  to  that 
vhich  lime  efiettfi.  In  making  theie  kiiidi  of  mix- 
tures, the  ojicrator  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  ;  for  when 
a  llrong  acid,  particiilaily  that  of  nitre,  i,^  pouie.i  ha- 
Itily  into  an  tdential  oil,  a  great  heat  and  el  ullition  en- 
fue,  and  ofltn  in  explolicn  happtup,  cr  the  mi.\ture 
btrlU  into  llame.  The  union  of  expreiftd  oils  with 
acids  is  acconpanied  with  much  lefs confliit't. 

4.  Concrete  efTential  oil. 

Some  vegetal  Ics,  as  rifes  and  elecampane  root,  in- 
ftead  ut  a  fluid  eflential  oil,  yield  a  lubllance  pofltfliiig 
the  (.me  general  propeiiies,  Imt  of  a  thick  or  lei,ace- 
ous  confluence.  This  lubllance  appears  to  be  ol  as 
grci't  volatility  and  fubtilily  of  parts  as  the  fluid  oils: 
it  equally  exhales  in  the  heat  of  boiUng  water,  and 
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concretes   upon   the   lur.'ice  of  the  colleflcj  vapour.    1.  .inc.n 
The  total  exhalation  of  this  matter,  and  itc  concreting  ^-^-V"' 
ngain    into   its   original  (onlillent    (Uie,  without   buy 
fcparalion   of  it   into  a   tiuid    and  a  lolid  p  irt,  dilhn- 
guilhci  it  from  tneiiiial  oiU  th<it   liave  btcu  iLickcntd 
or  iiidurdltd  by  age  or  by  acius. 

5.  Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a  folid  concrete,  obtained  chiefly  from  Camphor 
the  woody  parts  of  certain    Indian   trees.     tJic  Cam- '-■" '•guii! 
PHOR.*  (a).    It  is  volatile  like  ellential  oils,  and  loluhle  '"*;''  " 
both  in  oils   and   iiiflammaLic    Ipirils  :   it  unites  fretly"'' *■' 
with  water  hy  the  iiiteivention  of  gum,   I  ut  very  fpa- 
ringly  and   iinpenecily  by  the  other   intermedia   that 
render  oils   milcible   with    watery    l.quors.      It  diiiVrs 
from   the    fcbaceous  as  well  as   liuid   tdential   oiU,   in 
futftring  no  ftnlible  alteration  fiom  long  keeping;   in 
being   tot:'.liy  e\halablc,   not  only  by  the    hf.:t  ot  Loll- 
ing wat^er,  but  in  3  warm  air,   without  any  chan,{e  or 
fcparatioii  of  itspaits,  the  latk  paitide  that  rcinains 
uuexhaied  appearing  to  be  ot  the  lame  nature  witii  the 
original  camphor ;  in  its  receiving    no  tmpyrtuniatic 
iinpiethon,   and   lutleting  no  refolution,  from  any  de- 
gree ot  fiie  to  which  It  tan  be  expofed  in  dole  Velfels, 
though  readily  coinbullibie  in  the  open  air;  in  being 
dilTolvtd  by  conctntratcd  acidii  into  a  liquid  term  ;  and 
in  Icveriil  other  pioperties  which  it  its  ncejlci's  to  Ipe- 
cit^in  this  place. 

6.  Aroma, 

Or  fpiritus  redor,  is  the  name  given  to  the  odo- 
rous principle  of  Mgetables.  Thelc  t-odies  dider  great- 
ly from  one  ai. other  in  the  quantity,  llrenglh,  and  \o-o,l<.riu« 
Utility  of  the  odoious  principle  which  they  tuntaiiLF'""!"*' 
It  is  generally  found  united  with  volatile  oiis  ;  but  it 
is  foluL,lc  in  alcohol  and  water  as  wed  as  in  thefe.  The 
llightcil  degree  of  heat  is  fufTicieiJl  to  diftugage  the" 
aroma  ot  platis.  To  obtain  it,  the  plant  mull  be  di- 
Itilled  in  a  balneum  nian:e,  and  its  vapours  received  lu- 
to  a  cold  capital,  which  may  condcnle  and  atterw.ird» 
concui^t  them  in  a  fluid  itaie  into  the  receiver.  The 
product  is  pure  oQoiifcroui  waiei,  and  i.v  known  by 
the  name  ot  eflential  or  diUilled  water,  'i  his  liquor 
is  to  be  toi.fidtrtd  as  a  foluticn  ot  ilie  aronia  or  oCo- 
rous  piiuciple  in  water.  ^Vhen  aromatic  water  is  heat- 
ed, it  loits  Its  laieh  in  conUqutncc  ot  the  odorous  prin- 
ciple 1  eing  more  volati'e  than  the  fluid  111  which  it 
was  difiolved.  i.  his  piincipit  is  alio  dilhpaied  by  ex- 
polure  10  the  air.  Mbiiy  lacis  would  induce  ui  to 
beheve,  that  the  principle  oi  InicU  is  one  ot  the  cle» 
meutary  punciples  ot  volatile  oils  ;  Lut  we  arc  a«  yet 
almolt  toinplcicly  i^^norant  ot  .  its  cilcoiicai  n*lutc, 
pioperiies,  and  eombinations. 

7.  ReliD. 

En'tntial  oils,  indurated  ty  age  or  acids,  ate  called  (-j,,,^^^ 
rejiiis.     When  tiie  induiatei!  nials  has  Letn  expv.lctl  tOcfrdln. 
ttie  heal  ol  boding  waicr,  till  ila  n.ore  fubl.k  part,  or 
the  pure  eifeutial  oil  that  rcmaiue;:  in  it,  has  cxhaicd, 
the  gruls  matter  k;i  behind  is  likewilc  caLcu  >c/;n.  We 

Jir.d, 


(b)    It  may  likewife  be  procured  from  mcft  of  the  volatile  oils,  Ly  volatilizing  the  oil  in  a  tcr-iperature  a 
fcw  degrees  telovv  tht.t  which  is  fufficieiit  to  elevate  the  camphor. 
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iciit»-  tin  I,   in  many  vfcreta!]ts,  refins  analo;^oiis  t.oth  to  one 

'""^  aiiJ  the  otlier  of  tiiefe   concretes ;  fon^,c  containing  a 

fiiljlili:    oil,   f(.-;)arable  by  the   heat  of  boilin;^   water  ; 

others  co'.itaining   nothinj  tliat  is  capable  of  exhalin^j 

in  that  hent. 

Refins  in  general  c'.IfTolve  in  reitified  fpirit  of  win:*, 
thou^rh  forne  of  them  much  Icfs  tafily  llun  otfeers  :  it 
ir  chiefly  by  means  of  this  didulvent  lliat  they  are  ex- 
iiadcd  from  the  fubjetts  in  which  they  arc  tontamcd. 
Tliey  liitTolve  alfo  in  oils  Loth  cxprc{r;;J  and  effeiitial  ; 
and  msy  1  e  united  with  watery  liquors  by  means  of 
tlie  fume  intermedia  which  render  the  fluid  oils  mif- 
cible  with  w.iter.  In  a  heat  lefs  thau  that  of  boitin;f 
water,  chey  melt  into  an  oily  fluid  ;  and  in  this  Hate 
they  may  be  incorporated  one  with  another.  In  their 
refolution  by  firCj  in  clofe  vefTels,  thty  yield  a  mani- 
feft  acid,  and  a  large  quantity  of  empyreumaticoil. 

8.  Gum. 

'^._  Gnm  differs  from  the  foreiroinCT  fuVftances  in  belnt^ 
irtiinsiininflamaiable  ;  for  though  it  miy  he  burnt  to  a  coal, 
Slcis  anil  thence  to  allies,  it  never  yields  any  flame.  It  dif- 
fers remarkably  alfo  in  the  proportion  of  the  princi- 
ples into  which  it  is  rcfolvtd  by  lire;  the  quantity  of 
empyreumatic  oil  biinjj  frr  lefs,  and  thit  ot  an  acid 
far  greater.  In  the  heat  of  boilinij  water,  it  fuflers  no 
(liiripation  :  nor  does  it  liquefy  like  relitis  ;  but  conti- 
r.ues  unch.in.jed,  till  the  heat  be  fo  far  incteafed  as  to 
fcorch  or  turn  it  to  a  coal. 

By  a  little  quantity  of  water,  it  is  foftened  into  a  vif- 
COU3  adhclive  mafb,  called  mucilage  .-.by  a  larger  quan- 
tity it  is  ditTolved  into  a  fluid,  which  proves  more  or 
lefs  glutinous  according  to  the  proportion  of  gum. 
It  does  not  diflblve  in  vinous  fpirits,  or  in  any  kind  of 
oil :  ncvcrthelcfs,  when  foftened  with  witor  into  a  mil- 
cila;je,  it  is  eafily  mifcible  both  with  t'.ie  fluid  oils  and 
with  relins  ;  w^hich  by  this  means  become  folu:  le  in 
w.'.tJry  liquors  along  with  the  gum,  and  are  thus  ex- 
cellently fitted  for  metlicin  '.1  purpoles 

This  clcg-int  method  of  unitins:  oils  with  aqueous 
liquors,  which  has  been  kept  a  feercc  in  few  hands, 
appears  to  hive  been  known  to  Dr  Grew.  "  I  took 
(faya  he)  oil  of  anifeeds,  and  pourin  :  it  upon  annthcr 
Iftly,  I  fo  ordered  it,  that  it  was  thereby  turned  into 
a  pcrfcifl  milk-white  balfam  or  butter;  by  which  means 
the  oil  became  mingleable  wth  any  vinous  or  watery 
liquor,  enCly  and  inltantaneoufly  diflolving  therein  in 
the  form  of  a  milk.  And  note,  this  is  done  without 
the  leall  alteration  of  the  fniell,  tafte,  nature,  or  opera- 
tion of  the  faid  oil.  By  fomewhat  the  fame  means 
any  (itiier  lliUatitious  oil  may  be  transformed  into  a 
milk-white  butter,  and  in  like  manner  be  niingled  with 
water  or  any  other  liquor:  which  is  of  various  ufe  in 
medicine,  and  what  1  find  ofcentimes  very  convenient 
and  advantageoui  to  be  done."'  (Gniu  nf  Mixture,  chap. 
V.  injl.  i.  ji  7.)  This  inquiry  has  lately  been  further 
profecuted  in  the  firll  volume  of  the  Medical  Obferva- 
tions  publiflied  by  a  foeicty  of  phyfieians  in  London  ; 
where  various  experiments  are  related,  for  rendering 
oils,  both  elT.ntial  and  exprefled,  and  different  unftu- 
ous  and  rcfinous  bodies,  foluble  in  water  by  the  me- 
diation of  gum.  Mucilages  have  alfo  been  ufed  for 
fofpendtng  crude  mercury,  and  feme  other  ponderous 
and  infoluble  fubltanccs:  the  mercury  is  by  this  means 
not  a  little  divided  ;    but  it  is  found  that  the  particles 
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are  very  apt  to  run  together  or  fuLfide,  !f  a  pretty  con-  KIrmtn;>. 
llant  agitation  be  not  kept  up.  — ~v       ' 

As  oily  and  refinous  lubliances  are  thus  \inite4  to 
water  l.y  the  lucans  of  gum,  forums  n,ay  in  like  man- 
ner be  united  to  fpirit  of  wine  by  tl;e  intrrvcntion  of 
relins  and  c!Tential  oils;  though  tlie  fpirit  docs  not 
take  up  near  fo  much  of  the  gum  as  water  does  of  the 
0,1  or  rcfin. 

Acid  liquors,  though  they  thicken  pure  oils,  orren- 
der  them  eonlilient,  do  not  impede  the  din"olution  of 
gum,  or  of  oils  blended  with  gum.  Alkduie  faUs, 
on  the  contisry,  both  fixed  bikI  volatile,  thouj^h  they 
render  [Hire  tils  foluLle  in  water,  prevent  tlie  foluiion 
of  gum,  and  ot  mixtures  of  gum  and  oil.  If  any  pure 
gum  'jc  ciflolved  in  water,  the  addition  of  any  aikaii 
will  occafion  the  gum  to  feparate,  and  fail  to  the  bot- 
tom in  a  confillcnt  ft-rm  ;  if  any  oily  or  rcihious  boeiy 
was  previoiiily  blended  w.th  the  gum,  this  .:lfo  fepa- 
littes,  and  either  finks  to  t!«  bottom,  or  rifes  to  the, 
top,  accoiding  to  its  gravity. 

9.  Gum-reCn. 

By  gum-refin  is  underftood  a  mixture  of  gum  and  Gun,  rtfin 
refin.      Many  vegetables  contain  mixtures  of  this  kind,  r.f  what 
in  which  the  component  parte  are  fo  intimately  united,  cmiuuiii- 
with  the  inteipoficion   perhaps  of  fomc   other  matter,"^' 
that  the  compouiii,  i.i  a  pharmaceutical  vie«,  may  be 
cunlidered  es  a  diUlnfl  kind  of  principle  ;   the    whole 
mafs  diffolving   almoft  equally  in  aqueous  and  in  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors  ;  and  the  lolutions  being  not    turbiJ  or 
milky,  like  thofe  of  the  grolftr  mixtures  of  gum  anj 
rcfin,  but  perfetlly  tranfparcnt.      Such   is  the   aflrin- 
gent  matter  of  biltort  root,  and  the  bitter   matter  of 
gentian.      It  were  to  be  vrilhcd  that  we  had  fome  par- 
ticular name  for  this  kind  of  matter  ;     at  the  term 
gum  rcjm  is  appropriated  to  the   grofl'eft    mixtures,   in 
which  the  gummy  and  refinous  parts  are  but  loofely 
joined,  and  ealiiy  Icparable  from  each  other. 

We  Ihall  afterwards  ilud  that  it  will  be  convenient 
to  imitate  this  natural  combination  by  art.  As  the 
effects  of  medicines  very  generally  depend  on  their 
fohibility  in  the  flumaeh,  it  is  often  neccfTaiy  to  bring 
their  more  inibluble  parts,  fiich  as  refinoua  and  oily 
matters,  into  the  Itate  of  gum-refin  :  this  is  done,  as 
we  have  mcntu  iied  in  the  former  article,  by  the  me- 
diation of  mucilage.  By  this  management  thele  mat- 
ters become  much  more  foluble  in  the  komach  ;  and 
the  liquor  thus  prepared  is  cal  cJ  au  cmuUion,  from  its 
whitilh  colour,  icfembling  that  of  miik. 

10.  Saline  Matter. 

Of  the  fsline  juices  of  vegetables  there  arc  different 
kinds,  which  have  hitherto  been  but  little  examined  : 
the  Iweet  and  the  acid  ones  are  the  molt  plentiful  and 
the  belt  known. 

Ihere  have  lately,  however,  been  difcovered  a  con-y    ■■" 
fiderable  variety  of  lalts  in  different  vegetables.      I'he  I'jits  in  ve»- 
mild  fixed  alkali,  wliich  was  formerly   confidered  as  a  geiabic»,- 
produdt  of  the  tire,  has  been  obtained  from  almolt  all 
plants  ty  maeeraiing  them  in  acids  ;   the  vegetable  al- 
kali   is   the   motl    common,    but   the   mineral    is   alfo 
found    in  the  marine   plants.      Befides  the  fixed  alkali, 
fcvcral  other  falts  have  been  detected  in  different  vege- 
tables ;   fuch  as  vitriolaied   tartar,   common  fait,  Glau- 
ber's  falt,_  nitre,  febrifuge   fait,   and   fclenite.     From 
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fome  expeilrcer.ts,  tort,  the  volatile  alkali  has  !icen  fup- 
pofed  to  txift  ready  formed  in  many  plants  of  the  cru- 
ciform  or  tetradynamisn  tribe. 

It  ;^,  however,  to  be  iiiHerftood,  that  though  fnme 
of  thefe  falts  are  really  produas  of  vciretation)  others 
of  them  are  not  unfrequently  aiventltioua,  beinrr  im- 
bibed  from  the  foil  without  any  chanvje  produced  by 
the  funA:ons  of  the  vegetal  le. 

The  juices  of  vegetables,  expofed  to  a  heat  equal 
to  that  of  boiling  water,  fuflVr  generally  no  other 
change  than  the  evaporation  of  their  watery  parts; 
the  fdine  inattcr  remaining  behind,  with  fuch  of 
the  other  fixed  parts  as  were  blended  with  it  in  the 
juice.  From  miny  plants,  after  the  exhalation  of 
great  part  of  the  water,  the  faline  matter  grndually 
feparates  in  keeping,  and  corcretea  into  little  folid 
maffes,  leaving  the  other  fublUnccs  dilTohed  er  in  a 
moid  Ante;  from  others,  no  means  have  yet  been  found 
40        of  obtaining  a  pure  con^  r»  te  fult. 

TS-f'''  "^'H^  ''''"  """"-'  ?«uliarly  native  and  effentlal  to  ve- 
*■  getables  are  the  fwcet  and  the  four  ;  thefe  two  are 
frequently  blended  together  in  the  f;ime  vegetable,  and 
fometime'5  psfs  into  each  other  at  different  ages  of  the 
plant.  Of  the  four  falts  ftveral  kinds  are  known  in 
pharmacy  and  in  the  arts  ;  fuch  as  thefe  of  forrel,  of 
lemons,  oranges,  citrons,  &c.  The  facchatine  falts 
arc  alfo  obtained  from  a  great  number  of  vegetables ; 
thty  may  in  general  be  eafily  difcovered  by  tlicir  fweet 
tafte:  the  fugar-cane  is  the  vegetable  from  which  this 
faline  matter  is  procured  in  greatert  quantity,  and  with 
nioft  profit  in  commerce.  For  its  n-edicinal  and  che- 
mical  properties,  fee  M.'iTERiA  MtDiCA,  Art.  VII. 

The  fweet  and  four  falts  above-mentioned  difTolve 
rot  only  in  water,  like  other  faline  bodies,  but  m.-iny 
of  them,  particularly  the  fweet,  in  reftified  fpint  alfo. 
The  grofs  oily  and  gummy  matter,  with  which  they 
:ire  almoft  always  acc'>mpanied  in  t!ie  fubjed,  diflblves 
freely  along  with  them  in  water,  but  is  by  fpirit  in 
great  meafure  left  behind.  Such  heterogeneous  mat- 
ters as  the  fpirit  takes  up,  are  alrnoft  completely  re- 
taiiicd  by  it,  while  the  fait  concretes  ;  but  of  thofc 
which  water  takes  up,  a  confidcrable  part  always  ad- 
heres to  the  fait.  Hence  effential  falts,  as  they  are 
called,  prepared  in  the  common  manner  from  the  wa- 
tery juices  of  vegetables,  are  always  found  to  partake 
largely  of  the  other  foluble  principles  of  the  fubjeft  ; 
while  thofe  exlrafted  by  fpirit  of  wine  are  more  pure. 
By  means  of  redified  fpirit,  fome  produAions  of  this 
kind  may  be  freed  from  their  impurities.  Perfecl  fac- 
charine  concretions  obtained  from  many  of  our  indi- 
genous fweets  may  be  thus  purified. 

There  is  another  kind  of  faline  matter  obtained  from 
fome  refinous  bodies,  particularly  from  benzoin,  which 
is  of  a  diflerer.t  nature  from  the  foregoing,  and  fup- 
pofed  liy  fome  of  the  cheroifts  to  be  a  part  of  the  ef- 
fential  oil  of  the  refin,  coagulated  by  an  acid,  with 
the  acid  more  predominant  or  more  difengaged  than 
in  the  other  ki.ida  of  coagulated  or  indurated  oils. 
Thefe  concretes  difTolve  both  in  water  and  in  vinous 
■fpirits,  though  difficultly  and  fparingly  in  both  :  they 
ftiow  feveral  evident  marks  of  acidity,  have  a  fmell  like 
that  of  the  refin  from  which  they  are  obtained,  ex- 
hale in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  or  a  little 
greater,  and  are  inflammable  in  the  fire. 
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Thu  fubftance  pai  ti-.kes  of  the  nature  of  gum,  but  "^ 
has  mote  tafte,  is  more  fermentable,  and  much  mor<; 
nutritive.  It  abounds  in  very  many  vecetahK-?,  and  la 
generally  depofited  in  certain  parts,  fiemin^'Iy  for  the 
purpofe  of  its  being  mare  advantageoufly  accommo- 
dJteJ  to  their  nourifhment  and  growth.  Several  of 
the  bulbous  and  other  roots,  fuch  as  thofe  of  potatoes, 
brinny,  thofe  from  which  caiTava  is  extr?6t>.'d,  f.dep, 
and  many  others,  contain  a  great  quantity  of  whice 
f^tuU  refcmbling  and  really  poflcUing  the  properties 
of  farina.  The  plants  of  the  leguminou.s  tribe,  fuch 
as  peas  and  beans,  are  found  alfo  to  alounj  with  this 
matter.  But  the  largeft  quantity  of  farina  refides  in 
grams,  which  are  tliercfore  called  farinaceous.  Of 
tb.is  kind  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rice,  and  other 
fiinihr  plants. 

At  firft  fight  farina  appears  to  be  one  homogeneous  Fnint* 
fubihnce  :  it  is,  however,   found  to  be  a  compoun,!  of"'''"  f 
three  different  and  fcparable  parts..    To  illutlratc  tl.is,^'^''"'^ 
we  thall  take  as  an  example  the  farina  of  wheat,  [  cing 
the  vegetable  which  affords  it  in  grcateft  quantity,  arul 
in  its  moft  per^td   ftate.     To  feparate  thefe  different 
parts   we  form    a  parte    with    any  quantity   of  flour 
and  cold  water;   we   fufpend  this  parte   in    a  bag  of 
mudin   or   fuch  like  cloth  ;  we  next  kt  fall  on  it  a 
Ih-eamofcolJ   water  from  fome  height,  and  the  bag 
may  now  and  then  be  very  gently  fqueezed  ;  the  water 
in  Its  defcent   carries  down   with  it  a  very  fine   white 
powder,  which  is  received   along  with   the  water  in  a 
vefFel  placed  below  the  bag  :  the  procefs  niuft  be  con- 
tinued  till   no  mere  of  this  white   powder  comes   off, 
which  is  known  by  the  water  thst  partis  through  the' 
bag  ceafing  to  be  of  a  milky  colour.     The  procefs  be- 
ing  now  finirtied,   the  farini  ia  found  to  be   fiparated 
into    thiee    different   fubllances :  the  glutinous  or  ve- 
getoanimal  pait  remains  in  the  bag;  the  amylura  or 
ftarch  la  depofited  from  the  water  which  has  been  re- 
ceived in  the  veflU  placed  'elow  the  bag  ;  and,  hiftly, 
a  mucous   matter  is  held   dirtblved  in  the   fi-me  water 
from  which  the  Har.h  has  been  depofited:  this  mucous  ■ 
part  may  be  brought  to  the  confiftcnce  of  honey,  by 
evaporating  the  water  in  which  it  is  kept  in  folution. 
Thefe  feveral  parts  are  found  alfo  to  differ  remark- 
ably in  their  fenfible  and   chemical  properties.     The 
vegeto-animal  part  is  of  a  whitifh  grey  colour,  is  a  te- 
nacious,  duftile,  and  elaftic  matter,  partly  poffeding 
the  texture  of  animal   membranes.     Diflilled  in  a  re- 
tort,  it  yields,   like  all  animal  matters,  a  true  volatile 
alkali ;  and  its  coal   affords  no  fixed  alkali.     It  is  not 
only   infoluble,  but  even   indiffufille,   in  water;  both 
which  apptar  from  its  remaining  in  tlic  bag  after  long- 
continued  lotions.     Like  gums,  it  is  infoluble  in  alco- 
hol, in   oils,  or  ether  ;  but  it  is  alfo  infoluble  in  wa- 
ter,  and  yields  on  dirtillation   prodftftb  very  different 
from    tho.'"e   afforded  by   gums:   it  is   thetefore  of  an 
animal  nature,  and  approaches  perhaps  nearer  to  the 
coagulable  lymph  of  animals  than  to  any  other  fub- 
ftance. 

The  fixed  alkali,  by  means  of  heat,  diffolves  the 
gluten  vegeto-animale;  but  when  it  is  precipitated  from 
this  folution  by  means  of  acids,  it  is  found  to  have  loft 
itG  tlafticity.     The  mineral  acids,  and  efpeclally  the 
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nitroUB,  are  alfo  capable  of  tlifTolving  the  vegcto-ani- 
mal  part  of  the  farina. 

Tlie  Harch,  amylum,  or  the  amylaceous  matter, 
inakefi  the  principal  part  of  the  farina.  As  we  before 
noticed,  it  is  that  fine  powder  depof'ited  from  the  wa- 
ter which  has  pervaded  the  entire  farina  :  it  is  of  a 
greyifh  white  colour,  but  can  he  rendered  much  whiter 
by  makinjj  it  under^'o  a  certain  degree  of  fermenta- 
tion. Starch  is  infolii'de  in  col, I  water  ;  but  in  hot 
water  it  forms  a  trnnfparcnt  j^hie  :  hence  the  ncccfiity 
of  employ  injj  cold  waiter  in  fepatntiug  it  from  the  ve- 
fTtto-i;niiii;il  part.  Diilillcd  in  a  retort,  it  yieils  an 
ncid  phleirm  ;  and  its  coal  afloris,  liite  other  vege- 
t:ibles,  a  fixtd  alkaline  f^lt.  As  Harch  forms  the  gnat- 
eft  part  of  the  farina,  it  is  probably  the  princip  1  nu- 
tritive conflrvuent  in  bread. 

The  mucous,  or  rather  the  mucofofac^harine  mat- 
ter, is  only  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  in  bread.  Tliis 
fubrtance  on  diftiliaiinn  is  found  to  exhibit  the  pheno- 
mena of  fugar.  The  ufe  of  this  matter  fccnis  to  be 
that  of  producing  the  vinous  fermentation  :  and  we 
may  obferve  once  for  all,  that  the  preparation  of  good 
bread  prr.'^ably  depends  on  a  proper  proportion  ot  the 
three  different  parts  above  defcribed;  viz.  that  the  vin- 
ous fermentation  is  promoted  by  the  mucofofaccharine 
p:irt,  the  acetous  by  the  Harch,  and  the  putrid  by  the 
gluten  vegeto-animalc.  From  different  Itatcs  or  de- 
grees of  thcfc  fevcral  (lages  of  fermentation  the  qua- 
lities of  good  bread  are  probacy  derived. 

I  2.   Of  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Vegetables. 

The  colouring)  mntter  of  vegetaliles  feems-to  be  of 
an  inttrmevliste  nature  between  the  gummy  and  reli- 
nous  partt.  It  is  in  many  plants  equally  well  extraft- 
ed  by  water,  and  by  rectified  fpirit  :  it  is  aifo,  how- 
ever, procurable  in  the  form  of  a  lake,  not  at  all  fo- 
lublc  in  either  of  thefe  ratiillrua.  It  would  frem  that 
the  colouring  matter,  flri(Jllv  fo  CiiUcd,  has  hitherto 
eluded  the  rcfearches  of  chemiils  It  io  only  the  laj'e 
or  nidus,  in  which  the  rc".l  colouring  matter  is  embo- 
died, that  cliemi'Vy  has  as  yet  reached  ;  and  on  the 
chemical  properties  of  this  Itife,  colours  are  c;ipable  of 
being  extracted  1  y  I'iffcrent  irenftrua,  and  of  being 
varioufly  accommoiiatcd  to  the  purpofes  of  dying. 
The  fu'iflance  tron>  which  the  colours  of  vegeta!  lea 
are  immcdiattiy  derived,  is  without  doubt  a  very  fu!)- 
tile  body.  Since  plants  are  knoun  to  lofe  their  co- 
lour when  excluded  from  tlic  light  of  the  fun,  there  is 
reafon  to  think  th.it  the  imnji  diatcly  colouring  fub- 
ftancc  is  prim  rily  derived  from  the  matter  of  the  fun, 
fomcwhat  tlaboratcd  by  veget  ble  life. 

Many  of  thefe  dyes  ::re  evolved  or  v.-rioufly  rr.o.Ii- 
ficd  by  chemical  operations.  Thus  a  colouiing  nat- 
ter is  iomewhat  di-pofittd  in  the  form  cf  a  fircuia  du- 
ring the  I  ulref.flit.n  of  the  vcget:.ble  ;  in  others  it  it 
evolved  or  chan,  ed  1  v  r  liim,  by  acids,  or  by  alkali. 
We  may  aifo  obferve,  th^t  any  part  of  the  vegetable 
may  be  the  baft  of  the  colouring  matter.  This  a^ 
pears  from  the  fr.lubility  of  the  different  dyes  in  their 
propir  mtnltrua  ;  and  in  thefe  fcliiiicns  we  have  not 
licen  able  to  frparate  the  real  colouring  matter  from 
the  bafc  in  wliiih  it  is  invifci'tcd.  After  all,  then,  we 
mufl  conclude,  that  a  full  invtilig.ntion  of  thih  fubjift 
more  ptopeily  !  ekmgs  to   the  fublimer  parts  of  Che- 
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MisTity,  tlian  to  the  bufinefs  in  which  we  are  at  pre-  F-'cnicnt< 
fent  engaged.  >^— .y— . 

The  colouring  drugs  are  confidercd  in  their  proper 
places. 

In  fintfhing  om-  hiRory  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
it  only  remains  that  we  fhould  offer  fome 

General  Obfervations  on  the  foregoing  Princip/,^!. 
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1.  Essential  oils,  as  already  obfcrved,  ire  o!)tain-Praai.;:..l 

af)le  only  from  a  few  veiietables  :  but  crofs  oil,  rcfin, °.'''^^"'*' 
gum,   and   laline    m.itter,   appear  to   be   common,    1  n  ,,jt^[jij,_ 
gieater  or  lefs  proportion,  to  all;  fome  abounding  more 
with  one  and  others  with  another. 

2.  The  f:veral  principles  are  in  many  cafes  inti- 
raattl?  combined;  fo  as  to  be  extrafted  together  from 
the  fiibjeft,  by  thofe  diffolvents,  in  which  fome  of  them 
feparately  coulJ  not  bedifTolved.  Htiice  watety  infu- 
fic-ns  and  fpirituous  tindures  of  a  plant,  contain  re- 
fpeftively  more  fubftances  than  thofe  of  which  water 
or  fpirit  is  the  proper  difTolvent. 

3.  After  a  pbmt  has  been  fufficiently  infufed  In  wa- 
ter, all  that  fpirit  extrafts  from  the  refiduum  may  be 
confiilered  as  confifting  wholly  of  fuch  matter  as  di- 
reftly  belongs  to  the  aAion  of  fpirit.  And,  on  the 
contrary,  when  fpirit  is  applied  firil,  all  that  water  ex- 
tracts afterwards  may  1  e  cor.lidered  as  confifting  only 
of  that  matter  of  which  water  is  the  cireft  difTol- 
vent 

4.  If  a  vegetable  fubflance,  containing  all  the  prin- 
ciplcs  w  e  have  enumerated,  be  boiled  in  water,  the  ef- 
fentialoil,  whether  fluid  or  concrete,  and  the  camphor, 
and  volatile  effential  fait,  will  gradually  exhale  v/ilh  the 
fleam  of  the  water,  and  may  be  collected  by  receiving 
the  fleam  in  proper  vtfFelj  placed  beyond  the  aflion  of 
the  heat.  The  other  principles  not  being  volat  le  In 
this  degree  of  heat,  remain  befind  :  the  grofs  oil  and 
febaceoui  matter  flcat  on  the  top;  the  gummy  and  fa- 
line  fubflance,  and  a  part  of  the  relin,  are  difTolved  by 
the  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  folid  form  by 
flraining  the  liquor,  and  expofing  it  to  a  gentle  heat 
till  the  water  has  exhaleil.  The  reft  of  the  rcfin,  flill 
retained  by  the  fubjedt,  may  1  e  extrafled  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  fcp.irattd  In  its  proper  fntm  by  exhaling  the 
f])irit.  On  thefe  foundations  moll  of  the  fubftances 
contained  in  vegetables  may  be  extracted,  and  obtain- 
ed in  a  pTire  Hate,  however  they  may  be  compounded 
together  in  the  fubjc£l. 

5.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  tke  principles  Is  found 
naturally  difen.raged  from  the  others,  lying  in  dillinft 
receptacles  within  the  fuhjecl,  or  txtravafated  and  ac- 
cumulated on  the  furface.  Thus,  in  t!ie  dried  roots  of 
angelica,  cut  longitudinally,  tf  e  n.icrofcope  dlfcovera 
vein.-i  of  relin.  In  the  flower  cups  of  bypcriciim,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  nraiiL;e-tree,  tranfparint  points  arc 
diftingnifhcd  by  the  naked  eye  :  which,  rt  tirfl  view, 
feem  to  be  ho'cs,  I  i;t  on  a  clcfVr  examinaticn  arc 
found  to  le  little  vcliclcs  fille  1  with  efl'ential  oil.  In 
the  baik  of  the  llr,  pine,  larch,  and  fome  other  trees, 
the  oily  recrptacl.s  are  extremely  numtrous,  and  fo  co- 
pioufly  fupplied  with  the  ody  and  refinous  fluid,  that 
they  frequently  huiU,  tfpccially  in  the  wrm  climates, 
and  dlfchargc  thc'r  contents  in  jrcat  quaniitles.  The 
acacia  tree  in  Egypt,  and  the  phmi  and  cherry  among 
ourftlves,  yield  alwoll  pure  gumir.y  exuJalious.    From 
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^Element I.  n  fpecles  of  alh  is  fecretei  the  faline  fwcet  Oibftance 
'         manna  ;  anj  the  only  kind  of  fu;;ar  with  which  the 
ancients  were  acquainted,  appears  to  liave  been  a  na- 
tural exudation  from  the  cane. 

6.  The  foTctroing  principles  are,  ad  far  as  is  known, 
all  that  naturally  exilt  in  vegctiblcf  ;  and  all  that  art 
can  extrafl  from  them,  without  fuch  operations  as 
change  thtir  nature,  and  dcftroy  their  oripIn5l  quali- 
ties. In  one  or  more  of  thefc  principle*,  the  colour, 
fmell,  tafte,  and  medicinal  virtues,  of  th«  fubjeft,  arc 
almoft  always  found  concentrated. 

7.  In  fome  vegetables  the  whole  medicinal  aftivity 
refidcs  in  one  principle.  Tlius,  in  fwcet  almonds,  the 
only  me.^icinal  principle  is  a  grofs  oil  ;  in  horfe-radirti 
root,  an  elTeiitisl  oil  ;  in  jahjp  root,  a  icfin  ;  in  marfh 
mallow  root,  a  gum  ;  in  the  leaves  of  foncl,  a  faline 
acid  fuViftasce. 

8.  Others  have  ope  kind  of  virtue  refidlnsr  in  one 
principle,  and  another  in  another.  Thus  Peruvian  bark 
has  an  aftringent  refin  and  a  bitter  gum  ;  wormwood 
a  ftrong  flavoured  efTential  oil  and  a  bitter  gum  refin. 

9.  The  profj  infipiJ  oils  and  febaceous  matters,  the 
iimple  infipid  ^'ums,  and  the  f>veet  and  acid  faline  fub- 
flances,  feem  to  agree  both  in  their  medicinal  qualities 
and  in  their  pharmaceutic  properties. 

10.  But  edential  oils,  refins,  and  gum-refins,  differ 
ir.uch  in  different  fub'jefts.  As  efTential  oils  are  uni- 
vcrfiUy  the  principle  of  odour  in  vegetables,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  mull  differ  in  this  lefpcd  as  m\ich  as 
the  fu' jefts  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Refins 
frequently  partake  of  the  oil,  and  confequenily  of  the 
differences  depen'^iiig  on  it  ;  with  tin's  iiiither  divtr- 
fity,  that  the  grofs  rcfinous  part  often  contains  other 
])0wers  than  thofe  which  rcfide  in  oils.  Thus  from 
wormwood  a  refm  may  be  jirepared,  containing  not 
only  the  ftrong  fmell  and  flivouv  but  'ikewife  the  whole 
hitt'ernefs  of  the  herb  ;  fioni  whi.h  lalt  quality  the  oil 
is  entirely  free.  The  bitter,  aftringent,  purgative,  and 
emetic  virtue  of  vegetables,  rcfide  generally  in  different 
forts  of  rcfinous  matter,  cither  pure  or  blended  with 
gummv  an,',  faline  parts  ;  of  which  kind  of  combina- 
tions there  are  many  fo  intimate,  that  the  component 
parts  can  fcarcely  be  feparatti  from  each  other,  the 
tvholc  compound  difTolving  almofl  tquidly  in  aqueous 
and  fpirituous  menflrua. 

1 1  .There  are  fomt  fubflances  alfo,  which,  from  their 
being  totally  foluble  in  water,  and  not  in  fpirit,  may 
be  elteemed  to  1*;  mere  gums  ;  but  wliicli,  neverthe. 
lefs,  poffefa  virtues  never  to  be  found  in  the  fimple 
gums.  Such  are  the  aflringeut  gum  cdWed  Macin,  and 
the  purgative  gum  extracted  from  aloes. 

1 2.  It  is  fuppiifcd  that  vegetables  contain  certain 
fubtile  principles  different  in  different  plants,  of  too 
great  tenuity  to  be  cUeffed  in  their  pure  Hate,  and  of 
■which  oils,  gums,  ani  refins,  are  only  the  matrices  or 
vehicles.  This  inquiry  is  foreign  to  the  purpofes  of 
pharmacy,  which  is  concerned  only  about  grofier  and 
more  fenfible  ol  jerts.  When  we  obtain  from  an  odo- 
riferous plant  an  efTential  oil,  containing  in  a  fniall 
compafs  the  whole  fragrance  of  a  large  quantity  of  the 
fubject,  our  intentions  are  equally  anfwcred,  whether 
the  fubftance  of  the  oil  be  the  direft  odorous  matter, 
or  whether  it  has  diffufed  through  it  a  fragrant  prin- 
ciple more  fubtile  than  iifclf.  And  when  this  oil  in 
long  keeping  lofca  its  odour,  and  bc\;oin£s  a  refin,  it  ia 
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equal  in  re^^ard  to  the  prefent  confiderationf,  whether    K\~mi 

the  effeft  happens  from  the  avolation  of  a  fubtile  prin-  ' ^ 

ciple,  or  from  a  change  produced   in  the  fubflance  of 
the  oil  itfclf. 

Sect.  II.     Ahwiau. 

From  the  hiflory  we  have  alrendy  given  of  the  ve-Thena 
getable  kingdom,  our  details  on  animal  fubftances  may  •  f 
in   m.my  p-.rticulars   be   confiderably   abridged.      AlV"' 
animals  are  fed  on  vegetable^,  either  dirctfly  or  by  the 
intervention  of  other  animals.     No  part  of  their  fub- 
flance is  derived  from  any  other  fource  except  water. 
'J'he  fmall  quantity  of  fait  ufed  by  man  and  fome  other 
animals,  is  only  nerelfary  as  a  fcafoning  or  flimuhis  to 
the  flomach.     As  the  animal  then  is  derived  from  the 
vegetable  matter,  wc  accordingly  find  th,i£  tke  former 
is  capable  of  being  rtfolved  into  the  fame  prlncijiLs  as 
thofe  of  the  latter.     Thus,  by  repeated  dilliljatioris, 
we  obtain   from  animal  fubllances,   water,  oil,   air,  an 
eafily   delfruftiblc  fait,   and   charcoil.      Thefe   fccon- 
dary  principles  are   by  farther   proceffcs  at  length  re- 
foluble  into  the   fame  proximate  [.rinciplcs   which  \ve 
found  in   vegetables,  ^•;^.  water,  .air,   earth,   and   the 
principle  of   inflammability.      But  though   the  prin- 
ciples of  vegetable   and  animal   fubflanceo  are  funda- 
mentally rhe  fame,   yet  thefe  principles  are  rombiocd 
in  a  very  different  manner.    It  is  exceedingly  rare  th:it 
animal  fubllances  are  capable  of  the  vinous  or  acetous 
fermentations;  and  the  pntrefaftive,  into'which  thty 
run  remarkably  fad,  is  alfo  different  in  fome  particu- 
lars from   the   putrefaClion  of  vegetables  ;  the  efcape 
of  the  phlojiflon  in  the  form  of  light  is  more  evident, 
and  the  fmell  is  much  more  offcnfivc,  in  the  putrefac- 
tion of  animal  than  of  vegetable  fubftances.     The  pu- 
Irefaftion  of  urine  is  indeed   accompinied   with  a  pe- 
culiar fetor,  by  no  means  fo  intolerable  as  that  of  otlier 
animal  matters :  this  we   fuppofe  to  be  owing  to  the 
pungency  derived  from  the  volatile  alkali,  and  alfo  to 
the  uiine  containing  lefj  inflammable  matter  than  th.e 
blood  and   many  other  fluids.     When  analyfed   by  a 
deftruclive  heat,  animals  afford  proiucls  very  different 
from  thofe  of  vegccablco  :  the  empyreumatic  oil  has  a 
particular  and  much  more  fetid  odour ;  ai^d  the  vola- 
tile fait,  inlleaJ  of  being  an  acid,  as  it  is  in  moft  ve- 
getables, is  founj   in   animals   to   be  a  volatile   alkali. 
Chemifts  have  fpoken  of  an  acid  procurable  from  ani- 
mal fubflances;  and  indeed  certain  parts  of  animal  bo- 
dies ate  found  to  yield  a  fait  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  by 
no  means  holds  with  animal  fubllances  in  general ;  and 
though  the  proofs  to  the  contrary  were  even  conclu- 
fivt,    it  is  confcfTcdly  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  not  to 
dcfcrvc  any  particular  regard.      In  fome  animals,  how- 
ever, an  acid  exifts,   uncombined  and  ready  formed  in 
their  bodies.     This  is  particularly  manifell  in  fome  iii- 
fefts,  efpccially  ants,  from   which  an  acid   refembliog 
the  acetous  has  been  procured  by  boiling  them  in  wa- 
ter.    The  folid  parts  of  animal  bodies,  as  the  mufcles, 
teguments,   tendons,  cartilages,  and  even   the  bones, 
when  boiled  with  water,   give  a  gelatinous   matter  or 
glue  refembling  the   vegetable  gums,   but  much  more 
adiiefive.     We  mull,  however,  except  the  horny  parts 
and  the  hair,  which  feem  to  be  little  foluble  either  in 
water  or  in   the  liquor*  of  the   flomach.     The  acids, 
the  alkalis,  and  quicklime,  are  alfo  found  to  be  power* 
ful  folveats  of  aaimal  matters.     It  19  from  the  folid 
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nents.  parts  that  the  greateft  quantity  of  volatile  alkali  is  ob- 
■v"""*  tained  ;  it  arifes  along  with  a  very  fetid  tmpyreii:natic 
oil,  from  which  it  is  in  forae  meafure  feparated  by  re- 
peated reiftifications.  This  fait  is  partly  in  a  fluiJ, 
and  partly  in  a  concrete  flate  ;  and  from  its  having- 
been  anciently  prepared  in  the  greateft  quantity  from 
the  horns  of  the  hart,  it  has  been  called /v//  or  fp'trii  of 
hartjhorn.  Volatile  alkali  Is,  however,  procurable  from 
all  animals,  and  from  almoft  every  purt  of  animal  bo- 
dies except  fat.  Tiioiigh  we  arc  fometimcs  able  to 
procure  tixtd  alkali  from  an  animil  cinder,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  this  fnlc  did  not  make  any  part  of  the 
living  animal,  but  rather  proceeded  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  fome  faline  matter,  incapable  of  being  affimila- 
^  ted  by  the  funftions  of  the  living  creature, 
le  fluid  In  fpeaking  of  the  fluid  parts  of  animals,  we  (hould 
of  firft  examine  the  general  fluidj  or  blood,  fiom  whence 
^'-  the  rell  are  fecreted.  The  blood,  which  at  firft  fight 
appears  to  be  an  homogeneous  fluid,  is  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  parts,  eaiily  feparable  from  each  other,  and  which 
the  microfcope  can  even  perceive  in  its  uncoagulated 
Hate.  On  allowing  it  to  (land  at  reft,  and  to  be  tx- 
pofed  to  the  air,  it  feparates  into  what  are  called  the 
crajfiimenlurn  and  the  ferutn.  The  craflameutum,  or 
cruor,  chiefly  confitts  of  the  red  globules,  joined  toge- 
ther by  another  fubftance,  called  the  coaguLible  lymph: 
the  chemical  properties  of  thefe  globules  are  not  as  yet 
underftood ;  but  they  fecm  to  contain  the  greateft 
quantity  of  the  iron  found  in  the  blood.  The  ferum 
is  a  yellowifh  fubvifcid  liquor,  having  little  fenfible 
tafte  or  fmell ;  at  a  heat  of  i6o  of  Fahrenheit,  it  is 
converted  into  a  jelly.  This  coagulation  of  the  ftriim 
ih  alfo  owing  to  its  containing  a  matter  of  the  fame 
inture  with  that  in  the  craflamentum,  viz.  the  coagu- 
lable  lymph  :  whatever  then  coagulates  animal  blood, 
produces  that  efFeft  on  this  concrefcible  part.  Seve- 
ral caufes,  and  many  different  fubllances,  are  capable 
of  effefting  this  coagulation  ;  fuch  as  contaft  of  air, 
heat,  alcohol,  mineral  acids,  and  their  combinations 
with  earths,  as  alum,  and  fome  of  the  metallic  falls. 
The  more  perfeft  »neutral  falts  are  found  to  prevent 
the  coagulation,  fuch  as  common  fait  and  nitre. 

Of  the  fluids  fecreted  from  the  blood,  there  are  a 
great  variety  in  men  and  other  animals.  The  excre- 
mentitious  and  redundant  fluids  are  thofe  which  afford 
in  general  the  greateft  quantity  of  volatile  alkali  and 
erapyrcumatic  oil :  there  are  alfo  fome  of  the  fecreted 
fluids,  which,  on  a  chemical  analyfis,  v'eld  products  in 
fome  degree  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  utine,  which  is  found  to  contain  in  the  greateft 
aSundance  the  noted  fait  formed  from  the  phofphoric 
acid  and  volatile  alkali.  The  fat,  too,  has  been  faid 
to  differ  from  the  other  anim::l  matters,  in  yitlding  by 
diftillation  a  ftrong  acid,  but  no  volatile  alkali.  Theie 
is  alfo  much  variety  in  the  quantity  and  flate  of  the 
combination  of  the  faline  and  other  matters  in  ditlcrcnt 
fecreted  fluids.  But  for  a  fuller  inveftigation  of  this 
and  other  parts  of  the  fubjcd,  we  refer  to  Anatomy, 
Chkmistry,  and  Physiology;  with  which  it  is  more 
immediately  connected  than  with  the  elements  of  phar- 

and  Animal   oils  and  fats,   like  the   grofs  oils   of  vege- 

itani-  tables,  are  not  of  themfelves  foluble  either  In  water  or 

vinouo  fpirits  :   but  they  may  be  united  with  water  fy 

the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage.     Moft  of  them 
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may  be  changed  into  foap,  by  fixed   alkaline  falls;  Elements, 
and  be  thus  rendered  raifcible  with  fpirit  as  well  as  ""~^ 

"'^'''■■  ..  .  43 

The   odorous  matter  of  fome  odonterou's  animal- Mifcellane- 
fubftancts,  as  muft,  civet,  caftor,  is,   like  efTeniial  oil, ous  o'.ifcr- 
foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,   and  volatile  in  the   heat  of  Jf*"""' ""i; 
boiling  water.      Caithufer  reljtes,   that  irom  caftor  an j^^^{fjj]j_ 
aftual  efTcntlal  oil   has  been   obfiined  in  a  very  fmallilauces. 
qu3::ilty,  but  of  an  exceedingly  ftrong  diffufive  tmell. 

The  velicaling  matter  of  cantharides,  and  thofe 
parts  of  fundry  animsl  fubftanjes  in  which  their  pe- 
culiar talle  refides,  are  difToived  by  reftified  fpirit,  and 
feem  to  have  fome  analogy  with  refins  and  gummy 
refins. 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum 
of  vegetables,  diffulves  in  water,  but  not  in  fpirit  or  in 
oils  :  like  gums  alfo,  it  renders  oils  and  fats  mifcibie 
with  water  into  a  milky  liquor. 

Some  infefts,  particularly  the  ant,  are  found  to  con- 
tain an  acid  juice,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  ai- 
turc  of  vegetable  acids. 

There  are,  however,  fundry  animal  juices,  which 
differ  greatly,  even  in  thefc  general  kinds  of  proper- 
tl<.s,  from  the  corrclponding  ones  of  vegetables.  Thua 
animal  ferum,  which  appears  analogous  to  vegetable 
gummy  juices,  has  this  remarkable  difference,  that 
though  it  mingles  uniformly  with  cold  or  warm  wa- 
ter, yet  on  confiderably  heating  the  mixture,  the  ani- 
mal-matter feparates  from  the  watery  fluid,  and  con- 
cretes into  a  folid  mafs.  Some  phyficians  have  beeu 
apprehenfive,  that  the  heat  of  the  body,  in  certain  dif- 
eafes,  might  rife  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  produce  thi» 
dangerous  or  mortal  concretion  of  the  ferous  humours: 
but  the  heat  requiiite  for  this  eSeSt  is  greater  than  the 
human  I  ody  appears  capable  of  fuftaining,  being  near- 
ly about  the  middle  point  between  the  preateft  human 
heat  commonly  obferved  and  that  of  boiling  water. 

The  foft  and  fluid  parts  of  animals  are  ftrongly  dif- 
pofed  to  run  into  putrefaftion  ;  they  putrefy  much 
fooner  than  vegetable  matters ;  and  when  corrupted, 
prove  more  offenfive. 

This  procefs  takes  place,  in  fome  degree.  In  the 
bodies  of  living  animals,  as  often  as  the  juices  llagnate 
long,  or  are  prevented,  by  an  obllruAIon  of  the  natu- 
ral emunftories,  from  throwing  off  their  more  volatile 
and  corruptible  parts. 

During  putrefaiSion,  a  quantity  of  air  is  generated; 
all  the  humours  become  gra  lually  thinner,  and  the  fi- 
brous parts  more  lax  and  tender.  Hence  the  tym- 
pany, which  fucceeds  the  corruption  of  any  of  the  vif- 
cera,  or  the  imprudent  fupprcfl'um  of  dyfenterits  by 
alfrlngents  ;  and  the  weakncfs  and  bxity  of  the  vclfcU 
obfervable  in  fcurvlcs,  S:c. 

The  craffamcntum  of  human  blood  changes  by  putre- 
faftion  into  a  dark  livid-coloured  liquor  ;  a  tew  drops 
of  which  tinge  the  ferum  with  a  tawny  hue,  I'.ke  the 
ichor  of  forts  and  dyftnteric  fluxes,  as  alfo  the  white 
of  the  eye,  the  faiiva,  the  ferum  of  blood  drawn  from 
a  vein,  and  the  liquor  that  oozes  Irom  a  bliftcr  in  de«p 
fcurvies  and  the  advanced  ftatc  of  malignant  fevers. 

The  putrid  cralTamentura  changes  a  large  quantity 
of  recent  urine  to  a  flame-coloured  water;'  fo  commoa 
in  fevers  and  in  the  fVurvy.  This  mixture,  after  fluid- 
ing  an  hour  or  two,  gathers  a  clou  !  rcfci-.iblin,;  what  is 
feen  in  the  crude  water  rf  acute  diftcmperf,  with  fome 
N  11  2  oily 
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Elenrjnts   oiljr  matter  on  the  fuifaee  like  the  fcum  which  floati 
•         on  fcorbutic  uiine. 

The  ferum  of  the  bloorl  depofites,  in  piitrefaAion, 
ti  ftaiment  ref  m'  ling  wcll-dlgeftcd  pus,  anJ  changes 
to  a  faint  olive-grcen.  A  ferum  fo  far  ptitrefie.l  ai  to 
become  green,  is  pcrhsps  never  to  be  feen  in  the  vef- 
fcls  of  living  animals;  but  in  dead  bodies  tkis  ferum  is 
to  he  dlrtinj^uifhed  hy  the  green  colour  w'lich  the  flcfh 
acquires  in  corruptiiijj.  In  falted  meats,  tliia  is  com- 
monly afcrfbfd  to  the  brine,  but  erron'-cudy;  for  that 
has  no  power  of  skiving  this  colour.  b\it  onlv  of  quali- 
fying the  talle,  an.',  in  fome  dcprree,  the  ill  effcAs  of 
corrupted  aliments.  In  foul  uhers  and  other  fores, 
vhere  the  ferum  is  left  to  fiagnate  long-,  tl  e  matter  is 
Lkeivife  found  of  this  colour,  and  is  then  always  acri- 
monious. 

The  putrefaAion  of  animal  fubftances  is  prevented 
or  retarded  by  mod  faline  matters,  even  by  the  fixed 
and  volatile  alkaline  falts,  which  have  generally  been 
fuppofed  to  produce  a  contrary  effeft.  Of  all  the  falts 
that  have  been  mai'e  trial  of,  fea-falt  feems  to  refill 
putrcfaflion  the  le.;ll  ;  in  fmall  qiianttits  it  even  acce- 
lerates the  procefs.  The  vegetable  bitter,«,  as  chamo- 
mile  flowers,  are  much  ftronger  antifeptics,  not  only 
preferving  fleiTi  loniJ  uncorrupted,  1  u;  iikewlfe  fome- 
what  correilinjf  it  when  ( utrid  :  the  trineral  acids 
have  this  lall  effeft  in  a  mcire  remarkaljle  degree.  Vi- 
nous fpirits,  aromatic  and  warm  fu'.ttanccs,  and  the 
acrid  plants,  falfely  called  aiknlefccnt.,  as  fciirvy-grafs 
and  horfe-rad'fh,  are  found  alfo  to  refill  pulrefaftion. 
Sugar  an  '  camph.T  are  found  to  be  powerfully  an:i- 
feptic.  Fixed  air,  or  the  aerial  acid,  is  lik<<wife  thought 
to  refift  putrefaftion  ;  but  a'.ove  all  the  vapours  of  ni- 
trous acid,  in  the  forni  of  air  (the  nitrous  air  of  Dr 
Piicftley),  is  found  to  be  the  n.oft  effeftual  in  prefer- 
ving animal  bodies  from  corruption.  The  lift  of  the 
fcptics,  or  of  thofe  fubftances  that  promote  putrefac- 
tion, is  vtry  fhort  :  and  fuch  a  property  has  only  been 
difcovered  in  calcareous  earths  and  m:tgnefia,  tiad  a  very 
few  falts,  whofe  bafes  are  of  thefe  e.trths. 

It  is  obfervaMe,  that  notwithifanding  the  (Irong  ten- 
dency of  animal  matters  to  putrefaction,  yet  broths 
made  from  them,  with  the  admixture  of  vegetables, 
inftead  of  putrefying  turn  fnui.  Sir  John  Pringle  has 
found,  that  when  snimal  flelh  in  fubltauoe  is  beaten  up 
with  bread  or  other  farinsccous  vegetables,  and  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  water,  into  the  confillence  of  a  pap, 
this  mixture  likewife,  kept  in  a  heat  equal  to  thai  of 
the  human  bo  !y,  grows  in  a  little  time  four ;  while 
the  vegetable  matters,  without  the  flefti,  fuffer  no  fu;  h 
change. 

It  was  obfetved  in  the  preceding  feftion,  that  fome 
few  vegetalje',  in  the  refolution  of  them  by  fire,  dif- 
cover  fome  agreement  in  the  matier  with  bodies  of 
the  aniriial  kingdom  ;  yielding  a  volatile  alkaline  fait 
in  conCderable  quantity,  with  little  or  notliing  of  the 
acid  or  fixed  alkali,  which  the  generality  of  vegetables 
afford.  In  animal  fubftances  3lfo,  there  are  fome  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  analyfis  :  from  animal  f.its,  as 
we  before  obferved,  inllead  of  a  voLtile  alkali,  an  acid 
liquor  is  obtaintd  ;  and  their  empyreum.ttic  oil  wauts 
the  pecul.ar  ofTeDlivenefs  of  the  other  aoimaloils. 


Sect,  III.     MtKttAit. 

I.      Oils    and    Bititmeks. 

In  the  mineral   kingdom  is  found  a  fluid  oil  called  oilut' 
naphtha  or  pelrulium,  floating  on  the  fur;ace  of  waters,  "liieri 
or  ifTiiing  from  clefts  of  rocks,  particul  irly  in  the  eaft-'""8<i" 
ern  countries,  of  «  llrong  fmcll,  very  diff"erent  from  that 
of  vegetable  or  animal  oils,   limpid  almoll  as  water, 
highly  inflammable,  not  folul^le  ir>  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
more  averfe  to  union  with  water  than  any  other  oils. 

There  are  different  forts  of  thefe  mineral  oiU,  more 
or  lefs  tinge  J,  of  a  more  or  lefs  a^'reeahle,  and  a 
ftronger  or  weaker,  fmell.  By  the  admixture  of  con- 
ceutrated  acid.s  which  raife  no  great  heat  or  conflict 
with  them,  they  become  thick,  and  at  length  confid- 
ent ;  and  in  thefe  ft.atc«  are  called  b'tumens. 

Thefe  thukened  or  concreted  oil<,  like  the  corre- 
fponding  produds  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  ge- 
ner.illy  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  but  much  more  dilH- 
cultly,  more  fparingly,  and  for  the  moH  part  only  pir- 
tiaily  ;  they  liquefy  by  heat,  but  require  the  best  to 
be  confi.ierably  llronper  than  vegetable  produces.  Their 
fmells  are  various ;  but  all  of  them,  either  in  the  natu- 
ral ftate,  when  melted  or  frt  on  fire,  yield  a  pecuh'ar 
kind  of  ftrong  fient,  called  from  th-m  biiuminous. 

The  folid  bitumens  ,ire,  amber,  jet,  afplialtum,  or  BItume 
bitumen  of  Judea,  and  foflil  or  pit  cod.  All  thefe 
bitumens,  when  dillilled,  give  out  an  odoroua  phlegm, 
or  water,  more  or  lefs  coloured  and  faline  ;  an  acid, 
frequently  in  a  concrete  ftate  ;  an  oil,  at  firft  refcm- 
bliiig  the  native  pctrolei,  but  foon  becoming  heavier 
and  thicker  ;  and,  lalUy.  a  quantity  of  volatile  alkali 
is  obtained  :  the  refi  iuum  is  a  charry  matter,  dlfFering 
in  its  appeaiances  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bitu- 
men which  had  been  analyfed. 

From  the  obfervatlons  of  feveral  naturalifts,  it  is 
probable  thiit  all  bitumens  are  of  vegetable  and  animal 
origin  ;  that  the  circumitances  by  which  they  differ 
from  the  refinous  and  other  oily  matters  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  are  the  natural  etfeiti"  of  time,  or  of  an 
alteration  produced  on  them  by  mineral  acids;  or  per- 
haps  they  are  the  effcft  of  both  thefe  caufes  combined. 
Till;  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  fince  bitumens,  on 
a  chemiiat  analylis,  yield  oil  and  volatile  alkali;  neither 
of  which  are  found  in  any  other  mineials. 

II.  Earths. 

The  httle  impropriety  of  jo'ning  the  vegetable  andOf  veg^ 
animal  earths  to  the  mineral,  mufl  be  overlooked  f,:>r "''''•  *" 
the  fake  of  bringing  both  under  one  fynoptical  ^iew.  |^^j',''^|^' 
Under  the  mineral  earths  are  included  Hones;  thefe  earth!.. 
being  no  other  than  eirths  in  an  indurated  ttnte. — 
The  different  kinds  of  thtfe  bodies  hitherto  taken  no- 
tice of  are  the  following. 

I/?,  Earthi  foluble  in  the  nilroiu,  marine,  and  vegetab/e 
acids,  but  not  at  all,  or  exceeding  Jparingly,  in  the  W- 
triolic  acid.  IV her.  previoujly  diffahed  m  other  acids, 
they  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  this  lajl,  -which 
thus  unites  -with  them  into  infipid,  or  tuarh  in/iptd  con- 
crtlti,  not  diffoluble  in  any  liquor. 

Of 
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Of  this  kind  are, 
I.  The  mineral  calcaTCous  e^rth  :  d'lfl'mguf/hed  by  itt 
bein^  converlihie  tn  ajiroiigjire,  tuilhoul  addili'jn,  into  an 
ecrimoniouj  calx  callfd  quuHime.  This  earth  occurs  in 
a  variety  of  forms  in  the  mineral  kingdom  :  the 
fine  foft  chslk,  the  coarfcr  iimeftones,  the  hard 
Riarblet,  the  tranfparent  fpars,  the  earthy  matter  con- 
tainrd  in  watcrR,  and  which  fep^ratin^j  from  them  in- 
cruftntes  the  fides  of  the  caverns,  or  hangs  in  ificles 
from  the  top,  receiving  from  its  different  appeirances 
different  npnellations.  How  ftronj^ly  foever  fome  of 
tbefe  bodies  have  been  recommended  for  particiiUr 
medicinal  purpofer,  they  are  fundamentally  no  other 
than  different  forms  ot  this  calcartous  earth  ;  fimple 
pulverization  depriving  them  of  the  fupcrficial  cha- 
racters by  which  tliey  were  diflinguifhed  in  the  mafs. 
Moft  of  them  generally  contain  a  greater  or  lefs  ad- 
mixture of  fome  of  the  indiffoluble  kinds  of  earth  ; 
which,  hovevtr,  affirtSs  their  medicinal  qualities  no 
otherwife  than  by  the  addition  which  it  makes  to  their 
bulk.  Chalk  appears  to  be  one  of  the  purelt  ;  and 
is  therefore  in  gcncr^tl  preferred.  They  all  burn  into 
a  flrong  quicklime:  in  this  ftate  a  part  of  them  dif- 
folvcs  in  water,  which  thus  becomes  impregnated  with 
the  attringent  and  lithontriptic  powers  that  have  been 
erroneoufly  afcribcd  to  fome  of  the  earths  in  their  na- 

'  tural  ftate. 

During  the  calcination  of  calcareous  earths,  a  large 
quantity  of  eblHc  vapour  is  diftharged  :  the  abfence 
of  this  fluid  is  the  caufe  of  the  caufticity  of  quick- 
lime, and  of  its  folubiiity  in  water  in  the  form  of 
lime-water.      For   a  more   full  inquiry  into   this  fub- 

jeft,   fee  Fixed  Air,  &c. 

2.  The  animal  calcareous  earth  :  burning  into  quid-' 
£mf  l:ie  the  mineral.      Of  this  kind  are  oyfler-fhclls  and 
all  the  marine  (hells  that  have  been  examined  ;  though 
*ith  fome  variation  in   the  ilrcngth  of  the  quicklime 
produced  from  them. 

3.  The  earth  of  bone«  and  horns  :  not  at  all  burning 
into  ifuicLltme.  This  kind  of  earth  is  more  difficult  of 
folution  in  acids  than  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is 
accomjanied  in  the  fubjtfts  with  a  quantity  of  gela- 
tinous matter,  which  may  be  feparated  by  long  boil- 
ing in  water,  and  more  perfeflly  by  burning  in  the 
open  air.  The  earth  may  te  extraded  alfo  from  the 
bone  or  horn,  though  diffijultly,  by  means  of  acids  ; 
whereas  vegetables  ind  the  foft  parts  of  animals  yield 
their  pure  earih  by  burning  only. 

a</,  Earths  foluble  'with  eafe  in  the  vitriolic  as  'well  as 
tthrr  acids,  anii  yielding,  in  all  other  combinationi  there- 
<U)ilh,faHne  concretes  foluble  in  luater. 

1.  Magncfia  alba  :  lompopng  with  the  vitriolic  ncid  a 
litter  purgative  fait  This  earth  has  not  ytt  been  found 
naturally  in  a  pure  ftate.  It  13  o'^tained  from  the 
purginij  mineril  waters  and  their  falts  ;  from  the  bit- 
ter liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryftallization  of 
ilea  fait  from  fra-wjter ;  and  from  the  fluid  which 
remains  uncryttalli/.ed  in  the  putrtfaftion  of  fome  forts 
of  rough  nitre.  The  alhes  of  vegetables  appear  to  be 
nearly  the  fame  kind  of  earth. 

2.  Alummous  earth  :  comfo/ing  with  the  vitriolic  acid 
m  very  ajiringent  fait.  This  earth  alfo  has  not  been 
found  naturally  pure.  It  is  obtained  from  alum;  whi -h 
is  no  other  than  a  combiaatioa  of  it  wiUi  the  vitttu- 
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lie  acid;  it  may  likewife  be  extrafted,  by  ftrong  boil-  tl!xca-». 
ing  in  that  acid,  from  cbys  and  bolet.  u—- y— — » 

3(/,   Earths  tuhich  by  digefling  in  acids,  either  In  the  cold 
or  in  a  moderate  "warmth,  are  not  at  all  dij^olved. 

1.  Argillaceous  earth:  becoming  hard,  or  acquiring 
an  tidJilimal  hardnefs,  in  thejire.  Of  this  kind  of  earth 
there  are  feveral  varieties,  differing  in  fome  parf'tular 
properties  :  as  the  purer  cliyt,  which  when  moiftened 
with  water  form  a  veiy  vifcous  msff,  difficultly  dif. 
fufrhle  ttiroujrli  a  largrr  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and 
flowiy  fubfiding  from  it  ;  boles,  lefs  vifcous,  more 
readily  mlfcil  Is  with  water,  and  mrire  readily  fuhfi- 
dint;;  and  ochres,  which  iiave  little  or  nothing  of  the 
vifcofity  of  the  two  forcL'^oing,  and  are  commonly  im- 
pregnated with  a  yellow  or  red  ferruginous  calx. 

2.  Cryftalline  earth  :  naturally  hard,  fo  as  tojlrihe 
(parks  •withjleel ;  becoming  friable  in  ajlron"  fire.  Of 
this  kind  are  flints,  cryftale,  Sec.  which  appear  to  con- 
fift  of  one  and  the  fame  earth,  differing  in  the  purity, 
hardnefs,  and  tranfparency  of  the  mafs. 

3.  Gypfeous  earth  :  reducible  by  a  gentle  heat  into  a 
Jift  powder,   -which   unites   ivilh  "water  into  a   mafs,  fome- 

•what  vifcous  and  tenacious  "while  moiji,  but  quickly  drying 
and  becoming  hard.  A  greater  heat  deprives  the  po"wder 
of  this  property,  "without  occqlioning  any  other  alteration. 
Such  are  the  tranfparent  felenites  ;  the  fibrous  ftony 
maffes  improperly  called  Englifb  talc  :  and  the  granu- 
lated ^?;v/yi  or  pi  jfler  of  Paris  iiones.  Though  thefe  bo- 
dies, however,  have  been  commonly  thought  to  be 
rriere  earths,  of  a  diltiuft  kind  from  the  rell,  they 
appear,  both  from  ai>alytic.'.l  and  fynthetical  experi- 
ments, to  be  no  other  than  combinations  of  the  mine- 
ral calcareous  earth  with  vitriolic  acid. 

4.  Talky  earth  :  fcarcely  alterable  by  a  vehement  fire. 
The  maffes  of  this  earth  are  generally  of  a  fibrous  or 
leafy  texture  ;  more  or  lefs  pellucid,  bright  or  aflit- 
tering,  fmooth  and  unftuous  to  the  touch  ;  too  flexible 
and  tlallic  to  be  eafily  pulverifed  ;  foft.  fo  as  to  be 
cut  with  a  knife.  In  thefe  refpecfs  fome  of  the  gyp- 
feous e:.rths  neirly  refeni!  le  them,  but  the  difference 
is  readily  difcovered  by  iire  ;  a  we.ik  heat  reducing 
the  gypfeous  to  powder,  while  the  ftrongeft  makes 
no  other  alteration  in  the  talky,  than  fomewhat  dimi- 
nifhtng  their  flexibility,  brightntfs,  and  unduofity. 

III.  Metals. 

SI 

Of  metals,  the  next  divifion  of  mineral  Bodies,  the  Metals 
moft    obvious    characters    arc,    their    peculiar    bright  P'^'^''-'^  ""^ 
afpeft,  perfect  opacity,  and  great  weight  ;  the  lightcll '™''''^'' 
ot  them  is  fix,  «ud   the   hcavicll  upwards  oi   ig  times 
heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

To  undcrlland  the  writi'rs  in  chemiflry,  it  is  proper 
to  be  informed,  that  metals  are  fubdividcd  into  the 
ptrfcU,  the  im(ierfe{l,  and  the  femimetals. 

Thofc  poffeffed  of  dudility  and  malleability,  anj 
which  arc  not  fcnflbly  altered  by  very  violent  degrees 
of  heat,  are  called  perfeQ  metals :  Of  thefe  there  are 
three  ;  gold,  filver,  and  platina.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable, that  the  mark  of  their  indeftruftiSility  by  fire 
is  only  relative  :  and  indeed  modern  chemilis  have 
been  able,  by  a  very  intcnfe  degree  of  heat,  to  bring 
gold  into  the  lUte  of  a  calx,  or  fomething  very  nearly 
rcfcmbling  it. 

I  Thofi 
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Thofe  metallic  fubltanees  which  pofTefs  the  diftinc- 
tlve  properticj  of  the  perfect  metals,  but  in  a  Icfs  de- 
gree, ere  call.-J  tJie  Imperfed  metalt  :  Thefe  are,  cop- 
per, iron,  tin,  lead. 

Laftiy,  thofe  bodies  hnving  the  metallic  charaflers 
in  the  m.ift  impcrfett  llate,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  which 
have  no  dut'lility  jnd  the  leall  fixity  in  the  fire,  are 
diftingullhed  by  the  name  o( /emi-melj/t  ;  Thefe  are, 
repulu8  of  antimony,  bifmuth,  rinc,  regulus  of  cobalt, 
iiitkcl,  and  r-'guliis  of  arfenic  ;  which  laft  might  he 
rather  confidered  as  the  boundary  bctwetn  the  metal- 
lic and  the  faline  bodies. 

Mercury  has  been  generally  ranked  in  a  clafs  by  it- 
fclf. 

All  metallic  b'^Jies,  when  heated  in  clofe  veflcls, 
mtlt  oryii/?.  This  fu/ion  takes  place  at  difiertnt  de- 
grees of  heat  in  different  metals ;  and  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  this  procefs  produces  any  change  in  the  me- 
tals, pr-^vided  it  he  condiicled  in  clofe  veflTels.  Me- 
tals, cxpofed  to  the  combined  aiSlion  of  air  and  fire, 
are  converted  into  an  esrth-likc  fubftance  called  ca/x  : 
I  y  this  procefs,  which  we  call  ca/cinniion,  the  metal 
fuffers  remarkable  changes.  From  the  diftinflive  marks 
we  have  before  givt-n  of  the  metallic  bodies,  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  the  perfeft  metals  are  mod  flowly, 
the  impcrfi.£l  more  quickly,  «nd  the  femi-metal»  moil 
eafily  and  fooneft,  affcilel  in  thi«  operation.  This 
earth-like  powder,  or  ca/x,  is  found  to  poffefs  no  me- 
tallic afpc\5>,  but  is  confi'!erahly  heavier  than  tlie  me- 
tal before  its  calcination  :  it  has  no  longer  any  affi- 
nity with  metallic  bodies,  nor  even  with  the  metal 
from  whicli  it  has  been  produced. 

Bti'dcs  this  method  of  cslcining  metals  by  air  and 
lire,  they  may  likewife  be  brought  into  the  itate  of 
a  calx,  by  cifFolving  them  in  acids,  from  which  they 
inay  be  afterward''  freed  by  evaporating  the  acid,  or 
by  adding  to  the  foliition  an  alkaline  fait.  Metals  are 
»lfo  fometimes  dephlogifticated  by  detonation  with 
nitre.  This  change  in  their  obvious  properties  is  ge- 
nerally acompanied  witli  a  remarkable  aheration  in 
their  medicinal  virtues  :  l'<.us  q\iickfilvtr,  which  taken 
into  the  body  in  its  crude  ftatc  and  undiviJed,  fcems 
inaftive ;  proves,  when  calcined  l^y  fire,  even  in  fmall 
dofes,  a  ftrong  emetic  and  cithartic,  and  in  fmallcr 
ones,  a  powerful  altemtive  in  chronical  diforders ; 
while  regulus  of  antimony,  on  the  contrary,  h  chani^ed 
by  the  fame  treatment,  from  a  high  degree  of  viru- 
lence to  a  ftatt  of  inailivity. 

Calces  of  meicury  and  arfenic  exhale  in  a  heat  be- 
low ign'tion  :  thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuih,  in  a  red  or 
low  white  heat,  run  into  a  tranfparent  glafs ;  the 
others  are  net  at  all  vitrefcible,  or  not  without  ex- 
treme vehemence  of  fire.  Both  the  cgloes  and  glafTea 
recover  thrir  metallic  form  and  qualities  again  by  the 
(kilful  addition  of  any  kind  of  inflammable  fubftance 
thit  does  net  contain  a  mineral  acid.  This  recovery 
of  the  mett^U'c  ctilces  into  the  metdlic  form  is  called 
reiluSioti.  I>uring  this  procefs  an  elaftic  aerial  fluid 
efcapes,  which  ii  found  to  be  pun  air. 

Is  the  converfion  of  metals  into  calces  owing  to  the 
difcharge  of  ph'ogifton,  or  to  the  abforption  of  pure 
air  ?  And  is  the  rediiftion  to  be  afcribed  to  the  ab- 
forption of  phlogifton,  or  to  the  efcape  of  pure  air  ? 
And  again.  Is  the  calcination  to  be  explained  by  the 
flifcharge  of  phlogifton  and  confequent  precipitation 
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of  pure  air  ?  And  is  the  rtduAIon  efTefteJ  by  the  E!cme 
abforption  of  phlogillon,  either  furni(hed  by  inflam-  *— ~v 
mable  bodies  or  precipitated  in  confequence  of  the 
difcharge  of  pure  air  ?  On  thefe  queftions  there  is 
ranch  difpute  among  modern  chemifts  :  We  thought 
it  only  neccflary  to  llate  them  here,  as  a  full  inquiry 
into  the  fubjefl  is  by  no  means  the  province  of  phar- 
macy. We,  however,  think  it  prudent  to  retain  the 
dottrine  of  Stahl :  and  we  do  this  the  more  readily, 
becaufe  it  has  been  followed  in  our  article  Chemistry, 
and  becaufe  it  is  abundantly  clear  in  its  illullration  of 
the  pharmnccuticr.l  procefTes.  We  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, to  rcjedl  any  modern  difcovery  which  may  ferve 
to  illullratc  our  fubjedls. 

All  metallic  bodies  difTolve  in  acids  ;  fome  only  ta 
psrticular  acidn,  as  filver  and  lead  in  the  niivous:  fome 
only  in  compofitions  of  acids,  as  gold  in  a  mixture  of 
the  nitrous  and  marine :  and  otherb,  as  iron  and  zinc, 
in  all  acids.  Some  likewife  diflblve  in  alkaline  liquors, 
as  copper  :  and  others,  as  lead,  in  exprefTed  oils.  Fu- 
fcd  with  a  compofition  of  fulphur  and  fixed  alkaline 
fait,  they  are  all,  except  zinc,  made  foluble  in  water. 

All  metallic  fidillances,  diflblved  in  faline  liquor?, 
have  powerful  tffcds  in  the  human  body,  though  many 
of  them  appear  in  their  pure  ftate  to  be  inaftive. 
Their  ailivity  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  acid  combined  with  them  :  Tiius  lead,  which 
in  its  crnde  form  has  no  fenfible  effect,  when  united 
with  a  fmall  portion  of  vegetible  acid  into  cerufs,  dif- 
covers  a  low  degree  of  the  ftyptic  and  malignant  qua- 
lity, which  it  fo  ftrongly  exerts  when  blended  with 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  fame  acid  into  what  was  call- 
ed /u^r.^arumya/i/rr/,  but  now  more  properly /a/  p/um- 
hi,  or  plumbum  acetatum  :  and  thus  mercury,  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  marine  acid,  forms  the  violent 
corrofive  fuhlimnte,  which  by  diminiihing  the  propor- 
tion of  acid  becomes  the  mild  medicine  called  mcrcuri' 
us  dulc'ts. 


IV.  Acids. 


« 


The  falts  of  this  order  are  very  numerous  ;  but  as  Obrem 

we  are  at  prefent  treating  of  Minerals,  it  is  only  there- •><"]> on 

fore  the  mineral  or  fn/fu  acids   we  mean  to  fpcak  of  in^"!""* 
.,.      ,  -'•"  '  acids, 

this  place. 

Thefe  are  diftinguifhtd  Ly  the  nnmes  of  the  con- 
cretes from  w-hich  they  have  been  principally  extraft- 
ed  ;  the  vitriolic  from  vitriol,  the  nitrous  from  nitre 
or  fp.ltpetre  ;  and  the  marine  or  muriatic  from  common 
fea-falt.  The  form  they  are  generally  in,  is  that  of  a 
watery  fluid  :  They  have  all  a  lemarkable  attraftion 
for  water:  They  imbibe  the  humidity  of  the  air  with 
rapidity  and  the  generation  of  heat.  Although  heat 
be  produced  by  their  union  with  water,  yet  when 
mixed  with  ice  in  a  certain  manner,  they  generate  a 
prodigious  degree  of  cold.  Acids  change  the  purple 
and  blue  colours  of  vegetables  to  a  red  :  they  refill 
fermentation  ;  and  laftiy,  they  imprtfs  that  peculiar 
fenfatien  on  the  tongue  called y«ur«f/r,  and  which  their 
name  imports.  B'lt  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they 
arc  all  highly  corrofive,  infomuch  as  not  to  be  fafeiy 
touched,  unlefs  largely  diluted  with  wnter,  or  united 
with  fuch  fubftances  as  obtund  or  fupprefs  their  aci- 
dity. Mixed  haftily  with  vinous  fpi.its,  tficy  raife  a 
violent  ebullition  and  beat,  accompanied  with  a  co- 
pious difcharge  of  noxious  fumeii:  a  pait  of  tlie  acid 

unite  a 
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enti.  unites  intimately  with  the  vinous  fpirit  into  a  new 
""*  compound,  voiJ  of  acidity,  called  dulcified  Jp'ir'it.  It 
is  obfervahle,  that  the  marine  acid  is  much  lefs  dif- 
pofcd  to  this  union  with  fpirit  of  wine  than  either  of 
the  other  two  ;  nevertheltfs,  many  of  the  compound 
falts  refulting  from  the  combination  of  earthy  and 
metallic  bodies  with  this  acid;  aie  fohil-le  in  that  fpi- 
rit, while  thofe  with  the  other  acids  are  net.  All 
thefe  acids  effervefce  ilronjly  with  alkaline  falts  both 
fixed  and  volatile,  and  form  with  theiri  neutral  falts  ; 
that  Is,  fuch  as  difcover  no  marks  either  of  an  acid  or 
alkaline  quality. 

The  nitrons  and  marine  acids  are  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  liquor  ;  the  acid  part  being  blended 
with  a  large  proportion  of  water,  without  whi'  h  it 
would  be  difliifed  into  an  incoercible  ntpour:  the  vi- 
triolic (lands  in  need  of  fo  much  lefs  water  for  its  con- 
dcnfation  as  to  affume  commonly  an  oily  confillciice 
(whence  it  is  called  aii  of  vitriol),  and  in  fome  cirruni- 
ftancts  even  a  folid  one.  Alkaline  falts,  and  the  fo- 
luble  earths  and  metals,  abforb  from  the  acid  liquors 
only  the  pure  acid  part :  fo  that  the  water  may  now 
be  evaporated  by  heat,  and  the  compound  fait  left  in 
a  dry  form. 

From  the  coalition  of  the  different  acids  with  the 
three  different  alkalis,  and  with  the  feveral  foluble 
earths  and  metallic  bodies,  refult  a  variety  of  faline 
compounds  ;  the  ptincipal  of  which  ihall  be  particu- 
larifed  in  the  feqnel  of  this  article. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated  liquid  ftate, 
is  much  more  ponderous  than  the  other  two  ;  it  emits 
no  vifible  vapour  in  the  heat  of  the  atmofplute,  but 
imbibes  moifture  which  increnfes  its  weight:  the  ni- 
trous and  marine  emit  copious  corrohve  fumes,  the 
nitrous  ycllowilh  red,  and  the  marine  white  ones.  If 
bottles  containing  the  thrte  acids  be  ilopt  with  cork, 
the  cork  is  found  in  a  liltl-  time  tinged  black  with 
the  vitriolic,  corroded  into  a  yellow  luhlttince  by  the 
nitrous,  and  Into  a  whililh  one  by  tl.e  marine. 

It  is  above  laid  down  as  a  char  iler  of  one  of  the 
clafTcS  of  caithf,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  precipitates 
them  when  they-  are  [jrevioufly  diilolved  in  any  other 
acid  :  it  is  obvious,  that  on  the  fame  principle  this 
particular  acid  may  be  dillinijuifhed  from  nil  others. 
Thi^  character  fervcs  not  only  for  the  acid  in  its  pure 
ilate,but  likewifcfor  all  its  combinations  that  are  foluLle 
in  wiiter.  If  a  folution  of  any  compound  fait,  whofe 
acid  iii  the  vitriolic,  be  added  to  a  fiilution  of  chalk  in 
any  other  acid,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  ]i;irt  from  the 
fubilance  with  which  it  was  before  c(»!;il;nied,  and  join 
itfelf  to  the  chilk,  forming  liierewitli  a  compound  ; 
which,  being  no  longer  (oluHe  in  the  liquor,  renders 
the  whole  milky  for  a  time,  and  tl.cu  graduidly 
fubfides. 

This  acid  may  be  dilllngitlfhtd  alfo,  in  compound 
falts,  by  another  criterion  not  lefs  llrongly  marked  : 
It  any  fait  coiitaiiiing  it  be  mixed  with  powdered 
chaicoal,  and  the  mixture  txpofed  in  a  clofe  veflcl  to 
a  moderately  llrong  liie,  the  acid  will  unite  with  the 
dlveilly  inflammable  part  of  the  ch.ircoal,  and  compofe 
ihevewith  a  genuine  fulphur.  Common  Lrimffonc  is 
no  other  than  a  combination  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  a 
fmall  proportion  of  iuH.immable  matter.  With  any 
kind  of  inflammable  matter  which  is  not  volatile  in 
dofe  Tcdelf,  a»  the  coal  of  vegetables,  .of  animals,  or 
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of  bitumens,  this  acid  compofcs  always  the  fame  iden-  tlcmtnis. 
tical  fulphur.  ' <f~~^ 

The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  with  whatever  kind  of  body 
it  be  combined.  Is  both  diftlni{ulfhed  and  extricated  by 
means  of  any  inflammable  fu'.ftjnce  being  brought  to 
a  ffate  of  it;nition  with  it.  If  the  fubjecl  be  mixed 
with  a  little  powdered  charcoal  and  made  red  hot,  a 
deflagration  or  fulmination  enfues,  that  is,  a  bright 
flame  with  a  hifllng  noife  ;  and  the  Inflammable  matter 
and  the  acid  being  thus  confumed  or  diffipatcd  together, 
there  remains  only  the  fubftance  which  was  before  com- 
bined with  the  aci.1,  and  trrie  fmiU  quantity  of  .Tfhes 
afforded  by  the  co?.l. 

'jhefe  properties  of  the  nitrous  acid  deflagrating 
with  inflamtnar.le  fubft-ances,  and  of  the  vitrioiic  form- 
ing fulphur  with  them,  ferve  not  only  as  criteria  of  the 
rcfpertive  acids  in  the  various  forms  and  dlfj/uifes,  but 
likewlfe  for  difcovering  inflammable  matter  in  bodiet, 
when  its  qutntity  is  too  fmall  to  be  fenfible  on  other 
trials. 

All  thefe  acids  will  be  more  particularly  examined 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  each  of  them  apait.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  other  mineral  acids  which  are  cif 
importance  to  be  known  :  thefe  are,  aqua  regia;  /iciJ 
of  borax ;  fparry  acid;  and,  laftly,  _/f.Vf(/ a/r,  which  has 
of  late  been  called  a'crinl  acid,  or  acid  of  chalk. 

j^qua  njia  has  been  generally  prepared  by  a  mixture 
of  certain  proportions  ot  the  nitroufi  and  muriatic  acids. 
It  is  of  little  avail  in  pharmacy  whether  we  conlider 
it  as  a  diftinCt  acid,  or  only  as  a  moditication  of  the 
muriatic.  It  has  been  found,  th  it  the  muriatic  acid 
when  diHilled  with  mangnnefe  (a  peculiar  foflile  fub- 
ftance,  fliowing  a  remark;.b'e  attraction  to  phlo^rifton), 
fulfers  a  change  which  ren  lers  it  capable  of  difl^)!ving 
guld  and  pl.itina.  Wliether  this -change  be  produced 
by  the  acid  acquiring  a  reilundance  of  pure  air,  or  by 
its  being  deprived  of  phlogifton.  It  is  not  our  bufinefs  to 
decide.  This  experiment,  however,  renders  it  probable, 
that  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  common  aqua  rcgia  is  only 
fubfervicnt  to  accomplilhing  the  fame  change  in  the 
mi.riatic  acid  which  Is  produced  by  diflilllng  that  acid 
with  manganefe.  *^ 

As  aqua  regia  has  been  only  ufed  in  the  nicer  ope- 
rations in  chemillry,  and  in  the  art  of  affaying,  we 
think  it  unneceffary  to  f  ly  more  of  it  in  this  place. 

The  ff;;i/ (>/"//.vru.\-,  or  fcdaliv!  Jalt  of  Homlerg,  mav 
be  extracted  from  borax,  a  neutral  fait,  whole  bafe 
is  mineral  alkali.  It  has  alfo  been  found  native  in 
the  waters  of  feveral  hikes  in  Tufcany.  It  is  a  light, 
cryllalilz.ed,  concrete  fait  ;  its  talle  is  ftnfibly  acid;  it 
is  diliicultly  foluhle  in  water;  but  the  folution  changes 
blue  vegetable  colours  to  a  red.  With  vitiefcent  earths 
it  fnies  into  a  white  gbifs :  It  unites  with  the  other  al- 
kali-i,  with  nusrnefia,  .mi J  wltli  quicklime.  Th;  falta 
lefulling  from  thefe  combinations  are  very  imperfccliy 
known.  The  fdt  has  been  c.dled  fcdativc,  from  its 
fuppofed  virtues  as  an  anodyne  and  refrigerant  remedy ; 
but  modern  phyliciaus  have  very  little  faith  iu  this  ones 
celebrated  drug. 

The  fpnrry  ,:cid  Is  fo  called  from  its  being  extrafted 
from  a  lolfil  calh-d  J'pa>rj  fluor,  or  litmus fpar.  It  is 
not  yet  determined  wheliier  it  be  a  dil'tinit  acid ;  and. 
as  it  has  not  yet  been  employed  tor  any  purpofe  in 
pharmacy,  we  think  it  would  be  improper  to  atlenipt' 
any  farther  account  of  it  here. 
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BefidM  the  acids  »V)Ovc-mentioned,  there  have  alfo 
been  (Hfcovered  acids  fccminjjly  of  a  particular  nature, 
in  amber,  in  arfeiiic,  and  in  black-lead  :  but  as  thcfc 
have  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  ufe  in  pharmacy, 
they  cannot  properly  hnve  a  place  in  this  article. 

We  now  come  to  the  lall,  but  perhaps  the  moft 
generally  diflfufed,  acid  in  nature  :  this  is  the  aerial 
acid,  or 

FlxeA  Air. 

In  our  pharmaceutical  hiftory  of  this  hoJy,  we  (hall 
only  make  ufe  of  the  twa  Wiir.ei  fixrd  air  and  utrial 
add,  btin:j  thofe  mod  generally  ufed,  and  which  in 
our  opinion  are  moft  appllc3t>lc  to  our  own  fubjecl. 
Fixed  air  is  a  permanently  elaftic  fluid,  bcin^  only _/f.vcc/ 
when  in  a  (late  of  combination  i"ith  cal.artous  earth 
or  other  fubftanciB  from  which  it  may  be  extricated. 
It  has  receivei?  many  different  names,  according  to  the 
fuMlances  from  which  it  is  difcnga^ed,  and  to  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  concerning  its  nature  :  it  is  the  gas 
Jilvejlre  of  Helmot,  the_^>.c</  air  of  Dr  Black,  the  acid 
cf  chalky  cali-areous  i;as,  mefiHtic  ges,  mephllic  aciil,  and 
cerial  acid,  of  m«ny  modern  cheniills.  In  accommo- 
dating our  account  of  it  to  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy, 
it  is  moft  coiivenienl  to  confider  it  as  an  acid.  The 
aerisl  acid  may  be  extricated  by  heat,  or  by  other 
acids,  from  all  c;dcareous  earths ;  that  is,  from  all 
thofe  earths  which  by  calcination  ere  converted  into 
■quicklime;  fuch  as  chalk,  marble,  limcftone,  fea-fliells, 
&c.  It  is  likewife  extricated  from  mild,  fixed,  and 
volatile  alkalis,  and  from  magnefia  alba.  Thus,  if 
the  vitriolic,  or  almoft  any  other  acid,  be  added  to  a 
quantity  of  calcareous  earth  or  mild  alkali,  a  briflt  ef- 
fervefc-ence  immediately  enfuesi  the  (ixed  air,  or  aerial 
acid,  is  difcharged  in  bubbles  ;  and  the  other  acid  takes 
its  place.  If  thia  procefs  be  conduced  with  an  ap- 
paratus to  be  afterwards  defcribed,  the  atrial  acid,  now 
feparated  from  the  calcareous  earth,  may  be  received 
and  preftrved  in  clofe  veflels.  When  thus  difengaged, 
it  affumes  its  real  charafttr,  viz.  thtt  of  a  permnmntly 
elaJVtc Jluul.  FioLed  air  is  alfo  feparated  in  great  quan- 
tity during  the  vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable  mat- 
ters. When  a  calcareous  earth  is  deprived  of  this  acid 
by  heat,  it  is  converted  into  the  caudle  fubftance  quick- 
lime. When  alkalis,  fixed  or  volatile,  are  deprived  by 
sny  means  of  their  aerial  acid,  they  are  rendered  much 
more  cauftie,  incapable  of  cryltallization,  or  of  efFcr- 
^efcirg  with  other  acids.  They  are  alfo  in  this  dtaeraled 
Date  much  more  powerful  in  diffolving  other  bodies. 
By  rtcombining  this  acid  with  quicklime,  calcined 
magnefu,  or  alkali,  any  of  which  had  been  deprived  of 
it,  thefc  fuHflances  ai^ain  a(riime  their  former  weight 
an  I  properties.  Thefe  bodies,  then,  when  ccmbiiiei 
with  aerial  acid,  are  called  mild;  aitnild  calcareous  earth, 
mild  alkali.  See:  and  when  deprived  of  this  acid  they 
are  called  caujlic  ;  as  caujlic  calcareous  earths,  caii/lic  al- 
kali, &c.  :  but  as  magnclia  is  not  rendered  caultic  by 
calcination,  there  would  perhaps  be  lefs  danger  in  calling 
them  aerated  and  deaerated.  The  aerial  acid  is  mo'e 
difpofed  to  unite  with  cauftic  calcareous  earth  (quick- 
lime) than  with  any  other  fubftance  ;  next  to  that,  its 
sttraclion  is  for  fixed  alkali,  then  for  magneCi,  and 
lattly  for  volatile  -Ikali.  We  (hall  afterwards  find  that 
thefe  relative  powers  of  the  diflereat  fubltances  to  unite 
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with  this  acid,  lay  the  foundation  of  m«ny  important  l-li-nvnn 
procelfeB  in  pharmacy.  -     » 

When  we  pour  a  firall  quantity  of  the  aerial  acid 
into  lime-water,  the  1  quor  inftantly  a(rumc8  a  white 
colour,  and  the  lime  g-raiunlly  precipitates,  leavinpthe 
water  clear  and  taftelefs  :  the  lime  in  this  experiment 
has  nbforbed  the  acid,  and  has  therefore  become  w»/<< 
or  n<ra/rt/ earth.  The  aerial  acid  is  rapall,-  of  beingf 
abforbed  by  water,  and  the  water  thus  impregnated 
precipitates  lime  in  lime-water;  but  if  a  certain  larger 
quantity  of  this  impiegnated  waicr  be  added,  the  lime 
is  rediffolved,  and  the  liquor  recovers  its  tranfparency. 
Water  impregnated  with  aerial  acid  is  capable  of  dif- 
folving  iron  ;  and  in  thin  way  are  (orraed  native  and 
artificial  chalybeate  waters.  Zinc  is  alfo  folulle  in  the 
fame  liquor.  This  acid  is  eatily  expelled  from  the 
water  by  removing  the  prcfTure  of  the  atmofphere,  by- 
boiling,  and  even  by  time  alone,  if  the  vefTel  be  not 
kept  clofe  (hut.  Fixed  air  extinguiflies  flame,  vefictable 
and  animnl  life,  and  ought  tlierefore  to  le  cautioufly 
managed  :  like  ether  acids  it  changes  the  blue  colours 
of  vegetables  to  a  red,  and  communicates  an  aciduloui 
tafte  to  the  water  impregnated  with  it.  The  attra£lion 
of  the  aerial  acid,  even  to  quicklime,  is  but  feelile  ;  as 
we  know  of  no  other  acids  whatever  that  are  not  able 
to  difengage  it. 

From  thefe  feveral  fafts  it  will  appear  obvious,  that 
mild  or  e^ervejcin^  alkalis,  whether  fixed  or  volatile, 
aie  really  neutral  falts,  compounded  of  the  aerial  acid 
and  pure  alkali :  like  other  acids,  it  unites  with  thefe 
bodies  diminifhes  their  cauificity,  and  effedts  their 
cryllallization.  In  fpeaking,  therefore,  of  pure  alkali, 
we  ouglit  to  confine  oiirfelves  to  thofe  in  the  caujlic  or 
deaerated  llatt ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  thofe  which  are 
deprived  of  their  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid,  with  which 
they  formed  a  compound  fait.  Many  other  ptopertiea 
of  this  acid  might  be  mentioned,  but  we  have  now  no- 
ticed all  thole  which  we  thou.rht  were  concerned  in  the 
bufinefs  of  pharmacy.  We  ihall  h^ive  occafion  to  recur 
to  the  lubjett  whm  we  come  to  the  preparation  of  fe- 
veral compound  druijs. 

Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  what  pifTes  in  the  com- 
binations of  acids  with  different  fubllances. 

If  a  fixed  alkaline  fait  be  united  with  a  vegetable 
acid,  as  vinerrar,  and  formed  into  a  neutral  fait,  on 
adding  to  this  compound  fome  marine  acid,  the  acetous 
acid  will  be  diiengaged,  fo  as  to  exhale  totally  in  a 
moderate  heat,  leaving  the  marine  in  po(re(riou  of  the 
alkali:  the  addition  of  the  nitrous  will  in  liite  manner 
difpiffefs  the  marine,  which  now  arif'.t.  in  its  proper 
white  fumes,  though  without  fuch  an  adiitlon  it  could 
not  be  extricated  from  the  alkali  by  any  degree  of 
heat  :  on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  nitio'is 
gives  way  in  it>  turn,  exhaling  in  led  tumes,  and  leaving 
only  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  alkali  united  together. 

Again,  if  any  metallic  body  be  diffolved  in  an  acid, 
the  addition  of  any  earthy  bo  iy  that  is  diffoluble  in 
that  acid  will  precipitate  the  met.il :  a  volatile  alkalinfe 
(alt  will  in  like  manner  precipitate  the  earth  :  and  a 
fixed  alkdi  will  diflo  Ige  the  volatile  ;  which  lad  being 
readily  exhaled  by  heat,  the  rem  lining  fait  will  be  the 
fame  as  if  the  acid  and  fixed  alkali  had  been  joined  to- 
gether at  firit,  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the 
other  bodiesi 

The 
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EKmuits        The  power  In  bodies  on  which  thefc  various  tranf- 

^•^-~-  pofitiorij  anl  combinations  depend,  is   called  !)y   the 

,,   r'tVanf*^'^''"'''''  "3"''y  *""  ^''"''"''^  aitra8ion  ;  a  term,  like  the 

olitious,     Newtonian  niiraclkn,  defigncj  to  exprefs  not  the  caufe, 

:c.  iifbo-   but  the  effeft.     When  an.  acid   fpontaneoufly  quits  a 

ijsthc        nietil  to  unite  with  an  alkali,  they  fay  it  has  a  !;realer 

Yl'aflii'its  <'fl'"i''y  OT  al/rihiion  to  the  alk  ili  tlian  to  the  ract;'.l  :   and 

rci;iHive   when,  on  the  contrary,  th.y  fayit  h'sa  j^i eater  affinity 

[tiaiiliO!!     to  fixed  alk  ili  than  to  the  volatile,  they  mean  only  that 

it  will  unite  with  the  fixed  in  preference  to  t!ie  volatile; 

and  that  if  prcvinufly  united  with  a.  volatile  alkali,  it 

will  forfake  this  for  a  fixed  one. 

The  dodrinc  of  the  afiinitief  of  bodies  is  of  a  very 
exteufive  ufe  in  chemical  pharrr.acy  :  irany  of  the  oSi- 
cinal  procefles,  as  we  fhall  fc;  hereafter,  are  founded 
on  it :  leveral  of  the  preparations  turn  out  very  differ- 
ent from  what  would  he  expeAed  by  a  perfon  unac- 
quainti-d  with  thefe  properties  of  bovlies;  and  fcveral 
of  them,  if,  fiom  an  error  in  the  procefs,  or  other 
caufes,  they  prove  unfit  for  the  ufe  intended,  may  be 
rendered  applicable  to  other  purpofei,  ly  fuch  tranf- 
pofit'ons  of  their  component  parts  as  are  pointed  out 
by  the  knowledgi;  of  their  affinities. 
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We  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  Elements, 
affinities  obfervtd  in  pharmaceut  oil  operations  formLd  ""  ~\ 
fiom  that  of  the  famous  Berj^man.     See  other  tables  pjjpj^nj. 
for  more  k'eneral  purpofcs  in  the  article  Chemistry,    tic-  of  the 

The  table  Is  to  be  thus  undcrftool.  The  fublt.'.nce t^ble  ofGn 
printed  in  cnpitah,  on  the  top  of  e.'ch  ferlcn',  has  tne ^.'^  ■'"^*'* 
preatelt  affinity  w'th  that  immedi  iteiy  under  it,  a  lefs 
affinity  with  the  next,  and  fo  on  to  the  em!  o;  the  feiics: 
that  is,  if  any  of  the  remote  bodies  has  he^n  cdmlmied 
with  the  top  one,  the  addition  of  any  of  the  interme- 
diate  bodies  will  difunite  them  ;  the  intermediate  body 
uniting  with  the  uppermolt  body  of  the  feries,  and 
throwing  out  the  remote  one.  Thus,  in  tiie  firft  ferlea 
of  the  affinities  of  the  vitriolic  acid.,  a  fixed  alkali  be- 
ing placed  between  the  acid  and  iron,  it  is  to  be  coq- 
clui'.ed,  that  wherever  vitriolic  acid  and  iron  are  mixed 
together,  the  addition  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  will 
unite  with  the  acid,  and  occafion  the  iron  to  be  fepa- 
rated.  Where  feverul  fuMlanceo  are  exprefTed  in  one 
feries,  it  Is  to  be  underftood,  that  any  ot  thofe  bodies 
which  are  nearer  to  the  uppermoft,  will  in  like  mau- 
ner  difengage  from  it  any  of  thofe  which  are  more 
remote. 
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Acid  of  fugar, 
Phofphoric  acid. 
Vitriolic  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Marine  acid. 
Acid  of  forrcl, 
Acid  of  tartar. 
Acid  of  lemon. 
Acid  of  benzoin, 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  boras, 
Aerial  acid. 
Sulphur. 
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Marine  acid. 
Acid  of  fugar, 
Vitriolic  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Acid  of  tartar. 
Acid  of  forrel, 
Phofphoric  acid. 
Acid  of  lemon. 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borax. 
Aerial  acid. 
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Iron, 

Copier, 

I'in, 

Lead, 

Silver, 

Zinc, 

Gold, 

Mercury, 

Arftnic, 

Hi-par  fulphu 

Sulphur. 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Tin, 

Mcicury, 

Silver, 

Arfcnic,' 

Lead, 

Iron. 

Copper, 

Iron, 

Silver, 

Tin, 

I^ead, 

Gold, 

Zinc, 

Antimony, 

Hepar  fulphuris,' 

Sulphur. 

Zinc, 

Mercury, 

Copper, 

Autimony, 

Gold, 

Silver, 

Lead, 

Iron, 

Arfcnic, 

Hepar  fulphuris. 

Sulphur. 

Gold, 

Sliver, 

Arfcnic, 

Iron, 

Zinc, 

Antimony, 

Tin, 

Lead, 

Mercury, 

Hepar  fulphuiis. 

Sulphur. 

Arfenic, 

Copper, 

Gold, 

Silver, 

Tin, 

Antimony, 

Lead, 

Mercury, 

Hepar  fulphuris 

Sulphur. 

Gold, 

Silver, 

Copper, 

Mercuiy, 

Tin, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Hepar  fulphuris. 

Sulphur. 

Gold,' 

Silver, 

Ltad, 

Tin, 

Zinc,' 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Iron, 

Hepar  fulphuris. 

Sulphur. 

Lead, 

Copper, 

Mercury, 

Tin, 

Gold, 

Antimony, 

Iron, 

Zinc, 

Arfcnic, 
,  Hepar  fulphuris. 
1  Sulphur. 

Cases 
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S.Iem»".f«. 


Ca^ES  of  DOUBLE    ELECTIVE  ATTRACTIONS. 

By  WATER. 


1.  Epfom  fait  with 
Mild  vegetable  alkalii 

2.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 

with 
MilJ  mineral  alkali, 

3.  Vitriolated  tartar 

with 
Nitrous  feknite, 

4.  Vitfiolated  tartar 

with 
Mercurial  nitre, 


5.  Saltpetre 

with 
Luna  cornea, 

6.  Vitriolated  tartar 

with 
Luna  cornea, 

7.  Regenerate  J  tartar 

with 
Mercurial  nitre, 


I.  Vitriolated  tart-r  and 
Common  magncfia. 


2.  Glauber's  fait 
and 
Mild  volatile  alkali. 


3.  Vitriolic  felenite 
and 
Sjltpetre. 


4.  Vitriol  of  mercury 
and 

Saltpetre. 


5.  Lunar  cauftic 
and 
Cubic  nitre. 


6.  Vitriol  of  filver 
and 
Febrifugal  fait. 


7.  Acetous  niercuri.il  fait 
and 
Saltpetre. 


1.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 

with 
Common  fait, 

2.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 

with 
Regenerated  tartar. 


By  HEAT 
1 


3.  Vitriol  of  mercury 

with 
Comfr;on  fait, 

4.  Crude  antimony 

with 
Corrofive  fublimate, 


O 


[.Common  fal ammoniac 
I  and 

Glauber's  fait. 

2.  Acetous  ammoniacal 
I  fait  and 

I      Vitiiolated  tartar. 

3.  Glauber's  fait 

and 
Corrofive  fublimate. 


^.  Butter  of  antimony 
and 
Fiftitious  cinnabar. 


Chap.  II.  Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Apparatus. 

57  One  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  pharmaceutical 

The  appli-  apparatus  confilis  in   contrivances   for  containing  and 

caiion  of      appljing  fire,  and  for  diretling  and  regulating  its  pow- 

importarcc  ^'■-     O^  thefe  contrivances   called  ftrnacrs,  there  are 

in  pha-ma.  different  kinds,  according   to   the   conveniency  of  the 

ctutical       place,  and  the  particulnr   purpofcs  they  ate  intended 

prepara-       ^^  anfwer.      We  lUall  here  endeavour  to  give  a  ge.eral 

idea  of  their  ftruclure,  and  of  the  principles  on  which 

they  are  built ;    and   for  particulars  refer  the  reader 

to  F'jRNACE  ;  and  ChemistrY)  page  430. 


Fl-rnaces. 


Tart, 

Iknwnti 

The  moll  fimplc  furnace  is  the  common  i^ove,  other-  S^ 
wife  called  the  funiaa  fon  cpin  fuc.  This  is  ufually  ^"™^' 
made  of  an  iron  hoop,  five  or  fix  inches  deep  ;  with  a 
grate  or  fonie  iron  bar.-^  acrofs  the  bottom,  for  fupport- 
ing  the  fuel.  It  either  ftands  upon  feet,  fo  as  to  be 
moveable  from  place  to  place;  or  is  fixed  in  biick-work. 
In  this  lall  cafe,  a  cavity  la  left  under  the  grate,  for  re- 
ceiving the  afliee  that  drop  throuj^h  it  ;  and  an  aper- 
ture or  door,  in  the  forepart  of  this  afh-jiit.  ferves  both 
for  allowing  the  aflies  to  be  occafionally  raked  out,  and 
for  admitting  air  to  pafs  up  through  the  fuel.  Thif 
furnace  is  deligncd  for  fu.-h  operations  .is  n quire  only 
a  moderate  heat  ;  ae  infufion,  decoclion,  and  tlic  eva- 
poration of  liquids.  ^ 

A  deeper  hoop  or  body,  cylindrical,  parallelopipe-^''""*"^ 
dal,  widening  upwards,  elliptical,  or  of  other  figures  ; 
formed  of,  or  liiK'd  v;ith,  fuch  materials  as  nre  capa- 
ble of  fufbiininj;  a  ftrong  fire  ;  with  a  grate  and  ath- 
pit  beneath,  aj  in  the  preceding  ;  and  communicating; 
at  the  top  with  a  perpendicular  pipe,  or  chimney  ; 
makes  a  tu'tnd furnace. 

The  greater  »lie  perpendicular  height  of  [he  chimney, xhe  h«a;a 
the  greater  will  be  the  draught  of  air  llirough  the  fur-the  fire  io. 
nace,  and  the  move  intcnfely  will  the  fire  burn  ;  pro •  "'^^f'^'' '■ 
vided  the  width  of  the  chimney  is  fufficient  to  allow  a|''<^f'=  f"'- 
free  p.->,fiage  to  all  the  air  that  the  furnace  can  receive  the  1  erL» 
through  the  grate  ;  for  which  purpofe,  the  area  of  iherficular 
aperture  of  the  chimney  (hould  be  nearly  equal  to  thc'"^'E'".of 
area  of  the  interfticcs  of  the  grate.  '"^"^  '''^'™* 

Hence,  whete  the  chimney  confifts  of  moveable  pipes, 
made  to  fit  upon  each  other  at  the  ends,  fo  that  the 
length  can  be  occafionnJIy  increafcc  or  diminifhed,  the 
vehemence  of  the  fire  will  te  increafed  or  diminifhed 
in  the  fame  proportion.  ^^ 

In  furnaces  wliofe  chimney  is  fixed,  the  fame  advan-  Another 
tage  may  be  pracuved  on  another  principle.  Ae  the  l"*^''""' "^ 
inlenfity  of  the  fire  depends  wholly  upon  the  quantity  ofthc^icatf 
air  fucceflively  pafGng  through  and  animating  the  burn- 
ing fuel,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  mod  vehement  fire 
may  he  iupprcffed  or  reflrained  at  pleafure,  by  doling 
more  or  lefs  either  the  a(h  pit  door  by  which  the  ait 
is  admitted,  orthe  chimney  by  which  it  paffes  off;  and 
that  the  fire  may  be  more  or  lefs  raifed  again,  by  more 
or  lefs  opening  thofe  paffagcs.  A  moveable  plate,  or 
regiller,  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  chimney,  affords 
commodious  means  of  varying  the  width  of  the  paffage, 
and  confequently  of  regulating  the  heet.  This  is  moil 
conveniently  accomplilbed  by  keeping  the  afh-pitdoor 
entirely  (liut,  and  regulating  the  heat  by  a  range  of 
boles  in  a  damping  pfite  ;  each  hole  is  provided  with 
a  proper  pin,  whereby  we  may  (liut  it  at  pleafure  Thefe 
holes  may  be  made  to  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  each 
other  ;  the  fmalleft  being  confidered  as  one,  the  next 
to  it  in  fize  mull  have  twice  the  opening,  the  next  to 
that  dwuble  of  the  fecond,  &c.  ;  and  fo  on  to  the 
number  of  feven  or  eight ;  and  by  combining  thefe 
holes  varioufly   together,  we   can   admit  any  quantity  ' 

of  air   from    i   to    128;    as   I.   2.  4.  8.   16.  32.  64. 
12S.     See  Furnace,  p.  507. 

There  are  two  general  kinds  of  thefe  wind-furnaces  ; 
one,  with  the  chimney  on  the  top,  over  the  middle  of 
the  furnace  ;  the  other  with  the  chimney  on  one  fide, 
and  the  aoutb  clear. 
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In  the  fii^,  eitlier  tlie  upper  jrart  of  the  furnace  is 
'  ■contradlfd  to  fuch  an  aperture,  that  the  chimpey  may 
fit  Bpon  it  ;  or  it  is  covered  with  an  arched  dome,  or 
with  a  flat  plate,  having  a  like  aperture  in  the  mi>.,dle. 
As  in  this  difpofltion  of  the  chimney,  the  infide  of  the 
furnace  cannot  be  cone  at  from  aborve,  a  door  is  made 
in  the  fide,  a  little  above  the  grate,  for  fupplying  the 
fuel,  infpecfling  the  matter  in  the  fire,  &c. 

For  performing  fufions  in  this  furnace,  the  crucible, 
or  melting  velTcl,  is  placed  immediately  among  the 
fuel,  with  a  fiip  of  brick,  or  fome  other  like'fupport, 
between  it  and  the  pt^te,  to  keep  the  cold  air,  which 
enters  underneath,  from  ftriking  on  its  bottom. 

When  defigned  as  a  reverberatory,  that  is  fordiftil- 
lation  in  long-necked  coated  glafs  retorts,  two  iron 
■bars  are  placed  acrofa,  above  the  fire,  for  fiipporting 
the  vefTel,  whofc  neck  comes  out  at  :ui  aperture  made 
for  that  purpofe  in  the  fide.  This  aperture  (hould  be 
made  in  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  door  above-mentioned  ; 
or  at  Icaft  fo  remote  from  it,  that  the  receiver,  fitted 
on  the  ncrk  of  the  diSilling  vclTel  without  the  furnace, 
way  not  lie  in  the  operator's  way  when  he  wants  toUir 
the  fire  or  throw  in  frefh  fuel. 

The  other  kind  of  windfun'tce  commiiDicates,  l)y 
in  aperture  in  its  back  part  near  tlie  top,  -either  with 
in  uprifjht  pipe  of  its  own,  or  with  the  chimney  of 
the  ronm  ;  in  which  laft  cafe,  all  other  ppflagef.  into 
the  chimney  muil  be  clefed.  Here  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  fervcs  for  a  door,  wliich  may  be  occafionally 
covered  with  a  plate  or  tile.  Of  this  kind  is  the  fur- 
nace moll  commonly  ufed  for  fufion  in  a  crucible. 

This  laft  coBtiruftion,  by  leading  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  clear,  affords  the  conveniency  of  letting  into 
it  a  boiling  or  evaporating  pan,  a  copper  ftill,  an  iron 
pot,  for  dirtilling  hartfl-orn,  an  iron  fand-pot,  or  other 
like  veffcls,  of  fuch  a  fize  that  they  msy  be  fupported 
en  the  furnace  by  their  rims.  The  mouth  being  thus 
•ccupied  by  the  vefTels,  a  door  mud  be  made  in  the 
fide  for  fupplying  and  ftirring  the  fuel. 

When  a  furnace  of  this  kind  is  defigned  only  for  a 
fand-bath,  it  is  moft  commodious  to  have  the  fand 
placed  on  a  long  iron  plate,  furni(}»ed  with  a  ledge  of 
freeftone  or  brickwork  at  each  fide.  The  mouth  of 
the  furnace  is  to  be  clofcly  covered  by  one  end  of  this 
plate  ;  and  the  canal  by  which  the  furnace  commnni- 
cates  with  its  chimney,  is  to  be  lengthened  and  carried 
•long  under  the  plate,  the  plare  forming  the  upper 
fide  of  the  canal.  In  this  kind  of  fand-bath,  digeftions, 
lie.  requiring  different  degrees  of  heat,  may  be  car- 
ried on  at  once  ;  for  the  heat  decreafes  gradually  from 
the  end  over  the  furnace  to  the  other. 

When  large  vcflels,  as  flills  and  iron  pots  for  diftil- 
li»g  hartfiiorn  and  aquafortis,  are  fixed  in  furnaces,  a 
<onfiderablc  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  vefTcl  id  com- 
nonly  made  to  reft  upon  folid  brick-werk. 

The  large  ftill,  whofe  bottom  is  narrow  in  propor- 
tion to  its  height,  and  whofe  weight,  when  charged 
1»ith  liquor,  reqtiires  great  part  of  it  to  be  thus  fup- 
ported, expofes  but  a  fmall  furface  to  the  aAion  of  the 
ire  underneath.  To  muke  up  for  this  difadvantage, 
the  heat,  which  rifes  at  the  further  end  of  a  long  nar- 
row grate,  is  conveyed  all  round  the  fides  of  the  vefltl 
by  a  fpiral  canal,  which  communicates  at  top  with  a 
Common  chimney. 

The  poll  for  dtftiUing  haiidiorn   ind  aquafoitis  ia 
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the  krger  way,  have  part  of  their  greaft  weight  'borne  H'luente. 

up  by  three  ftrong  pins  or  trunions  at  equal  diftances  ' *~"^ 

round  the  pot  towards  the  middle  reaching  into  a 
brick-work  :  fo  that  Itfs  fupport  being  nccefiary  under- 
neath, a  greater  furface  of  the  wide  bottom  lies  es- 
pofed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire. 

If  a  furnace,  communicating  with  its  chimney  by 
a  lateral  canal,  as  in  the  faudftirr.ace above-mentioned, 
be  carried  to  a  confiderable  hfight  above  the  part 
where  this  canal  enters  it,  and  if  it  be  fille.!  with  fuel 
to  the  top,  and  clofcly  covered,  the  fuel  will  burn  no 
higher  than  np  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal  through 
which  the  air  pafies  off;  and  in  proportion  as  this 
lower  part  of  the  fuel  confumes,  it  will  be  fupplitd 
by  that  above,  which  falls  down  in  its  place.  Hence 
in  this  furnace,  called  an  aihanor,  a  conllant  heat  may 
be  kept  up  for  a  confiderable  length  of  ti.-ne  without 
attendance. 

The  tower  of  the  athanor,  or  that  part  which  re- 
ceives the  fuel,  is  commonly  made  to  widen  a  little 
downwards,  thjt  the  coals  may  fall  the  more  freely  ; 
but  not  fo  much  as  that  the  part  on  fire  at  Lottcm 
may  be  too  itiongly  prcffcd.  A  fmall  aperture  is 
made  oppofite  to  tlie  canal  or  flue,  or  a  number  of 
openings  according  to  the  fi/e  of  the  furnace  and  the 
degree  of  hc^t  required,  for  fupplying  the  air,  which 
is  more  conveniently  admitted  in  this  manner  than 
through  the  grate,  as  the  interfticcs  of  the  gr.ite  are 
in  time  choaked  up  by  the  a!hes. 

This  furnace  is  dcfijned  only  for  heating  bodies  ex- 
^terioi-  to  it.  Its  canjl  or  flue,  as  in  the  fand-furnace 
already  defcril>ed,  patTts  under  a  faud-balh  or  water- 
bath  ;  at  the  fartiier  end  of  which  it  rifes  perpendicu- 
larly to  fuch  a  height,  as  may  occafion  a  fufficieut 
draught  of  air  through  the  fire. 

The  flue  m.iy  be  fo  wide  as  to  correfpond  to  the 
whole  height  of  the  fire-pfacc.  A  regifter  or  Hiding 
plate,  placed  between  the  flue  and  the  furnace,  enable 
i.s  to  increafe  or  diminifli  this  height,  and  confecuent- 
ly  the  (pinntity  of  fire,  at  pleafure.  If  the  fpace  be- 
neath the  flue  be  inclofed  to  the  ground,  the  heat  in 
this  cavity  will  be  confiderable  enough  to  be  applicable 
to  fome  ufeful  purpofes.  g- 

With  regard  to  the  materials  of  furnaces,  the  fixed  Of  the' r»»- 
oties  are  built  of  bricks,  cemented  together  by  forae'"^'.*'*"^ 
good  loam  or  clay.    A  ny  kind  of  loam  or  clavey  com- "  ''"'^^/''^ 

r'.'  I_»*r  1  f  .''  T13CCS  *rC 

.     ition  that  IS  of  a  proper  degree  of  tenacity,  which,  made. 

when  made  into  a  paftc  with  water  and  wiU-workcd, 
does  not  ftick  to  the  finger'>,and  which,  when  thorough- 
ly dried,  neither  tracks  nor  inelte  in  a  vehement  fire, 
is  fit  for  ufe.  The  purer  and  more  tenacious  clays  re- 
quire to  have  their  tenacity  Itficned  by  an  admi.\ture 
of  fand,  or  rather  of  the  fame  kind  of  clay  burnt  and 
grofsly  powdered. 

Smaller  portable  f'lrnaces  are  made  of  ftrong  iron  or 
copper  plates,  lined,  to  the  thicknefe  of  Jii  inch  or 
more,  with  the  fame  kind  of clajty  compofition  ;  which 
for  this  ufe  may  be  beaten  witt  fome  horfedung,  chop- 
ped ftraw,  or  cut  hair  or  tow. 

Very  commodious  portable  furnaces,  for  a  bufinefs 
cf  moderate  extent,  m::y  be  formed  of  the  larger  kind 
of  common  black  lead  melting-pots,  by  cutting  a  doof 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  the  a(h-pit,  another  above 
this  for  the  fire-place,  and  introducing  a  circular  iron 
grate  of  fuch  a  fize  as  may  reft  between  the  two  doors. 
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F'lr  a  more  particular  account  of  the  mciKoJ  of  pre- 
paring furnaces,  fee  Fu.^nace. 

Baths. 

Where  a  (Irong  de.-rcc  of  heat  is  rcquifiie,  as  in 
the  fiilian  of  nn;t.il-,  &c   the  vt  flil  containing  the  ful)- 


jeft  nnltir  h  placed  among  the  bvirninj;  fuel,  or  im- 
**"=  I  ""''*■■  mtc'.iately  fiver  it:  thif  is  called  o/eralin'^  in  a  njl\J 
of  ea'c'ta^"/''-  Whtie  a  f.-naller  heat  is  fufllcient,  and  the  vefTcl 
cmpIoTed  is  either  of  li'.jfs,  or  of  the  more  tenJtr  kinds 
of  turthlin  ware,  the  fandbath  or  »valtr>  ath  is  ule  1  to 
d- end  the  veflcl  from  the  imm-.di^tc  a(ftiOH  of  the  tire, 
and  to  render  the  heat  lefs  fluftua'.in^. 

Both  thefe  baths  have  tlieir  pccuhar  advantages  and 
inco:ivenien.es.  In  water,  the  heat  is  equal  through 
cvcrv  part  of  the  fluid:  wh.erea?  in  fmj  it  varies  in 
differt-nt  pirta  of  one  perpendicul-ir  line,  decreafiiig 
from  the  bottom  to  t!ie  top.  Water  tannot  be  made 
to  receive,  or  to  tranfmit  to  velTels  immerfed  in  it, 
above  a  certain  degree  ot  heat,  viz.  that  which  is  fof- 
ficient  to  make  it  boil ;  an!  hence  it  fecuies  efT.iftual- 
ly  agiiiift  any  danger  of  an  cxccfs  of  heat  in  tliofe 
operations  wherein  the  produfk  would  be  injured  by  a 
heat  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water :  but  this  ad- 
vantage venders  it  ufelefs  for  prcicctTts  which  require  a 
greater  heat,  and  for  which  fand  or  other  folid  inter- 
media are  necefTarily  employed.  There  is  this  con- 
venience alfo  in  the  fandbath,  that  the  heat  may 
be  readily  diminifhed  or  increafed  about  any  parti- 
cular vcJel,  by  raifing  it  higher  out  of  the  fand  or 
finking  "it  deeper;  that  different  fubjefts  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  different  de;:;iee5  of  heat  from  one  fire  ;  and 
that  it  keeps  the  veffcls  fteady.  The  fand  made  choice 
of  fhould  be  a  large  coaife  grained  kind,  feparated 
from  the  finer  parts  Ly  walhinjj,  and  from  little  flones 
by  the  ficve. 

Coating  of  Glasses,  Lutes. 

Inrfome  o-  Some  procefTes  require  to  be  performed  with  glafs 
peratiiiK  vefllls  in  a  naked  fire.  For  thefe  purpofes,  veffels  made 
glifs  veffels  jjf  ji,g  thinneft  glafs  fhould  be  chofen  ;  for  thefe  bear 
»nake^dfi'rc.''i<=  fire  without  crjcking,  much  better  thsn  thofe 
"which  are  thicker,  and  in  appearance  ill onger. 

All  gl'ffes,  or  other  veffels  that  are  apt  to  crack  in 
the  fire,  mufl  be  cautioufly  nealed,  that  ii,  heated  by 
flow  degrees :  and  when  the  procefs  is  finilhed,  they 
fhould  be  as  flowly  cooled,  unlefs  where  the  vefTel  is  to 
be  broken  to  get  out  the  preparation,  os  in  forae  fub- 
Imations :  in  this  cafe  it  is  more  advifalle  to  expofe 
the  hot  glafs  fu '.^'.enly  to  the  cold  air,  which  will  foon 
occafion  it  to  crack,  than  to  endanger  throwing  down 
the  fublimated  matter  among  the  feces  by  a  blow, 
©r  the  oat-  ^^^  *  defence  from  the  violence  of  the  lire,  and  to 
jn^  .f  glafs  prevent  the  contadi  of  cold  air  on  fupplying  frefli  fml, 
wcffels.  Sec  the  glafs  is  to  be  coated  over,  to  the  thicknefa  of 
about  half-a-crown,  with  Windfor  loam,  foftened  with 
water  into  a  proper  confidence,  and  beaten  up  with 
fome  horfc-dung,  or  with  the  other  clayey  corapefi- 
tions  a':ove  mentioned. 

Thefe  eompofitions  ferve  alfo  as  a  lute,  for  fecuring 
the  junAures  of  the  veffels  in  the  diflillation  of  the  vo- 
latile falts  and  fpirits  of  animvU  :  for  tie  dilliiUtion 
of  acid  fpirits,  the  raattfr  may  be  moiftcned  with  a  fo- 
lutii  n  of  fixed  alkjiine  fait  inlleadof  water.  For  moft 
ether  purpofes,  a  piece  of  wet  bladder,  or  pafte  of 
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flour  and  water,  or  of  llnfced  meal  (that  U,  the  cake  E'^r 
left  after  the  expreffion  of  oil  of  liiifecd),  are  fulTicient  """" 
lutes. 

!:^omcti(nes  clay  and  ch?lk  are  mixed  up  into  a  pafle, 
and  fpread  upon  flips  of  j-aper ;  r.iid  fi-iretimes  >{um- 
arabic  is  ufed  inllead  of  the  clay,  and  mixed  up  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Wet  bhddirs  contraft  fo  flrongly  by  drying,  that 
they,  not  unfrccucntly  break  the  veffels :  and  the  fat 
lute  of  Mr  M.cqucr,  which  is  a  compofition  of  clay 
and  chrJk  with  od,  is  too  clofe  for  uioll  operations. 
Where  very  elaflic  fleams  arc  to  be  condcnfjd,  we  are 
often  obliged,  even  where  the  common  lutes  are  em- 
ployed, to  lenve  or  make  an  opening  which  may  be 
occafionally  Hopped  by  a  phi^  :  by  this  means  we  give 
paffage  to  a  pare  of  theft  vapours,  which  prevents  the 
builling  of  the  veffels  and  facilitates  the  con  Icnfatioa 
of  the  reft.  If  we  wilh  to  colIe«5f  incondciifible  va- 
pours, we  receive  them  into  a  jar  inverted  under  a  ba- 
Ibn  of  water,  or  quickfilver,  as  i»  ufually  done  In  the 
analyfis  of  vegetables  by  fire. 

Befides  ihefe,  there  are  alfo  required  fome  other 
kinds  of  lutes  for  joining  veffels  together  in  operations 
rei^niring  a  ftronj;  heat,  and  for  lining  furnaces  ;  foe 
which  fee  CHEMiiTRV,  n    604,  605. 

Vessels. 

In  thia  place,  we  fhall  only  give  the  operator  a  few 
general  cautions  with  regard  to  the  mailer  of  the  veffels 
defigned  for  containing  the  fubjeft  ;  and  refer  their  de- 
fcription,  to  the  account  of  the  operations  in  which 
they  are  employed.  See  likewife  Chemistry,  n"^^-], 
&c.  _  ; 

Metalline  vefTcls  poffefs  the  advantage  of  being  able^","" 
to  bear  fudden  alterations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  he-f^^f^ 
ing  very  ftrong,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  confining  ela-of  i.tl 
flic  fteums ;  but,  except  thofe  made  of  gold  or  filver.veiTel 
they  are  readily  corro.led  by  acids,  even  by  the  mild 
ones  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.     Copper  veffels  arc 
corroded  alfo  by  alkaline  liquors,  and  by  fome  neutral 
ones,  as  folutions  of  fal  amii  oniac.     It   is  o'  fervable, 
that  vegetable  acids  do  not  ?&  u'-on  this  "letal  by  boil- 
ing, fo  much  as  by  il.'^nding  in  the  cold  ;  for  even  le- 
mon juice  may  be  foiled  in  a  clt;-n  copper  veffcl,  with- 
out receiving  from  it  any  talfe  or  ill  quality  ;  whereas, 
in  the  cold,  it  foon  diflolves  fo  muc):  as  to  contrail  a 
pernicious  taint.   The  tin,  with  which  copp.r-veffels  are 
ufually  lined,  gives  likewife  a  fcnfible  impregnation  to 
acid  juices ;  and  this  impregnation  alfo  is  pro'ably  not 
innocent,  more  efpeclaliy  as  a  quantity  of  lend  is  com- 
monly mixed  with  the  tin.  From  the  w  ujt  of  trantparen- 
cy  in  thefe  veffels,  we  are  ;dfo  deprived  of  the  advantage 
of  feeing  the  different  changes  during  the  operation. 

The  earthen  v  ffcls  poffefs  none  of  the  dcfirablft 
qualities  for  chem:cdl  operations,  except  that  of  fu- 
Italning  very  violent  decrees  o!  heat,  without  being 
melted  or  otherwife  chanj,ed.  '1  hefc  veffels  are  kf» 
liable  to  external  cracks  lora  fudden  applications  o£ 
heat  and  cold,  when  they  are  nndc  with  a  certain 
propoition  of  fand,  than  .••ith  pure  clay.  Black  lead,, 
too,  mixed  with  the  clay,  makes  the  veffels  fottain  vio- 
lent degrees  and  fua 'en  alurations  of  heat  furprifingly 
well :  crude  clay,  reduced  to  a  kind  of  fand  by  vio- 
lent heat,  and  then  mixed  with  r.wclay,  is  dfo  founi 
to  fuiniih  vcflcls  excellently  fitted  tor  tliofc  oj,tr<.uona 
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neriii.  wbere  fand  rr.ight  be  cnrrniel:  bvt  of  all  kinds  of 
''"~'  earthen  ware,  the  rood  perfect  iis  porcelain,  rompofei 
of  the  fineft  clay  mixed  with  a  ftony  matter  capable 
«f  melting  in  a  violent  heat.  This,  however,  is  too 
coftly  an  article  for  general  life.  Reaumur  liifcovered 
a  method  of  imitating  porcelain,  by  melting  the  coar- 
fer  kinils  of  glafs  with  a  mixture  of  faud  and  clay  : 
tin's  has  Leen  found  to  be  neatly  of  the  colour  of  por- 
celain, to  be  much  ftrongt-r  thau  glafs,  and  to  bear 
tl-.e  moft  fudden  chan)^e8  of  heat  and  cold  that  we  have 
occafion  to  apply.  There  has  not  hitherto  bten  any 
mauufa£ture  of  this  ware,  and  of  courfe  it  has  not 
come  into  general  ufe. 

The  common  earthen  veffels  are  of  a  loofe  porous 
texture  ;  and  hence  are  apt  to  imbile  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  certain  liquids,  particularly  of  thofe  of 
the  faline  kind  ;  which  foon  difcover  that  they  have 
penetrated  the  veflcl,  by  (hooting  into  faline  effloref- 
cences  on  the  outlide.  Thofe  which  are  glazed  have 
their  glazing  corroded  by  acids :  by  vinegar,  and  the 
acid  juices  of  fruits,  as  well  as  by  the  llronger  acids  of 
the  mineral  kingdom.  And  as  this  glazing  confids 
chiefly  of  vitrified  lead,  the  impregnation  which  it 
communic-ates  to  thele  liquors  is  of  a  very  dangerous 
kind.  If  vinegar  be  boiled  for  fome  time  in  a  glazed 
earthen  veiTel,  it  will  yield, on  being  infplfFated,  a  pure 
fal  plumbi,  that  is,  a  fait  compofed  of  lead  and  the  ace- 
tous aciJ- 

The  veffels  called,  from  their  hardnefa  and  compaA- 
nefs,  Jlone  •ware,  are  in  a  good  mtafure  free  from  the 
inconveniences  of  the  coarfer  earthen  '<nes.  Their 
glazing  being  a  part  of  the  clay  itftif,  fupcrficially  vi- 
trified by  means  oi  the  fumes  of  common  fait,  appears 
lo  be  proof  againft  acid-i. 

Glafs  vefTcls  fuffer  no  corrofion,  and  give  no  taint, 
in  any  of  the  pharmaceutic  operations.  When,  there- 
fore, they  are  made  of  a  proper  thinnefs,  when  they 
are  well  annealed,  and  when  blown  into  a  fpherical 
form  fo  that  the  heat  may  lie  equally  applied,  they  are 
preferable  to  all  others,  where  great  and  fudden  chauges 
of  heat  and  cold  are  not  to  take  place,  and  where 
ftrength  is  not  required  :  what  Is  called  t\\c  Jlint  gliijs, 
which  contains  a  quantity  of  lead  in  its  compofition, 
is  the  bell  for  chemical  purpofes. 

Weights. 

I 

Inds      Two  different  kind*  of  weights  are  made  ufe  of  in 
'M^  this  country  ;  one  in  the  merchandife  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver ;  the  other  for  almoft  all  other  goods.     The  firft 
we  csll  Troy,  the  latter  Avoirdupois  weight. 

The  goldfmiths  divide  the  Troy  pouuu  into  twelve 
ounces ;  the  ounce  into  10  pennyweights ;  and  the 
pennyweight  into  24  grains.  Ihe  Avoirdupois  pound 
is  divided  into  16  ounces  ;  and  the  ounce  into  16  parts, 
Called  drams. 

The  pound  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  difpenfa- 
tories  is  that  of  the  goldfmiths,  divided  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

The  pound     "]  [  twelve  ouncei. 

The  ounce      I  .J  eight  drams. 

The  dram        f  ]  three  fcruples. 

The  fcruple    J  '  twenty  grains. 

The  grain  is  equal  to  the  goldfmith's  grain. 

Vot.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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mon  wme  meaiures. 

A  gallon 
The  pint 
The  ounce 


'eight  pints  {librx.') 
[  fixteen  ounces, 
.eight  drams. 


The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  Icfs  than  the  Avoir-  Element., 
dupois,  but  the  ounce  and  the  drara  greater.  The  '■  "»  ■  ^ 
Troy  pound  contains  j 760  grains:  the Avoirdupoii 
7000  grains.  The  Troy  ounce  contains  480  grains  ; 
the  Avoirdupois  only  437^.  The  Troy  dram  60;  the 
Avoirdupois  dram  fomewhat  more  thati  27.  Eleven 
drams  Avoirdupois  are  nearly  equal  to  five  dramsTroy  ; 
I  2  ounce»  Avoirdupois  to  nearly  i  j  ounces  Troy  ;  and 
19  poun.Is  Avoirdupois  are  equal  to  fomewhat  more 
than  23  pounds  Troy. 

Thefe  differences  in  our  weights  have  occafioned 
great  confufion  in  the  praftice  of  pharmacy.  As  the 
druggirts  and  grocers  fell  by  the  Avoirdupois  weight, 
the  apothecaries  have  not  in  general  kept  any  weights 
adjufted  to  the  Troy  pound  greater  than  two  diams, 
uCng  Avoirdupois  ounces.  By  this  means  it  is  appa- 
rent, that  in  all  compofitlons,  where  the  ingredients 
are  prefcribed,  fome  by  pounds  and  others  by  ounces, 
they  are  taken  in  a  wrong  proportion  to  each  other  { 
and  the  fame  happens  where  any  are  directed  in  lefler 
denominations  than  the  ounce,  as  thefe  fubdivifions 
ufed  by  the  apothecaries  are  made  to  a  different 
ounce. 

Measures. 

The  meafures  employed  In  pharmacy  are  the  com-Themea- 

fures  ufcd 
in  phar- 
macy the 
contains    Sfixteen  ounces.  fame  with 

thofe  com- 
monly ufei 

Though  the  pint  is  called  by  Latin  writers  libra  orforwine. 
pound,  there  is  not  any  known  liquor  of  which  a  pint 
meafure  anfwers  to  that  weight.  A  pint  of  the  hightfl 
reftified  fpirit  of  wine  exceeds  a  pound  by  above  halt 
an  ounce  ;  a  pint  of  water  exceeds  it  by  upwards  of 
three  ounces  ;  and  a  pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  more 
than  two  pounds  and  a  quarter. 

The  Edinburgh  College,  fenfible  of  the  many  errors 
from  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  weights  and  meafures, 
and  of  their  diflerent  kinds,  have  in  the  laft  edition  of 
their  Pharmacopoeia  entirely  rejecled  meafures,  and 
employ  the  Troy  weight  in  direfting  the  quantity 
either  of  folid  or  Huid  fubftances.  They  have,  how- 
ever, taken  all  poflible  care  that  the  proportion  of  the 
fimplcs  and  ftiength  of  the  compounds  (hould  neither 
be  increafed  nor  diminifhed  by  this  alteration.  This 
chanjje  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  muft  be  very 
paiticiildrly  adverted  to.  And  it  is,  we  think,  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  London  College  have  not  in  the 
laft  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia  followed  the  fame 
plan.  y^ 

A  table  of  the  weights  of  certain   meafures  of  dIf-A  table  of 
ferent  fluids  may  on  many  occafions  be  ufeful,  both  fort'ie  weight* 
aflllling  the  operator  In  regulating  their  proportions"'^'^'"''""' 
in  certain  cafes,  and  fliowiug  the  comparative  gravities'""  "re'oi 
of  the   fiuldj  themfelves.     We  here  infert  fucli  a  table iiuid«  iii.i» 
for  a  pint,  an  ounce,  and  a  dram  menfure,  of  thofe  li- fn  quenily 
quids  whole  gravity  has  hten  determined  l)y   esperi-^' ''^'•'^"'• 
n-.ents  that  can  be  relied  on.     The  wine  gallon  con- 
tains 231  cubic  inches ;  whence  the  pint  contains  zSJ, 
the  ounce  ir?^>  and  the  dram  i',VV  of*  c^^bic  inch. 
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Inflammable  Spirits. 
jEthcreal  fpirit  of  wine 
Highlyrettitied  fpirit  of  vtine 
Common-redificJ  fpiritof  wine 
Proof  fpin't 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  fait 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre 

Wines. 
Burgundy- 
Red  port 
Ciinary 

Expressed  Oils. 
Oil  olive 
Linfced  oil 


Oil  of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 


Essential  Oils. 

turpentine 

orange  peel 

juniper-berries 

rofcmary 

origanum 

caraway  feeds 

nutme;;s 

favin 

hyffop 

cummin-feed 

mint 

pennyroyal 

dill  feed 

fennel  feed 

cloves 

cinnamon 

faflafras 


Alkaline  Liquors. 
Aqua  kali  puri,  Pharm.  Lend. 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
Stron:^  foap  boilers  ley 
Lixivium  cartari  • 

Acid  Liquors. 
Wine-vinegar 
Beer-viuegar 
Glauber's  fpirit  of  fait 
Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre 
Strong  oil  of  vitriol 

Animal  Fluids. 
Urine 
Cows  milk 
AiTes  milk 
Blood 

Waters. 
Diftifled  water 
Rain-water 
Spring-water 
v"5ea-water 

Quicksilver.  | 


Ounce 

Dram 

Pintwci^,h« 

mcafurc 

mcifiuc 

weigh* 

weigh? 

ui        a,        1/1 

VI 

^ 

"   s  -1 

S    "    c 

a 

,5 

C 

i 

g      T3       " 

u 

■M 

II    1   3^ 

336 

42 

u  y  20 

380 

47i 

13  z  40 

400 

50 

14  1   .^6 

42f> 

53i 

14  4  4^ 

43« 

55i 

15   2  4- 

460 

57i 

14   I   3''' 

426 

53J 

ly  I  3^ 

456 

57 

15  6  4c 

475 

59I 

14  0   0 

420 

52i 

14  2     8 

428 

53i 

12    1      4 

364 

45I 

408 

5' 

419 

sA 

430 

5U 

432 

5  + 

432 

54 

436 

54i 

443 

55^ 

443 

55i 

448 

56 

448 

56 

45° 

5^1 

457 

571 

458 

57i 

476 

S9i 

576 

4yT 

503 

62i 

16  0     0 

480 

60 

17    1    10 

5'4l 

6444 

17  6  24 

534 

66:^ 

24  0     0 

720 

90 

ly  %  44 

464 

58 

15  6  56 

476 

59i 

17  4   0 

S^S 

65^ 

20  2  40 

610 

76i 

28  5  20 

860 

.07i 

ij  5  20 

470 

58t 

15  6  40 

475 

59^ 

1600 

480 

60 

16  I     4 

484 

6oi 

'5  I  JO 

4564 

57 

15   2  4c 

460 

57i 

'5  3   «2 

462 

57i 

'5  5  20 

4-70 

58^ 

214  5  20 

6440 

80J 
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Chap.  III.    Of  the  Pharmactutkal  Operations.   E'ti 
Sect.  L     Soll-tioh. 

SoLUTioi  is  an  intimate  commixture  of  folid  bodies  The 
with   fluirts   into   one   ftcmingly  homogeneous  liquor.  "I^  f" 
The   difTolving  fluid    is  called  a  menjlruum   or  folvmt  i^ 
anJ  the  body  diffolvcd  is  called  Xhc  fo/vend.  jr-. , 

Objcclions  have  been  matle,  and  perhaps  with  pro- 
priety, to  thefe  terms  ;  as  it  is  fuppofeJ  that  the  two 
bodies  uniting  in  fnlution  atl  reciprocally  on  each  o- 
thcr  :  there  is,  however,  no  danger  from  the  words 
thtmfelves,  if  we  do  not  derive  them  from  a  miftaken 
theory.  Solution  cannot  take  place,  unlefe  one  of  the 
bodies,  at  leaft,  be  in  a  fluiil  (late  ;  and  this  fluidity  is 
effefted  either  by  water  or  fire  :  hence  folution  is  faid 
to  be  performed  in  the  humidor  in  the  dry  ivay.  Thus, 
for  inltance,  if  any  quantity  of  brimllone  be  diffolved 
in  a  folution  of  fixed  alknli,  the  brimflone  is  fail  to 
!e  diffolved  in  the  humid  icay:  but  if  the  brimllone 
be  dilfolved  by  melting  it  in  a  pan  with  the  dry  alkali, 
the  folution  is  faid  to  be  done  in  the  dry  -way.  The 
hepar  ful]  hurii  is  the  fame  in  both.  Another  kind  of 
folution  rcfeml-ling  that  by  the  diy  way,  is,  however, 
to  !>e  carefully  diftinguiflicd  from  it  :  if,  for  example, 
a  piece  of  Glauber's  fait  is  put  ir,to  a  pan  over  the 
fire,  the  f;ilt  very  foon  an"iime3  a  liquid  llate  ;  but  on 
continuing  the  heat,  it  lofts  its  fluidity,  and  becomes 
a  white  powder:  this  powder  is  the  fait  freed  from 
its  water,  and  it  is  found  to  be  very  refraftnry.  This 
liquidity  depended  on  the  water  of  cryllallization  be- 
ing enabled  by  the  heat  to  keep  the  fait  in  folution, 
and  th«  fait  ceafed  to  be  fluid  as  fson  as  its  cryltalli- 
zing  water  wad  evaporated.  This  kind  of  folution, 
then,  differs  not  from  the  fitft,  or  humid  way. 

If  one  of  the  two  bodies  to  be  united  is  trenfparent, 
the  folution,  if  complete,  is  a  tranfpnrent  compound: 
this  is  the  cafe  in  folutions  of  alkalis  and  calcareous 
earths  in  acids.  But  if  the  folution  be  opaque  and 
milky,  as  is  the  cafe  with  foap  and  water,  it  is  then 
confilered  as  incomplete. 

The  principal  menftrua  ufed  in  pharmacy  are,  tua-  The 
ter,  vinous  fpirils,  oils,  acid  and  alkaline  liquors.  P^'" 

Water  is  the  menflruum  of  all  faJts,    of  vegetable.   "^ 
gums,  and  of  animyl  gellics.     Of  falts,  it  diflblves  only  n"^^^ 
a  determinate  quantity,   though  of  one  kind  of  fait  watt 
more  than  another  ;  and   being  thus  faturated,  leaves 
any  additional  quantity  of  the  fame  fait  untouched. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the 
quantities  of  water  which  different  falts  require  for 
the  diflblution.  Mr  Eller  has  given  a  large  fet  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin 
for  the  year  1750,  from  which  the  lollowing  table  is 
extraded. 

Eight  ounces  by  weight  of  diftilled  water  diffolved. 


OE. 

dr 

B' 

Of  refined  fugar 

24 

0 

0 

Green  vitriol 

9 

4 

0 

Blue  vitriol 

9 

0 

0 

White  vitriol 

4 

4 

0 

Epfom  fait 

4 

0 

0 

Purified  nitre 

4 

0 

0 

Soluble  tartar 

4 

0 

0 

Common  fait 

3 

4 

0 

Sal  gemmae 

3 

4 

0 

Sal 
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Sal  eatliarticus  Glauberi        340 

Seignette's  fait  -          300 

Alum          -  -              240 

Sal  ammoninc  •            240 

Vitriolated  tartar  -            l      4     O 

Salt  of  hartfhorn  •            140 

Sugar  of  lead  .            120 

Cream  of  tartar  100 

Borax  -         o     4  ao 

Though  great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in 
making  thefe    experiments,  it  is  not  to  be  eipeftcJ 
that  tlie  proportions  of  the  feveral  falts,   foliilile  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  will  always  be  found  exattly 
the  fame  with  thofe  above  fet  down.     Salts  differ  in 
their  felubility  according  to  the  degree  of  their  purity, 
perfeftion,  and  drytiefs  :   the  vitriols,  and  the  aitificial 
compound   falts  in  general,  differ  remarkably  in  this 
rtfpcCl,  according  as  they  are   more  or  Icfs  impreg- 
nated with  the  acid  ingredient.    Thus  vitriolated  tar- 
tar ;  perfeftly  neutralized,  is  extremely  difficult  of  fo- 
lution  :  the   matter  which   remains  in  making  Glau^ 
ber's  fpirit  of  nitre  is  no  other  than  a  vitriolated  tar- 
tar;  and  it  diff  lives  fo  difficultly,  that  the  operator  13 
obliged  to  break  the  retort  in  order  to  get  it  nut  ;  but 
on  adding,'  more  of  tlie  vitriolic  acid,  it  dilTolves  with 
cafe.     Uen<.c  many  have  fcen  tempted  to  ufe  an  over- 
proportion  of  r.cii    in   this   preparation  :   and  we  fre- 
quently find  in  the  fhops,   un-'cr  the  name  of  yitriola. 
tei  tartar,  this  acid  fiiluble  fait.     The  degree  of  heat 
'oocafions  alio  a  remarkable  differerce  in  the  quantity 
of  lalt  t^ken  up  :   in  very  cold  weather,  8  ounces  of  wa- 
ter will  diffolve  only  about  one  ounce  of  nitre;  whereas 
in  warm  weather,  the  fame  quantity  will  take  up  three 
ounces  or  more.     To  thcfe  circumftanccs  are  prob.tLly 
Owing,  in  part,  the  remarkable  diffi-rences  in  the  pro- 
portionable folubihties  of  falls,  as  determined  by  dif- 
ferent authors.     It  is  obfervable  that  common   f,;lt  is 
Itfs  affcfted  in  its  folubility  by  a  variation  of  heat  than 
any  other  ;  water  in  a  temperate  ftate  dlfTolving  near- 
ly as  much  of  it  as  very  hot  water  :   and    accordingly 
this  is  the  fait  in  which  the  different  experiments  agree 
the  Iieft.    In  the  experiments  of  Hoffmann,  Neumann, 
and  Petit,  the  proportion  of  this  fait,  on  a  reduction 
of  the  numbers,  c(ime<  on  exaftly  the  fame,  viz.  three 
ounces  of  the  fait  to  eifht  of  water  ;  Dr   Browniigg 
niakes  the  quantity  of  fJt  a  little  more;  Dr  Grew,  a 
dram  and  a  fcruple  more  ;  and  Lllcr,  as  appears  in  the 
n  ove  table,  four  drams  more  :   fo  that  in  the  trials  of 
lix  different  perfoni,  made  probably  in  different   cir- 
cumftancts,  the  greatell  difference  13  only  one  fixtli  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  fait  ;  whereas  in  fomc  other  falts 
there  arc  ditltrences  of  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of 
the  fait.     In  the  experiments  from  which  the  talile  is 
drawn,  the  wattr  was  of  the  temperature  of  between 
40  and    42  degrees   of  Fahreiil.tit!*  thermometer,  or 
above  fretjiiiig  by  about  oiiefcventh  of  the  interval  be- 
tween fier/.ing  and  the  human  heat. 

Some  falts  omitted  by  Elltr  are  hc-re  fubjoined  ;  tlie 
firtt  IK  takcu  from  Dr  Giew,  and  the  other  four  from 
Neumann. 

Eight  ounces  of  water  diffolved. 


o 

40 
20 
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Sugar-candy,  both  Lrown  and  white   9     o 
Sui/ar  of  milk  -  -  02 

Effential  fait  of  forrel  •  01 

Though  water  takes  up  only  a  certain  quantity  of 
one  kind  of  fait,  yet  when  faturatei  with  one,  it  will  dill 
diffolve  fome  portion  of  another  ;  and  when  it  can  bear 
no  more  of  either  of  thefe,  it  will  Hill  take  up  a  third, 
without  letting  go  any  of  the  former.  The  principal 
experiments  of  this  kind  whicli  have  been  made  rela- 
tive to  pharmaceutic  fubjecls,  are  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  ;  of  which  the  two  firft  articles  are  from 
Grew,  and  the  others  from  EUer. 

Water,  32  parts  by  weight. 


299 


F.'ementi. 


Fully  fatured  with 

diffolveii 

aft 

erwardg 

Nitre 

Sal  ammoniac 

IO| 

Common  fait 

Nitre 

1 0  Sal  ammoniac 

2 

Nitre 

Fixed  alkali 

7    Common  fait 

2 

Common  fait 

NitK,  near 

2  j  Fixed  alkali 

2 

Volatile  alkali 

Nitre 

4    Sugar 

3 

Sal  ammoniac 

Common  fait 

2^- 

Soluble  tartar 

Nitre 

2 

Vitriolated  tartar 

Fixed  alkali 

2 

Glauber's  fait 

Nitre 

I 

Sugar 

I 

Epfom  fait 

Sugar 

6 

Borax 

Fixed  .ilkali 

2 

Cf  fixed  alkaline  fait 
»al  liiureticus 


«z.  dr.  gr. 

above  800 
800 


In  regard  to  the  other  clafs  of  bodies  for  which  wa- 
ter is  a  menliruum,  viz.  thofe  of  the  gummy  gclact- 
nous  kind,  there  is  no  determinate  point  of  fjturation: 
the  water  unites  rtadlly  with  any  proportions  cf  them, 
forming  with  different  quantities  Iquors  of  diffeifnt 
confidence.  This  fluid  takes  up  likewife,  when  affift- 
ei  by  triiurati'  n,  the  vegeta'ile  gummy  refins,  a")  amo- 
niacum  and  myrrh  ;  the  foUitions  of  which,  though 
imperfea,  that  is,  not  tranfparent,  but  turbid  and  of  a 
milky  hue,  are  neverthelcfs  applicable  to  valuable  pur- 
pofes  in  medicine.  It  mingles  with  vinous  fpirits,  with 
acid  and  alkaline  liquors,  not  with  oils,  but  imbibes 
fome  of  the  more  fubtile  parts  ofcffential  oils,  fo  as  ta 
become  impregnated  with  their  fmell  and  tatte. 

Rcdificd^/nV  of  lu'mcox  rather  alcohol,  '«  the  men- _  ^.^  . 

fliuum  of  the  eifcntial  oils  and  refins  of  vegetables  ;  off.;  jj  ^f 

the  pure  didilled  oils,  and  feveral  of  the  colouring  and  wine,  or  al. 

medicinal  partsof  animals ;  of  fome  mineral  bituminous "^"hol,  the 

fubdances,   as  of  ambergris;  and  of  foaps,   though  it"'/'?**™"™ 
J  .a.  1  /T-   .     M        1   -      >     n    !•      of  the  fl- 

doed  not  a«  upon  the  exprcfled  oil  and  died  alkaline  fj.ntiai  nilj 

fait,  of  which  foap  is  compofcd  :  whence,  if  foap  con-;»iid  rcf:n« 
ta  ns  any  fuperfluous  quantity  of  either  the  oil  or  falt,of  ",;«- 
it  may  by  means  of  th  '  mendruum  bo  excellently  pu- "'^''^' 
ritied.      It  diffolvee,    by  the  affiilancc  of  heat,  vol.itile 
alkaline  falts ;  and  more  readily  the  neutral  ones,  com- 
pofcd either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous  acid,  as  the 
fal  diurcticus,  or  of  the  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous 
acid,   as  alfo  the  fait  of  amber,  &c.      It  mingles  with 
water  and  with  acidb  ;  not  with  alkaline  lixivi.^. 

Oil*  d  ffolve  vegetable  refins  and  balfam*,  wax,  ani-  on,  ir. 
mal-lats,   mineral  bitumens,   fulplair,   and  certain  irc-folvc  v*- 
tallic  fubdanccs,  particulaily  lead.     The  expreffcd  oils riou«  fi.b- 
are,  for  mort  of  thefe  bodies,  more  powerful  mcndrua'^""'* 
than  thofe  obtained  by  didiUation  ;  as  the  for;r.er  arc 
more  capable  of  fudaining,  without   injury,  a  ifrong 
heat,  which  is  in  mofl  cafes  ncccffary  to  enable  than 
to  act.     It  is  fald,  that  one  ounce  of  fulphur  will  dif- 
folve in  three  ounces  of  exprtffcd  oil,  parlicuhrly  Im- 
Ppi  fad 
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ElcmenM. 

AU  acids 
.!iir..lvc  al- 
iulinc  f^lt;, 

riiTths  and 
mrtallic 

(tlltfliUlCCj. 


76 
Alkaline 
Ihcivia  dif- 
folves  cils, 
refinous 
fubllances, 
and  ful- 
|>bur. 
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fcf  d  oil ;  but  requires  fix  ounces  of  cfTcntial  oil,  a$  tur- 
pentine. 

All  acii'.s  (li(Ti.ilve  alkaline  filta,  alkaline  earths,  and 
metallic  fublkancei.  The  difftrent  acids  dilfer  gieatly 
in  their  aftion  upon  thefe  \:\(i  ;  one  difFolving  only  fome 
particular  metals  ;  and  another,  others. 

The  vegetable  acids  dilTolve  a  confidcrable  quantity 
of  zinc,  iron,  copper,  load,  and  tin  ;  and  extraft  fo 
much  from  the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  as  to  be- 
come powerfrtlly  emetic  :  they  diflblve  lead  more  rea- 
dily, if  the  metal  be  iprcvioufly  calcined  I)y  fire,  than 
in  its  metalh'c  Hate. 

The  Tiiaririe  acid  dilTolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper  ; 
and  thoii);h  it  fcarcely  ails  on  any  other  metallic  fub- 
ilance  in  the  common  way  of  making  folutionii,  it  may 
ncverthilcfs  be  artfully  combined  with  them  all  except 
jidld.  The  corroCve  fiililimate,  and  antimonial  cauftic 
of  the  (hops,  are  combinations  of  it  with  mercury  and 
the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  effefted  by  applying  the 
acid,  in  the  form  of  fume,  to  the  fubjefts,  at  the  fame 
time  alfo  llrongly  heated. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common  menftrunm  of  all 
metallic  fubftances,  except  gold  and  the  metallic  part 
of  antimony  ;  of  which  t«o,  the  proper  folvent  is  a 
niixtur^  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  called  aqua 
rtgia. 

The  vitrioik  acid,  diluted  with  water,  eafily  diflolvcs 
zinc  and  iron,  in  its  concentrated  (late,  and  alTiftcd 
by  a  boiling  heat,  it  may  be  made  to  corrode,  or  im- 
pcrfeftly  di(Tolvc,  moft  of  the  other  metals. 

The  aeiial  acid  diflblves  iron,  zinc,  and  calcareous 
earth  ;  and  thofe  fslutions  muft  be  condufted  without 
heat. 

Alkaline  /ixivia  dKTolvc  oils,  refinous  fubftance?, 
and  fulphur.  Their  power  is  greatly  promoted  by  the 
addition  of  quicklime  ;  inftances  of  which  occur  in  the 
preparation  of  foap,  and  in  the  common  cauftic.  Thus 
acuated,  they  reduce  the  fle(h,  bones,  and  other  folid 
•parts  of  animals,  into  a  gelatinous  matter.  This  in- 
creafed  acrimony  in  alkaline  falts  is  owing  to  the  ab- 
flraftion  of  their  fixed  air  ;  that  acid  having  a  greater 
attraftion  for  quicklime  than  for  alkalis. 

Solutions  made  in  water  and  in  fpirit  of  wine'  pof- 
ftfsthe  virtues  of  thehodydiffolved  ;  whileoils  generally 
fhealh  its  adivity,  and  acids  and  alkalis  vary  its  qua- 
lity. Hence  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors  are  the  pro- 
per menftrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal matters. 

Moll  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  eafily  effeded, 
by  pouring  the  menftruum  on  the  body  tobe  diffolved, 
and  fufferlng  them  to  (land  together  for  fome  time 
expofed  to  a  fuitable  warmth.  A  ftrong  heat  is  gc- 
cerally  requifite  to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquor*,  to 
perform  their  office  ;  nor  will  acids  aft  on  fome  me- 
tallic bodies  without  its  afliftance.  The  adion  of  wa- 
tery and  fpirituous  menftrua  is  llkewife  expedited  by  a 
moderate  heat ;  though  the  quantity  which  they  af- 
terwards keep  diflblved  is  not,  as  fome  fuppofe,  by  this 
means  ir.creafed  :  all  that  heat  occafions  thefe  to  take 
up,  more  than  they  would  do  in  a  longer  time  in  the 
cold,  will,  when  the  heat  ceafes,  fubfide  again.  This 
at  lead  is  moft  commonly  the  cafe,  though  there  may 
be  fome  irftances  of  the  contrary. 

The  aftion  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  dif- 
foWe,  is  generally  accompanied  with  heat,  effertefcencc, 
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and  a  copious  difcharge  of  fumes.  The  fumes  which  Element; 
arife  during  the  folulion  of  fome  metals  in  the  vitrio-  -  >  *• 
lie  acid,  prove  inBammabIc  :  hence  in  the  pieparatioa 
of  the  artificial  vitriol*  of  iron  and  zinc,  the  operator 
ought  to  be  caieful,  efpecislly  where  the  folution  is 
made  in  a  narrow  mouthed  vcflel,  lell  by  the  impru- 
dent approach  of  a  candle  the  exhaling  vapour  be  fct 
on  fire.  This  vapour  is  the  inflammable  air  of  Dr 
PrielUey  and  other  modern  chemilU. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  folution,  in  which  the 
moillure  of  the  air  is  the  menftruum.  Fixed  alkaline 
falts,  and  thofe  of  the  neutral  kind,  compofed  of  al- 
kaline falts  and  the  vegeta'^le  acids,  or  of  luluble 
earths  and  any  acid,  except  the  vitriolic,  and  fome 
metallic  falts,  on  being  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a 
moift  air,  gradually  attraft  its  humidity,  and  at  length 
become  liquid.  Some  fubftances,  not  diffoluble  by 
the  application  of  water  in  its  grolTcr  torm,  as  the  biit« 
ttr  of  antimony,  are  tafily  iiquefiei  by  this  flow  ac- 
tion of  the  aerial  moifture.  This  proccfs  is  called  Je- 
liquation. 

Sect.  II.     Extkaction. 

Thf.   liquors  which  diffolve   certain   fubftances  in  „,    '^. 
their  pure   ftate,  fer^•e   likewife  to  exirad  them  from  „„„,, 
admixtures  of  other  matter.     Thus  ardent  fpli it,   the  which  dll 
menftruum  of  elfential  oils  and  refins,  takes  up  the  vir-  f'  '"<■  fuli 
tues  of  the  refinous  and  oily  vegetables,  as  water  docs    '!:'"'!  "' 
tliofe   of  the   mucilaginous  and   faline  ;    the  ini^'tivef,,,^',.,,^]! 
earthy   parts   remaining   untouched  by  both.      Water  in;^  ihera 
extradls  liktwife  from    many  plants,    fubftances  which  f'"^' »'!• 
by  ihemfelves   it  has  little  eff'eifl  upon;  even   elfential  "''"""*• 
o  Is  being,  as  we  have  formerly  obfervcd,  rendered  fo,;^^ 
luble  in  that  fluid  by  the  admixture  of  gummy  and  fa- 
line  matter,   of  which  all  vegetables  pniticipate  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree.     Thus  many  of  the   aromatic 
plants,  and  moft  of  the  bitters  and  aftringents,   yield 
their  virtues  to  this  menftruum. 

Extraflion   is  performed,  by   macerating   or  Jleeping  jj,   P, 
the  fubjeft  in  its  appropriated  menftruum  in  the'cold  :nrrfnriiiii 
or  digijling  or  circu/aling  them  in  a  moderate  warmth  ;eitridij 
or  infujing  the  plant  in  the  boiling  liquor,  and  fuffeiing 
them  to  Hand   in  a  covered  veffel  till  grown  cold  ;  or 
aftually  boiling  them  together  for  fome  time.     If  the 
vegetable  matter  is  itfelf  fucculent  and  watery,  it  is 
fometimes  only  neceffary  to  exprefs  the  juice,  and  eva- 
porate it  to  the  proper  confiftence. 

The  term  digejlion  is  fometimes  ufed  for  maceration; 
and  in  this  cafe  the  procefs  is  dircAed  to  be  performed 
ivithout  heat  :  where  this  circiimftance  Is  not  expreffed, 
digellion  always  implies  the  ufe  of  heat.  Circulation 
differs  from  digeftion  only  in  this,  that  the  fteam,  in- 
to which  a  part  of  the  liquor  is  refolvcd  by  the  heat) 
is,  by  means  of  a  proper  difpofitlon  of  the  velTels,  con- 
deufed  and  conveyed  liack  again  upon  the  fubjed.  Di- 
gfcflion  is  ufually  performed  in  a  matrafs  (or  bolt-head), 
Florence  (la(l<,  or  the  like  ;  either  of  which  may  be 
converted  into  a  circulatory  veftel,  by  inverting  ano- 
ther into  the  mouth,  and  fecucing  the  jui>i£lure  with  a 
piece  of  wet  bladder.  A  fingle  matrafs,  if  its  neck  be 
very  long  and  narrow,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  effec- 
tually ;  the  vapour  cooling  and  comlenfing  before  it 
can  rife  to  the  top  :  in  a  veffel  of  this  kind,  even  fpirit 
of  wine,  one  of  the  moll  volatile  liquors  we  know,  may 
be  boiled  without  any  confidcrable  iob;  the  ufe  of  this 

inftru- 
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cmenti.  inftrument  is  llkewife  free  from  an  inconvenience  which 
-r— '  may  in  fome  cafes  attend  the  other,  of  the  uppermoft 
vefiti  being  burft  or  thrown  oflf.  As  the  long  necked 
matralTes  here  recommended  are  difficultly  tilled  or 
emptied,  and  likewife  very  dear,  a  long  glafa  pipe  may 
be  occafionaily  luted  to  the  Ihorter  ones. 

Heat  greatly  expedites  extrattion ;  but  by  this  means 
proves  as  injuriouo  to  lome  fubltancts,  by  occafioning 
the  menttruum  to  take  up  their  groder  and  more  uii- 
gratetul  parts,  as  it  is  necelTary  for  enabling  it  to  cx- 
traft  the  virtues  of  others.  Thus  guaiacum  and  log- 
wood impart  little  to  aqueous  liquors  without  a  boil, 
iiig  heat  ;  whilft  even  a  Imall  degree  of  warmth  proves 
greatly  prejudicial  to  the  fme  bitter  of  carduus  bene- 
diAus.  This  plant,  which  infufcd  in  boiling,  or  di- 
geftcd  in  fenfibly  hot  water,  gives  Out  a  naufeous  tafle, 
fo  otfenfive  to  the  ftomach  as  to  promote  vomiting, 
yields  to  th«  cold  element  a  grateful  balfainic  bitter. 

As  heat  promotes  the  dillolving  power  of  liquids ; 
fo  cold,  on  the  othtr  hand,  diminilhes  it.  Hence  tmc- 
tures  or  extiaftions  made  by  a  cciifiderable  heat,  de- 
pofite  in  coll  weather  a  part  of  their  contents,  and  thus 
become  proportionally  weaker  :  a  circumftance  which 
delcrves  paiticular  regard. 

Sect.  I  IT.     Depukatioii, 

'  79 

lous  There  are  different  methois  of  depurating  or  pu- 

^ods  of  rifying  liquors  from  their  feculsncies,  according  as  the 
urating  liquor  itfelf  is  more  or  lefs  tenacious,  or  the  feculent 
'V.'       matter  of  greater  or  lefs  gravity. 

J.  Thin  fluids  readily  dcpoiite  their  more  ponderous 

impurities  upon  llaiuling  at  reft  for  fome  time  in  a  cool 
pldce  ;  and  may  then  be  decanted  or  poured  off  clear, 
by  ini  lining  the  vt(rcl. 

Glutinous,  unftuoun,  or  thick  fubftances,  are  to  be 
Hquefied  by  a  fuitable  heat ;  when  the  grofTer  feculen- 
cies  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  the  lighter  arifing  to  the 
furface  to  he  d/pumaifd ot  fcummcd  off. 

Where   the  impurities  are  neither  fo  ponderous  a» 

to  fulifide  freely  to  the  bottom,  norfo  light  as  to  arife 

readily  to  the  furface,  they  may  be  feparated  in  great 

meafuie  by  colnture  tliroui;h  ftraintrs  of  linen,  woollen, 

,  or  other  cloth;  and  more  perfedly  by  filirai'wn  through 

I  a  foft  bibulous  kind  of  paper  made  for  the  purpofe. 

'  The  grey  paper,   which  covers  pill -boxes  as   they 

come  from  abroa!,  is  one  of  the  belt  for  tliis  purpofe: 

1     /      It  does  not  calily  (reak  when  wetted,  or  tinge  the  li- 

i  quor  which  paffcs  through   it,  which  the  rcddilh  fort 

«:alltd  I'li.Jfum  paper  frequently  does.      The  paper  is  fup- 

ported  by  a  funnel  or  piece  of  canvas  fixed  in  a  frame. 

When  the  funnel  is  ufed,  it  is  convenient  to  put  fome 

llraws  or  fmall  (ticks  between  the  paper  and  its  fides, 

to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  liquor  from  prcfTing  the 

paper  lo  clofe  to  it,  as  not  to  allow  room  for  the  fluid 

to  tranfude.      In  fome  cafes  a  funnel  made  of  wire  is 

put  between  the  paper  and  the  glafs  funnel.     There  is 

alfo  a  kind  of  glafs  funnel  with   ridges  down  its  fidet 

made  on  pui-pnfe  for  this  ufc. 

Glutinous  and  uncluous  liquors,  which  do  not  eafily 
pafs  through  the  pores  of  a  filter  or  drainer,  are  clari- 
fied by  beating  ihcm  up  with  whites  of  eggs;  which 
concreting  and  growing  hard  when  heated,  and  en- 
tangling the  impure  matter,  arife  with  it  to  the  fur- 
face  :  the  mixture  is  to  be  gently  boiled  till  the  fcum 
begins  to  break,  when  the  vefl^el  i^  to  be  removed  from 
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the  fire,  the  cruft  taken  off,  and  the  liquor  paffed  thro'  Elenienu. 
a  flannel  tiag.  '-~^r~~'. 

Decantation,  colathre,  and  filtration,  are  applicable 
to  moll  of  the  medicated  liquors  that  iland  in  need  of 
purification.  Defpumatiou  ;ind  clarification  veiy  rare- 
ly have  place  ;  fince  thcfe,  along  with  the  impurities 
of  the  liquor,  frequently  feparate  its  medicinal  parts. 
Thus,  if  the  decoflion  ot  poppy  heads,  for  making 
diacodium,  be  lolicitoufly  fcummed  or  clarified,  the 
medicine  will  lofe  almolt  all  that  the  poppies  commu- 
nicated ;  and  inftead  of  a  mild  opiate,  turns  out  little 
other  than  a  plain  fyrup  of  fugar. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obfcrvc,  that  the  common  forts 
of  filtering  paper  are  apt  to  communicate  a  difagree- 
able  flavour :  and  hence  in  filtering  fine  bitters  or 
other  liquors,  whofc  gratcfulncfs  is  of  primary  confe- 
qutnce,  the  part  which  paffcs  through  firll  ought  to 
be  kept  apart  for  inferior  purpofes. 


Sect.  IV.     Ckystallizatios, 


Set 


Water,  aflifted  by  heat,  diffolves  alargerproportionG:iufes,  na- 
of  moft  falinc  fubllancts  than  it  can  retain  when  grown  '"'^'v^''  , 
cold  ;  hence,  on  th>.-  abatement  of  the  heat,  a  part  of "'j([^m'.° 
the  fait  fcparatcs  from  the  menrtruum,  and  concretes ziiiun, 
at  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  veffel.  The  concretion*, 
unlefs  too  haflily  formed  by  the  fudden  cooling  ot  the 
liquor,  or  difturbed  in   their  coalcfcence  by  agitation, 
or  other  fimllar  caufes,  prove  tranfparent  and  of  regu- 
lar figures,  refembling  in  appearance  the  natural  fpring- 
cryftals. 

Salts,  diffoIveJ  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  may  in 
like  manner  bo  recovered  from  it  in  their  cryllalline 
form,  by  boiling  down  the  folution,  till  fo  much  of  the 
fluid  has  exhaled  as  that  the  remainder  will  be  too 
little  lo  keep  the  fait  diffolved  when  grown  perfedl? 
cold.  It  is  cuftomary  to  continue  the  evaporation  till 
the  fait  ihows  a  difpofition  to  concrete  even  from  the 
hot  wafer,  by  forming  a  pelLcle  on  that  part  which  is 
lead  hot,  vt%.  on  the  furface.  If  large,  beautiful,  and 
pertecfly  figured  cryftals  are  required,  this  point  is 
fomewhat  too  late  :  for  if  the  fait  thus  begins  to  coa- 
Icfce  whilil  coofiderably  hot,  on  being  removed  into  a 
told  place  its  particles  will  run  too  haftily  and  irregu- 
larly togctiicr :  the  pellicle  at  the  fame  time  falling 
down  through  the  liquor,  proves  a  farther  dillurbance 
to  the  regularity  of  the  cryltallization. 

Ill  order  to  perform  this  proccfs  inperfeftion,  the 
evaporation  mull  be  gentle,  and  continued  no  longer 
than  till  fome  drops  of  the  liquor,  let  fall  on  a  cold 
glafs-plate,  difcover  cryftalline  filaments.  When  this 
mark  of  fuf&L-ient  exhalation  appears,  the  veffel  is^to 
be  immediately  removed  from  tne  fire  into  a  lefs  warm 
but  not  cold  place,  and  cBveieJ  with  a  cloth  to  pie- 
vent  the  accefs  of  cold  air,  and  confequtntly  the  for- 
mation of  a  pellicle. 

The  fixed  alkalis,  efpecially  the  mineral,  whtn  fully 
faturatcd  with  fixed  air  or  the  aerial  acid,  affume  a 
cryftjUine  form  ;  but  thefe  cryllals  ere  not  fo  perfect 
as  when  the  fame  alkalis  are  united  with  the  other 
acids ;  the  volatile  alkalis  cannot  crydalhze,  becaufe 
they  efcape  before  the  inen'lruumexlfales. 

Some  even  of  the  other  neutral  faits,  particularly 
thofe  of  \,h:ch  certain  metallic  bodies  are  the  bnfis, 
are  fo  llrongly  retained  by  the  aqueous  fluid,  as  not  to 
exhibit  a*  y  appearaucc  of  cryllalUiatio;;,  un.efs  lomc 
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i.iciiicnt".  otJier  fiibftanee  be  addfcl,  with  which  the  water  has  t 
'~"^^'~~~  greater  affiniiy.  The  Table  of  Affinity  (howa  that 
fpirit  of  wine  Is  fuch  a  fuhlUnce  ;  by  the  prudent  ad- 
dition of  which,  thefc  kinds  of  fait  feparate  (rttly  from 
the  mcnflruiim  and  form  large  and  beautiful  crytlala 
Itartcly  ottainrible  by  any  other  means. 

The  operator  mull  he  careful  not  to  add  too  much 
of  the  fpirit;  Itll,  inllead  of  a  gradual  and  rej(ular 
cryftalliz.ition,  the  hafis  of  the  fait  be  haflily  precipi- 
tated in  a  pow  Itry  form.  One  twentieth  pare  of  the 
Weight  of  the  liquor  will  in  moll  cafes  be  a  fufficient, 
and  in  fonic  too  large  ?.  quantity. 

Different  falts  require  ditfcrcnt  quantities  of  water 
to  keep  them  diffolvcd:  am!  hence,  if  a  mixture  of  two 
t  r  miTe  be  ditToIved  in  this  fluid,  they  will  begin  to 
leparate  and  ciyftalli/.c  nt  different  periotis  of  the  eva- 
p.iiation.  Upon  this  foundation,  fslts  are  freed  not 
only  from  fuch  impuritiej  as  water  is  not  capable  of 
difl'olving  and  carryinjr  throuj^h  the  ports  of  a  filter, 
but  likewife  from  adinixturcs  of  caih  other;  that 
which  requires  mod  water  to  difTolve  (hooting  firft  in- 
to cryltals. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,   that  a  fait,  when  cryftalli- 
aing,  ilill  retains  and  combines  with  a  certain  portion 
<  of  water  :  this  water  is  not  effential  to  the  fait  as  a 

fait,  but  is  efTifntial  to  a  fait  as  being  cryftallized  ;  it 
i«  therefore  tailed  by  the  chemifts  the  ivaur  <// cryj/u/- 
ii'z.alion.  The  quantity  of  this  water  varies  in  different 
falts :  In  fome  of  them,  as  in  Glauber's  fait,  alum, 
and  copperas,  it  makes  up  about  one  half  of  their 
ueight  ;  in  others,  as  in  nitre,  common  fait,  and  ef- 
pecialiy  felenitcn,  it  is  in  very  fmall  quantity.  As 
falts  unite  to  the  water  of  their  cryllallization  by  their 
attrzCiion  for  water  alone,  we  accordingly  find  that 
tl  is  water  is  perfeftly  pure,  and  contain?,  in  complete 
cryftalf,  no  faollance  foreiijn  to  the  fait.  Salts  not 
only  differ  in  the  quintity  of  water  neceifary  to  their 
fohition,  but  fome  of  them  are  alfo  foluble  with  equal 
facility  in  cold  as  in  hot  water.  Sometimes  then  we 
employ  evaporation;  fometimes  cooling;  and  at  other 
times  both  thefe  expedients  are  ufed  alternately,  to  fe- 
jaratc  different  falts  diffolvcd  in  the  fame  liquor.  It 
13  obvious,  then,  that  thofe  which  are  nearly  or  equally 
fol'ible  in  cold  as  in  boiling  water,  can  only  be  ciy- 
ftalllzcd  by  evaporation  ;  thofe  afjain,  which  are  much 
more  folable  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water,  are  to  be 
fepan-.ted  by  cooling.  Of  the  firft  of  thtfe  is  common 
or  marine  fait  ;  of  the  latter  is  nitre  or  faltpetre.  It 
remains,  then,  that  we  (hnulJ  know  how  to  feparate 
thefe  two  filts,  when  both  of  them  happen  to  be  dif- 
folved  in  the  fame  water  ;  this  method  coufills  in  alter- 
nate evaporation  and  cooling.  If  in  fueh  a  folution  a 
pellicle  appear.s  in  the  boiling  liquor  before  cryftals 
can  be  formed  in  the  cooling,  we  then  conclude  that 
the  commtn  fait  predominates  :  In  this  cafe  we  eva- 
porate the  water,  and  feparate  the  common  fait  as  fall 
as  it  is  formed,  till  the  liqnor  on  cooling  (liows  cry- 
llals  of  nitre  ;  we  then  allow  the  nitre  to  cryilalli/A:  by 
cooling.  After  all  the  nitre  which  had  been  diffolvcd 
by  the  heat  alone  has  now  feparated  by  cooling,  we 
ri-furr.c  the  evaporation,  and  feparate  the  common  fait 
till  the  cooling  liquor  a.^ain  (hows  cryftals  of  nitre. 
We  thus  repeat  the  fame  ferles  of  operations,  by  which 
means  thefe  two  falts  may  be  alternately  cryftalllzcd  ; 
the  one  -by  evaporation,  the  other  by  cooling,  till  they 


are  perfeftly  feparated  from  each  other.  If  in  tJie  be-  Elemm 
ginning  of  the  operation  the  liquor  hal,  upon  trial,  ^"'"V 
given  cryffali  of  nitre  by  cooling,  before  any  pdlicle 
appeared  on  its  furface  when  boiling,  this  would  have 
indicited  that  the  nitre  wai  predominant  in  the  folu- 
tion ;  the  nitre  in  this  cafe  would  have  been  cryllal- 
lized,  firft  by  cooling,  till  the  quantity  of  nitre  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  common  fait  huving  been  feparated, 
the  common  fait  would  next  have  cryllailized  in  its 
turn  by  evaporation.  The  example  we  h;ive  now 
given  may  be  applied  to  other  falts,  or  to  a  number 
ul  falu  which  may  happen  to  be  diffolvcd  in  the  famr 
liquor.  For  though  there  arc  few  fo  completely  fo- 
luhle  in  cold  water  as  common  fait,  and  tew  fo  fcan- 
tily  as  nitre  ;  yet  there  are  fcarcely  two  falts  which 
either  precifely  ftiow  the  fame  folubility  or  the  fame 
f  ppearance  of  their  cryftals.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that 
by  cryflallization  we  difcover  the  peculiar  oredominant 
fait  in  any  folution  of  mixed  faline  matter;  liut  at  one 
fait  aUvays  takes  down  a  fmall  portion  of  another,  it  is 
neceffary  to  rcdiffolve  the  fird  produfts,  and  repeat 
the  cryllallization,  in  order  to  render  the  feparation 
complete. 

We  fee,  then,  that  though  the  cryftal  appearance 
and  form  does  not  alter  the  fait  itfelf,  yet  that  thia 
procefs  affords  an  elc^jant  method  of  difcovering  coia- 
poiind  foluiions  of  falts,  of  j  idging  of  their  purity, 
and  Uftly  of  fep.irating  different  falts  very  completely 
from  each  other.  Cryllallization,  then,  is  one  of  the 
moft  important  agents  in  pbarrr.ary,  and  ought  to  be 
v/A\  underftood.  We  Ihall  attempt  to  explain  the 
jjarticiilar  managemtnt  in  tryllalli/.ing  particular  falts, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  each  of  thtra  feparately. 

Sect.  V.     PRsciTlT.itioN. 

By  this  operation  bodies  are  recovered  from  their Naturtl 
foluiions  by  means  of  the  addition  of  fome  other  fub-  precijiiti 
fiance,  with  which  either  the  menllruum  or  the  body""'!'  *" 
diffolvcd  have  a  greater  aiHnity  than  they  have  with  j^J^hodj 
each  other,  of  pcifor 

Precipitation,  therefore,  is  of  two  kinds ;  one,  where  ii'i,'  •'''.• 
the  fubflince  fuperaJdcd  unites  with  the  menllruum,"!'™'"' 
and  occafions  that  before  diffolved  to  be  thrown  down; 
the  ether,  in  which  it  unites  with  the  diffolvcd  body, 
and  falls  along  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Of  the  firft,  we 
have  an  example  in  the  precipitation  of  fulphur  fron\ 
alkaline  lixivia  by  the  means  of  acids;  of  the  fecoiid, 
in  the  precipitation  of  mercury  from  aquafortis  by  lea- 
falt,  or  its  acid. 

The  fu' jectsof  this  operation,  as  well  thofe  which 
are  capable  of  being  precipitated  as  thofe  which  pieci- 
pitate  them,  will  readily  appear  from  iufpettlon  of  the 
Table  of  Affinity.  See  Chimistrv,  page  43S.  The 
manner  of  performing  it  m  fo  llmple,  as  iiot  to  ftand  in 
need  of  any  particular  direftions;  no  more  being  re- 
quired than  to  add  the  precipitant  by  degrees  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  occnfion  any  ]>recipitation.  When 
the  whole  of  the  powder  has  fallen,  it  is  to  be  well  edul- 
coratcJ,  that  is,  walhed  in  fevcral  trelh  parcels  of  water, 
and  afterwards  dried  for  ufe. 

Where  metals  arc  employed  as  prec}pit3nt8,  as  in 
the  purification  of  martial  vitriol  from  topper  by  the 
addition  of  frefh  iroii,  they  ought  to  be  pcrfcflly  clean 
and  free  from  any  rufty  or  grcafy  matter  ;  otlierwife 
they  will  not  readily,  if  at  all,  diflolve,  and  cor.ftquent- 
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ly  the  precipitation  will  not  fucceed  ;  for  the  fubllance 
to  be  precipitated  ftjisrates  only  by  the  addition?,!  one 
diflblving  tnJ  takin,;  its  place.  The  feparated  poA-dcr 
often,  inftead  of  fJling  to  the  bottom,  lodges  upon 
the  precipitant ;  frcin  which  it  muft  be  occafionally 
ftiaktn  (AY,  for  reafons  fufficiently  obvious. 

Thouijh  in  this  operation  the  precipitated  powder 
ia  generally  the  part  required  for  ufc,  yet  fome  advan- 
tage may  frequently  be  m3>!e  of  the  liquor  remaining 
aft  r  the  precipitation.  Thus  when  fixed  alkaline  fait 
IB  diflblved  in  water,  and  fulphur  dilfolved  in  liiis  lixi- 
vium, the  addition  of  acids  feparattii  and  throws  down 
the  fidphur  only  in  virtue  of  the  acid  uniting  with  nnd 
neutralizing  the  alkali  by  which  the  fulphur  was  lieH 
diffolved  ;  confcquently,  if  the  precipitation  be  matle 
with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  acid  gra':!ually  dropt  in 
till  the  alkali  he  completely  fatiatid,  that  is,  as  Ion  j  aa 
it  continues  to  occalion  any  precipitation  or  turbidnefs, 
the  liquor  will  yield,  by  proper  CTaporation  and  cryilal- 
lization,  a  neutral  f  It,  conipofcd  of  the  vitriolic  acid 
and  fixed  alkali,  that  is,  vitrinlated  tartar.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  prrcipitalion  be  made  with  the  nitrous 
acid,  a  true  nitre  may  be  recovereJ  from  the  liqu  ir  ; 
if  with  the  marine,  the  fait  called  ff'iriti/s  /n/ii  marini 
congulaiut ;  and  if  with  the  acid  of  vinegar,  the  _/«/ 
diurelUut. 

Sect.  VI.     Ei\iporation. 

Evaporation,  the  third  method  of  recovering  folid 
bodies  from  their  folntions,  is  effected  by  the  means  of 
heat;  which  evaporating  the  fluid  part,  that  is,  forcing 
it  off  In  fteam,  the  matter  which  was  diffolved  therein 
is  left  behind  in  its  folid  form. 

The  gcnei-al  rules  for  ev.iporation  are,  to  place  the 
matter  in  a  flat,  (hallow,  wide  veffel,  fo  that  a  large 
furfacc  of  the  liquor  may  be  prefented  to  the  air  ;  for 
it  is  only  from  the  fuiface  that  evaporation  takes  place. 
The  degree  of  heat  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
volatility  of  the  fubllance  to  be  evaporated,  an  J  to  the 
degree  of  the  fixity  of  the  matter  to  be  left :  thus,  the 
lefj  fixed  the  matter  to  be  left  is,  and  the  more  ftrongly 
it  adheres  to  the  volatile  parts,  the  lefs  the  degree  of 
heat  ought  to  be  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  too,  a  forcible 
current  of  air  is  fometimes  fcarcely  admiffiljlc:  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  matter  to  be  evaporated  i«  not  very 
volatile,  an!  when  the  m-itter  to  be  left  is  very  fixed, 
and  does  not  adhere  ftrongly  to  the  volatile  part,  the 
evaporation  may  be  urged  by  a  llron.^  heat,  aided  by  a 
cut  rent  of  air  directed  upon  tl'.e  furf.cc  of  the  liquor. 

This  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  folutions  of  all  thefe 
fubftanccs  which  are  lefs  volatile  than  the  menftruuni, 
or  which  will  not  exhale  by  the  heat  requifice  for  the 
evaporation  of  the  fluid  ;  as  the  folutions  of  fixed  alka- 
line falls  ;  of  the  gummy,  gelatinous,  and  other  inodo- 
rous parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  in  water  ;  and  of 
m^ny  refinous  and  odorous  fubftances  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

Water  extr.ifts  the  virtues  of  fundry  fragrant  aro- 
matic herbs,  almoft  as  perfeftly  as  leftified  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  but  the  aqueous  infufions  are  far  from  being 
equally  fuited  to  this  procefs  with  ihofe  made  in  fpirit, 
■water  carrying  off  the  whole  odour  and  flavour  of  the 
fubjeft  which  that  lighter  liquor  leaves  entire  behind 
it.  Thus  a  wattry  iiifufion  of  mint  lufes  in  evaporation 
the  fmcll,  tafte,  and  virtues,  of  the  heib  ;  whilll  a  tinc- 
tiiic  drawn  with  pure  fpirit  yields  on  the  fame  treat- 
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ment  a  thick  balfamic  liquor,  or  folid  gummy  refln,  EKmenn. 
extremely  rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  mint.       '""^ 

In  evaporating  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  particular  care 
mull  be  had,  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  that  the 
heat  be  very  gentle  ;  otherwife  the  matter  as  it  grows 
thick  will  burn  to  the  veffcl,  and  contraft  a  difagree- 
able  fmcll  and  talle  :  this  burnt  flavour  is  called  emfiy- 
leuma.  The  liquor  ought  to  he  kept  llirrin^'  during  the 
evaporation  ;  otherwife  a  part  of  the  matter  concrete* 
on  the  furface  expofed  to  the  ;.ir,  and  forms  a  pellicle 
which  impedes  the  larther  evaporation. 

Sect.  VII.     DnTiLLATiotf. 

In  the  foregoing  operation  fluids  are  rarefied  by  heat  r.'!c  nature 
into  fleam  or  vapour,  which  is  fuflFered  to  exhale  in  the°f  dirtil  a- 
air,  but  whuh  it  is  the  bufuufs  of  dilliUation  to  colleft' ""   ^'''^ 
and  prefcrve.     For  this  purpofe  the  lltam  is  received  tj,';,,  ^'n  the 
in  proper  vilfelt',  luted  to  tint  in  which  the  fubjeft  is  manner  •£ 
contained;  and  being  there  cuoled,  condcnfes  into  aP'^'f^'- 
fliiid  form  again.  »"B  ''• 

Theie  are  two  kinds  of  diflillation  ;  by  the  one,  the 
more  fuLitile  and  volatile  parts  of  liquors  are  elevated 
from  the  grofi'er ;  by  the  other,  liquids  incorponted 
with  folid  bodies  arc  forced  out  from  them  with  vehe* 
mence  by  fire. 

To  the  firlt  belon?  the  diftiilation  of  the  pute  infl  im» 
mable  fpirit  from  vinous  liquors  ;  and  of  fuch  of  the  ac- 
tive parts  of  veeetabies  as  are  capable  of  being  extraifted 
by  boiling  water  or  fpirit,  and  at  the  fame  time  of 
arifing  along  with  their  lleam. 

As  boiling  water  extrads  or  dilTolves  tlie  effential 
oils  of  vegetables,  while  blended  with  the  other  prin- 
ciples of  the  fubjeft,  without  faturation,  but  imbibes 
only  a  determinate,  and  that  a  fmall  proportion  of  them, 
in  their  pure  (late  ;  as  thefe  oils  are  the  only  fubllances 
contained  in  common  vegetables,  which  prove  totally- 
volatile  in  that  degree  of  heat  ;  and  as  it  is  in  them 
that  the  virtues  of  aromatic.",  and  the  peculiar  odour 
and  flavour  of  all  plants,  refide;  — it  Is  evident,  th-.t 
water  may  be  impregnated  1  y  dlillUation,  with  the 
more  valuable  parts  of  many  vc^'etahles  :  that  this  im- 
pregnation is  limited,  the  oil  arifing  in  this  procefs 
pure  from  thole  parts  of  the  pbnt  which  before  render- 
ed it  foluble  in  water  without  limitation  ;  hcuee  the 
greattll  part  of  the  oil  feparates  from  the  dillillcd 
aqueous  liquor,  and,  according  to  its  preaier  or  lefa 
gravity,  either  finks  to  the  bottom  or  fwims  on  the 
furface  :  that  confeqntntly  infufions  and  dillillcd  w.i- 
ters  arc  very  different  from  each  other:  that  the  firfl 
may  be  rendered  flronger  by  pourin^  the  liquor  oil 
frelh  parcels  of  the  fubjeft  ;  but  that  the  latter  cannot 
he  in  like  manner  improved  by  cohobaling  or  rcdillil- 
ling  them  from  frefh  ingredients. 

As  the  oils  of  many  vegetables  do  not  freely  dillH 
with  a  lefs  heat  than  that  in  which  water  boils  ;  a;i 
refllfied  fpirit  of  wine  i?  not  fufceptible  of  this  dc  ^rce 
of  heat;  and  as  this  menftruum  totally  diffolvcs  thtle 
oils  in  their  pure  llate  ;  it  follows,  that  fpiiit  elevates 
far  lefs  troni  moll  vegetables  than  water  ;  tut  that  ne- 
verthelefs  the  dillilled  fpirit,  by  keeping  all  that  it 
does  elevate  perfcftly  diifolved,  may,  in  fomc  cafe^, 
prove  as  ftrong  of  the  lutjeft  as  the  diftiUed  water. 
The  more  gentle  the  heit,  and  the  flower  the  diflil- 
lation goes  on,  the  volatile  parts  are  the  more  perfect- 
ly feparated  in  their  native  llate. 
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Eleiuriits  Jt  niay  be  obffrfed,  that  as  the  parts  which  are 
^~'"^'~^  preferved  in  evaporation  cannot  arife  in  difttllation, 
the  liquor  rcmainiiitf  after  tlic  dillillation,  properly  di;- 
purated  and inlpiHated,  will  yield  the  fame  extraols  as 
thofc  prcpaied  from  the  tinAurc  or  dccoftion  of  tlie 
fulj'-Ct  made  on  purjiofe  for  that  ufe;  the  otie  of  thefe 
operations  col'etlinu  only  the  volatile  parts,  and  the 
ether  the  more  fixed  ;  fo  that  where  one  fubjee^ 
contains  mediciil^.l  parts  of  both  kinds,  they  may  thus 
be  obtained  ditlinft,  without  one  being  injured  by 
the  proccfs  which  collefts  the  other. 

The  fubjirfts  of  the  fcconJ  kind  of  diftlUation  are, 
the  grofs  oils  of  vegetables  and  animals,  the  mineral 
acid  fpirits,  and  the  metallic  fiuid  quickfilver ;  which 
as  th^y  require  a  much  itronger  degree  of  heat  to  ele- 
vate them  than  the  foregoing  liquors  can  fullain,  fo 
they  likewife  condenfe  without  arifing  fo  far  from  the 
aAion  of  the  fire.  The  dillillation  of  thefe  is  perform- 
ed in  low  glafs  vtlTcb,  called,  from  their  neck  being 
bent  to  one  fide,  retorts  :  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
neck  a  receiver  is  luted,  which  ftanding  without  the 
fiirnace,  the  vapours  foon  condenfe  in  it,  without  the 
tife  of  a  refrigeracory;  neverthelefs,  to  promote  this  ef- 
fect, fome  are  accuitomed,  elpecially  in  warm  weather, 
to  cool  the  receiver,  by  occafionally  applying  wet 
clothes  to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immerfed  in  a  vefTel 
of  cold  water. 

The  v<-.pours  of  fome  fubftances  are  fo  (lugirirti,  or 
ftrongly  retained  by  a  fixed  matter,  as  fcarce  to  arife 
even  over  the  low  neck  of  the  retort  Thefe  are  motl 
commodieufly  diftilled  in  ftraight-necked  earthen  vef- 
fels  called  longnicis,  kid  on  their  fides,  fo  that  the  va- 
pour pafFes  off  laterally  with  little  or  no  afcent :  a  re- 
ceiver is  luted  to  the  eml  of  the  neck  without  the  fur- 
nace. In  this  manner,  the  acid  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  di- 
ftilled. The  matter  which  remains  in  the  retort  or 
longneck,  after  the  dillillalion,  is  vulgarly  called  caput 
tnortuum. 

In  thefe  diftillations,  a  quantity  of  elaftic  air  is  fre- 
quently generated  ;  which;  unltfs  an  exit  be  allowed, 
blows  off  or  hurfta  the  receiver.  The  danger  of  this 
mny  in  good  mcafure  be  prevented,  by  flowly  raifing 
the  fire  ;  but  more  effedlualiy  by  leaving  a  fmall  hole 
in  the  luting,  to  be  occafionally  opened  or  ftopt  with 
a  wooden  plug  ;  or  inferting  at  the  junfture  an  up- 
right pipe  of  fuch  a  height,  that  the  fteam  of  the  di- 
ililline  liquor  may  not  be  able  to  rife  to  the  top  ;  but 
it  is  ftill  better  done  by  fitting  to  the  apparatus  other 
veffels,  by  which  their  vapourj  may  Le  condenfed. 
For  the  procefs  of  diftilling,  and  the  apparatus  made 
ufe  of,  fee  DiiTitLATiON;  and  Chemistry,  n'^574. 

Sect.  VIII.     SuBLniATion. 

■Of  ih  f  i--  ^^  *"  '^"•'^^  '■^'''^  volitile  by  heat,  and  confequently 
limation  capal  k  of  being  fepar^.ted,  in  moll  cafes,  from  fixed 
offolids.  matters,  by  the  foregoing  procefs;  fo  various  folid 
bodies  are  fubjetled  to  a  fimilar  treatment.  Fluids  are 
faid  to  dylil,  and  folids  to  fublimc  ;  though  fometime« 
both  arc  obtained  in  one  and  the  fime  operation.  If 
the  lubli-ning  matter  concretes  into  a  mafs,  it  is  com- 
monly called  a  fubllmale ,'  if  into  a  powdery  form, 
jlowers. 

The  principal  fubjecls  of  this  operation  are,  volatile 
alkaline  falts ;  neutral  falts,  compofed  of  volatile  al- 
kalis and  acide,  as  fii.1  ammoniac  ;  the  &lt  of  axn^cr, 
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and  flowers  of  benz.oin  j  itierrutial  prrparAtiona  ;  and  •l  'cnn 
fulphur.      Bodies  of  themfelvcs  not   volatile,  are  fre-  """v 
quently   made  to   fubllme    by  the    mixture  of  volatile 
ones  :  thus  iron  is  carried  up  by  fal  ammoniac  io  the 
preparation  of  the  fiores  marlialet,  or  ferrum  ammonia' 
caU. 

The  fumes  of  folid  bodies  in  clofe  veffeh  rife  but 
little  way,  and  adhere  to  that  part  of  the  veffrl  where 
they  concrete.  Hence  a  receiver  or  condenfer  is  Icfs 
neceffiry  here  than  in  the  preceding  operation ;  a  fijgle 
vtfiel,  as  a  matrafs,  or  tall  phial,  or  the  liie,  bciii)^  fre- 
quently fuihcient. 

Sect.  IX.     ExttsuioH. 

The  prefs  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  forcing  out  thcgn  JJ^ 
juices  of  fucculent  herbs  and  fruits,  and  the  infipid  oils  [Tcffioii 
of  the  unctuous  feeds  and  kernels.  jjicei, 

The  harder  fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  be  pre- 
vioufly  well  beat  or  ground  ;  but  herbs  are  to  be  only 
moderately  brulfed.  The  fubjed  is  then  included  in  a 
hair  bag,  and  prcfTed  between  wooden  plates,  in  the 
common  fi. rew-prefs,  as  long  as  any  juice  run*  from 
it. 

The  expreffion  of  oils  is  performed  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  that  of  juices :  only  here,  iron-plates 
are  fub'lituttd  for  the  wooden  ones  there  made  ufe  of. 
The  fubjedl  is  well  pounded,  and  included  in  a  llrong 
canvas  bag,  between  which  and  the  plates  of  the  prefs 
a  haircloth  is  interpofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  undluous  feeds  are  obtain- 
ed, uninjured,  by  this  operation,  if  performed  without 
the  ufe  of  heat ;  which,  though  it  greatly  promotes 
the  extradion  of  the  oil,  at  the  fame  time  imprtlfes  an 
ungratefid  flavour,  and  increafes  its  difpofition  to  grow 
rancid. 

The  oils  exprelfed  from  aromatic  fubdanccs  gene- 
rally  carry  with  them  a  portion  of  their  eifential  oil ; 
hence  the  fmeiland  flavour  of  the  expreflVd  oils  of  nut- 
megs and  mace.  They  are  very  rarely  found  impreg- 
nated with  any  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  fubjeft  : 
oil  of  muUard-feed,  for  inftance,  is  as  foft  and  void  of 
acrimony  as  that  of  the  almond,  the  pungency  of  the 
mullard  remaining  entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the  ex- 
preffion. 

Sect.  X,     Exsiccation. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  exficcating  or       **' 
drying  moiil  bodies;  in  the  one,  their  humid  P^i'ts  are.v^, ^^j. 
exhaled  by  heat ;  in  the  other,   they  are  imbibed  orficcatin, 
abforbed  by  fubftances  whofc  foft  and  fpongy  texture  dryini; 
adapts  them  to  that  ufe.    Bodies  intimately  combined"""*^' 
with,  or  didblved  in  a  fluid,  as  recent  vegetables  and  '"* 
their  juices,  require  the  firll  ;   fuch  as  are  Only  fuper- 
ficially  mixed,  as  when  earthy  or  indiffoluble  powders 
are  ground  with  water,  are  comroodioufly   feparated 
from  it  by  the  fecond. 

Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  ufually  exficcated  Sy 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  air:  the  afliltance  of  a  gentle 
artificial  heat  may,  neverthelefs,  in  general,  be  not 
only  fiifely,  but  advantageoufly,  had  recourfc  to.  By 
a  moderate  fire,  even  the  more  tender  (lowers  rray  be 
dried,  in  a  little  time,  without  any  conftderable  lofa 
either  of  their  odour  or  lively  colour;  which  would 
both  be  greatly  injured  or  deftroyed  by  a  more  flow 
exficcation  in  the  air.  Some  plants,  indeed,  psrticu- 
5  larly 
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icnfs.  larly  tliofe  of  the  aCriJ  kind,  as  horfe-radifh,  fciirvy- 
~~—  jjrafs,  and  ar\im,  lofe  tlieir  virtues  by  this  proccfs,  how- 
ever carefully  ptrformeJ  ;  but  far  the  pre  iter  numi  er 
retain  them  iiniinpairei!,  and  often  improved. 

The  tliiiker  vegetable  juices  may  he  exficcated  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  or,  where  tliis  is  not  fufficient, 
by  that  of  a  water-batli,  or  an  oven  moderately  warm. 
The  thinner  juices  mr.y  be  gently  boiled  till  they  be- 
gin to  thicken,  and  then  treated  as  the  foregoing.  The 
procefa,  K^tmiA  infp'ijfation  ox  evaporation,  has  been  fpo- 
ken  of  .ihcady.  The  juices  of  fome  plants,  as  arum 
root,  briony  root,  orris  root,  wild  cucumhers,  5cc.  fe- 
parate,  upon  ftanding  for  fome  time,  into  a  thick  p.^rt, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom  ;  an  I  a  thin  aqueous  one, 
which  fwims  above  it  :  this  hll  is  to  be  poured  off, 
anl  the  firft  exficcated  by  a  gentle  warmth.  Prepara- 
tions of  this  kind  have  heen  ufually  called yifu/*;  that 
of  the  cucumber,  to  be  fpoken  of  in  its  place,  is  the 
only  one  which  praftice  now  retains. 

IndilTolublc  bodies,  mixed  with  water  into  a  thick 
confillence,  may  be  eafily  freed  from  the  grenteft  part 
of  it,  by  dropping  them  on  a  chdlhjlone.,  or  fome  pow- 
dered chalk  prcfled  into  a  fmooth  mafs,  which  readily 
imbibes  their  humidity.  Where  the  quantity  of  fluid 
IS  large,  as  in  the  edulcoration  of  precipitates,  it  may 
be  feuarateJ  by  decantation  or  filtration. 

We  before  obferved,  that  one  of  the  principal  cir- 
cumftances  favourins:  fermentation,  was  a  certain  de- 
gree of  moifture.  Exficcation  is  therefore  employed 
to  diffipate  humidity,  and  render  vegetables  thereby 
lefs  liable  to  thofc  changes  produced  by  a  kind  of  in- 
fentible  fermentation. 

Sect.  XI.     Commiiiviiou. 

■  CoMMiNUTiOK  is  the  bare  reduftion  of  folid  cohe- 

f  ,l,e  rtnt  bodies  into  fmall  particles  or  powder.  The  rwe- 
j  »f  thoiis  of  effecting  this  are  various,  according  to  the 
sdifs  texture  of  the  fubjcdV. 

"  Dry  friable  bojies,  or  fuch   as  are  brittle  and  not 

^.      very  hard,  and  mixtures  of  thefe  with  fomewhat  moift 
ones,  are  eafily  pulverifed  in  a  mortar. 

For  very  light  dry  fubllances,  rcfins,  and  the  roots 
of  tena.ious  texture,  ihe  m-  rtar  may  in  fome  cafes  be 
previoufly  rubied  with  a  little  fwcet  oil,  or  a  few  drops 
of  oil  be  occafionally  added  :  this  prevents  the  finer 
powder  of  the  firll  from  flying  oft",  and  the  others 
from  cohering  under  the  peltlc.  C  imphrir  is  commo- 
dioudy  powdered  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  reftified 
fpirit  of  wine. 

Tough  fubftances,  as  woods,  the  peels  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  &c.  are  mod  conveniently   rafped  ;    and 
foft  oily  bo.liee,  as  nutmegs,  paffed  through  a  grater. 
Vol.  XIV.  Parti. 
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The  comminution  of  tJie  harder  minerals,  as  cala-  E'.ements. 
mine,  cryrtal,  flint,  &c.  is  greatly  racilitated  by  ex-  '~'~v~~' 
tinftlon  ;  that  is,  by  heating  them  red-hot,  and 
quenching  them  in  water:  by  repeating  this  procefs 
a  few  times,  mod  of  the  hard  (tones  become  eafily 
pulverlfdble.  This  procefs,  however,  is  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  of  the  alkaline  or  calcareous  llones  ;  left, 
initead  of  an  infipid  powder,  wc  produce  an  acrimo- 
nious calx  or  lime. 

Some  metals,  as  tin,  though  ftrontjly  cohering  In 
their  n;itural  Hate,  prove  extremely  brittle  when  heat- 
ed, infomuch  as  to  be  ea.'ily  divided  into  fmall  particles 
by  dexterous  agitation.  Hence  the  offitinal  method 
of  pulveiifing  tin,  by  meltin:;  it,  and  at  the  inftant  of 
its  beginning  to  return  into  a  ftate  of  folidity,  briflcly 
(haking  it  in  a  v/oodcn  box.  The  comminution  of 
metals,  in  this  manner,  is  termed  by  the  metallurgifts 
granulation. 

On  a  fimilar  principle,  certain  falts,  as  nitre,  may 
be  rtduced  into  powder  in  large  quantity,  by  diffolving' 
them  in  Soiling  water,  fetting  the  folution  over  a  mo- 
derate fire,  and  keeping  the  fait  conftantly  Itirring  du- 
ring its  exficcation,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  particles,  dif- 
joined  by  the  fluid,  from  reuniting  together  into  larger 
mafTes. 

Powders  are  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  finenefs 
by  trlturatinj-,  or  rubbing  them,  for  a  length  of  time, 
in  a  mortar.  Such  as  are  not  difToluble  in  water,  or 
injured  by  the  admixture  of  that  fluid,  are  moiftened 
with  it  into  the  confiftence  of  a  pafte,  and  levigated 
or  ground  in  a  flat  fmonth  marble  or  iron  plate  j  or 
where  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  prepared  at  a  time,  ia 
mills  made  for  that  ufe. 

Comnriinutlon,  though  one  of  the  moll  fimple  opera- 
tions of  pharm.icy,  his.  In  many  cafes,  very  confider- 
ai  le  efieft.  Tlie  refinous  purgatives,  when  finely  tri- 
turated, are  more  eafily  foluble  in  the  animal  fluids,  and 
confequently  prove  more  cathartic,  and  lefs  irritating, 
than  in  their  grofler  ftate.  Crude  antimony,  which, 
when  reduced  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  difcovcrs 
little  mediciml  virtue,  if  levigated  to  a  great  degree  of 
fubAility,  proves  a  powerful  medicine  in  many  chroni- 
cal diforders. 

By  comminution,  the  heavleft  bodies  may  be  made 
to  float  In  the  lighteft  fluids  (c),  for  a  longer  or  IhorC- 
cr  time,  according  to  their  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
tenuity.  Hence  we  are  furnifhed  wi^h  an  ex,  elLnt 
criterion  of  the  finencfs  of  certain  powders,  and  a  me- 
thod of  feparatlug  the  more  fubtilc  p.irts  from  the  grof- 
fer,  diflinguifiied   by  tlic  name  of  eltUritkn  or  wqjl'tng 


Q-q 
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(c)  Some  attribute  this  effei'l  to  a  diminution  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  body  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
fuppofe  the  peculiar  virtues  of  certain  mc-dicines,  particularly  mercury,  to  be  in  great  meafure  owing  to  their 
{jravlty.  If  thefe  hypothtfes  were  jull,  it  (hould  follow,  that  the  mercurial  preparations,  by  l)eing  finely 
romminuted,  would  lofe  proportionably  of  their  cflicac)  ;  and  fo  indeed  mercurius  dulcis,  for  inftancc,  has 
been  fuppofcd  to  do.  But  exptiiencc  Ihowt,  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  ;  and  thjt  comminution  by 
no  means  lefTcns  but  rather  incrcafes  its  power:  when  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  fubtjity.  It  palTcs  readily 
into  the  ha!  it,  and  operates,  according  to  its  quantity,  as  an  alterative  or  a  (ialogogue ;  while  in  a  groffer 
■form,  it  is  apt  to  iuitatc  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  run  off  by  the  inteUincs,  without  being  conveyed  into 
'(he  blood. 
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'  SsCT.   XII,       PvSlON. 

Fufinthc       FusroN  h  ihe  tediiii'tion   of  folid  bo  !ic:s  into  a  flate 
refiuiSlion    of  fluidity  by  fire.     AlmoH:  all  ni:tural  fiiMlancvs,  tlie 
of  f<..;d  bo-  pare  earths   an.l  the  foli>l  parts  of  itnimals  and  vecfe 
des  incii  a  tables  ex-eptfd,  mtlt  in  proper  deereis  of  fire  j  fome 

flu'  (laic       .  1       L  L-l  .1-  •  •.  .  ,1 

bv  fiie.  '"  ^  *^T  g<^n"<^  neat,  while  others  require  ita  utinolt 
violence. 

Turpmline,  and  otUer  foft  refinous  fubft^nces,  li- 
quefy in  a  gentle  warmth  ^  wax,  pitch,  fiiiphiir,  and 
the  mineral  bitumens,  require  a  heat  too  ereat  fur  the 
h.ind  to  fiipport  ;  fixed  alkaline  fait,  common  fait, 
nitre,  require  a  red  or  alinoft  white  heat  to  mtlt 
them  ;  and  plafs,  a  full  white  heat. 

Among  metallic  fiibftances,  tin,  bifmutti,  and  lead, 
flort'  lonp;  before  ignition:  antimony  likewifc  molts  be- 
fore it  i?  vifibly  red-hot,  but  not  before  the  vc(L-l  fs 
foiifidi-rably  fo  :  the  rcj^ulus  of  antimony  demands  a 
njj'ch  ftrongrr  fire.  Zinc  begins  to  melt  in  a  red  htat; 
jrold  and  fi'ver  require  a  low  white  heat  ;  copper  a 
bright  white  heat ;  and  iron  an  extreme  white  heat. 

One  bo'ly,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  becomes  fome- 
times  a  mer.ftruum  for  another,  not  fufi'  le  of  itfclf  in 
the  fame  deijree  of  fire.  Thus  red-hot  filver  melts  on 
being  thrown  into  melted  lead  Icfs  hi/t  than  itfelf: 
and  thus  if  fteal,  he.-.ted  to  wliitencfs,  he  t,i!<.<.n.out  of 
the  furn  ice,  an  i  applied  to  a  roll  of  fulpSur,  the  fiil- 
phur  inftantly  liquefying,  occafions  the  Heel  to  -melt 
with  it  ;  hence  the  ckilyhs  cum  fu^phure  of  the  (hops. 
This  concrete,  neverthelef",  remarkably  impedes  the 
fufion  of  fome  other  metnls,  as  lead  ;  which  when 
tm  ted  with  a  certain  quantity  of  fulphur  is  fcaice  to 
be  pcrftftly  nudted  hy  a  very  llrong  fire.  Hence  the 
method,  dffcrihed  in  its  place,  of  purifying  zi;ic  ;  a 
metal  upon  which  fulphur  has  no  efFeft  from  the  lead 
fo  frequently  mixed  with  it. 

Sulphur  in  the  only  unmetallic  fu'.ftanr-e  which 
mingles  in  fufion  with  metals.  Eartliy.  faline,  and 
other  like  matters,  even  the  cilces  and  glatfes  prepared 
from  metals  themfclve;,  float  diltinft  upon  the  furiace, 
and  form  what  is  called  fcor'ia  or  drofs.  Where  the 
quantity  of  this  is  lirge  in  proportion  to  the  rrietal,  it 
is  moft  commodioufly  feparated  I  y  pouring  the  whole 
into  a  conical  mould :  the  pure  metal  or  regulus,  though 
fniall  In  quantity,  occupies  a  confi  lerahle  height  in  the 
lower  narrow  p'lrt  of  die  cone  ;  and  when  congealed, 
may  be  eafily  freed  from  the  fcoria  by  a  hammer. 
The  mould  (hould  !  e  previoufly  greafed,  or  rather 
fraoked,  to  make  the  metal  come  freely  out;  and  tho- 
roughly  dried  and  heated,  to  prevent  the  explofion 
which  fometlnies  happens  from  the  fudden  concadl  of 
melted  metals  with  moid  bodies. 

_  Sect.  XIII.     Calcjkatioh. 

Calcination  By  calcination  is  underftood  the  reduction  of  folld 
"^""'  °°" bodies,  by  the  means  of  fire,  from  a  coherent  to  a  pow- 
jT.eans  of  *^^''y  fta'^j  accompanied  with  a  change  of  their  quali- 
fire  from  2  ty  ;  in  which  lail  refpeft  this  procefs  differs  from  com- 
cohe'entto  minution. 

a  lowdery  'p^  jjjj^  j^^gj  belong  the  burning  of  vegetable  and 
chanires  animal  matters,  olherwife  called  ujiion,  imliieralion,  or 
•heir  qua-  concremation  ;  and  the  change  of  metals  into  a  powder, 
li'-y.  which  in  the  fire  cither  does  not  melt  or  vitrifies,  that 

is,  runs  into  glafs. 


The  metals  which  melt  before  ignition,  are  calcined  iluDtnt 

hy  keeplnir  them  in  fufion  for  fome  time.     The  fiee  ^— 

admifllon  of  air  is  e ffentially  necelfary  to  the  fuccefs  of 
this  operation  ;  and  hence,  when  the  furi'ace  of  the 
mttal  appears  covered  with  calx,  this  mull  be  taken  off 
or  raked  to  one  fii'.e,  otherwife  the  rtmain.'.er  excluded 
iiom  th^  air  will  not  undergo  the  change  intended. 
It  any  coal,  or  other  inrt  nnmble  mittcr  ivliich  does 
not  contain  1  mineral  acid,  be  fuffcrcd  10  fall  into  the 
veflcl,  the  eit  (^  cxpeclcd  from  this  operaii'.n  will  not 
be  produced,  and  part  of  what  is  already  cid.ined  will 
be  revived  or  reduced  ;  that  ia,  it  will  return  into  its 
metallic  torra  again. 

Thofe  metals  which  requite  a  ftrong  fire  for  fiifion, 
calcine  with  a  much  lefs  h.at  than  is  fu'Hcient  to  iiiake 
them  flow.  Hence  the  burning  or  fcoriticntion  o!  fnch 
iion  or  copper  veiTcls  as  are  long  expofed  to  a  con- 
fidcrable  fire  without  defence  tror.i  the  a.r.  Gold  and 
filver  are  not  calcinablc  by  any  degree  of  fire. 

In  c:dcination,  the  metals  vifibly  emit  (uines ;  ne- 
verthelefs  tiie  weight  of  the  calx  proves  greater  tfian 
that  of  the  metal  employed.  The  antimonijl  regulus 
gains  about  one  tkvcnlh  part  of  its  weig'it  ;  zinc 
lometimes  one  tenth  ;  tin  above  one  fixth  ;  and  lead 
in  its  converfion  into  minium  often  one  fourth 

The  calcination  of  met  llic  tcliis,  goLl,  filver,  and 
mercury  excepted,  is  greatly  promoted  by  nitre  This 
fait  expofed  to  the  fire  in  conjunilion  with  any  inflam- 
ma!le  fubiUncts,  extricates  their  inflammable  matter, 
and  burlls  with  it  into  fia^ne,  accompanied  with  a  iiif- 
fin^'  noife.  This  proctfo  is  ufually  termed  djlagranan 
or  detonation. 

All  the  met'.llic  calces  and  fcorix  are  revived  into 
their  metallic  (late  by  fufion  with  any  vcget  ible  or 
animal  infinmmabie  matter.  They  are  all  more  difH. 
cult  of  fufion  than  the  rtfpefkive  met  ds  themfclvcs  ; 
and  fcarctly  any  of  them,  iliofe  of  lead  and  bifaiuth 
excepted,  can  be  made  t.i  melt  at  all,  without  fome 
addition,  in  the  l^rongetl  file  that  can  be  produced  in 
the  common  furnaces.  The  additlonf^  cilled  //«x«,  em- 
ployed for  proaioting  the  fufion,  confid  chiefly  of  fixed 
alkaline  falts.  A  mixture  ot  alkaline  f<ilt  with  in- 
flammaMe  matter,  as  powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a 
reducing Jlux,  as  contributing  at  the  fame  time  £0  bring 
the  calx  into  tufion,  and  to  revive  it  into  metal.  Such 
a'  mixture  is  commonly  prepared  from  one  part  of 
nitre  and  two  parts  of  tartar,  by  grinding  them  well 
to./ethqj-,  fctting  the  powders  on  fire  with  a  bit  of 
coal  or  a  red  hot  iron,  then  covering  the  veflel,  and 
fuflering  them  to  dtflairrate  or  burn  till  they  are 
changed  into  a  black  alkaline  coaly  mafs.  This  is  the 
common  reducing  flux  of  the  chemills,  and  is  called 
from  its  colour  the  blick  Jlux.  Metallic  calces  of  fcoriae, 
mingled  with  twice  their  weight  of  this  compound, 
and  expofed  to  a  proper  fire  in  a  clcfe  covered  cru- 
cible, melt  and  refume  their  metaUicform;  but  though 
they  received  an  increafe  of  weight  in  the  calcination, 
the  revived  metal  is  always  found  to  weigh  confidcr- 
ably  lefs  than  the  quantity  from  which  the  calx  was 
made. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  all  thcfe  procelTes,. 
and  an  explanation  of  the  principles-  on  which  they 
depend,  fee  Chemistry /i/j^/m,  and  the  articles  them- 
fcWes  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 
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PHARMACY. 

Part  II.     PREPARATIONS  and  COMPOSITIONS. 
Containing  thofe  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias. 


Prepara- 
ttmis  ai;(t 
Conn  ofi- 

tions. 


Chap.  I.     The  more  Simple  Preparations. 
The  preparation  offomejuljlances  not  folubh  in  'water.  L. 

0  "COUND  thtfe  fubftancfs  firfl  in  a  mortar;  then, 
-*  pouring  on  a  little  Wi  ter,  levigate  them  on  ;i  h'ard 
and  pclifhed,  but  nor  c?lcarcoiis,  ilonc,  that  they  may 
be  niaJe  as  fine  as  poffible.  Dry  tSiis  powder  on  blot- 
ting-paper laid  on  chalk,  and  let  it  in  a  warm,  or  at 
Icall  a  dry,  place,  for  fome  days. 

In  this  iranuer  are  to  be  prepared, 

Amber, 

Antimony, 

Ciilan.ine, 

Ch;.Ik,' 

Cora!, 

Ovfter-lhells,  fiift  cleanfcd  from  their  impurities, 

Tiitty. 

Crabs  claws,  firft  broken  intofmall  piece?,  mud  be 
waflied  with  boiling  water  before  they  be  levigated. 

Verdcg.rifc  muft  be  prepared  in  t!ic  fame  manner. 

Where  large  quantiiieb  of  the  foregoing  powders  arc 
to  be  pr(.[)artd,  it  is  cuftomary,  Inilend  of  the  (lone  and 
mallet,  to  employ  han'J-mills  mnde  for  this  purpole, 
cimfilting  of  two  ftor.es;  the  uppermoft  of  which  tnrns 
horizontally  on  tlie  lower,  and  has  an  aperture  in  the 
middle,  for  fiijiplyin^'  frelh  matter,  or  of  returning  that 
which  has  alieady  palTed,  t.li  it  be  reduced  to  a  proper 
degree  of  fii)entf«. 

For  the  levigation  of  hard  bodies,  particular  care 
(hoiiM  be  taken,  whatever  kind  of  inftrumtnto  be  ufed, 
that  they  may  be  of  fuflicicnt  hardnefs,  othtrwift  they 
will  be  abraded  Ly  the  powders.  The  hematites,  a  hard 
iron  ore,  is  mod  conveniently  levigated  between  two 
iu/n  ph'.ncF  ;  for  if  the  fommon  levigating  Ifones  be 
I'ftd,  the  preparation,  w!  en  finiflicd,  will  eonlr.in  al- 
rnoft  ;.s  much  foreign  matter  from  the  iuilrument  as 
the  hematites. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  moiften  ftvetal  powders  in 
levigation,  with  rofc,  !ahii,  and  other  dillilled  waters  : 
i  thife,  ni  veithelcfi,  have  no  a.'.vaiit?ge  above  common 

water,  fince  in  the  fuhftqueht  exficcation  they  mull 
iH'ccirarily  exhale,  leaving  the  medicine  pofTeired  of  no 
oiler  virtnc  than  what  m  ght  be  eqi:ally  expected  trom 
it  when  prepared  with  the  cheaper  elemnit. 
.  S'ime  few  fubflances,  indeed,  a:e  more  a r!v:Tnta.;e- 
f  iifly  levigated  with  Ipir't  of  wine  than  with  water. 
Thus  bezonr  has  the  litrcen  colour  ufually  cxpeiScd  in 
this  coAly  prtpar.'.tion  confi'erably  improved  thereby. 
A  little  fp  rit  msy  be  added  to  li.e  other  aniiijal  fnh- 
{liincef,  it  the  wtalher  I  e  veiy  hot,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  tlnm  :ire  prtparei!  at  once,  to  prevent  tiieir  rim- 
ing ir.to  putrelaiition  ;  an  a-cident  whi  li  in  tliofc  cii- 
tumllances  fcmetints happens  when  they  are  levigated 
with  wpttt  oily.  Cr.ibs-tyes,  which  id)i  ilid  with  ani- 
mal geUtinous  matter,  arc  particularly  liable  lo  this 
incouvcnience. 


The  caution  given  above  for  reducing  antimony 
calamine,  and  tiilty,  to  the  greateft  fubtility  pofiible, 
demands  particular  attention.  The  tendcrnefj  o\  the 
parts  to  which  the  two  lall  are  ufually  applied,  re- 
quiies  them  to  be  perfeiflly  free  from  any  admixture  of 
giofs  irritating  particles.  The  firft,  when  not  tho- 
roughly commlmued,  might  not  only,  by  its  (h.  rp 
needle  like  fpiciila,  wound  the  ftoniacli,  but  likewife 
anfwers  little  valuable  purpofe  KS  a  medicine,  proving 
either  an  ufelefs  load  upon  the  vifcera,  or  at  bell  paf- 
fing  off  without  any  other  fenfible  cfFed.  than  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  grofTer  evacuations  ;  while,  if  redu.ed  to 
a  great  degree  of  finenefs,  it  turns  out  a  medicine  of 
confiderable  efficacy. 

The  moll  fuecelsful  method  of  obtaining  thefe  pow- 
deic  of  the  rcquilite  tenuity,  is,  to  wafh  off  the  finer 
parts  by  me.:na  ot  water,  and  continue  levig.'.tin^  the 
remainder  till  tbe  whole  become  fine  enough  to  remaia 
for  fon.e  time  fiifpcndcd  in  the  fluid  ;  this  procefs  is  re- 
ceived in  the  Edinbuigh  pharmacopoeia,  and  there  di- 
rected in  the  preparation  of  the  following  article. 

Prepared  antimony.     E. 

Let  the  antimony  be  firft  pounded  in  an  iron  mortar,  ot 
and  then  levigated  on  a  porphyry  with  a  little  water. 
After  this,  put  it  into  a  large  vefl'el,  and  pour  a 
quantity  of  water  on  it.  Let  the  veCel  be  re;  cat- 
e.lly  (haken,  that  the  finer  part  of  the  powder  may- 
be ciflukd  through  the  water;  tiie  liquor  is  then  to 
be  poured  off,  and  fet  by  till  the  powder  fettles. 
The  grofs  psrt,  which  the  water  would  not  take  up, 
is  to  be  further  levigated,  and  treated  in  the  famt: 
manner. 

By  this  method,  which  is  that  commonly  praftifcl 
in  the  preparation  of  colours  for  the  painter,  powders 
may  be  obtained  of  any  required  degree  of  tenuity; 
.nnd  without  the  leall  mixture  of  the  grofs  parts,  which, 
are  always  found  to  remain  in  them  after  long  conti- 
nued levigation  :  all  the- co.ii f>-r  matter  fettles  at  firfl, 
and  the  finer  powder  continues  fufpcnded  in  the  water 
longer  ind  longer,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  ita 
finenefs  The  f  ■.me  procefs  may  likewife  be  advan- 
tag<:oufly  applied  to  other  haid  pulverifable  bodies  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  or  artificial  preparation;;  of  them  j 
provided  they  be  not  foluble  in,  or  fpc^^ificUy  lit;hter 
tlian,  water.  The  animal  and  abforbenl  powders,  ciabs- 
claws,  crabs  eyes,  oyder-fhcllj,  rgg-flicUs,  chalk,  pearl, 
coral,  and  bey.oar,  are  not  well  a-  a;  ted  to  this  treat- 
ment ;  nor  indeed  do  they  require  it.  Thefe  fub'Un- 
ces  are  readily  foluble  in  acid  juices  without  much 
comminution:  if  no  acid  he  cont.uned  in  the  firil  pal", 
iages,  they  are  apt  to  concrete,  with  the  mucous  mat- 
ter ufiially  lo^^ged  there,  into  hjrd  indifibluble  mafies; 
the  jjreaier  degree  of  finenefs  they  aie  reduced  to,  the 
more  they  are  dlfpcfed  to  form  fuch  concretions,  and 
become  liable  to  obllruft  the  orifices  of  the  fmall 
vclTelti. 

Qjq  2  Frt' 
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Prepared  calamine.     E. 

Calamine  pre vioufly  calcined  for  the  ufe  of  ibofe  who 
make  braf*,  ie  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
antimony. 

Prepared  chalk. 

Chalk  61  ft  triturated,  and  then  frfqiicntly  wafhtd  with 
water,  till  it  imparts  to  it  neither  tafte  nor  colour, 
is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  antimony. 
As  caLminc  is  intended  for  external  iip;  lication,  nnd 
cften  to  parts  verj'  cafily  irrit.Tted,  too  much  pains  can- 
not be  bellowed  in  reducinii  it  to  a  fine  powder  ;  and 
the  frequent  wafhing  of  the  chalk  m.iy  have  the  effcft 
of  freeing  it  from  fomc  foreign  matters :  But  with  re- 
gard to  this  fuhftance,  the  after  part  of  the  proccfs,  if 
not  impro;'er,  is,  in  our  opinion  at  lead,  unneccfTary  : 
and  this  obfcrvstion  may  alfo  be  made  with  rcfpef)  to 
the  ocuii,  or  more  properly  lapilli  cancroruni,  which 
the  Edinburgh  college  ilirevit  to  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner. 

The  preparation  of  hog's  lard  and  mutton  fuel,     L. 

OA.       Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  melt  tliem  ever  a  flow  fire  ; 

then  feparate  them  from  the  membranes  by  ftrain- 

inp. 

Thefe  articles  had  formerly  a  place  alfo  among  the 
preparations  of  the  Edinburg'h  college:  But  now  ihey 
introduce  them  only  into  their  lift  of  the  materia  me- 
dica  ;  as  the  apottiecary  will  in  general  find  it  more 
for  his  intercft  to  purchafe  them  (bus  prepared,  than 
to  prepare  them  for  himfelf :  for  tlit  procefs  requires 
to  be  very  cautioufly  conduced,  to  prevent  the  fat 
from  burning  or  turning  black. 

The  purification  of  gum  ammoniacum.     L. 

^y  If  p^m  ammoniac  do  not  fcem  to  be  pure,  boil  it  in 
water  till  it  become  foft  ;  then  fqueeze  it  through 
a  canvas  bag,  by  means  of  a  prefs.  Let  it  remain 
at  reft  till  the  refinous  part  fubfidc ;  then  evaporate 
the  water  ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  evaporation 
reftore  the  refinous  part,  mixing  it  with  the  gum- 
my. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  purified  affafoetida  and  fuch 
Cke  gum  refins. 

You  may  alfo  piiiify  any  gum  which  melts  eafily, 
fuch  as  Giilbanum,  by  putting  it  in  an  ox-bladder,  and 
holding  it  in  boiling  water  till  it  be  fo  foft  that  it  can 
be  feparated  from  its  impurities  by  prefGng  through  a 
coarfe  liner,  cloth 

In  ftraining  all  the  gums,  care  (hould  be  taken  that 
the  heat  be  neither  great  nor  long  continued  ;  other- 
wife  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  more  aftive  vo- 
Fatile  matter  will  be  loft;  an  inconvenience  which  can- 
not by  any  care  be  wholly  avoided.  Hence  the  purer 
tears,  unftrained,  are  in  general  to  be  preferred,  for 
totcrna!  ufe,  to  the  ftrained  gums. 

As  an  additional  reafon  for  this  preference,  we  may 
add,  that  fonie  of  the  gum-refins,  purified  in  the  com- 
mon way,  by  folution  in  water,  exprtfiion  and  evapo- 
ration, are  not  fo  eafily  foluble  in  aqueous  menftrui 
after  as  before  fuch  depuration.  On  thefe  accounts 
this  procefs  is  entirely  omitted  l>y  the  EdinI  urgh  col- 
lege; and  in  every  cafe  where  a  gummy  refinous  fub- 
ftancc,  before  it  be  taken,  ij  to  be  difToived  in  waler, 
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it  may  be  as  eflVftually  freed  from  impurities  at  the 
time  of  folution  as  by  this  procefs.  And  when  it  i« 
to  be  employed  in  a  folid  ftate,  care  (liouU  be  taken 
that  the  purer  parts  alone  bo  fclefted. 

The  turning  of  hartjhorn.     L. 

Burn  pieces  of  hartlhotn  till  they  become  ptrfcftly 

white  ;  then  reduce  them  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

The  pieces  of  horn  generally  employed  in  this  ope- 
ration are  thofe  left  after  diftilLtion. 

In  the  burning  of  hartlliorn,  a  llrong  fire  and  the 
free  admiffion  of  air  are  neccn"ary.  The  potter's  fur- 
nace was  formerly  dircfted  for  the  fake  of  conveni- 
ence ;  hut  any  common  furnace  or  llovc  will  do.  If 
fome  lighted  charcoal  be  fpread  on  the  bottom  of  the 
grate,  and  above  this  the  pieces  of  the  horns  are  laid, 
they  will  be  burnt  to  whitenefs,  Hill  retaining  their 
original  form. 

Burnt  hartfhorn  is  not  now  confidcrcd  as  a  pure 
eartli,  having  been  found  to  be  a  compound  of  calca- 
reous earth  and  phofphorie  acid.  It  it  the  weakell  of 
the  animal  abforbents,  and  ia  difficultly  foluble  in 
acids ;  but  whether  it  be  of  equal  or  fupcrior  ufe  in 
diarrhoeas  to  more  powerful  abforbents,  muft  be  left  to 
obfeivation. 

The  drying  of  herbs  andjlowers. 

Let  thefe,  fpread  out  lightly,  be  dried  by  a  gentle 

heat.     L. 
Herbs  and   flowers  muft  be  dried  by  a  gentle  heat, 
from  a  ftovc  or  common  fire.     They  muft   be  takta 
in  fuch  quantities  at  a  time,  that  the  procefs  will  be 
fpcedily  finilhed  ;  for  by  this  means  their  medical 
powers  are   beft  preferved.     The  moft  certain  teft 
of  this  is  the  perfetl  prefcrvation  of  the  natural  co- 
lour :   but  the  leaves  of  cicuta,  and  of  other  plants 
containing  a  volatile   matter,    muft  be  immediately 
pounded,  after  being  dried,  and  afterwards  kept  in 
a  phial  with  a  ground  ftopper.     E. 
The  dlreflions  given  by  the  London  college  are  here 
Itfs  exphcit,  and  perhaps  lefs  proper,  than  thofe  of  the 
Edinburgh  college  :  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  drying  thefe  fubitances  haftily,  by  the  aid 
of  artificial  heat,  rather  than  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
In  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  the  only  caution 
requifite  is  to  avoid  burning  ;  and  of  this  a  fulEcicnt 
teft  is  afforded  by  the  prefervation  of  colour.     And 
the  dlreAIon  given  with  regard  to  cicuta  may  perhaps 
with   advantage  be  followed  with   moft  of  the  other 
flowers  and  herbs,  afterwards  to  be  exhibited  in  pow- 
der. 

The  purifying  of  honey.     L. 

Melt  the  honey  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  and  re- 
move the  fcum. 

The  intention  of  this  procefs  is  to  purify  the  ho- 
ney from  wax,  or  other  droffy  matters  that  have  been 
united  with  it  by  the  violence  of  the  prefa  in  its  fepa- 
r^.tion  from  ihe  comb,  and  from  meal  and  fuch  like 
ful'ftantes  which  are  fometimes  fraudulently  mixed 
with  it.  When  the  honey  is  rendered  liquid  and 
thin  by  the  heat,  thefe  lighter  matters  rife  freely  to 
the  furface. 

This  preparation  is  not  fo  neceffary  for  honey  that 
i»  to  be  ufed  »»  ao  arucle  of  diet,  at  for  that  which  is 

employed 
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erpploytd  in  ti.e  preparation  of  oxymtls :  hence  the 
Edinburgh  collej^f,  who  have  rcjefled  all  the  oxytntla, 
have  oraittid  this  procefs. 

^  The  preparation  of  miU'tpKis .      L.  E. 

The  miUipeds  are  to  be  inclofed  in  a  thin  canva?  clr th, 
and  fiifpended  over  hot  proof-fpirit  in  a  dofe  vclFcl, 
till   tl'.cy   be   killed   by  the   iteam,   and   rendered 
fi'iable. 
This  is  a  convenient  way  of  rendering  miliipeds  pul- 

verifable,  without  endangering  any  lofi  of  fugh  viitues 

ac  they  may  pofTefs. 

Tlie  direftions  given  liy  both  colltges  are  preciftly 

the  fame,  and  delivered  in  almoll  the  fame  words. 

The  exlraHion  o/ptilps.     L-  E. 

Unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  be  dry,  are 
to  be  boiled  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  v\attr  until  they 
become  foft :  then  prefs  out  the  pulp  through  a 
llrong  halr-fieve,  and  afterwards  boil  it  down  to  the 
confilience  of  honey  in  an  earthen  veilel,  over  a 
gentle  fire  ;  taking  care  to  keep  tlie  matter  conti- 
nually ftin-ing,  to  prevent  its  burning. 
The  pulp  of  caffia  iilhilaris  is  in  like  manner  to  be 
boiled  out  from  the  Iruifcd  pod,  and  reduced  after- 
wards to  a  proper  confiftencc,  by  evaporating  the 
water. 
The  pulps  of  fruits  tiiat  are  both  ripe  and  frefh,  are 
to  be  prtfl'ed  out  through  the  ficve,  without  any 
previous  boiling. 

In  the  cxirattion  of  pulps,  the  direftion  of  both 
colleges  fo  nearly  agree,  that  it  is  unncceflary  to  give 
a  feparatc  tranflation  of  each.  We  may  only  obferve, 
that  the  London  college,  inftead  of  fottening  the  fruits 
by  boiling;  there  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  direft 
them  to  ht  put  in  a  moift  place.  This  diredion, 
though  proper  in  fomc  cafes,  is  not  generally  the  laolt 
fui  table. 

Tie  drying  of /quills.     L.  E. 

Let  the  fquill,  cleared  from  its  outer  n<-in,  be  cut 
tranfverfely  into  thin  llices,  and  dried  with  a  very 
gentle  heat.  When  properly  managed,  the  fquill  is 
friable,  and  retams  its  bitternefs  and  acrimony. 
By  this  method  the  fquill  dries  much  fooner  than 
when  its  feveral  coats  are  only  feparatcd,  as  has  been 
ufually  dirtfted  ;  the  internal  part  is  here  laid  bare, 
but,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats,  it  i^  covered  with  a 
thin  fltin,  which  impedes  the  exhalation  of  the  moif- 
ture.  The  root  lofcs  in  this  proccfs  four  fifths  of  its 
original  weight ;  the  pans  which  exhale  appear  to  be 
merely  watery  :  fix  grains  of  the  dry  root  being  equi- 
valent to  half  a  dram  of  the  frtfii ;  a  circumftancc  to 
fcc  particulailv  regarded  in  the  exhibition  of  this  me- 
dicine. In  the  prtctding  editions  of  our  pharn^aco- 
paiss,  a  particular  caution  was  given,  not  to  ufe  an 
iron  knife  for  cutting  fquills,  hut  one  of  wood,  ivory, 
•r  bone  :  the  reafun  of  this  caution  is  f.iid  to  be,  not 
fo  much  that  the  fquill  would  receive  any  ill  quilities 
from  the  iron  ;  as,  that  its  acrid  juice,  adhering  to  the 
knife,  might  render  a  wound  received  by  it  extremely 
painful,  or  even  dangerous  :  but  as  no  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  fuch  an  accident,  the  direiflion  ap- 
pears uniKceiTary.     Dried  fq,uiUt  furnifh  us  with  a  me- 
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dicinc,  fometimes  advnntageoufly  employed  as  an  eme- Prcpai a- 

tic,  often  as  an  expedorant,  but  ftill  more  frequently ''on^  and 

as  a  powerful  diuretic.  Compofi- 

'^  tion». 

Tie  burning  of  fponge.  ^—^i/""" 

Beat  the  fponge,  after  cutting  it  in  pieces;  and,  when  jqj 
feparated  from  its  gritty  matter,  burn  it  in  a  chjfe 
iron  vefTcl,  until  it  becomes  black  and  friable  ;  af- 
terwards rub  it  to  a  very  fine  powder.  L. 
Put  the  fponge,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  an.i  well  freed 
from  adhering  earchy  matters,  into  a  clofe  earthen 
velTel.  Place  it  «n  the  fire,  and  let  it  be  ftirred 
frequently  till  it  become  Mack  and  frialile;  then  re- 
duce it  to  a  powder  in  a  glafs  or  marble  mortar. 
E. 

This  medicine  has  been  in  ufe  for  a  confidcrable 
time,  and  employed  againd  fcrofuloua  diforders  ana 
cutaneous  foulnefl'es,  in  ('ofes  of  a  f;ruple  and  upwards. 
Its  virtues  fetm  to  depend  on  a  volatile  fait  juit  form- 
ed, and  coaibined  with  its  own  oil.  It  the  fponge  be 
dillilled  with  a  ftrong  heat,  it  yields  a  large  proportion 
ot  that  fait  in  Its  proper  form.  The  fait  is  in  this  pre- 
paration fo  fat  extricated,  that  if  the  burnt  fponge  be 
ground  in  a  brafs  mortar,  it  corrodes  the  metal  fo  as 
to  coiitratl  a  difagreeable  taint,  and  foniet  nies  an  eme- 
tic quality. 

Bees,  earthworms,  and  other  animal  fubftances,  hive 
by  iome  betn  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  and  re- 
commended in  different  difenfes :  but  as  thefe  fub- 
ftances fall  much  fhort  of  fponge  in  the  quantity  of 
volatile  fjlt  producible  from  them  by  fire,  they  are 
probably  inferior  alfo  in  medicinal  efficacy.  Of  all 
the  animal  matters  that  have  been  tried,  raw  filk  is  the 
only  one  which  exceed*  or  equals  fponge,  in  the  pro- 
duce of  fait. 

A  good  deal  of  addrefs  is  requifite  for  managing 
this  proccfs  in  pcrfeStion.  The  fponge  fhould  be  cut 
fmall,  and  beaten  for  feme  time  in  a  mortar,  that  all 
the  ftony  matters  may  be  got  out,  which  compared 
with  the  weight  of  the  fponge  when  prep.-:red,  will 
fomctimes  amount  to  a  con(idera':le  quantity.  The 
burning  Ihould  be  difcontinued  a?  foon  as  the  matter 
is  become  thoroughly  black.  If  the  quantity  pnt  into 
the  velTel  at  once  be  laige,  the  outfide  will  be  fuffi- 
clently  burnt  before  the  infide  be  affected  ;  and  the 
volatile  fait  of  the  former  will  in  part  efcape,  beiojc 
that  in  the  latter  is  begun  to  be  formed.  The  bed 
method  of  avoiding  this  inconvenience  feems  to  be,  to 
keep  the  fponge  continually  llirring,  in  fuch  a  machini;: 
as  is  ufed  for  the  roafting  of  coffee. 

And  from  this  circumftance  the  iron  velTel  directed 
by  the  London  college  is  preferable  to  the  earthen  one 
direded  by  that  of  Edinburgh.  But  the  pounding  in 
a  glafs  or  marble  mortr,  direftcd  by  the  latter,  is  a 
neceffary  caution  which  the  former  college  have  omit- 
ted. 

The  purification  ofjlorax.     L. 

DilTolve  the  f\or:ix  in  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  ftrain        jq- 
the  folution;  afterwards  reduce  it  tea  proper thick- 
nefs  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Storax  was  formerly  directed  to  be  purified  by  meant 
of  water  ;  hence  it  was  A^\e&Jlyracii  collutiu  :  but  the 
ratihod  now  adopted  is  much  preferable,  for  the  aftivo 
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parts  of  he  Horax  trfBlly  dlffolvi;  in  fpirit  of  wine,  the 
impuiiticf  alone  being  left.  AnJ  .ib  thefe  active  p:irt8 
do  not  rife  in  I'.illillation,  the  fpirit  in..y  be  again  le- 
covered  By  diftiilaiion. 

Pu'fied  JiUngt  of  iron.      E. 

i^pply  a  ma^ntt  to  a  fieve  phced  on  filincr«  of  iron,  fo 
that  tlie  tilings  may  be^aitiafted  nj^wards  through 
the  licve. 

Kiift  of  iron,  commonly  caIled_/ZraT)//ijj  of  iron,  pre- 
pared,    li. 

Set  purified  filinsfB  oF  iron  in  a  mold  phcf,  that  they 

n:;iy  turn  to  rutt,  which  is  to  be  ground  into  an  im- 

paloaijlc  powder 

The  (Iciinfing  of  iron  filings  by  mens  o'' a  msgnet 
IS  very  tedions,  and  docs  not  anfwer  fo  well  as  i!'if;ht 
be  expelled;  for  if  thev  ^re  rnfty,  they  will  not  be  at- 
tracttd  1  y  it,  or  not  fufTiciently:  nor  will  they  by  this 
means  be  entirely  freed  from  br:'.f?,  copper,  or  other 
metallic  fiibtlances  which  may  a'ihcre  to  them.  It 
appears  from  the  experiments  of  Hencktl,  that  if  iron 
be  rr.ixed  by  fufion  with  even  its  own  weight  of  any* 
of  the  otlier  mrtalu,  rcfjnlus  ef  antimony  alone  except- 
ed, the  compound  will  be  vigotoufly  attriiftrd  !)y  the 
loadftone.  ^he  rnlt  of  iron  is  to  l»c  procured  at  a 
moderate  r?.le  from  the  dealers  in  iron,  tree  rrom  any 
impurities  except  fuch  as  may  be  walhed  off  by  wa- 
ter.. 

The  ruft  of  iron  is  by  f.ime  preferred  as  a  medicine 
to  the  calris  or  croci  made  I  y  a  ilrong  file.  Hoff- 
man Tilatcs,  that  he  has  frequently  given  it  with  re- 
marlcable  fucccfs  in  obftinate  chlorotie  cafes  accompa- 
nied with  extefrive  headachs  an.i  other  violent  fymp- 
toms  ;  and  that  he  ufunlly  joined  with  it  pimpinella, 
arum  root,  and  fait  of  iart:ir,  with  a  little  cinnimon 
and  fugar.  The  dofe  is  from  four  or  five  jt^ains  to 
twenty  or  thirty  ;  fonie  hnve  gone  a?  far  as  ft  dram  : 
but  all  the  preparations  of  this  metal  anfwer  beft  in 
imall  dofes,  which  Ihould  rather  be  often  repeated  than 
enlarged. 

Scales  of  iron  purified.    E . 

Let  the  fcales  of  iron,  wliich  may  be  hid  at  the  anvils 
of  the  workmen,  I  e  purified   l/y   the  magnet  ;   for 
the  m:>fj!iet    only   attracfo    the    fmalier   and    purer 
part>,  lepviiig-  the  more  thick  and  impure  behind. 
'1  his  is  ptrhips  of  all   the  forms  the   moft  eligible 
for  obt.-'.ining  the  ;  ure  matter  in  fuch  a  divided   ilate 
as  to  render  it  eafily  afte^i  on  by  different   menftriia  ; 
and    the   mode   ot    purification    here   propofed   is   not 
only  very  effeClualj  but  alio  very  eafily  put  into  prac- 
tice. ' 

The,  extraciion  of  mucilage.     Gen. 

Boil  the  gums   or  mii'-ilarinous  feeds  in  a  fuffictent 
qu-ntily  of  water  till  it  becomes  vifcid,  nearly  refcm- 
b!in  '  tie  white  of  :in  eg;^  ;  and  then   llrain   it  by 
prefTure  throneh  a  linen  c]oth. 
By  this  mea  R  vcjetibje  mu  ilat^e  miy  be  eafily  ob- 
tained from  many  different  fubftancts  in  its  pure  Itate. 
Anl  alt'.ough  this  procels  is  not  diredlei  in  our  phar- 
macopotias,  yet  we  think  that  it  might  with  advantage 
be  adopted. 
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Of  Ccnferves» 


Ci'Pipoii-. 

CoKsERVES  arc  compofitions  of  recent  vegetable  _1 

matters  and  fugir,  beaten   together  into   an  uniform        iog 
mafs. 

This  management  is  introduced  for  preferving  cer- 
tain fimples,  un  'r'cd,  in  an  agrcealle  lorm,  with  as 
little  alteration  a-  poffi'  Ic  in  their  native  virtues  ;  an  1 
to  foa.e  lubjefts  it  is  very  advrnt  .gcoully  I'pplied.  Ve- 
geia!.le.«,  whofe  virtues  are  loll  or  delltoyed  by  dry- 
in;!;-,  may  in  this  form  *■  e  kept  uninjured  tor  a  ien.th 
of  time  :  for,  by  carefully  fecurin^  the  mouth  of  the 
containin;;  vedel,  the  alteration,  ;ib  well  as  ilinipat'oii, 
ot  their  active  principles,  is  generally  prcvenied  ;  and 
the  fugtr  preferves  them  fiom  the  corruption  which 
juicy  vegtta'./lcs  would  othtrwifc  undergo,  riierc  are, 
Loi'  ever,  fiindry  v^gct^Hes  whofe  virtues  are  impaired 
by  this  treatment  Muciiajinous  fubilanccs  by  long 
lying  with  fugir,  become  lefs  glutni'iis;  and  allrin- 
gtnts  become  Icifi'ily  fofter  on  tlie  palate.  Many  of 
the  fragrant  flowers  are  of  io  tender  and  delicate  u 
texture,  as  alinoil  entirely  to  lofe  their  peculiar  quali- 
ties on  being  beaten  or  '  ruKed. 

In  general,  it  is  oi'vioii-,  that  in  this  form,  on  account 
of  the  li'ge  admixture  ot  fugar,  fubftances  of  confi- 
der.-.ble  artiviiy  can  ahme  le  taken  to  a '.vantage  aa 
medicines.  And,  indeed,  i  onferves  are  at  prcf<.nt  con- 
fii'.ered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to  medicines  ot  greater 
effi'.acy,  or  as  inteimtdia  lor  joining  them  together. 
They  arc  very  convenient  for  reducing  into  bolufcs  or 
pill,,  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  mercuiiii.<  dulcis, 
the  calces  of  iron,  and  other  mineral  preparations. -which, 
with  liquid  or  lefs  confilleut  matters,  as  fyrups,  will 
not  cohere. 

The  Ihops  were  formerly  encumbered  with  mr.ny 
ronferves  altoi. ether  iufi^mficant ;  the  few  now  retained 
have  in  general  either  an  agreeai  le  flavour  to  recom- 
mend them,  or  are  capable  ot  aniwering  fome  ufijful 
"purpofes  as  medicines.  Their  common  dofe  is  the 
I  ulk  of  a  uutme>i,  or  as  much  ai>  can  be  ttken  up  at  ,■ 

once  or  twice  upon  the  point  of  a  knife.     Tlieie  is  in 
general  no  j  .eat  danger  of  exceeding  in  thio  particular. 

Conferees  ofiuoodforrel; 

fa  worm-ivo^d ; 
the  red  rofe  ; 
the  outer  rind  of  the  Seville  orange.      L. 

Plutk  the  kaves  from  the  llalks,  the  unblown  petsis 
from  the  cups,  taking  otV  the  hctls.  '1  akt  c.ff  the 
outer  rind  of  the  oranges  by  a  grater  ;  then  heat 
each  ot  theni  with  a  wrorfcn  fePile  in  a  marble  nut'; 
tar,  firft  by  ih.*infelves,  afterwards  with  three  times 
their  weight  of  double  refined  fugar,  until  ihey  be 
mixed. 

Conferves  of  the  frrfh  leaves  of  mini  ; 
red  riiji  s  not  blovin  ; 

the  outer  rind  of  Srvil/e  oranges  rafped  off'bjf 
a  graltr.      E. 

Thefe  are  direfted  to  be  prepr.red  with  triple  their 
weigl.t  of  fugar  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  crnfcrvcs 
of  the  London  college.  The  fugar  fhould  be  pen:  d- 
ed  by  itlell,  and  palfed  throneh  a  ficve  before  it  be 
niixcd  with  the  vegetable  mats;  for  without  this  it 

canuot 
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cannot  he  properly  Incorporated,     Rofe  bu^s,    an^I 
f;>me  otlier  vegetables,  arc  prc-pr.red  for  rnixinJ  with 
fugar  by  a  fmail  wooden  mill  contiivtrii  tor  that  piir- 
_  pofc. 

In  t!ie  fitme  manner  con ftrvea  may  be  prepared  from 
niary  other  vegetables.  Bi:t  bcfides  the  conftrvcs  for 
which  general  dirtrftions  a-e  given/ tli^re  are  other?, 
for  which,  either  on  account  ot  the  particular  mode  of 
prepar.ition,  or  of  the  proportion,  our  ph?.rniatopo;i  :s 
have  thought  it  ne-ctfTary  to  give  particular  diicftionf. 
But  before  taking;  notue  of  thefe,  it  is  necclfsry  to 
mention  the  medical  properties  of  the  confervej  above 
enumerated. 

Coi'ferve  of  the  Itaves  of  wootiforrel.     L. 

'^9  This  is  a  very  elegant  and  grateful  conferve  ;  in  tafte 

if  is  lightly  acidulous,  with  a  peculinr  flavour,  which 
fome  conicare  to  that  oi  green-tea.  It  is  taktn  occa- 
fii,nj!ly  for  quenching  third,  and  cooling  the  mouth 
an.!  fauces,  in  diftempcrs  where  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  much  inoreafed. 

Coiijirve  of  the  tnps  of  fa  tuormiuriod.      L. 

110  The  conftrve  of  worm  wool  has  been  celebrated  in 

dropficB  :  Matthiolusi  relates,  that  fcvtral  perfona  were 
cured  by  it  of  that  diller..pcr  without  the  affiitance  of 
any  other  medicine.  Where  the  difcrder  in.'.ced  pro- 
ceei'.s  Irom  a  iimplc  laxity  or  fliccidlty  of  the  foliia, 
the  continued  ule  of  this  medicine  may  be  of  fome  fcr- 
vice  ;  as  it  appe;irs  to  be  an  eleg.int  n.ild  corroborant. 
]t  is  dirtfttd  to  he  given  in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce 
ibout  three  hours  before  meals. 

Conferve  of  the  budj  of  red  rofes.      L,.  E. 

,,f  This  is  a  very   agreeable  and   ufeful  ronftrve.     A 

dram  or  two  difTolvi-d  in  warm  milk  are  frequently 
given  as  a  1  ght  ai^ringent,  in  wiaknefs  of  theltomach, 
ani"  likewife  incou.rhs  and  phthifical  complaint.;.  In  the 
German  ephemerides,  examples  are  vtiMteJ  of  very 
dangerous  ;>hthif  s  cure.!  by  the  continued  ufe  of  this 
medi  ine  :  In  one  of  thefe  cafes,  twenty  [ounds  of  the 
conferve  were  taken  in  the  f;)aee  of  a  month  ;  and  in 
anoti  cr,  upvvards  of  thirty.  Kiverius  mentions  feve- 
ral  other  inllanccs  of  this  kind.  There  is,  however, 
nuich  room  for  fallacy  in  fuch  obfervation"  ;  as  phlhlhs 
I. as  not  at  all  times  been  accurately  di  linguilbtd  fro'u 
obllin"te  catarrhs,  and  fome  other  afTeAions ;  the  anti- 
fcptic  property  of  the  fug.ir  m.iy  perhaps  have  fome 
fliare  in  the  cffcdt. 

Conferve  of  (he  yellonu  r'lnd  of'Stvil/e  orange-peel.     L.  E. 

This  cdnfcrve  is  a  very  elegant  one,  containing  .nil 
the  virtues  o\  the  peel  in  a  form  fufficlently  agrccaLle, 
both  with  regard  to  the  dofe  and  the  convenicncy  of 
taking.  It  isa  pleafant  warm  llomachic  ;  and  with  this 
intention  is  frequently  ufcd. 

Cunfrve  of  the  leavei  of  fpearmhit .  E. 
The  conferve  of  mint  retaini  the  tafte  and  virtues 
of  the  her!>.  It  is  givei,  in  weaknefs  of  the  llomach 
and  retchings  to  vomit  :  jnd  frequently  does  fervice  in 
fome  cafis  ot  this  kind,  where  the  warmer  and  more 
«ftive  preparations  of  mint  would  be  lefa  proper. 

Conferve  of  arum. 
Take  of  the  frelh  root  of  aruna  biuifed,  half  a  pound  ; 
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double  refined   fugar,  a  pounJ  and  a  half.     Ber.t  T'l'Tsra- 
them  to  jethcr  in  a  mortar.  J^"""  ^"^^ 

The  root  of  arum,  in  its  recent  ftate,  is  a  fubftance,;'""'"^'' 
of  gre;t  adivity  ;  but  this  activity  ii»  ahuoll. entirely  _y_^ 
I(jll  on  drying.  Hence  the  compcunJ  powder  which 
had  formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias  is  now  re- 
jet'lcd.  Ani  as  neither  water  nor  fpirit  extract  its 
.-iftlvity,  this  conferve  is  perhaps  the  beil  form  in  which 
it  cun  be  pteferved  in  our  Ihops.  It  may  be  given  to 
adults  in  tiofes  of  a  dram. 

Conferve  of  hips.     L.. 

Take  of  pulp  of  ripe  hips  one  pound  ;  double  refined 
fugsr,  powdered,  twenty  ounces.  Mix  them  into 
a  conferve. 

The  conferve  of  hips  is  of  fome  efteem  as  a  foft 
cooling  rcllrin.^cnt  ;  three  or  four  drams  or  more  are 
given  at  a  liri'c,  in  bilious  flaxes,  fh.irpnefs  of  urine, 
and  hot  indifpofitions  of  the  (lomacii  :  A  good  deal 
of  crire  is  rfijuilite  on  the  part  of  the  apothecary  in 
making  this  conferve  :  the  pulp  is  apt  to  carry  with  it 
foinc  ot  the  prickly  hires,  with  which  the  infiJe  of  the 
truit  is  line  i  ;  if  theic  be  retained  in  the  conferve,  they 
will  irritate  the  llomach,  fo  as  to  occalion  vomiting. 

Conferve  of  floes.    L.  E. 

Put  the  floes   in   water  upon   the   fire  that  they  may 

fofttn,  taking  care  that  they  be  not  broken  ;  then, 

the  floes  beiutC  taken  out  of  the  water,  prefs  out  the 

pulp,  and   mix   it    with   three  times   its  wei^'ht  of 

d'  u!  le  refined  fug.ir  into  a  conferve. 

This  preparation  is  a  gentle  aihingent,  and  may  be 

given  as  fuch  in  the  dofe  of  t.co  or  three  dra!n6.    The 

decree   of  itn   allringency  will   vary  according  to  the 

maturity  of  the  lloes,  ani  the  length  of  time  for  which 

the  conferve  has  been  kept. 

Conferve  of  fjuills. 

Take  of  .''refli  fqulUs,  one  ounce  ;  double-refined  fugar, 

five  cmnces.     Beat  them  together  in  a  mortar  into 

a  conferve. 

This  conferve  Is  direftcd  to  be  prepared  in  a  fmall 
quaniity,  to  guard  againft  its  varying  in  llrength.  It 
may  be  given  to  adu*ts  from  halt  a  dram  to  two 
fcniples,  efpecially  wh.n  ticlh. 

but  the  conferve  of  fquills  is  a  more  uncertain  and 
lefs  agreeable  mode  of  exhibiting  thi.s  article,  than  the 
powder  <.f  the  dried  root,  parti,  ularly  when  made  into 
pills,  or  given  in  the  form  of  bolus  with  any  other  con- 
ferve. 
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Conftrve  of  chervil.     Succ. 

Take  of  frefli  leivcs   of  chervil,  double  refined  fugar,      nS" 
each  equal  parts.     Beat  them  together  into  a  con- 
ferve. 

Chervil  has  by  fome  been  extolled  a.s  an  ufeful  diu- 
retic ;  and  this  Is  perhaps  one  of  the  molt  pleafant 
forms  under  which  it  can  be  exhibited. 

Conferve  of  millipeJs.      Brun. 

Take  of  live  mlUipeds,  one  pound  ;  double-refined  fu-      ug 
gar,  two  pounds  and  an  half.     Beat  them  together 
into  a  conferve. 
If  the    m  lliptds   poffefs  thofe  virtues  which  fome 

have  alleged,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bul  forms  un- 
der 
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der  which  they  can  Lc  exhibited.  And  hy  children, 
to  whom  they  are  frequently  prefcribed,  it  may  he 
eafily  taken,  when  other  forms  cannot  ht  introduced. 

■*  Vllr'ioIjttJ  conferve  of  rofes.     Brun. 

To  each  pound  of  the  conferve  of  rofca  add  two  drams 

of  the  diluted  vicriolic  arid. 

This  may  be  in  fome  cafes  an  ufcful  means  of  in- 
crfafing  fomewhat  the  aftrinjrency  of  the  conferve  of 
rofes  :  But  tor  tb.e  purpofes  for  whi  h  the  vitriolic 
acid  is  in  jrentral  employed,  the  quantity  that  can  thus 
be  introduced  is  too  inconfiderable  to  be  of  much  fcr- 
vice. 

Chap.  III.     Of  Juices. 

JiMCrs  are  obtained  from  the  fu:culent  parts  of 
plants,  by  including  thcra,  after  bein^r  properly  cut, 
bruifcd,  &c.  in  a  hiir  ba^,  and  prtfling  them,  between 
wooden  chetlc?,  in  the  common  fcrevv  prefs,  as  long  as 
any  liquor  exudes. 

The  harder  fruits  require  to  be  previoufly  well  beat- 
en or  ground  ;  but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderately 
bruifed,  for  if  thefe  are  over  bruifed,  a  large  quantity 
of  the  herbaceous  matter  will  be  forced  out  along  with 
the  juice.  Hempen  or  woollen  bngs  are  apt  to  com- 
municate a  difagreeablc  flavour  ;  the  threads  of  thefe 
likewifc  fwell  in  proportion  as  they  imbibe  itioifture, 
Co  as  in  great  meafure  to  prevent  the  free  percolation 
of  the  juice. 

The  fluids  thus  extrafted  from  fucculent  fruits,  both 
of  the  acid  and  fweet  kind,  from  moft  of  the  acrid 
herbs,  aa  fcurvy-jfrafa  and  water- crefTes,  from  the  acid 
herbs,  as  forrel  and  wood  forrrl,  from  the  aperient  lac- 
tcfcent  plants,  as  dandelion  and  hawkwecd,  and  from 
■fundry  other  vegetables,  contain  great  part  of  the  pe- 
culiar tatte  and  virtues  of  the  refpeclive  fubjeds.  The 
juices,  on  the  other  hand,  extrafted  from  moft  of  the 
aromatic  herbs  as  thofe  of  mint  and  the  fragrant  Tur- 
key balm,  commonly  called  balm  of  Gi/eaJ,  havefcarce- 
ly  any  thing  of  the  flavour  of  t!:e  plants,  and  feem  to 
differ  little  from  decoftions  of  them  made  in  water 
boiled  till  the  volatile  odorous  p-'.rts  have  been  diffip-Ued. 
Many  of  the  odoriferous  flowers,  as  the  lily,  violet, 
hyacinth,  not  only  impart  nothing  of  their  fragrance 
to  their  juice,  but  have  it  totally  deftroyed  by  the  pre- 
vious bruiling.  From  want  of  fufRcient  attention  to 
thefe  particulars,  praftitioners  have  been  frequently  de- 
ceived in  the  effefts  of  preparations  of  this  clafs  :  juice 
of  mint  has  been  often  prefcribed  as  a  ftomachic,  tho' 
it  wpnts  thofe  qualities  Ly  which  mint  itfelf  and  its 
other  preparations  operate. 

The  juices,  thus  forcibly  preflTcd  out  from  plants, 
differ  from  thefe  which  flow  fpontaneoufly,  or  from 
incifions  ;  tt  efe  laft  confilling  chiefly  o'  fuch  fluids 
as  art  not  difFufed  through  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
vegetable  fubjcft,  but  elaborated  in  diftinft  veffel«,  or 
fecreted  into  paiticular  receptacles.  From  poppy  heads, 
/lightly  wou'-.ded,  there  ittuts  a  thick  milky  liquor, 
which  dries  by  a  moderate  warmth  into  opium  ;  wliilrt 
the  juice  obtained  from  them  by  preffure  is  of  a  dark- 
green  colour,  and  far  weaker  virtue. 

Juices  newly  exprcffcd  are  generally  thick,  vifcid, 
and  very  impure  :  Cy  colature,  a  quantity  of  grofs 
matter  is  feparated,  the  juice  becomes  thinner,  limpid, 
and  better  fitted  for  medicinal  purpofes,  though  as  yet 
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not  entirely  pure  :  on  ftaniinp,  it  becomfs  again  tur-  ' 
bid,  and  apt  to  run  into  a  fermentative  or  putretaftive''""" 
ftate.     Cljrilkation  with  whites  of  egijs  lend  rs  the ,  ,"'' 
juices  more  perfectly  fine  ;  but  there  are  few  that  will 
bear  this  treatment  without  a  manifeft  injury  to  their 
flavoCr,  tafte,  and  virtue. 

The  moft  cffeclual  method  of  purifying  and  pre- 
fcrving  thefe  liquors,  is  to  let  the  ftrainej  ju'ces  ftand 
in  a  cool  place  till  they  have  depofitcd  ttieir  grolfer 
feces,  and  then  gently  pafs  them  feveral  times  through 
a  fine  ftralner  till  perfectly  clear;  when  about  a  fortieth 
part  of  their  wciqht  of  good  fpiiit  of  wine  may  be 
added,  and  the  whole  fuffered  to  ftani  as  before  :  a 
frelh  fediment  will  now  be  dcjiofited,  from  which  the 
liquor  is  to  1  e  poured  off,  ftrainel  again,  and  put  into 
fmall  bottles  which  have  been  walhtd  with  fpirit  and 
dried.  A  little  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  the  furface,  fo 
as  very  nearly  to  fill  the  bottlt?,  and  the  mouths  clo- 
fed  with  leather,  p^pe^,  or  ftopped  with  ftrav,  as  t!ie 
flafks  in  which  Florence  wine  is  brought  to  u%  :  this 
ferves  to  keep  out  duft,  and  fuffers  the  air,  which  ia 
procefs  of  time  arifes  from  all  vegeta'^le  liquors,  to 
efeape  ;  which  air  would  oti.erwife  endanger  the  burft- 
ing  of  the  Lotties ;  or,  being  imbibed  afrelh,  render 
their  contents  vapid  and  foul.  The  bottles  are  to  be 
kept  on  the  bottom  of  a  good  cellar  or  vault,  placed 
up  to  the  necks  in  fand.  By  this  method  fame  juices 
may  be  preferved  for  a  year  or  two  ;  and  others  for  a 
much  longer  time. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  there  are  great 
differences  in  juices,  in  regard  to  their  beinj  accom- 
panied in  the  exnrefTion  with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjcds. 
There  are  equal  differences  in  regard  to  their  prefcrving 
thofe  virt'ics,  and  this  in1epcnc!ently  of  the  volatility 
of  the  aflive  matter,  or  its  difpofition  to  exhale.  Even 
the  volatile  virtue  of  fcurvy-grafs  mny  by  the  above 
method  be  preferved  almoft  entire  in  its  juice  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  :  while  the  aftive  parts  of  the  juice  of 
the  wild  cucumber  quickly  feparate  and  fettle  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  the  fluid  part  inert.  Juices  of  arum 
root,  iris  root,  bryony  root,  and  fundry  other  vege- 
tables, throw  off  in  like  manner  their  medicinal  parts 
to  the  bottom. 

Compound  juice  of  fcurvy-grafs. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  garden  fcurvy-grafs  two  pints ;      .j, 
brook  lime  und  water-cvcffes,  of  each  one  pint  ;  Se- 
ville oringes,  twenty  ounces  by  meafure.  Mix  them, 
and,  after  the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  li- 
quor, or  ('rain  it.  L. 
Take  of  juice  of  garden   fcurvy  grafs,  water-creffes, 
both  expreffed  from  the  frefli  herbs,   Seville  oranges, 
of  each  two  poun-^.s  ;  fpirituous  nutmeg-water,  half 
a  pound.     Mix  them  and  let  them  fl:and  till  the  fe- 
ce?  have  fubfided,  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  E. 
By  this  formula  the  Edinburgh  college  have  rejeft- 
the  briK)k  lime  and  the  fugar  of  their  former  editions. 
The  fugar  was  certainly  a  very  improper  addition ;  for 
though  it  may  preftrve  dry  vegetable  matters,  yet  when 
added  to  juices  largely  impregnated   with  watery  and 
mucilaginous  matter,  it  would   no  doubt  furntfh  that 
very  principle  moll  favourable  to  the  produftion  of  the 
vinous  fermentation.     For  the  compound  horfe-radifli 
water  they  have  fubftituted  the  fpirituous  water  of  nuc- 
megs  :  Befides  that,  this  water  baa  the  fame  property 
8  of 
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of  preferving  the  juices  from  fermentation  ;  it  is  alfo 
much  more  7,greealile  to  the  palate,  and  will  make  the 
juices  fit  eafier  on  the  ftomach. 

The  London  college  have  retained  nearly  their  for- 
mer tbrmiila,  giving  it  only  a  more  proper  name. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  of  csnIiJcrahle  nfe  for 
the  purpofes  exprelTed  in  the  title  :  the  orange  juice 
is  an  excellent  afliilant  to  the  fcurvy-grafs  and  other 
acrid  antifcorbutics  ;  which,  when  thus  mixed,  have 
been  found  from  experience  to  produce  much  belter  ef- 
h£ia  than  when  employed  by  themfelves.  Thefe 
i'uices  may  be  taken  from  an  ounce  or  two  to  a  quarter 
of  a  pint,  two  or  three  times  a-day  :  they  generally 
increafe  the  utinary  fecretion,  and  fometimes  induce 
a  laxative  habit.  Prcferved  with  the  cautions  above- 
mentioned,  they  will  keep  good  for  a  confiderable  time; 
though,  whatever  care  be  taken,  they  are  found  to  an- 
fwer  better  when  frelh  ;  and  from  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
ferving them  fo,  they  have  of  late  been  very  much  laid 
afide,  efpecially  fince  we  have  been  provided  with  more 
convenient  and  ufeful  remedies. 

Insptssated  Juices. 

When  vegetable  juices,  or  watery  or  fpirituous  de- 
coftions  or  infnfions,  are  expofed  to  a  continue  1  heat, 
the  fluid  gradually  evaporating,  carries  off  with  it 
fuch  volatile  matters  as  it  was  impregnated  with,  and 
leaves  the  more  fixed  united  together  into  one  mafs. 
The  mafs  which  remains  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
exprefTed  juice  of  a  plant  is  called  'mfpHfated juice ;  from 
watery  decoftions  or  infufions,  an  extraH  ;  from  fpi- 
rituous tinftures,  a  refin,  or  ejfential  exiraft.  The  term 
extras  is  frequently  ufed  alfo  as  a  general  appellat/on 
of  all  the  three  kinds.  Infpiflated  juices  and  watery 
decoAions,  particularly  the  former,  when  evaporated 
no  further  than  to  the  confiftence  of  oil  or  honey,  are 
called  robs;  and  fpirituous  tinftures,  reduced  to  a  like 
confiftence,  are  called  balfams. 

What  relates  to  the  exprcffion  of  juices  has  already 
been  delivered,  with  the  moft  effectual  means  of  pre- 
ferving them  in  their  liquid  flate,  and  a  general  ac- 
count of  what  fubftances  do  or  do  not  give  out  their 
virtues  with  their  juices.  In  the  infpiffation  of  juices, 
there  is  further  to  be  confidered  the  volatility  er  fixity 
of  their  medicinal  parts  :  if  a  plant  loles  its  virtue, 
or  part  of  its  virtue,  in  being  dried,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  juice  muft  lofe  as  much  in  being  infpii'ated 
to  dryncfs,  how  gentle  foever  the  htat  be  with  which 
the  infpltration  is  performed.  It  Is  hkewife  to  be  oli- 
ferved,  that  the  medicinal  parts  of  fome  juices  are 
kept  in  a  ftate  of  perftA  folution  by  the  watery  fluid, 
fo  as  ta  be  completely  retained  by  it  after  the  liquor 
has  been  made  fine  by  fettling,  llraining,  or  other 
means  ;  while  the  medicinal  parts  of  others,  not  dif- 
foluble  by  watery  menlf  rua,  are  only  diffufed  through 
the  liquor  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feculencies  are, 
and  feparate  along  with  thefe  on  Handing. 

Infp'iJJalcd  juke  of  the  ehUr-berry.      L. 

Take  of  exprefTed  and  depurated  juice  of  elder-berries 
two  pints  ;  infpifTate  it  in  a  water  bath,  faturatcd 
with  fea-falt. 

Iiifp'lfated  juice,  commonly  called  rob  of  ildtr-ber- 

ries.     E. 
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Take  of  juice  of  ripe  elder-berries,  five  pounds  ;  puteftPfepara- 
fujar,  one  pound.  Evaporate  with  a  gentle  heat ''.'^"^*  *"^ 
to  the  confiften-je  of  pretty  thick  honey.  tioiis. 

This  preparation,  made  with  or  without  fugar,  —- ^  J 
keeps  well,  and  proves  a  medicine  of  confiderable  im- 
portance as  ;in  apeiicnt,  generally  promoting  the  na- 
tural excretions  by  flool,  urine,  or  fweat.  The  dofe 
is  from  a  dram  or  two  to  an  ounce  or  more.  A  fpoon- 
ful,  dilute!  with  water,  is  ufually  taken  in  comition 
colds  at  bed  time. 

Infpif tiled  juice  of  "wolfsbane.      E. 

Brulfe  the   frefh   leaves   of  aconitum  ;  and  including  J 

them  in  a  hempen  bag,  ifrongly  comprefs  them  in 
a  prefs,  fo  that  they  may  give  out  their  juice  :  let 
the  juice  be  evaporated  in  open  vcffels  in  a  water- 
bath,  to  the  conliflence  of  pretty  thick  honey  : 
An  empyreuma  is  to  be  avoided  by  conflantly  ftir- 
ring  the  mixture  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs. 
After  the  matter  has  become  cold,  let  it  be  put  up  in 
glazed  earthen  veffels,  and  moilfcned  with  rectified 
fpiritof-wine. 
In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  infpiffated  juices  of 
belladonna  or  deadly  nightfhadc,  and  hyofcyamus 
or  henbane. 

In  thefe  infpiffated  juices,  the  aftive  parts  of  the 
plant  are  obtained  in  a  concentrated  fl.ite,  and  in  a 
condition  which  admits  of  preparation  for  a  coiifide- 
rable  length  of  time.  They  fuinifh,  therefore,  a  con- 
venient form  for  exhibiting  thefe  articles  which,  in 
the  praftice  of  medicine,  are  perhaps  more  frequent- 
ly ufed  in  the  ftate  of  infpiflated  juice  than  any  other. 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  hyofcyamus, 
which  may  often  be  advantageoufly  employed  when 
opium  is  indicated,  but  difagiees  with  the  patient. 
But  aconite  and  belladonna  may  in  general,  with 
greater  advantage,  be  exhibited  under  the  lorm  of 
powder  made  from  the  dried  leaves. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  London  college  have 
given  no  place  to  thefe  articles.  We  cannot  how- 
ever help  thinking,  that  their  pharmacopceia  would  be 
enriched  by  introducing  not  only  the  articles  them- 
felves, but  likewife  thefe  preparations,  efpecially  as 
they  are  not  unfrequently  prefcribed  by  Britilli  prac- 
titioners. 


Infpiffated  juice  of  hemlock.     E. 

Having  exprefTed  the  juice  of  the  leaves  and  ftulks  of 
hemlock  when  flowering,  in  t!ie  fame  manner  as  di- 
retted  for  that  of  the  aconitum,  evaporate  it  to  the 
confiftence  of  pretty  thin  honey  ;  when  it  is  cooled, 
add  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant 
as  much  as  to  make  it  into  a  mafs  tic  for  forming 
pills.  Care,  however,  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  eva- 
poration proceed  only  to  fuch  length,  that  at  much 
of  the  powder  can  be  mixed  with  the  infpIfTated 
juice  as  flvall  make  up  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
mafs. 

A  preparation  fimilar  to  this  was  publifhed  at  Vien- 
na by  Dr  Stotrk,  who  recommends  it  as  an  efficacious 
refolvent  in  many  obftii.ate  dilorders,  where  the  com- 
mon remedies  avail  nothing.  He  obftrvcs,  that  frnall 
dofes  fliould  always  be  begun  with,  as  two  grains, 
made  into  a  pill  twice  a-day;  and  that  by  gradually 
Jl  x  iiicreafing 
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increafinfj  the  dofc",  it  may  be  given  to  two,  three,  or 
even  four  drarrs  ada\,  an  1  continnc'l  in  fiicli  quantities 
for  fevcral  weeks  :  tiiat  it  may  lie  xiL-d  in  fifcty  in  in- 
fancy, old  ape,  and   pregnancy  :  that  it  neither  acce- 
lerates nor  <!liliir!is  the  circuhtio;!  ;  neither  heats,  nor 
cools,  nor  afftcls   the   animal   fnnflionB  :  that   it  in- 
creafes  the  fecretions,  and    renders   the  month  moill ; 
feldom  purj;es ;  very    rarely    vomits ;  fometimcs  auir- 
nient*  pcrfpiration;  often  proiiuccs  a  copious  difcSa/^e 
of  vilcid   urine  ;  b'Jt    in    many    puitnts    docs   not  in- 
creafe  any  of  the  fci;'i  le  evacmtions :  th  t  it  removes 
obllruttioKS  an..'  their  confc-qutnces  ;   reliivfs  rlitiinia- 
tic  pains,  thoUuth  ot  long  continiian  e  ;   difrufles  fcir- 
rhous  tumors,  both   internal  and  external  j   and  cnres 
dropfies  and  coiifiimptions  procctduii^   from  fchirrho- 
fities  :   that  it   otten    dilfolves  catar.-.tt?,  or  llops  their 
progrtfs,  and    has   fometimes  removed  the  gutta  fere- 
na  :   that  inveterate  cutaneous   erup'ions,   fc:dd  heads, 
niali;;nant   ui-ers,  cancers,  the   mjlii^nant  fliior  albiis 
and  gonorrhoea  of  lonjj  ftiindin^,  obHinate  remains  of 
the  venereal  difeife,  and   caries   of  the   bones,  jjcne- 
rally  yield  to  it  :  that  for  the  moll  p'irt  it  is  neeefTary 
to  continue  thia  medicine   for   a  confiderable  time  be- 
fore the  cure   l.>c   efFcded,  or   much  benefit  perceived 
from  it  :  that  in  fome  cafes  it  failed  of  pi'inuf  any  re- 
lief;  that  he  met  with  fome   pi-ifons   who   could  not 
beir  its  efFei^s ;   :ind  that   conftc^uently  there  muft   be 
fome    latent    difference    in   the   habit,  the    dia.rnoftic 
figns  of  which  are   at  prcftnt  unknown  :  that  thou.jh 
It  is  by  no   means  inf-liiblc  any  more  than  other  me- 
dicines, yet  the  (jreit  number  of  deplorsble  cafe  that 
bave  been  happily  cured   by  it,  is   fufficicnt  to  recom- 
mend it  tq   fuither  trialj.     The   efficacy  of  this   nie- 
Jicine    is   confirmed    by   many   emineot  piaftitiontrs 
abroad  ;   though   the  triaN  hitherto  made  of  it  iu  this 
country  have  not   been  attended   with    much  fuccefs. 
Somewhat,  pe  haps,  may  depend  on  the  time  of  the 
plant's  being  (■gathered,  and  the  manner  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  extraft.      Dr   Stoeili   himfilf  takes  no- 
tice of  fome  mi!t:ike8  committed  iu  this  refpecl :  fome 
have  left  the  herb  in   a   hej])  for  feveral  days,  whence 
part  of  it  withered,  part  rotted,  and  the  juice  became 
thick   and    mucilaginous ;  others   have   taken   a   very 
large   quantity  of  the  juice,  and    l)oiled   it  down   in 
copper  vcfTels  with  a    '.{rest   heat  ;   by   which   means  a 
ftrong  fetor   wns  dilfufcd    to  a   confiderable   diltance, 
and  the  moft  efficacious  parts  difTipated  :  others,  with 
officious  care,  have  clarified   the  jin\-e,  and   thus  ob- 
tained a  black  tenacious  extradi,  recaim'ng  but  a  fni<dl 
degree  of  the   fpicific  fmell  of  the  plant.     The   ex- 
tract, duly  prepared,  acording  to  the  above  prefcrip- 
tion,   ie  of  a  grctnifh   brimn    colour,  and   a   very  dif- 
agreeable  fmtll,  like  that  of  mice.      But  ihouph  there 
be  reafon  to  believe   tbat   much   of  che   extraft   uied 
here  had  been  ill  prepared,   we  can   by  no  means  a.'.- 
mit    that    its    gmcral    intfficscy   was   o-.ving   to   this 
caufc  ;  for  though  th.*re  are  not  many  iollances  of  its 
difcovcrin^  any  vahiaMe   medicinal  powers,   there  are 
feveral   of  its  having   p.clivjty  enough,  even    in   fmall 
dofes,  to  produce  alarming  fynij-toms. 

Modern  praftice,  however,  feems  to  hold  a  nJddle 
place  ;  being  neither  influenced  by  the  extravagant  en- 
comiums of  Dr  Stoerk,  nor  frightened  by  the  wary 
fufpicirns  of  Dr  Lewie.  The  iufpiflated  juice  of  the 
litrelock  is  accordingly  given  with  freedom  in  a  great 
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variety  of  romplaints,   without   €>ur  experiencing  the  l'-i-p-.»ra- 
wonderful  clTeAs  afcribed  to  it  by  the   lormer,  or  th;-"'' _'  '''^l 
Itianeful  confequences  dreaded   by   the  litter.      Likcj,,,,.! 
other  preparations  of  this  valuable  herb,  it  is  no  doubt         ^    i^ 
a  verv  nfeful  addition  to  our  pbarmaeopocis  ;   nor  does 
its  ufe  f-em  to  be  more  hazardous  than  that  of  opium 
and  '^omc  other  narcotics. 

The  London  college  direA  the  infpifTatpd  juice  of 
ciruta  to  be  prepare  1  in  the  fame  m.anncr  as  that  of  the 
elderberry,  and  witliout  the  addition  of  any  o-  the 
powder.  This  is  the  moft  pure  extiart;  and  the 
powder  may  eafily  be  occafiondly  added.  They  di- 
retl  the  cicuta  co  be  collcded  ai  foon  as  the  flowirt 
appear  :  And  at  that  time  the  leave*  are  molt  lully 
impregnated  with  their  aclive  powers. 

Injy>JfMed  jttiu  of  black  currants.     L. 

Inlpiffaled  juice  of  lemons.      L. 

Thefe  two  the   London   college   alfo  direft  to  be      117 
prepared   iu  the    farr.e   manner    with  the  elder-berry 
juice.      And  under   this    form   the  agreeable  and  iife- 
lul  acid  of  thefe   vegeta'  \t^,  in  a  concentrated  (late, 
may  be  preferved  for  a  confiderable  length  ot  time. 

Chap.  IV.     Extracts  and Rfftns. 
0/ferva/iins  on  Extrafls  •with  IValfr. 

Thefe  extrafts  arc  prepared   by  boiling  the  fii'-jefl      ,,0 
in  water,  and   evaporating   the   drained   decoition  to 
u  thick  coufiilcnce. 

This  procefs  affords  us  fome  of  the  more  aftive 
parts  of  the  planc.-s,  free  from  the  ufelefs  indlff/lul.le 
earthy  matter,  which  makes  the  largcll  flure  of  their 
bulk.  There  is  a  gi-eat  difference  in  vegeiabJe  fub- 
ftanres,  with  regaid  to  their  fitnef^  for  this  o;jera- 
tion  ;  fome  yielding  to  it  all  its  virtues,  and  other* 
fcarce  any.  Thofe  parts  in  which  the  fweet,  gluti- 
nous, emollient,  cooling,  bitter,  aullere,  aflringcnt 
virtues  reli  'e,  are  for  the  molt  part  totally  extradej 
by  the  boiling  water,  and  lemain  almolt  entire  on 
evaporating  it  :  whilll  thofe  which  contain  the  pe- 
culiar odour,  flavour,  and  aromatic  quality,  arc  ci- 
ther not  rxtrackd  at  all,  or  exhale  along  with  the  mtn- 
ihuum.  Thus  gentian  root,  which  is  almoR  fimply 
bitter,  yields  an  extrac''>  poffefTiuj;  in  a  fr.all  volume 
the  whole  tafte  and  virtues  of  the  root. — Wormwood, 
uhlch  has  a  degree  ot  waru.ch  and  flroug  flavour  join- 
ed to  the  biitir,  iofes  the  two  lirll  in  the  evapora- 
tion, and  gives  an  extrsft  not  gready  ditftrent  from 
the  foregoing  :  the  aromatic  quality  ot  cinnamon  i» 
difiipatid  by  this  treatment,  its  allrin/ency  remain- 
ing ;  while  an  extradi  made  from  the  flowers  of  h- 
vtuder  and  rof.-niary  difcovers  nothing  either  of  the  ' 
talle,  fmell,  or  virtues  of  the  flowers. 

General  Ru Its  for  miiLing  Exirads  with  JVattr. 

I.  It  is  indiflerent,  with  regard  to  the  medicine,  ijn 
whether  the  iubjcCt  be  ulcd  fre  h  or  dry  ;  fince  no- 
thing that  can  be  pnferred  in  this  procifs  will  be  loll 
by  drying.  With  regard  10  the  facility  of  extrac- 
tion, there  is  a  very  confiderable  difference  ;  vege- 
tables in  general  giving  out  their  virtues  more  readily 
when  m*jcrately  dried  than  when  fre/h. 

2.  Very 
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2.  Very  compaft  dry  fubftancea  (hould  be  ret^uctfl 
into  exceerfinjf  fmall  parts,  previous  to  the  afFulion  of 
the  mcnilriium. 

3.  The  quantity  of  water  ought  to  be  no  greater 
than  is  neceffary  for  extrafeling  the  virtues  of  the  fub- 
jeft.  A  ditference  herein  will  fomelimes  occafiou  a 
variation  in  the  quality  of  the  ptoduft  ;  the  larger 
the  quantity  of  liquor,  the  longtr  time  will  he  rcqiii- 
fite  for  evnporating  it,  and  confequently  the  more  vo- 
latile parts  of  the  fuhjett  will  be  difTipateU.  A  long- 
continued  heat  llkevvife  makes  a  conlidcral.le  altera- 
tion in  the  matter  which  is  not  vdatile.  Sweet  fub- 
flrtntes,  by  long  boiling  with  water,  become  nau- 
fcous  ;  and  the  draftic  pursrativee  lofe  their  virulence, 
though  without  any  remarkable  feparation  of  their 
parts. 

4.  The  decoftions  are  to  be  depurated  by  cola- 
ture  ;  and  afterwards  fuftered  to  fland  for  a  day  or 
two,  when  a  confulerable  quantity  of  fcdimcnt  is 
ufualfy  found  at  the  bottom.  If  the  liquor  poured 
off  clear  be  boiled,down  a  little,  and  afterwards  fuf- 
fered  to  cocl  again,  it  will  depolke  a  frcfli  fediment, 
from  which  it  may  be  decanted  before  you  proceed  to 
finilh  the  evaporation.  The  decotlions  of  very  red- 
nous  fubrtarces  do  not  require  this  treatment,  nnd 
are  rather  injured  by  it ;  the  refin  fubliding  along  with 
the  inactive  dregs. 

5.  The  evaporation  is  moll  conveniently  performed 
in  broad  (hdUow  vcfTtls  ;  the  larger  the  furtjce  of  the 
liquor,  tlie  fooner  will  the  aqueous  parts  exhale:  This 
«fte(Jt  may  Ikewifc  be  promoted  by  agitation. 

6.  When  the  matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  great 
care  is  necfffary  to  prevent  its  burning.  Thi?  acci- 
dent, alinolt  unavcii<ia!  le  if  the  quantity  be  large,  and 
the  lire  applied  as  ufual  under  the  evaporating  pan, 
maybe  effectually  provided  againft,hycarryingon  the  in- 
fpilFation  after  the  common  manner,  no  farther  than  to 
the  confidence  f>f  3  fyrup,  when  the  matter  is  to  be 
poured  into  (hallow  tin  or  earthen  pans,  and  placed  in 
ail  oven,  with  its  c'.oir  open,  mo '.erately  heated  ;  which 
acting  uniformly  on  every  part  of  the  liquid,  will  foon 
reduce  it  to  any  degree  of  conlillence  required.  This 
may  likewift  be  more  fecurely  done,  by  fetting  the 
evaporating  Viflel  in  boiling  water,  but  the  evapora- 
tion is  in  this  way  very  tedious, 

Obfervaliont  on  ExtraBs  ivith  ReS'iJied  Spirit. 

Reciilicd  fpirit   of  wine  diffolves  the  efTential  oils 
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and  relins  of  vegetables,  and  does  not  readily  carry 
off  the  oil  in  its  exhalation  ;  the  Ireat  fufficient  to  ex- 
hale pure  Ip'rit  being  much  lefs  tlian  that  in  which 
water  evapor-ites  to  any  confi  IcraUe  degree,  or  mod 
ellenti-l  oils  dillil.  Hence  a  tcfinous  or  Ipiritusus  ex- 
trait  of  wormivood,  contrary  to  that  made  with  wa- 
ter, contains  ti  e  w  ,rmtli  and  flavour,  as  well  as  bit- 
ternefs,  of  the  herb  ;  one  intdc  from  cinnamon  pof- 
ftlFes  its  aromatii:  virtue,  as  «ell  a.-,  its  allringency  ; 
and  one  from  lavender  md  rofemiry  flowers,  rctai,''.» 
great  part  of  then  flavour  and  virtue.-.;  the  volatile 
ptrts,  which  arc  carried  off'  by  water  in  its  evapora- 
tion, being  left  behind  ty  the  fpirit. 

'1  he  fpirit  em))lo)ei'.  for  this  purpofe  fliotild  be  per- 
(itftiy  free  Irom  any  iil  flavour,  wl-.ich  would  be  com- 
inuiic^ted  in  prt  to  the  preparation;  and  from  any 
•^mixture  ot  phlegm  or  water,  which  would  not  onl/ 
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vary   its    diffolving   power,   hut  likewin,  eviporating  Vrcpara 
towards  the  end  of  the  infpiffation,  would  promote  the'','"''  ^''.' 
dilfipation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  fu' jeil.    tlence,,;™'*'" 
alfo,  the  fuhjedl  itfeli  ought  alivays  to  be  dry  :  tl.r,f,. ,       ^ 
fubffances  which  lofe  their   virtue  by   drying,  lofe  it 
equally  on  being  fubmittcd  to  this  treatment  with  the 
pureft  fpirit. 

The  infpiffation  fliould  be  performed  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  the  gentle  heat  of  a  water  bath.  It  Is 
not  needful  to  fuller  the  fpirit  to  evaporate  in  the  air: 
greatell  part  of  it  may  be  recovered  by  cnllettin.j  the 
vapour  in  common  dirtilling  vcffels.  Il  the  diililled 
fpirit  be  found  to  have  brought  over  any  flavour  from 
the  fubjeft,  it  may  be  advantageoully  rtfcrvcd  for  the 
fame  purpofes  a'j;ain. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  thoUj;h  rcfllfied  fpirit  be  the 
proper  mifnllruum  of  the  pure  volatile  oils,  and  of  the 
gioffer  relinoiis  matter  of  vegetables,  and  water  of 
the  mucil.iginous  and  faline  ;  yet  thefe  principles  are, 
in  alnioft  all  plants,  fo  intimately  combined  together, 
that  whichever  of  thefe  liquors  is  applied  at  hrll,  it 
will  take  up  a  portion  of  what  is  dlrcttly  loluble  only 
in  the  other.  Hence  fundry  vegt table's,  extremely 
reCnous,  and  whofe  virtues  confi'.l  chiefly  in  their  re- 
fin,  afford  neve^thelefs  very  ufeful  extracts  with  wa- 
ter, though  not  equal  to  thofe  which  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  3  prudent  application  of  fpirit.  Hence  alfo 
the  extracts  maie  from  moll  vegetables  by  pure  fpirit, 
are  not  mce  relins  ;  a  part  of  the  gummy  iiiatttr,  if 
the  fuljccl  contained  any  fuch.  Is  taken  up  along 
with  the  refin  ;  an  admixture  of  great  advjntage  to 
it  in  a  medicinal  view.  The  fplrituous  extracts  of  fe- 
veral  vegetable  fubllances,  as  mint  leaves,  rhubarb, 
faffron,  diffolve  In  water  as  well  as  fn  fpirit. 

Pure  relins  are  prep:!r.d  Ly  mixing,  with  fplrituous 
tincture  of  very  relluous  vegetables,  a  qu.intlty  of  \^'a■ 
ter.  The  refin,  incapable  of  remaining'  diffolved  in 
the  watery  liquor,  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom  ; 
leaving  in  the  menllruum  fuch  other  principles  of  the 
pl.mt  as  the  fpirit  might  have  ext.adted  at  firft  along 
with  it. 

Obfervatlons  on  Extrads  lu'tlh  Spirit  ami  Water. 

There  are  fundry  vegetables,  particularly  ihofe  of  a  j-j 
rcfiiious  nature,  which  are  treated  to  better  advan- 
tage with  a  mixture  of  water  and  fpirit,  than  with 
cither  of  ihein  fiiii;ly.  The  virtues  of  refiuous  wood.-i, 
baiks,  and  roots,  may  indeed  be  in  great  part  ex- 
traded  by  long  boiling  in  frefh  portions  of  water ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  they  fuff.-r  a  confidcrahle  injury 
from  the  continued  heat  neccff.uy  for  the  extracJlion, 
and  for  the  fuhfequent  cvapiiration  of  fo  large  a  qu-'n- 
tlty  o;  the  fluid.  Rcclified  fpirit  of  wine  is  not  liaSle 
to  this  inconvenience  ;  I  ut  the  cxtr  idls  obt  lined  by 
it  from  the  fubll'ntes  here  intended,  being  almoll 
purely  refino'-.s,  arc  lefs  adapted  to  geneial  ufe  than 
thofe  in  which  the  refin  is  ('.ivii'.e!  by  an  a  imlxture 
of  the  gummy  matter,  of  which  water  is  the  direct 
mcnftniuni. 

Tluic  are  two  wr.ys  of  obtsining  thefe  ompound 
or  gijmmy-ufiiioiis  extr.icls  :  one,  '.  y  ufing  proof-fpi- 
rlt,  that  is,  .:  mixture  of  about  equal  paits  of  fpirit 
and  water,  for  the  menflruum  ;  the  other,  by  digell- 
ing  the  fubjeA  firll  in  pure  fpirit  an  1  thrn  in  water, 
and  afterwards  uuiting  into  one  mafs  the  parts  which 
1<  r  2  llic 
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prcj.arj-     the  two  iticnftrua  have  feparately  extrafted.     In  fomc 
tio'  s  and     cafes,  whiie  a   fufiBciency  of  gummy  matter  is  want- 
V^P*^ ''     '"K  '"  ''"^  fiibjecl,  it  may  be  artificially  fiipplied,  by 
t..^^,^  infpilTating  the  fpirimous   tindiire  to  the  confiftencc 
of  a  balfjm,  then    thoroughly  mixing  with  it  a  thick 
foliition    of  any    fimple   gum,   as    mucilage    of  gum- 
iirabic,  and  drying  the  compound  with  a  gentle  heat. 
By  this  method  are  obtained  elegant  guinmy-refins, 
extempornneouny   mifcible   with  water  into  milky  li- 
quors. 

Obfervationi  on  extraSs  l>y  long  digejlion. 

J 3^  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  virtues  of  vegeta^'Ie 

fiecoftiona  are  altered  by  long;  boiling.  Decoctions 
or  infufions  of  diatlic  vegetables,  by  long  continued 
foiling  or  digeftion,  lofe  more  and  more  of  their  vi- 
rulence ;  and  at  the  fanii;  time  depofite  more  and 
more  of  a  grofs  fediment,  refulting  probahly  from  the 
decompofition  of  their  aAive  parts.  On  tiiia  founda- 
tion it  hss  been  attempted  to  obtain  fafe  and  mild 
preparations  from  fundry  virulent  drugs ;  and  fome 
oi  the  chemills  have  llrongly  recommended  the  pro- 
cefs,  though  without  fpecifying,  or  giving  any  inti- 
mation of,  the  continuance  ot  boilin^f  rcquilite  for 
producing  the  due  mildnefs  in  different  fuljecls.  M. 
Beaume,  in  his  Eumens  ile  Pharmacie,  lately  publi(h- 
ed,  has  given  a  particular  account  of  an  extraft  of 
opium  prepared  on  this  principle  ;  of  which  extraft, 
as  it  is  alleged  to  be  very  ufeful  in  practice,  it  may 
■ot  be  improper  to  give  a  (hort  defcription :  And  this 
vte  (hall  accrrdingly  fubjoin  to  our  account  of  the  «pi- 
um  purilicatum  of  the  London  college. 


m 


Obfervatlons  on  particular  exIraSs. 

Extras  of  chamomile, 
broom  tops, 
gentian. 


'iquorit-e. 


blackhdlelore, 
rue, 
fa-jin.  L. 

.  .IViil  the  article  in  dlflilled  water,  prefs  out  the  decoc- 
tion, llrain  it  anil  fet  it  apart  that  the  feces  may 
fublide  ;  then  boil  it  ag  lin  in  a  water-bath  fatura. 
ttd  with  fea-falt  to  a  ccnfillence  proper  for  making 
pills. 

The  fame  kind  of  bath  is  to  be  ufcJ  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  the  extrafts,  that  the  evaporation  may  be 
properly  performed. 

Extract  of  gentian.     E. 

'34  Take  of  gentian  root  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  Having 
cut  and  bruifed  it,  [.our  upon  it  four  times  its  quan- 
tity of  water.  Boil  to  the  confumption  of  one  half 
of  the  liquor  ;  and  Itrongly  exprtffing  it,  drain.  E- 
vaporate  the  decoftion  to  the  confiltencc  of  thick 
honey  in  veflfels  cxpofed  to  the  vapour  of  hot  wa- 
ter. 

In  preparing  this  and  every  other  extraft,  it  is  ne- 
eeflary  to  keep  up  a  conliant  ftirring  towards  the  end 
ef  the  procefc,  in  order  to  prevent  an  empyreunia,  aud 
•hat  the  extrait  may  be  of  in  uniform  confiltencc,  and 
ftee  of  clots. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared, 
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ExtraA  of  the  roots  of  bkck  hellebore  ; 

leaves  of  the  pulfatilla  nigricans; 
leaves  of  rue  ; 

leaves  of  white  poppies  ;  v. 

imperfetily  ripe  feeds  of  hemlock. 

All  the  above  extrada  contain  the  virtues  of  the  ve- 
getable  in  a  Hate  of  tolerable  perfeflion. 

The  extraft  of  chamomile  lofes  in  its  formation  the 
fpecific  flavour  of  the  plant  ;  but  it  is  faid  to  furnifh  a 
bitter  remarkably  antiiieptic,  and  to  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage in  different  ftomach  ailments  to  the  extent  of  a 
fcruple  or  two,  cither  Vy  itfelf,  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  remedies.  The  extrad  of  broom  tops  is  cliieHy 
employed  in  hydropic  cafes  ;  and  when  taken  to  tlie 
quantity  of  about  a  dram,  is  faid  to  operate  as  a  pow- 
erful diuretic. 

The  mode  of  preparing  thefc  extrafts  direfted  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  colL-ges  is  not  eflenfially 
different :  but  fome  advantage  will  arifc  from  employ- 
ing the  diitilled  water  directed  by  the  former  ;  and 
the  direftions  given  hy  the  latter  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  ufed,  and  the  degree  of  boiling 
to  be  employed  before  expreflion,  are  not  without  fome 
ufe. 

The  extrad  is  the  only  preparation  of  the  pulfatilla 
nigricans,  and  it  feems  fufficiently  well  fuited  to  be 
brought  into  this  form.  The  extrad  of  the  white 
poppy-heads  is  not  perhaps  fuperior  in  any  refped  lf> 
opium  ;  but  to  thofe  who  may  think  otlierwife,  it  is 
convenient  to  preferve  them  in  tliis  form  for  preparing 
the  fyrup  occafionally.  The  feels  of  hemlock  have 
by  fome  been  thought  ftronger,  or  at  leall  that  tliey 
produce  giddinefs  fooner,  than  the  leaves ;  but  this  ex- 
trad has  not  hitherto  come  into  general  ufe. 

Compound  extroS  of  colvquintida.     L. 

Take  of  pith  of  coloquintiia,  cut  fmall,   fix  drams  ; 
focotorine  aloes,  powdered, an  ounce  and  ahalf;  fcam- 
mony,  powdered,  half  an  ounce;   fmallcr  carviamon 
feeds,  hullced  and  powdered,  one  dram  ;  proof  fpirit, 
one  pint.  Digefl  the  coloquintida  in  the  fpirit, with  a 
gentle  heat,  during  four  days.  To  the  exprcfied  tinc- 
ture add   the  aloes  and   fcammony  :   when  thefc  are 
dilfolved,  diftil  otf  the  fpirit,   fo  tliat   what  remains 
may   be   of  a  confiftence  proper   for   making  pills, 
adding  the  feedi  towards  the  end  of  the  proccfs. 
This  compolllion   anfwers   very  effedually  as  a  ca- 
thartic, fo  as  to  be   relied  on  in   cafes  where  the  j>a- 
tient's  life  depends  on   that  effed   taking  place  :   the 
dofe  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  halt  a  dram.     The  proof 
fpirit   is  a  very  proper   menftruum   for  the   purgative 
materials  ;  diftolving  nearly  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
aloes  and  fcammony,  except  the    impurities  ;  and  ex- 
trading  from  the  colocynth,  not  only  the  irritatin;j  re- 
fin,  but  great  part  of  the  gummy  matter.     In  the  for- 
mer pharmacopoeias  three  fpices  were  employed  in  this 
compofition,  cinnamon,   mace,  and  cloves  :   the  carda- 
mom   feeds,    now   introduced,    arc    prefcraMe,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  their  aromatic  matter  being  of  a  lefs  vol.itile 
nature;  though    a   confidciable     part  of  the  flavour, 
even  of  thefe,   is  diffipated   during   the  evaporation  of 
the  phlegmatic  part  of  the  proof-fpirit. 

Elater'tum,      L. 

Slit  ripe  wild  cucumbers,   and  pafs  the  juice,  very 
2  lightly 
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lightly  prelTed,  through  a  fine  hair  fieve,  into  a  ghfs 
!*         vefTel  ;  then  fct  it  by  for  fomc  hours  until  the  thick. 
'"         cr   p^rt   has  fiibfided.      Pour  off  the   thinner  part 
,»,       fvvimniinir  at   the  top,  and  ftparate   the  reft   by  fil- 
tering :  cover  the  thicker  part,    which  remains  af- 
ter filtration,   with  a  linen  cloth,  and  dry  it  with  a 
pentle  heat. 

What  happens  in  part  in  preparing  the  extraf>  of 
hemlock,  happens  in  this  preparation  completely,  viz. 
the  fpontancouD  feparation  of  the  medicinal  mattrr  of 
the  juice  on  (landing  for  a  little  time  :  and  the  caft*  is 
the  fame  with  the  juices  of  fevcral  other  vegetables,  as 
thofc  of  arum  root,  iris  root,  aud  bryony  root.  Pre- 
parations of  this  kind  have  been  commonly  called 
fircuLt.  The  filtration  above  direiSed,  for  draining 
off fuch  part  of  the  watery  tiuld  as  cannot  he  fiparated 
by  decantalion,  is  not  the  common  filtration  through 
paper,  for  this  docs  not  fucceed  here  :  the  groflTer  parts 
of  the  juice,  falling  to  the  bottom,  form  a  vifcid  cake 
upon  the  paper,  which  the  liquid  cannot  pifs  through. 
The  leparation  is  to  be  attempted  in  another  manner, 
fo  as  to  drain  the  fluid  from  the  top  :  this  is  ttTeded 
by  placinp  one  end  of  fome  mtiiftcne dllrips  of  woollen 
cloth,  flcains  of  cotton,  or  the  like,  in  the  juice,  and 
laying  the  other  end  over  the  edge  of  the  vefl'tl,  fo  as 
to  hang  down  lower  than  the  furface  of  the  liquor  :  by 
this  management  the  feparation  fucceeos  in  perfctlion. 
Elaterium  is  a  very  violent  hydragogue  cathartic. 
In  general,  previous  to  its  operation,  it  excites  confi- 
derable  ficknefs  at  the  ilom;ich,  and  not  unfrequently 
it  proiJuces  fevere  vomiting.  Hence  it  is  fcld-ra  em- 
ployed till  other  leniedles  have  been  tried  in  vain.  But 
in  fome  inllances  of  afcites  it  will  prociuce  a  complete 
evacuation  of  water  where  other  cathartics  have'  had 
no  effect.  Two  or  three  grains  are  in  (general  a  fufll- 
cient  dole.  And  perhaps  tlit  belt  mode  of  exhibiting 
it  is  (  y  giving  it  only  to  the  extent  of  lialf  a  prain  at 
a  time,  and  rtpeating  that  dofe  every  hour  till  it  be- 
gins to  operate. 

Extras  of  logivood.     L. 

Take  of  fliavings  of  logwood,  one  jiound.    Boil  it  four 
times,   or  ofttner,    in  a  g?llon  of  di'lilltd  water,   to 
one   half ;    then,   all  the   liquors  being   mixed   and 
drained,  boil  them  down  to  a  proper  confidence. 
The  extrart  of  logwood  has  been  ufed  for  a  confi- 
derable  time  in  fonie  of  our  hofpitals.   It  has  an  agree- 
able fweet  tallt,  with  fome  degree  of  allringencv  ;  and 
hence  becomes  ferviceable  in  diarrhccas,  for  moderate- 
ly conftringing  the  inttllines  and  orifi-es  of  the  fmall- 
er  vefftls  :   it  may  be   given   from  a  fcruple   to  half  a 
dram,  and  repeated  five  or  fix  times  a-day  with  advan- 
tage.    Durir:^  the  ufe  of  this  medicine,  the  Itools  are 
frequently  tinged  red  by  it,  which  has  ocoafioned  fome 
to  he  al  irmed  as  if  the  colour  proceeded  from  blood  : 
the  pra.-litioner  therefore  ought  to  caution  the  patient 
agiiinrt  any  furprifc  of  thia  kind. 

The  aftive  pirts  of  the  logwood  are  difficultly  ex- 
trafted  by  means  of  water  alone:  hence  the  Edinburgh 
college  call  in  the  aid  of  fpirit  of  wine,  diietling  this 
extrati  to  be  prepared  in  the  fiime  manner  as  that  of 
jalap,  afterwanis  to  be  mentioned.  And  of  the  two 
modcB,  we  are  inclined  to  confider  the  lattei  as  intitltd 
to  the  prefcreace. 
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Exiraa  of  Peruvian  bark.     L.  t\mXVi 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  coarfely  powdered,  one  pound;  '!^""'P°''' 
dittilled    water,    12  pint'.     Boil  it  for   one  or  tiiL-n  '""'V 
hours,   and   pour  off  the  liquor,   which,  while  hot,      i^% 
will  be  red  and  pellucid  ;  but,  as  it  grows  cold,  will 
becor„e  yellow  and  turbid.     The  fame  quantity  of 
water  being  again   poured  on,    boil  the  bark  as  be- 
fore, and  repeat  this  boiling  until  the  liquor,  being 
cold,  remains  clear.     Then   reduce  all  thefe  liquors, 
mixed  together  and  ftrained,  to  a  piopcr  ihicknef^, 
by  evaporation. 
This  extrael  mull  be  prepared   under   two   forms  ; 

one  foft.  and  fit  for  making  pills ;  the  other  tartl,  that 

it  n-ay  be  reducible  to  a  powder. 

Extraa  of  Pi'ruviun  bark  with  the  refill,     L. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  reduced  to  coarfe  powder,  one  ^39 
pound  ;  reftlfied  fpirit  of  wine,  four  pint?.  Digefl 
it  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tindture  ;  boilthe 
refiduum  in  10  pints  of  diftilled  water  to  two  ;  then 
ihain  the  tiudlure  and  decoftion  feparately,  evipo- 
n'.ting  the  water  from  tlie  de.  cclion,  and  dillilling 
off  the  fpirit  from  the  tinclurc,  until  each  begins  u> 
be  thickened.  Laftly,  mix  the  lefinous  with  the 
aqucouo  extr.idl,  and  make  the  mafs  fit  for  forming 
into  pills. 

Extrafl  of  Peruvian  harl.     E. 

The  Edinburgh  college,  who  have  not  given  a  place  140 
to  any  pure  watery  extrad  of  the  bark,  dirtft  their 
extrad  of  this  medicine  to  be  prepared  in  the  f.'.me 
manner  as  their  extraft  of  jal-ip,  that  is,  almoll  pre- 
cifely  in  the  fame  nanncr  as  the  extracl  with  refiu  of 
the  London  college.  It  is,  however,  we  thir.k  with 
propriety,  that  the  London  college  have  given  a  place 
to  both  extrads  ;  for  neitl.er  is  without  ics  ufe. 

Peruvian  bark  is  a  rcfinons  drug  ;  the  rcfin  melts 
out  by  the  hdt,  but  is  not  ))erfedly  diffolved  l.y  the 
wiitcr :  hence,  in  cooling,  it  feparites,  rei.ders  the  li- 
quor turbid,  anj  in  part  falls  to  the  bottom,  as  a-^pears 
manlfeftly  upon  examining  the  fediment  by  fpirit  of 
wine.  This  extrad  might  be  made  to  better  advan- 
tage by  the  affillance  of  fpirit  of  wine,  after  the  fame 
manner  as- that  of  jalap  ;  and  this  method  the  Edin- 
burgh co!icL:e  have  direded.  But  all  the  fpirits  which 
can  be  expected  to  be  employed  for  thi?  procefs  among 
us,  are  accompanied  wliIi  fome  degree  of  bad  flavour  :  • 
this  adheres  moll  ftrongly  to  the  ph!£i;m3tic  part  of 
the  fpirit,  which  evaporating  hll,  mud  communicate  - 
this  ill  flavour  to  the  excrad  ;  a  circumltance  of  very 
great  confeq  itnce,  as  this  medicine  is  dcfigned  for 
thofe  whofe  llomachs  are  too  weak  to  bear  a  due  quaii- 
tity  of  bark  in  fubrtancc.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the 
hard  extrcd  arc  reckoned  equivalent  to  about  half  a 
dram  of  the  bark  itfeif. 

In  the  Peruvian  bark,  however,  we  may  readily  di- 
ftinguifh  two  dilfcrent  kindsof  taltcs,  an  aftringent  and 
a  bitter  one ;  the  former  feems  to  rcfide  principally  in 
the  rclinous  matter,  and  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  gum- 
my. The  watery  cxirad  io  moderately  ilrong  in  point 
of  bitternefs,  but  of  the  allringencv  it  has  only  a  imall 
degree.  The  pure  refin,  on  the  other  han  1,  Is  tlrong  , 
in  aUringency,  aui  weak  in  biticrneCj.     Both  qualittea  - 
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are  iinitcl  In  thf  rstraft  with  the  rcfri  ;  whicli  ap- 
ptars  to  be  ilie  bcil  prc])aration  of  this  kind  that  can 
be  obtained  from  this  valnaLle  drug. 

'  £.\lnifl  of  cafearilla.     L. 

Thi^  cxtraft,  wliich  is  now  for  the  firft  time  intro- 
duced into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  roUe^re, 
and  whicli  has  n  it  ytt  obtnliied  a  place  in  that  of  E- 
dinVurgh,  15  direftcd  to  I  e  prcpnr^d  by  fplvit  and  wa- 
ter in  the  faint  manner  as  the  extract  of  birk  with  the 
rifin.  It  polRd'es,  in  a  concentrated  Itate,  the  adive 
coiilHtiient  parts  of  the  cafcarilla,  an  '.  has  accordini^- 
ly  betn  al-eidy  received  into  fevtr.il  of  the  beft  foreign 
pharmacopcE:a9.  In  fome  of  thefe,  as  the  Pharir.aco- 
coi  a;ia  Suecica,  it  is  a  mere  watery  extrad  :  but  in 
others,  as  the  Pharmacopccia  Roffioa,  the  aid  both  of 
fpirits  and  water  are  conjoined  ;  and  thil  we  conlidcr 
as  the  beft  preparation. 

Extract  of  jalap.     E. 

Take  of  jr.lap  root  one  pound  ;  redified  fpirit  of  wine, 
four  pounds.  Digett  four  days,  and  pour  out  the 
tindurc.  Boil  the  remaining  maj;ma  in  t<n  pounds 
of  water  to  two  pounds;  then  (Inln  the  dccodion, 
and  evaporate  it  to  the  confiftence  of  pretty  thin 
honey.  Draw  off  the  fpirit  fiom  the  tindture  by 
diitill.itlon  till  wh.it  remains  becomes  thick.  Then 
mix  the  liquors  thus  infp  fl".ited  ;  and  keeping  them 
conllantly  llirring,  evaporate  to  a  proper  confiiU 
ence. 

The  extract  of  jalap  is  direded  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Lon  !on  college  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  ex- 
trad  of  Peruvian  bark  with  the  rcfin,  which  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  mode  of  preparation  above  direded. 

This  cxtrad  is  an  ufcful  purgative;  hy  fome  thought 
preftraV.le  to  the  crude  root,  as  beinij  of  more  uniform 
ftrength,  and  as  tfie  dofe,  by  the  rejedion  of  the 
■woody  parts,  is  rendered  fmaller:  the  mean  dofe  is  12 
grains.  If  the  fpirituous  tiiidurc  were  iiifpiffated  by 
itfclf,  it  would  afford  a  refinous  mafs,  which,  unlefs 
thoroughly  divided  by  proper  admixtuies,  occafions 
violent  griping,  and  yet  does  not  prove  fufficicntly  ca- 
th:.nic;  the  watery  decodions  yield  an  extrad  which 
operates  very  weakly  :  both  joined  together,  as  in  tliia 
preparation,  compofe  an  effectual  snd  Tafe  purge.  This 
mctiiod  of  making  extrads  mitrht  be  advantageous y 
applied  to  fcveral  other  refinous  fuhftaui  es,  as  the  dry 
woods,  roots,  barks.  Sec.  A  fraall  cpiantity  of  fpirit 
takes  up  the  rcfin  ;  and  much  lefs  water  than  would 
otherwife  be  neceflary,  extrads  all  the  other  foluble 
parts. 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  Edinliurgh  Pharmaco- 
pccia, a  little  fixed  alkaline  fait  was  ordered  to  be  added 
to  the  water  in  which  the  jalap  is  boiled  alter  the  ac- 
tion of  fpirit;  on  a  fuppolition  that  this  would  en- 
aide  the  water  to  extrad  more  from  the  rt.ot  than  it 
CO'.dJ  by  itfelf.  But,  fo  far  as  the  quantity  of  the  :.l- 
kaliue  fait  could  go,  it  had  the  oppofite  effect,  im- 
peding the  action  of  the  wa'er.  'ihe  relinous  parts 
«f  the  iaiap  are  diffulved  by  the  fpirit  ;  and  little  ot'.er 
than  the  gummy  matter  remains  for  water  to  extrad. 


Now,  if  pure  gu^n  arable  be  put  into  watei  along  with 
any  alkaline  fait,  the  f»lt  will  render  the  water  inca- 
pable of  diffolvin^  the  gum  :   if  the  g»m  be  Jifiolvei 


full,  the  ad.'.itioa   of  any  alkaline  Wt  will  precipitate  I'fcpar 
it.  'i  »'«i 

Coin|Kp 
Extras  offcnna.     L.  ''""». 

Take  of  fenna,  one  pound  ;  dillilled  water,  one  gallon.      j  ., 
Boil  the   fenna  in  the  dillillei   water,  a  1  '.i:ig   after 
its  decoction  a  little  reCiltied  fpirit  of  wine.      Eva- 
porate the  (IraincJ  liquor  to  a  proper  thicknefs. 
This  txtrad  had  no  place  in  our  former  pharmaco- 
pccia", but  may  beconfidered  as  an  uftful  addition. 

The  refinous  parta  of  fenna  are  in  fo  fmall  a  propor- 
tion to  the  ijummv,  that  tlicy  aie  readily  boiled  out 
together.  The  fpirit  may  be  addcvl  when  the  decoc- 
tion is  reduced  to  one  half  or  to  three  pints. 

This  exirad  is  given  as  a  jjentle  purgative  from  10 
grains  to  a  fcriiple  ;  or,  in  lefs  quantity,  as  an  afEdant 
to  the  milder  laxatives. 

Pur'ififJ  opium.      L. 

Take  of  opium,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  one  pound  ; 
proof  fpirit  of  wine,  12  pints.  Digell  the  opium 
with  a  ijentle  l-.eat,  (Uriiug  now  and  then  till  it  be 
diffulved,  and  filter  through  paper.  Diltil  the  tinc- 
ture, fo  prepared,  to  a  proper  thicknefs. 
Purified  opium  mu!l  be  kept  in  two  forms  ;  ovxefoftf 
proper  for  forming  into  pills ;  tlie  other  hard,  which 
may  be  reduced  into  powder. 

Opium  was  formerly  purified  by  means  of  water; 
and  in  this  ft.ate  it  had  the  name  in  our  pharmacopoeia 
of  extriidiim  thciaicum.  But  proof- fpirit  has  been  found, 
by  experiments,  to  be  the  bell  menltnnim  for  opinmi 
havingdiffjlved  three-fourths  of  liried  opium,  which  wai 
much  more  thm  was  taken  up  either  by  redified  fpirit 
or  water.  Hence  we  t!'.u8  obtained  moll  entirely  the 
tonftituents  of  o]'ium  free  from  any  adlierin/  impilri- 
ties  :  but  it  has  been  ima.jincd  that  fome  particular 
advantages  arife  from  the  parts  which  are  extraded  by, 
water,  efpecially  after  long  digeftion  ;  and  accordinjjly 
the  foUowisg  extraCl  of  opium  has  been  recommended 
by  Mr  Beaume. 

Extrad  of  opium  prepared  by  long  digejllon. 

Let  five  pounds  of  good  opium,  cut  in  pieces,  be  boil- 
ed about  half  an  hour,  in  12  or  15  quarts  of  water: 
itrain  the  decoction,  and  boil  the  remainder  once  or 
twice  in  frelli  water,  that  fo  much  ot  the  opium  as 
is  diffoluble  in  water  may  be  got  out.  Evafjorate 
the  drained  decoctions  to  about  fix  quarts ;  which 
being  put  into  a  tin  cucurbit,  placed  in  a  fand-bath, 
keep  up  fuch  a  fiie  as  may  make  the  liquor  nearly 
\->o:\,  for  three  months  together  if  the  fire  is  con- 
tinued day  and  night,  and  for  fix  months  if  it  is  in- 
termitted in  the  ni^jht  ;  filling  up  the  veffel  with 
water  in  proportion  to  the  evaporation,  and  fciaping 
the  bottom  with  a  wooden  fpatula  from  time  to  time, 
to  get  off  the  fediment  which  begins  to  prscipitate 
after  fome  days  digellion.  The  lediment  needs  not 
to  be  taken  out  till  the  boiling  is  finiihed  ;  at  which 
time  the  liquor  is  to  be  llr:iined  when  cold,  and  eva- 
porated to  an  extraCl  of  a  due  confiltence  for  being 
formed  into  pills. 

The  author  obferves,  tlmt  by  keeping  the  liquor 
ftrongly  boiling,  the  tedious  procefs  -may  be  confider- 
ably  expedited,  and  the  fix  months  digcllioa  reduced 
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to  four  months  :  that  in  the  bejiinniniir  of  the  dlge- 
ftion,  a  thick,  vifcou.;,  oily  matter  '■ifes  to  the  top,  and 
forms  a  tenacious  flvln  as  the  I'qiior  cooh  ;  this  is  fup- 
..  p'jfed  to  be  an  lognis  to  efT.ntial  oils,  though  wantinji^ 
their  volatihty  :  that  thf  oil  be^jins  to  diffippearahout 
the  end  of  the  fiift  mo'iih,  but  Ih'U  continues  fenfi'ole 
till  the  end  of  the  thir.',  lorniing  oily  clouds  as  often 
as  the  liquid  coolf :  that  the  itfin  at  the  fame  time 
fettles  to  the  bottom  in  cooling,  prcf-rvinir  fir  a  l^njr 
while  its  rcfinoiis  fnvm,  hut  l)y  de^jie^'S  hecominp^  pow- 
dery, and  ir.cajiabif  of  being  aiiy  li)iij;er  loftened.  or 
made  to  cohere  by  the  heat  :  that  whtn  tlie  piocefs  is 
finithi;d,  p-trt  of  it  ftiU  continues  a  perfeA  refin,  difib- 
luMe  in  fp  rit  of  wine,  and  part  an  inriilTokible  pow- 
der :  that  when  the  di^t^'^ed  liquor  i?  evaporated  to 
aliout  a  quart,  and  ftt  in  the  cvld  till  next  day,  it 
yields  a  Inownifh  earthy  faline  matter,  calJed  the  r/,'fn- 
tial  fall  of  iinum,  in  figure  nearly  like  the  fcddtivc  fait 
villained  liom  borax,  intermingled  with  fmall  n.-'edled 
cr)  Hals.  He  gives  an  account  of  his  hjvin;i;  made  t '.Is 
preparation  fix  or  feven  times.  I  he  vsfTcl  he  made  ufe 
of  was  about  tvo  inches  and  a  Inlf  diameter  in  tlie 
mouth  :  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  was  about 
24  ounces  »  day,  and  frrm  i  ;o  to  140  quarts  du- 
ring the  whole  dii^eftion.  Out  of  64  ounces  of  opium, 
17  ounces  remained  unJifioived  in  tlit  water;  the  quan- 
tity of  rirlinous  matter  precij>italed  during  iiic  digeltion, 
was  I  2  ounces:  from  the  l.quor,  evaporated  to  a  quart, 
he  olitaincd  a  dram  of  ifTintial  fait,  and  might,  he  fays, 
have  fepar^tcd  more  ;  the  liquor  being  tlirn  further 
evaporatt-d  to  a  pilular  confidence,  the  weight  of  the 
txtiaft  was  31  ounces. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  narcotic  virtue  of  opium  re- 
fidcs  in  the  o.ly  and  rcfinous  paits  ;  and  that  the  gum- 
Wy  txtrail,  prepared  by  the  above  procefs,  is  endow- 
ed with  the  calming,  fedative,  or  anodyne  powers  of 
the  opium,  divelit  \  of  the  mrcoiic  quility  as  it  is  of 
the  fmeil,  and  no  longer  pioduttive  of  the  difordcrs 
which  opium  itfelf,  and  the  other  preparations  of  it, 
frequently  occafion.  A  cafe  is  mentioned,  from  which 
the  innocence  and  mildnefs  of  the  medicine  are  appa- 
rent ;  50  grains  having  l>(en  taken  in  a  day,  and  found 
to  a;,'rce  well,  where  the  cClAin.on  opiate  preparations 
could  not  be  borne.  Bat  what  Ojre  it  poficffes  of  the 
proper  virtues  ot  opiuin  is  not  fo  clear  ;  for  the  cure 
of  coiivi'Ilive  motions  of  the  llomsch  and  vcmitings, 
which  it  length  happened  after  the  extradt  had  been 
continued  daily  in  the  above  doles  for  fcvcral  years 
(plufiturs  anncei),  cannot  peihajji  be  afcribed  fauly  to 
the  medicine. 

If  the  theory  of  the  procefs,  and  of  tke  alteration 
produ-td  by  it  in  the  (i;jiuni,  bejuU,  a  prepaation  e- 
quivalent  to  the  above  iiiay  be  nbloincd  in  a  much  fhort- 
«r  time.  If  the  iiitcnlloii  is  to  Icparate  the  rcfinous 
snd  oily  parts  of  opiuin,  t.'ity  may  be  fcparatcj  ly 
means  ot  pure  fpirit  of  wint',  in  as  muny  h<'urs  as  the 
digellii  n  requires  monihs.  Ihe  fcpariitlon  will  alio 
be  as  coinpkti-,  in  regard  to  the  remaining  gum,  tho' 
fome  jiart  of  the  gum  will  in  this  nietiiod  I  e  loll,  a 
little  of  it  being  taken  up  by  the  fpirit  along  with  the 
other  principles. 

In  what  particular  part  of  opium  its  peculiar  virtues 
refide,  has  not  perhaps  been  uiconteitably  afccrtained  ; 
but  this  much  feims  cle.ir  from  experiment,  that  the 
pure  gum,  freed  from  all  that  fpiiii  can  dillolve,  doc3 
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not  differ  cffentially  in  its  foporific  power  from  the  re-  rrccr.ra- 
finous  put.  ""■ '  ^n^ 

1  here  are   grounds  r.lfo  to  prcfrime,  that  by  whn-  -i^^ 
ever  means  we  dellroy  or  iliminifh   wliat  is  called  the  • 

nnrcolic,  J',por\fic,  x'lruUnt  quality  of  opium,  we  iliall  de- 
flroy  or  diminifh  Iike«ifc  i'.s  filutary  operation.  For 
the  ill  c(left«  which  it  piolu -es  in  ceitain  cafes,  feera 
to  be  no  other  than  the  ncceffiry  conftquences  of  the 
fame  posvir,  by  which  it  proves  fo  benefici-l  in  o- 
theis. 

ExtraB  of  luormiOood.   Suec. 

Tnke  any  quantity  of  the  tops  of  wormwood,  and  '4^ 
pour  upon  it  double  its  weight  of  water.  Boil  it 
for  a  fliort  time  over  a  gentle  fire,  then  prefs  out 
t!:e  liquor.  Boil  the  refiluum  pjain  in  a  frcfh  qian- 
tity  of  water,  and  after  txpreffion,  flraiii  it.  Let 
the  llrained  liquor  be  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to 
a  proper  confiilence. 

In  this  extratt  we  have  one  of  the  ftron^efl.  vege- 
table bitters  in  its  fnoff  concentrated  (late:  and  thoui^jh 
it  is  not  perhaps  to  be  corfi^ercd,  as  fuperior  to  the 
exlracl  of  gentian,  yet  it  furnifhes  a  grod  variety,  and 
is  a  more  agreeal  le  form  for  exLiLiting  the  wormwood 
than  that  of  lirong  tlnAure. 


Extras  of  ilaniel'ion.      Suec. 

This  is  direfled  to  be  prepared  from  the  roots  of 
the  dandelion,  collected  farly  in  the  fpring,  or  late  in 
ttie  autumn,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  <  xtraftum  ab- 
finthii.  And  as  far  as  the  dandelion  really  poilefTes  a 
refolvcnt,  aperient,  or  diuretic  ])ower,  it  lurnilhes  a 
convenient  form  for  o'oilainlng  thefe  effefts  from  it. 
But  as  the  dandelion  is  wcil  known  to  aSound  with  a 
milky  juice,  it  is  probable  th;:t  the  aftivity  of  the  me- 
dicine would  be  inireaft d  from  employing  fpirit  alCo 
in  the  extraction  of  its  medic:d  virtues. 

Watery  extraS  of  aloes.   Suec. 

Take  of  hepatic  aloes  one  pound  ;  col  1  fpring  water, 
four  pounds;   juice  of  citrons,   one  pound.      M?.ce. 
rate  them  in  a  glafs  vifTel  for  one  or  two  days,  (ba- 
king the  vcfRl   from    time  to  time.     When  the  re- 
finous  and  feculent  part?  hve  fubfided,  pour  off  the 
liquor;  and  to   the    refi  luum  add    irelh   water,   tiil 
by  this  treatment  it  obtains  a  little  impregnuion.  Let 
the  (lr:\incd   liquors  be  th-n    evaporated   in  a  vvarra 
b-^th  to  the  confidence  of  honey. 
/Mthouj-h  aloes  ::re  perhap!  upon  the  whole  a  better 
medicine,   in  their  crude  rtate,   where  the  gumniv  and 
rcfinous  matter'!  are  united,  than  in  thofc  prcparution* 
where   either   Is   letaincd    feparatcly,  yet   the  gummy 
extiaift  which  is  thus  obtained  ie  at  leafi  lefs  dilagree- 
a'  It,  having  little  fmell  or  talte,  while  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  a  very  powerful  purgative:   hence  it  may  be  ufe- 
fuUy  en. ployed  at  ka(t  on  feme  occafion*. 

Gvmmy  exirad  of  myrrb.      Brun. 

Take  of  myrrh,  half  a  pound  ;  fpring-water,  four 
pounds.  Let  the  myrrh  be  riilTolved  by  j;entle  di- 
geflion  and  repeated  agitacion  of  the  vclfel  for  four 
or  five  days  :  let  the  water  fwimming  above  the 
myrrh  be  then  poured  of)",  (Iraincd,  and  evaporated 
to  the  confiRencc  of  an  citradl. 

i.  Thij 
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This  watrry  extras  of  myrrh  raay  he  ufeful  in  fome 
cafes,  a?  1  cin;r  much  deprived  of  the  heating;  qualities 
which  it  ha?  in  its  crin'e  ftate  :  and  if  it  furnifhes  lU 
—  in  phthilis  puln.onaUs  with  that  ufi-ful  remedy  which 
foiiic  imagine,  it  may  probably  be  moll  advantageoully 
exhibited  under  thi.,  form. 

Refined  hquorict.      Dan. 

Take  any  quantity  of  Spanifh  h'qiiorice,  cut  it  into 
iniall  fragmints,  difTolv.:  it  in  tepid  water,  and  ftrain 
the  fohition.  Let  the  hquor  be  poured  off  from 
the  fecuhnt  part  after  it  has  fubfided.and  infplffated 
by  a  jrentle  heat. 

The  extraft  of  hquorice  already  mentioned,  when  it 
is  prepared  with  due  (l<ill  and  attention,  is  unqueftion- 
al.ly  an  article   fupcrior  to   this;  but  it  ic  very  rarely 
met  with  in  the  ihops  of  our  dniggifts  or  apothecaries 
as  prepared   by   thcmfelves.      In   its  place  they  very 
commonly  employ   cither  the   extradt   brouTht   from 
Spain,  or  that  prepared  by  the  makeris  of  liquorice  at 
home  ;   both   of  which   very  commonly  aboc.iid   with 
impurities.      It  has  even  been  faid,  that  a  portion  of 
faiid  is  not  uufrrqiiciitly  mixed  with  it  to  increafe  the 
-weight  :  !.ut   whether  the  impurities  arofe  from  this 
caule,  or  from  the  ilovenly  moi'e  of  preparin,^  it,  con- 
siderable advantage  mull  arife  from  freeing  it  from  all 
thefe  before  it  be  e.^lployed  for  any  purpofe  in  medi- 
cine.    And  in  modern  practice  it  it)  frequently  ufed, 
not  only  in  troches  and  pills,  but  alfo  for  fufpending 
powders  in   waters  ;  fuch  as  the  powder  of  Peruvian 
bark:  an;'  the  powder  of  batk,  when  thus  fufpended, 
is  in  general  taken  more  readily  by  children  than  ia 
any  other  form.      Hence  confiderable  advantage  mud 
arife   from  a   proper  and  eafy  mode  of  purifying  it, 
which  the  above  procefs  affords.      We  are  of  opinion, 
thcret.ire,  that  a!thou_.rh  a  place  be  with  propriety  given 
to  the  extraft  of  liquorice  prepared  by  the  apothecaries 
themfelves,  refined  liquorice  oujht  alfo  to  be  introdu- 
ced  into  our  pharmacopoeias  ;  and  it  would  be  very 
convenient  to  keep  it  in  the  (hops  in  a  foft  confidence 
fit  for  making  pills,  as  it  would  not  only  arrfwer  that 
purpofe,  but  admit  of  a  ready  fohition  in  water  when 
rcquifite.     To  this  confiftence,   indeed,  an   ohjection 
occurf,  from  its  being  apt  to  grow  mouldy  ;  but  this 
may  be  effectually  prevented  ly  the  addition  of  a  fmall 
proportion  of  fpirit. 

Befides  the  extrscls  which  we  have  here  fckfted 
fiom  the  foreign  pharmacopctins,  many  others  alfo  ftill 
retain  a  -lace  in  ftveral  of  thefe  ;  fuch,  for  example,  as 
the  cxlrnc'ium  aniice,  arlemi/ia,  Irymit,  canlui,  cenlaurei, 
cocUcariiSt  croci.  Sic.  Several  of  thefe  had  formerly  a 
place  in  our  phaimacopKias,  but  are  now  with  pro- 
priety rejedlcd  ;  becaufc,  where  thefe  fubilances  are  to 
te  employed,  they  may  with  much  more  advantage  be 
exhibited  under  other  forms.  And,  indeed,  although 
under  the  form  of  extrad  we  have  a  condenfation  of 
fome  aftive  principles,  yet  by  the  adion  of  fire  others 
are  very  spt  to  be  loft.  Hence,  where  any  article  can 
be  conveniently  exhibited  in  fublhnce,  that  form  is  in 
general  preferable  ;  and  recourfe  tliould  be  had  to  ex- 
traas  only  with  a  view  to  fome  particular  intention. 
Our  colleges  therefore  have  with  propriety  dimiuinicJ 
the  numfrer  of  them  ;  and  even  thofe  which  they  have 
adopted  are  but  f^dom  to  be  had  recourfe  to  in  pre- 
feruicc  to  other  fcrm--.      In  the  fomation  o/m;(ny  of 
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thofe  extrafls,  retained  by  the  foreign  colleges,  the  Pr^pa 
mod  v.nluable  principles  arc  either  entirely  dilTipated  or '''"" 
deftroyed  by  the  fire.  We  think,  however,  that  ad-^Z^ 
vantage  miy  fometimes  Ue  obtained  from  adoptin,^  !^ 
thefe  which  are  here  fcleaed.  "*         * 

'I'he  chapter  on  extrafts  and  rcfins  in  tlic  London 
pharmacoporia  is  concluded  with  the  two  followinff 
general  direftions :  ** 

t.  All  the  extrafta,  during  the  time  of  infpiflation, 
mull  be  gently  agitated. 

2.  On  all  the  fofttr  watery  extraft^,  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  of  wine  mull  be  fprinkled. 

Chap.  V.     Exprejfid  Oils. 

Expressed  oils  are  obtained  chiedy  from  certain  ir, 
feeds  and  kernels  of  fruits, by  thoroughly  poundingthem 
in  a  ftone  mortar,  or,  where  the  quantities  are  large, 
grinding  them  in  mills,  and  then  including  them  in  a 
canvas  bag,  which  is  wrapt  in  a  hair-cloth,  and  ftrongly 
prtded  between  iron  plates.  The  canvas,  if  employed 
alone,  would  be  fqucezed  fo  clofe  to  the  plates  of  the 
prefrt  as  to  prevent  the  oil  from  running  down  :  by 
the  interpofition  of  the  hair-cloth  a  free  paflatre  is  al. 
lowed  it. 

Sundry  machines  have  been  contrived,  both  for 
grinding  the  fubjed  and  preffing  out  the  oil,  in  the 
way  of  bufinels.  To  facilitate  the  expreflion,  it  is 
ufual  to  warm  either  the  plates  of  the  prefs,  or  the 
fubjea  itfelf  after  the  grinding,  by  keeping  it  ftirring 
in  a  proper  veffel  over  the  fiie;  the  oil,  liquefied  by 
the  heat,  feparates  more  freely  and  more  plentifully. 
When  the  oil  is  defigned  for  medicinal  purpofes,  thii 
praaice  is  not  to  be  allowed  ;  for  heat,  efpecially  if  its 
degree  be  fufficient  to  be  of  any  confiderable  advantage 
for  promoting  the  feparation,  renders  the  oil  lefs  foft 
and  palatnble,  imprefles  a  difagreeable  flavour,  and  in- 
crcales  its  difpofidon  to  grow  rancid  :  hence  the  col- 
leges  both  of  London  and  EdiuMir-h  exprefsly  require 
the  operacion  to  be  performed  without  heat. 

Nor  arc  the  oils  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  after 
their  expreffion.  Expofed-for  a  few  days  to  a  heat  no 
greater  tlian  that  of  the  human  body,  they  lofe  their 
emollient  quality,  and  become  highly  rancid  and  acri- 
monious. Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  for  pre- 
venting any  tendency  to  this  acrid  irritating  flate  in 
.-.edicines,  fo  often  ufed  for  abating  immoderate  irii- 
tation. 

."-'o  much  are  thefe  oils  difpofcd  to  this  injurious  al- 
teration, that  they  frequently  contract  an  acrimony  and 
rancidity  while  contained  in  the  original  fiibjeds. 
Hence  great  care  is  requifite  in  the  choice  of  the 
unauous  feeds  and  kernels,  which  are  often  met  with 
very  rancid  ;  almonds  are  particularly  liable  to  incon- 
veniences  of  this  k'.ni. 

ExprclTed  oils  are  prepared  for  mechanic  ufes  from 
fundry  different  fubjecis,  as  nuts,  poppy-feed,  hemp- 
feed,  rape-feed,  and  others.     ThoL-  dircded  for  raedi-  • 
cinal  purpofes  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias are  the  following : 


Oil  of  almonds.     L.   E. 
Pound  fredi  almonds,  either  fweet  or  bitter,  in  a  mor-     jrj 

la 
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tar,  then  prefs  out  the  oil  iu  a  cold  pref*. 
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>ira.     In  the  fame  manner  !»  to  be  expreflcd  oil  of  linfeed 

'■'":'         and  oil  of  mu(lard-feeJ. 

1*^  "         Tlie  oil  of  almonds  is  prepared  from  the  fweet  and 

y  '  bitter  almonds  indifferently,  the  oils  obtained  from 
botli  forts  being  exaftly  .the  fame.  Nor  are  the  differ- 
ences of  itie  nther  oils  very  conlider:  ble,  the  difcrimi- 
natinc;  qualities  «f  the  fubjeiSB  not  refiding  in  the  oils 
that  are  thus  obtained  by  exprcilirm.  The  oil  of  lin- 
fec-I  requires  indeed  fome  peculiarities  from  containing 
a  proportion  of  vci^eta!  le  mucila^  t  but  the  oil  of 
muftr.rdfeej  is  as  foft,  infipid,  and  void  of  pungency, 
as  that  of  fv.eet  almond? ,  the  pungescy  of  the  niulfard 
remaining  entire  in  tie  cake  left  after  the  exprefiion. 
The  feveral  oils  differ  in  fome  of  their  properties  from 
ea«h  ;thcr  ;  but  in  medicinal  qu.ilities  they  appear  to 
be  all  ne:irly  alike,  and  apree  in  one  common  emollient 
virtue.  They  foften  and  relax  the  folids,  and  obtiind 
ocrimonious  huTiiours ;  and  thus  become  fervii  cable  in- 
ternally in  pains,  inflammations,  heat  of  urine,  hoarfc- 
Tieff,  ticklmiT  co\igh?,  &c  in  glylltr.';,  for  lubricating 
the  inteflinei,  and  promoting  the  ejeth'on  of  indurated 
feces ;  and  in  external  applications,  for  tenfion  and 
rigidity  of  particiihir  parts.  Their  common  dofe  is 
half  an  ounce  ;  in  fome  cafes  they  are  given  to  the 
quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces.  'I'he  moft  commo- 
dious forms  foT  their  cxhil  ition  we  (hall  fee  heieafter 
in  the  chapter  of  Eraulfions. 

Cajlor  til.     Lt> 

53  This  oil  is  directed  by  the  London  college  to  be 

prepared  in  the  fame  manner  a  that  of  almonds,  the 
feeds  or  nuts  being  taken  from  the  luillts  before  put> 
ting  them  into  the  mortar.     Palma  ChriRi,  or  callor 

I  oil,  (bee  OiEVM  Palmt  ChnJIi,  and   Ricinus),   is  a 

gentle  and  ufcful  purgative ;  it  generally  produces 
its  tffcfts  without  griping,  and  may  be  given  with 
fafety  where  nrrid  purgatives  are  improper.  With 
adults,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  is  generally 
requifite  tor  a  dofe.  This  article,  however,  is  very 
feldom  prt'i-ared  by  our  apotheiarles,  being  in  general 
imported  under  the  form  of  oil  from  the  Welt  Indies; 
hence  the  Edinburgh  college  have  not  mentioned  it 
among  their  pre-^arations,  but  merely  given  it  a  place 
in  their  lill  of  the  materia  medica.  But  when  our 
apotht  caries  prepare  it  for  thcmfelves,  they  are  more 
certain  of  olitaininj  a  pure  oil,  and  one  too  obtained 
without  the  aid  of  heat,  which  is  often  emi)loyei!,  and 
gives  a  much  iiiftrior  oil.  It  is  therefore  with  pro- 
priety that  the  London  college  have  given  directions 
for  the  preparation  of  it  by  the  aputhecaiy  himftlf. 
J5ut  even  the  London  college  hiive  not  thought  it 
neccffary  to  give  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the 
following  txprtlTed  oils,  which,  as  well  as  llie  cileum 
ric'mi,  are  alio  intmduced  into  the  lift  of  the  materia 
medica  Ly  the  Edinburgh  college. 

Exprtffcd  oil  of  bay  Itrrlet^ 

o/ivet, 
palm, 

Thcfe  alfo  ate  principally  confidered  as  pofTeJTing 
only  an  emollient  virtue  ;  but  as  far  as  they  have  been 
fuppofed  to  exert  any  peculiar  qwalities,  thefe  we  have 
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had  occafion  to  mention  iu  other  parts  of  the  work,  Prfpara- 
when  treating  of  the  articles  from  which  they  are  ob-^°' "  "".'' 
tained.     bee  Olea,   Mace,  &c.  tiuns 

Oil  of  chocolate  nutt.     Suec.  * 

Exprefj  the  oil  from  the  nuts  flightly  toaftcd,  and  freed      'iJ 

from  their  coverings. 

In  this  oil  we  have  the  nutritious  part  of  chocohtej 
free  from  thi'fe  arom  jtics  with  which  it  is  united  in  the 
flatc  in  which  it  is  kept  in  our  (hops.  And  although 
under  the  form  of  cVocolate  it  fits  perhaps  more  eafily 
on  the  Ifomich  than  in  moft  other  forme ;  yet  where, 
from  any  particular  circumllance,  aromatics  are  con- 
traindicated,  the  oil  in  its  pure  ftatc  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity of  cmjiloying  in  different  ways  this  mild 
nutritious  article. 

Oil  of  hyojcyamui.     S  uec. 

This  oil  is  direfted  to  be  obtained  !y  exprefTion  from      '  j6 
the  feeds  of  the  hyofcyamus,  in  the  fame  manner  a» 
that  of  almonds. 

Of  the  narcotic  powers  of  tiiC  hyofcyamus  fotEe  ob- 
fervalions  have  already  been  offered.  This  oil,  although 
an  exprclTed  one,  is  faid  to  retain  thefe  virtues  ;  and 
accordingly  it  has  entered  the  compofition  of  fome 
anodyne  ointments  and  plaflers.  We  are,  however, 
inclined  to  think,  that  when  the  fedative  power  of 
hyofcyamus  is  wanted  under  the  fotm  of  oil,  it  may  be 
bcft  obtained  from  impregnating  olive  oil  by  the  leaves 
of  the  plant. 

Egg  oil.     Suec. 

Take  any  quantity  of  frcfh  egps,  boil  them  till  they  j  r^ 
be  quite  hard  ;  then  take  out  the  yolks,  break  them 
in  pieces,  and  roaft  them  gently  in  a  frying-pan  till 
they  feel  grcafy  when  prcfled  between  the  fingers ; 
put  them  while  warm  into  a  hair-bag,  and  espiefs 
the  oil. 

The  yolk  of  the  egg  is  well  known  to  be  a  mild  nu- 
tritious fubltance  :  but  notwithftanding  the  many  vir- 
tues at  one  time  attributed  to  it,  of  being  paregoric 
and  ftyptic,  as  externally  applied  ;  and  of  being  ufeful 
in  ftomach  cotrplaints,  dvftntery,  and  different  affec- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal,  when  taken  internally  ;— 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  it  be  In  any  other 
way  ufefiil  in  medicine  than  as  an  article  of  diet ;  and 
we  are  very  uncertain  whether  any  particular  purpofe 
in  medicine  will  be  arifwered  by  this  expreffed  oil :  but 
as  it  holds  a  place  in  moft  of  the  foreign  pharm^co- 
perias  of  moi'ern  date,  it  may  juftly  be  confidered  ae 
defti-\''n;;  fome  attention. 

Notwithftanding  the  jitftice  of  the  obfervation  re- 
fpeAing  the  great  finulirity  of  expreffed  oils  in  gene- 
ral, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  fome  inftances 
they  obtain  u  peculiar  impregnation.  This  manifeilly 
appears  in  the  oleum  ricini,  vieum  nucis  mrfchate,  and 
fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above.  Indeed  oils  es- 
pteffed  from  aromatic  fiibftances  in  general  rctam  fome 
admixture  of  the  tffential  oil  of  the  fubjcift  from  which 
they  are  expreffed.  Nor  is  this  furprifing,  when  we 
ccnlider  that  in  fome  cafes  the  effential  oil  exifts  in  a 
feparaie  ftatc  even  in  the  growing  plant. 

The  rinds  of  the  feveral  varieties  of  oranges,  lemons, 

and  citrons,  yield  by  a  kind  of  exprcfTion  their  effential 
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oils  alinoft  pure,  nnd  nearly  fimilar  to  thofc  which  are 
obtaincfj  from  thi-m  by  dillillation.  'Die  cHliitial  oils, 
in  which  the  frajjrance  and  aromatic  warmth  of  thcfe 
•^  fruits  refide,  arc  contained  in  numerous  little  vefulcs, 
which  may  bt  diftingwifhed  !  y  the  naked  eye,  fprcud 
all  over  the  furface  of  the  peel.  If  the  rind  he  cut  in 
flices,  and  the  flicej  fcparatcly  doubled  or  bent  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  anil  fqiieezed  betwei-n  the  fin>;er3,  the 
veficles  buift  at  the  benriinp,  and  dil'chsrije  the  oil  in 
a  number  of  fine  flrndcr  j^*l9.  A  glafs  plate  bein^y  fet 
upright  in  a  glafs  or  porcelain  vefTi-I,  and  the  flices 
fqueezed  againll  the  platei:,  the  little  jets  unite  into 
drops  upon  the  plate,  and  trickle  down  into  the  vefTcl 
beneath.  But  though  this  procefs  affords  the  true 
native  oil  in  the  fame  ftate  wherein  it  exifted  in  the 
fubjoft,  unaltered  by  fire  or  other  agents,  it  is  not 
prarticable  to  advantage  imlefs  where  the  fruit  is  very 
plentiful,  ^■  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  oil  it  contains  can 
thus  be  cxtrafted  or  coUefted. 

The  oil  is  more  perfectly  fcparated  by  rubbing  the 
lind  upon  a  lump  ot  fugar.  The  fus^ar,  by  the  in- 
equality of  its  furface,  produces  the  efftiht  oF  a  rafp  in 
tearing  open  the  oily  vt fides,  and  In  proportion  as  the 
veficles  are  opened  the  fugar  imbihi  s  the  oil.  When 
the  outwaid  part  of  the  lump  is  fuflicie:  tly  moiftened, 
Jt  is  fcraped  oif,  and  the  operation  continued  on  the 
frefh  furface.  The  oil  thus  combined  with  the  lugar 
is  fit  for  mod  of  the  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied  in  a 
fluid  ftate.  Indeed  the  pure  eflential  oils  obtained  by 
diftillation  are  often  purpofely  mixed  with  fugar  to 
render  their  ofe  the  more  commodious. 

\ 
Chap.  VI.     EJfenfial  Oils. 

Essential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  oJorlFerous 
fubtlances  ;  but  not  equally  from  all  of  this  clafs,  nor  in 
quantity  proportional  to  their  degree  of  odour.  Some 
which,  if  we  were  to  reafon  from  analogy,  Ihould  feem 
very  well  fitted  for  this  procefe,  yield  extremely  little 
oil,  and  others  none  at  all.  Rofes  and  camomile 
flowers,  whofe  ftroug  and  lading  fmell  promifes  abun- 
dance, are  found  upon  experiment  to  contain  but  a 
fmall  quantity  ;  the  violet  and  jcflamine  flower,  which 
perfume  the  air  with  their  odour,  lofe  their  fmell  upon 
the  gentled  coftion,  and  do  not  afford  the  leaft  per- 
cpptil'le  mark  of  oil  on  being  didilled  unlefs  immenfc 
quantities  are  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at  once  ; 
while  fivin,  whofe  difagreeable  fccnt  extends  to  no 
great  diftance,  gives  out  the  largcft  proportion  of  oil 
of  almoft  any  vegetable  known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  plants  equally  fit  for  this  opera- 
tion when  produced  in  different  foils  or  feafons,  or  at 
different  times  of  their  growth.  Sonoe  yield  more  oil 
if  gathered  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fall  off  than  at 
any  other  time.  Of  this  we  have  examples  in  lavender 
and  rue  ;  others,  as  fage,  afford  the  largeft  quantity 
when  young,  before  they  have  fent  forth  any  flowers; 
and  others,  as  thyme,  when  the  flowers  have  jud  ap- 
peared. All  fragrant  herbs  yield  a  larger  proportion 
of  oil  when  produced  in  dry  foils  and  warm  fummers 
than  in  oppofite  circuroftances.  On  the  other  hand, 
fome  of  the  dlfagreeable  ftrong-fcented  ones,  as  worm- 
wood, are  faid  to  contain  mod  in  rainy  feafons  and 
when  growing  in  muid  rich  grounds. 

Several  of  the  cheiiiifts.have  been  of  opinion,  that 
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herbs  and  flow  rs,  moderately  dried,  yield  a  greater  Prtpnr*. 
q'.aniit)  i!  tdeiilial  oil  than  i!  tl.cy  were  didillcd  when '','"*  *''*' 
fielh.    It  is  fuppofe.!,  that  the  oil  being  already  blend- ,""''' 
ed,   in  fredi  plant',  with  a  watery  flui.'.,  great  pait  "^        '     .  j 
it  itmains  diliufed  through  the  water  idler  the  diliilla- 
tion,  divided  into  particles  too  minute  to  unite  and  be 
collected  ;  whereas  in  diying,   the  oily  piirts,  on  the 
exhalation   ot   the  moiduic  which  kept  them  divided 
and  difperfcd,  run  together  into  globules,  which  have 
little  diipofition   to  mingle   with   watery   fluide,   and 
cafily   fcparaie  from  the  water  employed  in  the  didil- 
lation. 

This  theory,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
fatisfiitlory  ;  for  thou^'Ji  the  oil  be  collected  in  the 
fubjccl  into  dillinrt  globules,  it  does  not  rife  In  that 
form,  but  is  reiolved  into  vapour,  and  blen  'ed  and 
coagitated  by  tiie  heat  with  the  v.ipour  of  tlie  water; 
and  if  the  oil  in  a  dry  pbnt  was  Icfs  difjiofed  to  unite 
with  aqueous  fluiHs  than  in  a  IreOi  one,  the  dry  ought. 
to  yichi  a  weaker  intufion  than  the  frcdi  ;  the  contrary 
of  which  is  gerieially  found  to  obtain.  As  the  oil 
of  the  dry  plant  is  mod  perfectly  cxtr.<^ed  and  kept 
diffolved  by  the  w.nter  before  tlic  dldilhttion,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  any  reafon  why  it  diould  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  feparatc  from  the  water  after- 
wards. 

The  opinion  of  dry  plants  yielding  mod  oil  fccmsta 
have  arifen  from  an  obfervation  of  Huffm  in,  which  has 
probably  been  mifunderftood  :  "  A  pound  (he  fays) 
of  diy  fpike  flowers  yiel.l8  an  ounce  of  oil,  but  if  chey 
were  didllled  frelh  they  would  fcarcely  yield  above 
half  an  ounce  ;  and  the  cafe  is  the  lame  in  balm, 
fage,  &c.  1  he  reafon  is,  that  in  drying  the  watery 
humidity  exhales ;  and  as  from  two  pounds  of  a  frelh 
plant  we  do  not  obtain  above  one  pound  of  dry,  and 
little  of  the  fubtdc  oil  evaporates  in  the  drying,  it 
follows,  that  more  oil  oiigbt  to  be  afforded  by  the 
dry  than  by  the  frcfli."  The  meaning  of  which  ft  ems 
to  be  no  inorc  than  this,  that  If  two  pounds  of  a  frelh 
plant  are  by  dryinir  reduced  to  one  without  any  lofs 
of  the  oil,  then  the  one  pound  dry  ought  to  be  equi- 
valent to  the  two  freOi.  A  hte  writer  quotes  an  ex- 
periment of  Neumann,  which  appears  to  be  mifunder- 
dood  in  the  fame  manner  ;  for  Neumann,  in  the  place 
referred  to,  fays  only  that  dry  wormwood  is  found  ta 
yield  much  more  oil  than  an  equal  weight  of  the  frefh 
plant.  Trials  are  yet  wanting  in  which  fredi  and  dry 
plants  have  been  brought  to  a  fiir  comjiarifon,  by  di- 
viding a  quantity  of  the  fubjeift  into  two  equal  weights, 
and  diftilling  one  while  fiefli,  and  the  other  after  it 
has  been  carefully  and  moderately  dried. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effert  of  moderate  exfic- 
cation,  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  drying  be  long  conti- 
nued, the  produce  of  oil  will  be  diminiihed,  its  colour 
altered,  and  its  fmell  impaired. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  water  to  he  em- 
ployed, if  whole  plants  moderately  dried  arc  ufed,  or 
the  diavlngs  of  woods,  as  much  of  either  may  be  put 
into  the  veffcl  .is,   lightly  preffed,   will  occupy  half  its  ; 

cavity  ;  and  as  much  water  may  be  added  as  will  fill 
two-thlr(!s  of  it.  The  water  and  ingredients  altoge- 
ther (houlJ  never  take  up  more  than  three-lourths  of 
the  dill:  there  fhoulJ  be  liquor  enough  to  prevent  any. 
danger  of  an  empyrruma,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  be. 
too  apt  to  boil  over  into  the  receiver. 

The 
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The  maceration  (Viotild  be  continued  Co  lang  that  the 
water  may  fully  penetrate  the  parts  of  the  fubjedL 
To  promote  this  effecl,  woods  (hould  be  thinly  fhaved 
I  acrofs  the  grain  or  fawn,  roots  cut  tranfverfely  into 
thin  dices,  barks  reduced  into  coarfe  powder,  and 
feeds  flightly  bruifed.  Very  compa£t  and  tenacious 
fubrtances  require  the  maceration  to  be  continued  a 
veek  or  two,  or  lons^tr  j  for  thofe  of  a  foftei  and 
Joofer  texture,  two  or  three  days  are  fufficient ;  while 
fome  tender  herbs  and  flowers  not  only  Hand  in  no  need 
of  maceration,  but  are  even  injured  by  it. 

Whether  the  addition  of  fcafalt,  which  fome  have 
recommended,  be  of  any  real  fervicc,  is  much  to  be 
doubted.  The  ufes  generally  afligntd  to  it  are,  to 
penetrate  and  unlock  the  texture  of  the  fubjedl  more 
effeiJtually  than  fimple  water  coulJ  do,  and  to  prevent 
the  fermentation  or  puticfaclion  which  the  matter  is 
apt  to  run  into  during  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  maceration  is  oftt«  continued.  But  feafalt  feems 
rather  to  harden  and  condenfe,  than  to  foften  and  re- 
folve,  both  vegetable  and  animal  fr.bicfts  ;  and  if  it 
prevents  putrefaction,  it  mult,  on  tliat  very  account, 
be  injurious  rather  than  of  fcrvice.  The  rcfohition 
heie  aimed  at  approaches  near  to  :i  beginning  putre- 
faction ;  and  faline  fuhftances,  by  retarding  this,  pro- 
long the  maceration  far  beyond  the  time  that  would 
otherwife  !<  nccelTiry.  It  is  in  the  power  cf  the  ope- 
rator, vihen  he  perceives  the  procefs  coming  near  this 
pitch,  to  put  a  flop  to  it  at  plcafure,  by  proceeding 
immediiittly  to  diftillatioii.  By  this  means  the  whole 
affair  will  I  e  finifhed  in  a  very  little  time,  with  at  lead 
«qual  advantage  in  every  other  refpect ;  provided  the 
manual  operation';  of  pounding,  rafping,  and  the  like, 
•which  are  equally  ncccflary  in  either  cafe,  be  iriinuteiy 
€0mplied  with. 

Bodies  of  a  very  vifcous  and  compaA  texture  were 
direftcd,  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  to  be  fer- 
mented tor  fome  days  with  a  little  yelh  Half  their 
quantity  of  water  is  fufficient  for  performing  the  fer- 
inentat.on  ;  as  much  more  as  is  neceflary  is  to  be  added 
afterwards  l.efore  the  dilUllation.  This  procefs  un- 
doubtedly promotes  the  refohition  of  the  fubjcift,  and 
the  extrication  of  the  oil.  It  rarely  happens,  however, 
that  affillances  of  this  kind  are  needful.  Particular 
care  mud  be  had  not  to  continue  the  fermentation  too 
long  ;  «r  to  give  a  bad  flavour  to  the  oil  by  an  ill- 
choftn  fern)ent,  or  ufin/  too  large  a  quantity  of  any. 

Some  chemilts  pretend,  that  by  the  addition  of  faits 
and  atid  fpirits  they  have  been  enabled  to  gain  more 
xjil  from  certain  vegeta'le  matters  than  could  poffibly 
be  got  from  them  without  fuch  sflillance.  Experi- 
ments mide  on  purpofe  to  fettle  this  point  fcem  to 
prove  the  contrary  :  this  at  le^ll  is  conftantly  found 
to  be  true,  that  where  there  is  any  reafon  to  think 
the  produce  greater  than  ufual,  the  quality  of  the  oil 
is  proportionally  injured.  The  qmntity  of  true  effen- 
tial  oil  in  vegetables  can  by  no  means  be  increafcd  ; 
and  what  is  really  contained  in  them  may  be  eafily  fe- 
paratcd  without  any  addition  of  this  kmd.  All  that 
faline  maitem  can  do  in  this  refpect  is  to  make  the 
water  fufceptible  of  a  gp-eater  degree  of  heat  than  it 
can  fuftain  by  itfelf,  and  thus  enable  it  to  can-y  up  a 
grofs  unAuous  m.iticr  not  volatile  enough  to  rife  with 
pure  water:  this  f;rois  matter,  mingling  with  the 
(lure  oil,  iucreafei  the  quauuty,  but  at  the  fame  ;ime 
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mud  necelTarily  debafc  its  quality.    And  indeed,  when  Prepara 
water  alone  is  ufed,  the  oil  which  conies  over  about "/""  ^"'^ 
the  end  of  the  operation  is  remarkably  lefs  fragrant,  ^,',^'"'''' 
and  of  a  thicker  coulillence,  than  that  which  rifes  at        " 
the  beginning  ;  diftillcd  a  fecond  time,   with  a  gentle 
heat,  it  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  grofs  almott  infipid 
relinous  matter  behind. 

The  choice  of  proper  inftruments  is  of  great  confe* 
quence  for  the  performance  of  this  procefs  to  advan- 
tage. There  are  fome  oils  which  pafs  freely  over  the 
fwan-neck  of  the  head  of  the  common  ftill ;  others, 
lefs  volatile,  cannot  ealily  be  made  to  rife  fo  hlf^h.  For 
obtaining  thefe  laft,  we  would  recommend  a  large  low 
head,  having  a  rim  or  hollow  canal  round  it.  In  this 
canal  the  oil  is  detained  on  its  lirft  afcent,  and  thence 
conveyed  at  once  into  the  receiver,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  fufficiently  obvious. 

With  regard  to  the  fire,  the  operator  ought  to  be 
expeditious  in  raifing  it  at  firrt,  and  to  keep  it  up, 
during  the  whole  procefs,  of  fuch  a  degree  that  the 
oil  may  freely  dilf  11 ;  otherwife  the  oil  will  be  expo- 
fed  to  an  unnecclliry  heat  ;  a  circumftance  which 
ouiiht  as  much  as  porfible  to  be  avoided.  Fire  com- 
iBunicatcs  to  nil  thefe  oils  a  difagreeable  impregn?.tion, 
as  is  evident  from  their  being  much  lets  grateful 
when  newly  ditlillcd,  than  after  they  have  ftood  for 
fome  time  in  a  cool  place  ;  the  longer  the  heat  is  con- 
tinued, the  more  alteration  it  mull  produce  in  them. 

The  greater  number  ol  oils  require  for  their  diltil- 
lation  the  heat  of  water  ftrongly  boiling :  but  there 
are  many  alfo  which  rife  with  a  heat  conliderably  Icfsj 
fuch  36  thofe  of  lemon  and  citron-peel,  of  the  tlowerj 
of  lavender  and  rofemary,  and  of  almoll  all  the  more 
odoriferous  kinds  of  flowers.  We  have  alieady  ob- 
fcrved,  that  thefe  flowers  have  their  fragrance  much 
injured,  or  even  deftroyed,  by  beating  or  bruiting 
them  ;  it  is  impaired  alfo  by  the  immcrllon  in  water 
in  the  prcfent  procefs,  and  the  more  fo  in  proportion 
to  the  continuance  of  the  immerlion  and  the  heat  : 
hence  oils,  diAilled  in  the  common  manner,  piove 
much  lefs  agreeable  in  fmcll  than  the  fubjeCts  them- 
felves.  For  the  didillation  of  tubHances  of  this  clafs 
another  method  has  been  contrived  j  inllead  of  being 
immerfed  in  water,  they  are  expofed  only  to  its  va- 
pour. A  proper  quantity  of  water  being  put  into 
the  bottom  of  the  ftill,  the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flowers 
are  laid  lightly  in  a  baflcet,  of  fuch  a  fize  that  it  may 
cater  into  the  ftill,  and  reil  againll  its  lidef,  jull  above 
the  water.  The  head  being  then  fitted  on,  and  the 
water  made  to  boil,  the  fleam,  percolating  through 
the  fubjeCl,  imbibes  the  oil,  without  impairing  it» 
fragrance,  and  carries  it  over  to  the  receiver.  Oils 
thus  obtained  poffcfs  the  odour  of  the  fu!)jtcl  in  an 
cxquifitc  degree,  and  have  nothing  of  the  difagreeable 
f(.ent  perceivable  in  thofe  dillilled  by  boiling  them  in 
water  in  the  commmi  manner. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obfcrve,  that  thofe  oils  which 
rife  with  a  lefs  heat  than  that  of  boihng  water,  are 
generally  called,  by  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
writers,  light  oils ;  and  thofe  which  require  the  heat 
of  water  ftrongly  boiling,  are  called /lon./frour.  We 
have  avoided  thefe  exprcflions,  as  they  might  be 
thought  to  relate  to  the  comparative  gravUiti  of  the 
oils  ;  with  which  the  volatility  or  fixednefs  have  no 
coanedioa.  Olive  oil  is  lighter  than  moll  of  the  ef- 
S  ii  featiai 
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fcDtial  oils  ;  but  tlie  Iieat   rcquilite  to  make  it  diftil, 
cxoi-pds  that  in  which  tlie   heaviolt  cfllntial  oil  dillilii, 
confiilcrably  more  than  tlie  heat  of  boiling  water  cx- 
•  cceJs  that  of  ice. 

The  wnter  cipploved  in  tlie  diflillation  of  cnVnlial 
ells  alivays  imbibes  fome  portion  of  the  oil ;  as  ib 
tvident  from  the  fm^ll,  taftc,  and  cnlour,  which  it 
acquires.  It  canntit,  however,  retain  alicwe  a  cettaui 
quantity  ;  arid  therefore,  fiich  as  has  been  already 
ulc  1  and  cr>nfrqiiently  f.-.turited  iviih  oil,  may  be  ad- 
vantJgeoufly  employrd,  inHcad  of  common  water,  in 
a  ferond,  third,  or  any  future  diilillation  of  the  fame 
lubita. 

Some  late  chemical  writers  recommend,  not  the  wa- 
ter which  con-.es  over,  but  tint  whic'i  remains  in  the 
flill,  to  be  ufcd  a  fecoad  tim<'.  This  can  be  ol  no 
fcrvii-e  ;  as  cnntainin.;  inly  fiich  parts  of  the  vr^jetahle 
as  are  inc.ipa' le  of  arifinjr  in  di)lill;!tlun,  iind  which 
fcrve  only  to  impe.le  the  aAion  of  the  water  as  a  meti- 
Itruum,  nnd  to  endaneer  f  n  empyreurna. 

After  the  diftill.ition  of  one  oil.  partinikr  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  cleniifc  the  worm  before  it  be  em- 
ployed in  the  diftiliation  of  a  different  plant.  Some 
ollb,  thofe  of  wormwood  and  anifeeds  for  inftance, 
adhere  to  it  fo  tcnacioufly,  as  not  to  be  melted  out 
by  hcr.t,  or  wafhed  off  hy  water:  the  bed  way  of 
cle'nfiug  the  worm  from  thefe,  ia  to  run  a  little  fplrit 
of  wine  through  it. 

Ellcntidl  oils,  after  they  are  diftille!,  (hould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  (land  for  fome  days,  in  vefleU  loofely  coveted 
with  pspcr,  till  they  have  loll  their  dif^greeable  fiery 
odour,  and  become  limpid :  tlien  put  them  up  in 
fmall  bottles,  which  arc  to  be  kept  quite  full,  clofcly 
Hopped,  in  a  cool  place  :  with  thefe  cautions,  they  will 
retain  their  virtues  In  perfeftion  for  many  years. 

When  carelefsly  kept;  they  in  time  gradually  lofe 
their  flavour,  and  become  grofs  and  thick.  Some 
endeavour  to  recover  them  after  they  have  undergone 
this  chani^e,  by  grinding  them  with  about  thrice  their 
weight  of  common  fait,  then  adding  a  large  propor- 
tion of  water,  and  diftillinij  them  afre(h  :  the  purer 
part  tifes  thin  and  limpid,  poficfiing  a  great  degree 
of  the  prittine  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  oil,  though  in- 
ferior in  both  refpefks  to  the  original  oil.  This  rec- 
tification, as  it  is  called,  fiicceeds  equally  without 
the  fait  :  the  oiU,  when  thus  altered,  are  nearly  in 
the  fame  ftate  with  the  turpentines,  and  other  thick- 
ened oily  juices,  which  readily  yield  their  purer  oil  in 
diilillation  with  water  alone. 

Wlien  efr«ntial  oils  have  entirely  loft  their  fmell, 
foTie  recomAiend  adding  them  in  tlje  diilillation  of  a 
frelh  quantity  of  the  oil  of  the  fame  plant ;  by  which 
means  they  are  faid  to  fati.ite  themfelves  anew  with 
the  odorous  matter,  and  become  entirely  renovated.  This 
praftlce,  however,  ought  doubtlefs  to  be  difapproved, 
as  being  no  other  than  a  fpecious  fophiftictition  ;  for 
it  can  do  no  more  than  divide,  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  the  aAive  matter  which  lielongs  to  the  new 
alone. 

Effential  oik,  medicinally  confidered,  agree  in  the 
peneral  qualities  of  pungency  and  heat ;  in  particular 
virtues,  they  differ  as  mii<Ji  as  the  fubjcil  from  .vhich 
they  are  obtained,  t^e  oil  being  the  dired  principle 
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in  which  the  virtues,  or  at  Irall  a  confiderable  part  of  frcpar*.. 
the  virtues,  of  t.ie   feveral   fubjcAs  rcfide.     Th us  the  ^  "' ^"i' 
carminative  virtue  of  the  waim   feeds,  the  diureti.  "f ti','„'s'"^ 
juniper-berries,   the   cmmena^ojue   of  favin,  the   ner- 
vine   of  rofemary,  the    llomachic    of  mint,  tiie   anti- 
fcorljutlc    of  f  urvy-gr.ifa,    the    cordial    of  aroraaric% 
&c.  are  fuppofcJ  to  be  concentrated  in  their  oil. 

There  is  anotlier  remarkahle  difference  in  effential 
oils,  tlie  foundation  of  which  is  lela  cSvious,  vjz.  the 
dcfjree  of  their  pungency  and  heat.  Thefe  are  by- 
no  means  in  proportion,  as  mia;ht  bo  expefled,  to 
thofe  of  the  fiibjcCt  thev  were  drawn  troin.  The  oil 
of  linnnmon,  for  Inllance,  is  very  punj^cut  and  fiery j 
in  its  UB.lllute!  ftate  it  is  a!nio!l  caulllc  ;  whcicag 
chvvts,  a  foice  which  in  lubilance  Is  far  inori;  pun.'ent 
thrill  the  other,  yields  an  oil  wiilrh  Is  t.ir  lefs  f  i.  Till* 
difTcrence  feems  to  depend  partly  oil  the  q  iiotity  of 
o;l  aff  )rdcd,  cinnimon  yiclJin^^  much  Itfs  tliau  cloven, 
and  cor.fequently  having  it»  active  matter  conccntnted 
into  a  Imaller  volume  ;  partly  on  a  difference  in  the 
nature  ot  the  aftive  pirts  themfelves;  for  thouirli  ef- 
fential oils  contain  al-,vays  the  fpetitic  odour  and  fla- 
vour of  their  fubjeAs,  whether  gratetul  or  ungrateful, 
they  do  not  always  contain  the  whole  pungency  ;  tliift 
refides  frequently  in  a  more  fixed  ietii:ous  matter,  and 
does  not  rile  with  the  oil.  AUer  the  diilillation  of 
cloves,  peppei,  and  fome  other  fplces,  a  part  of  their 
puni>ency  is  found  to  remain  '.lehind  :  a  fimplc  tinc- 
ture of  them  in  recbfied  fplrit  of  wine  is  even  more 
pungent  than  their  pure  effential  oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  frequently  ufe  I  for  re- 
conciling to  the  ftomach  medicines  of  themfelves  dif- 
gulltul.  It  has  been  cuflomary  to  employ  them  as 
correctors  for  the  retinous  purgatives;  an  ufe  wuch 
they  do  not  feem  to  te  well  adapted  to.  All  the  fer- 
vice  they  can  heie  be  of,  is,  to  make  the  refin  fit  more 
eafily  at  firfl  on  the  flomach  :  fir  from  abating  the 
irri;atliig  quality  on  which  the  virulence  of  its  opera* 
tion  depends,  thtfe  pungent  oils  fiiperadd  a  frclli  fti- 
mulus. 

Effential  oils  are  never  given  alone,  on  account  of 
their  extreme  heat  and  pungency  ;  which  in  fome  is 
fo  great,  that  a  fingle  drop  let  fall  upon  the  tongue 
produces  a  gangrenous  ef^har.  Tlicy  are  readllv  im- 
bibed by  pure  ilry  fugar,  and  m  this  form  may  be  con- 
veniently exhibited.  Ground  with  eight  or  ten  tlmea 
their  weight  ot  fugar,  they  become  folui)le  in  aq'.ieoua 
liquors,  and  thus,  may  be  diluted  to  any  afSgned  de- 
gree. Mucdages  alfo  render  them  niifcl'  le  with  wa- 
ter into  an  uniform  milky  liquor.  They  dlfTolve  like- 
wife  in  fplrit  of  wine  ;  the  more  frai'i-ant  in  ;in  equal 
weight,  and  almolt  all  of  them  in  Icfs  than  four  time* 
their  own  quantity  ;  thefe  folutions  may  be  either 
taken  on  fugar,  or  mixed  with  fyiups,  or  the  like  : 
on  mixing  them  with  water,  tlie  liquor  grows  milky, 
and  the  oil  fcparates. 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  employed  externally 
againft  paralytic  complaints,  iium'  ncft,  p^ins,  tind 
aches,  cold  tumor,",,  and  in  other  cafes  where  parti- 
culcir  parts  require  to  be  heated  or  ftimulated.  The 
toothach  is  fo.^etitneB  relieved  by  a  drop  of  thefe  al- 
moll  cauftic  oils,  received  on  cotton,  and  cautiouily 
introduced  iuto  the  hollow  tooth. 
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lyfcnt'ial  c't  of  anife,      L. 

cnra'j.ijy, 

I  fi!f/f-enmnt, 

/j'taimint, 
erixamim, 
pt  n/iyroyal, 
rojcmnry, 
jvniper-lirry, 
fujfr.fras  rtol. 
Let  tfctft  oils  be  dnv/o   ofF  by   dlftlUntion,  from  an 
altmbic  wich  a  lai^c  rcfi!)jeratory  ;  but,   to  prevent 
an  empyreiinia,  water  mull  be  aJdtc!  to  the  ingrc- 
flient  ;  in  which  thty  mull  Lc  mactr-ted  before  di- 
AiJiation. 

Ttie  w.iter  which  come"!  over  with  the  oil  in  di- 
ftiUatiou  is  to  be  li.t;>t  frr  ufe. 

EJJintial  oils.      E. 

Oftheherbt  of  garden  mint. 

Of  pfpjurmint. 

Of favin. 

Of  the  laps  of  roftmary. 

Of  the  Jio'wertng  f pikes  of  lavender , 

Of  anifeeds^ 

Of  ju/tifvr-  berries. 

Of faffjfras  root. 

Of  jfumjica  pepper. 

Thvfe  are  prepared  alrooll  In  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fimpU  dillilled  waters,  excepting  that  for  procuring 
the  oil  a  fomewhat  L-fs  quantity  of  water  is  to  be 
ufcd.  Seeds  and  woody  matters  are  firft  to  be 
bruifed  or  rafped.  The  oil  rifes  with  the  Witer  ; 
and  as  it  is  li;;hter  or  heavier,  Iwims  on  the  fur- 
face,  or  iiots  to  the  bottom,  from  which  it  is  af- 
terwaiiJs  to  be  fcpirated. 

It  is  however,  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  preparing 
thefe  diiUUed  waters  and  oils,  fo  many  varieties  uiuit 
nvceffarily  tike  plsce  from  the  goo  iuefs  of  the  fub- 
jed  itfeif,  its  texture,  the  time  of  the  year,  and 
fuch  like  circumllances,  that  a  certain  and  general 
rule,  which  ftiould  (bicUy  apply  to  each  example, 
can  fcarccly  te  laid  down  ;  wherefore  wc  have  only 
explained  the  general  method,  leaving  many  things 
to  be  varied  by  the  judgment  ot  the  operator. 
To  the  ditt<^ions   for    preparing  thefe  cfTcntial  oils 

given   by  the   London   and   Edinburgh  coile>rcs,  we 

Ihall  here  next  fubjoin  a  few  remarks  on  their  luedical 

properties. 

Fffenfial  oil  ofamfccds.      L.  E. 

This  oil  poflelL-s  the  tafte  and  fmell  of  the  anifeeds 
In  pe;cciion.  It  is  one  ot  the  mildell  of  the  ditlilled 
oils ;  I  ^  or  20  drops  may  be  tiken  at  a  time  without 
dan^'er,  though  tonimon  praft'ce  rauly  goes  fo  tar 
as  half  this  luimber.  Its  fmcU  is  extremely  durable 
and  ditfufive  ;  milk  drawn  from  the  bread  after  ta- 
king it,  is  found  impregnated  with  Its  odour  ;  and 
poflibly  this  may  be,  in  part,  the  foundati  in  of  the 
peftorai  Tirtues  ufually  afcrilied  to  it  ;  in  flatulencies 
and  colics,  it  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  lefs  cffcclual  than 
the  feeds  themfclvcs. 

It  is  remaikable  of  this  oil,  that  it  congeals,  «ven 
when  the  air  is  not  fenGblv  cold,  into  a  butyraceous 
csoliiieuce:  aad  kence,  in  ihe  diiHUatioD  of  it,  the 
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operator  ought  not  to  be  over-folicltous  In  keeping Prepara- 
the- water  in  the  refrigeratory  too  cool:  it  behoves''""' ^"."^ 
him  rather  to  let  it  grow  fomev/hat  hot,  particularly  ^-^J^'^'" 
towards    the   end   of  the  procefs  ;  otherwife  the   oii  ,j* 

congealing  may  fo  flop  up  the  worm,  as  to  endanj;er 
blowing  off  the  head  of  the  ftill,  or  at  leall  a  coniide- 
rable  quantity  of  oil  will  remain  in  it. 

Fffintial  oil  of  carawny  feeds.     L. 

The  ftiv.ur  of  this  exactly  refembles  that  of  the  l6> 
caraway  itfeif.  It  is  a  very  hot  and  pungent  oil ;  a 
fingle  drop  is  a  moilcr.ite  dofc,  and  five  or  fix  is  a 
very  large  one.  It  is  not  unfrcquciitly  ufed  as  a  carmi- 
native  ;  and  fuppofei  by  f  )me  to  be  peculiarly  fer- 
viccable  for  promoting  urine,  to  which  it  corarauai- 
caics  fotr.e  decree  of  its  fmell. 

Ej[;nlicil  oil  of  lavenderfloTvert.      L.  E. 

This  oil,  when  in  perfeAion,  is  very  limpid,  of  a  x6* 
pkafant  yellowilli  colour,  extremely  fragrant,  poiTef- 
tine;  in  an  eminent  degree  the  peculiar  fmell  gencraUy 
adrairrd  in  the  flowers.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  ufe, 
both  externally  and  inttrnally,  in  paralytic  and  le- 
thargic complaints,  rheumatic  pains,  and  debilities  of 
the  nervoui  fyllem.  The  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to 
five  or  fix. 

Lavender  flowers  yield  the  moll  fragrant  oil,  and 
conliderabiy  the  largeft  quantity  of  it,  when  they  are 
ready  to  fall  off  tpontaneoufly,  and  the  leaves  begin 
to  thow  themfelves :  the  feeds  give  out  extremely 
little.  The  fiowera  may  be  feparated  fro.m  the  rell  of 
the  plant,  by  drying  it  a  little,  and  then  grntly  beat- 
ing k  :  they  fhould  be  imm^rd lately  committed  to  di- 
ihr.  ition,  and  the  procefs  condufted  with  a  well  regu. 
lated  gentle  heat ;  too  great  heat  would  not  o.^ly 
chaii,;e  the  colour  of  the  oil,  but  likewift  make  a  dif- 
agreeable  alteration  in  its  fmell. 

EJftntinl  ail  of  the  leaves  of  peppermint.      L.  E. 

This  pofTcffes  the  fmell,  tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  lC« 
peppermint  in  perfection  ;  the  colour  is  a  pale  green- 
ifh  yellow.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  pungency  and 
fubtilty  ;  acd  diffufes,  almoil  as  foon  as  takeu,  a  glow- 
ing warmth  through  the  whole  fyilein.  In  colics,  ac- 
companied w.th  great  coldiiefs,  and  ia  foine  hyiteric 
corr.plaints,  it  is  of  cxcolkni  fervioe.  A  drop  or  two 
arc  in  general  a  fuiScitnt  dofe. 

Fffential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  commin  mint.      L.  E. 

This  oil  Imellb  and  taftes  llrongly  01  the  mint,  but  165 
18  in  both  rclpeils  fomtwiiat  lefs  agreeable  than  the 
herb  iifclf.  It  is  an  ufcful  ftomachic  medicine  ;  and 
Rot  unfrequcntly  exhibited  in  want  ot  appetite,  weak- 
ncls  lit  ll>-;mach,  retching  to  vomit,  and  other  like 
difordcrs,  when  not  accompanied  with  beat  or  inllam- 
matlon  :  two  or  three  diops,  or  more,  arc  given  tor 
a  dofe.  It  is  likevvifc  emjdc.yed  externally  for  the 
fame  purpofcs  ;  .ind  is  an  uletul  ingredient  iu  die  ito- 
machic  plailer  of  the  ihops. 

EJfeatial  oil  of  the  leaves  of  origanum.      L. 

This  oil  has  a  very  pungent  acrimonious  tafle,  and      1^5 
a  penetrating  fmcil.      It   has  been  chiefly  employed 
exterually  a»  sd  cnhioe  and  for  eaCng  pains  of  the 
Ucth. 
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FJinlial  oil  of  the  leavei  of  Itnnynya '.     L. 

Tills  oil,  in  fmell  and   tafti',  rcfcmblc*  the  original 
/  pUnt  ;  the  virtues  of  which  it  like  wife  pofrcfles.     It 
i»  given  in    hyfteric  cafes,   from   one  to  four  or  five 
drops. 

F-^cnt'ial  oil  of  rofemiiry.  .  L.  E. 

The  oil  of  rofemary  is  drawn  from  the  plant  in 
flower.  When  in  perfeiSion,  it  is  very  light  anil  thin, 
pal.-,  and  almoft  colourlefs  ;  of  great  fra.:;rancy,  though 
rot  quite  fo  agreeaMe  as  the  rofeniar\'  itfelf.  It  is 
rccoirmended,  in  the  dofe  of  a  few  drops,  in  nervous 
and  hyfteric  complaints.  Boerhaive  holds  it  in  great 
cfteera  ngainft  epilepfus  and  fiippreffions  of  the  uterine 
purgations  occaiioned  by  weaknefe  and  inaftivity. 

Effint'ial-xiilofjuwper-berrics.     L.  E. 

Thi?  oil  is  a  very  warm  nnd  pungent  one  ;  of  a 
ftronjr  flavour,  not  unlike  thnt  of  che  berries.  In  the 
■dofe  of  a  drop  or  two,  it  proves  a  fervijeable  c  'rmina- 
tive  and  ftom:ichic  ;  in  one  of  fix,  eie lit,  or  more,  a 
ftimulating,  detergent,  diuretic,  and  cmmenngof^iie  ;  it 
fcems  to  have -fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  turpen- 
tines, or  their  ditlillcd  oil  ;  like  which  it  communi- 
cates a  violent  fmell  to  the  urine. 

The  oil  of  thefe  berries  refides  partly  in  veficles 
■fpread  through  tl?e  fubftance  of  the  fruit,  and  partly 
in  little  ct\h  contained  in  the  feeds  {  when  the  berry 
is  dry,  and  the  oil  hardened  into  a  refinous  fubflance, 
it  becomes  vifible,  on  breaking  the  feeds,  in  form  of 
little  tranfparent  drops.  In  order  therefore  to  obtain 
this  oil  to  adv:intage,  we  ouijht,  previous  to  the  diftil- 
lation,  to  bruife  the  berry  thoroughly,  fo  as  to  break 
the  feeds,  and  entirely  lay  open  the  oily  receptacles. 

EJfmnaloiloffaJfafras.      L.  E. 

This  is  tlie  moft  ponderous  of  all  the  known  efTen- 
tial  oils,  but  rifes  in  diftillation  with  fufficient  eafe  :  it 
appears  limpid  as  water,  has  a  moderately  pungent 
tafte,  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  exaftly  refemblino'  that  of 
the  faiTafras.  It  (lands  greatly  commended  as  a  fudo- 
rific,  and  for  purifying  the  blood  and  juices:  It  '\s  like- 
wife  fuppofed  to  be  of  fcrvice  in  humoral  afthmas  and 
coughs.  The  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  eight  or  ten  ; 
though  Geoflfroy  goes  as  far  as  twenty. 

The  decofl ion  remaining  after  the  diftillation  of  tlie 
oil,  affords  by  infpiflation  an  ufe''ul  extraft,  of  a  mild, 
bitterifli,  fubaftringent  tafte.  Hoffman  fay«,  he  has 
given  it  with  great  benefit,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple,  as  a 
corroborant  in  cacheftic  cafes,  in  the  decline  of  inter- 
mitting fe\'er8,  and  for  abating  hypochondriacal  fpafms. 

EJfent'ial  oil  o/favk  leaves.     L.  E. 

Savin  is  one  of  the  plants  which,  in  former  editions 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  were  direfted  to  be 
lightly  fermented  before  the  diftillation  :  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  ncceftary  ;  for  favin  yields,  without 
fermentation,  and  even  without  any  fuch  maceration, 
a  very  large  quantity  of  oil.  The  oil  of  favin  is  a  ce- 
lebrated uterine  and  emmcnagogue  :  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  medicine  of  great  fervice, 
though  not  capable  of  performing  what  it  has  been 
often  reprefented  to  do.  The  dofe  is,  two  or  three 
(Jrops,  or  more. 


Part  It^ 

Efnliil  rM  of  Jamaica  prf.p,r.     E.  l''^^^\ ' 

This  is  a  very  elegant  oil,  and  may  be  ufed  as  a  fuc-fj^  'niiioft.^ 
cedaneum  to  thofc  of  fonie  of  the  dearer  fpicei.     It  is  ^ 

of  a  fine  pale  colour;   in  flavour  more  agreenble  than       17J 
the  oil  of  cloves,  and  not  tar  fliort  of  that  of  nutmegs. 
It  finks  in  water,  like  the  oils  of  fome  of  the  eaftern 
fpices. 

Oil  offojll  tar.     L. 

Diilil  foffil  tar,  the  bitumen  ftlrnlrum,  in  a  fand  heat.  171 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  lar  will  be  more  or  Icfs 
thin  according  to  the  continuance  of  tlic  diHillation  ; 
and  by  its  continuance  the  tar  will  at  laft  be  reduced 
to  a  black  coal ;  and  then  the  oil  will  Lc  pretty  deep 
in  colour,  though  perfefily  fluid.  This  oil  hiis  a  pro- 
perty fimilar  to  that  of  the  tindurc  of  nephritic  wood 
in  water,  appearing  blue  when  looked  upon,  but  of  nn 
orange  colour  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the 
light.  By  long  keeping  it  lofes  this  property.  It  13 
lefs  difagreeable  than  fome  of  the  other  empyreuniatic 
oils  which  had  formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeia, 
fuch  as  the  oleum  lateritium,  though  very  acrid  and 
ftimulating. 

Oil  of  turpentine.     L. 

Take  of  common  turpentine  five  pounds ;  water  four      1'* 
pints.     Diftil  the   turpentine  with  the  water  from 
an  alembic  of  copper.     Aftt-r  the  diftillation  of  the 
oil,  what  remains  is  yellow  refin. 

ReSiJicil  oil  of  turpentine.    L. 

Take  of  oil  of  turpentine  one  pound;  water  four  pints.      17? 

Diftil. 

The  procefs  here  propofed  for  reAifying  this  oil,  is 
not  onlyjedious  but  accompanied  with  danger.  For 
\inlcfs  the  luting  be  very  clofe,  fome  cf  the  vapour  will 
he  apt  to  get  through  ;  and  if  this  catch  fire,  it  will 
infallibly  burft  the  veflels.  This  rcAititd  oil,  which 
in  mp.ny  ph?rm!icopceias  is  ftyled  nethereal,  does  not 
confiderably  differ  in  fpecific  gravity,  fmell,  tafte,  or 
medical  qualities,  from  the  former. 

The  fpirit  of  turpentine,  as  this  efTential  oil  has 
been  ftyled,  is  not  unfrequently  taken  internally  as  a 
diuretic  and  fudorific.  And  in  thefe  ways  it  has  fome- 
times  a  confiderable  effect  when  taken  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  few  drops  only.  It  has,  however,  been  given 
in  mHch  larger  dofes,  efpecially  when  mixed  with  ho- 
ney. Recourfe  has  principally  been  had  to  fuch  dofeg 
in  cafes  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  particularly  in  thofe 
modifications  of  it  which  are  dyhd  feiatica  ind  lumiago. 
But  they  have  not  been  often  fuccefsful,  and  fome- 
times  they  have  had  the  effedt  of  inducing  bloody 
uriae. 

./inima/  oil.     L. 

Take  of  oil  of  hartfhorn   one   pound, 
times. 

Redijied  oil  of  horns,  or  animal  oil.     E. 

Take  of  erapyreumatic  oil,  newly  diftilled  from  the 
horns  of  animals,  as  much  as  you  will.  Diftil  with 
a  gentle  heat,  in  a  matrafs  furn'ftied  with  a  head, 
as  long  as  a  thin  colourlefs  oil  comes  over,  which  ia 
to  be  freed  of  alkaliae  fait  and  fpirit  by  means  of 

wattr. 
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water.  That  this  oil  may  remain  limpid  and  70od, 
it  ought  to  be  put  up  in  faiall  pliials,  completely 
filled  and  inverted,  having;  prevloufly  put  into  each 
phirjl  a  few  drops  of  water,  that  on  inverting  it  the 
water  may  interpofe  itftlf  betvfcen  the  oil  and  the 
month  of  the  phial. 

The  qnantity  of  oil  employed  in  this  procefs  ftionld 
be  confi'leraSle  :  for  it  leaves  fo  much  !)lack  matter 
behiml  in  the  feveral  diftillntions,  that  it  is  reduced  at 
lad  to  a  fmall  purtion  of  its  original  quantity.  It  is 
faic',  that  the  prodiift  is  rendered  more  limpid,  by 
mixin^j  the  oil  with  quicklime  into  a  foft  paKe  ;  the 
lime  keeping  down  more  of  the  g.rofs  matter  :han 
would  remaiii  without  fuch  an  addition.  The  quick- 
lime may  here  alfo  perhaps  art  hy  abflraflin?  fixed 
air  ;  to  the  abforption  of  which  we  are  difpofed  to 
refer  in  fome  mealure  the  fpoiling  of  the  oil  on  ex- 
pofure  to  the  atmofphere. 

The  oil  waafirft  introduced  by  Dippelius,  whofe 
name  it  has  (ince  gtntially  borne. 

Animal  oils  thus  reititied,  ?re  thin  and  limpid,  of 
a  fu'/tle,  penetrating,  not  I'ifa^'ree.'.ble  Imell  and  tafte. 
They  are  itrongly  recommen  !e<i  as  anodynes  and  an- 
tifpafmodics,  in  dofes  from  i  5  to  30  drops,  l-'orraan 
reports,  that  they  procure  a  calm  and  fweet  flcp, 
which  continues  often  for  20  hours,  without  bt  ing 
followed  by  any  languor  ordeKiliiy,  but  rather  leaving 
the  patitnt  more  alert  ^nd  cheerful  than  before  ;  that 
they  procure  likewil'e  u  gentle  fwcat,  without  increa- 
fintr  the  heat  of  the  blood  :  that  g;ivtn  to  20  drops  or 
more,  on  an  empty  tloniach,  fix  hours  before  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  an  intermittent  fever,  they  frequently  remove 
the  diforder;  and  that  they  are  likewile  u  very  gene- 
rous remedy  io  inveterate  and  chronical  epilepfies 
and  in  convulfive  motions,  efpccially  if  gives  before 
the  ufiral  time  of  the  attack,  and  preceded  by  proper 
evncuations 

The  empyreumstic  oils  of  vegetables,  reftified  in 
the  fame  manner  by  repeated  dillillations,  fiiffer  a  Irke 
change  with  the  animal ;  lofin,.  their  dark  colour  and 
ofFcnlive  fmell,  and  !  ecoming  limpid,  penetrating,  and 
agreeable  :  in  this  (late  they  arc  fuppofed,  like  the 
animal  oil,  to  be  anoilyne,  antifpafmo>lic,  and  diapho 
retic  or  fudorific.  It  is  obfervable,  that  all  theempy- 
rtumatic  oils  difT'^lvc  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  ihat  the 
oftcner  they  are  reftified  or  redillilled,  they  dilTolve 
the  more  readily  ;  a  circumftani-e  in  which  they  differ 
remarkably  from  effential  oil.',  which,  by  iep;fat<'d  di- 
fiillations,  become  more  and  more  ditlicult  of  fol'.i- 
tion. 

How  far  thefe  preparations  really  pofTefs  the  virtues 
that  have  been  afcribed  to  them,  has  not  yet  been 
fufficiently  determined  by  experience  ;  the  tediorrfnefs 
and  treuble  of  the  reftification  having  prevented  their 
coming  into  general  ui'e,  or  bcin  j  often  made.  They 
are  liable  alfo  to  a  more  material  inconvenience,  in  re- 
gard to  their  medicinal  ufe,  precarioufnefs  in  their 
quality  ;  for  how  perfectly  loiver  they  be  reftified, 
they  gradually  lofe  in  keeping  the  qiialitiie  they  had 
received  frorr,  that  procefs,  and  return  more  and  more 
towards  their  original  fetid  date. 

Oil  and /all  of  amber.   E. 

Take  equal  parts  of  amber  rtdnced  to  a  powder  and 
of  pure  fand.     Mix  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
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glafs  retort,  of  which  the  miitture  may  fill  one  half: 
then  adapt  a  large  receiver,  and  diftil  in  a  fand  fur- 
naic,  with  a  fire  t'radually  increafed.  At  firft  a 
fprrit  will  come  over,  with  fome  yellow  oil ;  then 
more  yellow  oil,  along  with  a  little  fait ;  and  on 
raifing  the  heat,  more  of  the  fait,  with  a  reddifh 
and  black  coloured  oil.  When  the  diftillation  is 
finiflied,  empt)  the  liquor  out  of  the  receiver  ;  and 
having  coUefted  togeiher  the  fait  which  adheres  to 
the  fides,  dry  it  by  sjentle  prefTure  between  the  (old* 
of  blotting  p'l'cr;  then  purify  it  by  folution  in. 
warm  water  and  by  crylUlliz  itioir. 

RcifJUd  oil  of  amber. 

Diftil  the  oil  in  a  glafs  retort  with  fix  times  its  quan- 
tity of  water  till  two-thirds  of  the  w^^ter  have  tji-Ved 
into   the   receiver;   then    icparate   the   rtttrSco   oil 
from  the  water,   and  keep  it   for  ufe  in  clofe  (liut 
veffels.     E. 
Take  of  oil  of  amber  one  pound.   Diftil  three  tira^s    L. 
The  I.,ondon  college   introduce  their  direftion?  for 
the  prep'.ration  of  the  (al  arid  olerrm  fucc  ini  at  an  after 
part  of  their  work,  under  the  iifad  of  f.Jes.      Here  we 
may  only  obferve,  that  t'ley  direc>  it  to  be  prepared 
from  the  amber  alone,  without  the  intervention  of  fand. 
But  th.5  makes  no   eifcntiril  difference   in   the   article 
when  prepared 

The  EdinI  urgh  college  haw  lejefted  what  was  for- 
merly called  the  fpirit,  as  being  nolhng  eife  turn  the 
watery  p,  rts.  fraught  with  the  inert  .nipuritics  of  the 
bitumen  ;.nd  a  very  fmall  portion  nr  t."e  f  It.  In  the 
diftillation  of  amber,  the  fire  mull  for  fuit:e  t'me  be 
continued  gentle,  fcarce  excced:n,T  the  de.i^ree  at  which 
water  boils,  till  the  iqueous  phlegm  and  thin  oil  have 
arifen  ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  flowlv  increafed.  If 
the  fire  were  urged  haftdy.  the  amber  u-oirij  I'wcll  up, 
and  rife  in  its  whole  lubltancc  into  the  r..ceiver,  with- 
out undergoing  the  required  decompofition  or  fep, ra- 
tion of  its  parts.  When  fand  or  fimibr  riiterniedra  are 
mixed  with  it,  it  is  lefs  firbjcft  to  this  ra-efaftion,  and 
the  fire  may  be  raifed  fomewhat  more  expediti.udy  : 
though  this  tittle  advantrigt-  is  perhaps  more  ttraii  coun- 
ter h;danced  by  the  toom  which  the  fand  takes  up  iii- 
the  retort. 

Our  chemifts  generally  leave  the  receiver  unluted, 
that  it  may  be  o.csfionally  ren^oved  as  the  fait  rifes 
and  coircretes  in  the  neck  of  che  retort;  from  whence 
it  is  every  now  and  then  (craped  out  to  prevent  the 
oil  from  carrying  it  down  into  the  rec;iver.  When  a 
grofs  thi>.k  oil  begins  to  arife,  and  no  more  fair  ap- 
pears, the  diftillation  is  ftopt,  though  it  might  perhaps 
be  continued  Linger  to  advantxge. 

Mr  Pott  informs  us  (in  a  curious  diflcrtation  on  the 
fait  of  amber,  p uMiihed  in  the  ninth  volume  ot  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Scrences-of  Bciiin),  that 
the  IViifiim  workmen,  who  prepare  hrge  quantities  of 
this  (alt  for  csponation,  from  cuttings  .ind  fmall  pieces 
of  amber,  penorm  the  diftillation  wit'iout  any  inter- 
medium, tind  in  an  open  fire:  that  iwee;jinH  out  the 
fait  from  the  ne-k  of  the  retort  being  tou'.d  tco  troii- 
Llefomc,  they  fuft"cr  the  oil  to  carry  it  down  into  the 
receiver,  and  afterwards  fiparate  it  by  means  of  i)i;)U- 
lou':  pajier,  which  imuibcs  the  uil,  ip,l  leaves  the  fait, 
dry  ;  which  psper  is  afteriea-  ';;  iqueezc,:  .rid  d.ftii  ed: 
that  they  continue  the  diftillation  till  all  that  can  be. 
4  forced; 
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f(5rr*d  o^ft  tias  arifen,  taking  care  only  to  c:itch  the 
Iill  thick  oil  in  a  ftpir;itc-  receiver  ,  md  that  from 
tliia  thty-  cxtriift  a  conliderablt  quantity  ol  fait,  \y 
.  (liakiii^  it  in  a  ilrMiis;  vcfTcl  wiik  t'nree  or  lour  trclh 
portions  of  liot  water,  and  evaporating  and  cryftalli- 
zintj  tli^  filterc'.  wp.ttrs. 

The  fpirit  of  amber,  fo  calK  d,  is  ro  more  than  ■ 
folutian  ot'  a  fmall  proportion  of  the  flit  in  phlejrm  or 
water  ;  and  ihtrcfotc  is  very  properly  employed  for 
dlfl'olvin;^  the  fait  in  i^der  lo  its  cryltalliiafoD. 

1  he  flit,  freed  from  ns  inuoli  of  the  oil  as  fpongy 
pap?r  wiU  imbiij^,  rctniiii  fi  much  as  to  appear  of  a 
dark  brown  c  :lour.  Mr  I'utt  f«ye,  the  method  he  has 
found  to  furi  ccd  bcrt,  ;uid  with  leall  lofs,  is,  to  dilTolve 
the  fait  ill  hot  water,  and  put  into  the  paper,  throuirh 
tvhich  the  {olution  i>i  to  be  filtered,  a  little  cotton 
Iligl  tly  moillencd  with  oil  cf  amb.'r  :  this,  he  fays, 
detains  a  good  deal  of  the  oil  of  the  fait,  and  the  fj- 
lution  palits  through  the  more  pure.  The  liquor  be- 
ing evaporated  with  a  very  gentle  fire,  as  thai  of  a 
wattrbatli,  and  fct  to  fhool,  the  firlt  crylbls  prove 
tranfpavent,  with  a  flight  yellowilh  tiiigo  j  but  thofe 
which  follow  are  brown,  oily,  and  bitter,  and  arc 
therefore  to  be  fuither  dcpurited  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  whole  quantity  of  cryftals  amounts  to  about  one- 
thirtic--th  of  the  wiight  o\  the  crude  am'.ier  employed. 
By  fuWimation  from  fca  fait,  as  direCUd  in  former  edi- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  phamiaropceia,  the  fait  is 
thoueht  to  be  moi-e  perfectly  and  more  cxpeditioufly 
purified  :  Mr  Pott  objeAs  to  fublimati  m,  that  a  part 
of  the  fait  is  decompofed  by  it,  a  co?.ly  matter  being 
left  behind,  even  though  the  fait  was  previoufiy  puri- 
fied by  cryltalli/.ation  :  it  may  be  prcfunncd,  however, 
that  this  coal  proitede  rather  from  the  burning  of 
fome  remains  of  the  oily  matter,  than  from  the  decoia- 
polition  of  any  part  of  the  true  fait. 

Pure  fait  ot  amber  has  a  penetrating,  fubaftringeot, 
acid,  tafte.  It  diflolves  both  in  water  and  in  reAified 
fpirit;  though  not  rcidily  in  either,  and  fcarcely  at  all 
in  the  latter  without  the  afiiftance  of  he,  t :  of  cold 
water  in   fiimmer,   it  requires  ior   its   folution   about 
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twelve  droTis,  it  heate,  ftimiilBten,  «fid  promotes  the  f '«('»'■»- 
fluid  fccrct'ions  :    it  Is  chiefly  celebrated   in  hyflerical",""* '"'i' 
dlfordcrs,  and  in  delicieu  .ies  ot  the  uterine  purgation.s.fjgjj^ 
Soraitimes  it  is  ufed  externally,  in  liniments  tor  wc;ik         ^  .,  / 
or  ;:aiaiytic  limbs  and  rheumatic  pains.     This  oil  dif- 
fers  from   all   thofe   of  the   vegetable   kingdom,   and 
agrees  «'ith  the  mineral  petiolca,  in  not  being  folublc 
either  in    its  rceiified  or  unrettified  llatc,   by  fplril  of 
wine,  fixed  alkaline  lixivi.i,  or  volatile  alkaline  fpirits  ; 
.  the  oil,  ai"lcr  long  digcllion  or  agitation,  fcparatin^ 
as  Ircely  as  common  oil  does  from  water. 

Q'd  »f  ivine.     L.. 

Take  alcTihol,  vitriolic  acid,  of  each  one  pint.  Mix  jgqf^ 
them  by  degrees,  and  diftil ,  takinir  care  that  no 
black  foam  paiTes  into  the  receiver.  Sepai-atc  the 
oily  part  of  the  diflilled  liquor  from  the  volatile  vi- 
trioli.-  acid.  To  the  oily  part  add  as  much  water 
of  pure  k?li  as  is  fufficient  to  take  away  the  fulphu- 
reou3  fmell :  then  dillil  the  ether  with  a  gentle 
heat.  The  oil  of  wine  remains  in  the  retort,  fwini- 
ming  on  the  watery  liquor,  from  which  it  is  to  be 
fcpa  rated. 

Some  caution  is  requifite  in  mixing  the  two  liquors, 
that  the  confequent  heal  and  ebullition,  which  would 
not  only  difri;iate  a  part  of  the  mixture,  but  hazard 
the  brcakin'r  of  the  vefTel  and  the  hurt  of  the  opera- 
tor,  may  be  avoided.  The  fecurcft  way  is  to  add  the 
vitriolic  acid  to  the  fpirit  of  wine  by  a  little  at  a  time, 
waiting  till  the  firll  addition  be  incorporated  before 
another  quantity  be  put  in.  By  thij,  the  enfumg  heat 
is  incenfiderable,  and  the  mixture  is  effected  without 
iDconvenience. 

FJfential  oil  of  tuorrr.  woo  J.      Rofi". 

Let  the  frelh   leaves  of  wormwood  (lightly  dried  be      jg| 
maccrntrd   with  a  fufScient   quantity  of  water,  and 
then  fuhjeft  to  dif.illa;ion  ;   and  let  the  oil  which 
comes  over   be  feparaled  from  the  water  which  ac- 
companies it. 
This  is  one  of  the  more  ungrateful  oils  ;  it  fmelU 


twenty  times  its  own  weiRht  ;   of  boiling  water  only     flrongly  of  the  wormwood,  and  contains  its  particular 
—        -  ■  •   '       "  •  naufeous  lafte,  but  has  little  or  nothin.;  of  its  bitter- 

nefs,  this  rrtnaining  entire  in  the  decodion  left  after 
the  din  illation  :  its  colour,  when  drawn  from  the  freth 
herb,  is  a  dark  green  ;  from  the  iry,  a  brownifh  yel- 
low. This  oil  is  recommended  by  Hoffman  as  a  mild 
anodyne  in  fpafmodic  coiitraAionii  ;  for  this  purpofe, 
he  directs  a  dram  of  it  to  Le  diffoUed  in  an  ounce  of 
rcftified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fevtn  orcij^ht  drops  of  the 
mixture  taken  for  n  dofe  in  any  convenient   vehicle. 


abotit  twice  its  weight.  Expofed  in  a  glafs  vcffel,  to 
u  heat  little  greater  thin  that  of  boiling  water,  it  firft 
melts,  then  rifes  in  a  white  fume,  and  concretes  sgain 
in  the  upper  pait  of  the  glafs  into  fine  white  flakes, 
leaving,  uidefs  it  was  perfeftly  pure,  a  little  coaly 
matter  behind.  It  effervtfees  with  alkalis  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  and  forms  with  them  neutral  compounds 
much  refemblini'-  thofe  compofed  of  the  fame  alkalis 
and  vegetable  acids.  Mixed  with  2cid  liquors,  it  maken 


no  feniible   commotion.     Ground  with  fixed  a-kaline     Boerhaave  greatly  comii.ciids,  in  teiti.in  fevers,   a  me. 


falts,  It  does  not  exhale  any  urinous  odour.  By  tbefe 
cbaraftcrf,  it  h  conceived  this  fait  may  be  readily  di- 
ftingulihed  from  all  the  other  matters  that  have  been 
mixed  with  or  vended  for  it.  With  regard  to  its  vir- 
tue, it  is  accounted  aperient,  diuretic,  and,  on  account 
of  its  retaining  fome  portion  of  the  oil,  antihyllcric  : 
Boerhaave  gives  it  the  charafter  of  diurct'uorum  el  antl- 
hyjiericorum  pnn:fps.  Its  great  price,  however,  has 
prevented  its  coming  much  into  ule  ;  and  perhaps  its 
real  virtues  are  rot  equal  to  the  opinion  generally  en- 
tertained of  them. 

The  rectified  oil  has  a  ftrong  bituminous  fmell,  and 
a  pungent  acrid  tafte.     GivcD   in  a  dofe  of  ten  or 


dicated  liquor  compofed  of  about  fevtn  grains  of  thi» 
oil  ground  firll  with  a  dram  of  fugar,  then  with  two 
drams  of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  and.  atlnwards  dd- 
fohed  in  fix  ounces  of  the  diflilled  water  of  the  fame 
plant :  two  hours  before  the  fit  is  cxpefted,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and 
then  to  drink  two  ounces  of  the  liquor  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  till  the  tv.o  houis  are  expired:  by  this 
means,  he  fays,  all  cafes  of  this  kind  are  generally 
cured  with  eafe  and  fafety,  provided  there  be  no  fchir- 
rofity  or  fuppuration.  I'he  oil  of  wormwood  is 
employed  chiefly  as  avern-.ifuge  ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
is  fometimes  appLed  both  «KtermJly  t»  the  belly,  and 
.  takeai 
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taken  'ntfrnalljr )  it  is  mod  ronvcnientljr  cxhiiitcd  in 
the  form  of  pills,  into  which  it  may  be  reduced  by 
nii«inp  it  with  cnimb  of  bread. 
J  In  the  fame  manner  with  the  oil  of  wormwool,  the 
follDwiiiBf  oi's,  meptioned  on  the  nutiiority  of  the 
pharmacopoeia  Roffica,  are  alfo  direfted  to  be  prc- 
.pared. 

FJfenlial  oil  of  orange  Jl'int.      RoflT. 

EJfence  of  lemons. 

Of  thefe  eflential  oils,  as  exiftlne;  in  a  feparate  (late 
in  the  efrowinj^  vegetable,  we  have  already  offered 
fome  obfrrvations.  They  are  obtained  In  a  vciy  pure 
ftate  by  diftillaticn.  They  are  now  rejeded  from  our 
pharmacopoeias,  being  employed  rather  as  perfumts 
than  as  medicines.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with 
the  eflence  of  lemons,  which  is  a  pleafant  oil,  of  a  fine 
fmcll,  very  nearly  as  agreeable  as  that  of  the  frefh  peel; 
it  is  one  of  the  lighteft  and  mod  volatile  eflential  oils 
we  have,  perfeftiy  limpid,  and  almoft  colourlefs.  It 
is  taken  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  dropf,  as  a  cordial,  in 
vreakntfi  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  though  more  fttquently 
«fed  as  a  perfume.  It  gives  a  fine  flavour  to  the  of- 
ficinal volatile  aromatic  fpitit  of  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, or  the  compound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  as  it  is  now 
flyled  by  that  of  the  London  :  and  it  may  !;e  remark- 
ed, that  it  enters  the  formula  of  both  colleges,  alth©' 
neither  of  them  ha?  given  it  a  place  among  their  pre- 
parations, probably  as  it  is  one  of  thofe  articles  which 
the  apothecary  rarely  prepares  for  himfelf.  When 
tbap  is  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  this  oil  they  are  thought  to  fit  more  cafi- 
ly  on  the  ftomach. 

EJfetitial  oilofilovt!.   Rofl". 

This  oil  is  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  water,  and  is 
not  eafily  elevated  in  diftillation  :  if  the  water  which 
comes  over  be  returned  on  the  remaining  cloves,  and 
the  didillation  repeated,  fome  more  oil  will  generally 
be  obtained,  though  much  inferior  in  quah'ty  to  the 
firft.  The  oil  of  cloves  is  ufually  defcribed  as  being 
*•  in  tafte  excefTively  hot  and  fiery,  nnd  of  a  gold  yel- 
low colour,"  ( Borrh.procejf.).  Such  indeed  is  the  com- 
pofition  which  we  receive  under  this  name  from  Hol- 
land ;  but  the  genuine  oil  of  cloves  is  one  of  the  mild- 
er oils :  it  may  be  taken  with  gicat  fafety  (duly  di- 
luted) to  the  quantity  of  lo  or  12  drops  or  more. 
Nor  is  its  colour  at  all  yellow,  unlefs  it  has  been  long 
and  careltfsly  kept,  or  diftilled  by  too  violent  a  fire  : 
when  in  perfcftion,  it  is  limpid  and  colourlefs,  of  a 
pleafnnt,  moderately  warm,  and  punt;v'nt  tafte,  and  a 
very  agreeable  fmell,  much  rcfembling  that  of  the  fpice 
itfclf.  The  Dutch  oil  of  cloves  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cxpreffed  oil,  as  evidently  appears  upon  exa- 
mining it  by  ditlillation.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
the  addition  to  which  It  owes  its  acrimor.y.  A  mean 
proportion  of  a  refinous  estrafl  of  cloves  communi- 
cates  to  a  large  one  of  oil  a  deep  colour,  and  a  great 
degree  of  acrimony. 

EJenllal  oil  of  camoinl'e.   RoiT. 

An  oil  of  camomile  had  formerly  a  pl.ice  In  ot;r 
pharmacopccins  made  by  infufion  of  the  recent  plant, 
and  its  flowers  in  olive  oil  j  and  again  feparatinjt  it  by 
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preffure  after  impregnatinuf  it  with  the  aAive  partj  of  Pre}  an. 
the  plant  by  heat.  This,  however,  was  intended  only^"""*  *".'* 
for  external  appllcatioa  ;  but  the  eiTcntial  gtl  is  meant  £,*„,}" 


to  he  ufcd  internally. 

It  is  a  very  pungent  oil,  of  a  ftrong  not  ungrateful 
fmell,  rcfembling  that  of  the  flowers  :  its  colour  Is  yel- 
low, with  a  c;ill  of  grecnifh  or  brown.  It  is  fometimej 
given  In  the  dofe  of  a  few  drops-,  as  a  larmin.tive,  in 
hyflcric  diforders,  and  likcwife  as  a  vermifuge  :  it  may 
be  conveniently  made  into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread. 

Oil  of  cinnamon.    RofT. 

This  vrduable  oil  is  extremely  hot  and  pungent,  of  a 
mod  agreeable  flavour,  like  that  of  the  cinnamon  it- 
fclf. In  cold  languid  cafes,  and  debilities  of  the  ner- 
vous fyllem,  it  is  one  of  the  mod  immediate  cordials 
and  reiloratives.  The  dofe  is  one,  two,  or  three  drops: 
which  mu!t  always  be  carefully  diluted  by  the  media- 
tion of  fugar,  &c.:  for  fo  great  is  the  pungency  of  this 
oil,  that  a  fingle  drop  let  fall  upon  the  tongue,  undi- 
luted, prf  luces,  as  Boerha.ive  ohferves,  a  gangienous 
efchar.  In  the  difliilation  of  this  oil,  a  fmart  fire  is 
required  ;  and  the  low  head,  with  a  char-nel  round  it, 
recommended  for  the  diftillation  of  the  lefs  volatile 
oils,  is  particularly  nccefTary  for  thif,  which  is  one  of 
the  lead  ■volatile,  and  which  is  afforded  by  the  fpice  in 
exceeding  fmall  quantity.  The  diftilled  water  retains 
no  fmall  portion  of  the  oil  ;  but  this  oil  being  very 
ponderous,  great  part  of  it  fubfiJea  from  the  water, 
on  ftanding  for  two  or  three  weeks  In  a  cool  place. 

FJfential  oil  of  fennel ficds,   RofT. 

The  eit  obt.tined  from  fweet  fennel-feeds  is  much 
more  elegant  and  agreeable  than  that  of  the  common 
fennel.  It  Is  one  of  the  mildeft  of  thcfe  preparations: 
it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  degree  of  warmth  with  that 
ofanlfceds;  to  which  it  is  likewife  fimilar  in  fiavoui, 
thoagh  in  more  grateful.  It  is  given  from  two  or 
three  drops  to  ten  or  twelve,  as  a  carminative,  in  cold 
indlfpofitions  of  tlie  ftomach  ;  and  in  fome  kinds  of 
coughs  for  promoting  expeftoratiun. 

EJfential  oil  of  rhodium.    RofT. 

This  oil  13  extremely  odoriferous,  and  principally 
employed  as  a  perfume  in  fcenting  pomatums,  and  the 
like.  Cudom  has  not  as  yet  received  any  prepar.-'.tion 
of  this  elegant  aromatic  wood  into  internal  ufe  among 


us. 


FJfential  oil  of  mace.    RofT. 


The  eflential  oil  of  mace  is  moderately  pungent, 
very  volatile,  and  of  a  drong  aromatic  fmell,  like  that 
of  the  fpice  itfelf.  It  is  thin  and  limpid,  of  a  pile 
yellowifh  colour,  with  a  portion  of  thicker  and  dark- 
cr  coloured  oil  at  the  bottom.  This  oil,  taken  inter- 
nally to  the  extent  of  a  few  drops,  is  celebrated  in 
vomiting,  fingultus,  and  colic  psins  ;  and  in  the  fame 
complaints  it  has  alfo  been  advifed  to  be  applied  exter- 
nally lo  the  umbilical  region.  It  is,  howcTcr,[but  rarely 
to  be  met  with  In  the  (hops. 

EJfential  oil  of  marjoram.    RofT. 

This  oil  is  very  hot  and  penetrating,  in  flavour  not 

near  fo  agreeable  as  the  marjeram  itfelf;  when  in  per- 

frAIon,  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  by  lonz  keeping, 
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it  turns  reddifti  :  if  diftilled  wich  too  Rtfat  a  he»t,  it 
rifes  of  this  colour  at  firll.  It  ie  fiippofcd  by  fome  to 
be  peculiarly  ferviceaMe  in  relaxations,  obftiuAiom, 
and  mu«ou3  difchafj^es  of  the  uterus  :  the  dofc  is  one 
or  two  drops. 

EJJetiUal  oil  of  nutmtgs.    IlofT. 

The  efTcntial  oil  of  nutmegs  pofienTcsthe  flivour  and 
sirotratic  virtues  of  the  fpicc  in  an  eminent  decree.  It 
is  fimiiar  in  quality  to  the  c)il  of  mace,  but  fumevvhat 
lefs  grateful. 

FJliiUia!  oil  of  rue.    RofT. 

The  oil  of  rue  has  a  very  acrid  taftc,  anci  a  penetra- 
ting fmell,  reftmbling  that  of  the  herb,  but  rather 
more  unplrafant.  It  is  fometimss  made  ufc  of  in  hy- 
fleric  diforders  and  as  an  anthelmintic  ;  and  alfo  in 
epilepfits  proceeding  from  a  relaxed  flateof  the  nerves. 

Rue  yields  its  oil  very  fparinely.  The  Urged  quan- 
tity is  obtained  from  it  wht-n  the  flowers  are  ready  to 
f.'li  off,  and  tl.e  feeds  begin  to  rtiow  themfclvcs :  fuit- 
able  maceration,  previous  to  the  diftillation,  is  here  ex- 
tremely neccffary. 

FJfait'tal  oil  offavory.    RofT. 

Savory  yields  on  dillillation  a  fmall  quantity  of  ef- 
fential  oil,  of  great  fabtiiity  and  volatility  ;  and  it  is 
unqueftionably  an  active  article,  but  among  us  it  is 
not  employed  in  medicine. 

EJential  cilof  ianjy.    RofT. 

Tanfy  yields  on  diftillation  an  oil  of  a  grecnifti  co- 
lour inclining  to  yellow.  It  fmells  llrongly  of  the  herb, 
and  pofTciTea  at  leaft  its  aromatic  property  in  a  concen- 
trated ftate. 

on  of  ivax.    Dan. 

Melt  yellow  bees-wax  with  twice  its  quantity  o'f  fand, 
and  dillil  in  a  retort  placed  in  a  fand  furnace.     At 
firft  an  acid  liquor  rifes,  and  afterwards  a  thick  oil, 
which   flicks  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,   unlefs  it  be 
heated    by  applying  live  coal.     This   may  be  reAi- 
fied   into  a  thin  oil,   by  diftilling   it  fevcral  times, 
without  addition,  in  a  fand-hcat. 
Boerhaave  direfts  the  wax,  cut  in  pieces,  to  be  put 
into  the    retort   firft,  fo  as  to  fill  one  half  of  it  ;  when 
as  much   fand  may  be  paured  thereon  as  will  fill  the 
remaining  half.     This  is  a  neater,   and  much  lefs  trou- 
blefome  way,  than   melting   the  wax,  and   mixing  it 
with  the  fand  before  they  are  put  into  the  retort.   The 
duthor   above-mentioned    highly    commends    this    oil 
againtt  roughnefs  and  chaps  of  the  fkin,  and  other  like 
purpofes  :  the  college  of  vStrafturgh  fpenk   alfo  of  it 
being  given  internally,  and  fay  it  is  a  powerful  diure- 
tic (ingens  diureticumj  in  dofes   from  two   to   four  or 
more  drops ;  but  its  difagretable   fmell  has  pjevented 
its  coming  into  ufe  among  us. 

The  number  of  effcntial  oils  which  have  now  a  place 
>n  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  and 
likewifc  in  the  foreign  ones  of  modern  date,  is  much 
lefs  coiifidtrablc  than  formerly  ;  and  perhaps  thofe  (fill 
retained  afford  a  fiifficicnt  variety  of  the  more  aftive 
and  ufeful  oils.  Molf  of  the  oils  mentioned  al.ovc, 
particularly  thofe  which  have  a  place  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopeias,  are  prepared  by  our 


chemifts  in  Britain,  and  are  eafily  proeuraWe  in  a  to- '"rcpif*- 
lerable  degree  of  perfeftion  :    but  the  oils  from   the''™'"'* 
raoreexpenfive  ipiccr, though  iliU  introduced  among  the,jo,„| 
preparations  in  the   foreign  pharmacopcela?,  are,  when    ..    y    1 
employed  among  us,  ufually  imported  from  abroad. 

Thefe  are  frequently  fo  much  adukerated,  that  it  is 
not  an  eafy  matter  to  meet  with  fuch  as  arc  fit  for 
ufe.  Nor  are  thefe  adulterations  eafily  difcoveraI4e. 
The  groffer  abufes,  indeed,  may  be  readily  detetled  : 
thus,  if  the  oil  be  mixed  with  fpiiitof  wine,  it  will 
turn  milky  on  the  addition  ot  water  ;  if  with  expreffed 
oils,  rectified  fpirit  will  diffolve  the  effential,  and  leave 
the  otlier  behindj  if  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on  dip- 
ping a  piece  of  paper  in  the  mixture,  and  drying  it 
with  a  gentle  heat,  the  turpentine  will  be  betrayed  by 
its  fmell.  But  the  more  fuhtle  artifl.s  have  contrived 
other  methods  of  fophiftication,  which  elude  all  trials 
of  this  kind. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  fpccific  gravity  of  oils 
as  a  certain  criterion  of  their  geiiuiiitncfs ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  have  given  a  table  of  the  gravity  oi  fe- 
veral.  This,  however,  is  not  to  hz  abfolutely  depend- 
ed on  :  for  the  genuine  oilj,  obtained  from  the  fame 
fubjecls,  often  differ  in  gravity  as  much  as  thofe  drawn 
from  different  ones.  Cinnamon  anj  cloves,  whofe  oil* 
ufually  fink  in  water,  yield,  if  flowly  and  warily  di- 
fiilleJ,  .Tn  oil  of  great  fragrancy,  which  is  neverthelefs 
fpecifically  lighter  than  the  aqueous  fluid  employed  in 
the  diftillation  of  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
laft  runnings  of  fome  of  the  lighter  oils  prove  forae- 
times  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  water. 

As  all  effential  oils  agiee  in  the  general  properties 
of  fohibility  in  fpirit  of  wine,  indlffolubility  in  water, 
niitcibility  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  certain 
intermedia,  volatility  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  &c. 
it  is  plain  that  they  may  be  varioufly  mixed  with  each 
other,  or  the  dearer  fophifticated  with  the  cheaper, 
without  any  poffibility  of  difcovering  the  abufe  by 
any  trials  of  this  kind.  And  indeed  it  would  not  be 
of  much  advantage  to  the  purchafer,  if  he  had  infal- 
lible criteria  of  the  genuinenefs  of  every  individual  oil. 
It  Is  of  as  much  importance  that  they  be  good,  as  that 
they  he  genuine ;  for  genuine  oils,  from  inattentive  di- 
ftillation and  long  and  carelefs  keeping,  are  often 
weaker  both  in  fmell  and  taffe  than  the  common  fo- 
phifticated ones. 

The  fmell  and  tafte  feem  to  be  the  only  certain  tefts 
of  which  che  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  If  a  bark 
(hould  have  in  every  refpeA  the  appearance  of  good 
cinnamon,  and  (liould  be  proved  indifputably  to  be 
the  genuine  bark  ot  the  cinnamon-tree  ;  yet  if  it  want 
the  cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  in  a  low  degree, 
we  rejeirt  it ;  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  oil. 
It  is  only  from  ufe  and  habit,  or  comparifons  with 
fpeciniens  of  known  quality,  that  we  can  judge  of  the 
goodnefs  cither  of  the  drugs  themfelves  or  of  their  oils. 
Moil  of  the  effential  oils,  indeed,  are  too  hot  and 
pungent  to  be  tafted  with  fafety  ;  and  the  fmell  of  the 
fubjeft  is  fo  much  concentrated  in  them,  that  a  fmall 
variation  in  this  rcfpeft  is  not  eafily  diftingullhed;  but 
we  can  readily  dilute  them  to  any  affignable  degree. 
A  drop  of  the  oil  may  be  diffolvtd  iu  fpirit  of  wine, 
or  received  on  a  bit  of  fugar,  and  diffolved  by  that  in- 
termedium in  water.  The  quantity  of  liquor  whicf^ 
it  thu8  impregnates  with  its  flavour,  or  the  degree  ot" 

ftavoux 
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flavour  which  it  commuru'cates  to  a  certain  determinate 
quantity,  will  be  the  mtafure  of  the  degree  of  good- 
nefs  of  the  oil. 

We  fhallhere  fubjoin  the  refult  of  feme  experiments, 
(ho wing  ihe  quantity  of  ejjfiitiai  rAI  obtained  from  different 
vegetables,  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  table.  The  firft 
column  contains  the  names  of  the  refpedtive  vegetable 
fubftances ;  the  iccond,.  the  quantity  of  each  which 
was  fubmitted  to  the  diftillation  ;  and  the  thiM,  the 
quantity  of  oil  obtained.  In  every  other  part  of  this 
article,  where  ^c/un</ weights  are  mentioned,  the  Troy 
pound  of  12  ounces  is  meant :  but  thefe  experiments 
having  been  all  made  by  a  pound  of  i6  ounces,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  fet  down  the  matter  of  faft  in 
the  original  weights  :  efpecially  as  the  feveral  mate- 
riale,  in  the  large  quantity  commonly  required  for  the 
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dillillation  of  oils,  are  purchafed  by  weights  of  the  fara?  Prepara. 
kind.     But  to  remove  any  ambigu  ty  which  might  arife ''""'  °". 
from   hence,  and  to  enable   the   reader  to  judge  more  j^,j,|j' ' 
readily  of  the  product,  a  reduttion  of  the   weights  ii  i 

given  in  the  next  column  ;  which  ihows  the  number  of 
parts  of  each  of  the  fubjects  from  which  one  part  of 
oil  was  obtained.  To  each  article  is  affixed  tlie  au- 
thor's name  from  whom  the  experiment  was  taken. 
The  different  dillillations  of  one  fubjeft,  feveral  of 
which  are  inl'erted  in  the  table,  fnovv  how  vari.ible  the 
product  of  oil  is,  and  that  the  exotic  fpices,  as  well  a» 
our  indigenous  plants,  do  not  always  contain  the  fame 
proportion  of  this  aitive  ptinciple  ;  though  it  rauft  be 
obfervcd,  alfo,  that  part  of  the  differences  may  pro- 
bably arife  from  the  operation  itfelf  having  been  more 
cr  lefs  carefully  performed. 


TABLE  of  the  ^mntity  ©/Essential  Oil  obtained  from  different  Vegetables. 


Agallochuni  wood 

Angelica  root 

Anifeed 

Anifeed 

Anifeed 

Afafoetida 

Calamus  aromaticu* 

C;damus  aromaticus 

Caraway  feeds 

Caraway  feeds 

Caraway  feeds 

Caroline  thiflle  roots 

Cardamom  feeds 

Carrot  feeds  • 

Cafcarilla 

Camomile  flowers 

Common  camomile  flowers 

Wild  camomile  flowers 

Wild  camomile  flowers 

Cheivil  leaves,  frefh 

Cedar  wood 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Clary  feeds 

Clary  in  fluwer,  frefh 

Cloves 

Cloves 

C^Ioves 

Copaiba  balfam 

Copaiba  balfam 

Cummin-feed 

Dit^amnus  Creticus 

Dill- feed 

I'-lccampane  root 

Kkmi 

r'tnntl-feed,  common 

Fenncl-fted,  fweet 

Gahngal  root 

Garlic  root,  frefh 

Ginger 

Hovle-radifh  root,  frefh 

iriyflbp  leaves 


10  lb.  • 

4   dm. 

r  320 

ffof. 

J  lb. 

I    dra. 

128 

Carth. 

I  lb. 

4    dra. 

32 

Meum. 

3    lb. 

r    oz. 

48 

Lewis, 

4   lb. 

I    oz. 

64 

Lewi}, 

4   oz. 

I    dra. 

32 

Neum. 

50   lb. 

2     07.. 

185 

Hrff. 

I    lb. 

2    fcr. 

192 

1^'eum. 

4   lb. 

2     OZ. 

32 

Letuit. 

2    lb. 

9    dra. 

zSi 

Lewis, 

I    cwt. 

83     OZ. 

£i| 

Le-jjii. 

I  lb. 

2  J- fcr. 

^53 

Neum. 

I    oz. 

I    fcr. 

24 

Neum. 

2     lb. 

ildra. 

171 

Leiuit. 

1  lb. 

I    dra. 

e 
0 

128 

Carth. 

I  lb. 

30   gra. 

2j6 

Carth, 

6  lb. 

5    dra. 

'53 

Lewis. 

I  lb. 

20    gra. 

384 

Carth. 

6   lb. 

— 

z^dra. 

"^ 

307 

Lewis. 

9   lb. 

■5 

30    gra. 

0 

2304 

A'cum. 

I    lb. 

I2 

2    dra. 

6+ 

Marg. 

I    lb. 

I    dra. 

* 

128 

Sola, 

1    lb. 

^5  • 

0 

2\  fcr. 

>  2  ' 

■53 

Neum, 

4   lb. 

6    dra. 

0 

85t 

L.emery. 

I    lb. 

T3 

2    dra. 

,^ 

64 

Carth. 

I    lb. 

3 

8    fcr. 

r3 

45i 

Carlh. 

4   lb. 

i-> 

2    dra. 

U 

256 

Lew'u. 

1 30   lb 

3I0Z. 

0 

5P4 

Leivis. 

I    lb. 

lioz. 

rs 

I  of 

Teichm, 

I    lb. 

2|oz. 

•5 

7t 

Carlh. 

2   lb. 

5    0/.. 

v2 

6f 

Hoff. 

I    lb. 

6    oz. 

'r 

Hoj: 

1    lb. 

8    oz. 

2 

Lewis. 

I    bu(h 

21    oz. 

Leivis. 

1    \h. 

30  g"- 

256 

Lewis. 

4   lb. 

2    oz. 

32 

Lewis. 

2    lb. 

34- fcr'. 

245 

Neum, 

I    lb. 

I    oz. 

16 

,  Neum, 

2    oz. 

I    fcr. 

48 

Neum. 

1    hufh 

iS    oz. 

Lewis. 

I    lb. 

I    dra. 

128 

Carth. 

2     lb. 

30   g"- 

256 

Neum, 

I  lb. 

I    dra. 

128 

Neum. 

8    oz. 

15    gra. 

2?6 

Neum, 

»  lb.     J 

J ,;  dra. 

.   237 

Ni  rim. 

Tt2 


HyCop 
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tions  and 
CcinpoG- 
tjani. 
>-    >■   ' 


HyfTop  leaves 

HytTop  Waves 

Hyflop  leaves,  fre(h  • 

Hy(ri>p  leaves,  frefh 

HylFop  leaves,  frclh  • 

JiiiiipLr-berrie* 

Juniper-berries 

Lavender  in  flower,  frelh 

Lavender  in  flower,  frefh  • 

Lavender  in  flower,  frefh 

I^avcndtr  flowers,  frefh 

Lavender  flowers,  dried 

Lavender  flowers,  dried 

Lavender  flowers,  dried 

Broud  leaved  lavender  flowers, 

Broad-leaved  hvenJer  flowers, 

Lovage  root 

Mace 

Mace 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 

Marjoram  in  floxver,  frefh 

Marjoram  leaves,  frefh 

Marjoram  leaves,  dried 

Mafterwort  root 

Milfoil  flowers,  dried 

Mint  in  flower,  frefh 

Mint-leaves,  dried 

Peppermint,  frefh 

Myrrh 

Myrrh 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs  • 

Nutmegs 

Parfley  feeds 

Parfley  leaves,  frefk 

Parfnip  feeda 

Pennyroyal  in  flower,  frefh 

Black  pepper  -  • 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper  •  • 

Pimento 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium  wood  -  • 

Rhodium  wood 

Rofemary  in  flower  • 

Rofemary  leaves 

Rofemary  leaves         •  • 

Rofemary  leaves  • 

Rofemary  leaves 

Rofemary  leaves  • 

Rofemary  leaves,  frefh 

Rofes 

Rofes  •         -    . 

Rofes 

Rue 

Rue 

Rue  in  flower 

Rue  in  flower 


dry 
dry 


I  lb.  1 

■ 

I  lb. 

2    ewt. 

lo    lb. 

30   lb. 

8   lb. 

I    lb. 

48   lb. 

3°  •''• 

i3ill'. 

2   lb. 

4  lb. 

• 

2   lb. 

4    lb. 

4    lb. 

1    lb. 

I    lb. 

1    lb. 

I    lb. 

81    lb. 

i3Tlb. 

34   lb. 

i8ilb. 

4    lb. 

1    lb. 

14    lb. 

6    Ib- 

4    lb. 

4    lb. 

rs 

I    lb. 

0 

I    lb. 

15 

I    lb. 

a 

'   Ik- 

•s  ■ 

I    lb. 

0 

1    lb. 

-T3 

1    lb. 

2 

u 

2    lb. 

*>% 

238    lb. 

8   lb. 

13   lb. 

2    lb. 

I    lb. 

1    lb. 

1    lb. 

6    lb. 

I    oz. 

1    lb. 

I    lb. 

I    lb. 

I    lb. 

T           I), 

I           11). 

I    cwt. 

1  lb. 

I  lb. 

3    lb. 

I    lb. 

I    lb. 

70   lb. 

100   lb. 

100   lb. 

12    lb.. 

10   lb. 

10    lb. 

4   lb. 

60  lb. 

J 

L 

1  {dra.  ■) 

2  dra. 

6    oz. 

3    dra. 
9    dra. 

3    0^- 

3    dra. 

12    oz. 

6ioz. 
60    oz. 

4   dra. 

2    oz. 

t    oz. 

3    oz. 

I    oz. 

2    dra. 

I    dra. 

5  dra. 

6  dra. 

3I0Z. 
3:- dra. 

ivoz. 
4   dra. 

I    oz. 

30    gra. 
4    dra. 

4r  dra. 

14^  oz. 
3    dra. 

2    dia. 

3    dra. 

I    oz. 

I    oz. 

4   dra. 
6    dra. 

5    dra. 
1    dra. 

2    oz. 

2    dra. 
6   dra. 
6   dra. 

2 1  dra. 
4   fcr. 
I    dra. 

3    dra. 

30    gra. 
3    dra. 
2    dra. 

3    dra. 

3  dra. 

4  dra. 
8    oz. 

2    dra. 

S    dra. 

3o-dra. 
I    dra. 

lidra. 

5    oz. 
4    dra. 

I    oz. 

30   K"- 
2    dra. 

4   dra. 
I    dra. 

2ioz. 

r  8f 

Carth. 

6+ 

Carth. 

597 

Louis. 

427 

Leiuit. 

4*7 

Lcvuit. 

A  A 

H;!- 

4ir 

Cartlj, 

64 

Litwij, 

7» 

Lewis, 

4-'3 

Lewis, 

64 

Hoff. 

3* 

Lewis. 

32 

Hoff. 

»i| 

Ho/. 

64 

Hoff. 

64 

Carth. 

12>i 

Carth. 

2S> 

Neum. 

2'T 

Carth. 

347 

Lewis. 

493 

Lewis, 

362 

Lewis. 

592 

Lewis, 

64 

Hoff. 

256 

Nium. 

E 
0 

44S 

Neum. 

ut; 

177 

Neum. 

TO 
CI 

44 

Hoff. 

a 

170'r 

hoff. 

64 

Hoff. 

0 

CO 

44 

Neum, 

en 

16 

Hoff. 

~      i         16 

Gioff. 

0 

1 

32 

Neum. 

"0 

2'T 

Sala. 

2Sf 

Carth. 

CU 

2j6 

Carth. 

c 

0 

1904 

Carth. 

•M   • 

512 

Carth. 

C3 

J3 

277 

Carth. 

0 

44 

Carth. 

82 

Neum. 

96 

Carth. 

128 

Heijicr. 

256 

Geoff. 

16 

Neum. 

44 

Neum, 

64 

Sola. 

44 

Sala. 

44 

Cartli. 

•     32 

Carth, 

224 

Lewis. 

64 

Sala. 

42} 

Sola. 

121 

Neum, 

128 

Carth. 

82 

Carth. 

224 

Lewis. 

3200 

Tachcru 

1600 

Homb. 

768 

Hoff. 

640 

Hoff. 

320 

Hoff 

512 

Hoff 

507 

Hoff. 

Rue 
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34 

lb. 

27 

lb. 

« 

lb. 

6 

lb. 

6 

lb. 

2 

lb. 

I 

lb. 

I 

lb. 

5l 

lb. 

2 

cwt 

3i 

lb. 

51 

lb. 

98 

lb. 

104 

lb. 

Pvtie  with  the  fee:Jt  •         -  72    lb.    "1 

Saffron  .  .  ^  1    lb. 

Sa^'c  leaves  -         •  i    lb. 

Sage  in  flower,  frefh 

Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 

Sape  of  virtue  in  flower  • 

Saflafras  ... 

Saffafras         -  - 

Savin  ... 

SaunJers,  yellow 

Sraallage  feeds 

Stechas  in  flower,  frefn 

Thyme  in  flower,  frefh 

Thyme  in  flower,  dry 

Lemon  thyme  in  flower,  frefli 

Lemon  thyme  in  flower,  frelh 

Lemon-thyme,  a  little  dried 

Wormwood  leaves,  dry 

Worn,  wood  k-avea,  dry 

^V^ormwood  leaves,  dry  '   - 

Zcdoary  ...  1    lb. 


i    "    -! 


lb. 
18  lb. 
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Chap.  VII.     Salts. 

Diluted  or  weak  •uitrioHc  acid.  L. 

Take  of  vitriolic  ^<:l^^,  one  ounce  by  weight ;  diflilled 
water,  8  ounces  by  weight.  Mix  them  by  degrees. 

Weak  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  weak  /pirit  of  vi- 
triol,  li. 

Take  of  vitriolic  acid,  one  part ;  water,  feven  parts. 

Mix  them. 

In  the  former  editions  of  our  pharmacoposias,  diiec- 
tions  were  given  fcr  the  preparation  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  by  the  apothecary  himfelf,  under  the  heads  of 
Jpiril  arid  oil  of  vitriol,  ffirit  or  oil  of  fulphur  by  the  bell,  - 
&c. :  but  as  it  is  now  found  that  all  thcfe  modes  are 
expenfive,  and  that  this  acid  may  be  furniflied  at  a 
cheaper  rate  from  the  trading  chemifts  preparing  it  on 
a  large  fcale,  it  is  with  propriety  that  both  colleges 
have  now  rcjei^ed  it  from  the  preparations,  and  intro- 
duced it  only  into  the  lift  of  the  materia  medica. 

When,  however,  it  is  of  the  degree  of  concentration 
there  required,  it  can  be  employed  for  very  few  pur- 
pofes  in  medicine.  The  molt  fimple  form  in  which  it 
can  be  advantageoully  employed  internally,  is  that  in 
which  it  is  merely  diluted  with  water  :  and  it  is  high- 
ly proper  that  there  fliould  be  fome  fixed  ftandard  in 
which  the  acid  in  this  ftacc  fhould  be  kept.  It  is, 
however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  have  not  adopted  ibe  fame  ftandard 
with  refpeA  to  ftrength  :  for  in  the  one,  the  ftrong 
acid  conftitutes  an  eighth  ;  and  in  the  other,  only  a 
ninth  of  the  mixture.  The  former  proportion,  which 
is  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  we  are  inclined  10 
prefer,  as  it  gives  exaftly  a  dram  of  acid  to  the  ounce: 
but  the  dilution  by  mcan.i  of  diflilled  water,  which  ia 
direrted  by  the  London,  is  preferable  to  fpting- water; 
which,  even  in  its  purell  ftate,  is  rarely  free  from  im- 
pi'cgnations  in  part  affcfting  the  acid. 

The  acid  of  vitriol  is  the  moft  ponderous  of  all  the 
hquids  wr  are  acquainted  wilh,  and  the  moft  powerful 
of  the  acids.  If  any  other  acid  be  united  with  a  fixed 
alkcline  fait  or  earth,  on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic, 


fuch  acid  will  be  diflodged,  and  ari!e  on  applying  a 
moderate  heat,  leaving  the  vitriolic  in  poflcflion  of  the 
alkali ;  though  without  this  addition  It  would  not  yield 
to  the  moft  vehement  fire.  Mixed  wilh  water,  it  in- 
ftantly  creates  great  heat,  infomuch  that  glafa  veff-'li 
are  apt  to  crack  from  the  mixture,  unlefs  it  he  vory 
flowly  performed  :  expofed  to  the  air,  it  imbibes  moi- 
fture,  and  foou  acquires  a  remarkable  increafe  of  weight. 
In  medicine,  it  is  employed  chiefly  as  fubfsrvieut  to 
other  preparations  :  it  is  alfo  frequently  mixed  with 
juleps  and  the  like,  in  fuch  qu'\ntity  as  will  be  fufll- 
citnt  to  give  the  liquor  an  agreeable  tartnefs,  and  it 
then  is  a  cooling  antifepttc,  a  teftringent,  and  a  fto- 
machic. 

It  is  p?.rticularly  ufeful  for  allaying  inordinate  ac- 
tions of  the  ftomach,  when  under  the  form  of  fingul- 
tus  or  vomiting.  For  its  medical  properties,  fee  AciDS 
and  Vitriol. 

Nitrous  acid.    L.  ■ 

Take  of  purified  nitre,  by  weight,   60  ounces  ;    vi- 
triolic acid,  by  weight,  29  ounces.   Mix  and  diftil. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  is  to  the  weight  of  di- 
flilled water  as  i  550  to  leoo. 

Kitrous  aaV,  commonly  called  Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre.  E.. 

Take  of  piiieft  nitre,  biuifed,  two  pounds  ;  vitriolic 
acid,  one  pound.  Having  put  the  nitre  into  a  glafs 
retort,  pour  on  it  the  fpirit  ;  then  '"iftil  in  a  (and- 
heat,  gradually  increafing  the  fire,  till  the  fand-pot 
becomes  cf  a  dull  red  colour. 

Here  the  vitriolic  acid  expels  the  nitrous,  in  red  cor- 
rofive  vapours,  which  begin  to  iffue  inmiedialely  on 
mixture  ;  and  which  the  operstor  ought  cautlouUy  to 
avoid.  A  poiind  of  acid  of  vitriol  is  fufficient  to  ex- 
pel all  the  acid  from  about  two  pounds  of  nitre,  not 
from  more  :  fume  dircA  equal  parts  of  the  two  The 
fpirit,  in  either  cafe,  is  in  quality  the  fame  ;  the  dif. 
ferencc,  in  this  vcfp'tl,  affecting  only  the  refi  luum. 
If  two  parts  of  nitre  be  taken  to  one  of  vitriolic  acid, 
the  remaining  alkaline  bafis  of  the  nitre  is  completely 
faturatcd  with  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  the  rtlul:  is  a 
Deutral  fait,  the  lame  with  vitriolated  tartar,  as  we 
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fhill  ff  c  hereafter.  IT  more  nitre  he  ufecl,  a  part  of 
the  nitre  in  fuhllance  will  rennin  blended  with  thii 
neutral  filt :  if  Itfs  nitre,  it  cannot  afford  >lkali  enough 
,  to  f:iluratc  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  refiiuiin-.  will 
not  be  a  neutral  fall,  but  a  very  acid  one.  In  this  lall 
cafe  there  is  one  convenienty  ;  the  acid  fait  being  rea- 
dily folubie  in  water,  fo  as  to  he  got  out  witliout  break  • 
ing  the  retort,  which  the  othcri  are  not. 

Diluttd  or  tvfal  nttrout  acid,     L. 

Take  of  nitrous  acid,  dillillcd  water,  eajh  one  pound' 
Mix  them. 

JVeat  nitrous  arid.    E. 

Take  of  nitrous  acid,  water,  eqnal  weights.  Mil  theoi, 

t  iking  care  to  avoid  the  noxious  vapours. 

In  the  old  editions  both  of  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopa'ias,  dirtftions  were  given  for  the 
preparation  of  aquafortis  fimpkx  and  duplex;  but  thefe 
were  no  more  than  different  tornrjs  of  preparing  an  im- 
pure nitrous  acid,  unfit  for  medical  purpofes.  They 
aie  therefore,  with  propriety,  fuperfeded  by  the  more 
jlmple  formulae  of  nitrons  acid  and  diluted  or  weak 
nitrous  aci!,  mentioned  above.  In  making  the  di- 
luted acid,  diHilled  water  is  preferable  to  common  wa- 
ter. 

The  vripour  feparated  during  the  mixing  of  nitrous 
acid  and  water,  is  the  permanently  elallic  fluid  called 
nilroui  acid  air,  which  is  deleterious  to  animal  life. 

The  acid  of  nitre  13  next  in  ItrenTth  to  the  viiriollc, 
tinl  difloli;es  all  otliers  from  elkaline  falts  or  earths. 
It  differs  from  all  the  other  ncijs  in  deflagrating  witli 
inflammable  matters:  if  a  foltitionof  any  inflammable 
fubllance,  as  hartlhorn,  &c.  in  this  acid,  be  fet  to  eva- 
porate, as  foon  as  the  matter  approaches  to  drj'neffi,  a 
violent  detonation  tnfues.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  acid 
is  ns  a  menllruum  for  renain  minerals,  and  as  the  balls 
of  fome  particular  preparations  to  be  mentioned  here- 
after. It  has  been  given  liktwife,  diluted  with  any 
'jonvenient  vehicle,  as  a  diuretic,  from  10  to  50  drops. 

Muriatic  acid.     L. 

Take  of  dry   fea-falt,    10  pounds;  vitriolic   acid,   fix 
pounds  ;  water,  five  pounds.    Add  the  vitriolic  acid 
lirll  mixed  with  the   water  by  degrees,  to  the  fait ; 
then  diftil. 
The  fptclfic  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  diftilleJ  water 

as  1 170  to  1000. 

Muriatic  acid,  commonly  called  _/^/riV  of  fea-falt.  E. 

Take  of  fea-falt,  two  pounds  ;  vitriolic  acid,  water, 
each  one  pound.  Let  the  fait  be  full  put  into  a 
pot,  and  brought  to  a  red  heat,  that  the  oily  impu- 
rities may  be  confumed  ;  then  put  it  into  the  retort. 
Next  mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  and  when  the 
mixture  has  cooled,  pour  it  upon  (he  fait.  I^afUy, 
diiiil  in  a  fand  heat  with  a  middling  heat,  as  long 
as  any  acid  comes  over. 

The  marine,  or  muriatic  acid,  arifes,  not  In  red 
fumes  like  the  nitrous,  buc  in  white  ones.  The  addi- 
tion of  water  is  more  neceffary  here  than  in  the  fore- 
going preccfs  ;  the  marine  vapours  being  fo  volatile, 
as  fcarcely  to  condenfe  without  fome  adventitious  hu- 
midity.    The  acid  of  vitriol  is  raoll  conveuientiy  mix- 


e  1  with  the  witer  in  sn  eartben  or  flenewarf  vefTel :  I'rtpjn- 
for  unlcfs  the  mixture  be  mide  exceedingly  flow,  It *'_"">  »"<• 
grows  fo  hot  as  to  en  'anger  breaking  a  glr.fs  one.  "    r""- 

The  fpirit  ol  l'ea-t<it  i.i  tiie   weakell  of  the   mineral  ■, 

acids,  but  ftronger  than  any  of  the  vegetable  ;  it  re- 
quires a  greater  lire  to  dillil  it  than  tli:it  of  nitre,  yet 
it  13  more  readily  diffipated  by  tiie  action  of  the  air. 
It  is  ufed  chiefly  as  a  mcnflruum  for  the  making  of 
other  preparations  J  fometimes,  likewife.  It  is  given, 
properly  diluted,  as  an  antiphlogiftic,  aperient,  and 
diuretic,  from  10  to  60  or  70  drops. 

Difiillid  vinegar. 

Take  of  vinegar  five  pints.  Diftil  with  a  gentle  fire,  in      209 
ghfs  veffcis,  fo  long  as  the  drops  fall  free  from  em- 
pyreuma.     L- 

Let  eight  pounds  of  vinegar  be  diftilled  in  glafs  vef- 
fcis with  a  gentle  heat.  Let  the  two  firft  pounds 
that  come  over  be  thrown  away  as  containing  too 
much  water  ;  let  four  pounds  next  following  be  re- 
fcrved  as  the  diflilled  vinegar.  What  remains  is  a 
ftill  ftronger  acid,  but  too  much  acied  on  by  the 
heat.    E. 

This  procefs  may  be  performed  either  in  a  common 
ftill  with  its  head,  or  in  a  retort.  The  better  kinds  of 
■wine- vinegar  lliould  be  ufed:  tlfofe  prepared  from  malt 
liquors,  however  fine  and  clear  they  may  fccm  to  be, 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  a  vifcous  fubllance,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  flimynefs  and  ropynefs  to  wiiich  they 
are  very  much  fubic(;t  :  this  not  only  hinder^  tlie  acid 
parts  from  rlilng  freely,  but  likewife  is  apt  to  make 
tlie  vinegar  boil  over  into  the  recipient,  and  at  the 
fame  time  difpofes  it  to  receive  .  difa.;reeable  impref- 
fion  from  the  fire.  And  indce.",  with  the  belt  kind 
of  vinegar,  if  the  diftillation  be  carried  on  to  any  great 
length,  it  is  extremely  difficult  tf)  avoid  an  empyreuma. 
The  beft  method  of  picventing  this  inconvenience  is, 
if  a  retort  be  ufed,  to  place  the  fand  but  a  little  way 
up  its  fides,  and  when  lomewhat  more  than  half  the 
liquor  Is  come  over,  to  pour  on  the  remainder  a  quan- 
tity of  fredi  vinegar  equal  to  the  liquor  drawn  off.  Tbi« 
may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  ;  the  vinegar  fup- 
plicd  at  each  time  being  prcvloufly  heated.  The  ad- 
dition of  cold  liquor  woiJd  not  only  prolong  the  ope- 
ration, but  alfo  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  retort. 
if  the  common  flill  be  employed,  it  fhoutd  likewife  be 
occafionally  fupplied  with  frefh  vinegar  in  proportion 
as  the  fpirit  runs  off;  .Till  this  continued  uiitil  the  pro- 
cefs can  he  conveniently  carried  no  farther  :  the  dltlil- 
led  fpirit  mutt  be  rectified  by  a  fecond  diftillation  in  a 
retort  or  glafs  alembic  ;  for  although  the  head  and  re- 
ceiver be  of  glafs  or  ilone  ware,  the  add  will  contradt 
a  metallic  taint  from  the  pewter  worm. 

The  refiduum  of  this  procefs  Is  commonly  thrown 
away  as  ulelefs,  although,  if  fliilluUy  managed,  It  might 
be  made  to  turn  to  good  account ;  the  moll  acid  parts 
of  the  vinegar  itiU  remaining  In  it.  Mixed  with  about 
three  times  its  weight  of  fine  dry  fand,  and  committed 
to  diftillation  in  a  retort,  with  a  well-regulated  lire,  it 
yields  an  exceeding  ftio  g  acid  fpirit,  together  with 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  taints  the  fpirit  with  a  dif- 
agreeable  odour.  This  acid  is  neverthelefs,  witliout 
any  leAification,  better  ior  fome  puipofes  (as  a  little 
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»-     of  It  will  {TO  R  frreat  way)  than  the  pure  fpirit  j  par- 
"i*     ticularly   for    making    the   diuretic  or  acttated    kali 
of  the  Loniion  college  ;  for  there  the  oily  matter,  on 
->-'  which  its  ill  flavour  depends,  is  burnt  out  by  the  calci- 
nation. 

The  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  a  purer  and  ftronger  aci.l  than 
vinegar  itft-lf,  with  which  it  agrees  in  other  rcfpefts. 
(See  Vinegar").  Their  principal  difference  from  the  mi- 
neral acidconfilh  in  their  being  milder,l«;f6  Ilimulating, 
lefs  difpofcd  to  afftdt  the  kidneys  and  promote  the  uri- 
nary fecretions,  or  to  coaguhte  the  animal  juices.  The 
matter  left  after  the  diflillatlon  in  glsfs  veifels,  though 
not  ufed  in  medicine,  would  doubtlefs  prove  a  fervice- 
able  detergent  faponaccous  acid ;  and  In  this  light  Hands 
recommended  by  Bocrhaave. 

Cancenlratcd  %'intgjr.  Succ. 

1       Let  white  wine  vinegar  I  e  frozen  in  a  wooden  vefTel  in 
cold  winter  weather:  and  let  the  fluid  feparated  fiom 
the  ice  1  e  prefcrved  for  ufe.   It  may  he  confidered  as 
fufiiciently  ftrong,   if  one  dram  of   it  be  capable  gf 
faturating  a  fcriiple  of  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali. 
This  is  a  very  cafy  mode  for  olitaining  the  acid  of 
vinejjar  in  a  concentrated  Hate,  and  freed  from  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  its  water.      But  at  the  fame  tinie 
we  do  not  thus  obtain  the  acid    cither  fo  muih  con- 
centrated, or  in  fo  pure  a  ftate  as  by  the  fallowing  pro- 
cefs. 

Acetous  ac'iJ.    L. 

Take  of  verdegrife,  in  coarfe  powder,  two  pounds.  Dry 
it  perfcdly  by  means  of  a  water-bath  faturated  with 
fea-falt  ;  then  diilil  it  in  a  fand-bath,  pnd  after  that 
dillil  the  liquor.  Its  fpecitic  gravity  is  to  that  of  di- 
lliilcd  water  as  io;o  to  looo. 

By  this  procefs,  it  may  be  readily  concluded  that 
we  obtain  the  acetous  acid  in  its  moll  concentrated 
ftate,  and  with  the  leaft  admixture  of  water.  And  af- 
ter the  re-din illation,  it  may  alfo  be  fuppofcd  that  It 
will  be  free  from  all  mixture  of  the  copper.  But  the 
internal  ufe  of  It  ha-;  been  objetled  to  by  fome,  on  the 
iiippofition  that  it  may  ftill  retain  a  portion  of  the  me- 
tal ;  and  hitherto  it  has,  we  believe,  been  but  little  em- 
ployed. 

CryJIall'izrd  acid  cf  tartar.   Suec. 

1  Take  of  prepved  chalk,  frequently  wafhed  with  warm 
water,  two  pounds;  fpring  water,  32  pounds.  Af- 
ter illglit  boiling,  hy  degrees  add  of  cream  of  tartar 
7  pounds,  or  as  much  as  is  fufficient  for  faturation. 
Removing  the  velTel  from  the  fire,  let  it  Hand  f;;r 
half  an  hour,  then  cautioufly  pour  off  the  clear  li- 
quor into  a  glafs  vefiel.  Wafti  the  rcfiduum  or  tar- 
tareous  felcnites  1  y  pouring  watir  on  it  three  or  four 
tines.  To  tliis  rtfiduum  afterwards  a.ld  of  «cak 
vitriolic  acid  16  pounds,  let  it  be  digeftcd  for  a  day, 
frequeiitly  ftirrlng  it  with  a  wooden  fpatula.  After 
this  pour  the  acid  liquor  into  a  glafs  vcflel  :  but 
with  the  lefiduum  mix  16  pounds  of  fpring  water; 
(train  it  through  paper.and  .'.j^aln  pour  water  on  the 
tefiduum  till  it  become  infipld.  Let  the  acid  li- 
quors mixed  together  in  a  glafs  viflel  be  boikd  to 
the  confiilenct  ol  a  thin  fyrup  ;  which  being  ftrain- 
td,  mull  te  fet  apait  for  the  formation  of  cryltals. 
La  the  cryftals  collcflcd  after  lepeated  dillillatlons 
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be  dried  on  paper,  and  afterwards  kept  la  a  dry  Pr^nar.. 

place.  ^i°;^»  "^;^* 

If  before  cryftallizaticn  a  little  of  the  infpifTated  aci.l  ji"^'" 
liquor  be  diluted  with  four  times  its  quantity  of  pure  ——^  ■' 
water,  and  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  of  litfiarge  be  put 
into  it,a  white  fediment  will  luimediately  be  depofi- 
ted.  If  a  few  drops  of  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  be  then 
added,  the  mixture  will  become  limpid,  if  the  tartare- 
ous  liquor  be  pure  and  entirely  free  from  the  vitriolic 
acid  ;  but  If  it  be  not,  it  will  become  white.  This 
fault,  however,  may  be  corrected,  if  the  acid  of  tar- 
tar be  diluted  with  Cx  pounds  of  water  and  a  few 
ounces  of  the  tartareous  felenites  be  added  to  it.  Af- 
ter this  it  may  be  digcllcd,  itra!ued,and  cryllallized. 

By  this  procef?,  the  acid  of  tartar  may  be  obtainej 
in  a  pure  folid  form.  It  would,  however,  be  perhaps 
an  i-nprovement  of  the  procefs,  if  quicklime  were  em- 
ployed in  place  of  chalk.  For  Dr  Black  has  found 
that  quicklime  a'  for b 5  the  whole  of  the  tartareous  acid, 
an  I  then  thefupernatant  liquor  contains  only  the  alka- 
line part  ol  the  tartar;  whereas, when  chalk  is  eiTiploy- 
ed,  it  contains  a  folution  of  foUible  tartar,  the  chalk 
taking  up  only  liie  fuperab-.md.int  acid.  By  this  me- 
thod then  a  greater  quantity  of  tartareous  acid  mlgtit 
be  obtained  from  the  fediment.  The  tartareous  acid 
has  not  hitherto  been  much  employed  In  its  pure  (late. 
But  befides  being  ufeful  for  fome  puipofes  in  medi- 
cine, for  which  the  cream  of  tartar  ii  at  prefcnt  in 
ufe,  and  where  that  fuperfatiirateii  neutral  may  be 
lefs  proper,  thjre  is  alfo  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  from 
the  employment  of  the  pure  acij,  we  (liould  arrive  at 
more  certainty  in  the  preparation  of  the  antimonium 
tartarlzatum,  or  tartar  emetic,  than  by  employing  the 
cream  of  tartar,  the  proportion  of  acid  in  which  varies 
very  much  from  different  circurailances.  The  pure 
acid  of  tartar  might  alfo  probably  be  employed  with 
advintage  for  bringing  other  metallic  fiibftances  to  3 
faline  Hate. 

Dijl'dled  acid  of  tartar.  Suec. 

Let  pounded  crude  tartar  be  put  into  a  tubulitej 
earthen  or  iron  retort  till  it  fills  about  two-thirds  of 
it,  and  let  dill  illation  be  performed  oy  gradually  in- 
cteafing  the  heat.  Into  the  recipient,  which  Ihould 
be  very  large,  an  acid  liquor  will  pafs  over  together 
withlhe  oil;  which  being  feparated  from  the  oil,  muft 
again  bediltilled  from  a  glafs  retort.  If  the  ret'iduum 
contained  in  tfie  earthen  or  iron  retort  be  diluted 
with  water,  ilrained  through  paper.and  boiled  todry- 
nefs,  it  gives  wh.U  is  called  the  aika'.i  of  tartar.  If 
this  do  not  appear  white,  it  m.iy  be  made  fo  by  buin- 
ing,  folution,  draining,  and  evaporation. 
This  is  another  nr.ode  of  obtaining  both  the  acid  and 

alkali  of  tartar  in  a  pictty  pure  Itate  ;   and,  as  well  as 

the  former,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  being  adopttd  into 

our  pharmacoptelas. 

Aerated  luater. 
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Let  fpring  water  be  faturated  with  the  fixed  air,  or 
aerial  acid,  arifing  from  a  folution  of  chalk  in  vitri- 
olic aci-I,  or  in  any  fimilar  acid.  Water  may  alfo 
be  impregnated  by  the  fixed  air  tifiDg  from  ferment- 
ing liquors. 

The  aerial  acid, on  which  we  have  already  had  eccsfuia 
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to  make  fome  cbfcr»atior.s,  herides  the  j;rcat  influence 
which  it  has  as  afTtrciing  difFtrent  fahnc  bodies  into 
vhofc  conipofition  it  enttrs,  is  alfo  fVcquentlY  employ, 
cd  in  medicine,  with  a  view  to  its  aflinn  on  the  human 
hody.  The  lite  inpenious  l)r  Dohfon,  in  hia  Com- 
mciitnry  on  Kixed  Air,  haii  pointed  out  many  purpo- 
les  for  which  it  may  be  ufcfuUy  employed,  and  fcveral 
different  forme  iindrr  which  it  may  be  ufed.  But  there 
is  no  form  under  which  it  is  at  prefent  more  frequently 
had  recourfe  lo  than  that  of  aeiated  or  mephitic  wa- 
ti;r,  as  it  has  often  been  called.  And  althouch  not 
yet  received  either  into  the  London  or  Edinbrrgh 
phnrmacoptcias,  it  is  daily  employed  in  pvadice,  and 
is  we  think  jullly  iiuitled  to  a  place  among  the  fahne 
preparations. 

'the  moil  convenient  mo.'c  of  imprecfnating  water 
with  the  airial  acid,  ^nd  thus  having  it  in  oui'  power 
to  exiiibit  that  acid  as  it  were  in  a  diluted  ftate,  is  by 
means  of  a  well  known  and  fufficitntly  fimple  appa- 
■ratus,  contrived  by  that  inejenious  philofophcr  Dr 
Noolh.  Such  a  machine  ought,  we  think,  tobekejit 
iu  every  l^op  for  the  more  ready  preparation  of  this 
fluid.  Water  properly  im-iregnated  with  the  aerial 
acid  has  nn  agreeable  acidulous  tat^e.  It  is  often  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage  in  the  way  nf  common 
drink,  by  thofe  who  are  fu'njefted  to  llomr.ch  com- 
plaints, and  by  calculous  patients.  Put,  befides  thie, 
il  furnifhes  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of 
tii-iny  other  medicines. 

Belides  the  fiirple  aerated  water,  the  Pharmacopceia 
RoITica  contains  alfo  an  aqua  acris  fixi  martialis,  or 
ferruginous  aerated  water.  This  is  prepared  by  fuf- 
pendiiig  iron  wires  in  that  water  till  the  water  be  ful- 
ly faturated  with  the  metal.  And  in  confequence  of 
this  acid,  fimple  water  becomes  a  menflruum  both  for 
different  metallic  and  earthy  fubftances.  But  water 
in  this  (late  may  be  confidered  rather  as  fitted  for  thofe 
purpofes  for  which  chalySeates  are  in  ufe,  than  as  a 
preparation  of  the  aerial  acid. 

Salt  and  oil  of  amber.     L. 

Take  of  amber  two  pounds.     Diftil   in  a  fand  heat, 
gradually  augmented  :  an  arid  liquor,  oil,  and  fait 
impregnated  with  oil,  will  afcend. 
On  this  article  we  h.Tve  already  offered  fome  obfer- 
vations  under  the  head  of  Effential  Oils.     The  direc- 
tions here  given  by  the  London  college  differ  chitfly 
from  thofe  of  the   Edinburgh   college  formerly  men- 
tioned, in  no  fand  being  employed  :   But  whcii  care  is 
taken  that  the  fand  be  pure,  it  can  give  i.o  improper 
impregnation  to  the  medicine,  and  may  prevent  fome 
inconveniences  in   the  diftilbtion,  particularly  that  of 
the  amber  rifing  in  fiibftance  into  the  receiver. 

Purified  fait  of  amber.     L. 

Take  of  f^lt  of  amber  half  a  pound  ;  diftilled  water, 

one  pint.     Boll  the  fait   in  the  diftilled  water,  and 

fet  afide  the  fohition  to  crylhllize. 

Salt  of  amber,  whc:)  perfeftly  pure,  Is  white,  of  an 

acid  tafte,  and  not  ungrateful     It  requires,  for  its  fo- 

lution,  of  cold  water,  in  fummer,  about  twenty  times 

its  weight ;  r  nd  of  boding  water  about  twice  its  weight ; 

it  is  fcarcely  folullc  in   jeAified  fpirit  without  the  af- 

fiitance  of  heat. 
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It  ij  Riven  «i  n  cooling  dluitilc  in  dofn  of  a  few 
grains,  end  alfo  in  hyderitfal  complaints. 

Flowers  of  t/enzoin. 

Take  of  benzoin,  in  powder,   ooe  pound.     Put  it  in- 
to an  er.rthen  pot,  placed  in  find  ;  and,  with  a  llow 
fire,  futlime  the  flowers  .'nto  a  p-per  cone  fitted  to 
the  pot. 
If  the  flowers  be  of  a  yellow  colour,  mix  them  witk 

white  clay,  and  fublime  tbem  a  fecond  time.  L. 
Put  any  quantity  of  powdered  benzoin  into  an  earth- 
en pot,  to  which,  after  littinjj  it  with  a  large  coni- 
cal paper  cap,  apply  a  gentle  heat  that  the  flowtra 
may  fublime.  If  the  flowers  be  impregnated  with 
oil,  let  them  be  purified  by  folution  in  warm  water 
and  cryftalllzation.     E. 

Benzoin,  expofed  in  a  retort  to  a  gentle  fire,  melt^, 
and  fends  up  into  the  neck  white,  (hining  cryftillint 
flowers,  which  are  followed  by  an  oily  fubftance. 
Thefe  flowers,  which  are  at  prtfent  confidered  as  a  pe- 
culiar acid,  are  by  fome  termed  aciJum  ta.toicum.  On 
raifing  the  heat  a  little  (a  recipient  being  applied  to 
the  neck  of  the  retort),  a  thin  yellowifh  oil  conies  over, 
intermingled  with  an  acid  liquor,  and  afterwards  a  thick 
butyraceous  fubftance  :  this  lad,  liquefied  in  boiling 
water,  gives  out  to  it  a  confiderable  quantity  of  faline 
matter  (feparable  by  filtration  and  proper  exhalation), 
which  appears  in  all  refpefts  fimilar  to  the  flowers. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
flowers  which  benzoin  is  capable  of  yielding,  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  above  procefles,  fince  aconfiderable 
portion  arifes  after  the  time  of  their  being  difcontinued. 
The  greatell  part  of  the  flo\(eis  arife  with  a  lefs  degree 
of  heat  than  what  is  neccflary  to  elevate  the  oil  ;  but 
if  the  operation  be  haftily  conduced,  or  if  the  fire  he 
not  exceedingly  gentle,  the  oil  will  arife  alrng  with 
the  flowers,  and  render  them  foul.  Hence  in  the  way 
of  trade,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prepare  them  of 
the  reqnifite  whitenefs  and  purity;  the  heat  which  be- 
comes neceffary,  when  large  quantities  of  the  benzoin 
are  employed,  being  fo  great  as  to  force  over  fome  of 
the  oil  along  with  them. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  thefe  flowers  in  per- 
fcftion,  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  benzoin  fhould  be 
put  into  the  veffel  at  a  time  ;  and  that  this  may  not  be 
any  Impediment  to  the  requifite  difpatch,  a  number  of 
fhallow,  flat-bottomed,  earthen  di(hes  may  be  employ- 
ed, each  fitted  with  another  veffel  inverted  over  it,  or 
a  paper  cone.  With  thefe  yen  may  fill  a  fand  fur- 
nace; having  fred)  dilhes  charged  in  readincfs  to  replace 
thofe  in  the  furnace,  aa  foon  as  the  procefs  fliall  ap- 
pear finifhed  in  them  :  the  refiduum  of  the  benzoin 
fhould  be  fcraped  out  of  each  of  the  veffels  before  a 
fredi  parcel  be  put  in. 

Thefe  flowers,  when  msde  in  ptrfet^ion,  ha»e  an 
agreeable  tafte  and  fragrant  fmell.  They  tot;Hy  dif- 
folve  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  llkewife,  by  the  affillancc 
of  heat,  in  water;  but  feparate  again  trom  the  latter 
upon  the  liquor's  growing  cold,  ftiooting  into  fahne 
fpicula,  which  unite  together  into  irregular  maffts. 
By  the  mediation  of  fugar  they  remain  fufpended  in 
cold  water,  and  thus  form  an  elepant  balfamic  fyrup. 
SoiiiC  have  held  them  in  great  eftecm  as  peitoraPand 
5  fudoriiic 
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r»-  fudcririCi  in  the  dofe  of  halT  a  fcruple  or  more  :  but 
'"?  at  prcfent  thty  are  rarely  ufed,  on  account  of  the  of- 
ftnfivc  oil  which,  ae  ufually  prepared,  they  are  tainted 
__  with,  and  from  which  a  Irefli  fu'Iimatlon  from  tobac- 
co-pipe clay,  as  formerly  praA  fed,  dil  not  free  ihem 
fo  tlTe;tiinlly  as  might  be  wifheJ.  The  ol  firvaiions 
above  related,  point  out  the  method  of  depurating  them 
mere  p'.rftdly,  -viz.  by  folution,  Gltrstion,  and  cry- 
ftallization. 

Thty  cr.tcr  the  compofition  of  the  paregoric  eh'xir, 
or  tinttuta  opii  camphoratn,  as  it  is  now  called. 

Sa/t  of  tartar.     E. 

9       Take  cf  tartar,  what  quantity  you  picafe.      Roll  it 
up  in  a  piece  of  moid  bibulous  paper,  or  put  it  into 
a  crucille,  and  furrounding  it  with  live  coals,  burn 
it  to  a  coal ;  next,  having  beat  this  coal,  calcine  it 
in  an  open  crucible   with  a  moderate  htat,  takinjj 
care  that  it  do  not   melt,  and  continue  the  calcina- 
tion till  the  coal  becomes  of  a  white,  or  at  lead  of 
an  afh,  cc.lour.     Then  diffblve   it   in  w;  rm  water  ; 
ftrain  the  liqncr  through  a  tloth,  and  evaporate  it 
in  a  clean  iron  vefTtrl  ;  diligently  ftirrinjj  it  towards 
the  end  of  the  procefs  with  an  iron  fpatula,   to  pre- 
vent   it   from    flickinfr  to  the  1  ottom  of  the  velfel. 
j\  vcrv  «hitc  fait   will  remain,   which  is  to  he  left 
a  little  longer  on  the  fire,  till  the  bottom  of  the  vef- 
fel  becomes  almoft  red.     I.aftly,  when  the  fait  is 
prown  cold,  let  it  be  put  up  in  glafs  vcfTels  well  (hut. 
Native  tartar  is  a    faline  fubHanre,  compounded  of 
an  acid,  of  a  fixed  alkali,  and  of  oily,  vifcous,  and  co- 
k>urmg  matter.     The  pur|  ofe  of  the  above  procefs  is, 
to  free  it  fnm  every  other  matter  but  the  i  xcd  alkali. 
From  the  millaken  notion   ih  t   tartar  was  elTcntially 
an  acid  mixed  only  with  impurities,   it  has  been  gene- 
rally fuppofcd  that  the  efftil  of  this  operation  was  the 
converfion  of  an  aci !  into  an  alkali  by  means  of  heat. 
But  fin.e  Mr  Scheele   has  difcovered  that  the  proper 
matter  of  tartar,  freed    from   the   oily    and  colouring 
parts,  is  really  a  fait  compounded  of  an  zci  i,  which  i» 
predrminant,  and  a  fixed  alkali,  we  have  no  faithernced 
of  fuLh  an  obfcure  theory.     The  acid  of  the  tartar  by 
this  procefs  is  diflipated  by  means  of  the  heat  :  and  the 
oily,  vif  OUR,  and   colouring  matters,  are  partly  difli- 
pated, and  partly    brought   to   the   ftate  of  infulu'.le 
earthy  matter,  caiYty  fcparable  by  the  future  lixiviation 
from  the  alkali,  wherewith  they  were  hiofcly  combined. 
But  by  the  laft  of  thefe   procefTes,   fomcthing  farther 
is  carried  on  than  the  fcparation  of  the  mere  p:.lpable 
foreign  matters.      By  allowing  the  fait,  freed  Irom  the 
water   of  the   lixivium,  to  remain  on  the  'ire  till  the 
bottom  of  the  vcfTcl  '^ccDme  almoft  red,  any  oily  r.iat- 
ter  that  may  ftlll  he  pnfcnt  fcems  to  le  decompofed 
by  the  united  aftion  ot  the  heat  and  fixed  alkali,  turm- 
ipg  with  a  part  ot  t!t  Litter,  by  their  reciprocal  .'iftion, 
a  vnlatile  alk  line  fait,   whicti   is  forthwith  difcharjtd 
io  eh  (lie  v.  pours.     B-  fi  les   the  coniplctc  eiif  hargc  of 
the  above  princip'cs,  the  r'  mniiiing  fixed  alkali  ilfo  fuf- 
fers  :i  lorfidcta"  le  h  fs  ot   its  fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid  ; 
with  which,  wl  en  fully  'cturnted,   it  forms  the  inper- 
ff6>  neutral  fait,  denominated   by  Dr  Black  milil jixfd 
alkali:  on  this  acct  unt    it    '\t  foniewh  it  rauflfc,  eoiifi- 
dVral  ly  deliquefcent,  and  in  proportion  to  its  pofL  ffing 
theft-   propiiiies   more  or  lefs,   it   moie   or  Uf"  nearly 
2{>proaeh''s  ti^  the  (late  of  pure  alkali.     It  it  not,  hoisr- 
Vou  XIV.  Part  I. 
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ever,  fo  effcAually  deprived  of  fixed  a'r  ?.«  to  be  fuili-  Prej-a:!- 
cicntly   cauftic  for  a   number   of   purpofes.      Where  V.°°^  "j-_ 
caufticity  is  net  rtqiu'red,  the  fait  thus  purified  ib  abun  ,;,  p,. 
dantly    ft  for   molt    ph.irm.iceutieal  purpofes  ;  but  ns  >— — y— "■ 
native  tartar  generally  contains  f.iiall  portions  of  neutral 
falts  befides  the  foreign  matterj  already  noticed,  it  is 
necelTary,  if  we  wifh  to  have  a  very  pure  alkali  U  r  ni.e 
operations,  to  employ  cryflallization  apd  other  mean", 
befije  the  procefs  here  d  le.'led. 

The  white  and  red  f  )rt3  of  tartar  are  equally  fit 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  fixed  fait  ;  the  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  white  affor 's  a  fomcwhat  larger 
quantity  than  the  other;  from  1 6  ounces  cf  this  fort, 
upwards  of  four  ounces  of  Fxed  alkaline  fait  may  be 
obtained  The  ufe  of  the  paper  is  to  prevent  the 
fmaller  pieces  of  the  tartar  from  dropping  down  int9 
the  afii  hole,  through  the  interfticts  of  the  coals,  up. 
on  firft  injcAiug  it  into  the  furnace. 

The  calcination  of  the  fait  (if  the  tartar  was  fufH- 
ciently  burnt  at  fitft)  does  not  increafe  its  ftiength  fo 
much  as  is  fuppofed  :  nor  is  the  greenifh  or  Llue 
colour  any  certain  mark  either  of  its  ftiength,  or 
of  its  h-iving  been,  as  was  formerly  fuppofed,  lon^ 
expofed  to  a  vehement  fire  :  for  if  the  crucible  be 
perfeftly  clean,  clofe  covered,  and  has  ftcoj  the 
fire  without  cracking,  the  f.ilt  will  turn  out  white, 
though  kept  melted  and  reverVerated  ever  fo  long  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  flight  crack  happen- 
ing in  the  crucible,  or  a  fpark  ef  coal  falling  in, 
will  in  a  few  minutes  give  the  fait  the  colour  admired. 
The  colour,  in  reality,  is  a  mark  rather  of  its  contain- 
ing fome  inllammable  n-.attet  than  of  its  ftrength. 

The  vcgeta-Ie  alkali  prepared  from  tartar  hns  now 
no  place  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  or  at  lead  ic 
is  included  under  the  following  artitle. 

Prepared  I, I'l.     L. 

Take  of  pot-afh,  two  pounds;  boili'ng  diflilled  wa-  -'• 
ter,  three  pints.  DifTolvc  and  filtre  through  paper; 
evaporate  the  liquor  till  a  pellicle  apoears  on  the 
furface  ;  then  fet  it  afide  for  a  night,  that  the  neu- 
tral falts  m-y  cr\tl.illize  ;  after  wliich  pour  out  the 
liquor,  and  boil  aw.  y  th.e  whole  of  tlii'  water,  con- 
llantly  ftirring,  Irft  any  fait  (hould  adhere  to  the 
pot.  in  like  manner  is  purified  impure  kali  from 
the  afhes  of  any  kind  of  vegetr.blc.  The  fame  fait 
may  be  prepared  from  tartar  burnt  till  it  becoir.c8 
of  an  a (h  colour. 

Fixed  •uegetable  ailal'mc  fait  purified      E. 

Let  the  fixed  alkaline  fait,  called  in  Englifh  pearl-  2i~ 
afoes,  le  put  into  a  crucible,  and  brought  to  a 
fomcwh.it  red  heat,  thr.t  the  oily  impuiities,  if  there 
be  any,  may  1  e  confumed  ;  then  having  beat  .^nd 
ak'itatevl  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  let  them 
be  well  mixed.  After  the  feces  have  fubfidcd,  pour 
the  ley  into  a  very  clean  iron  pot,  asd  boil  to  dry- 
nefs,  dilirently  ftiirin^r  the  fait  towards  the  end  of 
the  procefs,  to  prevent  its  tricking  to  the  »eflel. 
This  fait,  if  it  hath  1  een  rightly  purified,  though 
it  be  vciy  dry,  if  ni'  bed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
w^  ter,  msy  be  dilTolvcd  ir.to  a  liquor  void  of  colour 
or  fmell. 

'J  he  pot.  (li    ufed    in   commerrce   is  an   alkali  nu'xed 
with  a  confiderible  quantity   of  remaining  cl  arcoal. 
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fulplior,  v'tii(ilat4d  (arlitr,  an.l  oily  matter.  In  the 
large  manufactures,  the  alknline  part  is  indeed  confi- 
iltraiily  frceii  from  impuritieB  by  mixinjj  the  wted- 
a/lics  with  wnter,  evaporating  the  clear  ley,  and  biirn- 
inp  the  rcfiduiim  in  an  oven  ;  but  befiJes  that  this  pro- 
cifa  is  infufHcicnt  for  the  complete  feparation  of  the 
iinpiirities,  it  alfo  fuperadds  a  quantity  of  ftony  mat- 
ter, giving  to  the  alli;ili  \\te pearl  appearance  (whence 
ill)  nanu),  an  J  renderinjr  it  alloncther  unfit  for  phar* 
inaceutlcal  purpofes.  By  the  procelTcs  here  dircfted, 
the  alkali  is  efl'eftually  freed  from  all  thcfe  heteroge- 
neous matte rt,  excepting  perhaps  a  fmall  proportion 
of  vitriolatcd  tartr.r,  or  other  neutral  falts,  which  may 
very  generally  be  negkdted.  As  in  the  procefs  no  af- 
ter calcination  is  dirtfltd,  it  is  prob.ibie  that  the  fix- 
ed allcali  thus  prepared  will  not  prove  fu  cauftic,  that 
is  to  fay,  is  not  fo  confiderably  deprived  of  fixed  air, 
as  in  the  procefs  direfted  for  preparing  the  fait  of  tar- 
tar. It  is,  however,  fnfficiently  pure  for  moil  pur- 
pofes:  and  we  confider  the  above  prceefs  as  the  mod 
convenient  and  cheap  method  of  obtjining  the  vege- 
table- fixed  alkali  in  its  mild  ftate. 

The  purified  vegetable  alkali  has  been  known  in  our 
ph-'-rmacopcsias  unner  the  (.iiffercnt  naracs  offall  nfivorm- 
<:uood,fah  of  tartar,  &c.  But  all  thefe  being  now  known 
to  be  renlly  the  fame,  the  terms,  as  leading  to  error, 
have  been  with  juftice  expunged  ;  and  it  has  been  a 
defideratum  to  difcover  fome  fliort  name  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole.  The  term  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  college  \b  too  Ion.;,  being  rather  a  delcrip- 
tfon  than  a  name  ;  but  to  that  employed  by  the  Lon- 
t!on  college.  Kali,  objcftions  have  alfo  been  made. 
An  '  it  mud  be  allowed,  that  befides  the  inconvenience 
^vhich  arifes  from  its  being  an  indeclinable  word,  the 
fofPi!  alkr.li  is  equally  intltled  to  the  fame  appellation. 
Bffi.ies  this,  as  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  foflil  al- 
kali is  prepared  from  burning  a  vegetable  growing  on 
the  fta-coafts,  which  has  the  name  of  kali,  the  Kali 
ipinofum  of  i.inpc,  fome  apparent  contradiftion  and 
ambiguity  may  thence  arife.  And  the  London  col- 
lege would  perhaps  have  done  better,  if  they  had 
adopted  the  term  Potajfa  ;  a  name  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  this  fait  by  fome  of  the  raoft  eminent  mo- 
dem chemifts. 

The  purified  potafla  is  frequently  employed  in  me- 
dicine, in  conj'inftion  with  other  articles,  particularly 
for  the  formation  of  faline  neutral  draughts  aud  mix- 
tures :  But  it  is  ufed  alfo  by  itfelf  in  dofes  from  three 
or  four  grains  to  15  or  20  ;  aud  it  frequently  ope- 
rates as  a  powerful  diaretic,  particularly  when  aided  by 
proper  dilution.    See  PEAtn-Afa  and  Pot-ash. 

Water  of  kali.     L. 

Take  of  kali,  one  pound,  fet  it  by   in  a  moift  place 

till  it  be  diflolved,  and  then  Ilrain  it. 

This  article  had  a  place  in  former  editions  of  our 
pharmacopoeias  under  the  titles  of  Uy  of  tartar,  or  oil 
if  tartar  ptr  deliquium,  &c.  It  is,  however.^to  be  con- 
fijered  as  a  mere  watery  folution  of  the  mild  vege- 
table alkali,  formed  by  its  attrafting  moifture  from 
the  air  ;  and  therefore  it  is  with  propriety  ftyled  the 
•water  of  tali. 

The  folutions  of  fixed  alkaline  falts,  made  by  ex- 
pofjng  them  to  a  moift  air,  are  generally  conEdered 
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M  being  purer  than  ihofe  made  by  applying  water  I'rci  jr». 
dirertly  :   for  though   the  fait  be  repeatedly  difTolvcd  ",'"  **".' 
in  water,  filtered,  anl  exficcutcd  ;  yet,  on    being  i;.  J-^"M">''' 
quefied  by  the  humidity  of  the  air,  it  will  ftiU  depo-        '    ^ 
fite  a  portion  of  earthy  matter:  but  it  mull  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  exficcated  fait  leaves  alwaya  an  earthy 
matter  on  being  dillolved  ia  water,  as  well  as  oa  be- 
ing del  qur.tcd   in  the  air.     Whether   it  leaves  more 
in  the  one  way  than  in   the  other,  is  not  determined 
with    precifion.     The    deliquittcd  lixivium   is  faid   to 
contain  nearly  one  part  of  alkaline  fait  to  three  of  an 
a  jueous  fluid.      It    is  indiffercRC,   in   regard  to  the  li- 
xivium iifclf,  whether  the   white   allies  of  tartar,  or 
the   fait  extrafted  from   them,  be    ufed  ;   but   as   the 
allies  leave  a  much  greater  quantity  of  earth,  the  fepa- 
ration of  the  ley  proves  more  troiiblefome. 

The  water  of  kali  of  the  prcfent  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopocii,  thm,  may  le  confiicred  at  an  im- 
provement of  the  lixivium  tartari  of  their  former  edi- 
tion. But  the  Edinburgh  college,  conlidering  this  fo- 
lution as  being  in  no  refptift  different  from  that  ma'e 
by  pure  water,  have  entirely  reJeiScd  this  preparation 
from  their  pharmacopccia,  and  proba'dy  with  jullite. 

IVater  of  pure  la/i.     L. 

Take  of  kali,  four  pounds  ;  quicklime,   fix  pounds  ; 

diftilled  water,  four  gallons.'     Put  four  pints  of  wa-       ^Ij 
ter  to  the   lime,  and    let   them  ftand    togtthcr   fur 
an  hour;  after   which,  add  the  kali  and  the   rtll 
of  the  water;  then  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour: 
fuffer  the  liquor  to  cool,  and  Ilrain.    A  pint  of  this 
liquor  ought  to   weigh    16  ounces.     If  the  liquor 
effcrvefces  with  any  acid,  add  m.ore  lime. 
A  preparation   fimilar  to   this   had   a  place  in  the 
former  edition    of   the  London   pliarmacopicia,    un- 
der the   title  of  foapley.      Q^iicklinie,  by  depriving- 
the  mild  alkali  of  its  aerial  acid,  renders  it  caudic  : 
hence  this   ley   is   much   more   acrimonious,  and  afta 
more   powei'ully   as  a  menllruuin    of    oils,   fats,  &c. 
than  a  folution  of  the  potafla  alone.     The  lime  fliould 
be  ufed   frefli  from  the   kiln  ;  by  long  keeping,  even 
in  clofe  vcfl'cls,  it   lofis   its   (Irength  :  fuch    (hould  be 
made   choice   of  as  is  thoroughly  burnt   or  calcined, 
which  may  be  known  by  its  comp:irative  iit^'htnefs. 

All  the  inllruments  employed  in  this  procefs  (hoiild 
be  either  of  wood,  earthen  ware,  or  glafs  :  the  com- 
mon metallic  ones  would  be  corroded  by  the  ley,  fo 
as  either  to  difcolour  or  communicate  difagreeablc  qua- 
lities to  it.  If  it  fliould  be  needful  to  filter  or  Ilrain 
the  liquor,  care  mull  be  taken  that  the  filter  or  ilrain- 
cr  be  of  vegetable  matter  :  woollen,  filk,  and  that 
fort  of  filtering  paper  which  is  made  of  animal  fub- 
ftances,  are  quickly  corroded  and  dilFolved  by  it. 

The  liquor  is  moll  conveniently  weighed  in  a  nar. 
row-necked  glafs  bottle,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  the  mea- 
fure  of  a  wiie  pint  may  arife  fome  height  into  its  neck  ; 
the  place  to  which  it  reaches  being  marked  with  a 
diamond.  A  pint  of  the  common  leys  of  our  foap- 
makers  weighs  more  than  16  ounces:  it  has  been 
found  that  their  foapley  will  be  reduced  to  the  ftan- 
dard  here  propofed,  by  mixing  it  with  fomething  lefs 
than  an  equal  meafurc  of  water. 

Although  this  liquor  is  indeed  pure  alkali  dilTolvcd 
ia  watery  yet  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  preference 
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-     to  the  name  employed  by  the  Eilin'jurgh  college,  as 
i*     well  n<f  to  the  modes  of  prejiaring  it,  clirc<fteJ  in  the 
following  formula. 

~"  Cauflic  ley.     E. 

Take  of  frefh  burnt  quicklime,  eight  ounces  ;  purified 
fixed  ve,;tta!  le  nlkiline  fait,  fix  ounces.  Throw 
the  quicklime,  with  2B  ounces  of  warm  water,  in- 
to an  iron  or  earthen  vefl'tl.  The  ebullition  and 
extinftion  of  the  lime  heinir  perfctlly  finidied,  in- 
ttantly  add  the  alkaline  fait  ;  and  havmg  thoioUidi- 
ly  mixed  thcTn,  Ihut  the  vefTcl  till  it  roola.  Stir 
the  cooled  chatter,  and  pour  out  the  whole  into  a 
jjlafs  funnel,  whofe  throat  niuft  he  (topped  up  with 
n  p'ece  of  clean  rac;.  Let  the  upper  mouth  of  the 
funnel  be  covered,  while  the  tube  of  it  is  infetted 
into  a  glafs  vtlTs-d,  fo  that  the  ley  may  gradually 
drop  thri-iuffh  the  ra.'  into  that  vefTtl.  When  it 
firft  gives  over  droppmg'.  pour  into  the  tunnel 
fmne  ounce''  of  water  ;  but  cautiouny,  and  in  fjch 
a  manner,  thit  the  w;<ter  fliall  fwim  above  the  mat- 
ter. The  ley  will  asjsin  begin  to  drop,  and  the 
affufion  of  water  is  to  be  repented  in  the  iame  man- 
ner, until  three  pounds  have  dropped,  which  takes 
up  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  days  ;  then  agitating 
the  fup^frior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  ley  together, 
mix  them,  and  put  up  the  liquor  in  a  well  fhut 
vefTel.  - 
If  the  ley  be  rightly  prepared,  it  will  be  void  of  co- 
lour or  fmell  ;  nor  will  it  raife  an  effer\-efcence  with 
acids,  except  perhaps  a  very  flight  one.  Colour 
?nd  o  lour  denote  the  fait  not  fufficiently  calcined  ; 
and  effervcfeenct,  that  the  quicklime  has  not  been 
goorl. 

The  reafons  and  propriety  of  the  different  fteps  in  the 
above  procefs  will  be  .''eft  under.lood  by  fluHying  the 
theory  on  which  it  is  founJcd.  The  principle  of 
milJnefsin  all  alkaline  fdts,  whether  fix'd  or  volatile, 
vegetable  or  fofEl,  is  very  evidently  fixed  air,  or  the 
aerial  acid  :  But  as  quicklime  has  a  greater  attradlion 
for  fixed  air  than  any  of  ihcfe  f.iltfi,  fo  if  this  fub- 
llonce  heprefented  to  any  oflhim,  they  are  thereby  de- 
prived of  their  fixe  1  ?.ir,  rnd  fort'uvith  become  cauftic 
This  is  what  precifely  happens  in  the  above  procefRs. 
The  propriety  of  clofely  (hutting  the  vcffels  through 
almoll  every  ftcp  of  the  operation,  is  fufficiently  ob- 
vious ;  viz.  to  prevent  the  abforption  of  fixed  air 
from  the  atmofphere,  which  might  defeat  our  inten- 
tions. When  only  a  pie^-e  of  cloth  is  put  into  the 
tluoat  of  the  funnel,  the  operation  is  much  more  te- 
dious, hceaufe  the  pores  of  the  tloth  are  foon  blocked 
up  with  the  wet  powdery  matter.  To  prevent  this, 
it  may  be  convenient  to  place  above  the  tloth  a  piece 
of  fine  Fly's  wirrwork  ;  but  a3  met.dlic  matters  are 
apt  to  be  corroded,  ihe  method  ufed  by  Dr  Black 
is  the  mod  eligible.  The  Dortor  firft  drops  a  rug- 
ged ftonc  into  the  tu'^-e  of  the  funnel,  in  a  certain 
place  of  whi.  h  it  forms  itfelf  a  firra  bed,  while  the 
inequ  hties  on  its  furface  afFoid  intetllices  of  fiifR- 
cienl  fi7,e  for  tlit  palFage  of  the  filtermg  liquor.  On 
the  upper  furficc  of  this  rtone  he  puts  a  thin  layer  of 
lint  or  clean  tow  ;  immeJiilely  above  ihif,  but  not 
in  coiitaift  with  it,  he  drops  a  llonc  fimilar  to  the 
former,  and  uf  a  fizc  proportioned  to  the  fwill  in  the 
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upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  fnr.ntl.     The  I'nierdi  Crepara- 
ccs  lietween  this  ftcond  ftone  and  the  funnri  arc  filled '^^"'^  ^"j!* 
up  with  ilones  of  a  Icfs  dimenfion,  and  the  gtad.ition  t„",,j 
uniformly  continued  till  pretty  fmall  fand  is  employed,  v— -y— J 
Finally,  this  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  coarfcr  fand 
and  fmall  ftones  to  fuftain   the  weight  of  the  matter, 
and  to  prevent  its  being  invifcated  in  the  minute  in- 
tcrftices  of  the  fine  fand.     'ihe  throat   of  the  funnel 
being  thus  built  up,  the  ftony  fabric  is  to  be  freed  of 
clay  and  other  adhciing  impurities,  by  making  cleaa 
water  pafs  throU!;h    it  tdi  the  water  comes  clear  and 
tranfpatent  from  the  extremity  of  the  funnel.     It  is 
obvious,  tliet  in   this  contrivance,  the  author  has,  as 
ufual,  copied  nature  in  the  means  fhc  employs  to  de- 
purate  watery  matters  in  the   bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
and  it  mi»;ht  be  ufefully  applied   for   the  filtration  of 
various  other  fluicJs. 

It  is  a  very  neccfiary  caution  to  pour  the  water 
gently  into  the  funnel ;  for  if  it  be  thrown  in  a 
forcible  ftream,  a  quantity  of  the  powdery  matter  will 
be  waHied  down,  and  render  all  our  previous  labour 
ufelefs.  'i'hat  part  of  the  ley  holding  the  greateft 
quantity  of  fait  in  folution  will  no  doubt  be  heavleft, 
and  will  confequently  fink  lowed  in  the  vefFcl :  the 
agitation  of  the  ley  is  therefore  neceflary,  iu  order 
to  procure  a  folution  ot  unitorm  flrength  through  all 
its  parts.  If  the  f.dt  has  been  previoufly  freed  of  oily 
and  other  inflammable  matters,  this  ley  will  be  co- 
lourlefs  and  void  of  fmell.  If  the  quicklime  has  been 
fo  effedtually  deprived  of  its  own  fixed  air,  as  to  be 
able  to  abforb  the  whole  of  that  in  the  alkali,  the 
ley  will  make  no  cffervefcence  with  acids,  being  now 
deprived  of  rixed  air,  to  the  difcharge  of  which  by 
acids  this  appearance  is  to  be  afcribed  in  the  mild  or 
aerated  alkalis. 

The  cauftic  ley  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  a 
folution  of  pure  alkali  in  water.    Seethe  article  Fixed 

AlK. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  for  the  fake  of  un- 
dtrftandmg  the  whole  of  the  theory  of  the  above 
procefs,  that  while  the  alkali  has  become  caullic, 
from  being  deprived  of  fixed  air  by  the  quicklime, 
the  lime  has  in  its  turn  become  mild  and  infoluble  in 
water  from  having  received  the  fixed  air  of  the  alkali. 

The  caullic  ley,  under  various  pompous  names, 
has  been  much  ufed  as  a  lithontriptic  ;  but  its  fame 
is  now  beginning  to  decline.  In  acidities  in  the  tto- 
mach,  attended  with  much  flatulence  and  laxity,  the 
caullic  ley  is  better  adapted  than  mild  alkalis ;  as  in 
its  union  with  the  acid  matter  it  does  not  fepai-ate 
air.  When  covered  with  mucilaginous  matters,  iC 
may  be  fafely  taken  into  the  ftomach  :  and  by  (limu- 
lating,  it  coincides  with  the  other  intentions  of  cure; 
by  fomc  dylpeptic  patients  it  has  been  employed  with 
advantage. 

Pure  iu/i.      L. 

Take  of  water  of  pure  kali,  one  gallon.     Evaporate      2ij 
it  to   dryncfs  ;   after   which  let  the  fait  melt  on  the 
fire,  and  pour  it  out. 

Thtji range/}  common  caujl'u.     E. 

Take  of  cauftic  ley,  what  quantity  you  pleafe.     Eva- 
porate it  ill  a  very  clean  iron  vcfl'el  on  a  gentle  fire 
U  u  2  till. 
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till,  on  tlif  c!  ullitlon  cejfinT,  the  falinc  matter  gent- 
ly flows  I'ke  oil,  which  happens  before  the  v^lTel 
becomes  red.  Pour  out  the  cauftic  thus  liquefied 
'  on  a  fmooth  iron  plate  ;  let  it  be  divided  into  fmall 
pieces  before  it  hardens,  which  are  to  be  kept  in 
well  lliut  phials. 

Thefe  preparations  rray  be  confidered  as  differing 
>n  no  eflential  prrti.-ular.  But  the  diredions  given 
by  the  Ecinbuigh  college  are  tiie  moll  prccifc  and 
dillina. 

The  effefl  of  the  above  procefTea  is  fimply  to  dif- 
chargc  the  water  of  the  folution,  whereby  the  cau- 
fticity  of  the  alkali  is  more  concentrated  in  any  given 
quantify.  Thcfe  preparations  are  llrong  and  fudden 
Cauftics.  The  cauftio  prepared  in  this  wiy  hag  an  in- 
convenience of  being  apt  to  liquefy  too  much  on  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied;  fo  that  it  is  not  eafily  con- 
fined within  the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended  to  ope- 
rate ;  and  indeed  the  fuddennefs  of  its  aftion  depends 
on  tills  difpolition  to  liquefy. 

Lime  •with  pure  lali.     L. 

Take  of  quicklime,  five  pounds  and  four  ounces ; 
water  of  jure  kali,  16  pounds  liy  weight.  Boil 
awny  the  wattr  of  pure  kali  to  a  fourth  part ;  then 
fprlnklc  in  the  lime,  reduced  to  pow^ler  by  the  af- 
fuCon  of  water.     Keep  it  in  a  veflel  clofe  Hopped. 

7he  m'ltJer  common  caujiic.      E. 

Take  of  cautlic  ley,  what  quantity  \oa  pleafe.     Eva- 
porate in  an   iron  vefltl  till  one-third  rtrmains ;  th-.n 
mix  with  it  as   much   new  (1  iked  qui.  klim^;  ai,  will 
bring  It  to  the  confiftenccof  pretty  folid  pip,  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  a  vcffel  clofely  flopped. 
Thefe  preparations    do   not   cffentially   differ  from 
C3ch  other,  while    the    chief  difference    !;etween   the 
jirtfent  formula  and   that  which  flood  in  the  laft  edi- 
tion of  the  London  pharmaco^-oein  is  in  the  name.     It 
vas  then  ftyled  x\\e  Jlrongejl  common  caujlk. 

Here  the  addition  of  lime  in  fubftance  renders  the 
preparation  Icfsapt  to  liquefy  than  the  foregoing,  and 
confiquently  it  is  more  eafily  confinable  within  the 
intended  lituitb,  but  proportionally  (lower  in  its  ope- 
lation.  The  dcfijjn  of  keeping  or  of  fluking  the  lime 
is,   that  its  acrimony  may  be  fomewhat  abated. 

Expofed  long  to  the  air,  thefe  preparations  gra- 
dually refume  their  power  of  effervcfcence,  and  lofe 
proportionally  the  additional  aftivity  which  the  quick- 
lime had  pioJuced  in  them. 

Prepared  natron.     L. 

Take  of  barilla,  powdered,  two  pounds ;  diftilled  wa- 
ter, one  gallon.  Boil  the  barilla  in  four  pints  of 
water  for  half  an  hour,  and  ftrain.  Boil  that  part 
which  rem.iitis  after  llraining  with  the  reft  of  the 
water,  and  (train.  Evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  to 
two  pints,  and  fet  them  by  for  eight  days  ;  ftrain 
this  liquor  again  ;  and,  after  due  boilin,T,  fet  it 
afide  to  cryftallize.  DilTolve  the  cryftals  in  diftilled 
water  ;  ftrain  the  folution,  boil,  and  fet  it  afiJe  to 
'    cryilallize. 

The  name  of  natron^  here  ufed  by  the  London  col- 
lege for  the  fixed  foflil  alkali,  has,  as  well  as  their 
name  for  the  vegetable  alkali,  been  objected  to.  And 
though  they  are  htre  fupported  by  the  authority  of 


the  ancients,  yet  perlnpl  thfy  would   liavi  done  bet-  Pitpara 
ter  in  following  the  belt  mo(Lru  cliemiils   by  employ-  '-o^' "' 
ing  the  tcrm/.ili  offiJj.     This  article  dift'crs  la  name  ,;°,^ 
only  from  the  following.  ■ 

Fixed fofil  alkaline  fall  purified.     E.  ^^° 

Take  of  a(hes  of  Spani(h  kali,  commonly  called /o</a 
or  barilla,  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  Bruife  them  ; 
then  boil  in  water  till  all  the  fnlt  be  dilTolved.  Strain 
thi.s  through  paper,  and  evaporate  in  an  iroH  velfel, 
fo  that  after  the  liquor  has  cooled  the  fait  may  con- 
crete into  cryllals. 

By  the  above  proceffes,  the  foTil  alkali  is  obtained 
fufficiently  pure,  being  much  more  difpofed  to  cry- 
ftalliie  than  the  vegetable  alkali ;  the  admixture  of 
this  lail,  o'ojJited  to  by  Dr  Lcais,  is  hereby  in  a 
great  meafure  prevented. 

It  is  with  great  propriety,  that  in  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  procelTcs,  the  London  college  direil  the 
ufe  of  diftilled  water,  as  being  free  from  every  impreg- 
nation. 

The  natron,  or  foflil  alkali,  is  found  lying  on  the 
ground  in  the  ifland  of  TenerifF,  and  fomc  other  coun- 
tries. The  native  produftions  of  this  fait  feem  to  have 
be^n  better  known  to  the  ancients  than  to  late  natu- 
ralifls;  and  it  is,  with  good  reafon,  fuppofcd  to  be  the 
nitre  of  the  Bible.  How  far  the  native  natron  may 
fupcrfcde  artificid  means  to  procure  it  from  mixed  bo- 
diea,  we  hjve  not  been  able  to  learn  with  ceitainty. 

The  foflil  alk.di  is  not  only  a  conftitucnt  of  diffe- 
rent neutrals,  but  is  alfo  fometimes  employed  as  a 
medicine  by  itfelf.  And  in  its  purified  ftate  it  has  been 
by  fome  reckoned  ufcful  in  affeftions  of  the  fcrofu- 
lous  kind.     See  Natruih. 

Prepared  ammonia.     L. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  powdered,  one  pound  ;  prepa- 
red chalk,  two  pounds.     Mix  and  fubli.iie. 

abater  of  ammonia.     L. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ;  pot-a(h,  one  pound 
and  a  halt  ;  water,  four  pints.  IJraw  off  two  pints, 
by  diftillation,  with  a  (low  fire. 

J'^olatilc  alkali  from  fal  ammoniac,  commonly  called  -vo- 
latile fal  ammoniac. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ;  chalk,  very  pure 
and  dry,  two  pounds  ;  mix  them  well,  and  (ublime 
from  a  retort  into  a  refrigerated  receiver. 

Spirit  offal  ammoniac.     E. 

Take  fal  ammoniac,  purified  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  of 
each  fixteei)  ounces  ;  water,   two  pounds.     Having 
mixed  the  falts,  and  put  them  into  a  glaf«  retort, 
pour  in   the   water  ;  then  diftil  to  dryncfs  with  a 
fandbath,  gradually  raifing  the  heat. 
Thefe  articles,  which  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia  were  flyleJ  the  volatile  fait  andfpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  were  then  direfted  to  be  prepared  in 
the  (ame  manner. 

Sal  ammoni.c  is  a  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  volatile 
alkali  and  marine  acid.  In  thefe  proceffes  tlie  acid  is 
abforbed  by  the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk  ;  and  tht;  volatile 
alkali  is  of  courfe  fet  at  liL/trty. 

The  volatile  alkali  is,  however,  ia  its  mild  ftate, 
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bcinj;  combnifd  with  the  fixed  air,  or  difchargcd  from 
the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk  on  their  uniting  with  the  mu- 
riatic acid. 

The  fixed  alkali  begins  to  aft  on  the  fal  ammoniac, 
and  txtric.ites  n  pungent  urinous  Ot^our  as  foon  as  they 
are  iT.ixed.  Hence  it  is  moil  convenient  not  to  mix 
them  till  put  into  the  diltilling  vefTtl.  The  two  faits 
may  be  diifolved  feparately  in  water,  the  folutions 
poured  into  a  retort,  and  a  receiver  immecWattiy  fitte  i 
on.  An  equal  wei,;ht  of  the  tixd  fait  is  fully,  perhaps 
more  than  fufficient  to  extricate  all  the  volatile. 

Chalk  i!oes  not  begin  to  aft  on  the  fal  ammoniac 
till  a  confiderable  heat  be  applied.  Hence  they  may 
be  without  inconvenience,  and  irr,!cej  ought  to  1  e 
thorouohly  mixed  together  before  they  are  put  into 
the  retort.  The  furface  of  the  mixture  may  be  cover- 
ed with  a  little  more  ;>owdcred  chalk,  to  prevent  fuch 
particlci  of  the  fal  ammoniac  as  may  happen  to  lie 
upptrmoft  from  fubllm!n.f  unchanged.  Though  the 
fire  mull  here  be  much  greater  than  when  fixed  alka- 
line fhlt  is  ufed,  it  muft  not  be  ftrona;,  nor  fuJdenly 
raifcd  J  for  if  it  be,  a  part  of  the  chalk  (though  of  it- 
felf  n(;t  capable  of  bein^^  elevated  by  any  decree  of 
heat)  will  be  carried  up  along  with  the  volatle  filt. 
M.  du  Hamel  ex;;erienced  the  jutbicfs  of  this  obfcrva- 
tion.  He  relates,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  f;rthe  ye.ir  1 735,  that  he  frequently 
found  his  volatile  fait,  when  a  very  flrong  fire  was 
ufed  in  the  fublimation,  amount  to  more,  fometimes 
by  a  half,  than  the  weight  of  the  crude  fal  ammoniac 
employed  ;  and  althouj^h  not  thiee-fourths  of  this  con- 
crete are  pure  volitilc  ialt,  ytt  the  fixed  canhy  matter, 
when  once  vol-tillzed  by  the  alkali,  arofe  along  with 
it  again  on  the  ficntlcll  refubJimation,  difTolvcd  with  it 
in  water,  and  exhaled  with  it  in  the  air. 

When  idl  the  fait  has  fublimed,  and  the  receiver 
grown  cool,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  luted  to  another 
retort  charkjed  with  frtlh  materials.  This  procefs 
may  be  repeated  till  the  recipient  appears  lined  wiih 
volatile  fait  to  a  confiderable  thicknefs  :  the  velT.l  mull 
then  ""e  broken  in  order  to  get  out  the  Lit. 

The  volatile  fjlt  and  fpirit  of  fal  amnoniac  are  the 
purell  of  all  the  medicines  of  this  kind.  They  are 
fomcwhat  more  acrimonious  than  thofe  produ.ed  di- 
reftly  from  animal  fubftances,  which  always  contain  a 
portion  of  the  oil  of  the  fubjeft,  and  receive  from 
thence  fome  degree  of  a  faponaceous  q-.iality.  'I'htfe 
la!t  may  be  retiuced  to  the  fame  degree  of  purity  by 
combining  iheni  with  acids  into  am.-;ioni.icaI  falls,  and 
aftcrw'.rds  recovering  the  volatile  alkali  from  thefe 
compounds  by  the  proccffes  alcove  direfted. 

The  matter  which  remains  in  the  retoit  after  the 
diftillation  of  tlx  fpirit,  and  fublimatitn  of  the  volatile 
fal  ammonisc,  is  founil  to  confiilof  marine  acid  united 
with  the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk  employed.  When  fixed 
alkaline  fait  has  been  ufed  as  the  intermedium,  the  re- 
fiduum,  or  caput  mortuum  as  it  is  called,  yields,  on  fo- 
lution  and  cryftallization,  a  fait  cxaftly  fiir.ilar  to 
the  fpirit  of  fea  fait  coagulated  afterwards  dcfcribed  j 
and  henee  «e  mjy  judge  of  tlie  extraordinaiy  virtues 
formerly  attributed  to  this  fait  under  the  names  of /<./ 
anlihyjlcricum,  antihypocbondriacum,  fclrifugum,  Ji£eJ!Uum 
Syh'il,  &c. 

I'he  caput  iir  rtuum  of  the  volatile  fait,  where  chalk 
h  employed  as  an  intermedium,  expofcd  to  a  moift  air, 


runs  into  a  pun?cnt  liquor,  which  proves  rearly  the^"r*"- 
fime  with  a  folution  of  chalk  made  direftly  in  the  ma-^ "'^"j? 
rine  acid.    It  is  called  !  y  fome  oleum  crttx,  oil  of  chalk.  tio,,,.' 
If  calcined  (hells,   or  ether  animal  limei,  be  mina led  •^—^      ■> 
with  fal  ammoniac,  a  mafs  will  be   obtained,  which 
likewife  deliquefces  in  the  air,  and  forms  a  liquor  of 
the  fame  kind. 

Water  of  pure  ammonia.     L. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ;  quicklime,  two  22j 
pounds ;  water,  one  gallon  Add  to  the  lime  two 
pints  of  the  water.  Let  them  fland  together  an 
hour  :  then  add  the  fal  ammoniic  and  the  other  fix 
pints  of  water  boiling,  jtnd  immediately  cover  the 
vcflcl.  Pour  out  the  liquor  when  cold,  and  diftil  off 
with  a  flow  fire  one  pint. 

Caujlic  volatile  alkali,  commonly  called  j^ir/V  of  fal  am- 
moniac "jiiih  quichl.me.     E. 

Take  of  quicklime,  fredi  burnt,  two  pounds;  water,  226 
one  pound.  Having  put  tlie  water  into  an  iron  or 
ftone  ware  vefTel,  add  the  quieklime  previoufly  beat; 
cover  the  vtdel  for  24  hours ;  when  the  lime  has 
ftUen  into  a  fine  powder,  put  it  into  the  retort ; 
then  add  l6  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac,  diluted  with 
four  times  its  weight  of  water ;  and,  fliutting  the 
mouth  ol  the  retort,  mix  them  to.;ether  by  agitation. 
Lallly,  diftil  into  a  refrigerated  receiver,  with  a  very 
(,'entle  heat,  fo  that  the  operator  can  eafily  bear  the 
heat  of  the  retort  applied  to  his  hands.  Twenty 
ounces  of  liquor  are  to  be  drawn  off.  In  this  diftil- 
lation the  vefTels  are  to  be  fo  luted  as  thoroughly  to 
excluJe  the  vapours,  which  are  very  penctraiing. 
After  the  diftillation,  however,  they  are  to  be  open- 
ed, and  the  alkali  poured  out  before  the  retort  hath 
altogether  cooled. 

The  theory  ot  this  procefs  is  precifely  the  fame 
with  that  direfted  for  the  preparation  of  cauiiic  lev. 
The  effeft  of  the  quicklime  on  the  fal  ai  moniac  is 
veiy  ditTertnt  from  that  of  the  chalk  and  fixed  alkali 
ia  the  foregoing  precefs.  Immediately  on  mixture  a 
very  penetrating  vapour  exhales  ;  and  in  diftillation  the 
whole  of  the  volatile  fait  arifes  in  a  liquid  lorm,  no 
part  of  it  appearing  ia  a  concrete  ilate,  how  gently  fo- 
ever  the  liquor  be  re  diililled.  This  fpirit  is  far  more 
pungent  than  the  other  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  ;  and, 
like  fixed  alkalis  rendered  cauftic  by  the  fame  interme- 
dium, it  raifes  no  effervefcence  on  mixture  with  acids. 
The  whole,  ot  the  phenomena  are  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
a'jforption  of  fixed  air  from  the  alkali  by  means  of  the 
quicklime  ;  and  from  being  thus  deprived  of  the  aerial 
acid  the  volatile  alkali  is  bi  ought  to  a  cauftic  ftate. 

This  fpirit  is  held  to  be  too  acrimonious  for  internal 
ufe,  and  has  thereforv.-  fccen  chiefly  employed  for  fracl- 
llng  to  in  faintings,  t<c.  thojgh,  when  properly  dilu- 
ted, it  may  be  given  inwardly  with  fafety.  It  is  a 
powerful  menftruum  for  fome  vegetable  fubftances, 
as  Peruvian  bark,  from  which  the  othtr  fpirits  ex- 
traft  little.  It  is  r.lfo  moll  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pofc  ol  rendering  oUs  mifcibic  with  water,  as  in  the 
preparrillon  ot  what  is  called  in  extemporaneous  praftlcc 
the  oily  mixture. 

Some  liave  mixed  a  quantity  of  this  with  the  offici- 
nal fpirits  both  of  fal  ammoniac  and  of  hartHiorn  ; 
which  thus  become  mote  pungent,  fo  as  to  bear  an 
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ndJklon  of  a  confiJerable  quantity  of  water,  without 
any  daiifjer  of  the  difcovci-)-  from  the  tallf  or  Imell. 
Tin's  ahufe  *.vould  be  prevented,  if  what  ha?  been  for- 
^  I  meily  hiiJ  down  as  a  mark  of  the  fticngth  of  thefe 
fpirits  (fome  of  the  vulitilc  fait  remaining  iin  llffolvcd 
in  them)  were  attenJed  to.  It  may  be  deteAed  by 
ac'  lin,j  to  a  little  of  the  fufpcfted  fpirit  about  one- 
fourth  its  quantity  or  more  of  rcdtified  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
which,  if  the  volatile  fpirit  lie  genuine,  will  precipi- 
tste  a  part  of  its  volatile  filt,  b\it  occafions  no  vilible 
f-;arition  or  chansje  in  the  caultic  fpirit,  or  in  thoie 
which  are  fophifticated  with  it. 

Others  have  fiibftitnteJ  for  the  fpirit  of  fd  ammo- 
niac  a  fulutlon  of  cruise  ful  ammoniac  and  fixed  alka- 
line fnlt  mixed  together.  This  mixture  depofiies  a 
f^'ine  matter  on  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,  like 
tne  genuine  f-iirit ;  from  which,  however,  it  m:iy  be 
diiliii^uifted,  by  the  fait  which  is  thua  feparated  not 
beiuir  a  volatile  alk  .line,  but  a  fixed  neutral  fait.  The 
abufe  may  be  more  readily  fletffted  by  a  drop  or  two 
of  folution  of  filver  in  aquafortis,  which  will  produce 
no  ch.  nge  in  the  appearance  of  the  true  fpiiit,  but  will 
render  the  counterfeit  turbid  and  milky., 

The  volatUe  liquor,  Jult,  and  oJ,  of  hartjhorn.     L. 

ii?  Take  of  hartfhorn,  ten  pounds.  Diftil  with  a  fire 
gradually  increafed.  A  vohitile  liquor,  fait,  and  oil, 
will  afccnd  The  oil  and  fait  being  feparated,  diltil 
the  liquor  three  tinies.  To  the  fait  add  an  equal 
weight  of  prepared  chalk,  and  fublinie  thrice,  or 
till  it  become  white. 
The  fame  volatile  liquors,  fah,  and  oil,  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  any  parts  (except  the  fat)  of  all  kinds  of 
animals. 

The  volatile  alknli  obtained  from  hartniorn,  whether 
in  a  foliJ  or  fluid  (late,  is  precifely  the  fame  wiih  that 
obtained  from  f:d  ammoniac.  And  as  that  procefs  is 
the  eafieft,  the  Edinburgh  college  have  entirely  rejeded 
the  prefent.  While,  however,  the  nimes  of  fpirit  and 
f<ilt  of  hirtniorn  are  Hill  in  daily  ufe,  ammonia,  or  che 
Tolatile  alkali,  is  fiill  prepared  from  bones  and  other 
animal  f\i!  ftance.t  hy  fi-veral  very  cxrenfire  traders. 

Tne  wholcfale  dealers  have  very  large  pots  for  the 
diftillation  wf  hartOiorn,  with  tartlien  heads  almoll  like 
ibofc  of  the  common  ftill ;  for  receivers,  they  ufe  a 
couple  of  oil  jars,  the  mouths  of  which  are  luted  toge- 
ther ;  the  pipe  that  comes  from  the  head  enters  the 
lowermoft  jar  through  a  hole  made  on  purpofe  in  its 
bottom.  When  a  large  quantity  of  the  fubjed  is  to 
be  diftilled,  it  is  cuflomary  to  continue  the  operation 
for  fcveral  days  fuccefiivcrly  ;  only  unluting  the  head 
oc:afiorally  to  put  in  frc(h  materials. 

When  ouly  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  or  fait  is 
wanted,  a  conitiion  iron  pot,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fixed  in 
fand  furnaces,  may  be  employed,  an  iron  head  being 
tittad  to  it.  The  receiver  ought  to  be  large,  and  a 
gbfs,  or  ra'her  tin  adopter,  inferted  between  it  and 
th,"  pipe  of  the  head. 

Thfe  dirtlllin:;  vcflel  bein;  charged  with  pieceebf  the 
horn,  a  moderate  fire  is  applied,  which  is  flowly  in- 
creafcd,  and  taifed  at  length  almoft  to  the  utmolt  dc- 
;;rte.  At  firft  a  watery  liquor  arifes,  the  quantity  of 
which  will  be  fmaller  or  greater  according  as  the  horns 
were  more  or  Icfs  dry  :  this  is  fucceeJed  by  the  fait 
and  oil :  the  fait  at  iirlf  diiTolrcs  as  it  comes  over  in 
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the   phlegm,   and  thus   forms  what  is   called  tt'"'tt.  I'-eoara. 
Whin  the  phlegm  is  faturatcJ,  the  remainder  of  the''"'""""' 
fait  concrttes  in  a  folid  form  to  the  fides  of  the  leci-  '^'""i'ofi- 
pient.      If  it  be  required  to  have  the  wh  ile  of  the  f;ik       ''   .^ 
folid  and  imdiff>lved,  the  phlegm   (liould  be  removed 
as  loon  33  the  fait  begins  to  arife,  whi  rh  miy  be  known 
by  the  apjienrauct  ot  white  fumes  ;  and  that  this  may 
be  done  the  more  commolioufly,   the  receiver  (houlj 
be  left    unlutcd  till  this   firit   p.  rt   of  the  procrfs  be 
finilhed.      The  white  vapours  which  now  arife  fome- 
times  come  with  fuch   vehemence  as  to  throw  off  or 
btirft  the  leceiver.      To    prevent  this  ac-idcnt,   it   is 
convenient  to  have  a  fmall  liolc  in  tiie  luting,   which 
may  be  occafionally  ttopped  with  a  wooden   peg,   or 
opened,  as  the  operator  Ihall  find  proper.     After  the 
fait  has  all  arifcu,  a  thick  dark-coloured  oil  comes  over. 
The  procefs  is  now  to  Le  difjontiuued  ;  and  the  vclfels, 
wnen  grrtvvn  cold,  unluted. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being  poured  out  of  the  re- 
ceiver,  the  l.dt  which  rcnu.ins  adhermg  to  its  fides  13 
to  be  waflicd  out  with  a  little  water  and  added  to  the 
reft.  Il  is  convenient  to  let  the  whole  (land  for  a  few 
hours,  that  the  oil  may  the  better  difengai^e  itfelf 
from  the  liquor,  fo  as  to  be  firft  feparated  by  a  funnel, 
and  after waids  more  perfectly  by  filtration  through 
wet  paper.  The  fait  and  fpiriis  are  then  to  be  farther 
purified  as  above  direiled. 

The  fpirit  of  hartfhorn  met  with  in  the  fhops  is  ex- 
tremely precarious  in  point  of  fticngth;  the  quantity 
of  fait  contained  in  it  (on  which  its  efficacy  depends) 
varying  according  as  the  diftillation  in  rectifying  it  is 
continued  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time.  If  after  the 
volatile  fait  has  arifen,  fo  much  of  the  phlegm  or  watery 
part  be  driven  over  as  is  julf  fufficient  to  diffolve  it, 
the  fpirit  will  be  fully  faturated,  and  as  (trong  as  it  can 
be  made.  Ir  the  procefs  Le  not  at  this  inftant  flopped, 
the  phlegm,  continuing  to  arife,  muft  render  the  fpirit 
continu.'iiy  weatcr  an.l  weaker.  The  dillillation  there- 
fore ought  to  tie  dilcontinued  at  this  period,  or  rather 
while  feme  of  the  fait  Hill  remains  undiffjlvcd  ;  the 
fpirit  will  thus  prove  always  equal,  and  the  buyer  be 
furnifhed  with  a  certain  criterion  of  its  ftrength.  Very 
few  have  taken  any  notice  of  the  above-mentioned  in- 
convt-nieucc  of  thefe  kinds  of  fpirits  ;  and  the  remedy 
is  firft  hinted  at  in  the  Pbarmicopaia  Reformata.  Tiie 
purity  of  the  fpirit  is  eaflly  determined  from  its  clear, 
nefs  and  grateful  odour. 

Volatile  alkaline  f  dts,  and  their  folutions  called 
fpirhs,  agree  in  many  rcfpeits  with  fixed  alkalis,  and 
their  folutions  or  leys  :  as  in  changing  the  colour  of 
blue  flowers  to  a  green  ;  eff;rvtfcing,  when  in  th-ir 
mild  ifate,  with  and  neutralizing  acids  ;  liquefying  the 
animal  juices  ;  and  corroding  the  flcfRy  parts,  fo  as, 
when  applied  to  the  fkn,  and  prevented  from  exhaling 
by  a  proper  covering,  to  aiS  as  cauHics  ;  dilToIvIng 
oils  and  fulphur,  though  lefs  readily  than  the  fix  id 
alkalis,  on  account  probably  of  their  not  being  al  le  to 
bear  any  confidcrable  heat,  by  which  their  ai£tivity 
might  be  promoted.  Their  principal  difference  from 
the  other  alkalis  feems  to  coniifl  in  their  volatility. 
They  exhale  or  emit  pungent  vapours  in  the  coldcll 
flate  of  the  atmofphcre  ;  and  by  their  ftimulating 
fmcU  they  piove  fctvlv;eable  in  languors  and  faiutiiins. 
Taken  internally,  ihcy  difcover  a  greater  colliquating 
as  well  as  ftimulating  power ;  the  blood  drawn  from  a 
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^!-  T«in,  after  t!ietrtife  has  been  continued  for  fom?  time, 
''•*  ib  f;iid  to  be  remaritably  more  fluid  tlian  brfore  ;  they 
are  liktwifc  more  clifpofcd  to  operate  by  ptrfpiration, 
-  and  to  art  on  tlie  ncivous  fyfttfm.  Tbcy  arc  particu- 
larly ufiful  in  lethargic  cafes ;  in  hyllcrical  and  hypo- 
chondriacal diforJers ;  and  in  the  lanfjuors,  headachs, 
inflations  of  the  Itomach,  flatultnt  colics,  and  other 
fymptoms  which  attend  them.  They  arc  generally 
found  n.ciTc  iVrvicea!  Ic  to  apctd  perfons,  and  in  plile^- 
miitic  habits,  than  in  the  oppofite  circumltances.  In 
fome  fevers,  particularly  thofe  of  the  low  kind,  acconi- 
p;\nicd  with  a  cough,  hoarfcncfs,  and  a  redundance  of 
phlegm,  thty  are  of  great  utility,  raifine;  the  vis  viu, 
and  exciting  a  fahitary  diapborclis  ;  but  in  putrid 
fevers,  fcurvies,  and  wherever  the  mals  of  blood  is  thin 
and  acrimonious,  their  ufe  is  ambiguous.  As  they 
ote  more  powerful  than  the  fixed  in  liquefyinff  tena- 
cious humours,  fo  they  prove  mare  hurtful  where  the 
fluids  are  already  in  a  colliqiiate<I  ftate.  In  vernal  in- 
termitttnts,  particularly  thofe  of  the  flow  kind,  ttiey 
are  often  the  molf  ijftcacious  remedy.  Dr  Bidet 
ohftrves,  in  his  Efl"ay  on  the  Medical  Conftitution  of 
Oreat  Britain,  that  though  many  cafes  occur  which 
will  yield  to  no  other  medicine  than  tfce  bark,  yet  he 
has  met  widi  miny  wl.ich  were  only  fuppreifed  from 
time  to  lime  fy  the  bark,  but  were  completely  cured 
by  alkaline  fpirits-  He  tells  us,  that  thefe  fpirits 
will  often  carry  off  vernal  intermittcnts  without  any 
picvious  evacuation  :  but  tliat  they  are  genernlly  more 
efl^eftual  if  a  purge  be  premifcd  ;  an  1  in  plethoric  or 
t^  inflammatory  cafes,  or  where  the  fever  perloiiatcs  a  re- 
«nittcnt,  venefeftion  is  necefiaiy. 

'1  htfe  falts  are  m.oll  commodioufly  taken  in  a  liquid 
form,  largely  diluted  ;  or  in  that  of  a  bolus,  which 
fhould  be  made  up  only  as  it  is  wanted.  The  dofe  is 
from  a  grain  or  two  to  ten  or  twelve.  Ten  drops  of 
a  well  made  fpirit,  or  fnturatcd  fuUition,  are  reckoned 
to  contain  about  a  grain  of  the  fait.  In  intttmittents, 
I  5  or  2a  drops  of  the  fpirit  arc  given  in  a  tea-cupful 
of  cold  fpring  water,  and  repeated  five  or  fix  times  in 
each  interojilTion. 

The  volatile  falls  and  fpirits  prepared  from  different 
animal  fubftance."),  have  been  fuppofed  capable  of  pro- 
ducing different  efftfts  on  the  human  body,  and  to  re- 
reive  fpecific  virtues  from  the  fubjett.  The  fait  of 
vipers  has  been  eftcemcd  particularly  ferviceable  in  dif- 
orders  occafioned  by  th«  bite  of  that  animal ;  and  a 
fait  drawn  from  the  human  fl<ull,  in  difeafts  of  the 
head.  But  modern  pradice  acknowledges  no  fucb 
dIflFerent  effcds  from  thefe  preparations  j  and  chemi- 
cal experiments  have  ftiown  their  identity.  There  is 
indeed,  when  not  fiifEciently  purified,  a  very  percep- 
tible diflfcrence  in  the  fmcll,  talk,  degree  of  pungency, 
nnd  vo'atility  of  thefe  falts;  and  in  this  llate  their  me- 
dicinal virtues  vary  confideribly  enoui^h  to  deferve  no- 
tice :  but  this  difference  they  have  in  common,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  more  or  lefs  loaded  with  oil,  not 
38  tlicy  are  produced  from  this  or  that  animal  fub- 
ftance.  As  firft  diiUlled,  they  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
kind  of  volatile  foap,  in  which  the  oil  is  the  prevailing 
principle  ;  in  this  ffate  they  hare  much  Ufs  of  the 
proper  alkaline  acrimony  and  pungency  than  when 
they  have  undergone  nper.ted  diltillalions,  and  fuch 
other  opeiations  as  difengage  the  oil  from  the  fait  ; 
for  by  tliefc  means  they  lofe  their  fapoaaceous  (^usliiy, 
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and  acquiring  greater  degrees  of  acrimony,  become  rae-Pf'-pi'a- 
dicj^jes  of  a  dilfcrent  tlafs.     Thefe  preparations  there. ''""'  ^"  ' 
fore  do  not  differ  near  fo  much   from  each  other,   aSti""'.'''"* 
they  do  Irom   themfelvcs  In  dilFerent   ffates  of  purity.  __-y— j 
To  which  may  bo  added,  that  when  we  confidcr  them 
as  loaded  with  oil,  the  virtues  of  a  diftilled  animal  oil 
itfclf  are  likewife  to  be  brought  into  the  account. 

Thefe  oils,  as  firlV  diililled,  are  highly  fetid  and  of- 
feiifive,  of  an  extremely  heating  quality,  and  of  fuch 
activity,  that,  according  to  Hoffman's  account,  half  a 
drop  diffolved  in  a  dram  of  fpirit  of  wine  is  fufiicient 
to  ralfe  a  copious  f.ve.it.  By  repeated  rectifications, 
they  lofe  their  ofTenfivenefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  be- 
come mild  in  their  medicinal  operi^tion.  The  recti- 
fied oils  mny  be  given  <o  the  quantity  of  twentv  or 
tiirty  drops,  and  ate  faid  to  be  anodyne  and  aiitifpaf- 
niodic,  to  procure  a  c;.lm  deep  and  gentle  fweat,  with- 
out heating  or  agitating  the  body,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  treating  of  the  animal  oil.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  tbe  falts  end  fpiriis  muft  differ,  not  on- 
ly according  to  the  quantity  of  oil  they  contain,  but 
according  to  the  quality  ot  the  oil  itfelf  in  its  different 
ftates. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirits,  as  firft  diffilled,  are  of 
a  brown  colour,  and  a  very  offenlive  fmell  :  by  re- 
peated reftincaticn,  as  (iireded  in  the  proceffes  above 
fct  down,  they  lofe  great  part  of  the  oil  on  which 
thefe  qualities  depend,  the  fait  becomes  white,  the  fpi- 
rit limpid  as  water,  and  of  a  grateful  odour;  and  this 
is  the  mark  of  fjflicient  reft  fication. 

It  has  been  objedfed  to  the  npeated  reftification  of 
thefe  preparations,  that,  by  ftpaiating  the  oil,  it  ren- 
deis  them  fimilar  to  the  pure  fa!t  and  f,  irit  offal  am- 
moniac, which  are  procuralle  at  an  ealier  rate.  But 
the  Intention  is  not  to  purify  them  wholly  from  the 
oil,  but  CO  feparate  the  grolTer  part,  and  to  fubtilize 
the  reft,  fo  as  to  bring  it  towards  the  fame  llate  a9- 
when  the  oil  is  reftified  by  itfelf.  The  redilicalion  of 
fpirit  of  hartlliorn  has  been  repeated  twenty  tiraea 
lucceffivoly,  and  found  itill  to  participate  of  oil,  hut 
of  an  oil  ver)-  different  from  what  it  was  iu  the  fir.t 
diffiliaiion. 

The  reftlfied  oils,  in  long-keeping,  become  again 
fetid.  The  falts  and  fpiriti;  alio,  however  carefully 
refctified,  fuff'er  in  length  of  time  the  fame  change  ; 
refuming  their  original  brown  colour  and  ill  fmcH  ;  a 
procrf'  that  the  rcdification  is  far  from  having  diverted 
them  of  oil.  Any  intentions,  however,  which  they  are 
thus  capable  of  anfweriiig,  may  be  as  effectually  ac- 
complifhed  by  a  mixture  of  the  volatile  alkali  with  the 
animal  oil,  in  its  reftified  llate,  to  any  extent  that 
may  be  thought    neceffary. 

Vitr'iolaUd  iall.      L. 


Take  of  the  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of 
the  nitrous  acid,  two  pounds.  iJiltilltd  water,  two 
gallons.  Burn  oi.  the  fupcilluous  acid  with  a  Itrong 
fire  in  an  open  veffel ;  then  boil  it  a  little  while  in 
the  water  ;  ttrain  and  fet  the  liquor  allde  to  cry- 
ftalllze. 

Tbe  fait  thus  formed  is  the  fame  with  the  vitriolated 
tartar  of  the  laft  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia; 
but  it  is  now  prepared  in  a  cheaper  and  ealier  manner, 
at  lead  for  thofe  who  diltil  the  nitrous  acid.  In  both 
waye  a  neutral  is  formed,  coufilliog  of  the  fi.\cd  vegc- 
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tahle  alkali,  ui;iteJ  to  the  vitriolic  acici.  But  a  fimi- 
lar  compound  may  alfo  be  obtaintd  by  the  iollovring 
procefs  of  the  EJirburi^b  pharmacopoeia. 

yiirloljtid  Jixed  vtgftabli  alia/i,  commonly  called  vi- 
ti  iolj.'cil  tartar.    E. 

J29  Tr,ke  of  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  fix  times  Its  weight 
of  water,  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  Put  it  into  a  ca- 
pacious pldfs  vefTcl,  and  fra'lually  drop  into  it,  of 
purified  fixed  vg;table  alkali,  diluted  with  fix  timia 
its  wei.'ht  of  wtcr,  as  much  as  ii  fiiificieiit  tho- 
roughly to  neutraii/.e  the  acid.  The  elftrvrfcerce 
bein?  finifhcd,  drain  the  liquor  through  paper  j 
and  -^fter  proper  evaporation,  fct  it  afiJe  to  cry- 
ftnllize 

T  he  operator  ou?ht  to  tske  rnre  that  the  vapour 
fcp.irateJ  durin.:^  the  efferv-  fcence  (liall  not  be  applied 
to  his  noftrils  ;  an  fixed  air,  when  applied  to  the  ol- 
faftory  nerves,  is  highly  deleterious  to  life. 

This  is  an  tltfgant  and  one  of  the  leaft  troublefome 
ways  of  preparing  this  fait.  The  E  linburgh  college, 
in  their  former  editions,  ordered  the  acid  liquor  to  be 
droppel  into  the  nlkaline  :  I  y  the  convcrfe  procedure 
now  received,  it  is  obvioufly  more  eafy  to  fecure  a- 
gainft  a  reduns^ance  of  acidity;  and  for  the  greater 
certainty  in  this  point,  it  may  be  expedient,  as  in  the 
foreiToin^  procefs,  to  drop  in  a  little  more  of  the  al- 
kaline ley  than  the  ceffalion  of  the  cfFcrvefcence  feems 
to  require. 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  fame  pharmacopeeia,  the 
acid  was  direfted  to  be  diluted  only  with  its  equal 
weiiiht  of  w.iter,  and  the  alkali  u'ith  that  quantity  of 
witcr  which  it  is  capable  of  imbibing  from  the  atmo- 
fphere  By  thit  imperfeAion  there  was  not  water 
enoueh  to  kcrp  the  vitriolated  tartar  diflblved  ;  on 
which  account,  as  fall  as  the  alkali  was  neutralized 
by  the  acid,  a  great  part  fell  to  the  hotrom  in  a 
powdery  form.  In  order  to  obttiin  perfed  and  vvell 
formed  cry'lals,  the  liquor  (hould  not  l:e  fet  in  the 
col-1,  tut  continued  in  mo'cate  heat,  fuch  as  the 
hand  can  fcarctly  bear,  that  the  water  may  (lowly  eva- 
porate. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  vitiiolic  acid 
.iTid  fixL'd  alkihn?  f?.lt  do  each  readily  unite  with  wa- 
ter, and  ftron^ly  attracl  moifture,  even  from  the  air, 
yet  the  neutral  refultin;^  from  the  combination  of  thefe 
two,  vitriolated  tartar,  is  one  of  the  falts  mofl  difficult 
offolution,  very  little  of  it  being  taken  up  by  cold 
water. 

Vitriolated  t.^rtar,  in  fmr.ll  dofes,  as  a  fcruple  or  half 
a  dram,  is  an  ufeful  aperient  ;  in  large  ones,  as  four  or 
five  drims,  :<  mild  cathartic,  which  iloes  not  pafsofffo 
haftlly  as  the  ■  itter  c-thartic  f^d  or  fvdt  of  Glauber,  and 
feems  to  extend  its  action  further.  The  wholefale  deal- 
ers in  m.dlcires  have  commonly  fu'  ftituted  for  it  an 
Erticle  other-  ife  almoft  ufilff..  in  their  fhops,  the  re- 
fiduum  of  Glauber's  fpint  of  nitre  This  may  he 
looked  on  as  a  venial  friud,  if  the  foirit  has  been  pre 
pared  as  'ormtrly  direfted,  and  the  refiduum  diffolvcd 
and  cryft  llizeJ  ■  but  it  is  a  very  d2n>;erous  one  if  the 
vitriolic  acid  has  been  ufed  in  an  ov^r  proportion,  ind 
the  caout  mortuum  employed  without  cryflalliz^itlon  ; 
the  fait  in  tiiis  cafe,  inftcid  o''  a  m  Id  nirutral  one,  of 
a  moderately  l)itter  tafte,  proving  h'ghly  acid.  The 
ptirchafer  ought  therefore  to  iafift  on,the  fait  being  iu 
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a  crynaliine  form.  The  cry (l:il(i  when  perfect  ,ire  ob 
long,  v/ith  fix  flat  (i'ee,  and  terminated  at  each  end 
by  a  fix  fided.  pyramid  :  fome  appear  cuinpoled  of  two 
pyramids  joined  together  by  the  1  afes  ;  and  many,  in 
the  moll  perfeft  cryfta.lizations  we  h  ive  fcen,  arc  very 
irrekfiilar.  'I'hey  deeitpitate  in  the  fire,  fomtwhat  like 
thofe  of  fea-falt,  for  which  they  have  fo.uetimcs  bcea 
millakcn. 

Sa't  of  many  virtues.    E. 

Take  nitre  in  powder,   flowers  of  fulphur,   of  each 
equ:d  parts.      Mix    them  will   together,   anil   inj  i\ 
the  mixture  I  y  little  and  little  at  a  tim    into  a  red- 
hot  crucible  :   the  defligration   being  ovtr,   let  the 
fa!t  cool,  after  wh'ch  it  is  to  be  put  u-j  in  a  i;laff 
vtflel  well  (hut.       1  he  fait  may   be   purified   I  y  dif- 
folving  it  in  w.irm  water,   filtering  the  folution,  and 
exhilng  it  todrynefs,  or  hy  cryftallization. 
This  is  another  method  of  uniting  the  vitriolic  acil 
with  the  common  vegetable   fixed   alkali.     Uoth   the 
nitie  and  the  fu'phur  are  decompounded  in  the  opera- 
tion :   the  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  the  inflammable  prin- 
ciple of  the  fulphur,  dttonrite  together,  and  are  dilli- 
pated  ;  while   the   acid  of  the  fulphur  (which,   as  we 
have  already  fecn,   is  no  other  thr.n  the  vitriolic  acid) 
remains  combined  witli  the  alkaline  bafis  of  the  nitre. 
The  (hops  accordingly  have  fubl'itutcd  the  foregoing 
preparation  for  the  LI  pochyrcft. 

J^'ttr'iohited  natron.     L. 

Take  of  the  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of 
the  muriatic  acid,  two  pounds ;  diftilled  water,, 
two  pints  and  an  ha'f.  Burn  out  the  fupetfluous 
acid  with  a  ilronij  fire  in  an  open  vedel  ;  then  boil 
it  for  a  little  in  the  water :  ftrain  the  folution,  and 
fet  it  by  to  cryftalllze. 

Vitriolated  Joda,  commonly  called  cathartic  fait  of 
Glauber.     E. 

DifToIve  in  warm  water  the  mafs  which  remains  after 
the  didillation  of  fpirlt  of  lea- fait  :  filter  the  folu- 
tion, and  cryftallize  the  fait. 

The  diredlions  given  for  the  preparation  of  this  fait, 
Ions  known  by  the  name  ol  fat  m'irobile  Glauberi,  are 
neaily  the  fame  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  both  colleges; 
but  thofe  of  the  London  college  are  to  be  preferred, 
as  being  mod  accurate  and  explicit. 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, it  was  ordered,  that  if  the  cryftals  (ol)tained  as 
above)  proved  too  (harp,  they  (hould  be  again  dilTolved 
in  water,  .-miO  the  filtered  1  quor  evaporated  to  fuch  a 
pitch  only  as  may  difpofc  the  fait  to  cryllallize.  But 
thtre  is  bo  great  danger  of  the  crjftals  proving  too 
(harp,  even  when  the  fpirit  of  h\l  is  made  with  the 
largeft  proportion  of  oil  of  vitrol  directed  under  that 
procefs.  The  liquor  which  remans  alter  the  cryftalli- 
zatiou  is  indeed  veiy  acid  j  and  with  regard  to  this 
preparation,  it  is  convenient  it  (hould  be  fo;  for  other- 
« ife  the  cryftals  will  be  very  f-i  all,  and  likeivife  in  a 
fmall  quantity.  Where  a  fufficient  proportion  of  oil 
of  vitriol  h  s  not  bcm  employed  in  the  liiftiilation  of 
the  fpirit,  it  is  necefT.ry  to  a^'d  fome  to  the  liquor,  in 
order  to  promote  the  cryftalliz  tlon  of  the  fait. 

The  title  of  cathartic  Jolt,   wliich  this  fait  has  often 

had,  exprcfles  its  medical  virtues.     Taken  from  half 
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xa-     an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  more,   it  proves  a  mild  and 
"l''     ufeful  purgative  ;  and  in  fmaller  dofes,  largely  diluted, 
°'"     a  ferviccable  aptiient  an.i  diuretic.     The  (liops   fte- 
___  quently    fudftitute    tor    it    the    hitter   cathartic    fait, 
which  is  nearly  of  the   fame  quality,   but   fomewhat 
more  unpleafant,  and,  a-;  is  faid,  Icfs  mild  in  operation. 
Tiiey  are   very  ewfily  dillinguiiha'.le  trom   each  other, 
by  the  tfFetl  of  alkaline  falls  upon  fohitions  of  them. 
The  folutions  of  Glauber's  fait  futt'er  no  vifiblc  change 
from  this  a<ldition,  its  own  bafis  being  a  true  fixed  al- 
kali :    but   the   foKition   of  the  bitter    cathartic    f:dt 
grows  iudantly  white  and  turbid  ;    its  bafis,   which  is 
an  earth,   being  extricated  copioufly   by  the   alkaline 
fait. 

, ,  Purified  nUre,     L. 

Take  of  nitre  two  pounds ;  diftilled  water,  four  pints. 
Boil  the  nitre  in  the  water  till  it  be  dilFolved  ;   llrain 
the  foliition,  and  fct  it  afide  to  cryltalli/c. 
Common  nitre  contains  ulu.dly  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  fea-falt,  which  in  this  procefs  is  feparatcd,  the 
feafalt   remaining  diffolved  after   the  greateft  part  of 
tlie   nitre  his  cryllallized.      Tlie  cryftaL  which   Ihoot 
after  the  firft  ev.iporntion  are  large,  regular,  and  puic: 
but  when  the  remaining  liquor  is  lurtber  evaporated, 
and  this  repeated  a  fecond  or   third  time,  the  cryftals 
prove  at  length  fmall,  imperfetl,  and  tipt  with  little 
cu!  ical  cryllals  of  fca-falt. 

When  rough  lu'trc,  in  the  ftate  wherein  it  is  firft 
extratled  from  the  earths  impregnated  with  it,  Is  treat- 
ed in  this  manner,  there  remains  at  lail  a  liquor,  call- 
ed mother-ley,  which  will  no  longer  afford  any  cryftals; 
This  appears  to  participate  of  the  nitrous  :ind  marine 
acids,  and  to  contain  an  earthy  matter  di(fnlved  by 
thofe  acids.  On  adding  alkaline  lixivia,  the  earth  is 
precipitated  ;  and  when  thoroughly  wadied  with  wa- 
ter, proves  infipid.  If  the  liquor  be  evaporated  to 
dryncfs,  a  bitterifli  faline  matter  is  left  ;  \Nhich  being 
llronj;ly  calcined  In  a  crucible,  parts  with  the  acids, 
and  becomes,  as  In  the  otiier  cafe,  infipid. 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated  ns  an  excellent  pur- 
gative, in  the  dofe  of  a  dram  or  two  ;  and,  In  fmaller 
dofes,  as  an  alterant  In  hypochondriacal  and  other  dif- 
orders.  This  raedieine  was  foi  fome  time  kept  a  great 
fecret,  under  the  name  of  mitgtir/iu  alba,  tiitruui panacea. 
Count  Palma'j  fou'Jer,  il polvere  alio  Romano,  poiiJre  ile 
S^ntincili,  SiC.  till  Lancifi  made  it  public  in  his  notes  on 
the  A'/rtalioiheca  Fatkana.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that 
this  earth  is  no  other  than  a  portion  ot  the  hmc  com- 
monly added  in  the  clixatlon  of  nitre  at  the  Euro- 
pean nitre- works:  but  though  the  Ipecimens  of  mag- 
ncfia  examined  by  Neumann,  and  fome  of  that  which 
has  lately  liecn  brought  hither  trom  abroad,  gave  plain 
niniks  of  a  calcareous  nature;  yet  the  true  magnefia 
nuili  be  an  earth  of  a  diflcrent  kind,  c:  kr^cous  earths 
being  rather  alhingent  than  purgative.  The  eartliy 
bafis  of  the  bitter  cathartic  fait  is  found  to  have  the 
properties  afcribed  to  the  true  magnefia  of  nitre,  and 
appears  to  be  the  very  fame  fpecits  of  earth  :  fiom 
that  fait  therefore  this  medicine  is  now  prepared,  as 
will  be  fcen  hereafter.  The  magnclia  al'.a  differs  from 
calcareous  eartlis,  in  having  a  Icfs  powerful  attraction 
for  fixed  air,  and  in  not  becoming  caullic  by  cakina- 
tion. 
,     Vou.  XIV.  r..itl. 
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/Icelated  kail.     L.  tio'i^in^d 

Take  of  kali  one  pound  ;  boil  it  with  a  /low  fire  in  ^"!^^^' 
four  or  Wve  times  its  quantity  of  diililled  vinegar  ;  j 

the  cffervefcence  ceafing,  let  there  be  added  at  dif- 
ferent times  more  dilllllcl  vinegar,  until  the  \A\  vl- 
negar  being  nearly  tvrporated,  the  addition  of  freOi 
will  excite  no  elfervefcence,  which  will  happen  when 
about  twenty  pounds  of  diililled  vmeg3r  are  coiifu- 
raed  ;  afterwards  let  it  be  dried  llowly.  An  im- 
pure fait  will  be  left,  whicii  melt  for  a  little  while 
with  a  llow  fire  ;  thcii  let  It  be  diffolved  In  water, 
and  filtered  through  paper.  If  the  fufion  has  been 
rightly  performed,  tlie  flralned  liquor  will  be  co- 
lourleff  ;  If  otherwife,  of  a  brown  colour.  Laftly, 
evaporate  this  liquor  with  a  llow  fire,  In  a  very 
fiiallow  glafs  vcffrl;  frequently  fllrrlng  the  mafs, 
that  the  fait  may  be  more  completely  dried,  which 
fhould  be  kept  in  a  vcfkl  clofe  (topped.  The  fait 
ought  to  be  very  white,  and  diflolve  wholly',  both 
in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  without  le:ving  any 
feces.  It  the  fait,  although  white,  (hoiil !  depofite 
any  feces  in  fpirit  of  wine,  that  folution  in  the  fpi- 
rit (hould  be  filtered  thiough  pa;ier,  and  the  fait 
again  dried. 


Acetatedjixed  vigetallc  a/halt,  commonly  called  regenera- 
ted tartar.   E. 

Take  of  fait  of  tartar  one  pound  ;  boil  it  with  a  very 
gentle  heat  In  four  or  five  times  Its  quantity  of  di- 
ftilled  vinegar;  add  more  diililled  vinegar  at  diffe- 
rent times,  till  on  the  watery  part  of  the  former 
quantity  being  nearly  difTipated  by  evaporation,  the 
new  adilltlon  of  vinegar  ceafcs  to  raife  any  effer- 
vefcence.  This  h^^ppens  when  about  twenty  pounds 
by  weight  of  diililled  vinegar  h<>s  been  confumed. 
The  Impure  fait  rcmaini.g  after  the  e>:fi:calion,  is 
to  be  liquefied  with  a  gentle  heat  for  a  Ihort  time, 
and  It  Is  proper  that  it  fliould  only  be  for  a  (hort 
time  ;  then  diflolve  It  in  water,  and  ftrain  througk 
paper.  If  the  licjuefadion  has  been  properly  per- 
formed, the  flrained  liquor  will  be  limpid  ;  but  if 
other  wife,  of  a  brown  colour.  Evaporate  this  liquor 
with  a  very  gentle  heat  In  a  fliah'ow  glafs  vefTel,  oc- 
cafionally  flirrlng  the  fdlt  as  it  becomes  dry,  that 
its  rooifture  may  fooner  be  diffipated.  Then  put  it 
up  into  a  veffel  very  clofely  floj)pcd,  to  prevent  k 
from  liquefying  in  the  air. 

This  fait  had  formerly  the  name  of  diuretic  fall  la- 
the London  phaimacopaia;  but  that  which  they  now 
employ,  or  perhaps  in  preference  to  it,  the  name  of 
pcitiijfa  acetata,  gves  a  clearer  idea  of  its  nature. 

The  purification  of  this  fait  is  not  a  little  trouble- 
fonie.  The  operator  mult  be  particuhrly  careful,  ia 
melting  It,  not  to  life  a  jjreat  heat,  or  to  keep  it  long 
liquefied  :  a  little  fhould  be  occaf:Qnaily  taken  out, 
and  put  into  water  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  pare 
freely  with  its  black  colour,  the  whole  is  to  ije  remo- 
ved trom  the  fire.  In  the  lalt  drying-,  the  heat  mult 
not  be  fo  great  as  to  melt  it  ;  otheru'ife  it  ^^ill  ii,>t 
prove  totally  I'jliibk'.  If  the  ffhition  in  fpirl:  of  W:iic 
fe  cxficcated,  and  the  veiv.ainii;g  fait  liquefied  with  a 
very  gci:tlc  fire,  it  g.iiiis  the  leafy  app;ar3:ic<  which 
Jus  procured  it  the  n.ime  terra  ful:aia. 

X  X  In 
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Part 


In  the  fourtli  volume  o'' the  Mimoirs  of  the  corre-  This  is  an  excellent  aperient   faline  liq'.inr.     Taken  I'repjra. 
fpon.ltnts  of  the  Ficiicli  Academy,   lately  piibliiheH,  warm  in  beJ,  It  proves  commonly  a  powerful  diaplio. '',"""'"'' 
Mr  Cadet  his   rIvcii    a    method   of  makini;   the   fait  tetic  nr  fudoiific  ;  and  as  it  operates  without  heat,   't,;  ,.jj"' 
white  at  the  fir!l  evaporation,   without  the  trouble  of  has  plarc  in  febrile  and  irflammatoi^  diforders,  where  _y_ 
any  t'^Mlhcr  purification.      He  ohfervcs,  thrt  the  brown  mclicincsof  the  warm  kind,   if  they  fail  of  procuring 
colour  depends  on  the  oily  rr.atter  of  the  vinei^ar  K-tnij  fwiat,  aggravate  the  diftemper.      Its  aAion   may  like- 
burnt  by  the  heat  commonly  employed  in  the  fv?po-  wife  be  drtcrmined  to  the  kidneys,  by  walking  about 
ration;  and   his   improvement  confilh  in  diminifhin.^  in  a  cot<l  air.     1  he  common  dofe  is  half  an  ounce,  ci- 
the   heat   at  the   time   th»t   this  burninii  is  liable    to  ther  by  itfelf,  or  alone;  with  other  medicines  adapted 
happen.     The  procefs  he  recommends  is  as  follows  :  to   the   intention.      Its    ttrenfrth  is  rot  a  little  precari. 
DifTolve  a  pound  of  fait  of  tartar  in  a  fufficient  quan-  ous,  dcpcndinff  much  on   that  of  the  vinegar  ;   an  in- 

tity  of  cold  writer  ;   tilter  the  loliulon,  and  ad>l  by  convenience  whicli  cannot  eafily  be  obviated,   for  the 

jjegrees  as  much  dillilled  vinegar  as  will  faturatc  it,  faline  matter  is  not  reduciLle  to  the  form  of  a  concrete 

«ir  a  little  more.      Set  the   liquor  to  evaporate  in  a  fait. 

ilonc-ware  vtfT.l   in  n  tentle  heat,   not  (o   tlron;'  as  cr    .     ■     i  i  r     r 

to   make  it  boil.      \Vlien  a  pellicle   a;  pilars   on  the 

furface,  the  reft  of  the  procefs  mult  be  liiilhed  in  a  Take  of  kali  one  pound;  cryftals  of  tartar,  three  pounds;      238 

water-bath.    The  liquor  acquires  by  degrees  an  oily  diltlUed   water,   boiling,   one  gallon.     To  the   fait. 


confidence,   and  a  pretty  deep   biovvn  colour  ;  but 

the  pellicle  or   ftum  on  the  top  looks  whitifh,  and 

v/heu   taken  off  and  cooled,  apptars  a  congeries  of 

little  briUisnt  lilvfr-like  plates.      The  matter  i?.  to  be 

kept  continu'.lly  ftlrring,  till  it  be  wholly  changed 

into  this  white  flaky  matter  ;  the  complete  dryin;^ 

of  which  is  moft  conveniently   eflecled  in  a  warm 

oven. 

We  llrall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine  whether 
the  pure  or  impure  fait  i«  preferable  as  a  mcilicine  ; 
obfei  viii(^  o  ly,  t^-'t  tlie  Istter  ia  more  of  a  faponsce- 
ous  n?.ture,  the  fornitr  more  acrid,  thouiih  fumewbat 
more  agreeable  to  the  ftomach.  Mr  Cadet  reckons 
the  fait  prepared  in  his  method  fuperior  both  to  the 
brown  and  white  forts  made  in  the  common  way,  as 
poiren-njf  both  the  oily  quality  of  the  one  r.tid  the 
Bi^reeablenefs  of  the  other,  and  as  being  aKvays  uni- 
form or  of  the  fame  power  :  whereas  the  others  are 
liable  to  vary  cotifiderably,  according  to  the  degree  of    cienily  depurated  by  the  fubftquent  filtration. 
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diffolvel  ill  wr.ter,  throw  in  gra  lually  the  cryllaU 
of  tartar,  powdered  :  filter  the  liq'ior,  whin  cold, 
throu.rli  paper:  and,  after  due  evaporation,  fet  it 
apart  to  cryftallize. 

TarlarizeJ  vegetable  fixed allali,  commonly  caSXci  fuluble 
tartar.     E. 

Take  of  purified  fixed  vegetable  alkaline  fait  one  pound; 
water,  1  5  pounds.  To  the  fait  diffolved  in  the  boil- 
ing  water  gradually  add  ci-yllals  of  tartar  in  line 
powder,  as  lon^  as  the  addition  thereof  raifes  any 
cffervefcenre,  which  almoll  ctal'es  btfoie  tbrte  times 
the  weight  of  the  alkaline  fait  hath  been  injcclcd  ; 
then  ttrain  the  cooled  liquor  through  paper,  and 
after  due  cvapoiation  fet  It  afuie  to  crylhllize. 
Common  white  tartar  Is  perhaps  ptcftrablc  for  thl» 
operation  to. the  cryllals  ufu-'lly  met  with.  Its  impu- 
rities can   here   be  no  objeflion  ;  fince  it  will  be  fiiffi- 


heat  en;ploycd  jn  the  evaporation.  They  are  all  me- 
dicines of  great  efficacy,  and  m?.y  be  fo  dofed  and  ma- 
naged as  to  prove  either  mildly  cathartic,  or  powerfully 
diuretic  :  few  of  the  falli'.e  deubftrucnts  come  up  to 
them  in  virtue.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a  fcniple  to  a 
dram  or  two.     A   bare   mixture,  however,  of  alkaline 


The  preparation  of  this  medicine  by  cither  of  the 
above  methods  is  very  eafy  ;  though  fomc  chemirti 
have  rendered  it  fufficiently  troubjefome,  by  a  nicety 
which  is  not  at  all  wanted.  They  Inlift  upon  hiuinjj 
the  very  i;\?A  point  of  faturatlon  tftween  the  alkaline 
fait  and  the  acid  of  the  tartar  ;  and  caution  the  opera- 


falt  and  vinegar,   wiibout   exficcation,  is  not  peihaps  tot  to  be   extremely  careful,  when  he  comes  n-ar  this 

much  infcrlGir  as  a  mtdicine  to  the  mi  re  elaborate  fait,  matk,  lell  by  imprudently  adding  too  laige  a  portion 

Two  drams  of  the  alkali,  faturatcd  with  vinegar,  have  "'  either,  he  render  the  filt  too  acid  or  too  alkaline, 

been  known  to  occalion  ten  or  twelve  ftools  in  hvdro-  ^^   the   liquor  be   luffered  to  cool  a  little   before  it  be 

pic  cafes,  and  a  plcndful  difcharge  of  urine,  without  committed  to  the  filter,  and  then  properly  exhaled  and 

any  inconvenience.  cryilalllzcd,  no  error  of  this  kind  can  happen,  though 

,,,  ,  ,  .      .,  the  faturatlon  (hould  not  be  very  exactly  hit  :  for  fince 

JUler  of  acetated ammonia.  L.  ^^y^^,^  „f  .^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  difficultly  fohible  even   in 

Take  of  ammonia,  by  weight,  two   ounces;  difttlled  boiling   water,  and   when  diflblved    therein    concrete 

vinegar,  four  pints  ;  or  as   much  as  is  fufficient  to  again  upon  the  liquor's  growing  cold,   if  any  more  of 

faturate  the  ammonia.     Mix.  them  has  been  employed  than  is  tsken  up  by  the  alkali, 

-  .  .  ,  „  this  fupcrfliious   quantity  will  be  left   upon  the  filter; 

Sp,nt  of  Mnulererus.    iL.  ^^  ,^  ^,„  ^^^  y^,,^^  ,^^^j^-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^^,j 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  volatile   alkaline  fait  of  fal  has  been  ufed.  It  will  remain  uncryftallized.    The  cry- 
amti.oniac,   and  gradually  pour   upon  it  diftilled  vi-  flalllzation  of  this  fait  indeed  cannot  be  effefted  wilh- 
negar  till  the  efTervcfcence  ceafea  ;  occafionally  ftir-  out  a  good  deal  of  trouble  :  It  is  therefore  moil  con- 
ring    the   mixture  to  prtmote  the  a(flion  of  the  vi-  venltiit  to  let  the   acid  fait    prevail  at  firft  ;  to  fepa- 
negar  on  the  fait.  rate   the  fuperfiuous    quaiitlty,    by    fulFering    the  li- 
Though   this  arti  Ic   hag  long  been   known  ly  the  quor   to  cool  a  little  bcfoie  filtration  ;  ani   then  pro- 
name  of  Spir'tus    ?/Iii,!erjri.   fo  called  from  the  inven-  ceed  to  the  total  evaporation  ofthe  aqiieoi  s  fluid,  *hich 
tor  ;  yet  that  employed  by  the  London  college   Is  un-  will  leave  behind  it  the  neutral  fait  required.  The  rr-oll 
doubtedly  preferable,  as  giving  a  proper  idea  of  its  con-  proper  vcfTel  for  this  purpofe  is  a  ftone-ware  one  ;  iron 
fl.liuent  parts.  dikolourj  the  fait. 

Soluble 
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r».  Soluble  tartar,  in  t^ofcs  of  a  fcruple ,  half  a  dram,  or 
"'^  a  dram,  is  a  miM  coding  apeiicnt  :  two  or  three  drams 
commonly  loolen  the  belly  ;  and  an  ounce  proves  prct- 
__j  ty  ftrongiy  purj^ative.  It  has  been  particularly  recom- 
meniJed  as  a  purj;at!v<  for  maniacal  and  melancholic 
patients.  Mnlonin  fays,  it  Ib  tqual  in  purgative  virtue 
to  the  cathartic  fait  of  Gbul)er.  It  is  an  ufeful  addi- 
tion to  the  inirt;atives  of  the  refmous  kind,  as  it  pro- 
motea  their  operation,  and  at  the  fame  time  tends  to 
eorrtd  their  griping  quality.  Bit  it  muft  never  be 
given  in  conjunction  with  any  acid  ;  for  all  acids  de- 
compound it,  ahforbing  its  alkaline  fait,  and  precipi- 
tating the  tiirtar.  On  this  account  it  is  improper  to 
join  it  to  tamarinds,  or  fuch  like  acid  fruits  ;  which  is 
too  often  done  in  tie  extemporaneous  pricticc  ot  shofe 
phyficians  who  are  fond  of  mixing  tiifferent  cathartics 
together. 

Tartar'ized  natron.      L. 

\0  Take  of  natron,  20  ounces ;  cryOiuls  of  tartar,  pow. 
dert-d,  2  pounds ;  diiUlled  water,  boiling,  10  pints. 
DilTolve  the  nation  in  the  w^ter,  and  gradually  add 
the  cryllals  of  tartar  :  filicr  the  liquor  thrdugh  pa- 
per ;  evaporate,  and  fet  it  afide  to  cryft.illi/.e. 

Tdrlarized fuda,  commonly  called  Rochclfalt.   E. 

4.1      The  Rochcl  fait  may  be   prepare  1  from  purified  foflil 
alkalin;  fait  and  cryltals  of  tartar,  in  the  fdiue  man- 
rer  a-)  direfted  for  llie  foluMe  tartar. 
This  is  a  fpecies.  of  folublc  tartar,  made  with  the  fall 
of  kail  or  foda,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  mineral  al- 
kali, or  I  afis  of  fea-falt.      It  cryllalli/.e»   far  more  cali- 
ly  than  the  preceding  preparation,  and  docs  not,  like 
it,  grow  n.oill   in  the  «ir.      It  is  alio  coiifidcrably  Icfs 
purgative?  hut  if  tijualiy  doompouii'cJ   by  atido.      It 
appciirs   to  be  a  veiy  elegant  ialt,    and  begin.i  now  to 
come  into  elltcm  in  this  country,  as  it  has  long  betu 
ill  France. 

Pur'ijicaUon  of  a/um.  L. 

J 2      Take  of  alum,  one  pound;  ch.dk.  one  dram  by  weight ; 

diltilleJ  w^.ttr,  one  pint.      Bod  tliem  a  ii'.llc,  itriiiii, 

and.  fet  the  liquor  afide  to  cryltalll/e. 

We  hav.:  ahcady  ofivred  loiiic  ohfervaiinrn  on  alum 
(fecAn'M);  and  in  gcieralue  may  lay  tuat  it  comes 
(rem  the  alum  works  in  Kiigland  111  a  date  of  fuch  purity 
as  te  be  fit  for  every  purpofe  in  medicine  :  acconlin/- 
ly  we  do  not  oblcive  that  the  purification  of  alum  has 
a  place  in  any  other  pharmacopitias  ;  but  by  the  prc- 
fent  procefs  it  will  be  freed,  not  only  from  different 
impurities,  but  alfo  from  fuperabundaiit  acid. 

Burnt  eJum.     Iv.  E. 

[4^      Takf  of  alum,  half  a  pound.  Burn  it  in  an  eaithen  vef- 

fel  fo  lorig  as  it  bubbles. 

This,  with  drift  propriety,  ought  rather  perhips 
to  be  callid  dried  alum  tli^m  burnt  alum  ;  for  the  only 
efiift  ot  ll>e  buining  heic  direAed  is  to  expel  the  wa- 
ter. In  thi-i  (late  it  is  fo  acrid  as  to  be  (re(iueiitly  em- 
ployed as  an  rlcharotic  ;  and  it  is  with  this  intention 
chiefly  that  it  has  n  place  in  our  pharm-copccias  :  but 
it  has  fnm<  times  alfo  been  taken  internally,  punicularly 
io  cafce  ul  chuhc. 

Stih  or  fugar  of  milk,     fiiicc. 
[44      Take  of  the  whey  of  miik,   prcparvHl  !  y  runnct,  any 
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quantity  :  let  it  be  boiled  over  a  moderate  fire  to '*''«?>'■•*- 
the   confillerctf   of  a  fyrnp  ;  then    put    it   in  a  coll ''"  " '"' ' 
jjliice,  that  cryllals  may  be  formed.      Let  the  fluid  ,;',ni 
whirh  remains  be  again   managed  in  the  fame  man-  — y— — ' 
ner,  and  kt  the  cryllals  formed  be  wafliei  with  cold 
water. 

It  has  been  1-y  fome  imagined,  that  t!:e  fciperi- 
ority  of  one  milk  over  another  dejiends  on  i'.3  con- 
taining a  larger  proportion  of  this  falinc  or  faccharine 
part  ;  and  paitii  uhirly,  that  upon  this  t!ie  reputed  vir- 
tues of  ifs  milk  dtptnd.  Hence  this  preparation  has 
been  greatly  cclcbiated  in  diforders  of  the  breill,  but 
it  is  far  from  anfwering  what  has  been  expeiSfcd  from 
it.  It  has  little  fwcctncfs,  and  is  difTicult  of  folution  iii 
water.  A  filinc  fubllance,  much  better  defervir.g  the 
name  of  fiigar,  maybe  obtained  !y  evaporating  ne\^ 
ftiiik,  particularly  that  of  the  afs,  to  diyn  fj,  digifting 
the  dry  matter  in  water  till  the  water  has  extracted  its 
foluble  parts,  and  then  infpiflating  the  filtered  liquor. 
This  preparation  is  of  great  fwcetn'.fs,  though  neither 
white  nor  cryflalliae  ;  nor  is  it  perhap<i  in  the  pyre 
cryflallizahle  parts  of  milk  that  its  medicir.al  virtues 
refide  ;  and  fo  little  reliance  is  put  on  it  as  a  mediLine, 
that  it  has  no  place  in  the  London  or  Edinburgh  phar- 
niacopaias ;  altiiough  it  lor. ^  has  Hood,  and  Hill  ftacds, 
in  the  icreign  ones. 

Salt  vfforrcl.     Suec. 

Tiike  any  quantity  of  the  expreffed  juice  of  the  leivfs      245 
of  wood  forrel  ;  let  it  boil  gently,  that  the  fecuUr^t 
matter   may  be  fiparated  ;  then  (train   it  till  it   be 
cleaf,  and  after  tine  boil  it  on  a  moderate  tire  to  the 
tonfilknce  of  a  fyrup.       Put  it    into   long  ne:ked 
gl.ifs  vtlfels,  and  place  it  in  a  cckl   fitu.(tion  that  it 
m;iy  cryftaili/e.     Let  thefe   cryflals  be  dilfolved  in 
water,  and  again  fonricd  into  purer  ones. 
To  make  the  forrel  yitld  its  juice  readily,   i:  (liould 
be  cut  to    pieces,  and  well  bruifej   in  a  fmail    m.ortar, 
before   it   be   committed    to  the   prels.      The    ma^ma 
winch  renuins  in   the  tag  Hill  ntHinlng  no  inconfidtr- 
able  quantity  of  faline  matter,   may  be  aiivantageouily 
boiled  in   water,  and   the   decoitiou   added  to  the  ex- 
preiled  juice.    'I'he  whole  may  be  afterw.ird;;  depurated 
together,  either  by   the  method  above  d-'rvded,  or  by 
running  the  li([U)r  fcveial  times  through  a  linen  cloth. 
In  iome  cafes  the  a  idition  of  a  confiderable  portion  of 
water  is  neeeiVary,    that  the  juice;   thus  diluted,  may 
part  the  more  freely  with  its  feculcncies  ;   on  the  fe. 
para:  ion  of  which  the  fucccfs  of  the  procefo  much  de- 
pends. 

The  evaporation  fhnulJ  be  performed  either  in  flial- 
low  glafs  baf.ins,  or  in  fuch  eavtlien  ones  as  are  of  a 
compart  clofe  texture  ;  Inch  ai-e  thufe  ufually  called 
/loiie-iviire.  The  common  earthen  viffcls  are  fuSjciit 
to  have  their  ;;la/.iiig  corn-iled,  and  are  fo  extremely 
porous,  as  reidily  to  imbibe  and  rttaiii  a  good  quan- 
tity of  the  liquor  ;  metallic  vcfTels  are  particularly  apt 
to  le  cirroded  by  tlufo  acid  kinds  of  juices. 

Thefe  juices  are  fo  vifcid,  and  al.ound  fo  much  witli 
bcterogeneous  matter,  of  a  quite  diticrcnt  nature  from 
any  thing  falinc,  that  a  pellicle,  or  pure  faline  imru- 
ilation  upon  the  furfine,  is  in  vain  expected.  Boer, 
baave,  therefore,  and  t!ic  more  expert  writirs  in  phar- 
niaceutical  chemillry,  with  great  judgment  direct  ihe 
cvaporalijii  ot  the  luptrflunus  moilturc  to  be  continued 
X  X  i  ur.til 
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until  the  matter  has  acquired  the  confiftence  of  cream. 
Jf  it  be  now  fiifTereJ  to  fland  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
warm  phce,  it  will,  notwithdiajin^  the  formiT  depu- 
j  rationd;  depolitc  a  frelh  fedimeiit,  (rom  which  it  /hou'd 
be  warily  decanted  before  it  be  put  iuto  the  vefTei  in 
which  it  is  defigned  to  be  cryftalli/cd. 

Some  recommend  an  unglazed  earthen  vcfTcl  as  pre- 
ferable for  this  purpofe  to  a  i;lafs  one  ;  the  fmoothncfs 
of  the  latter  being  fiippofcd  to  hinder  the  fait  from 
flicking  tlicreto  ;  while  the  juice  eafdy  infiiuiating  it- 
feif  into  tlie  pores  of  the  former,  has  a  great  advantaije 
of  fhooting  its  faline  fpicula  to  the  fides.  Others 
flia;htly  incrullutc  the  fides  and  bottom  of  whatever 
veflcl  they  employ  with  a  certain  min^ral  fait,  which 
greatly  difpofca  the  inice  to  cryrtalli^e,  to  which  of  it- 
fclf  it  i*  vevv  averfe  ;  but  this  addition  is,  with  regard 
to  its  medical  virtue,  quite  different  fiom  the  fait  here 
intended. 

The  liquor  which  remains  after  the  crydallizalion 
may  be  depurated  by  a  gentle  coiature,  and  after  due 
irifpifTation  fet  to  fhoot  again  ;  when  a  farther  produce 
of  cryftaU  will  be  obtained. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  this  fait  is  very  tedious  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  fait  which  the  juices  afford  is  ex- 
tremely fmall ;  hence  they  are  hardly  ever  marie  orex- 
peflcd  in  the  fliops.  They  may  be  fomewhat  fooner 
feparated  from  the  mucilage  and  other  feculencies, 
by  clarification  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  by  adding 
very  pure  white  clay. 

In  the  manner  above  defcn'bed,  falts  may  alfo  be 
obtained  from  other  acid,  auftere,  and  bitteriih  plants, 
•which  contain  but  a  fn;all  quantity  of  oil. 

The  virtues  of  the  effcntial  fnlts  have  not  been  fuf- 
ficicntly  determined  from  experience.  This  much, 
however,  if  certain,  that  they  do  not,  as  has  been  fup- 
pofe  j;  polfefs  the  virtues  of  the  fubjefts  entire,  except- 
ing only  the  acids  and  fweets.  The  others  feem  to 
be  almoil  all  of  them  nearly  fimilar,  whatever  plant 
they  were  obtained  frnm.  in  watery  extraAs  of  worm- 
wood, carduus,  camomile,  and  many  other  vegetables, 
kept  tor  feme  time  in  a  foft  (late,  there  may  be  obfer- 
ved  fine  faline  efflorefcences  on  the  furface,  which 
have  all  nearly  the  fame  tafte,  fomewhat  of  the  nitrous 
kind.  They  are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  in  reality  no 
more  than  an  impure  fpecies  of  volatile  nitre  (that  is, 
a  fait  compofed  of  the  nitrou(.acid  and  volatile  alkali): 
thofe  which  were  examined  by  the  chemifts  of  the 
French  academy  deflagrated  in  the  fire,  and  being  tri- 
turated with  fixed  alkali,  exhaled  aa  urinous  odour ; 
plain  marke  of  their  containing  thofe  twoingtcdients. 

Acid  fall  of  borax.     Suec. 

Take  of  borax,  an  ounce   and  a  half;  warm   fpring- 

water,  one  pound.     Mix  them  in  a  gl.ifs  vefTel,  that 

the  borax  may  be  diflblved  ;  then  pour  into  it  three 

drams  of  the  concentrated  acid  of  vitriol  :  evaporate 

the  liquor  till  a  pellicle  appears  upon  it ;  after  this 

let  it  remain  nt  rell  till  the  cryllals  be  formed.     Let 

them  be  walhcd  with  cold  water,  and  kept  for  ufe. 

This  fait,  which  has  feng  been  known  by  the  title 

of  \.h.ifedalivefall  nf-Homberg,  is  not  unfrequently  formed 

by  fublimation  :  but  the  procefs  by  rryftallization  here 

direfted  is  lefs  troublefcmc,   though   the  fait   proves 

generally  lefa  white,  and  is  apt  Lkewife  to  retain  a 


part  of  Glauber's  fait,  efpecially  if  the  evaporation  be 
louj  protradlcd. 

The  fait  of  borax  to  the  taile  appears  to  be  a  neu- 
tral ;  bf.t  when  it  is  examined  by  alkalis,  it  (howi  the 
properties  of  an  acid,  cffervefcing,  uniting,  and  cry. 
itallizing  with  them,  and  it  dcftroys  their  alkaline  qua- 
lity. It  diffolves  both  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wint,  al- 
thoui^h  not  very  readily  in  either. 

The  virtues  attributed  to  it  may  in  fome  degree  be 
inferred  from  the  name  of  fdative,  by  which  it  w.1.1 
long  dillinguirtied.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a  milj 
anodyne,  to  diroinifti  febrile  heat,  to  prevent  or  re- 
move delirium,  and  to  allay,  at  lead  fur  fome  time, 
fpafmudical  affeftlons,  particularly  thofe  which  are  the 
attendants  of  hypochondrialis  and  hylleria.  Ic  may  be 
given  in  dofea  from  two  to  twenty  grains. 

Purified f(d  ammon'hic.    Suec. 

DifTolve  fal  ammoniac  in  fpring. water ;  ilrain  the  li- 
quor through   paper ;  evaporate  it  to  drynefs  in  a 
glafs  veflcl  by  means  of  a  moderate  fire. 
The  fal  ammoniac  imported  from  the  Mediterranean 
often  contains  fuch   impurities  as  to  render   the  above 
procefs  neceffary  ;  but  tl  at  which  ie  prepared  in  Bri- 
tain from  foot  and  fea-falt,  is  in  general  brought  to 
market  in  a  (late  of  very  great   purity.     Hence  this 
procefs  is  now  altogether  omitted  both  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias.  It  furnilhes,  however, 
when  neceffary,  an  eafy  and  efftiflual  mode  of  obtain- 
ing n  pure  ammonia  rauriata. 

Chap.  VIII.     Magncjia. 

White  magnejia. 

Take  of  bitter  purging  fait,  kali,  each  two  pounds  ; 
diflilled  water,  boiling,  20  pints.  Dilfolve  the  bit- 
ter fait  and  the  kali  feparatcly  in  10  pints  of  water, 
and  filter  through  pnper  ;  then  mix  them.  Boil  the 
liquor  a  little  while,  and  ilrain  it  while  hot  through 
liren,  upon  which  will  remain  the  white  magnefia  ; 
then  walh  away,  by  repeated  affuiions  of  dillilled  wa- 
ter, the  vitriolated  kali.    L. 

Take  of  bitter  purging  fait,  purified  fixed  vegetable 
alkali,  equal  weights.  DifTolve  them  feparctely  in 
double  their  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  let  the. 
liquor  be  drained  or  otherwife  freed  from  the  feces  ; 
then  mix  them,  and  inflantly  add  cJght  times  their 
quantity  of  warm  water.  Let  the  liquor  boil  a 
little,  ftirring  it  very  weH  at  the  fame  time  ;  then 
let  it  rell  till  the  heat  be  fomewhat  diminifhed  ;  af- 
ter which  drain  it  through  a  cloth;  the  magnefia 
will  remain  upon  the  cloth,  and  it  is  to  be  wafhed 
with  pure  water  till  it  be  altogether  void  of  faline 
tafte.     E. 

The  procelTes  here  direfted  by  the  London  and  E- 
dinbwrgh  colleges  are  neaily  the  fame  ;  but  the  former 
feem  to  have  improved  fomewhat  on  the  latter,  both 
in  fimplifying  the  procefs,  and  in  the  employment  o£ 
diflilled  water. 

The  bitter  cathartic  fait,  or  Epfom  fait,  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  magnefia.  In  this  pro- 
cefs, then,  a  double  eledivt  attraction  takes  place  :  the 
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vitriolic  acid  forfakee  the  magnefia,  and  joins  tlie  mild 
alkali,  for  which  it  lias  a  greater  attraflion  ;  while  the 
magncfia  in  its  turn  unites  with  the  fixed  air  difchar- 
( ged  from  the  mild  alkali,  and  ready  to  l>e  abibrbed  by 
any  fubllance  with  which  it  can  conibine. 

We  have  therefore  two  new  proiiufts,  viz.  a  vitriol- 
ated  tartar,  and  mapnefia  united  with  fixed  air.  The 
former  is  dilToIved  in  the  water,  and  may  be  prcferved 
for  ufe  ;  the  latter,  as  being  much  lefa  foluble,  links  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vefTel.  The  intention  of  employinjj 
fuch  a  large  quantity  of  wr.ter  and  of  the  boiling  is, 
that  the  Mitriolated  tarcar  may  be  all  thoroughly  dif- 
folved;  this  fait  being  fo  fcarccly  foluble  in  water,  that 
without  this  expedient  a  part  of  it  might  he  precipi- 
tated along  w'th  the  magnefia.  It  might  perhaps  be 
more  convenient  to  employ  the  mineral  alkali  ;  which 
forming  a  Glauber's  fait  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  would 
require  lefs  water  for  its  fiifpenfion.  By  the  after 
ablutions,  however,  the  magnefia  is  fufHoiently  freed 
from  any  portion  of  vitriolated  tartar  which  may  have 
adhered  to  it. 

The  ablutions  Ihould  be  made  with  very  pure  water; 
for  nicer  purpofes  dilUUed  water  may  be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage ;  and  foft  water  is  in  every  cafe  ncceflary. 
Hard  water  for  this  procefs  is  peculiarly  inadmiffiblc, 
as  the  principle  in  waters  giving  the  property  called 
hardnefs  is  generally  owing  to  an  imperfedl  nitrous 
felenite,  whofe  bafe  Is  capable  of  being  difengajjed  by 
raagncfia  united  with  fixtd  air.  For  though  the  at- 
traction of  magnefia  itfclf  to  the  nitrous  acid  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  calcareous  earths  ;  yet  when  com- 
bined with  fixed  lir,  a  peculiar  circumftance  intervenes; 
whence  it  Is  deducil  le,  that  the  fum  of  the  forces 
tendiflg  to  join  the  calcareous  earth  with  the  air  of  the 
inagnefia,  and  the  magnefia  with  the  acid,  is  greater 
than  the  funi  of  the  forces  tending  to  join  the  calcare- 
ous earth  A-ith  the  acid,  and  the  magnefia  with  the 
fixed  air. 

This  phenomenon  mud  therefore  depend  on  the  pre- 
£ence  of  fix«d  air,  and  its  greater  attraction  for  lime 
than  for  magnefia.  On  this  account,  if  hard  water  be 
ufed,  a  quantity  of  Colcareous  earth  mufl  infallibly  te 
depofitcd  on  the  masnefii  ;  while  the  nitrous  acid  with 
which  it  was  combined  in  the  water,  will  in  ita  turn 
attath  itfelf  to  a  portion  of  the  magnefia,  forming  what 
may  be  called  a  nitrous  ma^mjia. 

All  the  alkalis,  and  alfo  calcareous  earths,  have  a 
greater  attraction  for  fixed  air  than  magnefia  has : 
Hence,  if  this  lad  be  precipitated  from  its  lolucion  in 
acic^s  by  cauftic  alkali,  it  is  then  procured  free  from 
fixed  air  :  tut  for  this  purpofe  calcination  is  more  ge- 
nerally employed  in  the  manner  defcribed  in  the  pro- 
cefs which  next  follows.  Magnefia  i;  fcarcely  at  all 
foluble  in  water:  the  infinitely  fmall  portion  which 
thio  fluid  is  capable  of  taking  up,  is  owing  to  the  fix- 
ed air  of  the  magnefia;  and  it  has  been  lately  difcovcr- 
cd,  that  water  impregnated  with  this  acid  is  capable'of 
diflulving  a  confiderable  portion  :  for  this  purpofe  it 
is  ncccfTary  to  employ  magnefia  already  faturated  with 
fixed  air,  as  magnefia  deprived  of  this  air  would  quick- 
ly abllract  it  trora  the  water,  whereby  the  force  of  the 
Utter  would  be  very  confiderably  dimlnilhed.  Such  a 
folution  of  magnefia  might  be  ufefui  for  feveral  pur- 
pofes ia  medicine 
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Magnefia  is  the  fame  fpecies  of  earth  with  that  ob-  Trcpara. 
taintd  from  the  mothcr-lcy  of  nitre,  whicli  was  for '''^'"*'"' 
feveral  years  a  celebrated  fccret  in  the  hands  of  fome5;°nJP"''' 
particular  perfons  abroad.     Hoffman,   who  defcribes  i 

the  preparations  of  the  nitrous  magnefia,  gives  it  the 
charaaer  of  an  uftful  antacid,  a  fafe  and  Inoffenfive 
laxative  in  dofcB  of  a  dram  or  two,  and  a  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic  when  given  in  fmaller  dofes  of  i  ;;  or  20 
grains.  Since  his  time,  it  has  had  a  confiderable  place 
In  the  praiilice  of  foreign  phyliclans ;  and  is  now  in 
great  elleera  among  us,  particularly  in  heart  biirre, 
and  for  preventing  or  removing  the  many  difordcrs 
which  children  are  fo  frequently  thrown  into  from  a 
redundance  of  acid  humours  in  the  firft  pafiagcs :  it  Id 
preferred,  on  account  of  its  laxative  quality,  to  the 
common  abforbents,  which,  unlefs  gentle  purgatives 
be  occafionally  given  to  carry  them  off,  are  apt  to 
lodge  in  the  body,  aiKl  occafion  a  coltivenefs  ver/  de- 
trimental to  infants. 

Magnefia  alba,  when  prepared  in  pcrfeAion,  Is  ,1 
white  and  very  fubtile  earth,  perfectly  void  of  fmell 
or  tafte,  of  the  clafs  of  thofe  which  diffolve  in  acids. 
ItdifTolves  freely  even  in  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  which,  in 
the  common  way  of  making  foluti^ns,  takes  up  only 
an  inconfiderable  portion  of  other  earths.  Con.blned 
with  this  acid,  it  forms  the  bitter  purging^  or  Epfom 
fslt,  very  eafily  foluble  in  water  ;  while  the  common 
abforbents  form  with  the  fame  acid  almoll  infipid  con-, 
cretes,  very  difficult  of  folution.  Solutions  of  magne- 
fia in  all  acids  are  bitter  and  purgative,  while  tliofc  of 
the  other  earths  are  more  or  Itfs  auilcre  and  aflrin^ent. 
A  large  dofe  of  magnefia,  if  the  flomach  contain  no 
acid  to  dilTolve  it,  does  not  purge  or  produce  any  fen- 
fible  eiFeft  ;  a  moderate  one,  if  an  acid  be  lodged 
there,  or  if  acid  liquors  be  taken  after  it,  procures 
feveral  ifools ;  whereas  ihe  common  abforbents,  in  the 
famecircumilances,  inftead  of  loofening,  bind  the  belly. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  magnefia  is  fpecifically 
different  from  the  other  earths,  and  that  it  is  applicable 
to  feveral  ufeful  purpofes  in  medicine. 

Magnefia  was  formerly  made  witii  the  mother-water 
of  nitre  evaporated  to  drynefs,  or  precipitated  by  a 
fixed  alkali.  It  hns  gone  under  diiftrcnt  names,  as  the 
tvh'ite  powd<r  of  the  Count  of  Palma,  {.o-.vikr  of fnt'inelle, 
polychrejh  laxative  potuiler,  &c.  It  feems  to  have  got 
the  charafter  lukite,  to  diltinguifh  it  from  the  dark-co- 
loured mineral  called  alfo  magnefia  or  manganef;  a  fub- 
llance pofTcfiing  very  different  properties.  We  have 
not  heard  that  pure  native  magnefia  has  been  found  in 
its  uncombined  ilate.  A  combination  of  it  with  ful- 
phur  has  been  difcovered  to  cover  a  ttratum  of  coal  at 
Littry  in  Lower  Normandy.  It  has  alfo  been  found 
in  certain  ferpentlne  earths  in  Saxony,  and  in  marly 
and  alum  earths. 

Cahtntd  magnefia. 

Take  of  white  magnefia,  four  ounces.     Expofe  it  to     240. 

a  llrouij  heat  for  two  hours ;  and,  when  cold,  let  if         ^ 

by.     Keep  it  in  a  veffel  clofely  flopped.    L. 
Let  magnefia,  put  Into  a  crucible,   be  continued  in  a 

red  heat  for  two  hours  ;  then  put  it  up  in  clofc  glafs 

vefFcls.     E. 

By  this  procefs  the  magnefia  is  freed  of  fixed  air; 
whUh,  according  to  Dr  IJlack's  cxpcviments,  conlli- 

tutes  ^ 
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tutes  about  i',ths  of  ita  weight.  A  kind  of  o|iac)ue 
fo>:Ky  vapour  i»  olifcrved  to  efjapc  during  the  calcina- 
tion, which  is  notliin^j  dfs  than  a  quanilty  ot  tinf  par- 
ticles of  lua^nofij  buoyed  off  along  with  a  'dream  of 
the  diftnf;a(;ed  air  About  the  end  of  the  operation, 
the  magiulia  e>;hibit<  a  kind  of  himinuus  or  phofpho- 
rtfccnt  property  ;  and  this  may  be  confidercd  is  a 
prttiy  exstl  criterion  of  it3  being  deprived  of  air. 

Ca'ciitd  magnelia  is  equally  mild  as  when  faturated 
■with  ilxed  air  ;  and  thi-t  circumllance  is  fufiicient  to 
eilabliih  a  difference  lictwccn  it  and  calcareous  eartlis, 
all  (if  which  are  converted  by  calcination  into  a  caullic 
quicklime. 

The  calcined  magnefia  i«  ufed  for  the  fame  general 
purpofcs  as  the  magncfia  combined  with  fixed  air.  In 
certain  aff.Clions  of  the  tiomach,  accompanied  wi:h 
much  flatulence,  the  calcined  magnefia  is  found  pre- 
fera^.le,  rot  only  ns  coii'ainiuf;  mor«  of  the  real  earth 
of  niJgncfia  in  a  given  quantity,  but  as  bein^r  alfo  de- 
prived of  its  air.  It  neutralizes  the  acid  of  the  (lo- 
ii;ach  without  that  extiication  of  air  which  is  otten  a 
trokiblefomc  eonfeqiitiice  in  employing  the  aerated 
ma^nefia  in  thcfe  complaintp.  It  i»  proper  t.i  obferve, 
that  rnjignelia,  w'^ther  combined  with  or  deprivt-d  of 
lixrd  air,  i.-i  fimilar  to  the  mild  calcareous  earths  in 
jiromotiiig  and  increafing  putrefaction.  The  fame  has 
even  Icenobferved  withiefpett  to  the  Epfom  and  fome 
other  falts  which  have  this  earth  for  their  bafe. 

Chap.  IX.     Preparations  of  Sulphur. 

WjJlieJ Jlowers  bffulphur.     L. 

Take  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  pound  ;  diftilled  water, 
four  pints.  Boil  the  flowers  of  fulphur  a  little  while 
in  the  diftilled  water;  then  pour  off  this  water,  and 
\vafl»  off  the  acid  with  cold  >Yatcr ;  laftly,  dry  the 
flowers. 

In  the  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopccias  direc- 
tions were  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  flowers  of 
fulphur  themfilves;  but  as  a  large  apparatus  is  necef- 
fiiry  for  doing  it  with  any  advantage,  it  is  now  fcarcely 
tvei  attempted  hy  the  apothecaries.  ^Vhcn  the 
flowcrii  are  properly  prepared,  no  chanie  is  made  on 
the  qualities  of  the  lu'phur.  Its  impurities  only  are 
feprr-ited  ;  and  at  the  iarne  time  it  is  reduced  to  a 
finer  powder  thin  it  can  ealily  be  brought  to  by  any 
oihet  means.  But  a's  the  flowers  of  fulphur  are  gene- 
rally fiiblimed  in  very  capacious  rooms,  which  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  air,  or  in  vcfitls  not  perfcfUy  clofc, 
fome  of  thofc  that  arife  at  firll  are  apt  to  take  fire, 
and  thus  are  changed  into  a  volatile  acid  vapour,  whiuh 
mingling  with  the  flowers  that  fuLllme  afterwards, 
communicates  to  them  a  confuietable  degree  ot  acidity. 
In  this  cafe  the  ablution  here  diieded  is  for  the  gcne- 
r  1  ufe  of  the  medicine  abfoluttly  neceflary  ;  ior  the 
flowers  thus  tainted  with  acid  fometimes  oi  cafion 
gii;:ee,  and  may  in  other  refpefts  be  productive  of 
tSiftc  different  from  iht.fe  of  pure  fulphur.  There 
are,  however,  fome  particular  combinations  to  which 
they  are  fuppofed  to  he  better  adapted  when  unwaflied, 
fuch  as  their  nni'in  with  meicury  into  cethinps  inincrAl  ; 
snd  accordingly  for  that  preparation  the  unwalhcd 
flowers  are  direded  by  the  London  college. 


Sull'luratcd  knVt.     1.. 


tV.-,\-ir». 

Take  of  flowers   of  fulphur,    one  ounce;    kali,   fivc*^^"'"f"'''" 
ounces.     Mix  the  fait  with  the  melted  fulphur,  by  ,_ 

frequently  llirHug,  until  ihey  unite  into  an  uniform      251 
mafd. 

This  preparation,  in  the  former  editions  of  our 
pharmacopeias,  had  the  name  of  hepar  fulphurii,  or 
liver  of  futphur. 

It  is  much  more  convenient  to  melt  the  fulphur  firfl 
by  itfelf,  and  add  the  fait  of  tartar  by  decrees,  as  here 
direded,  than  to  grind  them  together,  and  afterwards 
endeavour  to  melt  thera,  an  ordered  in  former  fdilion;: 
for  in  this  1  ill  cafe  the  mixture  will  not  flowr  fuflTioient- 
ly  thin  to  Le  properly  united  by  Riiring;  and  the  ful- 
phur either  takes  fire  or  fuldiines  in  flowers,  which 
probably  has  been  the  reafon  why  fo  Idig:  a  propor- 
tion of  it  has  been  commonly  direded.  Even  in  the 
prefent  method  a  confiderablt  part  of  the  fulphur  will 
he  diflipated  ;  an.1  if  it  were  not,  the  hepar  would  not 
be  of  its  due  quality  :  for  one  part  of  fiilohur  require* 
two  of  the  alkilinc  fait  to  render  it  pcrtedly  foluble  in 
water,  which  this  preparation  ought  to  be. 

The  hepar  tulpluirls  has  a  feiid  fmell  r.n  1  a  naufecus 
tafte.  Solutions  of  it  in  water,  made  with  fugar  into 
a  fyrup,  hive  teen  recommended  in  coughs  and  other 
ililorvlers  of  the  breall.  Our  pharmacopoeias,  never- 
tlielefs,  have  defervedly  lejeded  this  fyrup,  ai  common 
pr.idice  has  almoil  done  tne  balfams.  Solutions  of 
the  hepar  in  water  have  been  alfo  recommended  in 
herpetic  and  other  cutaneous  affcdlons.  Some  phyfi. 
cians  have  even  employed  this  folution,  in  a  large  quan- 
tity, as  a  bath  for  the  cure  of  pfora  ;  and  in  cafes  of 
tinea  capitis  it  has  otten  been  ufed  by  wiy  of  lotion. 

The  hepar,  di^eltcd  in  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  im- 
parts  a  rich  gold  colour,  a  warm,  fomewhat  aromatic 
talle,  and  a  peculiar,  not  ungrateful  fmell.  A  tiniture 
of  this  kind  is  kept  in  the  (hops  under  the  name  of 
another  mineral.  The  hepar  lulphurls  has  teen  by 
fome  llrongly  recommended  to  prevent  the  elTeCls  of 
mineral  poilon. 

Sulphurated  oil  and fiilphurateJ  petroleum.      L. 

Take  of  flowers  of  fulphur,   four  ounces  ;  olive  oil, 
fixteen  ounces.      Boil  the  flowers  ot  liriinHonc  with 
the  oil,  in  a  pot  (lightly  covered,  until  they  be  united. 
In  the  iime  manner  is  mitSefu/phurnted petroleum. 

Thele  articles  arc  aualogout.  to  wlut  had  formerly 
a  place  in  our  pharmacopfrias  under  the  titles  of  ^a^ya- 
iwim/ulpburis  /implex,  cr, ilium,  et  Barbadenfe.  Anc!,  be- 
fidcs  thele,  a  plaie  was  alio  given  to  the  bulfamum  ful- 
phuris  amfiitum,  lerehinthinitum^  ic.  While  thcfe  ar- 
ticles, however,  are  now  baiiilhed  from  our  pharma- 
copreias,  even  thofc  retained  ate  kfs  in  ufe  thao 
formerly. 

Thele  preparations  are  more  conveniently  and  fafelf 
made  in  a  tall  glals  body,  with  the  month  at  leall  an 
inch  in  dianeter,  than  in  the  circul  itory  or  clofe  vef- 
fcla  in  which  they  have  commonly  been  direded  to  be 
prepared  :  lor  when  the  fulphur  and  oil  begin  to  aft 
vehtmentlv  upon  each  other,  they  not  only  rarity  into 
a  large  volume,  but  likewlfe  throw  out  impetuo.ifly 
great  quantities  ol  an  elaltic  vapc/ur  ;  wh'ch,  if  the 
vcilVIs  Le  clofed,  or  the  orifices  not  fuificient  to  allow 
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it  a  free  exit,  will  infalliMy  biirll  them.  Hoffman  re- 
lates a  very  rcoiarkab'e  hillory  of  the  tfftfts  of  an  ac- 
cident of  this  kinil.  Tn  the  veflVl  above  recommen'Vd 
•  the  prort  fs  mav  I  e  completrd,  without  danger,  in  four 
or  five  hours,  by  ■^iilv  managing  the  firr,  which  fhculd 
be  very  gentle  for  feme  time,  and  afterwards  inereafed 
fo  as  to  make  the  nil  juft  bii!  b'e  or  boil  ;  in  which 
ffate  It  (hould  be  kept  till  all  the  fulphur  appears  to 
be  taken  up. 

EfTcntial  oiU,  employed  as  menftrn^  for  f\ilphiir, 
unlerea  a  C'^-t  alteration  from  the  depree  of  heat  ne- 
ceffary  for  tmblinij  them  to  di.Tolve  the  fulphur  ;  and 
hence  the  balfams  hnve  not  near  fo  nauh  of  their  fls- 
vour  as  mi^bt  be  expected.  It  fhouM  therefore  ftem 
more  eligible  to  add  a  prcper  quantity  of  the  effential 
oils  to  the  limple  balfam  :  thtfe  readily  incorporate  by 
a  gentle  warmth,  if  the  vefTcl  be  now  and  then  (haken. 
We  may  thus  compofe  a  balfam  more  ele^^nt  ttian 
thofc  made  in  the  manner  formerly  re  ommended,  and 
which  retains  fo  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  oil  as  ia  in 
ferae  meafure  fufTicicnt  to  cover  the  tafte  of  the  fulphur, 
and  rcm'er  it  fupportahle. 

The  balfams  of  fulphur  have  been  flrongly  recom- 
mended in  coughs,  confun-ptions,  and  other  diforders 
of  the  breaft  aul  lunjjs;  but  the  reputation  which  they 
-have  had  in  thefe  cafes  dors  not  appiar  to  have  been 
built  on  any  fair  trial  or  experience  of  their  virtues. 
They  are  manifeftly  hot,  acrimonious,  and  irritating  ; 
and  therefore  fhould  be  ufcd  with  the  utmo(\  caution. 
They  have  frequently  been  found  to  injure  the  appe- 
tite, offend  the  ftomach  and  Tifrera,  paich  the  body, 
and  occafion  thirrt  and  febrile  heats.  Ttic  dofe  of  the 
fimple  balfam  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops  :  thofe  with 
cffential  oils  are  not  given  in  above  half  thefe  quantities. 
Externally,  they  are  employed  for  cleanfintj  and  heal- 
ing foul  running  ulcers.  Boerhaave  conjeftures  tlwt 
their  ufe  in  thefe  cafes  gave  occafion  to  the  virtues 
afcnbed  to  them  when  taken  internally. 

PreclpltaliJ  fulphur.      L. 

Take  of  fulphurated  kali,  fix  ounces  ;  diflilled  water, 
one   pound   and   a  hal!  ;  vitriolic  acid,   diluted,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient.      Boil  the  fulphurated   kali  in 
the  dillilicd  wittr  until  X  be  diffolved.      Filter  the 
liquor   through   paper,   ti  which    add   the  vitriolic 
acid.   Wafh  the  precipitated  powder  by  often  pour- 
ing on  wrtcr  till  it  becomes  inffpid. 
Tin's  preparation  is  not  fo  white  rs  that  of  the  lall 
pharmacopoeia,   which  was  mr.de  with  quicklime  ;  and 
which  in  lome  pharmacopoeias  had  the  name  of  milk  of 
fulphur. 

Ture  milk  of  fulphur  is  not  different  in  quality  from 
pure  fulphur  iifelf;  to  which  it  is  preferred  in  un- 
guents, ixc.  only  on  account  ot  its  colour.  The  white- 
nifs  does  not  proceed  from  the  fulphur  having  loft  any 
of  its  parts  in  the  operation,  or  from  any  new  matter 
fuperadded  :  foi  if  common  ful;>hur  be  ground  with 
alkaline  falts,  and  fct  to  fublime,  it  rifes  of  a  white  like 
colour,  the  whole  quantity  of  the  alk:di  remninirg 
unchanged  ;  and  if  the  milk  be  melted  with  a  gentle  fire, 
it  rt turns  into  yellow  fulphur  ag-din. 

It  may  le  obfcrvcd,  that  the  name  }ac  fulphur'is,  or 
mlk  of  Julphur,  applied  amonij  us  to  the  precipitate, 
is  by  the  French  writers  confined  to  the  white  liquor 
before  ibc  precipitate  has  fail^u  from  it. 


Prepara- 
tions and 


Chap.  X.     Preparations  of  Antimony, 
Antimony  is  compofed   of  a  metal,  united  with  ,;,  ^j 


fulphur  or  common  btimftone. 
If  powdered  ?ntimony  be  expofed  to  a  gentle  fire,  the 
fulphur  exhales  ;  the  metallic  p:irt  remainip'^  in 
form  of  a  white  calx,  reducible,  by  proper  fluxcf, 
into  a  whitifh  brittle  metal,  called  regutui.  This  ii 
readily  diftirguifhed  from  the  other  bodies  of  that 
dafs,  by  its  not  being  foluble  in  aquafortis;  its  pro- 
per menllruum  ia  aqun-rrgia. 
If  aqua  rcgia  be  poured  on  ciudc  antimony,  the  me- 
tallic part  will  be  diffolved  ;  and  the  fulphur  thrown 
out,  partly  to  the  fides  of  the  veffci,  and  partly  tf> 
the  fiirface  of  the  liquor,  in  the  form  of  a  srievifh 
yellow  fubflance.  This,  fepenited  and  purified  by 
fublimation,  appears  on  all  trials  the  fame  with  pure 
common  brimftone. 
The  nutal  freed  from  the  fulphur  naturally  blended 
with  it,  and  afterwards  fufed  wich  common  brim- 
flone,  rcfumcs  the  appearance  and  qualities  of  crude 
rntimony. 

The  antimonial  rr.etil  is  a  medicine  of  the  grcnteft 
power  of  any  known  fubllance  ;  a  quantity  too  niini.te 
to  be  fenfible  in  the  tendcreft  balance,  is  capable  of 
producing  violent  efleCts,  if  tjiken  diilolved,  or  in  a 
foluble  flate.  If  given  in  fuch  a  form  as  to  be  imme- 
diately mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids,  it  proves 
violently  emetic  ;  if  fo  managed  as  to  be  more  flowly 
acted  on,  cathartic  ;  and  in  either  cafe,  if  the  dofe  !.e 
extremely  fmall,  diaphoretic.  Thus,  though  vegetable 
acids  extraft  fo  little  from  this  metal,  that  the  remain- 
der fcems  to  have  loft  nothintr  of  its  weight,  the  tinc- 
tures prove  in  large  dofes  flrongly  emetic,  and  in 
fmaller  ones  powerfully  diaphoretic.  The  regukis  has 
been  caft  into  the  form  of  pills,  which  acted  as  vio- 
lent catharti.'S,  though  without  fuffcring  any  fenfible 
diminution  of  weight  in  thcirpjffage  through  thebody; 
and  this  repeatedly  for  a  great  number  of  times. 

This  metfl,  divcfted  of  the  inflimmaMe  orinciple 
which  it  has  in  common  with  otiier  metalllo  bodies 
that  are  reducible  to  a  c;ilx,  beconnes  indiffoluble  and 
inactive.  The  calx,  neverthelefs,  urged  with  a  flrong 
fire,  melts  into  a  ghfs,  which  is  as  eafy  of  folution, 
and  as  violent  in  ofer.Mion,  as  the  regulus  itfrlf :  the 
glr.ff,  thoroughly  mixed  with  fuch  fubltances  as  pre- 
vent its  folubility,  as  wax,  rtfm,  and  the  like,  is  again 
rendered  mild. 

Vegetable  acid?,  as  Ins  already  been  obferved, 
diffolve  but  an  extremely  minute  poition  of  this  me- 
tal :  the  folution  neveithelels  is  powerfully  emetic  and 
cathartic.  The  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids  onlv  cor- 
rode it  into  a  powder,  to  which  the-y  adhere  fo  flight- 
ly  as  to  be  feparable  in  a  confiJcrable  decree  by  wa- 
t^-r,  and  totally  by  fire,  leaving  the  retiilus  in  forrrj 
of  a  calx  fitrilar  to  that  prcpated  by  tire  alone.  The 
marine  rcid  has  a  very  different  effett :  this  red.ices 
the  regulus  into  a  violent  corrofivc  ;  and  though  it 
difficultly  unites,  yet  it  adheres  fo  very  cloftly  as  not 
to  be  fepsrable  ty  any  ablution,  nor  by  lire,  the  rc- 
piilus  anting  along  with  it.  The  nitrous  or  vitri  die 
acids  expel  ihe  miiine,  and  thus  reduce  the  conofive 
into  a  calx  fimilar  to  the  foregoing. 

Sulphur  remarkably  ahjtcs  the  power  of  this  me- 
tal ;  and  hence  crude  aiitiiuony,  ia  which  iLe  regn- 
I  iua 
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lu9  nppeais  to  Le  combined  with  fulphur,  from  one- 
foiiith  to  one-half  its  weight,  proves  altogether  miW. 
If  a  part  of  the  fiilpliur  be  taken  away  by  fuch  ope- 
rations fls  do  not  dellroy  or  calcine  the  metal,  tiic  re- 
maininp  mafu  becomeB  proportionally  morcaflive. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  may  he  expelled  by  de- 
flttgralion  with  iiitte  :  the  larger  the  quantity  of  nitre, 
to  a  certain  point,  the  more  of  the  fulphur  will  be 
diflipatcd,  and  the  preparation  will  I)e  the  more  aftive. 
If  the  quantity  of  nitre  be  more  than  fufGiicnt  Jo 
confume  the  fulphur,  the  rell  of  it,  dtfl:igrati»g  with 
the  inflammable  principle  of  the'  regulus  itfelf,  renders 
it  again  mild. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  likewife  abforbed  in  fu- 
fioii  by  certain  metals  and  by  alkaline  falts.  Thefe 
lall,  when  united  with  fulphur,  prove  a  menftruum 
for  all  the  metals  (zinc  excepted)  ;  and  hence,  if  the 
fufion  be  long  continued,  the  regulus  ia  taken  up,  and 
iMidered  foluble  in  water. 

From  thefe  particulars  with  refpeft  to  antimony,  it 
may  naturally  be  concluded,  that  it  not  only  furnilhe'^ 
us  with  an  ufefut  and  aftlve  medicine,  but  that  it  may 
alfo  be  exhibited  for  medical  purpofcs  under  a  great 
variety  of  diiVerent  forms,  and  that  the  efTi-As  of  thefe 
will  be  ccnfiJerably  divetfified.  And  this  has  in  rea- 
lity been  the  cafe.  Tor  further  information  relptdting 
antimony,  and  its  ufes  in  medicine,  we  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  articles  Antimony;  MATtaiA  Medica, 
p.  6(1^,  &c.  ;  and  CnEMiSTRY-/na«.  But  although 
there  is  perhaps  no  preparation  there  mentioned,  which 
is  not  fitted  to  ferve  fome  ufcful  purpofe;  yet  the  colleges 
both  of  London  and  Edinburi^h  have  now  reftridted 
the  number  of  preparations  in  their  pharmacopoeias 
to  a  few  only-  And  it  is  highly  proba'  le,  that  from 
the  proper  employment  of  them,  every  ufeful  purpofe 
to  be  anfwercd  by  antimony  may  be  accomplilhed. 

Calcined  antimony.     L. 

Take  of  antimony,  powdered,  eight  ounces ;  nitre, 
powdered,  two  pounds.  Mix  them,  and  call  the 
mixture  by  degrees  into  a  red  hot  crucible.  Burn 
the  white  matter  about  half  an  hour  ;  and,  when 
cold,  powder  it ;  after  which  wafh  it  with  diftiUed 
water. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
this  preparation  had  the  name  of  calx  ofanlim;ny  ;  and 
it  may  be  confidered  as  at  Itaft  veiy  nearly  approach- 
ing to  feme  other  antimonials  of  the  old  pharmaco- 
pceias,  particularly  to  the  nitrated  diaphoretic  antimo- 
ny, wafhed  ditto,  and  flibiated  nitre  ;  none  of  which 
arc  now  received  as  fcparate  formulas  of  our  pharma- 
copreia,  and  indeed  even  the  calx  of  antimony  itfelf, 
at  lead  as  thus  prepared,  has  ncf/  noplace  in  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopucia. 

The  calx  of  antimony,  when  freed  by  wafhing  from 
the  faline  matter,  is  extremely  mild,  if  not  altogether 
jn&ctive.  HotTman,  Lemery,  :md  ethers,  atfure  us, 
that  they  have  never  experienced  from  it  any  Inch 
cffeds  as  its  ufual  title  imports  :  Boerhaave  declares, 
that  it  is  a  mere  metallic  earth,  entirely  dellitute  of 
all  medicinal  virtue  :  and  the  committee  of  the  Lon- 
xJon  college  admit  that  it  hr.s  bo  fenril;le  operation. 
The  common  dofo  is  from  five  grains  to  a  fcruplc,  or 
bili  g  diam  ;    though   Wilfon   relates,  that   be   has 
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known  it  given  by  half  ounces,  and  repeated  two  orPrepar*. 
three  times  a  dny,  for  fevcral  dnys  together.  tirnir  and 

Some  report  that  this  calx,  by  keeping  for  a  length  j;,',',"''' 
of  time,  contrafts  an  tmetic  quality  :  From  whence  __y>m 
it  has  been  concluded,  that  the  powers  of  the  regu- 
line  part  ate  not  entirely  dcftroyed  ;  that  the  prepa- 
ration has  the  virtues  of  other  antimonials  which  are 
given  as  alteratives ;  that  is,  in  fuch  fmall  dofes  aa  not 
to  ftiraiilate  the  primx  vix  ;  and  that  therefore  dia- 
phoretic  antimony,  or  calcined  antimony,  as  it  is  now 
more  properly  ftyled,  is  certainly  among  the  mildeft 
prepaiations  of  that  mineral,  and  may  be  ufed  for 
children,  and  fimilar  delicate  conllitutions  where  the 
Itomach  and  inteftines  are  eafily  affeded.  The  ob- 
fervations,  however,  from  which  thefe  conclufions  are 
drawn,  doei  not  appear  to  be  well  founded  :  Ludovi> 
cl  relates,  that  after  keeping  the  powder  for  four 
years,  it  proved  as  mild  as  at  firll:  and  the  Strafburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  with  good  reafon,  fufpeifts,  that  where 
the  calx  has  proved  emetic,  it  had  either  been  given 
in  fuch  cafes  as  would  of  themfelves  have  been  at- 
tended with  this  fymptom  (for  the  great  alexipharmac 
virtues  attributed  to  it  have  occafioned  it  to  be  ex- 
hibited even  in  the  more  dangerous  milignant  fevers, 
and  other  diforders  which  are  frequently  accompanied 
v/ith  vomiting)  ;  or  that  it  had  not  been  fulTicientljr 
calcined,  or  perfeftly  freed  from  fuch  part  of  the  re- 
gulus as  might  remain  uncalcined.  The  uncalcined 
part  being  groficr  than  the  true  calx,  the  fcpaj-ation  ia 
effefted  by  often  wafhing  with  water,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  direfttd  for  feparating  earthy  powders  from 
their  grofTcr  part';. 

It  has  been  ohfcrved,  that  when  diaphoretic  anti- 
mony is  prepared  with  nitre  abounding  with  fea-falt, 
of  which  all  the  common  nitre  contains  fume  portion, 
tlie  medicine  has  proved  violently  emetic.  This  ef- 
fe(Sl  is  not  owing  to  any  particular  quality  of  the  fea- 
fait,  but  to  its  quantity,  by  which  the  proportion  of  the 
nitre  to  the  antimony  is  rendered  lefs. 

The  nhrtimjlihialum,  as  it  was  called,  is  produced  by 
the  deflagration  of  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  with 
the  nitre,  in  the  fjme  manner  as  X.\\e  Jul p'jlychrejl,  from 
which  it  differs  no  otherwife  than  in  retaining  fome 
portion  of  the  antimonial  culx. 

Notwithftandiiig  the  d  >ubts  entertained  by  fome  • 
refpefting  the  aftivily  of  the  antimoiiium  calcinatum, 
vet  the  l..ondon  college  have  in  our  opinion  done  right 
ill  retaining  it.  For  while  it  is  on  all  hands  allowed 
that  it  13  tlie  mildefl  of  our  antimonials,  there  are 
fome  accurate  obfcrvers  who  coniiJerit  asLy  no  means 
iiitfHcscIous.  Thus  Dr  Healde  tells  us,  that  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  it  for  upwards  of  40 
years,  and  is  mrch  deceived,  if,  when  gennme,  it  be 
not  pi'oduftive  of  good  efleds. 

Nitrated  calx  of  antimony.      E. 

Take  of  antimony  calcined  for  making  the  glafs  of  250 
antimony,  and  nitre,  equal  weights.  Hiving  mixed, 
and  put  them  into  a  crucible,  let  them  be  heated, 
fo  that  the  matter  (hall  be  of  a  red  colour  for  an 
hour ;  then  let  it  be  t^ken  out  of  the  crucible,  and, 
after  beating  it,  wafli  it  repeatedly  with  warm  water 
till  it  be  infipid. 
Although  this  preparation  agrees  nearly  in  name  with 

t  the 
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•»-  tfie  preceding',  and  has  heen  confidered  as  being  nearly 
^  a  complete  calx  of  antimony,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  medicine  of  a  much  more  aftive 
■_  nature  than  the  forn.er  ;  and  in  place  of  being  one 
of  the  mildeft  of  the  antimoniak,  it  often  operates 
with  great  violence  when  given  in  dofes  of  a  few 
grain?  only. 

But  as  the  effefts  of  every  preparation  of  antimony, 
not  already  conjoined  with  an  acid,  muft  depend  on 
the  quantity  and  condition  of  the  acid  in  the  (lomach, 
fo  the  ablution  of  the  bafe  of  the  nitre  in  this  procefs 
gives  ftill  power  to  the  acid  of  the  ftomach  to  aft  as 
far  as  j-ofliMe  on  the  calx  ;  whereas,  when  the  un- 
wafhed  calx  is  employed,  a  great  quantity  of  the  acid 
in  the  ftomnch  is  neutralized  by  the  alkaline  biafe  of 
the  nitre  adherini?  to  the  ca!#.  The  nitrated  calx  of  an- 
timony is  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  the  article 
which  has  been  fo  much  celebrated,  and  has  had  fuch 
au  extenfive  fale  under  the  title  of  Dr  yames's  fever 
foivder.  And  it  wns  as  an  article  which  might  be 
employed  in  the  place  of  Jamfs's  powder,  that  the 
Edinburgh  college  introduced  this  into  their  pharma- 
copoeia. There  is,  however,  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  preparation  of  James's  powder  is  fomewhat  diffe- 
rent from  that  here  direfted  ;  but  their  efftfts,  as  far 
as  our  obfervation  goes,  appear  to  be  very  nearly  the 
fame. 

The  nitrated  calx  of  antimony  has  been  thought  by 
fome  preferable  to  emetic  tartsr,  where  the  permanent 
effefts  of  a  long-continued  naufea  are  required,  and 
where  we  wi(h  our  antimotiials  to  pafs  the  pylorus  and 
produce  purging.  But,  like  every  other  prcp-'ration 
where  the  reiruline  part  is  only  rendered  aflive  by  the 
aci.i  in  the  ftomach,  the  nitrated  calx  of  antimony  is  in 
all  <:afea  of  uncertain  operation :  fometimcs  proving  pcr- 
feftly  inert,  and  at  other  times  very  violent  in  its  ef- 
fe(^s.  'I'ac  dofe  is  generally  lo  or  12  gra'ns,  and 
this  is  often  given  all  at  onre  ;  an  inconvenience  not 
atten(!ing  the  tmetic  tartar;  the  quantity  and  effefts 
of  which  we  can  generally  meafure  with  furprifing  mi- 
uutenefe. 

There  is,  however,  reafon  fo  believe,  that  by  means 
of  James's  powder,  and  the  nitrated  calx,  an  artificial 
termination  of  fever  is  fometimes  acconiplifhed,  and 
that  too  more  frequently  than  by  emetic  tartar.  This 
perhaps  may  fometimes  be  the  confequence  of  the  vio- 
lence with  which  they  opciatc.  At  the  fame  time  it 
muft  le  admitted,  that  even  the  moft  violent  operation 
by  no  means  enfurcs  an  imirtdiate  recovery,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  it  is  fometimes  manifeftly  attended 
■with  bad  effefts. 

Crocui  ofanUmmy. 

<  Take  of  antimony,  powdered  ;  nitre,  powdered,  of 
each  one  pound  ;  fea  fait,  one  ounce.  Mix,  and 
put  them  by  degrees  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  and 
melt  them  with  an  angrr^ented  heat.  Pour  out  the 
melted  matter  ;  and,  when  cold,  fepnratc  it  from 
the  fcorii.  L. 
Equal  parts  of  antimony  and  nitre  arc  to  be  injefted 
fcy  degrees  into  a  red  hot  crucible;  when  the  de- 
tonation  is  over,  feparate  the  reddilh  metallic  mat- 
ter from  the  whitilh  ciuft  ;  beat  it  into  a  powder, 
and  edulcorate  it  by  repeated  wafliings  with  hot 
water,  till  the  water  comes  off  iofipid.  £. 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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Here  the  antimonial  fulphur  is  almoft  totally  con- Pr^iara- 
fumed,  and  the  metallic  part   left  divefted  of  its  cor-  Ji""'  ^".^ 
rector.      ihefe  preparations,  given    from  two   to  nx  tion». 
grains,  generally   aft  as  violent  emetics,  greatly  dif  ' 
ordering  the   conllitution.     But  the   operntion,  like 
that  of  every  preparation  of  antimony  whofe  regulinc 
part  is  not  joined  with  an  acid,  mull  be  liable  to  va- 
riations, according  to   the   quantity  and  condition  of 
the  acid  in  the   ftomach.     Their   |.rincipal   ufe  ia  \ti 
maniacal  cafes,  as  the   hafis  of  fome   other  prepara- 
tions ;  and  among   the   farriers,  who  frequently  give 
to  horfes  an  ounce  or  two  a  day,  divided  into  diffe- 
rent dofes  as  an    alterative  :   in   thefe,  and  other  qua- 
drupeds, this  medicine  afts  chiefly  as  a  diaphoretic. 

1  he  chemifts   have  been   accuftomed  to   make  the 
crocus  with  Q  lefs  prop  irtion  of   nitre  than   what  ig 
diiefted  above  ;  and  without  any  farther  melting  than 
what  enfues  from  the  heat   whic^h  the  matter  Ecquire* 
by  deflagration,  which,   when    the  quant, ty  is  larg?, 
is  very  conliderjble  :  a  little  common  fait  is  added  to 
promote    the    fufion.       The    mixture  is  put   by    de- 
grees into  an  iion    pot  or    mortar,  fomewhat    heat- 
ed, and    placed    under  a    chimney  :    when    the    iirft 
ladleful  is   in,  a   piece  of  lighted  charcoal  is  thrown 
to  it,   which  fcts   the  matter  on   fire;  the  reft  of  the 
mixture  it  then  added  by  little  and  little  ;  the  defla- 
gration is  foon  over,  and  the  whole  appears  in  perfeft 
fufion  :   when   cold,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fcorix 
is  found  on  the  furface  ;  which  fcorias  are  eafily  knock- 
ed off  with  a  hammer.     The  crocus  prepared   after 
this  manner  is  of  a   redder  colour  than  that  of  the 
forn'.er  editions  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia.     And 
indeed  the  method  now  direfted  by  the  London  col- 
lege may  be  confidered  as  founded  on  this  :   It  differs 
principsUy  from  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college  in  the 
employment  of  the  fea-falt,  by  which   the   ptocefs  ia 
much  facilitated, 

Mitr'tated  antimony.     L. 

Take  of  the  crocus  of  antimony,  powdered  j  vitriolic  258 
acid,  each  one  pound  ;  dry  fea-falt,  two  pounds. 
Pour  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  retort,  adding  by  de- 
grees the  fea-falt  and  croCHS  of  antimony,  previouf- 
ly  mixed  ;  then  diftil  in  a  fand-bath.  Let  the  di- 
ftiiled  matter  be  expofed  to  the  air  fcvcral  days, 
and  then  kt  the  fluid  part  be  poured  off  from  the 
dregs. 

Butter  of  antimony.     E. 

Take  of  crude  antimony,  one  part  ;  corrofive  fubli-  ^59 
mate  of  mercury,  two  parts.  Grind  them  firft 
feparately  ;  then  thoroughly  mix  them  together, 
taking  the  utmoft  care  to  avoid  the  vapours.  Put 
the  mixture  into  a  coated  giafs  retort  (having  a 
fhort  wide  neck),  fo  as  to  fill  one  half  of  it  :  the 
retort  being  placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  and  a  receiver 
adapted  to  it,  give  firit  a  gentle  heat,  that  only  a 
dewy  vapour  may  arlfe  :  the  fire  bein-r  then  increa- 
fed,  an  oily  liquor  will  afccnd  and  congeal  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  appearing  like  ice,  which  in  to 
be  melted  down  by  a  live  coal  cautioufly  apjlied. 
This  oily  matter  is  to  be  rediified  in  a  glafs  retort 
into  a  pellucid  liquor. 

'I'he  proccfs   here  direfted  I  y  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, and  which  ie  Dearly  the  fame  with  what  flood  in 
Y  y  ih^ 
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the  former  edition  of  the  LonJon  pharmacopoeia,  is 
extremely  daa^rous,  infumuch  tiiat  even  the  life  of 
the  operator,  though  tolerably  verfed  in  common 
'  pharmacy,  may  be  much  endangered  for  want  of  due 
care.  Bocrliaa^f  relates,  that  one,  who  from  the  title 
lie  jjii'ea  him  is  not  to  be  fiippofed  inexpert  in  clie- 
mical  operations,  or  unacquainted  with  the  danger 
attending  this,  \\a.»  fuffo.ated  for  want  of  proper 
care  to  pre\ient  the  burlling  ol  the  retort.  The  fumes 
which  arifc,  even  upon  mixing  the  antimony  with 
the  fuhlimate,  are  hii;iily  noxious,  and  fometimes  iffiic 
focopiouny  and  fuddenly, as  very  difficultly  to  be  avoid- 
ed.  The  utmoft  circumlpetiion  thcretbre  is  neceil'ary. 

The  cauftic,  or  tiulter  ai  it  is  called,  appeiirs  to  be 
a  folution  vl  the  metallic  pait  of  the  antimony  in  the 
marine  acid  of  the  fublimate  :  the  fulplnir  of  the  anti- 
mony, and  the  mercury  of  the  fublimate,  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  retort  united  into  an  rethiops.  Thi«  fo- 
lution does  not  fucceed  with  fpirit  of  fait  in  its  hquid 
Itate,  and  cannot  be  cffcfted,  unlefa  (^as  in  the  cafe 
of  making  fublimate)  either  the  acid  be  highly  con- 
centr.ited,  and  both  the  Ingredients  llrongly  heated  ; 
or  when  the  antimony  is  expofed  to  the  vapours  of 
the  acid  dillilled  from  the  black  calx  of  manganefe. 
By  this  laft  proccfs  a  perfect  folution  of  the  regulus 
of  antimony  in  the  muriatic  acid  is  effeAed.  Of  this 
more  fimple,  more  fafe,  and  lels  expenfive  method  of 
preparing  muriaCcd  antimony,  an  account  is  given 
by  Mr  Ruffel  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society 
«f  Edinburgh. 

If  regulus  of  antimony  were  added  in  the  diftiUa- 
{ion  of  fpirit  of  fea-falt  without  water,  a  folution 
would  alfo  be  made. 

The  method,  however,  now  dircfted  by  the  Lon- 
don college,  in  which  vitriolic  acid  and  fca-falt  are 
employed  to  give  a  double  eleflive  attraftion,  is  per- 
haps to  be  confidered  as  preferable  to  any  of  the 
others.  In  this  they  have  followed  very  nearly  the 
direftions  given  in  the  Pharmacoposia  Suecica,  which 
arc  taken  from  the  procefs  of  Mr  Schecle. 

When  the  congealed  matter  that  arifes  into  the 
neck  of  the  retort  is  liquified  by  the  moifture  of  the 
air,  it  proves  lefs  corrofive  than  when  melted  down 
and  rectified  by  heat ;  though  it  feeme,  in  either 
cafe,  to  be  fufficiently  flreng  for  the  purpofes  of  con- 
fuming  fungous  fle/h  and  the  callous  lips  of  ulcers.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  though  this  faline  concrete  readily 
and  almoft  entirely  difTolves  by  the  humidity  of  the 
air,  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  white  powder  feparating, 
it  neverthelefs  will  not  diffolve  on  putting  water  to  it 
direftly  :  even  when  previoufly  liquefied  by  the  air, 
the  addition  of  water  will  precipitate  the  folution. 
And  accordingly,  by  the  addition  of  water  is  formed 
that  once  celebrated  article  known  by  the  title  of  mer- 
curius  -vilj;  or  ^Igeroth's  po-wder.  This  preparation, 
though  never  ufcd  by  itfelf,  is  employed  both  by  the 
Edinburgh  and  by  fome  of  the  foreign  colleges,  in 
the  formation  of  emetic  tartar,  the  moll  ufeful  of  all 
the  antimonials.  And  ylthough  chemifts  are  not  al- 
together agreed  with  regard  to  the  IkH  mode  of  ma- 
king the  tarcarized  antimony,  yet  we  (hall  after- 
wards have  occafion  to  obferve,  when  treating  of  that 
article,  that  the  preparation  of  it  from  the  muria- 
ted  antimony,  or  rather  from  its  precipitate  (Alge- 
roth's  powder),  is  perhaps  the  beft  mode  which  has 
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yet  been  praftifed.  And  were  it  even  with  no  other  Prcpi 
intention  ilian  this,  a  fafe,  eafy,  and  cheap  method  of"*'" 
forming  a  muriated  antimony,  may  be  confidered  as  [j'""' 
an  important  improvement  in  our  pharmacopceias.  , 

Ant'imun'tiil  powder.      L,. 

Take  of  antimony,  coarfely  powdered,  hiitfliornfha-  2( 
vings,  each  two  pounds  ;  mix,  and  put  them  into 
a  wide  red-hot  iron  iK>t,  ilirrinij  conflantly  till  the 
mafs  acquires  a  giey-colour.  Powder  the  matter 
when  cold,  and  put  it  into  a  coated  ciucible.  Lute 
te  it  anotlier  crucible  inverted,  which  has  a  fmall 
hole  in  its  bottom  :  augment  the  fire  by  degrees  to 
a  red  heat,  and  keep  it  fo  for  two  hours.  Lillly, 
reduce  the  matter,  when  cold,  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der. ^ 

In  this  preparation,  the  metallic  part  of  the  anti- 
mony In  a  flate  of  calx  will  be  united  with  that  iiart 
of  the  hartfhorn  which  is  indeftrucllble  by  the  aftion 
of  fire,  viz.  its  abforbent  earth.  If  this  powder  be 
properly  prepared,  it  is  tjf  a  white  colour.  It  is  a 
mild  antimonial  preparation,  and  is  given  as  an  alte- 
rative from  three  to  fix  grains  for  a  dofe.  In  this 
quantity,  however,  it  fometimes  creates  naufca,  and 
even  vomits.  In  larger  dufes  it  [>rovcs  emetic,  and 
operates  by  ftool. 

Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony.     L. 

Take  of  antimony,  powdered,  two  pounds  ;  water  26 
ot  pure  kali,  four  pints  ;  diltillcd  water,  three  pints; 
Mix,  and  boil  them  with  a  (low  fire  for  three  hours, 
conllaiitly  ftirring,  and  adding  the  dillilled  water 
as  it  (hall  be  wanted  ;  ilrain  the  hot  ley  through  a 
double  hnen  cloth,  and  into  the  liquor,  whilll  yet 
hot,  drop  by  degrees  as  much  diluted  vitriolic  acid 
as  is  fufBcient  to  precipitate  the  fulphar.  Walh  off, 
with  warm  water,  the  vitriolatcd  kali. 

Golden  fulphur  of  antimony.      E. 

Boil,  in  an  iron   pot,  four   pounds   of  cauftic  ley  di-     26 

luted  with  three   pints   of  water,  and    throw  in  by 

degrees  two  pounds  of  powdered  antimony ;  keeping 

them  continually  ftirring  with   an    iron   fpatula  for 

three    hours,  over  a    gentle   tire,  and  occafi»nally 

fupplying  more  water.    The  liquor  loaded  with  the 

fulphur  of  antimony  being  then    ffrained  through 

a  woollen    cloth,  diop  into   it  gradually,  while  it 

continues  hot,  fo  much  fpirit  of  nitre,  diluted  with 

an  equal  quantity  of  water,  as  (hall  be  fufficient  to 

precipitate  the  fulphur,  which   is  afterwards  to  be 

carefully  wafhed  with  hot  water. 

The  foregoing  preparations  are  not  flrlAly  fulphurs  ; 

they  contain  a  confiderable   quantity  of  the  metallic 

part  of  the  antimony,  which  i»  reducible  from  them  by 

proper  fluxes.     Thefe   medicines  muft  needs  be  liable 

to  great  variation  in  point  of  ftrengtii  ;  and  in  thi«  re- 

fpetf  they  are,  perhaps,  the  mod  precarious,  though 

fome  have  affirmed  that  they  are  the  moil  certain,  of 

the  antimonial  medicines. 

They  prove  emetic   when   taken  on  an  empty  fto- 
mach,  in  a  dofe   of  four,  five,  01   fix  grains  ;  but  at 
prefent  they  are  fcarcely  prefcribed  with  this  intention  ;-^ 
being  chiefly  ufed    as  alterative  deobflruents,  particu-  ^ 
larly  in  cutaneous  diforders      Their  emetic  quality  is 
caCly  blunted,  by  making  them  up  into  pills  with  re- 

fins 
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ra-  fin»  or  extrafls,  and  giving  them  on  a  full  flomacL  : 
'"•*  with  thcfe  cautions  they  have  been  t?.kcn  in  the  quan- 
tity  of  1 6  grains  a-day,  and  continued  for  a  confider- 
.^  able  time,  without  occalioniii^  any  dillurhnnce  up- 
wards or  downwari'.s.  As  their tbcngth  is  precario'js, 
thoy  fliould  be  taken  at  hrft  in  very  fmall  doles,  and 
increafed  by  dcjjrees  accordin;^  to  ihclr  effedl. 

A  compolition  of  the  golden  fulphiir,  with  fweet 
merriiry,  hag  been  found  a  powtrlul,  ytt  fate  al- 
terative, in  cutaneous  difordeis;  and  has  completed  a 
cure  after  f.ilivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes,  like- 
wife,  this  iredicine  has  produced  excellent  effcfts.  A 
itiixture  ot  equal  parts  of  the  luiphur  and  calomel  (wtU 
tilturited  toi^etber,  and  made  into  pills  with  extrafts, 
&:c.)  may  be  taken  from  four  tc  eight  or  ten  grains, 
morning  and  night  ;  the  patient  keeping  moderately 
■warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a  draught  of  a  de- 
coction of  the  woods,  or  other  fimilar  liquor.  This 
medicine  generally  promotes  perfpiration,  fcarcely  oc- 
cafioninij  any  tendency  to  vomit  or  purge,  or  affedlinj 
the  mouth. 

Tarlanzed  antimony.     L. 

5  Take  of  crocus  of  antimony,  powdered,  one  pniind 
and  an  half  ;  cryflals  of  tartar,  two  pounds  ;  diltil- 
led  water,  two  gallons  :  boil  in  a  glafo  vcfTcl  about  a 
qiiiirter  of  an  hour  ;  filter  throu;^h  paper,  and  fet 
aUde  the  llrained  l.quor  to  cryflallize. 

Emtiic  tartar.     £. 

I       Take   of   the  butter  of  antimony  what  quantity  you 
choofe  ;  pour  it  into  warm  water,  in  which  fo  much 
of  the  purified  vegetable   fixed  alkali  has  been  pre- 
vioufly  difTolved,  that  the  antimonial  powder  may 
be  precipitated,  which,  after  being  well  wafhed,  is  to 
be  dried.     Then  to  five  pounds  of  water  add  of  this 
powder  nine  drams,  of  cryltals  of  tartar,  beat  into 
a  very  fine  powder,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  boil  for 
a  little  till  the  powders  be  diiTolved.    Let  the  ftrain- 
ed  folution  be  (lowly  evaporated  in  a  gla'.s  veflel  to 
a  pellicle,  fo  that  cryrtals  may  be  formed. 
We  have  here  two  modes  of  making  the  mod  com- 
tnon,  and  perhaps  we  may  add  the  moft  uleful,  of  all 
the  antimonial  preparations,  long  known  in  the  fhops 
under  the  name    of  emetic  tartar.     Thefe  modes  differ 
confiderably  from  each  other;  but  in  both,  the  rcgu- 
line  part  of  the  antimony   is   united  with  the  acid  of 
the  tartar.    It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  fay  to  which  mode 
of  preparation    the  preference   is  to  be  given  ;   fur  on 
this  fubjecl  the  bell  chcmilis  are   (till  divided  in  their 
opinion.     The  mode  directed  by  the  London  college 
is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  in  fotmer  editions  of  their 
pharmacopoeia,  while  that  now  adopted  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college  in  which  they   have  nearly  followed  the 
Pharmicopueia  RofTica,  is  ot  later  date.    That  in  both 
ways  a  good  emetic  tartar  may  be  formed,  is  very  cer- 
tain :  but  in  our  opinion,  when  it  i.>  formed  of  the  pre- 
cipitate from  the  muriatic  acid,  or  the  pou.ire  d'/il^e- 
,       mtti,  as  it  has  been  called,  there  is  the  leaft  chance  of 
-^    its  being  uncertain  in  its  operation  :  and  this  method 
comes  recommended  to  us  on   the   authority  of  Berg- 
man,  Schtcle,   and   fome   other  of  the   firlf  names  in 
chemiltry.      Bergman  advifes,  that  the  calx  be  preci- 
pitated by  fimple  water,  a*  being  lead  liable  to  varia- 
tion ;  and  this  is  the  dire^on  followed  in  the  Phar- 
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macopcela  Rodlca.     But  when  the  calx  is  precipitated  [["F"^^", 
by  an  alkaline  ley,  as  is  direfled  by  the  Edinburgh  col-  Q^n'j,o'|i', 
lc;jc,  it  is  more  certainly  freed  from  the  muilatic  acid.tjo,,,' 
and  will  of  courfe  be  milder.  _  ■'     iT"" 

In  the  after  part  of  the  procefs,  whether  precipitate 
or  crocus  have  been  ufed,  the  quantity  of  the  antimo- 
nial ought  always  to  b?  fome  drams  more  than  is  ab- 
lolutely  neceifary  for  faturating  the  acid  of  tartar,  fo 
that  no  cryftals  may  ihoot  which  ire  not  impregnated 
with  the  aftivc  metallic  part  of  the  antimony.  And 
in  order  to  fecure  an  uni.'^orm  ftrength,  fome  attention 
is  nereffary  in  coUeffirig  the  cryd.ds,  as  fooie  may  con- 
tain more  metal  than  others.  After  they  nre  all  fepj- 
rated  from  the  liquor,  they  ought  to  be  bcU  together 
in  a  glafs  mortar  into  a  fine  powder,  that  the  medicine 
may  he  of  uniform  llrcngth. 

Emetic  tartar  is,  of  all  the  preparations  of  antimony, 
the  molf  certain  in  its  operation. 

It  will  be  fiifficient,  in  confidering  tlie  medicinal  ef- 
ft«s  of  antimonials,  that  we  (hould  obferve,  once  for 
all,  that  their  emetic  property  depends  on  two  diffe- 
rent conditions  ef  the  reguline  part  :  the  firft  is  where 
the  reguline  part  is  only  rdive,  by  being  rendered  fa 
from  meeting  with  an  acid  in  the  llomach  :  the  fccond 
is  where  the  reguline  part  is  already  joined  with  an 
acid,  rendeiing  it  aftive.  ft  is  obvious,  that  ihofe 
preparations,  reducible  to  the  tirft  head,  mull  always 
be  of  uncertain  operation.  Such  then  is  the  equal  un- 
certainty  in  the  chemical  condition  and  medicinal  ef- 
fedts  of  the  croci,  the  hepata,  and  the  calces;  all  of 
which  procelTes  are  different  fleps  or  degrees  of  freeing 
the  reguline  part  from  fulphur  and  phlogifton.  It  is 
equally  plain,  that  the  preparations  coming  under  the 
fccond  head  mud  be  always  ronftant  and  certain  in 
their  operation.  Such  a  one  is  emetic  tartar,  the  dofe 
and  effefls  of  which  we  can  meafure  with  great  exami- 
ne fs. 

The  title  of  this  medicine  exprefies  its  principal  ope- 
ration. It  is  one  of  the  bcil  of  the  antimonial  emetics, 
afting  more  powerfally  than  the  quantity  of  crocus  con- 
tained in  it  would  do  by  itfelf,  though  it  does  not  fo 
much  rufHe  the  conftitution.  And  Indeed  antimonial* 
in  general,  when  thus  rendered  foluble  by  vegetable 
acids,  are  more  fafe  and  certain  in  their  effeAs  than  the 
violent  preparations  of  that  mineral  exhibited  by  them- 
felves  ;  ihe  former  never  varying  in  their  aftion  from 
a  difference  in  the  food  taken  during  their  ufe,  or 
other  fimilar  circumftances  ;  which  occafioning  more 
or  lefs  of  the  others  to  be  ditlblved,  make  them  ope- 
rate with  different  degrees  of  force.  Thus,  crude  an- 
timony, where  acid  food  has  been  liberally  taken,  hat 
fometimes  proved  violently  emetic ;  whilft  in  other 
circumftances  it  his  no  fuch  effedt. 

The  dofc  of  emetic  tartar,  when  defigned  to  pro- 
duce the  full  cffcdt  of  an  emetic,  is  from  two  to  four 
grains.  It  may  likewife  be  advantageouily  given  in 
much  fmaller  dofes  as  a  naufcating  and  fudoribc  medi- 


p'itrlfied  anilmotiy.     L. 

Take  of  powdered  antimony,  four  ounce*.  Calcine  it 
in  a  broad  eartlien  veffcl,  with  a  fire  gradually  raifed, 
ilirring  with  an  iron  rod  until  it  no  longer  emits  a  ful- 
phureous  fmokc.  I'ut  this  powder  into  a  crucible, 
fu  as  to  611  two-thirds  of  it.  A  cover  being  fitted 
Y  y  2  on, 
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on,  make  a  fire  un.!(r  it,  at  firfi  rr.o.!cratf,  aftcr- 
warils  llronger,  until  the  matter  be  melted.  Four 
out  the  melted  glafs. 

Glafs  cf  antimony.     E. 

Strew  anttmonr>  beat  into  a  coarfe  powder  like  fand, 
upon  a  fhailow  uni^Lized  earthen  vtrflVI,  an )  apply 
a  gentle  hi  at  underneath,  that  the  nntimrny  may 
be  heated  flow!y  ;  keepinjj  it  at  the  fame  time  con- 
tinual'y  flirring  to  prevent  it  from  ruiinini;'  into 
lumps.  White  vapours  of  a  fulphiiieous  fmcll  will 
arife  from  it.  If  they  ceafe  to  exhale  with  the  de- 
jrree  of  hent  Hrfl  applied,  increafc  the  fire  a  little,  fo 
ihal  vapour?  may  a^ain  aiif^  :  go  on  in  this  manner, 
till  the  powder,  when  broui;hf  to  a  red  heat,  exhales 
r.o  more  vapours.  Melt  the  ca'x  in  a  crucible  with 
r.n  intenfe  heat,  till  it  afTiincs  the  appearance  of 
melted  glafs  :  then  pour  it  out  on  a  htatcd  brafs 
plate  or  flifti. 

The  calcination  of  antimotiy,  in  order  to  procure 
tranfparent  gl^ifs,  fuccceds  very  ilowly,  iinlefs  the  ope- 
rator be  wary  and  ciicumfpedt  in  the  management  of 
it.  The  moit  convenient  vcfl'cl  is  a  hroad  Ihiillow  difh, 
or  a  fniooth  ilit  tile,  placed  under  a  chimney.  The 
antimony  fhould  W  the  purer  fort,  luch  as  is  ufually 
found  at  the  ^prx  of  the  cones  ;  thi?,  grofsly  pow.ler- 
ed,  is  to  be  evenly  fpre;\d  over  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
fo  as  not  to  lie  above  a  quarter  ot  an  inch  thick  on  any 
part.  The  fite  ihould  be  at  firll  no  gi  cater  than  is  juik 
i'ulKcient  to  raife  a  fume  from  the  antimony,  which  is, 
to  be  now  and  then  Itirred  :  when  the  fumes  begin  to 
decay,  increafe  the  he:4t,  ta.king  care  not  to  raiie  it  fo 
high  as  to  melt  the  antimony,  or  run  the  powder  into 
lumps  ;  after  fome  time  the  veli'el  may  be  made  red- 
hot,  and  kept  in  this  ftace  until  the  matter  will  not, 
upon  being  tlirred,  any  longer  fume.  If  this  part  of 
the  proccis  be  duly  conduded,  the  antimony  will  ap- 
pear in  an  uniform  powder,  without  any  lumps,  and 
of  a  grey  colour. 

With  this  powder  fill  two- thirds  of  a  crucible,  which 
ie  to  be  covered  with  a  tile,  and  placed  iti  a  wind  fur- 
nace. Gradually  increafe  the  fire  till  the  calx  be  in 
perfeft  (ulioH,  when  it  is  to  be  now  uyd  then  exa'uined 
by  dipping  a  clean  iron  wire  into  it.  If  the  matter 
which  a  Iheies  to  the  end  of  the  wire  appears  fraootli 
and  equally  trnnfparent,  the  vitrilicalion  is  completed, 
and  the  glafs  may  be  poured  out  upon  a  hot  Imooth. 
flone  or  copperplate,  and  fnffered  to  cool  flowly  to 
prevent  its  cracking  and  flying  in  pieces.  It  is  of  a 
tranfparent  yellowilli  red  colour. 

The  glafs  of  antimony  ufualiy  met  with  in  the  (hops, 
j»  faid  to  be  prepared  with  certain  additions  ;  which 
may,  perhaps,  render  It  not  fo  fit  for  the  puipofe  here 
defigned.  By  the  method  above  direited,  it  may  be 
«afily  made  of  the  rcquifite  perfeftion  without  any  ad- 
dition. 

As  atitipnony  may  be  rendered  nearly  or  altogether 
inaftive  by  calcination,  it  might  be  expected  that  th« 
calx  and  glafs  of  the  prefent  procefs  would  be  likewife 
inert.  But  here  the  calcination  is  far  lefs  perfeft  than 
in  the  other  cafe,  where  the  inflammable  principle  of 
the  reguluE  is  totally  burnt  out  by  deflagration  with 
«itre  ;  there  the  calx  is  of  perfeft  whitenefs,  and  a  glafs 
made  from  that  calx  (with  the  addition  of  any  faline 
-flux,  for  of  itfeifit  will  not  vitrify)  has  little  coloui  : 
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but  here  fo  much  ot  thf   innjmnia'olc  principle  is  left,  Pifp»f' 
that  the  calx  is  grey,  and   the  glafs  of  a  high  colour.';"""  ^' 
The  Cidcintd  antimony  is  faid  by  Boerhrave  to  '>evio-j,^„j 
Icntly  emetic.     K^perietue  has  (hown  that  the  glafs  is         ^ 
fo,  infomuch  as  to  !  e  uii1j!i  for  internal  ufc.    At  pre- 
fent It  is  chiefly  employed  in  forming  lome  oth;;r  anti- 
moiilal  preparation;!,  particularly  the   cerated   glafs  i>f 
antimony,  the  next  article  to   be  menhoned  j  and  the 
wine  of  antimonv,  afterwar.ls  to  be  tre.ited  (V    under 
the  head  of  wines.      It    is  alio   not    unfrequently  erar 
ployed  in  the  iormation  of  emetic  tartar;  and  it  wi» 
dircfted  for  that  purpofe  in  the  laft  e.!ition  of  the  E- 
dinhurgh  pharmacopisia,  being  perhaps  even  fupcrior 
to  the  crocus  ot  antimony. 

Ceralcd  gla^s  of  antimony.     E. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  a  drarn  ;  glafs  of  antimony,   re-      tSf 
duced  into  powder,  an  ounce.     Melt  the  w.\x  in  an 
iron  vefiel,  and  throw  into  it    the  powdered  glafa  : 
keep  the  mixture  over  a  gentle  fire  for  half  an  hour, 
continually   flirring  it  ;   then   pour  it   out  on  paper, 
and  when  cold  grind  it  into  powder. 
The  glals  merti  in  the  wax  with  a  very  gentle  heat  : 
after  it  has  been  about  twenty   minuics  on  the  fire,   it 
begins  to  change   its   colour,  and    in    ten  more  come» 
near  to  that  of  Scotch  Inuff;   which  is  a  mark  of  ita 
being   fufliciently    prepared  ;    the   quantity    fet  down 
above  loks  about  one  diam  of  its   weight  in  the  pro- 
cefs.. 

This  medicine  was  for  fome  tine  much  efteem.ed  in 
dyfenterits  :  fcveral  infliinces  of  its  good  efTefls  in  thefe 
cafes  may  be  feen  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  EdirihurgK 
Eflavs,  from  which  the  a'jove  re  narks  on  the  prepari- 
tions  are  taken.  The  dofe  is  from  two  or  three  grains. 
to  twenty,  according  to  the  age  and  ilrength  of  the 
patient.  In  its  operation,  it  makes  fome  pcrfons  fii  It 
and  vomit  •,  it  purges  almolt  eveiy  one;  though  it  has 
fometimcs  effected  a  cure  without  occafioning  any  iwa- 
cuation  or  fickiiefs.  It  is  now,  however,  much  Icfs 
ufed  than  formerly. 

Mr  Geofi^roy  gives  two  pretty  fingular  preparations 
of  glafs  of  antimony,  which  feem  to  have  fome  affini- 
ty with  this.  One  is  made  by  digeltiag  the  glafs,  very 
finely  levigated,  with  a  folution  of  maltich  made  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then 
Ihicking  the  mixture  ;  and  at  lail  evaporating  the  fpiiit 
fo  as  to  leave  the  maftich  and  glafs  perfcftly  mixed. 
Glafs  of  antimony  thus  prepared,  is  faid  not  to  prove 
emetic,  but  to  ?.&.  merely  as  a  cathartic,  and  that  not 
of  the  violent  kind.  A  preparation  like  this  was  firll 
publilhcd  by  Hartman,  under  the  name  of  Chyl'ijla. 

The  other  preparation  is  made  by  burning  fpirit  of 
wine  en  the  gl.ifs  three  or  four  times,  the  powder  be- 
ing every  time  exquifitely  rubbed  upon  a  marble.  The 
dofe  of  this  medicine  13  from  ten  grains  to  20  or  30  : 
it  is  faid  to  operate  inildly  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
jnd  fometimea  to  prove  fudorific. 

Ceiufe  of  antimony  ■   Brun. 
Take  of  regulus  of  antimony,   one  part  ;  nitre,  three 
parts.     Deflagrate  them  together  in  llie  manner  di- 
recled  for  the  calcined  antimony. 
The  refult  of  this  procefs  and  that  formerly  direftei 
for  the  calcined  antimony  are  nearly  the  fame. 

it  is  not  neceffary  to  ufe  fo  much  liitre  here  asTwhen 
^  antimoDy 
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antimony  I'tfclf  i«  employed  :  fjr  the  fulphur  which 
the  crude  mineral  contaioR,  anrl  which  requires  for  its 
diffipiition  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  nitre  to  the  an- 
11  y  ■!  '  timony,  is  here  already  fepsrated.  -  Two  parts  of  nitre 
to  one  of  the  regiilua  are  fufficient.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever,  to  have  an  over,  than  an  under,  proportion  of 
nitre,  lc(tfome  paitj  of  theregulus  (hould  efcape  being- 
fufficieiiily  calcined. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  thou^^h  cru 'e 
antimony  and  the  reguluj  yield  the  fame  calces,  ytt 
the  falcs  fcparated  in  wafhing  the  calces  are  very  dif- 
ferent. As  etude  antimony  contains  common  fulphur, 
the  acid  of  the  fulphur  unites  with  the  alkaline  b  ilis 
of  the  nitre,  and  the  refult  is  a  neutr.il  fait.  As  the 
reffuluj  contains  the  phlogiilir,  or  infl,imma!  Ic  prin- 
ciple, but  no  fuljjhur,  the  nitre  is  alkalifec!,  as  it  would 
be  by  charjoal  or  fuch  like  infl  ;mmable  bodie?,  and 
is  at  the  fame  time  rendered  mi)re  acrimonious  than 
the  common  alkaline  falts ;  probably  owin^  to  the 
calx  abforbin^  the  air  of  the  alkali.  If  only  equal 
part5  of  the  re.^uhis  and  nitre  be  employed,  ai\>i  the 
fire  kept  up  ilron<r  tor  an  hour  or  more,  the  f<i!t  will 
prove  more  cauftic  than  CTen  the  potential  cattllic  of 
the  (hops.  But  the  caullicity  of  the  fait  will  llill  be 
far  greater,  if,  inftead  of  the  fimple  regu'.us  of  anti- 
mony, the  martial  regulus  be  ufed. 

Kermes  mineral.   Suec. 

26j>  Take  of  crude  antimony,  powdered,  half  a  pound; 
fixed  vegetable  alkali,  two  j.-ounds  ;  boiling  water, 
eight  pounds.  Boil  them  together  in  an  iron  pot 
for  a  quarter  of  tin  hour,  continunily  ftirrin^  the 
mixture  with  an  ir(<n  fpatula,  an  1  (liter  as  fpeedily 
as  poflible  while  it  is  hot.  The  filtered  liquor,  fct 
in  cool  places,  will  foon  depolite  a  powder,  which 
mull  be  repeatedly  waftied,  firll  with  cold  and  af- 
terwards with  warm  water,  until  it  be  perfcftly  in- 
fipid. 

This  medicine  has  of  lite  been  greatly  efteerued  in 
France,  efpecially  under  the  names  of  Kermes  miniral, 
pu/vis  Ciirlhujiunui,  poudre  des  Ckartreaux,  Sec.  It  was 
originally  a  preparation  of  Glauber,  aiul  for  foir.e  time 
kept  a  great  fcciet,  till  at  length  the  French  king 
purchaled  the  preparation  from  M.  dc  la  Lij;erie,  for 
a  confjderable  fum,  and  communicated  it  to  the  pi'.blfc 
in  the  year  172c.  In  virtue,  it  is  not  different  from 
the  fulphurs  above-mentioned  ;  all  of  them  owe  their 
ef&cacy  to  a  part  of  the  regulus  of  the  antimony,  which 
the  alkaline  fait,  by  the  mediation  of  the  fulphur,  rea- 
ders folublr  in  welter. 

Chcmilis  Ere,  however,  divided  in  their  opinions  with 
refpeft  to  the  precifc  chemical  condition  of  the  regu- 
Wne  part  in  the  preparations  called  Itputa  of  antimony. 
Some  have  alLatd  ti:at  they  contain  not  a  psrticle  of 
alkaline  fait  :  it  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that  the  quan- 
tity and  condition  of  the  reguline  part  inuil  vjry  ac- 
cofding  to  the  different  proportions  ol  the  ingredients, 
the  time  ot  the  precipitation,  the  greater  or  kfs  de- 
gree of  caullicity  of  the  alkali  eniployeJ,  and  feverai 
other  circumilances.  At  bell,  the  whole  of  them  are 
liable  to  the  fame  uncettainiy  in  their  operation  as  the 
calces  of  antimony. 

Panacea  of  antimony. 
?7o      T»ke  of  antimony,  iii  ounces }  nitre,  two  ouncCB} 
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common   fa!t,    an   ounce  and  a  halT;    cTiarcoa!,   anP'ei:»r; 
ounce.     Reduce  them   into  a  fine  powicr,  and  put"; '"'^4 
the  mixture  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  by  half  a  lp"fn-^,'^f° 
ful  at  a  time,   continuing  the  fire  a  quarter   of  an  -.^-y-a 
hour  after  the  lail  injection  :  then  either  pour  the 
jnaner  into  a  cone,  or  let  it  cool  in  the  crucible  ; 
which  when  cold  muft  be  broken  to  get  it  out.     In 
the   bottom   will  be   found  a  quantity  of  regulus ; 
^bove  this  a  cciir.pnft  livcr-coloured  fubilance  ;  and 
on  the  top  a  more   fponi.'y  mafs  :  this  laft  is  to  be 
reitaccd   into  powder,  txlulco rated  with  water,  and 
dried,  when  it  appears  of  a  fine  poldtii  colour. 
This  preparation  is  fup;)of';d  to  have  been  the  b:;fis 
of  Lockyer's   pills,  wh'ch  were  formerly  a  celebriited 
purge.      Ten   grains   of  the    powder,  mixed   with   au 
ounce  of  white  fugar  candy,  and  made  up  into  a  ciafj 
with  mucilage  of  gum  tiag3';anth,  may  he  divided  into 
an  hundred   Imall  pills  ;  of  wiiich  one,   two,  or  three, 
taktn  at  a  time,  are  fiid  to  work  gently  by  llool  and 
vomit.     The  compaft  liver  coloured  fuhllance,  whicli 
lies  immediately  above  the  regulus,  operates  more  fe- 
verely.    TTiis  kft  appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  \\^- 
ture  with  the  ciocus  of  antimeny,  and  the  former  with 
the  golden  fulphur. 

Chap.  XI.    Preparations  offtlver. 

Nitrated filver.  L. 

Take  of  Giver,  one  ounce  ;  diluted  nitrous  acid,  four 
ounces.  DifToive  the  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid,  in  a 
glafs  veHel,  over  a  fand-heat  ;  then  evaporate  with 
an  bent  gently  raifed  :  afterwards  melt  the  refiduuni 
in  a  crucible,  that  it  may  be  poured  into  proper 
forms,  carefully  avoiding  too  great  a  heat. 

Salt  of  filver.,  commonly  called  Iwiar  cauflic.  E. 

Take  of  pureft  filver,  beat  into  plates,  and  cut  in  pieces,  27* 
four  ounces  ;  weak  nitrous  acid,  eight  ounces;  pureft 
water,  four  ounces.  Diuolvi  the  filver  in  a  phial  with 
a  gentle  liert,  and  evaporate  the  folution  to  drynefe. 
Thtnput  the  mafs  into  a  large  crucible,  and  apply  the 
heat,  at  firll  gently,  but  augment  it  by  degrees  till 
the  maft  flows  like  oil ;  then  pour  it  into  iron  mould;, 
previoufly  heated,  and  jr'e^fed  with  tallow. 
Thefe  proccfTes  do  not  differ  in  any  material  parti- 
cular. But  the  name  ^i  nitrated  Slver  is  pieferable  to 
the  more  indefinite  one  offj/t  ofji/ver. 

Strong  fprrit  of  nitre  will  diffolve  fomewhat  more 
than  half  its  weight  of  pure  filver;  and  the  weaker  oF 
the  aqu^fories,  formerly  defcribed,  proportionally  lefs, 
accorvling  to  their  quantity  of  pure  nitrous  acid.  Some- 
times this  fpirit  contains  a  portion  of  the  vitriolic  or 
marine  acids  ;  which,  however  minute,  renders  it  un- 
fit for  di(Folvi:g  this  metal,  and  flioidd  therefore  be 
carefully  feparaicd  before  the  folation  be  attempted. 
The  method  which  the  refiners  employ  for  examining 
the  purity  of  their  aquafoitio,  and  purifying  it  if  ne- 
ceflarv,  is  to  let  fall  into  it  a  few  diops  of  a  perfcA 
folution  of  filver  a!rc:\dy  made  :  if  the  liquor  remala 
clear,  and  grow  not  in  the  leall  tutbid  or  whitifh,  it  is 
fit  for  ufe  ;  othcrwife,  they  add  a  fmall  quantity  more 
of  the  folution,  which  immediately  turns  the  whole 
of  a  milky  white  colour  ;  the  mixture  being  then  fuf- 
ficred  to  rell  for  fome  time,  depofitesa  white  fcdimenl  j 

from  wticb  it  it  w»ril)-  decanted,  cKinmicd  aftclh,  and. 
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if  neth!  bf,  farther  purified  by  a  fredi  addition  of  the 
folution. 

The  filver  beit  into  thin  ph.iei,  as  direftcd  in  the 
fccond  of  the  above  proceffes,  needs  not  be  cut  in 
pieces  :  the  folution  wiO  i^o  on  the  more  fpeedily  if 
they  arc  only  turned  round  into  fpiral  circumvolution?, 
fo  as  to  be  conveniently  got  into  the  glafs,  with  care 
that  the  fevcral  furfaces  do  not  touch  each  other.  By 
this  management,  a  greater  extent  of  the  furface  is  cx- 
pofr.l  to  the  adion  of  the  menftruum,  tlian  when  the 
plates  arc  cut  in  pieces  and  laid  above  each  other, 
trood  aquafortis  will  ditTolve  about  half  its  welg.it  of 
filver  ,  and  it  is  not  advifable  to  ufe  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  n^ciillruum  than  is  fufficient  for  effe^luiii; 
the  folution,  for  all  the  furplus  mull  be  evaporated  in 
<l'e  fubfcquent  futiou. 

It  is  nccedary  to  employ  v^ry  pure  water  ;  for  if 
h;ird  water  were  ufed  in  this  procefs,  the  nitrous  acid 
would  fo.fdke  a  part  of  the  Plver  to  join  with  the  cal- 
careous earth  of  the  imperfetl  nitrous  felenite  ;  where- 
by a  part  of  the  filvcr  would  be  precipitated. 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  hold  five 
■or  fix  times  the  quantity  of  the  dry  matter ;  for  it 
bubbles  and  fwells  up  greatly,  and  is  confequently 
apt  to  run  over.  During  this  time,  alfo,  little  drojis 
are  now  and  then  fpurted  up,  whofe  caullicity  is  in- 
creafed  by  their  heat,  Egainft  which  the  operator  ought 
tberefote  to  be  on  his  guard.  The  lire  mull  be  kept 
inodtrale  till  this  ebullition  ceafes,  and  till  the  matter 
becomes  confiftent  in  the  heat  that  made  it  boil  be- 
fore :  then  quickly  increafe  the  fire  till  the  matter 
flows  thin  at  the  bottom  like  oil,  when  it  is  to  be  im- 
niediatel)'  poured  into  the  mould,  without  waiting  till 
the  fumes  ceafe  to  appear  ;  for  when  this  happens,  the 
preparation  proves  not  only  too  thick  to  run  freely  in- 
to the  mould,  but  likewife  lefs  corrofive  than  it  is  ex- 
pelled to  be. 

For  want  of  a  proper  iron  mould,  one  may  be  form- 
ed of  tempered  tobncco-pipe  clay,  not  too  moilf,  by 
making  in  a  lump  of  it,  with  a  fmooth  ftick  firll  grca- 
fed,  as  many  holes  as  there  is  occafion  far:  pour  the 
liquid  matter  into  thefc  cavities,  and  when  congealed 
take  it  out  by  breaking  the  mould.  Each  piece  is  to 
be  wiped  clean  from  the  greafe,  and  wrapt  up  in  foft 
dry  paper,  not  only  to  keep  the  air  from  afting  on 
them,  but  likewife  to  prevent  their  corroding  or  dif- 
colouring  the  fingers  in  handling. 

This  preparation  is  a  ftrong  cauflic  ;  and  is  fre- 
quently employed  as  fuch  for  confuming  warts  and 
other  flefhy  excrefcenccs,  keeping  down  fungous  flefh 
in  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  other  fimilar  ufes.  It  is 
rarely  applied  where  a  deep  efchar  it  required,  as  in 
the  laying  open  of  impofthumations  and  tumors ;  for 
the  quantity  necefTary  for  thefe  purpofes,  liquefying 
by  the  moifture  of  the  Ikln,  fpreads  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  it  is  Intended  to  operate. 

77if  /unar  pill:. 

DifToUe  pure  filver  in  aquafortis,  as  in  the  foregoing 
procefs;  and  after  due  evaporation,  fct  the  llquer 
afide  to  cryftallize.  Let  the  cryftals  be  again  dif- 
fulved  in  common  water,  and  mixed  with  a  folution 
of  equal  their  weight  of  nitre.  Evaporate  this  mix- 
ture to  drynefa,  and  continue  the  esficcation  with  a 
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gentle  beat,  keeping  the  matter  conftantly  ftirting  I'rcpara- 
tiil  no  ff.ore  fumes  arife.  c""'!Sf.  - 

Here  it    is  uecefiary   to  continue  the  fire  till  the^jg^j''     "  ' 
fumes  entirely  c;ale,  as  more  of  tlie  acid  Is  required  to  % 

be  difTipated  than  in  the  preceding  proctls.  The  pre- 
paration is,  nevcrthelds,  in  talle  very  (harp,  intcufcly 
bitter  and  uaufeoui :  applied  to  ulcers,  it  afti  as  a 
cautUc,  but  it  is  much  milder  than  the  foregoing. 
Bocrhaave,  Boyle,  and  others,  commend  ii  highW  in  ^ 

hydropic   cafes.       The   former   aifuies  us,    that   two  ^ 

grains  of  it  made  Into  a  pill  with  crumb  of  bread  and 
a  little  fugar,  and  taken  on  an  empty  llomach  (I'omc 
warm  water,  fweetened  with  honey,  bcinif  drank  im- 
mediately afttr),  purge  gently  witJiout  griping,  and 
bring  away  a  large  quantity  of  water,  almoll  without 
the  patlent'a  pereeivmg  it  :  that  it  kills  wornos,  and 
cures  many  invctciate  ulcerous  diforders.  He  ncvtr- 
thelcfs  cautions  a^aiiift  uling  it  too  freely,  or  in  too 
large  a  dofe  ;  nnd  olilerves,  that  it  always  proves  cur- 
rofive  and  weakening,  efpccially  to  the  llomach, 

Cii4P.  XII.     Preparations  of  iron. 
/Immomacal  iron.     L. 


Take  of  iron  filings,  one  pound  ;  fal  ammoniac,  two 
pounds.  Mix,  and  fublime.  What  remains  at  the 
liottom  of  the  veiTel  mix  by  rubbing  together  with 
the  fublimed  matter,  and  again  fublime. 

Martial Jljwcrs,  commonly  called  Ens  Ventris.  E. 

Take  of  colcothar  of  martial  vitriol,  wafhed  and  well 
dried  ;  fal  ammoniac,  equal  weights.  Having  mix- 
ed them  well,  fublime. 

Though  the  mode  of  preparation  direfted  by  the 
two  colleges  is  here  difierent,  yet  the  preparation  is 
fundamentally  the  fame  ;  and  it  Is  perhaps  dIfHcult  to 
fay  wkich  mode  of  preparation  is  to  be  preferred  as 
the  eafieft  and  bed. 

The  name  of  ens  feneris  has  by  fonie  been  very  im- 
properly applied  to  this  preparation,  as  it  contains  not 
a  particle  of  copper.  The  proper  ens  ventris  is  pre- 
pared from  the  blue  vitriol ;  but,  as  we  (hall  foon 
fee.  Is  often  not  materially  different  from  the  martial 
Jloivert. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  procefs  depends  principally  on 
the  fire  being  hadily  ralfed,  that  the  fal  ammoniac  may 
not  fublime  before  the  heat  be  fufficient  to  enable  it 
to  carry  up  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  Iron.  Hence 
glafs  velTeli  are  not  fo  proper  as  earthen  or  iron  ones  : 
for  when  the  former  are  ufed,  the  fire  cannot  be  raifed 
quickly  enough,  without  tndangering  the  breaking  of 
them.  The  moll  convenient  vefTel  Is  an  Iron  pot ; 
to  which  may  be  luted  an  inverted  earthen  jar,  having 
a  fmall  hole  In  its  bottom  to  fufFer  the  eladic  vapours, 
which  aiife  during  the  operation,  to  efcape.  It  is  of 
advantage  to  thoroughly  mix  the  Ingredients  together, 
molilen  them  with  a  little  water,  and  then  gently  dry 
them  ;  and  to  repeat  the  pulverization,  hume^lation, 
and  exficcatlon,  two  or  three  times,  or  oftener.  If  this 
method  be  followed,  the  fal  ammoniac  may  be  increafed 
to  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  iron,  or  farther  ; 
and  a  Angle  fubllmation  will  often  be  fufficient  to  raife 
flowers  of  a  very  deep  orange  colour. 

This  preparation  it  fuppofed  to  be  highly  aperient 

and 
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and  attenuating  ;  though  no  Otherwife  fo  than  the  rtil 
of  the  chalybe.ites,  or  at  mofl  only  by  virtue  of  the 
faline  matter  joined  to  the  iron.  It  has  been  found  of 
fervice  in  hyfttricil  and  hypiKhondriacal  csfes,  and 
in  diftempers  proceeding  from  a  laxity  and  weaknefs  of 
the  folids,  as  the  riokcti.  It  may  be  conveniently  ta- 
ken in  the  form  of  a  bolu?,  from  two  or  three  eraing 
to  ten  :  it  is  naufeuns  ifi  a  liqiiid  form  (unlefs  in  fpi- 
riluoua  tincture  1  ;  and  occafiims  pills  to  fwell  and 
crumble,  except  fuch  as  are  ma  le  of  the  gums. 

Rujl  of  iron.      L. 

Take  of  iron-filings,  one  pomul  ;  exnofe  them  to  the 
air,  ofttn  moiftening  them  with  water,  until  they  he 
corroded  into  rull  ;  then  po'.vrirr  thcin  in  an  iroti 
itiortar,  and  walh  off  with  diftilled  water  the  very 
tine  powder.  But  the  remainder,  which  cannot  by 
moderate  rubbi»j;  be  reduced  into  a  powder  cap>ble 
of  being  eafrly  wa(hei  off,  mull  be  moifteneJ,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  for  a  longer  time,  and  aij^ain  pow- 
dered and  walhed  as  before.  Let  the  wl(hed  pow- 
der be  dried. 

RuJl  of  iron,  commonly  called  prepared  irmJUings.     E. 

Set  purified  filings  of  iron  in  a  moift  place,  that  they 
may  turn  to  ruft,  which  is  to  be  ground  into  an  im- 
palpable powder. 

The  cleanfing  of  Iron  filings  by  means  of  a  magnet 
is  very  tedious,  and  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as  might 
be  expeded  ;  for  if  thtv  be  rufty,  they  will  not  be  at- 
traded  by  it,  or  nit  fuffi-ciently  :  nor  will  they  by  this 
means  be  entirely  freed  from  brafs,  copper,  or  other 
metallic  fiibilances  which  may  adhere  to  them.  It 
appears  from  thi.-  e.xpcriments  of  Henckel,  that  if  iron 
be  mixed  by  fufion  with  even  its  own  weight  of  any 
of  the  other  metalf,  regulus  of  antimony  alone  except- 
ed, the  compound  will  be  vigoroufly  attrafted  by  the 
loadftone.  The  ruft  of  iron  is  to  be  procured  at  a 
moderate  rate  from  the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from  any 
impurities,  except  fuch  as  may  be  walhed  off  by  wa- 
ter 

The  ruft  of  iron  is  preferable  as  a  medicine  to  the 
calces  or  croci,  made  by  a  ftrong  fire.  Hoffman  re- 
lates, that  he  hat  frequently  given  it  with  remarkable 
fuecefs  in  obftinate  chlorotic  cafes  accompanied  with 
exceffivc  headachs  and  other  violent  fymjitoms  ;  and 
that  he  ufually  joined  with  it  pimpinella,  arum  root, 
and  lalt  of  tartar,  with  a  little  cinnamon  and  fugar. 
The  dofe  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to  twenty  or  thir- 
ty. Some  have  gone  as  f-r  as  a  dram  :  but  all  the  pre- 
parations of  this  metal  anfwer  beft  in  fmall  dofes,  which 
fhould  rather  be  often  repeated  than  enlarged. 

TnrtarizeJ  iron.  L. 
Take  of  filings  of  iron,  one  pound  ;  powdered  cryftali 
of  tartar,  two  pounds.  Mix  them  with  diftilled  wa- 
ter into  a  thick  palle.  Expofe  it  to  the  air  in  an 
open  earthen  veffel  for  eight  days ;  then  grind  the 
matter,  dried  in  a  Jtith  o.'  fand,  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der. 

Thii  is  an  ufrful  preptratinn  of  iron,  in  which  that 
metd  is  chiefly  brought  to  a  faline  ftaie  hj  means  of 
the  cream  of  tartar.  It  his  now  for  the  fii:i  time  a 
place  in  the  London  phannncopaia ;  but  it  bad  before 


been  introduced  'nto  fome  of  the  foreign  ones,  parti- Pfetara- 
cularly  the  pharmacopoeia  Genevcnfif ,  under  the  title  p^^  *'(j. 
of  mars  tart ar'tfatus  ;  and  indeed   it  is  almoft  precifely  ,;(,„,. 
the  fame  with  the  mars  folubilis  of  the  old  editions  of  —    v       ' 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacoposia. 

Vitriolated  iron.      L. 


Take  of  filings  of  iron,  vitriolic  acid,  each  eight 
ounces  ;  diflilled  water,  three  pints.  Mix  them  in 
a  glafs  veffel;  and  when  the  effervefcence  has  ceafed, 
place  the  mixture  for  fome  time  upon  hot  fand  ; 
then  pour  off  the  liquor,  ftrainin.;  it  through  paper; 
auJ  after  due  exhnlation  fet  it  afidc  to  cryftallize. 

Vitriol  of  iron,  or  fait  o)  fled.      E. 

Take  of  puriiied  filings  of  iron,  fix  ouncer  ;  vitriolic 
acid,  eight  ounces  ;  water,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  ;  and  when  the  effervefcence  ceafes,  let 
the  mixture  Hand  for  fome  time  upon  warm  fand ; 
then  Ifrain  the  liquor  through  payer,  and  after  due 
evaporation  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 
During  the  diffolution  of  the  iron  an  elaftic  vapour 
rifes,  which  on  the  approach  of  flame  catches  fire  and 
exploilea,  fo  as  fometirnes  to  burfl  the  veffel.     To  thii 
particular  therefore  the  operator  ought  to  have  due  re- 
gard. _ 

This  vapour  is  alfo  noxious  to  animal  life.  It  I3 
the  inflammable  air  of  Dr  Prieflley. 

The  chemifls  are  fcldom  at  the  trouble  of  preparing 
this  fait  according  to  the  direftions  above  given  ;  but 
in  its  ftead  fubftitute  common  green  vitriol,  purified 
by  folution  In  water,  filtration,  and  cryftallization. 
l^ie  only  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  the  com- 
mon vitriol  contains  fomewhat  more  metal  fn  propor- 
tion to  tiie  acid  :  and  hence  in  keeping,  its  green  co- 
lour is  much  fooner  debafed  by  a  rufty  brownifh  c»ft. 
The  fuperfluout  quantity  of  metal  may  be  eafily  fepa- 
rated,  by  fuffering  the  folution  of  the  vitriol  to  ftand 
for  fome  time  in  a  cold  phce.  when  a  brownifti  yellow 
ochery  fediment  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  or  it  may  be 
perfectly  diffolved,  and  kept  fufpended  by  a  fuitable 
addition  of  oil  of  vitriol.  If  the  vitrjol  be  fufpeded 
to  contain  any  cupreous  matter,  which  the  common 
Englifh  vitriol  feldom  does,  though  almoft  all  the  fo- 
reign vitriols  do,  the  addition  of  fome  1  right  iron  wire 
to  the  folution  will  both  difcover,  and  effcduaJly  fepa- 
rate,  that  metal :  for  the  acid  quits  the  copper  to  dif- 
folve  a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  iron  ;  and  the 
copper,  in  its  feparation  from  the  acid,  adhe;^cs  to  the 
undiffolvc-d  iron,  and  forms  a  f7;i;i  of  a  true  copper  co- 
lour on  its  furface.  Even  a  vitriol  of  pure  copper 
may,  on  this  principle,  be  converted  into  a  pure  vitriol 
of  iron. 

But  though  the  vitriolic  acid  appears  In  this  opera- 
lion  to  have  fo  much  flrongcr  a  difpofillon  to  unite 
with  iron  than  with  copper,  that  it  totally  rejeds  the 
latter  when  the  former  ia  prefentcd  to  it  ;  the  operator 
may  ncverthelcfs  give  a  dangerous  imiregnation  of 
copper  to  the  purelt  and  muft  faturated  folution  of  Iron 
in  the  vitriolic  acid,  by  the  ufc  of  copper  vcffels.  If 
the  martial  folution  be  boiled  in  a  copper  vtffel,  it 
ne\tr  fails  to  diffolve  a  part  of  the  copper,  diftinguilh- 
able  by  its  giving  a  cupreous  llain  to  a  piece  of  bright 
iron  immerfcd  in  it.     By  the  addition  of  the  iron,  the 
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copper  It  fcparated  ;  by  toHirg  it  aeain  withoot  iron, 
more  of  the  copper  h  dilTilvcd  ;  and  this  may  in  like 
manner  be  feparatci  by  adiliug  more  iron. 
— >— '  The  fait  of  fleel  is  one  of  tbe  mod  efficacious  pre- 
parations of  tliis  metal;  and  not  uiifrequenily  made  ufe 
of  in  cachcftic:  and  chiototic  cafei,  tor  exciting  the 
■uterine  purgations,  ftrenjrtheninjr  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
cera,  and  deftroying  worms.  It  miy  be  conveniently 
tiikcn  in  a  liquid  form,  largely  diluted  wiih  water : 
Boerhaave  direds  it  to  be  diiroWed  in  an  hundred 
lin;ie»  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  foljtion  to  be  ta- 
ken in  the  dofe  of  twelve  nuncee  on  an  empty  ftomach, 
walking  geiitly  aftet  it.  Thus  managed,  he  fays,  it 
opens  the  body,  proves  diuretic,  kills  and  expels  worms, 
tinges  the  excrements  black,  or  forms  them  into  a 
matter  like  clay,  ftrengthens  the  fibres,  and  thus  cures 
many  different  diftenipers.  The  quantity  of  vitriol  in 
the  above  dofe  of  the  folution  is  fifty-feven  grains  and 
a  half;  but  in  common  praftice,  fuch  large  dofes  of 
this  ftron^  chalybeate  are  never  ventured  on.  Four  or 
five  grains,  and  in  many  cafes  half  a  grain,  are  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  intention  in  which  chalybeate  medicines 
sre  given.  Very  dilute  folution^,  as  that  of  a  Train 
of  the  fait  in  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  ufed  as  fucce- 
danea  to  the  natural  chalybeate  waters,  and  will  in 
many  cafes  produce  fimilar  efFcfts. 

Cokothar  of  tjitriol.     Z. 

s8o  Let  calcined  vitriolbe  urged  with  a  violent  fire  till  it 
becomes  of  a  very  red  colour. 

In  this  preparation,  the  iron  which  hal  been  brought 
to  a  filine  ftate  by  means  of  the  .icid  of  vitriol,  is 
again  deprived  of  that  acid  by  the  aAion  of  fite.  It 
maybe  confidered  therefore  as  difft-rngin  nothing  from 
the  refiduum  which  remains  in  the  retort,  when  vitri- 
olic acid  is  diftilled  from  martial  vitriol.  The  colco- 
thar  is  very  rarely  employed  by  itfelf  for  medical  pur- 
pofes  ;  but  it  is  ufed  in  the  prep-!ration  of  fome  other 
chalybeate?,  particularly  the  martial  flowers,  when  pre- 
pared according  to  the  method  direfteJ  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college. 

Martial  tcthiops.      Gen. 

•Si  Take  of  the  ruft  of  iron,  at  much  as  you  pleafe;  olive 
oil,  a  fufEcient  quantity  to  make  it  into  a  pafte. 
Let  this  be  dillilled  in  a  retort  by  a  ftrong  fire  to 
cirynefs.  Keep  the  reiiduum  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der in  a  clofe  velTel. 

An  article  und«r  this  name  liad  formerly  a  place  in 
fome  ef  the  old  pharmacopoeias,  and  is  defcribed  by 
Lemery  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy;  but 
it  was  formed  by  a  tedious  procefs,  continued  for  fe- 
yeral  months  by  the  aid  of  water.  Here  the  procefs 
)8  much  ihorter,  and  is  fuppofed  to  give  nearly  the 
fame  produdt.  Some  have  recommended  it,  on  the 
fuppofuion  that  the  iron  is  here  obtained  in  a  very 
fubtile  ftate  ;  but  it  is  not  in  general  fuppofed  to  have 
any  advantage  over  the  other  more  common  chaly- 
beates. 

Opening  and  aftritigeni  erocut  of  iron, 

^2  Thefe  are  prepared  by  mixing  iron  filings  with  twice 

their  weight  of  powdered  fulphur,  deflagrating  in  a 
red-hot  crucible  ;  and  in  the  one  cafe  keeping  the 
preparation  over  the  fire  till  it  affumcB  a  red  colour ; 


in  the  other,  by  reverberating  It  for  a  long  time  In  thcft'er^ri- 
moft  extreme  degree  of  heat.  """» »n<l 

Preparations  under  thefe  names  flill  retain  a  place  j""^'"' 
in  r»ne  of  the  foreign  phaimacopoeias,  but  they  are  -  "  „ 
varioufly  prepared.  They  may,  however,  be  confi- 
dered as  poirefling  the  fame  medical  powers  :  and  al- 
though the  preparations  mentioned  akove  probably 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  virtues,  yet  that  diffe- 
rence is  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  is  imported  by  the 
titles  by  which  they  are  ufually  difVinguifhcd.  For  all 
the  prepr.rations  of  iron  probably  *A  by  an  allringent 
quslity  ;  arid  that  which  is  above  denominated  the 
a/lringeni  crocus  has  probably  leaft  effeft  in  that  way. 
At  one  period,  thefe  preparations  were  not  unfre- 
quently  in  ufe  ;  and  they  were  given  in  the  form  of 
bolus,  eleduary,  or  pill,  from  a  few  gr-iins  to  a  fcrupit; 
but  among  us  they  are  at  prcfcnt  fo  little  in  ufe  as  to 
have  no  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 


Chap.  XIII.    Preparations  of  Mercury. 

Wf  have  already  treated  of  mercury  in  various  parts 
of  our  work  as  we  found  occafion,  and  what  we  have 
already  difculTed  it  is  unneceffary  to  repeat.  See  Mer- 
cury, CHEMisTRY-/n(/ir*,  Materia  Medica.  p.  6i;3. 
Metallurgy,  andQuiCKSiLVER  On  the  whole, it  ap- 
pears evident  that  there  is  no  article  which  has  been  em- 
ployed for  medical  purpofes  in  a  greater  variety  of  forms. 
The  colleges  of  London  and  Edinbutgh  have  admitted 
into  their  pharmacopoeias  only  a  few  of  thefe;  but  from 
the  felettion  they  have  made,  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  every  ufeful  pnrpofe  for  which  mercury  has  been 
employed  may  be  anfwered  ;  and  thefe  purpofes  are 
both  numerous  and  conliderable.  For  it  if  at  leaft 
very  generally  allowed  among  intelligent  pradtitionera, 
that  there  are  few  articles  kept  in  the  fliops  of  our 
apothecaries  which  can  be  confidered  as  fo  extenfively 
ufeful. 

Mercury  or  quickfilver,  in  its  crude  ftate,  is  a  pon- 
derous metahic  fluid,  totally  volatile  in  a  ftrong  fire, 
and  calcinable  by  a  weaker  one  (though  v^ry  difficult- 
ly) into  a  red  powdery  fubftance.  It  diffolvcs  in  the 
nitrou.?  acid,  is  corroded  by  the  vitriolic,  but  not  afted 
on  by  the  marine  in  its  liquid  ftate  :  it  neverthelcfs 
may  be  combined  with  this  laft  fliilfuliy  applied  in  the 
form  of  fume.  Quickfilvcr  unites  by  trituration  with 
earthy,  uniSluous,  refinous,  and  other  fimilar  fiibftances, 
fo  as  to  lofe  its  fluidity  :  tiitur.ited  with  fulphur,  it 
forms  a  black  maft,  which  by  fublimation  changes  in- 
to a  beavitiful  red  one. 

For  the  general  virtuesjof  the  mercurial  preparations, 
fee  fome  of  the  articles  aHove  referred  to.and  Medicine. 
Herejwe  fhall  only  obferve,  that  while  In  certain  circum- 
ftancea  they  aft  at  ftimnlants,  and  even  as  corrofives,  to 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  apphed;  under  a  different 
management,  when  introduced  into  the  habit,  they 
feem  to  forward  circulation  through  even  the  fmalleft 
and  meft  remote  veffels  of  the  body  ;  and  may  be  fo 
managed  as  to  promote  all  the  excretions.  But  while 
they  thus  operate  as  a  powerful  ftlmulus  to  the  fangui- 
ferous,  and  probably  alfo  to  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  they 
feem  to  exert  but  little  influence  on  the  nervous  fy- 
ftem. By  this  means  they  prove  eminently  ferviceable 
in  fome  inveterate  chronical  diforders,  proceeding  frora 
obftinaie  obftrudiione  of  the  glaads.     Crude  mercury 
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has  no  efFfft  this  way.  Refolved  into  fume,  or  di- 
vided into  minute-  particles,  anil  prevented  from  re- 
uniting by  the  interpofition  of  other  fubftances,  it  epe- 
j  rate?  very  powerfully,  unlefs  the  diviriinjr  body  be 
fulphur,  which  leftrains  its  aftion.  Combined  with  a 
fmnll  quantity  of  the  mineral  acids,  it  afts  effertually, 
though  in  general  mildly";  with  a  larger,  it  proves 
violently  corrofive. 

Purified  quicljilver.     L. 

Take  of  quickfilvtr,  filing?  of  iron,  each  four  pounds. 

Rub  them  together,  and  diflil  from  an  iron  vtffel. 

As  in  the  diftillation  of  quickfilver  glafs  retorts  are 
very  liable  to  be  broken,  an  iron  one  is  herewith  pro- 
priety tlireftej  :  and  by  the  addition  of  the  filings  of 
iron,  matters  which  might  otherwife  arife  with  the 
quickfilver  will  be  more  apt  to  be  detained  in  the  re- 
tort. But  ftill  this  happens  fo  readily,  even  merely 
with  that  dei;ree  of  heat  which  is  nect ffai-y  to  elevate 
the  mercury,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  much 
aJvanlage  be  obtained  from  this  proctfa  ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  has  now  no  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the 
Edinburgh  college. 

Acetated  qu'tclJUver.     L. 

Take  of  puiified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ;  diluted  ni- 
trous acid,  two  pounds  ;  water  of  kali,  as  much  ni 
ii  fufficient.  Mix  the  quickfifver  with  the  acid  in 
a  glafs  vcffcl,  and  difTolve  it  in  a  fami-bath  ;  then 
drop  in  by  degrees  the  water  of  kali,  that  the  calx 
of  quickfilver  may  de  precipitated;  walh  this  calx 
with  pK-nty  of  diflilled  water,  and  dry  it  with  a 
gentle  heat.  Thefe  things  being  done,  take  of  the 
calx  of  quickfilver,  above  defcribed,  one  pound  ;  a- 
retous  acid,  as  much  as  is  necefTary  to  difTolve  the 
calx.  Mix  them  in  a  glafs  veiTcl  ;  and  the  folution 
being  completed,  flrain  it  throukjh  paper;  then  eva- 
porate it  till  a  pellicle  appears,  and  fct  it  afide  to 
cryftallize.  Keep  thefe  cryftals  in  a  vefTel  clofe 
flopped. 

Of  all  the  faline  preparations  of  mercury,  it  has 
long  been  the  opinion  of  the  bed  chemifts,  that  thofe 
in  which  it  was  !)r()ught  to  .i  faline  form,  liy  means  of 
acetous  acid,  would  be  the  mikltft  ;  and  fuch  a  prepa- 
ration was  conjeAured  to  be  the  bafis  of  a  ceUbratrd 
pill,  prepared  anl  fold  by  Mr  Keyfer.  It  was,  how- 
ever, found  to  be  a  veiy  difficult  matter  to  imitnte  his 
pill,  or  to  obtain  a  combination  of  mercury  vith  the 
acetous  acid  :  but  not  loni;  fince,  the  procefs  for  pre- 
p.  rinp  thefe  pills  was  puhlilhed  by  authority  at  Paris, 
after  being  purchafcd  by  the  French  king.  'I'he  pro- 
cefs here  dcfcril.ed  though  in  fome  paiiiculars  much 
Icfs  cpcrofe  than  that  of  Mr  Keyfer,  yet  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  it,  and  furnilhes  us  »ith  the  mildelt  of  the 
faline  mercurials. 

Calcined  quickjilver.      L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ;  expofe  the 
quickfilver  in  a  flat  bottomed  glals  cucurbit,  to  an 
heat  of  about  600  degrees  in  a  fand-bath,  till  it  be- 
comes a  red  powder. 

This  preparation  may  now  be  made  in  a  (hortertimc 
than  by  the   frocefs   formerly  dircd^ed    in   the    Lon- 
don pharmacopcci^  which  in  general  requited  fevcral 
months :  for  the  accefs  of  air,  without  which  calcina- 
Vot.  XIV.  Pan  I. 
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tion  cannot  be   performed,  wras  then  very  mticli  ex- T»''eparri- 
cluded.     Still,  however,  the  procefs  is  a  tedious  one, '1°'"  ^"V' 
^nd  might  perhap?  be  improved.      A  veffcl   might  bejin^, 
fo  contrived,  as   to  occafion  a  continual  flux  of  air  «_—,—— 
over  the  fnrface  of  the  mercury. 

This  pieparation  is  highly  cfteeraed  in  venereal 
cafes,  and  fuppofe.l  to  be  the  mod  efficacious  and  cer- 
tain of  all  the  nicrcnrlaU.  It  may  be  advantageoufly 
given  in  conjunftion  with  opiates:  a  bolus  or  pill,  con- 
taining from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  this  c.ilx, 
and  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  or  tt.ore  of  opium,  with 
the  addition  of  fome  warm  aromatic  ingredient,  may 
be  taken  every  night.  Thus  mamged,  it  aAs  mildly, 
though  powerfully,  as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic: 
given  by  itfelf  in  larger  dofes,  as  four  or  five  grains,  it 
proves  a  rough  emetic  and  cathartic. 

AJI}-colourtd  po<tviler  of  mercury.     E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  weak  nitrous  acid,  equal  weights.  jSli 
Mix  them  fo  as  to  difTolve  the  quickfilver  ;  dilute 
the  folution  with  pure  water,  and  add  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  feparate  the 
mercury  perfectly  from  the  acid  ;  then  walh  the 
powder  in  pure  water,  and  dry  it. 

In  this  procefs  tiie  mercurial  nitre  is  decampofed  ; 
the  precipitate,  therefore,  is  a  calx  of  mtrcury,  and  the 
clear  liquor  a  folution  of  nitrous  ammoniac.  From 
the  grfat  attratfion  which  the  nitrous  acid  has  for 
pldogilton,  or  from  its  ready  difpofition  to  part  with 
pure  air,  the  precipitates  of  mercurv  from  its  folution 
in  this  acid  are  more  completely  in  the  flate  of  a  calx 
than  thofe  from  any  other  menftruum.  There  are, 
however,  feveral  niceties  to  be  obferved  in  condu£ting 
this  proctfs.  If  we  employ  too  fmall  a  proportion  of 
aciJ,  and  affill  the  folution  by  heat,  the  folution  will 
contain  an  excefs  of  calx  capable  of  being  feparated  by 
the  water;  ad  the  whole  precipitate  from  fuch  a  fo- 
lution would  be  of  a  white  colour.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  employ  too  large  a  proportion  of  acid,  the 
mercury  is  then  fo  far  calcined  as  to  be  capable  of 
bein^  diffolved  by  the  volatile  alkali  ;  and  this  might 
happen  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  fhould  be  fuper- 
abundant  to  the  neutralization  of  the  acid.  The  ufe 
of  the  water  is  to  difTolve  the  nitrous  ammoniac  as  fafl 
as  it  is  formed,  and  thereby  prevent  it  from  falling 
down  anii  mixing  with  the  precipitate.  It  is  necefTa- 
ry to  en-ploy  the  pnrell  w;<tcr.  If  fuch  (  e  ufed  as 
contains  a  nitrous  fclenite,  not  only  a  part  of  the  mer- 
cury may  be  precipitated  by  the  bafe  of  the  ftlcnite, 
but  this  lall  might  aUo  be  depofitcd  by  the  fuccecding 
addition  tl  the  alkali. 

'1  he  afli  coloured  powder  of  mercury  has  of  late 
years  been  much  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  venereal  af- 
fections. It  w  -sfirll  propoftd  by  DrStunders  to  be  made 
by  precipitating  the  mercury  from  calomel,  as  the  belt 
fubflitute  for  the  tedious  and  expenfive  procefs  of  the 
precipitate  per  /<■,  and  of  the  grey  po>vder  produced  by 
triturc  with  gum  arable.  From  the  tellimony  of  Dr 
Home,  and  fevcral  other  pniflitloners,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  very  valuable  preparation  of  mer- 
cury. It  may  be  gi»en  in  a  bolus  or  wafer,  in  the 
quantity  of  from  one  to  fix  or  feven  grains  :  the  dofe 
being  gradually  iiictealVd  according  to  \\a  effects  upon 
the  pcifoQ. 
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^'ickjilver  wth  chali,.    L. 
CompoC-    rj,^^  ^^  purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces  ;  powdered 

.        ,      chalk,   five   ounces.     Rub  them   together  until  the 

283  fijlobiiles  dii'appear. 

In  this  preparation,  as  well  as  the  two  foimcr,  we 
have  alfo  the  merriiry  in  a  Hate  of  calx  ;  but  in  place 
of  being  brought  to  that  ilate  by  the  aid  of  fire  or  of 
acids,  what  may  here  be  confidcrcd  as  calcination  iu 
c'ffecifd  by  triture. 

This  prepsration  ha.1  no  place  in  the  former  edi- 
tions of  the  London  pharmacopceia.  A  preparation 
nearly  fimilar  indeed,  under  the  title  of  mercurius  alkati- 
falus,  in  which  crabs  eyes  were  employed  inltead  of 
chalk,  ha  !  a  place  in  the  old  editions  of  the  Edinburirh 
pharniacopreia,  but  was  rcjefted  from  the  edition  ot 
1744,  iiui  has  never  ag;iin  been  reltored.  One  icafon 
for  lejeding  it  was  its  being  liable  to  grofs  abiife  in 
the  preparation,  by  the  addition  of  fome  intermedium, 
facilitating  the  union  of  mercury  with  the  abforbent 
earth,  but  diminiihing  or  altering  its  power.  The 
prefent  prepatation  is  liable  to  the  fame  objedinn. 
Some,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  when  duly  pre- 
pared, it  is  an  ufeful  alterative.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  the  abforbent  earth,  by  deflroying 
acid  in  the  alimentary  canal,  will  diminiih  the  adkivity 
of  the  mercurial  calx. 

Mur'mted  quicljtlver.     L. 

285  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  vitriolic  acid,  each  two 
pounds  ;  dried  fea-falt,  three  poimds  and  an  half. 
Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  acid  in  a  glafs  veficl, 
and  boil  in  a  fand  heat  until  the  matter  be  dried. 
Mix  it,  when  cold,  with  the  fea-falt,  in  a  glafs  vef- 
fel ;  then  fu'lime  in  a  glafs  cucurbit,  with  a  heat 
gradually  raifed.  Laftly,  let  the  fubUmed  matter  be 
feparaicd  from  the  fcoriae. 

Sublimate  corrofive  mercury,     £. 

400       Take    of  quickfilver,    weak  nitrous   acid,  each    four 
ounces  ;  calcined  fea-falt,  calcined  vitriol,  of  each 
five  ounces.     Diflolve  the  quickfilver  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  and  evaporate  the  folution  to  a  white  and  tho- 
roughly dry  mafs  :  then  add  the  fea-falt  and  vitiiol. 
Having  ground  and  mixed  them  well  together,  put 
the  whole  into  a  phial,  one  half  of  which  they  ought 
to  fill ;  then  fublime  in  fand,  firft  with  a  gentle,  but 
afterwards  with  an  increafed,  heat. 
The  fublimate  prepared  by  either  of  thefe  methods 
IS  the  fame,  they  both   confift  only  of  mercury  and 
the  acid  of  the  fea-falt  united  together.     In  the  pro- 
cefs  direfted  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  the  materials 
being  mixed  and  expofed  to  the  fire,  firft  the  vitriol 
parts  with   its  acid,   which,   dillodging  thofe  of  the 
nitre  and  marine  fait,  takes  their  place.     The  marine 
acid,  refolved  into  fume   and  affilted  by  the  nitrous, 
difTolves  the  mercury,  now  alfo  ftrongly  heated.     This 
acid,  though   it  very  difficultly  afts  on  mercury,  yet 
when  thus   once  united  with  it,   is  more   flrongly  re- 
tained thereby  than  any  other  acid.     The  nitrous  fpi- 
rit,  therefore,  having  nothing  to  retain  it  (for  its  own 
feafis  and  that  of  the  fea-falt  are  both  occupied  by  the 
vitriolic,  and  that  which  the  vitriolic  forfook  to  unite 
with  thefe,  is  now  fcarcely  combinable  with  it),  arifes; 
leaving  the  mercury  and  marine  acid  to  fublime  toge- 
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ther  when  the  heat  (hall  be  ftrotig  enough  to  elevate  i''<-;'; 
them.  Some  fmall  portion  of  the  marine  fpiric  arifes'l,""' 
along  with  tlie  nitrous:  and  lience  this  compoun.1  acidj^' ^^ 
has  been  ufually  employed  indcad  of  the  compoxmd aqua-  w— 
fortis,  to  which  it  is  fimilar,  for  making  the  red  cor- 
rofive. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  vitriol,  and  the  bafc-s 
of  the  nitre  and  fta-falt,  are  of  no  farther  ufc  in  this 
procefs,  than  as  convenient  intermediums  for  facilita- 
ting the  union  of  the  mercury  with  the  marine  acid». 
They  likewife  ferve  to  afford  a  lupvort  for  the  fub- 
limate to  relt  upon,  which  thus  alTames  the  form  of  a 
placenta  or  cake. 

The  procefs,  however,  now  adopted  by  the  London 
college,  is  a  better  and  more  fimple  one.  There  the 
mercury,  corroded  by  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  white 
mafs,  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  fea- 
falt,  and  fet  to  fublime  ;  the  vitriolic  aciJ  quits  the 
mercury  to  unite  with  the  bafis  of  the  fea  fait ;  and 
the  acid  of  the  fta-falt,  now  fet  at  libcrcy,  unites  with 
the  mercury,  and  fublimes  with  it  into  the  compound 
required.  The  difcovery  of  this  method  is  generally- 
attributed  to  Bouktuc  ;  though  it  is  found  alfo  in 
Kimckel's  Lahoralorium  Chymkum,  When  the  pro- 
cefs is  condufled  in  this  way,  the  refiduous  matter  is  a 
pure  Glauber's  fait,  and  the  fublimate  is  a'fo  free  of 
ferruginous  matter;  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  which 
is  very  generally  carried  up  along  with  the  mercury 
when  vitriol  of  iron  is  employed.  Boulduc's  method 
has  therefore  the  advantage  in  this,  that  the  proportion 
of  mercury  in  a  given  quantity  of  fublimate  muft  be 
lefs  liable  to  variation. 

If  the  mercury  be  corroded  by  the  nitrous  acid  in- 
ftead  of  the  vitriolic,  the  event  will  be  the  fa-ne  ;  that 
acid  equally  quitting  the  mercury,  and  fetting  loofe  the 
marine;  and  the  fublimate  made  by  this  method  is  the 
fame  with  the  foregoing  ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  fixed 
matter  is  fmaller,  it  more  difficultly  afTumes  the  form 
of  a  cake.  It  requires  indeed  fome  llcill  in  the  ope- 
rator to  give  it  this  appearance  when  either  procefa  Is 
followed.  When  large  quantities  are  made,  this  form 
may  be  eafily  obtained,  by  placing  the  matrafs  no 
deeper  in  the  fand  than  the  furface  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  it ;  and  removing  a  little  of  the  fand  from 
the  fides  of  the  glafs,  as  foon  as  the  flowers  begin  to 
appear  in  the  neck  ;  when  the  heat  fhould  likewife  be 
fomewhat  lowered,  and  not  at  all  raifed  during  the 
whole  procefs.  The  fublimation  is  known  to  be  com< 
pleted  by  the  edges  of  the  cryftalline  cake,  which  will 
form  on  the  furface  of  the  caput  raortuum,  appearing 
fmooth  and  even,  and  a  little  removed  from  it. 

Our  apothecaries  rarely,  and  few  even  of  the  che- 
mids,  attempt  the  making  of  this  preparation  them- 
felves  ;  greatefl  part  of  t^-hat  is  ufed  among  us  comes 
from  Venice  and  Holland.  This  foreign  fublimate  has 
been  reported  to  be  adulterated  with  arfcnic.  Some 
affirm,  that  this  dangerous  fraud  may  be  difcovered  by 
the  fublimate  turning  black  on  being  moiftened  with 
alkaline  ley;  which  by  others  is  denied.  As  this  point 
feemed  of  fome  importance  to  be  determined,  fundry 
experiments  have  been  made  with  this  view,  which 
ptove  the  infufficlency  of  alkalis  for  difcoverlng  arfe- 
nic.  Alkaline  ley,  poured  into  a  folution  of  pure  ar- 
fenic,  and  into  a  mixture  of  the  two  folutions  in  diffe- 
rent proportions,  produced  no  blacknefs  in  any  :  and 

though 
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■a-     thougli  the  pure  fublimate,  and  the  mixtures  of  ft  with 
'"*    arfenic,  exliibited  fome   differences  in  thefe  trials,  yet 
'''"    thefe  differences  were  neither  fo  conftant  nor  fo  ftrong- 
_,  ly  marked,   as  to  be  laid  down  univerfally  for  criteria 
«f  the  prefence  or  abfencc  of  arfenic:  different  fpeci- 
mens  of  fublimate,  known  to  be  pure,  have  been  fonnd 
to  differ   confidera!  ly  in   this   refpeA  ;  probably  from 
their  holding  a  little  more  or  Itfs  mercury  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  acid,   or  from  their  retaining  fome  fmall 
portion  of  thofe  acids  which  were  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration a«  intermedia. 

Some  chemille  deny  the  practicability  of  this  adul- 
teration. There  is  a  procefs  common  in  books  of  che- 
miftry,  wherrin  fublimate  and  arfenic  being  mixed  to- 
gether, and  fct  to  fublime,  do  not  arife  in  one  mafs, 
or  yield  any  thing  firailar  to  the  preparation  here  in- 
tended: the  arfenic  abforbs  the  acid  of  the  fublimate, 
and  is  reduced  thereby  into  a  liquid  or  butyraccous 
confidence ;  while  the  mercury,  thus  freed  from  the 
acid,  diftils  in  its  fluid  form:  if  the  quantity  of  ar- 
fenic be  infufBcient  to  decompound  the  whole  of  the 
fublimate,  the  remainder  of  the  fublimate  concretes  di- 
ftinft  from  the  arfenical  butter.  From  whence  they 
conclude,  that  aifcnic  and  fublimate  cannot  be  united 
together  into  a  cry  ftalline  cake,  the  form  in  which  this 
preparation  is  brought  to  us. 

The  above  experiment  is  not  altogether  decifive  ; 
for  though  arfenic  and  fulphur  do  not  affume  the  re- 
quired form  by  the  common  procefs,  it  is  poffible  they 
may  by  fome  other  management.  It  will  therefore  be 
proper  to  point  out  means  for  the  fatisfaAion  of  thofe 
who  may  be  defirous  of  convincing  themfelves  of  the 
genuinenefi  of  this  important  preparation.  Let  fome 
of  the  fublimate,  powdered  in  a  glafs  mortar,  be  well 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  black  flux,  and  a  little 
filings  or  fhavings  of  iron  j  put  the  mixture  into  a 
crucible  capable  of  holding  four  or  five  times  as  much; 
give  a  gradual  fire  till  the  ebullition  ceafes,  and  then 
haftily  increafe  it  to  a  white  heat.  If  no  fumes  of  a 
garlic  fmell  can  be  perceived  during  the  procefs,  and 
jf  the  particles  of  iron  retain  their  form  without  any 
of  them  being  melted,  we  may  be  fure  that  the  mix- 
ture contained  no  arfenic. 

Sublimate  is  a  moll  violent  corrofive,  foon  corrupt- 
ing and  destroying  all  the  parts  of  the  body  it  touches. 
A  folution  of  it  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a 
dram  to  a  quart,  is  ufed  for  keeping  down  proud  flefh, 
and  cleanfing  foul  ulcers  ;  and  a  more  diluted  folution 
as  a  cofmetic,  and  for  dedroying  cutaneous  iofeds. 
But  a  great  deal  of  caution  is  requifite  even  in  thefe 
j       external  ufes  of  it. 

I  Some  have  neverthelefs  ventured  to  give  ft  fnter- 

I  tially,  in  the  dofe  of  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  a  grain, 
fioerhaave  relates,  that  if  a  grain  of  it  be  diffolved  in 
an  ounce  or  more  of  water,  and  a  dram  of  this  folu- 
tion, fwectened  with  fyrup  of  violets,  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a  day,  it  will  prove  efficacious  in  many  dif- 
tempers  thought  incurable  ;  but  he  particularly  cau- 
tions us  not  to  venture  upon  it,  unlcfs  the  method  of 
managing  it  be  well  known. 

Sublimate  diffolved  in  vinous  fpirit  has  of  late  been 
given  internally  in  larger  dofes  ;  from  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  to  half  a  grain.  This  method  of  uling  it  was 
brought  into  repute  by  Baron  Van  Swictenat  Vienna, 
cfpecially  for  vcticreal  nialadies ;  and  fevcral  trials  of 
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it  have  alfo  been  made  in  this  kingdom  with  fnccefe.  P^P"* 
Eight  grains  of  the  fu'  limate  are  diffolved  in  fixteen^™^  "'^_ 
ounces  of  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  or  proof-fpirit  ;  thCtiont?^ 
reflificd  fpirit  diffolves  it  more  perfeftly,  and  feems  to  _y_ii> 
make  the  medicine  milder  in  its  operation  than  the 
proof  fpirit  oi  the  original  prefcription  of  Van  Swie- 
ten.     Of  this  folution,  from  one  to  two  fpoonfuls,  that 
is,  from  half  an  ouni.e  to  an  ounce,  are  given  twice  a- 
day,  and  continued  till  all  the  fyn:ptomo  are  removed  ( 
obferving  to  ufe   a  low   diet,  with  plentiful  dilution, 
otherwife  the  fublimate  is  apt  to  purge,  and  gripe  fe- 
vercly.    It  generally  purges  more  or  lefs  at  the  begin- 
ning,  but  afterwards  feems  to  operate  chiefly  by  urine 
and  perfpiration. 

Sublimate  confifls  of  mercury  united  with  a  large 
quantity  of  marine  ?.cid.  There  are  two  geneial  me- 
thods of  dcftroying  ics  corrofive  quality,  and  render- 
ing it  mild  ;  the  one  is,  combining  with  it  as  much 
frefh  mercury  as  the  acid  Is  capable  of  taking  up  ;  and 
the  other,  by  feparating  a  part  of  the  acid  by  means  of 
alkaline  falts  and  earths.  On  the  firft  principle  fweet 
mercury  is  formed  ;  on  the  latter,  white  precipitate. 
But  before  entering  on  thefe,  it  is  proper  to  give  the 
following  formula. 
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Solution  of  corrojive  fublimate  mercvry,     E. 

Take  of  corrofive  fublimate  mercury,   fix  grains ;  fal 

ammoniac,  twelve   grains.     Diffolve  in  a  pound  of 

dillilled  water.     If  hard  water  be  ufed  for  this  pur- 

pofe,   the   folution    fuffers  a  kind  of  decompofition 

from  the  nitrous  felenite  of  the  water. 

The  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  water  Is  very 

much  aflifted  by  fal  ammoniac.     There  was  a  practice 

fome  years  ago,  of  mixing  up  thia  folution  with  wheat 

flour  into  the  confidence  of  pills  for  internal  ufe  ;  and 

the  quantity  of  fublimate  in  each  pill  was  eafily  afi.er- 

tained. 

This  folution  may  alfo  be  ufeo  for  wafhing  venereal 
and  other  fores ;  but  in  many  inftnnces  it  will  be 
found  too  acrid  for  that  piirpofe,  and  will  require  to 
be  weakened  by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  water. 

Calomel.     L>. 

Take  of  murlated  quickfilver,  one  pound ;  purified  2gj 
quickfilver,  nine  ounces.  Rub  them  together  till 
the  globules  difappcar,  and  then  fublime  the  mafs. 
In  the  fame  manner  repeat  the  fublimation  four 
times.  Afterwards  rub  the  matter  into  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  wafli  it  by  pouring  on  boiiihg  dillilled 
water. 

Stveet  mercury.     E. 

T.ike  of  corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  reduced  to  a  -qj 
powder  in  a  glafs  mortar,  four  ounces;  pure  quick- 
lilver,  three  ounces  and  a  half.  Mix  them  well  to- 
gether, by  long  trituration  in  a  glafs  or  marble  mor- 
tar, until  the  quickfilver  ceafes  to  appear.  Put  the 
powder  into  an  oblong  phial,  of  fuch  a  fize  that 
only  one-third  of  it  may  be  filled  ;  and  fet  the  gl.ifs 
in  fand,  that  the  mafs  may  fublime.  After  the  fub- 
limation, break  the  glafs ;  and  the  red  powder  which 
is  found  in  its  bottom,  wn'lh  the  whltidi  one  that 
flicks  about  the  neck,  being  thrown  away,  let  the 
white  mercury  be  fulrlimed  again  three  or  four  times, 
and  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Z  z  2  The 
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The  trituration  of  corrofive  fubliinate  with  quick- 
filver  is  a  very  noxious  operation  :  for  it  is  almoll  im- 
podible,  by  any  care,  to  prevent  the  lighter  particles  of 
.  the  former  from  riling  fo  as  to  affcct  the  operator's 
eyis  and  mouth.  It  is  neverthelefs  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
qucnce,  that  the  ingredients  be  ptrfetHy  united  before 
the  fublimstion  is  begun.  It  is  nectffTary  to  pulverize 
the  fublimate  before  the  mercury  is  a(!deci  to  It  :  but 
this  may  be  fafdy  performed  with  a  little  caution  ; 
cfpeclally  if  durlnj  the  pulverization  the  matter  be 
now  and  then  fprinkled  with  a  little  fpirit  of  wine  : 
••this  addition  does  not  at  all  imped?  the  union  of  the 
ingredients,  or  prejudlfe  the  fublimation  :  It  will  be 
convenient  not  to  chUe  tlie  top  of  the  fubliming  vefTel 
■with  a  cap  of  piper  at  firft  (aa  is  ufually  pracllfed), 
but  to  defer  this  till  the  mixture  begins  to  fublime, 
that  the  fpirit  niny  efcape. 

The  rationale  of  this  procefs  deferves  particular  at- 
tentlon  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  a  miftakcn  theory  herein 
has  been  produAive  of  feveral  errors  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  mercurials  in  general.  It  is  fuppo- 
fed,  that  the  dultifiaitlon,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  corro- 
five mercury  Is  owing  to  the  fpicula;  or  ftijrp  points, 
on  which  its  corrofivenefs  depends,  belnj(  broken  and 
worn  off  by  the  frequent  fublimations.  If  this  opi- 
nion were  juft,  the  corrofive  would  become  mild,  with- 
out any  addition,  barely  by  repeating  the  fublimation; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  all  experience.  The  abatement 
of  the  corrofive  quality  of  the  fublimate  is  entirely  ow- 
ing to  the  combination  of  as  much  frefh  mercury  as  is 
capable  of  being  united  with  It  ;  an  I  by  whatever 
means  this  combinaticn  be  efFefted,  the  preparation 
will  be  fufBciently  dulcified.  Triture  and  digeltion 
promote  the  union  of  the  two,  while  fublimation  tends 
rather  to  difiinite  them.  The  prudent  operator,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  follcltous  about  feparating  fuch  mer- 
curial globules  as  appear  diftinft  after  the  fird  fubli- 
mation :  he  will  endeavour  rather  to  combine  them 
with  the  reft,  by  repeating  the  triture  and  digettion. 

The  college  of  Wirttmberg  require  their  fweet 
mercury  to  be  only  twice  fubllmed,  and  the  Augullan 
but  once  ;  and  Neumann  propofcs  making  it  direftly 
by  a  fingle  fublimation  from  the  ingredients  of  the 
corrofive  fublimate,  by  only  taking  the  quickfilver  in 
a  larger  proportion. 

Mr  Selle  of  Berlin  has  lately  propofed  a  method  of 
making  fweet  mercury  nearly  (imilar  to  that  of  Neu- 
mann. He  diref^s,  tiiat  to  four  ounces  of  pure  quick- 
filver there  fhould  be  added  as  much  ftrong  vitrlollc 
acid.  Thefe  are  to  be  mixed  over  3  ilrong  fire  till 
they  become  a  folld  hard  mafs.  This  mafs  is  to  be 
triturated  in  a  ftone  mortar  with  two  ounces  and  an 
half  of  quickiilver  and  four  ounces  and  an  half  of 
.dried  common  fait.  And  by  a  fingle,  or  at  mod  two, 
fublimations,  he  affuies  us  an  excellent  fweet  mercury 
Is  obtained. 

If  the  medicine  made  after  either  of  thefe  methods 
(hould  prove  in  any  degree  acrid,  water  boiled  on  it 
for  fome  time  will  difTolve  and  feparate  tk«t  part  in 
•which  its  acrimony  conliils.  The  marks  of  the  pre- 
paration being  fufSciently  dulcified  are,  its  being  per- 
fcdly  infipid  to  the  tafte,  and  indlffoluble  by  long 
boiling  in  water.  Whether  the  water  in  which  It  has 
been  boiled  has  taken  up  any  part  of  it,  may  be  know-n 
by  dropping  into  the  liquor  a  ley  of  any  fixed  alkaline 
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fait,  or  any  volatile  alkaline  fpirit.     If  the  c'ecofllon  Pri-p 
has  any  mercurial  impregnation,  it  will  grow  turbid  ","'" 
on  this  additjpn  ;  if  otherwife,  it  will  continue  limpid,  jj  ,, ,. 
But   here  care   mull  be  taken  not  to  b.:  deceived  by  >.^ 
any  extraneous  faline  matter  in  the  water  itfelf.     Moll 
of  the  common  fpring  waters  turn  mdky  on  the  addi- 
tion of  alkalis',  and  therefore,  for  experiments  of  this 
kind,  diftilled  water  or  rain  water  ou.jht  to  be  ufed. 

This  name  oi  calomel,  thoutth  for  a  oonfideralde  time 
banilhed  from  our  heft  pharmacopoeias,  is  agiin  rt- 
ftored  by  the  London  college.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  they  might  eafily  have  invented  a  name 
better  expriffing  the  conftituent  parts  and  nature  of 
tlie  preparation. 

Calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  may  be  confidered  as 
one  of  the  moft  ufeful  of  the  mercurial  prepaiations ; 
and  it  may  be  eftim  aed  as  holding  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  acctated  quickfilver,  one  of  the 
mlldeft  of  the  faline  preparations,  and  the  muriatcd 
quickfilver,  or  corrofive  fublimate,  one  of  the  moll  acrid 
mi  them. 

Mil  J  muriate  J  quictJUver.     L. 

Take  purified  quickfilver,  diluted  nitrous  acid,  of  each      it 
half  a  pound.     Mix  in  a  plafs  vefTcl,  and  fet  it  afi  !e 
until  the  quickfilver  be  diflolved.     Let  them  boil, 
that  the  fait  may  be  difiblved.     Pour  out  the  boiling 
liquor  into  a  glafs  vefftl  into  which  another  boiling 
liquor  has  been   put  before,  confiding  of  fca-falt, 
four  ounces ;  diddled  water,  eight  pints.      After  a 
white  powder  has  fubfided  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vefiel,  let  the  liquor  fwimming  at  the  top  be  poured 
off,  and  the  remaining  powder  be  wafned  till  it  be- 
comes Infipid,  with  frequent  affufions  of  hot  water  ; 
then  dried  on  blotting  paper  with  a  gentle  heat. 
This  preparation  had  a  place  in  former  editions  of 
the  Lont'on  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias  under  the 
name  of  mercurius  dukis  precip'itatus.      But  the  procefs 
as    now   given    is    fomewhat   altered,    being   that    of 
Mr  Scheele  of  Sweden,  who  has  recommended  this  as 
an   e:.fy  and  ex|)editiou3   method  of  preparing  fweet 
mercury  or  calomel. 

It  appears  from  feveral  lefts  that  this  precipitate  is 
equal  In  every  refpeft  to  that  prepared  by  the  prece- 
ding proceffes.  It  is  lefs  troublefome  and  cxpenfive, 
and  the  operator  is  not  expofed  to  the  noxious  duft 
arifing  from  the  triture  of  the  quickfilver  with  the 
corrofive  fublimate,  which  neceffarlly  happens  by  the 
common  method.  The  powder  is  alfo  finer  than  can 
be  made  from  the  common  fubllmed  fweet  racrcuiy 
by  any  trituration  whatever.  The  clear  liquor  ftand- 
ing  over  the  pi-ecipitate  is  a  folution  of  cubic  or  rliom- 
boidal  nitre. 

SA-eet  mercury,  which  may  be  confidered  as  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  with  the  calomel  and  mild  muriated 
quickfilver,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  bed  and  fafett 
preparations  of  this  mineral,  when  intended  to  aft  as 
a  quick  and  general  ftimulant.  Many  of  the  more 
elaborate  proceffes  are  no  other  than  attempts  to  pro- 
duce from  mercuiy  fuch  a  medicine  as  this  really  is. 
The  dofe,  recommended  by  fome  for  raifing  a  fativa- 
tion,  is  ten  or  fifteen  grains  taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus 
or  pill,  every  night  or  oftener,  till  the  ptyalifm  be- 
gins. As  an  alterant  and  diaphoretic,  it  has  been  given 
in  dofes  of  five  or  fix  grains  ;  a  purgative  being  occa- 
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fionally  interpofeJ,  to  prevent  its  affcfting  the  mouth. 
It  aiiiVers,  however,  much  better  whtn  given  in 
fmalltr  quantities,  39  one,  two,  or  three  i^Taina  every 
.  morning  and  evening,  in  conjunction  with  fuch  fub- 
ttanccg  as  determine  its  attion  to  tlie  fkin,  as  the  ex- 
tradl  or  reCn  of  guaiacura  ;  the  patient  at  the  fame 
time  keeping  warm,  and  drinking  libcr:>lly  of  warm 
dihient  h'quors.  By  this  method  ot  managing  it,  ob- 
ftinatc  cutaneous  and  venereal  difttmpers  have  been 
fuccefsfully  cured  without  any  remarkable  incrc.ife  of 
the  fcnfible  evacuations.  It  is  fometimes,  however, 
difficult  to  meafure  its  tffefts  in  this  w;y  ;  and  it  is  fo 
very  apt  to  run  off  by  the  inteftines,  that  we  can  fclJom 
adminiftcr  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  thofe 
permanent  effefls  which  are  ofttn  requited,  and  which 
we  are  able  to  do  by  other  preparations.  It  has  been 
lately  propoftd  to  rub  the  gums  and  infiJe  of  the 
mouth  with  this  prepaiation,  as  a  ready  and  effeftual 
method  of  producing  falivation.  1  his  praftice  has 
been  particularly  recommended  in  the  internal  hydro- 
cephalus, where  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  excite  a 
falivation  by  other  means.  The  advnntages  of  this 
praAice  are  not  fully  confirmed  by  experience;  and 
when  mercury  is  attended  with  advantage  in  hydioce- 
phalus,  this  is  not  probably  the  confequence  of  any 
dilcharge  under  the  form  ot  falivation,  but  merely  of 
the  mercury  being  introduced  into  the  fyftem  in  an 
attive  (late,  and  thus  promoting  abforption.  And 
falIv::tion,  when  it  arifes  from  the  internal  ufe  of  mcr. 
cuiy,  may  be  conlidertd  as  the  ftrongcll  teit  of  this  ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  when  falivation  arifes 
from  a  topical  a^lion  on  the  excretories  of  faliva. 

Red  nUraled  quuhfilvtr.     L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  nitrous  acid,  each  one 
pound  ;  muriatic  acid,  one  dram.  Mix  in  a  glafs 
veffel,  and  diffilvc  the  quickfilver  in  a  fand  bath  ; 
then  raife  the  fire  until  the  matter  be  formed  into 
red  cryitals. 

iJff/fcrrc/f'u^iCommonlycallcd  red  precipitated  mercury.  E. 

Take    of   quickfilver,    weak  nitrous  acid,    ench    one 
pound.      Let  the   quickfilver   be  difTolved   in   the 
acid,  and  then  let  the  folution  be  evaporated  to  a 
while  dry  mafs.     This  being  beat  into  a  powder, 
mud  be  put  into  a  glafs  retort,  and  fubjcded  to  a 
fire  gradually  incrtafeJ,  till  a  fmall  quantity  of  it, 
taken  out  in  a  glafs  f;50on,  and  allowed  to  cool,  af- 
fumes  the  form  of  fliir.ing  red   fquams.      Let  the 
veffel  be  then   removed  from  the  fire.      During  the 
prociff  the  matter  muft  be  carefully  agitated  by  a 
glafs  rod,  that  it  may  be  equally  heated. 
The  marine  acid,  in  the  menitruum  ordered  in  the 
fird^rocefs,  difpofes  the  mercurial  calx  to  alFume  the 
bright  fparkling  look  admired   in  it ;  which,  though 
perhaps  no  advantage  to  It  as  a  medicine,  ought  iiever- 
thelcfs  to  be  iufiiled  on  by  the  buyer  as  a  mark  of  its 
gooduefs  and  ftrcngth.     As   foon  as  the  matter  has 
gained    this  appearance,  it  fhoulJ  be  immediately  re- 
moved   from   the   fire,    otherwife    it  will  foon  lofc  it 
again.     The  preparation  of  this  red  precipitate,  as  it 
is  called,   in  peifettion,   is  fuppofed   by  fome  to  be  a 
fectet  not   known   to  our  chemills,  infomuch  that  wc 
are  under  the  ne.cffity  of  impoiting   it   from  abroad. 
Thia  refle<::tioB  fceros  to  be  foimded  on  miCnforraatiuu. 
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We  fometimes  indeed  receive  confiderabie  quantitiesfrep"*- 
of  it  from  Holland  ;  bu'.  this  depends  on  the  inRredi-'' '"'  "'f^ 
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ents  being  commonly  cheaper  there  than  with  us,  anjjj.j^s 

not  on  any  fecret  in  the  manner  of  the  preparation.      ■■■     ^     ,J 

This  precipitate  is,  as  its  title  imports,  an  efcharotic; 
and  with  this  intention  is  frequently  employed  by  the 
furgeons  with  bafilicum  and  other  dreffings,  for  con- 
fuming  fungous  fltlh  in  ulcers  and  the  like  purpofef. 
It  is  fubject  to  great  uncertainty  in  point  of  llrength, 
more  or  lefs  of  the  acid  exhaling  according  to  the  degree 
and  continuance  of  the  fire.  The  bed  criterion  of  its 
ftrength,  as  already  obferved,  is  its  brilliant  appearance; 
which  is  alfo  the  mark  of  its  genuinenefs :  if  mixed 
with  minium,  which  it  is  fometimes  faid  to  be,  the 
duller  hue  will  difcover  the  abufe.  This  admixture 
may  be  more  certainly  deteftcd  by  means  of  fire :  the 
mercurial  part  will  totally  evaporate,  leaving  the  mi-  * 
nium  behind. 

Some  have  ventured  to  give  this  medicine  ioternally 
in  venereal,  fcrophulous,  and  other  obilinate  chronic 
diforders,  in  doles  of  two  or  three  grains  or  more^ 
But  certainly  the  milder  mercurials,  properly  managed, 
are  capable  of  anfwering  all  that  can  be  expefted  from 
this  ;  without  occafioning  violent  anxieties,  tormina  of 
the  bowels,  and  fimilar  ill  conftqiiences,  which  the  belt 
management  can  fcarcely  prevent  this  corrofive  prepa- 
ration from  fometimes  inducing.  The  chemilts  have 
contrived  fundry  methods  of  correifting  and  rendering 
it  milder,  by  divelling  it  of  a  portion  of  the  acid  ; 
but  to  no  very  good  purpofe,  as  they  eitl-ier  leave  the 
medicine  ftill  too  corrofive,  or  render  it  fimilar  to 
others  which  are  procurable  at  an  eafier  rate. 

White  calx  of  quichjilver.     L. 

Take  of  muriated  quickfilver,  fal  ammoniac,  water  of     29,7 
kali,  each  half  a  pound.     Diflolve  firll  the  fal  am- 
moniac, afterwards  the  muriatic  quickfilver,  in  dif- 
tilled  water,  and  add  the  water  of  kali.     Walh  the 
piecipitated  powder  until  it  becomes  infipid. 

White  precipitate  of  mercury.     E. 

Diflolve  corrofive  fublimate  mercury   in   a   fufficient      29& 
quantity  of  hot  water,  and  gradually  drop  into  the 
folution  fome  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  as  long  as  any 
precipitation  eofues.    Walh  the  precipitated  powder 
with  levtral  frelh  quantities  of  warm  water. 
Thefe  preparations  are  ufed  chiefly  in  ointments, 
with  which  intention  their  fine  white  colour  is  no  Imall 
recommendation  to  them.     For  internal  purpofts  they 
are  rarely  employed,  nor  is  it  at  all  wanted  :  they  are 
nearly   fimilar   to  fweet  mercury,   but  lels  certain  in 
their  cffefts. 

Though  the  procefTes  direfled  by  the  London  an^l 
Edinburgh  colleges  be  here  fomewhat  difterent,  yet 
the  preparations  are  ultimately  the  fame.  The  proccfa 
dcfcribed  by  the  Edinburgh  college  is  the  moll  fimple; 
but  is  liable  to  fome  objections. 

Corrofive  fublimate,  as  we  have  already  feen,  confids 
of  mercury  united  with  a  Urge  portion  of  acid.  It  is 
there  dulcified  by  adding  as  much  freffi  mercury  as  is 
fufficient  to  faturate  all  the  acid  ;  herC;  by  feparatiug 
all  the  nciJ  that  is  not  faturated.  This  lall  way  fcem< 
an  unfrugal  cue,  on-  account  not  only  of  the  lofs  of 
the  acid,  but  of  the  volatile  fpirit  ncccffary  for  abforb- 
ing  it.     The  operator  ma]r>  however,  if  it  ihould  be 
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thouf^ht  worth  while,  recover  the  volatile  fait  from 
the  liquor,  by  adding  to  it,  aftct  the  precipitate  has 
been  fcparateJ,  a  proper  quantity  of  potalh,  and  dillil- 
i  line:  with  a  gentle  heat,  in  tl>e  fame  manr.er  as  for  the 
fpirit  or  volatile  fait  of  fal  ammoniac  ;  for  a  true  fal 
ammoniac  is  re^renerated,  in  the  precipitation,  from 
the  union  of  the  volatile  fpirit  wiih  the  marine  aciJ  of 
the  fublimate.  It  ie  by  no  means  advifable  to  life  the 
liquor  itfilf  as  a  folution  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  to  fepa- 
rate  the  fal  ammoniac  from  it  by  evaporation  and  cry- 
tlallization,  as  a  part  of  the  mercury  might  be  retained, 
and  communicate  danixerous  qualities  :  but  the  volatile 
fait  feparated  by  diftillation  may  be  ufeil  without  fear 
of  its  containinj^  any  mercury  ;  none  of  which  will 
arife  with  the  heat  by  which  the  volatile  faltii  are 
diftiUed. 

Fixed  alkalis  anfwer  as  efreifluaHy  for  precipitating 
folutiona  of  fublimate  at  the  volatile  ;  but  the  precipi- 
tate obtained  by  means  of  the  former,  infte.id  of  being 
white,  33  with  the  latter,  is  generally  of  a  reddilh  yel- 
low or  orange  colour.  If  fal  ammoniac  be  dilTolved 
along  with  the  fublimate,  the  addition  of  fixed  alkalis 
will,  by  extricating  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  am- 
moniac, occafion  as  white  a  precipitation  as  if  the  vo- 
latile fait  had  been  previouny  feparated  and  employed 
in  its  pure  (late ;  and  this  compendium  is  now  allowed 
by  the  London  college  in  the  procefs  which  they  have 
adopted. 

There  the  fal  ammoniac,  befides  its  ufe  in  the  capi- 
tal intention,  to  make  a  white  precipitation,  promotes 
the  folution  of  the  fublimate  ;  which  of  ilfclf  is  diffi- 
cultly, and  fcarcely  at  all  totally,  foluble  by  repeated 
boiling  in  water :  for  however  iliilfully  it  be  prepared, 
fome  pnrt  of  it  will  have  an  under-proportion  of  acid, 
and  confequently  approach  to  the  llate  of  fwcet  mer- 
cury. A  good  deil  of  care  is  requifite  in  the  preci- 
pitation ;  for  if  too  lar^je  a  quantity  of  the  fixed  alka- 
line folution  be  imprudently  added,  the  precipitate  will 
lofe  the  elegant  white  colour  for  which  it  is  valued. 

^/tciji/ver  "juilh  fulphur.     L. 

Take  of  purified  ouickfilver,  flowers  of  fiilphur,  each 
one  pound.  Rub  them  together  until  the  globules 
difappear. 

JElhhps  mineral.     E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  flowers  of  fulphur,  each  equal 
weights.  Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs  or  flone 
mortar,  with  a  glafs  peflle,  till  the  mercurial  globules 
totally  difappear. 
An  xthisps  is  made  alfo  with  a  double  quantity  of 
mercury. 

We  need  hardly  remark,  that  thefe  preparations, 
though  now  differing  in  name,  are  in  reality  the  fame. 
Nor  need  we  add,  that  the  diretlinu  given  by  the 
Edinburgh  college,  of  ufing  a  glafs  or  Hone  mortar 
and  peftle,  is  necefl"Hry  and  proper. 

The  union  of  the  mercury  and  fulphur  mi^jht  be 
much  facihtatcd  by  the  aflillance  of  a  little  warmth. 
Some  are  accullomed  to  make  this  preparation  in  a 
very  expeditious  manner,  by  melting  the  fulphur  in  an 
iron  ladle,  then  adding  the  qtiickfilvcr,  and  ftirring 
them  together  till  the  mixture  be  completed.  The 
fmall  degree  of  heat  here  fufficient  cannot  reafonably 
be  fuppofed  to  do  any  injury  to  fubilances  which  have 
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already  und>;rgone  much  greater  fire«,  not  only  In  the  Prcpari- 
extrartion  from  their  ores,  but  likewife  in  the  punfica-  '°''  ""^ 
tions  of  them  directed  in  the  pharmscopala.  In  tUe ''"'"'"''' 
following  proccls  they  are  cxpoled  in  conjunction  to  a  ,  j 

ilrong  firt,  without  fufpicion  of  the  compound  re- 
ceiving any  ill  quality  from  it.  This  much  is  lertaio, 
that  the  ingrcJicnts  are  more  perfectly  united  by  heat 
than  by  the  degree  ot  triture  ufually  htftowcd  on 
them.  From  the  xlhiops  prepared  by  triture,  part  of 
the  mercury  is  apt  to  be  fqueezcd  out  on  making  it 
into  an  elcftuary  or  pills ;  from  that  made  by  fire  no 
feparation  is  oljferved  to  happen. 

.iEthiops  mineral  is  one  of  the  mod  inaftive  of  the 
mercurial  preparations.  Some  pradtitioncre,  however, 
have  repreftnted  it  as  poircffing  extraordinary  virtues  ; 
and  moll  people  imagine  it  a  medicine  of  fome  tfficacy. 
But  what  benefit  is  to  be  expefted  from  it  in  the  com. 
mon  dofcs  of  eight  or  ten  grains,  or  a  firuple,  may  be 
judged  from  hence,  that  it  has  been  taken  In  dofes  of 
feveral  drams,  and  continued  for  a  confiderable  time, 
without  producing  any  remarkable  effcft.  Sulphur 
eminently  abates  the  power  of  ail  the  more  aftive  mi- 
nerals, and  fceras  to  be  at  the  fame  time  reflralncd  by 
them  from  operating  in  the  body  itfcif.  Boerhaave, 
who  is  in  general  fufficiently  liberal  in  the  commenda- 
tion of  medicines,  difapproves  of  the  xthiaps  in  very 
ilrong  terms.  "  It  cannot  enter  the  abforbent  vcffels, 
the  ladeals,  or  lymphatics,  but  pafles  dircftly  through 
the  inteftinal  tube,  where  it  may  happen  to  dellroy 
■worms,  if  it  operates  luckily.  They  arc  deceived  who 
expecl  any  other  effefts  from  it ;  at  leaft  I  myfelf 
could  never  find  them.  I  am  afraid  It  is  unwarily 
given,  in  fuch  large  quantities,  to  children  and  perfons 
of  tender  conftitutions,  as  being  a  foreign  mafs,  un- 
conquerable by  the  body;  the  more  to  be  fufpeAed  as 
it  there  continues  long  fluggilh  and  iaadlive.  It  does 
not  raife  a  falivatlon,  becaufe  it  cannot  come  into 
the  blood.  Who  knows  the  eiFcds  of  a  fubilance, 
which,  fo  long  as  It  remains  compounded,  feems  no 
more  adive  than  any  ponderous  infipid  earth  ?"  The 
EPthiops,  with  a  double  proportion  of  mercury,  now 
received  Into  our  pharmacopoeias,  has  a  greater  chance 
for  operating  as  a  mercurial  ;  and  probably  the  quan- 
tity of  mercury  might  be  llill  further  increafed  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Red  fulphuratetl  quickjilver,     L. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  purified,  forty  ounces;  fulphur, 

eight  ounces.     Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  melted      3'-'* 
fulphur  ;  and  If  the  mixture  takes  fire,  extinguifli  it 
by  covering  the  vtflcl ;  afterwards  reduce  the  mafs 
to  powder,  and  fublime  it. 

It  has  been  cullomary  to  order  a  larger  quantity  of 
fulphur  than  l^et'e  dircfted  ;  but  fmaller  proportion* 
anfwer  better,  for  the  lefs  fulphur  the  finer  coloured  is 
the  cinnabar. 

As  foon  as  the  mercury  and  fulphur  begin  to  unite, 
a  confiderable  explofion  frequently  happens,  and  the 
mixture  is  very  apt  to  take  fire,  ef^ecially  if  the  pro- 
cefs be  fomewhat  haftily  ccndutled.  'Ihis  accident 
the  operator  will  have  previous  notice  of,  from  the 
matter  fwelling  up,  and  growing  fuddenly  confiftent  : 
as  foon  as  this  happens,  the  veflcl  mull  be  immtdiately 
clofe  covered. 

Daring  the  fublimatioo,  care  mull  be  bad  that  the 
J  matter 
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matter  rife  not  into  the  neck  of  the  ve&A,  fo  as  to 
block  up  and  burll  the  glafs.  To  prevent  this,  a  wide- 
necked  bolt  head,  or  rather  an  oval  earthen  jar,  coateJ, 
/  fhould  he  chofcn  for  the  fubliminc;  veflcl.  If  the 
former  be  employed,  it  will  he  convenient  to  introduce 
at  times  an  iron  wire,  fomewhat  heated,  in  order  to  be 
the  better  r.ffured  that  the  pafTage  is  not  blocking  up; 
the  danper  of  which  may  be  prevented  by  cautioufly 
raifinp;  the  vtfTel  hifjher  from  the  fire. 

If  the  intrredients  n'ert  pure,  no  feces  will  remain  : 
in  fiich  calVs,  the  fuhlimatlon  may  be  known  to  be 
over  by  introducing  a  wire  as  before,  and  feel ;ne;  there- 
with the  bottom  of  the  vtfTel,  which  will  then  be  per- 
feftly  fmooth  :  if  any  rouj^linefs  or  inequalities.are  per- 
ceived, either  the  mixture  waa  impure,  or  the  fu'.ili- 
mation  is  not  completed  :  if  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  the 
wire  will  foon  be  covered  over  with  the  riling  cinna- 
bar. 

The  preparers  of  cinnabar  in  large  quantity  em- 
ploy earthen  jnrs,  which  in  (hape  pretty  much  refemble 
an  egg.  Thefe  are  of  diffctent  fizes,  according  to  the 
quantity  inte^ded  to  be  made  at  one  fuhlimation,  which 
fometimes  amounts  to  two  hundred  weight.  The  jar 
is  ufually  coated  from  the  fmall  end  almoft  to  the 
middle,  to  prevent  its  breaking  by  the  vehemence  or 
irregularity  of  the  fire.  The  greafr  part,  which  is 
placed  uppermoft,  not  being  received  within  the  fur- 
nace, haa  no  occafion  for  this  defence.  The  whole  fe- 
cret  with  regard  to  this  procefs,  is  the  management 
of  the  fire,  which  fliould  be  fo  ftrong  as  to  keep  the 
matter  continually  fubliniing  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
jar,  wiihout  coming  out  at  its  mouth,  which  is  co- 
vered with  an  iron  plate  ;  care  Ihould  alfo  be  taken  to 
put  into  the  fuLliming  vclTel  only  fmall  quantities  of 
the  mixture  at  a  time. 

The  principal  ufe  of  cinnabar  is  as  a  pigment.  It 
was  formerly  held  in  great  eftcem  as  a  medicine  in  cu- 
taneous foulntffes,  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  epilep- 
tic cafes,  &c.  but  of  late  it  has  loft  much  of  its  repu- 
tation. It  appears  to  be  nearly  fimilar  to  the  sethiops 
already  fpoken  of.  Cartheufer  relates,  that  having 
given  cinnabar  in  large  quantities  to  a  dog,  it  produ- 
ced no  fenfible  effeft,  but  was  partly  voided  along  with 
the  feces  unaltered,  and  partly  found  entire  in  the  fto- 
mach  and  intellines  on  opening  the  animal.  The  ce- 
lebrated Frederic  Hoffman,  after  bellowing  high  en- 
comiums on  this  preparation,  as  having  in  many  in- 
flances  within  his  own  knowledge  perfeftly  cured  epi- 
lepfiesand  vertigoes  from  contufionsof  the  head  (where 
it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  cure  did  not  fo  much 
depend  on  the  cinnabar  as  on  the  fpontaneous  recovery 
of  the  parts  from  the  external  injury),  obferves,  that 
the  large  repeated  dofcs,  neceflary  for  having  any  effeft, 
can  be  borne  only  where  the  firft  paffapes  are  ftrong  ; 
and  that  if  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are 
lax  and  flaccid,  the  cinnabar,  accumulated  and  con- 
creting with  the  mucous  matter  of  the  parts,  occafions 
great  opprefTion  ;  which  fiems  to  be  an  acknowledge- 
ment that  the  cinnabar  is  not  fabdued  by  the  powers 
of  digeftion,  and  has  no  proper  medicinal  aftivity. 
There  are  indeed  fome  inftances  of  tlie  daily  ufe  of  cin- 
nabar having  brought  on  a  falivation  ;  perhaps  from 
the  cinnabar,  ufcd  in  thofe  cafes,  having  contained  a 
l«f»  proportion  of  fulphur  than  the  forts  commonly  met 
with.     The  regulus  of  antimony,  and  even  white  ar- 
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fenio-,  when  comlined  with  a  certain  quantity  of  com-Prspara. 
mon  fulphur,  feem  to  have  their  deleterious  power  de-l^""'  ""'* 
flroyed  :  on  feparatini;  more  and  more  of  the  fulphur,  ,;op5_ 
they  exert  more  and   more  of  their  proper  virulence.    .     ^       1 
It  does  not  fcem  uoreafonaMe  to  prefume,   that  mer- 
cury may  have  its  aflivicy  varied  in  the  fame  manner; 
that  when  perfeftly  fatiated  with  fulphur,   it  may  be 
inert ;  and  that  when  the  quantity  of  fulphur  is  more 
and   more   leffened,  the  compound   may  have  greater 
and  greater  degrees  of  tiic  proper  efficacy  of  mercu- 
rials. 

Cinnabar  is  fometimes  ufed  in  fumigations  acrainft 
venereal  ulcers  in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  throat.  Half 
a  dram  of  it  burnt,  the  fume  being  imbibed  with  the 
breath,  has  occafioned  a  violent  falivation.  This  effLft 
is  hy  no  means  owing  to  the  medicine  as  cinnabar : 
when  fet  on  tire,  it  is  no  longer  a  mixture  of  mercury 
and  fulphur,  but  mercury  refolved  into  fume,  and 
blended  in  part  with  the  volatile  vitriolic  acids  ;  in 
either  of  which  circumftances  this  mineral,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  has  very  powerful  effefts. 

yilrioliiud  quicl/tli'ir.     I>. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  purified,  vitriolic  acid,  each  one  30S 
pound.  Mix  in  a  glafs  veffel,  and  heat  them  by 
degrees  until  they  unite  into  a  white  mafs,  which  is 
to  be  perfectly  dried  with  a  ftrong  fire.  This  mat- 
ter, on  the  affufion  of  a  large  quantity  of  hot  di- 
ftilled  water,  immediately  becomes  yellow,  and  falls 
to  powder.  Rub  the  powder  carefully  with  this 
water  in  a  glafs  mortar.  After  the  powder  has 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  water  ;  and,  adding  more  di- 
ftilled  water  feveral  times,  wafh  the  matter  till  it 
become  infipid. 

Yelloiu  mercury.,  commonly  called  Turl'ith  mineral.  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  four  ounces;  vitriolic  acid,  eight     3C5 
ounces.     Cautioufly  mix  them  together,  antl  diftil 
in  a  retort,   placed   in  a  fand  furnace,   to  drynefs : 
the  white  calx,  which  is  left  at  the  bottom,  being 
ground  to  powder,  muft  he  thrown  into  warm  wa- 
ter.    It  immediately  affumes  a  yellow  colour,  but 
mult  aftei wards  be  purified  by  repeated  ablutions. 
The  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  formerly  direfted,  was 
double  to  that   now  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege.    The  reduftion  made  in  this  article  greatly  fa- 
cilitates the  procefa  ;  and  the  proportions  of  the  Lou- 
don college  are  perhaps  preferable. 

Boerhaave  direfts  this  preparation  to  be  made  in  an 
open  glafs,  flowly  heated,  and  then  placed  immediate- 
ly on  burning  coals  ;  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
fumes,  which  are  extremely  noxious.  This  method 
will  fucceed  very  well  with  a  little  addrefs  when  the 
ingredients  are  in  fmail  quantity  ;  but  where  the  mix- 
ture '\i  large,  it  is  better  to  ufe  a  rttott,  placed  in  a 
fand- furnace,  with  a  recipient,  containing  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  water,  luted  to  it.  Great  care  Ihould  be  ta- 
ken, when  the  oil  of  vitriol  begins  to  bu'.ble,  that  the 
heat  be  fteadily  kept  up,  without  at  all  increafing  it, 
till  the  ebullition  ceafes,  when  the  fire  fhould  be  aug- 
mented to  the  utmoft  degree,  that  as  much  as  polFiblc 
of  the  redundant  acid  may  be  expelled. 

If  the  matter  be  but  barely  exiiccated,  it  proves  a 
cauftic  fait,  which  in  the  ablution  with  w.itcr  will  al- 
Bolt  :iU  diffolve,  leaving  only  a  little  quantity  of  tur- 
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bilh  :  the  morf  of  ihc  add  that  has  been  difTipatcl, 
the  lef*  of  the  remaining  mercury  will  diffolve,  and 
confeqiiently  the  yield  of  turbith  will  be  greater;  tire 
'expelling  only  fuel)  part  of  the  arid  as  is  not  com- 
pletely fatiated  with  mercury,  while  water  takes  up  al- 
ways, along  with  the  acid,  a  proportional  quantity  of 
the  mercury  itfelf.  Even  when  the  matter  has  been 
ftronf;ly  calcined,  a  part  will  Hill  he  fohihle  ;  this  evi- 
dently appears  on  pouring  into  the  walhings  a  little  fo- 
lution  oi  fixed  alkaline  fait,  •  hich  will  throw  down  a 
confic'erable  quantity  of  yellow  precipitate,  grently  re- 
fcmbling  the  turbith,  except  that  it  is  lefs  violent  in 
operation. 

From  this  experiment  it  appears,  that  the  beft  me- 
thod of  edulcorating  this  powder  is,  by  impregnating 
the  water,  intended  to  be  ufed  in  its  ablution,  with  a 
determined  proportion  of  fixed  alkaline  fait  ;  for  by 
this  means,  the  walhcd  turbith  will  not  only  turn  out 
greater  in  quantity,  but,  what  is  of  more  confequence, 
will  have  an  equal  degree  of  ftrength  ;  a  circumftance 
which  deferves  particularly  to  be  confidered,  cfpeci?iiy 
in  making  fuch  prtparations  as,  from  an  error  in  the 
procefs,  may  prove  too  violently  corrofive  to  be  ufcd 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  fafcty.  It  is  ncccd'ary  to 
employ  warm  water  if  we  are  anxious  for  a  fine  co- 
lour. Ifcold  water  be  ufed,  the  precipitate  will  be  white. 
Jt  is  obfervable,  that  tliough  the  fuperfluous  acid  be 
here  abforbed  from  tlic  mercury  by  the  alkaline  fait  ; 
vet  in  fome  circuniii^nces  this  acid  furfakes  that  f  It 
to  unite  with  mercury.  If  vitriolated  tartar,  or  i< 
triolatfd  Idii,  as  it  is  now  called,  which  is  a  combina- 
tion  of  vitriolic  acid  with  tixed  alkali,  be  difiolved  in 
water,  and  the  folution  added  to  a  folution  of  mercury 
in  aquafortis,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  unite  with  the 
mercurj',  and  form  with  it  a  turbith,  which  falls  to 
the  bottom  ;  leaving  only  the  alkali  diffolved  in  the 
aquafortis,  and  united  with  its  acid  into  a  regenera- 
ted nitre.  Oh  this  principle  depends  the  preparation 
def.ribed  by  Wilfon  under  the  title  of  an  excellent  pre- 
cipitate cf  mercury  ;  which  is  no  other  than  a  true  tur- 
bith, though  not  generally  known  to  be  fuch.  It  Is 
made  by  dilTolving  four  ounces  of  vitriolated  kali  in 
fixteen  ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  diffolving  in  this 
compound  liquor  four  ounces  of  mercury  ;  ablf  rafting 
the  mcnftiuum  by  a  fand  heat;  and  edulcorating  with 
water  the  gold  coloured  mafs  which  remains. 

Turbith  mineral  is  a  ftrong  emetic,  and  with  this 
intention  operates  the  moft  powerfully  of  all  the  iner- 
cnrials  that  can  be  fafely  given  internally.  Its  aftion, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  prims  vii  ;  it  will 
fometimes  excite  a  filivation,  if  a  purgative  be  not 
taken  foon  after  it.  This  medicine  is  ufed  chiefly  in 
virulent  gonorrhocis,  and  other  venereal  cafes,  where 
there  is  a  great  flux  of  humours  to  the  parts.  Its 
chief  ufe  at  prefent  is  in  fwellings  of  the  tefticlefrom 
a  vfULre-l  affcftion  ;  and  it  feems  not  only  to  aft  as  a 
mercurial,  but  alfo,  by  the  fevere  vomiting  it  occa- 
fions,  to  perform  the  office  of  a  difcutlcnt,  by  acce- 
lerating the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  parts  affcfted. 
It  is  faid  hkewife  to  have  been  employed  with  fuccefs, 
in  robiift  conftitutions,  againll  leprous  tliforders  and 
obftinate  glandular  obflruftlons  :  the  dofe  is  from  two 
grains  to  fix  or  ci^ht.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  a 
gr'.in  or  two  as  an  alterative  and  diaplioretic,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  calcined  mercury  alieady  fpoken 
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of.  Dr  Hope  ha«  found  that  the  turbith  mineral  ia  Prcpara- 
the  moll  convenient  errhine  he  has  had  occafion  to  em-  ''°"*  *"!* 
ploy.  .'r'""!'""- 

This  medicine  was  latclj'  recommended  as  the  moft  ■  - 
efftftuil  prclcrvative  againli  the  hydrophobia.  It  has 
been  allege  1  there  are  ftveral  eximples  of  its  prevent- 
ing madnefs  in  dogs  which  had  been  bitten  ;  and  focic 
of  its  performing  a  cure  after  the  madntfs  was  begun  : 
from  fix  or  fcven  graiiu  to  a  fcruple  may  be  given 
every  day,  or  every  fecond  day,  for  a  little  time,  and 
repeated  at  the  two  or  three  fucceeding  fulls  and 
changes  of  the  moon.  Some  few  trials  have  likewife 
l>een  made  on  human  fubjefts  bitten  by  mad  dogsj' 
nnd  in  thcfe  alfo  the  turbith,  ufed  either  as  an  emetic 
or  alterative,  feemed  to  have  good  efTefts. 

The  "afliings  of  turbith  mineral  are  ufed  by  fome 
externally  for  the  cure  of  the  itch  and  other  cuta- 
neous fouhufTcs.  In  fome  cafes  mercuri-il  lotions  may 
be  proper,  but  they  aie  always  to  he  ufed  with  great 
caution  :  this  i.s  by  no  means  an  eligible  one,  as  be- 
ing extiemcly  unequal  in  point  of  llrength,  more  or 
kfs  of  the  mercury  being  diffolved,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  above,  accordinu  to  the  degree  of  calcination. 
The  pharmacopoeia  of  Paris  direfts  a  mercurial  walh 
free  from  this  inconvenience,  under  the  title  of  j'lqiia 
mercurialii,  or  Alercuriiis  Injuidus.  It  is  compofed  of 
one  ounce  of  mercury,  diffolved  in  a  fufiicieut  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  diluted  with  30  ounces  of 
diliilled  water.  In  want  of  dillllled  water,  rain  wa- 
ter may  be  ufed  ;  I'Ut  of  fpring  waters  there  are  very 
few  which  will  mix  with  the  mercurial  folution  with- 
out growing  turbid  and  precipitating  a  part  of  the 
mercury.  _ 


Simple  mercurial  folution.     Jof.  Jac.  Plcnck. 

Take  of  pureft  quickfilver,  one  dram  ;  gum  arable, 
two  drams.  Beat  them  in  a  ftone  mortar,  adding 
by  little  and  little  diftilled  water  of  fumitory  till 
the  mercury  thoroughly  difappear  in  the  mucilage. 
Having  beat  and  mixed  them  thoroufrhly,  add  by 
degrees,  and  at  the  fame  time  rubbing  the  whole 
together,  fyrup  of  kermes,  half  an  ounce,  diftilled 
water  of  fumitory,  eight  oun-es. 

This  mixture  was  much  celebrated  by  its  author  ai 
an  effeft.ual  preparation  of  mercury,  unattended  with 
the  inconvenience  of  producing  a  falivation  ;  and  he 
imagined  that  ihii  depended  on  a  peculiar  .ifEnily 
exiliing  between  mercuiy  and  mucilage.  Hence 
fuch  a  conjunftion,  the  gammy  quickfilver,  as  it  ha» 
been  ftylcd,  has  been  the  foundation  of  mixtures, 
pills,  fvrups,  and  feveral  other  formula,  which  it  i« 
unneccfTary  to  dwell  upon  in  this  place. 

By  a  long  continued  triture,  mercury  feems  to  un- 
dergo a  degree  of  calcination;  at  leift  its  globular  ap- 
pearance is  not  to  be  difcerned  Ly  the  beft  microfcope; 
its  colour  is  converted  into  that  of  a  greyifh  powder  ; 
and  from  the  inaftive  fubftance  in  its  gloSular  form,  it 
is  now  become  one  of  the  moft  powerful  preparations 
of  this  metallic  body.  The  ufe  of  the  gum  feems  to 
be  nothing  more  than  to  afford  the  intcrpofitum  of 
a  vifcid  fubftance  to  keep  the  particles  at  'a  dlftance 
from  each  other,  till  tlie  triture  requifite  to  pro- 
duce this  change  be  performed.  Dr  Saunders  has 
clearly  proved,  that  no  real  folution  takes  place  ia 
6  this 
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ra-  tJiis  proccfa,  atiJ  that  tl-oiigli  a  quantity  of  mercu- 
""l"*  rial  particles  are  ftiU  n-tained  in  the  mixture  after 
the  globular  parts  have  been  depofued  by  dilution 
,__  with  water,  yet  that  this  fufjtended  mercurial  matter 
is  otdy  diffufed  in  th-*  liquor,  and  capable  of  being 
perfoftly  fepar,>ted  by  filtration.  That  lonij  triture  is 
capable  of  effecting'  the  above  change  on  mercury,  is 
fi\!y  evinced  from  rhc  well  known  experiment  of  Dr 
Pioerh^EVf,  in  producing  a  kind  of  calcined  mercury 
by  cxpofing  quitkfilver  incloftd  in  a  phial  to  the  agl- 
t;itccin  produced  !.y  kjeping  the  phial  tied  to  a  wind- 
m-11  for  14  years.  By  inclofinj;  a  pound  of  quick- 
lilvtr  in  an  Iron  box,  with  a  quantity  of  iron  naib 
;in  I  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  by  tlie  addition  of 
which  a  greater  dc'.,'rie  of  inleftine  motion  is  givon  to 
the  partides  of  the  mercury,  and  fixing  the  box  to 
the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  Dr  SaunJers  obtained,  du- 
ring a  journey  of  400  mllef,  two  ounces  of  a  grey- 
ilh  powder,  or  caU  of  mercury. 

On  the  above  accounts  we  are  not  to  afcribe  the 
effcdls  of  Plenck'a  ftdutlon  to  an  intimate  divifion 
iif  the  globul  s  of  mercury,  nor  to  any  affinity,  nor 
cle(flive  attraftion,  between  gum-arabic  ami  mercury; 
which  lail  Mr  Plenck  has  very  unphilofophically  fup- 
j'ofid.  The  fame  thing  can  he  done  by  means  of 
j'um-tragacanth,  by  honey,  and  by  fundry  balfams. 
It  i^  evidently  owing  to  the  converlion  of  the  quick- 
fiker  to  a  calclfoim  nature  ;  1  ut  as  this  will  be  ac- 
oorr.pliftied  more  or  lefs  completely  according  to  the 
•  liifnent  circunftances  during  tlie  triture,  it  is  certain- 
ly preferable,  initead  of  Plenck's  folution,  to  diifufe 
iu  mucilage,  or  other  vifcid  matters,  a  determinate 
quantity  of  the  afli  coloured  powder,  or  other  calx  of 
mercury. 

It  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that  there  is  in  many 
inflances  a  real  adv.inlnge  in  cmph.ying  rrucilagiuous 
matters  along  with  mercurials,  thefe  being  found  to 
prevent  diarrhoea  and  falivalion  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. So  far,  then,  'Mr  Pknck's  fohition  is  a  good 
preparation  of  mercury,  though  his  chcmicnl  rationale 
is  perhaps  erroneoui.  The  dilUlled  water  and  fyrup 
are  of  no  confequtnce  to  the  preparatinn,  either  as 
facilitating  the  procefs,  or  for  medicinal  ufe. 

It  is  always  moll  expeditious  to  triturate  the  mer- 
<~uiy  with  the  gi:m  in  the  Hate  of  mucilage.  Dr 
I-aunders  fo\ind  that  the  wddition  ot  honey  was  an  ex- 
cellent auxiliary!  and  tlie  nun  ibge  of  gum-traga- 
c:.[ith  feems  better  fuited  tor  tliit  purpofe  than  gum- 
arabic. 

Ch  A  P.  XIV.     Preparaticns  of  Lead. 

5  I.KAD  readily  melts   In  the  fire,  and  calcines  into  a 

duficy  powdei  :  which,  if  the  flame  Is  reverberated 
on  it,  '  ecomt  s  at  firrt  yellow,  then  red,  and  at  length 
melts  in  a  "itreous  ir.al=.  Thin  metal  difTolvcs  calily 
in  the  nitrous  acid,  dllTicullly  in  the  vitriolic,  and  in 
fmall  quantity  in  the  vegetable  acids;  il  is  alfo  fol'jble 
in  exprcrtcd  od,  cfpecially  when  calcined. 

Lead  and  its  calces,  while  undifTolved,  have  nocon- 
fiderable  effects  as  medicines.  DilTolvcd  in  oils,  they 
are  fupi>ofed  to  be  (wh.n  externally  applied)  antiin- 
flsmmatory  and  defici-ative.  Combined  with  vegetable 
acids,  they  are  remaikably  fo  ;  and,  taken  internally, 
piovea  powerful  thounli  dingeroui  Ayptic. 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 


There  are  two  preparations  of  lead,  reJ  and  tvkilt'^"^"'^- 
lenJ,  as  they  are   commonly   crdled,  which  are  much  "'"^^  ^||? 
more  extcnfively  employed  in  other  arts  than  in  medi-^j^^j 
cine,  and   of  eourfe   they  are  prepared  in  large  quan-  __^— . 
titles.     Thefe  formerly  ilood  among  the  preparations 
in   our  pharmacoposias  ;    but   they    are  now   referred 
to  the   materia  raedica.     We  fhall  not  therefore,  on 
the   prefeiit  occafion,  make   any    farther  obfervation* 
with  refpedt  to  them,  but  fliall  btreinftrt  from  the  olJ 
editions  of  the   I'dinburgli   pharmacopoeii  the  direc- 
tions there  given  for  p['eparing  them. 

ReJ  lead. 

Let  a-:y  quantity  of  lead  be  hicltej  in  an  imglazcd  3^^ 
eaithen  vcff^l,  and  kept  llirring  with  an  iron  fpatu- 
h  till  it  falls  into  powder,  at  fiiit  blackilli,  after- 
wards vellow,  and  at  length  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
in  which  hift  ftate  it  is  called  minium  ;  taking  care 
not  to  raifv  the  fire  io  high  as  to  run  the  calx  into 
a  vitreous  mafs. 

The  preparation  of  red  lead  is  fo  trou'^lefome  and 
tedious,  as  fcarce  ever  to  be  attempted  by  the  apothe- 
cary or  chcmift  ;  nor  indeed  is  this  commodity  ex- 
pected to  be  made  by  the.-n,  the  preparation  of  it  be- 
ing a  diftinft  branch  of  bufinefs.  The  makers  melt 
large  quantities  of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bottom  of 
a  revcrberatory  furnace  built  for  this  purpofe,  and  fa 
contrived  tlint  the  fl  ime  arts  on  a  large  furlace  of  the 
metal,  which  is  rotitinually  changed  by  means  of  iron 
rakes  drawn  backwards  and  forw^^rds,  till  the  fluidity 
of  the  lead  is  dcliroyed  ;  after  which,  the  calx  is  only 
now  and  then  turned.  By  barely  ftirring  the  calx,  as 
above  diredted,  in  a  vcflel  over  the  fire,  It  acquires 
no  rcdnefs  ;  the  reverberation  of  flame  on  the  furface 
beng  abfolutely  neceflary  for  this  effeit.  It  is  faid, 
that  20  pounds  of  lead  gain,  in  this  procefs,  five 
pounds  ;  and  that  the  calx,  being  reduced  into  lead 
again,  is  found  one  pound  lets  than  the  original  weight: 
of  the  metal. 

Thffe  calces  are  employed  in  external  applications, 
for  abating  inflammations,  cle;infing  and  healing  ul- 
cers, and  the  like.  Their  en'etts,  however,  are  not 
very  conflderable  ;  nor  are  they  perhaps  of  much  far- 
ther real  ufe,  than  as  they  give  confilleuce  to  the  pla- 
tter, unguent,  &c. 

Cerufe  or  tuhite  lead. 

Put  fome  vinegar  Into  tlie  bottom  of  an  earthen  vef-  j-j 
fel,  and  fufpend  over  the  vinegar  very  thin  plates 
of  lead,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  vapour  whicli 
arifes  from  the  acid  may  circulate  about  the  plates. 
Set  the  containing  vtlfcl  In  the  heat  of  horfc-dunp 
for  three  weeks  ;  if  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
platea  be  not  totally  calcined,  fcrapc  off  the  white 
powiler,  and  expofe  them  again  to  the  llcam  of 
vinegar,  till  all  the  lead  be  thus  corroded  into  pow- 
der. 

The  making  of  white  lead  is  slfo  become  a  trade 
by  itfclf,  and  confined  to  a  few  ptrfons,  who  have 
large  conveniences  for  this  purpofe.  The  general  me- 
thod which  they  follow  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
aliove  defcribed.     See  the  Philofophical  Tranfai'tions, 

In  this  preparation,  the  lead  is  fo  far  opened  by 

the  acid,  as  to  difcoter,  when   taken  internally,  the 
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maligrant  quality  of  the  metal  f  and  to  prove  exter- 
nally, when  fprinklcJ  on  runninj;  fores,  or  ulcers,  aio» 
deratcly  tooling,  drying,  and  adridive. 

ylcelattil  cenije.      I^. 

Take  of  cenife,  one  pound;  diftille.l  vinegar,  one 
pullon  an  1  an  half.  Boil  tlie  cerufc  wiih  the  vine- 
jjir  until  the  vinegar  is  faturated  :  then  filter  thro' 
paper;  anrj,  after  proper  cvapuraliun,  fet  it  afiJe 
to  cry(l:>llize. 

Sail,  commonly  called  yj/fflr  of  lead.     E. 

Put  any  quantitv  of  cerufc  into  a  cucurbit,  and  pour 
upon  it  ten  timts  its  quaiititv  of  dillillcd  vincjjar. 
J^et  the  mixture  Hand  upon  warm  fand  till  the  vi- 
negar becomes  fivect  :  when  it  is  to  be  poured  off, 
and  frelh  vinegar  added  as  often  as  it  comes  off 
fweet.  Then  let  all  the  vinegsr  be  evaporHcd  in  a 
glafs-vefitl  to  the  confilUiice  of  pretty  thin  honey, 
and  fit  it  afide  in  a  cold  place,  that  cryllaU  may 
be  formed,  which  are  to  be  afterwards  dried  in  the 
flude.  The  remaining  liquor  is  again  to  be  evapo- 
rated, that  new  cryftals  may  be  formed  ;  the  eva- 
poration of  the  refid'jous  liquor  is  to  be  repeated 
till  no  more  crylUls  concrete. 

Cerufc  (efpecially  that  fort  cal'ed /rt^c  /(«./,  which 
is  not,  like  the  othrrs,  fubjcA  to  adulteration)  is 
much  preferable  either  to  minium  or  litharge,  for  ma- 
king the  fugar  of  lead  :  for  the  covrofion  which  it 
has  undergone  from  the  Ream  of  the  vin;j,ar  difpo- 
fes  it  to  diffolve  more  readily.  It  Ihould  be  finely 
powdered  before  the  vinegar  be  put  to  it  ;  and  during 
the  digelUon,  or  boiling,  every  now  and  then  ftlrrcd 
up  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  to  promote  its  dllfolution, 
and  prevent  its  concrctin^j  into  a  bard  mafs  at  the 
bottom.  The  ftrong  acid  obtained  from  the  dipui 
moiiuum  of  vinegar  may  be  employed  for  this  purpofe 
to  better  advantage  than  the  weaker,  tliough  purer 
acid,  above  direfted.  If  a  fmall  quantity  of  rcdtified 
fpirit  of  wine  be  prudently  added  to  the  folution  as 
foon  as  it  is  duly  exhaled,  and  the  mixture  fuffered  to 
groiv  cold  by  flow  degrees,  the  fug^'.r  will  concrete 
into  very  large  and  tranfparent  cryllals,  which  are 
fcarcely  ro  be  obtained  by  any  other  method. 

If  the  cr)ft?ls  be  dried  in  funlhine,  they  acquire  a 
blackifh  or  livid  colour.  This  feems  to  happen  from 
the  abforption  of  light  and  its  converfion  into  phlo- 
gillon.  If  it  be  owing  to  the  efcape  of  pure  air, 
why  are  the  rays  of  the  fun  neccflary  to  thisdifcharge? 
On  whatever  principles  we  account  for  it,  the  fail  is 
the  fame  ;  that  the  cryllals  foon  lofe  their  faline  con- 
dition, and  the  lead  gradually  reaffumes  its  metallic 
form.  From  this  property  of  lead  readily  abforbing 
phlojiiton,  or  parting  with  pure  air,  a  folution  of 
the  fugar  of  lead  becomes  a  very  convenient  fympa- 
thetic  ink  ;  on  the  fame  grounds  it  is  alfo  ufed  for 
a  more  important  purpofe.  As  lead  communicates  a 
fweetnefi  and  altringency  very  fimilar  to  the  produtt 
of  the  vinous  ferm-ntation,  a  praftice  form.erly  pre- 
vailed among  fraudulent  dealers,  of  correAing  the  too 
great  Iharpnefs  of  acid  wines  by  adulterating  them 
with  this  metal.  The  abufe  may  be  detefted  in  two 
different  ways  :  a  piece  of  paper  may  be  moiftened 
with  the  liquor  to  be  examined,  and  then  expofed  to 
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the  vapours  sf  liver  of  fulphur :  the  iroiflered  paper I'repara. 
will  become  of  a  livid  colour,  and  this  will  happen  •;"'••  *'''' 
though  200  or  3C0  leaves  of  a  book  were  interpafed  ,"™P""- 
betwcen  the  paper  and- the  vapours;  ly  this  method,  f 

then,  we  make  a  kind  of  fympplhetic  ink.  But  the 
bed  way  of  making  the  tcft  is,  to  drop  a  fniall  quan- 
tity of  a  folution  of  the  Jivcr  cf  fulphur  into  the  fuf- 
pefted  liquor  :  if  there  be  any  le.td  prtfent,  tl.is  ad- 
dition will  indantly  occnfion  the  precipitation  of  a  li- 
vid or  dark  coloured  cloud. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  much  m'^ie  efHoacious  than  the 
foregoing  preparations,  in  aiifwering  the  fever. il  in- 
tentions to  which  they  are  applied,  t-ome  have  ven- 
tured upon  it  internally,  in  dofes  cf  a  few  grains,  as 
a  llyptic  in  hiemorrhagies,  profufe  colliquative  fweats, 
feminal  fluxes,  the  11. ht  albus,  &c.  nor  has  it  failed 
their  ex;'eclatron3.  It  very  powerfully  rellrains  the 
difcharge  ;  but  almoft  as  certainly  as  it  does  this,  it 
occafions  fyniptoms  of  another  kind,  often  more  dan- 
gerous than  thofe  removed  by  it,  and  fornetimes  fatal. 
Violent  pains  in  the  bowels  or  thriiugh  the  whole 
body,  and  obftinate  conftipations,  fornetimes  .mme- 
diatcly  follow,  efpecially  if  the  dofe  has  been  conll- 
derabie  :  cramps,  tremors,  and  weakncfs  of  the  nerves, 
generally  fooner  or  later  enfue. 

Boerhaave  is  of  opinion,  that  this  prepar.-'.tion  proves 
malignant  only  as  far  as  its  acid  happens  to  be  ab- 
forbcd  in  the  body  ;  for  in  fuch  cafe,  he  fays,  "  It  re- 
turns again  into  cerufe,  which  is  violently  polfonoiis." 
On  this  principle  it.  would  follow,  that  in  habits 
where  acidities  abound,  the  fugar  of  lead  would  Le 
innocent.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Lead 
and  its  preparations  afl  in  the  body  only  when  they 
are  combined  with  acid  :  cerufe  polTcfres  the  qu  Jities 
of  the  faccharum  only  in  a  low  degree  ;  and  either  of 
them  freed  from  the  acid  has  little,  if  any,  tfleA  at 
all.  For  the  fame  reafons,  t^c  fait  of  lead  is  preferable 
to  the  pompous  exlni3  and  vcgeta-nintral  ivaUr  of 
Goulard,  in  which  the  lead  is  much  lefj  perfeftly 
combined  in  a  faline  ftate.  It  is  fometimes  conve- 
nient to  afli  1  the  folution  of  the  fiig.ir  of  lead  in  wa- 
ter, by  adding  a  portion  of  vinegar.  The  effefts 
of  the  external  application  of  lead  feems  to  differ  from 
the  llrength  of  the  folution  :  thus  a  very  weak 
folution  feems  to  diminllh  dircflly  the  aftion  of 
the  veffels,  and  is  therefore  more  peculiarly  proper  in 
aflive  inflammations,  as  of  the  eyes ;  whereas  a  ftrong 
folution  operates  as  a  direft  flimulant,  and  is  there- 
fore more  fuccefeful  in  paflive  ophthalmia. 

Water  of  acetated  I'llbarge.     L. 

Take  of  litharge,  two  pounds  and  four  ounces ;  di-      31O 
ftilled  vinegar,  one  gallon.     Mix,  and  boil   to  fix 
pints,  conftantly  lllrring  ;  then  fet  it  afide      After 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  llrain. 

This  preparation  may  be  confiJered  as  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  extract  and  vegeto-mineral  water  of  Mr 
Goulard.  And  it  is  probably  from  the  circumftancea 
of  his  preparations  having  come  into  a  common  ufe, 
that  the  London  college  have  given  this  article  a  place 
in  their  pharmacopoeia.  It  may,  however,  be  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  whether  it  be  really  intitled  to  a  place. 
For,  as  we  have  already  obfcrvcd,  every  purpofe  to  be 
anfwered  by  it  may  be  better  obtained  from  the  em- 
ployment 
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jjloyment  of  a  foIiitJon  of  the  acctated  ceiufe  in  fimple 
water.  The  acetated  water  of  litharge  is  intended  for 
external  life  only. 

CiiAi'.XV.   Preparations  of  tin. 

Tin  eafily  mtlta  in  the  fire,  and  c.iL  incs  into  a 
dufi<y  powder ;  which,  by  a  farther  continuarue  of 
the  heat,  becomes  white.  A  mafs  of  t'n  heated  till  it 
be  juft  ready  to  melt,  proves  extremely  brittle,  fo  as 
to  fall  in  pieces  from  a  blow  ;  and  by  dexterous  agi- 
tation, into  powder.  Its  proper  menllruum  is  aqua- 
re_i;ia  ;  though  the  other  mineral  acids  may  alfo  le 
made  to  difl'olve  it,  and  the  vegetable  ones  in  fmall 
quantity.  It  cryilallizes  with  the  vegetable  and  vitrio- 
lic acl^s;  but  with  the  others,  deliquates. 

The  virtues  of  this  metal  are  little  knovi'n.  It  has 
been  recommended  as  an  antihyfleric,  antiheftic,  Ac. 
At  prefcnt  it  is  chiefly  ufed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Poiudered  tin.      L. 

Take  of  tin,  fix  pounds.  Melt  it  in  an  iron  vefTel, 
and  ftir  it  with  an  iron  roJ  until  a  powder  floats  on 
the  fiirface.  Take  off  the  powder,  and,  when 
coM,  pafs  it  through  a  fieve. 

This  preparation  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  cak  Jovis,  which  had  a  place  in  t!ie 
former    editions   of   the    Edinburgh    pliarmaoopoE'a ; 


Ch  a  p.  XVI.    Preparations  of  zinc  and  copper. 
Calcined  zinc.     L. 


Prej^ara- 

tion^  and 

C'ompofi- 

tions. 
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Take  of  zinc,  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  eif^ht  ounces. 
Cart  the  pieces  of  zinc,  at  feveral  times,  into  an 
ignited,  large,  and  deep  crucible,  plated  leaning, 
or  halt-upri^iit,  putun;^  on  it  another  crucible  in 
fuch  a  nianner  that  the  air  may  have  free  acccfs  to 
the  burning  zinc.  Take  out  the  c?Ix  a-;  foon  a^  it 
appears,  and  feparate  its  white  and  lighter  part  ty 
a  tine  licve. 

Flo'wers  of  zinc.      E. 

Let  a  large  crucible  be  placed  in  a  furmce,  in  an  in- 
clined fitiiation,  only  half  upright  ;  vvh.^n  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vcflVl  is  moderately  red,  put  a  fmall 
piece  of  zinc,  about  the  weight  ot  two  drams,  into 
it.  The  iinc  foon  fljmes,  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
tonvcrted  into  a  fpongy  calx,  w'n'ch  is  to  he  raked 
from  the  furface  of  the  metal  w:th  an  iron  fpatiila, 
that  tlie  combuftion  may  proceed  the  raon-  fpeedi.y: 
wlien  thr  zinc  ceafes  to  flame,  take  the  calx  out  of 
the  crucible.  Having  put  in  anotlier  piece  of  zinc, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  you  plcafe. 
Lallly,  the  calx  is  to  be  prepared  like  antimony. 
Thefe  flowers,  as  ufed  txternully,  are  preferable  for 


but  from  the  late  editions  the  calx  has  b"en  expunged,     medicinal  purpofes  to  tutty,  and  the  more  impure  fub 


and  the  filln^js  or  powder  of  tin,  has  a  place  only  in 
their  lift  of  the  materia  medica.  lint  althoUj;!i  fcldom 
prepared  by  the  apothecary  himfelf,  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  employed  as  a  remedy  againft  wor..js,  parti- 
cularly the  flat  kinds,  which  too  otten  elude  the  force 
of  other  medicines.  The  general  dofe  is  fron,  a 
fcruplc  to  a  dram  ;  fome  confine  it  to  a  few  grains. 
But  Dr  Alflon  afTures  us,  in  the  Edinburgh  Eflayi, 
that  its  fujcefs  chiefly  depends  on  its  being  given  in 
much  l.irger  quantities  :  he  direfis  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  on  an  empty  ftomach,  mixed  with  four  ounces 
of  moiafles ;  next  day,  half  an  ounce  ;  and  the  day 
following,  half  an  ounce  more  ;  after  which  a  c.i- 
tbartic  is  adminillcred  :  he  fays  the  worms  arc  ufualiy 
voided  during  the  operation  of  the  purge,  but  that 
pains  in  the  llomach  ^occafioned  by  them  are  removed 
almoft  immediately  upon  taking  the  firll  dofe  of  the 
tin. 

This  praftice  is  fometimes  fuccefsful  in  the  expul- 
fion  of  txnia,  but  by  no  means  fo  frequently  as  Dr 
Anion's  obfervations  would  lead  us  to  hope. 

Amalgama  nftin.     Dan. 


limatcs  of  zinc,  which  are  oStained  in  the  brafs  works; 
and  likewife  to  calamine,  the  natural  ore  of  this  me- 
tal, which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  earth,  and 
frequently  a  portion  of  heterogeneous  metallic  mat- 
ter. But  bcfiLks  being  applied  externally,  they  have 
alfo  of  hte  bct-n  ufed  inttinally.  The  fljwers  of 
zinc,  in  dofes  from  one  to  feven  or  eight  grains,  have 
been  much  celebrated  of  late  years  in  the  cure  of  epi- 
Icpfy  and  fcvcral  fpafmodic  alfcftions :  dud  there  are 
fufficient  tellinionics  of  their  good  effeftf,  where  to- 
nic remedieb  iu  thofe  affcdlioos  arc  proper. 

White  -uilriol.      E. 

Take  of  zinc,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  three  ouDces ; 
vitriolic  acid,  five  ounces  ;  water,  twenty  ounces  ;  ha- 
ving mixed  the  acid  and  water,  add  the  zinc,  and 
wlien  the  ebullition  is  finilhed  drain  ths  liquor  ; 
then  after  proper  evaporation  fct  it  apart  in  a  cold 
place,  that  it  may  flioot  into  cryllals. 
'I'his  fait  is  an  elegant  white  vitriol.  It  differs  from 
the  com.Tion  white  vitriol,  and  the  fultof  vitriil  of  the 
fiiops,  only  in   being   purer,  and   perfectly  free  from 


any  admixture  of  copper',  or  fuch  other  foreign  me- 
Take  of  (havings  of  pure  tin,  two  ounces;  pure  quick-    tallic  bodies  as  the  others  generally  contain, 
filver,  three  drams.     Let  them  be  rubbed  to  a  pow- 
<'er  in  a  ftonc  mortar. 


L. 


Purified  vitriatattd  zinc. 

Some  have  imagined  that  tin  thus  aflcd  on  by  mer-     Take  of  white  vitriol,  one  pound  ;  vitriolic  acid,  one 
ry   is  in  a   n'orc   active    condition   than  when  cxhi-         dram  ;  boiling   dillilled   water,  Ihree  pints.      Mix 


riiry 

bited  in  a  ilate  of  powder  :  and  accordingly  it  has  been 
given  in  worm  cafes.  But  as  bctli  arc  equally  iiifo- 
\\\\-\k  in  the  animal  fluids,  this  is  not  to  be  expcftcd  ; 
and  to  obtain  any  peculiar  properties  which  tin.  may 
poffefs  to  their  full  extent,  it  will  probably  be  necef- 
faiy  to  ixhi'  it  it  in  fo.Tte  faiire  ftate. 


and  filter  through  paper.     After  a  proper  cva-?ora- 
tion,   fet  it  aliJe  in  i.  cold  pif.ce  to  cryllallize. 
Altliough  the  Edinburgh  college  have  given  a  for- 
mula f -r  the   preparations  of  white  vitriol,  yet  their 
direttion  is  very  rarely  followed  by  anv  of  tlie  apothe- 
caries or  chemilb,  who   in  general   purch.ife  it  as  ob- 
tained from  the  Goflar  mines.     When,  ho.vever,  it  Is 
got  in  this  way,  it  is  often  a  very  impure  fait,  and  re- 
3  ■^  *  quixd 
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qu'rfs  iJiat  purification  which  is  hen  direitej,  and 
which  is  hy  no  meanj  nectirary  for  the  white  vitriol 
artificially  prepaied,  in  the  rTianiier  above  dircfted. 
Uiit  by  this  procefn,  the  ordinary  white  viiriol,  in  its 
como.on  I'atc  of  impurity,  will  be  freed  trom  thole 
jniprogn;ition-^of  earthyand  other  matters  which  itoften 
contains.  And  in  this  purified  Hate  it  anfwers  m^iy 
vfcful  piirpofes,  not  only  externally  but  internally  ; 
and  particularly  in  dofts  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
diam,  it  operates  almofl  inflantly  as  an  emetic,  and 
is  at  ihe  fame  tir;e  perfectly  fafe.  By  employing  it 
internally,  in  fmaller  dofes,  we  may  obtain,  and  per- 
haps even  more  effeCiually,  all  the  tonic  power  of  the 
■zinc  ;  and  fome  ibink  it  in  every  cafe  preferable  to  the 
calx  of  zinc. 

Ammoniacal  copper,     E. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol,  t*o  parts  ;  volatile   fal   ammo- 
niac, thrte  pans  ;  rub  thtm  together  in  a  gials  mor- 
tar,  ufltil  thty  unite,  after  the  eff- rvefccnce  ce.  les, 
into  a  unifoira  vii)lct-cnl,>urcJ  mafs,  which  mull  be 
fir'l  .-fried  on  blotting    paper,   an.l  aflctwardu  by  a 
gentle  heat.     The   pruJinSt  mull  be  kept  in  a  glafs 
phial,  wtll  I  lofed  with  ^  (jlafs  Hopper. 
Tiiis  pr^ar-tion   hjs  been   thought    feivlceable  in 
epile;  fieslWut  from  its  frequent  want  of  fucccfs,  and 
the  <".if  gieia' le   confcquenves   with  whii  h   its   ufe    is 
fometimcs  attended,  it  has  not   lately  been  much  pre- 
fcribed.      It   is  employed   by  beginning  with  dofes  of 
half  a  grain,  twii-e  a  day,  and   inireaiing  them  gra- 
dually to  as  mil  h  86  the  floniaoh  will  Keir.     Dr  Cul- 
Icn  fometimcs  increafed  the  dofe  to  five  grains. 

Chap.XVII.    Simple  dijlilled -waters.   L.  E. 

The  efHuvIa  which  exh.ile  into  the  air  from  many 
vegetables,  paiticularly  from  thofe  of  the  odotous  kind, 
confift  appareitly  of  principles  of  great  fu'  tility  and 
aAivity,  capil:le  ot  itrongly  and  fiuldenly  afl'ecling  the 
brnin  and  ncivous  fyftem,  efptciilly  in  thofe  whofe 
nerves  are  of  gttat  fenfibility  ;  and  likewife  of  opera- 
ting in  a  flower  manner  on  the  fyftem  of  the  groffcr 
vcfl'cls.  Thus  Bocrhaave  obferves,  that  in  hyflerical 
ind  hypochon  !riacal  ptrfons,  the  fragrant  odoui  of 
the  Indian  hyacinth  excites  fpifms,  which  the  ilrong 
fcent  of  rue  relieves  ;  that  the  efHuvia  of  the  walnut- 
tree  occafion  headachs,  and  make  the  body  coftivc  ; 
that  thofe  of  popples  procure  (Icep;  and  that  the  fmcU 
of  bean-blolToms,  long  continued,  tlifordt  rs  the  fenics. 
Leuiery  relates,  from  his  own  knowledf;e,  that  fevcral 
perfons  were  purged  by  Haying  long  in  a  room  where 
damafk  rofts  were  drying. 

Some  of  the  chemifts  have  indulged  themfelves  In 
the  pleafing  furvey  of  thefe  pnfiding  fpirits,  as  they 
are  called,  of  vegetables  ;  their  peculiar  nature  in  the 
different  fpecioa  of  plants ;  their  exhalation  into  the 
atmofphere  by  tlie  fun's  heat, and  difperfion  by  winds; 
iheir  rendering  the  air  of  particular  places  medicinal, 
cr  otherwife,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants 
that  abound.  They  have  contrived  alfo  different 
means  for  collefting  thefe  fugitive  emanations,  and 
concentrating  and  cnndenfing  them  into  a  liquid  form  ; 
employing  either  the  native  moifture  of  the  fubjeft, 
or  an  addition  of  water,  aa  a  vehicle  o(  matrix  for  re- 
taining them. 


The  piocefs  which  has  been  judged  moft  analogoui  I'cfi 
to  that  of  nature,  ii  the  following.  The  fubjetl  trefh '',"'" 
gathered  at  the  feafon  of  its  greatell  vigour,  wiih  the  j^^" 
morning  dew  on  it,  is  laid  lightly  and  unbruifcd  in  a  _ 
(hallow  vefhl,  to  which  is  adapted  a  low  head  with  a 
recipient  ;  under  the  veir.;l  a  live  coal  is  placedj  and 
occafionally  renewed,  fo  as  to  keep  up  an  uniform 
heat,  no  j<ieater  than  that  which  obtains  in  the  atmo- 
fphere in  fummer,  vii.  about8  jdegrccs  of  Fahrenheit'i 
thermomelci.  In  this  degree  of  heat  there  ariles  ex- 
ceeding (lowly  an  invifible  vapour,  which  couoenfes 
in  the  htaj  into  dewy  dropi,  and  tills  down  into  the 
receiver  ;  and  which  has  been  fuppofei  to  be  the  very 
fubliance  that  the  plant  would  have  fponianeoufly  emit- 
ted in  the  open  air. 

But  on  fubmitting  many  kinds  of  odoriferous  ve- 
getables to  this  proccfs,  the  liquors  obtained  by  it 
have  been  found  to  be  very  diftcunt  from  the  natural 
efHtivIa  of  the  refpciHivc  luljjefl.*  :  they  have  had  veiy 
little  fmell,  and  no  reinarkaile  taOe.  It  app<.ared  that 
a  heat,  equal  <o  that  of  the  atmulphere,  is  iHcapabie  ot 
railing  in  clofe  velTcls  thofe  part',  ot  ve.etablcs  which 
they  emit  in  the  o^tn  air.  It  luay  therefore  be  prc- 
fumed,  that  in  this  lalt  cafe  finie  oth-rr  caufe  concurs 
to  the  tffect  :  that  it  is  not  the  fun's  heat  alone  which 
railcD  and  impre;,'nate8  the  air  with  the  odoious  priu- 
ciples  of  vegetables,  but  that  the  air  itlclf,  or  the  wa- 
tery humidity  with  which  it  aboun  Is,  afting  as  a  true 
folvent,  extrads  an  1  imbibes  them  ;  fo  that  the  natu- 
ral tfHuvia  of  a  plant  may  be  coulidered  as  an  tnfuliou 
of  the  phnl  made  in  air.  The  purga'ive  virtue  of 
the  damadi  rofe,  atid  the  alhingency  of  the  walnut- 
tree,  which,  as  above  obferved,  are  in  fome  degree 
communi^altd  to  the  air,  may  be  totally  extradlcd  by 
inluiion  both  in  watery  and  fpirltuotis  racnitiua,  but 
nevci  rife  in  dillillation  with  any  degree  of  heat:  anl 
the  volatile  odours  trt  aromatic  heihs,  which  are  dit- 
fuled  tliroUf;h  the  atmofphere  in  the  lowcll  warmtn, 
cannot  be  made  to  dillil  without  a  heat  much  greater 
than  is  ever  found  to  obtain  in  a  (haded  air. 

We  apprehend,  that  the  effluvia  arifing  from  grow- 
ing  vegetables  are  chiefly  exhaled  hy  the  living  ener- 
gy of  the  plant  :  the  odorous  matter  is  a  real  fecre- 
tion,  whie»»  cmnot  be  performed  independent  of  adtive 
veffels  ;  and  it  is  as  reafonnble  to  allow  the  fame  powtig 
for  the  exhalation  of  thefe  effluvia,  as  for  the  tranfpi- 
ration  of  their  watery  parts. 

The  above  proctfs,  therefore,  and  the  theory  oa 
which  it  is  built,  appear  to  be  fauhy  in  two  points ; 
I.  In  fuppoUng  that  all  thefe  principles,  which  natu- 
rally exhale  from  vegetables,  may  be  coUeded  by  di- 
llillation ;  whereas  there  are  n>any  which  the  air  ex- 
tradls  in  virtue  of  its  folvent  power  ;  fome  are  alfo  in- 
capable of  being  colleded  in  a  vifible  and  inelaHic 
form  ;  and  fome  are  artificially  feparable  by  folvent& 
only  :  2.  In  employing  a  degree  of  heat  infufiicient 
for  feparating  even  thofe  parts  which  are  truly  txhal- 
able  by  heat. 

The  foregoing  method  of  diAillation  is  commonly 
called  diflillalion  by  th:  cold  Jlili ;  but  thofe  who  i<avc 
praftifed  it  have  generally  employed  a  confiJerable 
heat.  A  (hallow  leaden  vclTcl  is  filled  with  the  frefh 
herbs,  flowers,  Sic.  which  are  heaped  above  it ;  fo  that 
when  the  head  is  fitted  on,  this  alfo  may  be  filled  a. 
COBliJerable  way,     A  little  fcce  is  made  uadtr  the  vef- 
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I'rvpara-  ftl,  fufScijM  to  make  ihe  bottom  muih  hotter  than 
the  hand  can  bear,  care  beiiij^  only  taken  ni)t  to  htrat 
it  fo  far'ai  to  endanger  fc«rchia;j  any  part  of  the  fiib- 
i»d.  It  the  bottom  of  the  vefiel  br;  not  made  fo  hot 
as  to  have  this  effert  on  the  p.irt  contiguous  to  it,  it 
a  not  to  be  feared  that  the  heat  con-imuuicated  to  the 
Ttft  of  the  inchided  matter  will  be  fo  great  as  to  do  it 

,any  injury.  By  this  management,  the  vDhtile  paitsof 
ftvcral  odorous  plants,  as  mint,  are  tfFcftually  forced 
over  ;  and  if  the  proctfa  has  been  ikilfully  managed, 
the  diP.iUel  lit^uor  pioves  richly  im;^rcijnated  with  the 
native  oduiir  and  flavour  of  the  futjeft,  without  h  ivi/ig 
received  any  kind  of  dila^jrceablc  imprcifion  from  the 
heat  ufed. 

This  jirocefs  has  been  chiefly  praflifcd  in  private 
families  ;  the  flowncfs  of  the  diflillation,  and  the  at- 
tendance and  care  ne..eir.iry  for  preventing  the  fcorch- 
ing  of  (ome  pait  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to  communicate 
an  ungrateful  burnt  flavour  to  the  liquor,  rendering  it 

'inconfi;Unt  with  the  difpatch  rtquifitc  in  the  larger 
way  of  bufmefs. 

Another  method  has  therefore  been  had  recoiirfe  to, 
viz.  I.y  the  common  (lill,  called,  in  diilinftion  from  the 
forcgoinjr,  the  hot  Jtill.  Here  a  quantity  of  water  is 
added  to  the  plant  to  prevent  its  f  urnin;;  ;  and  the  li- 
quor is  kept  nearly  of  a  boilin;;  heat,  or  naadt  to  boil 
fully,  fo  that  the  vapour  rifea  plentifully  into  the  head, 
and  pafling  thence  into  a  fpiral  pipe  or  worm  placed 
i;i  a  vtflel  of  cold  water,  ia  there  tondenfed,  and  runs 
out  in  drops  quickly  fuccecding  each  other,  or  in  a 
continued  itream.  The  additional  water  does  not  at 
r.U  weaken  the  produce  ;  for  the  mofl  volatile  parti  of 
the  fiilijeil  tife  firft,  and  impregnate  the  liquor  that 
firft  diftils :  as  foon  as  the  pl.int  has  given  over  its  vir 
tue  fufllcicntly,  which  is  known  by  examining  from 
time  to  time  the  liquor  that  ru  s  from  the  nofe  of  the 
worm,  the  dillillation  is  to  be  ftop;>ed. 

This  is  the  mithod  of  diftiUation  commonly  prac- 
tifed  for  the  officln.l  waters.  It  is  accompanied  with 
one  imperfcftion,  afTe^inir  chiefly  thofe  waters  whofe 
principal  value  confitlb  in  the  delicacy  of  their  flavour  ; 
this  being  not  a  little  injured  by  the  boiling  heat  ufual- 
ly  employed,  and  by  the  agitation  of  the  odorous  par- 
ticles of  the  fubjeft  with  the  water.  Sonreti!ne8  alio  a 
part  o<  the  plant  flicks  to  the  fides  of  the  ilill,  and  is 
ib  far  fcorched  as  to  give  an  un^jrateful  taint  to  the  li- 
quor. 

There  is  another  method  of  manajjin;;  this  opera- 
tion, which  has  been  recommended  for  the  diP.illalion 
of  the  more  volatile  eflenti;!  oils,  and  which  is  equ.nl- 
ly  applicable  to  that  of  the  wrttrs.  In  this  way,  the 
advant.iges  of  the  foregoing  methods  are  united,  end 
their  inconveniences  cbvi&ted.  A  quantity  of  water 
being  pcurcd  into  the  fllU,  and  the  herbs  or  flowers 
placed  in  a  baflcet  over  it,  there  can  be  no  poflibility 
of  burning  ;  the  water  n.ay  be  made  to  boil,  but  fo  as 
not  to  rife  up  into  the  baflctt,  which  would  defeat  the 
intention  of  this  contrivance.  Tie  hot  vapour  of  the 
water  pafling  lightly  through  all  ths  inteillicee  of  the 
fubjeft  matter,  imbibes  and  carries  over  the  voUtile 
parts  unaltered  in  their  nati'-c  flavour.  By  thi*  means 
the  diflillcd  waters  of  all  thofc  fubllanccs  whofe  oils 
are  of  the  mod  volatile  kind,  are  obtained  in  the  ut- 
moft  petfL^tioo,  and  with  fufficient  difpatch ;  for  which 
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lad  intention  the  ftilJ  may  be  filled  qtiice  tjp  to  thePreri  a- 
head.  "^  ^';f 

In  the  diflillation  of  effential  oils,  the  water,  as  was  j|^[^}'°"" 
obferved  in  the  foregoing  fcdiou,  imbibes  always  a  ,^_^-i^ 
part  of  the  oil.  The  dlllillcd  liquors  here  trcited  of, 
are  no  Other  than  water  thus  impregnated  vrlth  the  tl- 
fentiul  oil  of  the  fubjtifl  ;  whatever  fmcll,  tafte,  or 
virtue  is  here  communicated  to  the  water,  or  obtained 
in  tiie  form  of  it  watery  liquor,  being  found  in  a  con- 
centrated llate  In  the  oil.  The  c^'^■nti^l  oil,  or  fome 
part  of  it,  more  attenuated  and  fnbtili/ed  than  the  rcli, 
is  the  direcl  principle  on  which  the  titl;  of  ffiiitut 
reHor,  or  prcfldmg  fpirlt,  has  been  bcflowed. 

All  tiiofc  ve'etablts  therefore  which  contain  an  ef- 
fcutial  oil,  will  give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by  di- 
iliUatlon  :  but  the  de^Tte  of  the  impregnation  of  the 
water  which  a  plant  ia  capable  of  faturating  with  its 
virtue,  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  its  oil.  The  oil  faturates  only  the  water  that  comes 
over  at  the  fame  time  with  it :  if  there  be  more  oil 
than  is  fufScient  for  this  faturation,  the  fiirplus  fepa- 
ratcs,  and  concretes  in  its  proper  form,  not  roifcible 
with  the  water  that  arifes  aftetwardn.  Some  od'.'i- 
fcrous  flowers,  whofe  oil  is  in  fo  fmall  quantity,  ttiat 
fcarctly  any  vlfible  mark  of  it  appears,  unlefs  h  ty  or 
an  hundred  pounds  or  more  arc  diflilled  at  once,  give 
neverthelefs  as  llrong  an  impregnation  to  water  aa  ihofe 
plants  which  abound  moll  with  oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  diflilled  waters 
may  be  more  and  more  impregnated  with  the  virtues 
of  the  fur  jtC^,  and  their  ftrength  increafed  to  any  af- 
figncd  degree,  by  co/juiation,  that  is,  by  redilfiUing  thera 
a  number  of  times  from  frefli  parcels  ef  the  plant. 
Experience,  however,  (i-.o-.vs  the  contrary  ;  a  water 
flcilfuUy  drawn  in  the  firl  diflillation,  proves  on  every 
repeated  one  not  flronger  but  more  difagree^Lile.  A- 
qucous  liquors  are  not  capable  of  imbibing  above  »  cer- 
tain quautity  of  the  voluile  oil  of  vegetables;  and  this 
they  may  be  made  to  take  up  by  one  as  well  as  by 
any  number  of  diitiUatlons  :  the  oftener  the  proctfs  t$- 
rcpeated,  the  ungrai-ful  impriffion  which  they  gene- 
rally receive  from  the  fire,  even  at  the  firlt  time,  be- 
comes greater  and  greater.  Thofe  plants,  which  do 
not  yield  at  firll  waters  fiifTicIently  flrong,  are  not  pro- 
jier  fubjeds  for  this  proccfs,  Cnce  their  virtue  may  be 
obtained  much  more  advantageoufly  by  others. 

Centra/  rukt  far  the  distillation  of  tin  officinal 

SIMPLE   W.iTSRS. 

I.  Wlere  they  are  direAed  frefh,  fuch  only  mud  be      o"^* 
employed  :   but  fome  are  allowed  to  be  ufed  dry,  as 
being  eafily   procurable  in  this   ftate  at  ail   times  of 
the  year,  though  rather  more  eleg-int  waters  might 
be  obtained  from  them  while  green. 

When  frefli  and  juicy  herbs  are  to  be  diflilled,  thrice 
their  weight  of  water  will  be  fully  fufHcient ;  but  drjr 
ones  require  a  much  larger  quantity.  In  general,  there 
fliould  be  fo  much  water,  that  after  all  intended  to  be 
diflilled  has  tome  over,  there  may  be  liquor  enough 
left  to  j-revent  the  matter  from  burning  to  the  ilill. 

Plants  difi'er  fo  much,  according  to  the  foil  and  f:a- 
fon  of  which  they  are  the  produce,  and  likcwife  ac- 
cording to  their  own  sge,  that  it  la  impoflibk  to  fix 
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Part  IT. 


Vrcpars.  j^j  quantity  ofwater  to  he  (!rawn  from  n  certain  weight 
Comrofi-  °^  tliem  to  any  invariable  ftandard.  The  ditlillation 
,io,,s  may   always  he  continued  as  lon^f  as  the  liquor  runs 

^1 1    V         well  fl:ivourcd  off  the  fiibjeft,  and  nolongtr. 

2.  The  (liftillation  may  be  performctl  in  an  alembic 
with  a  refri;Terat(iry,  the  junduri.8  being  luted 

3.  If  the  herhs  are  of  prime  gKodnefs,  they  mud  be 
taken  in  the  weights  prefcribed  :  but  when  frcfli 
ones  are  fubftitutcd  for  dry,  or  whtn  the  plants 
themfelves  Bre  the  produce  of  unfavo'.'raMc  feafons, 
and  weaker  than  ordinary,  the  quaRiicits  are  to  be 
viricd  according  to  the  difcretion  of  the  artilt. 
After  the   odorous  water,  alone  intended   for  uf, 

has  come  over,  an  aciduloua  liq.;or  arifes,  which  has 
fometirrcR  extracted  fo  much  from  the  copper  head 
of  the  ftill  as  to  prove  emetic.  To  this  are  owing 
the  anthelmintic  virtues  attributed  to  ccrt»in  diltilled 
waters. 

4.  In  a  preceding  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia, fome  vegetables  n'ere  ordered  to  be  fl:;;htly 
ftrmenti'd  with  the  addition  of  yell  previoufly  to 
the  dilHllation. 

The  principle  on  which  this  management  is  found- 
ed, is  ctrt;iinly  jnft  ;  for  the  ferment.ition  fomewhat 
opens  and  unlocks  their  texture,  fo  as  to  make  them 
part  with  tr.ore  in  the  fubfeqiient  diftillatlon  than  could 
be  drawn  over  from  them  without  fome  aflirtance  of 
thio  kind.  Thofc  plants,  however,  whic'i  uquire  this 
tre.itmcnt,  are  not  proper  fubjct^s  for  fimple  waters 
to  be  drawn  from,  their  virtues  being  obtainable  to 
better  advantage  hy  other  proctfii-s. 

5.  If  liny  drops  of  oil  f.-.  im  on  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter, they  are  to  he  carefully  taken  off. 

6.  That  the  waterc  may  keep  the  better,  about  a  20th 
part  their  weight  of  proof- fpirit  may  be  added  to 
each  atirr  they  are  dift illed. 

A  great  number  of  rilftilL-d  waters  were  formerly 
kept  in  the  fhoj)?,  and  arc  ftill  retained  in  foreign 
phnrmacopaiaa.  The  faculty  of  Paris  dire(5l,  in  the 
laft  edition  of  their  Cotfex  Med'icamtntarius,  no  lefs  than 
125  different  waters,  and  130  d.lferent  ingredients  in 
one  fingle  water.  Nearly  one  half  of  thefe  prepara- 
t'ons  have  fcarcely  any  virtue  or  flavour  from  the  fub- 
jeft,  and  many  of  the  others  are  infignificant. 

The  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  re- 
jtft'.-d  thefe  oftcntatious  fuperfluilies,  and  given  an  ele- 
gant and  compendious  fet  of  waters,  fufRcitnt  for  an- 
fwerina  fuch  purpofes  as  thefe  kinds  of  preparations 
are  applied  to  in  praftice.  Dlllilled  waters  are  cm- 
ployed  chiefly  as  grateful  dilumts,  as  foitable  vehides 
lor  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  for  rendering  dif- 
guftful  ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  Ilo- 
mach  ;  few  are  depended  on,  with  any  intention  of 
confequence,  by  themfelves. 

D'llilUd  water.     L. 

311  Take  of  fpring- water,  10  gallons.  Draw  ofTby  dl- 
flillation,  firft,  four  pints  ;  which  being  thrown  a- 
way,  draw  off  four  gallons.  This  water  is  to  be 
kept  in  a  glafs  or  ciithcn  bottle  with  a  glafs  flop- 
pcr. 

Di/lllUd 'Uialtr.    E. 

Let  well  or  river  water  be  diftilled  In  very  clean  vcfTcls 
till  about  two  thirds  are  drawn  oS, 


Njtive  water  is  felJom  or  never  foimc^  pure,  and  I'rciara- 
gcnerally   ront'-ini    earthy,   falin-,  metallic,   or   other'',""'  "' 
matters.    Diftiilation  is  therefore  employed  as  a  menus, io„5. 
of  freeing  it  from  thefe  heterogemous  parts.   For  fome  — — v"-"* 
pharmaceutical   purpofes   diftilltJ    wiltrr   is  abfol'.itcly 
ncccfTiry  :  thus,   if  we  employ  hard    undiHiUed   water 
for   dilTolving   fugar  of  lead,  inftead  of  a  perfect  fohi- 
tion,  we  produce  a  milky-like  cloud,  owing   to  a  real 
decompofition  of  pirts. 

Dillilled  water  is  nmv  employed  by  the  London  col- 
lege for  a  great  vari.ty  of  purpofts;  an!  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  thit  in  mjny  chemical  and  pharmtceutical 
procefTes,  the  employment  of  a  hctero'^eneous  fluid, 
in  place  of  the  pure  element,  miy  produce  an  cfTcntial 
alteration  of  qualities,  or  fruilrate  the  intention  in 
view.  While  the  London  college  have  made  more  ufe 
of  diftilled  witer  than  any  other,  their  directions  for 
preparing  it  feem  to  be  the  bell.  For  as  fome  im- 
pregnations may  be  more  volati!.-  than  pure  water,  the 
water  may  be  freed  from  them  by  throwing  aw.iy 
what  comes  firft  over  ;  an!  by  keeping  it  afterward* 
in  a  clofc  vtffel,  abforption  from  the  air  is  prevented. 

Dill-uialcr.     L. 


Take  of  dill-feed,  bruifed,  one  pound  ;  water,  fuffi- 
cient  to  prevent  an  erapyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gal- 
lon. 

Simple  d'lll-feed  tualer.     E. 

Take  of  dill  feeds,   one  ponnd  ;  pour  on  as  much  wa- 
ter as  when  ten  pjund-,  have  been  drawn  off  by  di- 
fliilation    there  may  remain  as   much  as  is  fufQcicnt 
to  prevent  an  cmpyreuma.     After  projjcr  macera- 
tion, L't  ten  p  )un(!s  Ke  draivn  off. 
Although  tlie  diil  water  holds  a  place,  not  only  in 
the  London  an  1  Edinburgh  pharmicopueias,   but  alfo 
in  molt  of  the  foreign  onei  ;  yet  it   is  not   much  era- 
ployed  in  pr^fti -e.     It  obtains,  indeed,  a  pretty  flro.ig 
impregnation   tVom   the   fee  's,   and  is  lometimee   em- 
ployed as   a  carminitiv/,   particularly   as   tlic   bafis  of 
mixtures  and  juleps  ;   liut  it   in  lefs   poweriul  and  lefs 
agreeable  than  that  of  pepper  nint,  cinnamon',  and  fome 
others. 

Cinnamon- water.     L.   E. 

Take  of  cinnirr.  n,  bruifed,  one  pound  ;  water,  fuffi- 

cient  to  prevent    ;in  empyreuma.     Macerate  for  24 

hours,  and  dr  jw  o(T  on^?  g  lUon. 

From  one  pound  '>f  cinnamon  the  E.Iinburgh  col- 
lege dired  10  poun"' ;  of  water  to  be  .!rawn  off;  and 
if  the  cinnamon  employed  be  o;  good  quality,  it  may 
yield  that  quantity  with  a  Irong  impregnation;  ijjt 
what  comes  over  fir;l  is  unqueftionV.  ly  the  ftrongcft. 

This  is  a  very  grateful  ;vnd  ufcful  %ater,  poifeffing 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  fragrance  urtd  urn -.i. tic  cor- 
dial virtues  of  the  fpice.  Wiere  real  ciiiia  .1  m  wa- 
tf  r  IS  wanted,  care  fhould  be  had  in  the  choi  e  )f  the 
cinnamon,  to  avoid  the  too  common  impolition  01 
caflia  being  fubititutcd  in  its  roam.  The  two  drugs 
miy  be  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  each  other  iiy  a  va- 
riety of  marks,  which  it  is  needlefs  to  introduce  in  this 
place.  Sie  Cassia  and  CiNN  iMos.  But  the  elTential 
oils  of  the  two  approach  fo  near,  that  after  diftillatioil 
it  is  perhaps  impofliMe  to  diflmguilh  the  waters  ;  and 
it  13  ftill  more  doubtful  how  far  the  one  is  in  any  de- 
gree pieferabkto  the  other. 
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The  oil  of  cinoarr.on  la  very  pondt'ioua,  aiid  an'fea 
more  difficultly  thnn  that  of  any  other  of  the  vegetable 
matters  from  which  firiiple  waters  are  ordered  to  be 
_  y  ■  drawn.  This  obfervaiim  diretls  iis,  in  the  diftiUalion 
of  this  water,  to  ufc  a  qui.k  tire  and  a  low  veflcl.  For 
tlie  fame  rerifon,  the  water  does  not  keep  fo  well  as 
might  be  wilhed  ;  the  ponderous  oil  psrling  from  it 
in  time,  and  falling  to  the  bottom,  when  the  licjuor 
lofes  it«  milky  hue,  its  fra):;rant  fmtll,  and  aromatic 
ta(le.  Some  recommend  a  fmsU  proportion  of  fu^ar 
to  be  added,  in  order  to  keep  the  oil  united  with  the 
water. 

CaJ/ia-'walcr.     E. 

3^4  From  a  Round  and  a  half  of  t!ie  caffia  bark,  ten  pounds 
of  wpttr  are  ditefted  to  be  drawn  off  in  the  fame 
nar.ner  as  the  dill-water. 

This  diftilled  wster,  as  we  have  already  o'ofervcd, 
w^en  properly  prepared,  approaches  fo  near  to  that  of 
cinnamon,  that  it  i'l  almoft.  if  not  altogelhr,  impof- 
fible  to  diftin^uifli  the  difference  between  the  two. 
And  althoucrh  the  I.oni'on  college  has  given  it  no 
phce  in  their  pharmaccpoo'a,  yet  we  may  venture  to 
aflert,  that  it  is  no  ftranger  to  the  (hops  of  the  apothe- 
caries. Nay,  fo  great  is  the  difference  of  price,  and 
the  fenfible  qup.litiea  fo  nearly  alike,  chat  wliat  is  fold 
under  the  name  of  cinnamon-water  is  almoft  entirely 
•  prepared  from  cafTia  alone ;  and  not  even  prepared 
from  the  cafTia  bark,  a"!  directed  by  the  Edinburgh 
college,  but  from  the  calfia  buds,  which  may  be  had  at 
a  dill  cheaper  rnte,  and  which  yield  precifely  the  fame 
elTential  oil,  although  in  lefs  quantity.  When  cnfTia- 
water  is  prepared  precifely  according  to  the  direftions 
of  the  Edinburgh  college,  from  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  fubjeft,  it  has  in  general  a  ftronger 
impresrnation  than  their  genuine  cinnamon-water,  and 
18  probably  in  no  degree  inferior  in  its  virtues. 

Fenntl-ivater,      L. 

ijr  Take  of  fwe^t  fennel  feeds, bruifed,  one  pound  ;  water, 
fufficient  to  prevent  an  er.ipyreuma.  Draw  off  one 
gallon. 

The  water  of  fennel  feeda  is  not  unpleafant.  A 
water  haB  alfo  been  diSHlled  from  the  leaves.  When 
thefe  are  employed,  they  fhould  be  taken  before  the 
plant  has  run  into  flower  ;  for  after  this  time  they  are 
much  weaker  and  Icfs  agteeable.  Some  have  obferved, 
that  the  upper  leaves  and  tops,  before  the  flowers  ap- 
pear, yield  a  more  tlirgant  water,  and  a  lemarkahly 
finer  efTential  oil  than  the  lower  onis;  and  that  the 
oil  obtained  from  the  one  fwima  on  water,  while 
tliat  of  the  other  finka.  No  part  of  the  herb,  however, 
is  equal  in  flavour  to  the  feeds. 

Peppermint-  water. 

jjg       Take  of  herb  of  peppermint,  dried,  one  pound  and 

an  half ;  water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  emj>yreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon.     /,. 
From  three  pounds  of  the  leaves  of  peppermint,  ten 

pounds  of  w..ttr  arc  to  be  drawn  off.     E. 

This  is  a  vciy  elegant  and  ufeful  water.  It  haa  a 
warm  pungent  tafte,  exadly  rcftmbling  thit  of  the 
peppermint  ilfelf.  A  fpoonful  or  two  taken  at  a  time 
warm  the  ftomach,  and  give  great  rcli-f  in  cold  flatu- 
lent coles.     Some  have  fubftituied  a  plain  infufion  of 
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the  dried  leaves  of  tlie   plant,    which  is  not  greatly  Pre;  ara. 
different  in  virtue  from  the  diflilltd  water.  ',"'"  ^'""l 

In  the  diftillation  of  this  water,  a  confiJerahle  quan-  torn'' 
tity  of  tfTcDtial  oil  generally  comes  ovtr  in  its  pure         ^—    * 
flate.     And   it  is  not  uncommon  to  trrploy  this  for 
impregnating  other  water,  with  which  it  may  be  rea- 
dily mixed  by  the  aid  of  a  little  fugar. 

Sptiirm'ml-'waler.     L. 

Take  of  fptarmint,  dried,  one   pound  and   an  half; 

witer,  fi:fRcient  to  preve*ht  an  empyreuraa.     Draw 

off  one  trallon. 

1  he  Edinburgh  college  direfls  this  water  to  be 
made  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  preceding.  But 
ptobaLly  three  pounds  of  the  frefh  herb  will  not  give 
a  llronger  impregnation  than  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the 
d:icd  :  f,)  that  the  water  of  the  London  college  may 
be  confiJertd  to  be  as  ftronjjly  impregnated  as  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  college. 

This  water  fmells  rnd  fades  very  flrongly  ef  the 
mint;  and  proves  in  many  cafes  an  ufeful  ftomachic. 
Eoerhaave  comrr.ends  it  (cohobattdj  as  a  pleafant  and 
incomparable  remedy  for  llrengthening  a  weak  fto. 
mach,  and  curing  vomiting  proceeding  from  cold  vif- 
cous  phlcgu,  and  alfu  in  lienteries. 

All- f pice  water.     L.   E. 

Take  of  all-fpice,  bruifed,  half  a  pound;  water,  fuf-  3** 
ficient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24 
hours,  and  draw  off  one  gallon. 
From  half  a  pound  of  the  pimento  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege direifls  ten  pounds  of  water  to  be  drawn  off; 
fo  that  the  impregnation  is  there  fomewhat  weaker 
than  the  above. 

This  diftilled  water  is  a  very  elegant  one,  and  has 
of  late  come  pretty  much  Into  ufe ;  the  hofpitals  em- 
ploy it  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  the  more  collly  fpice- 
w  Liters.  It  if,  however,  inferior  in  gratefulnefs  to  th« 
fpirituous  water  of  the  fame  fpicc  hereafter  diredled. 

Pennyroyal-'waler.     L.  E. 

Take  of  dried  herb  pennyroyal,  one  pound  and  an  half;      325 
water,  fufficient  to  prevent  in  empyreuma.     Draw 
off  one  gallon. 

The  pennyroyal-water  is  direifled  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  in  the  fame  proportions  as  the 
mint  and  peppermint.  Whether  prepared  from  the 
recent  or  dried  plant,  it  poffeffes  in  a  confi.ierable  de- 
gree  the  fmell,  talle,  and  virtues,  of  the  pennyroyal. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  employed  in  hyllerical  cafes, 
and  fometimea  with  a  good  effcft. 

Rofe-tvater.      L.    E. 

Take  of  frefh  petals  of  the  damalk  rofe,  the  white  hetU      330 
being  cut  off,  fix  pounds ;  water,  fufScient  to  pre- 
vent an  empyreuma.     Draw  off  one  gallon. 
From  the  fame  quantity  the  Edinburgh  college  dire£i 
ten  pounds  to  be  drawn  off. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its 
line  flavour,  which  apprtyachea  to  that  generally  ad- 
mired in  the  rofe  itfelf.  The  purgative  viitue  of  the 
rofes  remains  entire  in  the  liquor  left  in  the  ftill,  which 
has  therefore  been  generally  employed  for  making  the 
folutive  honey  and  fytup,  inUead  of  a  decodion  or  in- 
fufion of  frefti  rofes  prepared  on  purpofe ,  and  this  . 
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plc-'o  of  frugsUey  t)io  collicfc  liavf  now  admitted.  A 
diltilled  water  of  red  rofes  ha«  been  fomctimes  called 
for  in  the  fhops,  and  fupplicd  by  ;hat  ot'd.imaQv  rofts 
i  (diluted  with  cnmmon  water.  This  is  a  very  venial 
fiibllitiition  ;  fi)r  the  water  drawn  from  tlie  red  rofe 
has  no  qmlity  which  that  of  the  damafl':  does  not 
j)ofrcfi  in  a  far  fiiperior  degree  ;  ncitlier  the  purgative 
virtue  of  the  one  nor  the  allrinjency  of  the  other 
arifing  in  dillillation. 

Lemon-pteU'Uiatcr .     E. 

Irnni  tvTo  pounds  of  recent  lemon  prel  ten  pounds  of 
water  arc  tu  be  drawn  ofTby  diftillaiion. 

Oran^epeel-'water,      E. 

From  t'vo  pounds  of  oranje  peel  ten  pounds  of  water 

are  direcied  to  be  dr:\wn  iifl". 

Neither  of  thefe  diftilled  waters  are  now  ti'  be  met 
with  in  the  Lonrion  pharmacop>eia ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  no  great  lofs  ariles  trom  the  want  of  them,  for 
both  the  one  and  the  other  contain  only  a  very  weak 
iriprcpnation.  They  are  chiefly  employed  as  diluents 
in  fevers  and  other  diforders  where  the  ftomach  and 
palate  aie  very  apt  to  be  difgulted.  And  perhaps  the 
only  circumtlanre  for  which  they  are  valuAble  \i  the 
flightnefs  of  the  impreijnation  ;  for  in  fuch  affections, 
any  flavour,  however  agreeable  at  other  time^,  often 
becomis  highly  diffrullful  to  patients. 

The  diftilltd  watcts  ab'.ve  noticed  are  the  whole 
that  have  now  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  ;  and  perhaps  this 
fclection  is  fnfficicntly  large  for  anfwering  every  ufeful 
purpofe.  But  befides  thffe,  a  conftderable  number  of 
ethers  are  flill  retained  even  in  the  modern  foreign 
pharmacopceias  ;  fome  of  which  at  lead  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention. 

j^/txitrriai  water.     Brun. 

Take  of  elder  flowers,  moderately  dried,  three  pounds; 

angelica  leaves,  frcfh  gathered,  two  poun.'.s  ;   fpring 

water,   forty  pounds.       Draw  ofT,    by  dillillation, 

thirty  pounds. 

This  water  h  fufficiently  eletjant  with  regard  to 
tafte  and  fmell;  though  few  cxpeft  from  it  fuch  virtues 
a?  its  title  feems  to  imply.  It  is  ufed  orcafnnally  for 
vehicles  of  alexipharmac  medicines,  or  in  juleps  to  he 
drank  after  them,  as  coincidmg  in  the  intention  ;  but 
in  general  is  not  fuppoftd  to  be  iifelf  of  any  confider- 
ablc  efficacy. 

Camphor-'waler.     Brun. 

T;ike   of  camphor,  an  ounce  and  an  half.      Let  it  he 
dilfolved  in  h;ilf  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  rofemary, 
then  pour  on  it  two  pounds  of  fpring  W3ttr,  and 
draw  off  by  diflillation  a  pound  and  an  half. 
This  flillilled  water,  which  has  no  place  ir>  our  phar- 
macopreia?,  is  introduced  into  fome   of  the   foreign 
ones.     An  1   fince  camphor   may  be  confidered   as   a 
concrete  efitiitial  oil,  it  naturally  occurs  as  a  form  un- 
der whii.h  th.Tt  medicine  may  be  intioduced  with  ad- 
vantage in  a  diluted  ilate. 

Caftor-iuatcr.     Brun. 

Take  of  RtifTia  ciftor,  one  ounce  ;  water,  as  mnch  as 
will  prevent  burning.     Draw  oil  two  pints. 
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CaP.or  yields  almoft  all  Its  flavour  in  dillillation  to  lVe|  ab- 
ater, hut  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  fpirit  of '!,""> -""^ 
ine  gives  over  nothing.    The  fpirit  of  callor  formerly  ^"'""r"''- 
kept  in  the  fhops  had  none  of  the   fmcU  or  virtues  of   "' '        ,j 
the  drug  ;  while  the  water  here  directed  proves,  when 
frelh  drawn,  very  (Irong  <if  it. 

It  is  remarkaMe,  tint  the  virtues  of  thij  animal- 
fubllancc  tefide  in  a  volatde  oil,  analogous  to  too 
cfrenti;d  oils  of  vrgt tables.  8ome  are  rt patted  to  hav^; 
obtained,  in  dillilling  large  quantities  of  this  drut;,  a 
fmall  portion  of  i.il,  which  fmelt  extremely  llrong  of 
the  cathir,  and  diffuftd  its  ungrateful  fcent  to  a  ^ical 
diftance. 

This  w:;ter  is  ufed  in  hyfteric  cafes,  and  fome  no- 
vons  compl.iintf,  though  it  has  not  I  cen  f.mji  i  to  an- 
fwer  what  many  people  exptif  from  it.  It  lofcs  greatiy 
of  itii  flavour  in  keeping. 

And  it  is  prohaMy  from  this  circumllance  that  it 
has  no  place  either  in  our  pharma.o;Mlas  or  in  the 
modern  foreign  ones;  but  at  the  fime  time,  as  pcf- 
fefilug  in  a  high  degree  the  fenfihle  qualities  of  the 
ciltor,  it  may  be  confiicred  as  jultly  dcfcrving  future 
attention. 


Chervil-'wiitrr.     Gen. 

Take  of  frefh  leaves  of  chervil,  one  pound  ;  fpring 
water,  as  muih  as  is  fulfi^icut  for  allowing  eight 
pounds  to  be  drawn  olT  by  dillillation,  at  the  fame 
time  avoiding  erapyreuma. 

Although  the  chervil  be  but  little  employed  in  Bri- 
tain,  yet  among  fome  of  the  foreigners  it  is  held  in 
high  eileem  ;  ?.nd  the  dillillcd  water  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  moll  elegant  forms  under  which  its  active  parts  can 
be  introduced.  But  there  is  reafon  to  believe  tliat 
thofe  diuretic  power*,  fcr  which  it  has  been  chiefly 
celebrated,  wiil  b>;  molt  certainly  obtain.d  from  exhi- 
biting  it  in  fiibftance,  or  under  the  form  of  the  exprcf- 
fed  juice  of  the  recent  plant. 

Black  clxrvy-iuatcr.      Suec, 

Take  of  ripe  black  cherries  bruifed  with  the  kernels, 
20  pounds;  pure  water,  ai  much  as  is  lufficient  for 
avoiding  empyreuma.  Dltw  oiF  2  0  pounds  by 
diftilbtion. 

This  water,  although  now  banifhed  from  our  phar- 
macopoeias, has  lonsj  maintained  a  place  in  the  foreign 
ones,  and  even  in  Britain  it  is  not  unfrequcntly  to  be 
met  with  in  the  lliops.  It  has  often  been  employed 
by  phylician;  as  a  vehicle,  in  preference  to  the  other 
diltiUcd  waters;  and  a^nong  nurfes  who  have  the  care 
of  young  children  has  been  tie  tirlt  remedy  againll  the 
convulfive  difordcra  to  which  inrants  are  fo  often  fub- 
jcft. 

This  water  has  neverthelef^  of  late  been  brought  in- 
to difrepute,  and  has  been  eftcemed  poifonous.  They 
ohferve,  that  it  receives  its  flavour  principally  from  the 
cherry  Hones  j  and  that  thcle  kernel,,  like  many  others, 
bear  a  relc.nMance  in  tafie  to  the  leaves  of  the  laiiro 
cerafus,  which  have  been  dilcovertd  to  yield,  by  in- 
fulion  or  diftlllation,  the  mod  fud.len- poifon  known. 
Some  phyticians  of  Worcelttr  have  lately  found,  by 
trial  purpofely  made,  that  a  diftilled  water  very  (Irong- 
ly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  cherry  kernel* 
(no  more  than  two  pints  beina;  dillilled  from  fourteen 
poundk  of  the  cbeiry  ftones)'  proved  in  like  manner 
7  poifQnout, 
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I-rep""-     poifonous  to  bnitM.    The  London  college  repeated 
tk.iiB  and     fijg  fjn^j  experiment,  and  fonnd  the  effetts  agreeable 

t]<,'n'''"  '    '"  '''"'^^  pentlemens  report. 

t  It  by  no  means  follows  from  th-cfc  trials,  nor  after 

fuch  long  experience  can  it  be  imagined,  thnc  Hack- 
cherry-water,  when  no  ftronger  than  the  (hops  have 
been  accuftomed  to  prepare  it,  is  unfafe.  Thefe  ker- 
ntU  plainly  referr.ble  opium,  and  fome  other  things, 
which  poifon  on!y  when  taken  in  too  great  a  quantity. 
The  water  from  the  very  laurel  leaves  is  harmlefs  when 
duly  diluted  ;  and  even  fpirit  of  wine  proves  a  poifon 
pf  its  kind  noc  greatly  different,  if  drank  to  a  certain 
degree  of  excefs.  Nor  can  it  be  concluded,  from  the 
trials  with  the  llrong  black-cherry  w.iter  on  dogs.  Sec. 
that  even  this  will  htve  the  lame  tffeii^s  in  the  human 
body  ;  the  kernels  of  m.iny  forts  of  fruits  being  in  fub- 
ftance  poifonous  to  brutes,  thouijh  innocent  to  man. 

It  is  pdflible,  however,  that  this  water  in  any  de- 
gree of  llrtngth  may  not  be  altogether  fafe  to  the  ten- 
der age  of  infants,  wheie  the  principles  of  life  are  but 
juft.  beginning  as  it  were  to  move.  It  is  poffible  that 
it  may  there  tiave  had  pernicious  effefls  without  bein^j 
fufpeilcd;  the  fymptc  ms  ic  wouKi  prodixe,  if  it  fhould 
prove  hurttid,  being  fuch  as  children  are  often  thrown 
into  from  the  difeafe  which  it  is  imagined  to  relieve. 
On  thefe  confiderations,  both  the  London  and  Ldin- 
burgh  colleges  have  chofen  to  lay  it  afidt  ;  more  efpe- 
cially  as  it  has  f:ten  too  often  counterfeited  with  a 
witcr  diftiil.'d  from  bitter  almonds,  which  are  known 
to  communicate  a  poifonous  quality.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  thofe  aftive  articles  which  may  perhaps  be 
confidered  at  dcferving  farther  attention. 

CainomllfJlrj'Wer  •water.      Dan. 

53°  Take  of  camomile  flowerp,  dried  in  the  fhat'e,  eight 
pounds;  water,  72  pounds.  Draw  off  by  gentle 
dill  illation  4H  pounds. 

CartHimile  flowers  were  formerly  ordered  to  be  fcr- 
inenled  prcvioiinv  to  the  diflillation,  a  treatment  which 
they  do  not  need  ;  for  they  give  over,  without  any 
fermentation,  as  much  as  that  proctfs  is  cpable  of 
enabling  them  to  do.  In  either  cafe  the  fmcU  and 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  flnwers  prife  without  any  of 
the  bitternefs,  this  remaining  I  chind  in  the  decodlion ; 
vrhich,  if  duly  depuratid  and  inf;  ilTated,  yields  an 
fx track  fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  the  flowers  in  the 
common  n.a.irer.  The  diftilled  water  has  bten  ufed 
in  flatulent  colics  and  the  like,  but  is  at  prefent  held 
in  no  great  eftecm. 

SlrawlerryiwaUr.     Suec. 

339       From  ;o  pounds  of  ftrawberries  20  pounds  of  diftilled 

wnter  are  drawn  off,  according  to  the  fame  direftions 

p^ven  for  the  preparation  of  the  bhick  cherry  water. 

Water  thus  impregnated   with   the  cfi'eiitial  oil  of 

the  ftrawberries  foir.e  people  will  think  of  a  very  agree- 

aflc  flavour,  \  i.t  any  conlidcrible  medical  power  is  not 

to  be  expeded  from  it. 

Hyjpjp-tvatrr.      Suec. 

540       From  four  pounds  of  the  frefh  leaves  of  hyfTop  fix 
pounds  of  water  are  drawn  off. 
Hy flop  water  has  been  held  by  fome  in  confiderable 
efteem  as  an  uterine  and  pedoral  medicine.     It  wa« 
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direfted  in  a  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- Pffpaf''- 
co;  ceia  for  making  up  the  Vdack  pedtor-1  troche<,  but  J',""'  *"'* 
■s  now  excriangea  tor  common  water,     rew  at  preient  (),„,_ 
txpeft  any  fingular  virtues  from  it,  nor  is  it  often  to  _— ^-—i 
be  met  with  in  our  (fiops,  being  now  expunged  from 
our  pharmacopoeias.     It  holds  a  place,  however,   in 
moft  of  the  foreign  ones,  and  among  ouifclves  there  , 

are  ftill  fome  praditicners  who  frequently  employ  it. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tliofe  medicjl  properticn 
which  the  hyffop  contr.ins  mr.y  be  more  rcadiiy  and 
effeituaUy  extracted  by  fimple  infufion. 

IVhite-lily  ivater,      Brun. 
LUy-ofthe-valley  "water.     Biun. 

To  any   quantity   of  thefe   flowers    four   times   their      ,,. 

weight  of  water  is  to  be  added,  and  water  drawn  off 

by  diftillation  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  to 

each  pound  of  the  flowers. 

Thefe  waters  mull  obtain  fome  impregnation  of  tliat 
elegant  efTential  oil  on  which  the  odour  of  flowers  in 
their  growing  Hate  depends.  But  they  do  not  pofl'efs 
any  rcmarkatde  medical  properties. 

Balm-tuater.     Brun. 

The  green  leaves  of  the  balm  ar.  to  be  macerated  with 
double  their  weight  of  watt;  ;  and  from  each  pound 
of  the  plant  a  pound  and  an  half  of  water  is  to  be 
drawn  off. 

This  water  contains  a  confiderable  impregnation  from 
the  balm,  which  yields  its  effential  oil  pretty  freely  on 
diftillation.  Though  now  bani/hed  from  our  pharma- 
copceias,  it  has  ftill  a  place  in  moft  o''  the  foreign  ones. 
In  the  oil!  editions  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacoposia, 
this  water  was  ordered  to  he  colioliated  or  rediliilled 
from  frelh  quantities  of  the  herb.  This  management 
feems  to  htive  been  taken  fiom  Boerhaave,  who  has  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  writer  thus  prepared:  he  fays, 
he  has  exptiienced  in  himfelf  extraordin^.ry  efFefls  fronj 
it  taken  on  an  empty  ftomich  ;  that  it  has  fcarce  its 
equal  in  hypochondriacal  and  hyfterical  c.ifes,  the  chlo. 
rofis,  an  1  palp  tntion  of  the  heart,  as  often  as  thofe 
difeafes  proi-eed  from  a  difordcr  of  the  fprits,  rather 
than  irom  any  colltAion  of  morbilic  matter. 

But  whatever  v'rfics  are  lodged  in  balm,  they  may 
be  much  more  perfcttly  and  advantageoirfly  extracted 
by  cold  inlufion  in  aqueous  or  foirituous  meirlfrua  :  in 
this  Ijll  procefs,  th^:  liquor  fuffers  no  injury  from  be- 
iii^:  returned  on  frefti  pircels  of  the  bcrb  j  a  few  repe. 
titions  will  load  it  with  the  virtues  of  the  fuhjeft, 
and  render  it  very  rich.  The  i^npregnstion  here  is 
almoft  unlimited;  but  in  diftille  J  w.tcis  it  is  far  other- 
wife. 

Rue  ivatcr.      RofT. 

From  each  jiound  of  rue,  with  a  fufRcIent  quantity  of     »*< 
f;r!ng  water  to  pr.'v.ut  empyreuma,  two  pounds  of 
diftilled  water  arc  to  he  drawn. 
Rue  givts  over  in  this  proccfs  the  whole  of  its  fmell, 
and  treat  prrt  of  its  pungency.     The  diftille  1  water 
ftands  recommended  in  epileptic  cafes,  the  hyfterij  pjf. 
fion,  for  promoting  peifpiration,  and  other  natural  fe- 
cretions.      But   though    it   is   a  good   deal  employed 
abroad,  it  is  with  us  falling  into  difreputc. 

3  B  Savin- 
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Savin-woUr, 

This  19  dillilled  from  the  frefh  leaves  of  favin,  after  the 
fame  manner  zs  the  other  already  mentioned. 
This  water  it  by  fome  heli  in  confiderable  clleem  for 
the  fame  purpufes  as  the  diftilled  oil  of  favin.  Boer- 
haave  relates,  that  he  has  found  it  (wht n  prepared  by 
cohobation)  to  p:ive  an  almoft  incredible  motion  to  the 
whole  nervous  fyflem  ;  and  that,  when  properly  ufed, 
it  proveb  eminently  ferviceable  for  promoting  the  menfes 
and  the  hoemorrhoidal  flux. 

It  has  now,  however,  fallen  fo  much  into  difrepute 
aB  to  have  no  place  either  in  our  pharmacopaias  or  in 
the  bell  modern  foreign  ones :  But  at  the  fame  time, 
when  we  reflect  how  re.it^.ily  favin  yields  a  large  pro- 
portion of  aftlve  eflential  oil  on  diftillation,  it  may 
perhaps  be  confidtred  .is  better  intltled  to  attention 
thm  fome  other  diftilled  waters  which  are  ftill  re- 
tained, 

EiJerJlo'wer  -water.     Brun. 

Thfs  is  diftilled  from  frefh  elder  flowers,  after  the  fame 

manner  as  the  white-lily  water. 

This  water  fniells  conliderably  of  the  flowers ;  but 
is  rarely  ufed  among  us. 

Sage-tvaler.    Brun, 

This  Is  direfted  to  be  prepared  from  the  green  leaves 

of  the  fage  in  the  fame  m»nner  as  the  balm  water. 

Sa;;e  leaves  contain  a  confi.lerable  proportion  of  ef- 
fential  oil,  wliich  they  yield  pretty  freely  on  dillilla- 
tion.  But  their  whole  medical  properties  may  with 
ftill  greater  eafe  and  advantage  be  extraded  by  fimple 
infufion. 

To  the  fimple  difWIed  waters  the  London  college 
have  annexed  the  following  remarks. 

We  have  ordered  the  waters  to  be  diftilled  from  the 
dried  herbs,  becaufe  frefh  are  not  ready  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  Whenever  the  frefh  arc  ufed,  the  weights 
are  to  be  increafed.  But,  whether  the  frefh  or  dried 
herbs  be  employed,  the  operator  may  vary  the  weight 
according  to  the  feafon  in  which  they  have  been  pro- 
duced and  colleAed. 

Herbs  and  feeds  kept  beyond  the  fpace  of  a  year 
are  lefs  proper  for  the  diftillation  of  waters. 

To  every  gallon  of  thefe  waters  add  five  ounces,  by 
roeafurr,  of  proof-fpirit. 

Chap,  XVIII.     Diftilled  Spirits. 

The  flavour*  and  virtues  of  diftilled  waters  are 
owing,  as  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to 
their  being  irrr>regnated  with  a  portion  of  the  eflential 
oil  of  the  fubJL-ft  from  which  they  are  drawn.  Spirit 
of  wine,  confidered  as  a  vehicle  for  thefe  oils,  has  this 
advantage  above  water,  that  it  is  their  proper  men- 
ftruum,  and  keeps  all  the  oil  that  rifes  with  it  perfeft- 
ly  diffolved  ir,to  an  uniform  limpid  liquor. 

Neverthclefs,  mf>ny  fubftanccs,  which,  on  being  di- 
ftilled with  w;iter,  impart  to  it  their  virtues  in  great 
perfedion  ;  if  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  fpirit 
of  wine,  fcarcely  give  It  any  fmtll  or  tafte.  This  dif- 
ference proceeds  from  hence,  that  fpirit  is  not  fufcep- 
tibk  of  fo  great  a  degree  ef  heat  as  water.     Liquids 


in  general,  when  made  to  boil,  have  received  as  great  Prepara- 
a  heat  as  they  are  capable  of  fuftaining  :  now,  if  the'V"""^ 
extent  of  heat  between  fVeezing  and  boiling  water,  aa,;"'^''" 
meafured   by  thermometers,  be  taken  for  a  ftandard,  _____ 
fpirit  of  wine  will  be  found  to  boil  with  lefs  than  four- 
fifths  of  that  heat,  or  above  oncfit'th  Ufs  than  the  heat 
of  boiling  water.     It  is  obvious,  therefore,   that  fub- 
ftancea  may  be  volatile  enough  to  rife  with  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  but  not  with  that  of  boiling  fpirit. 

Thus,  If  cinnamon,  for  inftance,  be  committed  to 
dinillation  with  a  mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  water, 
or  with  a  pure  proof-fpirit,  which  Is  no  other  than  a 
mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  the  two  ;  the  fpirit 
will  rife  firft,  clear,  colourlefs,  and  tranfparent,  and 
almoft  without  any  tallc  of  the  fpicc  ;  but  as  loon  as 
the  more  punderous  watery  fluid  begins  to  rife,  the  oil 
comes  over  freely  with  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  liquor 
highly  odorous,  fapid,  and  of  a  milky  hue. 

The  proot-fpirits  ufu.iUy  met  with  In  the  fhops  are 
accompanied  with  a  degree  of  ill  flavour ;  which, 
though  concealed  by  means  of  certain  additions,  plain- 
ly dlfcovers  Itfelf  In  diftillation.  This  naufeous  relilh 
does  not  begin  to  rife  till  after  the  purer  fplrituous 
part  has  come  over;  which  is  the  very  time  that  the 
virtues  of  the  Ingredients  begin  alfo  moft  plentifully 
to  diftil :  and  hence  the  liquor  receives  an  ungrateful 
taint.  To  this  caufe  principally  is  owing  the  general 
complaint,  that  the  cordials  of  the  apothecary  are  lefs 
agreeable  than  thofe  of  the  fam.c  kmd  prepared  by  the 
diftiller;  the  latter  being  extremely  curious  in  recti- 
fying or  purifying  the  fplrits  (when  defigntd  for  what 
he  calls  line  goods)  from  all  ill  flavour. 

/Ardent  fpirit.     L, 

Take  of  reftified  fpirit   of  wine,   one  gallon  ;  kali,      «.e. 
made  hot,  one  pound  and  an  half;  pure  kali,  one 
ounce.     Mix  the  fpirit  of  wine  with  the  pure  kali, 
and   afterwards   add   one  pound  of  the  hot  kali  ; 
(hake  them,  and  digcft  for  twenty-four  hours.  Pour 
off  the  fpliit,  to  which  add  the  reft  of  the  kali,  and 
diltil  in  a  water  bath.     It  is   to  be   kept   in  a  veffel 
well  ftopped.    The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  Is 
to  that  of  diftilled  water  as  815  to  looo. 
We  have  already  offered  fome  obfervations  on  fpirit 
of  wine  both  In  the  ftate  of  what  Is  called  reSiJieti  aad 
proof-fpirit.     But  in  the  prefent  formula  we  have  afr 
dent  fpirit  ftill  more  freed  from  an  admixture  of  water 
than  even  the  former  of  thefe.     And  in  this  ftate  it  is 
unqucftionably  heft  fitted  for  anfwering  fome  purpofes. 
It  may  therefore  be  juftly  conQilered  as  an  omiflion  in 
the  prefent  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
that  they  have  no  analogous  form.     Informer  editions 
of  this  work,  alcohol  was  direfted  to  be  prepared  from 
French  brandy.     But  this  is  rather  too  dear  an  article 
in  this  country  for  diftillation  ;  nor  is  the  fpirit  ob- 
tained   from  It  anywife   preferable   to  one  procurable 
from  cheaper  liquors.     The  coarfer  inflammable  fpirit* 
may  be  rendered  perfcClly  pure,  and  tit  for  the  nieelt 
purpofes,  by  the  following  method. 

If  the  fpirit  be  exceedingly  foul,  mis  It  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  diftil  with  a  flow  fire; 
difcontinuing  the  operation  as  foon  as  the  liquor  begins 
to  run  milky,  and  dlfcovers  by  its  naufeous  tafte  that 
the  impure  and  phlegmatic  part  Is  rifmg.  By  this 
2  treat- 
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treatment,  the  fpirit  leaves  a  confidcra'jie  portion  of  its    fubllanCes  than  the  pure  fpirit.     This  alkalized  fpiiit 
foul  oily  mattex-   behind  it  in   the  water,   which   now     is  Ci\lc<\  tarlarized fpirit  of  luwe. 

appenrs  milky  and  turbid,  and  proves  highly  difagree-         The  procefs  here  defcribed,  which  was  long  fince 
/  able  to  the  talte.    If  the  fpirit  be  not  very  foal  at  hrft,     recommenJed   by  Dr  Lewis,   will  futBciendy  explain 
this  ablution  is  not  necedary ;  if  extremely  fo,  it  will     the  intention  of  the  London  college,  in  the  diredions 
be  needful  to  repeat  it  once,  twice,  or  offllner.  they  have  now  given  for   the  preparation  of  alcohol. 

As  vinous  fpirits  arife  with  a  lefs  degree  of  fire  than     And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  by  their  procefs  a 
watery  liquors,   we  are  hence  directed  to  employ,   in     very  pure  alcohol  may  be  obtained.     Ot  this  we  have 
the  didillation  of  them,  a  heat  lefs  than  that  in  which     a  fufficient  left  in  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  which 
water  boils;  and  if  due  regard  be  had  to  this  circum-     comes  over,  which  is  to  that  of  dilliUed  water  only  as 
ftance,  very  weak  fpirits  may,  by  one  or  two  wary  di-     815  to  1000,  while  the  fpecific  gravity  of  proper  rec- 
ftilliitions,  be  tolerably  well  treed  from  their  aqueous     tified  fpirit  is  as  835  to  1000. 
phlegm  ;  efpecially  if  the  dillilling  velTels  are  of  fuch  a  ......,., 

height,  that  the  fpirit,  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  ^P""  "f-v'trioltc  xther.     L. 

may  but  juft  pafs  over  them  :  in  this  cafe,  the  phleg-  Take  of  reftifted  fpirit  of  wioe,  vitriolic  acid,  each  one 
inatic  vapours  which  rife  for  a  little  way  along  with  pound.  Pour  by  a  little  at  a  time  the  acid  on  the 
the  fpirit,  will  condenfeand  fall  back  again  before  they 
can  come  to  the  head.  Very  pompous  inltruments  have 
been  contrived  for  this  purpoie,  and  carried  in  a  fpiral 
or  ferpentine  form  to  an  extraordinary  height.  The 
fpirit  afcending  through  thefe,  was  to  leave  all  the  wa- 
tery parts  it  contained  in  its  paffage,  and  come  over 
perfeftly  pure  and  free  from  phlegm.  But  thefc  in- 
ilruments  are  built  upon  erroneous  principles,  their 
extravagant  height  defeating  the  end  it  was  defigned 
to  anfwer :  if  the  liquor  be  made  to  boil,  a  confider 
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fpirit,  and  mix  them  by  fluking  ;  then  from  a  re- 
tort through  a  tubulated  receiver,  to  which  another 
recipient  is  fitted,  diftil  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic  a:ther 
till  fulphureous  vapours  begin  to  life. 

Vinous  vitrio/ic  acid,  commonly  c;illed  dulcified  fpirit  of 
vitriol.      E. 


Take  of  vitrii  lie  ethereal  liquor,  one  part ;  reftificd 
fpirit  of  wine,  two  parts.     Mix  them. 
The  laft  of  thefe  proceflea  is  a  very  ready  and  con- 


able  quantity  of  mere   phlegm  will   come  over  along  venicnt  method  of  prepatiug  the  duljfieil  fpirit  of  vi- 

with  the  fpirit  ;  and  if  the  heat  be  not  raifed  to  this  triol,  which  only  differs  from  ajther  by  the  acid  being 

pitch,  neithgr  phlegm  nor  fpirit  will  dillil.     The  mod  more  predominant,  and  lefs  intimately  combined, 
convenient   inftrument  is  the  common  ttill ;  between         In  the  fird  procefs,  a  good  deal  of  caution  is  rcqui- 

the  body  of  which  and  its  head   an  adopter  or  copper  fite  in  mixing  the  two  liquors.     Some  dircdl  the  fpirit 

tube  may  be  fixed.  of  wine  to  be  put  firft  into   the  retort,  and  the  oil  of 

The  fpirit  being  waflied,  as  above  direfted,  from  its  vitriol  to  be  poured  upon  it  all  at  once  ;  a  method  of 

foul  oil,  and  freed  from  the  greateft  part  of  the  phlegm  procedure  by   no  me»ns   advifable,   as   a  violent  heat 

by  gentle  didillation  in  a  water-bath,  add   to  every  and  ebullition  always  enfue,  which  not  only  difiipate  a 

gallon  of  it  a  pound  or  two  of  pure  dry  fixed  alkaline  pirt  ef  the  mixture,  but   haz:ird  alfo  the  lireaking  of 

fait.     Upon  digelling  thefe  together  for  a  little  time,  the  veffel,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  operator.  Others 

the  alkali,  from  its  known  property  of  attracting  water  put  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the   retort  firll  :   then  by 

and  oils,  will  imbibe  the  remaining  phlegm,   and  fuch  means  of  a   funnel,   with  a  long  pipe  that  may  reach 

part  of  the  difagreeable   unftuous  matter  as  may  ftill  down  juft  to  the  furface  of  the  acid,  pour  in  the  fpirit 

be  left  in   the  fpirit,  and  will   fink  with   them  to  the  of  wfne  ;  if  this   be  done  with  fuflicient  caution,   the 

bottom  of  the  veffel.     If  the  fpirit  be  now  again  gen-  vinous  fpirit  ipreads  itfelf  on  the  furface  of  the  oil  of 

tly  drawn  over,  it  will  rife  entirely  free  from  its  phlegm  vitriol,  and  the  two  liquors  appear  diitincl.     On  lland- 

and  naufeous  flavour ;  but  fome  particles  of  the  alka-  ing  for  a  week  or   two,  the  vinous   fpirit  is  gradually 

line  fait  are  apt  to  be  carried  up  with  it,  and  give  what  imbibed,  without  any  commotion,  and  the  veffel  may 

the  workmen  c?\{  an  urinous  rdifh  :  this  may  be  pre-  then  be  fafely  fliaken  to  complete  the  mixture  :   but  if 


vented  by  adding,  previous  to  the  laft  diftillation,  a 
fmall  proportion  of  calcined  vitriol,  alum,  or  bitter  ca- 
thartic fait  ;  the  acids  of  thefe  falts  will  unite  with 
and  neutralize   the  alkali,   and   effeelually   prevent   it 


the  fpirit  be  poured  in  too  haftily  at  firll,  or  if  the 
veffel  be  moved  bci'ore  the  two  liquors  hive  in  fomc 
degree  incorporated,  the  fame  effcdf  enfues  as  in  the 
foregoing  cafe.     The  only  fccure  way  is,  to  add  the 


from  rlfing  ;  while  no  more  of  the  acid  of  the  falts  is  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  fpirit  of  wine  by  a  little  quantity 

extricated  than  what  the  alkali  abforbs.  at  a  time,  waiting  till  the  firll  addition  be  incorporated 

The  f['irit  obtained  by  this  means  is  extremely  pure,  before  another  quantity   is  put  in:  by  this  manage- 

limpid,  perfeAly  flavourlefs,  and  fit  for  the   hnelt  pur-  mcnt,   the  heat   that  culucs  is  iiiconfiderable,  and  the 

pofes.      It  may  be  reduced  to  the  ftrcngth  commonly  mixture  is  cfleAed  without  any  inconvenience, 

underftood  by  proof,   by  mixing   twenty  ounces  of  it  The  diftillation  (hould  be  performed  with  an  equa'  Is 

with  fcvcnteen  ounces  of  water.     The  dillilled  cordials  and  very  gentle  heat,  and  not  continued  fo  long  as  till 

made  with  thefc  fpirits  prove  much  more  elegant  and  a  black  Iroth  begins  to  appear:   for  before  thij  time  a 

agieeable,  than  when  the  common  reftified  or  prooi^  liquor  will  arife  of  a  very  diflennt   nature  from  the 

fpi.its  of  the  fhops  are  ufed.  fpirits  here  inten  led.      The  fcveral  pro  lu  ts   are  mo  t 

If  the  redified  fpirit  he  diftilleJ  afrefh  from  dry  al-  commodioully  kept  apart  by  uliiiga  tubulated  receiver, 

kaline  fait  with  a  quick  fire,  it  brings  over  a  confider-  fo  placed,  tisat  its  jiipe  may  convey  the  matter  which 

able  quantity  of  the  fait ;  and  in  this  ftatc  it   is  fup-  fliall  come  over  into  a  vial  fet  uuJcrn.'ath.     The  junt- 

pofed  to  bt  a  more  powerful  citnllruum  for  certain  ture  of  the  retoit  and  recipient  is  to  be  lutcJ  wah  a 

3  B  2  p  iile 
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pade  made  of  lintfeeJ  meal,  r.nd  further  fecureJ  by  a 
piece  of  wet  ll.idd'jr;  the  lower  juntture  nany  le  clo- 
fcd  only  with  forr.e  foft  wax,  that  the  vial  may  be  oc- 
cjfiooally  removed  with  eafe. 

The  true  i'u!e;fied  fpirit  anfos  in  thin  fuHtile  »»- 
pours,  wliii  h  coiu'.enfe  on  the  fides  of  the  reoipirnt  in 
ftraif.  ht  ftrix.  It  is  colourlefs  as  water,  very  volatile, 
inflammable,  of  an  cxtrcnaely  fragrant  fmcll,  in  ta!le 
fomcwhat  aromatic. 

After  the  fire  has  been  kept  up  for  fome  time,  wh'te 
fumes  arifc  ;  which  cither  form  iiregular  llnx,  or  are 
ColledeJ  Into  large  roiinj  drops  like  oil :  On  the  hrlt 
appearance  of  thefe,  the  vial,  or  the  icccivtr,  it  a  com- 
mon one  is  iifcd,  mii'l  be  taken  away.  If  another  be 
fubllituted,  and  the  dillilbtion  continnei',  an  acid  li- 
quor comes  over,  of  an  exceeding  pungent  fmcll,  like 
the  fu^nes  of  hurninii  brimftone.  At  length  a  black 
froth  begins  hallily  to  arifc,  and  prevents  carrj'ing  the 
proceis  further. 

On  the  furface  of  the  ful;  hureous  fpirit  is  found 
fwimmir.g  a  fmall  qnantity  of  oil,  of  a  ll«;ht  yellow  co- 
lour, a  ftrong,  penetrating,  and  very  a;^reeablc  fmell. 
This  oil  fcems  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  tVe 
ed'tntial  oils  of  vfgetablef.  It  readily  and  totally  dil- 
folvt.-.  in  rcftified  Ipirlt  of  wine,  and  coiiim.unicattg  to 
a  large  qnantity  of  that  mcnilruum  the  taC.e  and  fmell 
c(  the  aromatic  or  dulcified  Ipirit. 

The  matter  Vemaining  af^ter  the  diftillation  is  of  a 
dark  lil.-.ckilh  colour,  and  ftiil  highly  acid.  Treated 
with  frefh  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  f.ime  manner  as  before, 
it  yields  the  fame  pro'!uftion  ;  till  at  length  all  the 
acid  tliat  remains  unvoktilixed  being  f,ituraied  with 
ihe  infldmmabk  oily  matter  of  the  fpirit,  the  compound 
■j'voves  a  bttuminuus  fulphnreous  mafs  ;  which,  expo- 
i;«l  to  the  fire  in  open  vefl'els,  r-adily  burns,  leaving  a 
conlidtra!  le  quantity  of  fixed  alhes  ;  but  in  clofe  ones 
it  explodes  with  violence  ;  with  fixed  alkaline  faits  it 
foiins  a  compound  nearly  Cn'iil.ir  to  one  compofed  of 
alkalis  and  fulphur. 

The  new  names  adopted  by  the  London  and  Edin- 
bura;h  colleges  for  this  fluid,  arc  exprcfiive  of  its  .  om- 
pofition  ;  the  one  enip!oyin;(  the  term  oi  Jpiritus  tlhe- 
rh  vilrio/ici,  tlie  other  of  aciJutn  •vilrio/icum  vinofum  : 
the  ol  1  term  oi ffiirttui  vilrioll  duJcis  is  Itfs  properly  fit- 
ted to  diftiupuiih  it  from  other  lluiJs,  and  to  convey 
S  jiifl  idea  of  its  natur;. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  has  been  for  fame  time 
freatly  erteemcd,  both  as  a  menftruum  and  a  n;c- 
dii:ine.  It  dilTolvts  fome  refinous  and  bituminous  fub- 
ftances  more  readily  than  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  and  ex- 
tiEiSls  ilegant  tindureb  from  fundry  vegetables.  As 
a  medicine,  it  promotes  peifpiration  anii  the  urinary 
fecretion,  expels  fldtulencies,  and  in  many  cafes  ab;ites 
fpafmodic  ftridlurcf,  eafes  pains,  and  procures  fleep. 
The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  eighty  or  ninety  drops  in  any 
convenient  vehicle.  It  is  not  efTentially  different  from 
the  celebrated  anodyne  liquor  of  Hoffman  ;  to  which 
it  is,  by  the  author  himfelf,  not  unfrequently  diredtcd 
as  a  fuccedaneum. 

Of  this  fluid,  however,  or  at  leaft  of  an  article  ftill 
more  nearly  refembling  it,  we  (hall  afterwards  have 
occafion  to  fpeak,  when  we  treat  of  the  vinous' fpirit 
of   vitiiolic  xtber. 

Vitriolic  sthtr.     L. 
Take  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  two  pounds  ;  wa- 
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ter  of  pure  kali,  one  ounce.  Shake  tliem  together,  I'rcpsra- 
and  dillil,  with  a  gentle  heat,  fourteen  ouacct  bv'^'""''"!! 
■leafuix-.  .:._/ 


lllrloUc  elijereal  liguor.     E. 


Take  of  reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  vitriolic  aci !,  eack 
thirty  two  ounces.  Pour  the  fpirit  into  a  glafj  re- 
tort fit  for  fulUining  a  fiidJen  beat,  and  add  to  it 
the  acid  in  an  uniform  ftream.  Mix  them  hy  lie- 
gtees,  frequently  (baking  them  moderately  ;  this 
done,  inllantly  diftil  from  fand  jirevioufly  l.catcd 
for  that  purpol'e,  into  a  receiver  kept  tool  with  wa- 
ter or  flow.  liut  the  heat  is  to  lie  fo  managed, 
that  the  liquor  Ihall  boil  at  firft,  and  continue  to  boil 
till  1 6  ounces  nro  drawn  off;  then  let  the  retort  be 
raifed  out  of  the  fand 
To  the  diftilied  liquor  add  two  drams  of  the  common 
bitter  caudic  ;  then  diftil  again  in  a  very  high  re- 
tort with  a  very  gentle  heat,  into  a  cool  receiver, 
until  ten  ounces  have  been  drawn  off. 
If  fixtcen  ounces  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  be  poured 
upon  the  .icid  remaininij  in  the  retort  after  the  firll 
dittillation,  an  etlieieal  liquor  ma/  be  obtained  by 
repeating  the  diltiliatiou.  This  may  be  done  pretty 
often. 

The  preparation  of  this  fingular  fluid,  now  received 
into  public  ph.irraacopooias,  was  furnieriy  confined  to 
a  few  hands  ;  for  though  ftvcral  procefles  have  been 
puMiihed  for  iibtainiiig  it,  the  luccefa  of  moft  of  thtm 
is  precarious,  and  fome  of  ihein  are  ticcompanied  alio 
with  d.:nger  to  the  operator.  The  piincipal  difficulty 
confills  in  the  firlt  part  of  the  i!illillation. 

It  has  I-ecn  ufual  to  dirett  the  heat  to  be  kept  up 
till  a  black  froth  begins  to  appear  :  but  if  it  is  mana- 
ged in  the  manner  here  direcied,  the  quantity  of  sther 
which  the  liquor  can  afford  will  be  formed  and  diawa 
off  before  this  fulphureous  froth  appears.  The  ufe  of 
the  caullic  alkali  is  to  engage  any  uncombined  ritrio- 
lio  acid  which  may  be  prefcnt  in  the  firtf  diftiiled  li- 
quor. If  a  mild  alkali  were  employed  for  thid  purpofe, 
the  feparatlon  cf  its  air  by  tlie  acid  might  endanger 
the  builting  of  the  veffels.  This  laft  is  indeed  an  in- 
convenience which  attends  the  whole  of  this  proceis. 
It  might  in  a  gr<.'at  meafure  be  obviated  by  employirtg 
a  range  ot  receivers  fu;h  as  the  a  loptcr  defcribed  in 
the  firll  part  of  this  work. 

The  xther,  or  ethei  ial  fpirit,  is  the  lighte'f ,  mofl 
volatile  and  inflamnialile  of  all  known  liquids.  It  is 
lighter  than  the  moll  highly  rcctitied  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  the  proportion  of  ajout  7  to  8  :  a  drop,  let  fall  on 
the  hand,  evaporates  almolf  in  an  inftani,  fcarcely  ren« 
derin.r  the  p;irt  moill.  It  does  not  mix,  or  only  ia 
a  fmall  quantity,  with  water,  fpiiit  of  wine,  alkaline 
lixivia,  volatile  al.kalinc  fplrits,  or  acids  ;  hut  ia  a  power- 
ful didolvent  for  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and  other  ana- 
logous fubftances  :  it  is  the  only  known  fubftance  ca- 
pable of  dilfolving  the  elaflic  gum  ;  it  has  a  fragrant 
odour,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  volatility  of  the 
fluid,  is  cifTufed  through  a  large  fpace.  It  has  often 
been  found  to  give  eafe  in  violent  headachs,  by  being 
applied  externally  to  the  part  ;  and  to  relieve  the 
toothach,  by  being  laid  on  the  afBiftedjaw.  It  ha» 
been  given  alfo  internally,  with  benefit,  in  hooping 
coughs,  hyfterical  cafes,  in  afthma,  and  indeed  in  al- 
raoll  every  fpafmodic  affeAion,  from  a  few  drops  to 
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the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  in  a  glafs  of  wine  cr 
wiittr  ;  wl'.l^h  fiioiild  be  fwallowrd  as  quickly  as  pof- 
fibfc,  as  the  seiher  fo  fpcedily  exhalea. 

Spirit  of  nitrous  tther.      L. 

Take  of  reftiSei'.  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints ;  nitrous 
acid,  half  a  pound.  Mix  them,  by  pourinp  in  the 
acid  on  the  fpitit,  and  dillil  with  a  gende  heat  one 
pound  ten  ounces. 

yinout  acid  of  nitrt,  con:>monly  called  duhi^fied  Jpirit  of 
nitre.      E. 

Take  of  reAified  fpirit  of  wine,  three  pounds  :  nitrous 
acid,  one  pound.  Pour  the  fpirit  into  a  capacious 
phial,  pkce:'.  in  a  veflTl  full  of  cold  water,  and  add 
the  aiid  by  degrees,  con't^ntly  a^.-it.'ting  thtm.  Let 
the  phial  be  (lightly  covered,  and  laid  by  for  feven 
days  in  a  tod  place  ;  then  dillii  the  liq'ior  with 
the.  lieat  of  !  oiling  water,  into  a  receiver  kept 
cool  with  water  or  fnow,  till  no  more  fpirit  comes 
over. 

By  allowing  the  acid  and  reclified  fpirit  to  ftand 
for  fonie  time,  the  union  of  the  two  is  not  only  more 
complete,  but  the  danger  alfo  of  the  vefl'tls  giving  way 
to  the  el  uUition  and  heat  confeqiier.t  on  their  bt-ing 
mixed,  is  in  a  great  meafure  prevented.  13y  fixing 
the  degree  of  htat  to  the  boiling  pomt,  the  fiipcralun 
dant  acid  matter  is  left  in  the  retort,  being  too  pon- 
derous to  be  raifed  by  th^t  degree  of  heat 

Here  the  operator  mult  take  care  not  to  invert  the 
order  of  mixing  the  two  licpiors,  by  pouring  the  vinous 
Ipirit  into  the  acid  ;  for  if  he  (houU,  a  violent  effer- 
vefcence  and  heat  would  enfue,  and  the  matter  be  dif- 
perfed  in  highly  noxious  red  fumes.  The  mod  con- 
venient and  fafe  method  of  performing  the  mixture 
feems  to  be,  to  put  the  inflammable  fpirit  into  a  large 
glafs  bottle  with  a  narrow  mouth,  placed  under  a  chim- 
ney, and  to  pour  into  it  the  acid,  by  means  of  a  glafs 
funnel,  in  very  fmall  quantities  at  a  time  ;  ihaking  the 
▼effel  as  foon  as  the  effervcfcence  enfuing  upon  each 
addition  ce^fes,  before  a  frelh  quantify  is  put  in  :  by 
this  means  the  glafs  will  be  heate!  equally,  and  he  pic- 
vtnted  from  breaking.  During  the  action  of  the  two 
fpirits  upon  each  other,  the  vtlTcl  (hould  be  liphtly  co- 
vered :  if  clofe  (lopped,  it  will  buill;  and  if  left  en- 
tirely open,  fome  of  the  more  valua!.le  parts  wdl  ex- 
hale. Ltmery  dirctts  the  mixture  to  be  made  in  an 
open  velTel  ;  by  wliich  unfticntitlcal  procedure,  he 
ufually  loll,  as  he  himfelf  obfervcs,  half  his  liquor  ; 
and  we  may  prefume,  that  the  temaintler  was  not  the 
medicine  here  intended. 

Several  methods  have  been  contrived  for  obviating 
the  inconveniences  arifing  from  the  elalliv-  fluid  and 
violent  explohons  produced  on  the  mixture  of  the  ni- 
trous acid  and  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  :  for  preparing 
the  nitrous  jerher  they  are  abfolutely  nectihiry,  and 
might  perhaps  be  conveniently  nfcd  for  msklng  the 
dulcilied  fpirit.  The  method  we  judge  to  be  the  belt, 
is  that  employed  by  Dr  Ulack.  (3n  two  ounces  of 
the  ftroi'g  .icid  put  into  a  phial,  the  doftor  pours, 
flowly  and  gradually,  about  an  equal  quantity  of  wa- 
ter ;  which,  by  being  in..de  to  trickle  down  the  fides 
of  theplial,  floato  on  the  furfacc  of  the  acid  without 
mixing  with  it :  he  then  adds,  in  the  fame  cautious 
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manner,  three  ounces  of  highly  rei^lified  fpirit  of  wine,  Prepara. 
which  in  itj  t'lrn  floats   on    the   furface  of  the  wacer.'^""'' •'"'' 
By  this  means  the  three  fluids  are  kept  feparate  on  ac- ^°!J^/°''" 
count  of  their  different  fpeciiic  gravities,  atid  a  ftratum  —ly..— 
of  water  is  inierpofed  between  the  acid  and  fpirit.    The 
phial  is  now  fet  in  a  cool  place  :  the  acid  gradually  af- 
ceiids,  and  the  fpirit  defends  through  the  water,  this 
lift  adin^  as  a  boundary  to  rellrain  their  volent  action 
on  each  other.      By  tliii;  metlcoJ  a  quantity  of  nitrous 
ajther  is  lormed,  witliout  the  danger  of  producing  ela- 
llic  vapouro  or  explofion. 

l'"or  the  preparation  of  the  dulcified  fpirit,  the  li- 
quors, when  mixed  together,  Ihould  be  luffered  to 
relt  for  ioine  time,  as  above  directed,  that  the  fume* 
may  entirely  lublide,  and  the  union  be  in  fome  msi- 
fure  complete  1  The  diltiliation  (hould  be  perform- 
ed with  a  very  flow  and  well  regulated  fire  ;  other- 
wife  the  vapour  will  expand  with  fo  much  force  as  to 
burft  the  veffels.  Wilfuii  feems  to  have  experienced 
the  jullnefs  of  this  ohfervation,  and  hence  directs  tliC 
jundture  of  the  retoit  and  receiver  not  to  be  luted, 
or  but  nightly  :  if  a  tubulated  recipient,  with  a  fuJfi- 
clently  long  pipe,  be  uf.d,  and  tiie  dilllllation  per- 
foimed  with  the  heat  of  a  watcr-baih,  the  vefiisls  may 
be  luted  without  any  danger  :  this  method  hus  like- 
wife  another  ;.dvant.ige,  as  it  afcertalns  the  time  when 
the  operation  is  finilhed  :  ex  mining  the  diftilled  fpi- 
rit every  now  and  then  with  alkaline  falts,  as  direttej 
above,  is  futlic^ently  troublcfome  ;  while  in  a  water- 
bath  we  may  lifcly  draw  over  all  that  will  rife  ;  for 
this  heat  will  elevate  no  more  of  the  acid  than  what 
is  dulclli=d  by  the  vinous  fpirit. 

Dulcified  fpliic  of  nitre  has  been  long  held,  and 
not  undefervtdly,  in  great  elVeem.  It  quenches  third, 
promotes  the  natural  f,-cretions,  expels  flatulencies, 
and  moderately  ftrengthens  the  ftoniach  :  it  may  be 
given  from  20  drops  to  a  dram,  in  any  convenient 
vehicle.  Mixed  with  a  finall  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
hartlhorn,  the  volatde  aromatic  f'irit,  or  any  other 
alkaline  fpirit,  it  proves  a  mild,  yet  efficacious,  dia- 
phoretic, and  often  remnrkably  diuretic  ;  efperially 
in  fome  febrile  cafts,  where  fuch  a  falutary  evacuation 
is  wanted.  A  fmall  proportion  of  this  (pint  added 
to  malt  fpirits,  gives  them  a  fkvour  approaching  to 
that  ot  French  LranJy. 

Spirit  of  ammonia.     L. 

Take  of  proof-fpirit,  three  pints  ;  fal  ammoniac,  four 
ounces  ;  pot-afli,  (ix  ounces.  Mi*  and  di'.lil  .viih 
a  flow  fire  one  pint  and  an  half. 

Vinout  fpirit  offal  ammoniac.     E. 

Take  of  quicklime,  i6ounces;  fal  a.nrooniac,  eijht  oun- 
ces; rei'li  lied  fpirit  of  wine,  3  2  ounces.  Having  fllght- 
lybruilcil  and  mixed  the  quii  klime  and  ammoniacal 
fait,  put  them  into  a  gl'fs  retort  ;  then  add  the  fpi- 
rit, and  dlllll   in  the  manner  dircfted  for  the  volatile 
caullic  alkali,  till  all  the  fpirit  has  pafFed  over. 
This  fpirit  has  lately  come  much  into  ellecm,  both 
as  a   medicine  and    a   menflruum.      It   is  a  foh.tion  of 
volatile  fait    in   reitltied   fpirit   of  wine  ;  for  though 
proof  fpirit  be  uf-J,  its  phlegmatic  part  does  not  rife 
in  the  dill  illation,  and  ferves  only  to  facilitate  tlie  ac- 
tion of  the   pure  fpirit  upon   the  i.mmoniacal   fait. 
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Reflificil  fpirit  of  wine  does  not  dirfolve  volatile  alka- 
line falta  l)y  limplf  mixture  :  on  the  contrary,  it  pre. 
cipitatts  them,  as  has  been  alrcaf.y  oSferved,  when 
they  are  prc»ioiifly  diiTolved  in  water :  but  by  the  pre- 
fent  procel's,  a  confiJtrat)le  proportion  of  the  volatile 
alkali  is  combined  with  the  f;>irit.  It  might  perhaps, 
for  feme  purpofes,  be  more  advifablc  to  ufe  with  llii'i 
intention  the  volatile  fpirit  made  with  quicklime  ;  for 
this  may  he  mixed  at  once  with  redlitied  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  any  proportion,  without  the  leatt  d.lnger  of  any  fc- 
parntion  of  the  volatile  ■alkali. 

The  name  here  employed  by  the  London  college, 
particularly  when  put  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  wa- 
ter of  ammonia,  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  the  article,  and 
is,  we  think,  preferable  to  that  employed  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college. 

As  a  mcnftruum,  the  fpirit  of  ammonia  in  employ- 
ed to  cHITolve  efTential  oil.s,  thus  forming  the  volatile 
aromatic  fpiiit,  or  compound f pint  cf  ammonia,  as  it  is 
now  called  by  the  London  college,  which  again  is 
employed  in  making  the  tinfturts  of  guaiac,  valerian. 

The  thief  medical  virtues  which  the  fpirit  of  am- 
monia pofTcflVs,  when  exhibited  by  itfclf,  are  thofe  of 
the  volatile  alkali. 

Fetid  fpirit  of  ammonia. 

Take  of  pioof-fpirit,  fix  pints ;  fal  ammoniac,  one 
pound  ;  afafatida,  four  ounces  ;  pot-a(h,  one  pound 
and  a  half.  Mix  them,  and  draw  ofi  by  diltillatioa 
five  pints,  with  a  (lou  fire.  L. 
Take  of  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  eight  ounces; 
afafoetida,  half  an  ounce.  Dlgeft  in  a  clofe  vefTel 
12  hours  ;  then  diliil  off  with  the  beat  of  boiling 
water  eight  ounces.     E. 

Thi.i  fpirit,  the  Uil  formula  of  which  is  in  our  opi- 
nion the  belt,  as  being  moll  ealily  prepared  without 
any  rifk  of  being  injured  in  the  preparation,  is  de- 
figned  as  an  aniihyfteric,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  veiy 
elegant  one.  Volatile  fpirits,  impregn:jted  for  thefe 
purpofes  with  different  fetids,  have  been  ufually  kept 
in  the  iliops ;  the  ingredient  here  made  choice  oi,  is 
the  beft  calculated  of  any  for  general  ufe,  and  equi- 
valent in  virtue  to  them  all.  The  fpirit  is  pale  when 
newly  diftiilcd,  but  acquires  a  coniiderable  tinge  in 
keeping. 

Compound  fpirit  of  anifeed,     L. 

Take  anifeed,  angelica- feed,  of  each,  bruifed,  half 
a  pound  ;  proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water,  fufKcItnt 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  ofF  one  gallon  by 
didillailon. 

This  compound  fpirit  it  now  direcled  to-be  prepared 
by  the  London  college  in  the^fanie  manner  as  in  their 
former  edition.  It  has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopaia  ;  but  it  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  a 
very  elegant  anifeed  water.  The  angelica  fcedsgieat- 
ly  improve  the  flavour  of  the  anife.  It  is  often  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  particularly  in  eafes  of  fij- 
tulen't  cholic  ;  but  it  has  Leen  alleged  to  be  fometitncs 
too  frequently  ufed  wirh  tliis  intention  as  a  domeftic 
medicine,  efpccially  by  old  ladle.i :  for  unlefs  it  be 
prudently  and  cautioufly  employed,  it  may  foon  be  at- 
tended with  all  the  pernicious  conftquencea  of  drara- 
{kinklng. 
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Spirit  of  caraviy,     L. 

Take  of  caraway  feeds,  bruifed,  half  a  pound  ;  proof- 
fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water,  futHcient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma.     Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spiriluout  caraway-water.     E. 

Take  of  caraway- feeds,  half  a  pound;  proof-fpirit, 
nine  pounds.  Macerate  two  days  in  a  clofe  veffel  ; 
then  pour  on  as  much  water  as  will  prevent  an  em- 
pyreuma, and  draw  off  by  dlllillation  nine  p  lunds. 
By  this  procefs  the  fpirit  obtains  in  great  perfec- 
tion the  flavour  of  the  caraway-feeds  ;  and  with  fome 
it  is  a  cordial  not  uncommonly  in  ufe. 

Spirit  of  cinnamon.     L. 

Take  of  bruifed  cinnamon  one  pound  ;  proof-fpirit, 
one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empy- 
reuma.    Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  cinnamon-water,      E. 

From  one  pound  of  cinnamon,  nine  pounds  of  fpirit 

are  to  be  drawn  off,   in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 

caraway  fpirit. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  and  ufcful  cordial,  but  not 
fo  ftronij  of  the  cinnamon  as  might  be  expefted  ;  for 
very  little  of  the  virtues  of  the  fpice  anfes  till  after 
the  pure  fpirituous  part  has  dillilled.  Hence,  in  the 
former  editions  of  the  London  pharmaoopocla,  the 
dlllillation  was  ordered  to  be  protraded  till  two  pints 
more  than  here  diredled  were  come  over.  By  this 
means,  the  whole  virtue  of  the  cinnamon  was  more 
frugally  than  judicioufly  obtained  ;  for  the  difagreeablc 
flsvour  of  the  feints  of  proof  fpirits,  and  the  acidu- 
lous liquor  arifing  from  cinnamon  as  well  as  other  ve- 
getables when  their  diftillation  is  long  continued,  give 
an  ill  relifh  to  the  whole  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
oil  which  was  extracted  from  the  fpice  was  by  this 
acid  thrown  down. 

In  the  Pharmacopo;ia  Reformata,  it  is  propofed  to 
make  this  fpirit  by  mixing  the  fimple  cinnamon  wa- 
ter with  fomewhat  lefs  than  an  equal  quantity  of  rec- 
tified fpirit :  on  (baking  them  together,  the  liquor 
1  ifes  its  milky  hue,  foon  becomes  clear,  and  more  ele- 
gant than  the  water  diitilled  as  above  :  it  is  equally 
lirong  of  the  ciiinamon,  and  free  from  the  naufeous 
taint  with  whith  the  common  proof-fpirits  are  im- 
pregnated. 

Compound  fpirit  of  juniper.     L. 

Take  of  juuiper-benies,  bruifed,  one  pound  ;  cara- 
way-feeds, bruifed,  fweet-fcnntl  feeds,  of  each  one 
ounce  and  an  half;  proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water, 
fufficient  to  pievent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one 
gallon. 

Compound  juniper-walcr.     E. 

Take  of  juniper-berries,  well  bruifed,  one  pound ; 
feeds  of  caraway,  fwcet -fennel,  each  one  ounce 
and  a  half;  proof-fpirit,  nine  pounds;  macerdte 
two  days  ;  and  having  added  as  m\ic\y  water  as  will 
prevent  an  empyreuma,  draw  off  by  diftillation  nine 
pounds. 
This   water,  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity 

of  the  too  of  juniper-berriee,  proves  an  ulelui  medi- 
cine 
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cine  in  catarrhs,  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  inte- 
ftines,  and  fcarcity  ot  irwe.  The  water  Ly  itfelf  is 
a  good  cordial  and  carminative:  the  fervice  which  this 
and  other  fpirituous  water  do  with  thefe  intentions 
is  commonly  known  ;  though  the  ill  confequences 
that  follow  from  their  conftant  ufe  ajrc  too  little  re- 
garded. 

Spirit  of  lavender ,     L. 

Take  of  frelh  flowers  of  lavender,  one  pound  and  an 
half ;  proof-fpiril,  one  gallon.  Draw  off  by  di- 
ftillation  in  a  water-bath,  five  pints. 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender.     E. 

Take  of  flowering  fpikes  of  lavender,  frcfli  gathered, 
two  pounds  ;  rvftified  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  paunds. 
Draw  off  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water  fcven  pounds. 
Thi8  fpirit,  when  made  in  perfeftion,  is  very  grate- 
ful  and   fragrant:   It    is    frequently    rubbed    on    the 
temples,  &c.  under  the  notion  of  refrefliing  and  com- 
forting  the   nerves  ;   and   it   probably  operates   as   a 
powerful  lliraulus  to  their  fcnfible   extremities  :  it  is 
likewife    taken  internally,  to  the  quantity  of  a  tea- 
fpoonful,  as  a  warm  cordial. 

Spirit  of  peppermint.     L. 

Take  of  the  herb  peppermint,  dried,  one  pound  and 
an  half;  proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma.     Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  peppermint-iuater.      E. 

From  a  pound  and  a  half  of  thefe  leaves  nine  pounds 
of  fpirit  are  drawn  off,  as  from  the  cataway-feeds. 
This  fpirit  receives  a  ftrong  impregnation  from  the 
peppermint.  It  is  employed  in  flatulent  colics  and 
iimlhir  diforiters ;  and  in  thefe  it  fometimes  gives  im- 
mediate relief:  hut  where  it  is  indicated,  there  ate 
few  cafes  in  which  the  peppermint-water  is  not  prefe- 
rable. 

Spirit  of  fpearmlnt.      L. 

Take   of  fpearmint,  dried,  one  pound   and  an  half; 
proof-fpirit,  one   gallon  ;  water,  fufficient   to  pre- 
vent an  empyreuma.     Draw  off  one  gallon. 
This  fpirit  has   no  place   in    the  Edinhurgh  phar- 
macopoeia.    It,  Jiowever,  turns   out   a    very   elegant 
one,  and    preferable,    in    weaknefs    of   the    ftomach, 
retching  to  vomit,  and  the  like,  to  many  more  elabo- 
rate preparations.     Where  the  diforder  is  not  accom- 
panied with  heat  or   inflammation,  half  an  ounce  of 
this  water  may  be  given   diluted  with  fome  agreeable 
aqueous  liquor :    but,  as  was  already  oLferved  with  re- 
gard to  the  preceding  article,  there  are  n.any  cafes  in 
which  the  prudent  praftitioner  will  be  difpofed  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  fimple  diftilled  water. 

Spirit  of  nutmeg.     L.. 

Take  of  bruifed  nutmegs,  two  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit, 
one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empy- 
reuma.    Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  nutmeg-water.      E. 

By  two  ounces  of  the  nutmeg,  well  bruifed,  nine 
pounds  of  fpirit  arc  impregnated. 
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This  is  an  agreeable  fpirltuous  liquor,  highly  im-T're]ara- 
pregnated  with  the  nutmeg  flavour.     It  was  formerly  p"'"  ^"j^^^ 
celebrated  In  nephritic  diforders,  and  when  corabineiJ  tii,iis. 
with  a  few  hawthorn  flowers,  it  had  even  the  title  of  >— — v       ' 
nephritic  water.     At   preftnt  it  is  employed  only  as  a 
cordial  liquor,  and  is  not  even  very  frequently  in  ufe. 

L. 


Spirit  of  pimento,  or  all ff  ice. 

Take  of  all-fpice,  bruifed,  two  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit, 
one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empy- 
reuma.    Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica-pepper  ivater.     E. 

By  half  a    pound    of  pimento  nine  pounds  of  fpirit 

are  to  be  impregnated. 

This  water  is  far  more  agreeable  than  a  fimple  wa- 
ter  drawn  from  the  fame  fplce  ;  and  had  lon^/  a  place 
among  the  cordials  of  the  diiliUer  before  it  was  re- 
ceived into  any  pu'  lie  pharmacopoeia  :  but  although 
now  adopted  both  !  y  the  London  and  Edinburgh  col- 
leges, it  is  not  very  frequently  ordered  from  the  fliopa 
of  the  apothecary. 

Spirit  of  pennyroyal.     L. 

Take  of  the  herb  pennyroyal,  dried,  one  pound  and 

an   half;  proof-fpirit,  one   gallon;   water  fufficient 

to  prevent  an  empyreuma.     Draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  fpirit  has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 

copcela.      It   pcffeffes,  however,  a   confiderable   (hare 

of  the  flavour  of  the  pennyroyal,  and  very  frequently 

it  is  employed  as  a  carminative  and  antibyfteric. 

Compound  fpirit  ofhorfe-radl/h.     L. 

Take  of  frefh  horfe-radiih  root,  dried  outer-rind  of 
Seville  oranges,  each  two  pounds ;  frefli  herb  of  gar- 
den fcurvy-grafs,  four  pounds  ;  bruifed  nutmei;?,  one 
ounce  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  gallons ;  water,  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  two  gallons. 
This  fpirit  has  long  been  confidcred  as  an  elegant 
one,  and  is  perhaps  as  well  adapted  for  the  purpofes  of 
an  antifcorbutic  as  r.ny  thing  thit  can  be  contrived  in 
this  form.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  horfe-radifti 
and  fcuivy.t,rafs  join  very  well  together,  giving  a  fimi- 
lar  flavour,  thouiih  not  a  little  dii^ugretable  ;  that  the 
nutmeg  fuppreffes  this  flavour  very  fuccefsfully,  with- 
out fuperadding  any  of  its  own  ;  and  that  to  this, 
orange-peel  adds  a  flavour  very  agreeable.  Arum 
root  had  formerly  a  plxe  in  this  water,  but  is  here  de- 
fervcdly  thrown  out;  for  it  gives  n<.thing  of  its  pun. 
gency  over  the  helm,  notwithtlanding  what  is  affcrted 
by  fome  pharraacetitlcal  writers  to  the  contrary.  Mu- 
ftard-fced,  though  not  hitherto  employed  in  thefe 
kinds  of  compoCtions,  would  feem  to  be  an  excellent 
ingredient ;  it  gives  over  the  whole  of  its  pungency, 
and  is  likewife  Icfs  pcrilhable  than  molt  of  the  other 
fi.bftances  of  this  clafs :  this  feed  wants  no  addition, 
excepting  fome  aromatic  material  to  furailh  an  agree- 
able flavour. 

But  although  this  procefs  may  furnilli  an  agreeable 
cnmpoucd  fpirit,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  wtc- 
ther  it  poffefs  thofe  antifcorbutic  powers  for  which  it 
\va3  cute  celebrated.  And  with  this  intention  the  E-. 
dinburgh  college  place  fo  little  contiJcnce  in  it,  that 
they  have  now  rcjefteu  it  from  their  pharma.opa- a. 
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Spirit  ofrofcmary. 
Take  of  fredi  tops  of  rofemary,    one  pouad   and  a 

half;  proof-fplrit,  one   gallon.     Diilil   in  a  watcr- 
■ — '  bath,  five  joints.     /,. 

3"5       Take  of  flowering  tops  of  rofemary,    frerti  gathered, 

two  pounds  ;  reftitieil  fpirit;  of  wine,  eight  pounds. 

Diftil  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water  till  feven  pounds 

come  over.     E. 

A  fpirit  fimiiar  to  this  is  j^enerally  brouj;ht  to  us 
from  ab  rond,  under  the  name  of  Hungary-tualer. 

Tliis  fpiiit  is  very  fras^rant,  fo  as  to  I  e  in  common 
life  as  a  perfume  :  th.tt  brought  from  abroad  is  fupe- 
rior  in  fr.i^rance  to  fuch  as  is  generally  made  among 
l."*.  In  order  to  prejiare  it  in  perfcftion,  the  vinous 
fpirit  (houl.l  be  extremely  pure  ;  the  rofemary  tops 
gathered  when  the  floweris  art  full  blown  upon  thtm, 
and  committed  immediately  to  diltillation,  care  being 
taken  not  to  bruife  or  prefs  them.  The  bell  method 
Ot  minagin.^  the  dillillation,  is  that  which  w.is  former- 
ly recommended  lor  t!ie  dillillatiou  of  the  more  vola- 
tile efTcntial  oils  and  fimple  waters,  viz.  firft  to  place 
the  fpir  t  in  the  Hill,  and  then  fct  in,  above  the  li- 
quor, cither  an  iron  hoop,  with  a  hair-cloth  (Iretched 
over  it,  upon  which  the  flowers  are  to  Ije  lightly  fpread, 
or  rather  a  balket,  fupporced  on  three  pina,  renching 
down  to  the  bottom.  A  gentle  heat  being  applied, 
jult  fufficient  to  raife  the  fpirit,  its  vapour  lightly  per- 
colating through  the  flowers,  will  imbibe  their  finer 
pirts,  without  making  that  difagreeable  alteration, 
which  liquors  applied  to  fuch  tender  fubjecls,  in 
their  grofTer  form,  generally  do.  Probably  the  fupe- 
riorily  of  the  French  Hungary-water,  to  that  prepared 
among  us,  is  owing  to  fome  Ikilful  management  of  this 
kind,  or  to  employing  a  perfectly  pure  fpirit. 

In  the  Wirtemberg  pharmacojjosia,  fome  fige  and 
pingrr  are  added,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of 
the  former,  and  two  ounces  of  the  latter,  to  four  pounds 
of  the  rofemary. 

But  the  peculiar  agreeable  flavour  of  this  water  in 
all  probability  depends  on  the  rofemary  alone. 

Carmelite  water,  or  compound  halm-water.    Dan. 

j66  Take  of  frefli  gathered  leaves  of  balm,  a  pound  and  a 
half;  the  recent  yellow  rind  of  lemons  four  ounces  ; 
nutmeg,  coriander,  e^ch  two  ounces  ;  cloves,  cin- 
namon, e'ch  one  ounce.  The  ingredients  being 
flictd  and  bruifed,  pour  upon  them  rrftilied  fpirit 
of  vvine,  fix  pounds  ;  balm-water,  three  pounds. 
Digt-ll  for  three  days,  then  draw  off  fix  pouuds  by 
dillillation. 

This  fpirit  has  been  a  good  deal  celebrated,  parti- 
cidarly  among  the  French,  under  the  title  of  Eau  de 
Can;i{s.  Mr  Beaumc,  in  h\s  Elemcns  de  Pharmndi,  pro- 
pofes  fome  improvements  on  the  procefs.  After  the 
fpirit  Hi'ded  to  the  ingredients  has  been  drawn  off  in 
the  heat  T»f  a  water  bath,  he  orders  the  diftiiled  liquor 
to  be  reclified  ly  a  fecond  diftillation,  drawing  off 
fo^ewliat  Itfa  than  nine-tenths  of  i'..  He  recommends, 
that  all  the  ai-.imatic  fpirits  (hould  be  prepared  in  the 
faiTie  manntr.  When  the  common  fpirlts  of  this  kind 
are  rubied  on  the  hands,  &c.  they  leave,  after  the 
more  volatile  parts  have  exhaled,  a  difagreeable  empy- 
reumalic  Imcl!;  nnd  when  diluted  with  water,  and  ta- 
ken medicinally,  they  leave,  in  like  manner,  a  naufc- 
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ous  flavour   in  -the  mouth.     To  remedy  thefe  imper-  l'rcpar«. 
f.clioiis,   he  made  many  experiments,   which   fhowed, ","""": 
that  in   order  to  obtain  tlicfe  liquors  of  the  dciirablc,',,"™''"' 
qualities,  the  fpirit  mud  not  only  be  pcrfeAly  pure  at  ■"'"' 
lirll,  but  that  the  liquor  ought  alfo  to  be  rcftified  after 
it  has  been  diflilled  from  the  fubjeds.      In  this  redi- 
fication,  only  the  more  volatile,  fubtile,  aromatic  part* 
of  the  ingredients  arifc  :   there  rcni.-.ins  behind  a  white 
luiuor,  acrid,  bitter,  loaded  oidy  with  the  grofTer  oil, 
and  deprived  of  «ll  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  fuljeds. 
Indeed  the  very  imperfedion   cou-.plained  of  nature  lly 
points  out  ihis    fetond  dillillation  as  the  remedy  ;   for 
it  lliows  th-  fpirit  to  contain  a  grateful  and  ungrateful 
matter;  the  fird  of  which  exhales,   while  the  other  it 
left   behind.      The   author  fays,   that   when    the  aqua 
melifft  is  prepared  aa  above  diredcd,   it  has   fcmething 
in  it  more  pcr'ed  than  any  of  the  adoriferous  fpiritj, 
whofc  excellence  is  cried  up,  and  which   have  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  bed. 

Aromatic  fpirituous  liquors  have  in  general  lef» 
fmell,  when  newly  dillilled,  than  after  tiicy  have  been 
kept  about  fix  months.  M.  Bcaumc  fulptds  that  tlie 
preparations  of  this  kind  wh'ch  have  been  moft  ia 
vogue,  were  fuch  as  have  been  thua  improved  by  keep- 
ing ;  and  found  thnt  the  good  effeds  of  age  might  be 
produced  in  a  ihort  time  by  means  of  cold.  He  plunge* 
quart  bottles  of  the  liquor  into  a  mixture  of  pounded 
ice  and  fea-falc  ;  the  fpirit,  after  having  fufFered,  for 
fix  or  eight  hours,  the  cold  thence  refulting,  proves 
as  gratelui  as  that  which  has  been  kept  tor  fevcral 
years.  Simple  waters  alfo,  after  being  frozen,  prove 
far  more  agreeable  than  they  were  before,  though  they 
are  always  lefs  fu  than  thofe  which  h^ive  been  drawn 
with  fpirit,  and  expofed  to  a  like  degree  of  coIJ.  Thia 
melioration  of  dillillcd  waters  by  froft  was  taken  no- 
tice of  by  Geoffroy. 

Spirit  offcurvy-grafs.     Suec. 

Take  of  freflt  fcur^'y-grafs,  bruifed,  10  pounds;  redi-     367 

fied  fpirit  of  w'ue,  eight  pints.    With  the  heat  of  a 

water-bath,  dillil  off  four  pints. 

This  fpirit  is  very  llrong  of  the  fcurvy-grafa  ;  and 
has  been  given,  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  ufe  of  this 
herb  is  proper,  from  20  to  100  drops.  The  virtues 
of  fcurvy-grafs  refide  in  a  very  fubtile,  vchtile  oil,  which 
arifes  in  diftillation  Loth  with  v  ater  and  pure  fpirit  ; 
and  if  the  liquors  are  expofed  to  the  air,  foon  exhales 
from  both.  The  fpirit,  newly  didillcd,  is  extremely 
pungent  ;  but  if  long  kept,  even  in  clofc  vcfLIs,  it  be- 
comes remarkably  Icfs  fo  :  I  ut  it  is  not  probable,  that 
with  fuch  a  pungent  vehicle  we  can  ufe  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  the  herb  to  produce  any  permanent  or  con- 
fiderable  effed  ;  it  has  been  much  recommended  as  a 
diuretic  in  c'ropfics. 

The  makers  of  this  fpirit  have  frtquently  added  ta 
the  fcurvy-grafs  a  quantity  of  horfe  radifh  root,  and 
fometirnes  fubftitutcd  for  it  one  lirawii  entirely  from 
the  horferadilh  :  the  flavour  of  thefe  two  fimples  be- 
ing fo  mu  h  alike,  that  their  diflilled  fprrits  are  fcarce- 
ly  dillin^uilliable  from  each  other.  Here  it  may  he 
obfervcd,  that  though  arum  and  dracuncuius  are  ufually 
ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with  the  two  foregoing  vege- 
tables, and  confidered  as  fimilar  to  them  ;  this  procefs 
difcoverg  a  remarkable  difference  :  while  the  former 
I  yield 
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■yield  a"n  tlitnr  pungency  in  diftillatlon  1)0111  to  -water 
and  fpirit ;  the  latter  give  over  nothing  to  either,  and 
yet  their  virluea  are  dellroycd  in  the  operatiou. 

Orange-peel  ruater.  Saec. 

Take  of  recent  orange  fldns,  one  pound  ;  proof-fpirit, 
three  pounds.  Draw  off  two  pounds  by  the  htat 
of  a  water- bath. 

This  fpirit,  which  is  now  rejeflcd  from  our  phar- 
macopa-ias,  had  formtrly  a  place  in  t!;cm  under  the 
title  ot  aqua  corllcum  aurantiorum  fpirituofa.  It  is  con- 
liderably  (irooger  of  the  orange-peel  than  the  fimplc 
water;  and  it  is  ufed  as  an  ufelul  cordial,  (toaiachic, 
and  carminative. 

Aromatic  fpirit.     Suec. 

Takeof  the  tops  of  roftmary,  a  pound  and  an  half;  tops 
of  milfoil,  thyme,  each  half  a  pound  ;  proof  fpirit, 
16  pounds  J  macerate  for  two  days,  and  draw  off 
by  di.liliation  ei^ht  pounds.  If  before  diftillation 
eight  pounds  of  vincg:T  be  added,  it  forms  the  ace- 
tated  aromatic  fpirit. 

Thefe  preparations  f!o  not  differ  material'y  from  the 
fpirit  of  rofe.Tary  or  Hung'.ry  water  ;  for  on  the  ef- 
fenti.-".!  oil  of  tlie  rofemary  their  medicinal  properties 
may  he  confidcred  as  chiefly  depending.  Thty  are 
often  employed,  particularly  for  txtern:Hl  purpofes,  and 
for  impregnating  the  air  with  their  vapours, to  deilroy 
the  influence  of  ftlrile  contagions. 

Aiiliaeric  fpirit.      Gen. 

Take  of  fpirit  of  turpenti'ne,  an  ounce  afid  an  half; 
reftific  1  fpirit  of  ■«vine,  half  a  pound,  Diftil  with  a 
gentle  heat.  Let  the  oil  fwlmming  aliove  in  the 
receiver  be  fcparated  from  the  fatiirated  fpirit, which 
is  to  be  preferved  for  ufe. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  this  combination  of  oil 
of  turpentine  with  ardent  fpirit  will  furnifh  an  effrclual 
folvent  for  biliary  calculi.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
name  h^re  given  it  ;  but  although,  it  may  have  fuch  an 
effeft  when  copioutly  applied  to  the  c&lculi  in  a  glafs 
vtflTel  ;  yet  this  is  not  to  be  expetled  when  it  is  taten 
■into  the  ttoiiiach,  and  can  only  reach  thrm  in  the  courfe 
of  circulation. 

Chap.  XIX.     DeccHians  and  inftiftons. 

Water,  the  direft  menftruum  of  gums  and  lalts, 
extrafts  readily  the  gummy  and  faline  parts  of  ve- 
getables. Its  adion,  however,  is  not  limited  to 
thefe  ;  the  rcfinous  and  oily  principles  being,  in  mod 
vegetaSles,  fo  intimately  blended  with  the  gummy  and 
■fahne,  as  to  be  in  part  tiken  up  along  with  them  : 
fome  of  the  Telliious  cathartics,  and  moll  of  the  aro- 
matic herbs,  as  well  as  Litters  and  afVringents,  yield  to 
water  the  greateft  pnrt  of  their  fmell.  tallc,  and  medi- 
cinal virtue.  Even  of  the  pure  efTcntial  oils,  and  odor- 
ous refins  of  vegetables,  fcparated  from  the  other  prin- 
ciples, water  imbibes  a  part  of  the  flavour  ;  and  by  the 
artificial  admixture  of  gummy  or  faline  matter,  the 
whole  fubftance  of  the  oil  or  refin  is  made  foluble  in 
water. 

Of  pure  falts,  water  dilToIves  only  certain  determi- 
nate quantities  :  by  applying  htat,  it  is  generally  cn- 
■*bled  to  take  up  more  than  it  can  do  m  the  cold,  and 
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thk  an  y^oruan  to  the  degree  f>f  lieat ;  Inrt  as  the  ■Prepara- 
liquor  cools,    this  additional  quantity   fcparates,  and  l!,"'''*  ^"? 
the  water  retams  no  more  than  it  would  h^vc  diflolved  ,j,  ,,5' 
without  heat.     AVith  gummy  fubilaiKcs,  on  the  other  w — >— »d 
hand,  it  unites  unlimiteu!y,diiroivir;^  more  and  more  of 
them  till  it  lofes  its  fluidity.   Heat  expedites  the  action 
of  the  water,    but  cannot  enable  it  to   take  up  n-ore 
than  it  would   do  by  alltrtving   it  longer  time  in  the 
cold.      The   ai&ive   parts  extr:'fted  fr-om  moft  vege- 
tables  by  water,  and  oils  and   refins  made    foluble  ia 
water  by  the  artificial   admixture  of  gum,  partake  of 
this  property  of  pure  gums,   being  foluble  without  fa- 
turation. 

It  has  been  imagiived,  that  vegetaWes  in  a  frelh 
ftate,while  their  oily,  refinous.and  other  aAive  parts  are 
already  blended  with  a  watery  fluid,  would  yield  their 
virtues  to  water  more  freely  and. more  plentifully  than 
when  their  native  moifture  has  been  dilTipated  by  dry- 
ing. Experience,  however,  (hows,  th..t  diy  vegetables 
in  general  give  out  more  tlian  frefli  ones,  water  feenr- 
ina  to  have  little  adion  up'jn  them  in  their  recent 
ftate.  It,  of  two  equal  qusnticifcs  of  mint,  one  be  in- 
fufed  frefh  in  water,  and  the  otlier  dried,  and  thtn 
infuftd  in  the  like  quantity  of  water  for  the  fr.mc 
length  of  time,  the  infufion  of  the  diy  herb  will  be 
remarkal)ly  the  flrongelf  :  and  the  cafe  appears  to  be 
the  fame  in  all  the  vegetables  that  h;-.ve  been  tried. 

In  all  the  preparations  dcfcribed  in  this  chapter,  it 
is  to  be  underrtood  that  the  fubjefts  mult  be  moderate", 
ly  and  newly  dried,  unlefs  when  they  are  exprefsly  or- 
dered to  be  taken  frelh  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  to  be 
judged  that  their  virtues  are  d<;ilroycd  or  impaired  by 
drying. 

'J'he  native  colours  cf  many  vegetables  are  commu^ 
nJcated  to  w.-.ter  aloni^  with  their  medicinal  matter  ; 
many  impart  a  colour  different  frtmi  their  own  ;  and 
others,  though  of  a  beautiful  and  deep  colour  iheni- 
felves,  give  fcarcely  any  to  the  menftruum.  Of  the 
fiilt  kind  are  the  yiliow  and  red  flowei-s  ;  of  the  fo- 
cond,  the  leaves  of  moft  plants  ;  of  the  third,  fome  of 
the  blue  flowers,  as  thofe  of  cyanus  and  larkfpur. 
Acid  liquors  change  the  infiifions  of  moft  flowers,  the 
yellow  ones  excepted,  to  a  red  ;  and  alkalis,  both  tixed 
and  volatile,  to  a  green. 

From  animal  fnbilances  water  extrads  the  gelati- 
nous and  nutritious  parts;  whence  glues,  jellies,  broths, 
&c. ;  and  along  with  thefe,  it  take%  up  principles  of 
more  adivity,  as  the  acrid  matter  of  cantharidcs.  It 
diffolves  alfo  fome  portion  of  c.dtincJ  calcareous  earths, 
both  of  the  animal  and  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  but 
has  no  adion  on  any  other  kind  of  earthy  matter. 

The  tffed  of  boiling  differs  from  that  of  infufion  in 
fome  material  particulars.  One  of  the  moft  obvious 
differences  is,  that  as  the  efTcntial  oils  of  vegetables,  in 
which  their  fpecific  odours  refide,  r.re  volatile  in  the 
beat  of  boiling  water,  tliey  exhale  in  the  boiling  along 
with  the  w.nery  ftcam,  and  thu^  are  loft  to  the  remain- 
ing decodion  ;  whereas  both  in  cold,  and  fometimes 
in  hot  infufions,  they  arc  preferved  ;  although  in  the 
latter  they  are  by  no  means  perfedly  fo.  Odoroua 
fubftances,  and  thofe  in  general  whofe  virtues  depend 
on  their  volatile  partf,  are  therefore  unfit  for  this 
treatment.  The  foluKle  parts  of  thefe  may,  ncver- 
thelefs,  be  united  in  this  form  with  thofc  bodies  of  a 
more  fixed  natuie,  by  boiling  the  latter  till  their  vir- 
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Vttpvi.      t>\t»  It  fufficicntly   exlraAcd,  anj   then  infufing  the 

i,o.„  u:,i     f^,r,„„  in  (his  de.odlon. 

Inmroii-         ,^^^  exlraaion  of  the  virtue  of  thr  fu' jcft  is  ufi..I- 

^_.^~-^  ly  prcmotcd  or  accrliTiitecl  by  u  b.>ll!ng  heat ;  bul  this 
ri:lt  is  Icfj  pfncral  t!i?.n  it  is  commonly  fiippoftd  to  le. 
We  have  airfa:?y  obftrvei),  l!iat  Permian  bark  givea 
iijt  its  viituc  more  ntifcflly  by  cold  iritulion  than  by 
totiion.  In  fome  lafes,  boiling  o-cfuns  a  m.inifcll 
(lifiniion  of  the  princifile'  of  the  fubjeft  :  thu',  when 
kImonHs  are  triturated  with  cold  w.ittr,  their  oil,  Mend- 
ed with  the  muiilaginous  or  other  foliiblc  mattir  of 
thr  sJnwnd,  unites  with  the  water  into  a  milky  liquor 
<  ailed  an  tmJ/ion  :  but  on  boiling  them  in  water,  the 
oil  feparates  and  riffs  to  tht  furfnce  ;  and  if  the  moil 
perfcd  en.nllion  be  made  to  boil,  a  like  reparation  hap- 
pens. 

'I'his  aifo  r.ppesrs  to  take  place,  ihoufrh  in  a  Icfs 
evident  manner,  in  boiling  fundry  other  vep-a:ibles  ; 
thus  tobacco,  nfirum,  and  ipecacuanha,  lofe  their  ac- 
tive powers  by  boiling  :  nor  does  it  appear  thtit  this 
change  is  cffeftcd  merely  by  the  difchar,;e  of  volatde 
p?.rt9.  From  fome  lite  txprriraenl«,  it  has  been  fonn.1, 
that  the  dirtilled  water  of  ipei-acmnha  was  infinitely 
lef'-.  emetic  than  the  infulion  from  which  it  wai  ditlilled, 
and  that  the  1  oilini^  liquor  gradually  ;  ffumes  a  Llack 
colour,  indicating  fome  kind  of  dcvjompofition  of  parte: 
the  f;ime  clrcarai*lancC3  probably  take  place  in  boiling 
tobacco,  afaium,  and  perhaps  all  vejTCtables  whatever, 
though  from  their  not  producing  fuch  ftnfible  opera- 
tions on  the  living  body,  they  cannot  be  fo  clearly  dif- 
covered  as  io  ipecacuanha,  tobacco,  or  afarum.  The  ex- 
periments wc  allude  to  were  made  by  Dr  Irvini,',  when 
a  'Indent  in  the  college  of  Edinburi;h  ;  and  they  gain- 
ed him  the  prize  given  by  the  Harveian  Society  of 
that  place,  for  the  bed  experimental  inquiry  con- 
cerning ipecacuanha. 

It  is  for  the  nbovementioned  reafons  that  we  think, 
many  of  the  infufions  (hould  be  made  with  cold  ^vater: 
it  i;,  however,  to  be  acknowledged,  that  this  is  not 
always  abfolutcly  neceflary,  and  in  extemporaneous 
pra£tlce  it  may  be  often  very  inconvenient  ;  it  is,  how. 
ever,  proper  to  point  out  the  advantages  to  !)e  expeft- 
ed  from  this  more  tedious,  but  much  more  complete 
and  elegant,  method. 

Vinegar  extraAs  the  virtues  of  feveral  medicinal 
fuSftanccs  in  tolerable  perfection  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  its  acidity  makes  a  remarkable  alteration  in  them, 
OT  fiiperadds  a  virtue  of  a  diflcrent  kind;  and  hence 
it  is  more  rarely  employed  with  this  intention  than 
purely  aqueous  or  fplrltiious  n.enftrua.  Some  diiigs, 
however,  tor  particular  purpolcs,  vinegar  excellently 
affifts,  or  coiniidfs  with,  as  fquills,  garlic,  ammoniac, 
and  others:,  and  in  many  cafes  where  this  acid  is 
itftlf  principally  depended  on,  it  may  b«  advantaipje- 
cufly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  certain  vege- 
ta'  les  ;  moft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  impart  to  it 
their  fragrance,  together  with  a  fine  purplifh  or  red 
colour ;  violets,  for  inftanee,  if  frefh  parcels  of  them 
are  infufcd  in  vinegar  in  the  cold  for  a  little  tinii-, 
communicate  to  the  liquor  a  pleafant  fiavour,  and  deep 
purplidi  red  colour.  Vinegar,  like  other  acids,  added 
to  watery  infufions  or  dccoftions,  generally  precipi- 
tates a  part,  of  what  the  water  had  dilToived. 
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_  ,         tions  aniS 

Take  of  dried  m.-.rfhmallow  roots,  four  ouncM  ;  raifins  ConnioC 
of  the  fun,  ftorcc'.,  two  ounces;  water,  feven  poandi.  oi'n>. 
Boil  to  five  pounds  i  piacc  apart  the  Ifrainc  1  liquor  •    '"" 

till  the  feces  have  rublidcd,  tbcu  pour  out  the  cicitr     37' 
l.quor. 

The  Edinburgh  college  hsve  fubftttutcti  thi.<  for  the 
more  cem;>llcated  formiiL  ot  Xhe  DceoHamal  Nel-hiilicot 
of  their  former  pharmai-opCEKi,  an>!  it  fully  anhvers  the 
intentions  of  that  preparation  :  it  is  intended  chiefly 
as  an  emollient,  to  !e  liberally  dr.nk  of  in  nephritic, 
paroxyfms  ;  in  which  cafes,  by  foftenin^  and  relaxing 
the  pirts,  it  Irequcnily  relieves  the  pain,  and  proLine* 
;in  eafy  piflrH'e  for  the  f.ibiiloii»  matter.  Tais  medi- 
cine is  now  made  more  iirnple  than  before,  witliout 
any  dim'.nutioii  of  its  virtue,  by  the  rejection  of  wild 
carrot  feed,  rcllharrow  root,  fij;  ,  lii.feed,  and  liquorice. 
The  carrot  feeds  were  indeed  unlit  for  thi>  (orr;i,  as- 
thcy  give  cut  little  of  their  virtue  to  watery  liquors. 

Dtcocllon  nj  hartJJiorn.      L. 

Take  of  burnt  and  prepared  hartfhorn,   two  ounces ;      .,,- 

gum  arable,   llx  drcims  ;  dillilied  water,    three  piuls. 

Boil,  conltaiilly  ftlrrirg,  to  two  pints,  and  llraiii. 

This  decoftion  is  ufed  as  common  di*nk  in  acute 
riifeafes  attended  with  a  loofenels,  and  w+iere  acrftno- 
nious  humours  nbound  in  the  prim<E  vii.  The  guna 
is  added,  in  order  to  render  the  liquor  lightly  gluti- 
nous, and  thus  enable  it  to  fullain  more  of  the  cjI.x  ; 
which  is  the  ingredient  on  which  the  colour,  but 
probaUy  not  the  virtue,  of  the  medicine  depends. 
Calcined  hartfhorn  has  no  quality  from  which  tt  feemg 
capable  either  of  conllringlng  and  llren^thcnlng  the 
vefTels,  giving  a  greater  degree  of  confiilency  to  thin 
fluids,  or  obtunding  acrimonious  humours.  It  blunts 
and  abforbn  acid  juices ;  but  acrimony  and  acidity  are 
very  different  ;  there  are  few  (perhaps  none  of  thi; 
acute)  diforders  ot  adultn  attended  with  the  Litter  ;  ahJ 
few  ot  infants  are  unaccompanied  therewith.  Some 
have  propofed  (larch  as  an  ingredient  in  theft  kinds  of 
decoftlons  ;  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  foft,  gelatinous, 
farinaceous  fubdance  would  feem  to  be  greatly  prefer- 
able to  the  earthy  calx.  It  may  be  olifcrved,  that  the 
water  is  not  enabled  by  the  boiling  to  dilTolve  any  )).irt 
of  the  calx;  and  that  in  the  deco£\ioii,  the  earth  is 
only  diiTufed  in  fubllance  thiuugh  the  \T.iter,  as  it 
would  be  by  agitation. 

i  or  thcfe  reafons,  this  formula  is  now  rejerted  by 
the  Edinburgh  coUejje,  notwithllanding  the  reputa- 
tion in  which  it  was  lield  by  Dr  Sydtnhair,  and  other 
names  of  the  full  eminence.  But  as  an  abforbent  of  a 
HiTiilar  nniure,  the  Edinburgh  college  have  introduced, 
the  following  forntula. 

Chalk  julep.    E. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk,  one  ounce  ;  pureft,  refined  fu-        ,  . 
g?r,   halt  an  c  unce  ;  mucilage  of  j'ura  arable,  two 
ounces;  rub  tbem  together;  and  add  by  degrees, 
water,  two  pounds  and  a  half;  fplrituous  cinnamon 
water,  two  ounces.     Mix  them.  s 

In  the  former  edition  of  ilie  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
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pftia,  a  prrparatlon  of  this  kind  bad  the  title  oi  dtcoc- 
tum  irrtacrum,  and  tfee  chalk  was  direfted  to  be  boiled 
with  the  water  and  gum.  In  the  prefent  formula,  the 
chalk  is  much  nnore  completely  fufpenJed  by  th;  ma- 
cllay;e  and  (u^Ar,  which  lall  ((ives  alfo  to  the  minture 
an  agreeable  tufte  ;  it  is  proper  to  employ  the  firell 
fufrar,  as  the  redundant  acid  in  the  coaricr  kin.ls  might 
foim  wiih  the  chalk  a  kind  of  f:ilt.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  proper  to  have  added  an  aromatic,  by 
fufpendinB'  the  entire  powder  of  cinnamon,  or  its  oil, 
by  means  of  the  mucilaij-e  and  fugar  :  the  method  her« 


M    A 
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Common  JtecBion. 
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Take  of  camomile  flower<;,  one  ounce  ;  carfy  feeds, 
half  an  ounce  ;  water,  five  pounds.  Boil  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  ftraiii. 

This  decodion  is  intended  to  anfwer  the  purpofej 
of  both  the  foregoinj.  It  is  Icfs  loaded  with  ingre. 
dients  than  either,  but  not  perhape  for  that  reafon  the 
Icfs  ufeful. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  acknowledged,  that  thefe  impreg- 
nations are  for  the  r.io!l  pan  uuneceffary  for  the  puS 
pofe  of  glyfarj  ;  and  in   ordin-ry  cafes  the  weight  of 


ConipoC. 

tlOUi. 


direfted  .s,  however,  hfs  exceptionable  ,n  th.s  than  .n  ^,,^.  vvater  ufually  folicit«  a  difcharge  before   thefe  mc- 

many  other  preparation.,  as  the  precipitated  matter  of  ^5^;^^^  ^^^  ^roAuc^.  any  effeft. 

the  fp.r.tuotis  w:,ter  will  probably  be  .n».fcatcd  m  the  ^^  ^^  fomentations,'  their  virtues  in  our  opinion  are 

facchanne  and   mucil-g-.u.us   matter.     1  his  is  a  very  j^j^,,     ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^j  ^^  ^^^  influ.nc..-  of  the  warm  wa- 

elegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an  ufeful  re-  ,^.^_    ^„j  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  themfeWes  are  applied,  they 

medy  m  d.feafes  anfing  from,  or  accompanied    with,  ^a  only  as  retaining  beat   aa:   raoiaure  for  a  longer 

acidity  in  tbe  primae  vr:t.     It  has  been  mo'.t  frequent-  »•          ■<                      -^                                                     o 

ly  Smployed  in  Huxes  proceedintc  from  that  caufe.    At 

the  fame  time   that   the   mucilage   ferves  to  keep  the  DecoBion  tfhellclore.     L. 

chalk  uniformly  diffufed,  it  alfo  confidtrably  improves  T^^g  of  the  root  of  white  hellebore,   powdered,  or.e 

Its  vinues  by  (heathing  the  internal  furface  of  the  in-  ^un^e  .  dift.Ued  water,  two  pints  ;  rertified  f-^Irit  of 

tellines  fo  often  abraded  in  thefe  affeaions.     It  is  111-  wine,  two  ounces.    Boil  the  water  with  the  "root  to 

deed  piobable,   that  chalk,  as  being  fomewhat  aftrin-  0^^  pint  ;  and,  the  liquor  being   cold  and  llrai.ied, 

gent,  is  in  fome  of  thefe  complaints  preferable  to  mag-  gjj  jq  Jj.  the  fjirit. 

iiefia  ;  both,  however,   are   improper  in  dyfentery,  or  White  hellebo're,   as  we  formerly   obferved,   Is  now 

other  fl.ixes   attended  with  putrefcent  matter   in  the  yerv  rarely  employed   internally  ;  and  the  prefent  for. 

primie  via:,  or  a  general  tendency  to  a  putrefaclion  of  ^^\^  \^  entirely  intended  for  cxtern-.I  ufe.     Recourfe 


the  fiiiido. 

TkcoSion  tf  Ptrwu'an  bark,     L.. 

T.^ke  ©f  Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  diRilled 
water,  one  pint  and  thiee  ounces.  Boil,  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, in  a  covered  veflcl,  and  Rrain  the  liquor  while 
hot. 


rely 

is  fomet  mcs  had  to  it  with  advsntagc  in  cutaneous 
eruptions,  particularly  in  tinea  cipitis.  But  where  the 
incrullations  arc  entirely  removed,  leaving  a  very  ten- 
der flcin,  it  is  necclfary  that  the  decoftion  fhuuld  be 
diluted  previous  to  its  employment. 

Decodion  of  barky.     L. 


neral  preferable  to  any  decoction,  yet  this  form  has  at 
leall  the  advantage  of  being  more  quickly  prepared. 
And  the  decoflion  here  diicded,  which  is  boiled  only 
for  a  (hort  time,  and  flrained  while  hot)  ia  preferable 
to  any  other. 

This  decoction  fhouH  be  pafTed  only  through  acoarfe 
flraintr.  and  drank  whde  turbid:  if  fiiflcred  to  ftand  till 
clear, the  more  efhcariou»  parts  of  the  bark  will  fulfide. 


pints,  'i'he  barley  being  lirll  walhed  with  cold  wa- 
ter from  the  adhering  impurities,  pour  upon  it  about 
half  a  pint  of  water,  and  l.-oil  the  barley  a  little 
time.  This  water  being  thrown  away,  add  the  di- 
ll iUcd  water,  boiling,  to  the  barley  ;  boil  it  to  two 
pints,  and  ftrain. 

Compound  dccoSkn  of  barley,     L. 


drug  conlift  chiefly  in  its  refinous  fiib(lnnce>  which, 
though  it  may  1  e  totally_  melted  out  by  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  r<  mains  only  partially  fufpendcd  in  that 
r.-.cn;lruum. 

DccoS'ion  for  a  cl^tr.     L. 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  Viallow,  one  ounce  j  dried 
half  an  ounce  ;  water,  one  pint. 


Honed,  figs,  fliced,  each  two  ounces;  liquorice  root, 
lliced  and  bruifed,  half  an  cJunce  j  ditlillcd  water, 
one  pint.     Boil  to  two  pints,  and  Itiain. 

Barley-vinttr.     E. 

Take  of  pearl  barley,  two  ounces;  water,  five  pi.^te. 
Full  walh  the  barley  from  the  mealy  matter  that 
adheres  to  it  with  fome  cold  water  ;  then  boil  it  a 
little  with  about  half  a  pint  of  frefh  water,  whIcU 
wiJl  acquire  a  confidcrable  lingt  from  it.  Throw 
away  this  tinged  water  ;  put  the  barley  into  the  five 
pints  of  boding  water  prefcribed  ;  and  continue  the 
boiling  till  halt  the  water  be  w;.fted. 
Th»fe  liquors  are  to  be  drank  freely  as  a  dilutcr,  in 

fevers  and  ether  diforders  ;  hence  it  is  of  confequence 

that  they  fiiould  be  prepared  fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and 

Jake  ot  the  diicd  leaves  of  fouthernwood,   the  dried    agreeable  as  poiTible  ;  lor  this  reafon  they  art  inferted 

topii  of  fc.i  wormwood,  dried  camomile  flowers,  each    in  the  phaimacopoiia,  and   the   fcvci.d   circimillancci 

one  ounce  ;  dried  bay-leaves,  half  cin  ounce  ;  diltilled     which  contribute  to  their  elegr.nce  fet   down  ;  it  any 

water,  fix  pintj.    Buil  them  a  little,  and  Urain.  wne  of  them  be  oraittetl,  the  beverage  wiU  be  Icfs  grate- 

3  t  2  fuj' 


camomilt -Mowers 

Boil,  and  llrain. 

The  title  of  this  decoAion  fuffirlentiy  exprtlTcs  its 
life,  as  the  balls  of  glyflers.  The  ingredients  fhould 
be  vei^  liijhily  boiled,  or  at  lead  the  camomile  flowers 
fhould  not  be  put  in  till  towards  the  end,  a  part  of 
their  virtue  being  foon  lolt  by  boiling. 

DecoS'ion  for  fomentation.     L,. 


5?8 
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Although  r.  cold  watery   infufion  of  bark  is  In  ge-    Take  cf  pearl-barley,  two  ounces ;  dlftilled  wafer,  four     3^3 


We  have  formerly   obferved,  that  the   virtues  of  this    Take  of  the  dccoSIon  of  barley,  two  pints-  raifins       \l\ 
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Part  IT. 


J'rrparr.. 
cionH  and 
Conn>oC- 
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This  compound  decofkion  is  an  elegant  mode  of  pre-  I'rci  ari. 
paring  an  article  once  highly  celebrated  under  the  title''."'"*'!? 
of  the  Lilian  diet  drink.  That  formula,  for  a  Ion-:  time  ,  ,"„„  * 
after  its  tirlt  mtrodudion  into  liritain,  was  kept  a  fe-  ■  1 

crct  ;  but  an  account  of  the  method  of  preparation  was 


ful.  However  trivial  medicinet  of  this  clafs  n-.ay  ap- 
pear to  be,  tbcy  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure 
of  acute  difeafcB  than  inany  more  elaborate  prepara- 
tions. 

Bailry-wnter,   however,   is  much   more   frequently 
prep:ired  by  nurfes  than   apothecaries,  particularly  iu  at  leni^th  publilhed  in  the  I'hyli.d'.  and  Literary  Eliay 
its  liinple  llate.     The  compound  dccodiou   contains  a  ol   liJinSurgh,   by  Dr  iJonald   Monro.      And  ot  th 
large  proportion  of  facchariue  and   mucilnj^iiious  mat-  fori.ula  tlicrt  given,  which  is  in  m.:ny  refpe J$  an  un« 
ter,   and   maybe   em^'loyed   for  the-fame  purpokB  as  chemical  one,  the  pri.  font  may  jullly  be  confi  iered  »» 
the  decoAion  of  marfhmallows  of  the  Edinburgh  phar-  an  in.proveiricnt.      liven  in  its  original  form,  but  lliU 
isacopccia.  more  in  the  prcfent  Hate,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  that 
71      't'        f  iI           J        E  it  lurnirties  u»  with  a  very  ulctul  medicine,  pariiculaily 
■'                   '         '  in  thole  oblhnate  ulcere  originatinj;  from    venereal  in- 
Take  of  guaiacum   faw-duft,  tbiee  ounces;  ralfins  of  fedtion,   which  rclill   the  power  01   mtrcurv.     Audit 
the  fun,  llonei,  two  ounces  ;  lalLifras  wood,  (haved,  is  highly  probable,  that  its  good  effeds  principidly  de- 
liqiioiice,  fliced,  each  one  ounce;  water,  ten  pounds,  pend  on  the  impregnation  it  receives  from  the  meze- 
Boil  the  guaiacum  and  ralfins  with  the  water,  over  a  leon.     Perhaps,   however,  even   thus  improved,  it   ii 
gentle  fire,  to  the  conUimption  of  onehalf ;  adding,  more  complicated  and  expeoiive  than  is  neccflary  ;  at 
towards  the  end    the  faflafras  and  liquorice.     Strain  kail  we  aie  inclined  to  think,  that  every  advantage  de- 
out  the   liquor;   and    having   fuffered  it   to  1  ell  for  rived  from   it   may  with   equal  eafe   and   certainly  be 
fome  time,  pour  off  the  clear  from  the  feces  without  obtained  from  iniprrguating   with   the   mezereoii,   in 
cxpreflion  the  manner   here   diievScd,   a  finiple  decoiition  ot  tii« 
This  deco£lIon  is  very  well  contrived;  and  if  Its  ufe  guaiacum,  baidana,  or  altha;.i,  without  having  recourlie 
be  duly  continue  ',   it  will  do  great  fervice  in  fome  cu-  to  fevcral  articles,  or  employing  out  fo  expenlive  a«  the 
tancous  difeafes,  i-i  what  has  been  c.dled  foulnefs  of  farfaparilla. 
the  Llood  and   juices,  and   in    fome   diforders  of  the 

bread  ;  particularly  in  phlegmatic  ha'r  its.      It  may  l>e  DtcoSion  offcnihj.     E. 

taken  by  itfclf  to  the  quantity  ol  a  quarte^  of  a  pint  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  rattlefn.kc  root,  one  ounce ;  water, 

two  pounds.     Boil  to  fixtcen  ounces,  and  Itraln 
The  virtues  of  this  decodion  will   be  ealiiy  under- 


two  or  three  limes  a  day,  or  ufed   as  an  afTiftant  in  a 
courfe  of  mercurial  or  antimonial   aheiatives;  the  pa- 


tient in  either  cafe  keepinij  warm,  m  order  £0  promote  n      ,c  1    /■     r  .1  ..  u-  u    .  •  1 

'^  .         ,    ,         >^ .A  rL     r       J    a  1  Hood  from  thole  of  the  root  horn  which  It  IS  prepared 

the  operation  ot  the  nicdicine.      ihelawdult  expules  ,„,,,■■    i     ,  ,-         j    ;  .  _  .■  fv,  •. 

,      r'""  .         n-  c  .1  .       .»,,      .k  The  dole, in  hydropic  cales,  and  rheumatic,  or  arihritK 

a  lareer   furfa^e  to  the   adion  of  the  water  than  the  ,  .   '        •'       "^  '    ,  .    1  .1  r 

a  lui^ti    1  uia^t  lu  '1...   av.  I  comnl.ints.  IS  two  ounces,  to  be  leocaled  three  or  fou- 


compl.ints,  is  two  ounces,  to  be  repealed  three  or  four 
times  aday,  according  to  its  effect. 


(havings,  direfted  in  the  former  editioa  of  the  pharma- 
copeia. 

Decodion  of  farfaparilla.     L.  DtcoBion  of  elm.     L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  farfaparilla,  fliced,  fix  ounces  ;  di-    Take  of  the  frefti   inner  bark  of  elm,   bruifed,  four 


fcfe 


flillcd  water,  eight  pints.     Macerate  for  two  hours, 

with  an  heat  ol  about  195  ;  then  take  out  the  root, 

and  bruifc  it  ;  return  the  bruifed  root  to  the  liquor, 

and  sg^in  macerate  it  tor   two   hours.      '  hen,    che 

liquor  being  boiled  to  four  pints,  prefs  it  out,  and 

flrain. 

This  decoftlon  is  an  article  in  very  common  ufe,  par- 
ticularly in  veneie;il  affi^dtions.  And  there  can  be  liule 
doubt,  that  by  this  pi  ..efs  the  medical  powers  of  the 
farfap-irilh  arc  lully  exlrafled.  But  it  has  of  late  been 
much  qiicllioned,  whether  this  article  be  in  any  degree 
jntitled  to  the  high  charafter  whicli  was  once  given 
of  it.  Some,  as  we  have  already  obfeivcd,  are  even 
difpofed  to  deny  its  poffeffing  any  medical  property 
■whatever  :  but  the  gener.il  opinion  is;  thai  it  has  lonie- 
what  of  a  diaphoretic  eft><.l  ;  and  this  effctt  is  more 
Tcadily  obtained  when  it  is  exhibited  under  the  lorm 
«fdeco£tioii  than  un.erany  other. 

Compound  deceSion  of  farfaparilla.    L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  farfaparilla,  fliced  2nd  brulfed,  fix 

ounces;  bark  cf  the  root  of  faffatras.  rafpings  of     Take  of  gum  arrbic,  powdered,  four  ounces ;  boiling 
jualicum-wooi,  liquorice  root,  bruifed,  of  each  one  diRilled  water,   eight  ounces. 
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ounces  ;  dilliUed  water,   four   pints.      Boil  to  two 

pints,  and  (train. 

It  has  been  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  under  this  form 
of  dccoi^lion,  that  the  elm  baik  has  been  empl.jyid  for 
combating  thole  eutarcous  eruptions  againll  which  it 
has  of  hie  been  lo  highly  celebr  ted.  Any  experience 
which  we  have  had  ol  it,  however,  in  actual  pr.Ctice, 
by  no  means  eonhimii  the  very  favourable  account 
which  fome  have  given  of  its  ufe. 

Mucilage  of^arch.      L. 

Take  of  flarch,  three  drams  ;  diftilled  water,  one  }  int. 
Rub  the  Itarch,  hy  egrces  adding  the  dilliUcd  wa- 
ter ;  then  boil  it  a  little  time. 

I  he  mucilage  thus  lormed  of  Itarch  is  very  ufeful 
for  nnlvverin:;  thele  purpofes  where  a  glutinous  l.'b- 
ftanceis  required,  and  in  particular  it  is  often  fucccfg- 
fully  employed  under  the  form  of  glyfter. 

Muc  lage  of  gum  arable. 


g  . 

ounce  ;  bark  of  the  root  of  mezereon,  three  drams  ; 
diftilled  water,  ten  pints.  Macerate,  with  a  gentle 
l.cat,  for  fix  hours  ;  then  bod  it  down  to  five  pints, 
adding,  towards  the  end,  the  bark  of  lb*  root  oi  me- 
screoD)  aud  flrain  the  li^uori 
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Rub  the  gum  with 
the  water  until  it  Lediffolvcd.  L. 
lake  of  v'um  arbic,  beat  into  powder,  and  warm  wa- 
ter, each  equal  weights.  Digeft,  and  frequently  ffir 
them  till  the  gum  be  diffelvcd,  then  prcis  the  folu- 
tioB  through  linea.    E> 
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Part  n.  P     H     A     R 

Prepara-  It  is  very  nfceffary  to  pafs  the  mucilage  through 
tinn-  and  linen,  in  order  to  free  it  from  pieces  of  wood  and  other 
Comjiofi-  fmpviritieB,  which  always  adhere  to  the  gum  ;  the  linen 
^1°  may  be  placed  in  a  funnel. 

Mucila^'e  of  gum  arabic  is  very  ufcful  in  many  ope- 
rations in  pharmLicy;  itisalfo  much  ufed  for  properries 
peculiar  to  thofe  fubllances  of  its  own  claf?,  and  of  all 
the  gums  it  fccros  to  be  the  pureft. 

Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth.     E. 

Take  of  gum  traf.;acanth,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  hot 
water,  ei^;ht  ounces.  Maceiatr  twenty-tour  hours  ; 
then  mix  them,  by  rubbinfr  briikly,  that  tlic  gum 
may  be  diffolved  ;  and  pref^i  the  mucilage  through 
lintu  cloth. 

This  gum  is  more  difficultly  foluble  in  water  than 
gum  ara!)ic,  and  fetms  to  be  confuierably  more  adhc- 
five  ;  it  is  therefore  fitter  for  forming  irocNts,  and 
fuch  like  purpofes.  It  has  been  tliought  to  he  more 
peculiarly  v.  hat  has  been  called  a  pedortil,  than  the 
other  gums ;  but  this  does  not  fecm  to  be  certainly 
founded.  This  nmcilage  is  perhaps  prererable  to  tlie 
foregoing  in  thufe  opcrationt  in  pli  rinacy  where  much 
tenacity  is  required  ;  as  in  the  fufpenlion  of  mercury, 
or  other  ponderous  bodies. 

Mucilage  of  quince-feed.      L. 

Take  of  feeds  of  the  quince,  one  dram  ;  diftllled  wa- 
ter, eight  oun.es,  by  meafure.  Boil  with  a  flow 
fire  until  the  water  thickens ;  then  pafs  it  through 
linen. 

This  is  a  pleafant  foft  mucilage,  of  a  fomewhat 
fweetiih  tafte,  and  a  light  agreeable  fnil!  :  in  thcfe  re- 
fpedls,  and  in  its  eafy  fohibility  in  water,  it  ditfers 
from  the  mucilage  of  gum  tragncnnth,  to  wh  ch  fome 
Lave  fuppofcd  it  fimiiar  :  it  has  another  difference,  to 
its  ilifadvantage,  being  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  keep- 
ing. 

Compound  Infufion  of  gentian.     L. 

Take  of  the  rijol  of  gentian,  one  dram  ;  frefh  outtr- 
rind  of  lemopj,  half  an  ounce  ;  drieJ  outer  rind  of 
Seville  oranges,  one  dram  and  an  lip.lf.  Boiling  wa- 
ter, 12  ounces,  by  meafure.  Macerate  tor  an  hour, 
and  llrain. 

Bitter  infufion.     E. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  half  iin  ounce  ;  dried  peel  of 
.  Seville  oran^'cs,  one  dram  ;  coriander  Iccds,  half  a 
dram  ;  pioot-fpiiit,  four  ounces  .  water,  one  poimd 
Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  and  three  hours  thereafter 
add  the  w.ter;  then  macerate  without  heat  for  a 
night,  and  llrain. 

Thcfe  formulae  i!o  not  materially  difTer.  That  of 
the  London  coUesje  is  the  moll  expeditious  mode  of 
preparation  :  but  that  ot  the  Edinf.urgh  college  pof- 
fclles  other  advantages,  wliich  are  in  our  opinion  more 
than  fuifieitnt  to  outweign  t'lat  cir»uni{lance. 

Jn  the  former  edition  oi  the  Ed  nliurgh  pharmaeo- 
jxc'  the  w.iltr  was  direfted  to  bt  boilin^-  :  this  was  at 
leal!  unnecefTary,  and  was  probably  liable  to  'he  ob- 
Jeftione  ob(ci-vcd  a^ainft  dctoclions.  The  prool  Ipirit 
it  alfo  an  ufelul  adr'ition  to  the  bitter  inlulion,  as  it 
now  (lands  in  the  E'inburgh  pharmaco;iceia  :  befidcB 
tlitt  it  afillU  in  cxtnduig  the  reiinou!>  pattt,  aod  prc< 
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ferving  the  infufion  from  fermentation,  it  comrriunicates  Prepara- 
au  agreeable   pungency   to  th.  liquor.     To  anfwer  in  "'°'-'  ^""^ 
fome  meafure  thefe  intentions,  it  was  formerly  direftedf?"'"^ 
to  add   to  the  filtrated   liquor  '.  quantity  of  aromatic         \ 
water.     This  was  certainly  a  piece  of  very  bad   piiar- 
macy  ;   for,   befi  les  that  the  fpirit  in  this  prepar  .tion, 
when  diluted  with  the  water  of  the  iiifulion     was  now 
no  longer  able  to  r  tiin  the  fufpended  matter,  it  would 
alfo  diljjofe  the  infufion  to  part  with  its  proper  extrac- 
tive m  ittcr  ;  and  in  this  way  (he  rcfiuuus  mailer  of  the 
aromnti-   water,  -an  1   the  gummy   part;;  of  the   bitter 
infufion,   would  'oth   in   fome  degree  IcparUe  to  the 
1  o:tom  of  the  v.-ifcl.      By  the  formula  now  hid  down, 
the  infufion  contains  the  different  principles  of  the  in- 
gredients in  a  manner  more  nearly  approaching  to  their 
natural  and  entire  llatc. 

Simple  infufion  of  fenna.     L. 

Take  of  fenna,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  giirger,  powder- 
ed, one  dnm  ;  boil.n^^  dilUUcd  w.itcr,  one  pint. 
Macerate  them  tor  an  liour  in  a  Cuvered  vcffel ;  and 
the  liquor  bein.^  c.i  1,  llrain  it 

This,  although  a  firaplc,  is  a  very  clc  rant  infufion 
of  leiiiu,  the  t,ingcr  aAin/  as  an  ufcful  corri^ent. 
But  if  the  fcnn  i  were  employed  to  the  quaiiiity  of  a 
dr.m  and  an  h.dl  or  two  drams  only,  witli  the  fame 
mcnitruuin,  in  pla.e  o(  the  quantity  here  oricrel,  it 
wouli  he  a  no  Ids  ulcful  medicine,  .nd  ni,i^ht  be  cm- 
ployed  lor  one  dole,  as  it  is  bc!l  when  frelh.  Of  the 
piclcnt  infufiou,  .in  ounce  or  two  is  a  fufficient  dofe. 

1  artarized  infufion  of  fenna.     L. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  coriander  feeds, 
1  ruil.d,  h.ill  an  ounce  ;  crytt.ils  of  tartar,  two  drarr-s; 
dilliUed  water,  one  pint.  Diffi>lve  the  cryllals  of 
tartar  by  oodin^-  in  tiie  water  ,  tlien  pour  the  water, 
as  yet  boiling,  on  the  fenna  imd  feed*.  Maeerate 
for  an  hour  in  a  covered  veflil,  and  drain  when 
coll. 

In  the  lall  e.^ition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
this  had  the  n  me  ot  in/ufum  Jaiine  commune. 

Formerly  an  alkaline  fait  wai  ufed  in  the  Infufiisn  of 
fenna  inileaJ  of  the  a^id  one  here  dirrCled.  The  liril 
was  fuppoled  to  promote  the  operation  of  the  medi- 
cine, by  fuperadding  h  degree  o:  purgative  virtue  of 
its  own,  and  by  en  .bling  the  water  to  extudl  fome- 
what more  Horn  the  Cipital  ingredient  than  it  wonH 
be  capjtle  of  doing  by  itfclf ;  while  acids  wc.se  alleged 
to  have  rather  a  c  nti.;ry  ttfeft:  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  iulficiently  (hoAU,  that  alkaline  falt^  incrc:itic 
the  oflcnJivcncfs  ot  the  feuna,  while  cryllals  of  tartar 
confi  Itral.ly  impiovc  the  colour  of  tlie  infufion,  and 
llkewile  render  the  talle  to  fonie  p^rfons  lefs  difaijrce- 
al  Ic.  Soluble  t.irtar  Ihould  fcem  a  good  ingredient  to 
thefe  kinds  of  conipofitioii  ,  as  it  not  only  improves 
the  talle,  but  promutes  the  purgat.vc  virtue  of  the 
medicine  :  this  addition  alio  renders  the  iufuilon  Icfa 
apt  to  gripe,  or  occallon  flatulencies. 

Infujiin  of  tamarinds  luith  fenna.     E. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  fix  drams;  cryflals  of  tartar,  fenna, 
each  one  dram  ;  coriander  leeds,  halt  a  dram  ;  brown 
fugarcanJy,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  eight 
ouncej.  Macerate  in  a  clofe  earthen  vrff-l  which 
has  not  bc(u  vitriiicd  with  lead ;  Air  the  hquor  now 
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an!  thffl,  and  after  it  h»»  ftooil  four  iK-mre  ftrain  it. 

]t  riiay  alfo  be  m.idc  witli  ilouble,  triplo,    &c.  the 

quantity  of  fcnna. 
'  liotli  thit  and  tlie  former  infufions  miglrt  be  made 
with  colli  W3trr.  By  thi«  mf»ns  ths  aromatic  qilalit^r 
of  the  coriander  fce.!s  woul !  inohably  be  cxtrjded  in 
a  more  perfe"^  Itate  ;  but  the  cryllals  of  tartar  arc  io 
diflicultly  foliible  in  cold  water,  that  for  extempora- 
neous ufe  it  i«  in  fome  rreafiire  necefl'ary  to  prepare 
them  in  the  manner  here  direflrd.  It  is  not  indeed 
probable,  that  when  fuoh  foluldc  matters  as  acids  and 
inn;ar  are  preftnted  tn  water,  thi:  water  tliall  be  able  to 
extraft  fiich  a  quantity  of  the  liner  volatile  part  of 
arumatics  as  to  afford  any  coniidera!ile  flavour  to  the 
Jiquor.  Where  an  aromatic  is  required,  we  would 
therefore  prop'jfe,  that  fonie  agreeable  aromatic  w.'.ter 
fhould  be  mixed  with  the  liquor  immediately  before 
•fwallowinj^  it  ;  or  that  a  quantity  of  aromatic  oil  fhould 
be  in i-orporatcd  with  the  cold  infufion  by  means  of 
gum,  or  a  part  of  the  fugar  which  miijht  be  relervcd 
for  that  purpofe.  It  is  a  very  neceflary  caution  not 
to  make  this  infufion  in  vefiels  glazed  with  lead,  other- 
wife  the  acid  mi-^ht  corrode  the  lead,  and  communicate 
its  poifonous  tffeAs  to  the  infufion. 

Both  thefc  infufions  arc  mild  and  ufofu!  purges;  the 
latter  in  particular  is  exatllently  fuited  for  delicate 
ftomachs,  nt  the  fame  time  that  it  is  very  much  calcu- 
lated for  febrile  and  other  acute  difeafts.  It  is  ob- 
fervaMe,  that  futjar  added  to  neutral  falls  rather  in- 
crcafes  than  diminiftes  their  naufeoufnefs ;  but  when 
ufed  along  with  an  acid,  fuch  as  tamarinds,  or  a  fait 
wherein  the  a  id  predominates,  zs  in  ^Tyftals  of  tartar, 
it  is  found  vcn*  much  to  improve  their  la.le.  The 
ajid  in  this  infufion,  or  rather  the  comhination  of  acid 
and  fwect,  are  found  to  cover  the  tade  of  the  fenna 
vtry  elfcdtually :  the  aromatic  fervts  alio  the  fame 
puipofe,  hut  would  pcthf.ps  be  better  applied  in  the 
way  above  propoftd. 

Infufion  if  the  rofc.     L. 

Take  of  red  rofe-buJs,  the  heels  being  cut  off,  half  an 
ounce  ;  vitriolic  acid,  diluted,  three  diams;  boiling 
dilliUcd  water,  two  pints  and  a  half;  doublertfincd 
fugar,  one  ouiicv."  «nd  a  half.  To  the  water,  firll 
pt>uied  on  the  petals  in  a  gUfs  velTcl,  add  the  dduted 
variolic  acid,  and  macerate  for  half  an  hour.  StiaitJ 
the  liquor  when  cold,  and  add  the  fugar. 

Infujion,  commonly  called  liiifftire  of  rofcs.     E, 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  one  ounce  ;  boilin-j  water, 
live  pound?  ;  vitriolic  acid,  one  dram  ;  white  fug'>r, 
two  ouncts.  Miiccrate  the  rofes  with  the  boiling 
v/ater  in  an  ungla^cd  vefTtl  iour  hours  ;  then  haung 
poursd  on  the  it  id,  llrain  the  liqiior,  and  add   the 

Some  have  diiefted  the  vitriolic  acid  to  be  dropped 
upon  the  r-  iVs  before  the  water  is  put  to  them  :  but 
this  method  is  certainly  faulty  j  for  fui  li  of  the  rofes 
33  this  cauftic  liquor  falls  nii  undiluted  will  be  burnt 
up  by  it,  and  have  their  texture  dcftroyed.  Others 
have  made  an  infuljon  of  the  rofes  in  water  f.rit,  and 
then  added  the  acid,  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  if  this 
a.;id  be  added  to  the  water,  ii  would  weaken  its  power 
as  a  meiiftruum  ;  but  whatever  the  acid  fpirit  will 
hinder  the  water  from  extracling,  it  mult  precipitate 
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if  added  aft-rwards ;  thon^,  in  this  pffp«rrtioti,  the  I'rrpar*. 
vitriolic  acid  bears  fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  the  water, ',""'  ^"'' 
that  it*  effef^t  in   this  rcfpeft  will   be  very  little ;  and,^,„,_ 
it  appears  to  be  of  little  conlcqnence  which  of  the  two  «__y— •' 
ways  be  followed,  only  that  by  the  above  formula  the 
vtfleh  are  expiifed  a  fhorier  time  to  the  aft'on  of  the 
acid.      The  infufion  fhould  be  made  in  a  i;l3l»  or  ftone- 
ware  velTel,  rather  than  a  glazfd  earthen  one  ;  for  the 
acid  will  he  apt  to  corrode  the  glazinu;  of  the  latter. 

This  infufion  is  of  an  elegant  rcv!  Ci>lour,  and  makes 
a  very  grateful  addition  to  juleps  in  h^morrhagite,  and 
in  all  cafes  which  require  mild  coolers  and  fuba'drin- 
gents.  It  is  fometimci  taken  with  holufes  or  elec- 
tuaries of  the  bark,  and  likewife  makes  a  good  gargle. 
]>ut  although  in  our  phaimacopnias  it  has  its  name 
from  the  rofes,  yet  its  virtues  are  to  be  afcribcd  chiefly, 
or  perhaps  folely,  te  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Infufinn  of  rhubarb.      E. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ;  boiling  witer,  eieht 
ounces  ;  fpirituous  cinnamon  water,  one  ounce.  Ma- 
cera'e  the  rhulrarb  in  a  glafs  velTel  with  the  boiling 
water  for  a  night  ;  then  having  added  the  cinnamoa 
water,  ftrain  the  liquor. 

In  this  in'ufion  cold  water  might  perhaps  be  enr.. 
ployed  with  advantage  ;  we  alfo  objeCl  to  the  fpiritu- 
ous  cinnamtiu-water  on  the  fame  grounds  as  we  did 
before  to  the  aromatic  water  in  the  bitter  infufion  of 
the  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopeia. 
This,  however,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  bed  prepara- 
tions of  ihubarb  when  Jcfigned  as  a  purgative  ;  water 
extfafting  its  virtue  more  effeftually  than  either  vinous 
or  fpirituous  menilrua.  In  this  refpert  rhu!jarb  differs 
from  moll  of  the  other  vegetable  cathartics  j  and  we 
think  the  I.,i-ndon  college  niiirht  have  given  it  a  place 
in  their  pharmacopecia  as  well  as  the  wine  or  tincture 
of  rhubarb.  < 

Lme'iuattr, 

Take  of  quicklime,  half  a  pound  ;  fcoiling  diftilled  ^08 
water,  twelve  pints.  Mix,  and  fet  it  afide  in  a 
covered  veffel  for  an  hour;  then  pour  off  the  liquor, 
which  keep  in  a  clofe  vefTcl.  L. 
Take  hall  a  pound  of  frclhhurnt  quiVdIme,  put  it  in- 
to an  earthen  veflVl,  and  gradually  fpn'nkle  on  it 
four  ounces  of  water,  keeping  the  veffel  Ihiic  while 
the  lime  grows  hot  and  falls  into  powder  ;  then  pour 
on  it  twelve  pounds  of  water,  and  mix  the  lime 
thorouglily  with  the  water  by  Itirring.  Alter  the 
lime  has  fublided  renew  the  llirring;  and  let  this 
be  done  about  ten  times,  always  keeping  the  veffel 
Unit  (during  the  ebullition),  that  the  accefs  of  the 
air  may  I  c  the  more  efi'edually  prevented.  Laftly, 
let  the  water  be  fikercel  through  paj.er  placed  in  a 
funnel  clofe  fliut  at  its  top ;  and  it  mull  be  kept  ia 
very  clofe  veffcls.     E. 

The  rcalon  of  adding  the  v»ater  by  degrees  to  the 
lime  is,  that  wbeu  poured  on  at  once  it  reduces  the 
external  part  to  a  kind  of  muddy  fubltaiice,  or  foft 
pafte,  which  in  fome  meafure  defends  the  internal  part 
from  being  acted  on  l.y  the  water.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  different  pi-oportions  of  water  in  the  two 
above  piefcriptions  occafion  any  fcniible  difference  in 
the  lliength  of  the  produtt :  the  quicklime  is  far  from 
yieldiog  all  iu  foluble  parti  to  either  proportion  ;  tbe 
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repara-  remainder  jrivintj  a  fltonp  impregnation  to  maoy  frefh 
»"•  =""1  quantities  of  water,  thoujjh  not  fo  ftrong  as  to  the  firrt. 
onii'ou-    'p{jj.fam|o„Qf  keeping  the  water  in  clofe-ftopped  vffT-ils 

. ' ouf^ht  t.)  be  llrl^tly  atten  led  to ;   for  in  open  ones  the 

calcareous  matter  dilTt-lved  in  the  liquor  fnoa  Kegins  to 
ftoarate,  aiid  forms  a  white  cnill  on  the  furtace.  Thia 
crult  is  not  of  a  failne  inturt,  a>  fome  h^ve  i:iiag;iried  ; 
fmt  an  iiilipi!  earth,  no  lonj^cr  mifciMe  with  wittry 
liqunrs.  The  theory  of  the  projiickion  of  this  c;uth 
will  be  t5lily  unJeritood  from  what  we  have  faid  on 
the  article  Fixfo  AiR.  'I  he  fepara'ion  fi'^f>  takes 
place  at  the  fiiif.'ce,  as  htin^r  the  p.irt  imrrediately  ap- 
plied to  t.he  common  r.ir.  As  !ou(»  aa  the  emit  le- 
mains  entire,  the  ch  fciiefs  nf  its  texture  fo  excludes 
the  air,  that  the  reft  of  the  matter  (till  reir.ains  im- 
prcir'..attd  with  lime  ;  but  when  thia  pellicle  Is  broken 
I  y  any  mean?:,  it  foon  finks  to  the  bt^ttorc,  and  ex- 
pofes  a  new  fiirfac''  for  the  fcparation  of  the  lime.  In 
this  way  a  fticceflion  of  crufts  and  precipitations  are 
formed,  till  the  whole  of  the  once  cauftic  and  foluble 
^iiirkhme  is  now  loiin  1  at  the  liottom  of  the  veflcl  in 
the  ftate  of  a  mild  infoliiblc  earth,  leaving  the  water 
ptrffftly  iiillpid. 

The  torniatioa  of  thefe  crufts,  and  their  fueccflive 
precipitations,  arc  owing  to  the  ablorptlon  ot  fixed 
air,  or  aerial  acid,  from  the  atmofphcrc;  and  the  mild 
iiifoluhle  Hate  of  thefe  precipitations  is  <illo  owing  to 
tlic  fame  caiife. 

The  diftilled  water  recommended  by  the  London 
college  Is  c.Ttainly  prefera'  le  to  common  fountain  wa- 
ter ;   the  purity  of  which  can  rarely  be  depended  on. 

Lime-water  has  been  thought  of  great  fcrvice  in 
fcrofulous  complaints  ;  l.ut  perhaps  on  no  very  good 
foun  !ation.  It  h  6  alfo  been  ufed  both  intern-.ily  and 
externilly  for  various  alfcc'ilons  of  the  flc^n  It  feems 
to  be  very  con/idcrably  allrintjciit,  and  has  been  ufefiil 
Ml  fome  kinds  ot  alvine  fluxes,  in  diabeten,  leucorrhijea, 
•od  in  (iia  Iry  other  diforiers  proceeding  from  a  laxity 
or  debility  of  the  folids. 

Its  more  common  ufc  Is  in  afTcftions  of  the  ftomach 
accompanied  with  aridity  and  flatulence.  For  which 
kft  complaint,  the  mild  or  aciattd  eanlis  are  lefs 
proper,  ou  account  ot  the  feparation  of  air  on  their 
meeting  with  an  acid  in  tlic  ftomach.  Lime-wa- 
ter is  alfo  capable  of  difTolvin;?  mucHs ;  and  may  there- 
fore be  ufed  where  a  redundance  of  the  Int.  ftinal  mu- 
cus affords  a  ni.'u3  for  worms,  or  gives  rife  to  other 
eoniplaints.  It  has  alio  been  found,  that  lime-w.iter 
injected  into  the  anus  immediately  kills  afoarides.  'J'he 
lithi.ntriptic  powers  of  lime-water  feem  at  prefcnt  to 
tte  much  doubted.  Lmie-water  is  eivfn  in  dofes  pro- 
portioned lo  the  nature  of  the  complaints  ;  in  fome 
calts,  as  in  diabetes,  it  may  be  given  in  divld-.-d  por- 
tions to  the  extent  of  two  quarts  a-day  It  is  ufed 
externally  for  walhing  what  ace  railed  you/ or  il/cotiji- 
iwn  duLrii  ;  It  is  alio  iniefted  Into  the  vai»ina  and  other 
partH  affcdcd  with  preterualural  difchars-cs  from  Inieity. 
Tire  ulJe  of  lirac-water  m  Icurvy  ii  very  doubtful. 

Virugar  of /quills. 

399  Take  of  fqu'Ua,  dried,  one  pound  ;  vinegar,  fix  pints  ; 
prxiuf-fpirit,  halt  a  pint.  Macerate  the  Iquilis  in 
the  vine);ar,  with  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  (^L  Is  veflftl, 
I«r  fgur-and-twenty  hows;  then  ^rcfa  cut  the  li- 
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quor,  and  fct  it  by  that  the  feces  may  fobfide  :  laft-  Prepara- 
ly,  pour  eff  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  fpirit.    -^-'(i™'  '"^ 
Take  of  dried   root   of  ftjuills,  two  ounces  ;  dillllled,;^^,!^ 
vinegar,  two   pounds  and    a   half;    reftified  fpirit         ^     ,» 
of  wine,  three  ounces.     Macerate  the   fqudis  with 
the  vinegar  eight  days  ;  then  prefs  out  the  vinegar, 
to  which   add   tlie  fpirit  ;  lhJ  when  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  pour  ofl'  the  clear  liquor.     E. 
Vinegar  of  fqiiills  is  a  me.'.icine  of  great  antiquity  ; 
we  find  in   a  treatife   attributed   to  Galen,  an  account 
of  its  preparation,  and  of  many  partlcul  .r  virtues  then 
af  ribed  to  it.      It  is  a  very  powerful  ilimulant,  t^peri- 
ent,  and  what  is  called  an  attenunnt  of  tenacious  juices  ; 
and    hence   it   is  frequently  ufed,   with   great  fuccefs, 
in  dlforders  of  the  breail  occationed  by  a  load  of  thick, 
phlegm,  and  for  piomoting  urine  in  hydropic  cafes. 
The  dofe  of  this  medu  ine  is  from  a   dram  to  half  aa 
ounce  :   where  crudities  abound  in  the  firil  pillages,  it 
may  be  given  at  rtrit  in  a  larger  dofe,  to  evacuate  them 
by  vomiting.     It  is  moll  conveniently  exhibited  along 
with  cinnamon,  or  other   agreeable   aromatic  waters, 
which  prevent  the  naufea  it  would  othcrwife,  even  in 
fmall  dofes,   be  apt  to  occafion. 

Aromallc  vinegar.    Suec. 

Take  of  tops   of  rofcmary,  leaves  of  fi'^e,  each  four       aow 
ounces  ;    flowers   of  lavender,  two   ounces  ;    clovc8 
tA'o  drams  ;  vinegar,  eitht   pounds.      Macerate  for 
four  d..y3,  exprefs  the  liquor,  and  llrain  it. 
This  may  be  confidcred  as  an  ele.'ant  Improvement 
of  what  had  formerly  a  place   in  the  foreign  pharma- 
coptrias,  unler  the  title  of  acetiim  prophylaflicumy  which 
contained  not  only  the  prcfent  articles,  but  alfo  a  con- 
fufed   fairago  of  others,  as   wormwood,    rue,  garlic, 
cinnamon,   &.-. 

It  is  faid,  that  during  the  plague  at  Marfeillcs,  fout 
perfons,  by  the  ufe  of  the  r.cetum  prophybiHicum  as  a 
prcfcrvative,  attended,  unhurt,  multitudes  ot  thofe  who 
■were  infefted  :  that  under  colour  ot  th<ife  ferviv.es,  they 
robbed  both  th.e  fick  and  the  dead  :  and  that  one  of  them 
being  afterwards  apprehended,  faved  hlmfi.ll  tro.-n  the 
gallows  by  difcovering  the  remedy.  The  preparation 
was  hens  e  called  Finaigre  ties  quatre  iiolturs  ;  ''  The 
vinegar  of  the  four  thievts."  It  is  not  to  Le  doubted 
that  vlne;jar.  Impregnated  with  antifeptic  vegetables, 
will  contri'.jutc  grcntiy  to  prevent  the  effeds  of  con- 
tagioui  air.  And  in  the  prefcnt  aromatic  vinegar  we 
hav<'  a  llronger  and  better  impregnation,  than  from  the 
numerous  '  iticlcs  which  were  before  etcployed.  We 
are  far,  however,  from  imagining  that  it  will  be  able 
to  counteraft  the  contagion  of  the  pla^-ue  :  but  it  may 
on  different  occ:,fion8  be  more  powerful  than  vinegar 
in  its  fimple  llatc,  for  impregnaling  with  antifeptic  va- 
poura  the  chambers  of  the  lick. 

J'inegiir  of  rofa-      Suec. 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  red  rofts  dried,  any  quantity  ;       a^j 

add  to  them  twelve    limts   their   wclg  .1  ot  vinegar. 

Macerate  for  four  days,  anrl  Urari  ttirougli  paper, 

'1  his  has  been  chitlly  u;cd  foreiit  locating  the  head 

and  temples  in  tome  kinds  of  hcudacb,  &C.  in  which 

it  has  now  and  then  bcicn  of  fc:rvice.     It  has  alfo  been 

ufed  for  ccitain  c^kti  of  opLthalruia.     But  before  it 

3  can 
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Mti  he  appluJ  to  l^e  ey«,  \t  wiU  m  general  require  to    |>eT;.-.neumonie.,  the  fman-por,  ah^  all  V'xnii  of  f<:«ra  l'«f.ini- 
bc  dilated  wah  water.  ^  K"";''-    ^^  ^^J^'\<^  "^.  »^°"K'h  certajn  y  far  ."fc'^";;,! 

Tior  to  the  charritter  thnt  ha«  brfn  given  of  it,  le  dovibt-  jj^,^^' 
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P^'mi^ar  of  lend. 

Take  of  litharge,  tnturated,  half  a  pound  ;  vinegar, 

two   pounds.      Di^'tll    them    together,    frequently 

flirrtns^   the  mixture   wiih   a  woojeii   rod,  till  the 

colour  of  blue  pipt;r  be  not  changed  1  y  the  vinegar  ; 

preferce  for  ufe  the  clear  liquor  which  is  above  the 

fidinr.ent. 

This  liquor  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  foluliot<«  of  fu- 
,gar  of  lead,  or  acttated  ccrufe,  as  it  is  now  called.  It  is 
only  ufcdexternally  a^ainft  cutaneous  tniptions.rednefs, 
inflimmations,  &c.  But  even  in  thefe  cafes  fome  thnic 
it  is  not  void  of  danger  :  and  it  is  alleged,  that  there 
are  'samples  of  its  continued  ufe  having  occafioned 
fundrv  ill  conftqueaces.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  very 
doubtful.  But  by  means  of  the  acotatcd  cerufe  every 
purpof;  to  be  anfwercd  by  this  may  be  accomplllhed. 
ThU  liquor  differs  only  in  the  proportions  .''rom  the 
water  of  acctated  litharge  of  the  London  pharmico- 

pocia. 

Vintgar  of  cokh'icum.     Rofs. 

Tal<e  of  the  recent  root  of  colchiaim  cut  into  dices, 

one  ounce  ;  vinegar,  one  pound.     Macerate  wrih  a 

gentle  heat  for  two   Jays :  then   drain  after  flight 

cxprcfllon. 

Although  in  our  pharmacopoeias  a  place  be  given  to 
the  oxymel  and  fyrup  of  colchicum,  both  of  which  are  „„,•,.  ,  •   ,  x 

formed  from  the  vinegsr,  yet  the  vinegar  itfelf  is  not     qHaniity  (the  tever  ftdl  enabling  the  patient  to  dunk), 
ed  to  be  kept   in    its   feparate  ftate  :  under  this    perhaps  a   pint   every   hour,  which  I  ..have  known  to 


Icfs  in  many  cafe*  ot  corfKler,  ble  utility:  it  fenfibly 
Tailes  the  pulfc  ;  and  occafions  fome  conli.lerable  eva- 
cuit  on,  generally  by  perfpiration  or  urine,  though 
fomttimes  by  ftool  or  vom't.  Hence  it  is  fuppofed  to 
aA  by  incTe:ifing  the  vis  vit«,  and  enabling  nature  to 
expel  the  mor'itic  humivirs. 

We  fhall  hero  infert.  from  tbe  firft  public  recommend- 
rr  of  this  liquor  ( Blfh'p  Bcrkelfy),  fome  obfervations 
on  the  manner  of  u:'rg  it.  "  Tar-water,  when  right. 
Is  not  paler  than  French,  nor  deeper  coloured  than 
Spairlh,  tfhite  wme,  and  full  as  clear  ;  if  there  be  not 
a  fjirit  very  fenfibly  perceived,  in  drinking,  you  may 
conclude  the  tar  water  ia  not  good.  It  may  be  drank 
either  coll  or  warm.  In  colics,  I  take  it  to  I  e  beft 
<varm.  As  to  the  quant'ty,  in  common  chronical  in- 
diipofitions,  a  pint  a-c'ay  may  fuffice,  t.iken  on  ah 
empty  ftomach,  at  two  or  four  times,  t.z.  night  and 
mornmg,  .ind  about  two  hours  after  dinner  and  break- 
faft ;  more  may  be  taken  by  ftronger  ftomachs.  But 
thofe  who  labour  under  great  and  inveterate  ma),^d'e9» 
mull  drink  a  greater  quantity,  at  leaft  a  quart  every 
twenty-four  hours.  All  of  this  clafs  mull  have  much 
patience  and  perfeverancc  in  the  ufe  ot  this,  as  will  ag 
of  all  other  medicine^,  which,  though  fure,  muft  yet 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  flow  in  the  cure  of  inyete- 
terate  chronical  diforders.  In  acute  cafes,  fevers  of 
all  kinds,  it  muft  lie  diank  in  bed  warm,  and  in  great 


«lire61ed  to  be  kept   in    its   lepiarate 
form,  however,  it  may  often  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage. 

Infujlon  of  Peruvian  tar  I.     Suec. 

Take  of  Teruvian  bark,  bruifcd,  an  ounce  and  a  half? 
river  water,  boiling,  a  pound  and  a  half.  Digeft 
for  two  hours,  fliaking  the  velTcl  frequently  ;  then 
ftrain  the  liquor  with  exprcftiori. 


work  furprifing  cures.  But  it  works  fo  quick,  and 
gives  futh  fpiiits,  that  the  pat'ents  often  think  tfiem- 
felves  cured  before  the  fever  has  quite  le:t  them." 

Notwithllandiog  thefc  encomiums,  lar-water  fecmj 
to  be  faft  lofing  its  reputation.  It  is  not  probible  thit 
water  can  take  up  any  of  the  more  aftive  principits  of 
the  tar ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more  convenient  to 
feparate  its  acid  by  diftillation,  and  mix  it  with  water 


The  Peruvian  bark,  as  wc  have  already  had  occafion  occafionally  :  for   it  ia  pretty  certain,  that  the  water 

to  obferve,  gives  out  its   medical  properties  to  water  can  only  take  up  the  acid  of  the  tar)  perhaps  charged 

not  lefs  readily  in  the  way  of  infufion  than  of  decoftion.  with  a  very  fniall  quantity  of  oily  matter  in  the  ftate 

And  in  the  former,  the  extraftive  matter  ia  even  more  of  an  acid  foap. 

in  a  ftate  of  folution.     An  infufioii,  however,  not  only  DecoSlon  of  catecim.     Gen. 
more  elegant,  but   ftronger   than   the  prcfent,  might 

be  obtained,  from  employing  cold  inftead  of  boiling  Take  *f  catechu,   three  drams  5    fpring-water,    two 

water,  and  from  continuing  the  maceration  for  a  great-  pounds  :  boil  it  to  one  pound  ;  and  add  to  the  ftrain- 


ed  liquor,  of  fyrup  of  quinces,  three  ounces. 
This  decoAion  may  be  confidered  as  i>early  fimllar 
to  the  dccoAum  japonicum,  and  decoftum  tern  ja- 
ponicie  of  the  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeia : 
and  like  thefe  it  will  be   found  a  very  agreeable  and 
ufe:ul  medicine  in  fluxes  that  are  not  critical  or  fymp- 
tomatic,  and  in  a  weak  lax  ftate  of  the  inteftines.     A 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or  oftener: 
after  ftanding'  to  Settle   for  twelve  hours,  pour  off    thus  managed,  it  produces  much  better  effrfls  than  if 
the  water  for  ufe.  larger  dofes  are  given  at  once.    But  for  extrafting  the 

Tar-water  has  lately  been  recommended  to  the  world     powers  of  the  catechu,    boiling  is   not  requfite.     By 


er  length  of  time.  But  in  whatever  manner  it  be  form- 
ed, an  infufion  will  often  fit  on  the  ftomach,  when 
the  bark  cither  in  fubftance  or  decoction  caunet  be  re- 
tained. 

Tar-water.     Suec. 

Take   of  tar  two  pounds  ;  water,  one  galloti.     Stir 
them   ftrongly   together  with  a   wooden  rod  ;  and 


as  a  certain  and  fafe  medicine  in  almoft  all  difcafcs ; 
a  flow  yet  effeftual  alterative  in  cahexies,  fcurvies, 
chlorotic,  hyfterical,  hypochondriacal,  and  other  chro. 
iiical  complaints ;  and  a  fudden  remedy  in  acute  di- 
^empers  which  demand  immediate  relief,  as  pleurifies, 


Ample  in.''ufion  in  warm  water,  all  its  aftive  parts  are 
readily  and  completely  diflblved.  It  may  in  this  man- 
ner alfo  be  readily  united  with  cinnamon  or  other  aro- 
matics.  And  an  iiifufum  japonicum  is,  we  think,  a 
formula  juftly  intitled  to  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeia!. 
4  Cm>a»* 
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Chap.  XX.     Medicated  IVines. 


t  The  original  intention  of  medicated  wines  was, 
that  medicines,  which  were  to  be  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  might  be  taken  in  the  moft  familiar 
and  agreeable  form  ;  by  this  means  a  coutfe  of  reme- 
dies was  complied  with,  notwithftanding  the  repug- 
nance and  averfion  which  the  fick  often  iranifelt  to 
thofe  direftly  furnifhed  from  the  (hops  ;  and  hence 
ihe  inferior  fort  of  people  had  their  medicated  ales. 
Neverthelefs,  as  vinous  liquors  excellently  extraft  the 
virtues  of  feveral  fimplcs,  and  arc  not  ill  fitted  for 
keeping,  they  have  been  employed  as  officinal  ratn- 
flrua  alfo  ;  and  fubftancea  of  the  greateft  efficacy  are 
trufted  in  this  form.  As  compounds  of  water  and  in- 
flammable fpirit,  they  take  up  fuch  parts  of  vegetables 
and  animals  as  are  foluble  in  thofe  liquors;  though 
mod  of  them  abound  at  the  fame  time  with  a  mucila- 
ginous or  vifcous  fiibftancc,  which  renders  them  lefs 
effeflual  menftrua  than  purer  mixtures  of  water  and 
fpirit.  They  contain  likewife  a  fubtile  acid,  which 
fomewhat  further  obftrufts  their  aftion  on  certain  ve- 
getable and  animal  matters;  but  enables  them,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  quantity,  to  diflolve  fome  bodies  of  the 
metallic  kind,  and  thus  impregnate  themftlves  with 
the  corroborating  virtues  of  lltel,  the  alterative  and 
emetic  powers  of  antimony,  and  the  noxious  qualities 
of  lead. 

To  all  the  medicated  wines,  after  they  have  been 
Arained,  you  may  add  about  one-twentieth  their  quan- 
tity of  proof  fpirit,  to  piefcrve  them  from  fermenta- 
tion. They  may  be  conveniently  kept  in  the  fame 
kind  of  glafs  bottles  that  wines  generally  are  for  com- 
mon ufes,  which  ihould  likewife  be  corked  with  the 
fame  care. 

Wine  of  aloes.     L. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces;  white  canelia, 
commonly  called  ivinter's  lark,  two  ounces;  Spa- 
iiifli  while  wine,  fix  pints;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Powder  the  aloes  and  white  canelia  fcparately  ;  when 
mixed,  pour  on  them  the  wine  and  fpirit  :  after- 
wards digeft  for  fourteen  days,  now  and  then  flia- 
kiiig  them  ;  laftly,  ftrain.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to 
mix  while  fand,  cleanfed  from  impurities,  with  the 
powder,  in  order  to  prevent  the  moilleaed  aloes  frsm 
getting  into  lumps. 

yiloetic  <wine,  or  /acred  linSure.     E. 

Take   of  focotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  ;  leffer  carda- 
mom feeds,  ginger,  each  one  diam  ;   Spanifii  white 
wine,  two  pounds.     Digtft  for  feven  days,  (lirring 
now  and  then,  and  afterwards  ftrain. 
This  medicine   has  long  been  in  great  efteem,  not 
only  as  a  cathartic,  but  likewife   as  a  Uimuhii  ;  the 
wine  dilTolving  all  that  pirt  of  the  aloes  in  which  ihefe 
qualities  refide,  a  portion   only  of  the  lefs  active  reli- 
nou9  matur  being  left.     The  aromatic  ingredients  are 
added  to  warm  the  medicine,  and  fomewhat  alleviate 
the  ill  flavour  of  the  aloes  :  white  cancUa,  rr  cloves,  are 
laid,   among  numerous  materials  that  have  been  tried, 
10  anfwer  this  end  the   moft  fuccefsfuUy  ;  hence  the 
introduflion  of  the  former  of  thcfe  into  the  formula  of 
the  London  college. 
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The  facred  tinflure  appears  from  long  experience  to  Prepsra- 
be  a  medicine  of  excellent  fervice  in  languid,  phleg- '!""' ^'''* 
matic   habits,  not  only  for  cleanfing  the  primi  vis,  tions" 
but  likewife  for  ftiraulating  the  folids,  warming  the  .^-^^-j 
habit,   promoting  or  exciting  the   uterine  purgations, 
and  the  hxmorrhoidal  flux.     The  dofe,  as  a  purgative, 
is  from  one  te  two  ounces  or  more.     It  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  be  produftive  of  excel- 
lent effects,  as  an  alterant,  by  giving  It  in  fmall  dofes, 
at  proper  intervals  :  thus  managed,  it  does  not  for  a 
confiderable  time  operate  remarkably  by  ftool  ;  but  at 
length  proves  purgative,  and  occafions  a  lax  habit  of 
much  longer  continuance  than  that  produced  by  the 
other  common  cathartics. 

Bitter  tuine.     E. 

Take   of  root  of  gentian,  half  an   ounce  :  Peruvian     ^oo 
bark,   one  ounce  ;  Seville  orange-peel,  dried,   two 
drams  ;  white  canelia,  one  dram  ;  proof  fpirit,  four 
ounces;  Spanifli  white  wine,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  after  twenty-four  hours  add 
the  wine  ;  then  macerate  for  three  days,  and  ftrain. 
This  wine  is  intended  to  fupply  the   place  of  the 
ftoniachic  tinflure,   as  it   was  formerly   called.     The 
wine  is  a  menftruum  fully  capable  of  cxtrafting  the 
aftive  powers  of  the  different  ingredients  ;  and  it  fup- 
plies  us  with  a  very  ufeful  and  elegant  ftomachlc  me- 
dicine, anfwering  the  purpofes  intended  much  better 
than  the  celebrated  elixir  of  Van  Helmont,   and  other 
unchemicaland  uncertain  preparations,  which  had  for- 
merly a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

JVine  of  antimony.      L,. 

Take  of  vitrified  antimony,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 
Spanifh  white  wine,  a  pint  and  an  half.  Digeft  for 
twelve  days,  frequently  (haking  the  velTel,  and  filter 
the  wine  through  paper. 

Antimonial  wine,     E. 

Take   of  glafs  of  antimony,    finely   powdered,    one      ^jq 
ounce  ;  Spanllh  white   wine,   fiftecH  ounces.     Ma- 
cerate for  three  days,  ftirring  them  now  and  then, 
and  afterwards  ftrain  the  liquor  through  p:iper. 
However  cirefully  the  fettling  and  decantation  are 
performed,   the  filtration  of  the  wine   through  paper 
appears  to  be  necelfary,  left  fome  of  the  finer  parts  of 
the  glafs  fliould  chance  to  remain   fufpended   in  fub- 
ftancc.     It   is  not  here,  as  in  moft  other  wines  and 
tini5lures,  where  the  matter  left  undlftolved  by  the  men- 
ftruum  is  of  little  confequencc  ;  the  antimonial  glafs, 
after  the  acStlon  of  the  wine,   continues  as  virulent  as 
ever,  and  capable  of  impregnating  frclh  parcels  of  the 
llq«or  as  ftrongly  as  the  firif,  and  this,  in  appearance, 
iiiexhauftibly.     After  thirty  repealed   infufions,  it  has 
been  found  fcarce  feiifibly  diminilhcd  in  weight. 

The  antimonial  wine  i)oflefles  the  whole  virtues  of 
that  mineral,  and  may  be  fo  dofed  a;!d  managed  as  to 
perform  all  that  can  be  cfFefted  by  any  antimonial  pre- 
paration ;  with  tills  .idvantage,  that  as  the  ae^ivc  part 
of  the  antimony  is  here  already  dlirolved  and  rendered 
mifcible  with  the  animal  llnids,  its  operation  is  more 
certain.  Given  from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty  drops,  it 
generally  atls  as  an  alterative  and  di.iphorctic  ;  in  lar- 
ger dofes,  as  a  diuretic  and  cathartic  ;  while  three  or 
four  draroi  prove  for  the  moft  part  violeutly  emetic. 
3l>  It 
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It  has  bern  cMt-fly  ufeJ  with  this  lad  intention,  in 
fome  ma:iiacal  an  1  apopledic  cafes ;  and  hence  it 
gulned  th;'  u.imi  of  emetic  •w'mr. 
'  The  quantity  of  the  regiiline  part  miift,  however, 
vary  accordin,^  to  the  proportions  of  the  acii'.  motterin 
different  «ines,and  the  operation  of  the  medicine  mull 
be  thereby  lefs  ccrtsin  in  detfrec  ;  the  vitrum  ia  pre- 
feiahle  to  tlie  rrocus  for  makinjf  ihli  preparation.  See 
the  difTcrcnt  preparations  of  ylntunorij. 

R'ltie  cf  tartiir'ned  arUimony.     L. 

Take  of  tnrtarlzeJ  antimony,  two  fcruoles ;  boiling 
dirtillcd  water,  t«o  ounces;  Spanilh  white  wine, 
ei>^lit  ounces  ;  dllfulve  the  tartari/ed  antimony  in 
the  boihng  dillillc«l  water,  and  add  the  wine. 

H^sng  »f  anlimoniai  tartar.     E. 

Take  of  antimonial  tartar,  commonly  called  emetic  fur- 

tar,  twenty  four  grains  ;  and  dilFolve  it  in  a  pound 

of  Spancfli  white  wine. 

Watery  folutions  of  emetic  tartar,  on  ftanJinjr,  pre- 
cipitate a  part  which  is  lefs  campletely  in  a  falinc  llate  ; 
ly  this  rr eans.,  and  efpecially  if  the  folulion  be  not 
niaken  tefore  nfing  it,  the  dofe  of  that  medicine  is 
fomewhat  ambiguous  :  in  the  above  formula,  the  acii 
matter  of  the  wiue  increafes  the  faline  (late  of  the  an- 
timony, and  therefore  its  folubility,  whereby  the  ope- 
tation  of  the  medicine  is  more  certain,  and  in  many 
cafes  more  powerful.  From  the  certainty  of  its  efTedlo, 
this  preparation  might  be  very  convenient  in  large 
hofpitals  or  armies,  where  great  numbers  of  the  fick, 
and  inaccurr.te  nuifing,  frequently  occafion  an  uncer- 
tain or  dangerous  pradlce. 

In  tlie  formula  em;,loyed  by  the  Edinburgh  college, 
each  ounce  of  the  wine  contains  two  grains  of  the  tar- 
tarized  zntirnony  ;  but  in  that  of  the  London  college, 
each  ounce  of  the  menftruum  contains  four  grains ; 
hence,  while  an  ounce  of  the  one  may  be  employed  fi>r 
exciting  full  vomiting,  the  fame  quantiry  c\  the  other 
would  be  too  ftrong  a  dofe.  It  is  much  te  Le  regret- 
ted, that,  in  articles  of  this  aftive  nature,  the  propor- 
tions employed  by  the  two  colleges  ihould  differ  fo 
confiderabiy  :  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better, 
had  the  London  college  adopted  the  proportions  em- 
ployed by  that  of  Edinburgh,  as  they  have  followed 
them  in  adopting  this  formula. 

IVine  of  iron.     L. 

Take  of  filings  of  iron,  four  ounces ;  Spaniffi  white 

wine,  four  pints.  Digeil  for  a  month,  often  (hakiog 

the  veffel,  and  then  ftrain. 

This  formula  of  the  London  pharmacopccia  is  now 
pot  only  fimpliSed,  Lut  improved,  when  compared 
with  their  former  vinum  chalybeatum;  for  the  cinnamo.i 
and  other  articles  which  were  then  conjoined  with  the 
iron,  were  certainly  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwife  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  Rhtnifh  wine,  formerly  employ- 
ed, is  perhaps  to  be  confidered  as  a  better  menftruum 
than  the  Spaniffi  wine  now  direfled.  It  may  ftill, 
however,  he  juftly  confidered  as  a  good  chalybeate; 
and  we  think  the  Edinburgh  college  have  done  wrong 
in  rejeiSing  the  formula  from  their  pharmacopoeia. 

By  the  London  college  it  was  formerly  prepared  by 
maceration,  without  heat ;  now,  however,  they  dired 
digeaion  for  tl.e  fpct  of  a  monlh.    Some  have  ob- 


jefled  to  the  ufe  of  heat,  that  it  impregnated  the  wine  I'repara- 
more   ftrongly  with   the  metal,   ami  thus  remiertJ  it ''"'"an  I 
more  unpleafant  to  the  tafte  :  but  if  this  was  the  only       ''' 
inconvenience,  the  remedy  would  be  eafy,  diluting  it  f 

with  more  wine.  Heat  has  another  effctl,  much  lefj 
dcfirat  le,  and  which  art  cannot  remedy  ;  making  a 
difagreeable  r.lteration  in  the  quality  of  the  wine  it- 
felf :  hence  it  is  neceffary  that  it  ihould  be  very  mo-  • 

derr.te. 

Stecl-wine  Is  a  very  ufcful  preparation  of  this  metal, 
and  frequently  exhibited  in  chlorotic  and  other  iiuif- 
politions  where  chalybeates  are  proper.  Boerhaave 
recommends  it  is  one  of  the  noblell  medicines  he  wa» 
acquainted  with  for  promoting  that  power  in  the  body 
by  which  blood  is  made,  when  weakened  by  a  bare 
debility  of  the  over-rela.xed  folids,  and  an  fndolent, 
cold,  aqueous  indifpofition  of  the  juices:  for  iu  this 
cafe,  fays  he,  no  virtne  of  any  vegetaMe  or  animal 
fubflance,  no  diet,  nor  regirticn,  can  cffecl  that  whicll 
is  effeded  by  iron  :  but  it  proves  hurtful  where  the 
vital  powers  are  already  too  ffrong,  whether  this  pro- 
ceeds from  tl'.e  fluids  or  the  folids.  The  dofe  is  from 
a  dram  to  ha'f  an  ounce  ;  which  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a-dny. 

Some  dited  foluiions  of  iron,  made  in  wine  or  other 
vegetable  acids,  to  be  evaporated  to  the  confi.lencc  of 
an  cxtrad,  under  the  title  of  estrnclum  maitis.  Thefe 
preparations  have  no  advantage,  in  point  of  virtue, 
above  the  common  chalybeates:  though  in  fome  forms, 
that  of  pills  in  particular,  they  may  be  rather  more 
commodioufly  exhibited  th.m  moft  of  the  officinal  cha- 
lybeates of  equal  efficacy.  They  may  be  made  into 
pills  by  themfelves;  and  are  tenacious  enough  to  re- 
duce other  fubffances  into  that  form. 

Wine  of  ipecacuanha,     L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  ipecacuanha,  bruifed,  two  ounces  ;      413 
Spanilh  white  wine,  two  pints.  Digcft  for  ten  days. 


aud  llrain. 


E. 


Wine,  or  tInSurc,  of  ipecacuanha. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ;  Spanilli 
white  wine,  fifteen  ounce?.  After  three  days  ma- 
ceration, let  the  tindure  be  filtrated  for  ufe. 
Both  thefe  wines  are  very  mild  and  fafe  emetics, 
and  equally  ferviceable  in  dyfeuteiics  alfo  with  the  ipe- 
cacuanlia  in  fubilance;  this  root  yielding  nearly  all  its 
virtues  to  the  Spanlfh  white  wine  here  ordered,  as  it 
does  a  good  (hare  of  them  even  to  aqueous  liquors. 
The  common  dofe  is  an  ounce,  more  or  kfs,  according 
to  the  sge  and  ftrenglh  of  the  patient.  The  college 
of  Edinburgh  added  formerly  a  fcruple  of  cochineal, 
which  imparts  a  tine  red  colour  to  the  I'quor:  this  ar- 
ticle is  now  omitted,  on  a  complaint  that  the  red  co- 
lour of  the  matters  evacuated  fometimes  alarmed  the 
patient,  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  difcharge  of  blood. 

Wine  of  milUpcds.     E, 

Take  of  live  millepede,  bruifed,  one  ounce  ;  RheniiTi 
wine,  eight  ounces.  Infufe  them  together  for  twelve 
hours,  and  afterwaris  prefs  the  liquor  through  a 
ftraioer. 

This  wine  has  been  commended  ae  an  admirable 

cleanfcr  of  all  the  vifcera,   yielding  to  nothing  in  the 

jauudiee  ami  obilrudions  of  the  kidneys  or  urinar/ 

5  paliages, 
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cpan-     jjafTajTis,  of  excellent  fervlce  in  aliv>(l  all  chronical  di- 
ne and     ftenjperp,  even   in  fcrofuloii3  and   ftrumons  fwellings, 
jjjf    "    and  in  defluxionn  of  rheum  upon  the  eyes.     But  thofe 
_Y___  who  cxpedted  thefe  extraordinary  virtues  from  it  have 
often  been  deceived;  and  at  prefent  there  are  few  who 
have  any  great  dependence  on  it;  and  hence  it  i< omit- 
ted by  the  London  coUegf,  probably  without  any  lofs. 
It  is  diretled  to  be  given  from  half  an  ounce  to  two 
ounces. 

Wine  of  rhubarb.     L. 

jl  5  Take  of  fliced  rhubarb,  two  onnces  and  an  half;  IcfTcr 
cardamom  feeds,  bruiftd  and  huflved,  half  an  ounce; 
faifron,  two  drams  ;  Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pints; 
proof  fpirit,  eight  ounces.  Divert  for  ten  days,  and 
llrain. 

Rhubarb'tvlnf:     E. 

Takeofihuharb,  two  ounces;  white  cancUa,  one  dram; 
proof-fpirit,  two  ounces  ;  Spani(h  white  wine,  fif- 
teen o\inces.     Macerate  for  fcven  dayp,  and  ftraiu. 
By  afUftinq;  the  folvent  power  of  the  menllruum, 
the  proof-fpitit  in   the  above  formula:  is  a  ver)-  ufeful 
addition.     This  ie  a  warm,  cordial,  laxative  medicine. 
It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  weaknefsof  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
and  fome  kinds  of  loofcnefTes,   for  evacuatinc;  the  of- 
fending matter,  and  (Irengthenint^  the  tone  of  the  v[[- 
cera.     It  may  be  given  from  half  a  fpoonful  to  three 
or  four  fpoonfuls  or  more,   according   to  the  circum- 
ilances  of  the  diforder,  and  the  purpofes  it  is  intended 
to  anfwer. 

7obi:cco'U'ine. 

416  Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  beft  Vlrginiati  tobaccoj 
one  ounce ;  Spanifti  white  wine,  one  pound.  Ma- 
cerate for  four  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 
We  have  already,  under  the  article  Nicotiana, 
offered  fome  obfervations  on  its  late  iiitroduflion  into 
praftice  by  Dr  Fowler,  as  a  very  ufeful  remedy  in 
the  cure  of  dropfics  and  dyfiirics.  From  his  trta- 
tife  on  thst  fiibjeft  the  prefent  formula  ie  taken  ;  and 
we  may  obftrvc,  that  while  in  pradice  we  hive 
frequently  experienced  from  the  tobacco  thofe  i^ood 
tffefts  for  which  Dr  Fowler  recommends  it,  we  are 
inclined  to  give  the  prefent  formula  the  preference 
to  every  other  which  he  has  propofed.  It  fecms  to 
extracft  more  fully  the  adive  principles  of  the  tobacco 
than  either  water  or  fpirit  taken  feparatcly.  For  fur- 
ther obfervations  on  the  medical  virtues  of  tobacco,  fee 
the  article  Nicotiana. 

Squlll-ivine.     Suec, 

\j         Take  of  dried  fquiii,  fliced,  one  ounce;  ginger,  one 

dram  ;  Fiench  white  wine,  two  pounds.     Macerate 

for  three  d-iys,  and  then  ftrain. 

By  the  wine  employed  as  a  menllruum,  the  aftive 

properties  of  the  fquills  may  be  readily  extrnfted;  and 

in  fome  cafes  at  lead  the  prelent  formula  may  juftly 

beconfidered  as  intillcd  to  a  pi eferencc  over  either  the 

vinegar  or  oxymel  of  fquilU,  which  have  a  place  in  our 

pharmacopoeias.     The  ginger  here  added  to  the  fquills 

operates  as  an  ufeful  corrigent  ;  and  on   this  .iccount 

the  prefent  formula  is  preferable  to  the  fquillwine  of 

fome  other  pharmacopoeias,  where  the  fquill';  alone  arc 

Ufcd :  For  it  is  chiefly  ufcd  in  thofe  cafes  where  it  it 
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intended  that  the  fquills  fnould  exirt  their  efeflf,  notPrepara- 
on  the  alimentary  canal,  but  03  the  kidneys  or  other ^°"*  ^"^ 
excretoricj.  ,;'!"'"'  ' 
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Zcdeary  ivine.     Dan. 

Take  of  the  root    of  zedoary,   gently  bruifed,  two 
pounds)  fpirit  of  wine,   eigtit  pounds.     Let  them 
be  macerated  for  a  month  ;  then  add  fpring  water, 
eight  pounds.     Dli^il  from  thence  twelve  pounds. 
Though  this   formui.i  has  the  name  of  a  wine,   yel 
it  is  in  reality  a  diUiUcd  fpirit,   nothing  from   the  ze- 
doary  l)ut  a  portion   of  its  elTcntial  oil   being  united 
with  the  ardent  fpirit  :  and  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  adilve  powers  of  this  article,  botli  a;  depend- 
ing on  aroma  and  bittcrnefs,  might  be  better  obtained 
by  a  fimple  infufion  in  Spanifh  white  wine. 

Chap.  XXI.     Tinflures. 


Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  the  dired  mcuflruum  of  Ajn 
the  refins  and  tflential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally 
extraifts  thefe  active  principles  from  fundry  vegetable 
matters,  which  yield  them  to  water  either  not  at  all, 
or  only  in  part.  It  dilTolves  likewife  the  fweet  faccha- 
rlne  matter  of  vegetables  ;  and  generally  thofe  parts  of 
animal  bodies  in  which  their  peculiar  fmell  and  tafte 
refide. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables  are  extraiSed  almod 
equally  by  water  and  reftified  fpirit  ;  but  in  the  wa- 
tery and  fplrituous  tinftures  of  them  thrre  is  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  adive  parts  in  the  watery  extraftions 
are  blended  with  a  large  proportion  of  inert  gumn.y 
Blatter,  on  which  their  folubility  in  this  menllruum  in  a 
great  meafure  depends,  while  reftified  fpirit  extracts 
them  alinoft  pure  from  gum.  Hence,  \Vhen  the  fplri- 
tuous tinftnies  are  mixed  with  watery  liquors,  a  part 
of  what  the  f;;irit  had  taken  up  fro'i  the  iubjecfl  gene- 
rally feparntes  and  fubfides,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  freed  from  that  matter  which,  b«ing  blended 
with  it  in  the  original  vegetable,  made  it  foluble  in 
water.  This,  however,  is  not  unlverfal ;  for  the  ac- 
tive parts  of  fome  vegetables,  when  extrafted  by  refti- 
ticd  ipirit,  are  pot  precipitated  by  water,  being  almoll 
equally  foluble  in  both  menftrua. 

RtrSlficd  fpltit  may  be  tinged  by  vegetables  of  all 
Colours  except  lilue  :  the  leaves  of  plants  in  gener.d, 
which  give  out  but  little  of  their  natural  colour  to  wa- 
tery  liquors,  c«mmunicate  to  fpirit  the  whole  of  their 
green  tinfture,  whiv.h  for  the  moft  part  proves  elegant, 
though  not  vei-y  durable. 

Fixed  alkaline  falts  deepen  the  colour  of  fpirituous 
tinftures ;  and  hence  they  have  been  fuppofcd  to  pro- 
mote the  diiTolving  power  of  the  menllruum,  tliough 
this  does  not  appear  from  experience:  in  the  trials  that 
hare  been  made  to  determine  this  afTair,  no  more  was 
found  to  be  taken  up  in  the  deep-colourel  tinflurcp 
than  in  the  paler  ones,  and  oft'n  not  fo  much:  if  the 
alkali  be  added  after  the  extraction  of  the  tinclure,  it 
will  heighten  the  colour  as  much  as  v/hen  mixed  with 
the  ingredients  at  firll.  Nor  does  the  addition  of  thefe 
falts  make  tinftures  ufelefs  only,  but  likewife  pre- 
judicial, as  they  in  general  injure  tlie  fiivour  of  aro- 
matics,  aiH  fuperadd  a  quality,  fometimes  contrary'  t<j 
the  intention  of  the  medicine.  Volatile  alkaline  f<iU«, 
in  many  cafes,  promote  the  aftlon  of  the  fpirits.  A- 
3  D  2  cidj 
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Ci:?s  generally  weaken  it  ;  unlefs  when  the  acid  has 
been  prcvioudy  combined  with  the  vino\is  fpint  into 
a  compound  of  new  qualities,  called  dulcified Jpirit. 

Tm^ure  of  ivormivood.     E. 

Take  of  the  flowering  tops  of  wormwood,  properly 
dried,  four  ounces;  rtftified  fpirit  nf  wine,  two 
pounds.  Macerate  for  two  days  ;  then  prcfs  out 
the  fpirit,  and  pour  it  on  twoonnct-s  of  wormwood. 
Macerate  again  for  four  day  ;  then  prtfH  the  tinc- 
ture through  a  cloth,  and  aftcrwardii  Iliain  it  through 
paper. 

The  aromatic  parts  of  wormwood  ate  more  tfpc- 
ciallj  found  in  the  flowering  tops,  and  its  bittcrncfs  in 
the  leaves  :  but  as  the  latter  arc  replete  with  a  muci- 
laginous matter,  whi.h  mi.;ht  inipidc  the  a>flion  of  the 
wenUruiim  on  the  arom-.tic  parts  in  this  very  elegant 
formula  the  flowering;  tops  are  infufcd  fird,  and  their 
tindiirt  made  to  excra6\  the  bitter  parts  of  the  leaves 
and  ftalks.  Tbis  preparation  mjy  therefore  be  con- 
fi.lered  as  containing  the  whole  virtues  of  the  plant. 

In  the  tiiiAure  of  wor::iwood  we  base  one  of  the 
ftron^cft  of  ilie  vfgetab'e  ''itters  It  is  fometimes  ufcd 
as  an  anthelmintic,  an.)  Hill  more  frequently  in  (lo- 
macli  ailment" :  But  to  moft  people  it  is  a  very  difa- 
gre^able  medicine. 

7in3ure  ofalott.     L. 

421       Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; 
extraA  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  an  half;  diltilled 
water,  proot-fpirit,   of  each   eijj;ht  ounces.      Digell 
ii!  a  land-bath,  now  and  then  (baking  the  vcflel,  un- 
til the  extraft  be  clifTolvfd,  and  then  drain. 
In  this   fimple   tiniUire   all   the  aAivc  parts  of  the 
aloes,   whether  of  a  gummy   or   refinous   nature,  are 
fufpended  in  the  mciiftruum.     Theextraft  of  liquorice 
ferves  both  to  promote  the  fufpenfion  and  to  cover  the 
tafte  of  the   aloes;  and  in  thefe  cafes  where  we  wi(h 
for  the  operation  of  the  aloes  alone,   without  the  aid 
ether  of  an  adjuvans  or  corrigtns,  this  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  beil  formulx  under  which  aloes  can  be  exhibited 
in  1  fluid  Hate. 

Compound  I'mdure  of  aloes.     L. 

422  Tike  of  tinfture  of  myrrh,  two  pints  ;  faffron,  foco- 
torine p.lors,  of  each  tiiree  ounces.  Digeft  for  eight 
days,  and  drain. 

Elixir  of  aloes,  commonly  called  etixir  proprietatis.  E. 

Take  of  myrrh  in  powder,  two  ounces ;  focotorine 
aloes,  an  ounce  and  a  h^lf ;  Englifli  faffron,  one 
OUKce  ;  reclifjc-d  fpirit  of  wine,  proof-fpirit,  of  tjch 
one  pound.  Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the  fpirit  for 
the  fpace  of  four  days  ;  then  add  the  aloes  in  poiv- 
der,  and  the  faffron  ;  continue  the  digellion  for  two 
days  longer,  fuffer  the  feces  to  fubUde,  and  pour  off 
the  clear  elixir. 

Tliefe  two  formulse,  though  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion be  fomcwhat  varied,  do  not  materially  dilfcr  from 
each  other  ;  ai;d  both  may  be  coiifidered  as  being  the 
f/7xiV^;o^rif.'j/i5  of  Paraccltus,  improved  with  re/;ard  to 
the  manner  of  preparation.  The  myrrh,  faffion,  and 
aloCK,  have  been  ufually  diredled  to  be  di/e(fed  in  the 
fpirit  together  ;  by  this  method,  the  menilruum  fooa 
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loads  itfdf  with  the  latter,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  take  up  Prt-pir*. 
any   of  the   myrrh;  while  a  tinfture,    cxtraAe  I   firll '' ""  ""*  . 
from   the  myrrh,  readily  diflblves  a  hrge  quantity  ©(.j^J^I" 
the  others.     The  alkiline  fait,  commonly  onlered  in  ^   \  1^ 
thefe  preparations  with  a  view  to   promote  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  myrrh,   we  have  already  obfcrved  to  he 
ufclefs  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  now  omitted.      Inftead 
of  employing  the  rectified  fpirit  alone,  the  E<linburgh 
college   have  ufed   an   equal   port  on   of  proof  Iplrit, 
which   is   not   only  a  more  complete  menftruum,  but 
alfo  renders  the  medl  ine  Icfs  henting. 

This  medicine  is  h'ghly  recom.iiended,  and  not  un- 
defeivedly,  as  a  w.rm  lUmtd  nt  and  aper  tnt.  It 
ftrcn^thens  the  llomach  and  other  vif. era,  cleanfcs  the 
fi-ll  pjffa^es  from  tenacious  phlegm,  and  promotes  the 
natural  fecretions  in  general.  Its  cont  nued  ufc  hia 
frequently  done  much  fervice  in  cacheftic  and  icteric 
ca'es,  uterine  obft'utl  ons,  and  other  fimdar  diforders  ; 
particularly  in  cold  pale  phlegmatic  habits.  Where 
the  )-atient  is  of  a  hot  hilioua  conllitution  and  florid 
com;)lexion,  this  warm  ftimulating  me  licine  is  lefs  pro- 
per, and  fometimes  prejudinal.  The  dofe  may  he 
from  twenty  drops  to  a  tej-fpoonful  or  more,  two  of 
three  times  a-day,  according  to  the  purpofes  which  it 
is  inten  led  to  anfwer. 

Vitriolic  elixir  of  aloes,  or  proprietatis,     E. 

Take  of  myrrh,  focotorine  aloes,  each  an  ounce  and      4*^ 
a  half ;   Englifh  faffron,  one  ounce  ;  dulcitied  fpirit 
of  vitriol,  one  pound.     Digell  the  myrrh  with  the 
fpirit  for  four  days  in  a  clofe  veflcl  ;  then  add   the 
faffron  and  aloes    Digeft  again  four  days;  and  when 
the  feces  have  fiibfi  led  pour  off  the  elixir. 
The  EdinSurgh  college  have  reformed  this  prepara- 
tion   confrierably  ;    and    efpccially    by   diretling   the  J 
myrrh  to  be  digcfted  firft,  lor  the  fame  rcafons  as  were           " 
obferved  on  the  preceding  article.      Here  the  dulcified 
fpirit  of  vitriol   is  very  judicioufly  fuhllituted   for  the 
fpirit  of  fulphur,  ordered  in  other  books  of  pharmacy 
to  be  added   to  the  foregoing  pteparatlon  ;  for  that 
ftrong  acid  precipitates  from  the  hquor  great  part  of 
what  it  had  before  taken  up  from  the  other  ingredients; 
whereas,   when  the  acid   is  previoufly  combined  with 
the  vmous  fpirit,  and  thereby  dulcified,  as  it  is  call  d, 
it  does  not   impede  its  difTolvin^   power.     This  elixir 
poffclTes  the  generi.l  virtues  of  the  preceding,  and   is, 
in  virtue  of  the  menilruum,  jircferrcd  to  it  in  hot  con- 
ftitutions  and  wcaknclTcs  of  the  tlomach. 

yiromalic  tinclure.      E. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  fix  drams  :  leflfer  cardamom  feeds,     424 
one  ounce  ;  g:;rden-angelica  root,  three  drams;  long 
pepper,  two  drams;  prouf  fpirit,  two  pounds  and  aa 
ball.     Macerate  lor  feven  days,  and  filter  the  tine- 
ture. 

This  preparation  is  Improved  from  the  preceding 
editions  by  the  omifli  ui  01  fome  articles,  eitticr  fuper- 
fluous  or  foreign  to  the  intention  ;  galmi^al,  genliaa, 
zedoary,  bay-berries,  and  calamus  arooiaticus.  Aa 
no.v  reformed,  it  i^  a  fulBcieotly  elegant  warm  aro- 
matic. 

This  very  warm  aromatic  is  too  hot  to  be  given  with- 
out dilution.  A  tea  fpoonful  or  two  may  iie  taken  io 
wine  or  any  other  couvcnient  vehicle,  ia   languors, 
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Prepara-  wcaknefe  of  the  flomsch,  flitulencie?,  and  other  finni- 
tion«  and  lar  complaints;  and  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  often  employed 
CompoC-    ^jjjj  advantage. 

w— V— '  TinHure  of  afafalida.     L. 

Take  of  afa^'oetida,  four  ounces  ;  reftified  fpirit  of 
wint,  two  pints.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  fix 
days,  and  llrain. 

Fetid  unSlure.     E. 

Take  of  afafoetida,  two  ouncfs  ;  vinous  fpirit  of  fal 

ammoniac  ®ne  pound.     Marernte   for  fix  Jnys  in  a 

cloft  (hut  vtrffel,  anl  Hraiii. 

Of  ihtfe  two  forniulse,  the  lift  U  perhaps  mod  ge- 
nerally ufcful  :  The"  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  is 
not  only  a  more  powerful  menftruuni  than  the  reftified 
fpirit  o!  wine,  hut  nlfo  coinciJts  with  the  general  vir- 
tues ot  the  ren-ei'y. 

This  tineiurc  pofTifles  the  virtue*  of  the  afa'celida 
itfflf;  an<!  m  y  be  given  fiom  ten  drops  to  fifty  or 
fixty  It  W33  firft  propofcd  to  be  matle  with  proof- 
fpirit  ;  this  (iiffolves  mnrt  of  the  afifoEtii.'a  than  i  rec- 
tified one  ;  but  the  tindlure  proves  tur!  id;  and  there- 
fore reftificd  fpirit,  which  extrafls  a  tranfparent  one, 
is  very  juftly  preferred  where  arHcnt  fpirit  ib  to  he  em- 
ployed :  and  with  this  menftruum  we  en  at  lead  ex- 
hibit the  aLfatida  in  a  liquid  form  to  a  greater  ex- 
teLt. 

7influre  of  hal/am  of  Pint.     L. 

Take  of  halfam  of  P:-ru,  four  ounces ;  reflified  fpirit 
of  wine,  one  pint.  Diajell  until  the  balfam  be  dif- 
folved. 

Tne  whole  of  the  Peruvian  balfam  is  difTolved  by 
fpirit  of  vine  :  this  therefore  m.iy  he  confidere^l  as  a 
good  mttho"*  of  freeing  it  from  its  impurities  ;  while 
at  the  fame  time  it  Is  thus  redii-ed  to  a  ft  te  uncicr 
wl  i^h  It  mv  be  readily  exhihited  :  hut  at  prefent  It 
ii>  very  It'tle  employed,  unlefs  in  compofition,  either 
under  this  or  any  other  forn,. 
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Tmdure  of  balfam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of  balfam  of  Toln,  one  ounce  an'1  an  half;  rec- 
til'ei'.  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.     DIgcft  until  the  bal- 
fam be  difTolved,  and  drain.     L. 
Take  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  an!  an  half;  reftl- 
ficd  fpirit  cf  wint,   one    pound.      Dlj^'eft   until  the 
balfam  be  difiblvel,  an!  then  llrain  the  tincture.  E. 
This  folution  of  Lalfsm  of  Tolu  pofTenVs  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  halfarii  Itfelf.      It  may  I.e  t.-^kcn  Internally, 
wiih  the  feveral  intent  ons  for  which  that  valua'  le  bal- 
fnm  i<  proptr,  to  the  quar  titv  of  a  teafpoonful  or  two, 
in  any  lor.venltnt  vehicle       M'xrd  wlih  the  plain  fy- 
lup  of  fugar,  it  forma  an  elegant  balfatiiic  fyrup. 

Compound t'wHure  of  henxon.      L.. 

42°  Tike  of  benzoin,  three  ounces  ;  (lorax  ftralned,  two 
ounces;  balfam  of  'loin,  one  ounce;  focctorine 
aloes,  half  an  ounce  ;  rcif^ificd  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints.  DIgcll  with  a  gentle  heat  for  three  days, 
and  liraiu. 

Traumatic  balfam.     E. 
Take  of  berzoln,    three  ounccsi  balfim  of  Peru,  two 
ounces;  hepddc  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ;  redtificd  Ipi- 


heat  for  the  fpace  of  ten  days,  and  then  (train  the   , 
balfam.  ,  , 

Although  the  London  college  hive  changed  the 
name  of  thin  compoliiioii,  yet  they  have  made  very 
little  alteration  on  the  formula  which,  in  their  lalf  edi- 
tion, had  the  name  of  Traumatic  balfam;  a  name  which 
it  ftill  retains  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  ;  and 
both  may  be  confi.'.ered  as  elegnnt  contraftiona  of  fo:iie 
very  com(  Heated  co  npofitions,  which  were  celebrated 
under  different  nimes ;  fuch  as  Biume  de  CoiTunaa* 
deiir,  Wade's  'ialfann,  Friir's  b.lf:;in,  Jff.iit's  drop!, 
&c.  Thef:-,  in  (i;eneral,  cmfilUd  of  a  confufej  lar- 
rago  of  rlifcordant  fub'Unce".  I'hey,  however,  de- 
rived confi1w:rab!e  a't'v'ty  from  the  '  en^  )in  an  I  aloes; 
and  every  thing  to  be  expecte!  from  them  may  rca'.ily 
be  obt  inc  !  from  the  prefent  formula; 

The  compoun  1  tincture  of  b-nzoin,  or  traumatic 
bslfim,  ftin  's  hii^hly  recommended,  extcrn-tUv,  for 
clei  fill  J  an  A  healln  '  wounds  and  ulcere,  for  d.f^uf- 
fin'j  cell  tumors,  alhyin^  gouty,  rheumitic,  and 
otlicr  ol  I  p.ilns  and  aches  ;  and  li.kewife  Internally, 
for  warming  an  1  ftrengt'iening  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftr  e«,  exp-dlin;;  fi.itulen'-Ies,  and  rclieviu;;  colic  com- 
plaints. Outward  y,  it  is  applied  cold  on  the  pirt 
with  a  fe.itbcr  ;  inwarlly,  a  tew  drops  are  taken  at  a 
time,  in  wine  or  any  other  convenient  vehicle- 
There  is,  however,  reafon  to  think  that  its  virtues 
hav?  ocen  confidcrably  overrated  ;  an  i  at  prtfcnt  it 
is  much  lefs  empliyed  than  formerly,  recourfe  being 
chi.fly  hal  to  It  in  cafes  of  recent  wounds,  with  the 
view  of  flopping  hamorrhigies,  and  of  promoting 
healing  by  the  firft  intention,  as  it  is  called. 

TinSure  of  the  Spanifhfy. 

Take  of  bruifed  c:\nthirides,  two  drams;  cochineal, 
powdered,  half  a  dram  ;  prooffpirit,  one  pint  and 
an  half.  Dlyeft  for  eight  days,  and  llrain.  /,. 
Take  of  cant'iarides,  one  dram  ;  pr.>of  fpirit,  one 
pound.  Di^cll  fur  four  days,  and  ftrain  through 
paper.     E. 

Thefe  tinchires  poTefs  the  whole  virtues  of  the  fly, 
and  are  the  only  pi^parjtions  of  it  defigned  for  inter- 
nal ufe  :  tlnitures  being  by  f  r  the  moit  commodious 
and  fafe  form  for  the  exhiljlllon  of  tliis  adive  drug. 
The  two  tinclurf  J  are  fcarcely  different  in  virtue  from 
each  other.  I'he  cochineal  is  ufed  only  as  a  colour- 
ing In^Tcdient  :  the  gum-guaiacum,  camphor,  and  ef- 
fcntial  oil  of  juniper-fierriea,  which  were  formerly  ai- 
ded, however  well  a  lapted  to  the  intentions  of  cure, 
could  be  of  little  confequcnce  in  a  meditine  limited 
to  fo  fmall  a  dofe.  If  any  additloitd  fubflances  ihouW 
be  thou.dit  requilite  for  promoting  the  efFeifl  of  the 
cantharldcs,  whether  as  a  illuretic,  as  a  detergent  in 
ulcerations  of  the  urinary  paira.^e?,  or  as  a  fpecifio 
rcrtrlngent  of  feminal  gleets  and  the  fl  lor  albu",  they 
are  more  advintageoufly  joined  extempor.ineoufly  to 
the  tintlure,  or  interpoled  by  themftlvcs  at  proper  in- 
tervals. The  ufu:l  dofe  of  thefe  tinctures  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops  ;  which  may  !  e  taken  in  a  glifi 
of  water,  or  any  other  nioie  agrecjble  liquor,  twice 
a  day  ;  and  lucre  fed  by  two  or  three  diops  at  a  time, 
according  to  the  f  ffefk. 

The  tmdure  of  cantharides  has  of  late  been  hi^'My 
celebrated  ai  a  fucceGful  remedy  in  diabetic  cafes  ; 
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and  In  fome  inftances  of  diia  kmJ,  its  ufe  has  Seen 
pufhcd  to  a  very  confijeralile  cxttnt,  without  giving 
rife  to  any  (Iranjjurious  affcSions  :  llut  wc  have  not 
.  found  it  productive  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  any 
of  thofe  cafes  of  diahctcs  in  which  we  have  tried  it. 

TinSure  of  cardamom. 

Take  of  lefTer  cardamom   feeds,  hufked  and  bruifcd, 

three  ounces ;  ptooffpirit,  two  pints.     I)igetk  for 

eight  days,  and  ftrain.     /.. 
Take  of  lefTer  cardamom  feeds,  fix  ounces;  proof-fpi- 

rit,  two  pouuus  and  a  half.     Mccerate   for  eight 

days,  and  ftrain  through  paper.     E. 

Tinfture  of  cardamom  has  been  in  ufe  for  a  con- 
fiderablc  time.  It  is  a  plcafant,  warm  cordial  ;  and 
may  be  taken,  along  with  any  proper  vehi-le,  from  a 
dram  to  a  fpoonful  or  two. 

Compound  linilure  of  cardamom.     L. 

Take  of  lefT^r  cardamom  feeds,  hufked,  caraway-feeds, 
cochineal,  each,  powdered,  two  drams  ;  cinnamon, 
bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  rainns,  ftoned,  four  ounces; 
proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  fourteen  days, 
and  ftrain. 

This  tinfture  contains  fo  fmall  a  proportion  of  car- 
damoms as  to  be  hardly  intitled  to  derive  its  name 
Jrom  that  article  ;  and  from  the  large  proportion  of 
railins  which  it  contains,  the  influence  of  the  aroma- 
tics  muft  be  almoft  entiiely  prevented,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  from  thefe  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  obtain 
any  adive  impregnation. 

TinSure  of  cafcafilla.     L. 

Take  of  the  bark  of  cafcarilla,  powdered,  four  ounces; 

proof-fpirit,  two  pints.     Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat 

for  eight  days,  and  ilrain. 

Proof-fpirit  readily  cxtraAa  the  aftive  powers  of  the 
cafcarilla;  and  the  tinfture  may  be  employed  to  an- 
fwer  mott  of  thofe  purpofts  for  which  the  bark  itfelf 
is  recommended  :  But  in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  it 
in  general  requires  to  be  exhibited  in  fubftance. 

TinSure  of  cojlor. 

Take  of  RufTia  caftor,  powdered,  two  ounces;  p-oof- 
fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 
L. 
Take  of  Rufilii  caftor,  an  ounce  and  a  h;df;  refti- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound  ;  digeft  them  with  a 
gentle  heat  for  lix  days,  and  afterwards  ftrain  off 
the  liquor.     E. 

An  alkaline  f.dt  was  formerly  added  In  this  laft  pre- 
fcription,  which  is  here  judiciorifly  rejefled,  aa  being 
at  leaft  an  ulelefs,  if  not  a  prejudicial,  infrredient.  It 
)jaj  been  difpulcd,  whether  a  weak  or  redifidd  fpirit, 
and  whether  cold  or  warm  digcftion,  are  preferable 
ior  making  this  tinfture.  To  determine  this  point, 
the  following  e\periment  has  !jeen  mentioned.  "  Some 
fine  Siberia  caftor  having  been  infiifed  in  good  French 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  twenty  dsys,  the  tincture 
proved  very  weak  :  On  the  fame  Indivi  lual  caftor  (the 
magma  or  refiduum  of  the  former  tlndlure )  the  fame 
quantity  of  reftilicd  fpirit  was  poured  as  before  of 
brandy  ;  and  after  a  few  hours  warm  digetlion,  a 
tiniSure  was  extrafted  much  ftronger  thnn  the  other." 
But  this  experiment  Is  not  fatisfa6toi7  :  the  cffcds  of 
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the  two  in:n{lrua,  and  of  heat,  hiving  been  refpec-  H-cpan- 
tively  compare  1  in  very  different  circumdances.  ''_""'  ^n"!  " 

I'Vom  other  trials,  It  appears  that  caftor,  macera- !"','"''"'''' 
ted  without  heat,  gives  out  its  finer  and  inoft  grate-  ^ 

ful  pirts  to  either  fpirit,  but  moft  perfcdly  to  the  rec-  ' 

tilled.  That  heat  enables  both  menftrua  to  cxtraA 
greateft  part  of  its  groflcr,  and  more  naufeous  mat- 
ter ;  and  proof-fpirit  extiads  this  lift  more  readily 
than  redificd. 

The  tindure  of  caftor  Is  recommended  in  moft  kinds 
of  nervous  complaints  and  hyftcric  diforders  :  In  the 
latter  it  fomctimes  docs  fervice,  though  m.iny  have 
complained  of  its  proving  InefTcrChial.  The  dole  is  from 
twenty  drop  1  to  forty,  fifty,  or  more. 

Compound  t'mSure  of  caflor.     E. 

Take  of  Ruffia  caftor,  one  ounce  ;  afafcctlda,  half  an 
ounce  ;  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound. 
Digeft  for  fix  (lays  in  a  clofe  Hopped  phial,  fre- 
quently (haking  the  veffel ;  and  then  ftrain  the  tinc- 
ture. 

This  compofitlon  Is  a  medicine  of  real  efficacy,  par- 
ticularly in  hyfterical  difotders,  and  the  feveral  fymp- 
toms  which  accompany  them.  The  fpirit  here  ufed 
is  an  excellent  menftruum,  both  for  the  caftor  and  the 
afafatida,  and  greatly  adds  ta  their  virtues. 

TinSure  of  catechu.      L. 

Take  of  catechu,  three  ounces ;  cinnamon,  bruifed, 
two  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for 
three  days,  and  ftrain. 

Japonic  tinSure-      E. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces  ;  cinnamon,  tw» 
ounces;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Af- 
ter digeftion  for  eight  days,  let  the  tincture  be  paf- 
fed  through  a  ftraincr. 

A  tinfture  of  this  kind,  with  the  addition  of  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  ambergris,  and  mullj,  to  the  ingredients 
above  directed,  was  formerly  kept  in  the  (hops,  i'he 
tindure  here  received  is  preferable  for  gtncral  ufe  : 
where  any  other  Ingredients  are  required,  tinftures  of 
them  may  be  occafionally  mixed  with  this  in  extem- 
poraneous piefcription.  The  cinnamon  is  a  very  ufe- 
ful  addition  to  the  catechu,  not  only  as  it  warms  the 
rtomach,  &c.  but  likewlfe  as  It  improves  the  rough- 
nefs  and  aftringency  of  the  other. 

The  tindure  is  of  fervice  In  all  kinds  of  defluxlons, 
catarrhs,  loofeueffes,  uterine  fluors,  and  other  difor- 
ders, where  mild  aftringcnt  medicines  are  indicated. 
Two  or  three  tea-fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  now 
and  then  in  red  wine,  or  any  other  proper  vehicle. 

TinSure  of  cinnamon. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  ounce  and  an  half; 
proof  fpirit,  one  pint.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and 
Itrain.     L. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  three  ounceii  ;  proof-fpirit,  two 
pound*  and  a  half.  Macerate  for  eight  days,  and 
Ilrain.     E. 

The  tini5lure  of  cinnamon  pofTcfTes  the  reftringent 
virtues  of  the  cinnimon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic  cor- 
dial ones  ;  and  in  this  refpeft  It  differs  from  the  diftll- 
led  wat;:rs  of  chat  fpice. 

Compound 
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""j  Combound tindure  cf  cinnamon.     L. 

Fi  ana  ■*  ■' 

ijofi-  Tnke  of  cinnimon,  bruifet!,  fix  drams ;  Itfler  carda- 
'•  _.  mom-feeds,  hufl<cd,  three  drams  ;  lon,(  pepper,  t;in- 
.,_  frer,  of  each,   in  po.vder,  two  dran.s  ;   proof-fpirit, 

two  pints.     Digell  for  eight  days  and  drain. 
From  the  diffetent  erticltfs  which  this  tincture  con- 
tains,  it  mud  nectlTrtrily  be   of  a   more   hot  and  fiery- 
nature  than  the  forfncr,  though  much  Itfs  ttrongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  cinnamon. 

Tindure  of  colomla.     L. 

u8  Take  of  colomba-root,  powdered,  two  ounces  and  an 
half;  proof fpirit,  two  pints.  Digell  for  eight 
Jays,  and  drain. 

The  coloniba  readily  yields  its  aflive  qualities  to 
the  mendrunm  here  employed  ;  and  accordingly,  un- 
der this  form,  it  may  be  advantageoufly  employed 
agaliill  \  ih'ous  vomitings,  and  tho'.e  difterent  domich 
ailments,  in  which  the  colomba  has  been  found  ufcfulj 
I  ut  where  there  does  not  occur  fome  objeftion  to  its 
nfe  in  fubdance,  that  form  is  in  L;eneriil  preftral  le  to 
the  tindure,  which  is  now  for  the  fird  lime  intrcdu- 
ced  into  the  Lonlcn  pharmacopoeia. 

TnBure  cforangepetl.      L. 

-«o  Take  of  the  frefli  exterior  peel  of  Seville  oranges, 
three  ounces;  proof  fpirit,  two  pints.  Diged  for 
three  days,  and  drain. 

By  this  menftruum,  both  the  bitter  quality  of  the 
orange  fkins,  snd  likewife  their  peculiar  effential  oil, 
are  extrafted  :  hence  it  may  be  employed  for  any  pur- 
pofe  in  medicine  which  thefe  are  capable  of  anfwering. 
It  is,  however,  but  rarely  ufed  ;  and,  as  well  as  the 
former,  has  now  only  for  the  fird  time  a  place  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia. 

TinSure  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  four  ounces ;  proof- 
^^  fpirit,  two  pints.     Digeft  with  a  gentle   heat  for 

eight  days,  and  drain.     L. 
Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  four  cunces ;  proof  fpirit,  two 

pounds  and  a  half.     Diged  lor  tcu  days,  and  drain. 

E. 

A  me'lxine  of  this  kind  has  been  for  a  long  time 
pretty  much  in  edecin,  and  ufually  kept  in  the  (hone, 
though  but  lately  received  into  the  pharmacopce  as. 
Some  have  employed  highly-reftified  fpirit  of  wine 
as  a  mindruum  ;  which  tlicy  have  taken  care  fully  to 
frtturate,  by  digedion  on  a  lartje  quantity  of  the  bark. 
Others  have  thouj^l.t  of  tfliding  the  afiion  of  the 
fpirit  by  the  addition  of  a  little  fixed  alkaline  fait, 
which  does  not  however  appear  to  be  of  any  advan- 
tage ;  and  others  have  given  the  preference  to  the  vi- 
triolic rcid,  which  was  fuppofed,  by  giving  a  i-rcater 
confidence  to  the  fpirit,  to  enable  it  to  fullain  more 
than  it  would  be  caprible  of  (\)ing  by  itftlf;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  acid  improves  the  mc.'iiine  by  in- 
creafinjj  the  ronghnefs  of  the  bark.  This  lad  tinc- 
ture, a;.d  that  made  with  rech'fied  fpirit,  have  their 
advintagcs  ;  though,  for  genersl  ufc,  that  above  di- 
rcfted  is  the  mod  convenient  of  any,  the  proof-fpirit 
(xirafling  ncaily  all  the  virtues  of  the  bntk.  It  msy 
be  given  from  a  tc.i  fjooaful  to  half  an  ounce,  or  m\ 


ounce,  according  to  the  different  purpofeJ  it  is  intend- Pf^para- 

ed  to  anfwer.  'i,'""  »";* 

Com  poll - 

Compound  UnHure  of  Piruv'tan  lark.     L.  tions. 


Take  of  Peruvian  baik,  po.vdcred,  two  ounces  ;  ex-       .,j 

terior  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  dried,  one  ounce  and 

an  half;  Vtiginian  fake  root,  bruifed,  three  drams; 

faffron,  one  dram  ;  cochine.il,  poudeied.two  fcruples; 

proof-fpirit,  twenty   ounces.     Diged  for   fourtcea 

days,  and  drain. 

This  Las  been  for  a  confiderable  time  celebrated 
under  the  title  oi  Huxham's  tirit'ure  of  bark. 

The  fubdances  here  joined  to  the  bark,  in  fome 
cafes,  promote  its  efficacy  in  the  c.ire  ef  intermittent;;, 
and  not  unfrequently  are  aVfolutely  neceflury.  In 
forae  ill  habits,  particularly  where  the  vifccra  and  ab- 
dominal glands  are  obdrufted,  the  bark,  by  itfelf, 
proves  unlucccfr.ful,  if  not  injurious  ;  while  given  in 
conjun&ion  with  dimulating  doraachics  and  deob- 
druents,  it  more  rarely  fails  of  the  due  effedl.  O- 
range-peel  and  Virginian  fnake-root  are  among  the 
bed  additions  for  this  purpofe;  to  which  it  is  thought 
by  fome  neceflary  to  join  chalybeate  medicines  alfo. 

Asa  corroborant  and  domachic,  it  is  given  in  dofes 
of  two  or  three  drams  ;  but  when  employed  for  the 
cure  of  intermittents,  it  mud  be  taken  to  a  greater 
extent.  For  this  puipofe,  however,  it  is  rarely  em- 
ployed, uniefs  with  thofe  who  are  averfe  to  the  ufe  • 
of  the  I  ark  in  fubdance,  or  whofe  domachs  will  not 
retain  it  under  that  fortn. 

Tin^urc  of  faffron.     E. 

Take  of  Enghdi  faffron,  one  ounce;  proof  fpirit,  fif-      442 
teen  ounces.     Al'tcr  digeding   them  for  five  days, 
let  the  tincture  be  drained  through  paper. 
This  tincture  is  fimilar  in  virtue  to  the  faffron  wine. 
A  fpirituous  mendruum  is  here  preferred  to  the  wine, 
as  a  lintlure  drawn  with  the  former  letains  its  elegant 
colour  longer,  and  is   not  apt  to  depoftte  in  keeping 
any  part  of  what  it  had   taken   I'p  from  the  fafi.-on- 
Ihe  ihops  have   been  accudomed  to  employ  treacle 
water  as  a  mendruum  for  faffron,  with  a  view  to  the 
promoting  its  efficacy  with  the  intention  of  opcratinc; 
as  an  alexipharmac  ;  but  the  acid  in  that  compound 
water  foon  dedroys  the  colour  of  the  tinclurc. 

Tin  Sure  cf  murijled  iron ,     L . 

Take  of  the  rud  of  iron,  half  a  pound  ;'  muriatic  '.  .^ 
acid,  three  pounds  ;  reitified  fpirit  of  wine,  three  '*  "^ 
pints.  Pour  the-  muriatic  acid  on  the  rud  of  iron 
in  a  glafa  veffc-1 ;  and  fliake  the  mixture  now  and 
then  during  three  days.  Set  it  by  that  the  feces 
may  fubfide  ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor  :  ev.iporatc 
this  to  one  pint,  and,  when  cold,  add  to  it  the 
vinous  fpirit. 

TtrMur:  of  Iron.     E. 

Take  of  the  fcales  of  iron,  pur  fied  and  powdered, 
three  ounces  ;  hiuiiatic  acid,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  difiblvc  the  powder.  Diged  with  r  gentle  heat  j 
and  the  powder  being  diflblved,  add  of  rcttitieJ 
fpirit  of  wine  is  much  as  will  make  up  of  the  wboitt 
liquor  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Of  thefe  two  formula,  that  of  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege is,  in  our  opinion,  in  fcvirrl  refpecls  ictiiled  to 
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the  prehrtnce.  The  fcale»  are  much  fitter  for  givinjr 
a  proper  folution  than  the  ruft.  The  ftrength  of  the 
mutiatic  acid  is  fo  variable,  that  the  quantity  it  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  If  the  ai  id  be  fu- 
perabundant,  the  folution  is  of  a  green  colour ;  if  it 
l>e  fully  fjtutatcd  with  the  iron,  it  is  more  or  lefs  of 
a  rcddifh  or  yellow  colour  ;  and  this  fervcs  as  a  pretty 
accurate  criterion.  As  the  muriatic  acid  combines 
lefs  intimately  with  ledified  fpitit  than  any  of  the 
foflil  acids,  fo  the  aftcrprocefs  of  dukificatioH  fcarce- 
iy,  if  at  all,  impairs  the  folvent  power  of  the  acid  j 
though,  when  the  dulcification  happens  to  I.e  more 
than  ufualiy  complete,  a  fmall  quantity  of  ferruginous 
matter  is  fomttinies  precipitatec'  on  adding  the  reAi- 
fied  fpirit  to  the  folution.  But  as  the  refliticd  fpirit  in- 
creafes  the  volatility  of  the  acid,  fo  if  it  was  added 
at  firit,  we  (hould  lofe  much  more  of  the  menftruum 
liy  the  heat  employed  during  the  digcftion.  When 
this  linfture  is  well  prepared,  it  it  of  a  yellowilh  red 
colour  ;  if  the  acid  be  fuperabundant,  it  is  more  or 
lefs  of  a  gretnifli  hue  ;  and  if  the  reilitied  fpirit  has 
been  impregnated  with  the  aftringent  matter  of  oak 
ca/lis,  it  affumes  an  inky  colour. 

All  the  tinftures  of  iron  are  no  other  than  real 
folutions  of  the  metal  made  in  acidp,  and  combined 
v^ith  vinous  fpirits.  The  tinfliires  here  direfted  differ 
from  each  other  only  in  f>rcngth,  the  acid  being  the 
fame  in  both.  In  our  former  pharr-.acopoeias,  there 
WS6  a  tindure  from  the  matter  which  remains  after 
the  fublimalion  of  the  martial  flowers;  which,  though 
it  appears  to  be  a  good  one,  is  now  expunged  as  fu- 
perfluous.  Some  have  recommended  dulcified  fpirit 
of  nitre  as  a  menflruum  ;  but  though  this  readily  dlf- 
folves  the  metal,  it  does  not  keep  it  fufpended.  The 
marine  is  the  only  acid  that  can  be  employed  for  this 
purpofe. 

Thefe  tinftures  are  greatly  preferable  to  the  calces 
or  croci  of  iron,  as  being  net  only  moie  fpcedy,  hut 
Hkewife  more  certain  in  tht'ir  operation.  The  latter, 
in  fome  cafes,  pafs  off  through  the  inteftinal  tnbe 
with  little  effe6^  ;  while  the  tinftures  fcarce  ever  fai'. 
From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  either  of  the  tiniJlures 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  in  any  pro- 
per vehicle  ;  though  it  is  feldom  advifahle  to  ex- 
tend th-:  dofe  of  any  tinfturcs  of  iron  fo  far  as  the 
lail  of  thefe  quantities,  efpecially  with  the  tinAure 
in  fpirit  of  fait,  which  is  exceedingly  ftrong  of  the 
iron. 

TinSure  of  foot.     E. 

Take  of  fhining  wood-foot,  one  ounce  ;  afafcetida, 
half  an  ounce  ;  reAified  fpirit  of  wine,  proof-fpi- 
rit,  of  each  half  a  pound.  Digeft  for  fix  days,  and 
l\r;iin. 

The  pioof-fpirit  is  not  liable  to  any  objeflion  here, 
as  giving  a  turbid  tinfture  ;  for  when  foot  is  added, 
whatever  fpirit  be  employed,  the  tinfture  will  not 
prove  tranfparent.  Fuller,  in  his  Pharmacopcria  Do- 
mcftica,  has  a  medicine  under  the  tide  of  hyfienc  tine- 
lure,  fimilar  to  this,  only  with  a  little  myrrh,  which 
is  no  very  material  addition  to  afafatida  and  foot. 
Thefe  medicines  are  found  ferviceable,  not  only  in 
hyfteric  cafes,  but  likewife  in  other  neivous  difordets. 
They  may  be  given  from  a  tea-fpoonful  to  a  ta'Je- 
Jpoonful  twice  a-day. 

This  medicine  has  by  fome  been  thought  ferviceable 
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in  obffruftions  of  the  menfes  ;  but  its  aAivity  may  l'r«r»''- 
be  confidered  as  depending  much  more  on  the  afafoe- '''""'  ^ 
tida  than  on  the  foot.  tion»  ■ 

TinSure  of  galhonum.     Li  . 

Take  of  galbanum,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  two  ounces;       .  .- 
proof-ipirit,  two  pints.     Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat 
for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  tinfture  it  now  for  the  firft  time  introduced 
by  the  London  college,  and  may  be  ufefully  employ- 
ed for  anfwering  feveral  purpofei  in  medicine.  Gal- 
banum is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  fetid  gums  ;  and  '• 
although  lefs  aftive,  yet  much  lefs  difagreeable  than 
afafcetida  :  and  under  the  form  of  tinfture  it  may  be 
fucccfsfuUy  employed  in  cafea  of  flatulence  rnd  hy- 
fteria,  where  its  effefta  are  immediately  required,  par- 
ticularly with  thofe  who  cannot  bear  afafatida. 

Compound  limlure  of  gentian,     L. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  Diced  and  bruifed,  two  ounces;      +4^ 
exterior  dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  one  ounce  ; 
Itifer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked  and  bruifed,  half  an 
oHnce  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints.     Digell   for  eight 
days,  and  llrain. 

Bitter  tinBure,   or  Jlomachic  elixir.     E. 

Take  of  gentian-root,  two  ounces ;  Seville  orr.nge- 
peel,  dried,  one  ounce;  white canella,  half  an  ounce; 
cochineal,  half  a  dram  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  Macerate  for  four  days,  and  ftraiu 
through  paper. 

Thefe  are  very  elegant  fpirituoiis  bitters.  As  the 
preparations  are  defigucd  for  keeping,  lemon-peel,  an 
excellent  ingredient  in  the  watery  bitter  infufioiis, 
has,  on  account  of  the  perilhablenefs  of  its  flatour, 
no  place  in  thefe.  The  aromatics  are  here  a  very 
commodious  ingredient,  as  in  this  fpirituous  nienllruuin 
they  are  free  from  the  inconvenience  with  which  they 
are  attended  in  other  liquors,  of  rendering  them  uii- 
tranfpareiit. 

Elixir  of  guaiacum.     E. 

Take  of  gum-gualaciim,  one  pound  ;  balfam  of  Peru,      447 
three  drams  ;  reftificj  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pounds 
and  a  half.     Digelt  for  ten  d«ys,  and  ftrain. 
This  tinfture  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  agreeing 
in   medical    virtues  with   the  two  following.     It   is, 
however,  lefs  in  ufe ;  but  it   may  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  thofe  cafes  where  an  objeftion  occurs  to 
the  menilruum  ufed  in  forming  the  others. 

7m{iure  of  gum-guaiacum.     L. 

Take  of  gum-guaiacum,  four  ounces  ;  compound  fpi-     448 
nt  of  ammonia,  a  pint  and  a  half.     Digeft  for  three 
days,  and  ftrain. 

Volatile  elixir  of  guaiacum.     E. 

Take  of  gum-guaiacum,  four  ounces;  balfam  of  Pe- 
ru, t«o  drams;  dillilled  oil  of  fufTafras,  half  a  dram; 
vinous  fplric  of  fal  ammoniac,  a  pound  and  an  halt. 
Macerate  for  fix  days  in  a  clofe  vcffel,  and  ftrain. 
In  the  lall   of  thefe   formulx,  the   vinous  fpitit  of 
f.il  ammoniac  is  lefs   acrimonious  tlias  the  menftruum 
direfted  by  the    London  college  ;  and  the   balfam  of 
Peru,  and  diftiUcJ  oil  of  faflafras,  are  ufeful  additions, 
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ira-     by  InrreBfinir  thf  p«rmanfncr  of  ita  operation  as  a 
*"j*     general  ftlmulant,  or  more  particularly  a»  a  diaphore- 

I'OU-      ,. 

tic. 
'  Thcfe  are  very  elegant  and   cffiraoious  tinftures ; 

the  volaiile  fpirit  excclknlly  diflolving  the  gum,  and 
at  the  fame  time  promoting  its  medicinal  virtue.  In 
rheumatic  cafes,  a  tea  or  even  table  fpoonful,  taken 
every  tnoroinsj  and  eveninp;  in  any  convrnient  vehicle, 
particularly  in  milk,  has  proved  of  fingular  fervice. 

TinBure  of  Had  hellebore.     L. 

49  Take  of  black  hellebore  toot,  in  coarfe  powaer,  four 
ounces  ;  cochme«l,  powdered,  two  fcruples;  proof- 
fpiiit,  two  pints.  Digeil  vi\\.\\  a  gentle  heat  for 
eight  days,  and  iliain. 

Tiiiilure  of  melampdd'ium ,  «r  hlai:h  hellebore.     C 

Take  of  black  hellebore  root,  four  ounces  ;  cochineal, 

h3lf  a  dram  ;  proof-fpirit    two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Diijelt  them  too;ciher  for  ei^ht  d^iys,  and  afterwards 

filtrr  the  tiiitime  through  p.iptr. 

Tliif  ii  perhaps  the  betl  prcpiiraiion  of  hellebore, 
when  diligned  for  an  aherative,  the  nientlruum  heie 
employed  extracting  the  whole  of  its  virtues.  It  has 
been  found,  from  experience,  partic\ilavly  fstviceable 
in  uterine  oljftrnftions  ;  in  fanguiiie  cojiHitutions, 
where  chalybeatcs  are  hurtful,  it  has  be*-n  faid  that  it 
fcldom  fails  of  exciting  the  mentlriial  evacuations,  and 
lemoving  tlie  ill  confeqnences  of  their  fiipprcffiou.  So 
jireat,  atTordiuj?  to  fome,  is  the  powtr  of  this  medi- 
cine, thai  wherever,  from  an  ill  conformation  of  the 
p^rts,  or  other  caufts,  t!ie  expeiSed  difchari^e  docs 
not  fucceed  on  the  ufe  of  it,  the  Mood,  as  Dr  Mead 
has  obl'crvcd,  is  fo  forcibly  propelled,  as  to  make  its 
way  through  other  J3a(r;ij,'e8.  A  lea  lYioonful  of  the 
tincture  may  be  taktn  twice  in  a  day  in  warm  water 
or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

The  colie>^'e  of  EJmburgh  had  formerly  a  tinftiiie 
«f  this  root  wiih  wine.  Prool  fpirit  is  undoubtedly 
prclcraLk,  loth  as  a  menilruuni,  and  as  being  better 
fitted  lor  keeping. 

TinSure  of  jalap. 

iro       Take  of  powdered  jalap  root,  eight  ounces  ;  proof- 

fjiirit,  two  p'lits.     DikTell   with   a   gentle  heat  for 

eight  days,  and  ftrain.     /.. 
Take  of  jd:tp,  in  coarfe  powder,  three  onnces;  proof- 

fpirit,  fifteen  ounces.     Digeil  them  for  eight  days, 

and  llriin  the  tinAure.     E. 

Redified  fpirit  of  wine  was  formerly  ordered  for 
the  preparation  of  this  tinfture  ;  but  rcftified  fpirit 
dllTolving  little  more  than  the  pure  refinous  parts  of 
tiw  j;ilap,  rendered  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  fomtwhat 
lif*  commo  iious  than  thit  of  th;  tincture  prepared 
with  prooffpirit.  Moll  of  the  tint^ures  made  in  rec- 
tified fpirit,  diluted  with  witer,  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  ta- 
kinij.  form  a  turbid  white  mixture.  Many  of  them 
are  fafely  taken  in  this  form,  without  any  further  ad- 
dition :  but  the  cathattic  ones  arc  never  to  be  ventu- 
red on  without  an  a  'mixture  of  fjrup  or  mucilage  to 
keep  the  reliii  united  with  the  liquor  ;  for  if  it  fepa- 
rates  in  its  pure  undivided  llalc^  it  never  f»iU  10  pro- 
duce violent  gripes. 
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Some  have  preferred  to  the  tinfturcB  of  jalap,  a|^[_^'^J^ 
folution  in  fpirit  of  wine  of  a  known  quantity  of  thej;"^''^.. 
refm  extraAcd  from  the  root  ;  and  obferve,  that  this  a,,,,,, 
folution  is  more  certsin  in  ftrength  than  any  tinfture  — y— 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  root  direAly.  For,  as 
the  purg.<tive  virtue  of  jnlap  refides  in  its  rcfin,  and  aa 
all  jalap  appears  from  experiment  not  to  be  equally 
refmouB,  feme  forts  yielding  five,  and  others  not 
three,  ounces  of  rcfin  from  fixteen  j  it  follows,  that 
although  the  root  be  always  taken  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion to  the  menftruum,  and  the  menftruum  ahvayf 
exadly  of  the  f<me  Itrength,  it  may,  neverthelefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  jalap,  be 
impregnated  with  different  quantities  of  rcfin,  and 
confeqiiently  prove  different  in  degree  of  efficacy. 
Though  this  objcrtion  againft  the  tinAarc  does  not 
reach  fo  far  as  fome  fcem  to  fuppofe,  it  certainly  be- 
hoves the  apothecary  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of 
the  rnot.  The  inferior  forts  may  be  etrployed  for 
making  refin  of  j  lap,  which  they  yield  in  as  great 
perfcdion,  though  not  in  fo  large  quantity,  as  the 
bed.  Ni-Hinianu  thinks  even  the  worm-eaten  jalap  aj 
good  for  that  purpofe  a»  any  other. 

TinSiire  of  gum-hino.     E. 

Tnke  of  gumkino,  two  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  a  pound 

and  an  half.     Digeil  eight  days,  and  llrain. 

The  fubilance  caWtiAgumilno  feenis  to  be  really  a 
gum-rtfin  ;  011  which  account  proof-lpint  is  the  mo'l 
proper  menftruum.  This  preparation  n^ult  therefore 
polii-fs  the  virtues  of  the  fubftiince  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  bell  forms  under  which  it  can  be  exhibited 
in  obftinate  dinrrhieas,  and  in  cafes  of  lienteria  :  but 
in  hemorrb?gies,  it  is  in  general  proper  to  exhibit  it 
either  in  fubilance  or  difluled  ;  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinkii  g  that  the  want  of  this  tinduie  is  an  omiflioa 
in  the  London  piiarmacopotia. 

Compound  tinSure  of  luvendtr.      L. 

Take  of  fpirit  of  lavender,  three  pints  ;  rofemary, 
one  pint  ;  trnnamon  bruifed,  nutmegs  bruile  !,  of 
tsch  halt  an  ounce  ;  red  fiunders,  one  ounce.  D>» 
gtll  foi  ttn  (lays,  and  drain. 

Compfund fpirit  of  lavender.     E. 

Take  of  fimple  fpirit  of  lavender,  three  pounds;  fimple 

fpiiit    of    rofemary,    one    pound  ;    cinnamon,    one 

ounce  ;  cloves,  two  dr  .ms  ;  nutmeg,  halt  an  ounce; 

red  faundtrs,  three   drams.     Macerate   feven  days, 

•and  llrain. 

Thtfe  two  compofitions  ilthough  varying  a  little 
from  e:ich  other,  both  with  refpett  to  their  ingre- 
dients and  names,  my  yet  be  toniidered  :.s  precifely 
the  fame.  Although  the  Lon-ion  college,  in  the  pre- 
fent  edition  of  tlieir  pharmacop rep,  h-ve  made  many 
uftful  rllerations  with  iefpe;t  to  uame^,  yet  the  pro- 
priety of  the  change  here  adopted  may  perhnps  be 
doubted  :  For  it  cannot  with  julllee  be  rtylcd  a  tinc- 
ture of  lavender,  \i  hen  the  dillilled  fpirit  of  that 
plant  Is  employed  only  as  a  mcnllruurn.  If,  there- 
fore, it  fecme  1  neoeliary  to  refer  it  to  the  head  of 
tinctures,  it  ought  to  have  been  denominated  from 
the  cinnamon  or  nutmegs  ;  but  fince  the  aftivity  of 
this  article  viry  much  I'epcnds  on  the  fpirit  of  la- 
j  1.  veneer. 
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vender,  tlie  old  name  is  in  our  opinion  juftty  preferable 
to  the  new  one. 

The  red  faunder;  is  of  no  farther  life  in  ihefe  com- 
politioni  than  as  a  colouring  ingredient.  If  a  yel- 
low fpirit  was  liked,  the  yellow  fiiiinders  would  be  an 
excellent  article,  as  it  not  only  comraunicates  a  fine 
colour,  l)Ut  likewifc  a  confiderable  fliare  of  medicinal 
virtue.  A  fpirit  dillilUd  from  the  flowers  of  lavender 
End  fa;ifc,  in  due  propoiti;)n,  and  dij<cfltd  in  tlie  cold 
for  a  little  time  with  fome  cinnamon,  nutracga,  and 
yellow  faunders,  proves'  a  very  elegant  and  grateful 
one.  Where  cffential  oils  aie  employed,  particular 
care  mutl  be  had  in  the  choice  of  them  ;  for  on  their 
goodncfs  that  of  the  medicine  depends.  The  dige- 
ilion  of  the  fpirit  with  the  fpices,  &c.  Ihould  be  per- 
formed without  heat,  othtrwife  the  fiivour  of  the  me- 
dicine will  be  inj'ircd.  Thefe  fpirita  are  grateful  t,e- 
viving  cor.'.ials  :  though  confi  !erably  more  fimple,  tliey 
are  not  Itfs  clcjjaiit  or  valuai)le  tlian  many  other  msire 
elaborate  preparations.  This  meditinc  haa  long  been 
held  in  great  eftecm,  under  the  name  of  Palfy  thopsy 
ia  all  kinds  of  languors,  weakncfs  of  the  nerves,  and 
tlecays  of  r.ge.  It  may  be  conveniently  taken  on  fu- 
gar,  from  ten  to  eighty  oi  a  hundred  drops. 

TinSure  of  mufk.     E. 

Take  of  mufk,  two  drama ;  rcflified  fpirit  of  wine, 
one  i>nimJ.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 
Re<ftifi.'d  fpirit  is  the  moft  complete  menflruum  for 
mufl<  ;  tut  in  this  form  it  is  often  impoflible  to 
give  fuch  a  (;uintilv  of  the  muflc  as  is  neceffary  for  our 
purpofe  ;  pid  ht-nce  this  article  is  more  fretjuently 
employed  under  the  form  of  julep  or  bolus. 

■    Tlnflure  of  myrrh. 

Take  of  iryrrh,  bruifcd,  three    ounces;  proof-fpitit, 

a  pint  and  <-n  half;  reftificd  fpu-it  of  wme,  half  a 

pint.     Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight  day8,'and 

flrain.     L. 
Take  of  myrrh,  three  ounces;  proof  fpirit,  two  pounds 

and  a  half.      Aflei  di^jtilion  for  ten  days,  flrain  oiT 

the  lindure.     E. 

The  pharmaceutical  writers  in  general  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  no  good  tinfture  cen  l,e  drawn  from 
myrrh  by  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  without  the  tifTiftance 
of  fixed  olkaline  falls.  But  it  appears  from  proper 
experiments,  that  thefc  falts  only  heighten  the  colour 
of  the  tincture,  without  enabling  the  nienflruum  to 
cUfTolve  any  more  th?.n  it  would  by  iifelf.  RcAilicd 
fpirit  extraclf,  without  any  addition,  all  that  part  of 
the  myrrh  in  which  its  petuliar  fmrll  and  tifle  rclide, 
viz.  the  refill  :  and  prooffpirit  ditlblves  almoft  the 
whole  of  the  drug,  except  its  imjiuritics :  hence  the 
combinution  of  thtfe  two  direftcd  by  the  London 
coUeict  is  perhaps  preferable  to  cither  by  itftlf. 

Tinfture  of  myrrh  is  recommended  internally  for 
warming  the  halit,  attenuating  vifeid  juices,  flrength- 
ening  the  folidp,  opening  obllnictions,  particularly 
tliofe  of  the  utcriue  vcffcls,  and  refilling  putrefaJtiou. 
Boerhaave  gieatly  efteems  it  in  all  languid  cafes  pro- 
ceeding from  fimple  inadivity ;  in  thofc  female  dif- 
orders  which  are  uccafioned  hy  an  aqueous,  mucous, 
Qugglfh  iniiifpofhion  of  the  humours,  and  a  relaxation 
of  the  veffels;  in  the  fluor  slyus,  and  all  diftafes  ari- 
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fing  from  a  like  caufe.     The  dofe  is  from  fiftten  drops  Prcpira- 
to  forty  or   more.     The   medicihe   may    doubtlefs  i.e  ",""'  »"d 
given  in   thefe  cafes  to  advant.ige  ;  though   with  us, ':"'"'"''■ 
it    is   more   commonly   ufed   externally   for  cleanfing      "  ' 
foul  ulcers  and  promoting  the  exfoliation  of  carious 
bones. 

TwBurt  of  opium.     L. 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  ten  diams  ; 
proof-fpirit,  one  pint.  Digell  for  ten  dayr-,  and 
fl.ain. 

TinHuri  of  opium,  commonly  called  /ijuiri  /auJanmn.    E. 

Take  of  opium,  two  ounce* ;  fpirituous  cinnamou- 
water,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Digeft  four  days, 
and  ftrain  off  the  li.:cture. 

Thefe  are  "cry  elegant  liquid  opiates,  the  mcnttruum 
in  the  laft  diffolvcs  ne.iily  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
opium,  aad  efFcftually  covers  its  ill  flavour.  It  were 
to  be  wiflicd  that  the  fliops  were  furiiifled  with  a  li- 
quid opiate,  in  which  the  proportion  of  menflruum 
was  Hill  much  larger,  fa  as  to  admit  of  the  dofe  be- 
ing determined  by  weight  or  meafurc  ;  the  method 
by  drops  fecming  too  prcc.^.rlrus  for  a  medicine  of  fo 
powerful  a  kind.  The  followinj  preparation  is  con- 
trived with  this  view. 

Take  of  thebaic  extraft,  halt  a  dram  ;  highly  refti- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  called  ahohol,  ten  ounces;  fimple 
cinnamon-water,  twenty  ounces.  Digeft  them  to- 
gether until  the  opium  be  diflolved,  and  then  filter. 
the  fohition  through  paper. 

This  preparation  h  apprehended  to  be  free  from  all 
the  inconveniences  attending  the  common  opiate  tine-, 
lures.  The  menflruum  diffolves  the  whole  of  the  opi- 
um except  the  impurities,  and  confcque.itly  the  tinc- 
ture is  not  liable  to  any  uncertainty  in  point  of 
flrength.  The  doft  may  be  aficrlained  to  the  greateft 
cxa6tnefs  ;  one  gt?.in  of  opium  ia  contained  in  one. 
ounce  by  meafure,  which  is  equal  nearly  to  fevcn  dran' 
by  weight.  Neither  the  tindures  in  wine  nor  proof, 
fpirit  are  fo  well  adapted  for  keeping  as  could  Ic 
wiflicd  :  in  long  Handing,  a  part  of  the  opium  is  gra 
dually  thrown  off  from  both,  and  confcquenlly  the 
tinctures  become  gradually  weaker:  the  part  wh  eh 
thus  feparates,  amounts  fometimes,  it  is  faid,  to  near 
one-fourth  of  the  quantity  of  opium  at  firll  diffolved  : 
it  floats  on  the  furtacc  of  the  vinous  tinfture,  and  in 
the  fpirituous  finks  to  the  bottom.  In  the  prepara- 
tion here  recommended,  it  has  not  been  obfcrvcd  that 
any  feparation  happens. 

Inftcjd  of  ihe  cinnamon-water,  pure  water  may  be 
employed  in  the  mixture  :  and  where  aromatic  addi- 
tions are  wanted,  eithci  with  a  medicinal  intention  or 
for  covering  the  ill  fmell  of  the  opium,  any  proper 
tinfture  or  diftilled  water  may  be  extcmpornneoufly 
joined.  Saffron,  an  addition  once  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  college,  has  been  conlidered  as  a  corrector 
of  opium  ;  but  the  qualities  it  was  fuppofed  to  correft 
are  merely  imaginary  ;  nor  indeed  can  that  article  be 
of  much  importance  with  any  intention  iu  the  fmall 
quantity  that  enters  a  dofe  of  the  tliiAure  ;  a  grain  of 
opium  being  accompanied  with  only  half  a  grain  of 
fafFron. 

A  jireparation  in  fome  refpeits  fimilar  to  tbat  here 
recommended    was   introduced    into  the    Edinburgb 
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pharmacopoeia  publifhed  in  1774,  under  the  title  of 
tinflura  mecomi.  Each  ounce  of  this  tinfture  con- 
tained four  grains  of  opium  ;  and  it  wan  propofed  that 
the  dofes  of  it  fliould  be  raeafured,  not  by  drops,  but 
by  weight:  but  as  mociern  pliyficians  are  much  more 
boU  in  givinjj  opium  than  thtir  predeceflcrs,  fuch  a 
fcrapulous  accuracy  in  the  dofe  is  not  thought  at  all 
nectflary  ;  and  it  is  not  proballe  that  any  dangerous 
confequence  w'lt  ever  arife,  merely  Irom  a  difference  in 
the  iize  of  drops.  This,  however,  miglit  he  the  cafe, 
where  the  thebaic  tinfture  Is  by  accident  taken  for  the 
tinfture  of  meconium.  Tu  fuch  mlftakes,  however, 
it  was  feared  that  the  analogy  of  the  ni ticks,  as  well 
as  the  camion  neceffary  with  refpeA  to  both,  might 
lead  ;  and  it  was  on  many  accounts  fafVv  to  have  Init 
one  liquid  laudanum  only.  It  is,  however,  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  liquid  laudanum  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  colleges,  which  by  tlie  former  is 
now  llyled  tin^ura  opU,  by  the  latter  linilura  iheLiica, 
(hould  differ  fo  much  from  each  other  in  point  of 
ftrength. 

Camphorated  tinBure  of  opium.     L. 

^rg  Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  flowers  of  benzoin,  each 
one  dram  ;  camphor,  two  fcruples  ;  effcniial  oil  of 
anifeed,  one  dram  ;  proof-fpiiit,  two  pints.  Digell 
for  three  days. 

Paregoric  elixir.     E. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  Englilh  faffron,  each 
three  drams;  opium,  two  drams;  efTentlal  oil  of 
anifeeda,  half  a  dram  ;  vinous  fpirit  of  (al  ammo- 
niac, fixteen  ounces.  Digell  for  four  days  in  aclofe 
veffel,  and  ftrain. 

Thefe  two,  though  differing  not  merely  in  name, 
may  yet  be  confiJered  as  agreeing  very  nearly  in  their 
nature. 

The  mod  material  differences  in  the  lad  formula 
from  the  firft  are  the  fubllitution  of  the  vinous  fpirit 
of  fal  aramiiiiiac  for  the  proof-fpirit,  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  opium;  the  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
is  not  only,  perhaps,  a  more  powerful  menftruum,  but 
in  moft  inllances  coincides  with  the  virtues  of  the  pre- 
paration ;  but  as  the  opium  is  the  ingredient  on  which 
we  place  the  principal  dependence,  fo  its  proportion 
is  inoreafed,  in  «rder  that  we  may  give  it  in  fiich  a 
dofe  as  that  the  acrimony  of  the  meriltruum  fliall  not 
prove  hurtful  to  the  Itoir.ach. 

The  London  formiJa  is  taken  from  Le  Mort,  with 
the  omiflion  of  three  unncceffary  ingredients,  hoiicy, 
liquorice,  and  alkaline  fait.  It  was  org  ndly  called 
tlixir  ajihmalkuri,  which  name  it  does  not  ill  dcfcrve. 
It  contributes  to  allay  the  tickling  which  provo'vcs  fic- 
quent  coughing  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  is  fuppoh'd  to 
open  thf  bread,  and  give  greater  liberty  of  breathing  : 
the  opium  procures  (.13  it  does  ly  itfclf)  a  temporary 
relief  from  the  fymptoms  ;  while  the  other  ingredients 
tend  to  remove  the  caufe,  and  prevent  their  return. 
It  is  given  to  children  againfl  the  chineough,  S:c.  from 
five  drops  to  twenty  ;  to  adults,  from  twtnry  to  an 
hnndrc  !.  In  the  London  formul.i,  half  an  ounce  by 
nuafur.;  contains  ab->ut  a  grain  of  opium  ;  but  in  the 
Edinburgh  formula  the  proportion  of  opium  is  larger. 
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Tinaure  of  rhulurb.  Prepara- 

tiovi  an'l 

Take  of  rhubarb,  fliced,  two  ounces ;  lelTer  cardamom  C>nip(,fi. 

feeds,  hufl<ed  and   bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  faffron,"^"'- 

two   drams  ;    proof  fpirit,  two  piuts.      Digell  for 

eight  days,  and  llrain.     L. 
Take  of  rhubarb,  three  ounces  ;  leffcr  cardamom  feeds, 

half  an  ounce  ;  proof-fpirit  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Digell  for  feven  days,  and  llrain.     £. 
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Compound  tlnSure  vf  rhubarb.      L.. 

Take  of  rhubarb  fliced,  two  ounces  ;  ginger  powder- 
ed, faffron,  each  two  drams  ;  liquorice-root,  bruifed, 
half  an  ounce;  dlftiUed  water,  one  pint;  proof- 
fpirit,  tvrelve  ounces.  Digell  for  fourteen  days,  and 
ftrain. 

B liter  Imclure  of  rhubarb.    E. 

Take  of  rhubarb  two  ounces  ;  gentian-root,  half  an 
ounce ;  Virginian  fnakt-rowt,  one  dram  ;  proot  fpi- 
rit, two  pounds  and  a  h  It.  Digell  for  feven  days, 
and  then  llrain  the  tiniture. 

Stueet  llnSure  of  rhubarb.      E. 

It  is  made  by  adding  to  two  oounds  an!  a  half  of  the 

drained  tindlure  of  rhubarb,  four  ounces  of  fugar- 

candy. 

The  lad  of  thefe  preparations  is  improved  from 
the  former  editions.  Two  ounces  of  liquorice  and 
one  of  raifins  are  fupplied,  by  aniiicreafc  of  the  fugar- 
cant!y. 

All  the  foregoing  tinftures  of  rhubarb  are  dcfigned 
as  ftomachics  and  corroborants,  as  well  as  pur:;ativeD : 
fpirituous  liquors  excellently  extracl  thole  parts  of  the 
rhubarb  in  which  the  two  firll  qualities  refide,  and  the 
additional  ingiedients  confidcrably  promote  their  cfii- 
cacy.  In  weaknefsof  the  domach,  indigeltion,  laxity  of 
the  intedines,  diarrhoeas,  colic,  and  other  fimilar  com- 
plaints, thefe  medicines  are  frequently  of  great  fervice  : 
the  fccond  is  alfo,  in  many  cafes,  an  ufeful  addition  to 
the  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  cure  of  intermiltcnts,  parti- 
larly  in  cacheAic  habits,  where  the  vifcera  are  obllruft- 
ed  ;  with  thefe  intentions,  a  fpoonful  or  two  may  be 
taken  for  a  dofe,  and  occafionally  repeated. 

Elixir  of  aloes  and  rhubarb,    commonly  called  facred 
elixir.      E. 

Take   of  rhubarb,  cut- fmall,  ten   drams;   focotorine      ^S*j 
;doc»,  in  powder,  fix  dramu  ;  leffer  cardamom  feeds, 
half  an  ounce  ;   proof-fpirit,  two  pjunds  and  a  half. 
Diged  for  Icveu  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  elixir. 
This  preparation  is  very  mucii  employed  a  a  warm- 
ing cordial   purge,  and   for  the   general  purpofes  of 
aloetics  ;  v.ith  which,  however,  it  combines  the  me- 
dical properties  of  rhubarb. 

Compound  lliiBure  offavln.     L. 

Take  of  extrnit  of  favin,  one  oitnce  ;  tiiitlure  of  sailor,      459 
one  pint ;  myrrh,  half  a  pmt.     Diged  till  the  tx- 
traCt  of  favin  he  diffclved,  and  then  drain. 
Thir  prepar-,tif'n   hvl  a  pl.ce  in  tie  bd   e.lilion  of 

O'lr   phirmacupccia,   under  the  titlj  of  EiiK:r  irjrrhit 

compnfititm. 
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Viefan-         Thi'if  prej>antion  is  improved  from  one  dcfcrlbeJ  in 

tjors  and     fQ^j   former   difpcnfaries    under   the   name   of  uterine 
CnmioQ.        ..    .         -     .  ',.    .  ,  .  ... 

tiom  c'lxir.     It  IS  a  medicine  ot  great  impnrtance  m  uterine 

^  obllruC^ions,  anr!  In   hypochonitriacal  cafes  ;  though, 

ponTiI'ly,  mears  mi.  ht  he  contrived  of  fupcridding  more 
efTfclii.ily  tlie  virtues  of  favln  to  a  tinfture  of  myrrh 
anj  tailor.  It  may  he  given  from  five  drops  to  twen- 
ty or  thirty,  or  more,  in  penny rojal  water,  or  any 
other  fuitable  vehicle. 

Tinfiure  of /quill.      L. 

460  Take  of  fqtiiUs,  frefh  dried,  four  ounces  ;  prnoffpirit, 

two  pints.     Digill  for  eiyht  ddys,  and  pour  off  the 

liquor 

For  extraftin.;  the  virtues  of  fqu'lls,  the  menftruum 
which  has  hitherto  been  almoft  foltly  employed  is  vi- 
negar.  There  are,  however,  cafes  in  which  ardent 
fpirit  may  be  more  proper;  and  by  the  meiidruum  here 
dirccTed  its  viitucs  arc  fully  extrafted.  Hence  it  is 
with  propriety  that  t  jt  London  college  have  introdu- 
ced this  form,  as  well  as  the  vineg  ir  and  oxymel.  But, 
in  tjeneral,  the  purpofea  to  be  anfwered  by  fquills  may 
be  betttr  obtai'ud  by  employing  it  in  fubflaiice  than 
in  any  other  form. 

jlnlifhth'Jtcal  t'waurt.     E. 

461  Take  of  fujfar  of  lend,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  vitriol  of 

iron,  one  ounce  ;  rcftltied  fpii  it  of  wine,  one  pound. 

Let  a  tincture  be  extracted  without  heat. 

The  rtduclnj^  o?  the  (■A^sfeparau/y  into  powder,  and 
performing  the  digeftion  tuilhnul  btat,  are  viry  necef- 
fary  circuraHancea :  far  if  the  ingredients  be  attempted 
to  lie  pulverized  together,  they  will  grow  loft  and  al- 
moft liqiii  1 ;  and  if  heat  be  ufcd,  fcarce  any  tincture 
will  be  o'.itaincd. 

This  tincture  is  fomctimes  given  in  dofej  of  twenty 
cr  thirty  drops  for  redtainiTig  iirmoderste  fecretions, 
particularly  the  colliquative  fweats  attending  heftic  fe- 
vers and  phthilical  diforders;  whence  the  name  fln//- 
phthijical  tincture.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  medicine  of 
great  effi  acy  in  thefe  cafes,  but  too  dangerous  to  be 
ra{hly  ventured  on.  Some  have  fiippofed  that  It  does 
not  contain  any  of  the  fiigar  of  lead  ;  but  experiments 
made  for  that  purpofe  have  (hown  the  contrary. 

We  muft,  however,  confider  the  above  preparation 
as  unftientific.  Botli  the  acetous  and  vitiiolic  acid 
have  a  greater  attraction  for  iron  than  for  lead  :  and 
though  the  vitriolic  Le  capable  of  dif^haigini;  t!ie  ace- 
tous acid,  yet  it  n  akes  not  only  in  its  entire  ftate  alefs 
perfcft  union  with  lead  than  the  a.etous  acid,  but  it 
is  now  alfo  combined  with  iron,  for  which  it  ha«  a 
greater  attraftion,  and  c-.n  therefore  only  aft  on  the 
fait  of  lead  in  proportion  as  it  is  fuperabundaiit  in  the 
fait  of  copperas  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  vitriolic  dif- 
engages  the  acetous  acid  from  the  lead,  the  laft,  in  i:t 
turn,  will  attach  itfelf  to  the  iron.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  d.fficult  to  afcertain  the  precife  nr.ture  of  this  prepa- 
ration ;  it  feems  alw.iys,  however,  to  contain  a  qunnti- 
ty  of  lead  in  a  fdine  Itate.  fullicient  to  expunge  it 
from  pru:lent  praftice  :  or,  at  leaft,  il  in  thefe  cafes  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  emploved,  lead  be  thouirlit 
itecefFary,  the  fait  of  lead  ii.ay  with  more  fafety  and  ad- 
vantage be  given  in  its  folic!  Hate,  panicularly  when 
ccmbined  with  opium  :  and  ii  is  probably  on  this  ac> 
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count  that  the  prefent  formula  hat  now  no  place  in  tiic  Prepart- 

Loudoa  pharmacopoeia.  "  ""»  *'"' 


TinSure  offenna.      L. 


Compofi- 

lioiiv. 


Tike  of  fenna,   one  pound  ;  caraway  feeds,  bruifed,      46a 
one  ounce  and  an  half;  leffer  cardamomfeedi,  huflt- 
ed  and  bruifed,  half  an  oun.  c  ;  rtifitig,  floned,   fix* 
teen  ounces;  proof  fpirit,  one  gallon.     Digell  for 
fourteen  days,  and  Itrain. 

Compound  t'mSure  of  feana,  commonly  railed  EFixir  of 
health.      E. 

Tske  offenna  leaves,  two  ounces;  jalap  root,  one  ounce; 
coriander  feeds,   half  an   ounce  ;    pioof  fpirit,  two 
pounds   and  a  half.     Digeft  for  fcven  days,  and  to 
the  ftrained  liquor  add  four  ounces  of  fiiijarcandy. 
Both  tbefe  tinctures  arc  ufeful  carminatives  and  ca» 
thfrticj,  efpecir-lly  to  thofe  who  h.-ivc  accullomed  them- 
felves  to  the  ufe  of  fpirltuous  liquors;  thiy  oftentimes 
relieve  flitultnt  complainto  and  colics,  where  the  com- 
mon cordials  have   little  ctfeCt  :   tlie  dofe  is  from    one 
to  two  ounces.    Several  preparations  of  tliis  kind  have 
been  offered  to  the  public  under   the  name  of  Dujfft 
elixir:  the  two  above  are  equal  to  any,  and  fuperior  to 
moft  of  them.      The  lad  in  particular  i^  a  very  ufefiil 
addition  to  the  caltor  oil,  in  order  to  take  off  its  maw- 
kiih  tade  :   and  as   coinciding  with   the  virtues  of  the 
oil,   it  is  therefore    much  preferable  to  brandy,   fhrub, 
and  fuch  like  liquorf:,  which  otherwife  are  often  found 
ncceffary  to  make  the  oil  fit  on  the  (tomach. 

TinSure  offnale  root. 

Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root,   three  ounce* ;  proof-      .g«  , 

fpirit, two  pints.  Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. /.. 
Take  of  Virginian  foake-root,  t»o  ounces ;  cochineal, 
one  dram  ;  proof- fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Di- 
geft in  a  gentle  heat  for  four  days,  and  then  llraia 
the  tindture.     .£. 

The  tincture  ol  fnake-root  was  in  a  former  phar- 
macopoeia directed  to  be  prepared  with  the  tincture  of  ^ 
fait  of  tartar,  which  being  now  expunged,  it  was  pro* 
pofed  to  the  college  to  employ  redlified  fpirit  ;  but  ai 
the  heat  of  this  Ipirit  prevents  the  meiiicine  from  be- 
ing taken  in  fu  large  a  dofe  as  it  might  otherwife  he, 
a  weaker  fpint  was  chofen.  The  tini^ure  made  in  thitf 
nienrtruum,  which  extracts  the  whole  virtues  of  the  ; 

root,  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  fpooiiful  or 
more  every  five  or  fix  hours  ;  and  to  this  extent  it  of- 
ten operates  as  an  ufeful  diaphoretic. 

TinBure  of  valerian.     L>. 

Take  of  the  root  of  wild  valerian,   in  coatfe  powder,      a^m 
four  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,   two  pints.     Digeft  with 
a  gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  (train. 
The   valerian   root  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  pretty 
fine  powder,   otherwife  the  fpirit  will  not  fufficiently 
extract  its  virtues.    Tlie  tinfture  proves  of  a  deep  co- 
lour,  and  confiderably  ftron^;  of  the  valerian  ;  though 
it  has  not  been  found  to  anfwcr  fo  well  in  the  cure  of 
epileptic  diforders  as  the  root  in  fubllance,  exhiliited 
in  the  form  of  powder,   or  bolus.     The  dofe  of  the 
tincture  is,  from  half  a  fpoonful  tO  afpoonful  or  more, 
two  or  tliree  tunei>  a-day. 

Volatilt 
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Volatile  linBure  of  vahrian. 

Take  of  t>ip  root  of  wild  vsle rian,  four  ounces  ;  com- 

pound  fpin't  of  ammonia,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  eight 
"~^  clays,  and  ftrain.     /.. 

4"i       Take  of  wild  valerian  ront,  two  ounces ;  vinous  fpirit 

offal  ammoniac,  one  pound.    Macerate  for  fix  days 

in  a  clofe  veffcl,  and  ftrain.    E. 

Both  the  compound  and  vinous  fpirit  of  fil  ammo- 
Biac  are  here  excellent  menftrua,  and  at  the  fame  time 
confiderably  promote  the  virtues  of  the  valerian,  which 
in  fomc  cafes  wants  an  aflil\ance  of  this  kind.  The 
dofe  may  be  a  tea  fpoonful  or  ivro. 

71n3urt  0/  verairvm,  or  vvike  htJlehore.    E. 

^55  Take  of  white  hellebore  root,  eight  ounces  ;  proof- 
fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digeft  them  toge- 
ther for  ten  day»,  aaJ  filter  the  tinfture  through 
paper. 

This  tinflnre  Is  fometimes  ufed  foracuating  cathar- 
tics, &c.  and  as  an  emetic  in  apopleftic  and  maniacal 
diforders.  It  may  likcwife  be  fo  managed  as  to  prove 
•  poweiful  alterative  and  deobflrnent  in  cafes  where 
milder  remedies  have  little  efFeft.  But  a  great  deal  of 
caution  is  requifite  in  its  ufe  :  the  dofe,  at  firft,  ought 
to  be  only  a  few  drops  ;  if  conCderable,  it  proves  vio- 
lently emetic  or  cathartic. 

Add  e/iieir  of  vitriol.     E. 

jgy       Take  of  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pounds  ;  drop  in- 
to it  by  little  and  little  fix  ounces  of  vitriolic  acid ; 
digelt  the  mixture  A'ith  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  clofe 
veffcl  for  three  days,  and  then  add  of  cinnamon,  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  ginger,  one  ounce.    Digefl  again 
iii  a  clofe  veffel  for  fix  days,  and  then  filter  the  tinc- 
ture throuoh  paper  placed  in  a  glafs  funnel. 
The  intention  in  thisprocef?  is,  to  obtain  a  tinfture 
of  aromatic  vegetables,  in   fpirit  of  wine,  combined 
with  a  confiderable  proportion  of  virriolic  acid.  When 
the  tinfture  is  firft  drawn  with  vinous   fpirit,  and  the 
■cid  added  afterwards,  the  acid  piccipitates  great  part 
«f  what  the  fpirit  ha  1    before  taken  up:  and  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with  the  fpirit  im- 
mediately before  the  extratfion,  it  prevents  the  diffo- 
lution  of  all   that  it  would    have  precipitated   by  the 
former  way  of  treatment  :   by  previoufly  uniting  the 
acid  and  the  vinous  fpirit  together  by  digelUon,  the 
inconvenience  is  fomewhat  leflcned. 

This  is  a  valuable  medicine  in  weaknefs  and  relaxa- 
tions of  the  llomach  and  decays  of  conftitution,  par- 
ticularly in  ihofc  which  proceed  from  irregularities, 
which  are  accompanied  with  flow  febrile  fyraptoma, 
or  which  follow  the  fiipprtflion  of  intermittents.  It 
frequently  fucietJs  after  Kittirra  and  aromatics  by 
themfelvct  had  availed  nothing  ;  and  indeed  great 
part  of  it3  virtues  depend  on  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  which, 
barely  diluted  with  water,  has,  in  thofe  cafes  where 
the  ftomach  could  bear  the  acidity,  produced  bappy 
cffefts. 

Fuller  relates  (In  his  Medicina  GymnaJ'ua)  that  he 
was  recovered  L  y  Mynficht's  elixir,  from  an  extreme 
decay  of  coullitution,  and  continual  tttchlngs  to  vo- 
mit.  It  it.ay  be  giv<n  fiom  10  to  ^o  or  40  drops  or 
nore,  according  to  the  quantity  of  acid,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  at  fuch  tioic*  as  the  llomach  i»  moft 
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empty.     It  Is  very  ufefuUy  conjoined  with  the  bark,''''er»"a- 
both  as  covering  iu  difigreeable  tafte  and  coinciding ^.^^ ^gl ' 
with  its  virtues.  ti'.ns 

Sweet  efntir  of  vitriol.     E.  " 

This  is  made  of  the  fame  aromatics,  and  in  the  fame      4^8 
manner  as   the  aromatic   tindure  ;  except  that,  in 
place  of  the  vinous,  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  is 
employed. 

This  is  ilefiirnrd  for  perfons  whofe  ftoroachs  are  too 
weak  to  bear  the  foregoing  acid  elixir  ;  to  the  tafte,  it 
is  gratefully  aromatic,  without  any  perceptible  acidity. 
'ITjt  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  here  direfted,  occaCona 
little  or  no  precipitation  on  adding  it  to  the  tinfture. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  was  formerly  In  great  efteem 
under  the  title  of  Figani's  volalile  efixir  of  vitriol ;  the 
eompofition  of  which  was  firft  communicated  to  the 
public  in  the  Pharmacopceia  reformata.  It  is  prepared 
by  digefting  fome  volatile  fpirlts  of  vitriol  upon  B  fmall 
quantity  of  mint  leaves  curioufly  dried,  till  the  liquor 
has  acquired  a  Cne  green  colour.  If  the  fpirit,  ss  it 
frequently  does,  partakes  too  much  of  the  ?.cid,  this 
colour  will  not  fuccccd  :  In  fi;ch  cafe,  it  (hould  be  rec- 
tified from  a  little  fixed  alkaline  fait. 

Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine.      E. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  ounce  ;  reftlfied  fpirit  of  wine,      A^n 
one  pound.     Mix  them  together,  that  the  camphor 
may    be   dlffolved.      It   may  alfo   be  ,made  with  a 
double,  triple,  &c.  proportion  of  camphor. 
This   folution   of  camphor  is  employed   chiefly  for 
external  ufes,  againtl  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic  numb- 
neffes,  inflammations,  for  difcufling  tumours,  prevent- 
ing gangrenes,  or  reftraining  their  progrefs.      It  is  too 
pungent  to  be  exhibited  internally,  even  when  diluted, 
nor  does  the  dilution  fucceed  well ;  for  on  the  admix- 
ture of  aqueous  liquors,   the  camphor  gradually  ftps- 
rates  and  runs  together  into  little  malTes. 

Hoffman,  Rothen,  and  others,  mention  a  camphora- 
ted fpirit  not  fubjeft  to  this  inconrtenlence.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  grinding  the  camphor  with  fomewhat  more 
than  an  equal  weight  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  then  adding 
a  proper  quantity  of  proof-fplrit,  and  drawing  off  one 
half  of  it  by  dlltillation.  This  fpirit  was  propofeJ  to 
be  received  into  our  pharmacopoeias,  unJer  the  title  of 
Spiritus  camphor je  tariari^uUus.  But  on  tnal,  it  did  not 
anfwer  expectation  :  fome  of  the  camphor  rifes  with 
the  fpirit  In  diftlllaiion,  though  but  a  fmall  quantity  ; 
whence,  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  water,  it  does 
not  fenfibly  render  it  turbid  ;  but  in  a  proper  quanti- 
ty, it  exhibits  the  fame  appearance  as  the  more  com- 
mon camphorated  fpirit :  it  did  not  apj-iear,  that  fplnt 
dlllllled  from  camphor,  with  or  without  the  alkaline 
fah,  difi"ered  at  all  in  this  refpeif. 

The  moil  convenient  method  of  uniting  camphor 
with  aqueous  l.quors,  for  internal  ufe,  feems  to  be  by 
the  mediation  of  almonds,  or  of  mucilages  ;  triturated 
with  thefe,  It  readily  mingles  with  water  into  the  form 
of  an  cmulljon,  at  the  fame  time  that  its  pungency  is 
confiderably  abated.  It  m.iy  alfo  be  commodioufly  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  an  oily  draught,  exprctfeJ  oils 
totally  dlfT'lving  it. 

The  anodyne  /inimf n/, commonly  Ci^tA.  Anodyne  lalfam.  E. 

Take  of  opium,  one  ounce  ;  white  Caftile  foap,  four     ^-q 

ouaces ; 
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ounces  1  c-mphnr,  two  ouncfsj  eflentinl  oil  of  rofe- 
mary,  half  an  ounce  j  reftilied  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
poiiiuli.  Digell  the  opium  and  foap  in  the  fpirit 
— V— '  for  three  days;  th.n  to  the  llrained  liquor  add  the 
camphor  and  oil,  dih'gcntly  (haking  the  v<  fTel. 
Tlie  feveral  ingredients  in  this  formula  are  exceed- 
ingly well  fuited  for  the  purpofcs  exprelTcd  in  the  title 
of  this  prepiratlon  ;  the  anodyne  balfam  has  according- 
ly Seen  ufcd  with  much  fucccfs  to  sllay  psins  in  drain- 
ed limbs,  and  fuch  like  topical  affcCliona. 

Siifonaceout  balfam  or  I'mimtnt.      E. 

47'  This  ifl  made  in  the  fame  manner  and  of  the  fame  in- 
gredients as  the  anodyne  balfam,  only  omitting  the 
opium. 

It  is  intended  as  a  fimplification  and  improvement 
of  what  had  formeily  the  name  of  Opoihltlock,  and  is 
employed  with  the  fame  intentions  as  the  two  prece- 
ding. 

Tinffure  bf  antimony.     RifT. 

4^2       Take  of  antimony,   in  powder,   half  a  pound  ;  fait  of 
tartar,  one  pound  ;  reiftified  fpirit,  three  pints.   Mix 
the  antimony  with  the  fait  of  tartar,  and  injcft  them 
by  little  and  little  into  a  crucil)le  placed  in  a  ftroiig 
fire.     Let  the  mixture  melt  thin,  and   continue  in 
thij  ftate  for  half  an  hour ;  after  which  it  is  to  be 
jjoured  out  inco  a  hot  and  dry  iron  mortar.   Powder 
the  mafi  while  hot,  put  it  into  a  heated  matrafs,  and 
pour  the  fpirit  on  it.     Digcll  them   together   for 
three  da)S,  and  then  ftrain  the  tindure. 
lu  this  procefs,  the  alk.ilinc  fait  unites  with  the  ful- 
jihur  of  the   antimony  into  a  hepar  ;   which  coitimuni- 
cates  to  the  fpirit  a  tindlure  fimilar  to  the  tincture  of 
fulphur.     This  antin^.onial  tinfture  is  fuppoledto  con- 
tain likewifc  fome  of  the  rcgulinc  parts  of  the  mineral, 
and  is  faid  to  have   fometimes  provoked  a  puke  when 
taken  on  an  empty  lloma -h,  even  in  a  fmalt  dofe.      It 
ttanols  recommended  in  dofes  from  ten  to  fixty  dropsor 
more,  as  a  dcobllru*lit,  promoter  of  urine,  and  purifier 
of  the  blood.     But  there  is  probably  no  purpofe  to  bi; 
anfwered  by  it,  which  may  not  be  more  effcftually  ob- 
tained  by  other  antimonial  preparations,   particularly 
the  wine  of  tartar  of  antimony. 

TinBure  of  coloeynlh.   Suec. ' 

473  Take  of  coIocynth,cut  fmall,and  freed  from  the  feeds, 

one  onnce  ;  anifeed,  one  dram  ;  prooffpirit,  four- 
teen ounces.  Macerate  for  three  days,  and  ftrain 
through  paper. 

In  this  tinfture  we  have  the  aflive  purgative  power 
of  the  colocynth.  And  although  it  be  feldom  ufed  as 
a  cathartic  by  itfelf,  yet  even  in  fmall  qu:.ntity  it  may 
be  advantageoufly  employed  to  promote  the  operation 
of  othtrs. 

P'lJatlU  lindure  ofcipper.     Gen. 

474  Take  of  filings  of  copper,  one  dram  ;  fpirit  of  f.d  am- 

moniac, an  ounce  and  a  half.  Mix  ihem,  and  keep 
them  in  a  velTel  clofely  (lopped,  which  ii  to  be  fte- 
qnently  agitated,  till  the  liquor  becomes  ot  a  beau- 
tiful violet  colour. 
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In  this  formula   the  copper  is  brought  to  i  faline  IVcpara. 
ftate  by  means  or  tlie  volatile  alkuli.    It  may  therefore  'I,""'  ^'j.** 
be  confidered  ai  vtryanalogous  to  the  ammoiiiacalcop-^;",!,"'     ' 
per.     And  where  recourfe  is  had  to  it  iu  praftice,  it  ^.^^—^ 
is  employed  with  the  fame  intentions. 

7in8urt  of  quaffla.     Suec. 

Take  of  quafTia,  brulfed,  two  ounces;  procf-fpirit,  two      .>,. 

pounds   and   an  LaU.     Digelt   for  three  days,  and 

tjtfn  ilrain  through  paper. 

By  proof-fpirit  the  m(;dical  properties,  as  well  as  the 
fenfible  qualities  of  the  quaflla,  are  readily  extracted. 
An!  under  this  form  it  nisy  be  advantageoufly  em- 
ployed for  anfwering  diflerent  purpofcs  in  medicine. 

TinBure  of  lac.    Suec. 

Take  of  gum  lac,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  myrrh,  three       .»g 

drams;   fpirit   of  fcurvy-grafs,   a  pint   and  an  half. 

Digelt  in  a  fand  heat  for  three  days  ;  after  which, 

drain  off  the  tincture  for  ufe. 

This  tin^ure  is  principally  employed  for  ftrength- 
ening  the  gums,  and  in  bleedings  and  fv.«rbutic  exul- 
cerations  of  them  :  it  may  be  fitted  for  ufe  with  thefe 
intentions,  by  mixing  it  with  honey  of  rofcs,  or  the 
like.  Some  recommend  it  internally  againll  fcorbutic 
complaint.-,  and  as  a  corrobon.nt  in  gleets,  female 
weakneffes,  &c.  Its  warmth,  pungency,  and  manifell- 
ly  allringcnt  bitterifli  talle,  point  out  its  virtues  in  thcfc 
cafes  to  be  confiderable,  though  common  praclice 
among  us  has  not  yet  received  it. 

Tin8ure  ofniix  vomica.     Roff. 

Take  of  nux  vomica,   an  ounce  and  a  half;  procf-fpi-'     An<t 
rit,  two  pounds.     Digcft  for  fome  days,  and  then 
flrain  it. 

The  nux  vomica,  a  very  adlive  vegetable,  has  of  late, 
as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  obfcive,  been  in- 
troduced into  pra^ice  as  taken  internally,  for  the  cure 
of  intermittents  and  of  contagious  dyfentery.  In  thefe 
affettiocs  it  m«y  be  eniployeJ  under  the  form  of  tinc- 
ture as  well  as  in  luMlance  ;  and  in  this  way  it  moit 
readily  admits  of  being  combined  with  other  articles, 
cither  as  adjuvantia  or  corrigentia. 

TinBure  of  amber.     Suec. 

Take  of  yellow  amber,  powdered,   one  ounce  ;  vltrio-      .<, 
lie  aether,   four  ounces.      Digell  for  three  days  in  a 
velfel  accurately   clofcd,  frequently  (baking  the  vcf- 
fcl,  and  after  this  drain  through  paper.  ' 

The  tintture  of  amber  was  formerly  prepared  with 
rtftified  fpirit  of  wine  :  but  the  menftruum  here  di- 
rected gives  a  more  complete  folution,  and  forms  a 
more  elegant  and  adive  tinfture.  It  poffeffes  the 
whole  virtues  ot  the  concrete  ;  and  although  it  has  no 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeia,  yet  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  mo(l  valuable  preparations  of 
amber.  It  has  been  recommended  in  a  variety  of  af- 
fections, particularly  thole  of  the  nervous  kind,  as  hy- 
llerical  and  epileptic  complaints.  It  may  I.e  taken 
from  a  few  drops  to  the  extent  of  a  tea  fpoonful  in  a 
glafi  of  wine  or  any  ficiilar  vehitle. 

Chap. 


art  n. 
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Chap.  XXII.    Mixture). 
Camphorated  mixture.     L. 

>yn  Take  of  camphor,  one  dram  ;  reftified  fpirlt  of  wine, 
ten  dropa  ;  double-refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 
boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint.  Ru!)  the  camphor 
firft  \»'ith  the  fpirit  of  wine,  then  with  the  fiigar  ; 
laftly,  add  the  water  by  degrees,  tjnd  llrain  the  mix- 
ture. 

Wliile  camphor  is  often  exhibited  in  a  folid  ftate,  it 
is  frequently  alfo  advantageous  to  employ  it  as  diffu- 
fed  in  watery  fluids.  And  with  this  intention  the 
prefent  formula  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mod  fuiiplc,  the 
anion  being  alFeftcd  merely  ly  tlie  aid  of  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  of  wine  and  a  lilllc  fugar.  But  perhaps 
the  more  common  form  of  cmuHion  in  which  the  union 
is  effefted,  by  trituratin;^  the  camphor  with  a  few 
almonds,  is  not  to  be  confidcred  as  inferior  to  this. 
For  the  unftuous  quality  of  the  almonds  ferves  in  a 
confider;ible  degree  to  cover  the  pungency  of  the  cam- 
phor without  diminilhing  its  y.cllvily.  Camphor  un- 
der the  prefent  form  as  well  as  that  of  emulfion,  is  ve- 
ry often  ufeful  in  fevers,  taken  to  tlie  extent  of  a  table 
fpoonful  every  three  or  four  hour?. 

Chalk  mixture.      L. 

4£o  Take  of  prepared  chalk,  one  ounce;  double- refined 
fug.ir,  fix  drams  ;  gum-arabic,  powdered,  two  otui- 
ces  ;  diltilLd  water,  two  pints.     Mix  them. 

Chalk-drink.     E. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk,  one  ounce;  purtft  Tcfincd  fu- 
gar, half  an  ounce  ;  mucilage  of  ]i,'um-;irabic,  two 
ounces.  Rub  them  together,  and  add  by  degrees, 
vatcr,  two  poun.'.E  and  an  half;  fpirituous  cinuamoi> 
wi;tcr,  two  ounces. 

Thefe  two  preparations  agree  pretty  iDUth  both  in 
their  name  and  in  their  nature.  But  of  the  two  for- 
mula: that  of  the  Edinburgh  college  is  moll  agrceabic 
to  the  palate,  from  containing  n  propoition  of  cinni- 
mon.wattr,  by  which  the  difsgreeable  talte  of  the  chalk 
i  J  taken  (>IF. 

In  the  former  e.'iiicn  of  the  Elinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, a  preparation  or  this  kiuJ  Hood  among  the  ■!«- 
codions,  and  the  chalk  was  direfteJ  to  be  boiled  with 
the  water  and  gum  :  by  the  prefer.t  formuli,  thcclulk. 
is  much  more  completely  fuCpended  by  the  mucilage 
and  fugar;  which  lall  gives  alfo  to  the  mixture  an 
agreeable  tade.  It  is  proper  to  employ  the  finell  fu- 
gar, as  the  redundant  acid  in  the  co^irfer  kinds  miglit 
form  with  the  chalk  a  kind  of  earthy  fait.  It  would 
perhaps  Iwve  been  mare  proper  to  have  added  an  aro- 
matic, by  fufpending  the  entire  powder  of  cinnamon, 
or  its  oil,  by  means  of  the  muci!a.5e  ,^nd  fugar:  The 
meihod  ht-re  direfted  is,  however,  Icfjexcepllonjblc  in 
this  than  many  other  preparations,  as  the  juecipltatcd 
matter  of  the  fpirituous  wutcr  will  pro!)al)ly  be  invif- 
cated  in  the  faccharine  and  muciiagir.ous  matter;  "^I'his 
ia  a  very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an 
til'eful  remedy  in  dlfcafes  arifing  from,  rr  arcornpauied 
with,  acidity  in  the  primx  via;.  It  is  frequently  cm- 
ployed  in  diarrhrea  proceeding  from  thjt  ci-.ufc.     The 
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mucilage  not  only  ferves  to  keep  the  chalk  unifernily  Prtpara- 
diffufed,  but  alfo  improves  its  virtues  by  fheathing  tl'e^om  ^D- 
internal   furface  of  the   inteftines.     The   dofe  of  thi3(i^'„j° 
medicine  requires  no  nicety.     It  may  be  taken  to  the  ■^— y  .     1 
extent  of  a  pound  or  two  in  the  courfe  of  a  day. 

Mu/i  mixture.     L. 

Take  of  mun<,  two  fcruples;   gum  r.rahic,  powdered,      4^^ 
double-refined  fugar,  of  each  one  dram;  rofewf.ter, 
fix  ounces  by  meafure.     Rub -the  muOt  firft  with  the 
fugar;  then  with  the  gum,  and  add  the  lofe-water 
ly  degrees.  ' 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of julefum  e  mofcho,  and 
was  intended  as  an  improvement  upon  the  hylleric  ju- 
lep wich  mufiv  of  Bates.  Orange-flower  water  is  di- 
refted  by  that  author;  and  indeed  this  more  pcrfeflly 
coincides  with  the  muflc  than  iofe-w»ter  :  but  rs  the 
former  is  difficultly  pioeurable  in  perl'eifilon,  the  latter 
is  here  preferred.  The  julep  appears  turbid  at  firft  : 
on  {landing  a  little  time,  it  depofitcs  a  brown  powder, 
and  becomes  clear,  Init  at  the  fame  time  lofes  great 
part  of  its  virtue,  'i'his  inconvenience  may  be  prevent- 
ed by  thoroughly  grinding  the  muflc  with  gum-arabic 
before  the  addition  of  the  water  :  by  means  of  the 
gum,  the  whole  f'jbilance  of  the  mullc  is  made  to  re- 
main fufpcndcd  in  the  water.  Volatile  fpiiits  are  iu 
many  cafes  an  ufeful  addition  to  mulk,  and  likcwife 
enable  watei  to  keep  fomcw)iat  more  of  the  mufk  dif- 
folved  than  it  would  otherwifo  lelaiu. 

Almond  milk.      L. 

Take  of  f»vect  atinonds,  one  ounce  and  an  half;  double-      48s 
refined  fugar,   half  an  ounce  ;  diililled  water,  two 
pints.     Beat  the   almonJs   with  the   fugar  ;    then, 
rubbing  them  together,  add  by  degrees  the  water, 
and  ftiain  the  liquor. 

Coinyion  emulfion.     E. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  one  ounce;  bitter  almonds, 
one  dram  ;  comrion-water,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Beat  the  blanched  almonds  in  a  ftone  mortar,  and 
gradually  pour  on  them  the  common  water,  work- 
ing the  whole  well  together,  then  ftrain  off  the  li- 
quor. 

yjralic  emulfwn.     E. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame   manner  as  the   preceding;      .g, 
only  adding,-  while  beating  the  almonds,  of  muci- 
lage of  gum  arable  two  ounces. 
All  thtfe  may  be  confiJered  as  poTening  nearly  the 
fame  qnalitles.     But  cif  the  three  the  lall  is  the  moll 
powerful  I'tmulcent. 

Great  care  (li.)uld  be  taken,  that  the  almonds  be  not 
become   raniiJ  by  keepmg  ;  which  will  not  only  r'.-n- 
der  the  emulfion  extremely  unp!eaf:nt,  a  circumllrn.-e 
of  great  confv-quence  in  a  medicine  t.'iat  requires  to  !■..; 
taken  in  large  cjuantities,  tut  likcwife  give  it  injurioj* 
qualities  I  ttle  txpeCtei  from  preparations  of  this  clif^i 
'i  he  addition  of  the   bitter  almonds  now  ordc:    '  '   ■ 
the    Edinburgh  college  in  prep.uing  thcfe  enu-' 
may  perhaps  preferve  them  in  fome  degree  frr;i    .  ;.  1  r- 
in;f  the  above  changes;  but  it  i>  much   more  .         '  r- 
giving  the   emulfion  an   agree-iblt   flivour. 
though  I'.ie  fiiblU.ncc  of  bitter  .ilmonJt  Lc  o:  .: 
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riout  nature,  yet  nothing  i«  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  quinlity  here  emplayed. 

Thefc  liquors  are  principally  ufcd  for  dilutin;^  and 
'  obtutiding  acrimoniou!>  humours  ;  paiticularly  in  he«t 
ot  urine  aad  ftraiyurits  arising  either  from  a  natural 
(hxrpnefs  of  the  juices,  or  from  the  operation  of  can. 
tharidea  and  other  irritating  medicines:  in  thcfe  cafes, 
they  are  toleJrank  frequently,  to  the  quantity  of  half 
>  pint  or  more  at  a  time. 

Some  have  ordered  eraulfions  to  be  boiled,  with  a 
view  to  deprive  them  of  fome  imaginary  crudity  ;  but 
Ly  thisprocefs  they  quickly  ceafe  to  be  emullions,  the 
oil  fepar.itino;  from  the  water,  and  floating  didindly 
on  the  furfac;:.  Acids  and  vinous  fpirits  produce  a 
like  decompnficion.  On  ftandin>{  alfo  for  fome  days, 
without  addition,  the  oily  maltir  fcparates  and  rifcs 
to  tlie  top,  not  in  a  pure  f()rni,  but  hke  thick  cieam. 
Thefe  experiments  prove  the  conipofition  of  the  emul- 
fions  made  from  the  oily  fecils  of  kernels,  and  at  the 
fame  time  point  out  fome  cautionii  to  be  attended  to 
ia  their  preparation  and  ufe. 
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Pare  ir» 


Immontacum 


mi/l.      L. 


T?ke   of  ammoni^cum,  two  diams ;    diftilled  water, 

half  a  pint.     Rub  the  jinmrefm   with  the  water, 

gradually  poured  on,   until  it  becomes  a  milk.     In 

the  fime  manner  may  be  made  a  milk  of  afaloctida, 

and  of  the  reft  of  the  gum  refine. 

The  ammoniacum  milk  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough 

phlegm,   and    ptomoting  expectoration,    in   humoutal 

allhmas,  coughs,  and  obftru6tions  of  the  vlfcera.     It 

may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  two  fpoonfuls  twice  a- 

day. 

The  lac  afafoitida  is  employed  in  fpafmodical,  hy- 
llerical,  and  other  nervous  affcitions.  And  it  is  alfo 
not  unfrcqucntly  ufcd  under  the  form  of  injeiflion.  It 
■nfwers  the  fame  purpofea  as  afatuctida  in  fubltanee. 

Compound  /pint  of  •vitriolic  tther.     L.. 

Take  of  fpirit  of  vitriolic  xther,  two  pounds ;  oil  of 

wine,  three  drams.     Mix  them. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be,  if  not  precifely  the  fame,  at 
leafl  very  nearly,  the  celebrated  mineral  anodyne  li- 
quor of  Hoffman  ;  as  wc  learn  from  his  own  writingn, 
that  the  liquor  which  he  thus  denominated  was  formed 
of  dul.-ilied  fpirit  of  vitriol  and  the  aiomatic  oil  which 
arife«  after  it,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  in  what  pro- 
j).;rtion!  thefe  were  combined.  It  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled as  an  anodyne  and  antifpafraodic  medicine;  and 
with  thife  intentions  it  is  not  unfrequently  employed 
in  practice. 

Compound  fpirit  of  ammonia. 

Take  of  fpirit  of  ammonia,   two  pints 
lemon,  nutmeg,  of  each  two  drams, 


L. 

elTentlal  oil  of 
Mix  them. 


This  diiTers  almoft  only  in  name  from  the  follow- 
ing. 

Volatile  aromatic  fpirit ,  commonly  called  i-olati't  oi/y  fpi- 
rit, imA  faltne  aromatic  fpirit.     E. 

Take  of  vinoub  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  eight  ounces ; 
diftilled  oil  of  rofemary,  one  dram  and  a  half;  di- 
ftilled oil  of  lemonpcel,  one  ijram.  Mis  them  that 
the  oils  may  be  difTotvcd. 


By  the   method  here  dircfled,  the  oili  ire  «t  com-  Hrap»r», 
pletcly  dilTolved  as  when  diflillation  i«  emp'oyed.  '"""'  """* 

Voliitile  falts,   thus   united  with    aromatics,  are  not  J""''*' 
only  more  agreeable  in  flavour,   but  likewife  more  ac-  ,,j 

ceptaLlc  to  the  ftomach,  and  lefs  acrimonious  than  in 
their  pure  ftate.  Both  the  foregoing  compolitiona 
turn  out  excellent  ones,  provided  the  oils  are  pood, 
and  the  diftillation  fkllfully  performed.  The  dofe  it 
from  five  or  fix  drops  to  fixty  or  more. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  might  be  prepared  extempo* 
raneouHy,  by  dropping  any  proper  elFential  oil  into  the 
dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  which  will  readily 
dilfolve  the  oil  without  the  afliftance  of  diftillation. 
But  It  ia  perhaps  pretcra'.  le  that  they  fliould  be  kept 
in  the  (hops  ready  mixed. 

Succinated  fpirit  of  ammonia.     L. 

Take  of  alcohol,  one  ounce  ;  water  of  pure  unmonia,  481 
four  ounces  by  mcafiiic;  reflified  oil  of  am'er,  one 
fcruple  ;  foap,  ten  grains.  Digeft  the  foap  and  oil 
of  amber  In  tlie  alcohol  till  they  Ne  dilT'lve!  ;  then 
add  the  water  of  pure  ammonia,  and  mix  them  by 
riiaking. 

This  compofition  is  extremely  penetrating,  and  ha» 
lately  come  into  eftecm,  particularly  for  fmclling  to  in 
lowneflTes  and  falntings,  under  the  name  of  eau  de  luce 
It  has  been  hitherto  brought  from  France.  It  is  not 
quite  limpid,  for  the  oil  of  amber  diffolves  only  im- 
perfeftly  in  the  fpirit  :  if  the  vohtile  fpirit  be  not  ex- 
cetdingly  ftrong,  fcarcely  any  of  the  oil  will  be  im- 
bibed. 

The  eau  de  luce  is  not  only  ufed  with  the  view  of 
making  an  impreflion  on  the  iiofe,  but  is  taken  inter- 
nally in  the  fame  cafes.  It  has  likewife  of  late  been 
celebrated  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlefnake, 
when  ufed  internally,  aud  applied  externally  to  the 
wounded  part. 

Camphorated  fpirit.      L. 

Take  of  camphor,  four  ounces;  redllfied  fpirit  of  wine,      ^^gj 
two  pints  :  Mix  them,  fo  that  the  camphor  may  be 
diffulved. 
Of  this  we  have  already  had  oecafion  to  fpeak  In 

the  preceding  chapter  under  the  title  given  to  it  by 

the  Edinburgh  college. 

Simple  oily  emulpon.      Gen. 

Take  of  almond  oil,   one  ounce  ;  fyrup  of  althea,  an      .g^ 
ounce    and   a    half;    gum  arable,    half   an    ounce; 
fpring  water,  fix  ounces.     Mix,  and  make  au  emul> 
(ioQ  according  to  art. 

Volatile  tily  emulfion.     Gen. 

Take  of  almond   oil,  an   ounce   and  a  half;  fyrup  of 
althea,  one  ounce  ;   gum-arabic,   h.ilf  an  ounce  ;  vo- 
latile alkaline   fait,  one  dram  ;  fpring-ivater,  fevea 
ounces.      Mix  them  according  to  art. 
Both  thefe  are  elegant  and  convenient  modes  of  ex- 
hibiting oil  internally.      And    under  thc(e  forms  it  i» 
oiteo    advant^eoufly   employed    in    cafes  of  cough, 
hoarfencfe,  and   fimilar  affetlions.      By  means  of  the 
alkali,  a  more  intimate  union  of  oil  with  water  is  ob- 
tained than  can  be  had  with  the  interracdium  either 
of  fyrup  or  vegetable  mucilage;  and  in   fome  cafes, 
I  the 
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^■i.i-     t*it  dlkali  bi)lli  contri'jutci  to  anfivtr  the  intfiitlcn  in 

i;  3oA     view,   and    prcunU  tlie  oil   fiom  extitlng  fukncf?  at 

n|io(i.     ({omach  :   But  in  other  inf^anccs,  the  pungency  which 

,J,.__  it  imparts  is  diTigrecable  to  thenaticnt  and  nnfavour- 

al:lt  tn  the  difeafe.     According  to  thefe  circumftanctJ, 

therefort.  wlierc  an   oily  n^ixture  is  to  le  employed, 

the  pradtitioncr  wiil  !  e  determined   in   his  clioicc  to 

ha»c  rci-ourle  cither  to  the  one  or  the  other  forn.ula. 

yfc:Jju/fj>.     Gen. 

jga  Take  of  weak  vitriolic  aci.^  three  t^rauis  ;  fitnple  fy- 
lup,  three  ounJe^;  fpring-ivaltr,  two  pounds.  Mix 
them. 

In  this  ftate,  the  vitriolic  acid  is  fufTlcIently  .liliitcd 
to  be  taken  with  eafe  in  coniijerable  dofcs.  And  it 
may  thus  be  advanUgeoiifiy  employed  in  varions  affec- 
tions:  copcL'rning^  whith  we  have  alieady  hsd  occalion 
to  make  a  few  remirks  in  Ch(MIstrv,  n©  617.  (fee 
CH£nnTKr-Iiii!e- ),  and  whli  h  ate  to  be  anfw^n-d,  ei- 
ther I'y  lU  adlion  on  the  llomach,  or  on  the  fytlcm  in 
general. 

JEller  juU[>.     Gen. 

<5I  Take  of  pure  vitriolic  a?thcr,  two  fcrnplc  ;  fprin^- 
■w  ter,  fix  ounces;  rtfinel  fugar,  liatf  an  oun^e. 
Mix  them  according  to  art. 

/^lt^.on2;h  it  is-  in  general  proper  that  xther  (liould 
lie.  dinted  only  when  it  is  to  lie  immediately  ufe-i,  yet 
it  is  fometimes  ncciJTary  thrt  it  (hould  be  pot  into  the 
hanHs  of  the  patiint  in  the  (late  in  whicli  it  is  to  be 
tj:ktJi.  In  frch  inftanccp  the  prcftnt  formula  is  a  very 
proper  one;  for  the  a  'ditiun  of  a  iittl-..-  mucildg-e  tends 
bo(!i  to  c  vcr  the  pungency  of  the  aether  in  the  mouth, 
ind  to  retain  it  in  a  ftate  or  misture  with  the  water; 

Amler  julip.     Gen. 

|QZ  Take  of  tinflurc  of  amber,  two  drams ;  rtfine!  fa;^ar, 
lialf  an  cunce;  fpring-wrter,  fix  ounces.  Mix  them 
arcordipi;  to  art. 

Un.'.er  tliis  fotm  the  tinfture  of  am'^er  is  fo  Tr  di'ii- 
ted  and  iVeetened,  as  to  form  an  a.reeaMe  mixture  ; 
im !  in  th's  manner  it  may  often  be  adv.inta;^ioufly 
employed  for  connteraftinj^  nervous  afleiSion?,  and  an- 
fwerin^  thofe  other  purjiofcs  fi)r  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  this  article  is  had  rccouife  to  in 
praftice. 

SaUnt  mixture,  or  julfp.   Suec. 

^(jj  Take  of  fixci!  ve-etable  alkali,  three  drams  ;  river  wa- 
ter, hilf  n  pound.  To  this  lixivium  a.-^d,  l.-mon- 
juice,  half  a  yound,  or  as  nn;(.h  as  is  futficie  :t  to 
faturate  t!.e  alkali  ;  fyrup  of  black  currants,  one 
ounco. 

Thi-  iivxture  Is  frcqiiently  priTcvi^ed  in  ffbiile  dif- 
eafes  as  a  means  of  promoting  a  flight  difihav.;e  by 
the  Arrfaie  ;  For  where  the  ilcin  is  parched  with  great 
increafed  heat,  it  gem-r^Uy  optriitcs  as  a  gentle  diaplio- 
retic.  It  o;ton  alfo  promotes  a  difchattre  by  the  kid- 
neys, ind  is  lot  iinfrcqutntly  employed  10  rcftiain  vo- 
mitinp.  Wiih  ihtfe  in'.entions  it  is  in  daily  ufe  among 
L'ritirti  praftiiiontrs.  although  it  lias  no  j.la  e  in  our 
pliarmseo;  cci.is,  from  its  being  entirely  an  exlcropora- 
ni'  )us  prefer!;  tion. 
Vol.  XIV.   I'artll. 
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I" 
Mineral folui'ton  cf  arfenle.  t. 

Take  of  white  arfcnic,   reduced  to  a  fuLtile  po'.vder,  j_'  •  "' 

fixed   vegetable  alkali,   each  lixty-four  g'ains ;  di-  __^- 

ftillcd  water,  half  a  pint.  Put  them  into  a  floren-  494 
tin-  fliik,  and  let  this  be  placed  in  a  fand  h  at,  fo 
that  the  water  may  boil  gently  till  the  arfcnic  be 
completely  diffolved;  then  a  !d  to  the  foluiion  when 
cold  lK;lf  an  t  unce  of  fpirit  of  lavender,  and  as  mu.h 
difl  ll-d  water  as  to  m^ke  the  folution  amou«  to  a 
pint  by  iiicafure,  or  fifteen  ounces  and  an  half  by 
weight. 

For  the  intrcluftion  of  this  remedy  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  Dr  Fowler  of  St  fforj.  We  liave  already 
had  occafioM  to  mention  it  in  our  article  Arse.nic, 
n^  14  ;  fee  alfo  Chimistrv,  n^^  126'),  &c.  In  t.'ie 
former  of  tlitfc  places  we  have  obfcrvcd,  that  if  it 
be  not  precifely  the  fame,  it  is  at  lead  fuppofed  to  lie 
vcr)'  analoi'ous  to  a  remedy  which  has  had  a  very  ex  ■ 
tenfjve  f-le  in  fo;iie  parts  of  England  under  the  name 
of  the  t.tjlelefs  ague  drop;  and  which  has  betn  employed 
with  very  great  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  obllinate  iuur- 
m'ttents.  But  whether  the  prefent  formula  in  aiiy 
degree  approaches  to  the  taftciefs  arue  drop  or  not, 
there  can  he  no  doubt,  from  the  concurring  tclhmony 
of  many  eminent  praftitioner",  that  it  is  equ  illy  firc- 
cefsful  in  coml.atintr  intermittcnts.  For  this  pur- 
p;fe  it  is  given  according  to  the  age  and  other  tlr- 
cumflanrcs  of  the  patient  in  dofcs  from  two  to  twenty 
drops,  on -e,  twice,  or  ofttner  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day  :  And  its  ufe  has  been  found  to  be  attended  with 
lemotkal.le  fucctfs,  althou^^h  witli  fonic  patients  even 
very  fmall  dofcs  have  been  foun  1  to  ex.ite  feveie  vo- 
miti.ig.  Befi!<s  dif.inclly  inarkcd  ii.ttr-mittents,  thii 
lolution  has  alio  bten  f-jrF.ciimes  fuc.efsful  in  obllina'.c 
pcrfodital  headaclis,  and  in  cutaneous  afl"  Aions  of  the 
leprpus  kind,  rcfiltinj;  every  other  mode  of  cure.  And 
petlrapi  ia  every  cafe  where  arfenic  can  be  en  ployed 
with  Idftty  or  advantage  internr.lly,  this  preparation 
is  preferable  to  any  other  with  which  we  are  yet  ac- 
([Udinced. 

Ch.ap  XXIII.     Sjrups. 

Syrups  arc  faturated  folutions  of  fugar,  made  in  495 
watci,  or  water)'  or  vinous  infufions,  or  in  juices. 
THey  were  formerly  conl;  iered  as  nicdicints  of  much 
greater  importance  than  they  are  thought  to  lie  at 
jirefent.  Syrups  and  difliUed  waters  were  for  feme 
age«  ufed  rP  the  >.'reat  ^.iicratives ;  ir.fomueh  that  the 
evacuation  of  any  peccant  humour  was  never  attrmptcd 
till  I  y  a  due  courfe  o{  thtfe  it  hid  firft  been  f;ip;oftd 
to  be  regularly  prepared  for  expulfion  Hence  ?  rofe 
the  exuberant  roHcftion  of  b'  ih,  which  we  meet  with 
in  ph^|■:r.acop^.■•;'a^,  and  like  errors  have  prevailed  in 
each.  As  multitudes  of  ditfiiled  waters  h.ive  been  com- 
pounded from  miterial-  unfit  to  give  any  virtue  over 
the  helm  ;  fo  num'.iers  of  fyntps  have  been  prepared 
from  ingredient-,  which  in  this  form  cannct  lie  taktn 
in  fuffifient  dofe.}  to  exert  their  virtues;  for  two- 
tliin'.s  of  a  fyrup  confi'  of  fugar,  and  grciteft  pr.rt  of 
the  remaining  third  is  an  squcous  fluid. 

Syrups  are  at  prefent  cliiefly  rejrardcd  as  convenient 

vehicles   for  meiicines   of  grer.tcr  efficacy;   and  ufcd 

3  F  for 
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for  fweetenintf  »1raiiglit8  ?nd  juleps,  for  rejuring  the    jtft  to  ferment,  efpfcially  in  \v?.rm  weather,  an^!  clianprePr6|iai a. 

If  In  c^vliallizinLf,   only  ■""^'' ^""1 
f    /  I'ompoD. 


into  .1  Vinous  or  fuiir  h'qiior. 

tlif  fupetfluoiis  fis.ar  be  fepi.rated,  it  wou)d   he  of  r.'oV'"'''" 
inronvrniencc  ;  but  when   part  ot    the  fu  ar  has  c;'n- 
died,   the  rctnalninij   lyrup  is  found  to  have  an  under 
proportion,  and  is  as   fyhjeifk   to  ftrmtntation  aa  if  it 
had  wanted  fu).'-.r  at  firlt. 

IV.  Copper- vefTels,  unlcfs  they  !  c  well  tinned,  fhould 

not  Ic  employed  in    the  making  of  acid  fyrups,   or 

Ak-h  as  are  con>pofed  of  the  juices  ot  fruits. 

'Jhc    confcdiio.ierf,    who   are    ihe   moil    dcxterou* 

people  at  thefe  kinds  of  prep-rationn,  lo  avoid  the  ex- 


lifihtcr  powders  into  bolufts,  pills,  or  eleduaric?,  and 
other  fimilar  pi'ipofcs.  Some  likewife  may  not  im- 
properly  he   confidcred   as   medliines  themfelves ;    as 


thofe  of  fiffron,  buLklhornhcrrirs,  and  fome  others. 


To  the  chapter  on  Syrujn   the   London  college  in 
their  plvirn.acopaia  have  premifcd  the  following  ge 
ncral  oSfervations. 

In  thf  making  of  fyrups,  where  we  have  not  dire(£\ed 
cither  the  wei/lit  of  the  iugar,  or  the  manner  in  which 
it  (hould  be  dif'olved,  this  is  to  he  tie  rhle  : 
Take  of   douMf-refined   fu^ar,    twenty-nine   ounces; 

any  kind  of  liquor,  one  pint.  Dilfrlve  ihe  fuajsr  in  pence  of  frequently  new  tinning  their  vefle  «,  rartly 
the  liquor  in  a  watcr-l  ath  ;  then  fct  it  afide  for  make  ufe  oi  any  other  than  co]>per  ones  untinned,  in 
iwcr.ty-four  h;,u!S  ;  ukc  off  the  fenm,  and  pour  off  the  prcpar.uion  even  of  the  noil  ncid  fyrup.s,  as  of 
th^fyiup  from  the  fei  es  If  tliere  be  sny.  oranges  and  lemons.     Nevcrthelels,  by  t  km^  duec^re 

The  fiiUowinjj  arc  the  general  rules  which  have  com-     that  their  coppers  be  well  fcoured  and  peritdly  clean, 
monly  been  given  with  refpcft  to  the  preparation  of    r.nd  that   the  lyrup  remain    no  longer  in  them  th:in  is 

abfoluteiy  ntceffary,  they  avoid  u  ving  it  .ny  ill  talle 
or  quality  from  the  mcla!.  'I'his  prai;lice,  however, 
is  by  no  means  to  Le  recommended  to  the  apotlie- 
cary. 

V.  The  fyrup,  when  made,  is  to  I  e  fct  by  till  next 
day  ;  it'  any  faccliatine  crud  appears  upon  the  fur- 
face  it  is  to  be  taken  off. 

Syrup  of  vinegar.     E. 

Take  of  vinegar,  two  pounds  and  an  half;  refined  fa» 
gar,  three  pounds  and  an  half.  Boil  them  till  a  fy- 
rup  lie  fornicd. 

This  is  to  be  confiJered  as  fimple  fyrup  merely  aci- 
dulated, and  in  by  no  mc  ins  unpleaiaiit.  It  is  often 
eirployed  in  mucilaginous  mixtures  and  tiie  like  ;  and 
on  account  of  its  cheapnefs  it  is  often  preferred  to  fy- 
rup of  lemons. 

Syruf  of  marJLmallotu. 


fyrups. 

I.  All  the'ruIcB  kid  down  for  making  decoftions  arc 
likewife  to  i  e  o!)fcrved  in  the  (!ecoflions  for  fyrups. 
VcgetableR,  l.oth  for  decoftions  and  infulions,  ought 
to  be  dry,  unlefs  they  arc  expreffly  ordered  ot!.er- 
V  ife. 

II.  In  both   the|London  and  Edinburgh  phavm:ico- 
pccias,  only  the  pureil  or  double  ref^.ned  fugar  is  al- 
lowed. 
In  the  fyrups  prepared   by  boiUng,  it  has  been  cu- 

ftomary  to  perform  the  ckriflcation  with  whites  of 
eggs  a'ter  the  fugar  liad  been  difTolved  in  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  vegetable.  This  method  is  apparently  in- 
jurious to  the  preparation  ;  fince  not  only  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  fujar  are  thus  difchargeJ,  but  a  confidcrable 
part  likewife  of  the  medicinal  matter,  which  the  wa- 
ter had  before  trken  up  from  the  ingredients,  is  fepa- 
rated  along  with  them.  Nor  indeed  is  the  clarifica- 
tt.in  and  defpumation  of  the  fugar,  by  itfclf,  very  ad- 
vifable  ;  for  its  purilicfttion  by  this  proiefs  is  not  fo 
perfeft  as  might  be  f  xpefted  :  after  it  has  undergone  Take  of  frefh  root  of  marfhmallow,  bruifcd,  one  pound; 
this  procefs,  the  refiners  flill  feparate  from  it  a  quantity         doul  Wrclined_  fugar,   four  pounds;  dillilled  water. 


of  oily   matter,   which  is   difagreeahle   to   weak   flo- 
iiiachs.     It  appe.rs  therefore  moft  eligible  to  employ 
fine  fusrar  for  all  the  fyrups ;  even  the  purgative  ones 
(which  have  been   ufually  made  with  cosrfe   iugar,   as 
fomewhat  coinciding  with  their  intention)  not  except- 
ed; for,  as  purgative  medicines  are  in  general  ungrate- 
ful to  the  fiomach,  it  is  certainly  improper  to  employ 
an  addition  w!iich  increafes  their  offcnfiventfs. 
JH.  Where  the  wei^^ht  of  the  fugar  is  not  expreffed, 
tweiity-nine  ounces   are  to  be   taken  in  every  pint 
of  liquor.     The  fugar  is  to  be  reduced  into  powder, 
"and  difTolved  in  the  liquor  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  unlcfs  ordered  otherwife. 
Although   in   the   formula  of  feveral  of  the  fyrups,  a 
double  weight  of  fugar  to  that  of  the  liquor  is  di- 
rtfted,   yet  lefs  will  generally  be  fufficient.     Firfl, 


one  gallon.     Boil  the  water  with  the  marfhmallow 

root  to  one  half,  and  prefs  out  the  liquor  when  cold. 

Set  it  by   twelve  hour.i  ;  and,   after   the  feces  have 

fu'  fidcd,  pour  off  the  liquor.     Add  the  fugar,  and 

boil  it  to  the  weight  of  fix  pounds.      Z.. 

Take  of   marfhmallow   roots,    fomewhat   dried,    nine 

ounces ;  water,  ten  pounds ;  purcft  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Boil   the  water  with   the   roots  to  the  confuinption 

of  one  half,  and  ftrain  the  liquor,  flrongly  expreffing 

it.     Suffer  the  flrained    liquor  to  rell  till  the  feces 

have   fubfided  ;  and  when  it  is  free  from  the  dregs, 

add  the  fugar;  then  boil  fo  as  to  make  a  fyrup.  E. 

The  fyrup  of  m«rlhmallows  feems   to  have  bo-en. a 

fort  of  favourite  among  di'penfatory  writers,  who  have 

taken  great  pains  to  alter  and  amend  it,  but  have  been 

wonderfully  tender  in  retrenching  any  of  its  articles. 


therefore,  diffolve  in  the  liquor  an  equal  w-.ight  of  In  the  laft  prefcription,   it  is  lopt  of  its  fuperfluities, 

futrar,  then  gradually  add  fome  more  in  powder,  till  without  any  injury  to  its  virtues.      It  is  ufed  chjefly  in 

a  little  remains  unditfoived  at  the  bottom,   which  is  nephritic   cafes,   for  fweetening   emollient  deco>-iions, 

to  be  afterwards  incorporated  by  fstting  the  fyrup  and  the  like  :   of  itftlf  it  can  do  little  fervice,  notwith- 

in  a  water-bath.  Handing  the  high  opinion  which  fome  have  entertained 

The  quantity  of  fugar  (hould  be  as  much  as  the  li-  of  it  ;  for  what  can  be  expeded   fror.)  two  or  three 

quor  is  capable  of  keeping   difTolved  in  the  cold  :  if  fpoonfuls  of  the    fyrup,    when    the    decoction,    from 

there  is  more,  a  part  of  it  wiU  feparate,  and  concrete  which  two  or  three  pounds  are  mide,  may  be  taken 

into  eryftals  or  can  Jy  ;  if  lefs,  the  fyrup  will  be  fub-  at  s  draught  Or  two?  It  is  fometimes  ufeful  in  tickling 

coughs, 
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la'a-     coii^lis,  by  invifcatintr  irritating  matter  diftillinc:  in 
'"  "'!'*    the  fauces  :  in  tliis  way  it  fomctimts  afFoids  cor.fiier- 
"J'°'^-    able  relief. 
"•f™^  Syrjip  of  clove  July  Jl;'wer, 

I.9S  Take  of  frt(h  clove  Ji'.iy  fl;<wer8,  the  hfels  heinpr  cut 
ofF,  two  pounds;  bjilin.r  diftillcd  wattr,  fiK  pints. 
Macerate  the  flowtrs  for  twelve  hours  in  a  i.-lafs 
veflei;  and  in  the  (Iraineil  liquor  difTolve  the  double- 
•  rcfir.eil  fupar,  thit  it  may  bs  mnde  a  fyrup.  L. 
Take  of  clove  July  fl  ■were,  fiefh  pathere".  and  freed 
from  the  hetla,  one  potmi  ;  pureft  fugar,  feven 
pountis  an.l  a  quart^-r;  I  oiling  water,  four  p:)unds. 
Macirite  the  flowers  in  the  water  for  a  nijl.t;  then 
to  the  ilraineB  liquor  a  !d  the  fu.ar  previoufly  heat, 
and  difTolve  it  by  a  gentle  heat,  to  make  the  whole 
into  a  fyrup.      E. 

This  fyrup  19  of  an  ai;reea''le  flavour,  and  a  fine  red 
colour  ;  and  for  thefe  it  is  chiefly  valued.  So:r.e  have 
fu'vftituted  for  it  one  eafily  preparaMe-at  feafons  when 
the  flowers  are  not  to  be  procured  :  an  ounce  of  clove 
fpice  is  infufed  for  fome  liays  in  twelve  ounces  of  white 
wine,  the  liquor  drained,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
twenty  ounces  of  fugar,  toiled  to  a  proper  confiltence; 
a  little  cochineal  renders  the  colour  of  this  fyriip  ex- 
aflly  fin-.il.-'.r  to  that  prepared  from  the  clove  July- 
flower  ;  and  its  flavour,  is  of  the  fame  kin  !,  thou^jh 
not  fo  plcafant.  The  a'^.uf.-  may  ^t  readily  drttfted 
hy  adding  to  a  lictle  of  the  fyrup  fome  alkaline  fait  or 
l-.'y  ;  which  will  change  the  genuine  fyrup  to  a  preen 
colour;  bin  in  the  counterfeit,  it  will  make  no  fuch 
alteration,  only  varying  the  fliaJe  of  the  red. 

As  the  leauty  of  the  colour  is  a  principal  quality 
in  this  fyrup,  no  fone  in  the  way  of  t-xprcfTicn  ihould 
be  ufed  in  fcparating  the  liquor  from  the  flowers. 

Syrup  of  colck'icum.     £. 

499  Take  of  colchicum  root,  frefh  and  fucculent,  cut  into 
fmJl  pieces,  one  ounce  ;  vine^far,  fixteen  ounces  ; 
purtll  fugar,  twenty-fix  ounces.  Maccrat.-  the  root 
in  the  vincg^.r  two  da\s,  now  afid  then  ihaking  the 
veflll  ;  then  drain  it  with  a  gentle  preflure  To 
the  ftr  'incd  liquor  add  the  fugar,  and  Loil  a  little, 
fo  as  to  form  a  fyiup. 

This  fyrup  feems  to  be  the  beft  preparation  of  the 
cokhicurn  ;  great  care  ia  required  t.i  take  up  this  root 
in  the  proper  fiafon  :  and  trom  errors  of  tliis  kind  we 
are  to  afribe  the  upcertiinty  in  the  eftiiffa  of  this  me- 
dicine as  found  in  the  fhops. 

The  fyrup  of  colchfcum  is  often  fucctrsfuUy  cm- 
ployed  as  a  diuretic,  an  J  may  he  taken  from  a  dram  or 
two  Co  the  extent  of  an  ounce  or  more. 

Sy'up  of  oran^t-peel. 

Take    of   frcdi    outer-rind    of   Sevillc-oi-arges,   ei.  ht 

*  o\ince5;  boiling  diililled  water,  five  pints.  Macerate 

for  twelve  lioiirs  in  a  clofe  vcfFrl ;  iud  in  the  ftr.iin- 

ed   liquor   t^ifToIvc  doul^le-rcfincd   fugar  to  make  a 

fyrup.     /,. 

Take  ofytllowrind  of  Seville  oran,5e-peel  fnlli,  fix 
ounces  ;  foiling  water,  three  pounds.  Infufe  them 
for  a  night  in  a  clofe  vclfel  ;  then  drain  the  liquor; 
Itt  it  Hand  to  fettle;  and  having  poured  it  cfl' clear 
Itom  the  fcdiircot,  diflclvc  iu  it  tour  pounds  aud  a 
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qii'.rter  of  white  fugar,  fo  as  to  make  it  into  a  fy-Prcpara- 
rup  with  a  ifjrntle  heat.    E.  '^^^^  ^^^ 

In  m.iking  this  fyrup,  it  is  part  cularly  neceffary  thatjiopj^ 
the  fugar  be  previoufly  pow'tred,  .n  I  diflblved  in  the  .— ^  ■  U 
iiifufion  with  as  gentle  a  heat  as  poffih'e,  to  prevent 
the  exhalation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  peel.  With 
thefe  cautions,  tiie  fyrup  proves  a  very  elegant  and 
agreeable  one,  poffefllng  gieat  fl»are  of  the  fine  flavour 
of  the  orange-peil. 

Syrup  offaffron.      L. 

Take  of  faffron,  one  ounce;  boiling  diflilled  water,      jot 
one  piiit.     Mjcerate  the  faffron,   in  the  water,  for 
twelve  hours,  in  a  clofe  vefTel ;  and  dilfolvc  dcuble- 
rc'ined  fu^nr  in  the  ftrained  liquor,  chat  it  may  be 
made  a  fyrup. 

Saffron  i  very  well  fitted  for  making  a  fyrup,  as  in 
this  form  a  fuffi;ient  dofe  of  it  is  contained  in  a  rea- 
fonable  cor-.-pafs.  This  fyrup  is  at  piefcnt  frequently 
prefiribed  ;  it  is  a  pleafant  cordial,  and  gives  a  one 
colour  to  juleps. 

Syrup  of  lemon-juice. 

Take  of  lemon-juice,  ftrained,  after  the  feces  have  fiib-      50a 
fu'edjtwo  pints;  double  refined  fuj^^r,  tifty  ounces. 
DIlTolve  the  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a  lyru^.   L. 

Take  of  jui.-e  of  lemons,  fuffered  to  Itjnd  till  the  feces 
have  fu  fided,  an3  afterwards  ftraine.',  t-.vo  pounds 
and  a  half;  double-refined  fugar,  fifty  ounce».  Uit 
folve  the  fugar  in  the  juice,  fo  as  to  make  a  fyrup. 
E. 

Syrup  of  mulberry -juice.     L. 

Syrup  of  rafplerry-juice.      L. 

Syrup  of  black  currants.      L. 

Thefe  three  are  direfled  by  the  London  college  to  be 

prepared  in   the  fame  manner  as  fyrup  of  lemons, 

which  immediately  precedes  them. 

Ail  thi^fe   four   Lire   very    pl.afint   cooling  fyrups ; 

and  with  this  intention   ilicy   are  occafi<^nally  ufed  in 

draughts  and  juleps,  forq'ienchirg  tliiill,  abating  heat, 

&.;.  in  bilious  or  inflim.'fiatory  dilUmpers.      i'bey  are 

fnmctimes  likewife  employed  in  gi  rjarifms  for  infl  im- 

raations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils. 

Syrup  of  the  tahite  poppy.     L. 

Take  of  the  h.-ads  of  white  poppies,  dried,  and  the  503 
fwcds  taken  out,  three  pounis  and  an  half;  dou'le- 
refined  fugar,  iix  j'ounds  ;  diftilied  water,  eight  gal- 
lons. Slice  and  bruife  the  heads,  then  boil  them 
in  the  water,  to  three  galhins,  in  a  wacsr-Lath  fa- 
turated  with  feafalt,  and  pitfs  out  the  liquor.  Re- 
du-e  this  by  boiling  to  ahout  the  me.ifure  of  four 
pints,  and  llrain  it  while  hot,  firfl  through  a  fieve, 
then  through  a  thin  woollen  ilolh,  and  Jet  it  ifide 
for  twelve  hours,  that  the  feces  may  fublide.  Boil 
the  liquor,  p.'ured  otl  from  the  feces,  to  three  pints, 
and  dilfolvc  the  fugar  in  it  that  it  may  be  made  a 
fyrup. 

Syrup  of  while  poppiet ,  or  of  meconium,  commonly  called 
tCdcotCum.    E. 

Take  of  white  poppy  heads,  dried,  and  freed  from  the 
J  r  .:  feed  J, 
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fi'C.U,  two  pounJs  }  boi'ling-watcr,  thirty  pounds  ; 
piitfll  fu;:  r,  four  pounJs.  Macirrate  the  l.tuifcd 
heads  in  the  water  for  ?.  night ;  nrxt  boil  till  only 
one  third  patt  of  the  liquor  remain  ;  then  Urnin  it, 
JXprtlTing  it  ftron^ly.  Boil  the  ftiaincd  liquor  to 
the  confiimption  of  one  half,  anJ  drain  again;  laflly, 
add  the  fogHr,  anJ  hoil  to  a  fyrup.  It  may  aiio  1  e 
inad:  by  liilTolvini;  in  two  pouniis  and  a  h^lf  of 
limplc  fyrup,  one  drain  of  the  extract  of  while 
poppies. 

This  tyrtip,  impregnated  with  the  opiate  matter  of 
the  po;  py  heads,  13  given  to  ciiildrcn  in  dofes  of  two 
or  tiirte  drams;  to  adults  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  upwntda,  for  tafing  pain,  procuring  refl, 
and  ^nfwiring  the  other  intentions  of  mild  opiates. 
PirticuUr  care  is  rcquifite  in  its  preparation,  that  it 
iT.ay  te  always  made,  as  nearly  as  poliible,  ot  the  fame 
ilreuKith  ;  and  accordingly  the  colleges  have  Lccn  very 
minute  in  their  dcfcription  of  the  proccfs. 

Syrup  of  the  red  poppy.     L. 

Take  of  the  frelh  Howers  of  the  wild  or  red  poppy, 
four  pounds ;  boiling  diftilled  water,  four  pints  and 
an  half.  Put  the  floweis  L.y  Htgrees  into  the  boil- 
ing water  in  a  water  bath,  conllantly  llirring  them. 
Alter  this,  the  Ttilel  bting  taken  out  of  the  (jatl), 
macerate  for  twelve  hours ;  then  prefs  out  the  li- 
quor, and  ftl  it  apart,  that  the  feces  may  fublide. 
Liaftly,  make  it   into  a  fyrup,  with  double- rciined 

The  defign  of  putting  the  flowers  into  boding  water 
in  a  wattr  butli  is,  that  they  m..y  1  e  a  little  fL-aUed, 
fo  as  to  (hrink  enough  to  be  all  immerged  in  the  waier; 
without  this  artifice  they  can  fcarctly  be  all  got  in  : 
lut  they  are  no  longer  to  be  continued  over  the  lire 
than  till  this  effeft  is  produced,  lell  the  liquor  become 
too  thick,  and  the  fyrup  be  rendered  ropy. 

This  fyrup  has  been  recommended  in  diforders  of 
the  brend,  coughs,  fpitting  of  blood,  plcurifies,  and 
other  difeafcs,  both  as  an  tmollieiit  and  as  an  opiate. 
It  is  one  of  the  lightelt  of  the  opiate  medicines  ;  and 
in  this  refpeft  fo  weak,  that  fome  iiave  doubted  of  its 
having  any  anodyne  quality.  We  indeed  prefume, 
that  it  might  be  very  fafely  fuperfeded  altogether  ; 
and  accordingly  it  has  now  no  place  either  in  the 
lidinburgh  pliarmacoposia,  or  fomc  of  the  belt  foreign 
ones,  thougli  flill  retained  by  the  Londt-n  college. 

Rofe  fyrup.      L. 

Tskc  of  the  driid  leaves  of  the  damafk  rofe,  feven 
ounces  ;  double-refined  fugar,  fix  pounds ;  boihng 
diftiileil  water,  four  pints.  Macerate  the  rofe  leaves 
in  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  llrain.  Evaporiite 
the  (trained  liquor  to  two  pints  and  an  hilf,  and  add 
the  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup. 

Syrup  of  pale  rofes.     E. 

Take  of  pale  rofec,  freft  gathered,  one  pound  ;  boiling 
•water,  four  pounds  ;  white  fngar,  three  pounds. 
Macerafe  the  rofcs  in  the  water  for  a  night  ;  then 
to  the  liquor  ftrained,  and  freed  from  the  dregs,  add 
the  fugar ;  and  hoil  them  into  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  may  likewife  be  made  from  the.  liquor  re- 
maining after  the  diilulation  of  rofe- water  depurated 
irom  its  feces. 


M     A     G     Y.  Part  II. 

The  i'q'ior  remainin.if  after  t!\e  dlftill'^tion  of  rofeg  I'rcpara. 
(provided  the  lUll  iias  been  perfci'^ly  clean)  ia  as  pro- •'''"' and 
per  for  making  this  fyrup  as  a  frefh  infulion  ;  for  the  ^"'""I'uG* 
dlltilhtion   only  collects  thofe  volatile  parts  which  are  '"""" 
dilTijiated  in  the  air  while  the  infulion  is  boiling  to  its 
coiifiltence.     This  fyrup  is  an  agreeaMe  and  mild  pur- 
gative for  chililren,   in  the  dofe  of  halt  a  fpoonful  or  a 
fpoonful.     It  likewife  proves  gently  laxative  toadiihs; 
an!   with  thij   intentio.i   may  be  of  fcivicc  in  coilive 
habits.     Its  principle  ufe  is  in  folutive  glyllere. 

Syrup  cf  dry  rofes.     E. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  feven  ounces  ;  white  fugar,      y^O 
fix  pounds  ;  boihng  water,  live  pounds.     Intulcthe 
rofes  in   the   water   for  a  night,  then  boil  them  a 
little;  llratn  out  the  liquor,  and  adding  to  it  the 
fugar,  boil  them  to  the  conlillciice  of  a  fyrup. 
This  fyrup  is  fuppofcd  to  be  mildly  allringeut ;  but 

is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  red  colour.   The 

London  college  have  omitted  it,  having  retained  otheis 

at  lealt  equal  to  it  in  that  refpedt. 

Syrup  offqmlis.      E. 

Take  of  vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pounds  ;  white  fugar,      -q- 
three  pounds  and  a  halt.     Make  them  into  a  fyrup 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

This  fyiup  was  formerly  prepared  with  fomc  fpices, 
intended  to  alleviate  the  oftenlivcnefs  ef  the  fquiils. 
IJut  while  they  had  not  this  efi'ctt,  tliey  oiten  counter- 
acted the  intention  in  view,  and  are  tuert;«-e  omitted. 
It  is  ufed  cliicily  in  dofes  of  a  fpoonful  or  two,  for 
promoting  expectoration,  which  it  does  very  power- 
fully. 

Simple  or  ommon  fyrup.      E. 

Take  of  purelt  fugar,  fifteen  parts  ;  water,  eight  parts.      5C& 

Let  the  fugar  be  dilfolved  by  a  gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  is  a  plain  Tquid  fweet,  void  of 
flavour  or  colour.  It  is  convenient  for  fuudry  pur- 
pofes  where  thtfc  quiilities  are  not  wanted,  or  would 
be  exceptionable. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  ripe  and  frelh  buckthorn  berries,      50^- 
one  gallon  ;  ginger,  bruifed,  one  ounce  ;  all  fpice, 
powdered,  one  ounce  an  1  an   half;  dou!)!erefined 
fugar,  feven   pour.d>.     Set   !iy  the  juice  for  fome 
days,  that  the  feces  may  fubiide,  and  drain.     Mace- 
rate the  ginger  acd  all-fpice  in  a  pint  of  tiie  drained 
juice  for  four  hours,  and  ftriin.     Boil  away  the  re 
of  the  juice  to  three  pints;  then  i  !d  that  part    of 
the  j'iice  in  which  the  ginger  and  all-fpice  have  been 
macerated  ;  and,  lallly,  the  fugar,  that  it  may  be 
made  a  fyrup.      L. 
Take  of  juice  of  the  ripe  huckthorn  berries,  depu- 
rated, fevtn  pounds  ana  a  half;  white  fugar,  three 
pounds  and  a  half.     Boil  them  to  the  confidence  of 
a  fyrup.     E. 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in  dofcs  of  three  or  four 
fpoonfuls,  operate  as  brific  cathartics.  The  principal 
inconveniences  attending  them  are,  their  being  very 
unpleafant,  and  their  occafioning  a  third  and  drynela 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  fometimes  violent  gripes. 
Thcfe  effctt*  may  be  prevcated  by  drinking  freely  ot" 

wate;« 


'artir. 

•.epara.  waUrgp'iisI,  or  fitter  wtnn  liquids,  durincr  the  oj-era- 
iori«  and  (,■„„.  The  uHgratefuI(irfj)  of  the  buciahorn  is  en  lc»- 
:ompori-  ypy^gfl  jf,  [,j  remedied  In  the  firtt  of  the  above  pre- 
_  fcriptions  by  tlie  addition  of  arumatits,  which,  how- 

ever, are  fc;ircely  fiiffi-ient  for  that  piirpofe.  The 
fccond  alfo  had  formcily  an  aromatic  material  for  the 
fame  intention,  a  dr^m  of  the  e/fintial  oil  of  ciovea; 
whicli  being  iounJ  iacfl'Liftual,  is  now  rejedcd. 

Syrup  of  bal/am  of  7ulu.      L. 

rio       Take  of  the  balfair.  of  Toln,  eijjht  ounces;  di(!iile<l 
water,  three  pints.     Boil  for  two  hours.      Mix  with 
the  liquor,  drained  aftt  r  it  is  cold,  the  double- rt lined 
■  fu^r,  that  it  may  Le  Kiade  a  fytup, 

Balfamu  fyrup'.     Y. , 

Take  of  fimple  fyrup,  jull  made,  and  wnrm  from  the 

lire,  two  pounds;  tincture  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  one 

ounce.     When  the   fyrup  ha?  grown  almoft  cold, 

ftir  inlo  it  the  tindurc,  by  little  at  a  time,  agitating 

them  well  tojetiier  till  perfectly  united. 

This  lill  metho '.  of  making  the  halfaniTc  fyrup  was 

dropt  in  one  of  the  preceding  editions  of  the  EJin-' 

burgh  phdrmaccpoeia,  on   a  con  plaint  that  the  fpirit 

fpoi'ed  the  talte  of  the  fyrup  ;  wliich  it  did  in  a  grcrit 

degree  when  the  tlnfture  was  drawn  with  mnlc  fpirits, 

the  naufeous  oil  which  <11  the  common  malt  fpitits  are 

reeompanicd  with  communicating  that  qualty  ;  and 

this  was  particularly  the  cafe  when  the  fpir-tuous  part 

was  evaporated  from  the  fyiup,  as  was  direifted  in  the 

'  former  edition  of  the  Eiinburgh  pharrfiacopcsia.    Piir- 

ticular  care  therefore  ihonld   be  taken  that  the  fpirit 

employed   for  making  the  tinfture  be  perfcCily  clean, 

and  well  redilicd  from  all  ill  flavour. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers  of  the  two  forci,'oing 
proccffcs  feems  to  have  bein  fomewhat  different.  l;i 
the  fir(^,  the  liiore  fuhtile  and  fragrant  parts  of  tlic 
balfam  are  cxtrafted  from  the  grolftr  refmous  matter, 
and  alone  retained  in  the  fyrup;  the  ether  fyrup  con- 
tains the  whole  ful  rtance  of  the  balfam  in  larger  quan. 
tity.  They  are  Loth  moderately  impregnated  with 
the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  balfam. 

In  fome  phirmacopocias  a  fyrup  of  this  kind  is  pre- 
pared trora  a  tinciure  of  balfam  of  Peru,  with  rofe- 
water,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar. 

Syrup  efviofels. 

r,j  Take  of  the  freui  petals  of  the  violet,  two  pounds; 
boih'ng  dif^illed  water,  five  pints.  Macerate  for  24 
hour>;  afterwards  ftrain  the  liquor,  without  prtfTmg, 
through  thin  linen.  Add  refined  fugar,  that  it  may 
he  made  a  fytup.  L. 
T:.ke  of  irefli  violets,  one  pound  ;  bollincr  water,  fotir 
pounds  ;  purell  fugar,  fevcn  pounds  and  a  half. 
Macerate  the  violets  in  the  water  for  24  hours  in  a 
gUfs,  or  at  leafl  a  f^la/ed  earthen  vcffel,  clofe  co- 
vered ;  then  ftrain  without  expieffion,  and  to  the 
ftrained  liquor  add  the  fugar  powdered,  snd  make 
into  a  fyrup.     E. 

This  fyrt!p  is  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour ;  and  in 
the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  or  two  proves  to  children 
gently  laxative.  It  is  apt  to  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  ele- 
gaot  blue  colour,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  valued ;.  and 
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hence   fome  have  been  induced  to  counterfeit  it  w^thPr^'ara. 
materials  whofu  colour  is  more  permanent.    This  abufe '■''•"*  ^"^ 
miy  be  readily  difcovtred,  by  adding  to  a  little  of  thej^",^^''"''" 
fufpeclfi  1  fyrup  any  acid  or  alkaline  liquor.      If  the        \ 
fyrup  f.e  genuine,  the  acid  will  change  its  blue  colour 
to  a  red,  and  the  alkali  will  change  it  to  a  green  ;  but 
if  counterfeit,  tlicfe  changes  will  not  happen.     It  i* 
obvious,  from  this  mutability  of  the  colour  of  the  vio- 
let, ;hat  the  prctcriber  would  be  deceived  if  h-  Ihould 
expefil  to  give  any  blue  tinjje  to  acidulated  ot  alkalized 
juk-ps  or  mixtures  by  the  addition  of  the  blue  fyrup. 

Syrup  of  ginger. 

Take  of  ginger,  biuifed,  four  ounces  ;  boiling  diflillcd      Jia 
water,  three  pints.     Macerate  for  four  hours,  and 
ftrain  ;  then  a.ld  refined  fugar,  that  it  may  Lie  made 
a  fyrup.     L. 

Take  of  powdered  ginger,  three  ounces ;  boiling  water, 
four  pounds ;  puretl  fugar,  fcven  pounds  and  a  h<lf. 
Macerate  tse  ginger  in  the  water  in  a  clofe  veffel 
for  24  hosrs  ;  then  to  the  liquor,  (Irained  and  freed 
from  the  feces,  add  the  powdered  fugar,  and  make 
them  into  a  fyrup.  E. 
Thefe  are  agreeable  and  moderately  aromatic  fyrups, 

liglitiy  impregnated   willi  the   flavour  and   virtues  of 

the  "lU'itr. 

^cid  of  fyrup.     Gen. 

Take  of  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  two  drains;  fyrup  of     513 

lemons,  fix  ounces.     Mix  them. 

Where  we  wifh  to  obtain  a  fyrup,  not  only  ftrongly 
acidulated,  but  alio  powertully  allringcnt,  this  formula 
may  be  conlidered  as  well  fuiied  to  aulwcr  the  pur- 
pole. 

Allal'we  fyrup.     Gen. 

Tfike  of  fait  of  tartar,  ihtee  drair.s  ;  fitnple  fyrup,  fix      cii 

ounces.     Mix  thtm. 

In  this  fyrup  we  have  in  fome  degree  the  converfe 
of  the  preceding  ;  and   it  may  be  ufefully  employed  . 
either  for  the  deltruition  of  acid  in  the  iloni.ieh,  or 
for  the  formation  of  neutral  or  efiervefcent  mixtures. 

Syrup  of  gari'tA     Suec. 

Take  of  t'-.e  frefh  root  of  garlic,  fiicfd,  one  pound  ;      S'a 
boiling  w^tcr,  two  pounds.     Macerate  them  in  a 
clofe  veffel  for  an  hour.    Add  to  the  ('.rained  liquor, 
refined  fugar,  two  pounds.     B^'il  them  to  a  lyiup. 
This  fyrup  formerly  held  a  place  in  our  phtim.ieo- 
pocias,  and  wjs  recommended   for  promoting  expecto- 
ration i:i  cafes  of  chronic  catarih  and  other  affectioiij 
of  the  breall :  but,  as  well  as  the  oxymel  of  garlic,  it 
is   now  banifhed  from   them  ;  and  there  cr.n  be  little 
doubt  that  the  fame  intentions  may  in  general  be  an- 
fwered  by  Ids  difa£jreeable  medicines.     Yet  where  we 
wilh  to  employ  garlic  in  a  watery  menftruum,  this  for- 
mula is  perhaps  one  of  the  bill  under  which  it  can  be 
exhibited. 

Syrup  of  almnmls,      Suec. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  one  pound;  bitte^almond^     jrS- 
two  drams.     Let  the  almonds  ;.e  blanched  and  beat 
in  a  Hone  mortar  with  a  wooden  pelUe  ;  tlien  hy 
degrees  add  barley-water,  two  pounds;  ftrain  the 

liquorj 
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liquor,  anJ  form  It  into  a  fynip,  w'th  ai  much 
double  refine^l  fii  rar  as  may  he  ne(  cITary. 
The  afrreciblc  flavour  of  the  almoiiils  ia  in  this  for- 
y  mula  communicate :•!  to  a  fynip,  which  may  be  aJvan- 
ta;;eoullv  employed  to  fi-eeten  mixtures,  or  to  form  a 
plepifant  drink,  when  diffufed  in  water  ;  and  the  tUvour 
is  not  a  little  improve.!  by  the  ail'lition  of  the  pro- 
portion of  bitter  almonds  here  dircAei.  But  even 
theft:  cannot  trC  fuppofrd  to  communic^ite  any  .iftive 
qu  litv  to  this  fvrup,  as  they  arc  employed  in  fo  fmall 
aqnaniity:  and  hill  lefs  is  to  be  cxptfte  1  from  the 
fivcet  almond?,  which  can  communii.ate  little  more  to 
the  fyrup  than  their  niild  oil. 

Syrup  of  cinnamon.     RofT. 

,,-  Take  of  cinnamon,  bruifrd,  five  ounces;  fpitituous 
tinn;!mon  water,  two  pounJs.  Dii>ell  tlum  in  a 
clofi:  glafs  vcfrel  for  24  honrs  ;  then  add  to  the 
rtnined  liquor  dou'  le  refined  fujjar,  three  pounds. 
Boil  it  to  a  fyrnp. 

This  fyrup  is  ftiongly  imprcifnated  with  the  cinna- 
mon ;  and  wl;ere  we  wifh  to  fwcttcn  any  mixture,  at 
the  fame  time  addinjr  to  it  nn  agreca'.le  aromatic,  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  beli  articles  we  tan  employ. 

Emetic  fyrup.     Brun. 

Pjg       Takeof^lafs  of  antimony,  finely  powdered,  two  drams; 
Rhenifh  »vine,  twelve  ounces.    Let  them  be  di;j;t  fted 
for  three  days  in  a    tntle  he;it ;  then  drain  the  liquor 
throu.;h  piper,  and  mix  with  the  ftrainc '.  liquor  30 
ounces  (jf  dou'le-refinad  fu   ar.     Let  it  be  tor.-ned 
into  a  fyrnp,  an  I  k.pt  in  a  clofe  vefiel. 
There  can  he  no  doulit  of  this  fyrup  bsing  ftroncily 
imprf?rn''tcd  with  the  emetic  quality  of  the  antimony; 
and  it  will  r.t  k-r.ft  have  fo  far  the  j'.dvantige  of  bcinij 
very  agreea!  le  to  the  tafte,  tiat  it  may  'e  readily  ta- 
ken by  vrry  youn^  people.      But  every  ijood  tff'  A  to 
be  obtained  from  it  may  be  had  with  more  oertiinty, 
by  addin.;  to  fimjle  fyrup  any  quantity  that  m  ly  be 
thouj(ht  nectffary  of  tlie  aiitimonial  taitar  ^revloufly 
diffolved  in  a  fraall  proportion  of  water. 

Syrup  of  qficljilver.      Suec. 

MO  Take  of  purified  quitkfilver,  one  dram  ;  pum  arable, 
three  drams ;  rofe-wi'tcr,  as  much  as  fiifficient  for 
reducing  the  gum  to -a  mucus.  Let  them  ;;e  rubSed 
in  a  mortar  till  tlie  quijkfilver  totally  difappears ; 
then  by  degrees  mix  with  it  fimplc  fyrnp,  foi;r 
ounc-s. 

In  thi«  we  have  a  preparation  fin:ilar  to  the  mcrcu 
rial   folution  of  Dr  Ple'nck   lormerly  mentioned;  an  1 
which,  while  it  does   not  pofiefs  any  other  advanca^e 
thUn  mere  fweetnefs  of  tafte,  is  liaLle  to  the  objedlons 
formerly  urged  againft  that  preparation. 


Chap.  XXIV,     Medicated  Honeys. 

The  more  fi.\ed  parts  of  v-getaMes,  diffolved  in 
watery  liquors,  may  !  e  thence  transferred  into  honey, 
by  mixin  r  the  l-.oney  with  the  watery  dccoftion  or 
juice  of  tlie  plant,  m  !  hoilinj;  tlitm  together  tVl  the 
aqueous  part  has  exhaled,  and  tlie  honey  rem  ins  of 
4t8  original  confiilentc,      Honiy  has   not  probably, 
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however,  snv  very  peculiar  aJvants^'e  ovr  fup;ar,  and  'rrpan- 
it  it  lialde  t  )  manv  inc  >-.vcrienccs   vhich  f-.i   ar  is-  -ret    ""'  •"'' 
from:   in  pnrticular,  it    ismuch  more  li<ble  to  run  into^j^j^*^' 
feimcntaliun,    and    In    many    contVtutions    prod  ues         ^  .  ^ 
gripes,    and  often    violent   effe As         The    E  iinburgh 
college  have  therefore  rejefted  the  whole  ol  the  oxy- 
mtls  from  tlieir  lall  edition  of  t''e  pharmacopeoia.   An.l 
the  number  of  prep'r  lions  witli  honey  in  moll  of  the 
foreign  piiarmacopoEia«  is  now  much  diminillievl.    Still, 
however,  there  are  Icveral   much  cm;)loyel   by  prac- 
titioners of  rmlnvnce  ;  and  of  courfe  retained  in  the 
London  phiimacopoeia. 

Honey  of  rofes.     L. 

Take  of  dried  red  rofe-' uds,  with  the  heels  cut  ofT,  ^jj 
fi  ur  ounces;  boifng  dilHll'd  water,  three  pints; 
cLrfied  honey,  five  pounds.  Macer'ie  the  rofe 
leaves  in  the  water  for  fix  hours;  then  mix  the 
hon  y  with  the  ftrained  liquor,  and  boil  the  mixture 
to  the  t^^icknefs  of  a  fyrup. 

This  prt'osiation  is  not  11  n frequently  ufed  as  a  mild 
CO  linjj;  dttorgent,  particularly  in  pargarifms  for  ulce- 
rations and  inflamrn-.tion  ot  the  mouth  and  tonfili. 
The  rofe  buds  here  ufed  lliould  be  hallily  dried  :  the 
defi^n  of  doing  lo  Is,  that  they  may  the  better  prcferve 
their  aflringcncy. 

Honey  offquillt.     L. 

Take  of  chrified  heney,   three   pounds;  tinfture  of     j2» 
fqiiills,  ttvo  pints.      Boil   them  in  a  glafa  vefTel  to 
tut  thicknefi  of  a  fyrup. 

The  honey  will  here  le  Impregnated  with  all  the 
aftivc  parts  of  the  fquills  which  the  tiiifture  before 
contained,  and  may  be  e.iipioyed  as  an  ufetul  cxpedlo- 
rant  or  diuretic.  < 

Oxynulofverdigrife.     L. 

Take  of  prepared  verdegrife,  one  ounce  ;  vinegar,  feven      rji 
ounces  ;  clarified  honey,  fourteen  ounces.     Ditfolve 
the  vetdc.'rife  in  the  viiieg.:i,    .nd  itr  lin  It  through 
linen  ;   then  add  the  honty,  and  boil  th-.  whole  to  a 
proper  tliuknefs. 

Th's  IS  -in  imprcvcment  of  ivhat  waf.  .'oimcrlv  known 
in  our  p!i;;rm:'.coi.ceias  un.'er  the  title  oi  vit/  JEjyptia- 
eum  ;  which,  howev-;r,  w.ij,  as  then  prepared,  very 
uncertiin  with  tcfpeA  to  I'rength  It  is  afed  only 
exiemilK  fwr  cleanfing  foul  uLers,  and  kcepinij  dovvn 
fungous  flrfh.  It  IS  alfo  often  fervicea,  le  in  ven-rcal 
ulciraiions  of  the  mouth  and  toidiis.  But  ther.  Is 
fome  danger  from  its  applic.iiion  to  pbces  from  the 
fituation  of  which  it  is  ::pt  to  '"e  f.vallowed  ;  for  even 
a  Imall  quantity  of  verdegrife  pall\n'j  into  the  Itomach 
may  be  prgdiitlive  of  diftreffing,  if  not  deleterious, 
efFcds. 

Oxymel  of  meadow  fiffron.      L. 

Take  of  the  frcfh  root  of  meaJow-f iffron,  cut  Into 
thin  flices,  one  ounce  ;  diiUlled  viiie^.ir,  one  pint; 
clar-fieJ  honev,  two  pounds.  M\.erate  'he  root 
of  ineadow-faffron  with  the  vinegar,  in  a  gl'ifs  veffcl, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  tor  4^  hours.,  strain  the  liquor, 
prelTed  out  ftron;.;ly  from  the  root,  and  ;;dil  the 
huney.  Laftly,  boil  the  mixture,  frequently  ftir- 
rin^  it  with  a  wooden  fpoon,  to  the  tbickncfo  of  a 
fyrup. 
8  TW. 
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This  oxymclmsybe  cofifivlercd  as  vety  analopjous  to 
the  fjTup  of  (oKliiciim,  of  which  wefave  already  made 
fome  o'  f;rvations.  Under  this  foim  it  was  firft  intro- 
—  y  ■■  du-ed  f>y  Dr  Stoerk.  And  althouijh  wich  certain 
conftitutions  the  fyrup  Is  unqucftionably  preferable, 
yet  it  well  leferves  a  place  in  our  pharma.opocias,  as 
being  an  aftive  medicine. 

Oxymel  offqulHs.     Li. 

ete       Take  of  clarified  honey,  three   pounds ;    vineojar  of 
fqiiills,  two  pints.      Boil  them  in  ^  glafs  vefftl,  with 
a  flow  fire,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 
The  honey   was  formerly  employed  for  this  prepa- 
ration uncljrified,  and  the  fcnm,   which  in  fuch  cafes 
arifes  In  the  boilings,  tf.ktn  off:   by  this  means  the  im- 
purities of  the  hi.nfy  were  difch?.r^ed  ;  but  fome  of  the 
medicinal  parts  of  the  fquill^,  with  which  the  vinegar 
was  impregnated,  were  alfo  feparated.     For  this  rea- 
fon  the  college  of  London  have  now  judicioufly  ordered 
the  honey  for  all  thefe  kinds  of  preparations  to  be 
previoufly  clarified  ''y  itfclf. 

Oxymel  of  fquilla  is  an  ufeful  aperient,  determent, 
and  expeftorant,  and  of  f;reat  fervice  in  humoral  afth- 
mas,  coughs,  and  other  diforders  where  thick  phl;gm 
abounds.  It  is  p;iven  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  drams, 
along  with  fome  aromatic  water,  ns  th.it  of  cinnamon, 
to  prevent  the  great  naufea  which  it  would  otherwife 
be  apt  to  excite.     In  lirge  dofts  it  proves  emetic. 

Simple  oxymel.     L.. 

526  Take  of  cKirified' honey,  two  pounds ;  diftllled  vinegar, 

one  pint       Boil  them  in  a  glafs  vcfiel,  with  a  flow 

fire,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 

Tliis  prep'.ration  maybe  confidered  as  analogous  to 
the  fyrupus  acet't  of  the  Edinburgh  phsrmacoposia.  It 
is  not  in.'erior  in  efficacy  to  many  more  elaborate  co:b- 
pofitions.  It  is  an  agreeable,  mild,  cooling  medicine. 
It  is  often  ufed  in  cooling  detergent  gargariftTiS,  and 
not  unfrequently  as  an  expeftorant. 

Oxymel  of  garlic.     Dan. 

527  Take  of  garlic,  cut  in  dices,  an   ounce  and  a  half; 

caraway  feei's,  fwctt  fennel  feeds,  esch  two  drums  ; 
clarified  honey,  ten  ounces  ;  vinegar,  half  a  pint. 
Boil  the  vinegar  for  a  little  t  me,  wllli  the  feeds 
Viruifed,  in  a  gh/ed  enrthtn  vcHel  ;  then  r.ld  the 
garlic,  r.nd  cover  fh.e  veflel  cloft  ;  when  grown  ccld, 
prcfs  put  the  liquor,  and  diffolvt  in  it  the  honey  by 
the  heat  of  a  wattr  bath. 

This  oxymel  is  recommended  for  attenuating  vifcid 
juices,  promoting  expectoration,  and  the  fluid  lecre- 
tions  in  general.  It  is  doubtltf?  a  niedicinv  of  confi- 
derable  efficacy,  though  very  unpleafai't,  the  flavour 
of  the  garlic  prevailing  notwithllanding  the  addition 
of  the  aromatic  feeds. 

Pedoral  oxymel.  ■  Brun. 

528  Take  of  elecampane  roots.  oTie  ounce  j  otrls  root,  half 

an  ounce;  gum  ammoniac,  one  ounce;  v'ne.:ar, 
half  H  pint  ;  clarified  honey,  one  pound  ;  water, 
three  pints.  Lit  the  roots,  cut  iind  bruifed,  be 
boiled  in  the  wjter  till  one  third  Is  waited  :  then 
flrain  off  the  liquor  j  1-.  t  it  Ihind  to  fettle  ;  and  ha- 
viog  poured  it  off  clear  from  the  feces,  add  to  it 
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the  honey  rnd  the  ammonlBC,  previoufly  diflblved  in  Vxtxira.- 
the  vinegar.    Mix  them  to,;clhtr,  by  gcBtly  boilinff '' '"*  ^"^ 

them.  ^       '   rs      r  "^^2 

The  title  of  this  compr.fition  exprefTes  Its  medical  _y-_j 
virtues.  It  is  defigned  for  thofc  diforders  of  the  bread 
that  proceed  from  a  load  of  vIT'd  phlegm,  and  ob- 
ftruAionK  of  the  pulmonary  veffels  Two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and 
continued  for  fooie  time. 

Chap.  XXV.  .  Pawdcrs. 

This  form  receives  fuch  materials  only  as  are  ca-  5^5"" 
pable  of  being  fufficiently  dried  to  become  pulverlfable 
without  the  lufs  of  their  virtue.  There  are  many  fub- 
ftances,  however,  of  this  kind,  which  cannot  be  con- 
veniently taken  in  powder:  bitter,  acrid,  fetid  drugs, 
are  too  difagrceable  ;  emollient  and  mucila^'inoiis  hcrb« 
and  roots  are  too  bulky  ;  pure  gums  cohere,  an  !  be- 
come tenacious  in  the  mouth  ;  fixed  alkaline  fait-,  li- 
quefy on  expofing  the  compofition  to  the  air  ;  and 
vohitlle  alkilis  exh.Ie.  Many  ot"^  the  aromatics,  too, 
fuflfer  a  preater  lofs  of  their  odorou:  principle  when 
kept  in  powder;  as  in  that  form  they  no  doubt  expofe 
a  much  larger  furface  to  the  ait 

The  dofe  of  powders,  in  extemporaneous  prefcrlp- 
tion,  is  generally  about  half  a  dram  :  it  rarely  exceeds 
a  whole  dram,  and  is  not  often  Mi  than  aTcruple. 
S'lbftances  which  produce  poweiful  cffcfts  in  fmaller 
dofes  are  not  trulled  to  this  form,  unlefs  their  bulk  be 
increafed  by  additions  of  lefs  efficacy  ;  thofe  which  re- 
qiure  to  be  given  in  larger  ones  are  better  fitted  for 
other  forms. 

The  ufual  vehicle  for  taking  the  lighter  powders  is 
any  agreeable  thin  liquid.  The  ponderous  powders, 
patticularly  thofe  prepared  from  metallic  fubftance?, 
require  a  more  confident  vehicle,  as  fyriips ;  for  from 
thin  ones  they  foon  fu' fide.-  Rcfinous  fuhftances  like- 
wife  are  nio!l  comniodioufly  taken  in  thick  liq^ois  ;  in 
thin  ones  they  are  apt  to.  run  into  lumps,  which  are 
not  ealily  again  foluble. 

Genera!  rules  for  making  powders. 

I.  Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  nothing 
carious,  deciiyed,  or  impure,  be  mixed  In  the  compo- 
fition of  powders  ,••  the  llalks  and  corru;jted  paits  of 
plant,!  are  to  be  ffparited. 

II.  The  dry  aromatics  ought  to  be  fprinkled,  du- 
ring their  pulverization,  witli  a  few  drops  of  any  pro- 
per water. 

III.  The  moi'.ler  aromatics  may  be  dried  witfi  a  very- 
gentle  heat  before  they  are  committed  to  the  mortar. 

IV.  Guni',  and  fuch  other  fubft.'.nces  as  are  diffi- 
cultly  pulverlfable,  fhould  he  poun  led  .ilong  with  the 
dner  ones,  that  they  may  p:<fs  the  fieve  together. 

V.  No  part  fliould  be  feparated  for  ufe  until  the 
whole  quantity  put  into  the  r^ortar  has  pafTed  the  fievg, 
and  the  fevcral  fiftlnafs  mixe  1  together  ;  for  thofe  pnvtg 
of  the  fubject  v'hich  are  firil  i  owdercd  may  prove  dif- 
ferent, .It  ieail  in  degr  e  of  efFic  icy,  from  the  reft. 

VI.  Powders  of  aromatics  are  to  be  prepircd  only 
in  fmall  quafitities  at  a  time,  and  kept  in  glafs  vefl^eis 
verv  clofel>   ft.  ppe  1. 

If  powders  arc  long  kept,  and  not  carefully  fccured 
from  the  air,  their  virtue  is  in  a  great  meafurc  dcilroyeJ, 

although 
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elllioijpli  the  parts  in  vvJiich  it  confifls  (UjhU  not  in 
other  circiimllanccs  prove  voiat  Ic.  'I'huii,  though  the 
virtues  of  ipecacuanha  arc  fo  fixe;!  as  to  remain  entire 
even  in  e«traifls  rr.a  le  with  proper  mcnlUua,  yet  it  the 
pow.iered  root  b;  cxp^'fed  for  a  long  time  to  the  air, 
U  lolts  its  emetic  quality. 

ytbclic  poivder.     L. 

Take  of  fo.-otor!ne  aloes,  one  pnun.! ;  wliite  canrlls, 
three  oun  es.  Rub  ihtm  feparattly  to  powiUr, 
and  then  mii;  them. 

'I  his  coirp  fit'on  has  long  been  known  in  the  (Tiops 
Tinder  £)ie  title  of  hicro  yicra.  It  furnifhes  us  with  an 
ufclul  aloetic  purfjative,  the  canclla  operating  at  a 
^ood  ccrrijent  for  the  Moci..  But  it  is  iiiorelrcqiientty 
ein,)loytd  as  the  '  afis  of  cleAuaries  or  pills,  or  of  a 
tin^ure  which  w?6  tor  a  long  time  dillinguilhed  Ly 
the  appellation  ol  facred  liiiiJure. 

yfloetic  ponvder  wil/j  iron.     L. 

T.ke  of  focotorint  aloes,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  an 
l.alf;  rryrrh,  powJere,'.,  cwo  ounces;  dry  extract 
of  ceniian,  vitriolatcd  iron,  of  ta.h,  in  powOei,  one 
oui  •  e.      M'.x  them. 

In  this  povdtr  we  hive  an  aloetic  an  J  chaly'  eatc  con- 
joined, it  confilU  of  nearly  the  fame  articles  which 
forirtrly  entered  the  corrporition  ai  ihe piiu/a  ccphi  uiUrt 
cLaljieattr,  as  they  were  caliti'  ;  and  it  i<  perh;  ps  more 
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iii_^  the  tone  of  the  ylfcer*.     The  dofc  is  from  tcni'r'iu  j- 
pr;iin»  to   a  fcruplc  and  upwards.     The  firU  is  confi- ",'"' ''"'* 
dtrW  ly  the  wstmcit.     This  priixipally  arifcs  Irom  ihe,;^"!"'"' 
quantity  iif  long  pepper  which  it  contains.      But  it  is  _y-.«rf 
perliaps  to  be  I'.oublcd  whether  Irorii  thiii  article  any 
advantage   he  deiived;  and  a   powder  not  inferior  to 
either  might,  we  think,    be   foiiiied,   by    fiih.''.itiitinij 
cafTia  foi  the  linnaman  employed  by  the  one  collcjje, 
or  the  nutmcga  by  the  other. 


Compound ponvJtr  of  afarabaccit.     L. 

Take  of  the  ("ry  leaves  of  afar  bacca,  fweet  i;.arjoram, 
t)yri;n  lieib  ma!1icli,  dry  flowers  ot  laviuJur,  cacll 
Powder  tliem  together. 
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Slcrnutalory  or  Cfpknlic  powder.     E. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  afarum,  three  p.rts ;  marjoram, 
one  part.  Beat  them  to>;tthtr  into  a  powder. 
'i'!icuj!;,h  the  former  of  thefe  powders  be  more  com- 
pounded than  the  latter,  yet  they  difter  veiy  little. 
They  are  both  aerceable  and  efliorf  ious  eithines,  and 
fupcrior  to  moft  of  lliofe  ufually  fold  nn  !cr  tie  name 
of  hirl)  JiiuJ!".  They  are  often  employed  with  great 
advs:it.-!j.'c  in  ca(cs  of  obltinaie  headac'i,  and  ol  oph- 
thalmia^  refiftinj  otJier  modes  of  cure-.  Taken  under 
the  form  of  fiiiiff  to  the  ex'ent  of  five  or  lix  gr.iins  at 
ht'd-time,  they  will  operate  the  fucccednfj  day  ^s  a 
powerful  crrliint,  indncin)'  frup.icnt  fneez  iig,  I^nt  Hill 


frequently  etrpKiyed  when  brought  to  the  form  oi  pills  ^,,jg  g  j^^^,  (]|f^;hiige  frcm  the  i.ofe.    It  ib,  however, 

by  means  01  fyrups  than  in  powder:  but  in  either  way  neceffary,  "during  their  operiticn,  to  avoid  expofure 

it  is  ;  n  ufelul  medicine,  and  is  rarticularly  employed  ^^  j-^i^j^ 
with  advantage  in  eafes  of  obftrufted  meiulrualiou 


Aloetic  po'wder  tvUh  guaiacum.     L. 

Take  of  freotorlne  aloes,  one  ounce  and  an  half;  «;um 

guai^icum,  one   ou:  te  ;    aromatic  powder,   half  an 

ouni  e     Hub  the  aloes  and  gum  puaiacum  feparat.-ly 

to  powder  ;  then  mix  all  the  ingredients  together. 

In  tie  tusi  cum,  as  well  aa  the  aloes,   we  h:'.ve  a 

warm   f;un-mi-iefinous  purgative  ;  and  both   are  cor- 

reclcd,   as  well  as  more  minutely  divided,  from  their 

<!on;bination  with  the  aromrtics.     This  therefore  fur- 

Tifhes  lis  with,  an  ufefui  puigative  :  but  when  taken 

only  in  fmalldnfes,  its  chief  effcft  is  that  oT promoting 

perfpiration.   It  if,  howevir,  more  (rtqiicntly  employed 

in  the  form  of  p  lis  than  in  the  Ante  of  powder ;  and 

indeed  it  confifts  of  nearly  the  lame  ingredients  which 

conlliluteJ   the  pilula:  arumat'tie  of  the  former  edition 

of  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

ylromatu  poiudtr.     L. 

T;ike  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces ;  fmaller  cardamom 
feeds  hurtccd,  ginger,  long  pepper,  of  each  one 
ounce.      Rub  them  together  to  a  powder. 

Arumatk  powder,  cr  ari.malic  fpices.     E. 

Take    of    nutmegs,    l^f^cr   cardamom   feeds,    ginger, 

each  two  ounce?.     Be<it  them  together  into  a  pov.'- 

t'.cr,  to  be  kept  in  a  phial  well  ftiut. 

Both  theft   compofitions  are  agreeable,   hot,  fpicy 

medicines  ;  and  as  fuch  may  be  ufetully  t  ken  in  eold 

phlegmatic  habits  and  decayeil  conllitutinns,  for  wirni- 

«ig  the  llomsch,  proDiOting  digeflion,  and  ftrengthcn- 


Powder  of  cerufe.     L. 

Take  of  cerufe,   five  ounces  ;  farocoll,  one  ounce  and      53J 
an  half;  trag.eaiuh,  half  au  ounce.     Rub  them  to- 
gether into  powder. 

Tliis  compofition  is  the  Ire  h'lfc't  albi  of  Rha/es 
brought  ba  k  to  its  original  fi.-npllcity  with  regard  to 
the  inv;iedient6,  and  without  tlie  ntcdicls  trou'lt  of 
making  it  into  troches.  It  is  enipioyed  tor  external 
puipofcs,  as  in  coliyna,  loti  ns,  and  injeftions,  for  rt- 
pcUi;  g  acri.T.oiiious  humours,  and  in  inflammations. 

Compound  powder  of  crabs  cljwt,     L. 

Take  of  crabs  rhuvs,  prep.ired,  one  pound  ;  chalk,  red  53^ 
ert.d,  each,  prepaied,  three  ounces.  Mix  them. 
Thefe  powders  have  loH  feveral  of  their  ingiedients 
without  any  injury  to  tbe.r  virtues;  and  pofliblv  they 
would  dill  bear  a  f '.rlhtr  reduction,  for  the  crabs  eyes 
and  cl.'lk  are  by  tliemfelves  at  lealt  a"  eft'eTtlal  as  any 
compofition  ot  them  with  coral.  And  pLrh.^pe  every 
piirpofe  to  be  obtained  from  ijiem  may  be  a.-eonipliOi- 
ed  by  a  more  fimpl-:  a!  foiheiit,  as  the  ehaik  powder 
afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  or  the  powder  of  the 
laplili  cancrorum. 

CompounJ  powder  of  contrn\'(rva.      L. 

T.'.ke  of  contrayerva,  powdered,  fi\t  ounces ;    com-      $l'f^ 
pound   powder  of  crabs  claws,  one  pound  and  an 
half.     Mix  them. 

Tlii?  powdct-  was  formerly  direfted  to  he  made  up 
into  bal's  with  water,  and  was  then  cr.Urd  lapu  contra- 
yerva; a  piece  of  trouble  now  laid  afide  ae  necdkfs, 
for  It  naa  nectfiary  to  reduce  the  balls  into  pow.'.er 
7  again 
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again  beFore  tLey  could  be  ufeil.  Nor  did  ttiat  form 
contribute,  as  has  been  ima;^ined,  to  their  prefcrvation ; 
for  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  fiippofed  that  the  powder  will 
-/  lofe  more  by  being-  kept  for  a  rfafoiiable  lenjjth  of  time 
in  a  tlofedopt  glafs  than  the  balls  will  in  the  humec- 
tatioii  with  water  and  cxficcation  in  the  air  before  they 
are  fit  for  being  put  by  to  keep.  This  medicine  hns 
much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  an  alexipharmac 
and  fudorific  than  the  foregoing  compofitions.  The 
contrayerva  by  itfelf  proves  very  ferviceal)le  in  low 
fevera,  where  \.Ik  vis  vilie  is  weak,  and  a  diapho- 
refis  to  be  promoted.  It  id  poHIble  that  the  crabs 
claws  are  of  no  farther  fervice  than  as  lliey  divide  this 
powerful  ingredtenc,  and  make  it  fit  more  eafily  on 
the  ftomach. 

Compound poivder  of  chalk.     L. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk,  half  a  pound  ;  cinnamon, 
four  ounces  ;  tormentil,  gum-arabic,  of  eich  three 
ounces  ;  long  pepper,  half  an  ounce.  Towder  ihem 
fcparately,  and  mix  them. 

Chall  pciuJtT.     E. 

Take  of  white  chalk,  prepared,  four  ounces ;  nutmea^, 
half  a  dram  ;  cinnamon,  one  dram.  Mix  and  make 
them  into  a  powder  ;  which  may  fupply  the  place 
of  the  cardialgic  troches. 

The  addition  of  the  aromatlcs  In  the  above  formu- 
la, coincides  with  the  general  intention  of  the  remedy 
which  is  indicated  for  weakncfs  and  acidity  in  the  fto- 
maph  ;  and  in  loofenefs  from  acidity. 

Compound ponuder  of  chalk  vjith  op'mm.     L. 

Take  of  compound  powder  of  chalk,  eight  ounces ; 

hard    purified  opium,  powdered,  one  dram   and  an 

half     Mix  them. 

From  the  addition  of  the  opium  this  remedy  be- 
comes ftill  more  powerful  than  the  above  in  reftraining 
diarrhoea. 

Compound  ponvder  of  ipecacuanha .     L. 

Take  ipecacuanha  and  hard  purified  opium,  of  each, 
powdered,  one  dram  ;  vitriolated  kali,  powdcied, 
one  ounce.     Mix  them. 

Sudorific f  or  Dover's  po'wilcr.     E. 

Take  of  vitriolated  tartar,  three  drams  ;  opium,  root 

of    ipecacuanha    powdered,    of    each    one    fcruple. 

Mix,  and  grind  them  accurately  together,  fo  as  to 

make  an  uniform  powder. 

The  vitriolated  tartar,  from  the  grittincfs  of  it» 
cryftals,  is  perhaps  better  fitted  for  tearing  and  di- 
viding the  tenacious  opium  than  any  other  iait ;  this 
feems  to  Le  its  only  ufc  io  the  preparation.  The  ope- 
rator ought  to  be  careful  tlut  the  opium  and  ipeca- 
cuanha fhall  be  equally  difTtifed  through  the  whole 
Btafs  of  powder,  otherwife  different  portions  of  the 
powder  muft  have  differences  in  degree  of  ftrcngth. 

The  hard  purified  opium,  direded  by  the  London 
^oUcge,  is,  from  this  circumftance,  preferable  to  opium 
in  its  ordinary  ftate,  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
?ege. 

This  powder  is  one  of  the   moft  certain  fudorifics 
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that  we  know  of  ;  and  as  fuch,  w.is  recommended  byPrepai^- 
Dr  Dover  a;;  an  effeftusl  remedy  in  rheumatifm.    Mo-''""'  ^"'^ 
dcrn  praflice  confirms  its  reputation,  not  only  in  rheu-t;„,"j''° 
matifm,  but  -To  in   dropfy  and  fundry  other  difeaft-,  — ^     .^ 
where  it  is  ofteji  diffiult  fy  other   means  to  produce 
a  copious  fweat.  The  dofe  is  from  five  to  ten  ar  twilve 
grains,  according  as  the  patient's  ftom?ch  and  ftrength 
can  hear  it.     It  is  convenient  to  avoid  much  drinking 
immediately  after  trking  it,  otherwife  it  is  very  apt 
to  be  rejected  by  vomiting  before  any  other  effeits  are 
produced. 

Compound  povvder  of  jalap.     E. 

Take   of  jahp    root,  one    ounce  ;  cryftals   of  tartar,      54C 
two  ounces.     Mix,  and  diligently  grind   them  to- 
gether for  fome  time,  fo  as  to  form  a  very  fine  pow- 
der. 

The  ufe  of  the  cryftals  in  this  preparation  is  to 
break  down  and  divide  the  jalap  into  very  minute  par- 
ticles, whereby  its  operation  is  thoujiht  to  be  melio- 
rated ;  and  on  this  account  the  two  articles  are  direct- 
ed to  be  pounded  together,  and  not  feparattly.  But 
whether  from  this  circumft'nce  any  advantage  arifea 
or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  combination 
furnifhes  us  with  a  very  nfeful  and  aftive  purgative, 
in  every  cafe  where  it  is  neceffary  to  produce  both  a 
full  evacuation  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  and  a  free  dif- 
charge  from  the  fyftem  in  general,  under  the  form  of 
catharfis. 

Compound  powder  of  myrrh.     L. 

Take  of  myrrh,  dried  favin,  dried  rue.   Ruffian  caftor,      541 
of  each,  one   ounce.      Rub  them   together  into  a 
powder. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the  troches  of  myrrh,  a 
compofition  contrived  by  Rhazes  againll  uterine  ob- 
ftruftions.  It  may  be  taken  in  any  convenient  ve- 
hicle, or  made  into  bolufes,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram 
or  more,  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Opiate  powder.     L. 

Take  of  hard  purified   opium,  powdered,  one  dram  ;      rj  j 
burnt   and  prepared  hartfhorn,  nine   drams.     Mix 
them. 

The  hartfhorn  is  here  intended  merely  to  divide  the 
©Tiium,  and  to  give  it  the  f;irm  of  powder,  although 
it  may  perliaps  have  alfo  fome  influence  in  rendering 
the  opium  more  aftive  from  deftroying  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach. But  whether  in  this  way  it  has  any  effeft  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doul  t  that  it  is  a  very  conve- 
nient formula  for  the  exiiibition  of  opium  in  powder; 
which  on  fome  occafions  is  preferable  to  its  being 
given  either  in  a  liquid  form  or  in  that  of  pills.  As  tea 
grains  of  this  powder  contain  prccifely  one  of  the 
opium,  the  requifite  dofe  may  be  eafily  adapted  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe.  It  is  often  fucccfsfully  em- 
ployed as  a  fweating  powder  ;  and  has  not,  like  Do- 
ver's powder,  the  effefl  of  inducing  ficknefs  or  vo- 
miting. 

Compound  powder  offcammony. 

Take  of  fcammony,  hard  extraA  of  jalap,  each  two      ^.^ 
ounces ;  ginger,  half  an  ounce.     Powder  them  fe-  * 

paratcly,  and  mix  them.     L, 
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Taki  of  fcammony,  cryftaU  of  tartar,  each  two  oun- 
ces J  mix,  and  grind  them  diligently  into  a  pow- 
der.    E. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  in  Oie  pharmaco- 
rcciai  publilhed  by  authority  in  Britain,  two  compo- 
litions  iTiould  be  dillinicuilTicJ  by  the  lame  name,  dif- 
fering conlider^ibly  from  eacli  other  in  their  nature  and 
degree  of  activity. 

The  compound  powder  of  fcammony  in  the  lalt 
edition  of  the  London  plisrmacopocia  differed  conli- 
derably  from  the  prtfent  :  For  there,  the  only  addi- 
tion was  tal.iiied  hartrtiorn,  intended  merely  tor  the 
divition  of  the  ftamn-ony.  This  p\irpofe  is  (lill  bet- 
ter anfwercd  by  the  cryftals  of  taitar,  which  at  the 
fiine  time  confpire  with  the  operation  of  the  fcam- 
mony as  a  purgative.  But  the  addition  of  jalap  and 
gingtr,  according;  to  the  prefint  formula  of  Uie  Lon- 
don pharmscopoela,  frivcs  not  only  a  purgative  confi- 
dera!  ly  different,  but  increafes  alfo  the  htating  quality 
of  the  medicine,  while  the  cream  of  tirtar  has  an  evi- 
dent refrigerant  power.  Both  may  on  occafions  be 
tjfeful,  but  we  tliink  that  in  moft  cafes  the  Edinburgh 
formula  will  be  found  preferable. 

In  e-4itiona  of  our  pharmacopoeias  of  ftill  oilier  date, 
this  powder  was  prepared  with  another  very  aftive 
ingredient,  diaphoretic  antimony.  It  was  much  ce- 
lebrated as  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  its  inventor, 
being  called  from  its  firft  publilher,  CornachinVs  po-ux- 
der.  In  a  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia it  was  thus  direfted  to  be  prepared  : 
Take  of  diaphoretic  antimony,  cream  of  tartar,  fcim- 
mony,  each  equal  parts.  Make  them  into  a  pow- 
der. 

This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  dram  or 
more.  In  other  prefcriptions,  the  tartar  and  antimo- 
nial  calx  bear  nearly  the  fame  proportion  to  the  fcam- 
mony as  the  calcined  hartfliorn  did  in  the  London 
pharmacopceia.  It  appears  probable,  that  neither  of 
thefc  ingredients  are  of  any  farther  ufe,  than  as  they  di; 
vide  the  texture  of  the  fcammony  ;  though  Cornachini 
fuppofes  very  confiderable  advantage  from'fome  deob- 
-flruent  quality  in  the  tartar,  whereby  the  veffels  (hall 
be  opened,  and  the  noxious  humours  prepared  for 
expulfion  ;  and  from  the  preparation  of  antimony, 
though  it  have  no  ftnfible  operation,  h/e  expefts  fome 
ftiare  of  the  fame  fuccefs  which  fomctimes  atUnds 
the  rougher  preparations  of  that  mineral. 

Both  the  preicnt  formula  may,  however,  be  confi- 
dered  as  poffefDng  all  the  advantages  of  Comachini's 
powder. 

Ponvder  of  fcammony  -with  aloes.     L. 

Take  of  fcammony,  fix  drams;  hard  extrad  of  jalap, 
focototinealoes,  of  each  an  ounce  and  an  half;  gin- 
ger, half  au  ounce.  Powder  them  feparately,  and 
mix  them. 

In  this  formala,  the  combination  of  fcammony,  ja- 
lap, and  aloes,  furnifhes  a  very  aftive  purgative,  which, 
with  fome  intentions  at  leall,  may  be  preferable  to 
either  of  the  preceding.  Taken  from  five  to  ten 
grains,  it  will  operate  as  a  purgative,  even  in  cafes  of 
oblllnate  coflivenefs. 

Po<wJtr  of  fcammony  •with  calomel.     L. 
Take  of  fcammony,  half  an  ounce  j  calomel,  double. 
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refined  fugar,  of  each  two  drams.     Rub  them  fe-i'i'-i'"*- 
parately  to  a  powder,  and  then  mix  them.  'i°"'  "'f' 

In  this  tormula,  we  nave  the  Icammouy  in  a  morCj,,,,,, 
fimpU  Hate,  united  with  fuch  a  proportion  ut  calomel  ai  _-y-a_ 
mull  very  confiderabiy  aid  Us  purgative  power.  And 
accordingly  it  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  both 
in  cafes  of  oblUnate  collivcncfs  and  in  dro;>lical  af- 
fections, where  a  confiderable  difchargc  is  required 
from  the  fyllem. 

Compound  ponvder  offenna.      L. 

Take  fcnna,  cryftals  of  tartar,   of  each  two  ounces  ;      ri5 
fcammony,  half  an  ounce;  ginger,  two  dramf.  Rub 
the  fcammony  by  itfclf,  rub  the  reft  together  into  a 
powder,  and  then  mix  them  all. 
This  powder  is  given  as  a  cathartic,  in   the  dofe  of 
two  fcruplcs  or  a  dram.      The  fplce  is  added,  not  only 
to  divide,  but  to  warm  the  medicine,  and  ni<iko  it  fit 
eafier  on  the  ftomach.     The   fcammony  is  ufed   as  a 
ftimulus  to  the  fcnna  ;  the   quantity  of  the  latter  ne- 
ccfiary  for  a  dofe,  when   not  afTilled   by   fome  more 
powerful  material,  being  too  bulky  to  be  conveniently 
taken  in  this  form. 

The  compoiilioB  of  this  medicine  U  now  confide- 
rabiy fimplihed  by  the  rejection  both  of  cinn^imon 
and  cloves,  as  the  ginger  alone  ib  louud  fully  to  an- 
fwer  the  intention  in  view. 

Styptic  powder.      E. 

Take  of  alum,  an   ounce    and    an  h?lf;   gum-kino,      ^j 
three  drams.   Grind  them  together  into  a  fine  p<jw- 
der. 

In  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeia,  a  powder 
of  this  kind  was  direfted  to  be  made  with  alum  and 
dragon's  blood,  and  was  long  in  repute  as  an  allrin- 
gent,  under  the  title  «f  Heheliui'sjlyplkpoiider.  The 
gum-kino  is  judicloufly  fubllituted  for  the  dragon's, 
blood)  as  being  a  much  more  powerful  and  cettaia 
a(lrini:;ent.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  powder  is  in  h*- 
morrhagics,  efpecially  of  the  uterus. 

Compound  ponuder  of  tragacanih.      L. 

Take  of  tragacanth  powdered,  gum  arable,  ftareh,  r^ 
each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  double-refined  fugar, 
three  ounces.  Rub  them  together  into  a  powder. 
This  compofition  is  fomewhat  Amplified  by  the  re- 
jeftion  of  the  marftimallow,  and  liquorice-root,  which 
formerly  entered  it.  But  this  has  not  probably  pro- 
duced any  diminution  of  its  medical  properties.  It 
operates  as  a  mild  emollient ;  and  hence  bxomes  fer- 
viceable  in  heAic  cafes,  tickling  coughs,  Ih-ingury, 
fome  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  diforders  pro« 
ceeding  from  a  thin  acrimonious  llale  of  the  humours, 
or  an  abrafion  of  the  mucus  of  the  inteltines ;  they 
foften,  and  give  a  greater  degree  of  confillehcy  to 
the  former,  and  defend  the  latter  from  being  irritated 
or  excoriated  by  them.  All  the  ingredients  coincide 
in  thefe  general  intentions.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a 
dram  to  tv^o  or  three  drams,  which  may  be  frequently 
repeated. 

Anthelmintic  powder.     Gen. 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  tanfy,  worm-feeds,  ea'-h  three     J4p 
drams ;  fal  martis,  one  dram.     Mix  them. 

Both 
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Bolh  the  tanfyand  worm-feed  pofTefs  a  confiderable 
ifgTce  of  anthelmintic  power,  which  i»  not  a  little 
increaftd  by  the  fait  of  ftcel.  And  from  this  com- 
bination more  effift  in  the  cxpulfion  of  worms,  par- 
ticularly of  the  lumbrlci,  may  he  expefted,  than  from 
sny  of  the  articles  taken  by  thtmfelvcs.  This  pow- 
der may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  half  a  dram  or  up- 
vards  for  n  dofc,  proportioned  to  the  age  and  circum* 
fiances  of  the  patient. 

Powder  aga'mjl  the  bite  of  a  mad  Jog.     Brun, 

reo  Take  of  afli  coloured  ground  liverwort,  two  oucces  ; 
bbck  nepper,  ere  ounce.  Beat  them  together  in- 
to a  powder. 

The  virtue  for  which  this  medirlne  ha^  been  cele- 
bvateJ,  !A  exprefTcd  in  its  title  ;  the  dofe  is  a  dram 
and  ?.  half,  to  be  tiken  in  the  rnorning  fading-,  in  half 
a  pini  of  cows  milk  i^arm,  for  four  mornings  to^^e- 
ther. 

At  one  period  it  was  held,  on  the  recommendp.tion 
of  Dr  Mead  and  other  eminent  pradtitioners,  in  very 
hiffh  e.lctm.  Now,  however,  it  has  fallen  into  fuch 
difrepute,  as  to  be  banifhed  from  moft  of  the  modern 
phatmaccpocias. 

Compound  poivJer  of  arum.      Suec. 

_..  Take  of  arum  root,  frcfh  dri-d,  two  dtams;  yellow 
water-fla^  roots,  burnt  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 
dram  ;  white  canella,  a  dram  ;  fih  of  wormwood, 
one  fctuplc.  Beat  them  into  a  powder,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  a  clofc  veffcl. 

In  former  editions  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  this  compofition  was  called 
Monii  vul^i  or  -vulgaris  ;  a  name  which  has  been  ap- 
plied, by  different  writers,  both  to  calimus  aromalicus, 
ftnd  to  gladiolus  lutcus,  or  common  yellow  water-flag. 
In  \\w  uncertainty,  the  compounders  generally  took 
the  former.  But  as  the  medicine  was  firft  contrived 
by  a  German  phyfician  (Birkmann),  and  as  in  fomeof 
the  German  pharmacopoeias,  the  acorus  vulgaris  is  ex- 
plained to  be  the  water-flag,  the  Swedi(h  college  have 
rather,  in  conformity  to  the  ori>;inal  prefcription,  than 
from  any  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  water  flag 
(which  appears,  when  the  root  is  dried  and  powder- 
ed, to  be  very  inconfiderable),  made  choice  of  this 
laft,  and  ekprefled  it  '  y  the  name  which  more  clearly 
diftingui(he^  it  from  the  other.  The  caution  of  keep- 
ing the  powder  in  a  clofe  veflcl  is  very  refelTary  ;  for 
if  it  be  expofed  to  the  air,  the  alkaline  fait,  imbibing 
moifture,  would  run  into  a  liquid  ftate.  Two  alkaline 
falts  have  been  generally  direcled  ;  but  as  they  dif- 
fer from  eaih  other  only  in  name,  one  of  them  is  here 
juftly  omitted,  and  fupplicd  by  a  proportional  increafe 
of  ihe  other.  Crabs  eyes  were  originally  an  iVticlc 
in  this  compofition,  but  probably  ferved  little  other 
purpofe  than  to  increafe  its  volume. 

Agrtenlily  to  the  above  remark,  the  college  of  E- 
dinburi;h,  in  a  revifal  of  their  pharmacopoeia,  had 
omtitcd  the  crabs-eyes,  and  continued  the  former  prac- 
tice of  ufiug  calamus  aromaticus  for  the  acorus  vulga- 
ris. They  had  hkcwifc  exchanged  the  cinnamon  tor 
the  white  canella  ;  and  the  alkaline  fait  for  a  neutral 
one,  better  fuited  to  the  foim  of  a  powder.  Their 
formula  was  as  follow*  . 
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Take  of  atum  roots,  newly  dried,  two  ounces ;  ca-  Prrparj- 
lamus  aromaticus,  Imrnt    faxifragc  roots,  each  one  "i "' *"'' 


ounce;  white    canella,  fix    draais ;  vitriolated    tar- ,;^';,',; 
tar,  two  drams.     Mix  and  make  them  into  a  pow- 
der. 
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This  article,  which  had  formerly  a  place  alfo  in  the 
London  pharmacopccia,  is  ftill  retainel  in  fome  of  the 
bed  foreign  ones  :  But  it  is  now  altogether  rcjeftt  J 
from  our  pharmacopoeia?. 

The  compound  powder  of  arum  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  ftomichic:  and  in  weakBcfles  an  1  lelaxa- 
tions  of  the  ftom.ch,  accompanied  with  a  furcharge 
of  vifcid  humours,  it  is  doubtlefo  a  very  ufeful  me.li- 
cine.  It  frequently  has  alfo  good  tfTtdts  in  rheumatic 
cafes  :  the  dofe  m.ny  be  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  any  convenient  liquor. 
It  flio.dd  be  ufed  as  frelh  as  poffible,  for  its  virtue  fuf- 
fcrs  greatly  in  keeping  :  the  arum  root  in  particular, 
its  capital  ingre.'.ient,  fooii  lofes  the  puiigencv,  ia 
which  its  efficacy  principally  confills. 

Digejlive  potuder.     Suec. 

Take  of  bitter   purging    falts,    rhubarb,  each    equal      5J2 

parts.     Mix  them. 

In  this  compofition,  the  filt  will  brlfltcn  the  ope- 
ration of  the  rhubarb  as  a  cathartic,  and  the  aftrin- 
gency  of  the  Uutt  will  tend  to  increafe  the  tone  of 
the  llomach  :  hence,  in  confequence  of  evacuating,  and 
at  the  fame  time  ftrengthening  tlie  alimentary  canal, 
it  ruay  be  prefumed  to  have  confiderable  influence  in 
promoting  digellion. 

Dyfenteric  potuder .     Dan. 

Take  of  rhnbarb,  one  ounce  ;  calcined  hartlhorn,  half     553 
an    ounce ;    gum-arabic,    three    drams  ;    cafcarilla 
bark,  two  drams.     Mix  them,  and  reduce  them  to 
a  very  fine  powder. 

Here  the  rhubarb  is  combined  with  another  power- 
ful tonic,  the  cafcarilla  ;  and  while  the  calcined  harts- 
horn ferves  to  neutralize  acid,  tlje  gum-arabic  will 
operate  as  a  demulcent.  This  compofition  therefore 
may  be  very  ufeful  in  dyfenteric  cafes,  after  the  vio- 
lence of  the  difejfe  has  been  overcome,  and  when 
there  remains  a  debilitated  and  abraded  ftate  of  the  in- 
tellinal  canal. 

Fumigation  po^'der,      RofT. 

Talce  of  olibanum,  amber,  maftich,  each  three  parts;      rrj 
ftorax,  two    parts ;  benzoin,    labdanum,  each    one 
part.     Mix  them  into  a  grofs  powder. 
This  powder  is  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  fumiga- 
tion  ;  and   when  burnt  it  gives  out  a  fragrant  odour  : 
hence  it  may  be  fuccefsfuUy  employed  for  combating 
difagreeable  fmells,  and  counterafttng  putrid  or  other 
noxious  vapours  diffufcd  in  the  atraofphere. 

Powdtr  for  infants.     Suec. 

Take  of  magnefia  alba,  one  ounce  ;  rhubarb,  reda-      JJJ 
ced  to  a   very  fine  powder,  one  dram.     Let  them 
be  mixed. 

This  pcwder  is  very  ufeful  for  deftroying  acid,  and 
at  the  fame  time  refloring  the  diminiflied  tone  of  the 
alimentary  canal :  hence  it  is  often  advantageoufly  em- 
ployed in  cafts  of  diarrhoea,  which  depend  on  thefe 
3  G  2  morbid 
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tncrlid  cun.liuons.  An  '.  it  is  in  geiit-ral  a  circiim- 
ftance  of  confiderable  aiivantagf ,  that  it  does  not  tenJ 
tocheik  loofenefs  very  fuddrnly.  It  is  paiticulavly 
iifcful  with  inf.mts,  and  hence  the  origin  oi  the  name 
her,;  affixed  to  it. 

Nilrou)  potudtr.     Suec. 

Take  of  pmilied  nitre,  three  ounces;  fait  of  forrcl, 
one  ounce  ;  doiiSIe-rcfineJ  fugar,  ten  ouaci^s.  i-et 
them  be  mixed. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  anJ  agreeable  form  of  ex- 
hil  iting  nitre  :  for  while  the  fugar  fervts  not  only  to 
Jivide  and  difTufe  it,  but  alfo  to  correft  its  lalte,  the 
fait  of  fori  el  adds  to  its  refrigerant  power. 

Purging  Peruvian  po'wder.     Gen. 

Take  of  the  powder  of  Peruvian   bark,  one  odnce  ; 

powder  of  rhubarb,  ponder  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 

one  dram  and  a  half. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  m:  ny,  that  particular  ad- 
vantage refulted  from  unitint;  the  Peruvian  bark  with 
fill  ammoniac  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in 
fome  cafes  inconvenience  refults  from  the  bark,  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  binding  the  btUy.  There  are  there- 
fore circumftancea  in  which  the  combination  here  pro- 
pofed  may  perhaps  !  e  proper  :  but  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  benefit  of  the  fal  ammoniac  is  more 
imaginary  than  rer.l  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  we  are  difippointe'1  of  the  benefit  which  might 
otherwife  be  derived  from  the  ba;k,  in  confequence 
of  its  proving  even  of  itftlf  a  pur^jativr.  Hence,  in 
perhaps  a  m  ijority  of  cafes,  the  exliibiting  It  with  the 
additions  here  propofed  will  be  rather  prejudicial  than 
otherwife. 

Thelaic  poojikr.     Suec. 

Take  of  opium,  half  a  fcruple  ;  purified  nitre,  five 
fcruples  and  a  half;  refined  fugar,  one  ounce.  Mix 
them  together  into  a  powder. 

In  this  powder  thofe  inconveniences  which  fome- 
t^mes  refult  from  opium  may  with  certain  conftltutions 
be  correfted,  in  confequence  of  the  refrigerant  power 
of  nitre  j  and  hence  it  may  prove  a  very  ufeful  feda- 
tive  powder.  The  fugar  is  intended  merely  to  give 
form  to  the  ncdicine  ;  and  in  its  ftate  of  combina- 
tion, each  dram  of  it  contains  a  grain  of  opium  ;  fo 
that  a  praAitioner  has  it  in  his  power  eaCly  to  regu- 
late the  dofe  according  to  circur.;ftance8. 

Sponge -poivder.     Gen. 

Take  of  btirnt  fponge,  powdered,  common  fait,  each 
three  drams.  Mix  them,  and  divide  into  twelve 
powders. 

We  have  formerly  noticed  the  manner  of  burn- 
ing fponge,  (fee  n"  98.)  It  is  of  vety  confiderable 
fervice  in  fcrofulous  affeftions,  and  particularly  in 
the  cure  of  the  bronchocele.  It  has  of  late  been 
highly  celebrated  for  thefe  purpofes  by  Mr  Wilmer, 
under  the  title  of  the  Cor  entry  remedy.  There  it  was 
fometimes  employed  merely  in  its  pure  ftate,  com- 
bined with  a  fufficiei.t  quantity  of  honey,  .to  form 
it  into  a  bolus  ;  fometimes  it  was  given  united  with 
•alcined  cork  and  puraicc-ftone.     What  advantage, 
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however,  it  could   have   derived  from   thcfe  additions  Prrpar**     • 
it  is  difli.ult  to  conceive  ;    nor  can  we  rejdily  fee  how'"^"'*'"* 
it   will  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  common  f"- ,„','n" 
fait   hire   propofed  :   lor   this   may   probably  lead    to  j 

new  combinations,  mateiialiy  altering  the  qu.ilities 
of  thofe  falts  which  the  fponge  iiUlt  cunuiiis ;  and 
on  which  its  virtues,  ns  far  as  it  has  any,  mult  de- 
pend. At  the  fame  time,  for  any  experience  which 
we  ourftlves  have  hid,  we  are  inclined  tc  think,  that 
thofe  virtues  which  have  been  attributed  to  burnt 
fpohj^e  are  more  imaginary  than  real. 


Chap.  XXVI.    Troches- 

Trochrs  and  lozenges  arc  compofcd  of  powdcrt 
made  uj-  with  glutinous  fubilanccs  into  littL  cakes, 
and  afterwards  dried.  This  form  is  principally  ufed 
for  the  more  commo'.ious  cxhibilljn  of  cert^iin  medi- 
cines, by  fitting  them  to  di.Tolve  flowly  in  the  month, 
fo  as  to  pafi  by  degrees  into  the  ftomnch  ;  and  hence 
thefe  preparations  have  gencr  dly  a  confiJeiable  pro- 
portion of  fu.;ar  or  other  m.-tcrials  gratelul  to  the  pa- 
late. Some  powders  have  likewil'e  been  reduced  int» 
troches,  with  a  view  to  their  preparation  ;  though 
polTibly  for  no  very  good  reafons :  for  the  moiftcning, 
and  afterwards  drying  then\  in  the  air,  muil  on  thi* 
account  be  of  greater  injury  than  any  advantage  ac- 
cruinjj  from  this  form  can  counterbalance. 

General  Rules  for  making  Troches. 

1.  The  three  firft  rules  laid  down  for  making  pow- 
ders, arc  alfo  to  be  obferved  in  the  powders  tor  tro- 
ches. 

2.  If  the  mafs  proves  fo  ghitinous  as  to  ftick  to  the 
fingers  in  making  up,  the  hands  n^ay  be  anointed 
with  any  convenient  fwect  or  aromatic  oil  ;  or  elfe 
f;;rinkli.d  with  po.vder  of  ilarch,  or  of  liquorice,  or 
with  flour. 

3.  In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the  troche?,  put  them 
on  an  inverted  fievc,  in  a  Ihady  airy  place,  and  fre- 
quently turn  them. 

4.  Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glafs  veffels,  or  in  earthen 
ones  well  glazed. 

Troches  ojjlarch.     L. 

Take  of  ftarch,  an  ounce  and  an  half ;  liquorice,  fix 
drams;  florentine  orris,  half  an  ounce  ;  double  re- 
fined fugar,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Rub  thefe  to 
powder,  and,  by  the  help  of  trapacanth,  difiblved  ia 
water,  make  troches.  They  may  be  made,  il  fo  cho- 
fcn,  without  the  orris. 

White  peBoral  troches.  E. 

Take  of  pureft  fugar,  one  pound  ;  gum  arable,  four 
ounces  ;  Ilarch.  one  ounce  ;  flowers  of  benzoin, 
half  a  dr;;m.  Having  beat  them  all  into  a  powder, 
make  them  into  a  proper  mafs  with  rofe-waier,  fo 
as  to  forjn  troches. 
Thefe  compofitions  are  very  agreeable  peftorals,  and 

may  be  ufed  at  pleafure.    They  are  calculated  for  foft- 

ening  acrimonious  humours,  and  allaying  the  tickling 

in  the  throat  which  provokes  coughing. 
Although  not  only  the  oiune  but  the  compofition 
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alfo  ia  the  Lop.dou  anj  Edinburgh  phirmacojjOEias  hi 
fomewhat  different,  yet  their  effects  are  very  much  the 
fame. 

""»  Troches  of  llquoike.     L. 

562  Take    of  exfraft  of  liquorii.-*,    double-refined    fuj^ar, 

cich  ten  ounces ;  tragfacanch,  powdeied,  three  oun- 
ces.   Make  tioches  by  addiag  water. 

Black  ptSoral  troches.     E. 

Take  of  extraft  of  liquorice,   gum  arabic,  each  four 
ounces  ;   white  fug-r,  eight  ounces.     Diffolve  them 
in  wirm  water,  and  ftrain  :  then  evaporate  the  mix- 
ture over  a  gentle   fire  till  it  be  of  a  proper  conlid- 
cnce  for  beiag  formed  into  t;:oche3. 
Thcfe  compolitions  are  deligned  tor  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  fhe  white  peftoral  troches  aSove  dtfcribed.    In 
foreign  pharmacopoeias  there  are  fon-.e  other  troJies 
of  this  kind,   unier  the  tides  of  7Vot/j;/«  bs.hki  Jluvi 
and  rulr'i ;  tht  full  are  cf  loured  with  laffron,  t:ie  lat- 
ter with  bole  armcnic.     The   dilTolving  and  ftraiuing 
the  extr-.dl  of  liquorice  and  gum  arabic,  as  now  order- 
ed in  t!\e  la!l  of  the  above  prcf.jriptions,  is  a  confi.Ier- 
able  improvement  ;  not  only  as  they  are  by  that  means 
more  uniformly  mixed  than  they  can  well  be  by  Lett- 
ing, but  likewife  as  they  are   there!>y   purified   from 
the  heterogeneous  matters,  ot  which  both  thoCe  drugs 
have  com.iionly  no  fmnll  admixture. 

Peroral  troches  tv'tlh  opium.    E. 

563  T-ike  of  pure  opium,  t.vo  drr.ms ;  balfam  of  Peru,  one 

dram;  tindlure  of  Tolu,  three  drams.  Grind  the  opi- 
um with  the  balfam  and  tiiifture  prcviaufly  mixed, 
till  it  be  thoroughly  diffulved;  then  add  by  degrees, 
of  common  fyrup,  eight  ounces;  extraft  of  liquo- 
rice, foftened  in  warm  water,  five  ounces.  While 
beating  th=m  diligently,  gradually  fprinkle  upon  the 
mixture  five  ounces  of  powdered  giim  arabic.  Ex- 
Cccaie  fo  as  to  form  troches,  each  weighing  ten 
grains. 

The  direftiono  for  preparing  the  above  troches  are 
fo  full  and  particular,  that  no  farther  explanation  is 
necelfary.  Six  of  the  troches  prepr.red  in  the  minner 
here  ordered,  contain  about  one  grain  of  opium.  Thcfe 
troches  are  medicines  of  approved  tfficacy  in  tickling 
coughs  depending  on  an  irrit?.tion  of  the  fauces.  Be- 
fides  tiie  mechaoical  eficci  of  the  invifcating  matters 
and  involving  acrid  humours,  or  lining  and  defending 
the  tcnd-.'r  membtanes,  the  opium  mud,  no  doubt,  have 
a  confijcrnble  fhare,  by  more  immediately  diminifhing 
the  irritability  of  the  parts  themfelves. 

The  compofitlon  of  thefe  tro-hes,  however,  would 
perhaps  be  improved  by  the  omiffion  of  the  balfam  of 
Peru:  for  although  hers  dircfted  only  in  fmiUqum- 
tity,  yet  it  gives  a  tafte  to  the  troches  which  Is  to  ma- 
Dy  people  very  difigreeable  ;  and  it  is  at  the  fame  time 
probable  that  it  adds  very  little,  if  any  thing,  to  the 
efficacy  cf  the  medicine. 

Trothes  of  nitre, 

ffi       Take  of  purified  nitre,  powdered,  four  ounces;  double- 
icfioed  fugar,  powdered,  one^pouod;  tr«g«caathy 
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powdered,  fix  ounces.      With  the  addition  of  water,  T>rcp.ira- 
niake  troches.     L.  tiins  and 

Take  of  nitre,  purified,   three  ounces ;  double-refined  ^i^^J"''" 
fiigar,  nine  oui.ces.     Mike  them  into- troches  with  ' 
roucilige  of  gum  tragacanth.     £. 
_  This  13  a  very  agrec-blc  form  for  the   exhibition  of 
nitre  ;  though,  when  t!-.e  fait  is   thus   taken   without 
any  liquid  (if  the  qiiantity  be   confidcralile),  it  is  apt 
to  occafion    uneafir.efs  about  the  ftonuch,  which  can 
only  be  prevented   by  large   dilution  with  aqueous  li- 
quors.     The  trochL-s  of  nitre  luve  teen  faid  to  be  cm- 
ployed  with  fuccefs  in  fome  cafes  of  difficult  degluti- 
tion. 

Truches  offuiphur. 

Tike  of  -wafiied  flowers  of  fiilphur,  two  ounces ;  double,  rge 
r-.fined  fugar,  four  ounces.  Rub  them  together  ; 
and,  with  the  mucil:.ge  of  quince  feeds,  now  and  ihai 
added,  m^ke  troches.  L. 
Take  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  two  ounces  ;  flowers  of 
benzoin,  rne  fcruple  ;  white  fugar,  four  ounces  ; 
faditious  cinnabar,  half  a  dram.  Beat  them  toge- 
ther, and  add  mucilage  of  giim  tragacantli  as  much 
aa  is  fu£5cieiit.  Mix  and  make  them  into  troches 
according  to  art.     E. 

Thefe  compolitions  are  to  be  confiiereJ  only  as  a- 
greeable  forms  ior  the  exhibition  offuiphur,  no  altera- 
tion or  addition  being  here  nvide  to  its  virtues;  uniefa 
that,  by  the  flowers  of  benzoin  in  the  fecond  prefcrip- 
tion,  the  medicine  is  fuppofed  to  be  rendered  more  ef- 
ficacious as  a  peftoral. 

The  factitious  cinnabar  feeras  chiefly  iDtended  as  a 
colouring  ingredient. 

Troches  of  chalk.     L. 

Take  of  chalk,  prepared,   four  ounces ;  crabs-claw»,      rgg 
prepared,   two  ounces  ;  cfnnamon,   half  an  ounce  ; 
double-refined   fugar,   three   ounces.     Thefe   being 
rubbed  to  powder,  add  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  anJ 
make  troches. 

Troches  ofmagnefia,    L. 

Take  of  burnt  magnefia,  four  ounces ;  double-refined 

furrsr,  twu ounces;  ginger,  powdered,  one  fcruple. 

With  the  addition  of  mucilage  of  gum  aratic  make 

troches. 

Thefe  compofitions  are  calculated  r.gainft  that  un- 
eafy  fenfation  at  the  ftomach,  improperly  called  the 
hearlhurn  ;  in  which  they  often  give  immediate  relief, 
by  abforbing  and  neutralizing  the  aci.l  juices  that  oc- 
cafion  this  difordcr.  The  abforbent  powders  here  ufed 
are  of  the  molt  powerful  kind.  The  former  has  ia 
general  the  effeft  of  binding,  the  latter  of  opening,  the 
belly  ;  and  from  this  circumllance  the  praftitioner  will 
be  deteimined  in  his  choice,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  c<\fe  which  he  may  have  occafion  to  treat. 


Rid  lead  troches.     Dan. 

Take  of  red  lead,  half  an  ounce ;  corrofive  fuLIimate      rg^ 
mercury,  one  ounce  ;  crumb  of  the  fined  br«ad  four 
ounces.  Make  ihcm  up  with  rofe-water  into  oblong 
troches, 

4  Thcfe 
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Tliefe  tiochc;  are  employ rcl  only  for  cxt»rnal  pur. 
pofes  as  cfcarotics  :  tlicy  are  powerfully  fuch,  »nd  re- 
quire a  good  dcol  of  caution  in  their  ufe. 

Trochii  of  eaHthu.    Brun. 

Take  of  ratecliu,  one  ounce  ;  white  fugarcandy,  two 
ounces  ;  jimbtr„'ris,  niulk,  each  ten  j!;rains ;  muci- 
lage of  gum  tragacantli,  as  much  sb  is  fufRcient, 
Make  them  into  troches. 

This  mt'.liciii,:  has  long  hesn  in  efteeni  as  a  fli^rht 
rtftriii^cnt  ;  ynd  rcllringeiits  thus  praduilly  received 
into  the  ftomach  produce  better  tHi-dts  than  when  an 
equal  quantity  is  takfn  down  ;t  once.  Thcfe  trochis 
would  he  more  palatable,  and  perliipii  not  lefs  fcrvice- 
a'le,  w;rc  the  niiilk  and  ambergris  omitted. 

Chap.  XXVII.     Pilh. 

To  thij  fjrm  are  pccu'iarly  ad.iptc!  tliofe  drugs 
which  optrste  in  a  fmall  dofe,  and  whofe  naufeous  and 
ofFenfive  tafte  or  fraell  require  tliem  to  be  concealtd 
from  the  palate. 

P1U3  dilTolve  the  moft  difficiildyin  the  fton-.rch,  and 
produce  the  moll  gradual  anil  lading  cfF.cls  ot  all  the 
iiiterndl  forms.  This  is  in  fome  cafe.*  of  grent  a  ivan- 
tige,  in  others  rt  is  «  quality  not  at  all  ''.tlirable  ;  and 
fomctimes  may  even  be  of  dangerous  coufequdicc,  par- 
ticularly  with  regard  to  emetics;  whivh,  ifthcy  paf* 
the  ilomach  undiflolved,  «nd  afterwards  exert  them- 
felves  in  the  Inttrtines,  operate  there  as  violent  cathar- 
tics. Hence  emetics  arc  among  n-i  f.arceiy  ever  given 
in  pilh;  and  hence  to  the  rcfinous  and  difiicullly  lo- 
luble  fubllanccs,  laponaccous  ones  ought  to  be  added, 
in  order  to  promote  their  ftiliuion. 

Gummy  refins,  and  iiifpilTated  juiced,  are  fometimes 
foft  enough  to  be  made  into  pills  without  addition  : 
where  any  moifture  is  requilite,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more 
proper  than  fyrups  or  conferves,  as  it  unites  more  rea- 
dily with  them,  and  does  not  fenfibly  increafc  their 
bulk.  Light  dry  powders  r<  quire  fyrup  or  mucilages; 
and  the  more  ponderous,  as  the  mercurial  and  other 
metallic  preparations,  thick  honey,  conferve  or  ex- 
trafts. 

Light  powders  require  about  half  tljeir  weight  of 
fyrup,  of  honey,  about  three-fourths  their  weight, 
to  reduce  them  into  a  due  confidence  for  forming  pilli. 
Half  a  dram  of  the  ir.afs  will  make  fix  or  fcven  pills  of 
%  moderate  fue. 

Gttural  Ri:htfor  making  pills. 

t.  Gums  and  infpiflated  juices  are  to  be  firft  foftened 
with  the  liquid  prefcribed  ;  then  add  the  powders, 
and  continue  beating  them  all  together  till  they -be 
perfeclly  mixed, 

2.  The  mafTes  for  pills  are  fceft  kept  in  bladders,  wliich 
fliould  be  moiftened  row  and  then  with  fome  of  the 
fame  kind  of  liquid  that  the  mafs  was  made  i?p  with, 
or  with  fome  proper  aromatic  oil. 

Elhiopic  pills.     E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  fix  drams  ;  golden  fulphur  of  an- 
timony, rcfin  of  guaiacum,  honey,each  half  an  ounce. 
-Grind  the  quickfilver  witb  the  honey,  in  a  ghfs 
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mortar,  until  the  mercurial  plolules  entirely  difap- I'tpara- 
pear  ;  then  add  the  golden  fulphur  and  guaiacum,',',""'*'"* 
with  as  mu,.h  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  as  is  fufiicient '^'""^" 
to  make  the  mixture  into  a  mafs  of  the  proper  con-  ^ 

filtence  for  forming  pills. 

Thcfe  pills  are  much  more  efficacious  than  thofe  of 
a  former  edition  ;  the  ethiops  minrral,  there  ordered, 
being  exchanged  for  a  more  atfive  compofition.  In 
their  prcfent  form,  they  refemhie  l)r  Pluinmer's  pills, 
defv-iibed  in  the  Edinburgh  EfTiys,  and  afterwards  to 
be  mentioned.  To  it  they  are  preleraMe  in  one  re- 
fpecff,  th:it  tliey  art  lefs  apt  to  run  olf  by  (loul.  They 
are  an  ufeful  alterative  both  in  cuiancous  and  venereal 
difordcrs.  One  fourih-part  ot  the  quantity  above 
prefcriSed  may  be  ma-e  inlO  llxty  pilh;  of  which  from 
one  to  four  may  be  taken  every  night  and  morning;; 
the  patient  keeping  raodcrateW  warm  during  the  whoie 
time  that  this  courfe  is  continued. 


Pilh  of  aloes.     L. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  ex- 
tract of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  at 
much  as  is  fufficient.     13eat  them  together. 

Alottic  pills j^    E. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  thick  extrati  of 
gentian,  each  two  ounces;  make  them  into  a  malii 
witn  liraple  fyrup. 

Thefc  pills  were'  formerly  direfted  to  be  made  with 
Cnltile  foap  ;  from  a  notion  which  Boerhaavc  and 
fome  others  were  very  fond  of,  that  foap  promoted 
the  folution  of  lefinous  and  feveral  other  lubltances  in 
the  Ilomach.  This,  however,  feems  to  be  a  miltake  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
alkaline  part  of  the  foap  is  in  molt  inliances  fcparated 
from  the  oily  by  the  acid  in  the  ftomach  ;  by  which 
decompofition  the  foap  may  poflibly  retard  intlead  of 
promoting  the  folution  of  the  aloes.  Thefe  pills  have 
been  much  ufcd  as  warming  and  ftomachic  laxatives  : 
they  are  very  well  fuitcd  for  the  colli  venefs  fo  often 
attendant  on  people  of  fedentary  lives.  Like  other 
preparations  of  aloes,  they  are  alio  ufed  in  jaundice, 
and  in  certain  cafes  of  obllrufted  menfes.  They  are 
feldom  ufed  for  producing  full  purging  ;  but  if  this 
be  required,  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  of  the  mafs  may 
be  made  into  pills  of  a  moderate  fize  for  one  dofe. 

fills  of  aloes  wili  myrrh.     L. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  two  ounces  ;  myrrh,  faffron, 
of  each  one  ounce  ;  fyrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  is 
fufhcient.  Rub  the  aloes  and  myrrh  ieparately  to 
powder ;  afcerwards  beat  them  all  toj^ether. 

Tie  common  pills,  vulgarly  called  Jiufut'*  pills.    E. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  two   ounces ;  myrrh,  one 

ounce  ;  faffron,   half  an  ounce.     Beat  them  into  a 

mafs  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fyrup. 

Thefe  pills  have  long  continued  in  praflicc,  without 

any  other  alteration  than  in  the  fyrup  with  which  the 

reifs  is  made  up,  ahd  in  the  proportion  of  faffron.     In 

our  lart  phaimacopoeia,  the  fyrup  of  wormwood  was 

ordered,   which  is  here  judiciouily  exchanged  by  the 

London  college  for  that  of  faifron ;  thii  pieferving 
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»r»-     anl  improvinij  the  bri'jhtneffofcolour  in  the  medicine, 
"'^     which  is  the  charaAcrilUc  of  its  gooincfs.     The   faf- 
'"'  "     fron,  in  the  comprafitioii  which  is  attributed  to  Rufue, 
y—^  is  equal  in    quHiitity  to  the  myrrh  ;  and  iu  tlicfc  pro- 
portions the  pill  was  received  in  our  firft  pharmaco- 
poeia.    As  the  diminution  afterwar>U  made  in  the  faf- 
fron  was  grounded  on  very  a'^fnrd.rtafons,  (riz.  "  left 
the  former  quantity  (honlJ  occafion  a  Ipafmus  cyni- 
C116,")  the  London  college  have   now  again   increafed 
it,  and  reftored  the  pill  to  its  original  form.     The  vir- 
vues  of  this  medicine  may  be  eafily  underftood  from  its 
inKreditnts.      Thcfe   pill?,  given   to   the  quantity   of 
.    half  a  dram  or  two  fcruphe  prove  confidcrably  cathar- 
tic, but  they  anfwer  much  better  purpofes  in  fmaller 
ilufes  as  laxatives  or  alteratives. 

Colocynth  pills  tuiih  aloes,  commonly  called  Cocclt.     E. 

".i  Tr.ke  focotorine  aloes,  fcammony,  of  each  two  oun- 
ces;  fal  pojychrcft,  two  drams;  colocynth,  one 
ounce  ;  oil  ot  cloves,  two  drams.  Reclucc  the  aloes 
and  fcammony  into  a  powder  with  the  fait ;  then 
let  the  colocynth,  beat  into  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
the  oil  be  added  ;  lallly,  make  it  into  a  proper  mafs 
with  mucilage  of  gum  arahic. 

In  thefe  pills  we  have  a  very  ufeful  and  aftive  pur- 
gative ;  snd  where  the  fimple  alottic  pill  is  not  fufii- 
cient  for  obviating  coltivcnefs,  this  will  ofteu  tfTeClual- 
ly  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Little  of  their  activity  can 
depend  upon  the  fait  which  enters  the  compofition  ; 
but  it  may  allift  in  dividing  the  aftive  parts  of  the  other 
articles,  particularly  the  aloes  and  fc  mmony.  Thefe 
pills  often  7;roduce  a  copious  difcharge  irv  eafts  of  ob- 
ttinnte  codivenefs,  when  taken  to  the  extent  only  of 
five  or  ten  grains  ;  but  they  may  be  employed  in  much 
krger  dnfcs.  They  are,  however,  feldom  ufed  with 
the  view  of  ptoducing  proper  catharfis.  Half  a  dram 
of  the  mafs  contains  about  five  grains  of  the  colocynth, 
ten  of  the  aloes,  and  ten  of  the  fcammony. 

Cupptr  pills.    E. 

„  Take  of  cuprum  ammoniacum,  fixteen  grzins  ;  crumb 

''  of  bread,  four  fcruplcs  ;  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  aa 

much   as   is  fufficient   to   form   them    into   a    mafs, 

which  is  to  be  divided  into  thirty-two  equal  pilb. 

Thefe  pills  had  formerly  the  n.;me  oi  Piliila  cerulct, 
but  they  are  now  with  greater  propriety  denominated 
from  the  metal  which  is  their  hafis. 

Each  of  thefe  pills  wei^h  about  thiee  grainR,  and 
contain  fomcwhat  more  than  half  a  grain  of  the  cup- 
lum  ammoniacum.  The  above  pills  fccm  to  be  the 
beft  form  of  exhibiting  this  medicine.  See  CvtKVM 
Ammimncalt,  and  CHLMrsTRV,   qo  1034. 

Cum  pills. 

•jr  Take  of  galbanum,  opopanax,  myrth,  fagapenum, 
each  one  ounce  ;  afafatida,  half  an  ounce  ;  fyrup  of 
faffron,  as  much  ao  is  fufHcient.  Beat  them  toge- 
ther.    L. 

Take  of  afafoclida,  fralbanum,  myrrh,  each  one  ouncei 
reftified  oil  of  amber,  one  drum.     Beat  them  into  a 
mafs  with  fimple  fyrup.     E. 
Thefe  pills  are  defignvd  tor  antiliyfteric«  and  cmme* 
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nagoguea,  and  are  very  well  calculated  for  anfwcring  Prepiri- 
thofe  intentions;  hulf  a  fcruple,   a  fcruple,  or  more, ^"'°* "i^ 
ni;,y  be  taken  every  night  or  oftener.     The  fetid  pill'tions. 
of  our  former  pharmacopceia  were  conCderably  purga-  tt 

tive  :  the  purg.itive  ingredients  are  now  omitted,  as 
the  phylician  may  eafily,  in  cxtcn-.poraneous  prtrfcrip- 
tion,  compound  thefe  pills  with  tathartic  rr.edic'r.es,  in 
fuch  proportions  as  particular  cafes  fli-.ll  requite. 

^iclfiher  pills.     L. 

Take  purified  quickfilver,  extraft  of  liquorice,  ha-  rnf; 
ving  the  confiftcnce  of  honey,  of  each  two  drams; 
liquorice,  finely  powdered,  ene  dram.  Rub  the 
qui'klilver  with  the  extradl  of  liquorice  until  the 
globules  dif;pp'.ar  ;  then,  adding  the  liquoi ice- pow- 
der, mix  thera  together. 

Mercurial  pills.     E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  honey,  each  one  ounce  ;  crumb 
of  brend,  two  ounces.     Grind  the  quickfilver  with 
the  honey  in  a  glafs  mortar  till  the  globules  difap- 
pear,  adding  occafionally  a  little  fimple  fyrup;  then 
add  the  crumb  of  bread,  and   beat  the  whole  with 
water  into  a  mafs,  which   is  to  Le  immediately  di- 
vided into  four  hundred  and  eighty  equil  pills. 
The  quickfilver  was  formerly  direfttd  to  le  ground 
with  refin  of  guaiacum  and  Cillile  foap.     The  former 
was  fuppofed  to  coincide  with  the  virtues  of  the  mer- 
cury, and   the  latter   was   ufcl   chiefly  to  divide  the 
globules  of  mercury.    For  this  bft  intention  Dr  Saun- 
ders found  that  honey,  the  fubllance  here  ordered  by 
the  Edinburgh  colle;;e,  i«  cf  all  he  tried  the  moll  ef- 
feftual :  but  we  would  fuppofe  with  this  gentleman, 
that  fomething  farther  is  done  in  this  proccis  than  the 
mere  divifion  of  the  mercurial  globules,  and  that   part 
of  the  quickfilver  is  as  it  were  amalgamated  with  the 
honey,  or  brought  to  a  ftate  fimilar  to  that  in  Plenck's 
foiution.     The  fame   efilrt  will  take  place   when  the 
pills  are  prepyed  with  extrad  of  liquorice  now  direct- 
ed by  the  London  college. 

The  mercurial  pill  is  one  of  the  beft  preparations  of 
mercury,  and  may  in  general  fuperfede  moft  other 
forms  of  this  medicine.  It  is  neceflary  to  form  the 
mafs  immediately  into  pills,  as  the  crumb  foon  becomes 
tco  hard  for  that  purpofe.  Soap  was  undouhtedly  a  ■ 
very  improper  medium  for  triturating  the  mercury  ; 
it  is  not  only  too  hard  for  that  purpofe,  but  when  the 
preparation  entered  the  itomach,  the  alkahne  part  of 
the  foap  being  engageji  by  the  acid  in  that  vifcus,  the 
mercury  would  in  all  probability  Le  immediately  fe- 
parated.  The  honey  and  bread  can  only  be  changed 
Ly  the  natural  powers  of  digellion,  and  can  never  op- 
prefs  the  liomach.  The  dofc  of  the  jiills  is  from  two 
to  four  or  fix  in  the  day,  according  to  the  cffeAs  we 
wifli  to  produce. 

Jalap  pills.     E. 

Take  of  extraf^  of  jalap,  two  ounces  ;  aromatic  pow-      577 
der,  half  an   ounce.     Beat   thcra   into  a  mafs  with 
fimple  fyrup. 
This  is  an   ufeful  and  a£live   purgative,  either  for 

evacuating  the  contents  of  the  intellinal  ean.-it,  or  pro- 

dociog  a  difchargc  from  the  fyikm  in  geneial. 
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I'repari-  One  of  th?  fame  kind,  with  powdered  jalap  in  fub- 

cim  *oC-     ^^^'^^  iollead  of  the  extraa,  is  ufed  in  forae  of  our  hof- 
tions!"'       pitals,  BS  a  cheap  and  effetlual  purge. 

Plummir't  pill.     E. 

578  Ti'.ke  of  fweet  mercury,  precipitated  fulphur  of  anti- 
mony, each  fix  diams ;  extraci  of  gentian,  white 
Spaiiilh  foap,  ca  :h  two  drams.  Lit  the  n.ercury 
he.  trituratfd  with  the  fulphur  till  they  le  thorongh- 
Iv  mixe  i,  then  add  the  extrad,  and  form  a  reafs  with 
limj-le  fyiup. 

The  fc  pilU  were  recommended  to  tlie  attention  of 
the  public  about  forty  years  apo  by  Dr  Pli.immer,  whofe 
name  they  ftill  bear.  He  reprefented  them  in  a  piper 
which  he  publi(hed  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  EfTay?, 
as  a  very  ufefid  alterative  ;  and  on  his  authority  they 
WKVt  at  one  time  much  employed  ;  but  they  are  now 
Icfa  extcniively  ufed  than  formerly.  And  although 
they  ftill  retain  a  ;-lace  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, yet  it  is  probable  that  every  purpofe  to  be  an- 
fwcred  by  them  may  be  more  efTcttually  obtained  from 
the  common  mercaviaJ  pill,  or  frota  calomel  in  a  mors 
fimple  ftate. 

Opium  pills.     L. 

579  Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  two  drams  ; 
extraft  of  liquorice,  one  ounce.  Beat  them  until 
they  are  perftdlly  united. 

Thebaic,  commonly  called  Pncific  pills.     E. 

Take  of  opium,  half  an  ounce  ;  extrr.A  of  liquorice, 
two  ounces ;  Caftile  foap,  an  ounce  nnj  a  half ;  Ja- 
maica pepper,  one  ounce.  Soften  the  o^ium  and 
txtraft  fcparatcly  with  proof-fpirit,  and  having  beat 
them  into  a  pulp,  mix  them  ;  then  add  the  foap, 
and  the  pepper  beat  into  a  powder  ;  and  lalUy,  ha- 
ving beat  them  well  together,  form  the  whole  into 
a  mafs. 

Thefe  two  compofitions,  though  diffeiing  in  feveral 
particulars,  may  yet  be  confidered  as  fundamentally 
very  much  the  fame.  The  firft  is  a  fimple  opiate,  in 
which  every  five  grains  of  the  mafs  contains  on^  of 
opium  ;  and  in  the  opium  alone  can  we  fuppofe  that 
the  aftivity  of  the  medicine  depends. 

Although  fome  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  lat- 
ter compofition  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed  to  operate 
as  corrigentia,  yet  the  former  compofition,  which  is 
themoft  fimple,  is  m  general  preferable. 

Pills  fimilar  to  the  fecond  were  contrived  by  a  che- 
mical empiric,  Starkey,  and  communicated  by  him  to 
Matthews,  under  whofe  name  they  were  fome  time  ago 
greatly  celebrated.  The  form  here  given  differs  con- 
fiderably  from  the  original,  in  omitting  many  ingre- 
dients of  no  great  fervice.  Nor  indeed  are  any  of  the 
ingredients  of  much  confequence,  except  the  opium  ; 
their  quantity  being  too  inconfiderable  to  anfwer  any 
ufeful  purpofe.  Ten  grains  of  the  compofition  contain 
one  of  opium. 

Squill-pilli. 

Take  of  frefh  dried  fquills,  powdered,  one  dram  ;  gin- 
S^®  ger  powdered,  foap,  of  each  three  drams  ;  amrao- 

niacum,  two  drams ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is 
iufficienU     Beat  them  together.    B. 
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Take  of  gum   ammoniac,  lefTer  cardamom  feeds,   inPfcpar*- 
powt'tr,  extr.-id  of  liquorice,  each  one  dram  ;  dried "',"""  ^"1^_  • 
n-.ot  of  fquills,   in  fine  powiler,   one  fcruple.      Mix, £;„„,_ 
end  form  tliera  into  a  mafs  with  fimple  fyrup.    E.     —   '^    <«4 

Thcfe  are  elegant  and  commodious  forma  for  the 
exhibition  of  fquills,  whellier  for  promoting  expedora- 
tion,  or  with  the  other  intentions  to  which  that  me- 
dicine is  applied.  As  the  virtue  of  the  compound  is 
chic(Vy  from  the  fquills,  the  other  ingredients  are  often 
varied  in  extemporaneous  prclciiption  :  and  probably 
no  material  difference  takes  place  in  the  two  ^ormj 
here  propofcd  ixcepling  in  the  proportion  of  the  fquills, 
which  in  the  former  coiillitutcs  one  ninth,  in  the  lat* 
tcr  one  tenth,  of  the  mafs. 

Stomachic  pills.     E. 

Take  of  rhubarb,   one  ounce  ;    focotorine  aloes,  fix      581 
drams;  myrrh,  half  an  ounce;  vitriolated  tartar,  one 
dram  ;   tfTential  oil  of  mint,  half  a  dram;   fyrup  of 
orange  peel,  a  fufRcient  quantity.     Make  them  into 
a  mafs. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  moderately  warming  and 
flrengthening  the  (lomach,  and  evacuating  crude  vifcid 
humours.  A  fi.ruple  of  the  mafs  may  be  taken  twice 
a- day. 

Bachcr's  p'll.     Gen. 

Take  of  extratft  of  black  hellebore,  purified  myrrh,     584 
each  one  ounce  ;  powder  of  carduus  benedidus,  two 
fcruplcs.   Mix  them  into  a  mafs  according  to  art,  to 
be  dried  in  the  air  till  it  be  fit  for  the  formation  of 
pills,  each  weighing  one  grain. 

Tlicfe  pills  have  been  llrongly  recommended  as  a 
mod  effesSiual  remedy  in  dropfical  cafes,  and  have  been 
alleged  to  unite  an  cvacusnt  and  tonic- power.  Hence 
they  have  been  confidered  as  particularly  fuited  to  thofe 
cafes  where  remarkable  weaknefs  and  laxity  occur. 
Under  the  hands  of  Mr  Bacher  the  inventor,  they  ac- 
quired fo  great  reputation,  that, after  a  trial  in  the  mi- 
litary  hofpitals  at  Paris,  the  receipt  w^s  purchafed  by 
the  French  king,  and  publifhed  by  authority.  But 
like  many  other  noftrums  fince  this  publication,  Ba- 
cher's  pill  has  by  no  means  fupported  the  reputation 
which  it  had  when  kept  a  fecret.  The  dofe  is  varied 
according  to  circumftances,  from  one  to  thirty  pills  ta- 
ken in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 

Pills  of  ehterium.     Suec. 

Take  of  the  pureft  gum  ammoniac,  two  ounces  ;  fb-      qg." 
cotorine  aloes,  gamboge,  each  two  drams  ;    elate- 
rium,  half  a  dram.     Mix  them,  by  means  of  bitter 
tindure,  into  a  mafs,  and  let  pills  be  formed,  each 
weighing  two  grains. 

This,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  alfo  a  pill  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  dropfical  afFeAions.  And  the  elaterium, 
from  which  it  d'^tives  its  name,  is  one  of  the  moft  pow- 
erful evacuints  in  the  way  of  catharfis.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  united  with  fuch  aftive  articles,  particularly 
the  gamboge,  as  mud  make  its  efFed  fomewhat  doubt- 
fuL  And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  preferable 
formula  for  making  the  pills  of  elaterium,  is  to  form 
it  into  B  mafs,  with  the  extract  of  gentian.  This  is 
imagined  to  have  fome  influence  as  corrcdiog  its  effect, 
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in  excitmg  ficknefa.  And  when  each  pill  is  made  to 
contain  h  ilf  a  grain  of  the  elatcri:im,  the  dofe  may  be 
eafily  accommodatcJ  to  the  ciroumftances  of  the  pa- 
tient, one  or  two  pills  being  taken  every  hour  iill  they 
begin  to  operate. 

The  ehteriiim,  whether  under  the  form  ahovemen- 
tlonefl,  or  in  the  more  fimple  ftate  which  has  now 
been  fiigircfted,  operates  as  a  very  powerful  cathsrlic, 
often  inducing  the  difcharge  of  ftagiiant  fenini,  when 
other  remedies  are  'bund  intffeiJtual.  But  it  c^n  he 
exhibited  only  in  thofe  c.ifes  where  the  patient  Hill  re- 
tains a  confiderable  degree  of  llrength. 

Fetid  pills.      Suec. 

^^4       Take  of  afafcctida,  carter,  each  a   dram   and  a  half; 
fait  of  amber,  half  a  dram  ;  oil  of  hartihorn,  half  a 
fcruplc.     Make  them  into  a  mafs,  with  tinfture  of 
myrrh,  to  be  divi  kd  into  pills  of  two  grains  each. 
Thefe,    like  the  gum  pills  formerly   mentioned,  arc 
chiefly  ufed  as  an  antlhyfteric  and  antifpafmodic  me- 
dicine ;  and  they  are  particularly  ufeful  in  countera.'i- 
ing  fpafmodic  affeifllons   of  the  alimentary  canal,  ef- 
pecially   thofe    connefted    with    flatulence.       But  the 
afafcetida   is   no  Icfs    fuccefs'ul   when  exhibited   in  a 
n:ore  fimple  ftate,  particularly  when   formed  into  pills 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  foap,  by  the  aid  of  fimple 
fyrup. 

Gamboge  pills.     Dan, 

58J       Take  of  focctorine  aloes,  extraft   of  black  hellebore, 
fweet  mercury,  j:jambcge,  each  two  drams  ;  diflilled 
oil  of  juniper,  half  a  dram  ;   fyrup   of  buekthorn, 
as  much  as  is  fiifficient  for  forming  a  mafa  of  pilU. 
From  the  ingredients  of  which    th<;fe  pilla  are  con- 
flituted,  we  need  hardly  remark,  that  they  muft  prove 
n  very  powerful  purgative.    The  garni  oge,  from  which 
they  derive  their  name  is  unqutftionably  a  very  aftive 
purge.     But  it  is  not  more  fo  than  the  fweet  mercury  ; 
and    perhaps   from   an   union   of  thefe  two,  as  much 
might  be  expefted  as  from  the  more  compounded  for- 
mula here  ado]>ted.     Yet  it   is   not  improbable  that 
the  eflential  oil  of  juniper  may  in  fomc  degree  operate 
as  a  corrigcnt. 

Pills  of  corrofive fuhVimate  mercury.      Succ. 

5?6  Take  of  corrofive  fublimate,  purified  fal  ammoniac, 
each  one  fcruple  ;  diftilled  water,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  diffolve  them  j  powder  of  the  root  of  al- 
thea,  fixteon  fcruph'S  ;  honey,  two  drams.  Mix 
thtm  into  a  mafs  for  the  formation  of  pills,  each 
weighing  three  grains. 

Cotrolive  fubllmnte  in  fubftance  was  long  confi- 
Jered  a.s  being  fo  violent  in  its  cffefto,  that  it  could 
not  with  fafcty  be  taken  inli-rnally  ;  but  for  a  con- 
fideral.lc  time  it  hai  been  uled  with  advantage  un- 
der the  form  of  folution,  either  in  water  or  fpirits. 
But  to  hi  th  tlufc  a  tonlideralile  olijeifti-in  occurs  from 
their  liifagreeuble  biaffy  talle,  Tiiia  o!  jifkion  is  hovv. 
ever  entirely  obviated,  by  nduclng  the  folution,  after 
it  is  formed,  to  a  folid  mafs,  by  means  of  crumb  of 
bread,  or  any  proper  powder  :  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  fal  ammoniac,  the  folution  may  he  ma  !e  in  a  very 
fmall  qusntity  of  water  ;  fo  thai  lefs  of  any  folid  in. 
•Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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tJrmcdium  will  be  fufficient  to  bring  it  to  the  form  of  Pr^l'ira- 
pllls.     The  formula  here  direfted  feems  well  fuited  for''°°'  ^''f 
the   putpole  mtcnded.      Jbach   of  the   pills   contains  (jon,_ 
about  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  corrofive  ;  thus  the    .1    ^  m  1 
dofe  may  be  eafily  reg-uhted  according  to  the  intention 
in  view.     And   thefe  pills  are   not   unfrequently  em- 
ployed with   advantage,  both   in  combating  venereal 
and  cutaneous  affedtioiis,  and  for  the  expulfion  of  worms 
from  the  alimentary  canal.      With   the  latter  of  thefe 
intentions,  a  fimilir  pill  was  particularly  recommend- 
ed by  Dr  Gardner,  in  a  paper  publiflied  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Phyfical  and  Literary   Eflays :  and   although 
not  received  into  our  pharmacopueia,  it  has  been  fre- 
quently ufed  at  Edinburgh. 

Tar  pills.     Dan, 

Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and  mix  with  it  as  much      rSy 
powdered  elecampane  root  as  will  reduce  it  to  a  pro- 
per thicknefs  for  being  formed  into  pills. 
The  powder  here  mixed  with  the  tar,  thon,7h  of  no 
great  virtue,  is  neverthelefs  a  very  ufeful  addition,  not 
only  for  procuring  it   a  due  confiltence,  but  likewife 
as  it  divides  the  refinous  texture  of  the  tar,  and  thus 
contributes  to  promote  its  folution  by  the  animal  juices. 
In  the  Edinburgh  infirmary,  half  a  dram  of  the  mafj, 
made  into  middle-fized   pills,  is  given  every  morning 
and  evening  in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  fcurvies,  &c. 

Soap-pills.     Suec, 

Takeof  hard  white  foap,  two  ounces ;  extract  of  birch,      588 
one  ounce.     Let  them   be   formed  into  a  mafs,  to 
be  divided  into  pilL-,  each  containing  three  grains. 
Although  many  virtues  have  been  attributed  to  the         ' 
birch,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  it  here  ferwes 
little  other  puipofe  than    to  give   the   form  of  pills  to    • 
tlie  foap.     And  this  article,  even  when  taken  in  fm.-.Il 
quantity  with  feme  conllitutions,  operates  aa  a  gentle 
laxative.      But  belides  this,  it  has  alfo  been  fuppofed 
to  be  highly  ufetul  both  in  cafes  of  jaundice  and  ef  cal- 
culus.    Tliere  can,  however,  be  Hale  do'ibt,  that  the 
theories  on  which  it   has  been  inferred  that  it  may  be 
ufeful  in  fuch  complaints  are  not  well  founded  ;  and 
we  may  perhaps  ad:?,  that  the  ufe  of  it,  even  to  a  great 
extent,  is  by  no  means  attended  with  thofe  confequen- 
ces  which  were  once  alleged  to  arife  from  tt. 

Storax  pills.     Suec. 

Take  of  ftrained  ftorax,  five   fcruplcs  ;  extraft  of  li-     589 
quorice,  three  drams;  opium,  one  dram.     Let  the 
opium, dlffolved  in  wine,  !,e  aJ.le-:  10  the  other  ingre- 
dients, fo  as  to  form   a   mafs.  ot  proper  confillence, 
to  be  made  into  pills,  each  weighing  three  grains. 
Thefe  pills  arc   principally   acllve  in  confequence  of 
the  opium  whlcli  tlicy  contain.     And  they  are  chiefly 
meant  with  a  view  to   a  (low  folution  ui  the  Itomach, 
and  conLquently  producing    more   giadi;.U  and  lalling 
effects.     One  grain  01  opium  is  coutaintd  in  fevcnteea 
grains  of  the  mafs. 

Chap.  XXVIII.     EU^luarics. 

ELECTu.vRiE'i  are  corapofed  cliicfly  o.''  powJeramix-     590 
ed  up  with  fyrups,  &c.  into  fuch  a  cji.liftciice  tlrst 
3  H  the 
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the  powders  may  not  feparate  in  keeping,  that  a  dofe 
may  bc<rafily  taken  upon  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  not 
prove  too  ftifT  to  fwallow. 

Eleiliiarifs  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  me- 
dicine', and  fuch  a3  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 
The  mere  powerful  dnifjs,  aa  cathartics,  emetics,- opi- 
ates, and  the  like  (excepc  in  officinal  elediiaries  to  be 
difpenfeJ  by  weight),  are  fcldom  truited  In  thia  form, 
on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  dofe  ;  difguftful 
ones,  acrid?,  bitters,  fetida,  cannot  be  conveniently 
taken  in  it  ;  nor  is  the  form  of  an  elcAuary  well  fitted 
f ,ir  the  more  ponderous  fiibilances.  Is  mercuriaU,  thcfe 
being  apt  to  fuhliJe  in  keeping,  unlefs  the  compoQ- 
tion  be  made  vciy  Ikiff. 

The  lighter  powders  require  thrice  their  weight  of 
honey,  or  fyrup  boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of  honey,  to 
make  them  into  the  conlillence  of  an  eleduary ;  of 
fyrups  of  the  common  conllftcnce,  twice  the  weight  of 
the  powder  is  fufficient. 

Where  the  common  fyrups  are  employed,  It  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  add  likewife  a  little  conferve,  to  prevent  the 
compound  from  drying  too  foon  ;  electuaries  of  Peru- 
vian bark,  for  inftance,  made  up  with  fyrup  alone,  will 
often  in  a  day  or  two  grow  too  dry  for  taking. 

Some  powders,  efpccially  thofe  of  the  lefs  grateful 
kind,  are  more  conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage 
than  with  fyrup,  honey,  or  conferve.  The  three  lat- 
ter (lick  about  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  thus  occa- 
fion  the  tafte  of  the  medicine  to  remain  for  a  confi- 
derable  time  ;  while  mucilages  pafs  freely,  without 
leaving  any  tafte  in  the  mouth.  A  little  foft  extraA 
of  liquorice,  joined  to  the  mucilage,  renders  the  com- 
pofition  fufficiently  grateful,  without  the  inconveni- 
ences of  the  more  adhelive  fweets. 

The  quantity  of  an  eleftuary,  direftcd  at  a  time, 
in  extemporaneous  prefcription,  varies  much  according 
to  its  conilituent  parts,  but  It  Is  rarely  lefs  than  the 
iize  of  a  nutmeg,  or  mote  than  two  or  three  ounces. 

Central  ruin  for  making  ehSuaries. 

I.  The  rules  already  laid  down  for  decoftions  and 
powders  in  general,  are  likewife  to  be  obferved  in 
making  decoftions  and  powders  for  ekftuarics. 

II.  Gums,  infpiffated  juices,  and  fuch  other  fubftan- 
ces  as  are  not  pulverizable,  fhould  be  diflblved  in 
the  liqvior  prrfcribed  :  then  add  the^  powders  by 
little  and  little,  and  keep  the  whole  brifldy  ftlriing, 

.  fo  as  to  make  an  equable  and  uniform  mixture. 

III.  Aftringent  eleftuaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of 
fruit  in  their  compofition,  Ihould  be  prepared  only 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time:  for  aftringent  medi- 
cines lofe  much  of  their  virtue  on  being  kept  in  this 
form,  and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  become 
four. 

IV.  The  fuperfluous  moifture  of  the  pulps  (hould  be 
exhaled  over  a  gentle  fire,  before  the  other  ingre- 
dients are  added  to  them. 

V.  Eleftuaries,  if  they  grov7  dry  in  keeping,  are  to 
be  reduced  to  a  due  confiftence,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  Canary  wine,  and  not  with  fyrup  or  ho- 
ney :  by  this  means  the  dofe  will  be  the  leaft  un- 
certain ;  a  circumftance  deferving  particular  regard, 
in  thofe  efpeclally  which  jire  made  up  with  fyrup, 
and  contain  a  proportion  of  opium. 
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Trei'ira... 

Take  of  thefrefh  cxtrafted  pulp  of  cafTia,  Haifa  pound;  Compofl. 
manna,  two  ounces ;  pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ;  ''on»- 
rofe-fyrup,   half  a   pound.      Beat   the   manna,   and  ~^"v^~ 
difTolve  it  over  a  flow  fire  in  the   rofe-fyrup  ;  then      ^^^ 
add  the  pulps;  and  with  a  continued  lieat  evaporate 
the  whole  to  the  proper  thicknefs  of  an  eleduary. 

Ele8uary  of  eaffia,  commonly  called  diacajia.      E. 

Take  of  pulp  of  calTia  fil^ulaiis,  fix  ounces;  pulp  of 
tamarinds,  manna,  each  an  ounce  and  a  halt  ;  fyrup 
of  pale  rofes,  fix  ounces.  Having  beat  the  manna 
in  a  mortar,  diflolve  It  with  a  gentle  heat  in  the  fy- 
rup ;  then  add  the  pulps,  and  evaporate  them  with 
a  regularly  continued  heat  to  the  conlillence  of  an 
cleftuary. 

Thefe  compofitions  are  very  convenient  ofBcinals,  to 
ferve  as  a  bafis  for  purgative  eleftuaries  and  other  fi- 
milar  purpofes;  as  the  pulping  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 
fruits,  for  extemporaneous  prefcription,  is  very  trou- 
blcfome.  The  tamarinds  give  them  a  plcafant  tafte, 
and  do  not  fubjeft  them,  a»  might  be  expeftcd,  to 
turn  four.  After  ftanding  for  four  months,  the  com- 
pofition has  been  found  no  ftjurcr  than  when  firft  made. 
This  eleftuary  likewife  is  ufefuUy  taken  by  itfelf,  to 
the  quantity  of  two  or  three  drams  occafionally,  for 
gently  loofening  the  belly  in  coftivc  habitSt 

EleBuary  offcommony.     L. 

Take  of  fcammony.  In  powder,  one  ounce  anJ  an  half;  59s 
cloves,  ginger,  of  each  fix  drams  ;  elfentlal  oil  of 
caraway,  half  a  dram ;  fyrup  of  rofes,  as  much  as  is 
fiiflicient.  Mix  the  fplces,  powdered  together,  with 
the  fyrup  ;  then  add  the  fcammony,  and.laftly  tlie 
oil  of  caraway. 

This  eleftuary  is  a  warm  brifk  purgative.  It  is  a 
reform  of  the  ekSuarium  caryocojimum  of  our  preceding 
difpenfatorlcs;  a  compofition  which  was  greatly  com- 
plained of,  as  being  inconvenient  to  take  on  account 
of  the  largenefs  of  its  dofe.  A  diara  and  a  half  of 
this,  which  contains  fifteen  grains  of  fcammony,  is 
equivalent  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  other. 

EkOvary  offenna.     L. 

Take  of  fenna,  eight  ounces  ;  figs,  one  pound  ;  pulp 
of  tamarinds,  of  cafTia,  of  prunes,  each  half  a  pound ; 
coriander  feeds,  fear  ounces  ;  liquorice,  three  oun- 
ces ;  double-refined  fug.ir,  two  pounds  and  an  half. 
Powder  the  fenna  with  the  coriander  feed?,  and  fift 
out  ten  ounces  of  the  mixed  powder.  Boil  the  re- 
mainder with  the  figs  and  liquorice,  in  four  pints  of 
diftillcd  water,  to  one  half;  then  prefsout  and  ftroin 
the  liquor.  Evaporate  this  ftrained  liquor  to  thc 
weight  of  about  a  pound  and  an  half;  then  add  the 
fugar,  and  make  a  fyrup  ;  add  thia  fyrup  by  de- 
grees  to  the  pulps,  and  laftly  mix  in  the  powder. 

Lemttve  eleBuary.     E. 

Take  of  pulp  of  French  prunes,  one  pound  ;  pulp  of 
caflia,  pulp  of  tamarinds,  each  two  ounces  and  a  half; 
black  fyrup  of  fugar,  commonly  called  molajfcs,  one 
pound  and  a  halfi  fenna  leaves,  in  fine  powder, 
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■/our  ounces ;  airia««!cr  feeds,  in  fine  powder,  half 
an  ounce.  Having  boiled  the  pulps  with  the  fyrup 
to  the  ronfiftercc  of  honey,  add  the  powders,  and 
heat  the  whole  into  an  electuary. 
This  eJeftuary,  the  naracof  which  is  with  propriety 
changed  \y  the  London  coliet^e,  is  now  freed  from 
fome  fnperfliioua  ingredients  which  were  left  in  it  at 
former  revifa's,  viz.  polypody  root,  French  mercury 
leaves,  fenugreek  feeds,  and  linfeed.  Molaffes  i<!  pre- 
ferable to  either  honey  or  fugar,  as  it  coincides  with 
the  intention,  and  is  not  only  of  itfilf  inapt  to  ferment, 
1  ut  likewife  prevents  fuch  fuhftances  as  are  this  way 
difpofed  from  running  into  fermentation. 

It  is  a  very  convenient  laxative,  and  has  long  been 
in  common  ufe  among  praftitionera.  Taken  to  the 
<juantity  of  a  nutmecf  or  more,  as  occafion  may  require, 
it  is  an  excellent  laxative  for  loofening  the  belly  in 
coftive  habits. 

'Japnn'ic  eleSvary,  commonly  called  japonic  confcSien.  E. 

594       Take  of  Japan  earth,  four  ounces  ;  gum-kino,  three 
ounces;  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  each  one  ounce;  opium 
diffufed   in  a   fufficient   quantity  of  Spanifh  white 
wine,  one  dram  and  a  half ;  fyrup  of  dried  rofes, 
boiled  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  two  pounds  and 
a  quarter.     Mi\  and  form  them  into  an  clc(ftuary. 
The  ingredients  in   this  eleftuary   feem  extremely 
well  chofcn,  and  are  fo  proportioned  to  one  another, 
that  the  quantity  of  opium  is  the  fame  as  in  the  diaf- 
cordium  of  the  formtr  pharmacopoeias  of  Edinburgh, 
viz.  one   grain  in  ten  fcruples.     The  gum-kino,  now 
fubi^itutcd  for  the  tormentil  root,  is  an  excellent  im- 
provement ia  the  formula. 

Tin  elcBuary,     Brun. 

<^^  Take  of  pure  tin,  quickfilver,  each  one  ounce.  Let 
them  be  formed  into  an  amalgam ;  oyfter-fhells, 
prepared,  one  ounce.  Reduce  the  whole  to  a  powder. 
Take  of  this  powder,  conferve  of  wormwood,  each 
one  ounce,  and  form  an  eleftuary  with  fyrup  of 
mmt. 

Tin,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve 
above  (n"  ^\1.),  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
expulfion  of  txnia  ;  and  it  in  alfo  well  known,  that 
in  mercury  we  have  one  of  the  molt  powerful  an- 
thelmintics. Such  a  combination  as  the  prefent,  then, 
n)i(;ht  ^e  fiippofcd  well  fuited  for  the  removal  of  that 
animal  from  the  alimentary  canal  ;  and  accordingly  it 
has  been  alleged,  that  this  eleftuary  has  foraetimcs  I'uc- 
ceedcd  nfter  other  remedies  have  failed.  It  may  be 
taken  twice  a-day,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  drams 
for  a  dofe. 

EleSuary  for  the  gumt.     Suec. 

»q6       Take  of  powdered  myrrh,  three  drams;  cream  of  tar- 
tar, cochineal,  each  a  dram  and  a  half.    Grind  them 
together  in  a  glafs  mortar  ;  then  add  melted  honey, 
four  ounces ;  cloves,  in  powder,  one  dram. 
Myrrh,  particularly  under  the  form  of  tinAure,  has 
long  been  a  favourite  application  to  the  gums,  when  in 
a  fpongy  or  ulcerated  ftate.     But  the  fpirituous  mcn- 
ilruum  there  employed,  although  fometimes  favouring 
the  intention  in  view,   in  otlicr  inflanccs  occurs  as  Sn 
objcc'Uoa  to  ita  ufe.     In  thefc  cafes,  the  benc&t  to  be 
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derived  from  the  myrrh  may  be  obtained  from  tWi  Pr?para- 
eleAuary,  which  may  always  be  applied  with  fafety, ''°''' *"•* 
and  fometimes  with  advantage.  CnmTw^s. 

E/eBuary  of  manna.     Suec. 

Take  of  manna,   retined  fugar  pounded,  fennel-water,      co^f 
each  two  ounces.     Strain  the  mixture,  ufing  expref- 
fion  ;    then    add   fine   powder  of  the   root   of  flo- 
rentine   orris,   one  dram  ;  frefii   drawn  almond  oil, 
one  ounce. 

In  this  elcftuary  we  have  a  gently  emollient  laxa- 
tive,  which  is  very  ufeful  in  thofc  caies  where  obflipa- 
tion  either  arifes  from  indurated  feces,  or  is  lupported 
by  that  caufe.  But  its  cathaitic  powers  arc  by  no 
means  conuderable. 

Nitrous  eleHuary.     Gen, 

Take  of  purified  nitre,   half  an  ounce ;  conferve  of     rng 

rofes,  four  ounces.     Mix  them. 

Under  this  formula  nitre  may  be  introduced  to  a 
confiderable  extent,  without  giving  uneafincfs  at  fto- 
mach,  while  at  the  fame  time  its  refrigerant  power  is 
combined  with  the  allringency  of  the  rofes.  From 
thcfe  circuraftances  it  may  be  advantageoufly  employ- 
ed in  different  cafes,  but  particularly  in  inftances  of 
bxmoptyfis. 

Tereiintbinate  tleSuary,     Suec. 

Take  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce  ;  honey,      599 
one  ounce  ;  powder  of  liquorice,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient for  the  formation  of  an  cleftuary. 
Under  this  form,  the  oil  of  turpentine  may  he  in- 
troduced with  lefs  uneafinefs   than  perhaps  under  al- 
moll  any  other.     And  it   may  thus  be  employed  for 
different  purpofee,   but  particularly  with  a  view  to  its 
diuretic  power.     But  it  has  been  efpecially  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  obftinate   rheumatifms,   and  above  all, 
for  that  modification  of  rheumatifm  which  has  the  name 
of  Ifchias,  and  which  is  found  in  many  inllances  obtli. 
nately  to  refill  other  modes  of  cure. 

Lenu-nt  I'lndus.     Suec. 

Take  of  gnm-arabic,   bruifed,   two   drams ;    cherry-     fi^^^ 
water,  half  an  ounce.      By  trituration  in  a  mortar, 
mix  with    them   almond  oil,  fre(h  drawn,  fyrup  of 
almonds,  each  feven  ounces. 

In  this  we  have  a  very  agreeable  emollient  Iin£liis, 
highly  ufeful  in  recent  catarrhal  affeiftions,  for  lubri- 
eating  the  throat  and  fauces.  It  may  be  taken  at 
pleafure  to  any  extent  that  thj  ftomach  may  eafiljr 
bear. 

CiJdp.  XXIX.     Confedtiovs. 

Althoucm  the  London  college  have  feparated  thefe  g^i 
from  clec^luaries,  yet  they  differ  fo  little,  that  in  mod 
pharmacopuias  they  are  ranked  under  the  fame  licad. 
And  in  that  of  Edinburgh,  there  are  feveral  articles 
which  have  promifcuoufly  the  name  either  of  confeSion 
or  cIcHuary.  But  as  no  incoovenience  arili  b  from  the 
feparation,  and  as  we  have  followed  the  order  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia  in  other  particulars,  it  would 
be  improper  to  deviate  from  it  in  this. 
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Take  of  zedo.iry,   in   coarfe  powder,   fafTron,  of  each 
half  a  pound  ;  diftllled   wattr,   three  pinta.      Mace- 
late    for  twenty-four  hours  j  then  prefs  and  flrain. 
Reduce  the   drained   hquor,  by   evaporation,   to  a 
pint  and  a  half,  to  which  add  the  folio  A-ing,  rubbed 
to  a  very  fine  powder  ;  compound-powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  fixteen  ounces  ;  cinnan-.on,  nutmegs,  of  e;>ch 
two  ounces  ;  cloves,  one  ounce  ;   fmaller  cardamora- 
feede,  huflced,  half  an  ounce  ;  double-refined  fugar, 
two  pounds.     Make  a  confcflion. 
This  confeiSion  is  compofed  of  the  more  unexcep- 
tionable ingredients  of  a  conipofition  formerly  held  in 
great  efteem,  and  which  was  called,  from  its  author, 
confeHio  Raleighana.   The  original  confeflion  waf  com- 
pofed of  no  Icfs  than  five  and  twenty  particulars:  each 
of  which  were  examined   apart,    exc-pt   one,    moor- 
grafs,  the  flower  of  which  is  too  fmall  to  be  gathered 
in  fufBcient  quantity  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  medi- 
cine, and  the  plant  is  pofltfled  of  hurtful  qualities,  as 
is  experienced  in  cattle  that  teed  where  it  prows.      In 
this  examination,   many   of  the  extratts  came  out  fo 
*ery  naufeous,  that  it  was  impo/fible  to  retain  them, 
confiftent  with  any  regard  to  the  tafte  of  the  compofi- 
tion.    But  fame  few,  of  equal  efficacy  with  any  of  the 
reft,  being  of  a  tolerable  tafte  and  flavour,  were  com- 
pounded  in   different   proportions  ;   and   when,   after 
many  trials,  a  compofition  was  approved,  the  quantity 
of  each  material,   that  would   yield   the   proportion  of 
extraf}  which  entered  that  compofition,   was  calcula- 
ted, and  from  thtnce  the  proportions  were  collefted  as 
now  fct  down  :  atter  which  the  compound  extraft  was 
made,  and  found  to  anfwer  expeftatioH.     The  London 
college,  in  the  prefent  edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia, 
have  llill  farther  fimplllied  this  formula,  by  reje(fting 
the  rofemary,  juniper,  and  cardamoms,  which  formerly 
entered  it. 

The  confeftion,  as  now  reformed,  is  a  fufBcIently 
grateful  and  moderately  warm  cordial  ;  and  frequent- 
ly given  with  that  intention,  from  eight  or  ten  grains 
to  a  fcruple  or  upwards,  in  bolufcs  or  draughts.  The 
formula  might  perhaps  be  ftill  more  fimplified  without 
any  lofs.  The  crabs- claw  powder  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  necefrary,  and  is  inferted  rather  in  compliance  with 
the  original  formula,  than  from  its  contributing  any 
thing  to  the  intention  of  the  medicine  ;  and  tlie  fol- 
lowing formula  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  feems 
to  us  preferable  to  that  of  the  London,  even  in  its  pre- 
ieat  improved  ftate. 

Cordial  elefluary,  cortimonly  called  cordial ccnfeSion.    E. 

^*-'3  Take  of  conferve  of  orange-peel,  three  ounces  ;  pre- 
ftrved  nutmegs,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  preferved  gin- 
j;er,  fix  drams ;  cinnamon,  in  fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce  ;  fyrup  of  orange  peel,  aa  much  as  will  form 
the  whole  into  an  electuary. 

Ib  the  above  fimple  and  elegant  formula,  a  number 
of  trifling  ingredients  are  rejefted,  and  thefc  fubili- 
tuted  in  their  place  are  medicines  of  approved  efficacy. 
We  therefore  confider  this  preparation  as  an  ufeful  re- 
medy for  the  purpofcs  exprefftd  \a  its  title. 

ConJeSion  of  opium.     L. 
604      Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  fix   drams ; 


long  pepper,  ginger,  caraway  fee-l-t,  of  each  two  •'repara. 
ounces;  fyrup  of  white  poppy,  boiled  to  the  con- '"""' ""<* 
fiftcnce  of  honey,  three  timcb  the  weight  of  the  ^°"'''^''' 
whole.     Mix  the  purified  opium  carefully  with  fy-  j 

rup  gently  heated  ;  then  add  the  reft,  rubbed^  to 
powder. 

Thebaic  elcBuary.     E. 

Take  of  aromatic  powder,  fix  ounces;  Virginian  foake- 
rool,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces  ;  opium  dift"ufed 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Spanifh  while  wine,  three 
drams  ;  clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
powders.  Mix  them,  and  form  an  elctluar)-. 
Thcfe  compofitions  confill  of  very  powerful  ingre- 
dients, and  arc  doubtltfs  capable  of  anfwering  every 
tn,^  that  can  be  reafonably  cxpcfted  from  the  more 
voluminous  Theriaca  of  Androm:chus.  The  London 
college  alfo  had  formerly  their  Theriaca  compofed  of 
the  lefs  exceptionable  ingredients  of  Andromachus's. 
But  as  thefe  medicines  have  for  along  time  been  chief- 
ly employed  tor  external  purpofes,  by  the  way  of  ca- 
taplafm,  the  London  theriaca  is  now  omitted,  afld  its 
place  fupplicd  by  a  cataplafm  compofed  of  a  few  wcU- 
chofcn  articles,  under  the  name  of  cataplafm  of  cummin ; 
of  which  hereafter.  For  internal  ufc,  none  of  the  the- 
riacas  are  at  prefent  fo  much  regarded  as  they  have 
been  heretofore ;  practitioners  having  introduced  in 
their  room  extemporaneous  bolufes  of  Virginian  fnake- 
root,  camphor,  contraycrva,  and  the  like  ;  which  an- 
fwer  all  their  intentions,  with  this  advantage,  that  they 
may  be  given  either  with  or  without  opium  ;  an  in- 
gredient which  renders  the  others  prejudicial  in  cafes 
where  they  might  otherwife  be  proper. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  opium  in  the  fore- 
going compofitions,  one  grain  thereof  is  contained  in 
thirty-fix  grains  of  the  confection  of  opium,  and  in  five 
fcruples  of  the  thebaic  eleduary.  The  proportion  of 
opium  will  vary  a  little,  according  to  the  time  that 
they  have  been  kept ;  their  moiilure  by  degrees  ex- 
haling, fo  as  to  leave  the  remainder  ftronger  of  the 
opium  than  an  equal  weight  was  at  firft.  A  change 
of  this  kind  is  taken  notice  of  by  many  writers,  but 
falfely  attributed  to  an  imaginary  fermentative  quality 
of  the  ingredients;  by  which  they  were  fuppofed,  from 
their  multiplicity  and  contrariety,  to  be  continually  ex- 
alting and  improving  the  virtues  of  each  other. 

A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite  in  making  thefe 
compofitions,  to  prevent  the  wafte  which  is  apt  to 
happen  in  the  pounding,  and  which  would  render  the 
proportion  of  opium  to  the  other  ingredients  preca- 
rious. The  intention  of  diffolvinjf  the  opium  in  wine, 
for  thefe  and  other  elecluaries,  is>  thai  it  may  b£  more 
uniformly  mixed  with  the  reft. 

Thefe  compofitions  fully  fugply  the  place  of  two  ar- 
ticles,   which,   though  long   banifhed  from  the  fhops, 

we  fhall  here   fubjoin,    as   examples  of  the  amazing  

height  to  w  hich  compofition  in  mtdicine  had  at  one  < 

time  proceeded. 

Mithridate,  or  the  confeaion  of  Demoeratet. 

Take  of  cinnamon,   fourteen   drams ;  myrrh,   eleven      605 
dtams;  agaric,  Indian  nard,  ginger,  faflron,  feeds  of 
mlthridate  muftard,  frankincenfe,  chio  turpentine, 
c?ch  ten  drama;  camels  hay,  coftus,  or  in  its  ftead 
zedoary,  Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  Aead  mace,  flechas 
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loTig  pepper,  hartwort  feed'?,  hypociftis,  ftorax  flrain- 
ed,  opoponax,  galbamim  ftrained,  opoballMn,  or  in 
its  ftead  expreflVd  oil  of  nutmegs,  RufTnn  caftor,- 
I  each  one  ounce  ;  Poley  mountiin,  fcordium,  carpo- 
balfam,  or  in  its  (lead  cubchs,  white  pepper,  candy- 
carrot  feed,  bdellium  ftrained,  each  fcven  drams  ; 
Celtic  nard,  pentian  root,  dittany  .of  Crete,  red 
rofes,  Macedonian  pirlley  feed,  lefler  cardamom 
feeds  hulked,  fweet  fennel  feed,  pum  arable,  opium 
ftrained,  each  five  drams  ;  calamus  aromaticus,  wild 
valerian  root,  anifeed,  fagapenum  ftrained,  each  three 
drams  ;  mcum  athamanticum,  St  John's  wort,  aca- 
cia, or  in  its  Bead  terra  Japonica,  bellies  of  (l<iiiks, 
each  two  drams  and  a  halt  ;  clarified  honey,  thrice 
the  weight  of  nil  the  other  ingredients.  Warm  the 
honey,  and  mix  with  it  the  opium  dlffolved  in  wine; 
melt  the  ftorax,  galbanum,  turpentine,  and  opobal- 
fam  (or  exprtfted  oil  of  nutmegs),  together  in  an- 
other vcflel,  continually  ftirring  them  about,  to  pre- 
vent [heir  burning;  with  thefe  fo  melted,  mix  the 
hot  honey,  at  firll  by  fpoonfuls,  and  afterwards  in 
larger  quantities  at  a  time;  when  the  whole  is  grown 
almoft  cold,  add  by  degrees  the  other  fpices  reduced 
into  powder. 

Ther'iaca  of  Andromachus,  or  Venice  treacle. 

Take  of  troches  of  fquills,  half  a  pound  ;  long  pepper, 
opium  ftrained,  vipers  dried,  each  three  ounces  ; 
cinnamon,  opobalfam,  or  in  its  ftcad  exprefled  oil 
of  nutmegf,  each  two  ounces  ;  agaiic,  Florence  orris 
root,  fcordium,  red  rofes,  navew  feeds,  exttaft  of 
liquorice,  each  an  ounce  and  a  halt  ;  Indian  nard, 
faffron,  amomum,  myrrh,  coftus,  or  in  its  ftead 
zedoaiy,  camel's  hay,  each  one  ounce  ;  cinquefoil 
root,  rhubarb,  ginger,  Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  itead 
mace,  dittany  of  Crete,  horehound  leaves,  calamint 
!e»ves,  ftechas,  black  pepper,  Macedonian  parfley 
feed,  olibanum,  chio  turpentine,  wild  valerian  root, 
each  fix  drams  ;  gentian  root,  Celtic  nard,  fpignel, 
Icavfs  of  Foley  mountain,  of  St  John's  wort,  and  of 
groundpine,  germander  tops  with  the  feed,  carpo- 
balfam,  or  in  its  ftead  cubebf,  anifeed,  fweet  fennel 
feed,  lelTer  cardamom  feeds,  hufi<ed,  feeds  of  biftiop's 
weed,  of  hartwort,  and  of  treacle  muflaid,  hypociftis, 
acacia,  or  in  its  ftead  Japan  earth,  gim  arable,  fto- 
rax ftrained,  fagapenum  ftrained,  terra  Lemnla,  or 
in  its  ftead  bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  green  vi- 
triol calcined,  tnch  half  an  ounce  ;  fmall  (or  in  its 
ftcad  the  long)  biithwort  root,  lefTer  centaury  tops, 
candy  carrot  feed,  opopanax,  galbanum,  ftrained, 
Ruffia  caftor,  Jewi  pitch,  or  in  its  ftcad  white  am- 
b<;r  prepared,  calamus  aromaticus,  each  two  drams; 
clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  all  the  other 
ingredients.  Let  thefe  ingredients  he  mixed  toge- 
ther, after  the  fame  manner  as  direiSted  in  making 
the  mithridate. 

Thefe  celebrated  elcfkuaries  are  often  mentioned  by 
medical  writers,  and  may  Cerve  ai>  cximji'les  of  the  will 
exuberance  of  compoiitlon  which  the  fup';rftition  of 
former  ages  br-Jught  Into  vogue.  The  tlieriaca  i3 
are  formation  of  mithridate  ma'e  by  Andromnchus 
phyfician  to  Nero.  The  mithridate  itfelf  is  faid  to 
have  been  found  in  the  cabinet  of  Mithtidates  king  of 
Pontus.  The  fiilt  publiftiereof  this  pompous  arcanum 
were  very  estrtivagauc  iu  their  commciiJattuos.  of  its 
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virtues ;  the  principal  of  which  was  made  to  cor.fift  iaPrer*'^- 
its  being  a  moft  powerful  preicrvative  againft  all  kinds'."*'  '"i* 

c  \  1  •  •  (^  OB'.POfj. 

ot  venom;  whoever  took  a  proper  quantity  m  a  morn  [;,  ,,5^ 
ing  was  infured  from  being  polloued  during  that  whole  — y— ■ 
day.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  example  of  its  fup- 
pofed  inventor,  who,  as  Celfus  informs  us,  was  by 
its  conttant  ufe  fo  fortified  againll  the  commonly  re- 
puted poifon"!,  that  none  of  them  would  have  any  effeft 
upon  him  when  he  w?nted  thtir  afliftance.  But  the 
notions  of  poifons  which  prevailed  in  ihofe  ruder  aees 
were  manifcftly  erroneous.  Before  experience  had 
furnlftied  mankind  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  powers  of  fimples,  they  were  under  perpetual 
alarms  from  an  appreher.fion  of  poifons,  and  bufied 
themfelves  in  contriving  compofitions  which  ftiould 
counteraft  their  effects,  accumulating  together  all  thofe 
fubftances  which  they  imagined  to  be  poflcffed  of  any 
degree  of  alexipharmac  power.  Hence  proceed  the 
voluminous  antidotes  which  we  meet  «hh  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  phyficians ;  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  any  real  poifon  except 
the  cicuta,  acoiiitum,  and  bites  of  venomous  animals ; 
and  for  thefe  they  knew  of  no  antidote  whatever.  Even 
admitting  the  reality  of  the  poifons,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  fcveral  antidotes  feparately,  the  compofitiona 
could  na  more  anfwer  the  purpofes  expefted  from 
them,  than  the  accumulating  of  all  the  medicinal 
fimples  into  one  form  could  make  a  remedy  againll  all 
difeafes. 

Yet  notwithftanding  the  abfurdity  in  the  original 
intention  of  thefe  medicines,  and  their  enormity  in 
point  of  compofition,  as  they  contain  feveral  powerful 
materials,  whofe  virtues,  though  greatly  prejudiced, 
yet  are  not  deftroyed,  by  their  multiplicity  and  con- 
trariety ;  the  compounds  have  been  tound,  from  re- 
peated experience,  to  produce  very  confideiable  efFeA« 
as  warm  opiate  diaphoretics. 

Thefe  compofitions  might  without  doubt  be  lopt  of 
numerous  fupcrfluities  without  any  diminution  of  their 
virtues ;  yet  as  the  effeifts  of  them,  in  their  prefent 
form,  ate  fo  well  known,  fo  much  regard  has  been 
paid  to  ancient  authority  as  not  to  attempt  a  reforma- 
tion of  that  kind.  Although  thefe  forms  were  origi- 
nally  complex,  yet  fuSfequent  additions  had  crept  in- 
to them.  Neither  the  dclcription  in  veife  of  the 
elder  Andromachus,  nor  the  profe  explanation  of  the 
younger,  make  any  mention  of  the  white  pepper  after- 
wards added  to  the  theriaca  ;  and  the  orns  root,  in 
the  mithridate  of  our  former  pharmacopoeias,  is  alfo- 
a  fupernumcrary  ingredient,  not  warranted  by  the 
original :  thefe  therefore  arc  rejetled.  Nor  is  the 
afirum  in  the  mithridate  grounded  on  any  good  au- 
thorlty  :  the  verfe  it  is  taken  from  is  mutilated  and 
corrupt ;  and  the  word  which  fome,  on  conjcifture 
only,  fuppole  to  have  been  alarum,  other?,  alfo  on 
co:ijedlure,  choofe  to  read  diti'crcntly.  Till  fome 
emendation  ftiall  be  better  founded  than  merelv  on 
critical  gueli'cs,  this  lingle  fpecici  may  be  faftly  parted 
over  without  any  prejudice  to  the  medicine.  None  of 
the  ancient  defcriptlons  afford  any  other  light  in  this- 
particular ;  for  they  either  omit  this  ingredieiit,  and 
others  alfo,  or  abound  with  additions. 

Another  innovation  on  both  thefe  medicines  al;'i> 
took  place.  In  each  of  thefe  compofitions  were  found 
both  LinaamoQ  and  caliJa  lignca  ;  and  it  is  very  evider.«, 
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from  fcver>l  pnrta  of  C»alen'«  voiks,  tliat  the  latter 
wai  iifed  hy  the  ancients  only  or  account  ot  the  great 
dlfiiculty  of  procuring  the  other  ;  fo  that  to  rtiain  the 
caffia,  now  that  cinn.imon  13  to  common,  is  a  iilind 
following  of  thef<  writers,  without  any  aitemion  to 
their  nuanini; :  the  caffia  therefore  is  now  rtjcded, 
and  h:ilf  the  (junntity  of  cinnamoni  put  in  its  room  ; 
which  is  the  proportion  that  Galen  direfts  to  be  o!)- 
ferved  in  fubftilutin)?  the  one  for  the  other.  It  is 
proliable  that  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the 
Celtic  and  the  Indian  n;ird  ;  tliat  the  firll  had  a  place  in 
thcfc  compofitions  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  Indian,  for  Galen  exprefsly  prefers  the 
latter. 

There  is  a  material  eiror  in  regard  to  the  theriacS) 
which  has  pafTcd  through  feveral  editions  of  our  phar- 
macopoeia :  this  is  the  fnbftituting  the  Reman  vitriol 
for  the  ancient  chalcitis,  now  not  certainly  known  ; 
anJ,  iu  the  catnlogue  of  fimplcs,  defcrlbing  the  Roman 
to  be  a  blue  vitriol,  whereas  the  Italian  writers  are 
tjn,inimous  it  Is  a  green  vitriol ;  and  were  it  not,  it 
would  not  anfwer  to  the  effefts  of  the  chalcitis,  which 
wss  certainly  a  chalybeate,  and  gives  the  medicine  its 
black  colour.  What  has  chiefly  occafioned  chalcitis 
to  be  fuppolcd  a  cupreous  vitriol  feems  to  be  its  name, 
derived  from  ,>:«^x'f,  copper:  but  it  is  to  be  obfcrved 
that  all  vitriols  were  formerly  imagined  to  proceed 
from  copper,  and  were  n?.med  accordingly  :  the  ijreen 
or  martial  vitriols  are  Hill  called  by  the  Germans 
iupjpr-'ujajfer,  and  by  us  copperas.  It  is  probable  thnt 
the  ancient  chalcitis  was  no  other  than  a  native  mar- 
tial vitriol,  calcined  by  the  heat  of  thofe  warm  climates 
to  a  degree  of  yellow i(h  red  or  coppery  colour;  and 
therefore  the  common  green  vitriol,  thus  calcined  by 
art,  very  properly  fupplies  its  place. 

The  preparation  of  thefe  medicines  has  been  fome- 
what  facilitated  by  emitting  the  troclnfci  cyphtos  ufed 
in  the  mithridate,  and  the  hedychroi  and  I'ipcrini  for 
the  theriaca  ;  and  inferting  their  ingredients,  after 
ZwelfFer's  manner,  in  the  compofitions  they  are  In- 
tended for.  This  is  done  in  the  theriaca  very  com- 
modioufly  ;  the  ingredients  in  thefe  troches  uniting 
with  thofe  in  the  theriaca  itfelf  into  unbroken  nuin. 
bers.  But  to  render  the  numbers  equally  fimple  in 
the  mithridate,  it  was  neceflary  to  retrench  a  few  odd 
grainy  from  fome  of  the  articles,  and  make  a  fmall  ad- 
dition to  fome  others.  The  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  the  trochifc'i  eypheos  are  adjulted  from  the 
original  defcription  in  Galen,  the  numbers  in  our  former' 
pharmacopoeia  being  very  erroneous.. 

Both  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  ventured 
at  length  to  difcard  thefe  venerable  relics.  The 
Edinburgh  college  at  firil  fubftituted  in  their  room  an 
elegant  and  fimple  form,  equivalent  to  them  both  in 
efficacy,  under  the  title  of  theriaca  Etlincnjh,  Edinburgh 
theriaca.  In  later  editions,  however,  they  have  en- 
tirely banifhed  the  name  of  theriaca  from  their  book, 
and  have  put  in  its  place  the  more  elegant  compofition 
already  mentioned,  the  thtbaic  ekauary. 

Chap.  XXX.     Medicated  Waters. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  many  articles 
which  are  either  diiTolved  in  water,  or  communicate 
their  virtues  to  it ;  and  ia  on:  ienfc  oi  the  word  thefe 
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may  be  called  wtd'uaied  KaUrt 

pregnallon  i»  cffctUd  by  tht  aid  of  heat,  fometimea",""*  ""^ 
without  it  t  and  thus  are  formed  decodlions,  infuGons,  (^ "^^      ^ 
and  the  like.     JJiit  among  thofe  articles  referred  to  in         ' 
this  chapter,   thero  takes  place  mere  watery  fohiti«n 
only,  and  they  arc  ufed  foKly  with  the  iotentitm  of 
acting  topically  in  the  way  of  lotion,   injeftion,  or  at 
the  utmolt  of  gargarifm. 


Compound  alum-  nualer.      L. 

Take  of  alum,  vitrinlated  zinc,  each  half  sn  ounce ; 

boiling  diltilled  water,   two  pints.     Pour  the  water 

on  the  falls  in  a  glafs  veffil,  and  drain. 

This  water  was  long  known  in  our  (hops  under  the 
title  of  aqua  aluminofa  Battana. 

Bates  direfted  the  falts  to  be  firft  powdered  and 
melted  over  the  fire  :  but  this  is  needlefs  trouble,  fince 
the  melting  only  evaporates  the  aqueous  parts,  which 
are  reftored  again  on  the  addition  of  the  water.  This 
liquor  is  ufed  for  cleanfmg  and  healing  ulcers  and 
wounds  ;  and  for  removing  cutaneous  eruptions,  the 
part  being  bathed  with  it  hot  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
It  is  fomctimes  likewife  empliytd  as  a  coUyrium  fand 
as  an  injeAion  in  the  gonorrhoea  and  fluoralbus,  when 
nut  accompanied  with  virukncc. 

Styptic  tvater.     E. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol,  alum,  each  three  ounces  ;  water, 

two  pounds.     Boil  them  until  the  falts  be  diffolvcd; 

then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  an  ounce  and  an  half 

of  vitriolic  acid. 

This  water,  though  made  with  the  blue  in  place  of 
the  white  vitriol,  cannot  be  considered  as  diffenng  very 
much  from  the  former.  It  is  formed  on  the  ftyptic 
recommended  by  Sydenham  for  Hopping  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  and  other  external  hemorrhagies  ;  for  this 
purpofe  cloths  or  doffils  are  to  be  dipt  in  the  liquor, 
and  applied  to  the  part. 

Water  of  ammoniateJ  copper.     L. 

Take  of  lime-water,  one  pint  j  fal  ammoniac,  one 
dram.  Let  ttem  Hand  together,  in  a  copper  velfel, 
till  the  ammonia  be  faturated. 

Sapphire- coloured  'water,     E. 

Take  of  lime-water,  newly  made,  eight  ounces  ;  fal 
ammoniac,  two  fcruples ;  verdegris,  powdered,  four 
grains.  Mix  them,  and  after  24  hours  llraln  the 
liquor. 

This  is  a  much  more  elegant  and  convenient  me- 
thod than  the  preceding. 

This  water  is  at  prcfent  pretty  much  in  ufe  as  a  de- 
tergent  of  foul  and  obttinate  ulcers,  and  for  taking 
away  fpecks  or  films  in  the  eyes.  The  copper  contri- 
butes more  to  its  colour  than  to  its  medicinal  efficacy; 
for  the  quantity  of  the  metal  diflblved  ia  extremely 
fmall. 

Compound  water  of  acetated  litharge.    L. 

Take  of  acetated  water  of  litharge,  two  drams ;  diftil- 
led  water,  two  pints ;  proof-fpirit,  two  drams.  Mix 
the  fpirit  with  the  acetated  water  of  litharge  ;  then 
add  the  diiUlled  water. 

This 
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irtll. 

:p»ra-  This  I'quor  I3  of  the  fame  nature  with  foliitions  of 
i»  a'^  fugar  of  lead,  and  is  analogous  to  the  vcgeto-mineral 
""'  water  of  Mr  Goulard.  It  is  only  iifed  externally  as  a 
cofmctic  againft  cutaneous  eruptions,  rednefs,  inflam- 
mation, Sic.  But  even  here  it  is  r.lleged  that  it  is 
not  altogether  void  of  dantrer,  and  that  there  are  ex- 
amples of  its  continued  employment  having  occafioned 
fundry  ill  confcquentcs.  But  at  the  fame  time  the  very 
frequent  ufe  that  is  made  of  it  with  perfeft  impunity 
would  liad  us  to  conclude  that  in  thefe  obferv^tions 
there  mull  be  fome  miftake. 

Water  of  wtnolated  zinc  lulth  camphor.     L. 

(Jtz  Take  of  vitriolated  line,  half  an  ounce  ;  camphorated 
fpirit,  h;ilf  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  two  pints.  Mix, 
and  filter  through  paper. 

Tills  is  an  improved  method  of  forming  the  vitriolic 
camphorated  wacer  of  the  former  editions  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia.  It  is  ufed  externally  as  a  lotion 
for  fome  ulctrs,  particularly  thofe  in  which  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  relhain  a  great  difcharge.  It  is  alfo  not 
unfrcquently  employed  as  a  collyrium  in  fome  cafes  of 
ophthalmia,  where  a  large  difcharge  of  watery  fluid 
takes  place  from  the  eyes,  with  but  little  inflammation. 
But  when  it  is  to  be  applied  to  this  tender  organ,  it 
ought,  at  firll  at  leatt,  to  be  diluted  by  the  addition 
of  more  water. 

Vitriolic  rvater.     E. 

612  Take  of  white  vitriol,  finteeii  grains;  water,  eight 
ounces  ;  weak  vitriolic  acid,  fixteen  drops.  Diflblve 
the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  then  adding  the  acid, 
ftrain  through  paptr. 

Where  the  eyes  are  watery  or  inflamed,  this  folution 
of  white  vitriol  is  3  very  ufeful  application.  The 
(lighter  inflammations  will  frequently  yield  to  this  me- 
dicine without  any  other  afliltance  ;  in  the  more  vio- 
lent ones,  venefeflion  and  cathartics  are  to  be  premifed 
to  its  ufe. 

Chap.  XXXI.     Plafters. 

513  Plasters  arc  compofcd  chiefly  of  oily  and  unftuous 

fubllanccs,  united  with  powders  into  (uch  a  confillcnce 
that  the  compound  may  remain  lirm  in  the  cold  with- 
out flicking  to  the  fingers ;  that  it  may  be  foft  and 
pliable  in  a  low  degree  of  heat,  and  that  by  the  warmth 
of  the  human  body  it  be  fo  tenacious  as  readily  to  ad- 
here both  to  the  part  on  which  it  is  applied  and  to 
the  fubllance  on  which  it  is  fpread. 

There  is,  however,  a  difl"erence  in  the  confiflence  of 
plallers,  according  to  the  purpofes  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  :  thus,  fuch  as  was  intended  for  the  breall 
and  ftomach  fliould  be  very  foft  and  yielding,  while 
thofe  defignal  for  the  limbs  are  made  firmer  and 
more  adhcfive.  An  ounce  of  exprefled  oil,  an  ounce 
of  yellow  wax,  and  half  an  ounce  of  any  proper  powder, 
will  make  a  plallcr  of  the  firll  confillcnce  :  for  a  hard 
one,  an  ounce  more  of  wax,  and  half  an  ounce  more 
of  pow.lcr,  may  be  added.  Plallers  may  llkewife  be 
made  of  relins,  gummy  refins,  &c.  without  wax,  efpe- 
cially  in  extemporaneous  prcfcrlption  :  for  ofliciiials 
thefa  compofitions  are  lefs  proper,  as  they  foon  grow 
too  foft  in  keeping,  and  fail  flui  in  a  warm  nir. 
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It  has  be«n  fuppofed,  that  plafters  might  be  ira-Pfepara. 
prcgnated  with   the  fpecific  virtues  of  different  vegC' ^°"' ^"^ 
tables,  by  boiling  the  recent  vegetable   with  the  oil  tjujj^''*' 
employed  for   the  compofition   of  the   plafter.     Th:  1  rf 

coftion  was  continued  till  the  herb  was  almoft  crifp, 
with  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from  contraAing  a 
black  colour:  after  which  the  liquid  was  ftrained  off, 
and  fct  on  the  fire  again,  till  all  the  aqueous  moillure 
had  exhaled.  We  have  already  obfcrved,  that  this  treat- 
ment does  not  communicate  to  the  oils  any  very  va- 
luable  qualities,  even  relative  to  their  ufe  in  a  fluid  ilate  : 
much  lefa  can  plaflers,  made  with  fuch  oils,  receive  any 
conGderable  efficacy  from  the  herljs. 

Calces  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils,  imite  with  them  in- 
to a  plafter  of  an  excellent  confidence,  and  which  makes 
a  proper  bafis  for  feveral  other  plallcre. 

In  the  boiling  of  thefe  compofitions,  a  quantity 
of  water  muft  be  added,  to  prevent  the  plafter  from 
burning  and  growing  black.  Such  water,  as  it  may 
be  neceffary  to  add  during  the  boiling,  muft  be  pre- 
vioufly  made  hot  ;  for  cold  liquor  would  not  only  pro- 
lonj>  the  procefs,  but  likewife  occafion  the  matter  to 
explode,  and  be  thrown  about  with  violence,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  operator  :  this  accident  will  equally 
happen  on  the  addition  of  hot  water,  if  the  plafter  be- 
extremely  hot. 

yimmoniacum  plafter  luith  quicL/tlver.     JL. 

Take  of  ftrained  ammoniacum,  one  pound  ;  purified 
quickfilver,  three  ounces;  fulphuratcd  oil,  one  dram, 
or  what  is  fufficient.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the 
fulphurated  oil  until  the  globules  difappear  ;  then 
add,  by  little  at  a  time,  the  melted  ammoniacum, 
and  mix  them. 

'I  his  is  a  very  well  contrived  mercurial  plafter.  The 
ammoniacum  in  general  affords  a  good  balis  for  the 
application  of  the  mercury.  In  fome  cafes,  however, 
it  is  not  fufliciently  adhefive.  But  this  inconvenience, 
when  it  does  occur,  may  be  readily  remedied  by  the 
addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  turpentine. 

Plajler  of  Spani/hfies.     L. 

Take  of  Spanifti  flies,  one  pound;  wax  plafter,  two      g,».; 
pounds  ;   prepared  hog's  lard,   half  a  pound.      Ha- 
ving  melted   the    plafter   and   lard,   a   little   before 
they  coagulate  fprinkle  in  the  flies,  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder. 

Blijiering  plafifr,  or  epifpajlk  p/aficr.    E. 

Take  of  hog's  lard,   yellow  wax,  white  refin,  cantha- 
rides,  each  equal  weights.     Beat  the  cantharides  in- 
to a  fine  powder,  and  add  them  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients, previoufly  melted,  and  removed  ftom  the  fire. 
Bcjlh  thefe  formulae   are  very  well  fuited  to  anfwer 
the  Intention  In   view,  that   of  exciting   bliftcrs  ;   for 
both  are  of  a  proper  confiftence,  and  fuflicient  degree 
of  tenacity,  whi..h  are  here  the  only  requifite-i.     Can- 
tharides of  good  quality,   duly   applied   to   the   flvin, 
never  fail  of  producing  bliftcrs.     \Vhen,  therefore,  the 
defiled  cffed  does  not  take  phct,  it  is  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  flics  either  being  faulty  at  firft,  or  having theiraitivity 
afterwards  dcftroyed  by  fome  accidental  circumftance  ; 
fuch  as  too  gr-at  heat   in    forming,  in   fpreading  the     . 
plafter,  or  the  ILke.     AaU  when  due  attentiou  is  paid 
5  to 
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to  thcfe  particulars,  the  fimple  compofitions  now  in- 
trodu  fil  »nf*er  the  purpofc  btttir  than  ihofe  com- 
pound plalUrs  with  muflard  fcei!,  I.latk  ptpper,  vine- 
gar, verdtJris;  and  tho  like,  which  li-id  formerly  a 
place  in  our  pharmacorcs!  .8.  It  is  not  however  im- 
probable, that  the  p.iin"  of  bliftering  phHcrs  might  be 
confiderably  diminilhcd  by  the  addition  of  a  portion 
of  opium,  without  pri  venting  the  good  cffcfts  other- 
wife  to  be  derived  from  them. 

JVax-plafer. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  prepared  tnutton-fuet,  each 
three  pounds;  yellow  refin,  one  pound.  Melt  them 
together,  and  Urain  the  mixture  whilft  it  is  fluid. 
/,. 
Take  of  yellow  wax,  three  parts  ;  mutton  fuct,  white 
refin,  two  parts.  Melt  them  to,':ether  into  a 
plafter  ;  whidh  fuopliea  the  place  of  meUlot  pla- 
fter.     E.  ' 

This  plader  had  formerly  the  title  of  i!rawing  plnjlcr, 
and  was  chiefly  employed  as  a  drelTing  after  blifteis, 
to  fupport  fome  difchaige. 

It  is  a  veiy  well  contrived  plafter  for  that  pirrpofe.  It 
is  calculated  to  fupply  the  place  of  melilot  plafter  ; 
whofe  great  irritation,  when  employed  for  the  drcf- 
finLC  of  blifters,  has  been  continusliy  complained  of. 
This  was  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  relin  it  con- 
tained, which  is  here  on  that  account  retrenched.  It 
would  feem  that,  when  deligned  only  for  drefling  hli- 
ilers,  the  vefin  ought  to  be  entirely  omitted,  unlefs 
where  a  continuance  of  the  pain  an  I  irritation,  ex- 
cited by  the  veficatory,  is  required.  Indeed  plallers 
of  any  kind  arc  not  veiy  proper  for  this  purpofe  : 
their  confiflence  makes  them  fit  uneafy,  and  their  ad- 
hefivenefs  renders  the  taking  them  off  painful.  Ce- 
rates, which  are  foftcr  and  lefs  adheCve,  appear  much 
more  eligible  :  the  cerate  of  fpermaceti  will  ferve  for 
general  ufe  ;  and  for  fome  particular  purpofes,  the  ce- 
rate of  yellow  refin  may  be  applied. 

Cumm'm-plaficr.     L. 

Take  of  the  ftd's  of  cummin,  feeds  of  caraway,   bay- 
berries,  each   three  ounces;  Burgundy-pitch,  three 
pounds  ;  yillow  wax,  three  ounces.      Mix,  with  tliC 
n;elted  pitch  and  wax,  the  reft  of  the  ingredients, 
powdered,  and  make  a  plafter. 
This  i)lafter   ftands  recommended   as  a  moderately 
warm  difcuticnt ;  and  is  directed   by   fome   to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  hypog,\ftric  region,  for  ftrengthening  t'le 
vifcera,  and  expelling   flatulencies  :   but  it  is  a  inatter 
of  great  doubt,  whether    it  derives  any  virtue  either 
from  the  article  from  which  it  is  named,  or  from  the 
caraway  or  bay-berries  which  enter  its  compofition. 

Fd'ul,  commonly  called  antihyjUric,  phjler.     E. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  afafcctida,  ftrained,  each  two 

parts ;  yellow    >\ax,   ftrained    galbanum,  each    one 

part.     Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  plafter. 

'1  his  plafter  is  applied   to  the   umbilical  region,  or 

over    the    whole   aljdomtn,    in    hyfteric    cafes  ;     and 

fometiraes    with    good    efl^edl  ;    but    probably    more 

from  Its  giving  an   additional  degree  of  heat  to  the 

part,  than  from   any  influence  derived  trora  the  fetid 


gums. 


It  h»8  indeed  been  alleged,   that  from  the  up-  1'rep.ira. 
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plication  o'  this  plafter  to  the  abdomen,  the  tafte  of  ^°'^'^  ""j? 
afalcctida  can  be  diftindly  perceived  in  the  mouth  ;  ,j,,,j,J 
and  It  is  not  improbable,  that  fome  a'  forption  of  its 
aftlve  pariS  may  tike  place  by  the  lymphatic  vefTels 
of  the  furf.ice  ;  while,  at  the  fame  tinre,  the  :if  ilcc- 
tida  thus  applied  muft  conftantly,  in  fome  degree,  aft 
on  the  nerves  of  tlie  nofe.  But,  in  both  thcfe  ways, 
its  i.-flucnre  can  be  inconfi.ierablc  only  ;  and  much 
more  cfTctl  may  be  obtained  from  a  very  fm:dl  quan- 
tity taken  intfrnally.  And  we  are  on  the  whole  in- 
cllncd  to  think,  that  the  addition  of  the  fetid  gums 
to  the  common  plafter  is  here  more  difagrceabU  ihaa 
ufeful. 


Ladanum  plajier.     L. 

Take  of  ladani'm,  three  ounces  ;  frankincenfe,  one 
ounce  ;  cinnamon  pnwdered,  cxprcfFed  oil,  called 
oil  of  mice,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  efTential  oil  of 
fpearmint  one  dram.  To  the  melted  frankincenfe 
add  firft  the  ladanum,  fottened  by  heat ;  then  the 
oil  of  mace.  Mix  thefe  afterwards  with  the  cinna- 
mon and  oil  of  mint,  and  beat  them  together  in 
a  warm  mortar  into  a  plafttr.  Let  it  be  kept  in  a 
clofe  vcfTel. 

This  has  been  confilered  as  a  very  elegant  ftomach 
plafter.  It  is  contrived  fo  as  to  be  eallly  made  occa- 
fionr.llT  (for  thcfe  kinds  of  compcfitions,  on  account 
of  their  vojatde  ingredients,  arc  not  fit  lor  keeping), 
and  to  he  hut  moderately  adhefivc,  io  as  not  to  of- 
fend the  (kin,  and  that  it  mr.y  without  difficulty  1  e 
frequently  taken  off  and  renesved  ;  which  thefe  f-.rt« 
of  applications,  in  order  to  their  producing  any  con- 
fiderable  eflect,  require  to  be.  IJut  after  all,  it  pro- 
bably afts  more  from  the  mere  covering  which  it 
gives  to  the  ftomnch,  than  from  any  of  the  articlct 
abounding  with  eflential  oil  whrch  it  contains. 

Litharge  phjler.     I.. 

Take  of  litharge,  in  very  fine  powder,  five  pounds; 
olive-oil,  a  gallon.  Boil  them  with  a  fl  iw  tire, 
in  about  two  pints  of  water,  conft.-intly  ftirrin;j 
until  the  oil  and  litharge  unite,  and  have  the  con- 
fiftence  of  a  plafter.  But  it  will  be  pr-oper  to 
add  more  boiling  w.iter,  if  the  water  that  was  tirft 
added  be  nearly  conluraed  betorc  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cefs. 

Common  p'ajler,     E. 

Take    of  litharge,  one    part  ;    olive-oil,    two   parts  ; 

boil  them,  adding  water,  and  conftantly  ftirring  the 

mixture  till  the   oil  and   hthatge  be  formed  into  a 

phfter. 

'J'he  heat  in  thefe  procelfes  (hould  be  gentle,  ai-d 
the  matter  kept  conftantly  ftirring,  otherwifc  it  fwelU 
up,  and  is  apt  to  run  over  the  vcfiel.  If  the  compo- 
fition proves  dif  oloured,  the  addition  of  a  little  white 
lead  and  oil  will  improve  the  colour. 

Thefe  pi  .ll'.rs;  which  have  long  been  known  under- 
the  name  of  Diachylon,  are  the  common  application 
in  excoriations  of  the  flcln,  flight  flcfli  wounds,  and 
the  like.  They  keep  the  part  foft,  and  fomewhat 
warm,  and  defend  it  rrom  the  air,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  espeded  ia  thefe  cafes  from  any  plafter.  iJonre 
C  of 
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of  mir  ini^iiftrioim  jredicInr-mr.kcTf  liave  thought  tlitfe 
purpoftrs   miglit  he   anlVered  1  y  a   cheaper  compoH- 
tion,  and  acc-onliiiplv  have  aided  a  large  quantity  of 
_  common  whitening  and  hogslard:  this,  however,  ia  ly 

no  means  allowable,  not  only  as  it  dots  not  flick  fo 
well,  hut  likcwifc  as  the  lard  is  apt  to  prow  r^ntid 
iMid  acrimonious;  The  counterfeit  is  dillinguiftiable 
1  y  tlie  eye. 

Litharge  pJaJler  •with  gum.      L 

621  Take  of  lith-Tge-pIafter,  three  pounde ;  flrnincd  gal- 
hanum,  cijiht  ounces;  tuipentine,  ten  drams;  frank- 
incenfe,  three  ounces.  The  galbanuni  and  tuipen- 
tine being  melted  with  a  (low  fire,  mix  with  them 
the  powdered  frankincenfe,  and  afterwards  the  h- 
tharpeplafter  melted  with  3  very  flow  fire,  and  make 
a  plafter. 

Gum-plafter.     E. 

Take  of  common  phfter,  eight  parts ;  gvm-ammo- 
niacum  fliained,  drained  palbanum,  yellow  wax, 
each  one  part.  Make  them  into  a  plafter  aicording 
to  art. 

Both  thefe  plafters  are  ufed  as  dipeftives  and  fup- 
puratives  ;  particularly  in  sbfcefTts,  atter  a  part  of  the 
iratter  has  been  maturated  and  difcharpcd,  for  fup- 
purating  or  difcufTinir  the  remaininji  hard  jjart ;  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whethei  they  terive  any  advantage 
from  the  gums  entering  their  compofition. 

Litharge-plajler  •with  qu'ichjilver.      L. 

6zz  Take  of  litharire-plafter,  one  pound;  purified  quick- 
filvcr,  three  ounces  ;  fulphuiated  oil,  one  dram,  or 
what  is  fufiicient.  Mike  the  p/Ia(ler  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  ammonincum-plafter  with  quickfil- 
ver. 

Mercurial  or  Hue  plajler.      E. 

Take  of  olive-oil,  white  refin,  each  one  part  ;  quick- 
filver.  three  parts  ;  common  plafter,  fix  p?rts.  Melt 
the  oil  and  refin  together,  and  when  this  mixture 
in  cold,  let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  it  till 
the  globules  difappear;  then  add  bydcgrees  the  com- 
mon plafter,  melted,  and  let  the  uhole  be  accurate- 
ly mixed. 

'I'hefe  mercurial  plafters  are  looked  on  as  powerful 
refolveuts  and  difcuticnts,  aAing  with  much  greater 
certainty  for  thefe  intentions  than  any  compofition  of 
vegetable  fuSdances  alone  ;  the  mercury  exerting  it- 
felf  in  a  coiifiderable  degree,  and  being  fomctimcs  in- 
troduced into  the  habit  in  fuch  quantity  a.s  to  aftcft 
the  mouth.  Pains  in  the  joints  and  limbs  from  n  ve- 
nereal caufe,  nodes,  tophi,  and  beginning  indurations 
of  the  glands,  arc  faid  fometimes  to  yield  to  them. 

Litharge  plctfler -wilh  re/in.      L. 

(Slj  Take  of  lithargc-plafter,  three  pounds  ;  yellow  rcfin, 
half  a  pound.  Mix  the  powdered  refin  with  li- 
tharge plafter,  melted  with  a  very  llow  fire,  and 
m::kc  a  plafter. 

Sllcking-plafler.      E. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  five  parte  ;  white  refin,  one 
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part.     Mtlt  them  together,  fo  as  to  makf  a  pla-  P'epara- 

/i,,_  tio7s  an! 

her.  ,,  - 

Thefe  plafters  are  ufed  chiefly  as  adheCves  for  keep- ^.1^"°° 

ing  on  other  drefllngs,  &c.  -     y      . 

Plqfler  of  Burgxmdy  pitch.    L. 

Take  of  Burgundy  pitch,  two  pdunds  ;  ladanum,  one  624. 
pound  ;  yellow  refin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  four 
ounces  ;  the  exprcfied  oil,  commonly  called  theoiV  of 
ninte,  one  ounce.  To  the  pitch,  refin,  and  wax, 
melted  together,  add  firft  the  ladanum,  and  thea 
the  oil  of  mace. 

This  plafter  was  at  one  time  much  celebrated  un- 
der the  title  of  cephalic  plajler,  the  name  which  it  for- 
merly held  in  our  ph.'^.rmacopccias.  It  was  applied  in 
weaknefs  or  pains  of  the  head,  ta  the  temple^',  fore- 
head, &c.  and  fometimes  likewife  to  the  feet  Schuize 
relates,  that  an  inveterate  rheumatifm  in  the  temples, 
which  at  times  extended  to  the  teeth,  and  occafioned 
intolerable  pain,  was  completely  cured  in  two  days  by 
a  plafter  of  this  kind  (with  the  addition  of  a  little 
ojiiumj  applied  to  the  part,  after  many  other  reme- 
dies had  been  tried  in  vain.  He  aids,  that  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid  matter  exuded  under  the  plafter  in 
drops,  W'hich  were  fo  acrid  as  to  corrode  the  cuticle  : 
but  it  is  probable,  that  this  was  much  more  the  cffeA 
of  the  Burgundy  pitch  than  of  any  other  part  of  the 
compofition  ;  ft>r  when  applied  to  very  tender  Ikin, 
it  often  produces  even  vefication,  and  in  moft  inftances 
operates  as  a  rubefacient  or  hot  plafler  :  and  r  s  far  as 
it  has  any  good  efi"e£t  in  hea'lach,  it  is  probable  that 
its  infiuence  is  to  be  explained  on  this  ground. 

Soapplajler.      I.. 

Take  of  foap,  half  a  poum!  ;  lithargre-plafter,  three      62; 
pounds;  mix  the  foap  with  the  mclte  1  litharge  pla- 
fter, and  boil  them  to  the  tbickncfs  of  a  plafter. 

Saponaceous  plajler.      E. 

Take    of  common    plafter,  four    parts  ;  gum-plafter, 
two   parts ;  Caftile  foap,  fcrapcd,  one   part.      To 
the  plafters,  melted   together,  add  the  ioap  ;  then 
boil  for  a  little,  fo  as  to  form  a  i)bfter. 
Thefe  plafters   have   been   fuppofed   to  derive  a  re- 
folvent  power  from  the  foap;   and  in  the  laft,   the  ad- 
dition of  the  gums  is  fuppofed  to  promote  the  lefol- 
vcnt  virtue  of  the  fonp  :   but  it  is  a   matter  of  great 
doubt,  whether  they   derive  any  material   advantage 
from  either  addition. 

Franl'mcenfe plajler,    L. 

Take  of  frankincenfe,  half  a  pound  ;  dragon's  blood,      62(> 
three  ounces;  litharge  plai'tr,  two  pounds.     To  the 
melted  litharge-plafter  add  the  reft,  powdered. 
This  plafter  had  formerly  in  the   London  pharma- 
copoeia the  title   o^ Jlrengtliening  plajler,  and  is  a  refor- 
mation of  the  complicated  and  injudicious  compofition 
defcribed    in   the   former  pharmacopoeias,  under    the 
title  of  Eniplajlrum  ml  hirniom.     Though  far  the  moft 
elegant  and  fimple,  it  is  as  clfcflual  for  that  purpjfe  as 
any    of  the    medicines    of  this  kind.       If  con:lantly 
worn  with  a  proper  bandage,  it  will,  in  children,  fre- 
quently do    fervice  ;  though,  perhaps,  not    fo  much 
3  I  f  ora 
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from  any  ftrengtliening  quality  of  the  ingredients,  aa 
from  its  being  a  foft,  clofe,  and  adhefive  coveiing. 
It  has  been  fuppofed  iliat  plafters  compofed  of  ftyptic 
.  medicines  lonlliinge  and  ftrenfjthcn  the  part  to  which 
thty  ire  apphcd,  birt  on  no  vtvy  juft  foundation  ;  for 
plafters  in  general  relax  rather  than  aftringe,  the  unc- 
tuous in;;rtdii.ut8  nicefTaiy  in  their  compolition  coun- 
tcraclinij  and  deftroyir.g  the  cffed  of  the  others. 

Defmjive  orJ}rength(mng  plafler.      E. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  twenty-four  parts ;  white 
refin,  fix  parts  ;  yellow  wax,  oil  olive,  each  three 
parts  ;  colcothar  of  vitriol,  eight  parts.  Grind  the 
colcothar  with  the  oil,  and  then  add  it  to  the  other 
ingredients  prcviouOy  melted. 

This  plafter  is  laid  round  the  lips  of  wounds  and 
ulcers  over  the  other  dnfTings,  for  defending  them  from 
inflammation  and  a  fluxion  of  humoiirs  ;  which,  how- 
evei,  as  Mr  Sharp  very  jullly  obfcrves,  plafters,  on 
Eccount  of  thtir  coiillftencc,  ttnd  rather  to  brin;;  on 
th.in  to  prevent.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  weakneffts  of  the 
large  mufcles,  aa  of  the  loins  ;  and  its  efletts  feem  to 
proceed  from  the  artiticial  mechanical  fupport  given 
to  the  part,  which  may  alfo  be  done  by  any  other  plafter 
that  adheres  with  equal  firmnefs. 

Deadly  mghlJhaJe plajler,      Brun. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  the   recent  herb  of  beiladonm, 
iinfeed  oil,  each  nine  cunoes  ;  yellow-wax,  fix  oun- 
ces ;   Venice  turpentine,  fix  drams  ;  powder  of  the 
herb   of  belladonna,  two    ounces.       Let  them   be 
formed  into  a  plrfter  according  to  art. 
There  can  be  no   doubt  that  the   belladonna,  ex- 
ternally applied,  lias  a   very  powerful  influence,  both 
on  the  nerves  and  blood  veffels  of  the  part ;  and  thus 
it  has  very  coufiderablc  efFeft  both  on  the  circulation 
and  ftate  of  fenfibilily  of  the  part ;  and  when  applied 
under  the  form  of  this  plafter,  efpecially  in  affeftions 
of  the  mnmmi  and  fcrotuni,  it  has  been  faid  to  have 
very  powerful  influence  in  alleviating  pain,  in  difcuf- 
ling  tumors,  and    in   promoting  a  favourable  fuppura- 
tion.     It  has  however  been  but  little  employed  in  this 
country  ;  and  we  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  our  own 
experience. 

Corn  plajler.     Dan. 

Take  of  galbanum,  diftblved  in  vinegar,  and  again  in- 
fpiflated,  one  ounce  ;  pitch,  half  an  ounce  ;  diachy- 
lon, or  common  plafter,  tw9  drams.     Let  them  be 
melted  together ;  and   then    mix  with  them  verde- 
gris    powdered,  fal   aromoniae,  each  one  fcruple  ; 
and  make  them  into  a  plafter. 
Of  this  plafter,  as  well  as   the  former,  we  can  fay 
nothing  from  our  own  experience.     It  has  been  cele- 
brated for  the  removal  of  corns,  and  for  alleviating 
the  pain   which  they  occafion  ;  and   it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  it  may  fometimcs   have  a  good  effeft  from 
the  corrofive  articles  which  it   contains :  but  in  other 
cafes,  from  this  very  circumftance,  it  may  tend  to  ag- 
gravate the  pain,  particularly  in  the  firft  inftmce. 

Hemlock  plajler.     Suec. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  half  a  pound  ;  oil  olive,  four 
ounces ;  gum-ammoDlacum>   half  aa   ounce  :  after 
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they  are  melted  together,  mix  with  them  powder-  Prcpara- 
ed  herb  of  hemlock,  half  a  pound.  "_' '"  •'"'•<• 

This  correfpon  Is   very  nearly  wit!i  the  Emplaftrum ''''"'P 
de  cicuta  cum  ainmoniaco,  whi.  h  had  formerly  a  place  ,  _ 

in  our  pharmacopoeias,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
powerful  cooler  and  difcntient,  and  to  'c  particulaily 
ferviceable  agaiiift  fwellings  of  the  fpleen  and  diften- 
fions  of  the  hyporhondres.  For  fome  time  p.ift,  it 
has  been  among  us  entirely  ncj'lefted  ;  but  the  high 
tefolvcnt  power  wliich  Dr  Stotrk  he  difcovcred  in 
heuilock,  and  which  he  found  It  to  exert  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  forms,  intitle  It  to  further  trials.  The 
plafter  appears  very  well  contrived,  and  the  additional 
ingre-lients  well  thofen  for  affifting  the  ciHcacy  of  the 
hemlock. 

•Corrojive  plajler.     Gen. 

Take  of  corrofive  fublimate   mercury,  half  a  dram;      67 j 
hogs  lard,  htif  an  ounce;  yellow  wax,  two  drams, 
^lix  them  according  to  art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  murlated  mercury 
here  employed  is  a  very  powerful  corrofive ;  and 
there  may  be  fome  cafes  in  which  it  is  preferable  to 
other  articles  of  the  tribe  of  cauftics :  but  this  wouli 
feem  to  be  a  very  uneconomical  mode  of  applying  it, 
as  but  a  very  fir.all  portion  of  what  enters  the  plafter 
can  aft  ;  and  even  that  portion  muft  have  Its  aftion 
much  reflrained  by  the  unfluous  matters  with  which 
it  is  combined. 

Plajler  ojjenugreeh,  or  of  mucilages.     Gen. 

Take  of  fenugreek-feed,  two  ounces  ;  linfeed-oll,  ^3* 
warm,  half  a  pound.  Infufe  them  according  to  art, 
and  ftiain  ;  then  take  of  yellow  wax,  two  pounds 
and  an  half;  gum-ammoniac,  ftraMied,  fix  oun- 
ces ;  turpentine,  two  ounces.  Melt  the  gum-am- 
moniac with  the  turpentine,  and  by  degrees  add  the 
oil  and  wax,  melted  in  another  veftcl,  fo  as  to  form 
a  plafter. 

This  plafter  had  formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmaco. 
pocias,  but  was  rejeAed  ;  and  although  ftill  held  in 
efteem  by  fome,  it  is  probably  of  no  great  value  ;  at 
leaft  it  would  feem  to  derive  but  little  either  from  the 
fenugreek  feed,  with  which  it  is  now  made,  or  from 
the  oil  and  mucilages  which  formerly  entered  its  com- 
pofitioD. 

Henhane  plajler.      Suec. 

This  Is  dlrefted  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as      633 

the  emplaftrum  e  conio,  or  hemlock-plafter. 

From  the  well-known  fedative  power  of  this  plant, 
as  affeding  the  nervous  energy  of  the  part  to  which 
it  Is  applied,  we  might  reafonably  conclude  that  good 
effects  may  be  obtained  from  it  when  ufed  under  the 
form  of  plafter  ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  with  ad- 
vantage employed  in  this  manner,  for  allaying  pain, 
and  refolving  fweUing,  in  cafes  of  fcirihus  and  cancer. 

Pitch  plajler.     Rolf. 

Take  of  white  refin,  fix    ounces  ;  fhlp-pitch,  fevcn      634 
ounces  ;  yellow  wax,  five  ounces.     Melt  them,  and 
form  them  into  a  plafter. 
Pitch,  applied  externally,  has  been  fuppofed  to  aft 

on  two  principles,  by  it8  warmth  and  by  its  adhefive 

quality. 
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quality.  In  t!ie  former  way  it  may  have  fome  effeft  ; 
but  it  has  much  more  influence  in  the  latter  ;  and  par- 
ticiilaily  it  has  thus  been  found  to  produce  a  cure  in 
cafes  of  tinea  capitis.  When  a  pitciiplafter  is  ap- 
ph'ed  to  the  affcfted  part  of  the  hairy  fcalp,  and  allow- 
ed to  reii.ain  theic  for  a  few  days,  it  becomes  fo  at- 
tached to  the  parts,  that  it  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out bringing  with  it  the  bulbs  of  the  hair  in  which 
the  diftafe  is  fc^ated  :  and  by  this  means  a  radical  cure 
is  not  unfrequently  obtained,  after  every  other  re- 
medy has  been  tried  in  vain.  But  the  cure  is  a  pain- 
ful one,  and  not  without  danger  :  for  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  inflammations,  even  of  an  alarming  nature, 
have  been  excited  by -the  injury  thus  done  to  the 
parts.  Hence  this  mode  of  cure  is  rarely  had  recourfe 
to  till  others  have  been  tried  without  effett :  and  when 
it  is  employed,  if  the  difeafe  be  extcnfive,  prudent 
praflitionere  direft  its  application  only  to  a  fmall  por- 
tion at  a  time,  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece  or  fo  :  and 
after  one  part  ii  fully  cured,  by  application  to  another 
in  fucceflion,  the  affeftion  may  be  foon  completely 
overcome.  With  this  intention  it  is  moft  commcjn  to 
employ  th«  pitch  in  its  pure  (late :  but  the  pUiler  here 
direftcd,  while  it  is  no  kfs  adhefive,  it  more  manage- 
able and  flexible. 

Chap.  XXXII.  Ointments  ami  Liniments. 

<53C  Ointments  and  liniments  differ  from  plafters  little 

otherwife  than  in  confillence.  Any  of  the  officinal 
plallers,  diluted  with  fo  much  oil  as  will  reduce  it  to 
the  thickncfs  of  ftiff  honey,  forms  an  ointment  :  by 
farther  increafing  the  oil,  it  becomes  a  liniment. 

In  making  thefc  preparations,  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege direft,  that  fat  and  refinous  fubflauces  are  to  be 
melted  with  a  gentle  heat ;  then  to  be  conftantly  ftir- 
red,  fprinkling  in  at  the  fame  time  the  dry  ingre- 
dients, if  any  fuch  are  ordered,  in  the  form  of  a  very 
fine  powder,  till  the  mixture  on  diminifliing  the  heat 
becomes  ftiff. 

It  is  to  be  undcrftood  that  the  above  general  di- 
reclione  are  meant  to  apply  to  each  particular  compo- 
fition  contained  in  the  prefent  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopccia.  It  is  alTo  to  be  obferved,  that 
where  any  compofitions  are  ordered,  as  bafes  or  in- 
gredients of  others,  the  college  always  refer  to  thofe 
made  according  to  their  own  formula. 

OintmnI  ofhxi£s  lard.     L. 

^5g  Take  of  prepared  hog's  lard,  two  pounds  ;  rofe-wa- 
ter,  three  ounces.  Beat  tlie  lard  with  the  rofe-wa- 
ter  until  they  be  mixed  ;  then  melt  the  mixture  with 
a  flow  fire,  and  fet  it  apart  that  the  water  may  fub- 
fiie  ;  alter  which,  pour  off  the  larj  from  the  wa- 
ter, cnftantly  ftirring  until  it  be  cold. 
In  the  lali  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia, 

this  was  ftyled  Unguentum fimp/ex,  the   name  given  by 

the  Edinburgh  college  to  the  following. 

Simple  ointment.      E. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  five  parts  ;  white  wax,  two  parts. 

Both  thefe  ointments  may  be  ufed  for  foftening 
the  fl;ln  and  healing  chaps.  The  laft  is,  however, 
preferable,  on  account  of  its  being  of  one  aniform  cob- 
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fiftence.     For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  alfo  to  be  pre/erred  Prepara- 

as  the  bafis  of  other  more  compounded  ointments.       1;°"'  "f* 

'  C-mpou- 


O'liilmenl  of  verJegris .      E. 


Take  of  bafilicon   ointment,  fifteen  parts;  verdegris,      g.., 
one  part.  ^ ' 

This  ointment  is  ufed  forcleanfing  fores,  and  keep- 
ing down  fun;^ous  flefli.  Where  ulcers  continue  to 
run  from  a  weaknefs  in  the  vcffels  of  the  part,  the 
tonic  powers  of  copper  proraife  confiderable  advan- 
tage. 

It  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  with  advantage  in  cafes  of 
ophthalmia,  depending  on  fcrofula,  where  the  paloe- 
brae  are  principally  affcfted  ;  but  when  it  m  to  be  thus 
applied,  it  is  in  general  requifite  that  it  Ihoul.l  be 
fomewhat  weakened  by  the  addition  of  a  proportion 
of  fimple  ointment  or  hojr's  lard.  An  ointment  fimi- 
lar  to  the  above,  and  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  fuch 
inflances  of  ophthalmia,  has  long  be«i  fold  under  ths 
name  of  Smellun's  e^e-falvs. 

Ointment  of  the  •while  calx  efquiclfiher.     L. 

Take   of  the   white  calx  of  quickfi'.ver,  one  dram  ;      638 
ointment  of  hog's  lard,  one  ounce  and  a  half.    Mix, 
and  make  an  ointmenc. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  mercurial  olntmenf,  and  fre- 
quently ufed  in  the  cure  of  obllinate  and  cutaneous 
affertions.  It  is  an  improvement  of  the  ointiiif-nt  of 
precipitated  mercury  of  the  lall  London  pharraaco- 
pceia  ;  the  precipitated  fulphur  being  throvvn  out  of 
the  compoluion,  and  the  qviantity  of  mercury  mcrea- 
fcd. 

Ointment  of  calx  of  zinc.     E. 

Take  of  fimple  liniment,  fix  parts  ;  calx  of  zinc,  one      6^^ 

part. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  ufed  in  affcAIons  of  the 
eye,  particularly  in  thofe  c^fes  where  redncfs  arifes 
rather  fiom  relaxation  than  from  aftive  inflammation. 

Ointment  of  Spjnijhjlies.      L. 

Take  of  Spaiiifh  fl!es,  powdered,  two  ounces;  diftilkd  640 
water,  eight  ounces;  ointment  of  yellow  refm  cijjht 
ounces.  Boil  the  water  with  the  Spanifli  flies  to 
one  half,  and  ftrain.  To  the  ftruined  liquor  add  the 
ointment  of  yellow  refin.  Evaporate  this  mixture  in 
a  water-bath,  faturated  with  fca-fak,  to  the  thicknefs 
of  an  ointmcRt. 

Epifpaflic  ointment  from  infufion  of  cantharides.     E. 

Take  of  cantharides,  white  refin,  yellow  wax,  each  one 
ounce ;    hog's  lard,   Venice   turpentine,    each  twu 
ounces ;    boiling   water,   four  ounces.      Infufe   the 
cantharides    in   the    water,   in   a   clofe   veffei,   for  u 
night ;   then  llrongly  prefs  out  and  llrain  the  liquor, 
and  boil  it  with  the   lard  till  the  water  be  confu- 
med  ;  then  add  the  refm,  wax,  and  lurpentiae,  anj 
make  the  whole  into  an  ointment. 
Thefe  ointment!,  containing  Ae  folujie  parts  of  the 
cantharides,    uniiormly  blended  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients, are  more  commodious,  in  general  occifion  Icfs 
pain,  and  are  no  Icfs  effectual  in  fome  cafes,  than  the 
compofitionB  with  the  fly  in  fubftance.  This,  however, 
3  I  3  doct 
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docs  not  iiniformly  fcol.i  ;  find  aciorJin^;!/  ihc  EJin- 
biir>;h  collegf,  with  ptopriay,  ftill  retain  aa  ointnaciit 
containinjj  the  flics  in  fubllancc, 

F.pifpajlic  o\ntir.fnt,from  fotuJer  of  canlhor'uhs.     E. 

Take  of  bafilicon  ointment,   feveii   parts  ;    powdtved 

cantharides,  one  part. 

This  ointment  is  employed  in  the  dreffngs  f(>r  bli- 
flcrfi,  intended  to  be  made />cr/ic/r«j/,  as  thev  are  Ciilled, 
or  to  be  kept  runnin;^  for  a  coiriidcrable  time,  which 
in  many  chronic,  and  fome  acute  cafe.:,  is  of  great  fcr- 
vice.  Particular  care  fhouM  be  taken,  that  the  can- 
iharl.'es  employed  in  thefe  comuolitions  be  reduced  to 
a  very  fine  powdtr,  and  that  th*-  mixture  he  made  as 
equal  and  uniform  as  pofliMe.  But  with  thefe  precau- 
tions, there  a/'-  feme  particular  habits  in  which  this 
ointment  operates  with  even  lefs  p?.in  than  the  former, 
while  at  the  faro«  time  it  is  generally  mere  eifedual. 

IVax  oinlment.     L, 

Take  of  white  wax,  four  ounces  ;  fpcrmaceti,  three 
ounces;  olive  oil,  one  pint.  Stir  them,  a.ter  being 
melted  with  a  ilow  fire,  coaftuntly  and  brifkly,  until 
cold. 

This  ointment  had  formerly  the  title  of  un^uentum 
album  in  the  Lnidon  pharmacopceia.  It  differs  very 
little  from  the  limple  ointment  of  the  E  iinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia, and  in  nothing  from  the  ointment  of  fpej- 
maceti  of  the  London  pharmacoposia,  excepting  that 
in  this  ointmenc  the  proportion  of  fpermaceti  is  fome 
what  lefs. 
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Takeofelemi,   one  pounj  ;  turpentine,  ten  ounces  ; ''"'"I'"'''' 
mutton  fuel,  prtpared,  two  pounds  :  ollve-oii,  two  .'     *"       j 
ounces.     Melt  tl  e  tlerui  with  the  fiict;  and  having 
removed  it  trora  the  fire,   mix  it   immediately  with 
the  turpentine  and  oil,   after  which  ilrain  the  mix- 
ture. 
This  ointment,  perhaps  befl  known  by  the  name  of 

linimenlum  arcei,   has   lon^'  been    111   ufc   for  digtiling, 

cieanfnig,  and   incarnating  ;  and  for  thefe  purpofes  is 

pieferrei  by  fome  to  all  the  other  corapofuions  of  thii 

kind. 

Thefe,  however,  arc  much  more  proceflTes  of  nature 

than  of  art  ;  and  it  is  much  tj  be  doubted  whether 

it  has  in  reality  any  influtnce. 


OltitmenI  of  luhitt  Ixllcbore.  E. 

Take  of  the  root  of  white  hellebore,  powdered,  one 
ounce;  ointment  of  hog's  lard,  four  ounces;  eiftnce 
of  lemons,  half  a  fcruple.  Mix  tliem,  and  make  an 
ointment. 

White  hellebore  exttrnally  applied  has  long  been 
celebrated  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  rtfTcAions;  and  tlits 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  belt  formu:;c  under  which  it  can 
be  applied,  the  hog's  hrd  ointment  fcrving  as  an  ex- 
cellent bafis  for  it,  while  the  clfence  of  lemons  com- 
municate.1  to  it  a  very  agreeable  fmtll. 

Stronger  ointmnt  of  quickfilvtr.     L. 


It  is  an  ufeful  cooling  ointment  for  exio-    Take  of  purifi..-d  qulckfilver,  two  pounds ;  hog's  lard, 

prepared,  twenty-three  ounces  ;  mutton-fuet,  pre- 
p:ired,  one  ounce.  Eiill  rub  the  qulckfilver  with 
the  fuet  and  a  httis  of  the  hog's  larj,  until  the  ulo- 
biilcs  difappear  ;  then  add  what  remains  of  the  lard, 
and  make  an  ointment. 


riations  and  other  frettings  of  the  ikin 

0  ml  merit  of  acetate  J  eerufe.     L. 


Talte  of  acetated  cerufe,  two  drams;  white  wax,  two 
ounces ;  olive-olI,  half  a  pint.  Rub  the  acetated 
cerufe,  previouily  powdered,  with  fome  part  of  the 
oliveoil  ;  then  add  it  to  the  wax,  melted  with  the 
remaining  oil.     Stir  the  n.ixture  until  it  be  cold. 

Saturnine  ointment,      E. 

Take  of  fimple  ointment,  twenty  parts  ;  fugar  of  lead, 

one  part. 

Both  thtfc  ointments  are  ufeful  coolers  and  delic- 
catives  ;  much  fuperior  both  in  elegance  and  efScacy 
to  the  nutrilum  or  tripharmacum,  at  one  time  very  much 
celebrated. 

Ointment  of  cerufe,  coTdmoxA'j  ctXh.^ 'white  ointment.     E. 

Take  of  fimple  ointnr.ent,  five  parts;  cerufe,  one  part. 

This  is  an  ufeful,  cooling,  emollient  ointment,   of  ting  fyllem.     And  this  m-.y  be  elfedted  by  gentle  fric- 

great  fervice  in  excoriations  and  other  fimihir  frettings  tion  on  the  found  fl<iii  of  any  p;irt,  particularly  on  the 

ofthefliln.     The  cerufe  has  been  objefted  to  by  fome,  infide  of  the  thighs  or  legs.     For  this  purpofe,  thefe 

on  a  fufpicion  that  it  might  produce  fome  ill  efFeds,  fimple  ointments  are  much  bett-r  fulted  than  the  more 

when  applied,  as  thefe  unguents  frequently  are,  to  the  compounded  ones   wich  turpentine  and   the  Ilk.',  for- 

tender  bodies  of  children.  Though  there  does  not  feem  merly   employed.     For  by  any  acrid  fubftance  topical 

to  be  much  danger  in  this  external  ufe  of  cerufe,  the  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  excited,  preventing  farther 

addition  of  it  is  the  lefs  neceflary  here,  as  we  have  an-  fridlon,  and  giving  much  unealinefb.     To  avoi.l  this, 

other  ointment  containing  a  more  aftive  preparation  it  is  necefTary,  even  with  the  mildelt  and  weakell  oint- 

of  the  fame  metal,  the  fatiirnine  ointment  juH  mention-  ment,  fomewhat  to  change  the  place  at  which  the  fric- 

ed  ;  which  may  be  cccafionally  mixed  with   this,  or  tion  is  performed.     But  by  thefe  ointments  properly 

employed  by  itfelf,   in  cafes  where   faturnine  applica-  managed,   mercury  may  in   mo'.t   inllances  be  as  ad- 

tions  are  wanted.  vantageoufly  introduced,  either  for  eradicating  fyphi- 

lis, 


JVealtr  ointment  of  quiclfiher.     L. 

Take  of  the  ftronger  ointment  of  quickfiKTr,  one  pari} 
hog's  lard,  prepared,  two  parts.     Mix  them. 

^iciji/ver,  or  b/ue  ointment.     E. 

Take  of  qulckfilver,  mutton-fuet,  each  one  part ;  bog's 

lard,  three  parts.     Rub  them  carefully  in  a  mortar 

till  the  globules  entirely  dihppear. 

This  ointment  may  alfo  be  made  with  double  or 
triple  the  quantity  of  quicklilver. 

Thefe  ointments  are  principally  employed,  not  with 
a  vl.'w  to  their  topical  action,  but  with  the  intention  of 
introducing  mercury  in  an  aftlve  Itate  into  the  cireula- 
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]U,  or  conbatlng  other  obSinatediftafes,  as  uni'.rr  any 
form  whattvtr.  But  to  obtnin  thcfe  effefts,  it  is  re- 
quifitc  that  the  ointment  fhould  be  prtparcJ  with  very 
_y_  preat  care  :  for  ii;ion  the  ('.eerce  of  ttiture  which  has 
bcMi  cmploycu,  the  adlivity  of  the  n.erciiry  mull  cn- 
tirtiy  de;-end.  The  addition  of  the  niutton-fuct,  now 
adcjjtcd  by  I  otli  colIeRts,  is  an  advantr^gc  to  the  oint- 
ment, as  it  prevenla  i't  from  running  into  the  ftate  of 
oil,  which  the  hog  3  Inrd  alone  in  warm  weather,  or  in 
a  wr-rm  chamber,  is  fomttimes  apt  to  do,  and  which 
is  followed  by  a  fepar-ition  of  pnrts.  We  are  even  in- 
clined to  think,  thjt  the  proporrinn  of  fuct  dirtdcd  by 
the  London  coile^re  is  too  fmall  for  this  puipofe,  and 
indeed  feems  to  be  prini;ipally  intended  for  the  more 
tffeftual  triture  of  the  mercury  :  But  it  h  much  more 
to  be  regretted,  that,  in  a  medicine  of  fuch  adtivity, 
the  two  colleges  (hould  not  have  diredied  the  fame 
proportion  of  mercury  to  the  fatty  matter.  For  al- 
thoueh  both  have  direfted  ointments  of  different 
ftrength.  neither  the  weakcft  nor  the  Itrongell  agtee 
in  the  proportion  of  mercury  which  they  contain. 

V'mlment  of  nitratid  quickjilver.     L. 

648  Take  of  purified  qiiickHlver,  one  ounce;  nitrous  arid, 
two  ounces;  hop's  lard,  prepared,  one  pound.  Drf- 
folve  the  qulckiilvcr  in  the  nitrous  acid  ;  and,  while 
it  ia  yet  hot,  mix  it  with  the  hog's  latd,  previoufly 
melted,  and  juft  growing  cold. 

Yellow  ointment.      E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  one  ounce  j  fp;  it  of  nitre,  two 
ounces;  hog's  Is-.d,  one  pound.  Diffolve  the  quick- 
filver In  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  by  digcltion  in  a  faud- 
heat  ;  and,  while  the  folution  is  very  hot,  mix  with 
it  the  lard,  previoufly  melted  by  itfelf,  and  j  nil  be- 
ginning to  grow  Itilf.  Stir  them  briflcly  together, 
in  a  marble  mortar,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  an 
ointment. 

Thcfe  ointments  differ  only  in  name  ;  and  that  em- 
ployed by  the  London  college  is  ccitainly  the  preftr- 
alile  appellation:  For  here  the  quickfilver,  previous  to 
Its  union  with  the  lard,  is  brought  to  a  faline  llate 
by  means  of  the  nitrous  acid.  And  although  itsafti- 
vity  be  very  confidcrably  moderated  by  the  animal  fat 
with  which  it  is  afterwards  united,  yet  it  Hill  affords 
us  a  very  sftive  ointment;  and  as  fuch  it  is  frequently 
employed  with  fuccefs  in  cutaneous  and  other  topical 
sfleAiont.  In  this  condition,  however,  the  ir.ercury 
does  not  fo  readily  enter  the  fyftem  as  in  the  preceding 
form.  Hence  it  may  even  be  eniployed  in  lome  cafes 
with  more  freedom;  but  in  other  intlances  it  is  apt  to 
excoriate  and  inflame  the  paits.  On  this  account  a 
redufkion  of  its  llrength  is  fometimes  requifitc;  and  it 
is  often  alfo  necclfary,  from  the  hard  confidence  which 
it  acquires,  in  cunfcqucnce  of  the  attion  of  acid  on  the 
lard. 

Tar  ointment. 

^.f.       Take  of  tar,  mutton  fuet  prepared,  each  half  a  pound. 
Melt  them  together,  and  ftrain.     L.. 
Take  of  tar,  five  parts  ;  yellow  wax,  two  parts.     E. 

Thefe  conipofitions,  though  the  one  be  formed  into 
an  ointment  by  means  of  fuet,  th«  other  I  y  wax,  can- 
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not  be  confidered  a^i  difTerinjr  elTentrally.froin  each Pr'r-^ra- 
t>t!ier.  As  far  as  they  have  any  peculiar  aAivity,  tliis''""'^"'! 
entirely  depends  on   the  t;ir.     /Vnd  this  article,  from  [;,""^|'° 

the  enipyreumatic  oil  and  faline  matters  wlii-h  it  cou- ■/—^ 

t?ins,  is  undoubtedly,  as  wcrll  as  turpentine,  of  fome 
activity.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  fuccefsf^Uy  em- 
ployed againll  fomt  cutaneous  aflfeftions,  particularly 
thole  of  domellic  animals.  At  •ne  time,  as  well  as  the 
black  bafilicon,  it  was  a  good  deal  employed  as  a  drtf- 
ling  even  for  recent  wound  ;.     But  although  it  Itiil  le-  ^ 

tains  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  it  is  at  prefent 
litik  ufed  with  any  intention. 

Ointment  ofyellotu  rtjin.     L. 

Ta'<e  of  yellow  re  fin,   yellow  wax,   esch  one  pound  ;      "i* 
olive  oil,  one  pint.     Melt  the  refin  and  wax  with  a 
fliw  fire  ;  then  add  the  oil,  and  ftrain  the  mixture 
while  hot. 

Baf.Rcon  ointment.     E. 

Take  of  hog's  lard,  eight  parts ;  white  refin,  five  parts  ; 

yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

Thcfe  are  commonly  employed  In  dreffings,  for  di- 
gcfting,  cleanfing,  and  incarnating  wounds  and  ulcers. 
They  differ  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  their  effefts,  from 
the  linimtntum  arcjei,  or  ointment  of  elemi,  as  it  is  now 
more  properly  ilyled.  Buc  it  is  probable  that  no  great 
tftect  is  to  be  attributed  to  cither  :  Far  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  fiippuritive  and  adhefive  inflam.iia- 
t:(>n  are  proctfTes  of  natuic,  which  will  occur  without 
the  aid  of  any  ointment. 

Elder  ointment.     L. 

Take  of  elder  flowers,  four  pounds ;  mutton-fuet,  pre-       5"* 
pnrcJ,  three  pounds  ;  olive-oil,  one  pint.     Boil  the 
fiowersjn  the  fuet  and  oil,  firil  melted  together,  till 
they  be  aimuft  crifp  ;  then  ilrain  with  exprelTion. 
This  ointment  does  not  fcem  fuperior  to  fome  others, 
wiiich  are  much  neater,  and  lefs   expenlive.     It  can 
fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  receive  any  confiderable  virtue 
from  the   ingredient  from    which  it   takes   its  name. 
And  accordingly  it  is  not  without  propriety  that  it  is 
rejiftcd  from  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh 
college. 

Ointment  offpermaceti.     L. 

Take  of  fpermaceti,  fix  drams;  white  wax,  two  drams;      6j3 
olive-oil,  three  ounces.     Melt  them  together  over  a 
flow  tire,  flirring  them  conltantly  and  brilkly  until 
they  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  vjli'le  tiniment,  and  it 
is  perhaps  only  in  confillenee  that  it  Can  be  confidered 
as  differing  from  the  fimplc  ointment  already  mention- 
ed, or  the  IJmple  cerate  atterwardt>  to  be  uotlced. 

Sulphur  aintmeni.     L. 

Take  of  ointment  of  hog's  lard,  half  a  pound ;  flowers       gra 
of  fulphur,  four  ounces.     Mix  them,  and  make  an 
ointment. 

Ointment  of  fulphur,  or  antipfaric  ointment.     E. 

Take  of  hog's  lard,  four  parts ;  fulphur,  beat  into  a 

very 
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very  fine  powJtr,  one  pr\rt.  To  each  pound  of  this 

ointment  ajd  clfence  of  lemons,  or  oil  of  lavender, 
,   half  a  dram. 

Sulphur  is  a  certain  remedy  for  the  itch,  an.l  fnfer 
than  mercury.  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  unlefi 
a  mercurial  unAion  wai  to  touch  every  part  of  the  lliin, 
there  can  be  no  certainty  of  fuccefs  :  whereas,  from  a 
fuIp!iureoue  one,  a  cure  may  be  obtained  by  only  par- 
tial uudion  ;  the  animalcula,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
occaGon  this  difordcr,  being,  like  othei  infefts,  killed 
by  the  fulphureous  fteams  which  exhale  by  the  heat  of 
the  boiy.  As  £0  the  internal  ufe  of  mercury,  which 
fome  have  aci-ounted  a  fpecific,  there  arc  fcvjral  in- 
ftancej  of  men  undergoing  a  complete  falivation  for 
the  cure  of  tlie  luea  venerea,  without  being  freed  from 
the  itch  :  but  there  are  alfo  a  multitude  of  inllancea  of 
men  un.lergoing  a  long  courfe  of  fulphur  without  ef- 
fect, and  who  »vere  afterwards  readily  cured  by  mer- 
cury. 

The  quantiiy  of  ointment,  above  direfteJ,  ferves  for 
four  undiona:  the  patient  is  to  be  rubbed  every  night; 
hut  to  prevent  any  Jiforder  that  might  arife  from  flop, 
ping  too  many  pores  at  once,  a  fouith  part  of  the 
body  is  to  be  rubbed  at  one  time.  Though  the  itch 
may  thus  be  cured  by  one  pot  of  ointment,  it  will  be 
proper  to  renew  the  application,  and  to  touch  the 
parts  mort  affefted  for  a  few  nights  longer,  till  a  fe- 
cond  quantity  alfo  be  exhaiiflcd  ;  and  in  the  word 
cafes,  to  fubjoin  the  internal  ufe  of  fulphur,  not  with  a 
view  to  puiii'y  the  blood,  but  to  diffufe  tlie  (teams 
more  certainly  through  the  llcin  ;  there  bein?  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  animalcula  may  foraetimes  lie  too 
deep  to  be  thoroughly  deftroyed  by  external  applica- 
tions. 

7utty  ointment. 
Take  of  prepared  tutty,  one  dram  ;  ointment  of  fper- 

mareli,  what  is  fufUcient.     Mix  them  fo  as  to  make 

a  foft  ointment.     L. 
Take  of  fmiple  Hnimcnt,  five  parts;  prepared  tutty, 

one  part.     E. 

Thefe  ointments  have  long  been  celebnted,  and  are 
ftill  much  employed  againtl  affeftions  of  the  eyes.  But 
ihey  cannot,  we  imagine,  be  efteemed  elegant. 

Both  calamine  and  tutty  aft  only  by  means  of  the 
zinc  they  contain,  and  calamine  appears  to  contAin  the 
moft  of  the  two,  and  likewife  to  be  the  leaft  variable 
in  its  contents.  But  the  pure  flowers  prepared  from 
zinc  itfelf  ire  doubtlefs  preferable  to  either.  Hence 
the  ointment  of  tutty  may  be  confidered  as  inferior  to 
both  the  ointment  cf  calamine  and  to  the  ointment  of 
the  calx  of  zinc,  which  have  alfo  a  place  in  our  phar- 
macopeia. 

Simple  liniment.     E. 

Take  of  olive  <Sil,  four  parts ;  white  wax,  one  part. 

This  confilts  of  the  fame  articles  which  form  the 
fimple  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  phsrmacnpoeia,  but 
merely  in  a  different  proportion,  fo  as  to  give  a  thin- 
ner confi(l«nce  ;  and  where  a  thin  confidence  is  requi- 
fite,  this  may  be  confidered  as  a  very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  application. 

Liniment  of  ammonia.     L. 

Take  of  VTater  of  •ammonia,  half  an  ounce;  olive-oil, 
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one  ounce  and  an  half.     Shake  them  togetTier  in  a'''«P"»! 
phial  till  they  arc  mixeJ.  Com^oO 

Thii  has  long  been  known  in  the  (hops  under  the, ;m,5 
title  of  volatile  lirimcnt,  but  is  now  more  properly  dc-  .. 
nominated  from  the  principal  aAive  article,  which  en- 
ters its  compofition.  It  has  been  much  employed  in 
praftice,  particul.irly  on  the  re  OmmenJation  of  Sir 
John  Pringle  in  his  Olifervations  on  the  Difeafcs  of 
the  Army.  He  o'fcrves,  that,  in  the  inflamm;!tory 
quinfey,  or  ftran,;ulation  of  the  fauces,  a  piece  of  flan- 
nel, moillened  with  this  mixture,  applied  to  t  le  throat, 
and  renewed  every  four  or  five  h. 'urs,  is  one  of  the 
moft  eflicacious  remedies  By  meansof  this  warm  lli- 
mulating  a;>plication,  the  neck,  and  fometimes  the 
whole  body,  is  put  into  a  f  veat.  which  after  blc' ding 
either  carries  off  or  ItfTcns  the  inflammation.  Where 
the  flcin  cannot  bear  the  acrimony  of  this  mixture,  a 
larger  proportion  of  oil  may  be  ufed. 

Stronger  liniment  of  ammonia,     L. 

Take  of  water  of  pure  ammonia,  one  ounce;  olive  oil,  6cM 
two  ounces.  Shake  them  together  in  a  phial. 
This  article  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  ilrength 
only.  This  arifes  both  from  its  being  formed  of  a 
more  acrid  fpirii,  and  from  its  containing  thit  fpirit  in 
a  larger  proportion  to  the  oil.  It  is  ufed  to  fupply 
the  place  of  the  epilhema  ct  emplajirum  •vo/alile  of  our 
former  pharmacopoeias,  and  is  a  very  acrid  ftimulating 
compofition  When  largely  applied,  it  often  excites 
inflammation,  and  even  vefication,  on  lender  Ikin.  It 
la  often,  iiowever,  fuccefatuliy  employed  againlt  obAi< 
nate  rbeunutic  and  ifchiadic  pains. 

Camphor  liniment.      L. 

Take  of  camphor,  two  ounces;  water  of  ammonia,  fix     658 

ounces  ;  fimple  fpirit  of  lavender,  fixtccn  ounces. 
Mix  the  water  of  ammonia  with  the  fpirit,  and  di- 
ftil  from  a  glafs  retort,  with  a  flow  fire,  fixteen 
ounces.  Then  diffolve  the  camphor  in  the  dillillcd 
liquor. 

This  formula,  which  has  now  for  the  firft  time  a 
place  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  appriachef  to  the 
voUtile  effertcc  of  that  celebrated  empyrio  the  l.te  Dr 
Ward :  But  the  above  is  a  more  elegant  nnd  active 
formula  than  either  of  the  rect  pts  pu'  liihed  by  Mr 
Page,  from  Dr  Ward's  book  of  rece  t  to  ;  and  there 
is  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  equally  effcftiial 
in  removin^;  lorae  local  pains,  fuch  as  particular  kinds 
of  headach,  in  cor.fequence  of  external  application. 

Soap-liniment,     L. 

Take  of  foap,   three  ounces  ;  camphor,   one  ounce  ;       £et 
fpiiit  of  rofemary,  one  pint.     Di^'eft   the  foap  ia 
the  fpirit  of  rofemary  until  it  be  difToIved,  and  add 
to  it  the  camphor. 

This  is  the  foap  liniment  of  the  former  edition  of 
the  London  pharmacoposia,  without  any  alteration  ; 
and  it  differs  very  little  from  the  foap-baifam  of  the 
Edinburgh  college  already  mentioned.  Though  a  lefs 
aftive  and  penetrating  application  than  the  preceding, 
it  is  perhaps  no  Icfs  ufeful :  and  it  is  often  fuccefsiully 
employed  for  external  purpofes  againfl  rheumatic  pains, 
fprains,  bruifes,  and  fimilar  complaints. 
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» and  Egyptian  omlment.     Gen. 

^^°  '  Take  of  honey,  one  pound  ;  ftrong  vinegar,  half  a 
-V— —  pound;  virilegris,  powdered,  five  ounces.  Let  the 
i6o  injjiedients  Ve  boiled  to -ether  till  the  verdegris  be 

diCblved,  fo  that  the  ointment  may  have  a  due  de- 
gree of  tlicknefs  »nd  a  purple  colour. 
This  preprration  had  formerly  a  place  In  our  phar- 
iria-.opccias  under  the  title  of  ^rv/v/an  honey:  and  a 
fimilar  preparation  lias  now  a  place  under  the  title  of 
oxyme/  cj" verdegris.  But  in  that  formula  the  propor- 
tion is  much  lefs  than  in  the  above.  It  rr.ay  juflly  be 
confi.'ered  as  a  very  powerful  applicntirn  for  cleanling 
and  deterging  foul  ulcers,  as  well  as  for  keeping  down 
fungous  ^e^cx.  But  theft  purpofes  may  in  general  be 
anfwered  by  articles  lefs  acrid,  and  exciting  lefs  pain. 
Befides  thia,  tl;e  above  preparation  is  alfo  liaLle  to 
canfidetalle  uncertainty  with  refpefl  to  ftrength  ;  for 
a  krge  proportion  of  the  verdegris  will  in  a  Ihort  time 
fubfidc  to  the  bottom;  thus,  what  is  in  the  top  of  the 
pot  is  much  lefs  adtive  than  thut  in  the  bottom. 

Anodyne  ointment.     Gen. 

"'        Take  of  olive-oil,  ten  drams;    yellow   wax,  half  an 
ounce  ;  crude  opium,  one  dram.    Mi.x  them  accord- 
ing to  art,  fo  as  to  form  an  ointment. 
Opium  thus  externally  applied,  will  in  forae  degree 
be  productive  of  the  fame  cfitct  as  when  ufcd  under 
the  form  of  the  anodyne  balfaro.     In  that  ftate  it  pro- 
duces itstffeds  more  immediately;  but  under  the  pre- 
fent  form  its  cffefts  arc  more  permanent.    Bcfidcs  this, 
thcprefent  ointment  furnifhes  us  with  an  uftfiil  dreding 
for  forts  attended  with  f^vtre  pain  ;   to  which  opium 
when  diflblvcd  in  fpirit  cannot  be  applied.    Hence  the 
prefent,  or  fome  analogous  formula,  is  well  intitled  to 
a  place  in  our  pharmacopceias. 

Ointment  for  an  ulcerated  cancer.     Brun. 

bSj      Take  of  the  recently  cxpreflcd  juice  of  the  ricinus,  one 
pound  :  let  ii  be  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  a 
leaden  vtflel  till  it  acquire  the  confiflenre  of  an  oil ; 
then  to  one  pouid  of  this  infpiflated  juice  add  cal- 
cined  lead,    white   precipitate   mercury,   each   one 
pound.     Let  thtm  be  properly  mixed. 
This  acrid   application   muft  poflcfs  a  confiderable 
degree  of  cotrolive  power.    And  in  fome  cafes  of  can- 
cer, by  the  proper  a])plication  of  corrolives,  much  be- 
nefit may  be  done  :   But  where  the   difeafe  has  made 
any  confiderable  progrefs,  thefe  will  in  general  have 
the  effeA  rather  of  hjllening  its  progrtfs   than  of  re- 
moving it;  particularly  if  there  be  a  large  indolent  tu- 
mor below  the  ulcer. 

Digejl'tvc  ointment.     RofT. 

53       T.ikc  of  Venice  turpentine,  one  pound  ;  the  yolks  of 

eight  eggs.      Mix  them  together  according  to  art. 

This  warm  diniulating  application  is  well  fuitcd  to 

promote  the  fuppurative  inflammation,  and  may  bead- 

vantagcoufly  had  recourfc  to,   where  it  is  ncctfTary  to 

encourage  a  large  difcharge  of  pus. 

HamorrhoiJal  omlment. 
J4      Take  faturnine  ointment,  Gx  drams ;  oil  of  byofcya- 


mus,  ottained  by  boiling,  two  drams ;  camphor, P-epira- 
powdeied,  two  fcruplcs;  faffron,  one  fcruple.  Mix  """' ""jT'^ 
them  into  an  ointment.  tio  !s 

The  name  afRxed  to  this  ointment  exprefTes  the  pur-  ^' 
pofe  for  which  it  is  applied.  From  the  articles  of  which 
it  confifls,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  poilcffcs  a 
gently  emollient  and  anodyne  power;  and  may  there- 
fore afford  confiderable  relief,  where  much  pain  arifes 
from  external  ha;in«rrhoidal  tu.iiors. 

Laurel  ointment.     Suec. 

Take  of  prepared  mutton-fuet,  eight  ounces.  After  66^ 
it  is  melted  and  removed  from  the  fire,  add  to  it  oil 
of  bays,  one  pound  ;  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine,  one 
ounce  ;  reftified  oil  of  amber,  half  an  ounce.  Let 
them  be  mixed  and  rubbed  together  till  they  form 
an  ointment. 

This  is  an  improved  mode  of  forming  an  ointment 
which  had  formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmacoposias  un- 
der the  title  o( nervine  ointment.  And  it  furnifhes  a  warm 
ftimulating  nervine  application,  which  may  Id  fome  de- 
gree reflore  fenfe  and  motion  to  paralytic  hmbs.  And 
while  it  at  leaft  ferves  to  lead  to  the  careful  ufe  of  fric- 
tion, it  may  fomewbat  increafe  the  benefit  which  would 
refult  from  it. 

Ointment  of  tobacco.     Dan. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  three  pounds  ;  juice  of     rec 
tabacco,  nine   ounces  ;  hog's  lard,  a  pound  and  a 
h^.lf;  refin,  three   ounces.     Let   the  cut  leaves  be 
macerated  for  the  fpace  of  a  night,  and  then  boileil 
over  a  gentle  fire.      Having   llrained  the   fluid  ob- 
tained by  expreflion,  add  to  it  yellow  wax,   half  an 
ouuL-e ;    powder  of  the   root   of  birthwort,    three 
ounces.     Mix  them  into  an  ointment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tobacco  externally  applied 
has  very  powerful  effecls  on  the  human  bo^iy  ;  and  that 
not  merely  from  its  topical  aClion,  but  fometimesevtn 
a:  affcSing  the  fyilera  in  general.     From  this  lall  cir- 
cumllance  it  requires   to   be  ufed  with  great  caution. 
It  has,  however,  been  found,  under   proper  manage- 
ment, to  afford  an  effectual  cure  in  obilinate  cutaneous 
affcttions.     But  were  it  to  be  ufcd  with  this  intention, 
we  would  have  a  more  elegant  formula,  by  merely  im- 
pregnating either  hog's  lard,  or  the  fimple  ointment, 
with  the  aiftive  qualities  extradcd  by  the  aid  of  heac 
from  the  leaves  ot  the  prepared  tobacco  in  the  ftate  in 
which  it  is  ufually  brought  to  us  from  America,   than 
by  having  recourfe  to  the  recent  juice,  and  to  the  ari- 
ilolochia  and  other  additions  here  direcled. 

Ointment  offonx.     Suec. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a  pound  and  a  half;  white  refin,  (./-, 
gum  elcmi,  yellow  wax,  each  feven  ounces.  After 
they  are  melttd  together  and  llrained,  add  liquid 
ftorax,  feven  ounces.  Mix  them  together,  and  agi- 
tate the  mixture  till  it  concretes  into  an  uniform 
ointment. 

An  ointment  fiippofed  to  derive  its  aftlvity  from  the 
ftorax,  althou^jh  it  have  no  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
pocias,  is  received  into  moll  of  the  foreign  ones.  And 
it  has  been  much  celebrated  not  only  as  a  flrengthen- 
ing  apphcation  to  weakly  children,  but  even  for  the 
removal  of  aile^ions  of  the  Bones,  as  iu  cafes  of  tachi. 
8  ta 
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tit  and  tat  Tke.  It  !s,  however,  very  tloiibtfiil  how 
far  ihefc  propcrti«A  dcrpcn.!  cu  tlic  Uorr.x.  If  it  have 
re.illy  r.ny  pood  ilFcft,  it  is  prol  aSk  that  this  is  moie 
the  conftquence  of  the  friaioii  ir.erily,  than  of  any  ot 
the  Rrlicles  wliich  enter  the  compofition  of  the  oint- 
ment. Put  there  i?  veafon  to  htUtve  that  the  vircuci 
attributed  to  this  ointment  are  more  iiuBginary  ihaii 
real. 

Onion  o'lHlmml.      SufC. 

Take  of  yellov  wax,  reiin,  each  half  a  pounc^  To 
tliefe  melted,  add  oniona  roafted  iindci  the  artics, 
honey,  each  two  poun.-^s  and  a  half  ;  black  foap.  half 
a  pound.  Let  thtm  be  gently  boiled  together  till 
all  the  moifture  be  confuired,  then  drain  the  liquor, 
expieffing  it  from  the  materials,  and  afterwards  agi- 
tate it  with  a  wooden  pelUe  that  it  may  unite  into 
one  uniform  msfs). 

This  ointir.  :nt  is  applied  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
moling  fr.ppuration.  And  it  has  lon^  been  fuppofed, 
that  the  onion,  efpecially  in  its  roailed  ftate,  had  a  re- 
markable  influence  in  this  W3y  :  but  there  is  reafon  to 
think,  that  the  powers  attributed  to  it  have  been 
greatly  over-rated.  And  there  is  even  >,'round  to  prc- 
lumetbat  thefe  efFeas  totally  depend  iiuirely  on  heat 
and  moillure.  Hence  no  application  is  perhaps  liet- 
ter  fuited  for  promoting;  fuppuration  than  a  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  applied  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  with 
and  frequently  repeated. 

-     Chap.  XXXIII.    Cerates. 

Cerates  are  fubftances  intended  for  external  appli- 
cation, formed  of  neaily  the  fame  materials  which  con- 
ftituce  ointments  and  plafters.  And  they  differ  prin- 
cipally from  thefe  in  being  merely  of  an  intermediate 
conli'lence  between  the  two.  Accordingly,  they  are 
feldom  the  fubjed  of  a  feparate  chapter  by  themlclves, 
but  are  clafTed  eicher  with  the  one  or  the  other.  In 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  they  are  claffed  among 
the  ointments :  but  as  the  London  college  have  reftr- 
1  ed  them  to  a  feparate  head,  v.'e  (hall  here  alfo  confider 
them  Ly  ihemfclvts. 

Simple  cerate.      E. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  fix  parts ;  white  wax,  three  parts  ; 
fpermaceti,  one  part.  Unite  them  according  to  art. 
.  This  diffors  from  the  fimple  ointment  in  containing 
a  greater  proportion  of  wax  to  the  oil,  and  in  the  ad- 
dition of  the  fpermaceti.  But  by  thefe  means  it  ob- 
tains only  a  more  lirm  confiflence,  without  any  elTen- 
tial  change  of  proptities. 

Cerate  of  canlharides,  or  Spani/hfiei.  L. 

Take  of  cer.ite  of  fpermaceti,  fofteneJ  with  heat,  fix 
drams;  Spanilh  flies,  finely  powdered,  one  dram. 
Mix  them. 

Under  this  form  cantharides  may  be  made  to  aft  to 
any  extent  that  is  requifite.  It  may  fupply  the  place 
either  of  the  blillerinjr  plafter  or  ointment  ;  and  there 
are  cafes  in  which  it  is  preferable  to  either.  It  is  par- 
ticularly more  convenient  than  the  plafter  of  cantha- 
rides, where  the  (kin  to  which  the  blifter  is  to  be 
ayplied  ispreviouflymuch  affefted,  as  in  cafes  of  fmall- 
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pox  1  and  in  fupportincr  a  drain  under  the  form  of  iffue,  l'r.p.,ri 
it  ii,  lela  apt  to  fpread  than  the  loiter  ointment.  JlJ;'  "|,_ 
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Take  of  calamine  prepared,  ydlow  wax,  each  h^lf 
a  pound  ;  olive  oil,  one  pint.  Melt  the  wax  with 
the  oil;  and,  as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  thick- 
en, mix  with  It  the  calamine;  and  ftir  the  cerate  un- 
til it  be  cold. 

Cerate  cf  calamine.     E. 

Take  of  fimple  cerate,  five  parts  ;  calamine  prepared, 

one  part. 

Thefe  compolitions  are  formed  on  the  cerate  wliieh 
Turner  llrongly  recommends'  in  cucancous  \ilLcrations 
and  excoriations,  and  which  has  been  ufually  ilillm- 
guilhcd  by  his  name.  They  appear  from  exp(ricn>-c 
to  be  excellent  epulotics,  and  as  fuch  are  frequently 
ufed  in  practice. 

Cerate  of  acetated  litharge.      L. 

Take  of  water  of  acetated  litharge,  two  onnces  and  a      673 
half;  yellow  wax,  four  ounces;  olive  oil,  nine  oiin- 
ces  ;  camphor,  half  a  dram.    Rub  the  caini>hor  with 
a  little  of  the  oil.    Melt  the  wax  with  the  remaining 
'     oil;   and  as  foon  as  the   mixture  bfgins  to  thicken, 
pour  in  by  ilegiees  the   witer  of  acetated   lithar>!e, 
and  ilir  conlhntly  until  it  be  cold  ;  then  mix  in  the 
camphor  before  ru"  bed  with  oil. 
This   application  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the 
recommendations  of  Mr   Goulard.      It  is  unqueltion- 
ably  in  many  cafes  very  ufrful       It  cannot,   however, 
be  confidered  as  varying  cfiVntially  from  the  faturnine 
ointment,   or  ointment  of  acetated   cerufi,   formerly 
mentioned.     It  is  employed  with   nearly  the  fame  in- 
tentions, and  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  confidence. 

Cerate  of  yellow  refm.     L. 

Take  of  ointment  of  yellow  refin,  half  a  pound  ;  yel- 
low wax,  one  ounce.  Melt  them  together,  and  make 
a  cerate. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  lemon-ointment.  It 
i"fl  no  otherwife  different  from  the  yellow  bafilicum,  or 
ointment  of  yellow  refin,  thnn  being  of  a  ftilfer  confil- 
tence,  which  render,^  it  for  fome  purpofes  more  com- 
modious. 

Soap  cerate.    L. 

Take  of  foap,  eight  ounces;  yellow  wax,  ten  ounces; 
hthargc,  powdered,  one  pound  ;  olive  oil,  one  pint  ; 
vines?.r,  one  gallon  ;  boil  the  vinegar  withthe  litharge 
over  a  (low  fire,  conllantly  llirring  until  the  mixture 
unites  and  thickens  ;  then  mix  in  the  other  arlicks, 
and  make  a  cerate. 

This,  i.otv.'ithftanding  the  n.-me.mny  rather  be  con- 
fidered  as  another  faturnine  application  ;  its  adivily 
depending  very  little  on  the  f>r.p  ;  and  it  may  be  held 
as  varying  in  little  elfe  but  confillence  from  the  plaltcr 
of  litharge.  It  can  hardly  be  thought  to  differ  in  its 
properties  from  the  cerate  of  acetated  litharge  juft 
menliontd  ;  for  neither  the  fmall  proportion  of  cam- 
phor which  enters  the  compofuion  of  the  one,  nor  the 
foap  which  gives  name  to  the  other,  can  be  coofidered 
as  having  much  influence.  ' 
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Take  of  fpermaceti,  half  an  ounce;  white  wax,  two 
__^,__       ounces  ;  olive  oil,   four  ounces.     Melt   them   togc- 
(176  gtthtr,  and  fti-  until  the  cerate  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  tiie  name  of  -while  cerate,  and  it 
difttrs  in  nothing  from  t!.e  ointment  of  fpermaceti,  or 
white  liniment,  ?.s  it  wa?  formerly  called,  excepting  in 
conlilttnce,  both  the  wax  and  the  fpermaceti  bearing 
a  greater  propoicioa  to  the  u.l. 

Lip-fahe.     RofT. 

'677       Take  of  olive  oil,   ei^litten   ounces;  white  wax,  one 
poimd  ;   fptrmactti,   an  oun  e   and  a  half;  oil   of 
rhodium,   hah  a  dram.      Form  a  cerate,   tinging  it 
with  alkanet,  fo  as  to  eive  a  ted  colour. 
The  name  affixed  10  this  ceiate  points  out  the  nfe 
for  which  it  is  intended.   It  in  chi;  fly  employed  agninll 
thofe  thops  and  excoriations  of  the  lips,  which  are  of- 
ten the  cor.fcquence  of  cold   weather  ;  and  it   is  very 
well  fuited  for  removing  affetlicr.s  of  that  kind.      But 
txciptmgin  the  colour  and  frrell  which  it  derives  from 
the  iilkunet  r.nd  rhodium,  it  differs  in  nothini;  from  the 
cerate  of  fpermaceti,  and  cannot  be  confiiered  as  more 
cffedually  anfwering  the  intention  in  view. 


Bougie, 


Siiec. 


078  Take  of  yellow  wnx,  melted,  one  pound  ;  fpermaceti, 
three  drame  ;  vinegar  of  litharge,  two  drams.  Mix 
them,  and  upon  removal  from  the  fire  immerfc  into 
the  mixture  (lips  of  linen,  of  vhich  bougies  are  to 
be  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  Thefe  may 
alfo  be  made  with  double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  the 
quantity  of  the  vinegar. 

It  is  perhaps  rather  furprlfing,  that  no  formula  for 
the  preparation  of  bougies  has  a  place  in  our  pharma- 
cop"xia<  :  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  ;:lthcugh  the 
preparation  of  them  hashitlierto  been  prmcip:dly  truft- 
cd  to  empiri'.s  ;  yet  in  the  hind  of  the  fiiilful  praiSi- 
tioncr  ihcy  are  of  great  fci-vice  in  comliating  oblHnate 
afftfllons.  Although  it  has  been  pretended  by  fome 
that  their  influence  is  to  be  afcrihed  to  certain  impreg- 
nations ;  yet  it  is  on  better  grounds  contended,  that 
they  aft  entirely  on  mechanical  principles.  The  great 
objcd  ii  therefore  to  obtain  the  union  of  a  proper  de- 
gree of  fiimnijfs  and  flexibility  I'hcfe  qualities  the 
above  compofiiion  poffeffes  ;  and  it  does  not  probably 
derive  any  m;itcrial  benefit  from  being  prepared  with 
an  additional  proportion  uf  the  vinegar  of  litharge. 

Chap.  XXXIV.    Epithems. 

Ujg  By  epithems  or  cataplafms  are  in  general  underfiood 

thofc  external  applications  which  are  brou^:ht  to  a 
due  coiifiUence  or  form  for  being  properly  applied,  not 
by  means  of  oily  or  fatty  matters,  but  by  water  or  wa- 
tery fluids.  Of  thefe  rot  a  few  arc  had  lecourfe  to  in 
adual  pradiic  ;  but  they  are  feldorn  prepared  in  the 
fltops  of  the  apothecaries;  and  in  fome  of  the  heft  mo- 
dern i)harmncopeeiiis  no  formulor  of  this  kind  arc  in- 
I  ■•■  troduced.     '1  lie   Lon(!on   college,   however,  although 

they  have  abrid<?ed  the  number  (<f  epithems,  dill  ret&iil 
a  lew.      And  it  is  not   without   feme   advantage  that 
there  are  fixed  forn-.s  for  the  preparation  of  them. 
Vol.  XIV.  Pjrt  II. 


Caltiplafm  ofcumm'w.    L.  ti'.ns"ml 

Take  of  cummin-feed,  one  pound;  b«y-b;rries,  tlry -jj^'^ 
leaves  of  watcrgtrm.-.ndcr,  or  fcordium,  Virginian  - , 

fnake  root,-of  e?.ch  three  ounces  ;  cloves,  one  ounce.      CSo 
Rub  them  all   togeiher  ;  and,  wiili  the  addition  of 
three  times  the  weight  of  honey,  make  acataplafm. 
This  is  adopted  into  theprcfei.t  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia  v.ith  very  little  alteration  from  the 
lall.      It  was  then   intended  ar.  a  reformat'on  of  the 
ih/riaca  Lnndincnhs,  which  for  fnme  time  p:;!!  has  been 
fcarccly  otherwife  ufed  than  as  a  warm  cataplafm.     In 
place  of  the  numerous  articles  which  formerly  entered 
that  compofition,   only  l"iich  of  its   iuijredients  are  re- 
tained at)  contribute  molt  to  th-s  intention  :  but  even 
the  article  from  which  it  now  derives  its  name,  as  well 
as  feveral  others  which  ftill   enter  it,  probably  contri- 
bute very  little  to  any  msdical  piopertiea  it  may  pof- 
fefs. 

MuJIard-calaphfrn.     L. 

Take  of  muftard   feed,    powdered,   crumb  of  bread,      ggj 
each  half  a  pound  ;  vinegar,  as  nn.uch  as  is  fiifS;ient. 
Mix,  and  mnke  a  cataplafm. 

Epithtms  of  this  kind  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  oi /innpifins.  They  were  formerly  not  unfre- 
quently  prepared  in  a  more  complicated  ftate,  con- 
taining i;arl!c,  black-foap,  and  other  fimilar  articles ; 
but  the  above  iimple  form  v.fill  anfwer  every  purpofe 
which  they  are  cspid.le  of  accompliiliing.  Tiiey  ari 
employed  only  as  ftimuUnts  :  they  often  inflame  the 
part  and  raife  bliftcrs,  but  not  fo  peifertly  as  car.tha- 
lides.  They  :;re  frequently  applied  to  the  folc!  of  the 
feei  in  the  low  flate  of  acute  difeafes,  for  raifing  the 
puUe  and  relieving  the  head.  The  chief  advantage  they 
have  depends  on  the  fuddennefs  of  their  action. 


yf/ai 


rH.     L. 


Take  the  vhites  of  two  eggs  ;  fliake  them  with  a      63t 

piece  of  alum  till  they  be  coagulated. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from  Riverius.  It  is  an 
ufeful  aftringent  epithera  for  fore,  moift  eyes,  and  tx- 
ctllently  cools  and  repreffes  thin  defluxions.  Slighter 
ii.flammations  of  the  eyes,  occafioned  by  duft,  expo- 
fure  to  the  fun,  or  other  firr.ilar  caufes,  are  generally 
removed  by  fomenting  them  with  warm  nillk  and  wa- 
ter, and  wadiing  them  with  folutions  of  white  vitriol. 
Where  the  complaint  is  more  violent,  this  piepaiatlon, 
after  the  inflammation  has  yielded  a  little  to  bleeding, 
is  one  of  the  heft  external  remedies.  Ic  is  to  be  fpread 
on  lint,  and  applied  at  bed-time. 

yl  T Lil.'E,  Jho-wing  in  tuhat  Proportions  Mercurv  or 
Opium  enter  different  Formula . 

Pi'trts  e  creta  eompt/ilui  cum  opio.  J...     In  about  forty-      g«, 

four  grains,  one  grain  of  opium  is  contained. 
Pu/i'is  ipccaiurnh^  compojilus.   L.      In   ten  grains,   one 

grain  of  opium. 
Pulvit  fudorificut,  E.     In  eleven  grains,  one  grain  of 

opium. 
Pulvii  opiiitut.  L.     In  ten  grains,  one  grain  of  opium. 
Pulvit  e  fcammonio  cum  calomtJane.   L.      In  four  grains, 

one  grain  of  calomel. 

3  K  PiluU 
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PHiila  tx  o/>ic.  L.  In  f.ve  J^raiiis,  one  fp-.iin  of  opium. 
Pi/iiU  liebn'ht.  E.  In  ten  craiiis,  one  irraln  of  opium. 
P'lhiU  tx  l.yJrar^yro.    L.      In  two   graiiis   an  1  a  balf, 

one  (;raln  of  mercury. 
PUuU  ex  hyJrar^ro.  H..     In  four  grains,  one  grain  of 

mercury. 
Pilti/.i  f>hnrmtr'i.  E.  lu  two  grains  and  two-thirds,  one 

gr.iin  of  calomel. 
Coiififllo  ofiitla.  L.     In  thirty-fix  grains,  one  grain  of 

opium. 
/"/.  fiuarium  Jafonicwn.  E.     In  about  one  hundred  and 

iiinety-thrcc  grains,  one  grain  of  opium. 
Jiliilunrium  Tkdaicum.  E.    In  ninety-fcvtn  gtaiiis,  one 

grain  of  opium. 
Trock'ifci  bfcL'ic't  cum  oplo.  E.     In  fifty  five  gn.ins,  one 

griin  of  opium. 
Thefc  trochiici  are  not  unfrequcntly  ordered  cum  duplict 

opio.  and  under  this  form  are  kept  in  many  (hops. 
Emphijlrum  ammonijum  cum  hyrlran^yio.      E.      In  five 

ounces,  one  ounce  of  mercury. 
JLmpliJlrum  lylhar^yr'i  cum  hyJr.ir^yro.    L.      In  five  oun- 
ces, one  ounce  of  mercury. 
Emplojlrum  e  hydrurgyro.    E.      In  three  ounces  r.nd  tWO- 

ti.irds,  one  ounce  of  nicrcui^. 
L'liguenlum  iyJrargyri  Jorlias.  L.      In  twodramsi,  one 

dram  of  mercuiy. 


Uii'utiilum  /'.ytlrat gyri  mil'tus.    L..     In  fiye  drams,  one 

dram  of  mercury. 
Uni^uenlutn  ex  hyilrargjro.   E.      In  five  dr.ims,  one  dram 

ot  incrcuiy. 
Uii^utntum  kydra'iiyri  nitratl.    L.      In  one  dram,   four 

grains  of  nitr::lei:  ipiitjifilver. 
Uiiguentiun  c'llnuum.    E.     in  oiic  draiii,  four  grains  of 

nitrated  q'.icklilvtr. 
Ungticnlum  calcis   liydrargyri   albf.    L.      In    one  driim, 

tour  grains  an  J  two-thirds  of  the  calx  hydrargyri 

albs. 
TinHwa  opii   (L.)   Is  ma.le  with   op'um,   in   the  pro- 

poition  of  one  grain  to  about  thirteen  of  the  mca> 

Uruum. 
Twdura  Thfbaica  (E.)  is  made  with  opium,  In  tiie  pro- 
portion of  one  grjin  to  twelve  of  the  mcnflruum. 
Tinilura opii  campltorat  j  (  L.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the 

proportion  of  one  gr;iin  to  two  hundred  and  lixty  uf 

the  mcnflruum. 
Elixir  paregor'uum  (E  )  Is    made  with    opium,    in    the 

proportion  of  one  ^laiu  to  fiiiy-eijl.t  of  tlie  nien- 

ftruum. 
Ba/famum  anodynum  (E.)  is  made    with  opium,  in  the 

proportion  of  one  grain  to  about  thirty  of  the  meOf 

Itruum. 


l*irpara- 

i1(i;;h  and 
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X. 


'^CETJTEDWihsrge,  com- 

"^  pound  waltr  of,  n^  6io. 
Cerate  of,  673.  Ointment 
of  acetated  cerufe,  C43. 

jlcclous  fcrmcntalioa,  16,  17. 
Acid,  202. 

jleratcd  wjUt,  205. 

^dkiopt  martial,  281.  Mine- 
ral, 300. 

^cid,  carbon'c,  12.  Account 
of  the  various  acids,  53.  A» 
mcnrtrua,  71.  On  various 
acids,  196 — 2C5.  Acid  ju- 
lep, 490.     Of  fyrup,  513. 

j^JitiitiiS,   talles  of,   p.   290 — 

jiir,  fixed,  nature  of,  n°  54. 

Alcohol,  15.  The  menftruum 
of  eflirtial  oils  and  relina 
of  vegetables,  73. 

\AlexiUrial  water,  33}. 

jUkali,  fixed  vegetahle,  24. 
Acetated  fixid  •  vegetable, 
335.  T.irtarized  vegetable, 
fixed,  239. 

uHkaiine  falls  and  earths,  &c. 
difTolved  by  aci'ls,  75.  Lixi- 
via difTolve  oils,  &c.  76. 
Fixed  vegetable  purified, 
2H.  Fixed  foffil  alkuKne 
falls,  &C.  220.     Syrup,  514. 

-All-Spice  water,  328.  Spirit 
of,  362. 


Jllmor.ds,  oil  of,  i\°  152.  Milk 
482.     Syrup  of,  ^  16. 

AlofS,  vf.Ttery  extrnft  of,  148. 
Wine  of,  4:8.  Tinfture  of, 
421.  Compound  do.  422. 
Vitriolic   elixir  of  do.    423. 

.  Elixir  of,  4  i;8.  Pillsof,  571. 
Do.  with  myrrh,  572. 

Aluetic  wine,  4:8.  I'owder, 
530.  Do  with  iron,  531. 
Do.  with  guii:tcum,  532. 

Alum,  purification  of,  242. 
Burnt,  243.  Compound, 
water  of,  G07. 

Amj/gama  of  tin,'  3 1 3. 

Amber,  oil  and  filt  of,  178, 
206.  Purified  fait  of,  207. 
Tinftureof,47S.  Julep,492. 

Ammonia,  prepared,  221.  Wa- 
ter of,  222.  Do  of  pure, 
225.  W::ter  of,  a  ctated, 
236.  Spirit  of,  352.  Fe- 
tid fpirit  of,  ^^^.  Com- 
pound fpirit  of,  486.  Suc- 
cinated  do.  487.  Liniment 
of,  6j6.  Stronger  do.  of, 
657. 

Ammoniac,  volatile  fill,  223. 
Spirit  of  fal,  224.  Do. 
with  quick  lime,  226.  Pre- 
pared, 211.  Vinous  fpirit  of 
fal,  352.  Iron,  274.  Cop- 
per, 318. 


Ammonuicum,  gum  purification 
of,  n''95.  Milk,  4S;(.  Pla- 
tter with  qui^k  filver,  614. 

Amnionijied  copper,  water  of, 
609. 

Andromachus,  thcriaca  of,  605. 

Animal  oil,  I  76,  1 77. 

Animals,  analogy  between  them 
and  vegctalilts,  3.  Nature 
of  the  fubitance  of,  45. 
Fhii.l  parts,  46.  Oils  and 
futs  fif,  47.  Mifcfll?neous 
obfeivations  on  fcvcral  fulv 
Itances  of,  48.     Eartlu  of, 

5'-  .     ^ 

Anife,  cfTcntial  oj  of,  158,  I  59. 
Aiiifecd,   effcntial   oil   of,     159, 

lCt\.     Compound    fpirit  of, 

354- 
Anodyne   lin;ment    or    balfam, 

470.      Omtment,  661. 
Anthelmintic  pov/Jer,  J49. 
Anticleric  fpirit,  370. 
Antih'^lenc  plailer,  618. 
Atuimonial  powder,  260.  Wine, 

410.     Wine  of  tartar,  41 1. 
Antiir.any,  prepared,  91.      Pre- 

panlions      of,      254-271. 

Wine    of,    410.      Wine,  of 

tartarizcd,   411.      Tinfture 

of,  472. 
Antiplitht/ical  tinSture,  461. 
jlntip/oric  oif  tment,  653. 


Ardent  fpirit,  n'"34?. 

Aroma,  35. 

Aromatic  fpirit,  369.    Vinega 
400.    Tincture,  424.    Pow 
der  or  fpicts,  533.    ConfecJ 
tion,  6c2.  I 

Arfeaic,    mineral  folution    ai^ 

494- 
Arum,  confirvc  of,  1 14.    Com* 

pound  ooudtr,  ^5  i. 
AJafalida,  tindure  of,  425. 
Ajiirabacca,  compound  powder 

of".  5.^4 

AJh  colourfd  powder  of  mer- 
cury, 287. 

AttruHions,  eleflive,  yy.     T»- 
hie   of  finj,'le  explained,  56. 

•  Ta'ftle,  p    29-,  S:c.     Cafe» 
of  double,  p.  294. 
B. 

Bacher's  pills,  582. 

Balm  water,  342.     Compouoi 

w.iter  of,  366. 
Balj'am    of   Peru,    tinflurc   of 

426  ;    and    of  Tolu,    427. 

Traumatic,  428.    r^nodyne, 

470.       Saponaceous,     47I. 

Of  Tolu,  fyrup  of,  or  balliu 

mic  fyrup,  510. 
Bark,  extraft  of  Peruvian,  138. 
Barley-vimtr,  382. 
Barley,     decoilion     of,    380. 

Compound  do.  381. 

Bajilim 


Bafricm  ointment,  n''  65O. 

Baths,  64. 

Bayberrifs,    cxprcfftd    oil    of, 

154. 
Bin^oin,  41.    Flowers  of,  208. 

Compound  tinfture  ot,  428. 
Siltcr   infullon,    392.     Wine, 

409.     Tin  •Sure,  446. 
Bitumens,  50. 
^/<j<-i' curranls,  infpifTited  juice 

of,  127.   Cherry-witer, 337. 
B!ue  pi  after,  622. 
Blifttring  plallcr,  615. 
Borax,  aci  1  fait  ot,  H^). 
Bougies,  678. 
Buckthorn,  fyrup  of,  509. 
Bitrgundy  pitch,  plaller  of,  62-J> 
Burning  of  hartlhorn,  96.     Of 

fponge,  102. 
Butter  of  antimony,  259. 

c. 

Calamine,  prepared,  92.  Ce- 
rate of,  672. 

Calcination,   R9. 

Calcined  zinc,  3 1 4. 

Calomel,  292. 

Camomile,  efTrntial  oil  o!",  184. 
Flower-w»ter,  33S. 

Camphor,  34.  Water,  334. 
Liniment,  69H. 

Camphorated  tirrtiire  of  opium, 
4^6.  Spirit  of,  wine,  41^9. 
jSiiixturc,  479.     Spirit,  4^^8. 

Cancer,  ointment  for  an  ulce- 
rated, 662. 

Canthurides,  cerate  of,  67 1. 

Carbonic  aci ',  12. 

dWamom  tindure,  430.  Com- 
pound ditto,  43  I. 

Carmelite  water,  366. 

Caraway  fpiric,  or  fpirituous 
water,  355  Eifential  oilof, 
158,   159.     Seeds,  162. 

Cafcarilla,  exlratl  of,  141. 
Tinfture  of,  432. 

Cajia  water,  324.  Eleftuary 
of,  50 1 . 

Cqfior  g'\\,  \^l,.  Water,  335. 
Tinfture,  433.  Compound 
ditto,  4J4. 

Cataplafm  of  cummin,  680.  Of 
muftard,  681. 

Catechu,  decodion  of,  40^5. 
Tinfture  of,  435.  Troches 
of,  568. 

Cathartic  fait  of  Glauber,  232. 

Caujlic  ley,  2  1 4.  Strongeft 
common,  216.  Milder  dit- 
to, ^18.      Lun:ir,  272. 

Cephalic  or  fternutatory  pow- 
der, 5H- 

Cerates,  669 — 679. 

Ceruje  of  antimony,  268  ;  or 
white  lead,  307.  Acetated, 
308.       Powder    of,     535. 
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ointment  of  acetated, ii°643. 
Ointment  of,  644. 

Ckxilk;  prepared,  93.  Julep, 
374.  M  xture  or  drink, 
4^0.  Compound  powder 
of,  &c.  an,l  combined  with 
opiunr.,  558.  Troches  of, 
566. 

Chervil,  confervc  of,  1  1 8.  Wa- 
ter, 336. 

Chocolate  nv.ts,  r-l  of.  If;. 

Cii:iiftmcn,  etTciiti^l  oil  of,  iS^. 
W  ter,  323.  Spirit  of,  or 
fpirituou- water,  356.  'I'inc- 
tiire  of,  436.  Compound 
ditto,  437.      Syrup  of,  517. 

Cloves  of  Jul)  flower,  fyrup  of, 
49S.     Eifential  oil  of,  183. 

Clyjler,  decoflion  for,  376. 

Coccia  pills,  573. 

Colcothar  of  vitriol,  280. 

Cokhicum,  403.    Syrup  of,  499. 

Colocynlh  tinfturc,  '473.  Pills 
with  aloes,  573. 

Colombn,  tinfturc  of,  438. 

Co/a-iwuiidd)  compound  cxtraft 
of,  133. 

Comminution,  Sj. 

Common  docu4tion,378.  Plafler, 
620. 

Conji-aicn,  j.-;ponic,  J94.  Of 
v:.rious  kindi",  60 1 — 606. 

Cnnferves,  1 08  — 121. 

Contrnyerva,  compound  pow- 
derof,  J  3  7. 

Copper,  preparations  of,  and 
einf,  314 — 319.  Volatile 
tinflureof,  474.  Pills,  574. 
Water  of  ammoniated,  609. 

Cordial  eleftuary  or  confeftion, 
O03. 

Corn  plallcr,  629. 

Corrofive  fublimate  of  mercnrv, 
290.  Solution  of,  291.  Red 
of,  296.  Pills  of,  586. 
Plafterof,  631. 

Coventry  remedy,  ^39. 

Crabs  claws,  compound  pow- 
der of,  536. 

Crocus  of  antimony,  257.  O- 
pening  and  ailrinyent  of 
iron,  282. 

Cryflallization,  80. 

Cummin,  citaplafm  of,  C80, 
Plnflcr,  C17. 

Curd,  alum,  682. 

Cu/'r/7n/j',tylack,infpinated  juice 
of,  127.  Syrup  of  black,  502. 
D. 

Dandelion,  fS.\X7.&.  o^,    147. 
i)f(7r//)'nighlfhade  plafler,  628. 
DecoSions        and        infufions, 

37T— 407. 
Defc'Jive  plafter,  627. 
Democratcs,  confcftion  of,  605. 


Deptiratioji,  n*  79. 

DiaeaJJia,    cleftuary    of,    391. 

Dincodium,  503. 

Digfjlion,  long,extraftiS  by ,  1 3  2. 

DigeJIive  powder,  552.  Oint- 
ment, 663. 

Dill  or  dill  feed  water,  3  '2. 

Diflil/aticn,  83.  GenerJ  rules 
for  that  or  the  officinal  fini- 
ple  waters,  320. 

Dijlilled  witcr,   321.     Spiiits, 

3+7- 
Dovers  powtlcr,  539. 
Z)'5'ff;^  of  moi;i  bodies,  86.  Of 

hcris  and  flowers,   97.     Of 

fqiiills,  loi. 
Dyjenteric  powiler,  553. 

E. 

Earths,  vegetable,  animal,  and 
miner?.!,  51.  Alkaline,  dif- 
folved  by  acids,  75. 

P-^  oil.  '57- 

Egyptian  ointment,  660. 

FJdtf/ium,  136.    Petlfof,  5S3. 

Elderberry,  infpiffated  juice  ot, 
126. 

£/<^<rr  ointment,  651.  Flower 
water,  343. 

Eieduarics,  ifgo — fici.  Gene- 
ral rules  for  making,  590. 

Elcmi,  ointment  of,  ^^45. 

Elixir,  vitriolic,  of  :dt)cs,  423. 
Stomachic,  4^6.  Of  guaia- 
cum,  447.  Volatile  of  ditto, 
448.  Paregoric,  456.  Of 
aloes  and  ihuharh,  called 
/acred efxir,  458.  Ofhealth, 
4' 2.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol, 
467.     Sweet  ditto,  468. 

Elm,  decoftion  of,  387. 

Emetic  fyrup,  5 1  8. 

Emu/Jion,  common,  48  2.  A- 
rabic,  483.  Simple  oily,  or 
volatile  oily,  489. 

Ens  Veneris,  275. 

Epif/a^ir  yhiier,  61;.  Oint- 
ment from  irffufion  of  can- 
tharides,  640.  Ditto  from 
powder  of  ditto,  641 . 

Epithems,  679 — 633. 

Efential  oWi,   158 — 1 96. 

Etlser,  vitriolic,  fpirit  of,  349 
and  350.  Nitrous  fpirit  of, 
351.  Compound  fpirit  of 
vitriolic,  483.     Julep,  491. 

Ethiopic  pills,  570. 

Evaporation,  82. 

Exprejfed,  &c.  oils,  151  —  I J  8. 

Exprtjftov,   83. 

Exficcation,  86.  Of  herbs  and 
flowers,  97.  Of  f^^uills,  101. 

ExtraHton,  77,  78. 

ExtraSion  of  pulps,  1 00.  Of 
mucil.ige,  107. 

ExtraSs  end  refine,  128  —  151. 
3  K   2 
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F. 

Farina,  n°  42. 

Fennel  feeds,  eifential  oil  of, 
186.     Water,  3:5. 

Fenugreek,  plafler  of,  632. 

Fermentation,  9.  Different 
ftagts  of,  10,  II.  Vinous, 
product  of,  14,  IS-  Ace- 
tous, iC,  17.  Putrefaftive, 
18,  19. 

Fetid  tindure,  425.^  V\\h, 
S.^.      I'lafter,  618.^ 

Filings  of  iron  purificu,  104.' 

Fire,  application  of,  important 
in  pharmaceutic.-'.l  appiratu.', 

Fixed  n'\T,  natuie  of,  5'4. 
Flozuers  ::nd  herbs,  drying  of, 

97.     Of  benzoin,  208.     Of 

ainc,  3  15. 
Fluids,  meafures  of  the  weights 

of,  tiible  of,  70. 
Flies,  tincture  of  Spanilh,  429. 

Piafter  ot,  615.     Ointment 

of,  640.     Ceiate  of,  67T. 
Fomentation,  deco£tion  for,  377. 
FoJJile  tar,  oilof,  173.     Fixed 

foflile  alkaline  fait  purified, 

220. 
Frankincrnfe  piafter,   626. 
Fumigation  powder,  554. 
/•urv)<7«/,58,59,  60,61,62,  d'^x 
Fujton,   88. 

G. 

Gnlhanum,  tiniSture  of,  445. 

Gamboge  pills,  585. 

Garlic,  fyrup  of,  515.  Oxy. 
mcl  of.  527. 

Gentian,  compound  tincture  of, 
446.  Extratlof,  134.  Com- 
pound infufion  of)  392. 

Ginger,  fyrup  of,   512. 

G/(j/>  vcflcls,  6j.     Coated,  66. 
Of  antimony,  266.  Cerate^     ' 
glafa  of  ditto,  267. 

Glauber,  cathartic  fait  of,  232. 

Guaiacum,  clixir  of,  447. 

Gum,  37.  Ammoi'.i.icum,  pu. 
rification  of,  95.  Pills,  575. 
Plallcr,  621. 

Gum-arabic,  mucilage  oi.  389. 

Gum  kino,  tinfturc  of,  45  t. 

GumreCm,  38. 

Gam-tragacai.th,  mucilage  of, 

390- 
Cum-gualacum,     tindlurc    of, 

448. 
Gums,  eleduary  for  the,  J96. 

H. 
Hsmcrrhcidiil  ointment,  664. 
Hartftorn,     burnir.g    of,     96. 

Volatile  liquor,  lalt  and  oil 

of,  227.    DecoAion  of,  373. 
Hellebore,    decoftion   of,    379. 

TinftureofLIack,  449.  Do, 
of 
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ort  \Vbite,  466.  OiutBcnt  of 

white,  6<.fi. 
Hemhck,    iiifpifiated  juice   of, 

n°  126.      PlalUr,  63c. 
Henbane  plallcr,  633. 
Hrpiir.      Si-C  Sulphur,  &c. 
heiii  a-. J  flo  -era,  drying  of, 

97- 
//(//,  conftiv:  i,f,  115. 

^&ff  hrd  aiil  mii'tonfiict, 
prep  vration  of,  94.  Oint- 
ment of,  6j6. 

Honeys,  the  purifying  of,  9S. 
Medicated,  ? 2D— 529. 

Horfe  radilTi,  compound  fpirit 
of,  364. 

Horns,  reftlfied  oil  of,  I  77. 

Hyiirogene,    19. 

Hyofcyamus,  oil  of,  156. 

HypJ>  water,  340. 

yo/a/*,  extraft  of,  142.  Tinc- 
ture of,  450.  Cofiipound 
powder  of,  540.    Pill'i,  577. 

Jamaica  pepper,  eiTential  oil 
of,  160.  ^72.  Spirituous 
water  of,  362. 

Japonic  tinfture,  43J.  £lsc- 
tuary  or  confeAion,  594. 

Infants,  powJer  for,  555. 

Infuftons  and  decoclions, 
371—407. 

Infpi/faled  ]m:is,  123  —  128. 

Ipecacuanha,  wine  or  tinfture 
of,  413.  Compound  pow- 
der of,  539. 

Iron,  purified  filings  of,  1C4. 
Ruft  of,  prepare.!,  105. 
Scales  of,  purified,  ic6. 
Preparations  of,  274 — 283. 
Wine  (  f ,  412.  Tindure  of, 
443.   Filings  prepared,  276. 

Juice,  compound,  of  fcurvy- 
grafe,  122.  Infpiflaied  of 
the  elder-berry,  124.  Dit- 
to of  wolfs-bane,  I2J.  Dit- 
to of  hemlock,  126.  Ditto 
of  bl  '.ck  currants  and  lemons, 
127. 

Juices,  expreflion  of,  8j.  Na- 
ture of,  and  way  of  ob- 
taining, 121.  Infpiflaied, 
123—128. 

ya/f/>  acid,  490.  j^iiher,  491. 
Amber,  492.  Saline  mix- 
ture, or  julep,  493. 

July-fiovitr,  fyrup  of,  clove  of, 

498- 

Juniper-heny,   effential  oil  of, 

159,  160,  169,    Compound 
fpirit  of,  or  compound  juni- 
per-water, 357. 
K. 
JCali,  prepared,   2ro.      Water 
of,  2J2.  Ditto  of  pure,  21  j. 
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Pure,  2  1  y.  Lime  with,  217. 
Vitriolated,  2  2i).  Arctated 
234.     Tartarized,  238. 

Ktrmet  miner  il,  269. 
L. 

I..1C,  tinfture  of,  476. 

I.<i(Liium  plafttr,  619. 

LarJ,  hog's,  and  mucton-fuet, 
prcpar.ition  of,  94.  Oint- 
ment of,  636. 

I^auJanum,  liquid,  45  ;. 

Lavndcr,  edential  oil  of,  I  JO. 
Ditto  of  the  flowering  tops 
of,  160.  Ditto  of  flowers, 
163  Simple  fpirit  of,  358. 
Compound  tincture  of  fpirit 
of,  452. 

Laurel  ointment,  665. 

Lead,  prtp'.ralioiia  of,  305— 
311.  Vine  jar  of,  402. 
Troches  of  red,  567. 

Leaves  of  wood-forrel,  conferve 
of,  IC9.  Of  fpearmint, con- 
ferve of,  1 1 3. 

Zemon-iuice,  fyrup  of,  502. 

Xfm'y«,f,inlpifrated  juice  ofii  27. 
EflVnce  of,   182.     Pccl-wa- 

Lenient  linftus,  600. 

Lenitive  eleftusry,  593. 

Ley,  ci'uftic,  2  14. 

Z-</)'- of  the- valley  water,  341. 

Lime  with  pure  kali,  217. 

Lime-water,  ,'9$. 

LinSus,  lenient,  600. 

Liniments,  anodyne,  470.  Si- 
ponaccous,  471.  And  oint- 
ments, 635 — 669. 

I,ip-{ihe,  677. 

Liquorice,  refined,  150.  Tro- 
ches of,  562. 

i//Aflrjc,acctated  waterof,  3 1 0. 
Compound  ditto,  610.  Pla- 
fter,  620.  Ditto  with  gum, 
621.  Ditto  with  qiiickfil- 
ver,  622.  Ditto  with  refin, 
623.     Cerate  of,  673. 

Logwco!,  extract  of,  137. 

Long  digeilioD,  on  extrafts  by, 
132. 

Z,anar  cauftic,  272.  PiUi:,  273. 
M. 

Mace,  exprefled  oil  of,  154. 
Effential  ditto,  188. 

Miid-iag,  powder  to  prevent 
the  poifon  of  the  Lite,  550. 

Magnjia.,2^^ — *5-5"  Troches, 
oV,  5  06. 

Manna,  electuary  of,  597. 

Marjoram,  eil'ential  oil  of,  189. 

Mar/Jimai!o<ws,  decO(flioa  of, 
372.     Syrup  of,  497. 

MartiaI&0\\'ttS,2] ^.  .^thiopS, 
281. 
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MeaJo'U)   fafTron,    oxymcl   of, 

n=s24. 
Meafurcs  in  pharmacy,  69.  Ta- 
bic of  the  weights  of  diife- 

rcnt  fluid  ones,  70. 
Mtioitium,  fyrup  of,  503. 
Mtdtcatrd   wine,*,     407 — 419. 

W;  teTs,6o6 — 613.  Iloneya, 

520  —  529. 
Melampodium,  timfhirc  of,  449. 
Ahnjlrua,  principal,  for  folu- 

tion,  72,  &c. 
Mercury,   preparations  of,  28^ 

— 3:5     Pills  ot  the  corrolive 

fiiblimate  of,  5  8<i. 
Mercurial  ^\^f>,  ^-G.      Or  blue 

plader,  622. 
Metallic  fubllances  diffblved  by 

acids,  75. 
Metals,  52. 
Milt,  fait  or  fu^ar  of,   244. 

AlmonJ,  482.     Animoiiia- 

cum,  484. 
MiUipeds,  preparation   o*",  90. 

Conferve  of,  119.    Wine  of, 

414- 
Mindererus,  fpirit  of,  237. 
Minerals,  49.     Mineral  earthn, 

J  I.     Mineral  kernies,   269. 

Mineral  folution  of  arfenic, 

494- 

Minium.   See  Lead,  &c. 

AJinI,  gar.'.cn,  effential  oil  of 
the  herbs  of,  160.  Ditto  of 
leaves  of  common,  165. 

Mithridate,  605. 

Mixture,  faline  or  julep,  493. 

Mixtures  of  various  kinds,  479 

—  495- 

Mucilage,  extraftion  of,  103. 
Of  ilarch,  38H.  Of  gum- 
ariibic,  3S9.  Plafterof,  632. 
Ofgum  tragacanth,  390.  Of 
quince  feed,  391. 

Mullierryjaice,  lyrup  of,  502. 

Murialed     antimony,       258. 
Quickfilver,  289.    Mild  mu- 
riatcd  ditto,  294. 

Muriatic  acid,   1 99. 

Mi/Jl,  tinilure  of,  453.  Mix- 
ture of,  481. 

Mujlard  calapladn  of,  681. 

Mutton  fuet  and  hog's  lard,  pre- 
paration of,  00. 

Myirh,  gummy  extraftof,  145. 
Tinfture    ot,    454.      Com- 
pound powder  of,  541.  Pills 
of  aloes  with,  572. 
N. 

Natron,  25.  Prepared,  219. 
VitriolaieJ,  231.  Tartari- 
zed,  240. 

Night-Jhade,  plafter  of  deadly, 
628. 

nitrated  calx  of  antimoBy,  256. 
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Silver,  J71.  Red  quickfilver, 
295.  Ointment  of  quick- 
filver, 648. 

Nitre,  purified,  l^i^.  Vinous 
aci  1,  or  dulcified  fpirit  of, 
^57.   Troches  ot,  564. 

A'^iVrt/uj  acid,  197.  Weak,  198, 
Eiher,  fpirit  of,  351.  Pow- 
der, 556    Eic.'Auary,5.,8. 

Nutmegs,  clTential  oil  of,  190, 
Spirit  of,  or  Ipirituous  nut« 
roe^'-water,  361. 

Nux  vomica,  tindlure  of,  477* 

o. 

Odorous  principle  of  vegetablei^ 

0.7  ot  almonds,  152.  Of  hart- 
fliorn,  227. 

Oils,  crofj,  29.  Effential,  31, 
32,  33.  Uf  vegetables,  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine  a  men. 
ftruum  for,  73.  Of  the  mi- 
neral kingdom,  49.  DifftJvc 
vaiious  fiibftiiices,  74.  Dili 
folved  by  alkaline  lixivia,  76^ 
Exprcfled,  &c.  Jji  — 158. 
Effential,  Sic.  158 — 196, 
Salt  and  oil  of  amber,  178. 
206. 

Ointments  and  liniments,  635— 
669. 

Olives,  expitffed  oil  of,  154. 

Onion  ointment,  668. 

Opiate  powder,  542. 

0//i/m,  purified,  144.  Extraft 
of,  prepired  by  long  dige- 
ftion,  145.  Tinrture  of,  45J, 
Camphorated  tinfture  of, 
456.  Pills,  579.  Confec- 
tion of,  604. 

Ora/ijc-peel,  conferve  of  the 
yellow  rind  of  that  of  Se- 
ville, 1 1  2.  Water,332,368. 
Tindure  of,  439.  Syrup  of, 
500. 

Orange-0s.\ni,  effential  oil  ofi 
182. 

Origanum,  effential  oil  of,  1 59. 
Ditto  of  leaves  of,  166. 

Oxymil  of  verJegrife,  5  23.  Of 
meadow  faffron,  524.  Of 
fquiUs,  525.  Simple,  526. 
Of  garlic,  527.  Pe£toral| 
528. 

P. 

Pabuium  of  vegetables,  4. 

Facifc  pills,  579. 

Palm,  expreffed  oil  of,  154, 

Panacea  of  antimony,  270. 

Paregoric  elixir,  456. 

i'f^ora/ oxymel,  5  28.  White 
troche*,  361.  Black  ditto, 
562.  Troches  with  opium, 
563- 

Pennyroyal,  effential  oil  of,  1 59. 
Ditto 
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Ditto  of  leaves  of,  167.  ^a- 

Ur,  329.     Spirit  0^,363. 
\pptrniiiil,  enViitial  oii  of,  1  ^9, 

160.     Ditto  01  'ciives,  164. 

Wi'iei',  326.     Spirit  of,  or 

fpir  tuinia  wa'tr,  359. 
^eru,  tiiidurc  ot  the  l<alfara  of> 

426. 
'frurianbark,  e.xtrsft  of,  138, 

140.  Ditto  with  refiu,  139. 

Dctoclion  of,   375       In'u- 

lion  of,  4C4.     'rinftiirc  of, 

^o.  Compouvici  ditto,  441. 

Purging  pow.!tr,  557. 
'harmacy i}xi\ntA,  I.      Ohjcfts 

of,  2. 
,///;,  lunar,   273.      Of  various 

kinds,  and  general  rule;i  for 

making,  5(19 — 590. 
iiHiiilo,  or  all-fpice,  fplrit  of, 
,  362  i    or  fpirituous  J:imiiita 
.  pepper  water,  ihiJ. 
jlch,  flafttrof  Burgundy, 624. 
I  Piafler,  634. 

\lant',  ditTcr  in  the  different 
I  periods  of  their  growth,  6. 
;  Different  part  of  the  fame 
;  plant  of  diflerent  qualities,  7. 
\lafters,  613—635. 
jppy,  fyrup  of  white,  503. 
:  Ditto  of  ted,  504. 
\otaJh,  23. 

joifiitr, antimnnial,  260.  AHi- 
I  coloured  of  mercury,  287. 
i'lWilcrs,   manner  of  making, 
I  and  various  kinds  of,  529 — 

;  5^°' 

.owdered  tin,  3  1  2. 

recipituli'm,  8  1 . 

reptiraii'.nol  fubflances  not  fo- 

ilutie  In  water,  90,  &c.     Of 

[hog's  Urd  and   mutton-furt, 

194.  Of  miUipcds,  99. 
\'tpareJ  antimony,  91.  Ca- 
I limine, 92  Chalk, 93.  Ru(l 
;  orfhavini^Bof  iron,  105.  K  ili, 
;  210.  Natron,  219.  Am- 
imonla,  22  i. 

re/s,  ufe  of,  in  expreffingjui- 

jces,  85. 

iilpt  extraftion,  ico. 

iirging  Peruvian  powder,  557. 

Uriji'alion  of  puni  ammoniac, 

1 95.  Of  honey,  9t<.    Offto- 
TiX,  K3.     Ot  alum,  242. 

Ir'Jif.'l  tilinjjs  of  iron,  IC4. 
[Scales  of  iron,  I c 6.  Opium, 
1144.  Fixed  fc.nile  a]k»!iiie 
jfalt,  2?o.     Nitre,  233.     Sal 

ammoiiiec,  2,f7. 

tre/ticfctie  fermentation,   iS, 

19. 

•qjjiii,  tinfture  of,  475. 
.ri/i'/riT,  piirltied,  284.     A- 
:ccatcd,  2S5.  Colciocd,  286. 
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With  chnlk,  288.  Muriated, 
2^9.  Mild  mutiated,  294. 
Rrc!  nitrated,  295.  White 
c.:lx  of,  297.  With  fulphur, 
299.  Re  J  fulphuratcd,  301. 
V'ltiiolatrd,  302.  Syiupof, 
519.  Pills,  576.  Ointment 
ot  the  white  calx  of,  C38. 
Stronger  ditto,  647.  Weak- 
er ditto,  il>ii/ ;  or  blue  oint- 
ment, Ml/.  Ointment  of  ni- 
tratei!,  64S. 

^ince-ficJ,  mucilage  of,  391. 
R. 

Rafplerry  juice,  fyrup  of,  502. 

Red'tfiid  Ipirit  of  wine,  a  men- 
llruum  for  effcntial  o^ls  anl 
reiins  of  vegetables,  73.  On 
extracts  with,  130.  Oil 
of  turpentine,  175.  Oil 
of  horns,  177.  Oil  of 
amber,  179. 

Rtd  nitrated  quickfilver,  295. 
Corrofiveorprecipitated  mer- 
cury, ?.96.  Lead,  306.  Pop- 
py fyrup,  i;o4. 

Refined  liquorice,  1 50. 

Refms,  36.  Extracts,  &c.  I  28 
— 151-  Relinous  fubllan- 
ces  diflolved  by  alkaline  lix- 
ivia, 76.  Extraft  of  Peru- 
vian bark  with,  139.  Oint- 
ment of  yellow,  650.,  Cerate 
of  ditto,  674. 

Rhodium,  eflcntial  oil  of,  iS?. 

/d/'iui^jrZ, infufionof,  397.  Wine 
of,  415.  Various  tinftures 
of,  457.     Elixirofj  458. 

Rcchel  fait,  237. 

Robf  or  infpiiTateJ  juice  of  el- 
der berries,  1 24. 

Rofes,  infufion  of,  396.  Con- 
ferve  of  the  bu  '.s  of  rtd, 
III.  Vitriolated  conferve 
of,  120.  Tintlure  of,  396. 
Vineyar  of,  40 1  -  Syrup  of 
pde,  505.  Of  dry,  506. 
Honey  of,  521.  Water,  330. 

Rofemaiy.  eflential  oil  of",  159. 
Ditto  of  tops  of,  160,  168. 
Spirit  of,  365. 

/{ui;,  elfential  oil  of,  191.  Wa- 
ter, 3^V 

Rufus  pills,  572. 

Rujl  of  iron,  prepared,  icj. 
276. 

S. 

Saffron,  tinSure  of,  442.  Sy- 
rup of,  5c  1 .  Oxymcl  of 
meadow,  524. 

Sage  water,  346. 

S(d ammoniac,  volatile,  223.  Spi- 
rit of,  224.  Ditto  with 
quicklime,  226. 

Sqtiixe  mixture  or  julep,   493. 

Salt   and   oil   of  amLcr^  i;8, 
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206.  Purified  ditto  of  am- 
ber, 207.  Of  tartar,  209. 
Fixed  vegetable  alkaline, 
211.  Fixed  fcfiilc  alkalized, 
jjurlfied,  220.  Of  harts- 
horn, 227.  Of  mriny  vir- 
tues, 230.  Cnth:irtic  of  Glau- 
ber, zn.  Rorhtl,  241.  Or 
fugar  of  milk,  244.  Of 
forrel,  245.  Acid  of  bo- 
rax, 246  Ammoninc,  pu- 
rilird,  247.  Of  lilver,  272. 
OHleel,  279,  &c. 

Silks,  and  faline  preparation! 
of  vegetables,  p.  27?,  n''39, 
40,  41.  Alkaline,  diffolved 
by  acids,  75.  Chapter  on, 
&c.  196  —248. 

Salve  tor  lips,  677. 

Sap  of  vc'etables,  28. 

Sapphire  Cijlourcd  water,  609. 

Saponaceous  balfam  or  liniment, 
471.     Plader,  6^5. 

Sarfaparilla,  dtcottion  of,  384. 
Compound  ditto,  385. 

S'ljfifrat  root,  cfTential  oil  of, 
IJ9,  and  170. 

Saturnine  ointment,  643. 

Savin,  eflential  ail  of,  160.  Dit- 
to of  leaves  of,  171.  Water, 
344.  Compound  tinfture  of, 

459- 
Savory,  tffential  oil  of,  192. 
Scales  of  iron  purified,  106. 
Scammony,   compound    powder 

of,   543.      Ditto  with  aloes, 

544.  I'litto  with  calomel, 

545.  Eleftuary  of,  592. 
Scurvy-grafs,  fpirit  of,  367. 
Sebjcfous  matter,  30. 
Sinela,  decoflion  of,  386. 
Senna,  extract  of,  143.   Simple 

infufion  of,  593.  Tartarized 
ditto,  394.  Infufion  of  ta- 
marinds with,  395.  Tindtute 
cf,  462.  Compound  powder 
of;  546.   El^duary  of,  593. 

Seville  or.in;je-pecl,  <  onferve  of 
tlic  yellow  rind  of,  1 1  2. 

Shovingi  of  rud  of  iron,  prepa- 
red, IC5. 

Silver,  preparations  of,  271  — 

.274-  . 

Simple  ointment,  '136.  Lini- 
ment, 655.  Cerate,  670. 

5/oef,  conferve  of,    116. 

Snaie-root,  tinflure  of,  463. 

Soap  rill",  58S.  Phfter,  625. 
Liniment, 659.  Cerate,  675. 

Soda,  25.  Vitriolated,  232. 
Tartsrizcd,  241. 

So/ids,  fublimationof,  84. 

Solution,  '<n  the  huniid  and  dry 
way,  71.  Principal  men-' 
(Irua  for,  72.  Simple  mer- 
curial, 3:4.     Mineral  of  ai- 
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feme,  494. 
Soot,  tin-iure  of,  444. 
Sorrel,  fait  of,  245. 
Spani/lj  flies,  tinCture  of,  429. 
Plater  of,  6r5.      Ointment 
of,  640.      Cerate  of,  671. 
S/^armirlfCOni'erve  of  tht  h  aves 
of,    113        EfTcntial   oil  of, 
139.     Water,  327.      Spirit 
of,  i6:. 

Spermaceti,  ointment  of,  652. 
Cerate  of,  6~^. 

S/ices,  aroniatic,  533. 

Spirit  of  wine  rectified,  a  men- 
flruum  forefFential  oils  or  re- 
fins  of  vegetables,  73.  Oa 
cstradts  with,  1  30.  On  es- 
traifts  with  and  water,  1 3 1. 
Spirit  ol  f?.l  ammoniac,  224. 
Ditto  with  quicklime,  226. 
Of  Mindereru-f,  237.  Cam- 
phorate  !  ut  wine, 469.  Com- 
pound of  vitriolic  ether,  485. 
Ditto  of  ammonia,  486.  Suc- 
cinated  ditto  of  ammonia, 
487.  Volatile  aromatic,  Sec. 
485.     Camphorated,  488. 

Spirits,  dillilled,  347 — 371. 

Spoiij!,  burning  of,  102.  Pow- 
der, 559. 

Squills,  drying  of,  1 01.  Con* 
ferve  of,  I  1 7.  Vinegar  of, 
399.  Wine  of,  417.  Tinc- 
ture of,  460.  Syrup  of,  507. 
Honey  of,  ,-22.  Oxymel 
of,  525.     Pills,  580. 

Starch,  mucilape  of,  388. 
Troches  of,  361. 

Steel,  fait  of,   279. 

Stemtitalory  or  cephalic  pow- 
der, 5H- 

Sliding  phfter,  623. 

Stomachic  elixir,  446.  Pillg,y8r. 

Storax,  purification  of,  103. 
Pills,  989.  Ointment  of,667. 

Straivierry  water,    339. 

Strrnglhenin^  pUfter,  627. 

Styptic  fowder,  J47. 

Suilim.ite  corrofive  of  mercury,  , 
290.     Solution  of  it,  291- 
Pillscf,  586. 

Sublimation,  84. 

SubJIances  not  folaljle  in  water,  . 
prcpantlon  of,  90,  ,?cc. 

Suet,  mutton  and  hog's  laid,  ■ 
preparition  of,  94. 

Sudor  fie  pow^lcr,  5^9. 

Sug  ir,  or  fait  of  milit,  244  ;  or 
fait  of  lead,  ^09. 

Sulphur  diflolved  by  nlkillne  li- 
xivia, 7^1.  Prcpar.tioni  of 
250,  &c.  Precipitated  of 
antimonv,  261.  Go!  !t.n  of 
antimony,  262.  With  quick- 
filver, 29J.  Troches  of,  , 
565.    Ouitment,  653. 

SvKii  - 
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SwKi  mercuTT,  ti»  2'>3. 
Syrup,  fimple  orco-Timcn,  yo8. 

6jru^j  of  various  forts,  493  — 
520. 

T. 

7'aUe  of  affinities,  p.  ?f)0 — 
2()^.  Ot  the  wei,;htsi)f  lome 
fliil.l  meafurf!!,  n'  70.  Of 
QU  iiitity  of  efftnti.il  oil  ob- 
tained from  various  vegctn- 
Nes,  lyj.  p.  331,  &c.  Of 
quantity  of  opium  and  mer- 
cury In  thetlifffrent  compofi- 
•tions  of  the  Lon.!on  and  E- 
dinbutch  colleges,  683. 

7afliflnn.'//,infulionof,  with  fen- 
na,  39  ^ 

Tanfy,  eflential  oil  of,  19^ 

Tar,  oU  of  fofTiIe,  173.  IM!^, 
587.     Ointment,  649. 

Tur-water,  405. 

Tart>ir,  cryilallized  acid  of, 
203.  Dil^iUed ditto  of,  2C4. 
Salt  of,  209.  Vitriolatsd, 
329.  Regencrattd,  23^. 
Soluble,  239.  Emetic,  26,}. 
Antimooial  wine  of,  4r  1. 

TarlarixeJ  kali,  238.  Veee- 
•tablc  fixed  alkali,  239-  Na- 
tron, 240.  Soda,  241.  An- 
■timony,  263.  Iron,  277. 
Antimony,  wine  of,  411. 

Tcrclcnthmate  clcftuary,  599. 

Thebaic  powder,  558.  Pills, 
y79.     Eleftuary,  (')0^. 

Theriaca  of  A  ndromachus,  (^05 . 

TV-J,  preparations  of,  311  — 
314.     Electuary,  595. 

VmSure,  facred  or  aloctic  «'Ine, 
408  ;  or  wine  of  ipecacuan- 
ha, 413. 

STmiffurf/ of  various  kind!!,  419 
—479. 
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Tobii:n>  wine,n''4i6.  Ointment 
o*",  666 

Tolu,  tiniture  of  tVie  balfam  of, 
427.     Syrup  of  ditto,  i;io. 

Tifl^fitinlh,    compound    pow- 
d.r,  5tS. 

7V(7u7i/;//:-b;ilfam.  42S. 

TreifU,  Venice.  60;. 

Trarha,  i!;le'»  for  making,  nnj 
vjriws  kindi  of,  560—^69. 

Troy  wjiglit,  6'?. 

7'i(r/ri6  mineral,  3CH. 

Turpt):l':ne,  oW  of,    I  74.     Rec- 
tified ditto,  175. 

7vlly  ointment,  654. 
V. 

Va/frian,  tinAure  of,  464.  Vo- 
latili;  dvtto,  4'i5. 

V.ilctables :  analogy  between 
them  an'^  animaU,  3.  Pa- 
bulum of,  4.  Influence  of 
foil,  climate,  liijlit,  and  he.it 
upon.  5.  Obnoxious  to  dif- 
eafe  and  <l;ath,  S.  ProduiSl 
of,  by  vinous  fermentation, 
14,  15.  By  acetous  fer- 
mentation, 16,  17.  By 
putvefaftion,  18,  19.  By 
fire,  20  —  42.  S.ip  of,  28. 
Grofs  oils  of,  29.  Ef- 
fential  oils  of,  31.  Seba- 
ceoui  matter  of,  ^o.  Na- 
ture of  the  colduring  mat- 
ter of,  43.  Piaftic:al  obfer- 
vations  on, 44.  Earths  of,  51. 

Veg'lalle    alkali,    2^.       Fixed 
vegetable  alkaline  fait,  2H. 
Venice  treacle,  60  j. 
Fcrntrum,  tinfture  of,  466. 

Veriii'trife,    oxymel    of,     l-l- 

Olutment  of,  637. 
Vijfels,  glafs,  naked  and   coat- 
ed, 65,  66.     Cautions  with 


rcfpeft  to  the  matter  of  otTier 
vefftl?,  n")  67. 

Vine^nr,  17.  Diftilled,  200. 
Concentrated,  201.  Of 
Sq.iills.  399.  Aromatic, 
400.  Of  rofen,  401.  Of 
lead,  4:2.  Of  colchicum, 
403.     Syiup  of,  496. 

/'/now  ftrmtntiition,  11.  Pro- 
duct of  14,  15.  Acid  of 
nlire,  351.  Spirit  of  fal- 
ammoniic,  3;2. 

ViulelSy  fyrup  of,  j  1 1 . 

Vitrified  antimony,  265. 

Filrbl  of  iron,  279.  Colco- 
thar  of,  280.  Wliite,  316. 
Dulcified  fpirit  of,  349.  A- 
ciJ  elixir  of,  467.  Sweet 
ditto,  468. 

Vilriolaletl  conferve  of  rofea, 
120,  KhII,  228.  Tartar, 
229.  Natron,  231.  Soda, 
232.  Purifiel  zinc,  water 
of  —  zinc  with  camphor, 
611. 

Vitriolic  -icil,  weak,  196.  Ether 
fpitit  of,  ^49.  Acid,  vi- 
nous, ib.  Ether,  or  ethereal 
liquor,  350.  Elixir  of  aloes, 
423.  Ether,  compound  f{^- 
rit  of,  485.  Water,  6.2. 

Uk.'rtileJ cancer,  oiotment  for, 
662. 

Vohtile    fnl    ammoniac,    223. 

Liquor,    fait,    and    oil    of 

HartHiorn,    227.     Elixir  of 

guaiaciim,  448. 

Vomica,  uux,  tinfture  of,  477. 

W. 

Witters,  fimple  diftilled,  319 — 

347.  Medicated,  6c6 — 613. 

IVaier,  a   priccipil  menllruum 

in  pharmacy,  72.     Subftan- 


Ikdj.s 

ct%  not  foluble  in  prepara- 
tion of,  n"  90,  3cc  Extrafti 
with,  128.  And  rules  for 
making  extraMs  with,  129. 
Aerated,  205.  Of  kali, 
212.  Of  pure  ditto,  21  J. 
Of  ammonia,  222.  Of  pure 
ammonia,  225.  Of  accu- 
ted  litharge,  310. 
IVax,  oil  of,    194.      Plafter, 

616      Ointment,  642. 
IVei'iht!,  two  kinds  of,  ufed,  68. 
Table  of  the  weights  of  dif- 
ferent fluid  meafures,  70. 
Wh'te  precipitate  -of  mercury, 
298.      Vitriol,   316.     Lily 
.water,   341.      Poppy,  fyrup 
of,  503.     Ointment,  644. 
U'iiif,    various    kinds    of,   13. 
Reilified   fpirit  of,  a  men- 
ftruum  for  elTcntial  oils  or  re- 
fins  of  vegetd!>les,73.  Oilof, 
180.  Medicated, 407 — 419. 
Camphorated  fpirit  of,  469. 
Wolfibane,  infpiflated  juice  af, 

12  J. 
IVootlforrel,    conferve    of  the, 

leaves  of,  108. 
lVo->Js,  decoftion  of,  383. 
IVormwood,    conferve    of    the 
tops  of  fea,    I  to.     Extract 
of,   146.      EfTintial  oil   of, 
lb  I.  Tindlure  of,  420. 

y. 

Tellow  ointment,  648.    ReGa, 
ointment  of,  65 d.     Cerate 
of  ditto,  674. 
Z. 

Zedoary  wine,  418. 

Zinc,  preparations  of,  and  cop- 
per, 314 — 319.  Waterof.vi. 
triolated,  with  camphor,6i  t. 
Ointment  of  thecp.lxof,639. 
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Tharos.  PHAROS,  (Homer,  Strabo,  &c.),  a  fmall  oblong 
"■—r—-'  Ifland,  adjoiuinir  to  the  continent  of  Egypt,  over- 
agalnfl  Alexandria.  On  this  ifland  ftood  a  co,;nominal 
light-tower,  of  four  fides,  each  fidi  a  ftadium  in  length; 
and  the  tower  fo  high  as  to  be  fcen  ico  mile;  off.  Some 
affirm,  each  of  its  four  comers  refted  on  a  large  fea- 
crab  of  glafs  or  of  hard  tranfparcnt  ftonc  of  Ethiopia 
or  Memphis.  Others  imagine  the  crabs  were  only 
added  externally  to  the  bafe  by  way  of  ornament,  or 
39  emblematical  of  its  fituatlon  and  ufe.  The  architeA 
was  Softrates  the  Cnidi;in,  as  appears  by  an  infcription 
on  the  tower,  under  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  who  laid 
out  800  talents  upon  it.  On  account  of  the  port  of 
Alexandri.n,  the  entrance  to  which  was  difficult  and 
dangerous>  the  Pharos  was  called  the  key  of  the  Egyp- 
tian fia,  or  even  of  Egypt  itfelf  (Lucan)  :  and  Pharos, 
from  being  a  proper  name,  is  become  an  appellative  to 
denote  al!  light-houfes. 


P  H  A 
Pharos,  or  Phctre,  a  light-houfe  j  a  pile  raifed  near  Pharos, 
a  port,  where  fire  is  kept  burning  in  the  night,  to '  ■ '  V  " 
guide  and  direft  vefFeh  rear  at  hand.  The  pharos  of 
Alexandria,  built  in  the  idand  of  Pharos,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  was  anciently  very  famous,  inforr.uch  as  to 
communicate  its  name  to  all  the  reft.  This  mod  mag- 
nificent tower  confifted  of  ftveral  ftorics  and  galleries, 
with  a  lantern  at  top,  in  which  a  light  being  conti- 
nually burninif,  might  be  feen  for  many  If-agues  at  fea, 
and  along  the  coaft.  It  was  accounted  one  of  the 
fcvcn  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  built  by  the  famed 
architeft  Softrates,  a  n.itivc  of  Cnidos,  or,  arcordlng 
to  fome,  by  Dtlphanes,  the  lather  of  Softrat;s ;  and 
coft  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  800  talents.  The  feveral 
ftories  were  adorned  with  columns,  balluftrades,  galle- 
ries of  the  fine;l  marble  and  workmanftiip ;  to  uhich 
fome  add,  that  the  architect  had  contrived  to  faften 
fome  Icoking-glaffcs  fo  artificially  aguinft  the  higheft 

galleries, 
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patlc.'Icfl,  that  or.e  could  fte  in  tliem  all  the  flilps  that 
faiieJ  fiu  the  fca  for  a  great  way.  Infteal  of  wliich 
noMe  flrufture,  one  ft'ci  no.?  only  a  kind  of  irregular 
caltic,  v.ithout  ditches  or  cutworko  of  any  ixn-ngth,  the 
whole  being  accommodated  to  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  ft;iiid<,  and  which  it  fccmB  is  no 
highir  than  thit  whi^li  it  (hould  command.  Out  of 
the  midll  of  th's  clumfy  bull  ling  rifts  a  tower,  which 
ferves  for  a  lighc-hcufc,  hue  whicii  hath  noticing  of  che 
ber.uty  and  grandeur  ot  the  ol.i  one.  The  Coluiliu  of 
Rhodes  alfo  fcrved  as  a  pharos. 

PHARPAR,  or  Pharphas,  is  one  of  the  rivers 
of  Damafjus,  or  rather  it  is  an  arm  of  the  Ijarrady  or 
Chryfoirhois,  which  waters  the  city  of  Damafcus  and 
the  countiy  about  it  (2  K.'njo  v.  12.)  "  Are  not  Aba- 
ra  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  DamrfLUt,  lietter  thr,n  all 
the  waters  of  Ifratl  ?"  The  river  of  Damafcus  has  its 
fountain  in  tHc  mountains  of  Libanus.  At  its  approach 
to  the  city  it  h  divided  into  thrre  arms,  one  of 
which  paflTes  tlirough  Dam. feus.  The  other  two 
water  tl.e  gardens  round  a!  out,  and  then  leuniting, 
they  lofc  thtmfelves  at  four  or  live  lea  Jues  from  the 
city,  towards  the  north.  See  iMaunJrtil's  Travcit 
from  riltppo  to  JirujuUm ;  fee  alfo  the  jrticles  AaA.sA 
and  Damascus. 

PtdARSALlA,  pHARfALiUM,  Pkirfalus,  or 
Pharfalos,  (anc.  gcog.;,  a  to.vn  of  the  Pht'iiotis,  a 
diltriAot  ThefTjly,  mar  Phtr^  and  LjrifTi,  to  which 
li  ll  place  Ponpry  fled  from  the  pb.ins  of  Pharfalus  ; 
watde  1  ty  the  river  Eiiipeuf,  which  falls  into  the 
Apidf-iius,  and  both  tokfether  into  the  I'en-us.  Br- 
twecii  Pharf:dus  and  Enipe'.:s,  Pcimpey  drew  up  his  men 
at  the  t'atal  hatile  of  Phui  lalia. 

In  this  battle,  the  aJvaiita^'C  with  r.fpc(fl  to  num- 
bers WIS  greatly  on  the  fije  oi  Pompey.  That  gene- 
ral hinilVlf  \\?i%  on  the  left  with  the  t.«o  Ifgi.ns  which 
Cxfar  had  returned  to  him  al  the  beginning  of  the 
war  Scipio,  Fompiy's  futher-in-law,  was  in  the 
centre,  with  ;he  legion',  he  had  biou:.;ht  from  Syria, 
and  the  reiufoi cements  fent  by  ftveral  kingi  and  ibtes 
of  Afia.  The  Cilician  legion,  and  fome  cohorts 
which  had  fcrved  in  Sp.^in,  were  in  the  right,  under 
the  command  of  Afrai.iuj.  As  Pompey's  right  wing 
was  covered  by  tl.e  Enipeus,  he  flrengthtned  the  left 
with  his  llingeis,  archers,  and  the  7CC0  Roman  horfe, 
on  whom  ti.  ifly  I. is  pp.rty  founded  their  hopes  of  vic- 
tory. Th'^  w:.c!'.'  army  was  drawn  up  in  three  lints, 
with  very  little  fpaccs  i;ctween  them,  in  conformity 
to  this  difpofiiion,  Cx-lar'a  army  wi.s  drawn  up  in  the 
following  orilet :  The  tenth  legion,  which  hid  on  nil 
cccc-.fions  hgnalized  tS  cmfelvcs  above  all  the  reft,  was 
pliced  in  che  right  wing,  and  the  ninth  in  the  Irft ; 
but  34  the  hitler  had  Ittn  confideraLly  weikcncd  in 
the  acUon  at  Dyrrhithium,  the  eighth  legion  was  , 
polled  fo  near  it  as  to  be  able  to  fiipport  and  itin- 
force  it  upon  occafiou.  The  reft  of  C-efar's  loices  filled 
up  the  fpace  between  the  two  wings.  Marc  Antony 
commanded  the  let  wing,  Syila  the  right,  Hiid  Cneius 
Domilius  CilviHUs  ilu'  main  body.  As  for  Csfir,  he 
polled  himfell  in  the  right  ovir--^ga!nll  Pompey,  that 
he  might  hive  him  always  in  his  fight. 

Thus  was  the  whole  pUis  covered,  from  Fharfalia 
to  the  Enipeus,  with  two  armies,  dreffrd  atjd  armed 
after  the  f.!me  manner,  and  bearing  the  fame  enfigns, 
the  Komaa  eagles.     Fompey  oblcrving  how  well  the 


enemy  kept  the'r  r:iiks,  expetHn^r  quietly  the  fignd  rhafrilL:, 

of  !jattle,  an  1  on  the  contiai-y  how  impatient  and  ua- »     "^ 

lie  Illy  his  own  men  were,  rui.niiig  up  and  down  in 
great  difordei  for  want  of  experience,  he  began  to  he 
afraid  letl  his  r.^nis  fliould  he  broken  upon  the  firft 
onfet ;  and  therefore  commanded  th;  foot  in  the  front 
to  keep  their  ground,  and  q-jietiy  Wiit  for  the  enemy. 
The  two  armies,  thou  -h  within  reach  of  eich  other, 
kept  a  mournful  filence  ;  but  at  ienj^th  the  trumpets 
founded  the  charge,  and  C:;;far'8  army  stT/anced  in 
good  order  to  begin  the  attack,  being  encouraged  by 
the  example  of  one  Cains  Craftinu?,  a  centurion,  who 
at  the  head  of  120  men  threw  himfeif  upoa  the  ene- 
my's full  Ime  with  in-reiible  fury.  This  he  did  to 
acquit  himfclf  of  a  promifc  he  had  folcmnly  ii.ade  to 
Cxfar,  who,  meeting  h;m  as  he  was  going  out  of  lie 
tent  in  tlie  moriilnir,  :,ftcd  him,  after  foine  difcourfe, 
What  hit  opinion  -was  louch'm^  th:  event  of  the  lattk  ? 
To  which  he,  llretching  out  his  hand,  replied  aloud, 
Thir.i  IS  the  vlHory,  Ctftir  ;  tijou  Jha't  g/orlotijly  conquer, 
ami  I  myftif  this  day  luill  be  the  fulijttJ  of  thy  pralje 
either  dead  or  alive.  In  purfuance  of  this  promifc  he 
broke  out  of  his  rank  as  foon  as  the  trumpet  founded} 
and,  at  the  head  of  liis  company,  ran  in  upon  the 
enemy,  and  made  a  great  llaughter  of  them.  But 
while  he  was  Hill  prtffing  forward,  forcing  his  way 
throu.^h  the  firll  line,  one  of  Pompey's  men  ran  him 
in  at  the  mouth  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  point  of 
his  fword  ca.DC  out  at  the  hmd  part  of  his  neck. 
Upon  his  death  Pompey's  folditrs  took  courage,  and 
with  great  bravery  Itood  the  enemy's  oniet.  While 
the  foot  were  thus  iharply  engaged  in  the  centre, 
Pompey's  horfe  in  the  left  wing  marched  up  confi- 
dcnlly  J  and  having  fiiil  widened  their  ranks,  with 
a  delign  to  furround  Cafar's  right  \ving,  charged  his 
Cavalry,  and  forced  them  to  give  ground.  Hereupon 
Csfc-.r  ordered  his  horfe  to  retreat  a  little,  and  give 
way  to  the  iix  cohorts,  which  be  had  ported  in  the 
rear  as  a  body  of  referve.  Thefe,  upon  a  fignal 
given,  coming  up,  chrrged  the  ensmy's  horfe  with 
that  refolutiou  and  good  order  which  is  peculiar  to 
men  who  have  fpent  all  their  tires  in  camps.  They 
ren.erabered  their  inrtnittions,  not  ftriking  at  the  legs 
or  thighs  ol  the  enemy,  but  aiming  only  at  their  facei* 
This  unexpeded  and  new  manner  of  ti^fhting  had  the 
f'.t  fired  tffeft.  Eor  the  >oung  patricians,  whom  Cx^. 
far  connjiiiptuouny  calls  the  pretty  young  dancers,  not 
being  allt  to  Le.ir  the  thouj^hts  of  h  .ving  their  facei 
deformed  with  fc.irs,  turned  their  backs,  and,  covering 
their  fates  «ith  their  hands,  fled  in  the  utmoft  con- 
fufion,  leaving  the  foot  at  the  n.ercy  of  the  enemy, 
Czfar's  men  did  not  purfue  the  fugitives ;  but  char- 
ging the  foot  of  th.it  wing,  now  naked  and  un* 
,  guaided,  furrouiided  them,  imd  tut  moll  of  them  in 
pieces. 

Pompey  was  fo  tranfportcd  with  rage,  in  feeing  the 
flower  of  his  for,  es  thus  put  to  flight  or  cut  in  pie- 
ces, that  he  le.^^t  his  army,  and  retired  flowly  toward* 
his  camp,  looking'  more  like  a  man  diftraCte.1  and  be- 
fide  himltl;  than  one  who  by  his  exploits  hid  ac- 
quiied  the  nime  of  //•.-  Great.  When  he  had  reached 
the  camp,  he  retired  to  his  ten:  without  fpeakin^'  a 
word  to  any  ;  and  continued  there,  like  one  diltri.cf'ed 
and  out  o;  his  fenfes,  till  his  whole  army  was  defeated^ 
Cxfar  no  fooaer  faw  liimfelf  mailer  of  Uie  field  thaa 
4  be 
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■•  P'tiStfilia.  lie  rnnn-licd  to  attack  the  enemy's  entr«ncIlmcl)t^,  tliai 
^"—Y—-'  pofipey  mitiht  not  h  .wc  time  to  rccoiltft  liimftrlf. 
When  Pompty  was  infurii'.cd  that  his  rival  wa«  advan- 
cintf  lo  r.ltai'k  liis  ciititnchmcnts,  ht  then  liill  feemcd 
to  have  recovered  his  Icnf.J,  anj  cried  out,  IVhul,  into 
my  camp  too!  He  faid  no  more;  lut  immediately  by- 
inir  afi  le  the  marks  ot  his  dignity,  and  pi'ttiiit^  on 
fach  p.  garment  as  n:  C'ht  bell  t.ivour  liis  fliglil,  he  llulc 
out  at  the  ilecuman  g:>;e,  and  took  the  rojj  to  La- 
rifTj,  whi^h  tity  l.ad  hitherto  (hown  j^rcat  attachment 
to  I'im.  Ill  the  mi-an  time  C:ef;ir  bei»nn  the  attack 
on  the  enemy's  camp,  w'lich  was  vii;(>roiiny  delcnded 
by  tiie  cohorts  Tonipty  had  lelt  to  guard  it ;  but  they 
■were  nt  ljn;i;th  forced  to  yi-dd.  Cncfar  was  not  a  little 
furprifed,  when,  after  havin?  forced  the  entienL-h- 
mental,  he  foimd  the  enemy's  ttr.ts  and  jeavilions  rich- 
Iv  ?<lorned  with  nrputs  and  haiigliiij?,  tlieir  couches 
lireived  with  flowers,  their  l.ibks  ready  fpreid,  and 
fjdthoards  fit  out  with  r'umdaiice  ol  plate,  bowls, 
and  ;;la(res,  and  fome  of  them  even  till  d  with  wine. 
So  great  was  the  contidcnce  of  Pompcy's  party,  that 
they  ma''e  preparations  liefore  hand  lor  pleafnrcs  to  he 
enjoyed  after  the  vi^.ory,  which  they  thmij;ht  certain. 
In  Pornpey's  tent,  C;elar  found  the  box  in  wh.ich  he 
kept  his  It-tters:  bnt,  with  a  moderation  and  rr.r.^na- 
nimlty  worthy  of  himfelf,  he  burnt  them  all,  without 
-readinc;  one  ;  fayinp,  chat  he  had  rather  be  ignorant 
•of  crimep,  than  obliged  to  punilh  tliein. 

The  next  i!ay,  when  the  dead  were  numbered,  it 
appeared  that  Cifar  had  fcarce  loll  2oo  men  ;  amontj 
whom  was  iibout  30  centurions,  whom  CxiW  raufed 
to  be  liurfed  with  great  folemnity.  He  did  pirticular 
honours  to  the  body  of  Cinllinus,  wh  >  had  begun  the 
battle;  ?.nd  ordered  hie  allies  to  be  depofitcd  in  a  tomb, 
which  he  erefte '.  to  his  memory.  On  Pornpey's  (ide, 
the  number  of  the  desd  amounted  to  15,000  accord- 
ing to  foir.e-,  and  to  25,000  according  to  others  Cs- 
far  took  24,000  priloners,  eight  eagles,  and  i8o  en- 
fignf. 

Pharsalia,  an  e[nc  poem,  cotnpofed  by  Lucan  on 
the  1  ivil  war  between  Pompey  .md  Cxfar,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  viftory  of  the  I 'tter  over  the  formtr, 
of  whicli  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  preceding 
article.  It  is  a  poem  univerfally  acknowledged  to  have 
great  beauties  and  great  dcfeifts  ;  but  we  are  the  Irfs 
capable  of  eftimating  its  merit  as  a  whole,  that  either 
time  has  deprived  us  of  the  lall  books,  or  its  author 
ha?  left  it  incomplete.  "  The  fubjeCl  of  the  Pharfa- 
lia  (fays  an  excellent  critic)  carries  undoubtedly  all 
the  epic  grandeur  and  dignity  :  neither  does  it  want 
unity  of  ol'jecl,  viz.  the  triumph  of  Csef:  r  over  the 
Roman  li'oerty.  In  the  choice  of  that  fubjefl,  lie 
thinks,  however,  that  the  author  was  not  happy.  The 
civil  wars  were  too  recent  to  admit  in  the  deicription 
of  them  the  embellifhmcnts  of  fioftion  and  machinery. 
The  fables  of  the  gods  mixed  with  the  exploits  of  Ca:- 
far  and  Pompey,  inllead  of  raifing,  would  have  dimi- 
ni^)e^'.,  the  ditrnity  of  fuch  well  known  fafts."  .\iiothcr 
objection  to  the  fubjecl,  perhaps  more  forcible  than  this, 
arifes  from  the  fucccfs  of  the  war  and  the  abilities  of 
the  generals.  Lucan  was  a  friend  to  liberty,  and 
wifhed  to  laife  the  charadcr  of  Pompey  and  Cato  ; 
but  in  fpite  of  his  titmoft  efForts,  they  are  always 
ecltpfed  1  y  the  fuperior  talents  and  confequent  fuccefs 
4ii  Cxfar.     AU  his  charafters,  however,  are  drawn 
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with  fpirit,  and  with  uncommon  regard  to  trulli  |  »«d 
fome  of  the  fpceches  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  his  heroes  sre  equ  d  for  moral  fublimity  to  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  lound  in  all  antiquity. 

"  There  are  in  the  Pharfalia  cimtinues  the  critical- 
ready  quoted)  feveral  very  poetical  and  fpirited  de- 
fcriptioin.  But  the  author's  chief  ftrength  does  not 
lie  either  in  narration  or  dtfjriptifin.  His  nnrration 
is  often  dry  ?nd  harOi  ;  his  defrriptjons  arc  often  over- 
wrought, and  employed  too  upon  difagreea'  !e  ohjcfls. 
His  principal  merit  coniifts  in  hif  fentiments,  which 
arc  generally  noble  ;miJ  llriking.  and  exprefTed  in  that 
glowiui/  and  ardent  manner  which  pei-uliarly  diilin- 
guilhes  liim.  Luian  is  the  moft  pliilofophical  and 
the  mofl  public-lpirited  poft  of  all  antiquity.  He 
■was  the  nephew  of  the  fjinous  Seneca  the  philofo- 
pher  ;  was  himfelf  a  Stoic;  and  the  fpirit  of  thit  phi- 
lofophy  breathes  throughout  his  poem  We  mull  ob- 
fetve,  too,  that  he  i-i  the  only  ancient  epic  poet  whom 
the  fiiljett  of  his  poem  really  and  deeply  interclleil. 
Lucan  recounte  1  no  fiflion.  He  wasa  Roman,  and  had 
felc  all  the  direful  effeds  of  the  Komati  civil  wa/f,  and 
ot  thai  f.'vere  delpotlfm  which  fucceedcd  the  lofs  of  li- 
berty. His  high  Slid  bold  fpirit  made  him  enter  deep- 
ly into  this  fubjecl,  and  kindle,  on  miny  occfions, 
into  the  moll  leil  warmth.  Hence,  he  abounds  in 
exclamations  and  apollrophes,  which  arc  almoft  always 
well  timed,  and  fupportcd  with  A  vivacity  and  fire  that 
d©  him  no  fmall  honour. 

"  But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  poet,  that  his  beautie?  can 
never  be  mentioned,  without  their  fuggellirg  his  ble- 
milhes  alfo»  As  his  principal  excellency  is  a  lively 
and  glo.ving  genius,  which  appears  fometimes  in  his 
defcriptions,  and  very  often  in  his  fentiments,  his  great 
dcfert  in  both  is  want  of  moderation.  He  carries 
every  thing  to  an  extreme.  He  knt  ws  not  where  to 
ftcp.  From  an  eflbrt  to  aggrandife  his  objectj,  he  be- 
comes tumid  and  unnatural :  and  it  frequently  bap- 
pens,  that  where  the  fecond  line  of  one  of  his  defcrip- 
tious  is  fublime,  the  thiid,  in  which  he  meant  to  rife 
Hill  higher,  13  perfectly  bombaft.  Lucan  lived  in  an 
age  when  the  fchooU  of  the  declaimers  had  begun  to 
corrupt  the  eloquence  and  tafte  of  Rome.  He  was 
not  fice  from  the  infeftion  ;  and  too  often,  !nlle:id  of 
fliowing  the  genius  of  the  poet,  betrays  the  fpirit  of 
the  declaimer  ;  but  he  is,  on  the  whole,  an  aucbor  of 
lively  and  original  genius." 

PHARUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  hcxandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fourth  order, 
Gr.tmina.  The  male  calyx  is  a  bivalved  unifloroim 
glume  ;  the  corolla,  a  bivalved  glume  ;  the  female  ca- 
lyx the  fame  with  the  male ;  tlie  corolla  an  uniflo- 
rous,  long,  and  wrapp.iag  glume.  There  is  but  one 
feed. 

PHARYNX,  in  anatomy.   See  there,  p.  708,  709. 

PHASCUM,  i:i  bctany  :  A  genus  of  the  order  of 
mufci,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  anthera  is  operculated,  with  a  ciliated  mouth  j  the 
calyptn  are  minute. 

PHASEOLUS,  the  Kidnfv-bean  ;  a  genus  of  the 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  di&delphia  c\zk  of 
plants.  There  is  only  one  fpecies;  but  of  this  there  are 
iiiany  varieties.  Thofe  principally  cultivated  for  the 
table  are,  1.  The  common  white,  or  Dutch  kidney- 
3  Lean, 
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2.  Tlie  fmaller  kidney-bean,  commonly  called     nioc 


And,  j.  The  upright  fort. 


Phaftolu*.  bean 

•  the  Bat  I  erf ea  kidney  bean 

called  the  tree  kiJney-bean 

1.  The  firft  fort  was  fome  time  a;ro  propagated  in 
Encfland,  and  is  ftill  In  Holland  ;  it  grow8  very  tali, 
and  requires  long  flakes  and  poles  to  climb  on,  and  its 
beans  are  confiderably  broad  :  this  makei  them  lefs 
faleable  in  the  markets,  people  fuppofing  them  to  be 
old  becaufe  they  are  broad;  and  they  arc  hence  grown 
into  difufe,  though  a  much  more  valuable  kind  for 
eating  than  any  other. 

2.  The  fecond  fort,  or  Batterfea  bean,  is  what  is 
more  univerfully  cultivated  :  it  never  grows  very  tall, 
nor  rambles  far,  and  the  air  can  eafily  pafs  between 
the  rows,  becaufe  of  its  moderate  growth  ;  and  this 
makes  It  bear  plentifully,  and  riptn  well  for  the  table. 
It  is  the  bell  tailed  bean,  except  the  tail. 

3.  The  third,  or  tree  kidney  bean.  Is  alfo  a  plen- 
tiful bearer,  and  never  rambles,  but  prows'  up  in  form 
of  a  fhrub  ;  but  its  beans  are  broader  than  the  Batter- 
fea kind,  and  are  not  fo  well  tailed. 

They  are  ill  propagated  from  feeds,  which  are  to 
he  put  into  the  ground  in  the  latter  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April  for  an  early  crop:  but  thefe  Ihould 
have  a  warm  fituation  and  a  dry  foil ;  they  mull  alfo 
be  planted  in  a  dry  feafon.  The  manner  of  planting 
them  is,  to  draw  lines  with  a  bough  over  the  bed,  at 
two  feet  and  a  half  dillance,  into  which  the  feeds  are 
to  be  dropped  at  about  two  inches  afunder;  and  the 
earth  is  to  be  drawn  over  them  with  the  head  of  a  rake, 
to  cover  them  about  an  inch  deep.  In  a  week  after 
fowing,  the  plants  will  appear,  and  the  earth  ftiould 
be  drawn  up  about  their  ilalks  as  they  rife  up  ;  for  a 
few  days  a'ter  tliis  they  will  lequire  no  fuither  care, 
except  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and,  when  the 
beans  appear,  to  have  them  gathered  twice  aweek  ; 
for  if  the  beans  are  fuffeied  to  hang  on  too  long,  they 
not  only  become  of  no  vuluc,  but  they  weaken  the 
plant.  The  firll  crop  of  kidney- beans  will  continue  a 
month  in  good  order  ;  and,  to  fupply  the  table  after- 
wards, there  (hould  he  frefli  fowings  in  March,  April, 
Mi.y,  and  June  ;  the  lall  of  which  will  continue  till 
the  frolls  come  to  dcilroy  them.  Some  raife  their 
early  crops  on  hot-beds ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  ex- 
aftly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  raifing  the  early  cu- 
cumbers. 

A  new  fpecies  of  phafeolus,  apparently  a  very  nfe- 
ful  one,  has  been  difcovered  by  M.  Morancy,  "  an  in- 
habitant of  Morne  Rouge,  dependant  on  the  Cape  ;" 
we  fuppofc  Cape  Fran9ois  of  the  iflaiid  of  St  Domin- 
go. In  his  fearch  for  plants,  fotifcrvlent  to  his  col- 
leftion  of  infcdls  tor  the  king's  cabinet,  he  was  over- 
taken by  night,  and  he  paflcd  it  in  a  cavt,  to  which 
he  had  recourfc  for  (helter.  At  its  extremity  he  found 
beds  of  fofliln,  broken  pieces  of  burnt  earthen-ware, 
fame  tooU  and  other  things,  which  (howed  that  this 
cave  had  formerly  been  the  habitation  of  the  natives. 
Near  it  he  fiw  a  climbing  plant  attached  to  fome  trees, 
with  chillcu  of  i!ry  pods  hangiui;  from  it.  Thefe  he 
gathered,  md  on  his  rUurn  (owed  the  feed.  Some 
monthci  a'^tcr.  the  [>lani»  grew  tall  and  ftiong:  they 
appeared  to  refemble  a  phafeohis  known  at  Pcrpignan 
by  the  name  of  carnquncla,  and  in  the  fuperb  port- 
folios of  the  king  bv  that  of  phaftoUis  Im'.Uus,  cochleato 
Jlore,  which  pro  lucej  many  roots,  not  unlike  the  ma- 
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On  examining  the  root  after  the  pods  were  Pfiai's* 
lipe,  he  found  from  three  to  eight  roots  of  this  kind.  ,  '' 
The  force  of  the  vegetation  was  wonderful  ;  but  dread-  '  ""'"*'' 
ing  the  dcleterioud  effedls  of  recent  manioc,  he  did 
not  tafte  them,  but  fubjcfted  them  to  a  chemical  ana- 
lylls,  which  proved  noching.  After  Lolling  them  in 
water  a  little  falted,  he  ventured  to  tafte  them,  and 
found  them  moift,  unftuou?;  and  faccharlne,  not  un- 
like potatoes.  He  made,  after  fome  hours  trid,  very 
good  caffava  with  them,  without  being  incommoded 
by  the  difagreeable  fibres  which  are  met  with  in  the 
manioc  during  this  operauon.  Since  that  time,  blf- 
cuit  and  bread  have  been  made  from  thefe  roots  by 
M.  Lombart  counfellor  at  the  C  ipe.  The  plant  has 
been  found  to  be  very  common  in  th:?  woods.  It  re- 
quires no  peculiar  management  :  its  roots  are  In  fea- 
fon  when  the  pods  blacken,  and  its  fibres  run  in  every 
direftion,  fearching  for  nourilhment  through  the  clefts 
of  rocks,  and  receiving  the  impreflion  of  the  ftrata 
without  injury.  If  the  principal  root  is  left,  the  plant 
fhoots  again  and  flourilhes  as  before  ;  but  it  is  not  vet 
afcertained  whether  it  puts  forth  any  new  roots.  The 
feeds  are  not  alimentary  when  drcffed,  as  if  nature 
defigned  them  only  for  propagating  other  plants. 
Every  ufe  which  a  farinaceous  plant  can  fupply,  this 
new  phafeolus  has  fuccefsfully  anfwered  ;  and  the  feeds 
in  the  hands  of  Meffrs  Heretier  and  Thouin  will 
probably  furnilh  a  fufScient  quantity  for  curiofiiy  as 
well  as  ufe. 

PHASES,  In  aftronomy,  from  the  Greek  word  r*  vv^ 
"  to  appear  ;"  the  feveral  appearances  or  quantities  of 
illumination  of  the  moon,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the 
other  planets.      See  Astronomy. 

PHASGA,  or  PisGAH,  (MoCes),  a  mountain  on  the 
other  lidc  Jordan,  joined  to  Abarim  and  Nebo,  and 
runnin;j  fouth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arnon  :  from 
which  Mofes  had  a  view  of  the  promifed  land,  and 
where  he  died,  having  before  appointed  Jolhua  his 
fuccelFor.  Wells  takes  Pifgah  and  Neiio  to  be  differ- 
ent names  of  one  and  the  fame  mountain,  a  part  or 
branch  of  the  mountains  AliarIm,  (Deut.  xxxii.  40. 
compared  with  Deut.  xxxiv.  i.)  Or  that  the  top  of 
Nebo  was  peculiarly  called  Pijsnh  ;  or  fome  other  part 
of  it,  cut  out  in  Heps,  as  the  primitive  word  denotes  : 
and  thus  it  is  rendered  by  Aquila,  by  a  Greek  word 
ilgnifying  cut  out  (Jerome).  There  was  alfo  a  city 
of  this  name,  IJ. ;  and  the  adjoining  country  was  in  like 
manner  called  Pi/xah,  id. 

PH.^SIANUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonglnyf 
to  the  order  of  galllna;.  The  cheeks  are  covered  with 
a  fmooth  naked  (Iviii. 

Gibbons,  in  his  Roman  Hiftory,  tells  us,  that  the 
name  Pli.ifianus  is  derived  from  the  river  Phasis,  the 
banks  of  which  is  the  native  habitation  of  the  phea- 
fant.      See  Phasis. 

I.  The  gallns,  or  common  dunghill  cock  and  hen,  Dune-hill 
with  a  compreD'cd  caruncle  or  flelhy  comb  on  the  top  cui.\i. 
of  the  head,  and  a  ctsuple  of  caruni  les  or  wattles  un.-^cr 
the  chin.  The  cars  are  naked,  and  the  tail  is  ccmpref. 
fed  and  erefled.  Of  all  other  birds,  perhaps  this  fpe- 
cies aftbrds  the  greatetl  number  of  vaiicties  ;  there  be. 
iiig  fcirce  two  to  be  fund  that  ex  idly  refemble  each 
otiier  in  plumage  and  form.  The  tail,  which  makes 
fuch  a  be;  rititul  figure  in  the  generality  of  thefe  buds, 
is  yet  fouad  entirely  wanting  in  others  j  and  nu  only 
3  -L  the 
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rhar».nu'.  tlie  tail,  but  the  rump  alfo.  The  to«,  whiih  are 
•  v"~~'  ufu.nlly  k'ur  in  all  animals  ot  the  poultry  iciiid,  yet  in  a 
fpecies  of  the  cock  are  fnund  to  amoi'iu  to  five.  The 
feather*,  which  li«."  fo  fittk  and  in  fiicb  beautiful  order 
in  moft  of  thofe  we  are  acquiintej  with,  arc  in  a  pe- 
culiar breed  all  inverted,  and  ftjnd  flaring  the  uTon:^ 
way.  Nay,  there  is  a  fpecies  that  comes  from  Japan, 
which  ifiiUad  of  feathers  fccms  to  be  covered  ovtr  with 
hair. 

It  is  not  well  afcertained  when  the  cock  was  firft 
made  domellic  in  Europ?  ;  but  it  is  generally  a)iirej 
that  we  firll  had  hira  in  our  wellevn  world  from  the 
kingdom  of  Perfia.  Ariftopbanes  calls  the  cock  the 
Perfian  bird;  and  telh  us  ht  enjoyed  that  kingdom  be- 
fore fome  of  its  earlieft  r.ionarchs.  This  animal  was  in 
faA  known  fo  early  even  in  the  moft  fava.je  parts  of 
Europe,  that  we  are  told  the  cock  was  one  of  the  for- 
bidden foods  among  the  ancient  Britons.  Indeed,  the 
Jomeftic  fowl  fcems  to  have  t  anifhed  the  wild  one. 
Perfia  itfelf,  that  firft  introduced  it  to  our  acquaintance, 
fcems  no  longer  to  know  it  in  it«  natural  Intm  ;  and  if 
wc  did  not  find  it  wild  in  fome  of  the  woods  of  India, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  iflands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  we 
might  begin  to  doubt,  as  has  L>ee:i  done  with  regard  to 
ibcep,  in  what  form  it  firft  exiftcd  in  a  ttaie  of  nature. 
But  the  cock  is  ftill  found  in  the  iflands  of  finian, 
in  many  others  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  the  woods 
en  the  coall  of  Malabar,  in  iti  ancient  Hate  of  inde- 
penden.e.  In  his  wild  condition,  his  plumage  is  black 
and  yellow,  and  his  comb  and  wattles  yillow  an  d  purple. 
There  is  another  pjeculiarity  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  Indian 
uoods ;  their  bones,  which,  wlien  boiled,  with  us  are 
vbite,  as  evciy  body  knows,  in  thofe  are  aa  black  as 
ebony. 

I'l  their  firft  propagation  in  Europe,  there  were  di- 
flinflion*  then  that  now  fuhfift  no  longer.  The  an- 
cients efteemcd  thofe  fowls  whofe  plumage  was  reddilh 
as  invaluaKlc  ;  but  as  for  the  white,  it  was  confi  'ered 
as  utterly  unfit  for  domeftic  purpofes.  Thefe  they  re- 
garded IS  faSj.;ft  to  become  a  prey  to  rapacious  bir.ls; 
and  Arillotlc  thinks  them  lefs  fruitful  than  the  former. 
Indeed,  his  divifion  of  thofe  birds  feems  taken  from 
their  culinniy  ufes  :  the  one  fort  he  calls  generous  and 
noble,  being  remarkable  for  fecimdily  ;  the  other  fort, 
ignoble  and  ufthfs.  from  their  fteriJity.  Theft  diftinc- 
tlons  differ  widely  from  our  moikrn  notions  of  genero 
Cty  in  this  animal  ;  that  which  we  tall  X.\\t  game  cock 
being  by  no  means  fo  fruitful  as  the  ungenerous  dung- 
hill couk,  which  we  treat  with  contempt.  The  .A.tlie- 
nians  had  their  cock-matches  as  well  as  we  ;  but  it  is 
probable  they  did  not  enter  into  our  refinement  of  choo- 
iing  out  the  moil  baiTcn  of  the  fpecies  for  the  purpofes 
of  combat. 

However  this  be,  no  animal  in  the  world  has  greater 
courage  than  the  cock  when  oj-pofed  to  one  of  bis  own 
fpecies;  and  in  every  part  of  the  woild  where  refine- 
ment and  poliihed  manners  have  not  entirely  trtken 
place,  cock  fighting  i  a  principal  diveifion.  In  China, 
Indi  ,  tht  !-'hilip;)ine  iflands,  and  all  over  theEaft,  cock' 
fighting  i^  the  (port  a.id  ai-.ufement  even  of  kings  and 
princes.  With  us  it  is  declining  every  day  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  it  will  in  time  hccome  only  the  pailirae  of 
the  loweft  vulgar      See  the  article  Cock  pit. 

The  cock  claps  his  wings  before  he  fings  or  crows. 
K18  fight  is  very  piercing;  and  he  never  fails  to  cry  in  a 


peculiar  munner,  when  he  difcoveri  any  bird  of  prey  Phafiamtk 
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to  proceed  frc  m  his  being  the  moft  falacious  of  all 
Other  birds  whalfcever.  A  finale  cock  fuffices  for  ten 
or  I  dozen  hens  ;  and  it  ia  faid  «f  hira  that  I.e  ic  the 
only  animal  whole  fpirits  pre  not  abated  by  indulgence. 
But  then  he  foon  grow*  old  ;  the  radical  moiihire  is 
txhautUd  ;  and  in  tliree  or  four  yearn  he  becomes  ut- 
terly unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  impregnation.  "  Hens 
alfo  (to  ufc  the  words  of  WiUoughby ),  as  they  for  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year  daily  lay  eggs,  cannot  lufii  e 
for  fo  many  births,  but  for  the  moft  part  after  thne 
years  become  effete  and  barren  :  for  when  they  have 
exhaulted  all  their  feed-egga.  of  which  they  had  but  a 
certain  quantity  from  the  beginning,  they  muft  nccef- 
fdrily  ceafe  to  l.iy,  there  being  no  new  ones  generated 
witliin." 

The  hen  felJom  clutches  a  brood  of  chickens  above 
once  a  fealon,  though  inftances  have  been  known  in 
which  they  produced  two.  The  number  of  eggs  a  do- 
mellic hen  will  lay  is  the  year  are  above  200,  provi- 
ded ftie  be  well  fed  and  fupphcd  with  water  and  liber- 
ty. It  mattets  not  much  whether  (lie  be  trodden  by 
the  cock  or  no  ;  ftie  will  contin.ie  to  lay,  although  the 
eggs  of  this  kind  can  never  by  hatching  be  brought  to 
prai'.u.e  a  li"ing  animal.  Her  neft  is  made  without  any 
care,  if  left  to  herlelf ;  a  hole  fcratched  into  the  ground, 
among  a  few  buihea,  is  the  only  jireparation  (he  makes 
for  this  feafon  ot  patient  txptdtation.  Natuie,  almolt 
exhaulled  by  its  own  fecundity,  feems  to  inform  her  or 
the  proper  time  for  hatching,  which  (he  betfelf  tertilici 
by  a  clucking  note,  and  by  difcontintiing  to  lay.  The 
gooi  houfewives,  who  often  get  more  by  their  hens 
laying  than  by  their  chickens,  often  artificially  protraft 
this  clucking  (eafon,  and  fomctimcs  entirely  remove 
it.  As  foon  as  a  hen  begins  to  cluck,  they  (tint  her  ia 
her  provifion.s  ;  which,  if  that  fails,  they  plunge  her 
into  cold  water;  this,  for  the  time,  effeAually  puts  back, 
her  hatching  ;  but  then  it  often  kills  the  pcwr  bird, 
who  takes  cold  and  dies  under  the  operation. 

If  left  entirely  to  herfelf,  the  hen  would  feldom  lajff 
above  20  egg.s  in  the  fame  neft,  without  attempiin.:  to 
hatch  them  :  but  in  proportion  as  fhe  lays,  her  e;rg3 
are  removed  ;  and  (he  continues  to  lay,  vainly  hoping 
to  increafe  the  number,  in  the  wild  ftate,  the  hcrr 
ftliom  lays  above  15  esrgs  ;  but  then  her  provifion 
is  more  difficultly  oijtained,  and  (he  is  perhaps  fen- 
fi:  le  of  the  difficulty  of  maiatainiog  too  numerous  a 
family. 

Whffn  the  hen  begins  to  fit,  nothing  can  exceed  her 
perfeverance  and  patience  ;  (he  continues  for  fome  days 
immoveable  ;  and  when  forced  away  by  the  importu* 
nities  of  hunger,  (he  quickly  returns.  Sometimes  alfo 
her  eggs  become  too  hot  for  her  to  bear,  efpecially  if 
(he  be  furnifhed  with  too  warm  a  neft  within  doors,  for 
then  (he  is  obliged  to  leave  them  to  cool  a  little  :  thus 
the  warmth  of  the  iicl^  only  retards  incubation,  and 
often  puts  the  brood  a  day  or  two  back  in  the  (helU 
While  the  hen  fits,  fhe  carefully  turns  her  eggs,  and 
even  removes  them  to  different  fituations  ;  till  a  length, 
in  about  three  weeks,  the  young  brood  begin  to  give- 
figns  of  a  defire  to  burft  their  confinement.  When  by 
the  repeated  efforts  of  their  bill,  which  fervcs  like  a 
pioneer  on  this  occafion,  they  have  broke  themfelvesa 
paffage  through  the  iheli^  the  hea  ftiil  contiuuet  to  fit 
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.  till  all  are  cxclujfd.  The  llronjeft  and  bed  rhickens 
'  gftierallf  aic  the  firft  candidates  for  liberty;  the  w?ak- 
ert  come  Viehin,!,  and  fome  even  die  in  the  (hell.  When 
?.ll  are  produced,  the  then  leads  them  forth  to  provide 
for  themfelveB.  Hit  affertion  and  her  pride  fecm  then 
to  alter  her  very  nature,  and  corrrft  her  imperfeAions. 
No  lonsjer  vuracioua  or  cowardly,  (he  abllains  from  all 
food  that  her  young  can  fvcallow,  and  flies  Ivoldly  at 
every  creature  that  (he  thinks  is  likely  to  do  them  mil- 
chief.  Whatever  the  invadioff  animal  be,  (he  IwlJly 
atticks  him  j  the  horfe,  the  hoc,  or  the  maftiff.  When 
tnarrl  in;^  at  the  head  of  her  little  troo:>,  (he  »{Xs  the 
commander  ;  and  has  a  variety  of  notes  to  call  her  nu- 
merciif  train  to  their  food,  or  to  warn  them  of  ap- 
proaching danger.  Upon  one  of  thi-fe  occafions,  the 
whole  brood  have  been  feen  to  run  for  fccurity  into  the 
thickert  part  of  an  hedije.  wliilc  the  hen  herfelf  ven- 
tured boldly  forth,  and  faced  a  fox  that  came  for  plun- 
der. 

Ten  or  twelve  chickens  are  the  greateft  niniber  tliat 
S  eoo  1  hen  can  rear  and  clutch  ac  a  time  ;  but  as  this 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  number  ot  her  eggs,  fchemes 
hive  oeen.  imagined  to  clutch  .dl  the  cg»{s  of  an  hen, 
and  thus  turn  her  produce  to  the  greateft  a^^vantagc. 
Bv  theie  contiivances  it  has  been  ol>talncJ,  that  a  hen 
that  ord  narily  produces  but  l  2  chickens  in  the  year, 
is  found  to  produce  r.«  many  chi -kens  as  eggs,  and 
confcqucntlv  often  above  20o.  TliiR  contrivance  it  the 
nrtifici?!  method  ol  Hatching  chickens  in  lloves,  as  is 
pradt'fed  at  Grand  Cairo;  or  in  a  chemical  cta'^oratory 
properly  graduated,  as  has  been  t  (Feded  bv  Mr  Reau- 
mur. At  Grand  Ciilro,  they  thus  produce  6o;o  or 
7000  chickens  at  a  time  ;  where,  as  they  are  brought 
forth  in  their  mild  fpriiig,  which  is  warmer  than  our 
fummer,  the  young  ones  thrive  without  clutching  But 
it  i .  otherwifc  in  our  colder  and  unequal  climate  ;  the 
little  animal  may  witho'it  much  diifii  ulty  be  h.itchcd 
from  the  (hell,  but  they  almoft  all  per\th  when  ex  lu- 
ded.  To  remedy  this,  Rianmur  has  made  ufe  of  a 
woollen  hen,  as  he  calls  it  ;  which  vas  nothing  more 
than  putting  the  younjr  ones  in  a  warn  bafket,  and 
clapping  over  them  a  thick  woollen  canopy. 

Capons  msy  very  ealily  be  taught  to  clutch  a  fre(h 
brood  of  chi.  kens  throughout  the  year;  fo  th<t  when 
one  little  colony  is  thus  reared,  another  rr.ay  be  brou  ;ht 
to  fucceeJ  it.  Ni  thing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
rapors  thus  employed  ;  and  the  manner  of  teaching 
them  18  thii :  Firit  the  c  'pon  is  made  very  time,  fo  as 
to  feed  from  one's  hand  ;  then,  about  evcn'ng,  they 
pluck  the  leathers  off  his  breaft,  and  rub  the  hire  dun 
with  nettles  ;  tliey  then  put  the  chiv  kens  to  him,  which 
prcfently  run  under  his  hr;all  ami  !ielly,  and  proVably 
rtr.bin.j  his  bare  /kin  gcrtly  with  their  b.eads,  all.y  the 
llin.'ing  pain  wbich  the  nettles  had  jult  produced. 
TUi.s  i-  lepcited  for  two  or  three  nights,  t'll  the  ani- 
mal takes  I'n  affuSion  to  the  cliickcns  tl.at  have  thus 
given  tiim  relief,  and  continues  to  give  them  the  pro- 
teAion  they  feek  for:  perhaps  nifo  the  querulous  voice 
of  the  chickens  may  be  pleaHint  to  l\lm  in  miitry,  and 
invite  him  to  fuccour  the  dillrtfTed.  He  from  thst  time 
brings  up  a  bniod  of  chickens  like  a  hen,  clutching 
them,  feeding  them,  (huking,  and  performing  ail  the 
funi-fions  of  the  tendered  parent.  A  capon  once  ac- 
ciiftomed  to  this  fervice,  will  not  gve  over ;  but  when 
one  brood  is  grown  up,  he  may  have  another  ncarfy 


hatched  put  under  him,  which  he  will  treat  with  tUe  Phifiuiui. 
fame  tendcrnefs  he  did  the  iormer.  "^">    '    . 

Tlie  cock,  from  his  f dacioufiefs,  is  allowed  to  be  a 
fhort-livei  animal;  hut  how  long  thefc  birds  live,  if 
left  to  themfelves,  is  not  yet  wcil  afccrtaincd  by  any 
hi.iorian.  As  they  arc  kept  only  for  profit,  and  in 
a  tew  years  becurne  unfit  (or  generation,  there  arc 
lew  that,  tiom  mere  motives  ot  euriofity,  wll  m<ike 
the  tedious  experiment  of  maintaining  a  proper  num- 
ber till  they  die.  ALIrovlndus  hints  tiieir  a^e  to  be 
10  years;  and  it  is  probalde  that  ihis  may  be  its  ex- 
tent. They  are  lubjert  to  fome  diforders  ;  and  aa 
for  poifons,  bcfides  mix  vomica,  which  is  fatil  to 
moll  animals  except  man,  they  are  injured,  as  Lin- 
na;u3  nff.rts,  !/y  elJeiberries ;  ot  which  they  are  not  a 
little  fond. 

Of  this  fpe^ies  Mr  Latham  enimerates  no  lefs  than /a/fjw*/ 
13  varieti-s,  beginning  with  the  wild  cock,  which  is  ?yntpjh, 
a  third  lefs  in  the  bo  !y  than  the  domeilic  cock.  This 
variety  he  imagines  to  be  the  original  ftojk  from 
whence  all  oiir  domeltic  varieties  have  fprung.  They 
appear  to  be  natives  of  the  torcils  of  India.  There 
ere  but  fevv  ph^ei,  however,  as  Mr  Latham  goes 
on  to  o 'ferve,  where  the  diflerent  voyagers  have  not 
met  wi'.h  co.ks  and  hens,  either  wdd  or  tame  ;  and 
ir.t-n'.iiin  has  beer,  particularly  niide  of  finding  them 
at  St  Jago,  Pulo  Condore,  Ifle  of  Timor,  Philippine 
and  Molucca  Hies,  Sumatra  and  Java.  New  Guinea, 
Tinian,  and  rao(l  of  the  ides  of  the  S'luth  Seas.— 
Thofe  of  P'jlo  Condore  are  v~ry  much  like  our  own, 
but  confidtrably  Icfs,  being  only  of  the  fize  of  a  crow. 
The  cocks  crow  Tke  ours,  but  their  voices  are  mu:h 
more  fmall  .ind  fiirill. — Dim^.  J'uy-  vol.  i.  p.  391.— • 
Two  wild  ones  were  (hot  there  !  y  our  hft  voyagers.— 
Etlis'j  N'lrr  ii.  p  340.  Thofe  of  Sumatra  and  Java 
ate  reirarkably  large,  and  arc  called  tlie  St  Jago  breed.. 
'J"he  cock  is  io  tall  as  to  peck  off  a  common  dining- 
table.  W::en  .'^atlgued,  he  fit;,  down  02  the  firll  joint 
of  the  leg  ;  and  is  then  taller  than  the  connnm  fowit. 
Hiji.  Sumutr.  p  98.  They  are  found  in  New  Gui- 
nea, but  not  in  great  plenty. — Fcrr,  I'oy.  p.  icj  = 
■J  he  fcwlj  which  «  ere  met  with  wll  1  at  Tininn  "  were 
run  down  without  much  tro.ible,  as  they  could  fcar.;« 
fly  farther  than  looyardsat  a  flight." — Anfins  Foj. 
p.  4  16.  Forller  o'oferves,  thu  they  are  plenty  at  Elder, 
Society,  and  Fiiendly  Ifies:  at  the  two  laft  they  are 
ot  a  pro-ligious  fize.  They  are  not  uncom'mon  at  the 
Miirquefas,  Hebrides,  and  New  Caltdonia  ;  but  the 
L-  w  liles  are  quite  dellitute  of  them.  —  See  Obf.  p. 

'9?. Duvks    :,nd    poultry  are   numerous   in   the 

SaiidwV  h  Ifles.— Ct/'^/'j  Jiurit/,  p.  229.  In  re- 
fpedt  to  Europe,  little  need  be  fai.'.,  iis  v.irieties  with- 
out end  are  everywhere  fe.*n,  an!  t.'ieir  mir.ners  fully 
known  to  every  o;ie.  It  is  o'..lcrvr  i,  however,  that 
they  breed  molt  Irecly  in  the  warmer  fituations.  In 
the  very  cold  regions,  tliou.h  they  will  live  and  thrive, 
they  ceafe  to  imiltip'y.  Tliey  are  not  found  to  breed 
ill  the  noi them  parts  of  Siberia;  and  in  GiocnlmJ 
are  oiiiy  kept  a  rarities. — Faun.  Grotn.  Oil  the 
whole,  it  leems  q'lite  unnecefiarj*  to  enlarge  further 
on  a  lubjttl  wtli  knjwn  to  every  body.  They  are  fo 
common,  that  every  one  who  withes  to  become  »c- 
qiiai  ited  with  their  nature  an  I  manners,  his  the  means 
ot  fuch  knowled,'e  in  his  power.  Thofe  who  willj 
for  ciir.a:(.r  defcriptior.s,  we  mull  refer  10  ih:  authors 
3   L   ?  v\'liu 
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wTio  h«ve  profcfTetlly  written  on  tlie  fubjeA  ;  for  the     fined  ftate. 
varieties  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  we  refer 
to  Mi  Latham. 

2.  Tlie  motmot,  or  Guinea  pheifant,  is  brownifh, 
fomewhat  red  below,  with  a  wedge-like  tail,  and  wanes 
fpurs.  3.  The  colchicua  is  red,  with  a  blue  head,  a 
wcdge-Hi.'^pi-d  tail,  and  p^pillous  cheeks.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Africa  and  Afia.  4.  The  argus  is  yellowilh, 
with  black  fpots,  a  red  face,  and  a  blue  creft  on  the 
back  part  of  the  he.id.  It  is  found  in  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary.  5.  The  pidus  has  a  yellowifh  crcll,  a  red 
bread,  and  a  wedge-fhaped  tail.  It  is  a  native  of 
China.  6.  The  netthemeruj  is  whitf,  with  a  blnck 
crelt  and  belly,  and  a  wedge-ihapeel  tail.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  China. 

Mr  Latham  enumerates  nine  different  fpecies  of 
pheafants,  and  of  the  common  pheafant  he  reckons  fix 
varieties.  The  firll  which  he  defcribes  is  the  fuperb 
pheafant.  This  bird  Linnaeus  defcribed  from  the  va- 
rious reprefentations  of  it  painted  on  paper-hangings 
and  China-ware  ;  and  farther  confirmed  by  a  figure 
and  defcription  in  a  Chinefe  book  which  came  under 
his  infpeclion. 
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The  ctrcumftance  of  the  hen  acquiring  PhaSanofc 
the  plumatre  of  the  cock  after  a  certain  time  is  not  — — v~~^ 
confined  to  the  pliesfant :  the  inllance  of  the  pea-hen 
belonging  to  Lady  Tynte,  now  in  the  Leverian  Mu- 
feum,  evinces  the  contrary,  which,  after  having  many 
broods,  got  much  of  the  fine  plumage  of  the  cock,  with 
the  addition  even  of  the  fine  train  feathers.  The  female 
alfo  of  the  rock  manakin  is  faid  to  get  the  plumage  of 
the  oppofite  fex  after  a  number  of  years ;  and  per- 
haps, if  obferved  hereafter,  this  may  he  found  to  be 
the  cafe  with  many  other  fpeciea.  A  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  (continues  our  author),  dead  long 
fince,  who  ufed  to  keep  thtf^:  biina  for  his  amufe- 
ment,  obferved  the  fame  to  me  :  and  the  ingenious  Mr 
J.  Hunter  has  a  well  diawn  up   paper   in  the  Pliilofo-  j, 

pliical  Tranfattions  *  to  the  fame  purport  ;  f  ut,  in  *  Vol.  Ixxt!) 
addition  to  this,  I  am  well  informed,  that  it  does  notP-5^7> 
always  require  mature  age  to  give  the  hcn-phenfanc 
the  appearance  of  the  malt,  a3  fomctimes  young  hir  la 
will  lie  adorned  with  his  fine  plumage.  I  will  not 
fay  how  this  happen.i,  and  whether  it  may  be  peculiar 
to  this  fpecies  to  grow  barren  (if  that  be  the  reafon) 
fooner  than  any  other  of  the  gallinaceous  triSe  ;  but  £ 


"  We  have  lately  feen  (fays  Latham)  a  drawing  of  am  affured  that  feveral  of  thefe  fpurlefs,  coPk-like  hens, 

the  tail  feather  of  a  bird  of  the  pheafant  kind,  which  have  proved  on  eating  to  be  young  birds,   from   their 

uieafured  above  fix  feet  in   length,  and   which,   it   is  juicinefa  and  delicacy  of  flavour." 
probable,  muft  have  belonged  to  fome  bird  not  hither-         One  of  the  varieties  which  our  author  remarks  un- 

to  come  to  our  knowledge.      The  drawing  is  in   the  der  this  fpecies,  he  calls  the  Hybridal  pheafant,  which 

poflTcfrian  of  Major  Davies,  who  took  it  from  the  ori-  is  a  mixed  breed  between  the  pheafant  and  cock  ;  one 

ginal  feather  ;   two  of  which  were  in  the  poifoffion  of  of  which  is  in  the  Leverian  Muieum.     The  two  lall 

a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,   and  were  brought  fpecies  which  our  author  defcribes,  is  the  parraka  and 


from  China.  They  are  exadlly  in  fhape  of  the  two 
middle  feathers  of -the  painted  pheafant  ;  the  general 
colour  is  that  of  a  fine  blue  grey,  margined  on  the 
fides  with  a  rutour,  cream-colour,  and  marked  on  each 
fide  the  fhift  with  numerous  bars  of  black  ;  between 
70  and  80  '  ars  in  all  ;  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fides  of 
the  fh^ft  feldom  correfponding  with  each  other. 

"The  argus,  thou.ih  it  be  a  native  of  China,  is  very 
commonly  found  in  the  woods  of  Sumatra,  where  it 
is  called  coo-ovj.  it  is  found  extremely  difficult  to 
be  kept  alive  for  any  confiderable  time  after  catching 
it  in  the  woods  ;  never  for  more  than  a  month.  It 
feems  to  have  an  antipathy  to  the  light,  being  quite 
inaoimate  in  the  open  day  ;  but  when  kept  in  a  dr:rk 
place,  it  appesirs  perfeclly  ateafe.  and  fomctimcs  makes 
its  note  or  call,  from  which  it  takes  its  name  ;  and 
which  is  rather  plaintive,  wnd  not  harfli  like  that  of  a 
peacock.  The  flefh  refembles  that  of  the  common 
pheafant." 

Mr  Latham  obferves,  that  the  common  pheafant  is 
now  found  in  a  itate  af  nature  in  almoft  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Continent.  They  fomctimcs  (he  fays)  come 
into  farm  yards  near  woods,  and  produce  crofs  breeds 
with  common  bens.  He  then  fays,  "  M.  Salerne  re- 
marks, that  the  hen-pheafant,  when  done  laying  and 
fitting,  will  get  the  plumage  of  the  male,  and  after 
that  become  fo  little  refpefted  by  him,  as  to  be  treat- 
ed with  the  fame  incivility  as  he  would  (how  to  one 
of  his  own  fex.  He  mentions  this  as  a  new  obferva- 
tion  ;  but  it  ia  far  more  common  than  may  be  gene- 
rally fuppofcd,  and  had  been  long  before  meniioned 
by  Edwards,  who  gave  for  example  one  kept  in  the 
menagery  of  the  duke  of  Leeds;  and  remarks,  that 
this  change  13  molf  likely  to  happen  when  in  a  con- 


courier. 

The  parraka  is  about  the  fixe  of  a  fmall  fowl,  re- 
fcmbhng  it  in  the  bill,  legs,  and  body.  Its  length  ia 
23  inches.  The  colour  of  the  bill  is  dark  rufous  ;  the 
eyes  are  brown  ;  the  general  colour  of  the  jjlumagc  is 
a  deep  brown  on  the  back,  and  fulvous  under  the  belly  : 
the  top  of  the  head  is  fulvous,  and  the  feathers  are 
fomewhat  long,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  form  a  real 
crell ;  the  winj^s  are  Ihort ;  the  webs  of  fome  of  the  - 
quills  are  fomewhat  rufous  ;  the  tail  confilts  of  la 
feathers,  is  even  at  the  end,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and  is,  for  the  moft  part,  carried  pendent  ;  the  legs 
are  of  a  dark  rufous,  inclining  to  black  ;  the  claws 
are  like  thofe  of  a  fowl. 

"  It  is  peculiar  (fays  Mr  Latham)  in  its  internal 
ftrufture  in  refpeA  to  the  windpipe  ;  which,  iiiHead 
of  entering  direftly  the  hreaft,  as  in  moft  birds,  paffes 
over  the  fide  of  the  left  clavicle,  and  on  the  outiide  of 
the  fiefliy  part  of  the  breaft,  being  covered  only  by 
the  flcin,  then  taking  a  turn  upwards,  pjffes  over  the 
right  clavicle  into  the  breatt,  and  is  dillributed  through 
the  lungs  in  the  ufual  way.  The  female  has  not  tin's 
circumvolution  of  the  windpipe.  The  hannequaw, 
mentioned  by  Bancroft,  is  probably  the  fame  bird. 
He  fays  that  it  is  black,  roofts  in  trees,  and  may  be 
heard  early  in  the  morning,  dilUnftly,  but  hoarfely,. 
repeating  the  word  hannequaw  (eafily  miftaken  for 
parrcquaw)  very  loud-  Thefe  are  found  in  the  unfre- 
quented woods  of  the  internal  parts  of  Cayenne,  Gui- 
ana, and  many  parts  of  South  America.  At  fun-rife 
they  fet  up  a  very  loud  cry,  which  is  thought  to  be 
the  loudelt  of  all  birds  in  the  new  world  ;  at  which 
time  the  eyes  appear  red,  as  does  a  fmall  (]<in  under 
the  breaft,  which  is  not  at  all  feen,  except  when  the 

bird 
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rh»(i«nm.  bird  makes  fuch  exertions,  or  is  angary, 
^  «  '  '  very  lik;  the  word  parraquaw  ;  and  is  repeated  many 
times  together ;  and  often  many  cry  at  once,  or  an- 
fwer  one  another,  but  rooft  in  brecJin3;-time,  which 
13  twice  in  the  year  ;  at  each  time  layinp;  from  four  to 
fix  e^rga  i  making  the  neft  in  low  branches  or  Itumps 
of  trees,  and  behaving  with  their  chickens  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hens.  They  feed  on  grain,  feeds,  and  herbs  ; 
but  feed  the  young  in  the  neft  with  worms  and  fmall 
infefts.  Thefe,  with  many  other  birds,  inhabit  the 
woods  by  day,  coming  out  into  the  open  favannas 
morninif  and  evening  to  feed  ;  at  which  times  they  are 
chiefly  killed  by  the  natives  and  nenr  inhabitants.  They 
may  be  brought  up  tame  ;  and  their  flelh  is  much 
efteemed. 

"  The  courier  pheafant  is  fut  very  imperfeAly  de- 
fcribed  by  Fernandez;  and  is  laid  to  be  i8  inches 
lonj^.  The  general  col'ur  of  the  phimapre  is  white, 
inclined  to  fulvous  ;  about  the  tail  ttiey  are  black,  mix- 
ed with  fome  fpots  of  white;  the  tail  itfelf  is  long, 
and  of  a  green  colour,  refletting  in  fome  lights  like 
the  feath'  rs  of  a  peacock  :  the  wings  are  fhorc.  This 
fpccies  inhabits  the  hotter  parts  of  Mexico  ;  flies  flow  ; 
*Hift.its  t""  "  recorded  to  outrun  the  fwiftctl  horfe*." 
1^  Pheafants  were  originally  brou.^ht  into  Europe  from 

the  banks  of  the  Pbafis,  a   river  of  Colchis,  in  .Ada 
Minor  ;  and  from  whence  they  flill  retain  thtir  name. 
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This  cry  is  delicate  when  ferved  up  to  the  tabic.  Their  flefh  's  con  ■ 
fHered  as  the  greateft  dainty  ;  and  when  the  old  phy- 
ficians  fpoke  of  the  wholcfomenef^  of  any  viands,  they 
made  their  comparifon  with  the  fle(h  of  the  pheafant. 
However, not withftanding  all  thefe  perfe6iion«  to  tempt 
the  curiofity  or  the'palate,  the  phe:finl  has  multiplied 
in  its  wiU  ftate. 

A  fpirit  of  independence  feems  to  attend  the  phea- 
fant even  in  captivity.  In  the  woods,  the  hen-phea- 
fant  lays  rro:Ta  i8  to  ZD  eggs  in  a  feafon;  but  in  a  do- 
meftic  llate,  (he  feHom  lays  above  lo.  In  the  fame 
manner,  when  wild,  flic  hatches  and  leads  up  her  brood 
with  patience,  vigilance,  and  courage;  but  when  kept 
tame,  fhe  never  fits  well,  fo  that  a  hen  is  generally  her 
fubflllute  upon  fiich  occafions  :  and  as  for  leading  her 
young  to  their  food,  Ihe  is  utterly  ignorant  of  where  it 
is  to  be  found ;  and  the  young  birds  ftirve,  If  left  folely 
to  her  proteftion.  The  pheafant,  therefore,  on  every 
account,  feems  better  left  at  Urge  in  the  woods  than 
reclaimed  to  priiUne  captivity.  Its  fecundity  when  wild 
is  fufificient  to  (lock  the  foreft  ;  its  beautiful  plumage 
adorns  it ;  and  its  flefli  retains  a  higher  flavour  from  its 
unlimited  freedom. 

However,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  late  to  take  thefs 
birds  once  more  from  the  woods,  and  to  keep  thtm  in 
places  fitted  for  th-^ir  reception.  Like  all  others  of  the 
poultry  kind,    they  have  no  great  fagacity,  and  fiiffer 
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Next  to  the  peacoi  k,   they  are  the  mod  beautiful  of    themfclvcs  eafily  to  he  taken.     At  night  they  rooll  up- 


birds,  as  well  for  tlie  vivid  colour  of  their  plumes  as 
for  their  happy  mixtures  and  variety.  It  is  far  beyond 
the  power  of  the  pencil  to  draw  nny  thing  foglolTv,  fo 
bright,  or  points  fo  finely  blending  into  each  other. 
We  are  told,  that  when  Crocfus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
fcatcd  on  his  throne,  aJorne  1  with  roy.il  magnificence 
and  all  the  barbarous  pomp  of  eaftern  fplendor,  he 
afl<ed  Solon  if  he  had  ever  beheld  any  thing  fo  fine  ? 
The  Greek  philofopher,  no  way  moved  by  the  oSje'ts 
before  him,  or  taking  a  pride  in  his  native  fimplicity, 
replied.  That  after  having  feen  the  beautiful  plumage 
of  the  pheafant,  he  could  be  alloniflicd  at  no  other 
finery. 

Thefe  birds,  tho'  fo  beautiful  to  the  eye,  are  not  lef» 


on  the  higheft  trees  of  the  wood  ;  and  by  dav  tiiey 
come  down  into  the  lower  brakes  and  bufhcs,  where 
their  food  is  chiefly  found.  Tliey  gener.illy  make  a 
kind  of  flapping  noifs  when  they  are  with  the  fem^iles; 
and  this  otten  apptifes  the  fportfraan  (a)  of  their  re- 
treat';. At  other  times  he  traces  them  in  the  fnow, 
and  frequently  takes  them  in  fprings.  But  of  all 
birds  they  are  fhot  moft  eafily  ;  as  they  always  make 
z  whirring  noife  when  they  rife,  by  which  they  alarm 
the  gunner,  and  b:i  ig  a  large  mark,  and  flying  very 
flow,  there  is  fcarce  any  miffing  them. 

When  thefe  birds  are  takm  young  into  keeping, 
they  become  as  familiar  as  chickens  :  and  when  they 
arc  defigned  for  breeding,  they  are  put  together  in  a 

yard. 


(a)  Pheafants  may  be  taken  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Onf  method  is,  to  be  well,acquainted  with  their  haunts  and 
breeding-places;  which  are  generally  younjr,  thick,  and  well  grown  copp'ccs,  free  from  the  dilhirbances  of 
cattle,  and  without  a  path-way  through  them  ;  for  they  are  timorous  birds.  When  their  haouts  are  difco- 
vered,  it  will  next  be  necefl"Liry  to  find  out  where  the  brood  is.  And  here  it  is  to  he  remarked,  that  phea- 
fants come  out  of  tlie  wood  three  times  aday  to  feed  in  green  corn,  frelh  paflures,  or  fuch  like  places.  The 
limes  of  coming  out  are  in  the  morning  foon  after  funrife,  at  noon,  and  at  funfet.  The  fides  of  the  wood 
Tvhfre  they  may  be  fuppofcd  to  come  out  ought  then  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  young  ones  will  be  feen 
following  the  female  as  a  flnck  of  chickens  follow  the  hen.  The  wood  ought  alfo  to  be  watched  in  the  eve- 
nings, when  the  noife  of  the  cock  and  hen  calling  the  young  ones  together  will  foon  be  heard  ;  and  the 
fportfman  mud  then  endeavour  to  get  as  nearashe  can  to  the  place  ;  and  bcin?  vety  Itill  and  filent,  he  rany  oh- 
ferve  their  numbers  and  difpofition,  and  learn  hov/  to  fprcad  his  nets  fo  as  moil  eafily  to  take  the  whole  brood ; 
but  if  ^y  the  Icatl  motion  they  difcorer  him,  they  will  all  take  to  their  l^gs,  and  run  to  a  grest  dillancc  ;  for 
they  felJom  rife  on  the  wing,  except  when  very  clofc  frighted.  By  practice  fome  people  Lave  become  able 
to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  old  pheafant,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  call  the  young  ones  to.;cthcr  to  any  pUce  that  he 
pleafcs,  when  the  haunts  are  once  found  out,  and  by  this  means  they  are  cafdy  led  into  the  nets. — The  belt 
time  for  ufing  this  call  is  in  the  morning  or  evening  ;  and  the  note  imitated  ihould  be  that  by  which  they 
arc  called  out  to  feed  ;  indeed,  by  lenrning  to  imitate  the  other  notes,  they  may  be  brought  together  at  any 
time  of  the  day.  The  fportfman  u  ho  can  make  this  call,  mull  (belter  himfclf  in  fome  clofe  place,  and  begin 
wry  foftly  at  firft  ;  then,  if  none  are  near  enough  to  he  within  hearing,  he  is  gradu:illy  to  raife  it  louder  and- 
louder,  and  at  length  he  will  be  anfwercd  aa  loud,  if  any  are  withia   hcar:D|{,  though  at  a  confidcnble  di- 

llancc.;. 
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rhifiinuv.  yurd,  five  hena  lo  a  cock  ;  for  this  bird,  like  all  n{  the  In  order  to  incrcafe  the  hreetl,  and  make  it  ftill  more 

''~~"  poulirj  kill ',  n   very  (ah  ifiii.     In  her  natural  llnte  valnaMe,   Longoliu*  teacheii  ua  a  method  th<t  appeirt 

0  e  fen  'k  m.ikiri  hi-r  •-fll  of  dry  (rrAt  an  I  ictvci>:  the  very  peculiar.     The  pheafint  iii  .i  venr  hold  bird  when 

f:-me  mull  be  lai  !  ♦or  h.-r  i:i  the  pheaf  in  dry,  an  !  (Tie  firll  brought  into  the  y.ird  amonif  other  poultry,   not 

heifel'   will   loinctimes  pio'ierly  i'.ifp;'fe  th.m.     If  (he  fpirin>f  the  neaco' k,  nor  even  fu^h  youn^  cock*  and 

rcfufes  to  hatch  her  e.;  'S,  I'.tn  a  connmon  hen  muft  be  hens  an  it  can  mi(ter  ;  but  after  a  time  it  will  live  tame< 

got  to  fu-ply  Ktr  pla.  c,   which   ta(k  (he  wdl  perform  ly  amoiijj  them,  and  will  nt  lift  be  broujifhi  to  couple 

with  p -rf.-verance  an!   fiiicef*.     Thr  youn;;  ones  ire  with  a  common  hen.     The   breed  thui  produced  take 

very  ''iffi  "It  to  be  reared  (n^  ;  and  they  mud  le  fup-  much  (tronijer  after  the  pheaf-xnt  than  the  hen ;  and  in  a 

plie  1  with  ints  ca;?3,  whi'h   in  the  fool  the  old  one  few  fjcceffions..  if  they  be  let  to  breed  with  the  cock- 

kads  ibtm  to  catlier   when    wild  in  the  woot'.s      To  pheifant  (for  the  mixture  is  not  barren),  there  will  be 

make  tl;cfv:  no  the  f  iit'.er,  they  are  to  lie  chopped  ua  prjduce  !  a  fpeclcs  more  t.ime,  llronj^er,  and  more  pro- 

witli  '  ur's  or  other  meat  ;   and  the  yoiin^  oneb  are  to  lific  ;   fo   that   he  ad  U,  th«t  it  ia  (Irange  w!iy  moft  of 

I'C  fed  \^ith  >;reit  cxi-l'iefs.  bot'i    as  to   the  quantity  our  phcjfandries  are  not   llocked  with  birJn  produced 

Bn.l  the  time  of  their  fup  dy.  This  food  is  fometimts  in  this  manner 
ell.i  to  he  vaiicd  ;  and  w.>od  lice,  earwiijs,  an!  other 
infects,  are  to  nake  a  variety  I'hc  pl  ire  where  they 
are  reared  nuilT  he  kept  cxtremtly  clean  ;  thiir  water 
mull  he  iliansTfi!  f-vice  or  thrice  a-day  ;  they  mull  not 
he  exp  ifed  til!  tlie  dew  ii  ofl'  the  ground  in  the  morn- 
ing, und  the^-  fhmild  always  I  e  taken  in  before  fun- 
fet.     When   they  become   aliilt,  they  very   well  can 
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The  pheifant.  when  full  (;rown,  feems  to  feed  indif- 
ferently upon  every  thinj  that  ofl.rg.  It  is  fuid  by  a 
French  writer,  that  oiic  of  the  kiiisr's  fportfmen  Ihoot- 
ing  at  a  parcel  of  crows  that  were  uathtrcd  round  a 
dead  carcafe,  to  hie  preat  furprilc,  upon  coming  up, 
found  that  he  had  killed  as  miny  pheafanta  as  crows. 
It  is  ev;n  afTcrte  I   by  fome,  that  fuch  is  the  carnivo- 


fliift  for  thenifclves  ;  but  they  are  particularly  fond  of     rmia   dilpolition    of  this  bird,  that   when   feveral  of 
oats  and  barley.  them  are  put  together   in   the   fame  yard,  it  one  of 

them 


{lance  ;  whereae,  if  he  (hould  fet  up  the  call  too  loud  at  firft,  and  any  of  the  birds  Ihould  happen  to  be  very 
near,  they  would  be  frighted  away. 

When  a  phc.ifant  /infwers,  the  fportfraan  is  to  creep  nearer  and  nearer,  ftlll  calling,  though  not  fo  loud  ;  and 
lie  will  Hill  be  anfv»ered,  till  at  length  he  will  be  led  by  the  bird's  voice  within  fight  of  it.  Then  he  is  to  fpread 
his  net,  and  to  he.'in  to  call  agam,  keeping  in  fome  clofe  and  well  (heltered  place  behind  the  nti  ;  in  this  place 
he  is  to  call  till  tiic  bird  approaches  ;  and  when  he  has  drawn  it  under  the  nei,  he  is  to  appear  fuddeiily,  and 
the  bird,  rifing  up,  wdl  thus  be  caught. 

There  is  anoiher  method  of  taking  pheifants  mu>h  quicker  than  that  we  have  juft  dcfcribed,  viz.  the 
having  a  live  cock  pheafant  to  ufe  as  a  (lale  ;  this  bird  is  to  be  fixed  un  Icr  the  net,  and  by  his  crowing  he 
will  foon  enti  e  ochers  in.  The  fportfnian  mull  lie  conceaied  ;  and  wlitrn  anotlier  pheilaut  comes  in,  he  is 
to  draw  the  net  over  him.  M«ny  peo;  le  take  phe»f;nt6  in  fpringes  or  horfe  hair  fnares :  to  fuccee.l  in  this, 
it  will  1  c  necelfary  to  be  careful  in  fcarching  out  their  haunts,  and  the  places  by  which  they  eo  out  of  the  woods 
into  the  fiel's  When  thcfe  are  difcovered,  a  peg  mull  be  fixed  in  the  ground  at  each,  aud  at  each  peg  two 
fprmges  aud  be  laid  open  ;  the  one  to  take  in  the  tegs,  the  other  the  head.  When  the  fpringes  are  fet,  the 
fportfman  mull  go  into  the  woods,  and  get  behind  the  biids  in  order  to  fright  them  with  iome  little  iioifo, 
fuch  as  tlnll  not  be  enough  to  raife  them  to  the  wing,  but  only  to  fet  them  a-running.  They  will  naturall/ 
make  their  way  out  of  the  wood,  through  their  accullomcd  pafies,  and  be  then  CBU'jrbt  in  the  fpringes. 

There  is  another  method  of  taking  thcfe  birds  in  winter,  provis'.ed  there  be  no  fnow.  This  mult  be  done 
vrith  a  net  made  in  the  form  of  a  calling  net,  but  with  wider  melhes  ;  tliey  may  indeed  be  five  inches  evide. 
Some  reas  or  wheat  are  to  be  taken  out  ;  and  the  path  of  the  phe  ifants  being  difcovered,  which  miy  eafily 
be  done  hy  their  dung,  a  pint  or  thereabout  of  corn  is  to  be  thrown  down  in  the  path  in  a  place  marked, 
fo  that  tile  fportfman  can  ccme  to  it  again.  This  mull  be  done  for  fomc  days,  till  at  length  the  pheafants 
■will  cxpecl  it  every  d.iy  regulaily  ;  and  all  of  them  that  frequent  the  pbce  are  brought  together  to  teed 
thcu,  and  then  the  net  is  to  he  fixed  over  the  place  ;  its  toji  being  tied  up  to  fome  bough  of  a  tree,  and 
its  bottom  rixcd  down  all  an  uud,  except  in  one  place,  where  the  walk  of  the  pheafants  lies.  In  this  place 
it  muil  be  raftd  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  the  enlr  mce  mull  be  lined  with  fevcral  rods  of  hazti  ;  the  thick 
end«  of  which  are  to  be  tied  to  the  net,  and  the  thin  onen  let  into  the  fpace  covered  by  it  ;  and  thus  the 
phcafants  will  eafily  get  in  by  parting  the  fmill  ends  of  the  Hicks,  as  hlh  into  a  wheel,  but  they  will  not 
eafily  get  out  again.  The  nets  .ire  to  be  dyed  of  a  rufTct  colour,  by  laying  them  in  a  ten -pit  ;  and  they 
mull,  when  phnted  for  this  purpofe,  be  covered  with  boughs,  fo  that  the  birds  do  not  difcover  ikem,  and 
tiitn  they  will  eafily  run  into  them,  and  be  all  taken  at  once. 

(b)  1  he  pheafant  is  fo  nearly  alhcd  to  our  common  poultry  that  this  aifertion  may  appear  odd  :  it  is  nc- 
vertheltfs  tiue  ;  and  the  pnncipd  caufe  may  be,  thit  their  proper  food  is  not  known,  or  not  futficiently  in- 
quired into.  They  fen'-  voracioufly  on  ants  and  various  other  infects  ;  and  it  is  fiid,  that  when  the  mulliaefil 
of  corn  or  want  of  cleannefs  in  their  ap.irtmeiits  has  ma^Ic  them  fi.k,  a  rtpall  of  ants  has  recovered  them. 
When  thefe  fail,  millepedes  and  earwigs  together  anfwer  as  an  excellent  medicine,  along  wiih  their  commoa 
food  (corn),  which  mull  b;  very  fweet  and  clean.  Thtfc  birds  are  very  fullcn,  and  when  coupliag  tiraeis  oveft 
they  are  feldom  found  more  thuu  one  in  a  place. 
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them  happen*  to  fall  fick,  or  fefin»  to  be  pininor, 
all  the  reft  will  fall  upon,  kill,  and  devour  it.  Such 
ii  tlie  language  of  books  ;  thofe  who  have  frequent 
opportiinitie«  of  examininir  the  manners  of  the  bird 
itfelf,  know  what  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  fuch 
an  account. 

PHASlS,  »  river  which  fslls  into  the  Euxine  fea 
about  700  miles  from  Conftantiiiople.  "  From  the 
Iberian  Caucafiis  (fays  Gil.bon),  the  moft  lofty  and 
craggy  mountains  of  Afia,  that  river  defcends  with 
fuch  o'  liqur  vehemence,  thxt  in  a  fhort  fpare  it  is  tra- 
verfed  by  120  bridges.  Nor  does  the  firerra  become 
placid  and  navigable  till  it  re^iches  the  town  of  Sara- 
p»na,  five  days  journey  from  the  Cyru*,  which  flow* 
fi-om  the  fame  hills,  but  in  a  contrary  direftion,  to 
the  Cafpi?n  lake.  The  proximity  of  ihtfe  rivers  has 
fuggefttd  the  prad^ice,  cr  rt  lead  the  idea,  of  waft- 
ing the  precioua  merchandife  of  India  down  the  Ox- 
>i8,  over  the  Cafpian,  up  the  Cvrus,  and  with  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Phafis  into  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean 
feas.  As  it  fucctflively  collefts  the  dreams  of  the  plain 
ofColcho8,thePhalis  moves  with  diminifhedfpeed,  tho' 
accumulated  weight.  At  the  mouth  it  is  60  fathoms 
deep,  and  half  a  league  broad  ;  but  a  fmall  wooJy 
ifland  is  interpofed  in  the  mi-jft  of  the  channel  :  the 
water,  fo  foon  as  it  has  depofited  an  earthy  or  metal- 
lic fediment,  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  waves,  and 
is  no  longer  fufceptible  of  corruption.  In  a  courfe 
of  ICO  miles,  40  of  which  are  navigable  for  large 
bedels,  the  Phafis  divides  the  celebrated  region  of 
Colchos  or  Mingrelia,  which,  on  three  fides,  is  for- 
tified by  the  Iberian  and  Armenian  mountains,  and 
vhofe  maritime  coa!l  extends  about  200  miles,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Trel-izond  to  Diofcuriss  and 
the  confines  of  Circaffia.  Both  the  foil  and  climate 
are  relaxed  by  exccflive  moilture  :  28  rivers,  befides 
the  Phafis  and  his  dependent  ttreams,  convey  their 
waters  to  the  fea  ;  and  the  hollow  ntfs  of  the  pround 
appears  to  indicate  the  fubterraneous  channels  between 
the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian." 

PH  ASM  ATA,  in  phyfiology,  certain  appearances 
arifing  from  the  various  tindures  of  the  clouds  by  the 
rays  of  the  ht-avenly  bodies,  efpecially  the  fun  and 
moon.  Thefe  are  infinitely  diverfified  by  the  different 
figures  and  fituations  of  the  clouds,  and  the  appulfcs 
of  the  rays  of  light ;  and,  together  with  the  occalional 
flafliings  and  rtiootings  of  different  meteors,  they  have, 
no  doubt,  occafioiicd  thofe  proJi^ie^  of  armies  fight- 
ing in  the  air,  Ac.  of  which  we  have  fuch  frequent  ac- 
counts in  moft  forts  of  writers.  See  2  Maccab.  xi.  8. 
Melaii6ih.  Meteor.  2  Shel.  de  Comet,  ann.  1618. 

Kirchcr  .-.nd  Schottus  have  erroneoufly  attempted 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  from  the  refleftion  of 
tcrreftrial  objofts  made  on  opake  and  congealed  clouds 
in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  which,  according  to 
them,  have  the  effed  of  a  mirror.  Thus,  according 
to  thefe  authors,  the  armies  pretended  by  fevtral  hi- 
Aorians  to  have  been  feen  in  the  Ikies,  were  no  other 
than  the  refledion  of  the  like  armies  placed  on  fome 
part  of  the  earth.  Set  Hid.  Acad.  Roy.  Scicnc.  ann. 
J726,  p.  405,  4  fcq. 

PHASSaCHATES,  in  natural  hiilory,  the  name 
of  a  fpecits  of  agate,  which  the  ancients,  in  its  various 
appearances,  fomctimes  called  /eucadatu  aud  ^ilcu- 
iot. 
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PHEASANT,  in  ornithology.  See  PHisiAotJs.  Ph«fant 
PmntANT's-eye,  or  Bird's-eye  See  Adonis. 
PHEBE,  a  deacf  nefa  of  the  port  of  C  onnth,  call- 
ed Cenchrea.  St  P.iul  had  a  partirular  edeem  for  this 
holy  woman;  and  Theodoret  thinks  the  apofllelo 'ged 
at  her  hoiife  for  fome  time,  while  he  continued  ir,  or 
near  Corinth.  It  is  thought  (he  brought  to  Rome 
the  epidle  he  wrote  to  the  Romans,  wherein  (he  ia 
commended  and  recommended  in  fo  advantag'^ous  a 
manner.  He  fays  (Rom.  xvi.  i,  2.),  "I  commend 
unto  you  Phebe  our  fider,  which  is  a  fervant  of  the 
church  which  is  at  Cenchrea:  that  ye  receive  her  in 
the  Lord,  as  becometh  faints,  anl  that  ye  aflTift  her 
in  whatfoever  bufinefs  (he  hath  need  of  you  ;  for  fhe 
hath  been  a  fuccourer  of  many,  and  of  myfelf  alfo." 
Some  moderns  have  advanced  a  notion,  that  Phebe  was 
wife  to  St  Paul ;  but  none  of  the  ancients  hsve  faid 
any  thinir  like  it.  It  is  thought,  in  quality  of  dea- 
conelV,  fhe  was  employed  hy  the  church  in  fome  mi- 
niftrations  fuitable  to  her  fcx  and  condition  ;  as  to  vi- 
fit  and  inrtruA  the  Chrlftian  women,  to  attend  thent; 
in  their  ficknefs,  and  didribute  alm»  to  then. 

PHEGOR,  or  Peor,  a  deity  worlhipped  at  a  very- 
early  period  by  the  Midianites  and  Moaijites,  and  pro- 
bably by  all  the  other  tribes  which  then  inhabited  Sy- 
ria. Much  has  been  faid  concerniHg  the  funAions  of 
this  god,  and  the  rank  wh'ch  he  held  among  the  Pa- 
gan divinities  (fee  Bj^L-Pan-)  ;  and  many  conjecture* 
have  been  formed  concerning  the  origin  of  bis  name. 
Moft  of  thefe  feem  to  have  no  better  foundation  than 
the  fenftlefs  dre.ims  of  the  Jcwidi  rabbies.  Phzook, 
or  Peor,  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  with  the  He')re«f 
word  pechor,  which  figiiilics  aperuit,  and  probably  re- 
fers to  the  prophetic  influence  always  attributed  to  the 
folar  deity,  by  which  he  opened  or  di/covereJ  things  to 
come.  Accordingly  we  find  PHiGORor  Peor  gene- 
rally joined  to  Baa/,  •*  hich  was  the  Syrian  and  Chal- 
dean name  of  the  fun  after  he  became  an  object  of 
wcrlhip  ;  hence  Banl-PiiRGOR  mud  have  been  the  fun 
worfhipped  by  fome  particular  rites,  or  under  fome  par- 
tioul.ir  character.  What  thefe  were,  a  refolution  of 
Pechor  into  its  component  parts  may  perhaps  inform 
UP.  As  this  word,  wherever  it  occura  in  Scripture, 
has  fome  relation  to  diltending  or  opening  the  mouth 
wide,  it  13  probably  compounded  of  pmah  the  movth  or 
fact,  and  EHAR  naked.  In  thofe  countries  we  kno\7 
that  the  women  wore  veils  ;  but  it  would  appear,  that 
in  celebrating  the  rites  of  this  deity  they  were  un- 
veiled.  It  feems  even  not  improbable,  that  on  t'ltfe 
occafions  the  fixes  danced  promifcuoufiy  without  their 
clothes;  a  practice  which  would  naturally  give  birth  to 
the  licentious  amours  mcntione.1  in  the  z^th  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Numbers.  If  this  be  admitted,  ft  will 
follow  thjt  Phrgor  was  the  fun  prefiding  over  the  my- 
fteiics  of  Verus. 

PHELLANDRIUM,  water-hbmlock;  a  ger.ur 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafw 
of  plants.  There  arc  two  fpecies,  one  of  which,  viz. 
the  aquaticum,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  This  grov^g  ia 
ditches  and  ponds,  but  is  not  very  common.  The- 
dalk  is  remarkably  thick  and  dichotomous,  and  grows 
in  the  water.  It  is  a  poifon  to  bou'iS,  brin;;inj  upon 
them,  as  I.innasus  informs  us,  a  kind  of  palfy  ;  which,, 
however,  he  fvippofes  to  be  owing  not  fo  much  to  the 
nuxiuu3  t^U(klitie«  of  ihe  plaot  iiTclf,  aa  to  thofe  of  .-ini 
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PhfrgUcs  inffft  which  feeds  upon  it,  btcciiing  within  the  ftallcB, 
anJ  which  he  calU  curculio  faraphai:uj.  The  Swedei 
give  fwine's  diinjr  for  the  cure.  The  feeds  are  fome- 
times  given  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  the  leaves  -tie 
by  fome  added  to  difcutient  cataplafmj.  In  the  win- 
ter, the  roots  and  ftem,  dilfeded  hy  the  influence  of 
the  weather,  afford  a  very  curious  (kcleton  or  network. 
Horfes,  fheep,  and  goats,  eat  the  plant ;  fwine  are  not 
fond  of  it  ;  cows  refufe  ic. 

PH  tNGITES,  among  the  ancients,  the  name  of  a 
beautiful  fpecics  of  ahbalter.  It  is  a  rude  irregular 
mafs,  very  rtiattery  and  friable,  but  of  a  brightnefs  fu- 
petior  to  that  of  moll  other  maibles,  and  excelling 
theni  all  in  tranfparence.  The  colour  is  an  agreeable 
pale,  yellowilh,  white,  or  honey  colour  ;  the  ycllowifh 
is  more  intenfe  in  fome  places  than  in  others,  and 
foinetimes  makis  an  obfoure  refcmblance  of  veins.  It 
is  very  weak  ani  brittle  in  the  mnfs  ;  and  when  redu- 
ced to  fmall  pieces,  may  be  eafily  crumbled  between 
the  fin>:crs  into  loofoj  but  confi.lerably  larfre  angular 
piece-,  fome  perfed,  others  complex,  irregular,  or  mu- 
tilated, and  all  approaching  to  a  flat  fhape.  The  an- 
cients were  very  tond  of  this  fpecics  in  puMic  build- 
ings ;  and  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  built  entirely  of  it, 
has  long  been  cclel-rated.  Its  great  beauty  is  its  tranf- 
parence, from  wliich  alone  this  temple  was  perteftly 
light  when  the  doors  were  fhut,  though  it  was  built 
without  a  window,  and  had  no  other  li^ht  but  what 
TV.16  trnnfmitted  through  tlie  (lone  its  walls  were  built 
un'th.  It  was  anciently  found  in  Cappadocia,  and  is 
flill  plentitul  there  :  we  have  it  alfo  in  Germany  and 
France,  ani  in  our  own  kingdom  in  Derby(hire,  and 
fome  other  counties.  It  takes  an  excellent  polifh,  and 
is  very  tit  for  ornamental  works,  where  there  is  no 
great  ftrength  required.     See  Amethyst. 

PHENICE,  a  port  of  the  iflind  of  Crete,  to  the 
weft  of  the  ifland.  St  Paul  having  anchored  at  Phe- 
nice,  when  he  was  carried  to  Rome  (Adsxxvii,  12.), 
advifed  the  fliip'screw  to  fpend  the  winter  thete,  be- 
caufe  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced. 

PHENICIA.     See  PHotmciA. 

PHEONS,  in  heraldry,  the  barbed  heads  of  darts, 
arrows,  or  other  weapons. 

PHEOS,  in  botany,  a  name  which  Theophraftus, 
Diofcorides,  and  others,  give  to  a  plant  ufed  by  fullers 
in  dicfling  their  cloths,  and  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds,  a  fmaller  called  fimply  phios,  and  a  larger  call- 
ed hippopheds.  This  plant  13  fometimes  called  phleos  ; 
and  is  thus  confounded  with  a  kind  of  nnarni  cudweed, 
ox  gnaphalium,  called  iilfo  by  that  name  ;  but  it  may  al- 
ways be  difcovered  which  of  the  two  plants  an  author 
ineanp,  by  obfcrving  the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  is 
ufed,  and  the  ufe  to  which  the  plant  was  put.  The 
phleos,  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  the  cudweed,  was 
ufed  to  ftuff  beds  and  other  fuch  tilings,  and  to  pack 
up  with  earthen  veffels  to  prevent  their  breaking;  hut 
the  pheos,  improperly  called />/>/fOJ,  only  about  cloths : 
this  was,  however,  alio  called _/?^if  and  cnaphon. 

PHERECRA  TES,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  was  con- 
temporary with  Plato  and  Anltophanes.  After  the 
example  of  the  ancient  comedians,  who  never  introdu- 
ced upon  the  theatre  inn^jnary  but  living  char-.ilcrs, 
he  aftt  J  his  contemporaries.  But  he  did  not  nbitfc  the 
liberty  wliich  at  that  time  prevailed  upon  the  llage  ; 


and  laid  it  down  as  »  rule  to  himfclf  never  to  deftroy     Pherc. 
the  reputation  of  any  perfon.     Twenty-one  comedies     '>""'    . 
are  attriljuled  to  him,  of  which  there  now  only  remain  ' 

fome  fragments  colli  ftcd  by  Hertclius  and  Grotius. 
From  thcfe  fragments,  however,  it  is  cafy  to  difcern, 
that  Phcrecratcs  wrote  the  purefl  Greek,  and  poffeifed 
that  ingenious  and  dtlicate  laillery  which  is  called  at- 
tic  urbanity.  He  w.^8  author  of  a  kind  of  verfe  called, 
from  his  own  name,  Phrrnratick.  The  three  laft  feet 
were  in  hexameter  verfe,  and  the  firft  of  thofe  three 
feet  was  always  a  fpondee  This  verfe  of  Horace  (for 
example,  ^uamvij ponliia pini/t  J  is  a  Pherecratick  verfe, 
Wt  find  in  Plutdrcli  a  fragment  of  this  poet  upon  the 
miific  of  the  Greeks,  whieh  has  been  critically  exami- 
ned by  M.  Burette  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions.  See 
the  15th  volume  of  the  collc£lion  publifhed  bj  that 
learned  fo  iety. 

PHERE..YDES,  a  native  of  Scyros,  flourifhed 
a'out  the  year  560  before  the  Chrillian  era,  and  was 
difciple  ol  Pittacus,  one  ol  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece 
(fee  PiTTACUs).  He  is  fai  '.  to  have  !  een  the  full  of  all 
the  philofophers  who  has  written  on  natural  fubjefla 
and  the  eflenee  of  the  gods.  He  was  alfo  the  firft,  it 
is  f;;id,  who  held  the  ridiculous  opinion,  "  that  animals 
ate  mere  machines."  He  was  Pythagoras's  mailer, 
who  loved  him  as  his  own  fither.  This  grateful  fcbo- 
Inr  having  he:ird  that  Pherecydes  lay  dangeroufly  ill  in 
the  ifland  of  Delos,  immediately  repaired  thither,  iit 
order  to  give  every  neccifary  afliftance  to  the  old  man, 
and  to  take  care  that  no  means  fliould  be  left  untried 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Hii  great  age,  how- 
ever, and  the  violence  ot  his  difcafe,  having  rendered 
every  prefcriptiou  ineffcftual,  his  next  care  was  to  fee 
him  decently  buried  ;  and  when  he  had  paid  the  laft 
duty  to  his  remains,  and  eret<ed  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  he  fet  out  again  for  Italy.  Other  caufes  have 
been  afligned  for  the  death  of  Pherecydes :  fome  fay 
he  was  eaten  up  by  lice,  and  others  that  he  fell  head- 
long from  the  top  of  Mount  Corycius  in  liis  way  to 
Ddphos.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  S:;  years,  and  was 
one  ijf  the  fnit  piofe  writers  among  the  Greeks. 

"  Marvellous  circumftances  have  Leen  rel  ;ted  of  him,  F.^XtlJ't 
which  only  deferve  to  he  mentioned,  in  order  to  fhow  H'f^i^  "f 
that  what  has  been  deemed   fupernatural  by   ii^norant     '  ■'"^  ^' 
fpeAators  may   be  eafily   conceived  to  have  happened 
from  natural  caufes.      A  fhip  in  full  fail  was  at  a  di- 
llaiice  approaching  its  harbour  ;  Pherecydes  predicted 
that  it  would  never  come  into  the  haven,  and  it  hap- 
pcned  accordingly  ;  for  a  ftorin  arofe  which  funk  the 
veflel.     After  drinking   water   from   a  well,   he   pre- 
didleJ  an  earthquake,   which  happened  three  days  af- 
terwards.     It  is  eafy  to  fuppof;  that  thcfe  ^:redi£lion8 
mijjht  have  been   the   rcfultofa  1  aretul  obfeivation  of 
thofe  phtRomcna  which  commc^nly  precede  Horma  or 
eaithquakes  in  a  climate  where  they  frequently  happen. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  give  in  any  degree  an  accurate  sfc- 
count  of  the  doclrines  of  Phercydes;  both  becaufe  he 
delivered  them,  after  the  manner  of  the  times,  under 
the  concealment  of  fym!)ols  ;  and  becaufe  very  few 
memoirs  of  this  philofopher  remain.  It  is  moll  pro- 
ba.  le  that  he  taught  thofe  opinions  concerning  the 
gods  and  the  origin  of  tlie  world  which  the  anjient 
Grecian  theogonills  borrowed  from  E^;ypi  ;"  and  of. 
which  the  reader  will  find  accounts  in  different  arti- 
2  dec 
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JTERIt'i,   Mv  f-HOLOCV,   an  ';   Po    Y  rtl     ISM.  _ 

PHEi^El-lMA,  was   the  wifcof  B:ttus  king  of     beauty  fcenia  to  have  aJded  luftrc  to  the  religion  of 


Cyrene,  ind  the  inother  of  Arcefil  u  .  \'teriier  fon'a 
('eath,  (lif  recovered  the  kliia^dorh  bv  nutans  of  ^mafis 
kin^  ot  Ejiypt,  and  to  venire  the  nUirVr  of  Arce- 
fj'ans,  (he  t-  iifcd  all  his  anViffinfl  to  be  crucified  round 
the  wills  of  Cyrene,  an  '.  file  cut  off  ihe  'ircalU  of  their 
wiveg,  an  '  huntj  them  up  near  the  bodies  of  th^'ir  iiuf- 
bands.  It  is  faid  that  Ihe  w;is  devoured  alive  by  worm»; 
a  pun''hrnc-nt  whii-h,  accordin,,'to  fome  of  the  an-ients, 
was  inflided  by  Providence  for  her  unparalleled  tnruel- 
ties 

PHERON,  was  a  kinnr  of  E^ypt,  who  fucceededSe- 
foftris.  He  wjs  blind  ;  ^n\  he  recovered  his  fight  by 
walhing  hi-;  eyes  accordin.;  to  the  diredlions  of  the 
oracle,  in  the  un'ne  of  a  woman  who  had  never  had 
any  unl'.wful  conn^  ftions.  He  tried  his  wife  firft,  hut 
{lie  appeared  to  have  been  faithlefs  to  his  bed,  and  (lie 
was  burnt  with  all  thofe  whofe  urine  could  not  reftore 
fight  to  the  king.  He  married  the  woman  whofe  urine 
proved  beneficial. 

PHIAL,  a  well-known  vefTel  made  of  gl.ifs,  ufed 
for  vatious  purpofes. 

LeyJ.'n  Phi.il,  is  a  phial  of  (jhfs  coated  on  both  fides 
with  tin- foil  for  a  confiderabie  way  up  the   fides,   of 
■great  ufe  in  elcftrical  experiments.   See  Electricity, 
l>aj!m. 

PHIDIAS,  the  mod  famous  fculptor  of  antiquity, 
was  an  Athenian,  an-!  a  rontemporary  of  the  cclehr:*. 
ted    Pericles,    who   floiiriihed   in  the   S<3d   Olympiad, 


the  country."    Phidias  concluded  his  labours  with  this  _ 
mafterpiece  ;  and  the  ElianF,  to  do  honour  to  his  me- 
mory, erefted,  and  appropriated  t«i  his  Jcfi-endants,  an 
office,   which  confifted  in  keeping  clean   this  magnili- 
cmtimapre. 

PHIDITIA,  in  Grecian  nntiquity,  feafts  celebra- 
tcJ  witli  great  frugality  at  Sparta.  They  were  hell 
in  the  puldic  places  and  in  the  (tpcn  air.  Rich  and 
poor  adifted  at  them  equally,  and  on  the  fane  footing; 
thei.  defi.Mi  !  eing  to  kep  up  peace,  friendihip,  good 
under'ftanding,  and  equality  among  the  .itizers  great 
and  fmsll.  It  is  faid  that  thofe  who  attended  this 
feaft  brought  each  a  bufhel  of  flour,  eiglit  meafures  of 
wine  named  chorus,  five  mince  of  cheefe,  and  as  many 
figs. 

PHIL.A,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  ^ttribHte8of 
Venus,  which  diilini^'uifhes  her  as  the  mother  of  love, 
from  T  >«!•  to  love 

PHIL"*  DELPHIA,  in  antiquity,  were  games  in- 
ftituted  at  Sardis  to  celebrate  the  union  of  Caracalla 
and  Oeta,  the  fons  of  Septimius  Severns. 

PHiLADtLPHiA,  the  Capital  of  the  ftate  of  PenfyU 
vani  in  North  America,  fituated  in  W  Long.  75.  8. 
N.  Lat.  39.  57.  It  is  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  and 
re^'ular  cities  in  the  world,  being  of  sn  obloni>  form, 
fituated  on  the  we!l  bank  of  the  river  Dehwarc,  on  an 
extenflve  plain,  ahoiit  1  18  miles  (fome  fay  more)  from 
the  fca.     The  length  of  the  city  eaft  and  well,  that  is. 


This  woiHerf'.il  artili  w.s  not  Only  confummate  in  the  from  the  Delaware  to  the  S.huylkill,  upon  the  original 

ufe  of  hi?  tools,  but  accomplilhcd  in  chofc  fciences  and  plan  of  Mr  Pcnn,  is  ic,3co  feet,  and  the  btendth,  north 

branches  of  knowh<!ge  wjiich  lielong  to  his  profcfiion,  and   foutli,  is  4837  feet.      Not  tw^  fifths  of  the  plot 

as  hirtory,   poetry,  table,   geometry,  optics,  &c.     He  covered  by  the  city  charter  is  yet  built.     The  inhabi- 

tirll  taught  the  Greeks  to  imitate  nature  perfeflly  in  tants, however,  have  not  confine!  themfelves  within  the 

this  way  ;  and  all  his  works  were  received  with  admi-  original  limits  of  the  city,   but  have  built  north  arid 

ration.      They  were  .nllo  incredibly  numerous  ;  for  it  fouth  along  the  Delaware   two  miles  In  length.     1  he 


was  almofl  peculiar  to  Phidias,  that  he  united  the  great- 
eft,  fatility  wit!,  the  i^reatell  perfcftlon.  His  Nemiffis 
was  ranked  among  his  firil  pieces  :  it  was  carved  out 
of  a  I  lock  of  martle,  which  was  found  in  the  camp  of 
the  Perfi  :n3  aftjr  they  were  dcfcraed  in  the  plains  of 
Marathon.  He  ma  ie  an  excellent  ftatue  of  Minerva 
for  the  Platenns  ;  but  the  ftatue  of  this  goJdefs  in  her 
magnificent  temple  at  Athens,  of  which  there  are  ftill 


longeft.  ftreet  is  Seoond-ilrtet,  about  700  feet  from 
Delaware  river,  and  par^dlel  to  it.  The  circumference 
of  th.it  part  of  the  city  whith  is  built,  it  we  include 
Kenllngton  on  the  north  and  Southwark  on  the  fouth, 
may  be  about  five  miles.  Miikct-ftreet  is  100  feet 
wide,  and  rims  the  whole  length  of  the  city  from  river 
to  river.  Near  the  middle,  it  is  Intcrfcdted  at  right 
angles  by  Broad-ftreet,  115  feet  wide,  running  nearly 


fomc  ruined  remains,  was  an  aftonilhing  produ<Sion  of  north  and  fouth  quite  acrofs  the  city, 
human  art.  Pericles,  who  had  the  care  of  this  pom-  Between  Dtliware  river  and  Broad -ftrett  are  14. 
pons  edifice,  gave  orders  to  I'hif'ias,  whofe  prodigious  ftrects,  nearly  cquidlllant,  running  parallel  with  Broad- 
talentr  he  will  knew,  to  make  a  ftatue  of  the  goddefa;  ftreet  acrofs  the  city  ;  and  between  Broad-flrcet  and 
and  Phidias  formed  a  fiv'ure  of  ivory  and  i^old  39  feet  the  Schuylkill,  there  are  nine  ftieets  eqaidiltant  from 
high.  Writers  never  fpeak  of  this  illuftrlous  monu-  each  other.  Parallel  to  M.irktt-ftreet  are  eight  other 
ment  of /kill  without  raptures;  yet  what  has  render- 
ed the  n-ime  of  the  artiil  immortal,  proved  at  that  lime 
h  ti  ruin.  He  hrd  cr.rved  upon  the  fhield  of  the  god- 
dffs  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  Piricles  ;  and  this 
was,  by  thofe  that  envied  them,  m  ide  a  crime  in  Phi- 


ftreets,  running  eill  and  weft  Iroin  river  to  river,  and 
iiitcrfcct  the  crofs  ftrects  at  right  an!;les  ;  all  thcic 
ftreets  are  50  feet  wl,!e,  except  Aich-ftreet,  which  is 
65  feet  wide.  Ail  the  Hretta  which  run  north  and 
fouth,   except   Broad-ftrect    mentioned  above,  arc  50 


dias.     He  was  alfo  charged  with   embezzling  part  of  feet  wide.     There   were   four  fqusrcs  of  eight  acres 

the  materials  which  were  deligned  for  the  ftatue.    Up-  each,  one  at  ea.h  corner  of  i!:ecity,  originally  rcferved 

on  this  he  withdrew  to  tlis,  and  revenged  himfelf  up-  for  public  and  common  ults.     And  in  the  centre  of 

■on  tie  ungrateful  Athenians,  by  making  for  thcEhans  the  city,  where  Broa^l-ilrcct  and  Markct-ftrcet  inter- 

the  Olympic  Jupiter;  a  prodigy  of  art,  and  which  was  fe£l  each  other,   is  a  fquart  of  ten  acres,   referved  in 

afterwards   nnked  among  the   fevt  n  wonders  of  the  like  mniincr,  to  be  planted  with  rows  of  trees  for  pub- 

vorld.     It  was  of  ivory  and  gold  ;  6;  feet  high,  and  lie  walkti.     This  city  was  founded  iu  16S2  by  the  ce- 
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Phihdel-  Icbrated  William  Penn,  who  in  Oflober  1701  granted 
,    P  ,  a  charter  incorporating  the  town  with  city  privileges. 

'  In    1 749    the    dwelling  houfes    were   computed,    and 

foiiiici  to  be  2076  ;  in  1790,  they  amounted  to  5033. 
Tliey  are  in  general  hanilfomely  built  of  brick  ;  and 
contain  40,000  inhabitants,  compofed  of  almoll  all  na- 
tions and  religions.  Their  places  for  religious  wor- 
flilp  are  as  follow  :  The  Friends  or  Quakers  have  liv-c, 
the  Preftyterians  fix,  the  Epifcopalians  three,  the  Ger- 
man Lutherans  two,  the  German  Calvinills  one,  the 
Catholics  three,  the  Rwedifh  Lutherans  one,  the  Mo- 
ravians cne,  the  Piaptifts  one,  the  Univcrfal  Baptills 
one,  the  Mcthodifls  one,  the  Jews  one. 

The  other  public  birildings  in  the  city,  befidei!  the 
univerfity,  acndemlcs,  &c.  arc  the  following,  viz.  a 
ftatehoule  and  offices,  a  city  court-houie,  a  county 
court-houfe,  a  carpenter's  hall,  a  philofoplii.alfoiicty's 
liall,a  difpcnCary,  an  hofpital  and  olTices,  an  alms-honfc, 
c  houfe  of  correftion,  a  public  fadlory  of  linen,  cotton, 
and  woollen,  a  puijlic  obfervatory,  three  brick  market 
houfes,  a  fifli-market,  a  public  gaol. 

The  univerfity  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  during 
the  war.  Its  funds  were  partly  given  by  the  ftate,  and 
partly  tiiken  from  the  old  college  of  Philadelphia.  A 
medical  fchool,  which  was  founded  in  1765,  is  attach- 
ed to  the  univerfity  ;  and  has  profefTors  in  all  the 
branches  of  medicine,  who  prepare  the  ftudents  (whofe 
number  yearly  is  ^o  or  6d)  for  degrees  in  that  fcience. 
Befides  the  univerfity  and  medical  fchool,  there  is  the 
Proteftant  Epifcopal  academy,  a  very  flourilliing  inili- 
tution  ;  the  academy  for  young  ladies;  another  for 
the  Friends  or  Qiiakers,  and  one  for  the  Germans ; 
befides  five  free  fcliools. 

In  Marktt-ftreet,  betweeen  Front  and  Fourth  flreets, 
is  the  principal  market,  built  of  brick,  and  is  1500 
feet  in  length.  This  market,  in  rcfpeft  to  the  quan- 
tity, the  variety,  and  neatnefs  of  the  provifions,  is  not 
equalled  in  America,  and  perhaps  not  e.'{i;eedcd  in  the 
world. 

The  Philadelphians  are  not  fo  foetal,  nor  perhaps  fo 
hofpitable,  as  the  people  in  Bolton,  Charleflown,  and 
New  York.  Various  caufes  have  contributed  to  this 
dilTerence  ;  among  which  the  moft  operative  has  been 
the  prevalence  of  party-fpirit,  which  has  been  and  is 
carried  to  greater  lengths  in  this  city  than  in  any  other 
in  America  ;  yet  no  city  can  boaft  of  fo  many  ufeful 
improvements  in  manufaftures,  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
in  the  art  of  healing,  and  particularly  in  the  fcience  of 
humanity.  In  (hort,  whether  we  confider  the  conve- 
nient local  fituation,  the  fize,  the  beauty,  the  variety 
and  utility  of  the  improvements,  in  mechanics,  in  agri- 
culture, and  man'ifadures,  or  the  indullry,  the  enter- 
prife,  the  humanity,  and  the  abilities,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  merits  to  be  view- 
cd  as  the  capital  not  only  of  the  province,  but  of  the 
flourilhing  empire  of  United  America. 

Several  canals  ate  let  into  the  town,  which  add 
much  to  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  place.  Its 
quay  is  2co  feet  fquare,  to  which  fhips  of  400  or  500 
tons  may  come  up,  and  lay  their  broadlidcs  clofe  to  it; 
with  wet  and  dry  docks  for  building  and  repairing 
fliips,  befides  magazines,  warehoufes,  and  all  other 
conveniences  for  exporting  and  importing  merchan- 
dize. Scarce  any  thing  can  appear  more  beautiful 
than  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  which  for  feme 


miles  may  be  compared  to  a  fine  and  ilourilhing  gar-  I'kili 
den.  ll>' 

Though  all  our  readers  mufl  unqueflionahly  have  ' 
heard  of  the  malignant  fever  which  fo  lately  raged  in 
Philadelphia,  yet  as  fome  of  them  may  not  be  fo  well 
acquainted  with  particulars,  it  will  not,  we  trull,  be 
thought  improper  if  we  give  a  (liort  account  of  that 
dreadful  malady  in  tbi<i  place.  This  account  we  rtiall 
extiad  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  Matthew  Carey, 
which  had  run  through  no  lefs  than  three  editions  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  laft  year. 

Of  this  fcvtr,  then,  it  is  obferved,  that,  generally 
fpeaking,  the  mortality  was  not  fo  great  imong  women 
as  among  men,  but  that  corpulent,  high-fed,  and 
drunken  men,  common  proilitutes,  and  fuch  of  the 
poor  aa  hid  been  debilitated  through  the  want  of  fuf- 
ficient  nourilhment,  and  lived  in  dirty  and  confined  ha- 
bitations, became  an  cafy  prey  to  it ;  whilll  thofe  who 
refided  in  the  fuburbs,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  country 
air,  were  little  afiVded  by  it.  A  fingular  (aA  is,  th.it 
the  French  refiding  in  Philadelphia  were  in  a  remark- 
able degree  exempt  from  it;  a  ciicumllanee  which  can- 
not be  accounted  for.  The  report  which  prevailed 
here  of  the  Africans  having  wholly  efcapcd  the  dif- 
f  afe,  proves  to  be  not  altogether  true,  feveral  of  them 
having  been  fei/cd.  The  fever,  however,  was  found 
to  yield  more  readily  to  medicine  in  them  than  in  white 
perfons. 

We  find  the  following  accoiuit  of  the  nature  and 
fymptoms  of  the  difrafe,  as  dcfcribed  by  Dr  Currie,  in 
the  third  edition  of  the  pamphlet  already  mentioned. 
"  The  fymptoms  which  charaderifed  the  firil  llage  of 
the  fever  were,  in  the  greateft  number  of  cafes,  after 
a  chilly  fit  of  fome  duration,  a  quick  tcnfe  pulfe  ;  hot 
flcin ;  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs ;  flu:TieJ 
countenance  ;  inflamed  eye,  moill  tongue  ;  oppreflion 
and  fenfe  of  forenefs  at  the  flomach,  cfpecially  upon 
prctrure  ;  frequent  fick  qualms,  and  retchings  to  vo- 
mit, without  difcharging  any  thing,  except  the  con- 
tents lafl  taken  into  the  ftomach  ;  coflivenefs,  &c. 
And  when  llools  were  procured,  the  firft  generally 
fhowed  a  defeft  of  bile,  or  r.n  obftrudion  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  inteftines.  But  biilk  purgea  generally 
altered  this  appearance. 

"  Thtfe  fymptoms  generally  continued  with  more  or 
lefs  violence  from  one  to  three,  four,  or  even  five  days; 
and  then  gradually  abating,  left  the  patient  free  from 
every  complaint,  except  general  debility.  On  the  fe- 
brile fymptoms  fuddtnly  fubfiding,  thty  were  imme- 
diately fucceeded  by  a  yellow  tinge  in  the  opaque  cor- 
nea, or  whites  of  the  eyes ;  an  increafed  oppreflion  at 
the  praecordia,  a  conft.^nt  puking  of  every  thing  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  with  much  draining,  accompanied 
with  a  hoarfe  hollow  noife. 

"  If  thefe  fymptoms  were  not  foon  relieved,  a  vo- 
miting of  matter  refembling  coffee-grounds  in  colour 
and  confidence,  commonly  called  the  ilaci  vomit, 
fometimes  accompanied  with  or  fucceeded  by  hemor- 
rhagies  from  the  nofe,  fauces,  gums,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body;  a  yellowilh  purple  colour,  and  putrefcent  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  body,  hiccup,  agitations,  deep  and 
diftreffed  fighing,  comatofe  delirium,  and  finally  deaili, 
are  the  confequeRce.  When  the  difeafe  proved  fatal,  it 
was  generally  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  days. 

"  This   was  the   moll  ufual  progrefs  of  this  for- 
midable 
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•  midable  difeafe  through  its  feveral  (lages.  There  were, 
however,  very  confilerable  variations  in  the  fymptoms 
ae  well  a3  in  the  duration  of  its  different  ftages,  accoid- 
iotr  to  the  conilitution  and  temperament  of  the  patient, 
the  ftate  of  the  weather,  the  manner  of  treatment,  &c. 

"  In  fome  cafes,  li'^jns  of  putrefcency  appeared  at 
the  beginning  or  before  the  end  of  the  thirJ  day.  In 
thefe,  the  black  vomiting,  which  was  generally  a  mor- 
tal fymptom,  and  univerfal  yellownefs,  appeared  early, 
in  thefe  cafes,  alfo,  a  low  delirium,  and  great  prollra- 
tion  of  ftre-ngth,  were  conflant  fymptoms,  and  coma 
came  on  very  fpeedily. 

"  In  fome,  the  fymptoms  inclined  more  to  the  ner- 
vous than  the  inflammatory  type.  In  thefe,  the  jaun- 
dice colour  of  the  eye  and  flcin,  and  the  black  vomit- 
ing, were  more  rare.  But  in  the  majority  of  cafes, 
particularly  after  the  nights  became  fenfibly  cooler,  all 
the  fymptoms  indicated  violent  irritation  and  inflam- 
matoiy  diathcfis.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  (kin  was  always 
dry,  and  the  remiflions  very  obfcure. 

"  The  febrile  fymptoms,  however,  as  has  been  al- 
ready obferved,  either  gave  way  on  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  day,  and  then  the  patient  recovered  ;  or  they 
were  foon  after  fucceedcd  by  a  different  but  much  more 
dangerous  train  of  fymptoms,  by  debility,  low  pulfe, 
cold  fkin  (which  affumed  a  tawny  colour,  mixed  with 
purple),  black  vomiting,  hcracrrha^ies,  hiccup,  anxiety, 
rcftlcdncfs,  coma,  &c.  Many  who  furvived  the  eighth 
day,  though  apparently  out  of  danger,  died  fuddenly 
in  confequcnce  of  an  hemorrhagy." 

Purging  the  patient  with  calomel  and  jalap  appears 
to  have  proved  the  moft  fuccefsful  treatment  ;  and  the 
repeated  ufe  of  the  lancet  in  cafes  where  no  fymptoms 
ot  putridity  cxilted.  Dr  Grifnts,  who  had  been  fei/.ed 
with  the  difeafe,  "  was  bled  fevcn  times  in  (ive  days, 
and  afcribes  his  recovery  principally  to  that  operation." 
Dr  Maefe  alfo,  "  in  five  days,  loll  72  ounces  of  blood, 
by  which  he  was  recovered  when  at  the  loweft  ftage  of 
the  dilorder."  It  was  generally  remarked  that  an  ob- 
flinate  coftivenefs  took  place  at  the  commencement  of 
the  difeafe;  and  when  this  was  removed,  by  purgatives, 
within  the  firft  twelve  hours,  the  patient  feldom  failed 
to  do  well. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  lift  of  the  committee 
for  the  relief  of  the  fick,  of  which  our  author  was  a 
member :  alfo  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  the  in- 
liabitants  who  were  cut  off,  a  feries  of  meteorological 
tables,  and  a  general  account  of  burials  during  the  pre- 
valence of  this  fatal  complaint.     From  the  latter  we 
extraift  the  following  account : 
*'  Auguft 
•'  September 
"  October 
"  November 
"  Jews,  returned  in  grofa 
"  Baptifts,  do. 

"  Mcthodifts,  do. 

"  Free  Quakers,       do. 
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It  is  not  dif!ic\iU  to  conceive  the   general  diftrefs 

♦  hich  fuch  an  evil  mull  have  occalioned  to  perfons  of 

tvcry  rank  and  dcfcription.   Some  of  the  moll  (Iriking 

iiillances  our  author  has  iclattdiu  very  a£'e;:ing  terms  j 


but  no  piSure  of  human  calamity  perhaps  ever  ex- 
ceeded the  following  :  "  A  fervant  girl  belonging  to 
a  family  in  this  city,  in  which  the  fever  had  prevailed, 
was  apprehenfive  of  danger,  and  refolved  to  remove  to 
■  relation's  houfe  in  the  country.  She  was,  however, 
taken  fick  on  the  road,  and  returned  to  town,  where 
(he  could  find  no  perfon  to  receive  her.  One  of  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  provided  a  cart,  and  took  her 
to  the  alms-houfe,  into  which  (he  was  refufed  admit- 
tance. She  was  brought  buck,  and  the  guardian  of- 
fered five  dollars  to  procure  her  a  fingle  night's  lodge- 
ing,  but  in  vain.  And  in  fine,  after  every  effort  made 
to  provide  her  (helter,  (he  abfolutely  expired  in  the 
cart." 

We  cannot  difmifs  the  prefent  article,  though  it 
has  already  extended  to  a  iufficient  length,  without 
giving  our  readers  an  account  of  a  very  extraordinary 
people  who  live  within  50  miles  of  Philadelphia  ;  where 
there  is  a  little  town  or  colony,  particularly  remark- 
able on  account  of  its  origin  and  the  manners  of  the 
people  by  whom  it  is  inhabited.  It  was  founded  by  a 
German,  who,  weary  of  the  world,  returned  into  the 
country  that  he  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  give 
himfelf  up  to  contemplation.  Curiofity  brought  fc- 
veral  of  his  countrymen  to  vifit  kis  retreat ;  and  by 
degrees  his  pious,  fimple,  and  peaceable  manners,  in- 
duced them  to  fettle  near  him;  when  they  all  formed  a 
little  colony,  which  they  called  Euphrates,  in  allufion 
ta  the  Hebrews,  who  ufed  to  fing  pfalms  on  the  bor- 
ders of  that  river. 

This  little  town  forms  a  triangle,  the  outfides  of 
which  are  bordered  with  mulberry  and  apple-trees 
planted  with  great  regularity  ;  and  its  inhabitants,  we 
know  not  for  what  reafon,  are  called  DumfLrs.  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  very  large  orchard,  and 
between  the  orchard  and  thofe  ranges  of  trees  are 
houfes  built  of  wood,  three  (lories  high,  where  every 
Dumpier  is  left  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  his  meditation 
without  iiflurbance.  Thefe  contemplative  men  do  not 
amount  to  above  500  ;  and  the  extent  of  their  terri- 
tory is  about  250  acres,  bounded  by  a  river,  a  piece 
of  (lagnatcd  water,  and  a  mountain  covered  with 
trees. 

The  men  and  women  live  in  fcparate  quarters  of  the 
town,  and  n,ever  fee  each  other  but  at  phces  of  wor- 
(hip  ;  for  among  the  Dumplers  there  are  no  affem- 
blies  .of  any  kind  but  for  public  bufintfa.  Their  lives 
are  fpcnt  in  labour,  prayer,  and  (leep.  Twice  every 
day  and  night  they  are  called  forth  from  their  cells 
to  attend  divine  fervice.  Like  the  Mcthodifts  and 
Quakers,  every  individual  among  them  has  the  right 
of  preaching  when  he  thinks  himfelf  infpir..'d.  The 
favourite  fubjec^s  on  which  they  dikourf*  in  their  af- 
fembiies,  are  humility,  temperance,  ohallity,  and  the 
other  Chriftian  virtues.  They  never  violate  that  day 
of  rcpofe  which  all  orders  of  men,  whether  idle  or  lu- 
xurious, ipuch  delight  in.  They  admit  a  htU  and  a 
paradife  ;  but  rcjeA  the  eternity  of  future  punifhments. 
They  abhor  the  dodlrinc  of  original  fin  as  aN  impious 
blafphemy  ;  and,  in  general,  every  tenet  that  is  fevere 
to  men  appears  to  them  injurious  to  the  Divinity. 
As  they  do  not  allow  merit  to  any  but  voluntary 
works,  they  adminitler  baptifm  onlv  to  the  adult  ;  at 
the  laBie  time,  they  think  baptifm  (o  eflenti.lly  nccef- 
faj7  to  lalvauoii,  that  ihcy  imagine  the  ibuU  of  Chri- 
3  M  2  llians 
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PWadel-  ftlans  in  another  world   are  employed  in  converting     towns      Tie   Emperor   Maniul,   in  1175,  retired  for  rh;!;>(l-i- 
_  '  _  '     ,  'fiofe  who  have  not  died  under  the  law  of  the  Gofpel.     proieClion  Irom  the   I  urks  to  tliie  place.     In  1  jco  it      P'^'-"- 


afpi 
In   this   ridiculous  opinion  wc  have  known  Chrillians 
ot  other  denominations,  and  who  boafted  a  higher  au- 
tiquily,  that  apreed  with  them. 

Still  morcdilinccrcftt-d  tl)an  the  Quakers,  they  ntver 
enter  into  any  law  fuit.  One  may  cheat,  rob,  and 
abiifc  tlicm,  without  being  cxpofcd  to  any  retaliation, 
or  even  to  any  complaint  from  them.  On  them  reli- 
gion has  the  fane  efreft  that  philofophy  had  upon  the- 
Stoics:  it  makes  thtm  mfcnlible  to  every  kind  of  in- 
fult 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  their  drefs.  In  winter 
It  is  a  lon^  white  gown,  from  which  there  bangs  a 
hooJ,  which  fcrviB  inrtead  of  a  hat,  a  coarfe  fliirt, 
thick  fhots,  and  very  wide  lirecches.  The  women  are 
drcfled  very  much  like  the  men,  except  that  thiy 
have  no  biceches.  Their  common  food  conlifts  whol- 
ly of  vegetables;  not  bccaufe  it  is  unlawful  to  cat  any 
other,  but  bec.-.ufc  that  kind  of  nLHirciice  is  looked 
upon  as  more  conformable  to  the  fpirit  ot  Chrillianity, 
which  ha^  an  avcrfion  from  blood. 

Each  individual  follows  with  cheerfulnefs  the  branch 
of  bufmtf*  allotted  him  ;  and  the  produce  of  all  their 
labours  is  depofited  in  a  common  (loik,  for  the  ufe  of  ■ 
the  whole.  This  union  of  indullry  has  not  only  clla- 
blifhed  ajriculture,  manufactures,  and  all  the  arts  ne- 
celTary  for  the  fupporl  of  this  little  fociety,  hut  hath 
alfo  fupplied,  for  the  purpofcs  of  cxchanpe,  fuperflui- 
ties  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  it»  population. 

ThoHgh  the  two  fe.xes  live  fepnrate  at  Euphrates, 
the  Dumplcrs  do  not  on  that  account  foolifhiy  re- 
nounce matrimony  ;  but  thofe  who  find  themfclves 
difpoffd  to  it,  IcHve  the  tovvn,  and  form  an  cftablifh- 
nient  in  the  country,  which  is  fupported  at  the  pub- 
lic expeuce.  They  repay  this  by  the  protiuce  of  their 
labours,  which  i«  all  thrown  into  the  public  trcafury; 
and  their  children  arefcnt  to  be  educated  in. Euphra- 
tes, which  they  confider  as  their  mother-ceuntry. — 
Without  this  wife  privilege,  the  Dumplers  would  be 
no  better  than  monks;  and  in  procirfs  of  time  they 
would  become  either  favages  or  libertines.  They 
arc  at  prelent  an  innocent,  though  per!  aps  deluded, 
race. 

Philadelphia,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey  in  .\- 
fia,  in  Natolia.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Tmolus,  by  the  river  Cogamus,  from  whence  there  is 
an  exceeding  fine  view  over  an  extenfive  plain.  This 
place  was  found<;d  by  Attalus  Philadelphws,  brother  ■ 
of  Eumenes. 

It  was  very  liable  to  earthquakes,  which,  perhapj, 
arofe  from  its  vicinity  to  the  region  called  Catukekan- 
tnene.  So  foere  were  thofe  earthquakes,  that  even 
the  city  walls  were  not  fecure ;  and  fo  frequent  were 
they,  that  thcfe  experienced  daily  concuflions.  The 
inhabitants,  therefore,  who  were  not  numerous,  lived 
in  perpetual  apprehenfion,  and  their  conttant  employ- 
ment was  in  repairs.  In  faCi,  fo  great  were  their 
fears,  that  their  chief  refidcnce  was  in  the  country,  the 
foil  of  which  was  very  fertile.  Such  is  Strabo's  ac- 
count of  this  place.  In  the  year  1097,  it  was  taken 
by  afTault  tiy  John  Ducas  the  Greek  general.  It  was 
without  difficulty  reduced  alio  in  the  year  i  io6,  un- 
der the  fame  emperor.  The  Turks  marched  from  the 
Eaft  with  a  dclign  to  plunder  it  sud  the  maritime 


proiedioii  Irom  the   I  urks  to  tliis  place.      In  ijco  it 

fell  by  lot  to  Karrman.      In  1306  it  was  beficged  by  ^ *" 

Alifarns,  and  conCcerably  h-irafled  ;  hut  wss  not  ta- 
ken. In  I  J91,  this  place  alone  refuled  to  a  Imit  13a- 
JB/tt;  but  it  was  at  length  forced  to  capitulate  for 
want  of  provifions.  It  has  bet  n  matter  of  fur;;rife  thai' 
this  town  was  not  totally  a!  andoned  ;  and  yet  it  has 
furvived  many  cities  lift  liobL  to  inLonveniences,  and 
it  Hill  ail  extenfive  place,  tho'  in  its  appearance  it  is  poor 
and  mcv.n.  Some  remnants  of  its  w;ills  are  itill  Hand- 
ing, btit  with  large  gaps.  'I'he  materlakof  tlie  wallare 
fmall  ftones  lircngly  cemented.  It  is  thick,  lofty,  and 
has  round  towero.  Near  this  place,  between  ihe 
mountains,  there  is  a  fj^iing  of  a  purgative  quality  ;  it 
is  much  edecmed,  and  maiiy  people  refort  to  it  in  the 
hi  t  months.  It  taiics  Ike  ink,  is  clear,  but  tinges 
the  earth  with  the  colour  of  oclirc.  The  famous  will 
which  credulity  has  afic  ted  to  be  made  ot  human 
bones,  Hands  beyond  this  and  beyond  the  town.  Sec 
the  next  article. 

When  Dr  Chan  'ler  was  there,  he  tells  us,  "  '\\\tr,av,h 
bilhop  of  Philadelphia  was  abfciit;  but  the  pioto  papas ''"<-'• 
or  chief-priell,  his  lubllilute,  whom  we  went  to  vilit, 
received  us  at  bis  palace,  a  title  given  to  a  very  indif- 
ferent houfe  or  latlicr  a  cottage  of  clay.  We  found 
him  ignorant  Of  the  Greek  tongue,  aitd  were  forced 
to  difcourfe  »itliliim  by  an  interpreter  in  the  1  ur- 
ki{h  language.  He  had  no  idea  that  Philadelphia  ex- . 
ilted  before  Chriltianity,  but  tolj".  us  it  had  become  a 
city  in  confequence  of  the  many  religious  foundations. 
The  Bumbcr  ot  churches  he  reckoned  at  24,  mcJlly  in 
ruins,  and  mere  malFcs  of  wall  decorated  with  painted 
fuints.  Only  fix  are  in  a  better  condition,  and  have 
their  prielis-  The  epiltopal  church  is  large,  and  or- 
namented with  gilding,  carving,  and  hely  portraits. 
The  Greeks  are  about  300  lamilics,  and  live  in  a 
fiiendly  intercourle  with  the  Turks,  of  whom  they 
fpeak  well.  We  were  affured  that  the  clergy  and 
Lity  in  general  knew  as  little  of  Greek  as  the  proto- 
papas;  and  yet  the  liturgies  and  ofli-es  of  the  church 
ari-  read  as  elfewhere,  and  have  undergone  no  altera- 
tion on  that  account. 

"  The  Philadelphiarls  are  a  civil  people.  One  of 
the  Greeks  fent  ui  a  (mall  earthen  vcllel  full  of  choice 
wine.  Some  families  beneath  the  trees,  by  a  rill  of 
water,  isvited  us  to  alight,  and  partake  of  their  re- 
frtlhments.  They  faluted  us  when  we  met  ;  and  the 
aga  or  governor,  on  hearing  that  vvc  were  Franks,  bade 
us  welcome  by  a  mcflenger. 

"  Philadelphia  pofllirmg  waters  excellent  in  dying, 
and  being  fituated  on  one  of  the  moll  capital  roai'.s  to 
Smyrna,  is  much  Irequented,  efpecially  by  Armenian 
merchants.  The  Greeks  ifill  call  tins  place  by  iti 
ancient  name,  but  the  Turks  call  it  Allabijur.  The 
Buniber  of  inhabitants  arc  about  7000  or  8oo3  ;  of 
whom  2C00  are  fuppofed  to  be  Chrillians.  It  is 
about  40  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Smyrna.  E.  Long.  28. 
15.  N.  Lat.  38. -28. 

PHiLADtLriiiA-Stones,  a  name  which  fome  authors 
have  given  to  what  is  othei  wife  called  Chrijlian  bones^ 
fojnd  in  the  walls  of  that  city.  It  is  a  vulgar  error 
that  thefe  walls  are  built  of  bones ;  and  the  tradition 
of  the  country  is,  that  when  the  Turks  took  the  place, 
they  fortitiei  it  for  themfclves,  aad  built  iheii  walla. 
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FhlWcl-  of  t!ie  bones  of  ibe  Chrftlans  whom   they  had  killed 
phii,      thire.      Dr  ~nnyih,   in  or.e   of  his  tpcftlcf,   mentions 


!         phU8. 


this  w;;il  as  snf  infhnce  of  Tiiik'ih  barbarity.  I'hisiJle 
.  opinion  !  as  gained  creH.it  irier^ly  from  a  loofe  and 
porous  flone  of  the'fpariy  kind,  foiin  '  in  ?.n  old  ;'qiie- 
«;u(?),  wiiic-h  is  ftill  in  l!"f  Wall.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut 
I  roui'lu  home  f>lecfs  of  thele  Hones,  which  even  he 
fupptifed  to  havp  been  ho;  ci,  but  they  proved  on  ex- 
airinuion  to  be  v.irioiis  I  odies,  --hicfly  vegetable,  in- 
cnil^eil  over  and  prtftfved  in  s  fpar  oi  the  nature  of 
that  whicli  fornns  incrullaliwis  in  Knarefborough 
fprinif,  '.n  !  otiicr  phces  with  u.i.  Thcie  bodies  are 
o!ten  ceirentcd  together  in  confiderahle  numbers  by 
thib  matter,  and  the  r  true  (hape  l.itt.  in  the  congeries, 
till  a  diligent  and  judicious  eye  traifsthem  regularly. 

FiiuAnmpHiAN-  ocicty,  in  ecc!efinfti>  al  hillory,  an' 
oVfcure  and  inconfidcrable  focicty  of  myftijs.  They 
w'.re  formed  about  tlie  end  of  the  lalt  rer.tury  by  an 
En-^lilh  female  fanatic,  whofe  name  was  'Jai,e  Leadtf^.- 
Tins  woman,  fcdilce!  by  her  vifions,  prcdiftions,  and 
doitrincs,  feveral  difclples,  among  whom  were  perlons 
of  iearn-ng.  She  1  clicvcd  that  all  diflenliona  aiming 
ChriltMn«  would  ceafe,  an  !  the  kingdom  of  the  Re- 
deemer become  a  fcene  of  charity  and  felicity,  if  Chri- 
itians,  difre.arding  the  forms  of  dudliine  crdiLipline 
ot  their  feveral  communions!,  would  all  join  in  commit- 
ting their  fouls  to  the  care  of  the  interual  guide,  to  be 
init rutted,  governed,  and  fonncd,  by  his  divine  im- 
pulfc  and  fuggellions.  But  fhe  went  farther  than  this : 
(he  even  pretended  a  divine  commifiion  to  proclaim 
the  approach  ot  this  gl<<rio  :s  coma;union  of  f  liiits  ; 
and  was  convincerl  that  the  fociety  ellabliflied  by  her- 
felf  was  the  tiue  king^iom  of  Chrill.  One  of  her 
leading  doftrincs  was,  thiit  of  the  linnl  relloration  of 
ail  intelligent  beings  to  perfeAion  Snd  h.ippincfs. 

PHILADELPHUS,  in  antiquity,  was  a  title  or 
forname  borni  by  feveral  ancient  kind's  ;  formed  from 
the  Greek  T-@r,  '«  friend,  lover,"  and  aji^.mj-^  "  bro- 
ther ;"  q.  d.  one  who  loves  his  brother  or  brethren. 
See  Ptolemy  and  Egypt. 

Philadelphus,  thu  Pipe-tree,  or  ./J/ofiorffwj-f  ; 
a  genus  ot  the  mor.o^ynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
icofandria  clafs  of  plants. 

Speite:  I.  The  coronarius,  white  fyringe,  or  mock- 
orange,  has  been  lo'ig  cultivated  in  itie  gardens  ot  this 
counliy  as  a  flowering  fhrub  ;  it  is  not  xvcll  known  in 
what  country  it  '\%  to  be  found  native.  It  lifts  fevcn 
or  eight  feet  hi.'h  ;  fending  up  ti  great  number  of 
llender  lllks  from  the  root.  Thefe  have  a  grey  baik, 
branch  out  from  their  fulei,  and  are  garnilhcd  w;th 
oval  fpeat  (haped  leaves.  Thefe  lad  have  deep  inden- 
tures on  their  edges ;  their  upper  furface  being  of  a 
deep  green,  but  the  under  fuiface  pale,  with  the  tafte 
of  a  Irefh  cucumber.  The  flowers  arc  white,  and 
co.-ne  out  from  the  fides  and  at  the  endj  of  the 
branches  in  loofe  bunches,  e'eh  ftanding  on  a  ditfncl 
foot-dalk  :  they  have  four  oval  petals,  which  f[irr;;d 
open,  with  a  great  number  of  Itamina  within,  fur- 
roiinjing  the  ftyle. 

This  (hrub  by  its  flowers  makes  a  fine  figure  in  May 
and  Ji:ne  ;  for  tbey  are  produced  in  cluiters  both  ac 
the  end  an  1  from  the  fides  of  the  br. inches.  They 
arc  of  a  fine  white  colour,  and  exceedingly  fragrant. 
The  petals  of  which  each  is  compofed  aic  large,  and 
fpre^d  open  like  iLofe  of  ibc  ora.ngc  ;  and  then  focin- 


ing  'ranches,  which  (land  each  on  its  own-fepirace  (liort  Plula-iel- 
footl'a.k,  and  !  emg  produced  in   plenty   all  over  the      t''"* 
(lirub,  i.oih  at  once  tealt  the  eye  and   the  fmell  :   The  "^~''~~' 
eye,  by  the  pleafing  appearance  it  w  II  then  have  ;  the 
fmell,  as  the  air  at  fome  diUanee  will  be   replete  v.iih 
the  o  lorifcrous  particles  conilanJ)  emitted  from  thofc 
fragrint  flowers.      '1  hrfc   flowers.   However,   are  very 
improper  lor  ehirr.i  tys,  wattr-gLfTes,  &c.  in  rooms  ; 
for  'n  tl.ofc  pbces  t!ieir  fctnl  will  1  e  too  ftrong  ;  and 
fof  the  ladies  in  particular,  often  too  powerful. 

The  Oou!  le-liowering  lyriiiga,  is  a  lowv  riety  of 
this  ipecies,  ftldrm  riling  to  more  than  a  yard  h.gh. 
The  defcription  of  the  other  belongs  to  this  fort,  ex- 
cept that  the  leaves  and  blanches  are  prcportionally 
Imaller  and  more  numerous,  tnd  tte  bark  of  the  ihoota 
of  a  lighter  brown.  It  is  called  the  DouLU Jlt,zu<:rmg 
fyr'mga,  becaufe  it  fometimes  produtcs  &  flowtr  or  two 
with  three  or  four  rows  oi  petals  i  whereas,  in  gene- 
ral,  the  flowers,  which  are  vei7  few,  and  icldom  pro. 
dured,  arc  fingle.  They  are  much  fmallcr  than  thofc 
of  the  others  and  you  will  not  fee  a  flower  of  aiiv 
kind  on  this  fiirub  oftcner  pcrhsps  than  once  in  five 
years.  It  is  hardly  worth  propagating  on  this  ac- 
count ;  fo  that  a  lew  plants  only  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  a  collctlion,  to  be  ready  for  obleivation. 

'I  he  dwiff  fyringa  is  Hill  of  lower  growth  than  the 
other,  feldoin  arifing  to  more  than  two  feet  in  height. 
The  defcription  of  the  firft  fort  Itui  agrees  with  this  ;  . 
only  that  the  branches  and  leaves  arc  Hill  proportion- 
ally fmaller  and  more  numerous,  and  the  bark  is  Hill  of 
a  lighter  brown.     It  never  produces  flowers. 

2  The  nanus,  with  oval  leaves  fomewhat  indented, 
and  double  flowers,  fcldom  riles  v.bove  three  feet  hi^li; 
the  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches,  and  have  a  double  or  treble  row  of  petals  ot 
the  fame  fi/o  and  form  as  well  as  the  fame  fcent  with 
the  former  ;  but  this  fort  flowers  very  rarely,  fo  is  but 
little  efteemed. 

3.  The  inodorus,  with  entire  leaves,  is  a  native 
of  Carolina,  and  as  ytt  but  little  known  in  Eu- 
rope. It  rifes  with  3  (hrubby  ll.ilk  of  about  16 
ftct  in  height,  fending  out  llender  tranihts  from  the 
fides  oppoiite,  garnished  with  fmooth  leaves  (harped 
like  thole  of  the  pear-tree,  and  (landing  on  pretty  Ion? 
foot-llalks.  The  (lowers  arc  produced  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches  ;  and  are  large,  white,  fpreading  open, 
with  a  great  number  of  (hort  llaisina  with  yellow  (um- 
mits.  1  hi«  is  galled  the  Carolina  fjrln^a,  is  the  tallelt 
grower  by  tar  of  any  fort  of  the  Ijrin^a,  and  make* 
the  gr.indetl  (how  wncu  in  blow  ;  though  the  flawers 
are  tieftitutc  ot  fmell. 

The  propagation  of  all  the  forts  i«  very  cafy  :  They 
are  increaleJ  ty  layer.*,  cuttings,  or  fuckers.  I.  The 
molt  ctitain  method  is  by  layers  ;  tor  the  young  iwiga 
being  laid  in  the  earth  in  the  winter,  will  be  guod- 
rootcil  plants  by  the  autumn  following.  2.  1  hcfc 
plants  may  be  increafed  by  cuttings,  which  being 
planted  in  OdoLcr,  in  a  l1i?.dy  moift  border,  many  of 
them  will  grow  ;  though  it  will  be  proper  to  let  tliofe  • 
of  the  C--rolina  fort  remain  until  fpring,  and  then  to 
plant  them  in  pots,  and  help  them  by  a  little  heat  in 
the  Led.  By  this  iifTiflsnce,  hardly  one  cutting  will 
fa'l.  3.  They  may  be  alfo  incicalcd  by  fuckers;  for 
ail  the  forts  throw  out  fuckers,  tltough  the  Carolini- 
fyringu  the  Icall  of  any.     Thue  will  all  llrike  root,  , 
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^\  be  fit  for  the  nurfery  jTionnil  :  my,  the  double- 
flowering  am]  the  dwarf  forts  are  aUvaya  ircrcafed  this 
way  ;  for  theft  plants  having  flood  five  or  fix  yeare, 
riay  be  taken  up  and  divided  into  feveral  fcoree.  All 
the  plants,  however,  whether  raifed  from  layer»,  cut- 
tings, or  fuckers,  fhould  be  planted  in  the  nurfcry- 
i;round  to  get  ftrength,  before  they  are  fet  out  for 
good.  They  fhotild  be  planted  a  foot  afunder,  and 
the  diftance  in  iht  rows  (hoiild  be  two  feet.  After 
this,  they  will  require  no  other  care  than  hoeing  the 
weifds,  until  they  have  flood  about  two  years,  which 
wrfl-  be  long  enough  for  them  to  ftand  there. 

F  HI  J.jTN  I,  were  two  brothers,  citi/.ensof  Carthage, 
vho  facrificed  their  lives  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
At  the  time  when  the  Carthaginians  ruled  over  the 
greateft  part  of  Africa,  the  Cyren'ans  were  alfo  a 
great  and  wealthy  people.  The  country  in  the  middle 
betwixt  them  was  all  fandy,  and  of  an  uniform  ap- 
pearance. There  was  neither  river  nor  mountain  to 
diftingiiifli  their  limits;  a  circumftance  which  engaged 
them  in  a  terrible  and  tedious  war  with  one  another. 
After  their  armies  and  fleets  had  been  often  routed 
and  put  to  flight  on  both  fides,  and  they  had  weakened 
one  another  pretty  much  ;  and  fearing  left,  by  and  by, 
fome  third  people  fliould  fall  upon  the  conquered  and 
conquerors  together,  equally  weakened,  upon  a  cefla- 
tion  of  arms  thty  made  an  agreement,  "  that  upon  a 
day  appointed  deputies  fliould  fet  out  from  their  re- 
fpeiftive  homes,  and  the  place  where  thi-y  met  one 
another  fliould  he  accounted  the  common  boundary  of 
boih  nations."  Accordingly,  the  two  brothers  called 
I'hiheni,  fent  from  Carthage,  made  all  difpatch  to  per- 
form their  journey.  The  CyrenianS  proceeded  more 
flowly.  Thcfe  laft,  perceiving  thcmfclvcs  a  little  be- 
hind, and  turning  apprehenflve  of  punirtiinent  at  home 
for  mifmanaging  the  afl^air,  charged  the  Carthaginians 
with  fetting  out  before  the  time ;  ni,-\de  a  mighty 
buftle  upon  it  ;  and,  in  fliort,  would  rather  choofe  any 
thing  than  go  away  outdone.  But  whereas  the  Car- 
thaginians defired  any  other  terms,  provided  only  they 
were  fair,  the  Greeks  made  this  propofal  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, "  either  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  place 
which  they  claimed  as  the  boundary  to  their  nation, 
or  that  they  would  advance  forward  to  what  place 
they  inclined  upon  the  feme  condition."  The  Philani 
accepting  the  ofler,  made  a  facrifice  of  themfclves  and 
their  lives  to  their  country,  and  fo  were  buried  alive. 
The  Carthaginians  dedicated  altars  in  that  place  to  the 
memory  of  the  two  brothers.  Thefc  altars,  called 
.///■«  Philaiiotum,  ferved  as  a  boundary  to  the  empire 
of  the  Carthaginisns,  which  extended  from  this  monu- 
ment to  Hercules's  Pillars,  which  is  about  2000  miles, 
or,  according  to  the  accurate  obfervations  of  the  mo- 
derns, only  1420  geographical  miles.  It  is  Salliift 
who  gives  this  account  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Jugurthtne 
war. 

PHILANTHROPY  is  compounded  of  t«o  Greek 
words  which  fignify  the  love  of  mankind.  It  is  there- 
fore of  nearly  the  fame  import  with  benevolence  (a);  and 


diff^ers  from  fr'tenijh'tp,  as  this  latter  affeftion  fubfifls 
only  betvvfen  a  few  individuals,  whillt  philanthropy 
comprehends  the  whole  fpecics. 

Whether  man  has  an  inflinC\ive  propenfity  to  love 
his  fpecies,  which  makes  him  incapable  of  happinefi 
but  in  the  midft  of  foclety,  and  impels  him  to  do  all 
the  good  that  he  can  to  others,  feeling  their  felicity 
an  addition  to  his  own,  is  a  queflion  that  has  btea 
warmly  debated  among  philofopher^  ever  fince  meta- 
phyfics  was  ftudied  as  a  fcience.  With  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  we  fliall  not,  in  this  detached  article, 
trouble  our  leaders  ;  but  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
pafs  without  notice  the  different  theories  which  on  fo 
interefting  a  fubjedl  have  divided  the  moderns. 

Hobbcs,  who  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that 
right  refults  from  power,  and  that  in  fociety  there  is 
no  other  ftandard  of  jullice  than  the  law  of  the  land, 
or  the  will  of  the  fuprenie  magiftrate,  built  his  opi- 
nions upon  a  theory  of  human  nature  in  which  phi- 
lanthropy has  no  place.  According  to  him,  mankind, 
in  the  original  ftaie  of  nature,  were  wholly  fflfjh. 
Each  endeavoured  to  feize,  by  fraud  or  force,  what- 
ever he  thought  would  contribute  to  his  comfort ;  and 
as  all  had  nearly  the  fame  wants,  the  inevitable  coiife- 
queuce  of  this  fclfiflinefs  was  univerfal  war.  We  are 
taught  indee»l  by  the  fame  philofophcr,  that,  in  a  feries 
of  ages,  mankind  difcovered  the  miferies  of  this  ftate  of 
nature  ;  and  therefore,  upon  the  fame  bafis  of  univer- 
f.il  felfilhnefs,  formed  focictics,  over  which  they  placed 
fupreme  governors  for  the  purpofe  of  protecting  the 
weak  againft  the  violence  of  the  ftrong.  He  does  not, 
however,  explain  how  men,  whole  angry  and  felfiflj 
paffions  were  thus  excited  to  tlie  utmuH  againll  each 
other,  could  enter  upon  this  friendly  treaty  ;  or,  fup- 
pofing  it  formed,  how  the  ignorant  multitude  were 
induced  to  pay  obedience  to  the  more  enlightened  few. 
Clogged  with  this  and  other  infurmountable  difficulties, 
his  philofophy  of  human  nature  foon  fell  into  merited 
contempt  ;  but  about  the  origin  of  philanthropy  thofe 
who  united  in  oppofiiion  to  him  ftill  thought  very  dif- 
ferently from  one  another. 

The  elegant  Shaflejhury,  who  had  imbibed  much  of 
the  fpirit  of  Pinto,  endeavoured,  like  his  mailer,  to 
deduce  all  the  duties  of  man,  and  almoll  all  his  aftions, 
from  a  number  of  internal  feelings  or  inftinfts  which 
he  fuppofed  to  be  interwoven  with  his  conftitution  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  God.  This  fyftem  appeared 
fo  honourable  to  human  nature,  and  at  the  fame  time 
was  fo  eauly  comprehended,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
foon  n.any  followers,  and  may  indeed  be  copfidcred  as 
the  founder  of  a  fchool  which  has  produced  philofo- 
phers  whofe  works  do  honour  to  the  age  and  country 
in  which  they  flouriflied.  Among  thefe  we  mutt 
reckon  Bijliop  Butler,  Hulchifon,  Lord  Karnes,  Dr  Beattie, 
and  perhaps  Dr  RciJ. 

According  to  the  fyftem  of  thefe  writers,  the  whole 
duty  of  mr.n  refults  from  an  intuitive  principle,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  the  moral  fcnfe  ; 
and  with  this  fenfe  they  conceive  philanthropy  to  be 

infeparably 
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(4)  We  fay  nearly  of  the  fame  import ;  becaufc  lenevolence  extends  to  every  being  that  has  life  and  fenfe, 
and  IS  of  courfe  lufceplible  of  pain  and  pkafure ;  whereas  phijanthropy  cannot  comprehend  more  than  the 
human  race.  6 
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I'nfeparably  united,  or  rather  perhaps  to  make  an  cfTtn- 
tial  part  of  it.  (See  Moral  Philosophy.)  If  thia 
theor)'  be  carried  to  its  \itmoft  extent,  as  it  has  been 
by  fome  of  its  patrons,  it  feems  to  follow,  that  peace 
and  harmony  fhouid  rei){n  among  favagts ;  and  that 
a  man  who  had  from  !ms  infancy  grown  up  in  fulitude, 
would  be  delighted  with  the  firft  fight  of  a  fellow, 
creature,  and  run  to  him  with  eagcrntfs  as  to  a  new 
fource  of  enjoyment.  This  conclufion,  however,  is 
contrary  to  acknowledt^ed  fads.  Savages  are  generally 
divided  into  fmall  tribes  or  hordes ;  and  though  tbe 
attachment  of  individuals  to  their  own  tribe  appeara 
indeed  to  be  abundantly  ftron^,  the  tribes  themftlvea 
are  frequently  at  war,  and  entertain  a  conllant  jealoufy 
of  each  other.  Savages,  too,  are  almoft  univerfally 
afraid  of  Urangera ;  and  the  few  folitary  individuals, 
who  have  been  caught  in  parts  where  they  had  run 
wild  from  their  infancy,  intfcad  of  being  delighted 
with  the  appearance  of  fcll0w-men,  have  either  fled 
from  them  with  their  utmoft  fpeed,  or  been  fixed  to 
the  fpot  in  terror  and  aftonilhment.  Thefe  are  no  in- 
dications of  that  inllinftive  philanthropy  for  which 
fome  wiiters  fo  ftrcnnoully  plead.  They  have  indeed 
induced  others  to  deny,  that  in  human  nature  there  is 
any  inftinftivc  principles  at  all ;   and  to  endeavour  to 
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friendly  to  moral.',  no  man  who  iinderftands  it  wifl 
prefume  to  affirm.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  more  ( 
confillent  with  the  neceffity  of  a  revelation  from  God 
than  that  of  Shaftefbury,  which  has  fo-many  foUoyers: 
but  notwith  Ir.nJIng  thia,  we  cannot  help  thinkiii;^ 
that  the  exceiltnt  author  has  carried  his  antipathy  to 
inftinfts  by  much  too  fir  (fee  Instinct),  and  that 
the  truth  lies  in  the  miJeik  between  him  and  his  op- 
ponents. 

Without  fome  inftinfls  to  influence  before  the  d^wn 
of  reafon,  it  is  not  ealy  to  be  conceived  how  children 
could  be  induced  to  that  exercifc  which  is  abfolutely 
nt-cellary  to  life  and  health  ;  nor  does  it  appear  with 
fufiicient  evidence  that  the  human  race  are  deferted  by 
every  inflincf  as  foon  as  tlieir  rational  powers  are 
evolved.  It  feems  to  be  a  matter  of  fail  which  cannot 
be  controverted,  that  women  have  an  inllinftive  at- 
tachment to  their  new-born  infants  ;  but  that  thefe, 
»h:n  they  become  capable  of  dillinguifliing  objectj, 
are  inJ/inSivf/y  attached  to  their  parents,  their  brothers, 
and  tillers,  is  a  pofition  which,  though  it  may  be  true, 
feems  incapable  of  proof.  That  they  foon  appear  to 
be  fo  attached,  is  a  fait  which  we  believe  no  man  will 
deny  :  but  the  attachment  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  afl^ociating  principle  operating  upon  that  defire  of 
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account  for  our  feveral  propenCties  by  the  influence  of     happinefs  which  is  neceffarily  (oimed  as  foon  as  hap 


education  producing  early  and  deep-rooted  habits. 

At  the  head  of  this  fchool  Hood  Locke  and  Hartley. 
The  former,  employing  himfcif  almoll  wholly  on  the 
intclleclual  powers  of  man,  and  combatini;  the  abfurd, 
thou.;h  then  generally  received,  belief,  that  there  are 
in   the   human  mind   innate   principles  of  fpeculative 


piifefs  is  experienced,  (oee  Passion.)  An  infant 
becomes  earlier  attached  to  its  nurfe  than  to  any  other 
perfon  ;  becaufe,  feeling  wants  which  rtie  fupplies,  the 
idea  of  enjoyment  becomes  foon  allociated  in  ita  mind 
with  the  perception  of  the  woman.  If  this  womaa 
be  its  mother,  a  hally  obferver  immediately  attributes 


truth,  has  touched  but  incidentally  on  our  principles  this  attachment  to  inllinift  directing  the  infant  to  love 

of  action.     It  feems,  however,  to  be  evident,  that  he  its  parent ;  but  that  inltinct  has  here  no  place,  is  evi- 

did  not  confider  any  one  of  thefe  principles  as  innate  ;  dent  from  the  well-known  fads,  that  a  child  is  as  fond 

and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  Hartley,  who  ftudied  of  a  tender  nurfe,  though  no  relation,  as  of  the  molt 

the  fenfitive  part  of  human  nature  with  greater  induHry  affedionate   mother;   and   as   rej^ardlefs  of  a   mother 

and  fucccfs  than  perhaps  any  writer  who  had  preceded  who  fcldom  fees  it,  or  fees  it  with  indifference,  as  of 

him  in  that  department  of  fcience.     This  philofophcr  any  other  perfon.     Nay,  we  have  feen  children  of  the 

refufes  all  kinds  of  inftintl  to  man,  even  the  i^hfyi  of  fwectell  difpofitions  as  fond  of  the  maid  with  whom 

a  mother  to  her  new-born  infant,  and  that  which  has  they  flept,  as  of  a  very  affedionate   parent  by  whom 

been  generally  fuppofed  innate — the  propenfity  of  the  they  had  been  tenderly  nurfed  :  and   fure  no  man  will 


infant  to  fuck  the  bread.  It  is  therefore  needlefs  to 
fay  that  In  his  theory  of  hurrian  nature  innate  philan- 
thropy can  have  no  place. 

The  reader,  however,  muft   not  fuppofe   that  the 
theory  oi  Hartley  is  the  theory  of  Hot  bes.     Though 


fay  that  this  pould  be  inllind  ;  it  was  evidently  a  new 
affociatlon  of  the  idea  of  the  maid  with  the  greatell 
happinefs  which  they  enjoyed  after  the  period  of  their 


fuckling  was  at  an  end. 


Ic  is  much  in  the  fame  way  that  children  acquire  an 


he  admits  no  inn<il<;  principles  of  adion  in  the  human     attachment  to  their  brothers   and   filters.      Brothera 


mind,  he  is  far  from  dreaming  that  the  original  Hate 
of  man  was  a  Itate  of  war  and  feltilbnefs,  or  that  the 
acqulfition  of  philanthropic  fentiments  is  not  natural. 
He  conliders  fuch  acquifillons  as  even  ntceffary  and 
unavoidable,  and  founds  them  on  the  great  law  of 
aflbciation,  which  we  have  clfewhere  ende-avouied  to 
explain  (See  Metaphysics,  Part  I.  chap,  v.)  Hartley 


anil  fillers  being  conltantly  together,  contiibutc  to 
each  other's  amufement  :  hence  arifcs  that  pleafure 
which  they  have  in  coch  other's  company,  and  the 
upcalinefs  which  they  (eel  when  fcparated.  This  ge- 
neiatc3  roiituil  love  in  their  minds,  which  is  llrength- 
cned  by  the  perpetual  injiindions  of  their  parents  ;  for 
if  thefe  have  any  virtue  themfclves,  they  cannot  fail  to 


was  a  Chrlllian,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  inculcate  the  duty  of  loving  each  other  on  their  tender 

great  piety.     Conceiving  with   Lotke  that   men   are  offspring.     Benevolence,  thus  generated,  foon  exten-ls 

torn  without  any   ideas,  or  any  principles  either  of  to  their  daily  companions;  and  takes  a  wider  and  a 

knowledge  or  of  adion,  but  that  they  are  fubjed  to  wider  range  as  thefe  companions  are  multiplied,  an  1 

the  law  of  arfociation  as  much  as  to  the  impreffions  of  as   children   advance  towards  the  Hate  of  manhood, 

fenfe,  l:e  feems  to  have  thought,  that  the  important  New  objeds  then  piefent  themfelves  to  the  mind.     A 

purpofe  for  which  they  are  fcnt  into  this  woild  Is,  that  man  foon  difcovers,  that,  as  he  is  a  member  of  a  cora- 

tlicy  may  acquire  iiabits  of  piety  and  virtue,   which,  munity,  his  happinefs  as  an   individual  depends  in  a 

operating   like   inftinds,  will  fit   them  for   the  purer  great  mcafiire  on  the  profperity  of  the  whole.      Hci\ce 

focicty   of  a  future  Itate.     That   this  theory   i<  un-  antes  foirwiifm,  and  that  pleafuie  which  we  all  take 

in 
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in  the  eminence  of  our  countr)mcn.  Rut  the  pn'n 
ci])!e  of  benevolence  (tops  not  licrc.  He  whofe  min>l 
is  enlarged  I jy  a  liberal  edi::ation,  coiifidets  ail  ;'nrti^u- 
lar  coiintrleci  as  provincei  of  one  fjreat  country  ex- 
tenrfed  over  the  whole  jjlobe ;  and  all  minkinJ,  of 
courfe,  as  not  only  fli?.ring  the  fame  mture  with  him- 
felf,  but  33  beiiiir  in  redlity  his  fellow- citizens  and 
brethren.  The  principles  of  religion,  if  he  '>e  actuated 
by  them,  muft  aid  tliefe  reflexions,  ami  make  him 
wilh  the  happiacfs  of  ail  who  (land  in  the  fame  relation 
with  hlmftlf  to  the  Great  Governor  of  the  world. 
This  is  pl}iAjnl/jropy  ;  snJ  we  fee  how  it  may  fpring, 
Ly  the  great  law  of  afTociation,  from  defirci  which, 
in  their  i"irij;inal  riate,  cannot  be  coniHere  1  as  other 
than  felfifh.  It  is  a  calm  fentiment,  which  we  Selicve 
hardly  ever  rifes  to  the  warmth  of  affeAion,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  heat  of  pafTlon. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  be  difpofeJ  to  controvert 
this  opinion,  or  to  fancy  it  degrading  to  human  ni- 
ture,  we  will  not  enter  into  controverfy  with  them  ; 
we  only  beg  leave  to  an<,  whether  they  have  ever  re 
joiced  in  the  good  foitunc  of  a  Uranger  or  a  foreigner, 
or  regretted  his  lofs,  with  any  portion  of  thofe  feel- 
ings which  they  have  frequ"ntly  experienced  on 
hearing  of  the  profperity  or  the  death  of  a  friend 
or  a  nciixhbour  ?  We  anf»vcr  candidly  for  onr- 
fflvcs,  that  we  feel  no  intercft  which  can  be  called 
pa/jiin  or  aJfeS'ion  in  the  fortunes  of  a  nitive  of 
China;  en!  yet  we  fhonld  be  forry  to  think  that  our 
philanthropy  is  Icfs  than  that  of  other  men.  A  com- 
mon down,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  fcl  !om  extends 
hia  ifftA^on  beyond  his  friends  and  ncighSours  ;  and 
though,  from  having  often  hear.',  his  country  praifed, 
and  knowing  that  he  belongs  to  that  country,  he  would 
proba'.ly  be  offended  at  the  man  who  fhonld  prefer 
another  to  it ;  yet  if  no  misfortune  befal  himfclf,  or 
his  friends  and  neighbours,  we  imaijine  that  his  grief 
for  public  calamities  m  y  be  borne  with  patience.  In 
his  mind  no  fuch  alTociations  have  been  formed  as 
coniprife  the  good  of  a  country,  far  lefs  of  all  coun- 
tries; an!  therefore  his  philanthropy  mud  !;e  conlined 
to  a  very  limited  ran  'e.  We  douSt  n'^t,  however, 
but  that  as  op.ortunity  offers,  and  as  clreumflances 
permit,  fuch  a  man  is  ready  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
clothe  the  n  iked  of  all  countries;  not  indeed  from 
fentinicnts  of  affi5tIon  cither  innate  or  a.  quired, .  bnt 
from  t!  e  obvious  refl^ftion  that  he  is  not  exempted 
from  thofe  calamities  wlich  have  befallen  them,  and 
from  a  Hill  higher  prisciple — '.  fenfe  of  d.uty  to  that 
Ood  who  has  male  of  one  blood  all  n.ti^ns  upon 
earth,  and  commanded  them  to  be  mutually  aiding  to 
each  other. 

PHILEMON,  r.  Greek  comic  pod,  was  fon  to 
Dan.o  ■,  ind  cof.-mporary  with  Menander.  Any  ad- 
■vant.  ge  he  had  over  this  poet,  wai  owing  lefa  to  his 
own  merit  than  to  the  intrigues  of  liis  friends.  PLiu- 
tus  has  imitated  his  co'neiydu' Marchmiil.  He  is  re- 
jiorted  to  have  died  lauglilng  on  feeing  his  afs  eat 
fig'!.  Hs  was  then  about  97  year*  of  age.  His  fon, 
Philemon  the  youii^'er,  was  alfo  the  author  of  54  co- 
medies, of  which  there  are  ftill  extant  fome  confi  ]er- 
nWe  fragrr'cnts  collefled  by  Gmtius.  Thefc  clearly 
prove  that  he  was  not  a  poet  of  the  firrt  rank.  He 
.flourifhed  about  the  year  274  before  our  S  iviour. 
PHitEMo.v,  wasa  rich  citizen  of  Co!oil'«  in  PLrygla. 
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He  was  converted  to  the  Chr'ftian  faith,  with  Appii 
his  wife  by  Epaphri"  the  d  fciple  of  St  Paul;  tor 
tit  Paul  himfelf  did  not  prea-h  at  Coloffa;,  Cololf.  ii. 
1.  Perhap.  *c  fh-!ul !  have  known  nothing  of  S:  Pbi- 
lemon,  had  it  not  been  on  the  account  of  his  flave  O- 
nefimu';,  wlio  having  robbed  him,  and  nm  away  from 
Inm,  came  to  Rome,  where  he  found  St  Paul,  and  was 
very  ferviccable  to  him.  St  Paul  converted  him,  baptized 
bim,  and  fent  him  back  to  his  miller  Pnilemon;  to 
whom  he  wrote  a  letter  ftiU  extait,  and  which  pafTes 
for  a  mafterpicce  of  that  kind  of  eloquence,  natural, 
lively,  ftronir.  and  pathetic,  that  was  peculiar  to  St 
Paul.  Philemon  (i.  2  )  ha",  made  a  chur  h  of  his 
houfe,  an  !  ail  hia  domeflies,  as  well  as  himfclf,  were 
of  the  houfehold  of  lait.'i.  His  ch.irity,  liberality,  and 
compaflj.jn,  were  a  f'ire  refuge  to  all  that  were  in  di- 
ftrefj.  The  Apoftolical  Conltitutions  f  y,  that  St 
Paul  made  him  blfliop  of  ColofTcE  ;  but  the  Mfncea 
infinuate,  that  he  went  to  Gaza  in  PaKlline,  of  which 
he  waa  the  apolllc  and  firll  bifhop.  From  thence  he 
returned  to  ColoiFx,  where  he  fiiffered  niaityrdom 
with  Appia  big  wife,  in  the  time  ot  Nero.  'I'hty  re- 
late feveral  partivjulars  of  his  martyrdom,  and  fay, 
that  his  body  remained  at  CoIofFx,  where  it  performed 
feveral  miracles. 

PHILEPAS,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  of 
the  ifland  of  Cos,  flourilhed  under  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  was  preceptor  of  Ptohmy  Phi- 
ladelphus.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  Elegies,  Epi- 
grams, and  other  works,  which  have  not  come  down 
to  us.  He  is  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Ovid  «nd 
Propertius,  as  one  of  the  bed  poets  of  his  age.  Elian 
reports  a  very  improbaUe  ftory  of  him,  namely,  '  that 
his  body  was  fo  (lender  2nd  letble,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  have  fome  lead  in  his  pockets,  to  prevent  him  from 
belnp;  carried  away  bv  the  wind." 

PH I LETUS.  St' Paul,  writing  to  Timothy  (  2  Tim. 
ii.  16,  17,  1 8.)  in  the  65th  year  of  Chrifl,  and  a  little 
while  before  his  own  martyrdom,  fpcaks  thus:  "  But 
fhun  profane  and  vain  babi, lings,  for  they  will  Increafe 
unto  mjre  ungodlir.els.  And  their  word  will  eat  as 
doth  a  canker  ;  of  whom  ia  Hymeniua  and  Philetus  ; 
who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  faying,  that  the 
refuiredion  is  pail  already,  and  overthrow  the  faith 
of  fome."  We  have  nothing  very  certain  concernlig 
Philetus  ;  for  we  make  but  fmall  account  of  what  is 
rejd  in  the  falfe  .-'  blias,  in  the  life  of  St  James  ma- 
jor, even  fwppoling  this  author  had  not  put  tlic  name 
of  Philetus  inilead  of  Pliygellus.  This  is  the  fub- 
(lance  of  what  is  found  in  .\bdias.  St  James  the  fon 
of  Ztbedee,  pafljiig  through  the  fynagogues  ef  Judea 
and  Samaiia,  preached  ever\  where  the  faith  of  Jcfus 
Chrlfl.  Herinog«nes  and  Philetus  ikrenuotifly  o'oo- 
fed  him,  affirming,  th.it  Jtlus  Chrill  was  not  the  Mef- 
fiah.  Htiirvo  enes  was  a  notable  magicia;i,  and  Phi- 
letus was  his  difeiple,  who  being  converted,  was  de- 
■firous  to  Ijrinii  his  mailer  to  St  James ;  but  Hermo- 
genes  bound  him  up  fo  by  his  magic  art,  that  he  could 
not  come  at  the  apoftle.  Philetus  found  means  to 
mak-StJime*  acquiinted  with  w'ut  had  happened 
to  him  ;  u;>on  which  St  James  unbound  him,  and  Phi- 
letus came  to  him.  Hrrmogenes  perceiving  how  in- 
cft"  ftual  his  i.rt  was  ngsinll  the  faint,  Lccame  himfelf 
a  convert  as  well  as  Philetus,  > 

PHILISEG,  i«  a  little  plaid,  called  alfo  iilt,iuii 
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h  a  fort  of  rtiort  petticoat  reachinii  nearly  to  the  knees, 
'  worn  by  the  Scotch  Highlaii  Itrn.  It  is  a  modem  fub- 
(litiite  for  the  lower  pnrt  of  llie  plaid,  bcin;T  found  to 
be  lefscurriberfome,  cfpecially  in  time  of  aftion,  when 
the-Highlan  'ers  ufed  to  tuck  their  brechdan  into  their 
girdle.  Almoil  all  of  them  have  a  great  poucli  of  bad- 
ger and  other  (kins,  with  taifcb  dangling  before,  in 
which  they  keep  their  tobacco  anJ  money. 

PHILIP,  foller-brother  of  Antiocbus  Epiphancs 
fl  Mace.  vi.  t4,&55,  iMacc.ix.  29.),wa3 a  Phrygian 
byj)iith,  and  very  much  in  A ntiochus's  favour.  This 
prince  made  him  governor  of  Jcrufalem  (2  Mace.  viii. 
8.  V.  22.)  where  he  committed  many  outrages  upon  the 
Jews,  to  force  them  to  fotiake  theii  religion.  Seeing 
that  xXpollonius  and  Scron  were  defeated  by  Judas 
Maccabacus,  he  fent  for  n^:w  fucrours  to  Ptolemy  go- 
vernor of  Ce^lo-Syria,  who  fent  him  Gorgias  and  Ni- 
canor  with  a  powerful  army.  Some  time  after,  An- 
tiochus  ftoing  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to  extort  money 
f/om  the  people,  Philip  went  along  with  him  ;  and 
Antiochus  finding  himfdf  near  his  end  (l  Mace.  vi. 
14.)  m.nde  him  regent  of  the  kingdom,  put  his  dia- 
tlcm  into  his  hands,  his  royal  cloak,  and  his  ring,  that 
he  mieht  render  them  to  his  fon  the  young  Antio- 
chus  Eupator.  But  Lyfias  having  taken  pofleflion  of 
the  goveinment  in  the  name  of  young  Eupator,  who 
was  but  a  child,  Philip  not  Ixing  able  to  cope  with 
him,  durft  not  return  into  Syria  ;  but  he  went  into 
Egypt,  carrying  the  body  of  Epiphanes  along  with 
him,  there  to  implore  aflirtance  from  Ptolemy  Philo- 
mctor  againfl  Lyfias  the  ufurper  of  the  government 
of  Syria.  The  year  lollowing,  while  Lyfias  was  bufy 
in  the  war  carrying  on  againit  the  Jews,  Philip  got 
into  Syria,  and  took  poneffiori  of  Antioch  :  but  Ly- 
fias returning  -nto  tiic  couttry,  with  great  diligence, 
retook  Antioch,  and  put  Philip  to  denth,  who  was 
tjikeii  in  the  city. 

Philip  the  apoftle  was  a  native  of  Bethfaida  in 
Galilee.  Jefus  Chrill  having  feen  iiim,  faid  to  him, 
"  Follow  me,"  John  i.  4^,  44,  &c.  Philip  follow- 
ed him  ;  and  foon  after  finding  Nathanael,  Philip  faid 
to  him,  "  We  have  found  the  Melfiah,  of  whom  Mo- 
fes  and  the  prophets  have  fpoken,  Jefus  of  Na/.areth, 
the  fon  of  Jofcph."  Nathnnael  aflied  him,  "  Can  any 
thin;;  good  come  out  ot  Nazjreth  ?  To  which  Philip 
replied,  "  Come  and  fee."  Then  he  brought  Natha- 
■natl  to  Jcfus,  and  they  went  with  him  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Cana  in  Gal.lee.  St  Philip  was  called  at  the 
very  1  eginniniT  of  our  Saviour's  mifGon  ;  and  when 
Jefus  Clirlll  was  about  to  feed  the  5000  that  followed 
him  (  Luke  vi.  1 3.  Mat.  x.  2.  John  vi.  5 — 7.),  he  alked 
St  Philip,  only  to  prove  him,  whence  bread  might  be 
bought  torfucha  multitude  of  people?  Philip  anfwered, 
that  zoc  penny-worth  of  bread  would  not  be  lufficient 
fiir  every  one  to  taltt  a  little.  Some  Gentiles,  having 
;:  curiolity  to  fee  Jefus  Chriil,  a  little  before  his  paf- 
fioD,  they  addteflcd  themfelves  to  St  Philip  (Johnxii. 
21,  22.),  who  mentioned  it  to  St  An'.icw,  and  thefe 
two  to  Chriil.  At  the  laft  fupper,  Philip  dcfired  our 
Jjavlour,  that  he  would  be  pleaftd  to  fliow  them  the 
l-'ather,  1-eiiig  all  that  they  defired  (Johnxiv.  3—  ic.) 
But  Jcfus  told  them,  that  feeing  the  Son  they  faw  the 
Lather  alfo.  This  is  all  we  find  concerning  Philip  in 
the  gofptl. 

Ttie  upper  Afia  fell  to  this  apoftle'a  lot,  wnerc  he 
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took  great  pains  in  planting  the  gofpel,  and  by  hij 
preaching  and  miracks  made  manv  converts.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  came  to  HIerapolia  in  Phry- 
gia,  a  city  very  much  addicted  to  idolatry,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  worfliip  of  a  ferpent  of  a  prodigious 
bignefs.  St  Philip  by  hio  prayers  procured  the  death, 
or  at  l?aft  the  difappearing,  of  this  monller,  and  con- 
vinced its  worfliippers  of  the  abfurdity  of  paying  di- 
vine honours  to  fuoh  odious  creatures.  But  the  ma- 
giftrates,  enraged  at  Philip's  fuccefs,  imprifoned  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  feverely  fcourged,  and  then  puc 
to  death,  which  fome  fay  was  by  crucifixion ;  others,  by 
hanging  him  up  againfl  a  pillar.  St  Pnilip  is  generally 
reckoned  among  the  married  apollle<;  and  it  is  faid  he 
had  three  daughteis,  two  whereof  prefervei  their  vir- 
ginity, and  died  at  Hierapolis ;  the  third,  having  led  a 
very  fpiritual  life,  died  at  Ephefus.  He  left  behind  him 
no  writings.  The  gofpel  under  his  name  was  forged  by 
the  Gnoftica,  to  countenance  their  bad  principles  and 
woife  pradlices.  The  Chrllllan  church  obferves  the  fefti- 
v.d  of  this  faint,  together  with  that  of  St  James,  on  the 
fir.l  day  of  May.     Eufe'j.  lib.  ili.  C.  30. 

Philip,  the  I'eeond  of  the  feven  deacon';,  was  chofen 
by  the  a-ioftles  after  our  Saviour's  refurreclion.  ( Aft  ^  vl. 
5.)  This  deacon,  they  fay,  wa»  of  Cicfarea  in  Pale- 
ftine.  It  is  certain  that  his  daughters  lived  in  this 
city  (Afts  xxi.  8,  9.)  After  the  death  of  St  Ste- 
phen, all  the  ChrirtianB,  excepting  the  apoflles,  ha- 
ving left  Jerufalem,  and  bein^  difperfcd  in  fcveral 
places,  St  Fhllip  went  tn  preach  at  Samaria  (id.  vili. 
I,  2,  &c.),  where  he  performed  f^veral  miracles,  and 
converted  many  perfons.  He  baptifed  them  ;  but  be- 
ing only  a  deacon,  he  could  not  confer  on  them  the 
Holy  Gholl.  Wherefore  having  made  known  to  the 
apoflles  at  Jerufalem,  that  Samaria  had  riceived  the 
word  of  God,  Peter  and  John  cama  thither,  and  the 
Samaritans  that  were  converted  received  the  Ho!r 
Ghoft.  St  Philip  was  probably  at  Samaria  when  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  foutli 
pan  of  the  country,  in  the  roai  that  leads  from  (c- 
rufalcm  to  old  Gaza.  Philip  obeyed,  and  there  m;t 
with  an  Ethiopian  eunuch  belonging  to  Queen  Cm- 
dace,  who  had  the  care  of  her  revenues,  and  had  been 
at  Jerufalem  to  worfhip  God  there  (/Vy.  viii,  26,27, 
&c.)  He  was  then  returning  into  lus  own  country, 
and  was  rending  the  prophet  Ifaiah  as  he  went  il^nrr 
in  his  chariot.  Piilllp,  hearing  the  eunuch  readin^^ 
the  prophet  Ifalah,  faid  to  him,  Do  you  underflani 
what  you  read  .'  The  eunuch  replied,  How  (hoiild  I 
undcrfland,  except  fomebody  explain  it  to  me  ?  He 
defired  Philip  therefore  to  come  and  fit  down  by  him 
in  the  chariot.  The  paflage  the  eunuch  was  reading 
is  this,  "  He  was  led  as  a  (htep  to  the  flaiighter, 
and  like  a  Iamb  dumb  before  his  (hearer,  fo  he 
opened  not  his  mouth."  The  eunuch  then  fays  to 
Philip,  Pray,  whom  does  the  prophet  fpeak  of 
in  this  place  ?  Is  it  of  himfeif,  or  of  fome  other  ? 
Then  Philip  began  to  intlruCl  him  concerning  Jefus 
Chrifl.  And  having  gone  on  together,  they  came  to  a 
fountain;  when  the  eunuch  fnid  to  Philip,  Here  is  wa- 
ter, what  hinders  me  from  being  baptized  ?  Philip 
told  him  that  he  might  be  fo,  if  he  believed  v»ith  all 
his  heart.  He  replltd,  I  believe  tl.-at  Jcfui  Chriil  is 
the  fon  of  God.  He  then  ordered  the  chariot  to  llop, 
and  they  both  alighted  and  vnreat  down  Into  the  w.a- 
3  N  iir, 
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ter,  where  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch.  Being  come 
out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  took  away 
Phil'p,  and  the  eunuch  faw  no  more  of  him.  But 
Pkih'p  w:xs  found  again  at  Azotus,  and  he  preached 
the  gofpcl  in  all  the  cities  he  pafTcd  through,  till  he 
arrived  at  Czefarea  in  Pdedine.  After  this,  the  fcrip- 
ture  does  not  inform  us  of  any  particulars  relating  to 
Philip.  The  moiiern  Greeks  fay  thnt  he  went  to 
'i'ralles  in  Alia,  when-  he  founded  a  church,  of  which 
he  was  the  apoHlc  and  bilhop  ;  and  where  he  relied  in 
peace,  after  perforniing  many  miracles.  The  Latins, 
on  the  contrary,  fay  that  he  died  at  C:ef»rea,  ;:nd 
that  three  of  his  daughters  were  there  buried  with  him. 

It  is  thought,  that  the  eunuch  converted  by  St 
Philip  was  the  firlt  ppullle  of  the  Ethiopians  ;  and  that 
the  Abyfliiies  boall  of  having  received  the  Chriftian 
faith  from  liim. 

Philip  U.  was  the  4th  fon  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
Macedor.ia.  He  was  fent  to  Tht-bcs  as  an  hollage  by 
his  father,  where  he  learnt  the  art  of  war  under  Epa- 
minondas,  and  (hidied  with  the  greateft  care  the  man- 
ners and  the  purfuits  of  the  Greeks.  He  difcovered,  from 
hisearlieft  years,  that  quicknefs  of  genius  and  greatnefs 
of  cournge  which  afterwards  procured  him  fo  great  a 
name  and  fuch  powerful  entmles.  He  wis  recalled  to 
Macedonia;  and  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas  he 
afcended  the  throne  as  guardian  and  protcftor  of  the 
youthful  years  of  his  nephew.  His  amliition,  how- 
ever, foon  difcovered  itfcif,  and  he  made  himfclf  in- 
dependent about  the  year  360  before  Chrift.  The 
valour  of  a  prudent  general,  and  the  policy  of  an  ex- 
perienced (latefman,  feemed  requifite  to  enfure  his 
power.  The  neighbouring  nations,  ridiculing  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  tlie  new  king  of  Macedonia,  ap- 
peared in  arras  ;  but  Philip  foon  convinced  them  of 
their  error.  Unibls  to  meet  them  as  yet  in  the  field 
of  battle,  he  fufpended  their  fury  by  prefents,  and 
foon  turned  his  arms  againft  Amphipolis,  a  colony 
tributary  to  the  Athenians.  Amphipolis  was  con- 
quered, and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia;  and 
Philip  meditated  no  lefi  than  the  deftiuAion  of  a  re- 
public which  had  rendered  itfelf  fo  formidable  to  the 
yell  of  Greece,  and  had  even  claimed  fubmiffion  from 
the  princes  of  Macedonia.  His  defigns,  however, 
weiens  yet  immature;  and  before  he  could  make  A- 
ther.6  an  objeft  of  conqueft,  the  Thracians  and  the 
lllyrians  demanded  his  attention.  He  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  a  Thracian  colony,  to  which  he  gave  the 
na.-ne  of  Philippi,  and  from  which  he  received  the 
grcatetl  advantages  on  account  of  the  golden  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Thefe  made  it  a  very  impor- 
tant capture.  He  fettled  in  it  a  number  of  workmen, 
and  was  the  firll  who  caufcd  gold  to  be  coined  in  his 
own  name.  He  employed  his  wealth  in  procuring 
Ipies  and  partifans  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Greece, 
and  in  making  conquefts  without  the  aid  of  arms.  It 
was  at  the  fiege  of  Methone  in  Thrace  that  Philip  had 
the  misfortune  to  receive  a  wound  in  his  right  eye 
from  the  llroke  of  an  arrow.  In  the  midft  of  bis  po- 
litical profpeiity,  Philip  did  not  negleft  the  honour 
of  his  family.  He  married  Olympias  the  daughter 
of  Neopiolemus,  king  of  the  Molofli;  and  when,  fome 
time  after,  he  became  father  of  Alexander,  the  mo- 
narch, confcious  of  the  ineftimable  advantages  which 
^j-ife  iiova,  the  leflbua,  the  example;  and  coavcrfatioo 


of  a  learned  Rnd  virtuous  prectptor,  wrote  aletterwith 
his  own  hand  to  the  philofophcr  Arillotle,  and  beg-  " 
ged  him  to  retire  from  his  ufual  purfuits,  and  to  de- 
dicate his  whole  time  to  the  InHrudion  of  the  young 
prince.  Every  thin^  feemed  now  to  confpire  to  hit 
aggrand'Zement  j  and  hillorians  bave  obferved  that  Phi- 
lip rectived  in  one  day  the  intelligence  of  three  things 
which  could  gratify  the  moll  unbounded  ambition,  and 
flatter  the  hopes  of  the  moft  afpiring  monarch  :  the 
birth  of  a  fon,  sn  honourable  crown  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  a  viftory  over  the  barbarians  of  Illyrlcum. 
But  all  thefe  iiicreafed  ritlier  than  fatiated  his  ambi- 
tion :  he  declared  his  Inimical  fentimcntc  againft  the 
power  of  Athens,  and  the  independence  of  all  Greece, 
by  laying  hege  to  Olynthus,  a  pUce  which,  on  ac- 
count ot  Its  lituation  and  confequencc,  would  prove 
moft  Injurious  to  the  interells  of  the  Athenians,  and 
tnoft  advantageous  to  the  intrigues  and  military  ope- 
rations of  every  Macedonian  prince.  The  Athenians, 
roufed  by  the  eloquence  of  Demofthenes,  fent  17  vef. 
fcls  and  2000  men  ta  the  afTulance  of  Olynthus;  but 
the  money  of  Philip  prevailed  over  alt  their  efforts. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  citizens  fullered  themfelve* 
to  be  bribed  by  the  Macedonian  gold,  and  01ynthu» 
furrendercd  to  the  enemy,  and  was  Inft.mtly  reduced 
to  ruins.  Philip  foon  after  defeated  the  Athenians,' 
and  made  a  great  numbed  of  them  prifnners,  whom  he 
difmiffed  without  ranfom.  Of  this  victory,  the  fruit 
of  that  excellent  difcipline  which  he  had  eftablllhed 
in  his  army,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  had  the  princi- 
pal honour.  This  was  a  body  of  infantry  heavily  arm- 
ed, confiftinif  commonly  of  16,000  men,  who  had  each 
of  them  a  fhield  fix  feet  high  and  a  pike  21  feet  long. 
(See  Phalanx).  The  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  and  efpe- 
dally  his  generofity  after  vielory,  made  his  alliance 
and  a  peace  a  defirable  objeit  to  the  people  of  Athens; 
and  as  both  parties  were  inclined  to  this  meafure,  ic 
was  concluded  without  delay.  His  fucccfTes  were  at! 
great  in  every  part  of  Greece  :  he  was  declared  head 
of  the  Amphidtyonic  council,  and  was  entrufted  witii 
the  care  of  the  facred  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  If 
he  was  recalled  to  Macedonia,  it  was  only  to  add  frefh 
laurels  to  his  crown,  by  viftorlcs  over  his  enemies  in 
Illyrlcum  and  Theflaly.  By  alTuming  the  malk  of 
a  moderator  and  peace-maker,  he  gained  confidence  ; 
and  in  attempting  to  proteft  the  Peloponnefians  againft 
the  incroaching  power  of  Sparta,  he  rendered  his 
caufe  popular ;  and  by  ridiculing  the  infults  that  were 
offered  to  his  perfon  as  he  pafled  through  Corinth,  he 
difplayed  to  the  world  his  moderation  and  phllofophic 
virtues.  In  his  attempts  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of 
Euboea,  Philip  was  unfuccefsful ;  and  Phocion,  who 
defpifed  bis  gold  as  well  as  his  meannefs,  obliged  hint 
to  evacuate  an  IHand  whofe  inhabitants  were  as  Infen- 
fible  to  the  charms  of  money  as  they  were  unmoved 
at  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  bold  efforts  of  a  vi- 
gilant enemy.  From  Eubosa  he  turned  his  arms  againil 
the  Scythians ;  but  the  advantages  he  obtained  over 
this  indigent  nation  were  inconfiderable,  and  he  again 
made  Greece  an  objeift  of  plunder  and  rapine.  He 
advanced  far  in  BiBotia,  and  a  general  engagement 
was  fought  at  Chasronea.  The  fight  was  long  and 
bloody,  but  Philip  obtained  the  viftory.  His  beha- 
viour after  the  battle  reflefts  great  difgrace  upon  him 
ag  a  man  and  as  a  monarch.     In  the  hour  of  ieftlvi- 
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ty,  and  during;  the  entertainment  which  he  had  piveo  Amyntat  the  fon  of  Perdiccas,  Philip's  el-'er  brother; 

'to  celehrate   the    trophies    he   had  won,   Philip  fallied  by  Nicafipnlis  a  ThetTilan,    Nicai.  who  married  Caf- 

from  his  carrp,  and  with  the   inhum.inity  of  a  truce,  fander;  by  Philtna  a  Liirlfra:an  dnn  ti,    \ri^,2U'!,  who 

he  infiilted  the  bodies  of  the   (lain,  and  (xultcd  over  reigned  fome  time  niter  Alex  niler'p  death  -.   by  Lleo- 

the  calamities  of  the  piifoners  of  wsr.     His  infolence,  patra,  the  niece  of  Attalus,  Cimo'is  an^l  Europe,  who 

however,  was  checked,  uhen  Dem^des,  one  of  the  A-  were  both  nuir  'ered  by  Clympias  ;   iind   PtoK'-.iy.  the 

thenian  captives,  remiii.kil  him  of  his  meannefs,  liy  ex-  firft  kini^  of  Eifvpt,  by  Arfinoc,  who  in  the  hilt  niontli 

clalminfr,  "  Why  do  you,  O  kins:,  zR  the  part  of  a  of  her  ptegn  ncy  w  9  marri.- '   to    La^us.       Of  the 

Therfites,  v^hen  you  can   reprefcnt  with  fo  much  dig-  many  memorable  actions  and  fayiii^s  reporte '.  by  Piu- 

tiity  the  elevated  character  of  an  Agamemnon  ?"    The  tarch  of  this   prince,  the  f.Ho-.ving  are  the  mo3  re- 

reproof  was  felt;   Demades  received  his   liberty  (  and  markible.     Beinij- prcfcnt  at  the- f  le  of  fome  cnpiives, 

Philip  learned  how  to  gain  popularity  tvtn  amon^j  his  in  an  indecent  pofture,  one   of  them  informed  him  of 

fallen    enemies,  by   relieving  their  wants   and  eafing  it  ;   "  Set  this  man  at  liberty  {Uyf  Philip),  I  diJ  not 

their  diilrefles.     At  the  battle  of  Chasronta  the  inJe-  know  that  he  was  my  fnend."     Being  folicited  to  fa- 

pendence  of  Greece  was  extinguifhed;  anil  Philip,  iin-  your  a  lord  of  his   court,  who  was   like  to  lofe  his 

able  10  find  new  enemies  in  Europe,  formed  new  en-  charafter  by  a  juft  but  fevere  fentence,   Philip  rcfufed 

terpri7.es,  and  meditated  new  conqucfts.      Ht  was  no-  to  hearken  to  the  foli  itat  on,  and  aiucd,  "  I  had  ra- 

minated  general   of  the  Oreeks  againft  the  Prr dans,  ther  that  he  be  difgtaced  than  myfclf."      A  poor  wo« 

and  was  called  upon  as  well  from   inclination  as  duty  man  was  importuning  him  to  do  her  juftice  ;  and  ai 

to  revenge  thofe  injuries  which   Greece   had  fuff'ered  he  fent  her  away  from  day  to  day,  un  !er  the  pr  tence 

from  the  invafions  of  Darius  and  of  Xerxes.     But  he  that  he  hnd  no  time  to  attend  to  her  pttition,  fhe  faid 

wa«  flopped  in  the  midil  of  his  warlike  preparations,  to  him   with   fome   warmth,  "  Ce•^fe    then    to   be   a 

being  ftabbed  by  Paufanias  as  he  entered  the  theatre  king."     Philip  telt  all  the  forte  of  this  reproof,  and 

at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Cleo-  immevliately  gave  her  fitisfaction.  —  Another  woman 

patra.     This  murder  has  given  rife  to  many  refltflions  came  to  all<  ju''ice  of  him  as  he  wa'^  going  out  from 

upon  the  caufes  which  proi!uced   it  ;  and  many  who  a  great  entert.<inment,  and  was  condemned.     "   1  ap« 

confiJer    the    recent    repu.'.iation    of  Olympias    and  peal  (exi  laimed  Ihe)  !"   "And  to  whom  do  vou  ap» 

the   refentmcnt  of  Alexander,  are  apt  to  inveftignte  peal  (faid  the  king  to  hf-r)?" '*  To  i'hilip  fading."  Thii 

the  caufes  of  liia  death   in   the   bofora  of  his  family,  anfwer  opened  the  eyes  of  the  monarch,  who  retr.iA- 

The  ridiculous   honours  which  Olympias  paid  to  her  ed  his  ftntence.      If  he  poflcfTtd  any  vinue,  it   wat 

luifijand's   murderer    ftrengthened   the   fufpicion  ;   yet  prini-ipilly    that    of  fufferinK    injuries    with   patience, 

Alexander  declared  that   he  invaded   the  kingdom  of  Demochatus,  to  wliora  the  Greeks  gave  the  fuiname 

Perfia  to  revenge  his  father's  death   upon  tho  Perfian  of  Parrhrftnjhs^  on  account  of  his  ex -cflive  petulance 

fatrapsand  princes,  by  whofe  immedi  ite  intrigues  the  of  tongue,  wns  one  ot  the  deputies  whom  t!ie  Athe- 

affafTination  had  been   committed.     The   chara^er  of  nians  feiit  to  this  monarch.     Phil'p,   at  the  conclidioit 

Philip  is  that  of  a  fagacious,  artful,  prudent,  and  in-  of  the  an  lienLe,  begged  the  ambafTadors  to  tell  hm, 

triguing  monarch  :  he  was  brave  in  the  Held  of  battle,  "  if  he  cnulJ  he  of  any  fcrvite  to  the  Athenians  ;" 

eloquent  and  diEimulaiing  at  home,  and   he  poflcfTed  to  which  Democharus  gave  an  infolent  return,  whK-h 

the  wonderful  art  of  changing  his  conduft  according  he  forgave.      Having  learned  that  fo.ne    \lhenian  am- 

to'  the  difpofition  and  caprice  of  mankind,  without  biffjdors  charged  him,  in  full  ilTcmMy,  with  .virocioui 

ever  altering  hip  putpofe,  or  lofing  fi^'ht  of  his  ambi-  calumnies  :    "   I  am  un  'cr  great  o'digntion.  (fai  '♦he) 

tious  aims.      He   potrcfled    much  perfeverance,   and  in  to  thofe  I'entleiiitn,  for  I  :hall  henccforA'ards  !  e  fo  cir- 

fhe  execution  of  his  plans  he  was  alwiys  vigorous.   He  cumfp;Cl  in  my    words   and   acfio  3,   tl-.at  I  fhall  con- 

had  that   eloquence  which   is   infpued  by  ftrong  paf-  via  them  of  falfehood."     One  faying  of  Philip,  which 

fions.     'I  he  hand   of  an  afTaflin  prevented   him  from  does  him  lefn  honour  than  thofe  wc  have  bciore-mcn- 

atchieving  the  boldell  a;id  the  moll  extenfive  of  hip  un-  tioned,  wn»,  «•  1  tt  us  amufe  ihildren  with  playthings, 

ierlakings;  and  he  mi^ht  have  acquired  a<  rr.any  laurels,  and  men  with  oaths  "    This  abominable  m.ixiai,  which 

and  conquered  as  many  nations,   as  his  fon  Alexnn  'er  was  the  foul   and  fprli>g  of  hi»  poliiiis.  gave  rile  to 

did  in  the  fucceeding  reign;  and  the  kingdom  of  Perfia  the  ol  fcrvation,  -'That  he  w.is  in   vih  Icnuth,   what 

might  have  been  added  to  the  Macedonian  empire,  T>tr-  LouisXl    afterwards  was  in   miniature."     It  is  well 

haps  with  greater  moderation,with  more  glory, and  with  known  that  Pliillp  ha.',  a  ptrfon  aljout  him,  who  .-all- 
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more  lafting  advantages.  The  private  c'ara^tci  of  Phi- 
lip lies  optn  to  Ccnfure,  and  railcs  indignation.  The  ad- 
mirer of  his  virtues  is  difgrfteJ  to  hnd  him  rmong  the 
fnoft  abandoned  profiitutcS;  and  difj^tacing  himftlf  ly 
the  mod  unnatural  crime*  and   laf  ivicus  inrluk'enries 


ed  out  at  t  mes,  "  Philip,  remember  that  thou  ait  mor- 
tal ;"  but  whether  we  fhould  place  this  to  the  account 
of  his  pride  or  his  humiiitv,  it  is  difficult  to  fay. 

Philip  V    was  king  of  Macedr  iiia,  and  fon  of  De- 
metriu".     His  infan  y,  at  the  de:ith  of  his  father,  was 


which  can  mike  even  the  mod  debauched  and  ihe  mod  prote^ed    by  Antigoniis,   one   o!    bis  friend?,  who  a- 

prcfligate  to  hlufh.     He  wis  mur  Jtrcd  in  the  47th  year  Icemlcd  the  tlirono,  and  reigned  for  1  2  years,  with  the 

of  his  are,  and  the  24th  o'  his  reign,     bcut   :?3r)  years  title  of  Inf^mUnt  mcntir.h.      When  Antigonus  died, 

before  the  C  htifiian  era.      His  reirn  i'i  become  uncom-  Philip  reci've red  bis   fatlier'it  throne,  though  only  15 

monly  iiiteretling,   and    h-s  adminiftration  a  mr-tter  of  years  of  age,   and   he   eriy   diftiiiyliilhtd   himfclf  by 

inftruflion.      He  is  the   firft   monarch   whofe  life  and  lit   bol.'nefs  and   his    ambitious  views.      He  came  to 

aftions  are  dcf  rit.e<^  with  peculiar  pccuracy  and  hifto  the  throne  in  1*16  year  lio  before  our  Saviour,  and  the 

rical  faithHilnds.     Philip  w.i«  tie  fsther  of  Alexan-  beginning  of  his  reign  w-s  rendered  j;lon'oiis  by  the 

dcr  the  Great    ani  of  Cicf.patr,:.   by  Olympiab  t  he  conqutftj  of  Aratus;  a  gcner-.I  who  was  a>.  eminent  for 

bad  alfo  by  Audaca  ao  llljiian,  Cyna,  who  marncd  his  love  of  juftice  as  hib  fltiU  in  war.     Buifo  virtuous 
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Philip,  a  charaAfr  coiilJ  hardly  fail  to  be  difajrecable  to  a 
~—y~~~  ;>rin;e  wlio  wanted  to  indulge  himfclf  in  every  fpccics 
;  of  diflipation  and  vice  :  nnd  indeed  h'.-.  cruelty  to  hira 
fooii  difplaycd  his  character  in  its  true  lif^lit ;  for  to 
the  pratiliiMtion  of  every  vice,  and  cviry  extravagant 
propenrtty,  he  had  the  meannefs  to  facrilice  this  faith- 
ful and  virtuous  Athenian.  Not  fatisfied  with  the 
kinirdom  of  Macedonia,  Philip  ainiren  to  become  the 
friend  of  Annibal,  and  wifhed  to  fhare  with  him  tlie 
fpoili  which  the  dillrcfTes  and  continual  lofs  of  the 
.  Komans  fecmcd  foon  to  proir.ife.  But  his  expeftations 
wtre  fruftratrd  ;  the  Romans  difcovered  his  intriguts  ; 
and  tlioufih  vi'cakcned  by  the  valour  and  artifice  of  the 
Carthaginian,  yet  they  were  foon  enabled  to  meet  him 
in  the  field  of  battle.  The  ronful  La:vinus  entered 
without  delay  his  tenitories  of  Macedonia;  and  after 
he  had  obtained  a  viitory  over  him  near  Apollonia, 
and  reduced  his  flrct  to  alius,  he  compelled  him  to 
fue  for  peace.  This  peaceful  difpofitioii  was  not  per- 
manent;  and  when  the  Romans  difcovered  that  he 
h  id  affifted  their  formidable  enemy  Annibal  with  men 
and  money,  they  appoincd  T.  Q^Flaminius  to  piinifli 
his  ptrfidv,  and  the  violation  of  the  treaty.  The  Ro- 
min  conful,  with  his  ufual  expedition,  invaded  Mace- 
don'a;  and  in  a  general  engagement,  which  was  fought 
near  Cynocephale,  the  hollile  army  was  totally  defeat- 
ed, and  the  monarch  favcd  his  life  with  difaculty  by 
flvin^  frori  the  field  of  battle.  Defticute  of  rcfourccs, 
without  friends  either  at  home  or  abroad,  Philip  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and 
to  demand  peace  by  his  ambaflaJors.  It  was  granted 
with  difficulty  :  the  terms  were  humiliating  ;  but  the 
poverty  of  Philip  oblijred  him  to  accept  the  conditions, 
however  difavantageoiis  and  degrading  to  his  dignity. 
In  the  midft  of  tliefe  pnl  lie  calamaties,  the  peace  of 
Ilia  family  was  dilhirbed  ;  and  Perfes,  the  eldelt  of  his 
fons  by  a  concubine,  raifed  feditions  againll  his  brother 
Demetrius,  whole  condefcenfion  and  humanity  had 
gained  popuhiity  among  the  Macedonians,  and  who 
from  his  rcfi.lence  at  Rome,  as  an  hoftage,  had  gain- 
ed the  good  graces  of  the  fenate,  and  by  the  raodetty 
and  innocence  of  his  manners  had  obtained  forgive- 
nefs  from  that  veneral.le  body  for  the  hoftilities  of  his 
father.  Philip  liilened  with  too  much  avidity  to  the 
falfe  acrufations  of  Perfes  ;  and  when  he  heard  it  afTcrt- 
cd  that  Demetrius  wifhed  to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  he  no 
longer  hefitated  to  punifli  with  death  fo  unworthy  and 
fo  ungrateful  a  fon.  No  fooner  was  Demetrius  fatii- 
ficed  to  credulity,  than  Philip  became  convinced  of  his 
cruelty  and  rafhnefs  ;  and  to  puwifh  the  perfic^y  of  Per- 
fes, he  attempted  to  make  Antigoiius,  another  fon,  his 
fucceffor  on  the  Macedonian  throne.  But  he  was  pre- 
vented from  executing  his  purpofe  by  death,  in  the 
42d  year  of  his  reign,  178  years  before  the  Chriltian 
era.  The  afTafFin  of  Demetrius  fucceeded  his  father, 
and  with  the  fame  ambition,  with  the  fame  rafhnefs 
and  oppreffion,  renewed  the  war  againft  the  Romans, 
till  bis  empire  was  deftroyed,  and  Macedonia  became  a 
Roman  province.  Philip  has  been  compared  with 
his  great  anceftor  of  the  fame  name  ;  but  though  they 
pofleiTed  the  fame  virtues,  the  fame  ambition,  and 
were  tainted  with  the  fame  vices,  yet  the  father  of  A- 
lexander  was  more  fagacious  and  more  intriguing, 
and  the  fon  of  Demetrius  was  more  fufpicious,  moie 
truel,  and  more  implacable  ;  SDd,  according  to  the 


pretended  prophecy  of  one  of  the  Sybile,  Macedonia     Pfu'ii- 
was  indebted   to  one   Philip  for  her  rile  and  confe-  """v — 
qnence  among  nations,  ;;nd   under  another  Philip-  the 
lamented  the  lofs  of  her  p^.ver,  her  empire,  anJ  her 
dignity, 

Philip  (M.  JuliuO,  a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  o'l-  U:J. 
fcure  family  in  Arabia,  from  whence  he  was  furnamcd 
ylrah'mn.  From  tlie  lowell  rank  in  the  army  he  gra- 
dually rofe  to  the  higheft  offices  ;  and  wlicn  he  was 
made  general  of  the  pretorian  guards,  he  affalfinated 
Gordian,  to  make  hiinfelf  emperor.  To  fecure  liim- 
felf  on  the  imperial  throne,  he  left  Mefopotumia  a 
prey  to  the  continual  invallons  of  the  Perfians,  and 
hurried  to  Rome,  where  I, is  eleetion  was  univerfally 
approved  by  the  fenate  and  the  Roman  people.  Pui- 
lip  rendered  his  caufe  popular  by  his  liberality  and 
profufion  ;  anl  it  added  much  to  his  fplendor  and  dig- 
nity, that  the  Romans  during  his  rclgn  commemjra- 
tcd  the  foundation  of  their  city  ;  a  folemnity  which 
was  obferved  but  once  every  100  years,  and  which 
was  celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  more  magnificence 
than  under  the  preceding  reigns.  The  people  were 
entertained  with  games  and  fptCtacles;  the  theatre  of 
Pompey  was  lucceffively  crowded  during  three  days 
■and  three  nights  ;  and  2000  gla  l.Rtors  bled  in  the  cir- 
cus at  once,  for  the  amnlemcnt  and  plealure  of  a  ga- 
zing popidace.  His  ufutpilion,  however,  was  (hort. 
Philip  was  det'eated  by  Dccius,  who  had  proclaimed 
himfclf  emperor  in  Pr.nnonla  ;  and  he  was  jflafriiiated 
by  his  own  foldieis  near  Verona,  in  the  45th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  5th  of  his  reign.  His  fon,  who 
bore  the  fame  name,  and  who  h,;j  fhared  with  him 
the  imperial  dignity,  was  alfo  nialf.icred  in  the  arms 
of  his  mother.  Youhj  Philip  was  then  in  the  1  2tli 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  Romr.ns  lamented  in  him  the 
lofs  of  rifing  talents,  of  natural  humanity,  and  endear- 
ing virtues. 

Philip,  a  native  of  Acarnania,  phyfi,;ian  to  A-  ji'iX 
lexinder  the  Great.  When  that  monarch  had  been 
fiildcnly  taken  ill,  after  bathing  in  the  Cydnus,  Phi- 
lip undertook  to  remove  the  complaint,  when  the  rell 
of  the  phyficians  believed  that  all  medical  affiilance 
would  be  ineffeclual.  But  as  he  was  preparing  his 
medicine,  Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio, 
in  which  he  was  advifed  to  beware  of  his  pliyliclan 
Philip,  as  he  had  confpired  againll  his  lite.  The 
monarch  wao  alarmed;  and  when  Philip  prefented  him 
the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Parmenio's  letter  to  perufe, 
and  began  to  drink  the  potion.  The  lerenity  and 
compofure  of  Phihp's  countenance,  as  he  read  the 
letter,  removed  every  fufpicion  from  Alexander's 
bread,  and  he  purfued  the  diredlioas  of  his  phyfician, 
and  in  a  few  days  recovered. 

There  were,  befides,  a  vail  number  of  perfons  of  this 
name  in  antiquity,  and  many  of  them  were  very  emi- 
nent. 

Philip  I.  king  of  France,  fucceeded  his  father 
Henry  I.  in  1060,  when  but  eight  years  of  age,  un- 
der the  regency  and  guardlanlhip  of  Baudouin  V  .  count 
of  Flanders,  who  dlfchaiged  his  truil  with  zeal  and 
fidelity.  He  defeated  the  Gafcons  who  were  inclined 
to  revolt,  and  died,  leaving  liis  pupil  15  years  of  age. 
This  young  prince  made  war  in  Flanders  againlt 
Robert,  Baudouin's  younger  fon,  w!io  had  invaded 
Flanders,  which  belonged  to  the  children  of  his  el- 
der 
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.    der  brother.      I'hilip    marched  againft   him 
~  numerous  army,   whith  was  cut  to  pieces  near  Mount 
CadVt.    Peace  was  the  conftqucucc  of  the  victory,  -'ud 
the  conqueror  quietly  enjoyed  his  ufurpaiion.    Philip, 
after  tlie   f  tigiics   oi   the   war,  hy  wny  of  rehixntion 
i^sve  himftlf  up  entirely  to  pleaJure  and   difiipation. 
Tired    of    his    wife    Bi;rtha,  and    fond    of  Btrtrade, 
fpoufe  of  Foulques  count  of  Anjou,  he  carried  her  off 
from  her  hulband.     Havinp:,  in    109^,  legally  annul- 
led his   own    marriage,  under  the  pretext  of  barrcn- 
nefs,  and    Bertrade's  marnasre  with  tlie  count  of  An- 
ion having  been  fct  alide  under  the  fame  pretext,  Phi- 
lip and  fhe  were  afterwards   folemnly  miirritd  by  the 
bifhop  of  Beauvais.     Thiii  union  was  dechrcd  void  by 
Pope  Urban  II.  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  uronoua- 
ccil   the   fcntence   in    the   kinvr's  own   dominions,  to 
which  he  h:.d  come  for  an  alylum.     Ph'lip,  fearing 
that  tile   anathemas   of  the    Roman   pontiff  might  be 
the  means  of  exciting  his  fubjefts   to  rebellion,  lent 
deputies  to  the   pope,  who  obtained  a  delay,  during 
which  time  he  was   permitted    to  ufe  the  crown.     'I'o 
know  what  is  meant  by  this  permiffion,  it  is  necelTary 
to  recollect,  that   at   that  period  kings  appeared   on 
public  foiemnities  in   royal   habit,  with  the  ciown  on 
their  heads,  which   they  received  from  the  hand  of  a 
biihoo.     This  delay  was  not  of  long  duration.    Philip 
was  excommunicated  anew   iu   a  council  held  at  Poi- 
tiers in  iioo  ;  but  in  the  year  1104,  Lambert  bllhop 
of  Arrac,  legate  of  Pope  Pafchal  II.  at  laft  brought 
Lim  his  abfolution   to   Paris,  after  having  ni.ide   him 
promifc  never  to  fee  Bertrade  more  ;  a  promife  which 
he  did  not  keep.      It  would  appear  that  the  pope  af- 
terwards approved  their   marriage  ;  for  Suger  informs 
us,  that   their   fons  were  declared  capable  of  fucceed- 
ing  to  the  crown.     Philip  died  at  Melun  the  29th  of 
July  iioR,  aged  57  years,  after  having  witniiTed  the 
flrll  crufade,  in   which   he   declined  taking  any  part. 
His  reign,  which  coniprehf  nds  a  period  of  48  years, 
was  the  longeft  of  any  of  his  predeceffors,  excepting 
that  of  Clotarius,  and  of  all  who  came  after  him  ex- 
cept thofe  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.     It  was  di- 
flinguilhed  by  feveral  great  events  :  but  Philip,  thou^;h 
brave  in  battle,  and  wife  in  counfels,  was  no  very  excel- 
lent character.     He  appeared  fo  much  the  more  con- 
temptible to  his  fubjccts,  as   that  age  aijounded  with 
heroes.     Philip   is   not   the   firft   of  the    French  mo- 
narchs   (as  is   commonly  reported),  who,  in  order  to 
give  the  greater  authority  to  his  charters,  caufcd  them 
to  be  fiibfcribed   by   the    officers   of  the   crown  ;  for 
Henry  1.  had  fometiines  done  the  fame  before  him. 

Philip  II.  furnamed  ^ugujlus,  the  conqueror  and 
g'lVfii  of  God,  fon  of  Louis  VI  I.  (called  the  _)'oi;njfr^. 
King  of  France,  and  of  Alix,  his  third  wife,  daugh- 
ter of  Thibault,  count  of  Champagne,  was  born  the 
22d  of  Augull  1 165.  He  came  to  the  crown,  after 
his  father's  dcatli  in  11 80,  at  the  age  of  15  years. 
His  youth  was  not  fpent  like  that  of  the  generality 
of  other  princes  ;  for,  Ly  avoiding;  the  rock  of  plca- 
fure  on  which  fo  many  are  apt  to  fpllt,  his  courage 
thereby  became  the  more  lively  and  intrepid.  The 
king  of  England  feemcd  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  his  minority,  and  to  feize  upon  a  part  of  his  do- 
minions. But  Philip  marched  againfl  him,  and  com- 
pelled hin:,  fword  in  band,  to  confirm  the  ancient 
treaties  between  the  two  kiogdoma.    As  loon  a  the 
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with  «    war  was  cnJer!,,he  maJe  his  people  enjoy  the  bleflinjs 
of  peace.     He  gave  a-check  to  the  oppreffions  of  the  " 
ifrcat    lords,  baniH'.eJ    the    coniejlaiis,  puniihed   bhf- 
phctr.ies,  caufed  the  ftrcets  and  public  places  01  Paris 
to  be  paved,  and  aniiexed  to  that  capital  a  part_of  the 
aijacent  villages.  It  was  inclofed  by  walls  wi:h  towers; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities  were  equally  prou  1 
to  fortify  and  embellifh  tlieiis.     The  Jews  having  for 
a  long   time    prailifed    the  moll    (Inmeful    frauds  in 
France,  Philip  expelled  them   from  his  kingdom,  and 
declared  his  fubjeds  quit  with    them  ;  an   adi^n  ur.^ 
jull,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  mtiire,  and  confequent- 
ly  to  religion.     The  tranquillity  of  France  was  fome- 
what  dilhubed  by  a  dificrtnce  with  the  count  of  Flan- 
ders, which  was  however  happily  terminated  in  1184. 
Some  time  after    he   declared   war  againft  Henry  II. 
king  of  Engl;:nd,  and  took   from   him   the  towns  of 
IlToudun,  Tours,  Mans  and   other  places.     The  cpi- 
demical  rradnefs  of  the  crufades  then  av^itated  all  Eu- 
rope ;  and  Philip,  as  well  as  other  princes,  caught  the 
infection.      He   embarked   in    the    year    1  (9c,  with' 
Richard  I.  king    of    England,  for   the   relief  of  the 
Chriftians  in  Paleftine  who  were  opprefled  hy  S  dadin. 
Thofe  two  inonarchs  fat  down  before  Acre,  which  is 
the  ancient  Ptolemais  ;  as  did  almoft  all  the  Chriftians 
of  the  eaft,  while  Saladin  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.     When  the  two  Eu- 
ropean monarchs  had  joined   their  forces  to  thofe  of 
the  Aliatic   Chriftians,  tliey   counted  above  300,000 
fighting   men.     Acre   furrendcred   the    13th    of  July 
1191;    but    the   unhappy   difagrcemcnt   which    took 
place  between  Phihp  and  Richard,  rivals  of  glory  and. 
of  interelt,  did  more  mifchief  than  could  be  comptnfa- 
ted  by  the  fuccefsful  exertions  of  thofe  300,000  men. 
Philip, tiredofthcfedivifions.and  difpleafcd  with  thebe- 
haviour  of  Richard  Ills  valfal,  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try, which,  perhaps,  he  fhould  never  have  left,   or  at- 
leall  have  lecn  again  with   more   glory.  *  Bellies,   he 
was  attacked   (fay  hiftoriansj   with  a  langiiifliing  dif- 
order,  the  effects  of  which  were  attributed  to  polfon  ; 
but  which  might  have  been  occafioaed  merely  hy  the 
fcorching  heat  of  a   climate   fo   different  from  that  of 
France.     He  loll  his  hair,  his  beard,  and  his  nails  ; 
nay,  his   very  flefli   cair.e  off.     The  phyliciana  urged 
him  to  return  home  ;  and  he  foon  determined  to  fol- 
low their  advicc.     The  year  after,  lie   obliged   Ban- 
douin  VIII.  court  of  Flanders  to  leave  him  the  coun- 
ty of  Artois.     He   rtext   turned  his  arms  againft  Ri- 
chard king  of  England,   from  whom  he  took  Evreux 
and  Vexin  ;  though  he   had  promifed  upon  the  holy 
gofpels  never  to  take  any  advantage   of  his  rival  du- 
ring his  dbfence  ;  fo  that  the  confcquences  of  this  war 
were  very  unfortunate.     The  French  monarch,  repul- 
fed  from  Rouen  with  lofs,  made  a  truce  for  fix  months; 
during  which   time    he    married    Ingelburge,  princef* 
of  Denmark,  whofe  beauty  could  only  be  equalled  by 
her  virtue.     The   divorcing  of  this  lady,  whom  hi; 
quitted  in   or  !er   to    marry  Agnea  daughter  of  the 
duke  of   Mcraiiia,  embroiled    him    with   the  court  of 
Rome.     The  pope   iflued  a  fcntence  of  excommuni- 
cation  againft   him;  but   it  w.'\3   taken  off  upon   hii 
promifing  to  take  back  his  former  wife.     John  Sans- 
terre,  fucceeded  to   the  crown   of  England   in  ii99t 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  to  whom  of 
right  it  belopged.     The  nephew,  fupportcd  by  Phi- 
lip, 
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rhilip.     lip,  took   arms  againft  the  uncle,  hut  was  defeated  an  army  of  i  ;o,c?3  fighting  men  ;  thnt  of  Phih'p  wa» 

*'~'^'~"~'  in  Poitoii,  where  he  was  taken   prifoncr,  and  after-  not  lialf  fo  numerous  ;  but   it    was  compofcd  of  the  " 

wards    murdered.       The   murdertr   being   fummoned  flower    of  his    iiobdity.       The   kin^  run    great    ha- 

before  the  court  of  the  pi-eia  of  France,  not  having  zard  of  iiii  life  ;   for  he  was  thrown  down  unJer  the 

appearej,  was  declared  cuilty  of  his  nephew's  death,  horfcs  feet,  and   woun  led   in  the   neck.       It   is   fsid 

and  condemned  to  lofe  his   life  in    1  203.     His  land?,  30,000  Germans  were  killed  ;  but  the  number  is  pro- 

Ctuaced  in  France,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.      Phi-  balily   much   exags^erattd.      The  counts)  of  Flandcr* 

lip  foon   fet   about  gathering   the  fruit  of  his  vaflal's  and  Boulogne  were  led  to  Pari^  with  irons  upr.n  their 

crime.      He  feizod  upon    Normandy,   then  carried  his  feet  and    hands  i   a  barbarous  cuftom   which  prevailed 

viAorious  arms  into  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Poitou,  at  that  time.     The  French  king  n-,a;ie  no  conquell  on 

and  brought  thofe  provinces,  at   they  anciently  were,  tht^fideof  Germany  after  this  ever  memorable  attion; 

under   the  immediate  authority  of  his  crown.     The  but  it  gained  him  an  adiltional  power  over  his  vaflalt. 

Englifh  had  no  other  part  left   them   in    France  but  Philip,  conqueror  of  Germany,  and   pofleiror   of  al- 

the  province  of  Guicnne.     To   crown   his  good  for-  moft  all  the  Englifh  dominions  in  France,  was  invited 

tune,  John  his  enemy  was   embroiled  with  the  court  to  the  crown  ot  England  by  the  fubjeds  of  King  John, 

of   RoiTie,    which    had    lately   txeoramunicated    him.  who  were  grown  weary  of  his  tyranny.      The  king  of 

This  ecclefiaftical  thunder  was  very  favourable  for  Phi-  France,  upon  this  occafion,  i  ondudlcd  himfelf  like  an 

L"p.      Innocent  II.  put  into  his  hands,  and  transff-rrtd  able  politician.     He  perfuidcd  the  En.:li(h  to  afli  his 

to  him,  a  perpetual  right  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  fon  Louis  for  their  king  ;  but  as  he  wiftied  at  the  fame 

The  king  of  France,  when  formerly  excommunicated  time  to  manage  the  pope,  and    not  lofe   the  crown  of 

by  the  pope,  had  declared  his  cenfures  void  and  abu-  England,  he  thole  to  aflill  the   prince  his  fon,  with- 

five  ;  he  thought  very  diffeiently,  however,  when  he  out  appearing  to   a£l  hiinfelf.      Louis  made  a  defcent 

found  himfelf  the  executor   of  a   bull   invtfting  him  i^pon  Englan<l.  was  crowned  at  London,  and  excommu- 

with  the  Englidi   crown.      To   give   the  greater  force  nicated  at  Kome  in   1216;   but  that  excommunication 

to  the   fenttnce  pronounced   by   his  holintfs,  he  em  made  no  change  upon  John's  fituation,   who  died  of 
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ployed  a  whole  year  in  building  1700  fhips,  and  in 
preparing  the  fineft  army  that  was  ever  feen  in  France. 
Europe  was  in  exptttation  of  u  >'ecifive  battle  between 
the  two  kings,  when  the  pope  lauj;hcd  at  both,  and 
artfully  took  to  himfelf  what  he  h  id  beftowed  upon 
Philip.  A  legate  of  the  holy  fee  purfuaded  John 
Sans  terre  to  give  his  crown  to  the  court  of  Runic, 
which  received  it  with  eiuhufi.ifm.  Then  I'hilip  was 
exprtf^Iy  forbid  by  the  p'pe  to  m  ke  any  attempt  i^p- 
on  Engl:  n1,  new  \.ecome  a  fe-  of  the  Rom;:n  church, 
or  againft  John  who  was  under  her  proteftion.  Mean- 
while, the  great  preparations  which  Philip  had  made 
alarmed  ajl  Europe  ;  Germany,  Enirland,  and  the  1  ow- 
Counrries  were  united  againft  him  in  the  fme  manner  as 
v,'e  have  feen  them  united  againft  Louis  X IV.  Fer. 
rand,  count  of  Flanders,  jointd  the  emperor  Othon  IV. 
He  was  Philip's  vaffd  ;  which  was  the  ftronijcft  reafon 
for  declaring  againft  him.  The  French  king  wan  no- 
wife  difcf  nccrted  ;  his  fortune  and  his  courage  dif- 
fipated  all  his  tnemieC.  His  valour  was  particularly 
confpicuous  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  which  was 
fought  on  the  27th  of  July  1214,  and  lafted  from 
noon  till  n  ght.  Before  the  engagement,  he  knew 
well  that  fome  of  his  noblts  followed  him  with  re- 
luftance.  He  afTcmbled  them  togeiher;  and  placing 
himfelf  in  the  midft  of  them,  he  took  a  large  golden 
cup,  which  he  tilled  with  wine,  and  into  which  he 
put  feveral  flices  of  bread.  He  eat  one  of  them  him- 
felf, and  offering  the  cup  to  the  reft,  he  fald,  **  My 
companion",  let  thofe  who  would  live  and  die  with 
nic  follow  my  example."  The  cup  wa«  emptied  in  a 
moment,  and  thcfe  who  were  the  leaft  attacted  10 
liim  fought  W'th  all  the  bravery  that  could  be  expeit- 
cd  from  his  w:irmeft  friends.  It  is  alfo  reported,  that 
Rfter  ftinwing  the  army  the  crown  thnt  was  v/otn  by 
fovertigns  upon  thefe  occ^fions,  he  faid,  *•  If  any 
-cue  'hougTit  liln;felf  irjore  worthy  than  he  was  to  wear 
it,  bf  had  only  to  explain  himfelf;  that  he  ftiould  be 
conter.t  it  were  the  prize  of  that  man  who  (bould  dif- 
play  the  greatcft  ralour  in  battle."     The  enemy  bad 


grief.  His  death  cxtingiiilhed  the  rcfentment  of  the 
Englifh,  who  hiiving  declared  their.felves  for  his  fon 
Henry  ill.  forced  Louis  to  leave  England.  Philip- 
Augiiftus  died  a  little  time  after,  at  M.mtes,  the  I4lh 
of  July  122?,  aged  59,  after  a  reign  of  4^  years. 
Ot  all  the  kings  of  t'  e  3d  race,  he  made  the  greateft 
accefTion  to  the  crown  laiias,  and  tranfmitted  the  great- 
eft  power  to  his  fucceffors.  He  reunited  to  his  domi- 
nions Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  Poitou, 
3;c  After  h^'ving  fuljdued  Jo.m  Sans-tcrre,  he  hum- 
bled the  v'reat  lords,  and  by  the  overthrow  ef  foreign 
and  domeftic  enemies,  took  away  the  counterpoife 
which  bahnced  bis  authority  in  the  kingdom.  He 
was  more  than  a  conqueror ;  he  was  a  great  king  and 
an  excellent  politician  ;  fond  of  fpiendor  on  public 
occafions.  Jut  frugal  in  private  lite  ;  exaft  in  tlie  ad- 
minilfr^tion  o' juftice;  ikiltul  in  employing  alternately 
flattery  and  tlire^teniniTs  rew:irds  and  punilhments ; 
he  was  zealous  in  the  defence  of  religion,  and  always 
difpofed  to  defend  the  church  ;  but  he  knew  well  how 
to  pro.ure  from  her  fuceours  for  fupplying  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  ftate.  The  lords  of  Cou.  y,  Rhetel,  Ro- 
fey,  and  feveral  others,  felzed  upon  the  property  of 
the  clergy,  A  great  many  of  the  prelates  ipplieJ  for 
protcflion  to  the  king,  who  pn^miled  thira  his  cfood 
offices  with  the  depredators.  B'lt,  notwuhftanding 
hiv  recommendations,  the  pillages  cintiiiued.  The 
l.ifhops  redoubled  their  tompUirt..,  and  intreated  Phi- 
lip to  mr^rch  againft  tiieir  enemies.  "  With  all  my 
heart  (fail  he),  but  in  order  to  fight  them,  it  is  necef- 
futy  to  have  troops, and  troops  can^-.ot  be  raifcd  without 
rroney."  The  ticrgy  undcrftood  his  meanin(>  ;  they 
furnifhed  fubfidies,  and  the  pillages  ce  fed.  The  en- 
terpr  ze.  of  Philip  Aujuftus  were  almoft  always  fuc- 
cefsiul:  bee  uf;  he  formed  his  projects  with  deli'  era- 
tion,  and  executed  them  without  delay.  He  bcg:n  by 
rndeiing  the  French  happy,  and  in  the  end  ren  !tted 
them  orniidable  ;  thuiigh  he  was  more  in  lined  to 
an^,cr  than  to  gtntieoefs,  to  punifti  than  to  pardon,  he 
was  regretted  by  his  fubjefts  as  a  powerfnl  genius  and 
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39  the  father  of  his  country.  It  was  in  his  reign  that 
"  the  rnarlhal  of  France  wus  feen,  for  the  firft  time,  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  It  was  then,  alfo,  that  fami- 
lies began  to  hive  fixed  and  herci'.itary  fiirnames  ;  the 
lords  took  them  from  the  lands  which  they  pofrcfTcd  ; 
iseii  of  letters  from  the  place  of  their  birth  ;  the  con- 
verted Jews  and  ricli  merchanis  from  that  of  their  re- 
fidence.  Two  very  cruel  evils,  viz.  leprofy  and  ufury, 
were  prevalent  at  that  time  ;  the  one  infeftcd  the  body, 
the  other  proved  the  ruin  of  the  fortunes  f^f  families.  I'he 
number  of  lepers  wasfo  great,  that  the  fmalleft  vill  ges 
were  obliged  to  have  nn  hofpital  for  the  cure  of  that  di- 
Itemper.  It  is  remarkable,  that  when  Philip  was  on 
the  point  of  en;  aging  Richard,  the  Englifh,  who  were 
lying  in  ambuh  near  the  Loire,  run  away  \vith  his 
equipages,  in  which  he  caufed  to  be  carried  all  the 
deeds  or  writings  rcfpefting  the  rights  of  the  crown  ; 
a  cullom  wiiich  it  ufed  at  this  day  by  the  grand  fcig- 
nior.  Philip  caufed  copies  of  his  chatters  to  be  col- 
leAed  wherever  they  could  be  found  ;  but  after  all  his 
endeavours,  fome  of  them  were  never  recovered.  The 
furname  of  ^ugujtui  was  given  to  Philip  by  his  cotem- 
poraries.  Mezerai  is  midaken,  when  he  aflerts  tliat 
Paulus  Emilius  was  the  firft  who  rendered  the  name  of 
ctrqtieror  by  that  of  Augiiftus  ;  a  learned  critic  has 
proved  the  contrary  by  undoubted  authorities.   * 

Philip  of  Val'iis,  firft  king  of  France  of  the  col- 
lateral branch  of  the  Valois,  was  fon  to  Charles  count 
of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair.  He  mounted  the 
throne  in  132S,  on  the  dcjth  of  his  coufin  Charles  the 
Fair,  after  having  held  for  fome  time  the  regency  of 
the  kingdom.  France  was  much  divided  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  by  difputes  about  the  fucceflion  to 
the  crown.  Edward  III.  king  of  England  laid  claim 
to  it  as  grandfon  cf  Philip  the  Fair,  by  his  mother ; 
but  Philip  of  Valois  took  poffi-flion  of  it  as  firft  prince 
of  the  blood.  The  people  gave  him,  upon  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne,  the  title  oi fortunate  ;  to  which  might 
have  been  added,  lor  fome  time,  thofe  of  •vid'iriot/s  and 
jujl.  He  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  valfal  the  count 
of  Flanderp,  whofe  fubjcfts,  on  account  of  bad  ufage, 
had  taken  up  arms  againil  him.  He  engaged  the  re- 
bels at  CafTel,  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  gained 
a.  fignal  vidory,  the  ;4th  of  Augull  1  ^28.  Having 
made  all  quiet,  he  went  home,  after  faying  to  the 
count  of  Flanders,  "  Be  more  prudent  and  more  hu- 
mane, and  you  will  have  fewer  '.ifloyal  fubjeds."  The 
viftorious  Philip  devoted  the  time  of  peace  to  the  in- 
ternal regulations  of  his  kingdom.  The  financiers 
were  called  to  an  account,  and  fome  of  them  condem- 
ned to  death  ;  among  others  Peter  Remi,  general  of 
the  finances,  who  left  behind  him  near  20  millions.  He 
afterwards  enafted  the  law  refpefting  freeholds,  impo- 
fing  a  tail  upon  churches,  and  commoners  who  had 
acquired  the  hinds  of  Lhc  nobility.  Then,  alfo,  bi-gan  to 
be  introduced  the  iotmoi  appeal  comme  d'abui,  the;''rin- 
ciples  of  which  are  more  ancient  than  the  name.  Fhe 
year  13:0  >''"  diftinguifticd  by  a  folemn  homage  paid 
to  Philip,  by  Edward  king  of  England,  for  the 
duchy  of  Guiennc,  upon  his  knees,  and  with  his 
head  uncovered.  The  interior  peace  of  the  kingdom 
was  diftur'  cd  by  difputes  about  the  diilinflion  of 
the  church  and  ftatc.  An  adcmbly  was  fummon- 
ed  for  hearing  the  two  parties,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
king :  and  in_  this  aflembly  Peter  dc  CugntcteS|  his 


majelly's  advocate,  defended    the  fecular  juriflicJtion     VKiWf. 

with  great  ability  as  a  man  well-informed,  and  an  en- r""^: 

lightened  philofopher.  Bertrand  bilhop  of  Autun, 
and  Roger  archbiihop  of  Sens,  pled  the  caufe  of  the 
clergy  with  lefs  ingenuity  and  judgoient.  This  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  king  from  fhowing  them 
favours,  though  the  controverfy  itfelf  laid  the  founda- 
tiun  of  all  the  difputes  which  were  atterwirds  agitated 
about  the  authority  of  the  two  powers  ;  difputes  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  confine  the  ectlefiaftical  ju- 
rifdidion  within  narrower  limits.  While  Philip  was 
employing  himfelf  in  fome  ufeful  regulation?,  he  was 
unhap'iily  interrupted  by  Edward  HI.  dechring  war 
agaiuft  France.  This  prince  immediately  recovered 
thofe  parts  of  Guienne  of  which  Pliilip  w.^s  in  poiref. 
fion.  The  Flemifh  having  again  revolted  from  France 
in  fplte  of  oaths  and  treaties,  joined  the  flan  lard  of 
Edward  ;  and  required  that  he  would  afTume  the  title 
of  king  of  France,  in  confcquence  of  his  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  ;  becaufe  then,  agreeably  to  the  letter  of 
their  treaty,  they  only  followed  the  king  of  France. 
From  I  his  period  is  dated  the  union  of  the  flower-de- 
luce  and  leopards  in  the  arms  of  Er.gland.  E.lward, 
in  order  to  jullity  the  change  of  hU  arms,  caufed  the 
following  manifefto  to  be  publifhed  in  the  verfe  of  the 
times. 

Rexfum  regnorum,  Una  ratione,  duorum  : 
^Inglerum  in  regno  f urn  rex  ego  jure  paler  no  ; 
Matris  jure  quidem  Francorum  nun:up;r  idem  : 
H'inc  ejl  armorum  variatta  fada  meorum. 

In  the  way  of  a  parody  to  thefe  lines,  Philip  made 
the  following  reply  ; 

Prxdo  regnorum  qui  diceris  ejfe  duorum, 
Francorum  regno  privaleris,  atque  palerno. 
Sui-.cedunt  mares  hiiic  regno,  non  mulieres  : 
Hint  ejl  armorum  variatio  fiuita  tuonim. 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of 
defence.  His  arms  were  at  firft  attended  with  fome 
fuccefs ;  but  thofe  advantages  were  (at  from  compen- 
fating  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Echife,  in  which  the 
French  fl.-et,  confifting  of  i  20  large  fhips,  and  manned 
by  40,000  feamen,  was  beat  by  that  of  England  in 
the  year  1340.  This  defeat  is  to  be  attributed,  in 
part,  to  the  little  attention  which  had  been  piiid  to 
the  navy  of  France,  notwithftanding  her  favourable 
fituation,  by  being  waflied  by  two  feas.  She  was 
oLligeJ  to  make  ufc  of  foreign  (hips,  which  obeyed 
but  {lowly,  and  even  with  fome  reluctance.  This  war, 
which  had  been  alternately  difcontinued  and  renewed, 
begun  again  with  more  heat  than  ever  in  134J.  The 
two  armies  havmg  come  to  an  engagement  the  26th  of 
Augull  1346,  near  Crccy,  a  village  in  the  county  of 
Ponthieu,  the  Englilh  there  gained  a  fignal  victory. 
Edward  had  only  40,00^  men,  while  Philip  had  nearly 
twice  that  number  ;  but  the  army  of  the  former  was 
inured  to  war,  and  that  of  the  latter  was  ill  difciplined 
and  overcome  with  fatiguing  marche^.  France  loft 
from  25jOOO  to  30,000  men  ;  of  which  numbers  were 
John  king  of  Bohemia  {who,  though  blind,  fouqht 
gallantly),  and  about  1500  gentlemen,  the  flower  of 
the  French  nobility.  The  lots  of  Calais,  and  fevtral 
other  places,  was  the  fad  fruit  of  this  defeat.  Some 
time  before  Edward  had  challenged  Philip  of  Valoie 
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Philip,  to  a  Giigle  coir.bat;  which  he  refufcd,  not  on  the  I'core 
'~~>~~'  of  cow-irdice,  b'.'.t.from  the  idea  ihat  it  was  improper 
for  a  fovdcign  prince  to  accept  a  challenge  Irom  a 
king  who  was  his  vafTal.  At  Icnpth,  in  i  347,  a  truce 
for  fix  months  was  concluded  bctwttrk  Fiance  and 
En,;land,  and  afterwards  prolonged  at  difj'erent  times. 
Pliilip  died  a  fliort  time  after,  the  2y\  of  Augiift  1350, 
au;eJ  57  years,  and  far  from  bearing  oa  his  monumer.t 
the  title  of  F'jriuiiale.  He  had,  hokvtvfr,  reunited 
]):!uphiny  to  France.  Humbert,  the  hit  prince  of 
that  country,  having  loft  all  his  children,  and  wearied 
with  the  wars  whiiU  he  had  held  out  a.^jainft  Savoy, 
turned  a  Dominican,  and  gave  liis  province  to  Philip, 
in  1.^49,  on  condition  that  tlie  eldcft  fon  of  the  kings 
of  F'rance  (hould  bear  the  tide  of  Dauphin.  Philip 
likcwlfe  added  to  his  domain  Roiifillon  and  a  part  of 
Ctrdague,  by  Icudiiiij  fome  money  to  the  king  of  Ma- 
jorca, viho  gave  li'm  thofe  provinces  as  a  iccurity  j 
provinces  which  Chr.rlts  VIII.  afterwards  reftored 
•^vithout  rny  rcimburfement.  It  is  furprifmg  that  in 
)o  unfortunate  a  reign  he  Ihould  have  been  able  to 
purchafe  thofe  provinces  after  having  paid  a  great 
deal  for  DAuphiny  ;  but  the  duty  on  f;k,  the  rile  on 
the  other  taxes,  and  efpecially  the  fraucU  committed 
in  the  coinage  of  money,  ate  fuppofcd  to  have  enabled 
him  to  n.r.ke  thofe  acquifitions.  The  fiftitious  and 
ideal  value  of  the  coin  was  not  only  raifed,  but  a  great 
deal  of  bad  ir.one)'  was  iffued  from  the  mint.  The 
officers  of  the  mint  were  fwcrn  upon  the  gofpels  to 
keep  the  fccret :  but  how  could  Philip  flatter  himfclf 
that  fo  grofs  a  fraud  would  not  be  difcovered  ? 

Philip  II.  fon  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Ifabella  of 
Portugal,  who  was  born  at  Valladolid  on  the  zift  of 
May  1527,  became  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  his 
father's  abdication  in  1554.  He  afcended  the  throne 
of  Spain  on  the  17th  of  January  1556  by  the  fame 
ineanj.  Charles  had  made  a  truce  with  the  French, 
but  his  fon  broke  it ;  and  having  formed  an  alliance 
witii  England,  poured  into  Picardysn  army  of  40,000 
intn.  The  French  were  cut  to  pieces  at  th"  battle  of 
St  Quintin,  which  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  Augull 
J5?7.  •  That  town  was  taken  by  alTault,  and  the  day 
on  which  the  breach  was  mounted  i'liilip  appeared 
armed  cap-a-pee  in  ore^er  to  anin-ate  the  iokliers.  It 
was  the  tirft  and  1^11  time  that  he  was  obferved  to  wear 
this  military  drefs.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  his 
terr  jr  was  fo  great  during  the  adtiou  that  he  made 
two  vows ;  one,  that  he  (hould  never  again  be  ptefent 
in  a  battle  ;  and  the  other,  to  Luild  a  magnihcent 
inonaftcry  dedicated  to  St  Lawrence,  to  whom  he  at- 
tributed the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  which  he  executed  at 
Efcuri-I,  a  village  about  fevrn  leagues  from  Madrid. 
After  the  engagement,  his  general,  t)ie  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy, war.ted  t»i  klfs  his  hand  ;  but  I'iiilip  prevented 
him,  faying,  "  It  is  rather  my  duty  to  kiis  yours, 
who  have  the  merit  of  fo  gloiious  a  victory  ;"  and  ini- 
rnediattly  prefciUed  him  with  the  colours  taken  during 
the  aiiti(>u.  The  taking  of  Calelet,  Ham,  and  Noyou, 
were  the  only  aiJvantages  which  were  derived  from  a 
battle  whii-h  might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  Frsnce. 
When  Charles  V.  wr.o  informed  of  this  vidtory,  it  is 
faid  he  aflvcd  the  perfon  who  brought  him  the  intelli- 
gence, "  if  his  fon  was  at  Paris?"  and  being  nnfwered 
in  the  negative,  he  went  away  without  utteririg  a 
iiiigle  word.     The  Duke  of  Guife  having  bad  time  to 
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affcmble  an  army,  repaired  the  difgrace  of  his  country  Vh\ 
by  the  taking  of  Calais  and  Thionville.  While  he  """^ 
was  animating  the  I'Veuch,  Philip  gained  a  pretty 
confiderable  battle  agaiull  MarHiall  de  Thermes  near 
Gravelincs.  His  army  wai>,  on  this  occailon,  com- 
manded by  Count  Egmont,  whom  he  afterwards  caufed 
to  be  beheaded.  The  conqueror  made  no  better  ufc 
of  the  viitory  of  Gravclines  tl  in  he  had  done  of  that 
of  St  (^intin  ;  but  he  reaped  confiderable  advantage 
from  the  glorious  peace  of  Cateau-Cambrefis,  the 
mallerpiccc  of  his  politics.  By  that  treaty,  concluded 
the  13th  of  April  1559,  he  gained  poll'tflion  of  the 
ftrong  places  of  Thionvjlle,  Marieubourg,  Montmedi, 
Hefdin,  and  the  county  ot  Charollois.  This  war,  fo 
terrible,  and  attended  with  fo  much  cruelty,  was  ter- 
minated, like  many  others,  by  a  marricge.  Pliilip 
took  for  his  third  \vile"Eli/.abeth,  daughter  of  Henry  II. 
who  had  been  promifed  to  Don  Cailos. 

After  thefe  glorious  atchicvements,  Philip  returned 
in  triumph  to  Spain,  without  having  drawn  a  fword. 
His  firft  care,  upon  his  arrival  at  Valladolid,  was  to 
demand  of  the  grand  iuquifitor  the  fpeftacle  of  an 
aulo-dafe.  1  his  was  immediately  granted  him;  40 
wretches,  fome  of  whom  were  priells  or  monks,  were 
itrangled  and  burnt,  and  one  of  them  w-^a  burnt  alive. 
Don  Carlos  de  Scza,  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  victims, 
ventured  to  draw  near  to  the  king,  and  f.iii  to  him, 
"  How,  Sir,  can  you  fuffer  fo  many  wretches  to  be 
committed  to  the  flames.'  Can  you  be  witnefs  of  fuch 
barbarity  without  weeping  \"  To  this  Philip  coolly 
replied,  "  If  my  own  fou  were  fufpccted  of  hetely, 
I  would  myfi-lf  give  him  up  to  the  feverity  of  the  iu- 
quifition.  Such  is  the  honor  which  I  feel  when  I 
think  of  you  and  your  companions,  that  if  an  execu- 
tioner were  wanting,  I  would  fupply  hLs  place  myfell." 
On  other  occafions  he  coiidudted  hlmfelf  agreeably  ti> 
the  fpirit  which  had  diftated  this  anfwer.  In  a  valley 
of  Piedmont,  bordering'  on  the  country  of  the  Milanefe, 
there  were  fome  heretics;  and  the  governor  of  MiLm 
had  orders  to  put  them  all  to  death  by  the  gibbet. 
I'lie  new  opinions  having  found  their  WiV  into  fome 
of  the  dillricts  of  Calabria,  he  gave  orders  that  the  iii> 
novators  fliould  be  put  to  the  (word,  with  the  rcfcr- 
vation  of  60  of  them,  of  whom  30  were  afterwards 
llrangled,  and  the  red  cemmittcd  to  the  flames. 

This  fpirit  of  cruelty,  and  fhameful  abufe  of  his 
power,  had  the  effeft  to  weaken  that  power  itfelf. 
'l"he  Flcmi(h,  no  longer  able  to  bear  fo  hard  a  yoke, 
revolted.  The  revolution  Ijegan  with  the  fiiie  and 
large  provinces  of  the  continent ;  but  the  maritime 
provinces  only  obtained  their  liberty.  In  1579  they 
tormed  theudcives  into  a  republic,  under  the  title  of 
the  United  Provinces.  Philip  feni  the  Duke  of  Alba 
to  reduce  them  ;  but  the  cruelty  of  that  general  only 
ferved  to  txafptratc  the  fpirit  of  the  rebels.  Never 
(!id  either  party  fij;ht  with  rnoie  tourige,  or  with 
more  fury.  The  Spaniards,  at  the  hcgc  of  Haer- 
km,  hu.mg  thrown  into  the  town  the  head  of  a 
Dutch  ofTiccr  who  had  been  killed  in  a  fltirinifh, 
the  inhabitants  threw  to  them  the  heads  of  eleven 
Spaniards,  with  this  infcription  ;  "  Ten  he^ds  for  the 
jsayment  of  the  tenth  penny,  and  the  eleventh  for  in- 
tereU."  Kaerlem  having  furrendered  at  difcrction, 
the  conquerors  caufed  all  the  raagiflratei,  all  tuC  pallors, 
and  above  1500  citizens,  to  Le  hanged. 
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The  Duke  •f  Alba,  bein^  at  length  recallecl,  the 
''grand  comtnanrt^r  of  the  Rccjiitfnts  wa«  fcnt  in  h'« 
place,  snvl  al'ttr  his  death  Don  John  of  Aullrii  ;  tut 
ncithrr  of  thofe  generals  could  reftore  tranquillity  in 
the  Low  Countries.  To  this  fon  of  Charles  V.  fuc- 
ceedcd  a  grandfon  no  lefb  illuilrious,  nannely,  Alexander 
Farnefe  duke  of  Parma,  the  greiiieft  inan  of  hie  time  ; 
but  he  could  neither  prevent  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provinces,  nor  the  proi^refs  of  that  republic 
which  aroft  On  Vr  his  own  eye.  Ic  »a~  then  that  Phlhp, 
always  at  his  eafe  in  Spain,  inllead  of  coming  to  leduce 
the  rebels  in  Flanders,  profcrihed  the  Prince  of  Oiantje, 
and  fct  25,000  crowns  upon  his  he»d.  William,  fupci  lor 
to  Philip,  difdnined  to  mr.ke  ufe  of  that  kind  of  ven- 
geance, and  trultcd  to  his  Iwor.l  for  his  prefervation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Spjin  fucc«tdeJ  to 
the  cro'.vn  of  Portugal,  to  which  he  hid  a  right  by 
his  raotlitr  IfaStHa.  This  king.'om  was  foljecfed  to 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Al'  a,  in  the  fpace  of  three  weeks, 
in  the  ytar  15S0.  Antony,  ptior  of  Crato,  being 
prO'  lairred  king  I  y  the  populace  of  L'fbon,  had  the 
tef(  lution  to  come  to  an  engagement  ;  but  he  was 
varquiflicd,  puifuc.!,  and  o'  li.cd  to  fly  for  his  life. 

A  cowardly  aff.flin,  Balth;/,ar  Gerard,  by  a  pi!'ol- 
Oiot  killed  tlic  Prince  of  Oran/e,  and  thereby  delivered 
Philip  from  his  mod  imjlacable  enemy.  Philip  was 
charged  with  this  crime,  it  is  believed  without  reafon  ; 
though,  when  the  news  was  comoiunicated  to  him,  he 
was  imprudent  enough  to  exclaim,  "  If  this  blow  had 
been  given  two  years  ago,  the  Catholic  religion  and  I 
would  have  gained  a  great  deal  by  it." 

This  mtirder  had  not  the  effect  to  reftore  to  Philip 
the  Seven  I'niied  Provinces  •  That  republic,  alre:?<'.y 
powtrlul  1  y  iea,  alfilted  England  agalnlt  him.  Phihp 
having  refolvec!  to  diltrcfs  Elizabeth,  fitted  out,  in 
158}*,  a  fleet  called  the  liiv'iuc'ibte.  It  confilled  of  150 
large  fliipa,  on  whieh  were  counted  2650  pieces  of 
Ci.nnon,  booo  fv.-an.eii,  20000  foldierf,  and  all  t)  e 
flower  of  the  Spaiiiih  nobility.  This  fleet,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  lailed  irom  Lifbon 
when  the  feafon  w::*  too  far  advanced  ;  and  being  over- 
taken by  a  viol.-nt  ftorm,  a  great  part  of  it  was  dif- 
perfcd.  Twelve  fhips,  drivt-n  upon  the  coaft  of  Eng- 
land, were  captured  by  the  Engliih  fleet,  which  con- 
fifted  of  ICO  ihips  i  50  Were  wieckcd  on  the  coafts  of 
France,'  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  Denmaik. 
Sui  h  was  the  fuccefa  of  the  Invincible.   See  Armada. 

This  enterprife,  which  colt  Spain  40  millions  of 
ducats,  20,000  men,  and  too  (hips,  was  produiJlive 
only  of  difgrace.  I'hillp  fupported  this  mij.fortune  with 
an  heroic  refulution.  When  one  of  his  courtiers  told 
I'.im,  with  an  air  of  cor.llcrnaton,  what  hnd  happened, 
he  coolly  replied.  "  1  fent  to  fight  the  Engl  fh,  and 
not  tt  e  winds.  God's  will  be  done."  The  day  a'ter 
Pl'.illp  ordered  tie  bifliopi.  to  return  thanks  to  God 
for  having  preferved  feme  remains  of  his  fleet  ;  and  he 
wrote  thus  to  the  pope;  "  Holy  father,  as  long  as  I 
remain  maMer  of  the  tountaiii  head,  I  fliall  not  much 
regard  the  lofi,  of  a  rivulet.  1  will  thank  the  Supreme 
Difp  >fer  ot  empires,  who  has  j:ivtn  me  the  power  of 
eafily  repairing  a  dififter  which  my  enemies  n.ull  at- 
tiibute  loltly  to  the  elements  v^hich  hive  fought  for 
them." 

At  the  fame  time  that  Philip  attacked  England,  he 
was  eneoiirajiing  in  IVancc  the  Holy  League  ;  the  ob- 
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jett  of  which  was  to  overturn  the  throne  and  divide  Philip, 
the  ftate.  The  leaguers  conferred  upon  him  the  title  '~~v~— 
of  Prottllor  of  their  aflTociation  ;  which  he  eagerly  ac- 
cepted, from  a  perfuafion  that  their  exertions  would 
foon  conduft  him,  or  one  of  his  family,  to  the  throne 
of  France.  He  thought  himfclf  fo  furc  of  his  prey, 
that  when  fpeaking  of  the  principal  cities  in  France, 
he  ufed  to  fay,  "  My  fine  city  of  Paris,  my  fine  city  of 
Orleans,"  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  wonld  have  fpoken 
of  Madrid  and  Seville.  What  was  the  refult  of  all 
thofe  intrigues?  Henry  IV.  embraced  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  by  his  abjuration  of  Proteftantifm  made 
his  rival  lofe  France  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Philip,  at  lengtli,  worn  out  by  the  debauchtries  of 
his  youth,  and  by  the  toils  of  governrr.ent,  drew  n-.-?.r 
his  bit  hour.  A  flow  fever,  the  moft  painful  rout, 
and  a  coniplicstion  of  other  diforders,  could  not  clif- 
engage  him  from  bufinefs,  nor  draw  from  him  the  Icaft 
complaint.  "  What  !"  faid  he  to  the  phylicians  wha 
hefitated  about  letting  blood  of  him;  "  What!  are 
you  afraid  of  drawing  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  the 
veins  of  a  king  who  has  made  whole  rivers  of  it  flow 
from  heretics?"  At  laft,  exhaulfed  Ijy  a  complication 
of  diftenipers,  which  he  bore  with  an  heroic  patience, 
and  beiniT  eaten  up  of  lice,  he  expired  the  i  :(th  of  Sep- 
tember 1598,  aged  72  years,  after  a  rei^rn  of  43  years 
and  eight  months.  During  the  laft  50  days  of  his  ill- 
nefs  he  fliowed  a  great  fenfe  of  religion,  and  had  hit 
eyes  alir.oft  always  fixed  towards  henven. 

No  charaftcr  was  ever  drawn  by  different  hiftorians  h'.,/j„-, 
in  more  oppofite  colours  than  that  of  Philip  ;  and  yet,  pbiUp  IZ^ 
confidering  the  length  and  aftivity  of  his  reign,  there 
is  none  which  it  (houH  feem  would  be  more  eafy  to 
afcerlain.  From  the  fafts  recorded  in  hiftory,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  he  poflefTed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  pe- 
ffftration,  vigilance,  and  a  capacity  for  government. 
His  eyes  were  continually  open  upon  every  p-.rt  of  his 
extenfive  liominions.  He  entered  into  every  branch 
ol  adminlrtrition  ;  watched  over  the  condutil  of  his 
miniHers  with  unwearied  attencion  ;  and  in  hia  choice 
both  of  them  and  of  his  generals  difcovered  a  confider- 
able  fhare  of  fag'city.  He  had  at  all  times  a  com- 
pofetl  and  fettle  I  countenance,  and  never  appcired  to 
be  either  elateil  or  deoreflcd.  His  temper  was  the 
rroll  imperious,  and  his  looks  and  dcmennor  were 
hnughty  and  fevrre  ;  yet  among  his  Spanifh  fubjtdts 
he  w.TS  of  eafy  accefs  ;  liftened  patiently  to  their  re- 
prefeiiiitions  and  compla'nts;  and  where  his  ambition 
and  bigotry  did  not  interfere,  was  generally  willing  to 
rcdreis  their  grievances.  When  we  have  faid  thus 
much  in  his  praife,  we  have  faid  all  that  truth  rcquiies 
or  truth  permits.  It  is  indeed  impoflible  to  fuppofe 
that  he  was  infincere  in  his  zeal  for  religion.  liut  as 
his  religion  was  of  the  moll  corrupt  kind,  it  ftrved  to 
inireafe  the  natuial  depravity  of  his  dif;iofition  ;  .und 
not  only  allowed,  but  even  prompted,  h'm  to  con.mit 
the  moil  odious  and  (hocking  crimen;.  Although  a 
prince  in  the  higotted  ai^e  of  Philip  might  be  ucrfuadcd 
that  the  intercit  of  reh^ion  w.-.uld  be  advar.ce.'.  by 
falfehooj  and  perfeeulion  ;  yet  it  ni'ghl  be  txpciled, 
that,  in  a  virtuous  prince,  the  fen'imenrs  o"  honour 
and  liumanity  would  on  fome  iiccanuiis  triumph  over 
the  dictate.^  of  fiiprrllitlon  :  but  of  this  triumjh  there 
occurs  not  a  lin^le  inftance  in  the  reign  of  Philip  ; 
wiiu  wilbuut  helltltion  violated  liis  moll  fa.r.-d  obli- 
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rhillp.  gations  as  often  as  religion  afforded  him  a  pretence,  demncd  by  tlie  inquifition 
-I  and  under  that  pretence  exerciTed  for  many  years  the 
moft  unrelenting  cruelty  without  reluftance  or  remorfe. 
His  ambition,  which  was  exorbitant  ;  his  refcntment, 
which  was  implacable ;  his  arbitrary  temper,  which 
would  fubmit  to  no  controvil — concurred  with  his  bi- 
gotted  zeal  for  the  Citholic  religion,  and  carried  the 
fanguinary  f  'irit,  which  that  rclijjion  was  c.ilculated  to 
infpirc,  to  a  gicater  height  in  I'hilip  than  it  ever  at- 
taineil  in  any  other  prince  of  that  or  of  any  former  or 
fucceedinjf  ai:;e. 

Thon;-;h  of  a  fmall  llze,  he  had  an  agreeable  perfon. 
His  countL-nance  was  grave,  his  air  tranquil,  and  one 
could  not  difcovcr  from  his  looks  either  joy  in  prof- 
ptrity  or  chaj^rin  in  adveifity.  The  wjrs  au'ainll  Hol- 
land, Fr.-.nce,  and  England,  coll  Philip  564  millionii  of 
ducats  ;  but  America  furnilhed  him  with  more  than 
the  half  of  that  fum.  His  revenues,  alter  the  junc- 
tion of  Portugal,  arefaid  to  have  amounted  to  25  mil- 
lions of  ducat',  of  which  he  only  laid  out  1  co,O0O  for 
the  fupport  of  his  own  houfehol.l.  Philip  was  very 
jealous  of  outward  refpeft;  he  was  unwilling  that  any 
rtiould  fpeak  to  him  but  upon  their  knees.  The  duke 
ef  Alba  having  one  day  entered  this  prince's  cabinet 
without  being  inttoJuced,  he  received  the  following 
har(h  faiutation,  accompanied  with  a  ilormy  counte- 
nance :  "  An  impudence  like  this  of  your's  would  de- 
ferve  the  hatchet."  If  he  thought  only  how  to  make 
himfelf  f^e  f.ared,  he  fuccceded  in  doing  fo  ;  for  few 
princes  have  been  more  dreaded,  more  abhorred,  or 
have  caufed  more  blood  to  flow,  thui  Philip  U.  of 
Spain.  He  had  facceflively,  if  not  all  at  once,  war 
to  maintain  againll  Turkey,  Frane,  England,  Hol- 
land, and  almofl  dU  the  Protellants  of  the  empire,  with- 
out having  a  fingle  ally,  not  even  the  branch  of  his 
own  houle  in  Germany.  Notwithllanding  fo  m-iaj 
millions  employed  againll  the  enemies  of  Spain,  Philip 
found  in  his  ccconomy  and  his  refources  wherewith  to 
liuild  qo  citav'.cls,  64  fortified  places,  9  fea-ports,  2; 
arfcnals,  and  as  many  palaces,  without  I'ncluiing  the 
efcurial.  His  debts  amounted  to  1 40  millions  of  du- 
cats, of  which,  after  having  paid  feven  millions  of  in- 
terell,  the  gveateft  part  w^s  due  to  the  Genocfe. 
Moreover,  he  had  fold  or  alienated  a  capital  ilock  of 
100  millions  of  di'cats  in  Italy.  '  He  made  a  law,  fix- 
ing the  majority  ot  the  kings  of  Spain  at  14  years  of 
age.  He  affcfted  to  be  more  than  commonly  devout; 
he  eat  often  at  the  refeilory  with  the  monks ;  he  ne- 
ver entered  their  churches  without  kifling  all  the  re- 
lics ;  he  caufed  knead  hia  bread  with  the  water  of  a 
fountain  which  was  thought  to  pofTefs  a  miraculous 
■virtue  ;  he  boalled  of  never  having  danced,  and  of  ne- 
ver wearing  breeches  after  the  Grecian  falhion.  Grave 
and  folemn  in  all  his  aftions,  he  drove  from  hispiefenoe 
a  woman  who  had  fmiled  while  he  was  blowing  hi.; 
nofe.  One  great  event  of  his  domeftic  life  is  the  death 
of  his  fon  Don  Carlos.  The  manner  of  this  prince's 
death  is  not  certainly  known.  His  body,  which  lies 
in  the  monument  of  the  efcurial.  is  there  fepaiatcd 
from  his  head  ;  but  it  is  pretended  that  the  head  is 
feparatcd  only  becaufe  the  leaden  coffin  which  contains 
the  body  is  too  fmdl.  The  paiticulars  of  his  crime 
are  as  little  known  as  the  manner  In  which  it  was  com- 
mitted. There  is  no  evidence,  nor  is  there  any  pro- 
bability, that  Philip  would  have  caufed  him  to  be  con- 
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matter  is,  that  in  1568  his  father,  having  difcovered  "^^ 

that  he  had  forae  correfpondence  with  the  HoU-indera 
his  enemies,  arretted  him  himfelf  in  his  own  room. 
He  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to  Pope  Pius  V.  in  order 
to  give  him  an  account  of  his  fon's  imprifonment ;  and 
in  his  letter  to  this  pontiff,  the  20th  of  January  1568, 
he  fiys,  "  that  from  hij  earlieft  years  the  Ifrength  of 
a  wicked  nature  has  Hilled  in  Don  Carlos  every  p-iter- 
nal  inftruftion."  It  was  Philip  II.  who  caufed  to  be 
prlntel  at  Anvers,  between  1569  and  1572,  in  8  vols 
folio,  the  fine  Polyglot  Bi!'le,  wliich  bears  his  name  ; 
and  it  was  he  who  fu!  jefted  tlie  illands  .dterwar  Is  cill. 
cd  the  Philtj'p'ines.  Pic  married  f'lCcefTively,  1  ft,  Mary 
daughter  of  John  III.  king  of  Portujral  ;  idly,  Mary 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  queen  of  England;  ,^dly, 
Elizabeth  of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  ;  4thly, 
Anne,  daughter  cf  the  Emperor  .Maximilian  (I.  Don 
Carlos  was  the  fon  ot  hia  firft  wife,  and  Philip  HI.  of 
the  laft. 

PHILIPPI  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Edones,  on  the  confinea  of  Thrace 
(Pliny,  Ptolemy),  fituated  on  the  fide  ot  a  lleep  emi- 
nence; anciently  called  Datum  ^nA  DrenUes  (Appian), 
though  Straho  fccms  to  diltlnguini  them.  Tliis  town 
was  famous  on  feveral  accownts;  not  only  as  taking  its 
name  from  the  celebrated  Philip  of  Macedon,  father 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  conlidered  it  as  a  lit 
place  for  carrying  on  the  war  againll  the  Thraci;uis  ; 
but  alfo  on  account  of  two  battles  fought  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood between  Augullus  and  the  republican  party. 
In  the  firft  of  tliefe  battles,  Brutuo  and  CafTius  had  tbe 
command  of  the  republican  army  ;  while  Odaviinus, 
afterwards  Auguftus,  and  Mark  Antony,  had  the  com- 
mand of  their  adverfaries.  The  army  of  Brutus  and 
CafTius  conliiied  of  19  legions  and  20,000  horfe  ;  the 
imperial  forces  of  an  equal  number  of  legions,  but 
more  complete,  and  1  3,000  horfe  ;  fo  tliat  the  num- 
bers on  both  tidcu  wi  re  pretty  equal.  The  tr.aops  of 
Brutus  were  very  richly  drefTed,  moft  ot  them  having 
their  armour  adorned  with  gold  and  filver  ;  lor  Bru- 
tus, though  very  frugal  in  other  refpecis,  was  thus  ex- 
travagant with  rcfpctt  to  his  men,  thinking  that  the 
riches  that  they  liad  about  them  would  make  them  ex- 
ert themfelveo  the  more,  to  prevent  thefe  from  falling 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  Both  the  republican  gene- 
lals  appear  to  have  been  inferior  in  Ikill  to  Mark  An- 
tony ;  for  as  to  Oftavlanus,  he  is  allowed  never  to 
have  conquered  but  by  the  valour  of  others.  A  little 
before  the  tirft  engagement,  Oftavianus,  who  had  been 
indifpofed,  was  carried  out  of  the  camp,  at  the  perfua- 
lion  of  Artorius  his  phytician,  who  had  dreamed  that 
he  faw  a  vifion  direcllng  him  to  be  removed.  Brutus'* 
men,  who  oppnfed  the  wing  commanded  by  Oflavia- 
nu-,  charged  without  oiders,  which  caufed  great  con- 
fiilion.  However,  they  were  fuccefsful  ;  for  part  of 
them,  taking  a  compafs  about,  fell  upon  the  enemy'* 
rear :  after  which  they  took  and  plundered  the  camp 
making  a  great  flaughter  of  fuch  as  were  in  it,  and 
among  the  rell  putting  2000  Lacedemonians  to  the 
fword  who  were  newly  come  to  the  afTidance  of  Ofta, 
vianus.  The  emperor  himfelf  was  foaght  for,  but  in 
vain,  having  been  conveyed  away  for  the  reafon  above- 
mentioned;  and  as  the  foldiers  pierced  the  litter  in 
which  he  was  ufually  carried,  it  was  thence  reported 
3  that 
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that  he  had  been  killed.  This  threw  that  whole  part 
of  the  army  into  fuch  confternation,  that  when  Bru- 
tus attacked  them  in  front,  they  were  mod  completely 
routed  ;  three  whole  legions  being  cut  in  pieced,  and 
a  prodigious  flaughter  male  among  the  fugitives.  But 
by  the  imprudence  of  the  general  in  purfuing  too  far, 
the  wing  of  the  republican  army  commanded  by  Caf- 
fius  was  left  naked  and  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
army  ;  on  which  they  were  attacked  at  once  in  front 
and  in  flank,  and  thus  they  were  de'^eated  and  their 
camp  taken,  while  Brutus  imagined  that  he  had  gain- 
ed a  complete  vi^Jlory.  Caffius  himfelf  retired  to  an 
eminence  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Philippi  ;  whence 
he  fent  one  of  his  greateft  intimates  to  procure  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  fate  of  Brutus.  That  general 
was  on  his  way,  and  already  in  view,  when  the  mef- 
fengcr  fet  out.  He  foon  met  his  friends  ;  but  they 
furrounding  him  to  inquire  the  news,  Caflius,  who  be- 
held what  pafled,  imagmed  that  he  was  taken  prifoner 
Ly  the  enemy,  retired  to  his  tent,  and  in  defpair  cau- 
fed  one  of  his  freedmen  cut  off  his  head.  Thus  far  at 
leaft  is  certain,  that  he  went  into  the  tent  with  that 
freedman,  and  that  his  head  was  found  feparated  from 
his  body  when  Brutus  entered.  However,  the  freed- 
man was  never  afterwards  feen. 

The  fecond  engagement  was  pretty  fimllar  to  the 
firft.  Brutus  again  oppofed  Oftavianus,  and  met  with 
the  fame  fuccefs  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Antony,  to 
whom  he  ought  undoui  tedly  to  have  oppofed  himfelf, 
having  to  do  only  with  the  lieutenants  of  Caffius, 
gained  a  complete  vidory  over  them.  What  was 
worft,  the  fugitives,  inftcad  of  leaving  the  field  of 
battle  altogether,  fled  for  protedion  to  Brutus's  army; 
where,  crowding  in  among  the  ranks,  they  carried 
defpair  and  confuCon  wherever  they  went,  fo  that  a 
total  defeat  enfued,  and  the  republican  army  was  al- 
moft  entirely  cut  in  pieces.  After  the  battle,  Brutus 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  as  is  related  more  fully  un- 
der the  article  Rome. 

The  city  of  Philippi  is  likewife  remai'kable  on  ac- 
count of  an  epiftle  written  by  St  Paul  to  the  church  in 
that  place.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  (Luke,  Pliny, 
Coin,  Infcription).  It  is  aifo  remarkable  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  Adraftus,  the  Pi.ripatetic  philofopher, 
and  difciple  of  Arillolle. — The  tewn  is  Hill  in  being, 
and  is  an  archbilhop's  fee ;  but  greatly  decayed  and  bad- 
ly peopled..  However,  theie  is  an  old  amphitheatre, 
and  fcveial  other  monuments  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
E.  Long.  44.  51;.  N.  Lat.  41.0. 

PHILIPi'ICS,  fiX.Tiiy.o.  xoyi,  in  literature,  is  a 
name  which  is  given  to  the  orations  of  Demollhenes 
againft  Philip  king  of  Maccdon.  '1  he  Philippics  are 
reckoned  the  mafter-piecea  of  thut  great  orator:  Lon- 
ginus  quotes  many  inllinces  of  the  fublime  from  them; 
and  points  out  a  thoufand  1  itent  beauties.  Indeed  that 
pathetic  in  whith  Demollhenes  excelled,  the  frequent 
jnterroitations  and  npoftrophcs  wherewith  he  attacked 
the  indolence  of  the  Athenians,  where  could  they  be 
better  employed  ?  Whatever  delicacy  there  be  in  the 
oration  a,^ainll  Leptines,  the  Philippics  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  it,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  fubjeift, 
which  gives  Demofthenes  fo  fair  a  field  to  difpliy  his 
chief  taknt,  we  mean,  with  Lcnginus,  that  of  moving 
and  aftonilhini^. 

Dionyhui  Halicarnafleus  ranks  the  oration  on  the 
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Halonefe  among  the  Philippics,  and  places  it  the  eighth  Phjlippie^ 
in  order :  but  though  his  authority  be  great,  yet  that  ^''ll't'P'"^ 
force  and  majefty  wherein  Cicero  charafterifea  the  Phi- 
lipjjics  of  Demollhenes,  feem  to  exclude  the  oration 
on  the  Haioncfe  out  of  the  number;  and  aulhonfe  the 
almofl  univerfal  opinion  of  the  learned,  who  rejedl  it 
as  fpurious.  Libanius,  Photius,  and  others,  but  above 
all  the  ianguidnefs  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  lownefs  of  the 
expreflions,  which  reign  throughout  the  whole,  father 
it  on  Hegefippus. 

Philippic  is  likewife  applied  to  the  fourteen  ora- 
tions of  Cicero  againll  Mark  Antony.  Cicero  him- 
felf gave  thtm  this  title  in  his  epiilles  to  Btutus  ;  and 
pofterity  have  found  it  fo  jufl,  that  it  has  Leen  conti- 
nued to  our  times.  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  calls  the  fecond 
the  divine  Philippic,  and  witnefles  it  to  be  of  great 
fame,  confpicute  divina  Philippica  Jams.  That  orator's 
intitling  his  latt  and  mod  valued  orations  after  the  Phi- 
lippics of  Demollhenes  Ihows  the  high  opinion  he  had 
of  them.  Cicero's  Philippics  cofl  him  his  I'fe  ;  Mark 
Antoay  having  been  fo  irritated  with  them,  that  when 
he  arrived  at  the  triumvirate,  he  pro.-ured  Cicero's 
murder,  cut  off"  his  head,  and  ftuck  it  up  in  the  very 
place  whence  the  orator  ha!  delivered  the  Philippics. 

PHlLIPPiNE  ISLANDS,  are  certain  iflands  of 
Ada,  which  lie  between  114  and  126  degrees  of  eift 
longitude,  and  between  6  and  20  degrees  of  north  la- 
titude ;  about  300  miles  foutheatt  of  China,  'i'hey  Bciifin'i 
are  faid  to  be  about  1200  in  number,  of  which  there  ilf;V.  iV/ns.' 
are  400  very  confiderable.  They  form  a  principal  di- 
vifion  of  thnt  immenfe  Indian  Archipelago,  which 
confifts  of  fo  many  thoufand  iflands,  fome  of  which 
are  the  largeft,  and  many  of  them  the  richeft,  in  the 
world.  The  Philippines  form  the  nortliernmoft  clu- 
fter  of  thefe  iflands,  and  were  difcovered  in  the  year 
1521  by  the  famous  navigator  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a 
Portuguefe  gentleman,  who  had  ferved  his  native 
country  both  in  the  wars  of  Africa  and  in  the  Eatl 
Indies  ;  particularly  under  Albuquerque,  the  famous 
Portuguefe  general,  who  leduced  Goa  and  Malacca 
to  the  obedience  of  that  crown.  Magellan  having  haj 
a  confiderable  fliare  in  thofe  aftionf,  and  rinding  him- 
felf neglefled  by  the  government  of  Portugal,  and  even 
denied,  as  it  is  faid,  the  fmall  advance  of  a  ducat  a 
month  in  his  pay,  left  the  court  ol  Portugal  in  difguft, 
and  offered  his  fervices  to  Charles  V.  then  emperor  of 
Germany  and  king  of  Spain,  whom  he  conv  need  of 
the  probability  of  difcovering  a  way  to  the  Spice 
Iflands,  in  the  Kaft  Indies,  by  the  wed  ;  whereupon 
the  command  of  five  fmall  (hips  being  given  him,  he 
fet  fail  from  Seville,  on  the  loth  of  .Augull  1510, 
and  Handing  over  to  the  coaft  of  South  America,  pro- 
ceeded fouthward  to  52"^,  where  he  fortunately  hit  up- 
on a  (Irait,  fince  called  ihe  Strait  of  Macsll.i:;,  wh  ch 
carried  him  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Sea  ;  and 
then  lleering  northward,  r^-pafled  the  equator  :  after 
which,  he  llretched  away  to  the  well,  acrofs  that  vail 
ocean,  till  he  arrived  at  Guam,  one  of  the  Ladrones, 
on  the  loth  of  March  1521  ;  :.nd  foon  after-failed  to 
the  wellward,  and  difcovered  the  Philippines,  which 
he  did  on  St  Laznrus's  day  ;  and,  in  honour  of  that 
faint,  he  eallcvl  them  the  Anhiprlago  of  Si  Lazarus. 
He  taok  poflellion  of  them  in  the  n.irr.e  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  but  happened  to  be  killed  in  a  (lvirmi(h 
he  had  with  the  natives  of  one  of  <j»era.  His  people, 
302  however. 
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Phlirpin*  liowever,  irrlytd  afterward!  at  th«  Moliicct".  or  Clove  from   Cadiz   to  the  Weft  Indies  is  reftrfllnej.     The  P^'lTpi"* 

IiiajiJi.     iflanJe,   where  tlicT  left  a  colony,  and   returned    to  (hips  employed  are  all  kinj^'a  ihipn,  commifiioned  and     '"»"<!«•  ^ 

'~~*  Spain  by  the  wiy  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;   be-  paid  by  him  j  and   the  tonape  is  dlviled  into  a  cer-         * 

in?  the  tir'.l  perfoni  that  erer  failed  round  the  globe. —  tain  number  of  bales,  all  of  the  fame  fize.     Thefe  are 

But    there   was    no  attempt  made  by   the  Sj-aniardu  div'ded   amonir  the  convtiits  at  Manila,  but   princi- 

to  fubJuc  or  plant  the   Philippine  Idands  until  the  pally  the  Jefuits  (  a),  as  a  donation  to  fupport   their 

TCJr  1  \f>4,  in  the   rci^'n  of  Philip  II.  fin   of  Char-  miffions.  foi  the  propacatidti  of  the   Roman  Catholic 

les  V.   when   Don  Louis  de  Velafco,  viceroy  of  Me-  faith.     Moll  of  the  relij^ious   are   concerned   in  thi» 

xieo,  fent  Michael  Lopez  Dela/afprs  thither  with  a  trade,  and  fell  to  the  merchants  nt  a  great  price  what 

fltct,   and  a  for.c    (uffijicnt   to  make  a  conqucll  of  room  in  the  fhip  they  are  not  to  occupy.      This  trade 

thefc  illand?,  which  he  n^med  the  Phiiippinet,  in  ho-  is  by  a  royal  edid  limited  to  a  certain  value,  but  it 


nour  oi  Philip  II-  then  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  and 
they  have  remained  under  the  dominion  of  that  crown 
till  taken  1  y  Sr  William  Draper.  The  Philippines 
are  fcarce  iiiterinr  to  any  other  iihnds  of  Alia  in  all 
the  natural  produftions  of  that  happy  climate  ;  and 


always  excee.ls  it,  each  (hip  being  generally  worth 
^,oco,ooo  of  dollars.  The  returns  made  from  Ame- 
rica are  in  filver,  cochineal,  fA'cetmcate,  tOf:;ither  with 
forae  European  mUintry  ware  toi  the  women,  and 
fome   ftrong   Spanilh  wine.     It   is  obvious,   that  the 


they  are  by  far  the  bell  fituated  for  an  extenfive  and  greatcll  part  of  the  trcafure  remitted  does  not  remain 

advantajreous  commerce.    By  their  pofition,  they  forin  at    Manila,   but   is   difperfeil   over   India   for   goods, 

the  centre  of  inttrcourfe  with  China,  Jipan,  and  the  Many  ilroDg  remondrancca  againft  this  Indiaa  trade 

Spice  Iflands ;  and  whihl  they  ;irc  iiiiJer  the  dominion  to   Mexico   have   been   mile   to  the  court  of  Spain, 

of   Spain,    they   connect   the   Afmlic    and   American  wht  uin  they  urije,  that  the  fiik  manufatlories  of  Va- 

comiuerce,  and  btcoiic  a  gi-neral   mapra/.ine  for  the  Itniia  and  other  parts  of  Spain,   the  lliicns  from  Ca- 

rich   manufaflures  of  the  one  and  for  the  treafure'i  of  diz,  and  thcit   other   manufadoriea,  are  hurt  in    their 

the  other.     Bifides,   they  are  well  fituatc  1  for  a  fup-  fale  in   Mexico  and  Peru,  by  the  Chincfe  being  able 

ply  of  European  goods,  both  from  the   fide  of  Aca-  to  afford  them  goods  of  the  fame  fort   cheaper  than 

pulco  and  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  are  able  ;   that   were  this  trade   laid   open,  the 

In  fad    they  formerly  enjoyed    a   traffic   in   fome  <le-  whole  treafure   of  the  New    VVoild  would   centre   in 

cree  propoitioned  to  the  peculiar  felicity  of  their  fitu-  Spain,  or  with  European   merchants;  but  now  it  en- 

ation  ;   but  the  Spanilh  dominion   is  too  v:>(l  and  un-  riches   only    the  Jefuits  and    a  few   private   perfons, 


connetlcd  to  be  improved  to  the  bell  advantage. — 
The  fpirit  of  commerce  is  not  povverfid  in  that  pewpL-. 
The  trade  of  the  Philippines  is  thought  to  have  de- 
clined ;  its  great  branch  is  now  reduced  to  two  fliips, 
which  anuually  pafs  between  thefe  iflands  ar.d  Aea- 
pulco  in  Ami-rica,  and  to  a  '  ' 
the  ifland  of  Luconi-. 

Indeed  the  Spatiijrds  appear  by  no  means  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  the  fpirit  of  indullry  ;  for,  fo  far  from  Im- 
proving the  fine  lituation  of  thefe  iflands  to  the  ut- 
moft,  it  happens,  011  the  contrary,  that  the  trade  is 
Lurtful  to  the  mother-country;  for  (to  confine  our- 
felves  to  Manila,  with  w4)ich  thty  havj  moll  to  do), 
jnllead  of  taking  Sj.anl(h  manufad'Jies,  they  trade 
with  the  Chlnefe  for  fpices,  lilks,  ll.ickings,  Indian 
fluffs,  callicocs,  chintz,  and  many  other  articles  ;  and 
with  the  Japaiicfc  for  cabinets,  and  all  forts  of  lac- 
quered ware  ;  for  nil  which  they  pay  In  gold  or  filver. 
All  thefe  commoditiep,  to?ether  with  what  the  ifhnds 


Wife  as  thefe  arguments  are,  the  Jefuits  and  prielts, 
veifant  in  intrigue,  and  the  moll  felliih  fet  of  men 
on  earth,  had  iiiterefl  enough  at  court  to  Hop  the  ef- 
fed. 

At  Cavite  in  this  bay  are  a  fort,  a  town,  and  a  fine 
fingle  port  of  Manila  in  dock-yard,  where  thefe  large  galleons  arc  built  and  re- 
p.Tirtrl,  and  where  they  load  and  unload,  together 
with  all  the  other  large  Ihipa  that  trade  to  this  bay. 

1  he  principal  of  the  Philippine  iflinds  are  Luco- 
ris  or  Manila,  Tandago  or  Samul,  Malbate,  Mindora, 
Luhan,  Paraifoa,  Panay,  Ltyte,  Bohel,  Sibu,  Sogbu, 
Neeros,  St  John,  Xolo,  and  Mindanao.  In  moil  of 
thefe,  the  Spanilh  power  prevails,  and  all  are  under 
the  governor  of  Luconia  ;  but  there  are  fome  in  which 
th:n  nation  has  little  authority,  or  even  influence,  fuch 
as  Mindanao. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  confift  of  Chinefe, 
Ethiopians,  Malays,  Spaniard',  Portuguefe,  Pinta- 
dos or  Painted  People,  and  Meftees,  a   mixture  of  all 


produce,  and  great  quantities  of  wrought  plate  by  the  thefe.  Their  perfons  and  habits  refemble  thofe  of  the 
Chinefe  artifans,  arc  collided  at  Minih,  nnd  traiif- 
ported  annually  in  two  (hips  to  Acapulco  in  Mexico, 
Fach  of  thefe  fhips  is  cftcemed  worth  L. (100,000  Ster- 
ling ;  and  in  the  war  which  rreg-'n  ■  1  739.  ^nd  which 
was  notdillinguilhed  by  fuch  a  ferics  of  wondertul  fuc- 
ccfTcsaa  th:t  which  ended  in  1763,  the  taking  of  one 
of  the  galleons  which  carry  on  the  trade  between  Ma- 
nila ar>l  America,  was  ccnfidertd  as  one  of  the  moft 
brilliant  advantai-cs  which  we  gained.  This  trade  is  not 
laid  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Manila,  but   ia  con 


feveral  nations  whence  they  derive  their  ori.i;!nal ;  on- 
ly, it  is  obfervable,  that  the  features  of  the  biacks  of 
thefe  iflands  are  as  agreeable  as  thofe  of  the  white 
people.  There  is  not  a  foil  in  the  world  that  produ- 
ces greater  plenty  of  all  things  for  life  ;  as  appears  by 
the  multitude  of  inhabitants  to  be  found  in  the  wood* 
and  mountains,  who  fubfifl  almoft  entirely  by  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  vcnifon  they  take.  Nor 
can  any  country  appear  more  beautiful ;  for  there  is  a 
perpetual  verdure,  and   buds,   bloffoms,  and   fruit,  are 


fined  by  very  partieulir  regulations,  fomewhat  analo-    found  upon  the  trees  all  the  year  round,  as  well  on  the 
gous  to  thofe  by  which  the  trade  of  the  regiller  (hips     mouotains  as  in  the  cultivated  gardens.     Vafi  quanti- 
ties 


(a)  Wc  do  &ot  know  who  ha3  the  Jefuits  fhare  fiuce  they  were  expelled  the  Spaoifh  doroinioiUi 
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Philippine  tift  of  pold  are  wafhed  down  from  the  hills  by  the 
IHandi. 


Philippimei, 


religious  fociety  of  young  wo- 
rains,  anj  found  mixeii  with  the  faml  of  thtir  rivers,  men  ac  Ronrie,  fo  called  from  their  taking-  St  Phihp  de 
There  are  alfo  mines  of  othtr  metals,  and  excrllent  Ktri  for  their  protriSor.  The  fociety  confifts  of  loo 
Joadtlones  found  here;  and  fiich  iium*irr«  of  wild  buf-  poor  fjirla,  who  are  brought  up  till  they  are  of  a^e  to 
falots,  that  a  lood  liuntfman  on  horfebnck,  armed  be  married,  or  become  nuns,  under  the  direftion  of 
•with  a  fpear,  wi!l  kill  lo  ot  zo  in  a  day.  The  Spa-  fome  rcligioua  women,  who  teach  ihera  to  read,  write, 
niards  tnke  thtm  for  their  hides,  which  they  fell  to  and  work,  and  inftruA  them  in  the  duties  of  Chriitia- 
the  Chinefe;  and  their  carcafcs  ferve  the  mountaineers  nily.  They  wear  a  white  veil,  p.nd  a  black  crofs  oa 
for  food.  Their  wooda  alfo  abotmd  with  deer,  wild  their  breaft«.  See  Macedonia. 
hogs,  and  Eroats.  Of  the  lalt,  there  is  fucb  plenty  in  PHILIPPISTS,  a  fefk  or  party  amon^  the  Lu- 
one  of  thefr  iflin^s,  thu  the  Spaniards  gave  it  the  therans;  t.ie  folbwers  of  Pinlip  Mclancthon.  He 
name  «f  Calrai.  Horfes  and  cows  have  been  likcwife  had  ftrenuoufly  oppofcd  the  Ubiquifts,  who  arofe  in 
imported  into  thefe  iflands,  from  New  Spain,  China,  his  time  ;  and  the  difpute  growing'  ilill  hotter  after  his 
an-i  Japan,  which  have  multiplied  confiderably  ;  but  death,  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  who  cfpoufed 
the  fheep  that  were  brought  over  came  to  nothing.  Mtlanfthon's  opinion,  were  called  by  the  Flacians,  who 
The  trees  produce  a  great  variety  of  ijums  ;  one  kind,     attacked  it,  Phifippifts. 

which  i.s  the  commoneft,  by  the  Spaniards  called  brta,  PHILIPS  (Fabian),  was  author  of  feveral  books 
is  ufed  inftead  of  pit.h  ;  of  the  others  fome  are  medi-  relating  to  ancient  cuftoms  and  privileges  in  England. 
einr.l,  others  odoriferous.  He  was  born   at  Preftbury   in  Gl^uceUer.'hirf,   Sep- 

In  thofe  iflands  are  monkeys  an.l  baboons  of  a  mon-  tember  28th  i6oi.  When  very  young,  he  fpent  fome 
ftrous  bignefs,  that  will  defend  themfelves  if  attacked  time  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  ;  and  went  from 
by  men.  When  they  can  find  no  fiuit  in  the  moun-  thence  to  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  became  learn- 
tains,  they  go  down  to  the  fea  to  catch  crabs  and  oy-  ed  in  the  law.  In  the  civil  wars,  he  was  a  bold  afler- 
fters  ;  and  that  the  cyllers  msy  not  clofe  and  catch  tor  of  the  king's  prero;;ative  ;  and  was  fo  palTionate  a 
their  paws,  they  hrll  put  in  a  Itone  to  prevent  their  lover  of  Charles  I.  tliat,  two  days  before  that  illuftrl- 
fliutting  clofe:  they  take  ciabs  by  putting  tlieir  tail  ous  monarch  \*.  as  bcheadel,  he  wrote  a  proteftatioa 
in  the  holes  where  they  lie,  and  when  the  crab  lays  agalnil  the  intended  murder,  and  caufed  it  to  be 
hold  of  it,  they  draw  him  out.  Thtrc  are  alfo  great  printed,  and  affixed  to  pofts  in  all  public  pliees.  He 
numbers  of  civet-cats  in  fome  of  the  iflands.  The  bird  likewife  publifhed,  in  1649,  4C0,  a  pamphlet  intituled, 
called  tuvan,  is  a  black  fea  fowl,  fomething  lefs  than  a  "  Veritas  Inconcujfa  ;  or  King  Charles  I.  no  Man  of 
hen,  and  has  a  long  neck  ;  it  lays  its  eggs  in  the  faud  Blood,  but  a  Martyr  for  his  People  :"  which  was  re- 
by  the  fealide,  i\o  or  50  in  a  trench,  and  then  covers  printed  in  1660,  Svo.  In  i6'^3,  when  the  courts  of 
them,  and  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  jultice  at  Weftminlfer,  efpecialiy  the  Chancery,  were 
They  have  likewife  the  bird yu/z^'an,  which  builds  her  voted  down  by  Oiivei's  pnrliamsnt,  he  publifhed, 
nell  on  the  fides  of  rocks,  as  the  fwallows  do  againi)  a  "  Confiderationsagainll  the  diflblving  and  taking  theru 
wall  ;  and  thefe  are  the  delicious  Bikos-Nefli  fo  much  away  :"  for  which  he  received  tlie  thanka  of  William 
efteemcB,  being  a  kind  of  jelly  that  diflblves  in  warm  I-enthal,  Efq;  fpeaker  of  the  late  parliament,  and  of 
water.  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England.      He  was  for 

The  Spaniaids  have  introduced  feveral  of  the  Ame-  fome  time  filazer  for  London,  Middltfex,  Cainbridge- 
rican  fruits,  which  thrive  here  as  wtU  as  in  America  ;  (liire,  and  Huntingdonfhire  ;  and  fpent  much  money 
the  cocoa  or  chocolate-nut  p.:rti  ularly,  which  increa-  in  fearching  records,  and  writing  in  favour  of  the  royal 
fes  fo  that  they  have  no  occ.fion  now  to  import  it  from  prerogative.  The  only  advantage  he  received  for  this 
Mexico.  Here  is  alio  the  F«vnT^iN-7rei,  from  which  attachment  to  the  royal  ciufe  wac,  the  place  of  on« 
the  natives  draw  water;  and  there  is  likewife  a  kind  of  of  the  commiffioners  for  regulating  the  law,  worth 
cane,  by  the  Spaniards  calhd  vaxuco,  which,  if  ci-t,  L.  zoo  per  annum,  which  only  lalled  two  years.  Af- 
yields  fair  water  enough  for  a  draught,  of  which  ter  the  Reitoration  of  Charles  II.  when  the  bill  for 
there  are  plenty  in  the  mouBtains,  where  water  is  moll  taking  away  the  tenures  was  depending  in  parliament, 
wanted.  he  wrote  and  publilhcd  a  book  to  fhow  the  neceffity 

Thefe  iflands  being  hot  and  moid,  produce  abun-  of  prcferving  them,  intiiled,  '•  Tenenda  non  toUcnJa  / 
dance  of  venomou.s  creatures,  as  the  foil  does  poifonoua  or,  the  Neceflity  of  preferviag  Tenures  in  cjpitr,  and 
herbs  and  flowers,  which  do  not  kill  thofe  who  touch  by  Knight's-fervice,  which,  according  to  their  firft 
or  tafte  them,  but  fo  infeff  the  air,  that  many  people  inllitution,  were,  and  are  yet,  a  great  part  of  the  y&- 
die  in  the  time  of  their  blodoming.  /ui  po/>u/i,  kc.   1660,"  .jto.      In    i6-6j  he  publilhed,. 

The  orange,  lemon,  and  feveral  other  trees,  bear  "  The  Antiquity,  Legality,  Rcafon,  Duty,  and  Necef. 
twice  a  year.  A  fprig,  when  planted,  becomes  a  tree  Cty-of  Pre-emption  and  Pourveyance  for  the  King," 
and  bears  fruit  in  a  year's  time  ;  fo  that  without  any  410  ;  and  afterwards  many  other  pieces  upon  fubjefta 
hyperbole  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  a  more  luxuriant  of  a  fimilar  kind.  He  afCllid  Dr  Bates  in  his  *'  £. 
verdant  foil  can  fcarcely  be  conceived.  The  woody  are  ienchus  Mutuum  ;  efpjcially  in  fcarchino-  the  records 
fdled  with  old,  large,  and  lofty  trees,and  fuch  as  yield  and  offices  for  that  work.  He  died,  November  J7th, 
more  fuftenance  to  man  than  is  to  be  found  in  almofl  169Q,  in  his  89th  year;  and  was  buried  near  his  wife 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Thefe  iflan '.s,  however,  in  the  church  of 'i'wyford  in  Middlefex.  He  was  a 
belides  their  other  inconveniences,  of  which  they  have  man  well  acquainted  with  records  and  antiquities  f 
many,  are  very  fubjed  to  earthquakes,  which  often  but  his  manner  of  writing  is  neither  clofe  nor  well  di- 
prove  very  fatal     Sc«  Manila.  gelled.     He  pubhlhed  a  political  pamphlet  in  iC&f^ 
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Philipi.    intilled,  *'   Urfa  Major  el  Afmor  i  (howing  that  there 
T  is  no  fuch  Fear,  aa  i«  faftilioufly  pretended,  of  Popery 

and  arbitrary  Power." 

Philip*  (Amhrofc),  an  Eiiglifh  poet,  was  dc- 
fcendcd  from  a  very  ancient  and  confidcrable  family  of 
that  name  in  Leicc(ler(hirc.  He  received  his  e.!ui?a- 
tioii  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge  ;  during  his  (lay 
at  which  univerfity,  he  wrote  his  pafturah,  which  ac- 
quired him  at  the  time  l"o  high  a  reputation.  His 
next  performance  wa«,  Thr  L.'ije  of  Archl'ijhop  WiU'tams, 
written,  according  to  Mr  CiSLer,  to  nuke  known  his 
(.'ohtical  principles,  which  in  the  courfc  of  it  he  had 
a  free  opportunity  of  doing,  as  the  archbifhop,  who 
is  the  hero  of  his  work,  was  a  ftrong  opponent  to  the 
liiph-church  nieafures. 

When  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  and  came  to  Lon- 
don, he  became  a  conftaiit  attendant  at,  and  one  of 
the  wits  of.  Button's  coffee-houfe,  where  he  obtained 
the  fricndftiip  and  intimacy  of  many  of  the  celebrated 
peniufee  of  that  age,  more  particularly  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  who,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Taller^  ha<;  in- 
ferted  a  little  poem  of  Mr  Philips's,  which  he  calls  a 
U^'inier  I'itcc,  dated  from  Copenhagen,  and  addreffed 
to  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  on  which  he  beftows  the  higheft 
encomiums  ;  and,  indeed,  fo  much  juftice  is  there  in 
thefe  his  commendations,  that  even  Mr  Pope  himfelf, 
vho  had  a  fixed  avetCon  for  the  author,  while  he  af- 
fected to  defpife  his  other  works,  ufcd  always  to  except 
this  from  the  number. 

The  fiift  diflike  Mr  Pope  conceived  againft  Mr  Phi- 
lips,  proceeded  from  that  jealoufy  of  fame  which  was 
fo  confpicuous  in  the  charader  of  thnt  great  poet ; 
for  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  taken  fo  ftrong  a  liking 
to  the  pitlorals  of  the  latter,  as  to  have  formed  a  de 
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feveral  dramatical  piecei ;  The  Briton,  DlftrelTed  Mo- 
ther, and  HuTphrey  Duke  of  Glouccfter  ;  all  of  which- 
met  with  fucccfs,  and  one  of  them  is  at  this  time  a 
rtandard  of  entertainment  at  the  theatres,  heing  ge- 
nerally repeated  ftveral  times  in  every  fcafon.  Mr 
Philips's  circumllanccs  were  in  gencat,  through  his 
life,  not  only  eafy,  but  rather  affluent,  in  confequence 
of  his  being  connci?lcd,  by  his  political  principles, 
with  perfons  of  great  rank  and  confequence.  He  wa» 
concerned  with  Dr  Hugh  Boulter,  afterwards  arch- 
bifhop of  Armagh,  the  right  hor.ourablc  Richard  Weft, 
Efq;  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  reverend  Mr  Gil- 
bert Burnet,  and  the  reverend  Mr  Henry  Stevens,  in 
writing  a  feries  of  papers  called  the  Free  Thinker, 
which  were  all  publifhed  together  by  Mr  Philipsi  in 
three  volumes  in  i2mo. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  he  was 
fccretary  to  the  Hannver  club,  who  were  a  fet  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  formed  an  afTo- 
ciation  in  honour  of  that  fucceffion,  and  for  the  fup- 
port  of  its  interefts,  and  who  ufcd  particularly  to  di- 
ftinguifh  in  their  toaAs  fuch  of  the  fair  fex  as  were  moft 
zealoufly  attached  to  the  illuttrious  Houfe  of  Brunfwlc. 
Mr  Philips's  ilation  in  this  clu!>,  together  with  the 
zeal  fhown  in  his  writings,  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  and  favour  of  the  new  government.  He  was, 
foon  after  the  acctdion  of  king  George  I.  put  in  to  the 
commifTion  of  the  peace,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
commiflioncrs  of  the  lottery.  And,  on  his  friend  Dr 
Boulter's  being  made  primate  of  Ireland,  he  accom- 
panied that  prelate  acrofs  St  George's  Channel,  where 
he  had  confiderable  preferments  beflowed  on  him,  and 
waselefted  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commona  there, 
as  reprefentative    for   the    county  of  Armagh.      At 
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lign  for  a  critical  comparifon  of  them  with  thoTe  of    length,  having  purchafcd  an  annuity  for  life  of  400  1. 
Pope,  in  the  conclufion  of  which  the  preference  was    per  annum,  he  came  over  to  England  fome  time  in  the 


to  have  been  given  to  Philips.     This  iltfign,  however, 
coining  to  Mr  Pope's  knowledge,  that  gentleman,  who 
could  not  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne,  determined  to 
ward  off  this  ftroke  by  a  ftratagem  of  the  moft  artful 
kind  ;  which  was  no  other  than  taking  the  fame  tafk 
on  himfelf;  and,  in  a  paper  in  the  Guardian,  by  draw- 
ing the  like  comparilon,  and  giving  a  like  preference, 
but  on  principles  of  crlticifm  apparently  fallacious,  to 
point  out  the  abfin'dity  of  fuch  a  judgment.      How- 
ever, notwithftamHng  the  ridicule  that  was  drawn  on 
him  in  confeq<JCnce  of  his  ftanvllng  as  it  were  in  com- 
petition with  fo  powerful  an   antagonift,  it  is  allowed, 
that  there  are,  in  tome  parts  of  Philips's  paftorals,  cer- 
taiQ  ftrokes  of  nature,  and  a  degree  of  fimplicity,  that 
are  much  better  fuited  to  the  purpofes  of  palloral,  than 
the  more  coireSly  turned  periods  of  Mr  Pope's  verfifi- 
C3tion.      Mr  Philips  and  Mr  Pope  being   of  different 
political  principles,  was  another   caufe  of  enmity  be- 
tween theraj  which  r.rofe  ac  length  to  fo  great  a  hci^lit, 
that  the  former,  finding  hia  anta,jonift  too  hard  for 
him  at  the  weapon  of  wit,  had  even  determined  on 
making  ufe  of  a  rougher  kind  of  argument ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  even  went  fo  far  as  to  hang  u;)  a  rod  at 
Button's  for  the  chaftifement  of  his  a^'.veilary  whenever 
he  ftioulj  come  thittier;  which,  however,  Mr  Pope  de- 
clining   to   do,   avoided   the  argumenlum   baculinum,   in 
which  he  would,  no  dou'.it,  have  fiuiid  Mrafelf  on  the 
veakeft  Qde  of  the  que  (lion.     Our  author  alfo  wrote 


year  1748  ;  but  having  a  veiy  bad  ftate  of  hcakh,  and 
being  morever  of  an  advanced  age,  he  died  foon  after, 
at  his  lodgings  near  Vauxhall,  in  Surry. 

"  Of  hia  perfonal  charafter  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  all  I 
have  he.ird  is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery,  and 
ikill  in  the  fword,  and  that  in  converfation  he  was  fo- 
lemn  and  pompous."  He  is  fomewhere  called  ^aker 
Philips,  but,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
integrity  ;  for  the  late  Paul  Whitehead  relates,  that 
when  Mr  Addifon  was  fecretary  of  ftate.  Philips  ap- 
plied to  him  for  fome  preferment,  but  was  coolly  an- 
fwered,  "  that  it  was  thought  that  he  was  already- 
provided  for,  l>y  being  made  a  juftice  for  Weftmin- 
fttr."  To  this  obfervation  our  author,  with  fome  in- 
dignation, replied,  "  Though  poetry  was  a  trade  he 
could  not  live  by,  yet  he  fcorned  to  owe  fubflftence  to 
another  which  he  ought  not  to  live  by." 

The  following  anecdfite  is  told  of  our  author  by 
Dr  Johnfon  :  "  At  a  coffee-houfc,  he  (Philips)  was 
difcourfing  upon  piftuies,  and  pitying  the  painters, 
who,  in  their  hiftorioal  pieces,  always  draw  tlie  fame 
fort  of Jly.  "  They  fhould  travel  (faid  he),  and  then 
they  would  fee  that  there  is  a  diflerent  Jiy  in  every 
country,  in  England,  Fiance,  Italy,  and  fo  forth." 
"  Your  remark  is  jnft  (lai !  a  grave  gentleman  who  fat 
by),  I  liave  been  a  traveller,  and  can  tellify  what  you 
o')f-rve  is  true  ;  but  the  grcatcft  vailety  ofjiies  that  I 
found  was  in  Poland."  "  la  Poland,  Sir?  l^fays  Phi- 
lips)." 
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lips)."     "  Yes,  in  Poland  |  for  there  ia  ^hlej^y,  and     written 
■*  Sabrun/?)r,  and  Jablon/fy,  and  Podebra/?y,  and  many 
inore_^/«." 

Philips  (Catharine),  a  very  ingenious  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Fowler  merchant,  was  born  at 
Liomlon  "in  J:inuary  1631,  r-nd  educated  at  a  fchool 
at  Hsckney.  She  married  James  Philips  of  the  prioiy 
of  Cardigan,  Efq;  and  went  vith  the  vifcountefs  of 
Dun^annon  into  Ireland,  where  fhe  tranflated  Cor- 
neille's  tragedy  of  Pompey  into  Englifh,  which  was 
fevcral  times  afted  there  with  preat  applaufe. 

She  trandatcd  alfo  the  four  firft  afts  of  Horace, 
another  tragedy  of  Corneille,  the  fifth  being  done  by 
Sir  John  Denhnm.  This  excellent  and  amiable  lady, 
for  fuch  it  fcems  Hie  was,  died  of  the  fmallpox  in 
iondon,  the  22d  of  June  1664,  much  and  j  11  Rly  re- 
gretted ;  ''  having  not  left  (fays  Langbaine)  any  of 
her  fex  her  equal  in  poetry. —  She  not  only  equalled 
(adds  he)  all  that  is  reported  of  the  poetelTea  of  an- 
tiquity, the  Lelhian  Sappho  and  the  Roman  Suipitia, 
but  juflly  found  her  admirers  among  the  greateff 
poets  of  our  age."  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  upon  her 
death.  Dr  Jeremy  Taylor  had  addrefled  to  her  his 
•'  Mcafures  and  Offices  of  Friendihip  :"  the  fecond 
edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1657,  i2nio.  She 
aflumed  the  name  of  OnWa.  In  1667,  were  printed, 
in  folio,  "  Poems  by  the  mo!l  defervelly  admired  Mrs 
Catharine  Philips,  the  matchlcfs  Orinda.  To  which 
18  added,  Monfieur  Corneille's  Pompev  and  Horace, 
tragedies.  With  feveral  other  tranflations  from  the 
French  ;"  and  her  pifture  before  them,  engraven  by 
Faiihorne.  There  was  likcwife  another  edition  in 
1678,  folio  ;  in  the  preface  of  which  we  are  told, 
that  "  fhe  wrote  her  familiar  letters  with  grent  faci- 
lity, in  a  very  fair  hand,  and  perftcl  orthography  ; 
and  if  they  were  colleded  with  thofc  excellent  dif- 
courfes  (he  wrote  on  fevcral  fubjefls,  they  would  make 
a  volume  mucli  larger  than  that  of  her  poem.i."  In 
1705,  a  fmall  volume  of  her  letters  to  Sir  Charles  Cot- 
trel  were  printed  under  the  title  of  "  Letters  from 
Orinda  to  I'oliarcluiF. 'The  editor  of  thcfe  letters  tells 
us,  that  "  they  were  the  cfitcf  of  an  hnppy  intimacy 
between  herfelf  and  the  late  famous  Poliarchus,  and 
are  an  admirable  pattern  for  the  pleafing  correfpond- 
ence  of  a  virtuous  friendfhip.  They  will  fufficiently 
inflruCl  us,  how  an  intercourfe  of  writing  between 
perlbns  of  different  fexes  ought  to  be  managed  with 
delight  and  innocence  ;  and  teach  the  world  not  to 
load  fuch  a  commerce  with  cenfiire  and  dctraftion, 
when  it  is  removed  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  even  the 
appearance  of  guilt." 

Philips  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  poet,  was 
b»Mn  m  1676.  He  was  educated  at  Wrnv  heifer  and 
Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Milton, 
whom  he  ihidied  with  great  applicntion,  atid  traced  in 
all  his  fucccfsful  tranllations  from  the  ancients.  The 
firft  poem  which  diftinguiflied  our  author,  was  his 
Sphnttid  Shilling,  wliich  is  in  the  Taller  ityled  the 
Jiticjl  burlefque  prtm  in  the  Eiiglijh  language.  His  ne.^t 
was  intitleil  Blenheim,  which  he  wrote  at  the  requeft 
of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Mr  Henry  St  John,  after- 
wards Lord  Bolingbiokc,  on  the  vlftory  obtained  there 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1704.  It  was  pub- 
liflied  in  1705  ;  and  the  year  after  he  tinilhed  another 
jjoein  upuu  cyder,  the  lirA  book  ol  whii;b.  had  been 
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at  Oxford.  It  is  00  the  model  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  and  is  a  very  excellent  piece.  We  have  no'" 
more  of  Mr  Philips  but  a  Latin  ode  to  Henry  St  John, 
Efq;  which  ie  efteemed  a  malterpiece.  He  was  con- 
triving greater  things;  hut  illnefs  coming  on,  he  was 
obliged  to  drop  every  thing  but  the  care  of  his  health. 
This  care,  however,  did  not  fave  him  :  for,  after  ling- 
ering a  long  time,  he  died  at  Hereford,  Feb.  15.  1708, 
of  a  confumption  and  adhma,  before  he  had  reached 
his  33d  year.  He  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
city  with  an  infcription  over  his  grave;  and  had  a  mo- 
nument erefted  to  his  memory  in  Weftminfter-abbty 
by  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  lord-chancellor, 
with  an  epitaph  upon  it  written  hy  Dr  Atterbury, 
though  commonly  afcribed  to  Dr  Fieind.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  few  poets  whofe  mufe  and  manners  were 
equally  excellent  and  ami.ille  ;  and  both  were  fo  in  a 
very  eminent  degree. 

Dr  Johnfon  obferves,  that  "  Philips  has  been  always 
praifed,  without  contradiflion,  as  a  man  modeft,  Idame- 
lefs,  and  pious;  who  bore  a  narrow  fortune  without  dif- 
content,  and  tedious  and  painful  maladies  without  im.- 
patience  ;  beloved  by  thofe  that  knew  him,  bat  not 
ambitious  to  be  known.  He  was  probably  not  formed 
for  a  wide  circle.  His  converfp.tion  is  commended  fcr 
its  innocent  gaiety,  which  fceme  to  have  flov.-ed  only 
among  his  intimates;  for  I  have  been  told,  that  he  was 
in  company  filent  and  barren,  and  employed  only  up- 
on the  pleafures  of  his  pipe.  His  addition  to  tobac- 
co is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers,  who  re- 
marks, that  in  all  his  writings  except  Blenheim  he  has 
found  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  fragrant  fume. 
In  common  life,  he  was  probably  one  of  ihofe  who 
pleafe  by  not  offending,  and  whofe  perfon  was  loved, 
becaufe  his  writings  were  admired.  He  died  honour- 
ed and  lamented,  before  any  part  of  his  reputation 
had  withered,  and  before  his  patron  St  John  had  dif- 
graced  him.      His  works  are  few.   The  Splendid  Shil- 
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ling  has  the  uncommon  merit  of  an  ori./inal  defigUj 
unlefs  it  may  be  thought  precluded  by  the  ancient  Cen- 
(OS.  To  rlegrade  the  founding  words  and  Itateiy  con- 
llruflion  of  Milton,  by  an  application  to  the  lowed 
ai;d  moft  trivial  thines,  gratifies  the  mind  with  a  mo- 
mentary triumph  over  that  grandeur  which  hitherto 
held  its  captives  in  admiration  ;  the  words  and  things 
are  prefcnttd  with  a  new  appearance,  and  novelty  is  al- 
ways fjrateful  where  it  gives  no  pain.  But  the  merit 
of  fuch  performances  begins  and  ends  with  the  tirll 
author.  He  that  ihould  again  adapt  Milton'o  phrafe 
to  the  grofs  incidents  of  common  lite,  and  even  adapt 
it  with  more  art,  which  would  not  be  difficult,  muft 
yet  expccfl  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  praife  which  Phi- 
lips has  obtained  ;  he  can  only  hope  to  be  confidercd 
as  the  repeater  of  a  je(f. 

"  There  is  a  Latin  ode  written  to  h's  patron  St 
John,  in  return  for  a  prcfcnt  of  wine  and  tobacco, 
which  cannot  be  paffed  without  notice.  It  is  gay  and 
ele.rant,  and  cxhibitj  feveral  artful  accommodations  of 
clalTic  cxpitfTions  to  new  purpofts.  It  feems  better 
turned  than  the  odes  of  Hannes.  To  the  poem  on 
cyder,  written  in  imiti^tion  of  the  Georgics,  may  be 
given  this  peculiar  praife,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth; 
that  the  precepts  which  it  conta'ns  ai-e  exaft  and  jutl; 
and  that  it  is  therefore  at  once  a  book  of  entertain- 
ment and  of  fcicnce.     This  1  was  told  by  .Miilcr,  the 

great 
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P«      gTf«t  pardrncr  iind  botanift,  whofe  espreflion  was,  that 

*  thrrc  wfie  many  t.oolca  tvrittcn  on  the  lame  fuhjcft 
in  pri)fe,  wliich  do  not  contain  fo  much  truth  as  that 
poem.'  In  the  difpolition  of  hia  matter,  fo  as  to  in- 
terfpcrfc  precept,  relating  to  the  culture  of  trees,  with 
fentiments  more  generally  plcafinir,  anl  in  eafy  and 
gtacctul  tranfitions  from  one  fubjf<ft  to  another,  he 
ha>  very  dili^'ently  imitated  hi«  malUr;  but  he  unhap- 
pily pleafed  himfclf  with  blank  vcrfe,  and  fuppofed 
that  the  numbers  of  Milton,  which  impitfs  the  minJ 
with  v-neratlon,  combineJ  as  they  are  with  fuhjeds  of 
incnn  eivabic  cfrandeur,  could  be  fullained  by  images 
which  ct  miift  can  rife  only  to  ilrgance.  Contending 
anffels  may  (linke  the  rtpiuns  of  heaven  in  blank  vcrfe; 
but  ihe  floiv  of  equal  meafiirea,  and  the  cmbcllifhment 
of  rhime,  mufl  recommend  to  our  attention  the  art  of 
enprifting,  and  dciiJe  the  niriit  of  the  rcdllreak  and 
pearmain.  What  ihidy  roul.i  confer,  Philips  had  ob- 
tained ;  but  natuial  dtfaienty  cannot  be  fuiri>lied.  He 
feems  not  botn  to  greatncfs  and  elevation.  He  is  ne- 
ver lofty,  nor  doe.-,  he  often  furprife  with  unexpefted 
excellence  :  \M  perlnps  to  his  Inft  po^-m  may  be  ap- 
plied wh.it  TuKy  laid  of  the  work  of  Lucretius,  th,  t 

♦  it  is  written  with  much  art,  though  with  few  blazes 
of  genius." 

It  dtferves  to  be  rematkcd,  that  there  were  two 
poeta  of  both  the  names  of  our  author,  and  who  fl.)U- 
rilhed  in  his  time.  One  of  them  was  Milton's  nephew, 
and  wrote  fcveral  things,  particuLirly  forae  memoirs  of 
his  uncle,  and  part  of  Viigil  Travellied.  The  other 
was  the  author  of  two  politicil  farces,  which  were  both 
printed  in  I  7  16;  i.  The  Earl  of  M.irr  married,  with 
the  Humours  of  Jocky  the  Highlander.  2.  The  Pre- 
tender's Flight  ;  or  a  Mock  Coronation,  with  the  Hu- 
mour's of  t'  e  facetious  Harry  St  John. 

PHH.IPSBITRG,  is  an  imperinl  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  ci'-de  of  the  Upper  Riiine.  It  i»  very  ftrong, 
and  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire. 
It  is  feated  in  a  morafs,  and  fortified  with  feven  ba- 
flions,  and  feveral  advanced  works.  The  town  belongs 
to  the  bifhop  of  Spire,  but  all  the  works  and  the  lorti- 
fic^tions  to  th«  empire.  It  has  been  feveial  times  ta- 
ken and  retaken,  prticularly  by  the  French  in  17^4, 
when  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  killed  at  the  fiege;  but 
it  was  rendered  back  the  year  fi>lloning,  in  confe- 
<quence  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  It  is  feated  on  the 
r;ver  Rhine,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  feven  miles 
fouth  of  Spire,  22  fouth-eallof  VVorn-.s,  and  40  north- 
caft  of  Stisfbtirg.     E.  Long.  8.  53.  N.  Lat.  49.  i  2. 

PHILl.Sl'TEA  (anc.  geog),  the  country  of  the 
Philillines  (Bible);  which  lay  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean, from  Jf  ppa  to  tlie  houn  lary  ot  Egypt,  and  ex- 
tending to  inland  places  not  far  from  the  loi'}.  Pal^- 
Jlim,  the  people;  Pnl.rjlina,  the  coantry  (Jofephus)  : 
Afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  its  inhsbitants.  Phi/i/ttI,  the  people  (Sepiuagint); 
PhililUni  (V'ulgat*)  ;  the  Cafhtorim  ami  Phi/iftim,  ori- 
ginally trom  Eg\-pt,  anddefcendancs  of  Cham  (Mofes). 
Expelled  and  deilroyed  the  Hivites  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants, and  occupied  their  country  ;  that  is,  the  re- 
gion which  retain'jd.  the  name  of  Phll'jilm,  in  which 
that  of  Caphlorim  was  fwallowed  up. 

PHILISTINES,  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Palclline,  well  kno.vn  in  facred  hiftory.  Thefe  people 
aie  locnetimes  called  \a  Scripture  Cbercllnles  and  Cafh- 


lorims.  The  rarlier  part  of  their  hillory  is,  like  tJiit  of  Philldinr*. 
moll  other  nations,  very  o'  fcure  and  uncertJin.  The  "~~v  ' 
author:)  of  the  Univerfal  H.llory  tell  us,  that  they  were 
defcended  trom  the  Calluhim  partly,  and  partly  from 
the  Cap'itorim,  both  from  the  loins  of  Mizraim  the 
fon  of  Ham,  the  fon  of  >.'.)ah.  Mofes  tells  us  (Dent, 
xi.  13  ).  that  they  drove  out  the  Avim  or  .Avites  even 
to  Azzah  or  Gi/.ah,  wliere  they  fettled  j  but  when 
this  happened  cannot  be  determined.  On  the  whole, 
however,  our  learned  authors  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  Calluhim  and  Caphtorim,  from  whom  the 
Philiftines  are  defcended,  came  originally  from  Egypt, 
and  called  the  conntry  which  they  had  conquered  hjr 
their  own  name  (See  P.\lksti\e).  Many  interpre- 
ters, however,  think,  that  C  iphtor  was  but  another 
name  for  Cippadocia,  which  they  imigine  to  have 
been  the  original  country  of  the  Philidines.  But  Fa- 
ther Calmet,  in  a  paiti  ular  diflcrtation  prefixed  to  the 
tirll  book  of  Samuel,  endeav.iuts  to  fhow  that  they 
were  originally  of  the  ifle  of  Crete.  The  reafons  which 
led  hini  to  think  that  Caphtor  is  the  ifle  i>f  Crete  arc 
as  follow:  The  Philiilincs  were  llrangersin  Paleftinc, 
as  appears  in  various  pirts  of  Scripture  ;  fuch  as  Gen. 
X.  14.  Deut  ii.  23.  Jer.  xlvii.  4.  and  Amos  ix.  7. 
whence  the  Scptuigint  a'.vayg  tiandatc  this  name 
Strangert.  Their  proper  name  was  Cherethims,  for 
Ezekiel  (xxv.  16.),  fpcaking  againll  the  Philiftines, 
has  thefe  worJa,  "  I  will  ttretch  (nit  mine  hand  upon 
the  Pluliltines  and  I  will  cut  oflf  the  Chtretliims,  and 
dettroy  tiie  re.-nmnt  of  the  fea  coaft."  Zcphaniah  (ii. 
^.),  inveighing  againll  the  lame  people,  fays,  "  Wo 
unto  the  inliabitants  of  the  fea-coill-,  the  nation  of 
the  Cherethites."  And  S.imiiel  (Book  I.  xxx.  14.) 
fays,  that  the  Amalckites  ma  !e  an  irruption  into  the 
country  of  the  Cherethites,  that  i>  to  fiy,  of  the  Phi- 
lillinef,  as  the  ftquel  of  the  difcourfe  proves.  And  af- 
terwards the  kincs  of  Judah  had  foreign  guards  called 
the  Chi-rethites  and  Pclelhites,  who  were  of  the  number 
of  the  Fhiliftinci  (2  Sun.  xv.  18.)  The  S  ptuag  ■•», 
under  t!ie  name  Chereth'iles,  underftood  the  Cretans; 
and  by  Cher'ith  they  underftood  Crete.  Belides  the 
Scripture  fays,  that  the  Philillines  came  from  the  ifle 
of  Caphtor.  Now  we  fee  no  ifland  in  the  Mediterra- 
ne.in  wherein  the  mirks  whereby  the  Scripture  de- 
fcri^es  Caphtor  an  1  Cherethim  a^rce  Li-tter  than  in 
the  ifle  of  Crete.  The  name  Cretim  or  Chernhim  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  Crstenfei,  The  Cretans  are  one 
of  the  moft  ancient  and  celeSrated  people  which  inha- 
bited the  illinds  of  the  Me  litcrrane  in.  They  pretend- 
ed to  have  been  produced  ori.rinnily  out  of  their  own 
foil.  This  idind  was  »  ell  peopled  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  wir.  Homer  calls  it  the  ifland  vv:th  a  hiui- 
dred  cities.  The  city  of  Gaza  in  Pdellne  went  ^y 
the  name  of  AUti'ia  ( SlejJ.<.  Bnanl.  in  Gaza),  litcaufe 
Minos  king  of  Crete  comi'.»g  into  thit  country,  called 
this  ancient  city  by  his  own  name. 

Herodotus  acknowledges  that  the  Cretans  were  ori- 
ginally all  barbarians,  and  did  not  come  from  Greece. 
Homer  fays  th'\t  a  diff.'rcnt  langiiase  wa;  fpoken  in 
the  ifle  of  Crete  ;  that  theie  were  Greeks  there,  true 
or  ancient  Cretans,  Pelafgians,  Sec.  The  ancient  Cre- 
tins  are  the  fame  as  the  Cherethites,  the  P-lafgian.?  as 
the  Philillines  or  Pelethites  of  the  S.ripture  :  their 
language  wjs  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Canaanites  or 
Phoenicians,  that  is,  Hebrew;  they  were  defcended,  as 
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P^iliRincs.  well  as  Canaan,  from  Ham,  by  Mi/.raim  (Gen.  x.  6, 
'""  ■  •  13,  14.)     The  manners,  arms,  religion,  and  gods  of 

tlie  Cretans  and  Piiiliftines  were  the  fame.  The  arms 
of  the  one  and  the  other  were  bows  and  arrows.  Da- 
gon  the  goi  of  the  I'hiliilines  was  the  fame  as  the 
Diftvnna  of  the  Cpetans. 

Whether  thtfe  nrgumcnts  are  convincing,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  determine  ;  but  Wtlls  dreg  not  think  they  are,  as 
he  is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  authors  ot  the  Uni- 
vcrfal  H'ftory,  who  fay,  that  Coplus,  the  name  of  an 
old  city  of  Egypt,  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Cafh- 
tor.  It  is  not,  however,  of  great  importance  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  came  from  Crete,  from  Cappa- 
docia,  or  from  Eevpt  :  they  had  certainly  been  a 
confiderahle  time  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  Abia- 
ham  arrived  there  in  the  year  of  the  world  JC83.  They 
were  then  a  vcrv  powerful  people,  were  governed  by 
kings,  and  in  pofTefrion  of  feveral  confiderable  cities. 
Tl  e  race  of  klnpi  then  in  power  were  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Ab'imehch.  This  race,  howcvei,  was  but 
of  Ihort  duration  ;  for  their  monarchy  became  an 
ariftocracy  of  five  lord^i.  who  were,  as  far  as  we  can 
difcover,  partly  independent  of  each  other,  though  they 
afted  in  concert  for  the  common  caufe.  This  form  of 
govetnmett  was  again  fuccceded  by  another  race  of 
kings,  diltinguifhed  by  the  title  oi  Achlflj,  though  they 
Slfo  bore  that  of  Ab'imehch.  The  kings  were  always 
■under  great  limitations.  The  Philiftines  appear  to  have 
been  a  very  warlike  people,  induftrious,  and  lovers  of 
freedom;  they  did  not  circumcife,  and  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  tiieir  hillory  held  adultery  in  the  preateit  ab- 
horrence. ''  Their  character  (f.iy  the  authors  of  the 
^nr.  part,  Univerfal  Hiftory)  mult  be  confidered  at  different  pe- 
J  'of'  riods  ;  fo\-  we  may  fay  they  were  not  always  the  fame 
people.  In  the  days  of  Abr.iham  and  Ifaac,  they 
were  without  all  doubt  a  righteous  and  hofpitahle  na- 
tion :  but  afterwards  a  revolution  in  government,  reli- 
gion, and  morals,  may  have  enfucd.  From  thencefor- 
ward thty  hecanic  like  other  idolatrous  nations  ;  the 
fame  enormities  ci;fpt  in  and  prevailed  among  them. 
They  are  conftantly  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  ftran- 
gers;  and,  though  poffcfled  of  a  mod  confiderable  part 
of  the  Land  of  Piomife,  yet  God  would  never  fuffer 
them  to  be  driven  out,  they  being  Egyptians  by  de- 
fcent,  an'l  not  original  natives,  whofe  land  only  was 
proniifcd  to  Abraham  and  his  feed.  Their  arrogance 
and  ambition  were  great  ;  and  fo  irreroncilealile  was 
their  enmity  (a)  to  the  Ifraelites,  that  one  would  be 
almoft  tempted  to  think  they  were  created  on  purpofe 
to  be  a  thorn  in  their  fides  ;  for  though  the  hanri  of 
God  was  evidently  againft  them  feveral  times,  and  par- 
ticularly when  they  detained  the  srk,  yet  they  harden- 
ed their  heart,':,  and  clofcd  their  eyes  againll  convic- 
tion. They  feem  to  have  entertained  a  very  fond  ve- 
neration for  their  deifies,  in  which  they  perfided,  the' 
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they  were  eye-witnefTes  of  the  fi-.amc  and  ignominy ''HiiWDes. 
which  befel  them  in  the  prefence  of  the  captive  ark  ;  ""^^  * 
nay,  they  were  fo  bialTed  in  their  favour,  as  to  imagine 
that  their  gods  might  prevail  againft  Him  who  had  in 
fo  glarinj-r  a  manner  put  them  to  fh.nme  and  difgrace. 
They  were  much  addifted  to  trade  ;  which,  corifider- 
ing  their  fituation,  they  may  have  e\-ercifed  from  the 
beginning  ;  but,  by  the  acceffion  of  the  fugitive  Edo- 
mites  in  David's  time,  they  rofe  to  fo  great  a  repu- 
tation as  me/chants,  that  the  Greeks  it  fcems,  pre- 
ferred them  to  all  other  nations  in  that  refpei^,  and 
from  them  called  all  the  country  bordering  on  their« 
P/ileJline.  Their  language  was  not  fo  different  from 
that  fpoken  by  the  Hebrews  as  to  caufe  any  difficulty 
for  them  to  converfe  together,  as  will  be  perceived  by 
their  intercourfe  with  Abraham  and  Ifaac  ;  fo  that,  in 
all  this  region,  the  fevetal  nations  fpuke  one  and  the 
fame  tongue,  perhaps  with  fonie  variation  of  dialett. 
They  had  doubtlefs  the  arts  and  fciences  in  common 
with  the  moft  learned  and  ingenious  among  their  con- 
temporaries, and  perhaps  fome  of  tliem  in  greater  per- 
feflion.  They  had  giants  among  them  ;  but  whether 
they  were  originally  of  the  breed  of  the  Anakims,  who 
retired  hither  when  they  were  expelled  from  Hebron, 
or  were  fprung  from  accidental  births,  isnoteafily  de- 
termined. We  iBuft  not  forget,  that  the  invention  of 
the  bow  and  arrow  is  afcribed  to  this  people. 

"  Their  religion  was  different  at  different  times  ; 
under  their  firft  race  of  kings,  they  ufed  the  fameritea 
with  the  Hebrews.  Abimclech,  in  the  fin  he  had  like 
to  have  committed  with  Sarah,  through  Abraham's 
timidity,  was  favoured  with  a  divine  admonition  from" 
God  ;  and,  by  his  fpeech  and  behaviour  at  that  time, 
it  feems  as  if  he  had  been  ufed  to  converfe  with  the 
Deity.  In  after-times,  they  erred  into  endlefs  fuper- 
ftitions,  and  different  kinds  of  idolatry;  each  of  the 
princip^il  or  five  cities  feemed  to  have  had  an  idol  of 
its  own.  Marna,  Marnas,  or  Marnafh,  was  worfhip. 
ped  at  Gaza,  and  is  fai'd  to  have  migrated  into  Crete, 
and  to  have  become  the  Cretan  Jupiter.  Dagon  was 
worfliipped  at  Azotus  ;  he  fcems  to  have  been  the 
grealcll,  the  mod  ancient,  and  motl  favourite  god  they 
had  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  he  perhaps  fubfift- 
ed  the  longeft  of  any  that  did  not  ftraggle  out  of  the 
country.  To  him  they  afcribed  the  invention  of  bread- 
corn,  or  of  agriculture,  as  his  name  imports.  We  can- 
not enter  into  the  common  notion  of  his  being  rtpie- 
fentcd  as  a  monftcr,  half  man  half  fifh  ;  nor  confe- 
qucntly  into  another  almoll  as  common,  that  he  is  the 
fame  with  the  .Syrian  goddefs  Derceto,  who,  we  are 
told,  was  reprefented  under  fome  fuch  mixed  form. 
Our  opinion  is,  that  this  idol  was  in  (tape  wholly  like 
a  man  ;  for  we  read  of  his  head,  his  hands,  and  his 
feet.  He  Hood  in  a  temple  at  Azotus,  and  had  prieli* 
of  his  own  who  paid  him  a  very  conftant  attendance. 
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From  a  paflage  in  Chronicles,  it  is  guefled  to  have  been  of  very  ancient  date  ;  where  it  is  faid,  that 
1  of  Gath  fltwthe  children  of  Ephraim,  who  would  have  taken  their  cattle  from  them.'  This  in- 
cident is  nowhere  elfe  to  be  found  ;  and  there  are  various  notions  concerning  the  fcnfe  in  which  we  mull  take 
this  paffage.  As  to  the  time  of  the  tranfaAion,  moll  people  allow  it  to  have  been  while  the  children  of 
Ifrael  weie  foiourners  in  Egypt.  It  plainly  appears,  by  the  next  vcife,  that  Ephraim  himfelf  was  living  at 
that  period.  The  Targum  fuppofes  his  children  mifcomputed  the  time  they  were  to  ferve  in  Egypt,  and  be- 
gan too  early  an  attempt  upon  their  Promifed  Laad." 
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PhiWftin"  K<xt  to  Dagon  wat  Caalv.cbub  the  God  of  Ekron.  In 
*~— V"""  iht  text  ot  the  N'cw  Ttf.inient  he  is  called  Bn/zdub, 
and  the  J>rti,ce  0/  Jevi/j.  Hi«  name  is  rciidurd  lord 
tf  flirt  ;  which  by  fome  is  hflJ  to  l>c  a  mock  appella- 
tion beftowcd  on  him  by  the  Jews  t  but  others  ihink 
him  fo  Cyled  by  his  »orfhippcrp,  as  Htrctiles  Apo- 
iByios,  and  others,  wtie,  fiom  his  driving,'  thofe  itifcd\s 
away;  and  urge,  that  Ah?.ztah,  in  his  fickntfs,  would 
fcarcely  havca-^plied  to  him,  if  his  name  had  carried  in 
it  any  reproach.  But  it  mull  be  remembered,  it  is  the 
facred  hi:toiian  that  mates  ufe  of  that  conten.ptuous 
term  in  dtrilion;  wberias  tbc  idolatrous  monarch,  who 
w'-b  one  of  his  votariis,  mi  ht  call  him  by  his  common 
n  me,  fuppffed  to  have  been  Baal  zeiaoth,  '  the  lord 
of  armivS,'  or  Baal /Itimim,  '  lord  of  heaven,'  or  fome 
Other  borderinj?  on  Baalzc!  ub.  How,  or  under  wliat 
form  he  was  rcprclcnted,  is  uncertain  :  fome  i>hce 
him  on  a  throne,  and  attire  him  like  a  king  ;  others 
paint  him  as  a  fly.  Not  to  dwell  on  thin  obfcurity, 
H  appears  that  he  becatnc  an  oracle  of  the  highcft  re- 
pute for  omnifcien<  e  and  veracity  ;  that  he  had  priefts 
of  his  own  ;  and  that  he,  in  the  middle  times  at  lealt, 
was  n.uch  fought  after  by  thofe  who  were  anxious  about 
futurity.  Dirceto  we  take  certainly  to  have  been  the 
goddefs  of  Afcalon  .  but  we  are  fupp.Tted  by  pro- 
fane authority,  without  the  lead  countenance  from 
Scripture.  Gath  is  feemingly  the  only  city  of  all  the 
five  unpiovided  with  a  t'eity;  whertfore,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture declares,  that  .\fhtaroth,  or  Allarte,  was  wor- 
ihipped  by  this  people,  we  arc  ready  to  place  her  at 
Gath,  and  the  rather,  as  this  of  all  their  cities  tnay 
have  had  moft  communication  with  Sidon.  To  fpeak 
in  general  concerning  their  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies, which  is  all  we  can  do,  they  feem  te  have 
ereAed  very  large  and  fpacious  temple.",  or  very  wide 
lialls,  for  the  celebration  of  their  folemn  feafons  and 
feftivals  (for  fuch  they  furely  had);  their  religious 
tflices  were  attended  with  much  pomp,  and  a  great 
concouife  from  all  parts;  and  they  prefented  thtir 
pods  with  the  chief  part  of  their  fpoil,  and  carried 
them  about  with  them  when  they  went  to  war.  We 
do  not  find  in  Scripture  that  they  facriticed  their  chil- 
dren J  and  yet  the  Curetes^s)  are  faid  to  be  their  de- 
fcendants." 

Withrcfpe  (ft  to  thchlftory  of  this  extraordinary  people, 
we  find  from  the  above  extraA,  that  they  were  not  cora- 
.  prehended  in  the  number  of  nations  devoted  to  extermi- 
nation, and  whofe  territory  the  Lord  had  abandoned  to 
the  Hebrews;  nor  were  theyof  the  cui  fed  feed  ot  Canaan. 
However,  Jo/hua  did  not  forbear  to  give  their  lands  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  to  ftt  upon  them  by  command  from 
the  Lord,  becaufe  they  pofTtfTcd  a  country  which  was 
proraifed  to  the  people  of  God  ( Jo(h  xv.  45 — 47.  and 
ikiii.  2,  3.)  But  thefe  conquelU  of  Jolhua  muft  have 
been  ill  maintained,  fince  under  the  Judges,  under  Saul, 
and  St  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  David,  the  Phi 
liftines  opprefTe.l  the  Ifraelites.  Tiue  it  is,  Shamgar, 
Samfon,  Samuel,  and  Saul,  made  head  againft  them, 
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hut  diJ  not  reduce  their  power;  and  they  continued  Phililinet, 
indepeu  lent  down  to  the  reign  of  L>avid,  who  fub-  '''>'")'^ 
jerted  them  to  his  government.  ' 

They  continued  in  fnSjedion  to  the  kings  of  Judah 
down  to  the  icign  of  Jchoram,  fon  of  J^hortiaphat  ; 
that  is,  for  ;ibout  246  ytnrs.  However,  J.hoiam  made 
war  againll  them,  and  ptubaLly  reduced  them  to  hit 
obedience  again  ;  becaufe  it  is  obfctved  in  Scripture, 
that  they  revolted  3gain  from  Uz/.iali  ;  and  that  this 
prince  kept  them  to  thctr  duty  dutirg  the  time  of  hit 
lei^n  (2  C!ir.  xxi.  16.  and  xxvl.  6  7.)  During  the 
unfortunate  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  Philiilines  made  great 
havoc  in  the  territories  ot  Judah;  but  hie  fon  and  fuc- 
cefTor  Heiekiah  fubducd  them  (zChr.  xxviii.  iSj  and 
2  Kings  xviii.  H.)  LalUy,  they  regained  their  full  li- 
berty  under  the  Intlcr  k'ngs  o;  Ju.lah  ;  and  we  may 
fee  by  the  menaces  denounced  againft  them  by  the  pro- 
phets  Ifaiah,  Amos.  Ztphaniah,  Jeremiah,  and  Eze- 
kiel,  that  they  brought  a  thoufand  li-irdlhips  and  cala- 
mities upon  the  children  of  Ifrael :  for  which  crueltiei 
God  threatened  to  punilh  them.  EGirhaddon  befieged 
Aflidod  or  Az.oth,  and  took  it  (Ifa.  xx.  I.y  And  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  Pfumnieticus  king  of  Egypt 
took  the  fame  city,  after  a  fiege  of  29  years.  There 
is  great  probsbility;  that  Nebuchadnezzjr,  when  he 
fubdued  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Egyptians,  and 
other  nations,  bordering'  upot,  the  Jews,  reduced  alfo  the 
Philiftines.  After  this,  they  fell  under  the  dominioa 
of  the  Perfnns  ;  then  under  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  dellroycd  the  city  of  Gaza,  the  only  city 
of  Phccnicia  th  it  durft  oppoft  him.  After  the  perfc- 
cution  of  Antiochiis  Epiphanes,  the  Afmonxans  fub- 
je£ttd  under  their  obedience  fcvtral  cities  of  the  Phi- 
lillines ;  and  Tryphon  gave  to  Jonathan  Maccabm* 
the  j'overnment  of  the  whole  coall  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, from  Tyre  as  far  as  Egypt,  which  included  all 
the  country  of  the  Philiftines. 

PHlLLYREA,  t«ocK  privet  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  or  !er,  belonginij  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants.  Each  flower  contains  two  males  anl  one  fe- 
male. Seme  fay  there  are  li.ven  fp.ciee,  all  of  them 
(hrubby  plants,  and  natives  of  France  or  Italy.  Others 
reckon  only  three  fpecies,  which  are  as  follow  : 

I.  Phiilyrea  media;  the  oval  leaved  phillyrea  or  mock   •"''  Plat' 
privtt,  or  the  medial  leaved  phlllyrea,  a  tall  evergreen?^.""''     '^ 
ihrub,  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.      2.  Phillyria  la-    " 
t'ifolia  ;  the  bioad-kaved  ptnllyrca  or  mock  privet   a  lull 
evergreen   fhrub,   native  of  the   fouth   of  Europe.      3. 
Phlllyrea  angujlifatia  ;    the   narrow-leaved   phillyrea  or 
moi  k-privet,  a  deciduous  fhrub,  native  of  Spain  acd  ^ 

Italy. 

I.  The  fitft  h-.s  three  varieties,  wa.  The  firft  is  the 
common  fmoolh  Itrav.d  philbrea.  This  plant  grows  to 
be  1  2  or  14  feet  high,  and  the  branches  are  very  nu- 
merous I'he  older  'ranches  are  covered  with  a  dark 
brown  bark,  but  the  bark  on  the  young  fhoots  is  of  a 
fine  green  colour.  They  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
grow  oppofite,  by  pairs,  on  ftrong  fliort  footllalks. 

The 


(»)  "  The  Curetej  facrificed  their  children  to  Saturn  ;  and  from  the  fimihtude  this  name  bears  to  Che- 
lethites  or  Pbiliflines,  it  has  been  advanced  that  ihev  are  the  fame  people  ;  !  ut  as  we  have  no  warrant  for  fay> 
lag  the  Pbiliflines  pradifed  fo  barbarous  and  unnatural  a  cuiloiD}  we  may  vcBture  to  pro&gunce)  that  they; 
J»rBcd  it  not  fren  them,  but  bonowed  it  elfcwhcic.'* 
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yhillyrea.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  cluflers  from  the  win;;8 
""  '  <~~~  of  the  young  branrhes.  They  are  fmall,  and  of  a  kind 
of  greeni(h-white  colour ;  thtry  appear  in  March,  and 
are  fuQcceded  by  berries,  which  are  tirft  green,  then 
red,  and  Llack  in  the  autumn  whea  ripe.  The  fecond 
variety  is  the  privet  leaved  phillyrea,  which  grows  to 
be  loor  iz  tcet  high,  and  the  branches  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  brown  bark.  Tiie  leaves  a  lutle  re- 
femble  the  privet ;  they  are  of  a  fin »  green  colour,  and 
grow  by  pairs  on  the  branches.  They  are  of  a  lan- 
ceolate figure,  and  their  edges  are  entire,  or  nearly  fo; 
for  fome  fi/nn  of  ferratures  foraetimes  appear.  The 
flo.vers  grow  like  others  in  clulltrs  in  March.  They 
are  whitifh,  end  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Wack  berries. 
The  tt-.ird  variety,  or  the  olive-leaved  phillyrea,  is  the 
moll  beautiful  of  all  the  forts.  It  will  grow  to  be  about 
10  or  12  feet  high  ;  and  the  branches,  which  are  not 
numerous,  fpread  abroad  in  a  free  eafy  manner,  which 
«nay  not  improperly  be  laid  :a  give  the  tree  a  fine  air. 
They  are  long  and  flender,  and  are  covered  with  a 
light  brown  bark;  and  wi  thefe  the  leaves  Hand  oppo- 
fite  by  pairs  at  proper  intervals  on  thort  iootftalks. 
They  refemble  thofe  of  the  olive-tree,  and  are  of  iu 
delightful  a  green  as  to  force  elleem.  Their  furfece  is 
exceeding  fmooth,  their  edges  are  entire,  and  the  mem- 
brane of  a  ihickiili  coi'filhr.ce.  The  flowers  are  fmall 
and  white,  and  like  the  other  foits  make  no  iTiowr. 
They  r.re  fucceeded  hy  fingle  roundilh  berries. 

2.  The  hioad-leaved  phillyrea  will  grow  to  be  about 
12  feet  high.  The  branches  feem  to  be  produced 
ftronper  and  more  upright  than  thofe  of  the  former 
fpecics.  The  bark  is  of  a  grey  colour,  fpotted  with 
white,  which  has  a  pretty  effeft  ;  and  the  Icives  grow 
cppofite  by  pairs.  Thry  are  of  a  heirt-lhaped  oval  fi- 
gure, of  a  thick  confiftrnce,  and  a  (trong  dark-green 
colour.  Their  edges  are  fharply  ferrated,  and  they 
Hand  on  (hort  ftrong  for tllalks.  The  flowers  grow 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  clutters  in  March. 
They  are  ef  a  kind  of  greenilh- white  colour,  make  no 
fliow,  and  are  fucceeded  ►'y  fmall  round  blnck  berries. 
There  are  alio  three  varieties  of  this  fpecicc,  viz.  the 
•ilex-leaved  phillyrea,  the  pri.  kly  phillyrea,  and  the  olive 
phillyrea  with  (tightly  ferrated  edges. 

3.  The  narrow-leaved  phillyrea  is  of  lower  growth, 
ftldom  rifing  higher  than  8  or  10  feet.  The  branches 
are  few  and  flender,  and  they  alfo  are  beautifully  fpot- 
ted with  grey  fpots.  The  leaves,  like  the  others,  Hand 
«ppofite  by  piirs.  They  arc  long  and  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  undivided,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  of 
a  thick  confidence.  Their  edges  are  entire,  and  they 
alfo  (land  on  fhort  footftalks  The  flowers,  like  the 
ethers,  make  no  (how.  They  are  whitilh,  and  grow 
in  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  branches,  in  March  ; 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  black  berries.  i'he 
varieties  of  this  fpecics  ari,  the  rofemary  phillyiea,  la- 
vender phdlyrea,  itriped  phillyrea,  &c. 

This  vegetable  is  to  be  propagated  by  fced»  or 
layers,  i.  By  feeds.  T  hcfe  ripen  in  the  autumn,  and 
fliould  be  fown  foon  after.  The  muuld  mull  be  made 
fine;  and  if  it  is  not  nsturaliy  fandy,  if  fome  drift  fand 
be  added,  it  will  he  fo  much  the  bttter.  !"he  feeds  for 
the  moft  part  remain  imtil  the  fec-ond  fpring  before 
they  come  up  ;  and  it  they  are  not  fo.vn  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  fome  will  come  up  even  the  third  ipring 
after.    They  mtiii  be  fcwn  about  ou  inch  d(.ep ;  aad 
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during  the  following  fummer  (hould  be  kept  clean  from  Phlliyrei, 
weeds.     After  they  are  come  up,  the  fame  care  muft     ^i^'^- 

be  obfcrvcd,  and  alfo  watering  in  dry  weather ;  and  if  ' 
the  beds  are  hooped,  and  the  plants  (haded  in  the  hot- 
ted feafon,  they  will  be  fo  much  the  better  for  it. 
However,  at  tlie  appioach  of  winter  they  muft  be 
hooped,  and  the  beds  covered  with  mats  in  the  hardeil 
frolls,  othtrwife  there  will  be  danger  of  Icfing  the 
whole  crop ;  for  tliefe  trees,  thougli  they  arc  very 
hardy  when  grown  tolerably  large,  are  rather  tender 
v.'hilft  feedlings.  It  vn\l  h:  proper  to  let  them  remain 
in  the  feed-beds  with  thi.s  management  for  two  fum- 
raers  ;  and  then  waiting  for  the  firlt  autumnal  rsin.s, 
whether  in  September  or  Oftober  (and  having  prepa- 
red a  fpot  of  ground),  they  fliould  at  that  juncture  be 
planted  out,  and  this  will  occafion  them  imir.ejiately 
to  Itrike  root.  The  dillance  they  (hould  be  planted 
from  each  other  need  not  be  more  than  a  foot,  if  they 
are  not  defigned  to  remain  long  in  the  nurfery.  If 
there  is  a  probability  of  their  not  LeJng  wanted  for 
fome  years,  they  (hould  be  allowed  near  cTouble  that  di- 
ftance;  and  every  winter  the  ground  in  the  rows  (liould 
be  well  dug,  to  break  their  roots,  and  caufe  them  to 
put  out  frelh  fibres,  oihcruvife  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
being  loll  when  brought  into  the  (hrubbery  quarters- 
2.  By  layers  they  will  er.llly  grow.  The  autuinn  is 
the  bed  time  for  this  operstion,  and  the  young  (hooti 
are  fit  for  the  purpofe.  The  IjcII  way  of  layering  them 
is   by  making  a  (lit  at  the  joint ;  thou^'h   they    i»itl  ♦ 

otten  grow  well  by  a  twill  being  only  ma^ie.  When 
the  gardener  choolcs  the  method  of  twilling  a  young 
branch  for  the  layers,  he  muil  be  careful  to  twill  it 
about  a  joint  fo  as  only  to  bre.ik  the  bark  ;  for  if  it  is 
too  much  twilled,  it  will  die  from  that  time,  and  his 
expedations  wholly  vani.h.  But  if  it  be  gently  twill- 
ed with  art  and  care,  it  will  at  the  twilled  parts  be 
preparing  to  (Irike  root,  and  by  the  autumn  following, 
as  well  as  thofe  layers  that  had  been  flit,  will  have  good 
roots ;  the  ftrongell  of  which  will  be  fit  for  planting 
where  they  are  wanted  to  remain,  whild  the  weaker 
and  word-rooted  layers  may  be  planted  in  the  nurfery- 
ground  like  the  feedlings,  and  treated  accordingly. 

PHILO,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  was  of  a  noble 
family  among  the  Jews,  and  flourilhed  at  Alexandria 
during  the  reign  of  Caligula.  He  svas  the  cir'vf  of  an 
embalfy  fent  to  Rome  about  the  year  42,  to  plead  the 
caufe  of  the  Jews  againll  .'^pion,  wlio  was  fent  by  the 
Alexandrians  to  charge  them  wiili  neglecting  the  ho« 
nours  due  to  Csefar.  Caligula,  ho.vcvcr,  would  not 
allow  him  to  fpeak,  and  behaved  to  him  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  Philo  was  in  confiderabie  danger  of  lofing  hi» 
life.  Others  again  tell  us  that  he  was  heard ;  bui  that 
his  demands  were  refufed.  He  afterwards  went  t» 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  ;  and  then,  Eufetiug 
and  Jerome  inform  us,  he  became  acquainted  with  St 
Peter,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  fricndlhip.  Pho- 
tiu;  adds,  that  he  became  a  Chrillian,  and  afterwards, 
from  fome  motive  of  lefentment,  renounced  it.  Cireat 
pare  of  this,  however,  is  uncertain,  for  few  believe  that 
St  Peter  was  at  Rome  (o  early  as  the  r>;ign  of  Clau- 
dius, if  he  ever  was  there  at  all. 

Philo  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  aoj  made  very 

great   progrtfs   in   eloquence  and  philofophy      After 

the  falhiou  of  the  time,  he  cultivated,  likr  many  of  hi« 

oatioo  and  faith,  the  philofophy  of  Tlato,  whole  prin- 
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ciplcslu'  fo  ihoroughly  imbibcJ,  and  whoft  maiintr  he 
fo  well  imitateil,  that  it  became  a  common  faying, 
•'  Aut  Plato  philoni^at,  aut  Philo  platonizat."  Jofe- 
phiis  iVys,  he  was  a  nnn  "eminent  on  all  accounts:" 
and  Eufcblus  defcribes  him,  "copious  in  fpcccli,  rich 
in  fenlimcnts,  and  fublime  in  the  knowledge  of  holy- 
writ  "  He  was,  however,  fo  much  immerfed  in  p!ii 
lofophy,  particularly  the  Platonic,  that  he  negledcd  the 
Hcbrtw  lan.jiiagc,  und  the  rites  and  cufloms  of  his  own 
people.  Scaiipfcr  fays,  that  Philo  "  knew  no  more  of 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  than  a  Gaul  or  a  Scythian." 
Grotlus  is  of  opinion,  that  "  he  is  not  fully  to  be  de- 
pended on,  in  what  rtlatcs  to  the  muiiners  of  tlie  He- 
brews :"  and  Cudworth  ^.'oea  further  ;  for  "  though 
a  JcW  by  nation  (fays  he),  he  was  yet  very  ignorant  of 
Jewilh  cutloms."  Fabricius  think,'!  ditferiBtly  ;  for 
though  he  allows  fonie  inadvertencies  and  errors  of 
Philo  with  rej;ard  to  thefc  mittcrs,  yet  he  docs  not 
fee  a  fufficitnt  foundation  on  which  to  chnrge  fo  illu- 
ftrious  a  doctor  of  the  law  with  i^-noran  e.  He  al- 
low.", however,  th:it  Philo's  p^flion  for  philofophy  had 
made  him  more  than  half  a  Pagan  ;  for  it  led  him  to 
interpret  the  whole  law  and  the  prophets  upon  Plato- 
nic ideas  ;  and  to  admit  nothing  as  truly  interpreted 
which  was  not  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  aca- 
demy. Bffides,  this  led  him  farther;  he  turned  every 
thing  into  allegory,  and  deduced  thcdarkcll  meanings 
from  the  plaiuert  words.  This  moll  pernit  ions  prac- 
tice Origen,  it  is  known,  imitated,  ^nd  expofcd  himfelf 
by  it  to  the  fcofts  of  Cclfus  and  of  Porpliyry.  Philo's 
writings  abound  with  high  and  myltlcal,  new  aj\d  fub- 
tlle,  far-fttched  and  abltraftcd,  notions ;  and  indeed 
the  doftrincs  of  Plato  and  Mofes  are  fo  pro.-iiifcrioi'.fly 
blended,  that  it  is  not  an  eafy  mjtter  to  affign  to 
each  his  principles.  There  arc  certainly,  however,  in 
his  works  many  excellent  things.  Though  he  is  con- 
tinually Platonifmg  and  allegorifing  the  Scriptures, 
he  abounds  with  fine  fentiments  and  Icflons  of  morali 
tv ;  and  his  morals  are  rather  the  morals  of  a  Chriilian 
than  of  a  Jew.  Hiftory,  together  witli  his  own  wri- 
tings, give  us  every  reafon  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  prudence,  conllancy,  and  viitue. 

His  works  were  f;rl!  publifhcd  in  Greek  by  Turne- 
bus  at  Pari&  15^2.  A  Latin  tranflation  made  by  Gcle- 
niu3  was  afterwards  added,  and  piinted  fever.Tl  times 
with  it.  The  Paris  edition  of  1640  in  folia  was  the 
bcft  for  a  whole  century  ;  whirh  made  Cotelerlus  fay, 
that  "  Philo  was  an  author  that  defcrved  to  have  a  bet- 
I'T  text  and  a  better  rcrfion."  In  1742,  a  handfome 
edition  of  his  work  was  publifhed  at  London  by  Dr 
Mangey  in  two  volumes  folio  ;  which  is  certainly  prefer- 
able if  it  were  only  for  the  p?.per  and  print,  but  it  is 
not  fo  good  a  one  as  Philo  deferves. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  be  dcfirous  of  further  de- 
tails refpec^ing  thi"!  celebrated  man;  v/e  refiT  fuch 
therefore  Xoyojiphus's  /Intiqaities,  Eufebiui's  Ecclejiqjiical 
H'ljlory,  St  Jerome's  work  De  Scriptoribut  Ecckjiqfticis, 
Fabricius  Bibi  Grac.  Cave  Hijl.  Liter,  and  Vol.  IL  of 
Mo'>umenls  of  the  Greek  Church. 

PHILOCLES,  an  admiral  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
during  the  Pcloponne'jan  war.  He  recomtncrtded  to 
his  countrymen  to  cut  off  the   right  hand  of  fuch  of 


the  enemies  as  were  taken,  t!:at  they  might  be  ren-     Philoc- 
dered  unlit  for  fervice.     His  plan  was  adopted  by  all    , '""' 
the  ten  admir;ils  except   one;   but   their   expectations  *      '"       '. 
were  ftullritcd,  and  inllca!  of  being  conquerors  they 
were   totally   defeated  at  ./Egofpotamos   by  Lyfander, 
and  Philoclea  was   puc   to  death  with  the  relt   of  his 
colic 'gues. 

PHILOCTETES,  in  fabulous  hillory,  the  fon  of 
Pa;an,  was  the  f ■  .  iful  companion  of  Hercules  ;  who 
at  his  death  obliged  him  to  fweir  not  to  difcovtr  tlic 
place  where  his  afties  were  interred,  and  j  rtfentcd  hiiir 
with  his  arrows  dipped  in  the  Hydra's  Llood.  The 
Greeks  at  tlie  fiege  ot  Troy  be  ng  informed  by  ait 
oracle  that  they  couhl  never  take  that  city  without 
tiiofe  f.it.l  arrows,  went  to  Philodetes,  and  iulilled 
upon  his  dilcovering  where  he  bad  left  his  irieud  ;  when 
Philo.Metes,  to  evat'c  the  guilt  of  ptrjury,  let  them 
know  where  Hrrcules  was  intcmbcd,  by  ftsmping  up- 
on the  pla-.c  :  but  lie  waypunilbcd  tor  the  violation  of 
bis  oa^h,  by  dro,.ping  an  arrow  upon  that  foot  ; 
which,  after  giving  him  gre^t  agony,  was  at  length 
cured  by  Macaon.  H^  was  afterwards  taken  by  Ulyf- 
fes  to  the  liege  of  Troy,  where  he  killed  P.iris  with 
one  ot  hi,4  airows. 

PrilLOL  \US,  of  Crotona,  was  a  celebrated  phi- 
lolupher  of  antiqui'.y,  of  the  Ichool  of  Pythagoras, 
to  whom  that  philofophtv's  GoLlen  ferfa  have  been 
afcribed.  He  made  the  heavens  his  principal  ohjett  of 
contemplation  ;  and  has  been  idly  (  &;  fuppofi.-d  to  have 
been  the  author  of  that  true  iyllim  of  the  world  which  , 

Copernicus  afterwards  revived.  This  made  Bullialdus 
place  the  n  me  of  Piiilolaus  at  the  heail  of  two  works, 
written  to  ilhiHr.ite  and  confirm  t'lat  fyltem. 

"  He  was  (fays  Dr  Enfield)  a  difciple  of  Arcbytas,  yr-,!)  ^r 
and  flouiKhed  in  the  time  of  Plato  It  was  from  him  PhiLfoiby, 
that  Plato  purchafed  the  written  records  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean fyltem,  contrary  to  au  exprtfs  oath  taken  by 
the  focicty  ot  Pythagoreans,  pledging  thtmfelves  to 
keep  fecrct  the  myfttries  of  their  feci.  It'is  probable, 
that  among  thefe  books  were  the  writings  of  I'imaeus, 
upon  which  Plato  formed  tiie  dialogue  which  bore  his 
name.  Plutarch  relates,  that  I'hilolaus  was  one  of  the 
ptrfons  who  efcaped  from  the  houfe  which  wak  burned 
by  Cylon,  during  the  life  of  Pythagoras ;  but  this  ac- 
count cannot  be  corree't.  Philolaus  was  coiitempornry 
with  Piato,  and  therefore  certainly  not  with  Pvtbigo- 
ras.  Interfering  iu  atiairs  ot  Hate,  he  fell  a  lacritice 
to  political  jcaloufy. 

"Philolsus  tieaied  the  doArineof  nature  with  great 
fubtlety,  but  at  ihe  fame  time  with  great  obfcuriiy  ; 
referring  every  thing  that  exiifs  to  mathematical  prin- 
ciples. He  t^iught,  ih;it  reafon,  improved  by  m  ithe- 
maiicai  learumg,  is  alone  capalJe  of  judging  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  things  ;  that  the  whole  worH  con. 
flits  of  infinite  and  finite  ;  that  niunber  fubfills  by  it- 
felf,  and  is  the  chain  which  by  its  power  fullains  the 
eternal  frame  of  things  ;  tiiat  the  Monad  is  not  the 
fole  principle  of  all  things,  but  that  the  Binary  is  ner 
ccfTary  to  lurnifli  materials  from  which  all  fu  jlequent 
numbers  may  be  produced ;  that  the  world  is  one 
whole,  which  has  a  fi.--ry  centre,  about  which  the  ten 
celeilial  fpheres  revolve,  heaven,  the  fun,  the  planets, 

the 


(a)  We  fay  idly^  Lccaufc  there  is  undoubted  evidence  that  Pythagoras  learned  that  fylkm  in  Egypi. 
See  PuiLOSOPHV.  ' 
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'hUolaus    tlie  eattli,  and  the  moon  ;  that  the  fan  has  a  vitreous 
■"^  Airface,  whence  the  fire  Jiffiilcd  througli  the  world  is 

reflefted,  rendering  the  mirror  fror.-i  which  it  is  re- 
fled'.ed  vilrile  ;  that  a!i  thiri){s  arc  prcferved  in  hnrmo- 
ny  by  the  law  of  neceflity;  and  that  t!ie  world  Jo  liaHl.e 
to  dedrudion  both  by  tire  and  by  water.     From  this 


fummary  of  t!ie  doftrine  of  Philohus  it  appears  pro-  Philolaui. 

bablc,  that,  following  Timceus,  wliofe  writings  he  pof-     ''  <" 
feffe ',  he  fo  tar  der'arted  from  the  Pythagorean  fvHem 
ai  to  conceive  two  111  '.ependcnt  principles  in  nature,  God 
and  Matter,  and  tliai  it  was  from  the  fan-.e  fourcc  that 
Plato  derived  his  doctrine  upon  chis  fubjecl." 


PHILOLOGY. 


r  .  T^HILOLOGY  is  compounded  of  the  two  Greek 
J.  words  *  *  f  and  a';3<,  ana  imports  "  tlie  dclire  or 
iiivtrtigr.ting  the  properties  and  aifeftions  of  words." 
The  fu.-eti  of  Greece  were,  in  the  nioft  ancient  times, 
denominated  Si-',  that  is,  ivife  men.  Pythagoras  re- 
nounced this  pon  poub  appellation,  and  afliinud  the 
more  humble  title  ot  ♦ia'^o-  jtc,  that  is,  a  Iwuer  (,f  ivife 
men.  I'he  learned  Greeks  were  aftct^wards  called  pb'i- 
lujlphen  ;  and  in  pioccfs  of  time,  in  irr.it.'tion  of  this 
.  epithet,  the  word  ph'tln/oger  was  adopted,  to  import  "a 

man  deeply  virlcd  in  languages,  etymology,  antiqui- 
ties, &:c.'.'  Hence  the  term  philology,  whicii  denotes 
the  fclence  that  we  propofe  briefly  to  difcufs  in  the 
following  article. 

Though  philology,  in  its  orii^inal  import,  denoted 
only  the  Itu  '.y  of  words  anv!  language,  it  gradually  ac- 
quired a  much  more  ext^nfive,   and  at  the  fame  time  a 
-t  much  more  ufc  fid,  as  well  as  more  exalted,  iignilication. 

•bjefls  ard  It  ccmprehended  the  ftudy  of  gramm.ir,  criliclfm,  ety- 
\%<  of  friu  niology,  the  interpretation  of  ancienc  authors,  ar.tiqui- 
*'■  ties  ;  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  relating  to  ant  itnt 
n.annTS,  laws,  relisfion,  government,  language,  &c. 
In  thiti  enlarged  fcnfc  of  the  word,  philology  becomes 
a  fiitnce  of  the  greatelf  utility  ;  opens  a  wi  le  field  of 
intelleitual  invtilig.-'tion  ;  and  indeed  calls  lor  a  more 
intenfe  exertion  ofinduftry,  and  multifarious  erudition, 
than  moll  of  thofe  departments  of  literature  which 
cuftom  hath  dignified  with  moie  high-founding  names. 
It  is  indeed  apparent,  that,  without  the  aid  of  philo- 
logical ifudies,  it  is  impoflible,  upon  many  occi'lious, 
to  dcvclope  the  origin  of  nations  ;  to  trace  their  pri- 
mary fran>e  and  conl^itution  ;  to  difcover  their  man- 
ners, cuftoms,  laws,  religion,  government,  Ian  uage, 
progrcfs  in  arts  and  arms  ;  or  to  learn  by  wh:'.t  men 
iind  what  intaliues  the  mc'l  cekbrated  llatcs  of  an- 
tiquity rofe  inn  grandeur  and  confideration.  Tlie 
lludy  of  hillory,  fo  eminently  ufeful  to  the  legidator, 
the  divine,  tht  military  man,  the  lawyer,  the  philofo- 
pher,  and  the  private  geiitlemnn  who  wiih^s  to  em,  loy 
his  learned  Icifure  in  a  manner  honourable  and  impro- 
ving to  himfclt,  and  ufeful  to  his  country,  will  eon- 
tribute  very  little  towards  enlightening  the  mind  with- 
out the  aid  of  phil  >logical  reiearches.  Fur  tliefe  rea- 
fons  we  (hall  endeavour  to  explain  the  various  branch- 
es  »f  that  ufeful  Icience  as  fully  and  as  inieliigibly  as 
the  nature  ot  ttie  pietent  unf'ertaking  will  permit. 
Moft  of  the  branchti  of  philology  have  been  already 
Obj.el  of  canvaffed  under  the  varioi's  heads  of  Cm  riciSM,  Ety- 
thii  article- MOLOGV,  Grammar,  I-ancuagk,  &c.  There  llillie- 
mains  one  part,  whi:h  has  been  either  flighily  touched 
upon,  or  totally  omitted,  under  the  foregoing  topics  : 
we  nie:in,  the  nature  and  comolexion  of  moll  of  the 
oriental  tonrrues :  as  alto  fome  of  the  radical  dialed?. 
Qi  the  languages  df  tlie  well.     As  we  would  willingly 


gratify  our  readers  of  every  defcription  to  the  utntod 
of  our  power,  we  fhall  endeavour  in  this  place  to  com- 
municate to  them  as  much  information  upon  that  fub- 
jed  as  the  extent  of  our  re?.ding,  and  the  limits  pre- 
fciibcd  one  finirle  article,  will  permit. 

Before  we  encer  upon  thit.  fubjeft,  we  mud  obferve, 
that  it  is  not  onr  intention  to  Hll  our  pages  with  a 
tedious,  uninterelling,  catalogue  o'  barbarous  langua- 
ges, fpoken  by  fivage  and  inconfidtrable  tribes,  of 
which  little,  or  perhaps  nothing,  more  is  knowa 
thc^n  barely  their  names.  Such  SYi  enumeration  would 
fwcll  the  article  without  communicating  one  fingle  new 
idea  to  the  rcai'.er's  antecedent  Hock.  We  Ihall  there- 
fore confine  our  inquiries  to  Inch  languages  as  ha»e 
been  ufed  by  confidetable  flates  and  focieties,  and 
which  of  confeqiicncc  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
Celebrity  in  the  regions  of  the  call.  4 

What  was  the  antediluvian  language,  or  whether  it  Variety  of- 
was  divided  into  a  variety  of  di.dc6ls    as  at  this  'l=y'^_'^^^''^|j' '"' 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  rules  of  analogy  ;  ai'dj^j^ 
thefe  will  lead  us  to  believe,  that  wliatever  might  have 
been    the  primitive  language   of  mankind,    if  human 
rature  was  then  conllituted  as  it  is  at  prefcr.t,  :i  great 
variety  of  diiilcfls   mull   of  necelfity   liave   fprung  up 
in  the  fpace  of  near  20CO  years.     If  we  adept  the  Mo- 
faic  account  of  the  antediluvian  event;,  we  mull  admit 
that  the  dtfcend.Tnts  of  Cain   for   fome   ages  lived  fe- 
parated   from   thofe  of  Seth.     Their   manner  of  life, 
their  re'.igious  ceremonies,  their   laws,  their  form  of 
government,  were   probably   different,  and    thefe  cir- 
cumllances  would  of  courfe  produce  a  variety  in  their 
language.     The   pofter.ty  of  Cain  were  an  inventive 
race.     They  found  out  the  art  of  metallurgy,   mufic, 
and  feme   think   of  weaving  ;   and   in  all   probability 
many  other  articles  conducive  to  the  cafe  and  accommo- 
dation of  life  were  the  produce   of  their  ingenuity. 
A  people  of  this  charafter  mull  have  paid  no  Imnll  re-         f 
gard  to  their  words  and  modes  of  fXpicfTion.     Whcre»e^P*c'alIr- 
ever  mufic  is  cultivated,  language  will  naturally  be  '"i-^hj^ircn  ^fi" 
proved  and  refined.     When  new  inventions  are  intro-p^jp^ 
duced,  a  new  race   of  words  and   pHrifes  of  n -cefhty 
Ipring  lip,  correfponding  to  the  recent  (lock  of  ideas 
to  be  intimated.     Betides,  among  an  inventive  race  of 
people,  new  vocables  would  be  continually  fabricated, 
in  order   to   fiipply   the  deficiencies  of  the  primitive 
language,   whicli   was   probably  fcanty  in  words,  and 
its  piirafeology  unpolilhed.   The  Caimtc?,  then,  among 
•their  other  impvovemtnts,  cannot  well  be  luppofed  to 
Lave  ncgleiSf  d  the  cultivation  of  language. 

Many  conjcilurcs  have  been  ha/.rfrded  both  by  an- 
cient and  modern  authors  with  rcfpecl  to  the  origin  ot 
wiitirt, :  :in  art  neatly  conncded  with  that  ot  fpeakin> 
AcLoruing  to  Pliny*,  "  the  A(ryii.in   letters  had  al- '  .V*'-  'A 
wa- ,  ciillcd;  fome  imagiucd  that  Icitc.-s  had  been  i*''''  ';^ 
:  vented''''^'  *^' 
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H.floiT  nf  venteJ  by  Oic  Ec^ptlan  Mercury  ;  others  afcribcdlhe 

'--"•——  honour  of  the  invention   to  the  Syrians."     The  truth 

_  .         I    fectnuto  be,  th.'it  letters  were  an  antediluvian  invention, 
Oriiin  of  r         ,  1        ^,    ■  ■  .  IT-     ■  1 

■wri'ing.      prclerved   among    the    ChakJeang   or    Afiyrians,    who 

were  the  immediate  dtfcendants  of  N"ah,  and  inhabi- 
ted thofe  very  rcj;ions  in  the  iicighhnurliood  of  which 
the  ark  retled,  and  where  th:^t  patri.in  h  afterwards 
fixtd  his  reiid<.nce.  This  tircuniflance,  we  think,  af 
for 's  a  ftronp;  prifumpticn  that  the  ufr  of  letters  was 
known  before  the  dehi^e,  and  tranfmittcJ  to  the  AC 
fyrians  and  ChaU'.tans  by  Noih  their  pro^eniti  r,  or 
at  Icalt  by  their  immcdiatr  anceftors  of  his  fan.ily.  If, 
then,  the  art  of  writing  was  sii  antediluvian  invention, 
vc  think  that  in  all  probability  it  originated  among 
llie  7o!lerity  of  Cain. 

The  dcfccndants  of  Scth,  according  to  the  oriental 
tradition,  were  chiiHy  addicted  to  airricullure  and 
tcndin^f  of  cattle.  They  devoted  a  yrcat  patt  of  their 
time  to  the  cxcicifes  of  piety  and  devution.  From  tliis 
ciicumftancc  thty  came  to  be  dillinguilbcd  by  the  title 
ol  the  (.k)  Jons  nf  God.  Aicordin^;  to  t'llsdefcription, 
the  Setliitos  were  a'fimple  (b),  unimproved  race  of 
I  cople  till  they  mingled  with  the  rac;  of  Cain;  after 
v!.ich  period  they  at  once  adopted  the  improvements 
aiid  the  vices  of  that  wicked  family. 

It  is  not,  however,  pro'.^able,  that  all  the  defcen- 
dants  of  Stlh,  without  exception,  mingled  with  the 
Cainites.  That  lamily  of  which  Moah  was  defccnded 
t.id  rot  ircorporated  with  the  race  of  Cain  :  it  was, 
according  to  the  facred  hillorian,  lineally  dcfcended 
frrm  Scih,  and  had  preferved  the  v^-ordu;)  of  the  true 
God,  when,  it  is  probable,  the  ^rca:eft  pirt  of  man- 
kind had  apollatifed  and  become  idolaters  (c).  Along 
with  the  true  religion,  the  progenitors  of  Noah  had 
preferved  that  fimplicity  of  manners  and  equnhility  of 
character  which  had  dilHngnilhed  their  i  emote  an- 
ceftori-.  Apriculture  and  rearing  cattle  had  heen  their 
favourite  occupitions.  Accoidingly  we  tind,  that  the 
patriarch  Noah,  immediat.ly  "  after  the  deluge,"  be- 
came a  hulb.indmac,  and  "planted  a  vineyard."  The 
chofcn  patriarchs, who  doubtiefs  imitated  their  pious  an- 
ceftors,  were  fhepherds,  and  employed  in  rearing  and 
tending  cattlo.  Indeed  there  are  llrong  prefumptions 
that  the  Chaldeans,  Affyrian?,  Syrians,  Canaanites, 
and  Arabian',  in  the  earlietl  ages  followed  the  fame 
profelTion. 

From  this  dcduftion,  we  imagine  it  is  at  leaft  pro- 
bable, that  the  anceftors  of  Noah  perfifted  in  the  ob- 
fcrvaiice  of  the  fame  fimplicity  of  manners  which  had 
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been  handed  down  from  Adatt  to  Seth,  and  fVom  hlinl'ingings, 
to  Enoch,    Methufrlah,  Lamrch,  and  from  thit  lall  to    """V*"^ 
Noah.     According    both   to   fcripture    and   tradition, 
innovations  were  the  province   of  the   Cainites,   while 
the  defcen  iants  of  Seth  adhered  to  the   piimitive  and 
truly  n.itriarthal  inllitutlons  . 

If  thefe  pi-emifcs  arc   allowed  the  merit  of  pro'jabi •  The  orivji. 
lity,  we  may  jui^ly  Tufer  that  the  language  of  Noah,  n»l 'mi. 
wnatcver  it  w.\s,  differed  very  little  trom  that  of  A- ^'' "^' I"''' 
dam  (_u)  ;   and-tliat   if  it   is   polfible   to   afrcrtain    the  ,f,j  fj,„;|y 
languiire   of  the   former,    that    of   the   bltcr    will   jf  from  whith 
courfe  be  difcovered.     We  fliall  then  proceed  to  throw  N,>ah 
together  a  few  obfervatlonj   relating   to  the  language 'l'""'ff' 
of  Noali,  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themfelves,  ( 

Wc  believe  it  will  l,e  fuperfluous  to  fujgeft,  tliat  our 
intention  In  the  coutfe  of  this  deduction,  is,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  trace  the  origin  r-nd  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  and  tc  try  to  difcover  whether  that  language, 
or  any  of  its  filler  dijleCts.  may  claim  the  honour  of 
bcmg  the  original  language  of  mankind. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  dialed^  of  Noah  and 
his  family,  that  fame  dlaleft,  a'xording  to  the  Mofaic 
account,  mull  have  obtained,  without  any  rltention, 
till  the  era  of  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. — 
Upon  tUrs  occkfion  a  dreadful  convullion  took  place: 
the  language  of  mankind  was  confounded,  and  men 
ti<n  fcaitered  ulroad  upon  tb:  face  of  all  the  earth.  g 

How  far  this  cataftrophe  (e)  extended,  is  not  the  CTif..fion 
bufinefs  of  the   prefent   inquiry    to  determine.      One*''**' 
thing  is  certain   beyon'l  all  coatroverfy,  namely,  that  nT^ji  ** 
the  lan?u:!ge9  ot  all  the  nations  which  fettled  near  the 
centre  of  population  were    but  (lightly   affefted  by  its 
influence.    A  veryjudicious  writer  has  obferved  *,  that  «  strabt. 
■iOOO  years  after,  the  iuhabitants  of  thofe  countries  ex- 
hibited a  v^ry  llrong  refemblance  of  cognation,   "  in 
tlieir  langutigr,  manner  of  living',  and  the  li:ieam»nts  of 
their  bodici.     At  the  fame  tmie  he  ohferve-),  that  the 
rcfemhldnce  in  all  thofe  particulars  was  moft  remark- 
able among  the  inha'uitantJ  of  Mcfopotamia."     This 
obfervatlon,  with  refpect  to  Innguage,  will,  we  doiiSt 
not,  be  vouched  by  every  one  of  our  readers  who  has 
acquired  even  a  fuperfi  I  d  knowltc'ge  of  tlie  lingunges 
current  in  thofe  qi'.arter;,  at  a  very  early  p-Jiiod. 

It  appear.',  then,  that  the  lanijuages  of  the  Arme- 
nians, Syrians,  Affyrians,  Aiabians,  and  probably  of 
the  Chanaaiiim,  did  not  fiiffer  mateiially  by  the  cor. 
fuGon  of  tongues.  This  obfervatlon  may,  we  ima- 
gine, be  extended  to  mai.y  of  the  dialefts  (f)  fpoken  ,  > 
by  the  people  who  fettled  in  thofe  countries  not  far  di- 

ftant 
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(a)  From  this  paflage  (Gen.  ch.  vi.  ver.  2.)  mifunderftood,  oiiginated  the  abfurd  idea  of  the  conneftien 
between  aiigels  and  mortal  women.  See  J'f'ph.  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  i.  cap.  4.  See  Eufeb.  Chron.  lib.  1.  All  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  almoft  without  exception,  adopted  this  foolifh  notion.  See  alfo  Philo.  Jud.  p.  19S.  ed. 
Turn,   Fails    1^52. 

(n)  The  orientals,  however,  afSrm  that  Seth,  whom  they  call  Edris,  was  the  inventor  of  aftronomy. 

(c)  We  think  it  highly  probable  that  idolatry  w?.8  cftablilhed  before  the  flood  ;  becaufe  it  prevailed  almoft 
immediately  after  that  cataftrophe.     See  Po' vt  heism. 

(d)  For  the  firll  language  communicated  to  Adam,  fee  the  article  on  Language  ;  alfo  Shenciford't  Conned. 
Vol.  I.  1.  ii.  p.  III.  et feq. 

(e)  Jofcphus  and  the  fathera  of  the  church  tell  us.  that  the  number  of  languages  produced  by  the  coofu- 
fion  of  tongues  was  72  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  rabbinical  legend. 

(f)  The  languages  of  the  Medes,  Perfians,  Phccnicians,  and  Egyptians,  very  much  refembled  each  other  in 
their  original  complexioa  ;  and  ail  had  a  llroDg  ai&nity  to  the  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Syriacj  dec.     See  Walton's 

Prolet-; 
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Hiftory  nf  (lant  from  the  region  where  t!ie   facred  hiftorlan   has 
—     V  fix(  d  the  original  feat   of  markind  after  the  d.  hige. 

The  InfcT'-n  e  then  is,  that  if  Noah  and  his  family 
fpoke  the  original  lan^ua;je  of  Ac'am,  as  they  mull 
pro'  ably  did,  the  judgment  which  afleftcd  the  loiifu- 
fion  of  tongues  did  not  prodiue  any  confideniblc  al- 
teration in  the  language  of  fuch  of  the  defcrndants 
of  No.ih  as  fettled  near  the  region  where  that  pa- 
triarch hiid  fixed  his  relidence  after  he  quitted  the 
9  ark. 

)nly  a  part      But  fiippofing   the  changes  of  langus'g'e   produced 
,f minkind,      jj^^  cataftrophe  at  the   buildinar   of  che   tower   as 
(uiMin^the'-'onfiderable   as  has  ever  Ijcen  miagined,  it  does  not, 
;ewer,°       after  ail,  appear  certain  thit  all  mankind  without  ex- 
ception \verc  engaged  in  this  impious  projett.     If  this 
•(Tertion  fhoulJ  be  well  founded,  tlie  conftquence  will 
be,  that  tl\ere  was  a  chofcn  race  who  did  not  eng;!ge 
fn  that  enterpnfe.      If  there    was   fuch  a  f.miily,   fo- 
cicty,  or  budy  of  nnen,  it  will  follow,  that  this  iamily, 
focicty,  Sir.  retained  the  languige  of  its  grent  ancettor 
without  change  or  variation.      That  fuch  a  family  did 
atlually   exift,   is  highly   probable,   toi  the  following 
reafons : 

1.  We  think  thi-re  is  rer^fon  to  believe,  that  Ham, 
up<m  the  heavy  curfe  denounced  upon  him  by  his  fa- 
ther J,  retired  from  his  brethren,  and  fixed  his  re- 
fidence  elfewhere.  AccorJin;rly,  we  find  his  defcen- 
dants  fcattcred  far  and  wide,  at  a  very  great  diftance 
from  the  Gordyocnn  mountains,  where  the  ark  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  have  relied  iiijmedlati  ly  after  tlie 
flood.  Some  of  them  we  fin  1  in  ChalJea,  others  in 
Arabia  Felix,  other";  in  lithiopi.^  (c),  others  in  Ca- 
naan, and  others  in  E.^ypt ;  and,  finally,  multitudes 
fcattered  over  all  the  coaft  of  Airica.  Between  thofe 
countries  were  planted  many  colonies  of  Sheinites,  in 
Elam,  AfTyria.  Syria,  Arabia,  &c.  We  find,  at  the 
fame  lime,  the  defcenJants  of  Shem  and  J  pheth  fet- 
tled, in  a  great  degree,  contiguous  to  each  other.  This 
difperfion  of  the  Hamites,  iriegular  as  it  is,  can 
fcarce,  we  think,  have  been  accidental ;  it  mull  have 
been  owing  to  fome  uncommon  caufe,  and  none  fetmi 
wore  probable  than  thac  afligned  above.  If,  then, 
the  defcendaiitB  of  Ham  feparated  early,  and  took  dif- 
ferent routs,  as  from  their  pofterior  fituations  ic  ap- 
pears they  did,,  they  could  not  all  be  prefent  at  the 
building  of  the  tower. 

2.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  def.endants  of  Shem 
IOC  ihe  de-  were  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  fince  wc  find  that 
i;eml  Dts  they  were  not  fcalttred  abroml  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
(fshcm.  f^,,/^_  The  children  of  Shem  were  ||  Elam,  Afhur, 
I  Chap  X.  Arphaxad,  Lu.!,  and  Aram.  El-m  fettled  nenr  the 
(cilc  11.     mouth  of  the  livcr^Tigrie,  in  the  country  which,  by 
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Gentile  writers,  was  called  Elyma'is.     Above  Uim,  on  I-ai^guagc 
the    fame  river,  l;y  the  demelne  of  Afliur  on  the  we- '-""v— ♦ 
ftern  fide.    In  like  manner,  upon  the  fame  river,  above 
him  was  fituated  Aram,  who  poflVncd  the  country  of 
Aramea  ;   and  oppofite  to  Irm  wa>  Arphaxad,  or  Ar- 
baces  or  Ar', aches,   and  hij   country   was  denomina- 
ted Arphachitis.     I,ud,  as  fome   think,  firttle  1  in  Ly- 
di?,  among  the  foas  of  Jai)het  ;  hut  this  opinion  feems 
to  he  without  foundation  (  h).     Here,  then,  there  13 
difperfi'.>r:,  but  fuch  as   muft  have  oiigimted  from  the 
nature  of  the  thin^.    The  four,  or  rather  the  five,  bro- 
thers, all   fettled   contiguous,    withoc.t  being  Icallcred 
abroad  upon  ihc  face  of  ihe  ivl.mle  eurin,      Befides,  there 
wai   no  confufion  of  l.nguige   amon^y   t'lefe  trilies  : 
they  continued  £0  ufe  oner    and   the    fatr.e  Zip  thiou:^h 
many  fucceeriini;  generations. 

From  thefe  circumllances,  it   appear.s  that   the   po   Tlic  !ai»i 
flerity  of  Shem  were  not  invalved   in    the  giilt  (k  the'^""S"^  "^f 
builders  of  the  ti  wer,  and  of  cwnfcquence  did  not  un- j^;^;""!  !"'°* 
dcrgo  their  punidiment.      If,   then,    the   language   of,hef?.mi- 
the  Shemitcs  was  not   confounJ.ed   upon   the  ereili  n  ly  oj  Shem». 
of  the  tower,  the   prcfumption   is,   that   t':ey  retained 
the  language  of  Noah,  which,  in   all   probability,  was 
that  of  Adam       Some  di  dcftical  difi'ercnces  would  in 
procefs  of  time  creep  in,  hut  tlte  radical  fabric  of  the 
language  v.oul  1  lertiain  unahered 

3.  The  poilerity  of  Shem  appear  in  j^eneral  to  have 
cultivated  the  paftoral  lite.  Th-"y  imitated  tlie  flyle 
ot  living  adopted  by  the  antediluvian  pufterity  of 
Selh.  No  fooner  had  No:ih  defc-nded  from  the  irk, 
th  n  he  became  Ifh  ha  Adamah,  a  man  "of  th.e  eir:h  ;. 
that  is,  a  hulbandman,  and  plant^rd  a  vincy.-.rd.  We 
lind  that  fome  ages  r.ftcr,  Laban  the  Syrian  had  flocks 
and  herds ;  and  that  the  chief  wealih  ot  the  patri- 
arch Aliraham  and  his  childien  confided  in  their 
flocks  and  herds.  Even  his  Gentile  dcfttndants,  the 
Ilhiuaelites  and  M:di'nites,  feem  to  have  followed  the 
fame  occupation.  But  people  of  this  proftflion  are 
fehlom  giveji  to  ch;^nge.  :  then-  wai'.ts  are  few,  and  of 
confequence  they  are  under  few  or  no  ttmpt.itions  to 
dcviutt  from  the  I-taten  trick.  This  circumllance  ren- 
ders it  probable,  that  the  language  o'  Nouh,  tl.c  fame 
with  that  of  Adam,  was  preletved  with  little  varia-  ly 
tion  among  the  defcendants  of  .Arphaxad  down  to  A- d'^'w  to 
braham  AbnJiam^ 

We  have  obferved  aL-n-e,  that  Ham  upon  the  curfe 
denounctdaga'ntf  him  by  his  father,  very  probably- 
left  tie  fociety  ot  his  other  brothers,  and  cmigr-Ued 
elfewhere,  as  Cnin  haii  done  in  the  antediluvian  world. 
There  is  a  tradition  ftill  current  in  the  Eatt.  and  which 
was  adopted  by  many  of  (he  Chrilllan  fathers  (  1 ),  that 
Noah,  in  the  930th  year  of  hit  life,  by  divine  appoint- 
4-  n  ent. 


Proltg.  ;   Gak'p  Court  of  the   Gent.  vol.  i.  I.  1.  ch.  I  I.  page  70.  el  feq.  ;   Boch.   Pha/ec  and  CLanaan  pajf.     To 
thefe  kse  miy  add  the  Gr,  ek  language,  as  will  appear  more  fully  below. 

(g)  Jofenhus  ioforms  us,  that  all  the  nations  of  Afia  called  the  Ethiopians  Cufhim,  1.  1.  cap.  7. 

(h)  1  he  an.ient  name  of  Lydia  was  Mjmid.  See  Strabo  Cafaub  1.  I  ^.  page  586.  chap.  7.  Rbod.  577. 
The  Lydians  were  celebrated  (or  inventing  games ;  on  which  account  they  were  nickname.!  by  the  jEoliao 
Greeks  ^^J"',  Lytft  or  Ludi,  from  the  He!  rew  vforiit /utz,  ludere,  illudere,  dendere.  We  find  (Ezck.  chap, 
xxvii.  vcr.  10.)  the  men  of  Elam  ,and  the  men  of  Lud  joined  in  the  defence  of  Tyre;  which  fcems  to 
intiu.ate,  tliat  the  Elamitei  and  Ludim  were  neighbouis.  If  this  was  ailually  the  cafe,  then  Lud  fettled  io 
the  fame  quarter  with  his  brothers. 

(i)  Epiph.  vol.  i.  pag.  5.  Hid.  pag.  709.  where  our  learned  reader*  will  obferve  fome  palpable  errors  about: 
SJimcoritra,  &c.     tiucb.  Chrett,  pa^.  10.  Syncellus,  pag.  89.  CedrcauB,  Chron.Pafch,  &c.. 
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Hiftorv  of  Blent,    A'\i,  in   the   mod   formal   manner,   dii'ide  the 
'       V  whdle  terraqueoii''  glo'c  amoim   liis   tliree   fona,   obli- 

ging  t!)cm  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  rtand  liy 
the  Htcilion.  I'pon  this  happened  a  tniv;tation  at  the 
Mnh  of  Pcle?,  th  .t  is,  about  three  centiiriee  after  the 
.flooJ..  It  is  afliimed,  that  Nimrod  th^^  arch-rebfldifre- 
jf.irdtd  lliis  piriilim,  and  en.ro  ilicd  upon  the  ter- 
ritoiy  of  Afliur,  whicli  occafioncd  the  rirll  war  after 
the  flood. 

The  Greeks  liad   acquired   fotne  idea  of  (lis  parti- 
tion, v.hi.h  they  fuppofcd  to  have  been  between  Ju- 
^  Cj/ymjc/.  piter  J,   Nept'ine,    and    Pluto.     Plato   fctnis  to   have 
HyrH.  htarrt  of  it  ^k)  :       For  (fays  he)  the  I'ods  of  oil  ob- 

•  "'-"''taincd  the  dominion  of  the  whole  earth,  according  to 
their  dillcrcnt  alloimentii.  This  wa-;  efTeded  without 
any  contention,  for  thiy  took  poirtfTion  of  their  feve- 
ral  provinces  in  a  fair  and  amicable  way,  by  lot." 
§  Afii.  JyJ-  Jofephi;  §,  in  his  iiccount  of  the  difperfion  of  mankind, 
ib-  «.  <:•  J-  plainly  iufinuates  a  divine  dellination  ;  and  Philo  Ju- 
deuB(Li  was  of  the  fame  opinion  before  him. 

In  conftqu.-nce  of  this  arrangement,  the  fons  of 
Shem  poffcfTcd  tlicmftlvcs  of  the  countries  nK-ncioned 
in  the  precedlni;  pages :  the  pofterity  of  Japhct  had 
fpread  themf-lves  iowardf  the  iiurlli  and  well  ;  but  the 
Hamite-;.  who  ha  '  feparaced  from  their  brethren  in 
confequence  of  the  curfe,  not  chooling  to  retire  to 
•their  quarters,  which  were  indeed  very  diftant  trom 
the  place  where  the  ark  reded,  feized  upon  the  Innd 
•of  Canaan  (m).  Perhaps,  too,  it  might  be  fuggefled 
by  fome  iiiah'ciouF  fpirii-=,  that  the  aged  patriarch  was 
dealing  partially,  when  he  r.ffigncJ  Ham  and  his  po- 
(lerity  a  quarter  of  the  world  to  inhabit  not  only  re- 
mote from  the  cmtve  of  popuhtlon,  but  likewifc  fe- 
quellered  from  the  reft  of  mankind  (n). 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  chil!ren  of  Ham  removed 
eaftward,  and  at  length  defcending  from  the  Cardu- 
chetn  or  Gordyatan  mountains,  direftcd  their  conrfe 
■wcftward,  and  arrived  at  the  plains  of  Sbinar,  which 
had  been  poffeffed  by  the  Afliurim  ever  fincc  the  era 
of  the  firft  migration  at  the  birth  of  Peleg.  The  fa- 
crcd  hiftorian  informs  us,  that  the  whole  earth  "  was 
of  one  language  and  of  one  fpeech  ;"  that  in  jour- 
neying from  the  caft,  they  lighted  upon  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  and  dwell  there.  In  this  paflage  we  find  no 
particular  people  fpecified }  but  as  we  find  Nimrod, 
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ne  ''f  the  defcendants  of  Ham,  fettled  !n  that  coun-  tanguijf, 

try,  we  are  fure   th  t   they  were  the  offspring  of  that    *     '^ 

patriarch.  It  would  not,  we  think,  be  eafy  to  affigu 
a  leafon  how  one  branch  of  the  family  of  Ham  came 
;o  plant  ilfclf  in  the  midit  of  the  fons  of  Shem  by  any 
other  means  hut  by  vioUn  c. 

It  is  indeed   generally   fuppofed,   that    Nimrod,  at 
the  head  of  .i  body  of  the  cliildren  of  Ham,  made  w.nr 
up<;n  Afhi'.r,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  country  of  Shi-        rj 
nar  ;   and  there   laid  \\\i  foundation  of  that  kingdom,  1 '"  tuwer 
the  beginning  of  which  was  D.i' el :   that  this  chief, '''•^■''^' 
fuvported  ly  all  the  Culhites,  and  a  grerit  number  of  Ij^.  c|„j. 
apollates  from  the  family  of  Shem   and  Japhet  whojrcnof 
had  joined  him,  refufed  to  fuhmit  to  the  divine  ordi- "•""• 
nance  by  the  mouth  of  Noah,  with  rtfpeA  to  the  par- 
tition of  the   earth  ;   and   that  he  and  his  adherents 
weie  the  people  who  erefted  the  celebrated  tower,  in 
conftqucnce  of  a  refolution  which  they  had  formed  to 
keep  together,  without  repairing  to   the  quarters  af- 
figncd  them  by  the  determination   of   Heaven.     This 
was  the  crime  which   brought  down  the  judgment  of 
the  Almii'hty  upon  them,  by   wlrfch  they  were  fcnt- 
tcri-d  abrriiid  upon  the  f.ics  of  all  the  earth.     The  main 
body  of  the  children   of  Shem   and  Japhet  were  not 
engaged  in  this  impious  undertaking  ;  their  lantruagc, 
therefore,  wab  not  confounded,  nor   wire  they  them- 
felves  fcaltcred  abroad.      Tluir  habitations  were  con- 
tiguous ;  thofe  of  the  Shemites  towards  the  centre  of 
Afia  ;  the  dwellings  of  Japhet  were  extended  towards 
the  north  and  north-well ;  .^nd  the  languages  of  both 
thefe  families  continued   for  many  ages   without  the 
lead  variation,  except  what  time,   climate,   laws,  reli- 
gion, new  inventions,   arts,   Iciences,  and  commerce, 
&c.  will  produce  in  every  tongue   in    a   fucceffion  of 
years. 

The  general  opinion  then  was,  that  none  but  the 
progeny  of  Ham  and  their  affociates  were  prefent  at 
the  building  of  the  tower,  and  that  they  only  fuffered 
by  the  judgment  (o)  conftquent  upon  that  attempt. 
There  are  even  among  the  Pagans  fome  allufions  to 
the  divifion  of  the  world  an;iong  the  three  fonx  of 
Noah.  Many  of  the  learned  have  imagined  that  this 
patriarch  was  Saturn  ;  and  that  his  three  fons  were 
Jupiter,  Ntptune,  and  Pluto,  as  has  been  obfervcd 
above. 

Berc- 


(k)  Critias,  vol.  3.  pag.  109.  Serr.  ApoUodorus  mentions  a  time  when  the  gods  rcfpeflively  felefted  parw 
ticular  cities  and  regions,  which  they  were  to  take  Qnder  their  peculiar  proteftion. 

(l)  L.  10.  p.  236.  Turn.  Paris  T)>;.  We  have  a  plain  allufion  to  this  diitiibution  (Deut.  eh.  xxxii. 
ver.  7.)  "When  the  moft  High  divided  to  the  niiicns  their  inheritance,  when  he  feparated  the  fons  of  A- 
dam,  he  fets  the  bounds  of  the  people,  accordin.^  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Ifrael ;  for  the  Lord's  por- 
tion is  his  people  ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance."  From  thia  paffage  it  appears,  that  the  whole  was 
arranged  by  the  appointment  of  God,  and  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  cxprefily  referved  for  the  children 
of  Ifrael.  St  Paul,  Afts  ch.  xvri.  ver.  26.  fpeaks  of  this  divine  arrangement,  "  God  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  j  an  J  determined  the  bounds  of  their  ha- 
bitation." 

(m)  The  ark,  according  to  the  moft  probable  accounts,  refted  upon  mount  Ararat  in  Armenia. 

(n)  We  think  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Noah,  well  knowing  t!ie  vvickednefs  of  the  family  of 
Ham,  and  efpecially  their  inclination  to  the  idolatry  of  the  antediluvians,  might  aAually  intend  to  feparate 
them  from  the  reft  of  mankind. 

(o)  Some  learned  men  have  imagined  that  this  confufion  of  language,  which  the  Hebrew  calls  of  Lip.,  was 
nnly  a  temporary  failure  of  pronunciation,  which  was  afterwards  removed.  This  they  are  led  to  conclude, 
from  the  agreeniint  of  the  languages  of  tbcfe  people  in  after  times. 
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Berofus*,   in  hh  hiiTory   of  the  Babylonians,  in- 
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■  forms  uo,  tliat  Ncah,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Baris  or 
Luban,  where  the  ark  refled,  pave  his  children  their 
laft  inllrudiont,  and  then  vaniflicd  out  of  fight.  It  is 
row  frenerally  believed  that  the  Xithrufus  of  Berofus 
was  Noah.  Eupoiemus  f ,  another  Heathen  writer, 
tells  us,  "  that  the  city  Babel  was  firft  founded,  and 
afterwarde  the  relcbrated  tower;  both  which  were  built 
by  feme  of  thofe  people  who  efcaped  the  deluge.  They 
were  the  faine  with  thofe  who  in  after  times  were  ex- 
hibiccd  under  the  name  of  gianlt.  The  tower  wns 
at  length  ruined  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  and 
thofe  giants  were  fcattered  over  the  whole  earth." 
This  qt'ot:ition  plainly  intimates,  that  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  only  the  rafcally  mob  of  the 
Hamites,  and  their  apoftatc  afTociates,  were  engaged  in 
this  daring  cnterprize. 

Indeed  it  can  never  be  fuppofed  that  Shem,  if  he 
tras  alive  at  that  period,  a«  he  certainly  was,  would 
CO- operate  in  fuch  an  abfurd  and  impioug  undertaking. 
That  devout  patriarch,  we  think,  would  rather  em- 
ploy his  influence  and  suthority  to  divert  his  defcend- 
anl8  from  an  attempt  which  he  knew  was  undertaken 
in  contradiftion  to  an  exprefs  ordinance  of  Heaven  : 
and  it  is  furely  very  little  probable  that  Elam,  Afhur, 
Arphaxad,  and  Aram,  would  join  th-.t  impious  con- 
federacy, in  oppofition  to  the  remonftrances  of  their 
father. 

The  building  of  the  tower,  according  to  the  moft 
probable  chronology,  was  undertaken  at  a  period  fo 
h.te,  that  a//  manlinJ  could  not  poflibly  have  concur- 
red in  the  enterprize. 

Many  of  the  fathers  were  of  opinien,  that  Noah 
fettled  in  Armenia,  the  country  where  the  ark  refted ; 
and  that  his  defcendants  did  not  leave  that  rep'on  for 
five  generations  J,  during  the  fpace  of  659  years.  By 
this  period  the  human  race  muft  have  been  fo  amsr.ing- 
ly  multiplied,  that  the  plains  of  Shinar  could  not  have 
contained  them.  According  to  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, and  the  Septuagint  verfion,  Peleg  was  born 
in  the  i  ^4th  year  of  his  father  Eber.  Even  admitting 
the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  tov/er  was  begun  to  le 
built,  and  the  difpcrfion  confequent  \ipon  tJ.nt  event 
to  have  taken  place  at  this  era,  the  human  rare  would 
have  been  by  much  too  numeruus  to  have  univcrfally 
concurred  in  one  defign. 

From  thefe  circuni (lances,  we  hope  it  appears  that 
the  whole  mafs  of  niankind  was  not  engaged  in  build- 
ing the  lower  ;  that  the  language  of  all  the  human 
race  was  not  confounded  upon  that  occafion;  and  that 
the  difperfion  reached  only  to  a  combination  of  Ha- 
mites, and  of  the  moft  profligate  part  of  the  two 
other  families,  who  had  Joined  their  wicked  confede- 
racy. 
>  Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 


We  have  purfued  this  argiitr.ent   ta  confidcrable  language, 
length,  becaufe  fome  have  inferred,   from   the  differ- '~"~^'~~' 
ence  in  languages  exifting  at  this  day,  that  mankind -i-j,„'efore 
cannot  have  fprung  from  two  individuals  ;   becaufe,  the  orininal 
from  the  connexion  fliU  exifting  among  languages,  la''K"*Ke 
f!)me  have  been   bold  enough  to    queftion    the   fad,  P"'f"^']^ 
though  plainly  recorded  in  facred  hillory  ;  and  laftly.J'^o  ^mU 
becaufe  we  imagine  that  fome  of  our  readen*.  who  do  lies, 
not  pretend  to  pcrufe  the  writings  of  the  learned,  may 
be  gratified  by  feeing  the  varioui  opinions  rtfpeding 
the  confufion  of  tongues,  and  the  difpcrfion  of  man- 
kind, collet^ed  into  one  mafs,  equallv  brief,  we  hope, 
and  intelligible  :   and  this  view  of  thcfe  opinions,  with 
the  foundations  on   which  they  refpeftively  reft,  we 
think  may  fuffice  to  prove,  that  the  language  of  Noah 
was  for  fome  ages  preferved  unmixed  among  the  de- 
fcendants  of  both  Shem  and  Japhet. 

To  gratify  ftill  farther  fuch  of  our  curious  reader* 
8s  may  not  have  accefs  to  more  ample  information, 
we  fhall  in  this  place  exhibit  a  brief  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  attended  this  fatal  attempt.  The 
people  engaged  in  it  have  been  held  up  as  a  profligate 
race.  The  Almighty  himfelf  denominates  them  "  t/:e 
children  of  men,"  which  vi  the  very  appellation  by 
which  the  antediluvian  finners  were  charadlerized  ; 
the  fori  of  God  fntu  the  daughter!  of  nen,  Sic.  Their 
defign  in  raifing  this  edifice  was  "  to  mah  them  a  name, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  fcattered  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  the  tuholc  earth  * ."  '  Gen. 

Whatever  reft^ution  the  reft  of  mankind  might '*"?■*" 
take,  they  had  determined  to  mairtain  themfclves  on 
that  fpoc.  The  tower  was  intended  ns  a  centre  of 
union,  and  perhaps  as  a  fortrefs  of  defence.  Such  a 
flupendous  fabric,  they  imagined,  would  immortalize 
their  memory,  and  tranfmit  the  name  of  their  confe- 
deracy with  eclat  (p)  to  future  apes.  This  defign 
plainly  intimates,  that  there  was  only  a  pirty  con- 
cerned in  the  undertaking,  fince,  had  all  mankind  been 
en>jaged  in  it,  the  purpofe  would  have  been  foolifli 
and  futile.  Again,  they  intended,  by  making  them.- 
felves  a  name,  to  prevent  their  being  fcattered  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  was  an  aft  of  re- 
bellion in  direft  contradiftion  to  the  divine  .appoint- 
ment, which  conftituted  their  crime,  and  brought 
down  the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  their  guilty- 
heads.  The  confequence  of  the  confufion  of  languages 
was,  that  the  projeftors  left  off  to  build  (0>  and 
were  actually  fcattered  abroad,  contrary  to  their  in- 
tention. 

Abydenus,  in  his  Affyrian  snnals,  records,  that  thsp^jj^f  tra. 
(r)   "  tower  was  carried  up  to  heaven  ;  but  that  the ditiou  con- 
gods  ruined  it   ly  ftorms  and   whirKvinds,  and   over-'^'"'"B 'ht 
threw  it  upon  the  heads  of  thofe  who  were  eir.ployed  p'Y"7 
in  the  work,  and  that  the  mins  of  it  were  called  Ba- 
3  Q_  bylon. 


(p)  Many  foolifli  and  abfurd  notions  have  been  entertained  concerning  this  ftruCturc.  Some  have  imagined 
that  ihey  meant  to  take  fhelter  there  in  cafe  of  a  fecond  deluge  ;  others,  that  it  was  inten<!eJ  for  idoL:troui 
purpoffs  ;  others,  that  it  was  to  be  employed  as  an  obfcrvatcrj-.  Its  dimcnfionj  have  likewife  been  mole 
txtravagantly  magnified.  Im'ced  Strabo,  1.  16.  mentions  a  tower  of  inimenfe  fize  remaininT  at  Babjdon  in 
his  time,  the  dimenfions  of  which  were*  ftadium  every  vray.  This,  however,  fecms  to  havr  bc<^n  the  rcmalss 
Mi  the  temple  of  Bel  or  Belus. 

f  qJ  For  a  defcription  of  the  tower,  fee  the  article  Babel. 

{r-)  See  the  Greek  original  of  tliis  quotation,  Eufeb.  Cbron.  lib,  I.  pa^rf  i  ?. 
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f  lilon.  Before  this  there  was  but  one  hnguapfe  fubfitl- 
'  in^  amoni?  men  :  but  now  there  arofe  fo'.fSfi.fam,  a  ma- 
mjold  ffeech  ;  and  he  adds,  that  a  war  loon  after  broke 
out  littwecii  (s)  Titan  and  Cronus."  (T)'rhc  SybllHne 
oracles  give  much  the  fame  account  of  this  early  and 
imporcant  tranfaf^ion. 

•'  Jiiftin  •  informs  us,  that  the  Phcenicians  who  built 
Tyre  were  driven  from  .Alfyria  byan  earthquake.  Thcfe 
Phvinicians  were  thedtfcendauts  of  Mizraim  theyoung- 
eft  fon  of  Ham  ;  and  were,  wc  think,  confederates  in 
tuildifg  the  tower,  and  were  driven  away  hy  the  ca- 
taftrophe  that  enfued.  Many  other  allufions  to  the 
difptifion  of  this  branch  of  the  fai^ily  occur  in  Pa- 
gan authors,  which  the  limits  10  be  obfcrved  in  an  in- 
quiry of  thia  n.  ture  oblige  U8  to  omit.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  think  ii  probable  that  the  country  of  Shi- 
i\ar  lay  dtfolate  for  fome  time  after  this  revolution  ; 
for  the  dread  of  the  judfjmciit  intliclfd  u^on  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  woulJ  deter  iren  from  I'tttling  in  that 
insufpiciouB  region.  At  lall,  however,  a  new  co- 
lony arrived,  and  Babtl,  or  Babylon,  became  the  ca- 
pital of  a  flourilhing  kingdom. 

Our  readers,  we  believe,  will  expeft  that  we  (houlJ 
fay  fomethin>c  of  Nimtod  tl'.e  mighty  hunter,  who  is 
generally  thought  to  have  been  deeply  -concerned  in 
the  tranfaftions  of  this  peiiod.  According  to  moll 
authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  this  patriarch  was 
the  leader  of  the  confederates  who  ertfted  the  tower, 
and  the  chief  infllgator  to  that  enterprize.  But  if  the 
tower  was  built  at  the  birth  of  Phtleg,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  computation,  that  chief  wasf  either  a 
child,  or  rather  not  bcin  at  that  period  (u).  The 
Seventy  have  pionouiiccd  him  a  giant,  as  well  as  a 
huntl'mi-n.  They  hnvc  tranlLited  the  Hebrew  word 
gehur,  which  generally  figniiics  y/ronjf,  myj/'/y,  by  the 
word  Tujaf  pant;  an  idea  which  we  imagine  thofe 
tranflators  boi  rowed  fro.-n  the  Gieeks.  The  antedilu- 
vian giants  are  called  Ktphcltm  and  Rephainiy  but  never 
Celurim.  The  Rabhinical  writers,  who  juiUy  hated  the 
Babylonians,  readily  adopted  this  idea  (x);  and  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church,  and  the  By/antine  billorians, 
hive  univerfally  followed  them.  He  has  been  called 
Nimrod,  Ntlrod,  h'ymbrolh,  NeLrolh,  and  Nebris.  Not 
a  few  have  tnade  him  the  (nkBacchus,  and  compounded 
Lis  name  of  liar,  a  fon,  and  Cujh,  that  is,  the  fon  of 
Cuflj.  Some  have  imagined  that  he  was  the  Orion  of 
the  Pagans,  whofe  (liade  is  fo  noKly  dcfcribed  by  Ho- 
I  iser  %.  But  the  etymology  of  this  lall  name  implies 
■  fomelhing(Y)  honourable,  and  very  unfuitable  to  the 
idea  of  the  lyratuNimrod.  It  mull  be  obferved,  however, 
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that  we  lind  nothing  in  Scripture  to  warrant  the  fup-  I-argusf«. 
pofition  of  his  having   been  a   tyrant  ;   fo  far  from  it,  """"*        ' 
that  (z)  fome  have  deemed  him  a  bentfaftor  to  man- 
kind.    See  NiMRoD. 

The  be/inning  of  this  prince's  kingdom  was  Ba!)el. 
Eufebiui  gives  us  firft  *  a  catalogue  of  fix  kings  of  the  *  Chrm. 
Chali'.xaus,  and  then  another  of  five   kings  of  Ara-''''- '• 
bian  extraAion,  who  reigned  in  Chaldxa  after  them.  ''^'•'  '** 
This  might  naturally  enou,;h  happen,   fince  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitarts   of  thole  parts  of  Arabia  which 
are  adjacent  to  Chaldea  were  aelually  Cuiljites,  of  the 
•j-fame  family  with  the  Ba!  yloni.^us.  t  Oen  r.^ 

The  Cufliites,  however,  were  at  laft  fubdued,  per-^'"''*""'' 
haps  partly  expelled  Chaldea  by   the  Cbnfultm,  who 
probably  claimed    that   territory   as  the   patrimony  of 
their  progenitors.     'I'hat   the  Chafidim  were  neither 
Cujhitei,  nor  indeed  Ham'nes,  is  obvious  from  the  name. 
The  Hebrews,  and  indeed  all   the  Orientals:^,  deno- t  J^'rf''. 
minated  both  the  people   who   iiihahited   the  ealtern  •'"''■''• '• 
coall  of  Arabi.i  Ciijhim,  and  a!fo  the  Ethiopians  who'''''''' 
fpruutf  from  the  lall  mentioned  people.     Ilad  the  later 
inhabitants  of  Chaldea  been  the  defctndairts  of  Culh, 
the   Jewiih  writers  would   have   called    them  Cu/bnn. 
We  lind  they  called  the  Phcnicians  Chanaanim,  the 
Syrians  /Iramtm,  the  Ei^yptians  Alizraim,  the  Greeks 
Jonim,   &c.     The  Chafidim,  therefore,  or  modern  in- 
habitants of  Chaldea,  were  pofitively  defcended  of  cue 
Chefcd  or  Chafed  ;  but  who   this  family-chief  was, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.     The  only  perfon  of  that 
name  whom  we  meet  with  in  early  ti.Tics  is  the  fourth 
fon  of  Nahor^,  the   brother  of  Abraham;  and  fome^,  ^'""'    ; 
have  been  of  op  nion  that  th:  Chaldeans  were  the  pro- v(ffj,^j  "* 
geny  of  this  fame  Chefed.     This  appears  to  us  hlgli- 
ly  probahle,  becaufe  both  Abram  and  Nahor  were  ||  II  flcn. 
natives  of  Ur  of  the  Chaiidim.  The  former,  we  know,"^'  ^j.'  "' 
in  confequence  of  the   divine  command,  removed  to''^'^'^'' 
Haran,  afterwards  Chnrra  ;  but  the  latter  remilned 
in  Ur,  where   his   family  multiplied,  and,  in  proccfs 
of  time,  became  mailers  of  the   country  which  they 
called  the  land  of  the  Cba/idim,  from  Chejed  or  Chafed, 
the  n?me  of  their  anceftor.     This  account  is  the  more 
probable,  as  we  find   the  other  branches  of  Nahor's 
family  fettled  in  the  fame  neighbourhood  (a).  g 

How  the  Greeks  came  to  denominate  thefe  people  orinin  r.f 
),x>,Siiiti  Cbaldxi,  is  a  queftion  ratlier  difTicult  to  be  re-'l>e  n^"  : 
folved  ;    but   we  know  that   they  always  affedled  to '-'^''' '"'• 
ditlinguilh  people   and  places  by  names  derived  from 
their  own  language.     Ihey  knew  a  rugged,  erratic 
nation  fuj  on  the  bank'i  of  the  river  Thermodon,   in 
the  territory  of  Pontue,  bordering  on   Armenia  the 

Lefs 


(s)  Thia  war  was  probably  carried  on  between  the  leaders  of  the  Hamites  and  Afhur  upon  their  invafioo. 

(r)  Theoph.  ad  Aniol.  1.  2.  page  tcy.  ed.  Paris  1636. 

(u)  Gen.  chap.  10.  verfe  8,  9.  '*  This  man  began  to  be  i giant  upon  the  eatth  ;  he  was  the  giant  hunter 
before  the  Lord  God. — As  Nymbrod  \.\\e giant  hunter  before  the  Lord. 

(x^  Sec  Mr  Bryant's  Analyfis,  vol.  3.  page  34.  et  ftq. 

(v)  Orion  is  compounded  of  the  Hebrew  Or  "  light,"  and  ion  "one  of  the  names  of  the  fun  ;"  and  O- 
rjon  was  probably  one  of  the  names  of  that  luminary. 

(z)   Sec  Shuckford's  Conneft.  vol.  i.  I.  3-  page  179,  180.  Alfo  the  authors  of  the  Univer.  Hift.  vol.  i. 

(a)  Huz  gave  nanre  io  the  country  of  Job  ;  Elihu,  one  of  Job's  friends,  was  a  Buzite  of  the  kindred  of  Ram  or 
Aram,  another  of  the  fons  of  Nahor.  Aram,  whofe  pollcrity  planted  Syria  cava,  was  the  grandfou  of  Nahor  by 
Kemuel.     Hence  it  appears  probable  that  Job  himfelf  was  a  dtfcendant  of  Nahor  by  Huz  his  firll  born. 

(b)  See  Euft..t.  in  Dion.  Perieg.  ver.  768.  Strabo,  I.  J2.  page  543.  Calaub.  As  the  Chalybes  were  famousfor 

manufafturing 
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Hiftory  of  Ltf"-  Tkefc",  io  ancient  times,  were  called  Alybes,  or 
— Y  '  Chal}bes,  becaufe  they  were  much  employed  in  i<^r^\ng 
and  polifhing  iron.  Their  neighbours,  at  length,  gave 
them  the  name  of  Chald  or  Ca/ed,  which  imports,  in 
the  Armenian  dialefl,  Jicrce,  hardy,  robujt.  'I'his  title 
the  Greeks  adopted,  and  out  of  it  formed  the  word 
X^KS'iit  "  Chaldeans. " 

The  Mofaic  hiftory  informs  us  (c),  that  Afhur  went 
out  of  that  land  (Shinar)  and  built  Nineveh  and  fe- 
veral  other  confidcrable  cities.  One  of  the  fucctflbrs 
of  Afhur  was  the  celebrated  Ninas,  who  firft  broke 
i  yo/i".  the  peace  of  the  world  *,  made  war  upoa  his  neigh- 
.  1.  cajj.  I'bours,  and  o'.iliged  them  by  force  of  arms  to  become 
his  fubjeSs,  and  pay  tribute.  Some  authors  make  him 
the  immediate  furceffor  of  Afliur,  and  the  builder  of 
Nineveh.  This  we  think  is  not  probable  ;  Eufcbius, 
as  we  have  obferved  above,  gives  a  lift  of  fix  A- 
rahian  princes  who  reigned  in  Babylon.  Thefe  we 
take  to  have  been  the  immediate  fucceflbrs  of  Nim- 
rod,  called  Araliar.s  ;  becaufe  thefe  people  were  Cu- 
fhites.  Ninus  might  be  leputed  the  firft  king  of  the 
Aflyrians,  becaufe  he  figured  beyond  his  predeceffors; 
and  he  might  pafs  for  the  builder  of  Nineveh,  becaufe 
he  preatly  enlarged  and  beautified  thnt  city.  We 
therefore  imagine,  that  Ninus  was  the  fifth  or  fixth 
in  fucceffion  after  Alhur. 

Ninus,  accon'.ing  to  Diodorus  Siculusf,  made  an 
alliance  with  Ariseus  king  of  the  Arabians,  and  con- 
quered the  Babylonians.  This  event,  in  our  opinion, 
put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Hamites  or  Culhim  in 
Shinar  or  Babylonia.  The  author  obferves,  that  the 
Babylon  which  figured  aftcrv.'ards  did  not  then  exilt. 
CK  Txiii.Thls  faft  is  confirmed  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah  {:  "  Be- 
hold the  land  of  the  Chafidim  ;  this  people  was  not 
till  Afhur  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the  wilder- 
nefs.  They  fct  up  the  towers  thereof,  &c."  After 
Babylonia  was  fubdued  by  the  Affyrians  under  Ninus, 
the  capital  was  either  deliroyed  by  that  conqueror  or 
deferted  by  the  inhabitants.  At  length  it  was  re- 
edified  by  fome  one  or  other  of  the  AfTyrlan  monarche, 
who  coUeftcd  the  roving  Chafidim,  and  obliged  them 
to  fettle  in  the  new  city.  Thefe  were  fubjeft  to  the 
AfTyrian  empire  till  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  when 
both  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  rebelled  againft  that 
effeminate  prince. 
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The  Chafi  '.im  were  celebrated  by  all  antiquity  for  Li-^-,..!.'!:. 
their  proficiency  in  aflronomy,  aftrology,  magi;,  and  ~~^"~^ 
curious  fciences.  Ur  or  Orchoc  (d)  was  a  kind 
of  univcrfity  for  thofe  branches  of  learning.  Such 
was  tlieir  reputation  in  thofe  ftudies,  that  over  a  great 
part  of  Afia  and  Europe  a  Chaldean  and  an  adrolo- 
ger  were  fynonyraous  terms.  Thefe  fciences,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  Orientals,  had  been  invent- 
ed by  Seth,  whom  they  call  Edris ;  and  had  been  cul- 
tivated by  his  defcendants  downward  to  Noah,  by 
whom  they  were  tranfmitted  to  Shcm,  who  conveyed 
them  to  Aiphaxad  and  his  pofterity. 

To  us  it  appears  probable,  that  the  religious  fenti- 
ments  tranfmitted  from  Noah  through  the  line  of  Shem, 
were  kept  alive  in  the  family  of  Arphaxad,  and  fo 
handed  riown  to  the  families  of  Serug,  Nahor,  Te- 
rah,  Abram,  Nahor  II.  and  Haran,  Sic.  The  Jewifh 
rabbis,  and  all  the  Perfian  and  Mahomedan  writers, 
make  Abraham  contemporary  with  Nimrod  ;  who,  fay 
they,  perfecuted  him  moft  cruelly  for  adhering  to  the 
true  religion.  That  thefe  two  pr.triarchs  were  con- 
temporary, is  very  improbable,  Cnce  Nimrod  was  the 
third  generation  after  Noah,  and  Abram  the  tenth. 
Abram  has  been  inverted  by  the  rabbinical  writers 
with  every  department  of  learning.  According  to 
them,  he  tranfported  from  Charrs  into  Chanaan  and 
Egypt,  aftronomy,  aftrology,  mathematics,  geography, 
magic,  alphabetical  writing,  &c.  &c.  ,^ 

After  the  Babyloni.Ti  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were  Legendary 
difperfed  over  all  the  eaft,  and  began  to  make  ^rs,'?/) /« tales  c.u- 
of  the  gale  among   the  Pagan?,  wonderful  things  were ?^"'V!^ 
reported  of  Abram   with  refpeft  to  his  acquirements      ^'^  *"* 
in  human  erudition,  as  well  as  his  fupereminence  ia 
virtue  and  piety.     Thefe  legendary  tales  were  believed 
by  the  profelytes,  and  by  them  retailed  td  their  con- 
neftions   and   acquaintances.     But   certainly  the  holy- 
man  either  was  not   deeply  verfed  in  human  fciences, 
or  did  not  deem  them  of  importance  enough  to  be 
communicated  to  his  pofterity  ;  fince  the  Jews  are,  on 
all  hands,  acknowledged  to  have  made  little  progrefs 
in  thefe  improvements.     To  think  of  raifing  the  fame 
of  Abtaham,  by  clafTmg  him  with  the  philofophcrs, 
betrays  an  extreme  defeft  in  judgment.    He  is  intitled 
to  praife  of  a  higher  kind  ;  for   he  excelled  in  piety, 
was  the  father  of  the  faithful,  the  root  of  the  Mef- 
.1  Q_2  fiab. 


manufafturing  iron,  fo  were  they  celebrated  for  making  the  choiceft  pieces  of  armour.  They  excelled  in  ma- 
king «xiCa.?i,  or  coats  of  mail,  or  brigantines  ufed  by  the  braveft  of  the  Perfian  horfi'men.  Bochart  Phaleg, 
I.  3.  cap.  12  and  13,  has  proved  that  the  word  Chd'tba  fignifies  "  fcales  of  brafs  or  i>eel."  from  the  word  Che- 
Ida,  the  Greeks  formed  their  ,\a"-'''^'<,  Chalybts.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  3.  page  43.  Steph.  reprefents  the  Chaldeans, 
who  inh;ibited  a  mountainous  country  bordering  upon  Armenia,  as  a  very  fierce  warlike  people,  lb.  pare  107. 
we  have  an  example  of  their  (apacious  charaAer.  Id.  ib.  1.  4.  page  192.  Hen.  Steph.  we  have  an  account  of 
their  bravery  and  of  their  arms.  Another  inftance  of  their  rapacity  occurs  in  their  plundering  the  cattle  of 
Job. 

(c)  A  difpute  has  arifen  «bout  the  fenfe  of  verfe  10.  chap.  10.  Out  of  that  land  went  I'orth  Afliur,  and 
huilded  Nineveh.  Some  approve  our  trnnflation,  which  'we  think  is  juft  ;  others,  confidering  that  the  in- 
Ipired  writer  had  been  juft  (peaking  of  Nimrod  and  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  are  of  opinion  that  it 
(hould  be  tranfiated.  And  out  of  this  land  He  (that  is  Nimrod)  w*;nt  into  Afliur  and  builded  Nineveh.  This 
they  make  a  military  expedition,  and  a  violent  irruption  into  the  territory  of  Afhur. 

(d)  Ur  or  Orchoe  was  fituated  belwce-.i  Nifi'iis  and  Corducns.  See  Ammianus  Marcel.  Expeditio  Ju- 
liana, 1.  15.  It  lay  not  far  from  the  river  Tigris.  StralVo,  1.  irt.  page  739,  tells  us  that  the  Ch.ildeau 
j)liilofopher8  were  divided  into  ditfcrent  feds,  the  Orcheui,  the  Borljppen:,  and  feveral  others.  Diod.  Sicul. 
liktwife,  lib.  ii.  page  82.  Steph.  gives  an  exaft  detail  of  the  fund.uus,  proftfiion,  and  tllablilhmcnt  of  the 
Chaldeans,  to  which  we  mult  reA.'r  our  curious  readers. 
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Hirtory  of  fi;,h,  and  the  ftieod  of  God.     Before   thcfo,  all  other 

^""■v"""  tiik-8  vani(h  away.  Such  of  our  readers,  however,  as 
have  leifure  enough,  auj  at  the  fame  lime  learning 
enoui;h  to  enable  them  to  confult  the  rabbinical  le- 
gends, will  be  furnifhed  with  a  full  and  ample  detail  of 
hii  imaginary  exploits  snd  adventur'.a.  Others,  v/ho  are 
either  noi  willing  or  not  qualified  to  perufc  the  writin^rs 

•  Chap,  ii   of  the  rabbina,  may  coolult  Dr  Hvde  •  de  Ktli.j.  vet. 

f  Vol.  I.  Peif.  and  the  aulhois  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  f , 
where  tlicy  will  fiad  materials  fufScient  to  gratify  their 
CurioGty.  We  lliall  only  obferve,  in  addition  to  what 
we  have  already  faid,  that  the  Perfiana,  Chaldeans, 
and  Arabians,  pretended  thit  their  religion  w.is  that  of 
Abraham  ;  ih.it  honoiiral'lc  mention  is  made  of  him  in 
(he  Koran  ;  and  that  the  name  of  Abraham  or  Ibrahim 
was  celtbrated  over  all  the  call.     See  Ab.iaham. 

In  the  progriCs  of  this  dlfcjuifition,  wc  have  feen 
that  the  language  of  No.di  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
(ime  or  oe«rly  the  fame  with  that  of  Adam.  Addi- 
tions and  improvements  mi^ht  be  introduced,  but  Hill 
the  radical  (lamina  of  the  language  remained  unchan- 
ged. It  haa  likewife,  we  hope,  appeared,  that  the 
ccmfufion  of  language  it  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  was  only  partial,  and  affefted  none  but  the  re- 
bellious crew  of  the  race  of  Ham  and  the  apo'.'ate 
part  of  the  farr.iliei  of  Shcm  aud  Japhet.  We  have 
concluded,  that  the  main  body  of  the  race  of  Shem, 
rt  kaft,  were  neither  difperfed  nor  their  language  con- 
Ijundcd ;  a»d  thit  confe<iuently  the  defceudants  of  that 
pnriarch  continued  to  fpcnk  their  paternal  dialeft  or  the 
UDCorrupted  language  of  Noah.  To  thefe  arguments  we 
may  take  the  liberty  to  add  another,  which  is,  that  in  all 
probability  the  worlhip  of  the  true  God  was  preferved  in 
the  Bne  of  Arphaxad,  after  the  generality  of  the  other 
feds  had  lapfed  into  idoiciiy.  Out  of  thii.  family  Abra- 
ham was  taken,  in  whofe  line  the  true  religion  wag 
to  Lc  preferved.  Whether  Abraham  was  an  idolater 
when  he  dwelt  in  Chaldea,  the  fcripture  does  not  in- 
fotn»  us,  though  it  feems  to  be  evident  that  his  father 
■was.  One  thing,  nowever,  is  certain,  namely,  that 
Jehovah  (e)  appeared  to  him,  and  pronounced  a  blef- 
iing  upon  him  before  he  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldeet. 
This  circumilance  no  doubt  indicates,  that  this  pa- 
triarch had  made  uncommon  advances  in  piety  and 
virtue,  even  prior  to  his  emigration.  The  progeni- 
tors of  his  family  hod  been  diftinguifhed  by  adhe- 
ring to  the  true  religion.  About  this  time,  how- 
ever, they  began  to  degenerate,  and  to  adopt  the 
y.abiifm  of  their  apoftate  neighbours.  It  was  then 
that  Abraham  was  commanded  by  Heaven  to  "  leave 
his  kindred  and  his  father's  houfe,  and  to  travel  into 
a  land  which  was  to  be  fliown  him."  The  Almighty 
intended  that  the  true  religion  (hould  be  preferved  in 
kis  line,  and  therefore  removed  him  from  a  country 
and  kindred,  by  the  influence  of  whofe  bad  example 
his  religious  principles  might  be  endangered.  His 
family  had  only  of  late  apoltatized  ;  till  that  period 
they  had  preferved  both  the  language  and  religion  of 
their  venerable  anceftors. 

But  however  much  Abraham  might  differ  from  the 
ether  branches  of  his  family  in  his  religious  fentiments, 
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his  language  was  certainly  in  unifon  with  theirs.    Tlie'.Lanirai? 
confequence  of  this  unquellionable  pofition  is,  that  the  » 

language  which  he  carried  with  him  into  Channau  was  j-),^  (^,,_ 
exactly  the  fame  with  that  of  his  family  which  he  re-  brew  and 
linquidiei  when  he  began  his  peregrination.!.     But  if  i-^haMeaii 
this  be  true,  it  will  follow,  that  the  language  after- "^'K^'"*''/ 
war.ls  denominated  H;brew,   and  that  of  the  Chafidim  ^^  j  jj^^  " 
or  Chaldeans  we r;  originally  one  and  the  fame.     This  lirrt  Ian. 
pofition,  we  think,  will  not  be  controverted.    There  is»;ia  e  fto. 
then  an  end  of  thedifpute  concerning  the  original  Un-''^°°" 
guage  of  mankind.     We  have  advanced  fome  prefump- 
live  proofs  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  language 
of  Adam  was  tranfm.tted  to  Noah,  :md  that  the  dia- 
led of  the  latter  was  preferved  in  the  line  of  Arphaxad 
downwards  to  tlie  family  of  Abraham  :   and  it  now 
appears  that  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  were  originally 
fpoken  by  the  fame  family,  and  of  courfe   were  the 
lame  between  themfdves,  and  were  aftually  the  rtrll 
language  upon  earth,  according  to  the  Mofaic  hillory. 
Numberlefs  addiiions,   alter.itiona,  improvements,   we 
acknowledge,  were  introduced  in  the  courfe  of  zcoo 
years;   but  ftill   the  original  ftamina  of   the  language 
were  unchanged.      Our  readers  will  pleafe  to  obferve^ 
that   the   Oriert:  Is   are   not   a  ptoplc  ^iven  to  chun^e ; 
and  that  this  char  ider,  in  the  earlicd  ages,  was  Itill 
more  prevalent  thrn  at   prefent.     Thi«  afltrtion,   we 
pre  fume,  needs  no  proof.  ; 

In  contirraation  of  theft;  prefumptive  arguments,  we 
may  add  the  popular  one  which  is  commonly  urged 
upon  this  occafion,  viz.  that  thenaines  of  antediluvian 
perfons  and  places  mentioned  by  the  facred  hittorian, 
are  generally  of  Hebrtw  original,  and  fignificant  in 
that  language.  Some  of  them,  we  acknowledge,  arc 
not  fo  ;  but  in  this  cafe  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  a  very  fmall  part  of  that  language  now  exifts,  and 
that  probably  the  radicals  from  which  thefe  words  are 
defcended  are  among  the  number  of  ihofe  which  have 
long  been  lott. 

Sect.  I.     The  Hebrfoi  Language. 

Having  thus  proved  the  priority  of  the  Hebrew charaftcr- 
to  every  other  language  that  has  been  fpoken  by  men,  ifti.s  of  the 
we  Ihall  now  proceed  to  confidtr  its  nature  and  genius;  Hebrew 
from  which  it  will  appear  ftill  more  evidently  to  be  an  "t!""8*> 
original  language,  neither  improved  nor  debafed  by 
foreign  idioms.  The  words  •^f  which  it  is  compcfed 
are  (hort,  and  admit  of  very  little  flexion.  The  names 
of  places  are  defcriptive  of  their  nature,  fitxiaiion,  ac- 
cidental circumftances,  &c.  Its  compounds  are  few, 
and  inartiticially  joined  together.  In  it  we  find  fevw 
of  thofe  artificial  affixes  which  diftinguilh  the  other 
cognate  dialeds  ;  fuch  as  the  ChalJean,  Syrian,  Ara. 
bian,  Phcinician,  Sec.  We  Gnd  in  it  no  traces  of  im- 
provement from  the  agi  of  Mofea  to  the  era  of  the 
Babylonifli  captivity.  The  age  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon was  the  golden  period  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  ; 
and  yet,  in  our  opinion,  it  vjould  puzzle  a  critic  of 
the  niceft  acumen  to  difcover  much  improvement  even 
during  that  happy  era.  In  fad,  the  Jews  were  by  no 
means  an  inventive  people.  We  hear  nothing  of  their 
progreft  in  literary  purfuits  ;  nor  do  they  feem  to  have 

been 


(f.)  Compare  Gen.  chap.  iz.  ver.  2.  with  Ads  chap.  7.  vetfe  4. 
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Hebrew  been  induftrious  in  borrowing  from  their  neightours. 
l.angMai^e.  'pi,j  ja^-g  nnd  Jlatutes  communicated  hy  Mofcs  were 
'  the  pi  incipal  ol jefts  of  their  ftudles.  Thefe  thty  were 
connnanded  to  coiuemplate  day  and  night ;  ;ind  in  them 
thtry  were  to  place  their  ehitf  deli^jht.  The  confc- 
qucnce  of  this  c>.mmand  was,  that  little  or  no  regard 
could  he  paid  to  tafte,  or  any  other  fubject  of  phi- 
lofophicMl  iiiVL-digation.  Every  unimpiovcd  language 
abounds  in  figi'.rative  expriflions  boirowfd  from  1. n- 
fible  objeiils.  Tiiis  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  cha- 
laclcrirtic  of  the  language  in  qiieflion  ;  of  which  it 
would  be  fiiperfluiiub  to  pioduct  iiiftances,  as  the  '.-A 
mull  be  obvious  even  to  the  attentive  reader  of  the 
Euglifh  Bible. 

Jn  the  courfe  of  this  argument,  we  think  it  ought 
to  be  obfcrvcd,  and  we  deem  it  an  obftrvation  of  the 
preatell  importance,  that  if  we  compare  the  other 
languages  which  have  claimed  the  prize  of  originality 
from  the  Hebrew  with  that  dialeft,  we  (hall  quickly 
be  convinced  that  the  latter  has  a  j'lit  title  to  the  pre- 
ference. The  writers  who  have  treated  this  fubjt:(ft, 
generally  bring  into  competition  the  Hebrew,  Chal- 
dean, Syrian,  and  Arabian.  Some  one  or  other  of 
thefe  has  commonly  been  thought  the  oriL^inal  language 
of  mankind.  The  arguments  for  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  are  altogether  futile.  The  numerous  inn- 
provtments  faperinduced  upon  thefe  languages,  evi- 
dently piove  that  they  could  not  have  been  theoriginal 
language.  In  all  co;jnate  dialefts,  ctymologilts  hold 
it  as  a  maxim,  that  the  leaii  improved  is  likely  to  be 
the  moft  incieiu. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  the  language  of  Abra- 
ham and  that  of  the  Chefedim  or  Chaldeans  were 
orijiinally  the  fame  ;  and  we  are  perfuaded,  that  if  an 
able  critic  iliould  take  the  pains  to  examine  Ihietly 
thtfc  two  languages,  and  to  take  from  esch  what  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofeJ  to  have  been  improvements  or 
additions  fince  the  age  of  Abraham,  he  will  find  in- 
trinfic  evidence  fufficient  to  convince  him  of  tie  truth 
of  this  pofition.  There  appear  ftill  in  the  Chaldean 
tongue  great  numbers  of  (f)  words  the  fame  with  the 
Hebrew,  perhaps  as  many  as  mankind  bad  occafion 
for  in  the  moll  early  ages ;  and  much  greater  numbers 
would  probably  be  found  if  both  languages  had  come 
How  it  was^"*"  to  us  entire.  The  conllrudlion  of  the  two  lan- 
chanccil  guagcs  i.i  indeed  fomewhat  different;  but  this  difference 
into  wliat  arifes  chitlly  from  the"  fuperior  improvement  of  the 
Chiildean.  While  the  Hebrew  language  was  in  a 
manner  llationary,  the  Chaldean  underwent  progrefTive 
imf  rovcments  ;  was  mellowed  by  antilhtfes,  rendered 
fonorous  by  the  difpofition  of  vocal  founds,  acquired 
s  copioufncfs  by  compounds,  and  a  mnjclly  by  affixes 
and  prefixes,  &c.  In  proceis  of  time,  however,  the 
riifferince  bicame  fo  great,  that  the  Ifradites  did  not 
undcrftand  the  Cbaldcao  language  at  the  era  of  the 
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Hebrew 


ii  callod 
fh«  Cfial 
•Itan. 


«  Ifaiah, 
ch.  rxx..;, 
verf.  ij). 


Gram.  Syr, 

§  Prof,  ad 
Gram, 
CbM. 
II    Oratlt 
Je  lingua 
Heir.  lU, 


Reafjn?  hf 
maintain, 
in^  the 
priority  o£^ 
the  He- 
brew. 


Babylnnilh  captivity.  This  much  the  prophet*  in- 
timates, when  he  prumifes  the  pious  Je*'s  proteflion 
"  from  ».  fierce  people  ;  a  p  tple  of  a  deeper  fpeech 
than  they  could  perceive  ;  of  n  ftanimering  tongue, 
that  they  could  not  underftand." 

The  priority  of  the  Chaldean  tongue  Is  indeed  con- 
teni'.ed  for  by  very  learned  writers.  Cambdcnf  calls  )■  Brit. 
it  the  mot.'ier  of  all  Lnguagef;  and  mod  of  the  fathers 
were  of  the  fame  opini,  n.  Amira  J  has  made  a  col 
leilion  of  arguments,  not  inconfi  'erable,  in  fa\oiir  of 
it  ;  and  Myriceus  §,  a'ter  him,  did  the  fame.  Erpe- 
iiiue  [|,  in  his  Oration  for  the  Hebrew  tongue,  thought 
the  argument  for  it  and  the  Chaldean  fo  equal,  thst 
he  did  not  choofc  to  take  upon  him  to  determine 
the  queflion. 

Many  circumftances,  however,  concur  to  make  us 
affign  the  priority  to  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  to  make 
us  believe  that  it  has  fuffered  fewell  of  thofe  changes 
to  which  every  living  tongue  is  more  or  Lfs  liable.  If 
we  fkrip  this  language  of  every  thing  obviouOy  adven- 
titious, we  fhall  find  it  extremely  liraple  and  primitive. 
I.  Every  thing  maforetical,  fuppofing  the  vowels  and 
points  (g)  effential,  was  certainly  unknown  in  its  ori- 
ginal charafter.  2.  All  the  prefixed  and  afHxed  letters 
were  added  time  after  time,  to  give  more  compafs  and 
precifion  to  the  language.  3.  The  various  voices, 
moods,  tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons  of  verbs,  were 
pofterior  improvements  ;  for  in  that  tongue,  nothing 
at  firll  appeared  but  the  indeclinable  radix.  4.  In  the 
fame  manner,  the  few  adjedives  that  occur  in  the 
language,  and  the  numbers  and  regimen  of  nouns, 
were  not  from  the  beginning.  5.  Moll  of  the  Hebrew 
nouns  are  derived  from  verbs  ;  indeed  many  of  them 
are  written  with  the  very  fame  letters.  This  rule, 
however,  is  not  general ;  for  often  verbs  are  derived 
from  nouns,  and  even  fome  from  prepofitions.  6.  All 
the  verbs  of  that  language,  at  Icall  all  that  originally- 
belonged  to  it,  uniformly  conllft  of  three  itttcrs,  and 
feem  to  have  been  at  firJt  pronounced  as  monofyllables. 
If  we  iinatomiie  the  Hebiew  language  lu  this  manner, 
we  fhall  reduce  it  to  very  great  fimpllcity  ;  we  fhall  con- 
fine it  to  a  few  names  of  things,  perfons,  and  actions ; 
we  fhjill  make  all  its  words  monofyllables,  and  give  it 
the  true  charafters  of  an  original  language.  If  at  the 
fame  time  we  rcfleA  im  the  fmall  number  of  (  h)  radi- 
cal words  in  that  dialed,  we  fhall  be  more  and  mOrc 
convinced  of  its  originality. 

It  will  not  be  expeAed  that  we  lliould  <nter  into  a 
minute  difcufTion  of  the  grammaticnl  peculiarities  of 
this  ancient  language.  For  thefe  we  iiiuft  refer  our 
readers  to  the  numerous  and  elaborate  grammars  of 
that  totrgue,  which  arc  everywhere  calily  to  be  found- 
We  Ihall  only  make  a  few  ikriclurt*,  which  naturally 
prefent  themftlves,  before  we  difniils  the  fubjedl. 

The  generahiy  of  writers  who  have  maintained  the 

fupcrior 


(f)  Moll  of  the  Chaldtan  names  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  pure  Hebrew  words  compounded  ;  fuch  a 
KebuchaJnexinr,  Kibu^aradan,  Raljhahh,  Rabmag,  Beljha-z.'z.ar,  Ralj'aris,  Nuhur,  Malahtha,  Fhrat  nr  Pharjci, 
Banfus,  Canhcmjjl!,  Ur,  Cutha,  Heb.  Cujh,  Sec.  All  thefe  words,  and  ;i  multitude  of  others  which  we  could 
mention,  approach  fo  near  the  Hebrew  dialecl,  that  their  orii;ipal  is  difcernible  at  firlt  fight.  Moil  ot 
thffe  are  compounds,  which  the  limitn  prcfcribed  us  will  not  allow  us  to  decompound  and  explain. 

(g)  The  futility  of  thefe  points  will  be  proved  in  the  following  part  of  this  fedion. 
('<)  The  radical  words  in  the  Hebrew  language,  as  it  new  Hands,  aie  about  300, 
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H  "ircw   fupjrlor  antlqiilly  oF  the  Hcbtcw  Ia"Kiiat::e,  hsvt-  at  Oie 
l.argui^'?  fjp,f  tjnjj  ronttnJid  that  all  ether  languages  of  Afi.i, 
'      y         and  mod  of  thofe  of  Eiiro,>--,liave  been  derived  from  that 
AH  Ism-      tongue  as  their  fource  and  matrix.     We,  for  our  pnrt, 
>;iiage«in    arc  of  opinion,  that  perhapj  all  the  languages  in  the 
tic  cjft^      caftern  part  of  the  ploSe  are  coeval  witli  it,  ani  were 
origi  ully        vjn^Uy  oQ(  jnj  t*,^  fa^c  j  and  that  the  differences 
which  altcrwards  diibnRUilhcd  tliem  Ipning  trom  cli- 
mate, «.apr'ce,    inventions,  rcl'gioni,  commerce,  con- 
qiitfts,  and  other  accidental  ciufep,  which  will  occur 
to  our  intelligent  readers.     We  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  all  mankind  were 
not  concerned  in  the  building  of  the  fatal  tower,  nor 
affeited  by  the  punifhmcnt  confeqaent  vipon  that  at- 
tempt :  and  we  now  add,  that  evtn  tliat  punifhmeiit 
was   only   temporaly  ;  fince  we  find,  that  thofe  very 
Hamites  or  Culhini,  who  are  allo«'ed  to  have  been  af- 
fefted  by  it,  did  certainly  afterw.ird*  recover  the  former 
orginizition  of  their //^,  and  differed  not  more  from 
the  original  llandard  than  the  defcendants  of  Japhet 
and  Khem. 

The  Jcwifh  rabbis  have  pretended  to  afoertain  the 
runiber  of  languages  generated  by  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  at  the  building  of  Babel.  They  tell  us  that 
mankind  was  divided  into  70  nations  and  70  languages, 
and  that  each  ot  thefe  nations  had  its  tutelar  or  guardian 
nrtgel.  This  fabulous  legend  i.^  founded  on  tlie  num- 
ber of  the  progeny  of  Jacob  at  the  time  when  that 
patriarch  and  his  family  went  down  into  Egypt.  Others 
attribute  its  orig'n  to  the  number  of  the  ions  and  giand- 
y  -,  Ions  of  Noah,  who  are  enumcreted  Gen.  chap.  x. 

yJ/f».i'(;iMi.      1"he  fathers*  of  the  church  make  the  languages  at 
Ey/ii-         the  coiifufion  to  amount  to  72  ;  whicli  number  they 
''•*'•''•  lib  !•  complete  by  adding  Cainan  and  Elifliah,  according  to 
t^ifian.      ^■^^  Stptuagint)  who  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew 
./I'V- t?"..  text.     This  opinion,  they  think,  is  fupported  by  the 
words  of  Mofes,  when  he  faith,  that  +  "  when  the  Moll 
High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  whtn 
he  feparated  the  fons  of  Adam,  he  fet  the  bounds  of 
the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of 
Ifrael."     That  is,  fay  they,  he  divided  them  into  72 
nations,  which  was  the   number  of  the   children  of 
Ifrael  when  they  came  into  Egypt.     The  Targum  of 
Ben-Uzziel  plainly  favours  this  interpretation  ;    but 
the  Jerufilem  Targum  intimates  that  the  number  of 
nations  weie  only  I2-,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes  of  Ifrael.     This  paffage,  however,  fcems  to  re- 
fer to  the  tribes  of  the  Chanaanim  ;  and  imports,  that 
the  Almighty  afligned   to  the  different  fcpts  of  that 
lamily  fuch  a  tract  of  land  as  he  knew  would  make 
a   fufiicient  inheritance   for  the  children  of  Ifrael  J. 
Others  have  increafed  the  different  languages  of  the 
difpetfion  to  1 20  ;  but  the  general  opinion  has  fixed 
nfudHiercn  ^'^f.j^  (o  ^ -,  or  "]  I.     Our  readers  need  fcarce  be  put 
'k!!'!'/      "  '"  '"'"'^  that  thefe  opinions  are  futile  and  abfurd  ;  nci- 
ther  founded  in   Scripture,  profane  hiftory,  or  com- 
mon fenfe.    At  the  fame  time,  it  muft  not  be  omitted, 
that,  according  to  Horapello  _^,  the   Egyptians  held, 
t^.Hufit    t^^^t  t^"^  world  was  divided  into  72  habitable  regions; 
and  that,  in  confequence  of  this  tradition,  they  made 
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the  cynocephalua  the  emblem  of  the  world,  becaufe    Hebrew 
that  in  the  fpa.c  of  72  days  that  animal  pines  away  ^■"'K"^>f'-^ 
and  dies.  ' 

It  has  been  made  a  q'lfftion,  whether  the  Hebrew  Orivjiii  of 
language  was  denominated  from  Heber  the  progenitor  the  name 
of  Abraham,  or  from  a  word  which  in  that  tongue  im- ■'^'■*'''"" 
ports  over,  beyond.  Moft  of  the  Chriftian  fathers,  prior  to 
St  Oiigen,  believed   th.it  both  the  Gentile  name  He- 
treiu,  and   the  name  of  the  language,  were   derived 
from  the  name  of  t!ie  patriarch  ;  l)ut  that  learned  man 
imagined,  that  Abraham  was  called  the  Hebreiv,  not 
becaufe  he  was  a  defccndant  of  Heber,  but  becaufe  he 
was  a  transfluvianup,  or  from   beyond   the  river  Eu- 
phrates.    The   learned   Bochart  •    has   ffrained  hard  •  Tkahg, 
to  prove  the  former  pofilion  ;  hut  to  us  his  arguments'''''  '•  '•  'J' 
do  not  appear  decifive.     We  are  rather  inclined  to 
believe,  tliat  Abraham  was   called  Chibri,  (Hebrew), 
from  the  fitualion  of  tlic  country  from  which  he  emi- 
grated when  he  came  to  the  country  of  Chanaan  ;  and 
that  in  procefs  of  time  that  word  became  a  Gentile 
appellation,  and  was  afterwards  applied   to  his  poile- 
lity  (1)  often  by  way  of  reproach,   much   in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  fay  a  Norlhlander,  a  Norman,  a  Tramon- 
tane, &c. 

Here  we  may  be  indulged  an  obfervalion,  namely, 
that  Abraham,  a  Hebrew,  lived  among  the  Chalde- 
r.nS;  travelled  among  the  Chanaanites,  fojoiii  ned  among 
the  Philiftines,  lived  fome  time  in  Egypt  ;  and  in  all 
appearance  convcvfed  with  all  thofe  nations  without 
auy  apparent  difficulty.  This  circumftance  plainly 
proves,  that  all  thefe  nations  at  that  time  fpoke  nearly 
the  fame  language.  The  nations  had  not  yet  begun 
to  improve  their  refpedtive  dialects,  nor  to  deviate  in 
any  great  meafure  from  the  monofyllabic  ton-^ue  of 
the  llebrews.  With  refpeft  to  the  language  of  Cha- 
naan,  afterwards  the  Phoenician,  its  fimilarity  to  the 
Hebrew  hb  obvious  from  the  names  of  goi'.s,  men,  ci- 
ties, mountains,  rivers,  &c.  which  are  the  very  fame 
in  botii  tongues,  as  might  be  (hown  in  numbeilefa 
cafes,  were  this  a  proper  place  for  etymological  re- 
fearches. 

Before  we  difmifs  this  part  of  ourfubjeft,  we  would 
wilh  to  gratify  our  unlearned  readers  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  of  the  Maforttical 
points  which  have  been  in  a  manner  ingrafted  on  thefe 
letters.  In  the  courfe  of  this  dcduftion,  wc  lliall  en- 
deavour to  follow  fucli  authors  as  are  allowed  to  have 
bandied  that  matter  with  the  greateft  acutenefs,  learn- 
ing, and  perfpicuity.  If,  upon  any  occafion,  we 
fliould  be  temple  i  to  hazard  a  conjefture  of  our  own, 
it  is  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  the  candour  of  the  pu- 
blic. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  numberlefa  hypothefes 
propofed,  with  a  view  to  invelh'gate  the  origin  of  aU 
phaieUcal  wnlin^.  To  give  even  an  abridged  account 
of  all  thefe,  would  fill  many  volumes.  '1  he  moll 
plaufible,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  which  fuppofes 
that  the  primary  charafters  employed  by  men  were 
the  figures  of  material  objefts  analogous  to  thofe  of 
the  Mexicans,  fo  often  mentioned  by  the  authors  who 

have 


(i)  The  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,   for  that  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyp- 
tiacs.    The  Philiftines  (Samuel  l.pajf.)  always  call  the  Ifraeliiea  Hebre-wt  by  way  of  reproach. 
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have  written  the  hi'ftory  of  that  people  at  the  era  of 
the  Spanilh  invafion  of  their  country.  As  this  ylan 
was  too  much  circumf^ribed  to  be  e;rner:iily  ufcrful, 
hleroEflrphical  figures  were  in  procefb  of  time  invfn^el 
as  fubfiuiaries  to  this  contracted  orthography.  In 
this  fcheme,  we  imagine,  the  procefs  was  fomewhat 
more  extenfive.  A  /i~n  might  be  (Iveiched,  to  import 
fierccnt-fi  or  valour;  an  ox,  to  denote  ftrenL;th  j  sjlag, 
to  fignify  fwiftntfs  ;  a  hare,  to  intimate  timorouf- 
nefs,  &c. 

The  next  ftep  in  this  ptocefs  would  naturally  ex- 
tend to  the  inventing  and  appropriating  of  a  tew  ar- 
liitrary  charaders,  for  reprtfciiting  abllraft  idtas,  and 
other  rel '.tions,  which  could  not  be  well  afcertained  by 
the  methods  above-mentioned.  Thefe  arbitrary  ligns 
might  readily  acquire  a  currency  by  compaft,  as  mo- 
ney and  medals  do  over  a  great  part  of  the  world. — 
Upon  this  plan  we  imagine  the  ancient  Chinefe  form- 
ed their  languac;e. 

But  neither  the  pifture  nor  the  hieroglyphic,  nor 
the  method  of  denoting  iJeas  by  arbitrary  characters 
appropiiated  by  compaft,  could  ever  have  arrived  at 
fuch  perfcftion  as  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  ideal 
comnninication.  The  grand  defideratum  then  would 
be  to  fabricate  charaders  to  reprcfent  fimple  founds, 
and  to  reduce  thefe  charafters  to  fo  fmisll  a  number 
aa  to  te  eafily  learned  and  preferred  in  the  memory. 
In  ihis  attempt  the  Chinefe  have  notos-ioufly  failed  ; 
thtir  letters,  or  rather  their  charafters,  are  fo  nume- 
rous, (hat  few,  if  any,  of  their  moll  learned  and  in- 
duftrious  author?,  have  been  a'  le  to  learn  and  retain 
the  whole  catalogue.  Indeed  thofe  people  are  not 
able  to  conceive  how  any  combinations  of  20  or  30 
charaflers  (hould  be  competent  to  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
jjofes  of  written  lan.?uage. 

Many  different  rations  have  claimed  the  honour  of 
this  invention.  The  Greeks  afcribed  it  to  the  Phu:- 
nlcians  ;  ard  conftquently  ufed  the  word  t<i'ix'{>i>  *, 
la  a3  the  Phitniciiin,  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  a.a>i,aTx!i», 
to  read  ;  and  confcquently  the  poetf  afcrihes  the  inven- 
tion to  the  fnme  ingenious  people.  The  Greeks  bor- 
rowed their  letters  from  the  Phueniciaas,  and  of  courfo 
looked  up  to  thera  as  the  inventors. 

Ochcrs  have  attributed  the  invention  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. That  people  afcribed  every  ufeful  and  ingeni- 
ous invention  to  thtir  Ihyoth,  or  Mercury  Trifine- 
gillus.  Plato  feems  to  have  believed  this  tradition  (k), 
and  pretends  to  rccor  J  a  difpute  between  the  kinsr  of 
Ei(ypt  that  then  reigned  and  this  ptrfonagc,  with  re- 
fpt£l  to  the  influence  that  the  art  of  alphabetic  writimj 
might  poliibly  have  upon  the  improvements  of  man- 
kind in  fcitnce  an  1  liberal  arts.  Diodorus  the  Sici- 
lian '\.  gives  a  fmiilar  liillory  of  the  fame  invention, 
but  carries  it  hack  to  the  ni^n  af  Ofiris. 

Pliny  informs  us  !|,  that  Gellius  attributed  letters  to 
the  fan.e  Egyptian  Mer>.ury,  and  others  to  the  Sy- 
rians ;  but  that  for  "  his  pait,  he  thought  that  the  Af- 
fyriin  letters  were  eternal.''  That  learned  Romi-n 
then  imagined,  that  the  Afl)  rian  letters  had  exilled  at 
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a  period  prior  to  all  the  records  of  hiflory;  which  was     Hebrew 
in  hSi.  the   cafe.     By  the  Affyrian   letters,  he  mull  ^  "Ku^gg- 
mean  the  CLaldaic,  and  by  the   Syrian    probably   the  ' 

Hebrew.      The    earliell    Greek    hillorians    generally 
confound   the   Jews   with    the.  Syrians.     Herodotus, 
enumerating  the  people  who  had  *   learned  circumci-  *  Lib.  x. 
fion  from  the  Egyptians,   mentions  the  Syrians  of  Pa- c  104. 
leftine  ;   and  elL  where   he  tells  uj,  that  Necho  f  ber.t  \  ibid, 
the  Syrians,   and  took  Cadytis,  a  1  rge  and  populous  t.  iJ9. 
city  belonging  to  that  people.     Hence  it   is  evident 
that  the  Syrian  rdphabtt,  or  the  Syrian  letters,  were 
the    f^me   with  the   Hebrew.     That  the  Aflyrian  or 
Chaldaic  and    Hebrew  languaces  were  the  fame,   ha?, 
we  hope,  been  fully  proved  already  :  that  their  letters 
were  the  fame   in  their  original  itrudtur: ,  can  fcarce        j 
I  e  controverted.      Thefe  letters,   we  think,   were  an- Ai:tedil!>- 
tediluvian  1    whether,   to  ufe   the  exprtflion  of  Plato,  vian. 
thty   were  ditlated  by   fome  god,   or   fabricated   by 
fonie  man  divinely  infpired.     As  this  opinion  may  ad- 
mit fome  difpute,  we  ihall  take  the  liberty  to  fubjoiii 
our  reafons. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  era  of  this  invention  is  buried 
in  impenetrable  obfcurity.  Had  lh  invention  of  focir 
capital  importance  to  mankind  been  made  in  the 
polldiluvian  sge»,  we  imagine  tlie  author  would  have 
been  commemorated  in  the  hillorical  annals  of  the 
country  where  he  lived  (l). 

2.  The  art  of  writing  in  alphabetical  charafter.i, 
according  to  the  facred  records,  was  praciifed  at  fo 
early  a  period,  that  there  was  not  a  long  enough  in- 
terval between  that  and  the  delutre  to  give  birth  to 
that  noble  invention.  If  we  confider  the  ilate  of  the 
world  during  fome  ages  after  that  difallrous  event, 
we  fiiall  quickly  be  convinced  that  little  refpite  could 
be  found  from  the  labour  and  induftry  indifpenfably 
requifite  to  provide  the  neceffarie;,  and  only  a  few  ot 
the  convenicncics,  of  life.  Such  a  ftate  of  things  waj 
certainly  moll  unfavoural  le  to  the  invention  ot  thole 
arts  and  improvements  which  contribute  nothing  to- 
wards procuring  the  accommodations  of  lite.  The 
conftquence  is  obvious. 

Mofes  has  recorded  the  hillory  of  the  creation,  of 
a  few  of  the  capit  d  tranfadions  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  the  birth,  the  nge,  the  death,  of  the  lineal  de- 
fctndants  of  Seth.  He  has  preferved  the  dimenfiona 
of  the  ark,  the  duration  of  the  univerfal  deluge,  its 
etfefts  upon  m?.n  and  all  terreftrial  animals,  the  po- 
pulation of  the  world  by  the  pollerity  of  Noah,  the 
age,  &c.  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  line  of  SHem,  Irom 
which  his  own  i.n-cllors  had  fprung.  To  this  he  h;.* 
fubjoined  the  petty  occurrences  which  diverfjficd  the 
lives  of  Abraham,  If^ac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  defcen- 
dants.  Whence  did  the  hiHorian  derive  his  infor- 
maticn  ?  We  believe  few  of  our  readers  will  be  fa 
enthuGullic  as  to  imagine  thst  the  author  received  it 
from  divine  infpiratios.  Tradition  is  a  fallible  guide  ; 
end  in  many  cafes  the  accounts  are  fo  minutely  pre- 
cife,  as  to  defy  the  power  of  that  fpecies  of  convey- 
ance. The  infpired  author  mull  certainly  have  cx- 
6  triiclcd 


(k)  See  Phtdrus,  page  1340.     See  alfo  pai^e  374.  Phil. 

(t.)   It  is  true,  th<:  Egy|)ti?.ns  attribute  the  invei  lion  to  their  Thotb,  and  the  Fhanicians  to  their  HeTCuIes, 
or  Mcliceita  or  Baal ;  but  liiiie  were  oul)ftia.iginaiy  perfouagi  a. 
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Hebrew    traclod  bis  abiiJgment  from  written  memoirs,  or  hi-  cal  Ictteregmud  have  been  known  and  pniflif^d  many    Hebrtw 

i-*"*"'*^*^  ftories  o(  the  tranf;!ttions  of  his  aneellors  regularly  ai^es  b^'^i'rc  Mofea.      It   h.is   indteJ  been   preicndtJ  ,  ^•"'g"^^'- 

tranfmltteJ  from  the  moll  early  periods.    Thcfe  annals  that  the  Jt;\vifli  decaloj^iie,  infcrlbed  upon   two  tables         ' 

he  probably  abridged,  as  Ezra  did  afterw^^rJs  the  hi-  of  itone,  wa^  the  very  iiill   fpccimen  of  alphabetical 

ftsry  of  the  Kings  of  Ifrael.     If  this  was  the  cafe,  as  writing.     The   arguments   adduced   in   proof  of  tlii« 

it  mod  certainly  wa?,  the  art  of  writing  in  alphabeti-  fad  are  lame  and  inconclufive  (m).     Had  that  been 

the 

(m)  The  moft  ingenious  and  plaufible  of  thofe  arguments  which  have  fallen  tunler  our  obfervation,  is  given 
by  Mr  Johnfon  vicar  of  Craubrojk,  a  writer  of  great  learning  and  piety,  who  flourilhed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  and  whofe  works  deferve  to  he  more  generally  known  than  we  have  reafon  to  think 
thty  are  at  prefent.  After  endeavouring  to  prove  that  alphabetical  wruing  W3s  not  praftifed  before  the  era 
of  Mofes,  and  expatiating  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  invention,  thia  excellent  fchohr  attempts  to  fhow,  that 
the  oriw'inal  Hebrew  alphabet  was  actually  communicated  to  the  Jewifli  legiflator  at  the  fame  time  with  tiie 
two  tables  of  the  law.  "  I  know  not  (fays  he)  any  jull  caufc  why  the  hw  (hould  be  ivriiun  by  God,  or  by 
an  cm^cl  at  his  command,  except  it  were  for  want  of  a  man  that  could  well  perform  this  part.  This  could 
give  no  addition  tif  authority  to  the  law,  tfpecially  after  it  had  been  publilhcd  in  that  allonifliing  and  mira- 
culous manner  at  Mount  Sinai.  The  true  writing  of  the  original  was  indeed  petfeAly  adjulled,  and  precifely 
afcertained  to  all  future  ajT'es,  by  God's  giving  a  copy  of  it  under  his  own  hand  :  but  this,  I  conceive,  had 
been  done  altoj^ethcr  as  eiTcClually  by  God's  diftating  every  word  to  Mofes,  had  he  been  capable  of  per- 
forming the  ofSce  of  an  amanuenlls."  The  learned  writer  goes  on  to  fuppofe,  that  it  was  for  the  purpofe  of 
teaching  Mnfei  the  alphabet,  that  God  detained  him  forty  days  in  the  mount  ;  and  thence  he  coiicliKses,  that 
the  Decalogue  was  the  firll  writing  in  alphabetical  charafters,  aud  that  thofe  charadlers  were  a  divine,  aWd  not 
a  humsn  invention. 

It  is  always  ra(h,  if  not  fomcthing  worfe,  to  conceive  reafons  not  afTigncd  by  God  himfelf,  for  any  parti- 
cular tranfi<Sion  of  his  with  thofe  men  whom  he  from  time  to  time  infpired  with  heavenly  wifdom.  That 
it  was  not  for  the  purpofe  of  teaching  Mofes  the  alphabet  that  God  detained  him  forty  days  in  the  mount, 
when  he  gave  him  the  two  tables  of  the  laxv,  feems  evident  from  his  detaining  hiir.  jull  as  many  days  when 
he  gave  him  the  fecond  tables  after  the  firll  were  broktn.  If  the  legillator  of  the  Jev/a  had  not  beci  fufB- 
ciently  inftrufted  in  the  art  of  reading  during  his  firft  Hay  in  the  mount,  he  wauld  have  been  detained  longer; 
and  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  though  in  a  fit  of  pious  paffion  he  was  fo  far  thrown  off  his  guard  as  to 
break  tlie  two  tallies,  his  mind  was  fo  totally  unhinged  by  the  idolatry  of  bis  countrymen,  as  to  forget  com- 
pletely sn  art  which,  by  the  fuppofition,  the  Supreme  Being  had  l^enl  forty  ilayt  in  teaching  him  !  "  But  if 
Mofes  could,  at  his  firll  afceut  into  the  mount,  perform  the  office  of  an  amanueufis,  why  are  the  original 
tables  faid  to  have  been  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  not  by  him  who  wrote  the  fecond  ?"  We  pre- 
tend not  to  fay  why  they  were  written  by  God  rather  than  man  ;  but  we  think  there  is  fufBcient  evidence, 
that  by  whomfoever  they  were  wiitten,  the  characters  employed  were  of  human  invention.  The  Hebrev* 
alphabet,  without  the  Maforetic  pointj,  is  confefledly  defeftive  ;  and  every  man  who  is  in  any  degree  acquaint- 
ed with  the  language,  and  is  not  un.'.er  the  influence  of  inveterate  prejudice,  will  readily  admit  that  thofe 
points  are  no  imjjtovement.  But  we  cannot,  without  impiety,  fuppofe  an  art  invented  by  infinite  wifdom,  to 
fall  fliort  of  the  utmoft  perfeflion  of  which  it  is  capable  :  an  alphabet  communicated  to  man  by  God,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  free  both  from  defects  and  from  redundancies ;  it  would  have  had  a  diltinil  charader 
for  ever)-  fimple  found,  and  been  at  leaft  as  perfeCl  as  the  Greek  or  the  Roman. 

But  we  need  not  fill  our  pages  with  rcafonlngs  of  this  kind  againft  the  hypothcfis  maintained  by  Mr 
Johnfon.  We  know  that  "  Mofes  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,"  i.  e.  the  fubilancc  of  all  that  had  beea 
delivered  in  Exod.  xx,  xxi,  xxii,  xxiii.  before  he  wss  called  up  into  the  mount  to  receive  the  tables  of 
ftone  ;  nay,  that  he  had  Ion;'  before  been  commanded  by  God  himfelf  to  "  write  in  a  book"  an  account  of 
the  viifnry  obtained  over  Anialek  [Exyd.  xvii.  14).  All  this,  indeed,  the  K-arned  writer  was  aware  of;  and 
to  reconcile  it  with  his  hypoihefis,  he  Irames  another,  more  improbable  than  even  that  which  it  is  meant 
?o  fupport.  "  It  is  not  unrcafonab'e  (fays  he)  to  believe  that  God  had  written  thefe  tables  of  ilone,  and  put 
♦  hem  in  mount  tloreb,  .f^rom  the  time  that  by  his  angel  he  had  there  fitit  appeared  to  Mofes  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  all  the  time  after,  while  he  kept  J<;thro'8  (heep  thereabouts,  he  had  free  accefs  to  thofe  tables, 
aj:d  perufed  them  at  difcretion."  But  if  belief  (houl  i  reil  upon  evidence,  we  beg  leave  to  reply,  that  to 
believe  all  this  would  h:  in  the  highell  degree  unreafonable ;  for  there  is  not  a  fingle  hint  in  Scripture  of 
the  tiWes  having  been  written  at  fo  early  a  period,  or  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  as  God's  firit  appearance  to 
Mofes  in  the  burning  btilh.  We  know  how  reluftant  Moles  waa  to  go  upon  the  embaffy  to  which  he  was 
then  appoir.t:rd  ;  aud  it  is  ftrar.ge,  we  think  pafTing  ftrangc,  that  when  he  records  fo  faithfully  his  own 
backwardacfs,  and  the  mcar;S  made  ufc  of  by  God  to  reconcile  him  to  the  arduous  undertaking,  he  (houlj 
make  no  mention  of  thcfe  important  tables,  if  at  that  period  he  had  known  any  thing  of  their  exiftence. 
B'.,fide»  ail  this,  is  it  not  wonderful,  if  Mofes  had  been  praftifing  the  art  of  writing,  as  our  author  fup- 
oofcs,  from  the  time  of  the  burning  bufh  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  he  fhould  then  have  ftood  in  need  of 
I'orty  /iayj  t»aching  from  God,  to  enable  him  to  read  with  eafc  the  firft  tables ;  and  of  other  forty,  to  enable 
him  to  -write  the  fecond  ?  This  gives  fuch  a  mean  view  of  the  natural  capacity  of  the  Hebrew  legillator,  at 
renders  the  hypothcfis  which  implies  it  wholly  incredilde.  See  a  ColkSion  of  Dijcourfes^  &c.  in  ttua  volumes,  If 
■  ■he  reverend  'John  'J:hifon,  A.  M.  r\;ar  of  Cnntroot  in  Kent. 
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Hcb'fw    the  cafe,  fome  notice  muft  have  been  taken  of  fo  pa!-     miglit  be  the  nature  of  that  alphabet,  we  may  be  cen-    Hebrew 

vinced  that  the  ancient  Jews  deemed   it   fjcred,   and  Langtagc. 
therefore  preferved   it   pure  and  unmixed  till  the  Ba-         ' 
hylonifh  captivity.     Jf,  thtn,  any  monuments  are  ftill 
extant  infcribed  with  letters   prior   to   that  event,  wc 
m;iy  reft  aJiired  that  thefc  jre  the  remains  of  the  ori^i. 
ml  alphabet. 

There  havf,  from  time  to  time,  been  dug  jip  r.t  Je- 
rufalem,  and  other  parts  of  Jiidea,  coins  and  medals, 
and  medallions,  infcriljed  with  letters  of  a  form  vf-ry 
different  from  thole  fquare  leuers  in  which  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  arc  now  written. 

When   the   Samtritan    Pent^.tench   was  difcovered  j}.,.  f^^ne 
(qJ),   it  evidently  appeared    that   the   inferiptlons  on  with  the 
thofe  medals  and  coins  were  drawn  in  genuine  Sama-S-mi.itan  j 
ritan  charaflers.     The  le-irntd  Abbe   Banhelemi,  in 
his*  differtation   "on  the  two  medals  of  Antigonus  «  ;v/>mi/r 


f.»nj:u3gc.  paijie  a  circiimftance.     Mofea  wrote  out  his  hiftory, 
'  hii    laws,  r.nd   his   rcemoirs ;    and    it  appears  plainly 

from  the  text,  that  all  the  learned  anion^  his  country- 
men could  resd  thrm.  Writing  was  then  no  novel  in- 
vention in  the  a /e  of  the  Jcwifh  legiilator,  hut  current 
and  generally  known  at  that  eri. 

The  patriarch  JoS  lived  at  an  earlier  period  (n).  In 
that  book  we  find  many  allufions  to  tlic  :irt  of  wri- 
ting, and  feme  palTjges  which  plainly  prove  its  exill- 
ence.  This  fhows  that  alphabetical  charatlers  were 
rot  confinsd  to  the  chofen  feed,  fince  Job  wss  in  all 
proSabdity  a  defrenJant  of  Hiiz,  the  eldeil  fon  of 
•  Gen.  xxli.  Kahor  *  the  brother  of  Abraham.  From  this  circum- 
to,  &c.  ftance,  we  think  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  this  art 
was  known  and  pra£lifed  in  the  family  of  Terah  the 
father  of  Abraham. 


3.  There  was  certainly  a  tradition  among  the  Jews  king  ofjudea,  one  of  the  liter   Afmonean  prince?, '_''';'"''''■ 

in  the  age  of  Jofcphus,  that  writing  was  an  antedilu-  proves  that  all  the  infcriptions  on  the  coins  and  medjJ8''j'  H"'^- 

I  Antli;.       vian  invention  J.    That  hlfterian  pretends,  that  the  de-  of  Jonathan  and  Simon  Macaheua,  and  alfo  on  his,  were 

lib.i.  ciji-jfccndants  of  Seth  ertfted  two  pillave,  the  one  of  ftone  invariably   in   the   Samaritan   charafter,   down  to  the 


16 
Tricjitiens 


and  the  other  of  brick,  and  infcribed  upon  them  their    40th  year  before  the  Chridian  era." 


t„  tfiis  ..yr.aftronomical  obfervat  ons  and  other  improvements. — 


Vofe. 


1  his  legend   (hows  th:it   there  did  txilt  fuch  an  opi- 
nion of  the  antiquity  of  the  .irt  of  writing. 

4.  There  muft  have  been  a  tradition  to  the  fame 
purpofe  among  the  Ch3ldeins,  fince  the  writers  who 
havt  copied  from  Brrofus,  the  celebrated  Chaldean  h 


It  were  eafy  to  prove,  from  the  Mifhna  and  Jeru- 
fakm    talroud,   that  the  Scrijtures  publicly   read  in 
the  fynagoguesto  the  end  of  the  fecond  century   were 
written  in  the  Simaritan   charatter,  we   mean  in  the 
fame  charafter  with  the  Pentateuch  in  quellion.     As 
the  nncient  Hebrew,  however,  ceafed  to  be  the  vulgai* 
florian(o;,  fpeak  of  alphabetical  writing  as  an  ait  well    language  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  the  Ba- 
known  among  the  antediluvians.    According- to  them,     bylonifh  captivity,  the  copies  of  the   Bible,  cfpecially  which  a'^ 
Cannes  the  Chaldean  legillator  gave  his  difciples  "an     in  privste  hands,  were  accotnpaniec!   with  a   ChBldiiic''rward» 
infight  into  Utttrs  and  fcience.    This  perfon  alfo  •wrote    paraphr.ife  ;  and   at  length  the  original  Hebrew  cha-^'*^'  P''" 
concerning  the  generation  of  mankind,  of  tht ir  diffe-     radci  ftU  into  difufe,  and  the  Chaldaic  was  univerfally  \\'''*'-^' 
rent  purfuits,   of  civil  p.ility,  &c.     Immediately  te-     adopted.  '  '  *"     ' 

fore  the  deluge  (fay  they)  the  god  Cronus  appeared  to  It  now  appear*  that  the  letters  infcribed  on  the 
Sifuthrus  or  Xifuthruj,  and  comman-!ed  him  to  com-  ancient  coins  and  medals  of  the  Jews  were  written  in 
mjt  to  writing  the  beginning,  improvement,  and  con-  the  Samaritan  form,  and  that  the  Scriptures  were 
clufi.  n  of  all  things  down  to  the  prcfent  term,  and  written  in  the  very  fame  chara(5ter8  :  we  (hall  there- 
to bury  thefe  accounts  fecurely  in  the  temple  of  the  fore  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  whether  (confi- 
Sun  at  Scppara."  All  thefe  traditions  may  be  deem-  dcring  the  imphcable  hatred  which  fubfilled  between 
cd  fabulous  in  the  main;  but  ftill  they  evince  th-t  fuch  thefe  two  nations)  it  be  likely  that  the  one  ccpied 
nn  opinion  was  current,  and  that  though   the  ufe  of     from  the  other  ;  or  at  leaft  that  the  Jews  preferred  to 


letters  was  not  indeed  cttrnrl  (p),  it  was,  however, 
prior  to  alt  the  recordi  of  hiftory  ;  and  of  courfe,  we 
think,  an  antediluvian  d'fcovery. 

'ITiis  original  alphabet,  whatever  it  was,  and  how- 
ever  conftiuftcd,  was,  we  think,   preferved  in  the  fa- 
mily  of  Noah,  and  from  it   conveyed  down  to  fuc- 
fhe family  ceeiling   (fenerations.       If  we   can   then  difcover   the 
•f  Noah      original  Hebrew  alphabet,  we  fhall  be  able  to  invefti- 
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the  beautiful  letters  ufed  by  their  anoellors,  the  rude 
and  inelegant  charaders  of  their  moft  detcfted  rivals. 
If,  then,  the  infcriptions  on  the  coins  i^nd  medals  were 
a.-ually  in  the  charadcrs  of  the  Samaritan  I'critateuch 
(?.nd  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  Jews  borrowed 
them  from  the  Samaritans),  the  confequcnce  plainly 
is,  that  the  letters  of  the  infcriptions  were  thofe  of 
the  original  Hebrew   alphabet,    coeval  with  lh;it  lan- 


gatc  the  primary  fpecies  of  letters  expreflive  of  thofe  guage,  which  we   dare  to  maintain  was  the  titft  upoa 

articulate  founds  by  which  mm  is  in  a  great  meafure  earth. 

diftin»^ui(hed    from    the   brute    creation.      Whatever  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thoii,'»ht  rather   fuperduoui  ts 

VoLtXIV.  Part  11.  3  K.                                   n.en- 


(nI  We  have  fcen  a  manufcript,  which  may  one  day  fee  the  light,  in  which  it  is  (hown,  with  great  proba< 
bility,  th'.t  Job  was  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

(t))  ApoUodorus,  Alexander  PolyhiAor,  Abydenus.  See  Synctlltuy  c.ip.  39.  et  Jeq,  Eufih.  Chnn.  1.  1, 
page  3. 

(p)   Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  1   7.  page  413. Ex  quo  appartt  tUrnui  liltrjrum  ufux. 

(q^)  1  he  celebrated  Archbilhop  Ulher  was  the  firft  who  brought  the  Sam.-.ritan  Pentateuch  into  Europe. 
Til  a  letter  to  Ludcvicus  Capeiliis  "  he  atknowlcdget,  that  the  frcquf  rt  nr.eiitinn  he  had  fecn  made  of  it  bw 
Tome  author?,  would  not  fuffer  him  to  be  at  reft  till  he  had  procured  five  01  Cz  copiti  of  it  from  Ptleftioe 
snd  Syria." 
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Hrhrew    mrnt'on,  thr.t  ihe  Samaritan  colonirts,  whom  tlie  kings  fee,  or  v/fre  invented  by  Ezrd,  or  by  theMalToMtcs(T^?    Hebrew 

.   '""''■''Kl;  of  A.Tyria  pljnteil  in   tt.c  cities  of  Samaria  (k),  were  This  coiuroverfy  h:s    excr.  ifcil  tlie  wita   of  llie  moll  '•»"g"'K^', 

r.ntives  of  count! ica  where  ChnlJ-.iic  U'ttera  were  cur-  leurneJ   critics   of  llie   t.vo   lail  centuries,  and   is  ftill  "      ' 

rent,  and  who  were  probably  i^Miorant  of  tlie  Hebrew  far  enough    from    being   I'.eteriuincd    in   the    prcftnt. 

Isnyoa^-e  and  charafters.     When   thofe  colonills  em-  The  Jews  maintain,  that  thcfe  vowel  points  (u)  were 

braced   the  Jewili    religion,    ihey  procured  a  copy  of  delivered  to  Mofes  r.lonpf  with  the  taldes  of  the  law  j 

the  Hebrew  Pencriteiich  written    in  its    natire  charac-  and  confcqutntly  hold  ihem   a«  facred  as  they  ilo  the 

ter,  which,   from  fuperftitian,  they  prcf  rved  invioljie  letters  ihemfclv.s.      Many  Chrillian  authors  who  have 

as  they  received  it ;  and  from  it  were  copied  fuccelTivtly  handled  thij  fub;ett,  thougli  they  do  not  aflirm   their 

the  others  which  were  current   in  Syria  and  I'alclline  divine  orij!;inal,  nor  their  extiavagant  antiquity,   pre- 

whcn  Archbifhop  Ulher  procured  his.  tend,  however,  that  they  are  the  only  proper  vowels 

J  From  the  rcafons  above  exhibited,   we  hope  it  will  in  the  language,  and  ref;ulate  and  alcertain   its  true 

appear,  that  if  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  it  appears  in  pronunciation.     Though  they   diif^r  from  the   Jews 

tlie  Simaritan  Pentateuch,  was  not  the  primitive  one,  with  refpeft  to  the  origin  ol  thcfe  points,  they  yet  il- 

it  was  at  leaft  that  in  which  the  Holy  Scripturea  were  low   them   a   pretty   hiiili   antiquity,   »fcriUinjr   them 

fiift  committed  to  writing.  to  Ezra  and  th.e  members  of  the  great  fynaj^ogue. 
I  c/rcn  it       Scaliger  has  inferred,  from  a  paflage  in  Eufebiusf,  At  length,  however,  about  the  middle  of  the 

«/>ii»474o.  and  another  in  St  Jcroni  f,  that  Eira,  when  he  ttfor-  century,   Eiiaj  Levita,  a  learned    Ger.iian   Jew  whorct  r  ;    i!it» 

I /"r*/.  I     nied  the  Jewilh    church,    tranfcribcd    the   Scriptures  then  fluurilhcd  at  Rome,  difcovered  the  dtlufion,  and ^  "'"'"■" 

■f"  from  the  ancient  charadcrs  of  the  Hebrews  into   the  ma(!e  it  apptar  thnt  thefe  appendages  had  never  been'  "''"  '"* 

Which  was '^'J"^"^ ''^'"'*  °'^  ^'^  *--''*''^f*"^-     This,  he  thinks,  was  in  ufe  till  after   the    writing   of  the   t;lmuds,   about 

introiiucc.1  done  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  Jewi  who,   being   born   du-  500  years  after  Chiill.     This   innovation  raifird  Eliai 

by£2ra.      ring  the  captivity,  knew  no  other  alphabet  than  that  a  multitude  of  adverfaries,   both  of  his  own  country- 

of  the   people   among   whom  they  were  educated. —  men  and  Chrillians.     Amon;^  the  latter  appeared  the 

This  account  of  the  matter,  though  probable  in  iffclf,  two  Buxtorfs,  the  fatlier  and  the  fon,  who  produced 

and   fupported   by  paffages   from  both  Tdmuds,  has  forae  cabbalilHcal  books  of  great  antiquity  (x),  at  lead 

been  attacked  by  Buxtorf  with  great  learning  and  no  in  the  opinion  of  the   Jow5,  in   which   thire  w.is  ex- 

Icfi  acrimony.      Scaligcr,  however,  has  been   followed  prefs  mention  of  the  points.      The  Buxtorfs  were  an- 

by  a  crowd  of  learned  men  (s),  whofe  opinion  is  now  fwered   by    C?.pella3    and   other  critics  *,  till   Father  *  Walron, 

pretty  kier.erally  efpoufed'by  the  facred  critics.  Morinus^,  having  examined ^11  that  had  been  urged  on ''"ijl"'*'^' 

Having  fj id  fo   much  concerning  the   Hebrew  al-  both  fides,  pio'.uced  bis  learned  differtation  on  that  fub--  ^.y-' 

phabet  in  the  precedin.j  pages,  we  had  ourftlves  laid  jecl  ;  againft  which  there  has  been  nothing  replied  ot  "/;,-i/. 

under  a  kmd  of  neccffity   of  hazarding   a  few   ftric-  any  confequence,   whiUl  his  w<nk  ha^*  been  univerf  dly 

tures   on  the  vowels  and  Mafiirttic   points  ;   the  fiij'l  admired,  and  his  opinion  confirmed  by  thofe  that  have 

effcnti.il,  and  the  l,ijl  an  appendage,   of  that  ancient  beaten  the  f.tme  fitld  after  him. 

language.  The  number  nf  the  one,  and  the  nature.  According  to  this  learned  father,  it  plainly  appears 
antiquity,  and  nceflity  of  the  other,  in  order  to  read  that  neither  Oriiren,  nor  St  Jerome,  nor  even  the 
the  language  with  propriety  and  with  difcrimination,  compilers  of  the  talmuds,  knew  any  thing  of  what 
have  been  the  fut.ject  of  muc  h  and  often  illiberal  con-  has  been  called  the  voa'cI  points;  aui  yet  thefe  books, 
troverfy  among  philological  writers.  To  enter  into  according  to  the  fame  author,  were  not  fini(hed  till 
a  minute  detail  of  the  arguments  on  either  fide,  would  the  feventh  century.  Even  the  Jewifli  rabbis  who 
require  a  complete  volume  :  we  (hall,  therefore,  briefly  wrote  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  accord- 
exhibit  the  fiate  of  the  coiitroverfy,  and  then  adduce  ing  to  him,  were  not  in  the  leall  acquainted  witii 
a  few  obfervations,  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  thefe  points.  He  adds,  that  the  firll  vtltiges  he  couiJ 
determine  the  quefiion.  trace  of  them  were  in  the  writings  of  raili  Bin  Abtr 
The  controverfy  then  is.  Whether  the  Hebrews  chief  of  the  wellern,  and  of  raWi  .5fn  A^a/ii/a/i  chief  of 
ufed  any  vowels  ;  or  whether  the  points,  which  are  the  eaftern,  fchool,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the 
now  called  l.y  that  name,  were  fubllituted  inltead  of  tenth  century  ;  fo  that  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be 
them  ?  or  if  they  were,  whether  they  be  as  old  as  Mo-  older  than  the  beginning  of  that  period. 

Some 
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(r)  II.  King?,  chap.  xvii.  ver.  24.  '•  And  the  king  of  Affyria  brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cu- 
ihah,  and  from  Avah,  and  from  Hamath,  and  fiom  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria." 
Babylon,  and  Cuthah,  and  Avah,  were  neighbouring  cities,  and  undoubtedly  both  fpoke  and  wrote  in  the 
Chalt'aic  ftyle.  The  natives  of  Hamath  (poke  the  Syriac,  which  at  that  time  diffeied  very  little  from  the 
Chaldaic. 

(s)  Cafaubon,  Grotius,  Voffius,  Bochart,  Morin,  Brerewood,  Walton,  Prideaux,  Huet,  and  Lewis  Capel, 
always  a  fworn  enemy  to  Buxtorf.  All,  then,  have  maintained  the  fame  ground  with  Sc.-.liger  :  how  truly, 
appears  above. 

(t)  The  term  moforah  or  mnfforeih  fignifies  "  tradition  ;"  and  imports  the  unwritten  canon  by  which  the 
reading  and  writing  of  the  facred  books  was  fixed. 

(u)  Thefe  points  are  14  in  number,  whofe  figures,  names,  aRd  efTefts,  may  be  feen  in  mod  Hebrev* 
grammars. 

( x)  Thefe  books  are  the  Bah'ir,  Zahar,  and  the  Kizr't.  As  for  the  Kizri,  the  Jews  make  it  about  1 900  years 
old  J  and  the  other  about  a  ceutury  later.  Cut  the  fidelity  of  the  Jews  in  fuch  matteri)  caaaot  be  relied  upon. 
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He'.rew        Some  learned  men  (v)  hove  afcribed  ttie  invention     grent  number  of  rridiral  He!irew  words,  both  nouns    He'rew 
jj_211^^"^' r>f  the  vowel  points   in    queftion  to  the  rabbis  of  tl-e     and    verSs,  without   any  vowel    intervening   amongtt  l-'^"'"'-'; 
'  fchr.oi  of  Tibeiiaa  ;  which,  accordin;^  to  them,  floiiri(h-     the  confonants,  which  is  certainly  abfurd.      Nothwitli-         * 

td  a'out  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century.  This  ftandir/  this  fuppofed  abfurdity,  it  is  a  well  known 
f  pinion  is  by  no  means  probable,  becaufe  it  appears  fa(3,  that  nil  the  ropie*  of  the  Hebrew  fcriptures, 
plain  from  hiftory,  that  before  that  pniod  ?.li  the  uftd  in  the  Jewi(h  fynago^ues  throiighoL-t  the  worl !, 
Jt-widi  fcminaries  in  that  province  were  ccltroyed,  and  are  written  or  printed  without  points.  Thefe  copies 
their  heads  forced  into  exile.  Some  of  thcfe  letired  ?re  deemed  facre-.',  and  kept  in  a  coffer  with  the 
into  Ba'  ylonia,  and  fettled  at  Sora,  Nnher  'a,  and  prcnteft  care,  in  allufion  to  tlie  ark  of  t!ie  tellimonv 
Pombedilha,  where  they  eftablirhtd  faitoss  iinlvsrfi-  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  The  prefeiil,  however 
ties.  After  this  era  there  remnined  no  more  any  ral)-  reads  the  portions  of  the  Uw  and  hagiopr.ipha  with- 
binic?l  fghools  in  Jiiclxi,  headed  by  profefibrs  capa!  le  out  any  difficulty.  The  fame  is  done  by  the  remain i 
of  undertaking  thij  difficult  operation,  nor  indeed  of  of  the  Samaritans  at  this  day.  Every  oriental  fcholar 
fi  ffi -icnt  autiiority  io  recommend  it  to  treneral  prac-  knows  thai  the  people  of  thefe  countries  look  upon 
tjte,  lad  they  been  ever  fo  thoroughly  qu.lified  for  ex-  confonants  as  the  ftamin?  of  words.  Accordingly,  in 
fciitins;  it.  writing   letters,  in  difpatches  upon    buliiefs,  and  all ' 

Capellus  and  father  Morin,  who  contend  fcr  the  aifairs  of  fmall  moment,  the  vowels  are  generally 
late  introdu<ftion  of  the  vowel-jjoints,  acknowledge  omitted.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  every  original  Ian- 
that  there  can  certainly  be  no  language  without  vocal  guage  the  found  of  the  vowels  is  variaMe  and  o  little 
found.-!,  which  are  indeed  t!ie  foul  and  eflfence  of  importance.  Such  was  the  cafe  with  t!-.e  Hebrew 
fpeech  ;  but  tliey  affirm  that  the  Hebrew  alpha!  et  ac-  tongue!  Nor  do  we  thiRk  that  the  nativjj  of  the 
tuilly  contains  vowel  charaAcis,  as  well  as  the  Greek  country  would  find  it  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to 
and  Latin  and  the  alphabets  rf  rrodern  Europe,  learn  to  read  without  the  help  of  the  vowtls.  They 
'The  wo/rrt  Ihtfe  are  <j/f^/4,  ^?,  T3U, /or/.  Thefe  they  csll  the  «i(7-  knew  the  wor.'s  beforehand,  and  fo  /raglit  readily 
tU^hnii.  Ire:  /aliuriis,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  the  parents  of  reading,  enough  learn  by  praAice  what  vowels  were  to  be  in- 
To  thefe  fome,  we  think  very  properly,  add  ain  or  oin,    fctted. 

ojin.  Thefe,  they  conclude,  perform  txaftiy  the  fame  When  the  Hebrew  became  a  dea !  language,  aj  it 
office  in  Hebrew  that  their  defcendants  do  in  Greek,  certainly  was  in  a  great  ineafiire  to  the  viilgjr  after 
It  is  indeed  ?greed  upon  all  hands,  that  the  Greek  the  return  from  the  Ba''.yh>ni{h  captivity  ;  fuch  fub- 
alphabet  is  derived  irom  the  Phcenician,  which  is  fidiaries  might,  we  think,  have  been  ufeful,  and  of 
known  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Samaritan  or  Hebrew,  courfe  might  poffihly  have  been  aJoptcd  for  the  ufe 
'I'his  pofition  we  (hall  prove  more  fully  when  we  come  of  the  vulgar  :  but  the  fcribe,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Hitherto  learneil  ra'^bi,  probafly  difdaincd  fuch  IcTgarly  ele- 
the  analogy  is  not  only  pbufible,  but  the  refcmblance  ments.  We  (hall  in  this  place  hazard  a  conjetture, 
precife.  '1  he  Hebrews  and  Samaritans  employed  thefe  v?hich,  to  us  at  leaft,  is  altogether  new.  We  ima- 
vowc'':  exaftly  in  the  fame  nianner  with  the  Greeks ;  gine  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  an  inventive, 
•     ^^        and  fo  all  was  eafy  and  nr.tuirtl.  ingenious    people,    had,    prior   to    the  an-e    of   Cad- 

©1>j'c«lon5       But  the  afferters  of  the  Maforetic  fyftem  miintain,    nris,  who    firtl    brought    their   letters    into    Greece 
■luwcicd.    ,»,2j  jjjg  letters  mentioned  above  are  not  voweh  but    adopted   the  more  commodious  method  of  infertintr 
confonants  or    afpiration?,  or    any  thiufj    you  pleafe     the  vowels  in  their  proper  places  ;  whereas  the  Jews, 
but  vocal  letters.     This  they  endeavour  to  prove  from     zealoufly    attached    to    the    cuttcras    of    their   ance- 
their   ufe  among  the  Arabians,    Perfians,    and    ether     Itors,  continued  to  write  and  read  without  them.      In 
erifntal  nations:    But    to   us   it  appears  abundantly     this  manner  the  Gephursi  f,  who  were  the  followers  *  .^''"m". 
ftrange  to   fnppofe  that  the  Greeks  pronounced /w<7,     of  Cadmus,  communicated   them    to    the  Jones  their '"'''' 
gamma,   tklla.    kc-  exadly    as   the    Helicws  and  the     neighbours.      We  are  convinced  that  the  materials  of '"'^ 
Phoenicians   did,  and  yet  at  the   fame   time   did    not     the  Greek  tongue  are   to  be  gleaned  up  in  the  eail ; 
adopt    their  mode   of  pronunciation  with  rcfpeft  to     and  upon  that  ground  have  often  endeavoured  to  trace 
llie  five  letters    under  confideration.     'i'o  this  arpu-    the  origin   ot    Greek    words   in  the   Hebrew,  Phoc- 
ment  wc  think  every  objtftion  mud  undoubtedly  yield,     nician,  Chaldean,  and   Arabian  languages.      Reading 
The  Greeks  borrowed  their  letters  from  the   Pliicni-     without  the  vowel  points  we  have  fcldom  failed  in  our 
cians  ;  thefe  letters  were  the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan,    fearch  ;   but  when  we  followed  the  method  of  reading  pf^,^/.),,. 
The  Greeks  wrote  and(z)  pronounced  all  the  other    by  the  Maforetic  points,   we  feldom  fucceedcd  ;  and  the  Mal'o- 
Ictters  of  their  alphabet,  except  the  five  in  qucllinn,     this,    we   believe,    every   man   of  tolerable  erudition ■"'^■'<^i<''nf 
in  the  fame  manner  with  their  originals  of  the  call  :     who  will  make  a  trial  will  find   by  experience  to  be  ^''  ""*" 
if  thf  y  did  fo,  it  o!  vioufly  follows  that  the  Greek  and     true.     This  argument  a|)pear6  to  us  fuperior  to  every   '^"'* 
oriental  office  of  thefe  letters  was  the  fame.  o!)je<i\ion.     Upon  this  bahs,  the  moll  learned  Boch.rt 

Another  obittlion  to  reading  the  Hebrew  without  has  ere£led  his  etymological  fabric,  which  will  be  ad- 
the  aid  of  the  Maforetic  vowel  points,  arifes  from  mired  by  the  learned  and  iui^eniuus  as  lon^  as  philolo- 
the  confideration,  that   without  thefe  there  will  be  a     gy  (hall  be  cultivated  by  men. 

3  K  2  U 


(y)  See  Buxtorf  the  father,  in  Tiber,  cap.  y,  6,  7.     Buxtorfthe  fon  de  Antiq.  Puoft.  P.  II.  11. 
(z)  This  ik  fo  true,  that,  according  to  licfychiut  and  Suidas,  pkixi.h.,  to  act  the  Phucnician,  fignificd  "  t« 
read." 
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It  baj  Ixcn  urged  by  the  zealots  for  the  Maforctic 
fyflem,  tl^at  tlic  Arabians  and  Perlians  employ  the 
vo^-el  points.  That  they  <!o  (o  at  prefent  iii  readily 
granted  ;  but  whether  ihty  did  fo  from  tlie  hct^innlng 
fcens  ts  lie  the  quellion.  Tliut  AraMa  was  overfprcaJ 
*?ith  Jewiflicxilca  !\t  a  very  early  period,  is  ahun.lant- 
ly  certain.  It  was  natural  for  them  to  retire  to  a 
land  iviitre  they  would  not  hear  of  war  nor  the  fouii  i 
cf  the  trumpet.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  prior  to 
the  ^ge  of  the  Arabian  i.iipoftov,  Arabia  fwarnied 
with  Jewidi  fettlemcnts.  From  theft  Jew»,  it  is  hgh- 
ly  probable  that  their  iieighbours  learned  the  ufe  of 
the  pointi  in  qui  ftion  ;  which  in  the  csurfe  of  their 
conquells  the  Saractns  communicated  to  the  I'erfians. 

It  has  been  alleged  with  great  (how  of  reafon,  that 
without  the  vowel  points,  it  is  often  impoffible  to  de- 
vebpe  the  genuine  figiillicatian  of  many  words  wliich 
cCLur  frequently  in  the  lanvjua^e  ;  many  worils  of 
different  :inj  fometimes  oppofjte  fi^'iiifications  are  writ- 
ten wit!i  exaftly  the  fame  confoiunts.  Without  the 
points  then,  how  are  we  to  know  the  dillini'tion  .'  In 
anfwer  to  this  objedion,  we  beg  leave  toobferve,  tliat, 
dutini;  the  firll  period  of  a  language,  it  is  irapoflible 
that  there  (hould  not  occur  a  number  of  finiilar  founds 
of  diiftient  fHnifications.  This  is  furtly  to  be  aaii- 
biit;d  to  the  poverty  of  the  lan^usge.  Whew  a  few 
terms  have  been  o:,ce  fabricated,  men  will  rather  an- 
nex new  fii^'nifications  to  old  terms,  than  Ije  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  time  or  thought  to  invent  new  ones.  This 
mull  have  been  the  cafe  with  the  Hebrew  in  particu- 
lar ;  and  indeed  no  lanj;'jage  on  earth  is  without  in- 
flances  of  this  inconveniency,  whi.h,  however,  in  a 
living  tongue,  is  eafily  overcome  by  a  difference  of  ac- 
cent, tone,  geft'ire,  pronunciation;  all  which,  we  think, 
might  obviate  the  difficulty. 

From  the  preceding  arguments,  we  think  ourfelves 
authorized  to  infer  that  the  Mafora  is  a  novel  fyllem, 
utterly  unkno.vn  to  tlie  mod  ancient  jews,  and  never 
r.dmitted  into  thofe  copies  of  the  Scriptures  which 
were  deemed  raoft  facreJ  and  moll  authentic  by  that 
people. 

According  to  Origin, 

Brcfith  bara  E16cim  eth  afamaim  oueth  aarcs. 
Ouaares  aittha  Thoau  ouboou  ouofekh  al  phne  The- 
6m  outduc  elotim  maraepheth  al  phne  amalm. 

Oniomer  eloeim  iei  6r  ouiei  6r. 
Ouiar  elof  jih  eth  aor  kbi  tfib  ouiabdel  el6eim  btn 
aor  oulen  aofekh. 

Upon,  the  whole,  we  prefume  to  give  it  as  our  opi- 
nion, that  in  the  moll  early  periods,  the  vowels  aUfh, 
he,  jod  or  yod,  -vjio  or  lua-ui,  and  perhaps  oin  or  ojin, 
were  regula.'ly  written  wherever  they  were  founded. 
«na  inc  This  to  us  appears  plain  from  the  pr..aice  of  the  an- 
fraaice  of  cient  Greeks.  It  u  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  Sa- 
the  arciert  njjjjjjj,  j^j  PLoEnicinn  alphabets  «ere  the  fame  ;  and 
Creeks.  ^^_^^  ^^^  former  was  that  of  the  Jews  originally.  The 
Phoenicians  certainly  wrote  the  vowels  exadiy,  for 
fo  riid  the  Greeks  who  copied  their  .-.Iphabet  :  It  the 
PLcenicians  wrote  their  vowels,  fo  then  did  the  Jews  of 
the  age  of  Cadmus  ;  but  Caiimus  was  contemporary 
•with  fome  of  the  earliell  judges  of  Ifrael ;  the  confe- 
^uet)ce  is  evident,  namely,  that  the  Jew»  wrote  iheir 


5' 
And  the 


With  refpeft  to   the   orijinal  introluclion  of  the     Hebrew 
p  lints,  we   agree  with  the  learned  and  judicious  *  Dr  ^'"t,"''K'^ 
IVidejux,   who  imagines  that  they  were  gradually  in-  ,  (.^^ 
troluced  after  the   Hebrew  bctame  a  dead  language,  i>a,t  I. 
with  a  view  to  f:cilitate  the  learning  to  read  th.it  lan-Bouk-i. 
guagc,  mc-re  cfpctially  among  the  vulg.ir.      By  whom 
tliey  were   introduced,   we  think,  cannot  cafiiy  he  de- 
termined ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  they  were  ell  intro- 
duced at  once,  ot  by  one  and  ll-.e  fame  perlui).     They 
have  been  .  fi:ribeJ   tp    Ezra  by  many,  for  no  other 
rcafwn  that  wc  can  difcover   but   to   enhance  their  au- 
thenticity, and  becaufe  the  feniimcnt  in  analogous  to 
the  other  aitichs  of  reformation  ellablifhed  by  that  holf 
pricll.      If  our  curious  reader   fbould   not  be  fatisfied 
with  the  preceding  detail,  we  muft  remit   him  to  Ca- 
pellus  and  Morinus  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  two  Bux- 
torfs,  Schultens,  and  Dr  James   Robertfon  profeflTor 
of  orieutal  Ungu-.ges  in  the  univerfity  ol   Edinburgh, 
on  the  other.      This  learned  orientaliit,   in   hia  diil'er- 
tation  prefixed  to  his  C/av's  Pfntoteu.ki,  has  coUcfted 
and  arranged,    with  a  true  fpirit  of  criticifiB.    every 
thing  that   has   been   advanced  in  favour  of  the  Ma- 
forctical  fyllem.  —  Si  Pcrgama  dextra  deftndi pojfent ,  etiam 
hac  dcftnfafuijfent.  jj 

St  Origcn,  who  flourifhed  about  the  beginning  of  From  Orr- 
the  jd  century,  was  a  profound  Helrew  fcholar.  He^'"''Hcx- 
publilhed  a  moll  laborious  and  learned  work,  which  i»^^ 
generally  called  the  Hexapla,  becaufe  it  confifted  of 
fix  columns  ;  the  full  of  which  contained  the  Hebrew- 
text  ;  the  fecond,  the  fame  text,  hut  written  in  Greek 
characters  ;  the  third  column  exhibited  the  verfion  of 
Aquila  ;  the  fourth,  th.it  of  Symmachus  ;  the  fifth, 
the  Septuagint  ;  and  the  fixtb,  the  verfion  of  Theo- 
dotan.  In  fome  fragments  af  that  vail  work  which 
are  Hill  extant,  we  have  a  fpecimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Hebrew  was  pronounced  in  the  third 
Century,  ky  which  it  appears  that  it  was  v^ry  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  relults  from  obferving  the  Mafo- 
retical  points.  The  following  is  an  ioftdnce  copied 
from  the  beginning  of  Genefis. 

According  to  the  M.isoRiTSi. 

Bcrelhith  !'ara  Elohim  eth  alhjmajim  veeth  aaretz. 

Viaaretz  ajetha  thoou  vaboou,  vekholhek  gnal  peni 
theora  verouakh  elohJm  mqrakhephcth  gnal  penc  ham- 
ma'ira. 

Vaiomer  elohim  jehi  or,  vajehi  or. 

Vajare  elohim  eth  aur  ki  tob  vajabedel  elohim  beia 
aor  oubein  hakholhek. 

vowels  as  late  as  the  arrival  of  that  Coloney-chief  in 
Greece.  We  ought  naturally  to  judge  of  the  Hebrew 
by  the  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabian,  its  filler  dia- 
lers. All  thefe  languages  in  ancient  times  had  their 
vowels  regularly  inferted  ;  and  why  not  the  Hebrew 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  rell? 

As  thefe  firft  vowels,  which  were  coeval  with  the 
other  letters,  often  varied  in  their  found  and  applica- 
tion, the  points,  in  all  appearance,  were  firll  invented 
and  employed  to  afcertain  their  different  founds  in 
different  connexions.  Other  marks  might  be  invent- 
ed to  point  out  the  various  tones  of  voice,  like  the 
T'»".  ur  accents,  with  which  the  vowels  were  to  be 
enounced,  aa  waj  dene  imong  the  later  Greeks.     In 
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procefs  of  time,  lu  order  to  promote  celerity  of  wri- 
ting, the  vowtis  were  omitted,  and  the  points  fublli* 
tuted  in  their  place. 

BtforS  we  concliile  our  ol  fcrvations  on  the  He- 
brew language,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  an  apo- 
logy for  omitting  to  interlard  our  details  with  quota- 
tions from  the  two  Talmuds,  the  Mifhna,  the  Gcma- 
la,  the  C.ibbalaa,  and  a  multitude  of  rabl  inical  wri- 
ters who  are  commonly  cited  upon  fuch  an  occafion. 
We  believe  we  could  have  quoted  nlmoll  nun.bcrlcfs 
paff.iges  from  the  two  Buxtorfs,  Father  Morin,  Capel- 
Iiia,  and  other  Hebrew  critics,  with  no  great  troulile 
to  nurftlvcs,  and  little  emolument  to  the  far  jrieatcr 
part  of  our  readers.  But  our  opinion  is,  that  fuch  a 
pedantic  difplay  of  philoliigic  .1  erudition  would  pro- 
bably have  excited  the  mirth  of  our  learned,  and 
roufed  tlie  indignation  of  our  unlearned,  readers.  Our 
wilh  is  to  gratify  readers  of  both  dekriptions,  by  con- 
tributing to  the  edification  of  one  clals  without  dif- 
gufting  the  other. 

We  cannot,  wc  imicine,  handfcruLly  take  leave  of 
the  facrcd  language  without  giving  a  brief  detail  of 
tho(e  excellencies  which,  in  our  opinion,  give  it  a 
juft  claim  to  the  fuptrinrity  ever  thofc  other  tongues 
which  have  foinctimes  contended  with  it  for  the  prize 
of  antiquity  :  and  of  thefe  the  following  in  our  appre- 
henilon  dtferve  particular  notice. 

If  this  language  may  claim  any  advantage  over  its 
antagonills,  with  refpeft  to  its  being  rather  a  mother 
than  a  daughter  to  any  of  them,  it  is  undouljtedly 
in  confcqucnce  of  its  fimplicity,  its  purity,  its  energy, 
its  fecundity  of  exprclTions  and  figiiitications.  In  all 
thefe,  notwithltanding  its  paacity  of  words,  it  excels 
the  vaft  variety  of  other  languages  which  are  its  cog- 
nate dialeits.  To  thefe  wc  m^y  add  the  figniticancy 
»f  the  names,  both  of  men  and  brutes  ;  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  latter  of  which  are  more  clearly 
and  more  lully  exhibited  by  their  names  in  tliis  than 
in  any  other  tongue  hitherto  known.  Befides,  ita 
well  :;uthenticated  antiquity  and  the  venerable  tone  of 
its  writing?  furpafs  any  thing  left  upon  record  in  any 
other  dialect  now  extant  in  the  world.  Thefe  extra- 
•rdinary  qualities  excite  our  admiration  at  prcfent  un- 
der every  diladvantage ;  and  from  this  circumllance 
we  may  infer  its  incon)parable  ber.uty  in  thea^e  of  the 
Jjwifh  legiflator,  and  what  effecis  it  would  naurally 
produce,  could  wc  know  it  now  as  it  \*as  fpoktn  and 
written  iu  the  days  of  D.Tvid  an  I  rfol  imon. 

As  (ar,  however,  ab  we  under  Hand  it  in  its  prefent 
mutilated  condition,  and  .nre  able  to  judge  of  its  cha- 
wfter  from  thofe  few  books  that  have  come  down  to 
our  time,  we  plainly  perceive  that  its  genius  is  fimple, 
primitive,  natural,  ano  exaiflly  conformable  to  the  cha- 
rafter  of  thofe  uncultiv:)ted  patriarchs  who  ufed  it 
themftlvcs,  and  tran'mttted  it  lo  their  defcendr.nts  in 
its  native  purity  and  fimplicity.  Its  words  are  com- 
paratively few,  yet  coticife  and  cxprellive ;  derived 
frowi  a  very  fniall  number  of  radicals,  without  the  ar- 
tificial conipofition  of  modern  langu.igcs.  No  tongue, 
ancient  or  modern,  can  rival  it  in  the  happy  and  nth 
fecundity  of  its  vcrb»,  refulting  from  the  varitty  and 
ftgnificancy  of  ics  conjugations ;  which  arc  fo  admirably 
arranged  ani  diverdfied,  that  by  changing  a  letter  or 
two  of  the  primitive,  they  expiefs  the  ■various  modes 
«r  a^ing,  fufieriog,  motioD,  reft,  &c.  in  fuch  •  pre* 
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cife  and  fignificant   manner,  that  frequently  in  one    Ks'irew 
word  they  convey  an   idea   which,  in   any  other  Ian-  ^'"^'^S'; 
guage,  would    require  a  tedious  paraphrafe.     Thefe         ' 
pofitions    might    euCly    be   illuftrated    by    numerous 
examples  ;  but  to  the  HeSrew  fcholar  thefe  would  be 
fuperfiHou9,  and  to  the  illiterate  clafs  neither  intereft- 
iiig  nor  entertaining. 

To  thefe  we  may  add  the  monofyllabic  tone  of  the 
language,  which,  by  a  few  prefixes  nnd  affixes  without 
affcfting  the  radix,  varies  the  fignificition  alnioit  at 
pleafure,  while  the  method  of  affixing  the  perfon  to 
the  vcrH  exhibits  the  gender  of  the  objcft  introduced. 
Jn  the  nouns  of  this  language  there  is  no  flexion  ex- 
cept wliat  is  necelTary  to  point  out  the  difference  of  gen- 
der and  number.  Its  cafes  are  dillinguilhed  by  articles, 
which  arc  only  fiugk  letters  at  the  lieginning  of  the 
word:  the  pronouns  are  only  fiugle  letters  affixed;  and 
the  prepofitiona  nrc  of  the  fame  charaftcr  prefixed  to 
words.  Its wordsfoUowoiieanotherinimcafyand  natural 
arrangement,  without  intricacy  or  tr  :nfpoi'ition,  with- 
out lufpending  the  attention  or  involving  the  fenfe  1  y 
intricate  and  artificial  periods.  All  thefe  ftriking  and 
peculiar  excellencies  combined,  phinly  de:nonflrate  the 
beauty,  the  liability,  and  antiquity  of  the  language 
under  coiifideration. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  thought  to  Infinuate 
that  this  tongue  continued  altogetlier  without  changes 
and  imperfctiions.  We  admit  that  many  radical 
words  of  it  were  loft  in  a  couife  of  ages,  and  that 
foreign  ones  were  fubftituted  in  their  place.  The 
long  fojomning  of  the  IfraeJites  in  Egypt,  aad  the  r 
clofe  connection  with  that  people,  cyin  quoad  facra, 
muft  have  introduced  a  multitude  of  Egyptian  vo- 
cables and  phrafes  into  the  vulgar  dialect  at  leaft, 
which  mull  have  gradually  incorporated  with  the  writ- 
ten language,  and  in  procefs  of  time  huve  become  parts 
of  its  cffence.  In  Eirypt,  the  Ifrjelitcs  imbibed  thofe 
principles  of  idolatry  which  nothing  Icls  than  the  final 
extirpation  of  their  polity  could  eradicate.  If  that 
people  were  fo  obllinately  attached  to  the  Egyptian 
idolatiy,  it  is  tvot  very  probable  that  they  would  be 
avtrfe  trom  the  Egyptian  language.  befides,  the 
Scripture  inforrr.sus,  that  there  came  up  out  of  Egypt 
a  mixed  multitude ;  a  circumllance  which  muft  have  in- 
fetled  the  Hebrew  tongue  with  the  dialeA  of  Egypt. 
As  none  of  the  genuine  Hebrew  radicals  exceed  three  , 

litters,  whatever  words  exceed  that  iium  er  in  their 
radical  ftate  may  Ic  jultly  deemed  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion. 

Some  Hebrew  critics  have  thought  that  verbs  con- 
ftitute  the  mdicals  of  the  whole  lan;;uaL^e  ;  but  thif 
opinion  appears  to  us  ill  founded  :  for  though  many 
Hebrew  nouns  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  verbs, 
we  find  at  the  fame  time  numbers  of  the  latter  dedu- 
ced from  the  former.  ,, 

Before  wc  conclude  our  detail  of  the  Hebrew  Hutchint*. 
tongue,  a  few  of  our- readers  may  pofiibly  imagine  n'»n.fin. 
that  we  ought  to  give  fome  account  of  the  Hutchin- 
fonian  fyftcm  ;  a  lyilcm  fo  highly  in  vogue  not  many 
years  ago.  But  as  this  allegorical  fcheme  of  interpre- 
tation is  now  io  a  manner  exploded,  we  fliall  beg  lesve 
to  remit  our  curious  Hebraiit  to  Mr  Holbway's 
Ori^iiialij  a  fmall  book  in  2  vols  8vo,  but  replete  with 
multifarious  erudition,  efpccially  in  the  Hutchinfoniao 
ftjle  and  chaiatlcr. — t'id:t  fit  (cnts  auterem. 
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of  that  patriarch  hy  Hagar,  ptnetrnteJ  iii(n  t!.c  very     Ar.Aic 
crntrc  of  lh<r  peniiifula  ;  incorporated,  anJ  in  proccU  ' -annuagB. 
of  time  liecaiuc  one  people  with  the  Kohtanitcs.  Ano-         ' 

ALiiiic  Ian-     \Ve  r.ovvproreed  togive  fomeaccotint oftheArabian  tlicr  rrjjion  \v»i  pofTcfTfci  by  the  chilJren  of  the  fame 

)uai,ci'i    hnguage,  which  is  evidently  one  of  tlir  fiilcr  dialt  As  lioly  ir.an  by  Chctiirali  hie  fecond  wife.    The  Moabites, 

>■'■"">■»''•  of  the  Hebrew.      Boih,  wc  imagine,  were  originally  Am^ioDites,  tdomitcs,   Amilokitcs,   &;.   who  fettled 

til?  f.:me  ;  the  former  hiuhly  improvc.l  and  cnhr.red  ;  in   the  various  res^ions  of   Aia'iia    PetraiT,    were  ail 

the  litter,  in  appearance,  retaining  its  original  fim-  I  ranchtc  of  Abraham's  family,  and  iil'ed  the  fimc  hn- 

p'icity  an.',  rude  afpcfl,  ipokcn  by  a  p^rople  of  a  genius  gu«ge    with   their  greut   progiv.itor.     The   Scripture 

l)V  r.o  means  inventive.      In   this  incjuiiv,   too,  as  in  indce.l  fpeaks  of  people  who  inhabited  the  country  lalt 

the  former,  we  fhall  fpare  ourfelves  the  trouble  of  de-  merlioncd  prior  to  the  branches  of  Abraham's  family; 

fcciiding  to  the   grammatical  minutis  of  the  ton.juc  ;  bm  tlicfc,   according  to  the  fame  hillory,  were  cxtir- 

:i  method  wliich,  we  are  perfiiadcd,  would  mitiiergra-  pated  by  the  former.      The  concliifiiin   then   is,   if  we 

lify  our  IcLrned  nor  eJity  our  unlearned  readers.     I'o  credit  the  Mof.iic  account,  tliat  all   (he  inhal>it.ints  of 

tlijfe  who  are  inclined  to  acqu're  the   firft  elements  the  three  divilions  of  Arabia  did,  in  the  earlicil  periods, 

of  that  various,  copious,  and  liigl;lv  iir  proved  tonw^ie,  univcrfally  ufe  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
ve   beg   to  rcconurend  Krpemi  Rudiminla  Ling.  /Irnb.         There  was,  we  .-.re  fcnlilde,  4  region  of  Arabia  in- 

Gol'n  Cram.  ^rab.   the  DifTertations  ot  Kiriri,  tranfla-  habited  by  the  Cufliim,  or  defcendants  of  Cu(h.    This 

ttd   by   the  cl.!er  Schuitens  ;  Mr  llithardfon's  Periic  dillrid  was  fituated  on  ihe  confines  of  Babylonia.  Our 

nnd  Aiabic  Gram.   &c.  tranfl  itors    have    conlounded   this    country  with    the 

We  have   pronounced    the    Hebrew  and   Arabian  modern  Ethiopia  ;  and  have  confrquently  afcribc.i  the 

fifler  dialects ;  a  nUtion  which,  as  far  as  we   know,  exploits  of  the  Arabian  Culhim   to   the  lithiopiaiis. 

has  been  fcldom  controverted  :  but  wt  think  there  is  The  Arabian  kings  of  Babylon  were  of  ihofe  Culhini. 

authentic  hiftorical  evidence  that  they  wire  pcfitively  Thefe  were  conquered  and  expelled  Babylonia  by  the 

one  and  the  fame,  at  a  period  when  the  one  as  well  as  Chafidim.     Thcfe  fpnke  the  Clialdem  I'.iilcCt,  as  w  11 

the  other  appeared  in   its  infant   unidorned  fjTi;  licity.  appear  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  that  of  the  Alyfli- 

The  following  detail  will,  we  hope,  fully  authenticate  mans.     Here  the  candid   reader  is  tlelired  to  reflect 

the  truth'of  our  pofition.  that  the  Hebrew  and  ChalJaic  are  cogn  le  dialcfts. 

"  Unto  Eber  (fays  the  Scripture  *)  were  born  two         The   foregoing  proofs,   deduced   from   the  Mofaic" 

fons.     The  name  of  one   was  Peleg,  becaufe  in   liis  hiftory,  will  be  conoborated  by  a  mafs  ot  iutcrnjl  evi- 

days  the  eaith  was  (Hvided  ;  and  his  brother's  name  dence  in  the  fucceeding  p  rts  of  our  inquiry, 
was  Joktan,"  or  rather  Voktan.     This  laft,  fays  tlie         The  Arabic  tongue,  originally  pure  Hebrew,' was  q^^j^^H 
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facted  hiilorian,  "  had  thitt'^en  fons  ;  and  their  ilwel- 
ling  reached  from  MeO.a  (Mocha)  to  Sephar(A),"  a 
mount  of  the  eaft.  According  to  this  account,  the 
def  end.ints  of  Yoktan  po.TefTed  all  the  maritime  coaft 
of  Arabia  from  Media  (Mocha)  to  mount  Sephar  to- 


in  procefs  of  time  greatly  transformed  and  altered  from  deviated 
its  Ample  uafophifticsttd  Hate.      The  Arabians  were  f.um  t.'ut 
divided   into   many   different   tribes;    a   circumflance'""!''""/' 
which    naturally    produced     many    diffirrent    dialects. 
Thefe,  however,  were  not  of  torci.;n  growth.      No  fo- 


^  flcn.  u. 
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wards  the  eaft  of  that  peninfula.  Mofef,  defcriblng  reign  enimy  ever  conquered  thole  indepcn  lent  hords. 
the  rivers  of  paradifv.-,  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  blanches  The  Perfi.ns,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  fnnietimes  r.t- 
of  that  river  f  "  enco.-npalfed  the  whole  land  of  Ha-     tempted  to  invade  their  territories;  but  the  roiighnL-fs 


vilah,  where  there  was  great  ftote  of  gold."  Havihh 
was  the  twelfth  fon  of  Yoktan,  whom  the  Arabians 
call  Kobtan  ;  and  conftquently  h  s  territory  was  fitua- 
tcd  towarils  the  eafteru  limit  of  the  polfenions  of  the 
pofterity  of  the  youiigell  fon  of  Eber.  Yoktan  or 
Kobtsu  was  too  young  to  be  concerned  in  the  building 


of  the  ground,  the  fcarcity  of  forage,  the  penury  of 
water,  tnd  their  natural  bravery,  always  proieiScd 
thera.  They  were  indeed  once  invaded  by  the  Ahyf- 
finians  or  Ethiopians  with  lome  Ihow  ol  fuccefs;  but 
thefe  invader,  were  in  a  fliort  time  expelled  the  coun- 
try.      Their  Lnguage,    of  confcquence,    was    never 


of  the  tower;  and  conftquently  retained  the  language  adulterated  with  foreign  words  or  exotic  phrafes  an  1 

of  his  family,  which   was  undoubtedly  the   Hcbre*.  idioms.     Whatever  augmentations  or  improviments  it 

His  defcendants  mull   have  carried  the  fanie  language  received  were  derived  troni  the  genius  and  induilry  of 

into  their  refpedtive  fettlenients,  where  it  mull  have  the  natives,  and  not   from  iidventitiouj   or  imported 

been    tranfaiitted    to    fucccedlng    genentions.       The  acquifiiJons.      From   this  circumftance  we  tray  julHy 


originrd  language  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Arabians  who 
inhabit  a  vail  urA  of  country  along  the  fouthern  (hore, 
accarding  to  this  dcduClion,  was  that  of  tlieir  father 
Kobtan,  that  is  the  Hebre\y.  Indeed,  the  moll 
Ie;irned  Arabians  of  modern  times  unanimoudy  ac- 
knowledge ihio  patriarch  as  the  founder  of  their  lan- 
gu  !i;eas  well  as  of  their  nation. 

Tlie  other  diliricls  oi  Arabia  were  peopled  by  the 


ofTipring  of  Abraham.    The  Illim.iclites,  the  polUrity     a  part  of  Arabia. 


infer,  that  the  Arabian  tongue  was  a  long  time  (la- 
tlonary,  and  of  courfe  ditltied  in  no  corilidtraMe  de- 
gree from  its  Hel;rew  archetype.  The  Urirned  Schitl- 
tens,  in  bib  Commentary  on  Job,  hath  fliown,  to  the 
conviftion  of  every  candid  inquirsr,  th  it  it  is  impof- 
hble  to  underftand  that  fnblime  compolition  without 
having  recourfe  to  the  Arabic  idioms.  That  patri- 
arch was  a  Chuzite.     His  country  might  be  reckoned 


His  three  friends  were  adually 
Arabians, 


(a)  Sephar,  in  the  Septuaginl  ^''"f"',  and  in  fome  editions  i-7"f»: 


hence  probably  Sip!<f.    Orig.  in  Job. 


S^<n.  II.  PHIL 

Arahc     Arab'an<>,  beJnjj  tbe  defceii'Iants  of  Idimael  anJ  Efau. 

I^aiiguage.  pjjj   country   horiiereJ   upon   that  of   the   predatory 

""""*'"""  ChaWcans,  who   were  an  Arabian  banilitti.      When 

v/e  confidtr  all  thefe  c-lrctimtlaiices  in  cumulo,  we  are 
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tion,    and  refine  their  language,  tht  dialef^  of  the     Aral  ic 
.Korellh  becar-e  the  purdl,  the^rkheft,  and  the  moft  ^_^"^"''>^'r 
polite.  >  fall  the  Arabian  idioms.     It  wis  ftudicd  with 
a  kind  of  prediletlion;  an!  about  the  be;;innin^  of  the 


ftrongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  look  of  Job  was     fevtnth  century  it  was  tlie  general  languat'e  of  Ar:l)i.i, 
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artuaily  written  in  Aralic,  aa  the  lan^uaje  Hood  at 
that  perrod  ;  which,  according-  to  the  molt  pro'iaLIe 
cpin'on,  could  not  have  been  later  than  the  age  of 
Mofcs.  The  learned  are  generally  agreed  that  this 
whole  book,  the  three  firtl  chapters  excepted,  is  a 
poetical  compofitiop,  rrpltte  with  the  rroft  brilliant 
and  moil  n:;a;.;nilicer.t  imaiiery,  the  boldtit,  the  jufteft, 
and  mod  r;orgeoU3  tropt!  an^  allufions,  and  a  grandeur 
of  fentiment  wholcly  divine.  Whoever  h.'S  read  the 
poetical  cctnpofitiona  of  the  modern  Arabian?,  on  di- 
vide fubjefls,  with  any  degree  of  talle,  will,  we  fl  .tter 
ourfelves,  difcover  a  ihiking  firailarily  both  of  diclion 
rnd  fentireent.  Ee  this  as  it  may,  wc  think  there  ij 
no  reafon  to  conclu  le  that  the  Arabic  dialett  deviated 
much  fro.ii  the  Hebrew  llandard  prior  to  the  Chtif- 
tian  era. 

Of  thofe  different  dialefts  which  prevailed  among 
the  various  tribes  among-  which  ttie  pcninfula  of  Ara- 
bia was  divided,  the  ;iiinci;'al  were-  the  Hemyaret  and 
the  Koreifti.  Though  fon^e  of  thefe  were  tributary 
to  the  TobbfS,  or  Hemyr.ret  fovereion  of  An.bia 
Felix,  yet  they  took  no  great  piins  to  cultivate  the 
language  of  that  province,  and  of  conrfe  thefe  people 
did  not  thorcughly  un-'erftand  it.  As  (or  the  inde- 
pendent tribe?,  they  had  no  temptation  to  cultivate 
any  other  lanijfage  than  their  own. 

The  Korcith  tribe  was  the  nobleft   and  the  moil 
learned  of  all  the  -we.lcrn  Arabs  ;  and  the  kaaba,  or 
fquare  temple  of  Mecca,   was  befoie   the   era  of  Mo- 
hammed folely  uncer  their  protefb'on.     This  temple 
drew  annually  a  great  concourfe  of  jilgiims  from  every 
Aral  ian   tribe,  and   indeed  from   every  other  country 
where  the  Sabian  religion  prevailed.      The  language 
of   the   Koreifh  was  ftudied  with    emulation  by   the 
neighbouring  tribes.      Numbers  of  the  pilgrims  were 
peo./)e  of  the  firll  rank,  and  poflefTed  all   tie  ftience 
peculiar  to  their  country  or  their  age.      Great  fairs  were 
held  during  their  refidence  at  Mecca,  and  a  variety  of 
gay  aniuferoents  filled  up  the  intervals  rf  their  religious 
duties.      In  thefe  entertainments  literary  compofitions 
bore  the  higheft  and  mod  dillinguilhed  rack  ;  every 
man   of   genius  conildering   not   his   own    reputation 
alone,  but  even  that  of  his  nation  01  his  tribe,  as  in- 
terefted   in   his   fuccefs.      Poetry   and   rhetoric   were 
chiefly  efteemed  and  admiied  ;   the  firft  bciog  looked 
upon  as  highly  ornamentrl,  and  the  other  as  a  ncceflary 
accomplifhrnent  in  the  education  of  every  leading  man. 
An  alTembly  at  a  place  called  OcaJh,  had  been  in  confe- 
quence  eftablilhed  about  the  end  of  the  fixth  century, 
where  all    were  admitted    to    a    rivalfliip   of   genius. 
The  Ui.->'ci3  The   ir.crits  of  their  refpe(51ive  productions  were  im- 
cf  the  Ko-  partially  determined  by  the  afTtmbly  at  large  ;  and  the 
moil  approved  of   their  poems,    written  on   filk,    in 
charatleisof  gold,  were  with  much  fclemnity  lufpend- 
ed  in  the  terrple  as  the  liightlt  mark  of  honour  which 
could  be  conferred  on  literary  merit.     Thefe  poems 
vere  called  the  Moal/abat,  "  fufpeiidcd,"  or Modhabebal, 
"  golden."     Seven  of  thefe  are  ftill  preferved  in  many 
European  libraries. 

From  xhii  uncommoo  attention  to  promote  emula- 
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the  other  di^lecls  bein;^  either  incorporated  with  it, 
or  Hiding  graduab'y  into  difufe.  By  this  lingular 
idiomatic  unicn  the  Arabic  has- acqiiircJ  a  prodigioust 
fecundity  ;  whiltl  the  luxuriance  of  fynonymes,  ani 
the  equivocal  or  oppofite  fenfes  of  the  fame  or  fimilar 
words,  hath  furiiiibed  their  \vriter8  with  a  wonderful 
powei  of  indulging,  in  the  fulleft  rant*e,  their  favourite 
pafGon  for  a;  tithefis  ard  quaint  alluuon.  One  inftance 
of  this  we  have  in  the  word  ve/i ;  which  fignifies  a 
prince,  a  friend,  and  alfo  a  JIave.  This  fame  word, 
with  the  change  of  one  letter  only,  becomes  va/i ; 
which,  without  equivocation,  imports  Ttfovereign.  Ex- 
arriples  of  this  kind  occur  111  almoft  every  page  of  every 
Arabic  didicnary. 

But  all  thofe  advantages  of  this  incomparable  Ian-Th!s  lupe- 
puage  are  merely  modern,  and  do  not  reach  higher ""'^"y ""''' 
than  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century.  Prior  to'"'^'"* 
that  era,  as  we  have  obferved  above,  a  variety  of  dia- 
lects obtained  ;  an  i  as  the  Arabs  were  by  their  Ctua- 
tion  in  a  manner  feq'icftered  trom  z\\  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. It  may  not  perhaps  be  fupeifluous  to  inquire 
briefly  into  th<  caufe  and  origin  of  this  inllantaneous 
and  univerfal  change. 

For  a  courfe  of  more  than  20  centuries  the  -'\ra- 
bians  had  been  ihut  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  own  peniiifula,  and  in  a  great  meafure  feclude.l 
from  the  rell  of  the  world.  Their  commerce  with 
India  was  puiely  mercar:tile,  and  little  calculated  to 
excite  or  promote  intelleclud  improvements.  They 
traded  with  the  Egyptians  from  time  immemorial  ;  but 
lince  the  invafion  and  ufurpation  of  the  pallor  kings, 
every  fhephcrd,  that  is,  every  Aral  ian,  was  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Egyptians.  From  that  quarter,  there- 
fore, they  could  not  derive  much  intelledual  improve- 
ment. Befidep,  when  an  extenfive  territory  is  par- 
celled out  among  a  number  of  petty  fepts  or  clans, 
the  feuds  and  contells -which  originate  from  interfering 
intereft.^  .nnd  territorial  difputes,  leave  but  little  time, 
and  lefs  inclination,  for  the  culture  of  the  mind.  In 
thefe  circumllcnces,  the  military  art  alone  will  be  cul- 
tivated, and  the  profcDion  of  arms  alone  will  bj  deem- 
ed honourable.  Of  confequence,  we  find  that,  in  the 
general  opinion,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  the  profcfiion 
of  arms,  were  the  only  fciences  cidtivatcd  by  the 
people  in  queilion.  As  for  the  fcience  of  arms,  we 
are  convinced  that  it  was  both  ftudicd  and  pradlifed  at 
a  very  early  period  ;  but  as  to  the  two  former,  we 
imagine  they  «ere  very  late  acquifitions,  and  fprung 
from  fome  circurallancc  external  and  adventitious. 

The  tribe  of  the  Koreifh  were  much  engaged  in 
commerce.  They  exported  frankinrtnfe,  myrrh,  caf- 
fia,  galbanum,  and  other  drugs  and  fpices,  to  Daniaf- 
cus,  Tripoli,  Palmyra,  and  other  commercial  cities  of 
Syria  and  its  neighbourhood.  Upon  thefe  occafions 
the  Arabian  traders  mud  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  language,  and  perhaps  with  the  more  amu- 
fing  and  aifetting  parts  of  the  Grecian  literature.  They 
might  hear  of  the  high  renown  of  Homer  and  De- 
molll\cnes;  and  it  is  not  impofliLle  that  fome  of  them 
might  be  able  to  read  their  compofiticas.      Every 
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body  knowi  witli  wl  at  unremlttinc;  anlour  the  learned 
Arabs,  uncier  tfu*  Cfft  khalifh,  pcruftrl  and  trandatcJ 
the  'jhilof'phiiid  works  of  the  Grecian  fa^ff»  The 
very  fame  fpirit  ruii^ht  animate  their  predereffori, 
thoiifrh  they  wanted  learning,  and  perhaps  tinblic  en- 
courJi(iTncnt,  to  sroufe  their  exertions.  From  this 
quarter,  we  think,  tlie  Ar'hbi  may  h-.i'e  learned  to  ^ad- 
Biire,  and  then  to  imitate,  the  Grecian  worthies. 

The  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  were  the  prof-fled  pstronj 
of  commerce  as  wi.ll  as  of  learning.  Un  ler  thcfe 
princes  all  nations  were  invited  to  trade  with  that 
happy  country.  The  Aral.i,  now  no  longer  fettered 
by  E?»plian  jenloufy,  carried  their  precious  commo- 
dities to  Alexandria;  where  the  Grecian  liter.iture, 
thoui»h  no  longer  in  its  meridian  fplendor,  fhone  how- 
ever with  a  clear  uiifuied  luftrr.  The  court  of  the 
firft  Ptolemiei  was  the  ritreat  of  all  the  moft  celebra- 
ted geriufes  of  Greece  and  of  the  age;  in  a  word, 
Alexandria  was  tlie  nntivc  land  of  le:\rning  and  inge- 
nuity. .Here  the  ingenious  Arab  muit  have  heard 
the  pnifes  of  learning  inceflantly  procLiimed  ;  mull 
have  been  often  prefent  at  the  ptiblic  exhibitionn  of 
the  poets  and  orators ;  and  even  though  he  did  not 
vinderrtand  them  exactly,  might  be  charmed  with  the 
melody  of  the  diction,  and  ftruck  with  furprife  at  their 
•ffcfts  on  the  auiience.  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  re- 
flett,  that  the  Arabian  traders  were  the  firft  men  of 
the  nation,  loth  with  refpcft  to  birth,  learning,  and 
fortune.  Thefe  wife  men,  to  ufe  the  Unguugc  of 
Scripture,  infpired  with  the  natural  curioCty  of  their 
race,  might  hear  of  the  celebrated  Olympic  gamen, 
the  public  recitations  before  that  affembly,  and  the 
glorious  prize  beftowed  upon  the  conqueror*.  Such 
information  might  animate  them  to  inftitute  fome- 
thing  parallel  at  Mecca,  with  a  view  to  improve 
their  langunge,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  derive  honour 
and  emolument  to  thtmfclves.  The  Koreilhiin  might 
promife  themfelvcs  the  like  advanta  jes  from  the  ella- 
blilhment  of  the  fair  and  alTcmbly  at  Ocadh,  as  the  na- 
tives of  Elis  drew  from  the  inflitution  of  the  Olympic 
games.  For  thefe  reafons,  we  conjedture,  the  literary 
competitions  at  the  pluce  juH  mentioned  were  inftitu. 
tuled  at  fo  late  a  period,  though  the  nation  had  exill- 
«d  more  than  jooo  years  before  the  eftablilhment  of 
this  anniverfary.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclified  to 
believe,  that  the  Arabs,  notwithllanding  all  the  fine 
things  recorded  of  them  by  their  own  poetical  hitto- 
rians,  and  believed  perhaps  too  cafdyby  thofe  of  other 
coantrits,  were  in  the  days  of  ignorance  like  the  ear- 
lieft  Romans,  lalrcmes  et  fcmibariari.  For  our  part, 
we  think  it  by  no  means  probable,  that  a  people  of 
that  charader  ftiould,  after  fo  long  a  courfe  of  years, 
have  Humbled  upon  fo  laudable  and  fo  beneficial  an  in- 
Aitution,  without  tiking  the  hint  from  fome  foreign 
one  of  a  fimll-.r  compK-xinn.  This  -e  acknowledge  is 
only  a  conje<flure,  and  as  fuch  it  is  fubrnitted  to  the 
judi?ment  of  the  reader. 

There  were,  as  his  been  obferved  above,  two  prin- 
oipil  dialeflfi  of  the  original  ."Arabic  :  The  Hamyaritc 
fpoken  hy  the  genuine  Arabs,  and  the  Korcilhite  or 
pure  Arabic,  which  at  laft  be  ame  the  general  language 
of  that  people.  The  former  of  thefe  inclmed  towards 
the  Syiiac  or  Chaldean;  thebtter  being,  according  to 
them,  the  language  of  llhmacl,  was  deeply  tindlured 
vritb  the  H  threw  idicm.     The  oriental  .writers,  tell  us 
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that  Terah,  the  grandfather  of  Hamyar,  tras  the  firft     Anliic 
wliofe  lan,{iiaje  deviated  from  the  Syriac   to  the  Ara-  *-^">«">;^ 
bic      Hence,   hj  they,  t'le   Himynritic  dialed   mull  * 

have  approached  nearer  to  the  purity  of  the  Syriac, 
and  of  confequence  mud  have  been  more  remote  from 
the  true  genius  of  the  Arabic  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  tribes.  The  fad  feems  to  (land  thus:  The  Ham- 
yarites  were  neighbours  to  the  ChalJeans  and  Sy- 
rians, and  confequently  were  connefted  with  thofe 
people  by  commerce,  w.jts,  alliance,?,  &c.  Thiscitcum- 
llanc?  introduced  into  their  Ian  ^lupc  many  phrafca  and 
idioms  from  both  thefe  nations.  That  Terah  was  con- 
cerned in  adulterating  the  dialeft  of  the  Hamvarites,  is  a 
mere  oriental  legend,  fabricated  by  the  Arjbs  after  tliey 
began  to  perufe  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  Koreilh 
being  fituated  in  the  centre  of  Arabia,  were  Icfs  ex- 
pofed  to  intercourfe  with  foreigners,  ond  therefore  pre- 
icrved  their  language  more  pure  and  untainted.  , 

The  learned  well  know,  that  the  K^ran  was  written  Tii^K^rau 
in  the   di.deft  of  the   Koreilli  ;  a  cir..umflancc   whi«h  written  m 
communicated   additional   fplendor   to   that  branch  of''"  Knreilll 
the  Arabian  tongue.     It  has  been   proved,   that   the" 
language  of  the   original  inhabitaiit.'j   of  Arabia    was 
genuine  Hebrew;  but  upon  this  fuppofition  a  qiieftion 
will  arife,  namely,  whether  the  Arabians  .nftuaily  pre- 
ferved   their  original  tongue  pure  anrl   unfophi'-licatej 
during  a  fpace  of  3000  year?.,  whi-h  elapfed  between 
the  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Mohammed  ?  or,  whether, 
durin.;  that  period,  according  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
human  tfFairs,  it  underwent  many  changes  and  devia- 
tions from  the  original  ftandard  ?  ^ 

The  admirers  of  that  lanLiiiage  ftrenuoufly  maintain 
the  former  pcfilion  ;  others,  who  are  more  moderate 
in  their  att-<tchraent,  are  difpofed  to  admit  the  Ltter. 
Chardin  obferres  of  the  oriental  langua.;e.>  in  general, 
that  they  do  not  vary  and  fluiStiate  with  time  like  the 
European  tongues  '.  "  Ce  qu'il  y  a  df  plus  almirahle,  »  J'oyngt, 
dit  il,  et  I'e  plus  remarqua'de,  dans  ce<  1  ngues,  c'eft,  v  1.  3. 
qii'dles  ne  cliangent  point,  et  n'ont  point  change  duP-43' 
tout,  foit  a  I'cgard  de  termes,  foit  a  I'cgard  du  tour: 
lien  n'y  eft,  ni  nouveau  ni  vieux,  nuUe  bonne  fa- 
gon  de  parler,  n'a  ceffe  /i^etre  en  credit.  L' Alcoran,  par 
exemple.  eft  aujourdhui,  comme  il  >  a  miile  annces,  le 
itiodele  de  plus  pure,  plus  couite,  et  plus  e'nquente  dic- 
tion." It  is  not  to  our  piirpnfe  to  tranf  pbe  the  re-, 
mainiug  pait  of  the  author's  refleClion  upon  this  fub- 
jctl  :  From  the  above  it  plainly  appears  that  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  Arabian  tongue  hasfuffered  no  change 
fince  the  publication  of  the  Koran  ;  and  at  the  f:ime 
time  inCnuates,  that  it  had  continued  inv.nriablc  in  its 
original  purity  through  all  ages,  from  the  days  of 
Kcbtan  to  the  appearance  of  that  book.  Whether 
both  or  either  of  thcfe  fentiments  il  properly  authen- 
ticated will  appear  in  the  fequel. 

The  learned  l)r  Robertfon,  profefl^ir  of  oriental  Ian-  vttam  a. 
giragesinthe  imiverfiiy  of  Edinburgh,  informs  un,  that  diiiite.l  by 
t!.e  AraSians,  in  order  to  prcferve   the  purity  of  their  the  A>ab» 
language,  llriftly  prohibited  their  merchants,  who  were'"  pr'^f'."* 
obliged  to  go  abroad  for  the  f-ke  of  commerce,   all^f'|{J,jriaD, 
commerce  with  ftiknge  wimen.     We  know  not  where  j:u.-»ge. 
this  injimctioa  Is  rcotded,  Sut  certainly  it  was  a   moft 
terriidc  interdlft  to  an  amorous  fon  of  the  defart.      If 
fuch  a  prohibition  a'lually   exilled,  we   fufped  it  ori- 
ginated from  fome  other  fource  than  the  fe?.r  of  cor- 
rupting their  laoguaj^e.     Be  that  a«  it  may,  the  Doc- 
8  tor. 
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Arabic     tor,  n  well  at  tht  gi'Mt  fJchulteng,  is  clearly  of  opi- 
,.»iipuace.  nion,  tliat  the  lanpuage  inqueftion,  though  divided  in- 
'  to  a  great   niim^cr  of  ftreamg  and  canaU,  ftill  flowred 

pure  and  limpid  in  its  courfe. 

Our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of 
the  orientals  are  already   apprized  of  the  fleady  at- 
tachment of  thofe  peo'>le  to  ancient  cuflomg  and  infti- 
tutions.     We  readily  allow,  that  in  the  article  of  Lan- 
guage this   fame  predileAion  \b  abundantly  obvitnis  ; 
,        but  every  oriental  fcholar  muft  confefs.  that  the  ftyle 
"he  ftvle    ^^  '^^  Koran  is  at  this  d;iy  in  a  manner  obfoktc,  ani 
f  the  Ko-  become  almolt  a   dead   languaee.     This  faft,  we  be- 
an new      lieve,  will  not  l;e  queftioned.      It  the  Aral.ian  lias  de- 
viated fo  very  coiifiderably  from  the   ftaiidari  of  the 
Koran  in    Utile   more  than  i  ooo  year<;,  and  that  too 
after  an  ?rchetype  is  afcertained ;  by  a  parity  of  re-fon 
we  may  infer,  that  much  greater  deviatiotie  muft  have 
afFcfted  the  lanfjnaire  in  itc  fpaoe  of  ^^coo  yeais. 

It  is  univcrfally  allowed  ty  fuch  as  maintain  the  un- 
fullicd  purity  of  the  Arabian  tongue,  that  it  was  oii- 
ginally  the  fame  will)  the  He!  rew,  or  with  the  anrunt 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic.  Let  any  one  now  compare  the 
word',  idioms,  and  phrafeolopfy  of  the  Koran  with  the 
remains  c!  theft  three  langu,.w"ts,  and  we  think  we  may 
venture  to  afRim  tl.at  the  difference  will  be  palpable. 
This  circumttance,  one  would  think,  indic:\te^  in  the 
ftronpeft  terms  a  remarkaVIe  alteration. 

The  Ata'  s  themfcives  are  agreed,  that,  rotwithiland- 
ing  the  amating  fecundity  of  their  lanj^'Uagc,  vaft  num- 
bers of  itf  ladical  terms  have  been  iirecoverably  loll. 
But  this  lofs  could  not  be  fnpplitd  without  either  fa- 
bricating new  words  or  borrowing  them  from  foreign 
languagch.  To  the  Utter  method  we  have  feen  their 
avevfion  ;  and  muft  therefore  conclude  that  they  adopt- 
ed the  fonner. 

TheChaldears,  Syrians,  nnd  Phoenicians,  had  made 
innovations  on  their  langifage  at  a  "ery  e.irly  period, 
even  before  conqnefts  were  undertaken  :  We  fee  no 
roafon  to  fiippofe  that  the  Arabs  did  not  innovate  as 
well  Es  their  neartfl  neighbour  :  the  Hamyarites  did 
aftually  innovate. 

There  are,  we  think,  very  ftr«ng  renfons  to  believe, 
that  Job  was  cm  Aiabian,  and  fiourithed  prior  to  Mo- 
fps,  perhaps  as  early  as  Jacob.  The  I'yle,  the  genius, 
the  figurative  tone  of  the  compofitir.n  ;  the  amazing 
fublinu'ty  of  the  fentiments,  the  allulions,  the  pathos, 
the  boldncf'!,  the  variety,  and  irregularity  ;  tlie  poeti- 
cal enihtifiafm  which  ptrvaile  the  whole  poem,  ftrong- 
ly  breath  the  Araniyn  fpirit :  indeed  the  very  diftion 
is.  peculiar  to  that  fingle  book,  and  differs  widely  from 
that  of  the  Pfalms  and  tvel-y  poetical  part  of  tht  facred 
canon.  If  we  romp-irr  this  book  with  Mohammed's 
Koron,  wc  fhill  fcarce  find  any  refemblancc  of  words 
hraleolo-   ^^  phtafeology  ;  but  a  wonderful  fimilarity  of  figures, 
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enthufiafm,  nnd  elevation  of  fentiments. 

We  are  then  ltd  to  conclude,  that  the  Arabic  did 
affually  lofe  and  gain  a  multitude  of  vocables  between 
the  era  of  its  firft  eflabliflimcnt  amontr  the  dtfcen- 
dants  of  Joktan  and  Ifnmael  and  the  birth  of  the  iit>- 
poftor. 

The  art  of  writing  was  introduced  among  the  Arabs 
at  a  very  late  period  :  Without  the  afTil^ancc  of  this 
art,  one  would  think  it  altogether  imp'  fGble  to  pie- 
fcTve  any  langnrge  in  its  primaeval  purity  and  fimpli- 
city.     Our  curious  readers  may  here  txpiu^  fonic  ac- 
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count  of  the  Arabic  charafters :   the  rdlowiag  detail     Arabic 
is  the  mod  probable  one  we  have  been  able  to.  coUcA^'"^"'^^;, 
on  that  fubjeft.  — v— ^ 

It  is  generally  agreed*,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  *  Ptcccki's 
known  among  the  Hamyaritea  or  Homeiites  at  a  very  •'^''•'"''• 
early  period.     Thefe  people  were  fovereigns  of  Arabia  ''!^-  ^'''^• 
during  a  courfe  of  many  ages.     Their  charaSter  was  a-,  ,^f\r;. 
fomewhat  perplexed   and  confufed.     It  was  called  <7/ting;  ^morg 
Mofnad,   from   the   mutual  ccnneftion  of  tht  lettcts.'-*  Hiin- 
The  alphabet  of  thefe   people   rcfembled  that  of  the '^''"** 
Hebrews  both  in  the  number  and  order  of  the  letters, 
and  is  called  al^ad  heviz  f,  from  the  firft  ten  letters  off  id.  lilj. 
the    Hebrew    alphabet,    artificially    thrown    together. 
"  And  this  word  (fiys  the  learned  Chardin};)  a,  b,g^  Vol  iii. 
d,  is  fotre.ed  of  the  four  letters  which  were  heretofore'^' '•'•3' 
the  firft  in  the  Arabian  language,   as  iht-y  are   ftill  ia 
that  of  the  Hebrews."     The  fame  traveller  is  pofitive 
that  thefe  wire  the  ancient  character^  of  the  Arabs  ; 
that  they  differed  from  Cuphite  letters,  which  were  af- 
terwards introduced  ;  and   that   they    were  furnifhed 
with  vowel  points.     Thefe,  we  imaijine,  were  the  firft 
rude  flcetches  of  the  Chaldean  «{iarad'r,  which  pro- 
bably the  Hamyarites  retained  in   their  priftne  unpo- 
liflicd   form,  after  t!,ty  had  fieen  polilhed  and  reduced 
to  a  more  elegant  fize  by  the  original  inventors. 

Monuments  bearing  infcriptions  in  thefe  chara(f^cr« 
are,  they  tell  us,  ftiil  to  be  feen  in  fome  places  of  Ara- 
I'ia.  Some  were  engraved  on  rocks  ;  and  to  thefe  we 
think  it  probable  that  the  patiiarch  Job  alludes  ia 
thofe  pafTages  where  he  feems  to  intimate  an  inclina- 
tion to  have  hit  fufferings  recorded  -n  a  book  and 
graven  in  the  rock  for  ever.  All  the  Arabians  agree, 
that  the  dialeft  of  the  Hamyaritcs  inclijiei!  towirds  the 
Syriac  or  Ch.iMean.  This  we  have  imputed  to  the  coa* 
nedtion  of  that  people  with  the  Chaldean';,  who  lived  in 
their  ntigh!>ourhood.  if  tht  Haniy  aritic  di.ik-ft  w  is  iu- 
fi-fted  with  the  Syriac  or  Chaldaic,  there  can  be  nodcubt 
that  they  derived  their  letters  from  the  fame  quarter. 

We  conclude   then,  that  tht  Hamyantis  knew  the  ip  Chaldaie 
art  of  writing  from  the  earlicft  antiquity,  and  that  the  char..iSer». 
letters  they  imp'oyed  were  the  rude  Chaldaic  in  thetr 
unimproved  Rate  \\.     Some  of  the  Arabians  do  indeed  ||  Pococh 
hold,   du'.t  llhmiel  wis  the  firft  aut'.or  of  Icttrsj  hut  Orj«.  Jr 
that  his  characters  were  rude  and  indiftintl,  without '-■"l^- •^'•''' 
any  interval  between  letters  or  word?,  and  that  thefe 
were  adopted  bw  Kcdiir  and  his  other  children  :  but 
this  tradition  hath  met  with  little  credit. 

With  rcfptCt  to  the  highly  polilTied  Koreifliites,   it 
is  agreed  on   all  hands,  that  thty  were   unacquaintid 
with  the  ufe  of  letters  till  a  teiv  yeais  before  the  birth  of 
Mnb-mncd.     Two  difiiculties  lure  piifent  themfelves. 
llie  tlrtl  is,  how  the  Korcifhite  dialect,   wilhcut  tl*e        51 
art  of  writing,  happened  to  excel  all  the  other  dialcdsA"  rf  wri- 
of  the  Arabic  tongue,  afTifted  by  that  art,  apparently  [j^"'',?^^^*"* 
fo  neceffarv  for  prefervln.;  a  langn»ge   in   its  original ,^.,55^ 
purity.     The   fecond   n  ftill,   we  thirk,   rather  ereat- 
er,  namely,   how  the  Kureifh  learned   tint  moll  ufe'ul 
art  at  fo  late  R  period  as  the  lixth  century.      It  is  a 
well  known  fad,  that  ever   after  the  Babylonifh  cap. 
tivity  Arabia   fwarmed  with  Jewifti  village  1,   in  which 
the  art  of  wilting  was  generally  known  ;  and  almoll 
at    the  begioiiing  of  the  Chriltlan  era,   inultitiidcs  of 
Chilftians  retired    to  the   fame   country,    in  or;'.er  to 
avoid  the  perfccutions  which  they  fuffcicd  in  the  Ro- 
tnao  empire,     in  thefe  circumlUaces,  we  think  it  ri- 
3  S  ther 
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ther  ftninpe,  that  tie  Korei/hitfn,  highly  polifhed  and 
acute  a»  they  were,  never  thought  of  laying  hold  on 
tl;e  opportunity  of  learning  an  art  fo  very  ufeful.  Thefe 
two  problemi  we  leave  to  be  folved  by  our  more  learn- 
ed readers. 

But  however  they  fe  folved,  it  ia  univerfally  ac- 
knowledp;cd,  that  the  Koreifh  were  ignorant  of  letters 
till  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of  their  prophet. 
Ebn  Chalican(B),  one  of  their  mod  celebrated  hiflo- 
rians,  informi"  ue,  that  Moramer  the  fon  of  Morra, 
an  Anliarian,  a  native  of  Anbatis,  a  city  cf  Irak  (c), 
firft  invented  alpha!  etical  charafters,  and  taught 
his  countrymen  to  ufe  them,  from  whom  this  noble 
invention  was  derived  to  the  Kort!fhite».  Thefc 
letters,  though  neither  beautiful  nor  convenient,  were 
lon>r  ufcd  1  y  the  Arabs.  They  were  denominated 
Cuphite,  from  Cuplia  a  city  of  Irak.  In  this  character 
the  original  copy  of  the  Koran  was  written.  Thefe 
we  think  were  the  original  rlumfy  charaftera  which 
were  retained  by  the  vulgar  after  the  beautiful  fquare 
Chaldalc  letters  were  invented  ;  and  probably  ufed  by 
pricfts,  philofopherd,  and  the  learned  in  gener;il.  'I'hefe 
letters  are  often  at  this  day  ufed  by  the  Arabs  for  the 
titles  of  I  ooks  and  public  infcriptions. 

Abauli  the  fon  of  Mocla  *,  about  300  years  after 
the  depth  of  Moliarr.med,  found  out  a  more  elegant  and 
mere  expeditious  charafter.  This  invention  of  Abau- 
li was  afterwards  carried  to  perfeflion  by  Ebn  Bowla, 
who  died  in  the  year  of  the  hcgira  413,  when  Kader 
was  caliph  of  Bagdad.  This  charafter,  with  little  va- 
riation, obtnins  at  this  day.  As  we  think  this  article 
of  fome  importance,  we  (hall,  for  the  fake  of  our  un- 
learned readers,  tranfcribe  an  excellent  account  of  this 
whole  matter  from  the  very  learned  Schultens. 

"  The  Ciiphic  charafters,  fays  he,  which  had  been 
brought  from  thcregiiin  of  theChaldeans  to  the  province 
of  Hejaz,  and  to  Mecca  its  capital,  in  the  age  of  Mo- 
hammed, was  employed  by  the  Koreifhites,  and  in  it 
the  koran  was  fiift  written.  But  as  this  charafter  was 
rude  and  clumfy,  in  conftquence  of  its  fize,  and  ill 
calculated  for  expedition,  Abauli  Ebn  Mocla  devifed 
a  more  elegant  and  expeditious  one.  This  perfon  was 
vifir  to  Arradius  the  41ft  cabph,  who  began  to  rtign 
in  tlie  year  of  the  hegira  322.  Accordingly,  in  the 
loth  century,  under  this  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  the 
form  of  the  Arabian  alphabet  underwent  a  change  ;  and 
the  former  clumfy  embairalTed  charadter  was  made  to 
give  way  to  the  polillied,  eafy,  and  expeditious  type. 
Regarding  this  expedition  alone,  the  author  of  the 
invention  left  very  few  vowel  charafters  ;  and  as  the 
Hebrew  manner  of  writing  admits  five  long  ones  and 
five  fhort  in  diffcient  (hapes,  he  taught  how  to  ex- 
prefs  all  the  vo«-els,  both  long  and  (hoit,  fuitably  to 
the  genius  of  the  language,  by  three,  or  rather  by 
two,  fmall  points,  without  any  danger  of  a  nilllake: 
an  abbreviation  truly  deferving  applaufe  and  admira- 
tion ;  for  by  placing  a  very  fmall  line  above  ^J^  he  ex- 
pieflcd  a  ani  e  ;  and  by  placing  the  fame  below  V^ 
he   meant   to  iBtimate  i  only.       To  the  other  fhort 
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ones,  0  and  u,  he  idigned  a  fmall  tvfw  above.    Tn  or-     Arabic 
der  to  rtptefent  the  long  ones,  he  called  in  the  matrei  I'^nr"*?*- 
lt8iomt,l\\e  <' quiefcent  letters  K.I.';"  fo  that/Wa  with         • 
eA/"  intimated  a  and  0  long,  i.  e.  kamttz  and  cholem  ;  jod 
placed  iher  kcfram  became  tziri  and  ch'ir(k  long.    /Faw 
annexed  to  damma  miie/churfi." 

In  this  paffage,  this  great  orientalid  acknowledges 
that  the  vifir  above  mentioned,  who  carried  the  Ara- 
bian alphabet  to  the  pinnacle  of  perfeftion,  invented 
and  annexed  the  vowel  points  for  the  fake  of  eafe  and 
expedition  in  writing  ;  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
prior  to  the  tenth  century  the  Arabians  had  no  vowel 
points  ;  and  confequently  either  read  without  vowel), 
or  contented  themfelves  with  the  malret  ledionis  above* 
mentioned. 

The  defign  of  the  author  of  the  invention  in  fabri- 
eating  thefc  points,  was  confeflediy  eafe  and  expedi- 
tion in  writing  ;  a  circumftance  which  furnifhes  a  vio- 
lent prefumption  that  the  Hebrew  vowel-points  were 
devifed  and  annexed  at  fome  late  period  for  the  very 
fame  purpofes. 

Some,  indeed,  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  affirm  that  the 
Arabians  were   the  original  fabricators  of  the  vowel- 
points.     "  The  Arabians 6  (fays  the  learned  Dr  Gre-  ^,^'i:'? 
gory  bharp)   were  the  origmal  authors  of  the  vowel  ^w  C»n/?.  ?/ 
points.    They  invented  three,  called  falha,  and  Jamma,  Lang.  tpV. 
and  kefra :  but  thefe  were  not  in  ufe  till  feveral  years 
after  Mohammed  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  firft  copies 
of  the  koran  were  without   them.     The  rabbis  tlole 
them  from  the  Arabs."     This,  however,  is  carrying 
the  matter  too  far,   fince  it   is  certain   that  the  jews 
were  acquainted  with   the  points  in  queftion  long  be- 
fore the  period  above-mentioned.  ' 

Though  it  is  none  of  our  intention  to  enter  into  ami-  1 

nute  detail  of  the  pecularltiesof  this  noble  language,  we 
cannot  omit  obferving  one  thing,  which  indeed  belongs  ' ' 

to  grammar,  but  is  not  generally  taken  notice  of  by  the 
Arabic  grammarians.    The  roots  of  verbs  in  this  dialeft 
are  univerfally  trilateral;  fo  that  the  compofition  of  the 
28  Arabian  letters  would   give   near  22,000  elements 
of  the  language.     This  circumftance  demonftrates  the         ,- 
fupriling  extent  of  it :   for  although   great  numiers  of  Sur,rifing 
its  roots  are  irrecoverably  loft,  and  fome  perhaps  were'^'"'-""'f. 
never  in  ufe  ;  yet  if  we  fuppofe  lo.coo  of  them,  with- J  "  ^"°^^ 
out  reckoning  quadriliterals  to  exift,  and  each  of  them 
to  admit  only  five  variations,  one  with  another,  in  form- 
ing  derivative  nouns,  the  whole  language  would  then 
confift  of  50,000  words,  each  of  which  may  receive  a 
multitude  of  changes  by  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Again,  the  Arabic  feems  to  abhor  the  compofition 
of  words,  and  invariably  expreffes  very  complex  ideas 
by  circumlocution  ;  fo  that  if  a  compeund  word  be 
found  in  any  dialeA  of  that  language,  we  may  at  once 
pronounce  it  of  foreign  cxtraflion.  This  is  indeed  a 
dIftinguKhing  feature  in  the  ftrudure  of  this  tongue, 
as  well  as  of  fome  of  its  fifter  diale£ls.  This  circumftance 
has,  in  our  opinion,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
ama/ing  fecundity  of  that  language  :  for  as  every  in- 
gredient in  the  cumpofiticm  of  a  complex  idea  requires 


(b)  See  this  whole  detail  in  Dr  Pocock's  Sfecim.  Hljl.  /Irah.  p.  250.  el feq. 

(c)  Irak,  "  Babylonia,"  from  Er.'ch,  one  of  the  citi  js  built  by  Nimrod.  The  Arabians  have  generally  reflo- 
red  the  ancient  names  of  places.     Thus  with  them  Tyre  is  Tzur,  Sidon  Seyd,  Egypt  Mezri,  &c. 
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Arabic     a  word  to  vx.prth  it,  as  many  words  became  necefTary 

l^angua^e.  ^^  complete  the  language  as  tlitte  were  fimple  ideas  to 

'  be  intimated  by  difcourfe.    Were  all  the  compounds  of 

the  Greek  language  to  be  difTolved,  as  probsbly  once 

they  were,  the  vocables  of  that  tongue  would  infinitely 

exceed  their  prefent  number. 

The  Arabic  authoTs  boaft  mod  unconfcionably  of 
the  richnefs  and  variety  of  their  language.  No  human 
underftanding,  fay  they,  is  capacious  enough  to  com- 
prehend all  its  treafuree.  Infpiration  alone  can  qua- 
•  Poale's  lify  one  for  exhaulting  its  fources  *.  Ebn  Chalawalb, 
Spceimm.  g  moA  renowned  grammarian  of  theirs,  has  fpcnt  a 
whole  volume  upon  the  various  names  of  the  lion,  which 
amount  to  5C0  ;  another  on  the  names  of  the  fetpent, 
which  make  up  200.  Mohammed  al  Firancabudius 
affirms  that  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  ufefulnefs  and 
different  denominations  of  honey,  in  which  he  enume- 
rates 80  of  them  ;  and  after  all,  he  alRuts  us  that  he 
was.ftill  far  from  having  exhaufted  his  fubjeft.  To 
excel  in  a  language  fo  amazingly  copious,  was  cer- 
tainly a  proof  of  uncommon  capacity,  and  confidered 
as  no  mean  talent  even  among  the  Koreifhites.  Hence 
Mohammed,  when  fomc  people  were  exprefling  their 
admiration  of  the  eloquence  of  the  koran,  told  them 
that  he  had  been  taught  by  the  angel  Gabriel  the  lan- 
guage of  Ifhmael,  which  had  fallen  into  defuetude. 

In  a  language  fo  richly  repleniflied  with  the  choiceft 
and  mod  energetic  terms,  both  oratory  and  poetry 
were  cultivated  with  cafe.  All  the  difficulty  confifted 
in  making  a  choice  among  words  and  phrafes  equ,illy 
elegant.  We  may  compare  one  of  thofe  poets  or  orators 
to  a  young  gentleman,  of  a  tafte  highly  refined,  walk- 
ing into  a  repofitory  where  a  ptofufion  of  the  richeft 
and  moll  elegant  dreffes  are  piled  up  in  wild  confufion. 
Our  beau  is  here  diftrefled  with  variety  ;  but  to  be 
able  to  choofe  the  moil  handfome  and  mod  becoming, 
he  mull  have  received  from  nature  a  fuperior  good 
tafte  ;  which  he  mull  likewife  have  cultivated  by  afli- 
duous  induftry,  and  by  alFociatinj];  with  the  molt  gen- 
teel company. 

The  orations  of  the  Arab*  were  of  two  kinds,  me- 
trical and  profaic.  The  former  they  compared  to 
pearls  fet  in  gold,  and  the  latter  to  loofe  ones.  They 
were  ambitious  of  excelling  in  both  ;  and  whoever  did 
fo,  was  highly  diftinguifhed.  His  fuccefs  in  either  of 
thofe  departments  was  thought  to  confer  honour,  not 
only  on  his  family,  hut  even  on  his  tribe.  In  their 
poems  were  prcferved  the  genealogies  ot  their  families, 
the  privileges  of  their  tribes,  the  memory  ol  their  he- 
rocs,  the  exploits  of  their  anceltors,  the  propriety  of 
their  language-,  the  magnificence  of  banquets,  the 
generofity  of  their  wealthy  chiefs  and  great  men,  &c. 
After  all,  we  cannot  avoid  being  of  the  unpopidar 
opinion,  that  this  mighty  p:rade  of  eloquence  and 
poetry  did  not  reach  backw.ird  above  two  centuries 
before  the  birch  of  Mohammed,  as  it  certainly  vanilhcl 
at  the  era  ot  the  propagation  of  his  religious  iiiititu- 
tions.  The  two  fucceejing  centuries  were  the  reigns 
of  fuperlliti"n  and  bloodlhtd.  Tbe  voice  ef  the  mufes 
is  fcldom  heard  ainidll  the  din  of  arms. 

The  ancient  Arabs,  at  whatever  lime  poetry  began 
to  be  in  rcqucft  ai.iong  them,  did  not  at  firft  write 
poems  of  confi 'erable  length.  They  only  expieifed 
themfelves  in  metre  oJcaQonally,  in  acute  rather  than 
barraonious  drains.     The  Provcrbj  of  •  uloinon,  aod 
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the  book  of  Ecclefiaftes  feem  to  be  compofed  in  this     AriWc 
fpecies  of  verfification.     1  he   profody  of  the  Arabs  ^"'g"'!}'- 
was  never  digefted  into  rules   till    fome    time  after  the         ' 
death  of  Mohammed  ;  and   this  is  faiJ   to  h  ive  been 
done  by  Al  Khalti  al  Farabidi,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  caliph  Karan  of  Rafchid. 

After  fo  many  encomiums  on  the  copioufnefs  of  the 
Arabic  tongue,  one  clafs  of  our  rea  Icrs  may  poflibly  , 

expeft  that  we  (hould  fuhjoin  a  brief  detail  of  itj  ge-  Genius  and 
nius  and  charaAer ;   and  this  we  (hall  do  with  all  pof- cliarader 
fible  brevity.  of  the  Ian- 

All  the  primary  or  radical  words  of  the  lanijuage^'*'''^' 
are  compcfed  of  different  combinations  of  confonants 
by  triads  ;  fo  that  the  various  combinations  and  con- 
jundtions  of  radicals  mske  more  than  10,000,  ev^n  with- 
out incluiing  thofe  which  may  arife  from  the  meet- 
ing of  guttural  letters.  From  this  quality  of  the 
langua:»e  has  flowed  that  flability  of  the  dials-ft  which 
has  pieferved  it  pure  and  entire  for  fo  many  thou- 
fand  years,  and  fecured  it  from  thofe  changes  and 
that  fluiftuation  to  which  moft  other  tongues  are  fub- 
jeft. 

Perhaps,  notwithftanding  its  copioufnefs  and  varie- 
ty, no  other  language  can  vie  with  the  one  in  que- 
ftion  in  point  of  perfpicuity  and  precillon.  It  is  pof- 
fefied  of  a  brevity  and  rotundity  which,  amidft  the 
greateft  variety,  enables  it  to  exprtfs  with  clearnefa 
and  energy  what  coidd  not  be  exprefTed  in  any  other 
tongue  without  tedious  circumlocutions.  To  this 
puipofe  we  (hall  beg  leave  to  tranfcribe  a  paflTage  from 
Biihop  Pocock's  oration  on  the  Arabic  language. 
As  we  imagine  few  of  our  readers  who  will  have  the 
curiofity  to  perufe  this  article  can  be  unacquainted 
with  the  Latin  tongue,  we  (hall  give  it  as  it  Itando  in 
the  original,  without  a  tranHation  : 

"  Neque  in  nulla  certe  laudis  oarte,  mira  ilia  qua, 
non  iolum  verborum  in  fignifican''.o,  perfpicuitate,  (ed 
in  prolatione,  ejegantias  et  dulccdini  caverunt,  fedu- 
litas  :  quoque,  non  folum  accurata,  inter  literas  ex  fig> 
nificata  proportione,  fenfiis  vel  intenfioni,  vel  remif- 
lioni,  prout  res  poftulaverit,  literarum  appoiitione, 
fubduAione,  vel  juxta  organorum,  ration^m  profpe- 
xerunt  ;  fed  et  ne  quid  delicatullo  auribus  ingratiim,  ne 
quid  horri1i,im,  aut  ou-uufin.j  reperialui,  cf!ecerunt. 
Hoc  in  genere  eft,  quod  nufpiam  in  verbo  aliquo,  ge- 
nuina:  apud  Arabes  originis,  concurrunt,  non  intcrce- 
dente  vocalis  olicujus  motione  conlonantcs,  cum  vel 
lies,  vel  plures,  aliis  in  linguis  frequenter  collidantur. 
Immo  neque,  fi  adfint,  qu^  afperitati  remedio  fint,  vo- 
calcB,  quas  libet  temcre  la  men  committunt  confonante»; 
fed  ita  rei  natura  poftulat,  ut  coiicurrere  dcbeant  ilia, 
qu«  fe  inviceni,  fine  afperitatis  induflione  confcqui,  et 
inter  fe  conncdi  i.on  poiTiiit  ;  illi  vel  Qtus,  vel  litera- 
rum mutatione,  eas  abjiciendo,  inferendo,  emoUiendo, 
ahifve  quibus  poffcnt  modis,  remedia  quicrunt  ;  adco 
a'iomni,qiiod  vel  abfinmm,  \eldiiron>jm  eft,  abhorrcot. 
Quod  {i  nobis  fecus  vidcntur,  et  afperius  f  juarc  ab  A- 
rabibus  prolata,  illud  auribus  noftris,  et  ului,  iton  Iru- 
gu;e  imputaiidum,  nee  mollius  illis  ionarenoftra,  quam 
eorum  nobis  crnlendiim.  Quin  et  gutturalium,  qr.sc 
nobis  maxima  afperitatis  caula  videutur,  ablcntiam,  ut 
magnum  in  lingua  Gra;ca  defcttum,  ari;uunt  Aiat.es." 

The  le.irned  Dr  Hunt,  liie  pro-'^cflor  of  the  llebrtiv 

djid  Ar.ibic  lauguages  at  Oxford,  is  of  the   fimt   op'.- 

uioD  with  the  very  learmd  prelate,  part  of  wUofe  01a- 

4^2  tios 
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AtMc     tion  we  have   ftanfcrihf.l  ahove,  with  rcfp«ft  to  th« 
Lingiui;'^.  jj[;^.a^y   a^j   elci»ance  of  the   Arabijn  langriage  :  — 
'  "  Nuf(j',iam,  mihi  credite,    (inquit  ille)  auribus  muf^is 

parcitur  quam  in  Arabia;  nulla  lingua  :»  .i.jfj.  a,  ali«- 
nior  qnatn  Arahica.  C^amquam  cnim  nonnulla;  fjiu 
literre  minus  fortafl":  fuaviter,  inanao  dnrius  etiam  fo- 
nutftint,  ica  tami-n  A\rab<:»  cas  tera;)trariint  cum  leiiibuf, 
dura»  cum  moilibu?>,  graica  cum  aciilie  niifcendo,  vocm 
inde  non  minus  aiiribusjucunJae,  quam  pronimciatu  fa- 
cilee  confe-rrint,  totique  fermoni  mirani  fonorutn  tarn 
cluL.Cv'.iiicm  quam  varictatem  addidcrint.  Q^o:l  qiii- 
dtm  orationis  modulauda;  ftudium  in  Corano  adeo  ma- 
nif'eihim  ell,  ut  j-rimi  in.innifmi  op'^iui^natorfs  «um  li- 
brum  mvpica  ijco  arte  fcrlptum  dixerint.  Ni)n  auri- 
bus  tsutum  v^ratus  eft  ArabiI'mus,  fed  et  animi  con- 
Cfptibus  expriniendis  aptus,  fonos  fuos  fententii'*  Temper 
accomnodans,  et  felici  ver'oorum  junclura  eorum  natii- 
ram  d«pini;ens." 

To  theic  we  might  add  quotations  from  Erpeniun'a 
oration  on  the  fame  fuhjcd,  from  Golius,  Schultens, 
Hottin(^er,  Biicliart,  and  oir  William  Jones ;  btfides 
a  whole  cloud  of  otienial  witncires,  whofe  extrava- 
gant encomiums  would  rather  aftonifh  than  editjr  the 
far  greater  part  of  our  readers.  Thcf.*  panej^yrica  may 
perhaps  be  in  fome  mejfure  hyp? rbolicrl ;  but  in  ge- 
reral  we  lelicvc  them  pretty  well  founded.  At  the 
fame  time  we  are  convinced  that  the  Arabic,  how- 
ever melo  !iou5  in  the  ears  of  a  native,  founds  harlh  and 
uiiharnioiiious  in  that  of  a  European. 

When  we  confider  the  richn^fs  and  variety  of  the 
Arabic  tongue,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  to  ac- 
'.^"'"■'"If  q'ire  a  to'er.ible  degree  of  flcill  in  its  idioms,  is  a  more 
knovJledte  difBculi  tafl<  than  is  generally  imav,'iiied  ;  at  leall  fome 
of  it.  people    who    hive   acquired    the    knowledge    of   the 

CJrcek  and  L:itin,  and  likewife  of  the  more  falhiou- 
ahlc  mo'ern  languages,  with  facility  enough,  have 
foui  d  it  fo.  Be  that  as  it  m»y,  there  are  two  clafTes 
of  meii  who,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  handfomely  dif- 
penfe  with  the  kno«iedj;e  of  that  almoft  univerfal 
tonj^ue  :  the  gentleman,  who  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
political  tranfaiftions  of  the  molt  refpedtable  mercan- 
tile company  upon  earth,  in  the  ealkrn  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  divine,  who  applies  bimfclf  to  invcfti- 
gate  the  true  purport  of  the  facred  oracles  :  without 
this,  the  former  will  often  find  himfrlf  embarraiTed  in 
both  his  civil  and  mercantile  negociations  ;  and  the 
latter  will  often  grope  in  the  dark,  when  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  that  tongue  would  make  all  fun- 
fhine  around  him. 

Bochart,  Hottinger,  Schultens,  Pocock,  Hunt, 
and  Robcrtfon,  Sec.  have  taken  wonderful  pains,  and 
lavished  a  prcfufion  of  learning,  in  proving  the  afBnity 
and  dialeftical  cogn.-.tion  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  Much  of  this  labour,  we  think,  might  have 
been  fpared.  We  piefume  to  affirm,  that  no  perfon 
tolerably  verfed  in  both  languages  can  read  a  fingle 
paragraph  of  the  Arabic  verfion  of  the  New  Tella- 
ment,  or  indeed  of  the  Koran  iifelf,  without  being 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  pofuion  :  it  is  but  ftrip- 
ping  thr^atter  of  its  adventitious  frippery,  and  the 
kindred  features  will  immediately  appear. 

The  learned  profeffors  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden 
were  the  firft  who  entertd  upon  the  career  of  Ara'  ian 
katning.     To.  them  the  European  iludeuts  are  prin- 
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cipally  in  lebted  for  what  knowledge  of  that  lan(^liag«    Ch.J'eaM 
t!\ey  have  hitherto  been  able   to  attain.     Thoii.»h  fe-  !'*">«"*!««• 
veral  itilians  h<ve   contributed   their  enieavours,  yet   . 
the  fruit  of  their  hbourj  has  been  ren  ^ered  almud  uft- 
lef'  by  more  comnoiiout  and  more  accurate  works 
printed  in  Holland. 

The  pil'n  of  glory,  in  this  branch  of  literature,  i« 
due  to  Golius,  whofe  works  are  eqmlly  profound  and 
elegant ;  fo  perfpicuous  in  method,  that  they  may  al- 
ways be  confulted  without  fatigue,  and  lead  without 
laiipuor.  Erpenius's  exctllent  grammar,  and  his  me- 
morable diftioniry,  will  enable  the  ftudent  to  expbio 
the  hillory  oiTaimur  by  Ibni  /irab/hah.  If  he  haoonce 
mattered  that  fublime  work,  he  will  underlhnd  the 
learned  ^nihic  better  than  molt  of  the  Khatabt  of 
Conitantinople  or  of  Mecca. 

The  Arabian  la'iguige,  however,  notwithltandin^ 
all  it^  boalled  perfetlioii,^,  has  un  lonbtedly  Ihared  the 
face  of  other  living  lan^uasjes  ;  it  has  gradually  under- 
gone  fuch  confulerable  alterations,  that  the  Arabic 
fpoke  and  writttn  in  the  a^e  of  M  jhnimrd  may  he 
now  regarded  a.'  ,2  dea  I  lan\;uage  :  it  is  indeed  fo 
widely  different  from  the  moJern  language  of  Arabia, 
that  it  is  taught  and  If  udied  in  the  college  of  Mecca 
jult  as  the  Latin  is  at  Rome. 

The  dialedt  of  the  Highlands  of  Yemen  is  fald  to 
have  the  nearelt  analogy  to  the  lanTuage  of  the  Ko- 
ran, becaufe  thefe  Hii^hlan.'.ers  have  little  inlercourfe 
with  ttrangers.  The  old  Arabic  is  through  all  the 
Eatl,  like  the  Latin  in  Europe,  a  Irarnen  tongue, 
tauf^ht  in  colleges,  and  only  to  be  acquired  by  the  per>. 
ufal  of  the  belt  authors. 

"  Ut  folia  infylvii  pronos  mutantur  in  annos,  &c." 


.Sect.  III.     Of  the  Chaldean,  Phcenici/in,  Ethio- 
pian or  Ahjjfmian,  and  Egyptian  Languages. 
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As   there   is  a  very  drift  conneftion   and  dialefti-  Ci>nne<9ion 
cal  analogy  among  thefe  languages,  we  have  arranged  of  the 
them  all  under  one    fcdion  ;   efpccially    fince   what   is  ^  halHean, 
obferved  relating  to  one   of  them    may,   without  the  L  .*"":'*'* 
Lull  Itraining,  be  extended  to  them  all.   We  Ihall  begin  j,,^  EL'yp- 
with  the  Chdldaic.  tian  laiu 

The  Chaldeans,  or  Chalidim,  as  they  are  alwaysg''3g«» 
called  in  Scripture,  were  the  defcendants  of  Chefed 
the  fon  of  Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham.  The  de- 
fcendants of  this  patriarch  drove  the  Cufhim  or  Ara- 
bians out  of  Babylonia,  and  polfeiled  themfelvcs  of 
that  country  at  a  very  early  period.  As  thefe  Cha- 
lidim  or  Chaldeans  were  tlie  pottcrity  of  Nahor,  the 
dcfcendant  of  Heber,  they  undoubtedly  fpoke  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  tongue  as  well  as  the  other  branches 
of  that  family.  But  being  an  ingenious  inventive 
people,  they  ftem  to  have  poH(hed  their  language  with 
much  care  and  delicacy  of  tafte. 

The  only  genuine  remains  of  the  ancient  Chaldaic 
language  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ; 
and  thofe  are  contained  in  268  verfes,  of  which  we 
have  203  in  Daniel,  reaching  from  verfe  4th  chapter 
2d  to  chapter  8th  excluiive  ;  in  Ezra  67,  in  chapter 
4th,  17  verfes;  chapter  5th,  the  fame  number; 
chapter  6tb,  18  verfes;  and  in  chapter  7th,  15: 
in  Jeremiah,  chapter  loth,  there  is  extant  only  one 
vcife.    From  thefe  fragments,  compared  with  the  He. 
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Ch«lde»ii  brew,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  difference  between 
Lan^iiage,  ^y^^^  lanpua^e  and  the  Chaldaic  is  fcarce  equal  to  tliat 
■  '       between  the  Doric  and  Ionic  dialefts  of  the  Greek. 

Whatever  might  have  heeii  the   form   of  the   moft 
ancient  Chal.laic  letters,   it  is  generally  knoA/n  that 
the  beautitul  fqii.^re  charjctets,  in  which  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  be.,'an  to  be  written  after  the  age  of  Ezra, 
were  current  among  them  at  an  era  prior  to  the  Ba- 
bylonifli   captivity.      Tbofe   tlejjant    charaders   were 
probably  the   invention   of  the   Chaldean   academies, 
which  were  eft'hhlhed  in  various  parts  of  that  exttn- 
J9       five  and  fertile  country. 
Chaldean         The  Chaldean  dcclenfions  and  conjttgatlons   differ 
^iffcr»lictlef^  little  from  the  Hebrew  modifications,  that  it  would 
HeLrew       ^*  almoft  fuperfluons  to  dwell  upon  them   iu  thin  fcc- 
tion.     The  moft  effeftual  way  to  acquire  an   idea  of 
the  ancient  Chaldaic,   is   to  decompound   the  names 
confeffedly  of  that  dialect,  which  occur  in  many  pljces 
of   Scripture.      By   this    method    of   proceeding,  its 
beautitul  ftru<fture  and  expreilive  tiieriry  will   be   rea- 
dily comprehended   even   by  the  m.Mt  illiterate   clalTes 
of  our  readers.      At  the  fame  lime,  we  mull  obferve, 
that  the  Chcldaic  and  ancient   Syriac  bore   fo  near  a 
refemblance  to  each   other,  that  they  have  generally 
been  clalTed  under  one  head. 

The  iitll  Chakiaic  word  that  occurs  in  the  Old 
Teflameiit  !•)  ^aro  ^^creavit".  This  word  has  all  along 
been  afligned  to  the  language  under  coufivlcration;  for 
what  reafon,  we  confefs  we  are  not  able  to  difcover. 
The  gieateft  part  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  now  lo(t. 
The  w.irds  tar,  "a  foil, 'and  bara  "■crfjvit,"  (rather^//. 
avit),  may  probably  be  of  that  number.  Another  Scrip- 
ture w(ird  which  is  often  quoted,  and  always  afcribed 
either  to  the  Syriac  or  Ch<tldalc,  13  igar  or  jugar  fa- 
hadutha,  which  fignilies  "  a  monument  of  witneflTes." 
Eveiy  body  knows,  that  when  Jacob  and  Laban  made 
their  compact,  the  latter  denominated  the  heap  of 
fiones  reared  upon  that  occalion  in  this  manner;  while 
the  former  called  it  Galeed,  as  we  now  write  and  pro- 
nounce it.  Thi'-  pronunciation,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  us  altogether  genuine.  The  word  is  pro- 
bably compounded  of  '-:-  ^'>i,  cumulus,  "  a  heap,"  and 
TV  chad,  tlernitas,feiuium,  "  eternity,  an  age:"  fo  that 
yi'st  galchad,  or  galaad  as  it  came  to  be  wiitten  after- 
ward.s,  fnjniHed  an  "  everlafting  heap."  Laban  then 
had  refpec>  to  the  end  for  which  the  monument  was 
erefted  ;  but  Jacob  alluded  to  its  duration.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  upon  this  and  every  other  occafion, 
when  Chaldaic  words  are  mentioned,  that  k,  a,  was  a 
favourite  letter  both  with  the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans. 
We  may  likevvife  ohferve,  that  the  fame  people  always 
changed  the  Hebrew  i:-  Jh'in  into  n  thau,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  ferpentine  found  of  that  confonant. 
60  The  Clialfl  lie  nimes  of  gods,  men,  places,  <5:c.  which 

nanics'Dur' "'"'■"'^ '"  ^'^''ipture,  appear  to  be  no  other  than  He- 
Hebrew,  brew  polifhti!  and  improved.  Be!,  Helus  in  Latin,  is 
evidently  "^va  Haai,  or  we  think  rather  ^V-z^Bcchei.  The 
Phoenicians,  and  fometimes  the  Hebrews,  ufed  it  to 
fi^nify  the  mojl  h'gh.  The  Chaldeans  ufed  their  word 
ijf/ for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and  becaufc  this  word  ori- 
ginally imported  the  High  One,  they  digiiilicd  their  firll 
monarch  with  that  name.  They  denominated  their 
capital  city  Bu-Hel,  which  imports  the  temple  of  Bel, 
and  afterwards  Babylon,  which  intimatea  the  abode  or 
dwcliing  of  our  lord  the  fun.    Nda  vraa  a  name  of  the 
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moon  among  the  Babylonians,  derived  from  the  He-  ChaMcin 
brew  xai,  nabah,  valicinjri,  "  to  prophecy."  ^xer  was  ^'"'^''S'=> 
the  planet  Mirs,  from  i;"*.  yt%er  or  Exur,  acclnxit,  ''■  to  { 

gird,"  alluding  to  the  girding  on  of  arms.     Ahad  via 
an  .Vffyrian  name  of  the  fun*,  a  word  deduced  from*  Merd. 
the  HeHrew  "I'k  ahud,  unus,   "  one."     Netzar  was  the ''^" '•  ^' *3' 
name  of  an  AraSian  idol^,  which  often  occurs  in  the  5^,.';^'  ' 
compofition  of  Babylonian  names.     In  Arabic  it  Rg-Hi/I.^rai. 
niiien  an  eagle:  we  think,   however,  that  the  word  is 
the  Hebrew  tW  nmzar,  cujhdivit,  fervavll,  "  to  keep, 
to  preferve."     To  thcfe  names  of  deities  many  more 
might  be  added,  which  the  n.iture  of  our  defign  will 
not  allow  u";  to  mention. 

Almoft  all  the  Chaldean  proper  names  which  occur 
either  In  facred  or  prophane  hilbjrv  are  evidently  of 
Hebrew  original,  or  connate  with  that  language.  Wc 
(hall  fuhjoin  a  few  examples  :  Nahonojfar  is  evidently- 
compounded  of  Nato  and  njzur,  both  Hebrew  words. 
Nabo/io/la^zar  is  made  up  o(  Nubo-Pu/,  the  fi me  with 
Bel,  and  Azi-r  or  Azor,  above  txplained.  Belefts  is  made 
up  of  Bel  and  h^'K  EJhn,  •'  tire."  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Belfhazzar,  Beltiihazzar,  NeriglilTar,  Nebuzaradan, 
Rabmag,  Rabf^ris,  Nergal  Sharezer,  RablhJieh,  E- 
zarhaddon,  Merodach,  Evil  McroJach,  and  number- 
Icfs  others,  are  fo  manifelUy  reduci!  le  to  Hebrew  vo- 
cables, when  decompounded,  that  the  oriental  fchoUr 
will  readily  diitinguidi  them. 

Names  of  places  in  die  Chaldaic  arelikewife  fo  near- 
ly Hebrew,  that  nothing  hut  the  dialedical  tone  fepa- 
rates  them.  Thus  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans  is  adually  ""le 
Itgkt,  that  city  being  facred  to  the  fun  ;  Sippora  '\s 
plainly  the  Hebrew  word  Zipporah ;  Curchemifh,  a  city 
on  the  Euphrates,  is  evidently  compounded  of  Kir  or 
Kar  "  a  city,"  and  Chem'jh,  a  name  of  the  fun.  la 
fhori,  every  Chaldean  or  old  Syrian  word  now  extant, 
without  any  difficulty,  bewray  their  Hebrew  original. 
Aa  for  their  dialeftical  differences,  thefe  we  remit  to 
the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  grammars  and  lexicons. 

We  now  proceeii  to  the  conlideration  of  the  Phce- p),_.,i£i3n 
nician  language,  which  id  known  to  have  been  that  ofhn^uage 
the  ancient  Canaanites.  That  this  was  one  of  the''^''""='i 
original  dlalefts,  and  confequcntly  a  cognate  of  theiV'^' 
Hebrew,  ie  univerfally  acknowledged.  InileaJ  there- 
fore of  endeavouring  to  prove  this  pofition,  we  may 
refer  our  readers  to  the  works  of  the  learned  Mr  Bo- 
chart,  where  that  author  has  in  a  manner  demonitrated 
this  point,  by  deriving  almoft  all  the  names  of  the 
Phoenician  colonics  from  the  Hebrew,  upon  the  fup- 
poliiion  that  the  dialeft  of  thofe  people  was  clofely 
connetted  with  that  tongue.  St  Auguftine,  de  Civi- 
lute  Dei,  h.TS  obferved,  that  even  in  his  time  many  of 
the  vulgar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  and  Hip- 
po fpoke  a  dialeCl  of  the  old  Punic  which  nearly  re- 
femblcd  the  Hebrew.  Procoplus,  de  bello  Goth,  in- 
forms us,  that  there  exilled  even  in  his  days  in  Africa 
a  pillar  with  this  infcription  iu  Hebrew,  "  We  flee 
from  the  face  of  Jolhua  the  robber,  the  fon  of  Nun." 
The  names  of  all  the  ancient  cities  built  by  the  Car- 
thaginians on  the  coail  of  Africa  are  eafily  reducible 
to  a  Hebrew  original.  The  Carthaginian  names  of 
perfons  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  hllfor)-, 
fuch  as  Himiko,  Hamilrar,  Afdrubal,  Hanuihal,  Han- 
no,  Dido,  Anna  or  Hannah,  Sophonilba,  Gifgo,  Ma- 
liarbal,  Adbcrbal,  Sic.  all  breathe  a  Hebrew  extrac- 
liuo. 

The 
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The  Greek*  borrowed  «  ijrett  part  of  their  relitfiom 
worflii;)  t"to:^\  the  people  jf  ■vhuCe  hrgi'.»;^e  \''e  «re 
treating  ;  ot  ronfequeiice,  th?  names  of  moll  of  their 
gods  r.re  Phociilcian.  Almoft  every  one  of  thefe  is 
actually  Hebrew,  as  nii(jht  ealily  be  fhown.  The 
mines  of  perfons  and  places  mtntioneJ  in  the  fraj{- 
ments  of  Sanchoniatlion,  preferved  by  Eiifebitis,  are 
all  of  Hebrew  complexion.  The  namei  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  foriptures  of  places  which  belonged  to  the 
Canaaniies  prior  to  the  invalion  of  the  Ifraclites  un]er 
Jofhua,  are  as  much  Hebrew  as  thofe  which  were  af- 
terwards fuhftitiited  in  their  Head.  The  Fur.it;  fccne 
in  Plauliis  has  been  analyfcd  by  Bochatt  and  fevcral 
other  learned  men,  hy  whom  the  lanijuaixe  has  been 
clearly  proved  to  be  deduced  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
fome  dialeiAical  vaiicitions. 

The  ifland  of  Malta  (Melita  now)  was  inhabited  by 
a  colony  of  Phoenicians  many  aijes  before  the- Moors 
toolc  potrcirion  of  it.  Among  the  vulji  ir  of  that  iftand 
many  Pnnic  vocables  are  current  to  thij  day,  all  which 
may  be  readily  triceJ  up  to  the  Hebrew  fountain.  To 
thefe  we  may  add  many  infcriptions  on  ttones,  coins, 
medals.  &c.  which  are  certainly  Phoenician,  ani!  as  cer- 
tainly cif  Hebrew  extratlion.  We  have  thrown  toge- 
ther thefe  tew  hints  without  purfuin^  them  to  any 
great  length,  as  we  deemed  it  unnecefTary  to  dwell  long 
on  a  point  fo  hackneyed  aud  fo  generally  acknow- 
ledged. 

Before  we  proceed  to  treat  of  the  ancient  langua^re 
of  the  Ethiopians,  we  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  hazard 
a  few  ftrirtures  on  the  origin  of  that  ancient  nation. 
If  we  can  once  fettle  that  linglc  point,  the  diftovery 
will  opi-n  an  avenue  to  their  primitive  dialcft,  the  ar- 
ticle about  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  pie- 
fent  difcuflion. 

In  oui  Seftion  concernin?  the  Hebrew  language,  we 
were  led  often  to  mention  the  pitriarch  Culh  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Him.  The  pollerity  of  this  family-chief,  un- 
der his  fon  Nimro!,  poflefTed  theinfelves  of  Shinar,  af- 
terwards denominated  Chaldea.  Thefe  were  probably 
the  Arabians  whof<:  kinp;s  (according  to  Eufebius, 
Africanus,  and  other  ancient  chronolo^ers)  reigned  in 
Babylon  during  fevcral  fucceflivc  generations.  Thofe 
were  the  Culhim  or  Cufhites,  whom  the  learned  Mr 
Bryant  has  conduced  over  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
and  to  whofe  induftry  and  ingenuity  he  has  afcribed 
elmolt  all  the  inventions,  arts,  fcicnces,  laws,  policy, 
religions,  &c.  which  dillingullhed  mankind  in  the  ear- 
lieft  ages. 

In  procefs  of  time,  the  poderlty  of  Chafii  or  Che- 
fed,  called  ChafJim  or  Chajldim  in  the  call,  and  Cbul- 
deam  in  the  weft,  drove  ouc  the  Cu/lilm,  and  fei^ed 
upon  their  country.  The  Cufhim  retired  weilward, 
and  fpread  thcmfelves  over  that  part  of  Arabia  litua- 
ted  towards  the  foiitheall.  They  probably  exten  led 
themfclves  over  all  the  eaftern  part  of  that  peninfula 
from  the  fea  to  the  wilderiicfs  between  Arabia  and 
Syria.  Thofe  were  the  Ethiopians  mentijiied  in  Scrip- 
ture by  a  very  unp.iidona!)le  inadvertency  of  our  tra;if- 
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Iitori.      Thefe,  then,  we  iV.ink,  were  the  primitive  (-hniicjn 

Cuthim.  L»nv'»ai;c, 

Jofephua  informs  us*,    thit  all   the  Al'iatici  Csllcd  ^     • 

the  Ethiopians  of  Africa  by  the  n  ime  of  Cujhim.  ,'i'hls  •  ^„f,,. 
denomination  was  not  ijiven  them  without  good  rea-  7"/  lil)- 1- 
fon  ;  it  Imports  at  leail,  that  they  deemed  them  the'^-7- 
dcfcendants  of  Culh  ;  it  being  the  conllani  praftice  of 
the  orientals  in  the  early  ages  to  denominate  nitions 
and  tribes  from  the  name  of  their  great   patriarch  or 
founder.  The  name  Cujl.nm  mult  then  have  been  given 
to  the  Ethiopians,   from  a  perluatlon  that    they  were 
the  progeny  of  the  fon  of  Ham  who  bore  that  name. 
By  what  route  foever  the  Culhim  penetrated  into  that 
region  of  Africa  which  was  called  by  their  name,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  were  the  defcen- 
dants  of  Cufh  above  mentioned. 

It  has  been  obfervcd  above,  tliat  the  pollerity  of 
Culh  pofTelTed  the  country  of  Shinar  or  Chaldea  at  a 
very  early  period,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Chafilim 
or  Chaldeans.  Upon  this  citadrophe,  or  perhaps 
fomewhat  later,  a  colony  from  the  fugitive  Cufhim 
tranfported  themfclves  from  the  fuuth  and  fouthealt 
coa'.l  of  AraSia  over  the  lea,  which  lies  becween  that 
country  and  Ethio;jia.  However  imperfecl  the  art  of 
navigation  might  be  in  that  age,  the  dillance  was  fo 
Imall  that  they  might  cafily  enough  make  a  voyage 
crofs  that  narrow  fea  in  open  boats,  or  perhaps  in  ca- 
noes. However  that  may  have  been,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  tribes  on  both  fides  of  that  branch 
of  the  fea  were  kindred  nations. 

If,  then,  both  the  northern  and  fouthern  Cufhim 
fprung  from  the  fame  Itock,  there  can  he  no  doubt 
that  both  fpoke  the  fame  language.  The  language  of  ^^ 
the  Babylonian  Cuflilm  was  ChalJair,  and  of  confe- "'J^'' ',;";* 
quencc  that  of  the  Etiiiopian  Culhim  was  the  fame.  ui,ully 
We  may  therefore  red  aflfured,  that  whitcver  chinges  Chaldean, 
the  Ethiopian  dialect  may  have  undergone  in'  the 
courfe  of  3300  years,  it  was  originally  either  Chaldnic, 
or  at  leall  a  branch  of  that  laogu  ige.  Scaliger  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Ethiopians  call  thcmfelves  Chal- 
deans ;  and  that,  fays  he,  not  without  reafon,  becaufe 
of  thofe  many  facrcd  and  profane  Looks  which  are 
extant  among  them,  the  moil  elegant  and  moft  beau- 
tiful are  written  in  a  llyle  near  that  of  the  Chaldean  or 
AlFyriau.  Marlanus  Vicloritis,  who  was  the  firll  that 
reduced  the  Elhiopic  tongue  to  the  rules  of  grammar, 
tells  us  in  his  Proxmlum,  "  that  the  Ethiopians  call 
their  tongue  Chaldaic  ;  that  it  fprings  from  the  Ba- 
bylonian ;  and  is  very  like  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  imd 
Arabic  :  At  the  fame  time  (he  conclu-ics),  that  this 
language  may  be  eafily  learned  l.y  thole  who  are 
mailers  of  th?  Helrcw."  The  learne.i  Bochart,  and 
Bilhop  Walton  in  hii  iVo/ej.  are  clearly  ot  the  lame 
opinion. 

The  vulgar  letters  of  the  Ethiopians,  according  to  . 
DIodorus  Siculus,   were   the    fame   with  the  facrcd  j  ^        '• 
chancers  of  th;  Egypti  ins  (o).      From  this  account,  s -(,4.' 


if  the   Sicilian  may   be  tiu;icd,  the  fdcred  letters  of 

thefe  people,  concerning  which  io  many  wife  cottjec- 

2  tures 


(d)  We  find  the  fame  obfervation  confirmed  by  Ileliodorus  {Etbiop.  lib.  x.  p.  476.)  "  The  royal  letters  of 
the  Ethiopians  (lays  he)  were  tl'.e  fucred  charatlers  of  the  Egyptians."  Caffiodorus  likcwile  afTurcs  uSf 
"  That  the  letters  infcribed  upon  the  Egyptian  obeliflcs  were  Chaldeans,"     See  Seifl.  Shanfiru. 
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tures  have  bff  n  formed,  vere  aftually  Chaldaic.  To 
carry  on  thii  invcftigaiion  a  little  farther,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  Sir  William  Jones  feems  to  have  proved, 
by  very  plaufiSle  arguments,  that  the  Shanfcrit  cha- 
rafters  were  deduced  from  the  Cbildaic.  This  cir- 
cuinftance  ffFurds  a  prefumption  that  the  Ethiopian 
Cufliim  were  likewife  toncerned  with  the  Egyptians ; 
who,  as  is  remarked  in  the  Sedlion  concerning  the 
Shon/clit,  probably  introduced  the  religion  of  the 
Brahmans  into  Hindoftan.  This  is  advanced  as  a  con- 
jc<ifure  only  ;  and  yet  when  we  confider  the  affinity 
between  the  Eg\-pti;:n  and  Gentoo  religions,  we  are 
ftrongly  inclined  to  hope  that  this  furmife  may  one 
day  be  verified  by  undeniable  fafls. 

The  original  Ethiopians  were  a  people  highly  civi. 
lized  ;  their  laws,  their  inllitutlons,  and  efpecially  their 
religion,  were  celebrated  far  and  wide.  Homer  talks 
in  raptures  of  the  piety  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  fends 
his  cods  every  now  and  then  to  revel  12  days  with  that 
devout  people.  The  Sicilian  adduces  a  number  of  ve- 
ry fpecious  arguments  to  prove  that  thcfe  two  nations 
had  fprung  from  the  fame  flock.  He  mentiona  a  fi- 
milarity  of  features,  of  manners,  of  cuftom?,  of  lawf, 
of  letters,  of  the  fabrication  of  ftatues,  of  religion,  as 
evidences  of  the  relation  between  thofe  two  neighbour- 
ing nations.  There  was,  every  body  knows,  a  com- 
munion, as  to  facrcd  rites,  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Egyptians  fent  annually  a  deputation  of  their 
prielts,  furnifhed  with  the  portable  flatues  of  their 
gods,  to  villi  the  fanes  of  the  devout  Ethiopians. 
Upon  this  occafion,  a  folemn  religious  banquet  was 
prepared,  which  lafted  u  days,  and  of  which  the 
prielts  ol  both  nations  were  partakers.  It  was,  we 
imagine,  a  kiuJ  of  facramental  inllitution,  by  which 
both  parties  publicly  avoucted  their  agreement  in  the 
ceteironies  of  their  religion  refpedlively.  Thefe  ob- 
fervatlons  plainly  (how,  that  the  moll  ancient  Ethio- 
pians were  s  people  highly  civili/.ed;  indeed  fo  much, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  at  one  time  contented  to  be 
their  fcholbrb.  The  tone  of  their  language  was  cer- 
tainly the  fame  with  that  of  the  Chaidcanj  or  Arabian 
Ciifhim,  from  whom  they  were  defcended.  We  know 
not  whether  there  are  any  books  in  the  ancient  Ethi- 
iipic  now  extant  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  produce 
inllances  of  its  coincidence  with  the  Chaldaic.  Dio- 
genes Laertius*  informs  us  that  Thrafyllus,  in  his  ca- 
talogue of  the  Looks  coiupofed  by  Democritui,  men- 
tions one,  ^'f  '<••»  '»  Wv°»  "f""  >pa><M<""i.y,  corjcirning  the 
/acred  letters  in  the  ijland  of  Meroe  (e);  and  another  con- 
cerning the  facred  letters  in  Babylon.  Had  thefe  books 
furvived  the  ravages  of  time,  they  would  in  thia  age 
ot  refearch  and  curiollty  have  determined  not  only  the 
point  under  our  (onfideration,  but  the  affinity  of  fa- 
cred rites  among  the  Chaldeans,  Ethiopians,  and  E- 
gyplians. 

We  have  now  ftiown  that  the  Ethiopians  were  a 
colony  of  Cufliites;  that  the  Culhitcs  were  originally 
fovereigns  of  Shinar  or  Chaldea,  and  confequcntly 
fpoke  either  Chaldaic  or  a  dialeiEt  of  that  tongue  ; 
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that  their  colonifts  mull  have  ufcd  the  fame  language  ;  Chaldeao 
that  the  ancient  Ethiopians  were  a  people  highly  po-^^"K"^K'> 
li(hed,  and  celebrated  in  the  moll  early  ages  on  account         ^    j 
of  their  virtue   and  piety.     It  has  likewife  appeared,  "" 

that  the  common  letters  of  that  people  were  the  fa- 
cred charafters  of  the  E>;yptian«.     Thefe  letters,  we 
imagine,   were  the  Cuphite  ;  for  which  fee  the  Seft. 
on  the  Arabic.     When  they  were  difcarded,  and  the 
modern  fubflituted   in  their  room,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined ;  nor  is  it,  we  apprehend,  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance.    We  (hall   therefore  drop  that  part  of  the 
fubjeft,   and   refer  our  curicms  and  inquifitive  readers 
to  the  very  learned  Job  Ludolf'c  (f)  excellent  gram-        g 
mar  and  Diftiouary  of  the  Abyfllnian  or  Geez  tongue,  Midern  E  • 
where  they  will   find   every  thing  worth   knowing  on'hiopic 
that  fubjeft.    We  (hall  endeavour  10  gratify  our  read- '°"S"=»' 
ers  with  a  very  brief  account  of  the  modern  Ethiopfc 
or  AbylTmian  tongue  ;  for  which   both  they  and  we 
will  be  obliged  to  James  Bruce,  Efq;  that  learned,  in- 
defatigable, and   adventurous  traveller  ;  who,  by  hig 
obfervations  on  that  country,  which  he  made  in  perfon, 
often  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  has  difcovcred,  as  it 
were,  a  new  world  both  to  Europe  anJ  Afia. 

The  moft  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia,  which  we 
fhall  now  call  Abyjfmia  ^its  modern  name),  according 
to  that  gentleman,  was  the  G«s,  which  was  fpoken 
by  the  ancient  Cufliite  fhepherds.  This,  we  fliould 
tliink,  approaches  uearell  to  the  old  Chaldaic.  l^pon 
a  revolution  in  that  country,  the  court  refided  many 
years  in  the  province  of  Amhara,  where  the  people 
fpoke  a  different  language,  or  at  leall  a  very  different 
dialeft  of  the  fame  language.  During  this  interval, 
the  Ceez,  or  language  of  the  fliepherds,  was  dropt, 
and  retained  only  in  writing,  and  as  a  dead  linguagc  : 
the  facred  Scriptures  being  in  that  tongue  only  favcd 
it  from  going  into  difufe.  This  tongiie  is  exceeding- 
ly harfh  and  unharmonious.  It  is  full  of  thcfe  two 
letters  D  and  T,  in  which  an  accent  is  put  that  nearly 
refcmbles  ftarameting.  Confidtring  the  fmall  extent 
of  fea  that  divides  this  country  from  Arabia,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  it  has  great  affinity  with  the  Arabic. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  thofe  who  under- 
ftand  any  other  of  the  oriental  languages ;  and  as  the 
roots  of  many  Hebrew  words  are  only  to  be  found 
here,  it  feems  to  be  abfolutely  nectfEry  to  all  thofe 
who  wifh  to  obtain  a  critical  fleill  in  that  language. 

The  Elhiopic  alphabet  confills  of  26  letters,  each 
of  which,  by  a  virgula  or  point  annexed,  varies  its  g, (,;„_,• 
foimd  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  thofe  26  form  as  it  alphabet, 
were  62  diftinft  letters.  At  (irlt  they  had  but  25  of 
thefe  original  letters,  the  Latin  P  being  wanting  ;  fo 
that  they  were  obhged  to  fubllitute  another  letter  in 
its  place.  Paulus,  for  example,  they  call  Taulus,  Au- 
his,  or  Cati/us  :  Petrcs,  they  pronounced  Ketros.  At 
lad  they  fubftituted  T,  and  added  this  to  the  end  of 
their  alphabet  ;  giving  it  the  force  of  P,  though  it 
was  really  a  repetition  of  a  charatier  rather  than  the 
invention  of  a  new  one.  Bcfides  thefe,  there  are  20 
others  of  the  nature  of  diphthongs;  but  foroe  of  them 
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(  e)  Where  the  capital  of  Ethiopia  was  fituated. 

(f)  a  very  learned  German,  who  publidieJ  a  gramrtur  and  diftionary  of  the  Gccz  in  foliO; 
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are  prob:iMy  not  of  the  fame  antiquity  with  the  Icttcti 
of  the  alphabet,  hut  hare  been  invtnted  in  later  times 
hy  the  frriht?  for  convenience. 

The  Amharic,  durinpr  the  long  banifhment  of  the 
royal  family  in  Shoa,  beramc  the  languape  of  the 
cuurti  iitid  feven  new  charaAcrs  were  of  ncctffity  added 
to  atifwer  the  pronunciation  of  this  new  language  ; 
but  no  book  was  ever  yet  written  in  any  other  lan- 
guage than  Grr:.  There  is  an  old  law  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  hjnded  down  by  tradition^  that  whoever  ftinU  at- 
tempt to  tranflnte  the  Holy  Scripture  into  Amharic  or 
«ny  other  language,  hi.i  throat  (hall  he  cut  after  the 
manner  in  which  they  kill  fliccp,  his  family  fold  to 
flivery,  and  thcn'r  houfcs  razed  to  the  ground. 

Before  we  leave  this  fuTijcft,  "e  may  obferve,  that 
all  the  ancients,  both  poets  and  hillorians,  talk  of  a 
double  race  of  Ethiopians ;  one  in  India,  and  another 
in  Africa.  What  may  have  given  rife  to  this  opinion 
it  is  not  tafy  to  difcovcr.  Piihapa  the  fwarthy  com- 
plexion of  loth  people  may  have  led  them  to  this  fen- 
tinient.  liufcbius  indeed  informs  us*,  that  •'  a  nu- 
merous colony  of  people  emigrated  from  the  banks  of 
the  Indut,  and  eroding  the  occin,  fixed  their  refiJence 
in  the  country  now  called  F.thicpia."  For  our  part, 
«c  are  rather  inclined  to  hclltve  that  the  origiralE- 
tliiopians  traiifported  thcmftlves  into  India,  and  there 
perhaps  co-operated  with  the  Egyptians  in  diggin;^ 
the  excsvKtions  and  framing  the  ftatues,  fome  of 
which  are  lUll  to  be  feen  in  that  country,  and  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  another  Seftion.  The  Greeks 
called  thofe  people  A.?iiTic,  JEihiopes  we  believe,  from 
their  fun-burnt  countenance ;  but  indeed  they  were 
very  little  acquainted  either  with  the  country  or  its 
inhalitants. 

The  moft  ancient  name  of  Egypt  wa«  Mhraim,  of 
confequcnce  the  Aiabians  (till  call  it  Mrfii.  l\  was 
likewife  dillinguifhcd  by  other  names,  fucli  as  Oceana, 
/leria,  &c.  It  appears  from  the  facred  hiftorian,  that 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  defcendants  of  Mizraim  the 
fecond  fon  of  Ham.  Mizraim  had  feveral  fons,  who, 
according  to  the  Scripture  account,  fettled  refpcftively 
in  that  country.  If  we  trull  to  the  fatred  records, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  afcertaining  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  Mizraim.  It  will  appear  lo  he  one  of 
the  lifter  dislcfts  of  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Arabic, 
Chaldaic,  &c. ;  and  lhi>,  to  us,  appears  to  be  the  fac}. 
But  the  origin  of  that  people,  thiir  language,  religion, 
laws,  and  inftitutions,  have  been  fo  warped  and  con- 
founded, both  by  their  own  hiftorians  and  thofe  of 
other  countries,  that  one  is  fcarce  able  to  determine 
what  to  lelieve  or  what  to  rtjcft..  Herodotiis,  Dio- 
donis  Sicuhis,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  moft  other  an- 
cient geographers  and  hiftorians,  art  imiverfally  agreed, 
that  Egypt,  at  leaft  that  part  of  it  called  Delta,  was 
overfloivn  by  the  fta,  and  conftquently  uninhabitable 
for  m«ny  centuries  after  the  difperfion  of  m;nkinJ. 
When  we  co:dider  the  low  lituation  of  the  Delta,  and 
the  violent  current  of  the  tide  from  the  coaft  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Palcftine  towards  that  fhore,  we  would  he 
alrooll  templed  to  adopt  this   hypothefis  ;  but  the  fa- 
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crtd  records  avouch  the  contrary.  Accon'ing  tothem,  ChaUcau 
we  find  Egypt  a  populous,  rich,  and  flourifhing  king.'*"V"''g*> 
dom,  as  early  a>  the  age  of  Abraham.    Had  the  Low-  ^'     . 

cr  Egypt  been  a  pool  of  ftagnating  water  at  any 
time  !»fter  the  general  deluge,  we  think  it  could 
not  have  been  drained,  cleared,  cultivated,  and  (tock- 
ed  with  inhabitants,  fo  early  ab  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham. 

Diodorus  Stculus,  however,  is  pofitive  that  the 
Egyptians}  were  a  colony  of  Ethiopians;  and  this5  ^'''' '3« 
he  endeavours  to  prove  by  the  fimilarity  of  featurcs,^'^''' 
cuf^oms,  laws,  religious  ceremonies,  &c.  between  the 
two  nations.  That  there  whs  a  conftant  intercourfe 
of  good  offices  between  thtfe  two  branches  ai-  the 
Plamitis,  cannot  be  qn^fticned ;  .■  nd  that  they  nearly 
refembled  each  fither  in  many  rcfpeCls,  is  too  evident 
to  admit  of  contradiiftinn.  The  cxi  avaiions,  original- 
ly Jug  out  of  the  folid  rocks  of  porphjiy  and  marble, 
in  which  the  natives  rctlded  bef.ire  the  plains  were 
drained,  have  been  ohferved  by  a  moll  judicious  tra- 
veller (g)  very  few  ye.irs  ago.  At  the  fan.e  time,  the 
moft  accurate  nnd  jutlicious  travellers  (h )  who  have 
vi(ited  thnt  repion  in  modem  tiiies,  are  gener  lly  of 
opinion  that  the  land  has  gained  noth'ng  on  the  fea 
Cnce  the  period  when  Herodotus  wrote  his  dcfcription 
of  that  country  ;  from  which  circumftance  we  may  be 
led  to  conclude,  tliat  the  idea  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Delta  is  not  founded  in  fa6t. 

But  evm  admitting  that  the  Egyptian  Drita  hag 
acquired  nothing  from  the  fea  fince  the  age  of  Hero- 
dotus to  the  prcfent,  it  certainly  does  not  follows  that 
the  region  in  queftiou  was  never  overflown  by  that 
element ;  fince  there  are,  in  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
large  trufts  of  land,  ccrtsinlv  once  covered  »nth  fea, 
which  have  continued  to'  this  day  in  the  very  fame 
fituation  in  which  they  were  20^o  years  ago.  AVe 
leave  the  decition  of  this  point  to  the  judgnie.it  of  our  J 

readers. 

We  have  alre.idy  hinted  our  opinion  of  the  nature 
of  the  Eiiyptian  language  ;  but  bee  ufe  Eijypt  is  ge- 
nerally thought  to  have  '  een  the  native  land  ot  h'ero- 
glyphicB,  and  becaufe  m.^ny  are  of  opinion  that  hiero- 
irlyphicil  churattcrs  were  prior  to  fHhabctical,  we 
fhail  ha/?.rd  a  few  conjcdurcs  with  rcfpett  to  that  fpe- 
cics  of  writing. 

The  end  of  fpeech,  in  general,  is  to  enable  men  toE^jyptran 
communicate  their  thou;;hts  and   conce]>ti(iii3  one  to!  itroyly 
another  when  [irefent ;  the  ufeot  writing  is  to  perform  P'''*^ 
the  fame  office  when  people  are  at  fo  great  a  dilfance 
thit  vocal  founds  cannot  mutually  reach  them.    Hiero- 
glvphics  are  faid  to  have  been  invrnted  to  fuppty  this 
defeft.     The  moft  ancient  languages  were  everywheie 
full  of  tropes  and  figures  borrowed  from  l'ei'(i  le  ob- 
jtd^s.       As   in   that  ftage   of   focfety   men   have   not 
learned  to  abftr..(El  and  generalize,  all  th.  ir  ideas  arc 
1  orrowcd    from   fuch   oLjcifts  s»   moli    forcibly  tlrlke 
their  fenfcs.      '1  his  circumllance  would  naturally  fug- 
geft  to  favages  the  idea  ot  conveying  th«ir  (entimenta 
to  each  other,  when  abfent,  by  delinealions  of  corpo- 
real ohjedts.     Thus,  if  a  fav.ige  afked  a  loan  of  his 
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(g)   See  Mr  Bruce's  Travels,  Vol.  I. 

(h)  Mr  Bruce,  Dr  Shaw,  Bilhop  Pocock,  Savary,  Volney,  &c. 
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ChaWem  frienu's  horfe,  he  might  find  meanis  to  have  conveyed 
.aiTKuagi.  to  },;m  the  figure  of  that  animal;  and  fo  of  others. 
_  T  hs  was  the  very  loweft  f])ecies  of  iJeal  communica- 

tion,  and  has  been  ^y\t:A  piiliire-iuriling. 

Nccefiity  would  foon  impel  our  favage  correfpond- 
ents  to  faoricatc  a  method  more  extenfiveiy  ufcful, 
which  would  likewife  be  fujjgelted  by  the  conltant 
life  of  the  metaphorical  mode  of  fpicch.  Some  favatre 
leader,  more  fajjacious  tlian  the  vulgar  herd,  would 
oblerve  that  certain  ffiifiMe  objcfts  wtie  fitted,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  analogy,  to  rtprefeni  certain  hum.an 
palTions,  and  even  fome  abftradt  ide.;s  ;  and  this  would 
he  readily  enough  adopted  by  tbe  herd  as  a  new  im- 
provement. In  this  cafe  a  horn  might  be  the  emblem 
oi  power,  z/w^rdoi  bravery,  ?i  Jion  oi  fury,  a.  fox  of 
cunning,  a  ferpent  of  malice,  S:.c.  By  and  by  artificial 
figns  miijht  be  contrived  to  exprefs  fuch  ideas  as  could 
not  readily  be  denoted  by  bodily  cbjsfts.  This  miglit 
be  called  fymb'/kal  tvriling.  Sjch  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Chincfe  charaifters  ;  and  hence  that  prodigious 
nuntbtr  of  letters  of  which  the  wricten  language  of 
that  people  is  compofed.  Farther  they  could  not  pro- 
ceed, notwithftaudirg  their  boafted  Inventive  powers; 
nnd  farther,  we  believe,  no  nation  ever  did  proceed, 
who  had  once  upon  a  time  no  other  char.''.£lers  but 
hieroglyphical.  The  Mexicans  had  arrived  at  the 
very  lowtll  llage  of  hieroglyphical  writing,  but  had 
not  taken  one  ttep  towards  alphabetical.  The  Hurons 
employ  hieroglyphical  fymbols,  but  never  entertained 
a  fingle  idea  of  alphabetical.  Hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters are  the  images  of  ohjcfls  conveyeti  to  the  mind 
by  the  ori;ans  of  vifion  ;  alphabetic  are  arbitrary  arti- 
ficial marks  of  found,  accommodated  by  conipad  to 
convey  to  th.c  mind  the  ideas  of  oljjcfts  by  the  organs 
,  of  hiarins.      In   a   word;   we   think  that  there  is  not 

Vcte  never  the  Icaft  analogy  between  thefc  two  fpccies  to  conduft 
1  vulgar  from  the  one  to  the  other  :  wc  are  therefore  of  opi- 
^'•'i  nion,   that   hieroglyphical  charadters   were   never  the 

vulgar  channels  ot   ideal  conveyance  among  civilized 
people. 

We  know  that  in  this  point  we  differ  from  many 
learr.  d,  judicious,  and  ingenious  writers;  fome  of 
whom  iiave  taken  much  pains  to  invelligate  the  inter- 
mediate ft-ges  through  whicii  the  fabricators  of  cha- 
racters limit  have  p>lfed  in  ilieir  progiefs  from  hiero- 
glyphical to  ilphabetical  writing.  Thefe  writers  have 
adopte  t  a  plan  analogous  to  Birtiop  Wiikii.s's  project 
of  an  «rtifi;ial  language.  I"  this  theory,  we  own,  we 
are  led  to  fufpeit  tliat  they  fuppofed  all  mankind  were 
once  upon  a  time  favages,  and  were  left  to  hammer 
out  words,  as  well  as  charaAcrs,  by  neceffity,  ingenui- 
ty, experience,  pradtice,  &c.  For  our  part,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  in  our  fedlion  on  the  Hebrew 
language,  that  alphabetical  writing  was  an  antediluvian 
invention  ;  and  we  now  lay  it  down  as  our  opinion, 
that  among  all  thole  nations  which  fettled  near  the 
centre  of  civilization,  hieroglyphics  were,  comparative- 
ly, a  modern  fabrication. 

The  Orientals  are,  at  this  dny,  extravagantly  de- 
voted to  allegory  and  fiftion.  Plain  unadorned  truth 
with  them  has  no  charms.  Hence  that  extravagant 
medley  of  fables  and  rcmancc  with  which  all  antiquity 
is  replete,  and  by  which  all  ancient  hitlory  is  dif^a;uifcd 
and  corrupted.  Eveiy  doctrine  of  religion,  every  pre- 
cept of  morality,  was  tendered  to  maakind  in  parabled 
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and  proverbs.  Hence,  fays  the  Scripture,  to  under-  ChaHran 
ftand  a  proverb,  the  words  of  the  wife,  and  their  dark 
fayings.  The  eailern  fages  involved  their  maxims  in 
this  enigmatical  drefs  for  fever:;!  reafons :  to  fix  the 
attention  of  their  difciples  ;  to  affift  their  memory  ; 
ta  gratify  their  allegorical  tafte  ;  to  fharpen  their  ivit 
and  exercilc  their  judgment  ;  and  fomctimes  perhaps 
to  difplay  their  o»vn  acutcncfs,  ingenuity,  and  in- 
vention. 

It  was  among  the  ancients  an  iiniverfal  opinion, 
that  the  mod  facrtd  arcana  of  religion,  morality,  and 
the  ful'lime  fciences,  were  not  to  be  communicated  to 
the  uninitiated  rabble.  For  this  reafon  every  thing  facred 
was  involved  in  allegorical  darknefs. 

Here,  then,   we   ought   to   look  for  the  origin  of 
hieroglyphical  or   pifture-writing  among  the  civilized        ^^ 
nations  of  the  call.     They  did  not  employ  that  fpe-  Hut  cm« 
cies  oi  writing  becaufe  they  were  ignorant  of  alphabe-i''''>'^'l  '* 
tical  charafters,  but  becaufe  they  thought  fit  to  con- ^^^^.^^  j^ 
ceal  the  mod  important  heads  of  their  doftrirts  undertrincs  from 
hieroolyphical  figures.      The   Egyptian   pritlls    were  the  unini. 
moft  celebrated  for  their  flciU  in  devifing  thofe  em)jle-"''"^-^i 
matical   reprcfentations  ;    but   other  n,;tion3  likewife 
employed  them.      We  learn  from  the   fragments  of 
Berofus  the  Chaldean  hillorian,  preferved  by  Synccllus 
and  Alexander  Polyhillor,  that  the  walls  of  the  tercple 
of  Belus  at  Babylon  were  covered  all  over  with  thofe 
emblematical  paintings.     Thefe  charafters  were  called 
iifoi,  becaufe  they  were  chiefly  employed  to  reprefent 
facred  objefts  ;  and  >>t<;i/a,  becaufe  they  were  origi- 
nally carved  or  engraved.     Their  name  pomts  to  their 
original  ufe.     Inftead  of  purfuing  thefe  obfcrvations, 
which  the  nature  of  our  defign  will  not  permit,   we 
mull  refer  our  readers  to  Herodotus,  1.  ii.   Diodorus 
Sic.   1.  i.  Stiabo,   1.  xvii.  Pint.   Ifis  and   Ofitis;  and 
among  the  Chrillian  fathers,  to  Clem.  Alex.  Eufeb. 
Prxp.  Evang. ;  but  chiefly  to  Horapollo's  Hierogly- 
phica. 

From  this  deduftion  we  would  conclude,  that  this 
fpecies  of  writing  W3«  an  adventitious  mode  in  Egypt, 
peculiar  to  the  priefts,  and  employed  chiefly  to  exhi- 
bit things  facred  ;  and  that  among  all  civilized  people 
it  did  not  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  alphabetical  characters, 
nor  did  the  ufe  of  the  latter  originate  from  the  former. 
When  alphabetical  letters  were  invented,  if  indeed  ^nd  pofte. 
they  were  a  human  invention,  they  were  antecedent  lisr  in 
to  the  other  in  ufe  and  extent.  The  Egyptian  priells""''  f°  . 
alone  knew  the  true  import  of  thofe  facred  fynihols  ;  j^'^^'^^j^ 
and  communicated  that  knowledge  firil  to  their  own 
children  from  generation  to  generation,  then  to  the 
initiated,  and  lall  of  all  to  the  grandees  of  the  nation, 
all  of  whom  were  indeed  initiated.  The  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt  were  not  then  the  fymboU  of  any  facred  oc- 
cult language  ;  but  figns  invented  by  the  priefts  and 
prophets  or  wife  men,  in  order  to  reprefent  their 
deities,  the  attributes  and  pcrfeflions  of  their  deities, 
and  the  myllcrious  arcana  of  their  religion,  and  many 
other  circumllancts  relating  to  objects  of  importance, 
v/hich  were  deemed  either  too  facred  or  too  important 
to  be  imparted  to  the  vulgar. 

The   Egyptians  afcribed  the    invention   of  letters 
to  a   perfon   whom  they  called    Tlwth  * ,   Tkeulh,   or  •  Eyju. 
Thyoth  ;  the  Greeks  »'?i^'c ;  and  the  Romans  Mercu-  Pnp.  £v. 
rius.     Platof   calls  him   a  god,   or  a  godlike   man;*  pttJm, 
DiodorUii  X  makes  him  privy  counfellor  to  Ofiris;  San- 1  ^ib.  i. 
3  T  choniaihon 
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Cl:a!<ieni  choniatlion  ap.  EuFcS.  j  conntAs  him  with  the  Phoc- 
Laiigujge,  „j^iJn  Cronjs  or  Siturn.  To  this  McrcJry  the  Ejryp- 
,  """^  V»:\s  afciibe  the  invention  of  all  the  arts  r\iii  fcicnccs. 
He  wat  probibly  fjtne  very  eminent  inventive  genius, 
who  fljurilhed  durin;^  the  6r(l  ages  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy,  anj  who  perhaps  taught  the  rude  lavages 
the  art  of  writiotr. 

Accor.'.in^  to  DIo.'.orui  Siculus,  thr;  Egyptians  had 
t(  ilphabe-  two  kin.h  of  letters  i; ;  ihc  one  facrel,  the  other  com- 
mon ;  the  former  the  priellj  t.iu^lit  their  own  chil- 
dren, the  latter  all  l;arncJ  protnifcuoully.  In  the  fa- 
cred  charadlers  l!ie  rites  and  lereinoniea  of  their  le- 
ligion  were  cciiched  ;  the  other  was  actominodaled  to 
the  ordinary  1  iifinefs  of  life.  Clem.  Akxand.  men- 
tions three  different  llylei  of  writing  employed  by  the 
Egyptians  *.  "  The  pupil-;,  who  were  inltructed  by 
the  Egyptians,  fird  learned  the  order  and  arrangement 
of  the  Egyptian  letters,  which  is  called  epijhlogrtiphy, 
that  is,  the  manner  of  wrilina;  letters  ;  next,  the  facrcd 
charafter,  which  the  facrcd  fcribes  employed  ;  laftl)-, 
the  hieroglyphic  tharjdler,  one  pnrL  of  whi.h  ij  ex- 
•prcfTed  by  the  firft  tkmcnts,  and  13  railed  Cyr'mlag'ic, 
that  is,  capital,  and  the  i.\.\\tv fymbolic.  Of  the  fyrabolic 
kind, one  part  explains  properly  by  imitation;  and  the 
ether  is  written  tropically,  th.it  is,  in  tropes  arid  fi- 
gutcj  ;  and  a  third  by  certain  enigmatical  exprtffions. 
Accordingly,  when  we  intend  to  write  the  worA/uri, 
x/i  defence  a  circle ;  and  when  the  moon,  the  figure 
of  that  ph.net  appeariiij;  horned,  conformable  to  the 
appearance  of  that  luminary  atler  the  change."  In 
this  palTjge  we  have  an  excellent  defcription  of  the 
three  different  modes  of  writing  ufcd  by  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  the  common,  the  facred,  an,',  the  hiero;;lyphic. 
The  Ijfl  he  dcfcrib^s  according  to  its  ihrec  divilions, 
in  exacl  conformity  to  our  preceding  obfcrv?.lii)ns. 
By  the  defcription  above  tranllatcd,  it  plainly  ap- 
)«ttcrsand  pears,  that  the  facred  charader  of  the  Egyptians  was 
fR^J^rt  entirely  different  from  the  hieroglyphic;  ;mi!  by  this 
confideration  we  are  in  a  good  meal'ure  judified,  in 
fuppcfing,  as  we  have  done  all  along,  that  the  facred 
Utters  of  the  Egyptiins  were  adlually  the  ChalJaic. 
Tiie  iiifcripti.-ns  on  the  o'.elilks  mentioned  by  Caffio- 
doriis,  fo  often  quoted,  were  certainly  engraved  in  the 
ficred  character;  aiid  thechnr\>;'t  r  in  which  they  were 
drawn  was  that  alove  mentiouc  1.  If  the  facred  let- 
ters were  Chaldaic,  the  facrcd  l.nguage  was  prob.dily 
the  fame. 

The  Egvptian^i  prcttn  '.ed,  that  the  Babylonir.ns 
derived  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  fciences  from 
them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Babylonians 
rr.ainlained,  th:t  the  for.ner  had  been  tutored  by  them. 
The  fa£l  io,  they  both  fpoke  the  fame  lauguige ; 
ufed  the  fame  religious  rites  ;  had  applied  with  tqiinl 
fuccel's  to  artrology,  altronomy,  gcountry,  arithmct  c, 
a-nd  llie  other  fgicnccs;  of  courf-  a  rivalihip  hid  arifen 
bet'.veeu  the  two  nations,  which  laid  the  foundation,of 
tbofc  oppofue  pretervfionff. 

TJ  e  moA  failliiul  fpecimen  of  the  vuJgir  language 
f>f  the  Egyptians,  is^  we  believe,  lliil  prefeived  in  the 
C>.pt:c,  which,  hovvrvi-r,  is  fo  r.  plete  with  Grctifms, 
that  it  nnud  be  Jrfficult  to  tra.e  it  out. 

Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  Gretk  was  the  language 
ef  the  court,  and  confeq.ienlly  mull  have  diffufcd  it- 
felf  over  all  the  counti7.  HeniC,  we  believe,  two- 
tllirds  of  the  Coptic  arc  Creek  words,  diverHfied  by 
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their  termin  itions,  declenfnn^,  an^  conj-jop.tioirs  only.   Chal.iesn 
To  be  convinced  of  the  Imih  of  this,  our  learned  and  ^'■"j-'^K'^t 
curious  readers  nc;<l  only  confult  Chrifti  in  S;ho!t7.'g  '      . 

Egyptian  mid  Coptic   gramni;r  on  1   dictiooary,    cor- 
rected  and    publilhed   by  Godfred  Woide,    Oxford, 
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I  he  Egyptians  and   Phoenicians  vrere  in  a  mannrrThe  l-cj^-p- 

coulingetmau?,  and  coufcqueiuly  mu't  have  fpoken 'ian  and 
the  fime  language;  tliat  is.  one  of  the  iiJl.r ''.iaiefls ''''<*""'""> 
of  the  Hebrew,  ChaMein,  Arabian,  Cuihite,  Sec.  —  tL^r.?,?" 
This  is  not  a  mere  conj-rture  ;  It  may  be  realized  by 
almott  numbirUfs  exsmple^.  It  is  true,  that  when 
Jofeph's  brethren  wer.'.  down  to  ETypt,  an  J  that  rukr 
deigned  to  converfe  with  them,  tliey  cnuld  uot  un- 
deritand  tlie  E.^yptian  idiom  wl.ich  he  fpoke  ;  nor 
would  he,  had  lie  been  nfhi'lly  an  Egyptian,  h  i»e 
underlloo.l  them  without  an  interpreter.  The  only 
contlulion  from  this  circumllance  is,  that  by  this  time 
the  E.fyptian  had  deviated  confi'.eraSly  from  the  ori- 
ginal laui'uage  of  m.inkml.  The  Irilh  and  Welch, 
tvery  body  knows,  are  only  diflerent  di.dcAs  of  the 
Celtic  tongue ;  and  yet  expi-r  ence  proves,  that  a 
mtive  of  Ireland  and  another  of  Wales  cannot  well 
comprehend  each  other's  langua.4e.  nor  coaverf,:  intel- 
ligibly without  an  interpreter.  The  Erfe,  fpokcn  in 
the  Highland*  of  Scotland,  and  the  Irilh,  are  known 
to  be  both  branches  of  the  oil  C  Itio  ;  yet  a  SiotcS 
Highlander  and  an  Irllhm  in  cm  hardly  un.Jeidaiil 
each  other's  fpeech.  By  a  parity  of  reafon,  a  Hi- 
brew  and  an  Eii^yptiin  might,  in  the  a.re  of  Jofc.ih, 
fpeak  only  differc-nt  dialecls  of  the  fame  origin.iI 
tongue,  and  yet  find  it  diiri,.ult  to  underhand  one  ano- 
ther. The  faft  feems  to  be,  the  Hebrew  dialed  had 
been  in  a  manner  llationary,  from  the  migration  of 
Abraham  to  that  perio  1  ;  whereas  the  Egyptinn,  be- 
ing  fpoken  by  a  powerful,  civilized,  and  highly  culti- 
vated people,  mult  have  receive!  many  imfruvcmentt, 
perhaps  alditiouj,  in  the  courfe  of  near  f.vo  centu- 
ries. 

The  defcendaBfs   of  C.man  and  of  Ml/.raim  werephc  vn'-«w 
Ilrtflly  connefte.'.  in  their  religious  ccremoniej  :  they  crrrs  of 
worlhipped  the  fame  objcdt-,  namtly,  the  No/l  of  Hea-  'g)T' 
•txn  ;  they  mourned  Oftr'n  and  Adonis  in  concert  ;  theyl-"^'' _''  'V? 
carried  on  a  joint  commerce,  and,  we  chirk,  fpoke  the;|,^.  ^e, 
fame   language;    we    may,    thcT^-Tore,    ODclule,  thatbicw  or 
their   vulgar  letters   were    nearly   the  fame,   bc>tli    in  l'^"3^niciaifc 
form,  difpolition,  and  number.     Their  originil  num- 
ber w.-is   probably    16,   vi/.    live    vowels,    fix   mutes, 
fimple  and  nlddle,  four  liquids,  and  the  folitary  <r. — 
With  thefe,  it  is  liktlv,  was  joined  a  mark  of  afpirs- 
tion,  or  an  hy  fuch  as  we  hnve  in  the  Roman  alphabet, 
and    find   on    fome  Greek  mcnuiients.     Cadmus  v.as 
or'ginally  an  E'jypti'u  ;  that  Icider  brought  a  neiv  fet 
of  letters  into  Greece.     Tiiefe  are  generally   deemed 
to  be  P'  oinician.     They   were   nearly   the    fame  with 
the  ancient  Pclafgic,   as  will  be  fhown  in  the  fciftion 
of  the   Greek  /an^wige.     The  latter,  we  think,  were 
from  E^ypt.   and  confequcntly  the  former  mult  have 
been  from  the   fnrie   quarter.     Danaus,  Perfeus,  Le- 
lex,  &c.  were  otE.ryptiin  txtraiition  ;  they  too  adopt- 
ed the  Cadmean  chaiaiters,  without  fubllituting  any 
of  their  o  vn. 

The  Jonim,  or  loniins,  emigrated  from  Gaza,  a 
colony  o.  Egyptians ;  and  the  r  letters  are  known  to 
kaie  difered  wry  little  fro;n  thofe  of  Cadmus  and  the. 
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Chaldean  Pelafc;!.     The  ccfflcliffior,  therefore,  ie,  that  the  vul-  brew  word  hon  or  chm  fij;iiifie9  "  power,  'wedth,  fuf-  Chaldean 

-a«g"3g^.  par  Egyptian   lettcro  were  the  fame  with  the  Pbceiu-  ficiency  ;"  a  very  proper  epithet  for  the  y«n,  who  was  '-^'^'"^£<=i 

^      '        cian.  thought  to  beftow  thcrfe  blefTiiigs.     The  name  of  Jo-  f 

VVe  are  ahunlant'y  fenfihle  that    there   are  found  feph's  wife  was /f/Jnj/6  or  v^j^fio/A,  coinpounded  o{  If- 

upon  Egyptian  monuraents  clisrnclers  altogether  dif-  hah  "  a   won:ian,"  and  Naith  or  Nal,  an    Egyptian 

ferent  trom  thofe  wc  have  lieen  defcribing.     At  what  name  of  "  Minerva,  a  votary  of  Minerva." 
tiiT.c,  by   what  people,   and  to  what  languai^e,  thefe         Almoft  ?.I1  the  names  of  cities  belonging  to  Egypt 

letters  belonged,  we   will   not  pretend   to  determine,  which  are  mentioned  in   Scripture  are   evidently   He 

The   Ethiopians,    the    Challean-;,    the    Perfians,    the  brew.     To  be fatisfied  as  to  this  pofition,  our  curious 

•Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  have,  at  different  readers  may  confnlt  Jamicfon's  Spicilegia,  an  excellent        yy 

times,  been  fovcreigns  of  that  unhuppy  country.     Per-  book  very  little  known.     The  names  of  moft  of  the  AndfigniS- 

haps  other  nations,   whofe  memory  is  now  buried  in  Egyptian  .!eities  are  fignificant  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  j^^"' '" '*'** 

oblivion,  may  have  ereifled   monuments,   and  covered  and  in  th-.it  dialeit  the  names  appear  to  have  been  jm-  ^"^"''^''* 

them  with  infcriptions  compofcd  of  words  taken  from  pofed   with    great  judgment  and   propriety,    plainly 

difFirent    lans^usges,    perhaps,    upon    fome   occsfionf,  indicating  fome  office  affigned  them,  or  pointing  to 

whimfically  devifed,  with  a  view  to  perpiex  the  curi-  fome  peculiar  attribute.     We   fhall  produce  a  few  in- 

ous  antiquaries  of  future  a.'cs.      Some   of  thefe  arc  flanges. 

compofed  of  hieroglyphics  intermirglei!  with  alpha-         O/jr/j- was  the  preit  divinity  of  Egypt ;  he  wis  cer- 

betical  charaAers,  artificially   derang-ed,  in  order  to  tainly  the  fun.     The    Egyptians   gave  their  deities  a 

render  them   unintelligible.     Thefe   we   do  not   pre-  variety  of  names  in  alUifion  to  their  various  offices  and 

tend  to  dcvelope  ;  becaufe  the  moft  tnquifitive  and  fa-  attributes.     Jablon(l<i  has  in  a  manner  wearied  himfelf 

gacious  antiquaries  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  their  pur-  with  tracing  the  (ignitication  of  this  name.     In  He- 

port  and  fitjnification.  brew  we  hive  OJhir  "  to  grow  rich,  to  be  enriched." 

We  (hall  now  go  on  to  fhow,  that  moft  part  of  the  The  fun  may  be  called  the  great  enricher  of  nature, 

names  of  pevfons  and  places,  &c.  which  have   been  and  therefore  might  properly  be  called  by  a  name  al- 

com-eyed  down  to  us,  mny,  in  genera!,  he  reduced  to  hiding  to  that  quabty.      Ifts   was   both  the  raoon  and 

a  Hebrew,  Phicnician,  Syrian,  or  Clialdean  original,  the  earth.     IJliah  is  the  Helircw  word  for -a'omjB,  Jind 

As   the    firft   of   thtfe    l?.n^rua^eJ    is    moll    genenlly  Horapollo  afUgns  tin's  vtry  derivation,  yjnulh  was  one 

knov.'n,  we  fhall  employ  it  as  our  arch-type  or  fl^ud-  of  the   lames  of  Mercury  among  the  Eg)-ptiaES  :   He 

ard,  beginninjj  with  thofc  terms  which  occur  in  vScn'p-  was  always  figured   with   the  head  oh"  a  dog.     He  ac- 

ture.  •companied  Ifis  in  her  pcregrinr.tions  in  quell  of  Ofiris, 

The  word  Pharaoh^  the  title  of  tlie  mrlech  or  king  and  frighted  away  the  wild  hearts  from  i.ttatkiog  the 

of  Egypt,   is,  we  thir.k,  compounded  of  two  terms,  princefs.       In   Hebrew,  Nuh,:l}  fignifies  "  to  bark." 

»vhich  plainly  difcover  a  Hebrew  original.     Accm'd-  Here  the  analogy,  we   think,  is  evident.     Many  E- 

iwto  an  oriental  tradition,  the  firft  who  affumtd  this  gyptian  names  begin  with  Can,  fuch  as  Canctus,  Cano- 


title  was  the   fovercign   oi  the  royal JJ^epherds  ;  a  race  f>i's.  Sec.     The   Hebrew  word   Ca.hrn   or   Colin,   Syr 

of  people  from  Arabia  and  Phoenicia.       They  con-  Con  or   Chon,  intimates  both  a  prince   and   a  piicil. 

quered  Egypt  at  un  ei.rly  period,  and  kept  poffeflion  Oi  or  Aui,  in   Hebrew,  imports  "  a  bottle,  a   flag- 

of  it  for  feveral  centuries.     They  gloried  in  the  title  gon,"  any  thing  round  and  prominent  like  the  hu- 

I'r.-"!,  cr  vxviro/,  wliich.   accordfug  to  Jofephus  con.  /I-  man  lelly.     In  the  language  of  Egypt  it  was  often 

pian,  fignifits  "  royal  fhepherds."    The  word  Pharaoh  applied  to  the  fun,   in   alhifion   to  his  lotundity.      Ic 

feems  to  be  compounded  ofiSfAar,  "a  bullock,"  and  the  temple   cf  Jupiter  Amman  or  Amon,  in   the  dcfert 

Mill  Rachah  "  to  feed  ;"  hence  rins  Pharachah,  as  we  of  Lybia,  thtre  was  a  flrttue  of  the  god  rcprefenting 

tb'nk  it  ought  to  be  written.      The  name  given  to  Jo-  the  navel  of  the    human   body,  which  was  probably 

feph  is  evidently  of  kin  with   the  Hebrew  ;  for  znph-  framed  in  alhifion   to   this   fancy.      Hence  the  PytJio- 

naih  differs  very  little  from  the  Hebrew  verb  tzaphan,  neft,  or  people  who,  according  to  the  Scripture,  had 

which  fignifK-s  "  to  hii'e,  to  keep  fecret ;"  Pancah  or  familiar  fpirits,  weie  faid   to  prophecy  by  the  infpi- 

Phaneah,  fignifieo  much   the   fame   with  the   Hebrew  ration  of  Oh,  as.  the   Delphic  priefltfs  did  by  that  of 

PZianfl/;,  afpexit :   fo  that  the  name  afiually  intimites  Apollo.      Again,    many  Egyptian   nmnes  end   with 

me  v/ho  fcej  hidden  things  ;    which  was  certainly  ihe  firis,  as  Calalirir,  Termofiris.      This  termination  is  no 

very  idea  the  prince  intended  to  convey  by  giving  him  doubt  a  cognate  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldean /Or  or 

that  name.  zar,  fignifyitig  '•  a  prince,  or  grandee,  &c."      The 

Potiphar,  or  Potiphtrnh,  the  n:'.me  of  Jofeph's  fa-  river  Nile  in  the  Ethiopic  dialefl   is  called  Sirts;  that 

thcr  in-law,  has  likevrife  a  dialeflical  affinity  with  the  is,  we  believe,  the  iing  of  rivers.     The  fime  flood  feemi 

Hebrew  idiom.     Jn  that  language /"u^rtA  fignifies  "  to  to  derive  the   name  by  which   it  is  generally  known, 

open,  to  explain,"  which  was  one  part  of  the  f?ccr-  from  the  Hebrew  ntM,  "  a  valky,  or  torrent  running 

dotal  office  ;  and  Phar  imports  "  a  bullock."     Poti-  down  a  valley."  The  fame  river  waj  often  called  Ocea- 

pbar  was  then  prieft  of  the  bullock,  that  is,   the  ox,  nu/,  a  word  compofed  of  ()f,  or  or,  or  cr/!»,  which  fu'n!fje» 

apii,  facred  to  the/an  (i).      This  perfon  was  prieft  or  "  a  king,  a  kader,"  snd   the   Hebrew  tin  "  afoun- 

prince  of  On,  which,  according  to  Cyrillus  on  Hofea,  tain  ;"  ^o  that  the  word  imports  the  king  ef fountains. 

was  an  Egyptian  name  of  ^thit  luminary.     The  He-  The  Hebiews  always  denominated  the  land  of  Egypt 

3  T  3  ibc 


(1)  The  Septnagint  (Gen.  sir.  v.  45  and  50.)  tranflate  On  by  n»mr«xif. 
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I'eitian    the  lanJ  of  Mizralm  ;  tlie   Egyptians  themfelves,  irf    both  in  profe  and  veife,  analogous  to  the  different     Pcrfian 
ant;uj);c.  jgj^j  time.^    fecm  to  have  called  it  tuyttTtut  Mgyptus,     idioms  piaJually  formed  in  Europe  after  the  fubverlion  t.ant;uaKe. 


Lang 


"  Egyi)t,"  which  fonie  think  is  compounded  of  ^i, 
Ilebiew,  "  an  ifland,  a  country,  a  province,"  and  Coft 
or  Ciipi,  "  a  famous  city  in  that  country." 

From  tliis  fpecimen,  wc  hope  it  will  appear  that  the 


ef  the  Roman  empire.  ^^ 

The  very  learned  and  laborious  Sir  William  Jones  Parfi  lan- 
is  confident  that  the  Par/i  abounds  with  words  from  lanj;uagc 
the  Shanfcrit,  with  no  other  change  than  fuch  as  may^"** 


Egyptian  languajfc  in  the  more  early  ages  was  one  of     be  obfcrved  in  the   nuroeroui  dialeita   of  India  ;  that 
thofe  dialefts  into  wiiich  that  of  the  dcfccnd.ints  of     very  miny  Perfian  iniptrdiivea  are  the  roots  of  Shan- 


the  poftdiluvian  patriarchs  was  divided,  and  perhaps 
fubdividcd,  a  few  centuries  after  the  rfeluge.  Among 
?!1  thofe,  wc  1  clicvc,  fuch  an  affinity  will  be  found, 
as  plainly  demondrates  that  they  origmally  fprang 
from  one  rommon  (lock.  Here  we  might  eafily  fol- 
low the   E;:,'ypiian  language  into  Greece  ;  and  there 


fcrit  verbs  ;  and  that  even  the  moods  and  tenfes  of  the 
Perfian  verb  fubllantive,  which  is  the  model  of  all  tlie 
relt,  are  dcducible  from  the  Shanfcrit  by  an  eafy  and 
clear  analogy.  From  this  he  infers  that  the  Pitr/i,  like 
the  various  idiom  dialefis,  is  derived  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Br.^mins.  This  couclulion,  we  imagine,  is 


we  are  ptrfuaded  we  mi,fht  trace   a  vail   number  of  not  altogether  j nil,  lince  by  the  fame  tram  of  reifon- 

Eeyptian   terms  into  that  tonj;ut,    which,  however,  ing  we  may  infer  that  the    Shanfjrit  is  derived  from 

the   nature  of  this   inquiry  will   not   permit.      If  our  the  Par/i.       .• 

learned  readers  (liould  incline  to  know  more  of  the  af-  The  fame  learned  gentleman  adds,  that  the  multitude 

finity  of  the  Egyptian  tongue   with  the  others  fo  of-  of  compounds  in  the  Perfian  language  proves  that  it  is 

ten  mentioned,  they  may  confult   Bochart's   Chiinaan,  not  of  Arabic  but  Indian  otiginal.    Thij  is  undoubtedly 

Walton's  Proltg.   Gebelin's  Monde   Prim.   Jamefon's  true;  but  thouijh  the /'a/yf  is  not  of  Arabic  original,  it 

Spkiltsi<f,  &c.  does  not  neceffirily  follow  that  it  is  of  Shanfcrit.    We 

might  with  the  fame  propriety,  and  with  an  equal  (how 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Perfian  Language.  oi  reafon,  roiulude,  that  the  Greek  language  is  de- 

fcended  of  the  Shanfcrit,  becaufe  it  too  abounds  with 

The  Per(ian  language  is  divided  into  the  ancient  compounds.  We  may  then  reft  affured,  that  neither  the 

and  modern  ;  the  former  of  which  is  at  this  day  very  one  nor  the  other  argument  adduced  by  the  ingenious 

imperfeftly  known,  the  latter  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  prcfident  proves  that  the  Parft  tongue  is  a  dclcendant 

inoft  expreffive,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  moft  of  the  Shanfcrit. 

highly  polifhed,  in  the  world.     We  (liall,  in  treatiflg  The  gentleman  fo  often  mentioned,  afPures  us,  that 
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of  this   language,   in    compli.ince   with   the   plan  we 
have  all  along  followed,  begin  with  the  ancient. 

When  Mohammed  was  born,  and  Anu  shi'rava'n, 
whom  he  calls  the  j«/?  I'mg,  fat  on  the  throne  of  Per- 


the  Zend  bears  a  ftrong  refembiance  to  the  Shanfcrit  ; 
which,  however,  it  might   do  without  being  actually 
derived  from  it,  fince  we  believe  every  oriental  fcholar 
will  find  that  all  the  languages  from  the  MeJiteiranean 
(ja,  two  languages  were  generally  prevalent    in  that     to  the  utmoft  coafl  of  Hindollan  exhibit  very  llrong  fig. 
empire  (k).     The  one  was  called  Z>^r;',  and  was  the     naturesof  a  common  original.    The  Parfi,  however,  not 
dialeft  of  the  court,  being  only  a  refined  and  elegant     being  the  original  dialeft  of   Iran  or  Perfia,  we  (liall 
branch  of  the  Parfi,  fo  called  from   the  province  of    purfue  it  no  farther  at  prefent,  but  return  to  give  fome 
which  Shiraz  is  now  the  capital;  and  that  of  the  learn-     account  of  the  Pahlavi,  which  was  probably  the  pri-       5, 
ed,  in  which  moft  books  were  compofed,  and  which     mitive  language  of  the  country.     We  have  obferved The  Pahla«. 
had  the  name  of  Pahlavi,  either  from  the  heroes  who     above,  that  the  Pazend  or  comment  on  the  Zend  was*' 
fpake  it  in  former  times,  or  from  pah.'u,  a  traA  of  Und     compofed  in  the   Pahlavi  for  the  ufe  of  the  vulgar, 
which  included    fome   confiderable    cities   of  /ran  .•     This,  according  to  Sir  William,  was  a  dialeil  of  the 
The  ruder  dialefls   of  both   were  fpoken   by  the  ru-     Chaldaic  ;  and  of  this  alTertion  he  exhibits  the  follow- 
flics  of  feveral  provinces;  and  many  of  thefe  diftinft     ing  proof. 

idioms  were  vernacular,  as  happens  in  every  kingdom         By  the  nature  of  the  Chaldean  tongue,  moft  word» 

of  confiderable  extent.   Befides  the  Paf  and  Pahlavi,     ended  in  the  firft  long  vowel,  Wke  Jhemaici  "  heaven  ;" 

a  very  ancient  and  abftrufe  tongue  was  known  to  the     and  that  very  word,  unaltered   in  a   fingle  letter,  we 

priefts  and   phih-fophers,  called   the  langunge  of  the     find  in   the   P'azend,    together   with   /a:UJ   "  night," 

aenJ,  becaufe  a   book  on   religious   and   moral  duties     meya    "  water,"  nira    "  fire,''  maira   "  rain,"    and  a 

either  which  they  held   facred,  aiid  which  bore  that  name,     multitude   of  others,  all   Arabic   or  Hebrew,  with  a 

to  the        ''had    been   written  in  it;   while   the  Pazenri  or   com-     Chaldean  term-nation  ;  fo  z<imar,  by   a  beautiful  me- 

pricftj.         ment  on  that  work  was   compofed  in  Pahlavi,  as  a     taphor  from  pruning  trees,   means  in   Hebrew  to  com- 

more  popular  dialeft.     The  letters  of  this  book  were    poje  verfei,  and  thence,  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  lofng 

called  zenii,  and  the  language  avefla.  them  ;  now  in   Pahlavi  we   fee   the   verb  zamariiniten 

The  ZenJ  and  the  old  Pahlavi  are  now  almoft  ex-     "  to  fing,"  with  its  forms  zamarauncmi  "  I  fing,"  and 

tinft  in  Iran,  and  very  few  even  of  the  Guebrea  can     zamz.ui.iJ  "  he  fang ;"  the  verbal  terminations  of  the- 

read  it;  while  the  Pafi  remaining  almoft  pure  in  Shai-     Perfiaa  being  added  to  the  Chaldaic  toot.     All  thefe 

namth,  has,  by  the  intermixture  of  Arabic  words,  and     words  are  integral  parts  of  the  language  ;  not  adven- 

many  imperceptible  changes,  now  become  a  new  Ian-     titious  like  the  Arabic  nouns  and  verbals  engrafted  on 

guage  exquiCtely  polilhed  by  a   feries  of  fine  writers     modern  Perfian. 

From 
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(k)  The  lEodcrns  call  the  empire  of  Perfia  Iran;  a  name  unknown  to  the  ancieats. 


Sea.  IV.  P    H    I     L     O 

Ptrlian         From  this   reafoning   it  plainly  appears,    ift,   that 
Langua^je   PaliJ^vi  was  the  ancient  language  ot  Pcrfid  ;  anJ,  2d, 
*  that  the  ancient  Pcrfian  was  a  cognate  dialeft  of  the 

ChalJcan,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Phanician,  &c.  M.  An- 
quetil  has  annexed  to  his  tranllRtion  of  the  Zaidavejla 
two  vocabularies  in  Zen  I  and  Pahlavi,  which  he  found 
in  an  approved  colled  ion  of  Rawayat  or  Traditional 
Pieces  in  modern  Perfian.  His  voc.ibulary  of  the  Pah- 
lavi llrongly  conrirms  this  opinion  concerning  the  Chal- 
daic  origin  of  that  language.  But  with  lefpect  to  the 
Zend,  it  aboiindcil  with  vaft  numbers  of  pure  Shan- 
fcrit  words,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fix  or  leven  words 
5j  in  ten  belons^ed  to  that  language. 
Dcrivcil  Prom  this  detUiftion  it  woulJ  appear,  that  the  old- 

Fnmi  Chal-  eft  languages  of  Pcrfia  were  Chaldaic  and  Shanfcrit  : 
and  that  when  they  had  ceafed  to  be  vernaculur,  the 
Pahlavi  and  Zend  were  deduced  from  them  rtfpetlive- 
ly ,  and  the  Parfi  either  from  the  Zend,  or  immediate- 
ly from  the  dialedl  ot  the  Brahmans  :  but  all  liad  per- 
haps a  mixture  of  Tartarian  ;  for  the  liCll  lexfcogri- 
phers  adert,  thai  numbcilefs  words  in  ancient  Pcrfian 
are  taken  from  the  Cimmerians  With  refp'ft  to  the 
lall  of  thefe,  we  cannot  help  bein^  of  opinion,  that 
colonics  of  people  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Perfia 
did  tranfport  themfelves  into  Crim  Partary,  and  per- 
haps into  Europe.  Thcfe  colonics  brought  along 
with  them  thofe  vocables  which  ftill  occur  in  their 
dialeft.  Emigrants  from  thofe  quartern  mull  have 
found  their  way  into  Scandinavia,  fince  numberlefs 
Perfian  words  are  ftill  current  in  thofe  regions.  Per- 
haps Odin  and  his  followers  emigrated  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Media  and  Perfia,  and  brought  with  tlicm 
the  dialedl  of  the  nations  from  whofe  country  they 
had  taken  their  departure. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Zend,  it  might  well  he  a  dia- 
left  of  the  Shanlcric,  and  was  probably  a  facred  lan- 
guage ;  and  if  fo,  concealed  from  the  vulg.ir,  and  re- 
ftrved  for  the  ofTices  of  religion.  If  ZoroaRres,  or 
Zaratufht  as  the  orientals  call  him,  travelled  into  E- 
pypt,  and  was  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  the  Egyp- 
tian religion,  as  fome  pretend  he  was,  he  might  be  in- 
llruif>ed  in  the  facred  dialed  of  that  people  by  the 
pricfls  under  whom  he  ftudied.  When  that  phi- 
lofophcr  returned  into  Perfia,  and  became  the  apoftle 
of  u  new  religion,  he  might  compofe  the  volume  of 
liib  laws  and  religious  inltitutions  in  the  facred  lan- 
guage of  hie  Egyptian  tutors.  This  language  then  be- 
came that  of  the  Magi,  who  concealed  ic  carefully  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated,  as  the  priclts  did  in 
Egypt  and  the  Brahmans  in  Hindoftan. 

In  our  Scftion  on  the  Shanfcrit  language,  we  fhnll 
give  a  detail  of  a  number  of  particulais,  which  to  us 
feem  to  furnilh  a  prefuinption  that  the  language  in 
qutttlon  was  imported  from  Egypt  into  Hindoftan. 
We  confcfs  there  are  not  fufficicnt  data  to  improve 
thefe  prefumptions  inta  abfolute  certainty  ;  but  we 
hope  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  worthy  members  of 
the  Afialic  Society  will  difcover  abundant  materials  to 
afcertain  the  truth  of  this  pofition.  We  are  the  ra- 
ther inclined  to  adopt  this  hypothefis,  when  we  con- 
fnltr  the  charafter  of  Zoroaftres  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  Egyptiio  Cohens  and  of  the  Indian  Brah* 
mans. 

If  this  opinion  (hould  one  day  appear  to  be  wcll- 
fouaded,  we  bdieve  the  coiucideuce  between  the  laa- 
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guage  of  the  Zend  and  the  Shanrcrit  will  be  eafily  ac-     Perfian 
counted  for,  without  making  the  Hindoos  mafters  of  L^"g"^g^; 
Iran  or  Pcrlia,  and   then   driving  them  back   to  the  '""'^'"""■^ 
fluxes  of  the  Ganges.     Th.-.t  the  nations  of  Turan  or 
Scythia  did  adtually  over-run  that  country,  and  make 
themfelves  mafters  of  a  confidcrable  part  of  ic  at  dif. 
ferent  times,  is  vouched  by  the  records  and  tioditions 
of  the   Perfians  themfelves.     Upon  thofe  occafions  a 
number  of  Tart.:rian  words  might  be  introJuced  into 
the  councry,  and  acquire  a  currency  among  the  inha- 
bitants.    As  the  annals  of  ancient  Perfia  have  been 
long  fince  dcftroyed  and  configncd  to  eternal  oblivion, 
it  is  impoftible  to  afcertain  either  the  extent  or  dura- 
tion of  thefc  irruptions.     Indeed    the   n  ture  of  our 
dcfign  does  not  call  for  that  invciligation. 

In  ortler  to  corroborate  the  cognation  between  the 
Chaldean   and   Pnlilavi   languages,   we   ftiall   fubjoin  a 
few  arguments  derived  from  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  and        S4   . 
the  other  .ritings  o:  the  Old  Teftament.      Thefe  we  Proofs 
believe   will  be  ad.T.itted  as  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  ('"''" 
pofition  above  advanced  by  fuch  as  admit  the  authen- ;''i,"'^'"If„ 
ticity  of  thofe  records.  of  the  i'ah— 

Elam  is  always  allowed  to  have  been  the  progenitor '^vi- 
of  the  Perfians.  This  patriarch  was  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Shem  the  fon  of  Noah  ;  and  according  to  the  Mofaic 
account,  his  pofterity  fettled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  dcfcendants  of  A/hur,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram, 
the  other  fons  of  Shem.  The  country  where  they 
fettled  was   denominated  Elymais  *  as   late  as  the  be-  *  Strahe^ 


ginning  of  the  Chriftian  era.  This  name  was  retained  ''^• 
till  the  Saracens  conquered  and  took  poffcflion  of  that 
country.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  as  it  certainly  was,  the 
Elaraites  or  Perfians  fpoke  a  dialeft  of  the  primary 
language,  which,  in  the  firft  Seftion,  we  Lave  pioved 
to  have  been  the  Hebrew. 

When  the  four  eaftern  monarchs  invaded  the  five 
cities  of  the  plain  in  Canaan  f,  Chedorhomer  kingt  G«»- 
of  Elam  was  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy.  Amra-  '^*P'  ^^"^ 
phel  king  of  Shinar,  that  is  Babylon  or  Chaldea,  was 
one  of  the  allies;  Aiioch  king  of  Elafar  was  another; 
and  Tidal,  king  of  fome  fcattered  nations  in  the  fame 
neighbourhood,  was  the  fourth.  That  Chedorlaomer 
was  principal  in  this  expedition,  is  obvious  from  the 
hirtorian's  detail  of  the  fecond,  where  that  prince  is 
placed  firft,  and  the  reft  are  named  the  iin^s  that  -were 
with  him.  This  paflage  likewife  demonftratce,  that 
Elam,  Shinar,  and  Elazar,  lay  contiguous,  and  were 
engaged  in  the  fame  caufe.  AVherevcr  the  country  in 
queftion  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  prior  to  the  era  of 
Daniel  and  K/ra,  it  is  always  under  the  name  of  E- 
lam.  'I'o  go  about  to  prove  this  would  be  fupcr- 
lluous. 

According  to  Xenophon  %,  the  Perfians  knew  no-  (  Cvr.-,'>. 
t'.ing  of  horlemanlhip  before  the  age  of  Cyrus  :  but"*-!- 
that  hiltorian  informs  us,  that  after  that  monarch  hatl 
introduced  the  prail:tice  of  'ightlng  on  horfeback,  they 
became  fo  fond  of  it,  that  no  man  of  rank  would  deign 
to  fii'ht  on  foot.  Here  it  ought  to  be  confidcrcd, 
that  the  hillorian  above  mentioned  was  now  writing  a 
morul,  military,  and  political  romance  ;  and  therefore 
Introduces  this  anecdote,  in  orJer  to  exalt  the  cha- 
racter of  his  hero  :  fo  that  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that 
the  people  under  confidcration  were  unacquaioteJ  with 
the  a:t  of  horfemanfhip  till  that  period. 

Tte  very  name  Phars  or  Pharai  is  certainly  of  He- 
3  Ltcw 
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I'frfim  brew  orif^n,  an !  aTiuile^  to  the  Ik  U  that  people  pro- 
jLii.guije  feOed  inhorferninlhip.  The  ori^jinil  fcems  to  be /'Aar- 
'  fah,  ungvi'a  "a  hoofj"  and  in  the  Arabic  Pharas  inti- 
m.tei  a /^jiyj,  an.'.  Pharit  a  horfcman.  Coiiftqutntly 
the  people  were  lienoralnaterl  Parfar,  anJ  ihe  couotry 
Pan,  becai.ife  tli-y  were  trained  from  their  infancy  to 
ride  the  ^rtal  horfe,  which  indeed  they  deemed  their 
grcat^H  honour.  This  inme  wai  perhaps  fiift  iinpo- 
feJ  111  on  tliera  by  the  ntighbouring  nations,  and  in 
proCefs  of  t-me  became  their  psntile  aj^pelhtion. 
M'ithroi  13  {^cner^Uy  known  to  have  been  the  chief  di- 
vinity of  tlic  Perfians ;  a  iiime  which  is  plainly  derived 
from  Alither  "  preat."  We  fin-1  in  StiV.o  the  PerGan 
god  i^rianus,  which  is  pl.inly  a  ro;j;nate  of  Hjrnah 
the  "  fun  or  fire."  litnce  we  believe  comes  Hnma- 
rim,  the  "  hcarthi  or  th  pels"  where  the  fire  facrcd  to 
the  fun  v^ae  kept  burning ;  which,  we  believe,  the 
■«  Lik  9.  Creek- called  ".•,-»'"«  or  "firc-tcm|;les."  Herodotus* 
e*P-8j-  mentions  a  cuftom  among  the  Perfians,  according  to 
which)  when  t!i;ycame  lo  en.^agc  an  enemv,  they  caft 
a  rope  with  a  kind  of  gin  at  the  end  of  it  on  tlieir 
enemy,  ^nd  ^y  thofe  means  endeavoured  to  entangle 
snd  dra.v  him  into  their  power.  The  people  of  Per- 
r;a  who  employed  this  net  or  gin  were  called  Sa!;art:s, 
i\orc\  fai\-^s.Jharag,  or  fcr'i^,  a  word  whi.h  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Chald-.x,  fi^^nifies  to  "  hamper  or  en- 
tangle :"  Iifnce  perhap?  the  Greek  word  ^""j-o..-,  a 
"  ballvct  or  net."  Sar  or  zar  in  Hebrev,  Phoenician, 
Syriac,  &c  fign'fie*  "  a  lord,  a  prince ,"  and  hence 
we  have  the  initial  fyllable  of  the  fir-famed  zar-tujhi, 
Zoroajlies.  In  a  word,  moil  of  the  Pcrfian  ramts  that 
occur  in  the  Grecian  hiftories,  notwithftanding  the 
fcandalous  manner  in  which  they  have  been  dif,^u!fed 
and  metamovphoftd  by  the  G.'eeks,  may  ftiil  willi  a 
little  n<i!l  and  indiiftry  be  traced  bsck  to  a  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  Syriac,  or  Phoenician  origin.  In  the  books 
of  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemi.ih,  an!  Efther,  we  find  a 
number  of  Pcrfinn  names  which  nre  all  cf  a  Hebrew  or 
Chaldaic  complexion  :  to  invefligate  thefe  at  much 
greater  leneth  would  be  foreign  to  the  defign  of  the 
prefent  article.  If  our  curious  rc:;der  fhould  incline 
to  be  more  fully  fatlsfied  as  to  this  point,  he  may  con- 
fult  Bochart's  Chanaan,  D'Herbelot's  Bih.  Orient. 
Walton's  Proleg.  Sec. 

It  now  appears,  we  ho;>e,  to  the  entire  fatisfaftion 
of  our  readers,  that  the  Paiilavi  is  a  remnant  of  the 
old  Pcrfian,  anii  that  the  latter  ia  a  co^nnte  branch  of 
the  He'  rew,  Chaldaic,  Sytiac,  &c.  We  have  like- 
wife  adduced  feme  prcfumptive  proofs  tliat  the  Zend 
was  copied  from  the  facred  lan.iuage  of  the  E^'yp- 
tians:  we  fhall  now  endeavour  to  explain  by  what 
cliangea  and  revolutions  the  language  firil  mentioned 
arrived  at  its  prefeat  fummit  of  beauty  and  perfec- 

Proerefs  of  ^^'^  '^^'^  obferved  above,  that  the  Sc)  tlilans,  whom 
thePerfian  the  old  Perfians  called  i:*^'  Saca,  and  whom  the  mo- 
jMignage.  dern  call  Turan,  often  invaded  and  overran  Perfia  at 
a  very  early  period.  The  confcquence  was,  an  infu- 
fion  of  Scythian  or  Tartarian  terms,  with  which  that 
language  was  early  impr."gnafed.  This  in  all  proba- 
bility occaConed  the  firft  deviation  fro:n  the  original 
ftandard.  The  conqiiefts  of  Alexander,  and  the  do- 
minion of  his  fucceffors,  muft,  one  would  imagine,  in-" 
troduce  an  inundation  of  Greek  words.  That  event, 
^wever,  feemt  to  have  afF«&ed  the  language  in  no 
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confiderable  decree,  at  lead  very  few  Grcciaa  terms  oc-     Herfiio 
cur  in  ihcmo-'.rn  Perfian.  l-aj^guiyt.] 

The  empire  of  the  ilrfacitUt  or  Parthians,  we  ap-  '  "  - 
prehend,  produced  a  very  important  alteration  upon 
the  ancicht  Perfiaa.  They  were  a  demi- Scythian 
tribe  ;  and  as  they  conquered  the  Perlians  retained 
the  domiiiion  of  thofe  parts  for  feveral  centuries,  and 
aftually  incorporated  with  the  natives,  their  language 
tr.'j(l  neccffarily  have  given  a  deep  tintlurc  to  tlie  ori- 
ginul  (lialeft  of  the  Ptrfians.  tiir  William  Jones  hat 
obferved,  that  the  letters  of  the  infcriptions  at  JJiiMr 
or  Perfepolis  bear  feme  refcmblance  to  the  old  Runic 
letters  of  the  Scandinavians.  Thofe  infcriptioni  we 
take  to  have  been  Parthiin  ;  and  we  hope,  ai  the  Par- 
thinns  were  a  Tartarian  clan,  this  conjeclure  may  be 
admitted  till  another  meie  plaufibte  is  ilifcovered.  The 
Prrfiaris,  it  is  tnie,  did  once  more  rec.iver  the  empire  ; 
and  under  them  began  the  reign  of  the  Deri  and  Parfi 
tonijues  :  the  former  coBfilling  of  the  old  Perfian  and 
Parthian  highly  polillcd  ;  the  latter  of  the  fame  lan- 
guages in  their  uncultivated  vernacular  drcfs.  In  this 
fituation  the  Perfian  language  remained  1 11  the  inva- 
fion  of  the  Saracens  in  (>\6;  when  thefe  baiLarians  over- 
ran and  fettled  in  that  tine  country  ;  demolilhcd  every 
monument  of  antiquity,  records,  temples,  palaces; 
every  remain  of  ancient  faperftition  ;  maffacred  or  ex- 
pelled the  minillers  of  the  Magian  idolatry  ;  and  in- 
troduced a  language,  t!;ough  not  entirely  new,  yet 
widely  differing  from  the  old  exemplar. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  give  fome  brief  account 
of  the  modern  Perfian,  we  cull  take  the  liberty  to  ha- 
zard pne  ConjcAuro,  which  perhaps  our  adepts  in  mo- 
dern Perfian  may  not  und  themfelvcs  difpofed  to  admit. 
In  moiiern  Pcifian  we  find  the  ancient  Pcrfian  names 
wondeifully  diilor.ed  anJ  deflected  from  that  form  under 
which  they  ap;x"ar  in  tneScripture,  inCtefias,Megafthe« 
jies,  and  the  otherGrcck  authors.  From  this  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  not  only  the  Greeks,  but  even  the  facred 
hillorians  of  the  Jews,  have  changed  and  metamorphofed 
them  mod  unmercifully,  in  order  to  accommodate  them 
to  the  ftanc'ard  of  their  own  language.  As  to  the 
Greeks,  we  know  it  w,ip  their  conftant  pra<flice,  but  we 
cannot  believe  fo  much  of  the  Hebrews.  We  make 
no  doubt  of  their  wnti:'g  and  pronouncing  the  names 
of  the  Perfian  monarch?  and  governors  of  that  nation 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  native  Peifians.  It 
is  manifelf,  beyond  allpoiribiliiy  of  contradiftion,  that 
they  neither  altered  the  Tyrian  and  Phcenician  namei 
cf  perfons  and  places  when  they  had  occafion  to  men- 
tion them,  nor  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  when  they  or- 
curred  in  their  writings.  '1  he  liabylonian  and  Chal- 
daic names  which  are  mentioned  ia  the  Old  Ttfta- 
ment  vary  nothing  from  the  Chaldean  original.  No 
reafon  can  he  afiigned  why  ihey  (hould  have  transform- 
ed the  Perfian  names  more  thin  the  others.  On  the 
contrary,  in  Ezra,  Nehcmial^and  Efther,  we  find  the 
Perfian  names  faithfully  preferved  throughout.  .g 

The  facf,  we  imagine,  is   this:    Our  modem  ad- Nothine 
mirers  of  the  Perfic  have  harrowed  their  names  of  the  now  ciSK 
ancient  kings  and   heroes   of  that  country  from   ro-  '"E  '"  *""""  ' 
mancesand  fabulous  legends  of  more  modern  date  f^tAthtXtni 
compofition.     The  archives  of  Perfia  were  deftroyed  older  than 
by  the  Saracens:   nothing  of  importance  was  written '*>«  Sarattt 
in  that  country  till  two  centuries  after  the  era  of  Mo-  "^oni"'"?     1 
hammtd.  VTbat  AKceedcd  was  all  kOi/oa  a»d  romance. 
4  Th« 
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The  aruthors  of  tliofe  fTitcrtp.iiiiiii^  com;;oSt!(ins  e.'ther 
forg'cd  names  of  heroes  to  ai:fw.  r  tlitir  purpoCr,  or 
laid  hold  oa  fucli  as  ivere  cele'  rated  in  the  ballads  of 
their  country,  or  piefcrved  by  vuljjar  tradition.  The 
names  were  no  doubt  very  diffcient  from  thoftf  of  the 
ancient  kings  and  heroes  o/  Perfia  ;  and  probably  many 
of  them  had  undergone  confiderablc  changes  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Parthian  empire.  U;jon  this 
found  t^on  haj  the  learned  Mr  Richardfon  erected  a 
•very  irrt^ular  fab  ic,  new,  ?nd,  lo  life  his  own  exprcf- 
■fion,  we  think. !  uilt  upon  (t'tilars  of  let.  He  has  taken 
iinuch  pains  to  invali  late  the  credit  of  the  Grecian  hi- 
ilories  of  the  Perlian  empire,  by  drawii.g  up  in  brittle 
array  a^^ainlt  their  rcL'oris  lCf,ions  of  romantic  writers, 
who  v»cre  not  born  till  ntat  a.thouf.inj  years  after  the 
events  had  takt-n  place  ;  and  lo  complete  the  proba- 
bif ty,  who  lived  20o  y^-ars  after  all  the  chronicles  of 
the  y.eJes  and  PeiliaiiB  had  been  finally  deflioved  by 
the  fury  of  the  Saracen?. 

After  the  de.ifive  viftory  obtained  over  the  Perfians 
at  Ka 'effi,  their  anc.ent  govei  nnient  \v.i3  overturned, 
their  reli^;ion  profcribcd,  the'r  laws  trampled  under 
feor,  and  their  civil  tranfidlions  difturbe  1  by  the  for- 
cible iiitroduAion  if  the  lunar  for  t!.e  fi-.l  ir  kiltnd.'.r  ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  their  lan^^uage  became  .-.Imcit 
overwhelmed  by  an  inundation  of  Arabic  words;  which 
i"rom  that  period,  religion,  authority,  and  fashion,  in- 
corporated with  their  idiom. 

i-'rom  the  feveiith  till  the  tenth  century  the  Perfip.n 
•tongue,  now  impre;'nated  with  Arabic  won'.s,  appe.irs 
to  have  laboured  under  inueh  dif^ouraeement  and  ne- 
gleft.  Bagdad,  built  by  Almanfor,  became  loon  af- 
ter the  ye;;''  762  the  chief  rtfidencc  of  the  khalifs,  and 
the  general  refort  of  the  learned  and  the  ambitious 
from  every  quarter  of  the  empire.  At  Icnjfth  the  ac- 
cefll'^n  ot  the  Buyah  princes  to  the  Perfian  throne 
marked  in  the  tenth  century  the  great  epoch  of  the  re- 
vival of  Perfian  le.irninT.  About  the  year  977  the 
throne  of  Perfia  was  filled  by  the  great  Azaduddawh ; 
who  firll  alTiimel  the  title  oi  Sultan,  afterwards  gene- 
rally adapted  I  y  e.iftern  princes.  He  waa  born  in  If- 
pahan,  and  had  a  ftrong  atlr.chmenc  to  iiii  native 
kingdom.  His  court,  whether  at  Bagdad  or  in  the 
caplt-al  of  Perfia,  was  the  ttandaid  of  talle  an/',  the  fa- 
voinite  rcfidence  of  genius.  The  native  di.ilcoi  of  the 
prince  w?.9  parti  ulurly  diltingu  ihe<!,  and  became  foon 
the  general  lan^u  ige  of  conipufitlor)  in  alnioit  every 
he  mod  branch  of  polite  learning.  From  the  end  of  the  tenth 
luriiliing  till  the  fiflceiith  century  may  be  conlideied  as  the  nioft 
rioJ  of     flouciihing  period  of  Perfian  literature.   The  epic  poet 
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whi:t  may  feera  to  have  been  lofl  in  tbe  fofter  delicacy    f  irXian 
of  tlie  other.     Hence   Ebn  Ptkreddin  Anju,   in   the  i-^n«"»3;^ 
J'lefacc  to  the  dictiunr.ry  called  Ftuhanj  Jtlan^uir't,         ' 
1  lys,  I'.iat  the  Deri  and  the  Arabic  idioms  were  the 
lang-Dit-ea  of  heaven  ;   God  communicating  to  the  an- 
geli  hii  mil.ler  mandates  in  the  delicate  accents  of  the 
iirrt,  whiUf  his  flern  commands  were  delivered  ia  the 
rapid  accents  of  the  Ull. 

For  near  300  years  the  literary  £ie  of  the  Perfiirts 
feems  indeed  to  have  been  at.molt  extingmlhed  ;  lince, 
during  that  time,  hardly  any  thing  of  that  people 
which  defcrves  attent  on  hae  appeared  in  liurope  ; 
enough,  however,  has  alieaiybeen  produced,  to  in- 
ipire  U3  with  a  very  liigh  opinion  of  the  genias  of  the 
euft.  In  tafte,  the  oiientials  arc  uiidcubltdly  inferior 
to  the  beft  writers  ci  molern  Europe  ;  but  in  invea< 
tionand  fublimity,  they  arrexcelle  1,  p.-rhaps  cqu;Ukd, 
by  nunc.  The  Periiaiis  atfect  a  shttorical  luxuriance, 
which  to  a.  European  wears  the  air  of  unnecell'ary  re- 
dundmce.  If  to  thcfe  leadinir  dilh'nftions  we  add  a 
peculiar  tone  of  imagery,  of  metaphor,  of  alluUon, 
derived  from  the  difference  o(  government,  of  maimers, 
of  tcm;iera.ment,  and  of  fuch  natural  objects  as  cha- 
radlerife  Aila  from  Europe;  we  (hall  fee,  atone  view, 
the  great  points  of  varittion  bct-reen  the  writeis  of 
the  eail  and  weft.  Amongft  the  oriental  hillorians, 
philofophcrs,  rhctorici;in?,  and  poets,  many  will  be 
found  who  would  do  honour  to  any  .nge  or  p  ople  ; 
whilll  their  romances,  their  tales,  and  their  fables, 
fland  upon  a  ground  which  Europeans  have  not  yet 
found  poivers  to  reach.  We  might  heie  quote  the  A- 
rabian  Night.s  EnteitaiumLuts,  Perlian  Tales,  Pilpay's 
Fal.les,  &.C. 

We  fhail  now  annex  a  few  {lri£lures  on  the  genius  ri.« „-„5-» 
o\  ttiat  noble  lauguage  ;  though  it  n  our  opinion  ti-.atof  the  mo- 
the  pron'nce  of  the  philologifl  is  to  invi.-lfig;'te  the  dcrn i'e^c* 
critrin,  progrefs,  and  final  improvement  of  a  language, 
without  dtfcending  to  its  grammatical  minutis  or 
peculiar  tdio.niatic  dillincfions.  We  have  clready  oh- 
fervcd,  that  the  tongue  under  confideration  is  partly 
Arabic  and  partly  Perfian,  though  the  latter gen..rally 
has  the  afcendant.  The  former  is  nervous,  impetuous, 
and  mafculine  ;  the  latter  is  flowing,  foft,  and  lu.\u- 
riant.  Wherever  the  Arabic  letters  do  not  readily  in- 
corporate .  ith  the  Perfian,  they  arc  either  changed  in. 
lo  oihcra  or  thrown  away.  Their  letters  are  the  A- 
labic  with  little  variation  ;  thcic  being  found  more 
Commodious  and  e.\peditiou8  than  the  old  letters  of 
tie  Ueri  ;ind  I'arli.  'i'heir  alphaliet  confiHs  ol  32  let- 
ters, which.,  like  the   Arabic,  are  read  from  ri;;ht  to 


grammar  of  that  Irngiiage.  I'hc  letters  are  divide.! 
into  voxels  an  I  confnn^nts  as  ulual.  i  he  Arabic 
characters,  like  thofe  of  the  Eui<>p>.-ans,  art  written  in 
a  variety  of  dit^ertuc  hands  ;  but  the  Pe.fians  write 
their  poetical  works  in  the  I'aliek,  which  anlwers  to 
the  mod  eii-'ant  o'  our  italic  hand.s. 


Firdaufi,   in  histompntic  hiib^ry  of  the  Pt  r  lb  n  kings     left;  their  form  and  order  will  be  learned   from  any 

and  herois,  difplays  ;in  imagimtion  and  f;n>)oth;iefs  of 

number,  hardly  inferior  to  Homer.      The  wh  le   fan 

cifiil  lange  of  Pediin  enchantment  he  h^s  interwoven 

in  his  [xjem,?,  which  abound  with  the  nobleli  cftnrts  of 

jjcniu.s.     This  hard  has  ftatrped  a  d  gnity  on  the  raon- 

Hers  and  flcfions  or  the  eaft,  equal  to  that  whuh  the 

prince  of  epic  poetry  has  given  to  the  mythology  of 

ancient  Orjseee.     His  lane-uagc  may  at  the  fime  time 

be  conlidered  as  the  moli  refined  disledt  of  the  ancient 

Perfian,  the  Anbic  being  introduced  with  a  very  fpa- 

nng  hand  :  whilft  Sadi,  J.imi,   Hnftz,  and  other  fcc- 

cceding  writers,  iu  profe  as  wcM  asverfe,  have  blended 

in  their  works  the  Arabic  without  jeferve  ;  gaining 

perhaps  m  the  ncrvou^luxurrance  of  the  one  langu?.ge 


8ff 


There  is  a  grc-at  rtfemMaiice  between   the   Petfiin  Refer 
and  En;:l'lh  l;iiignago«  in  t!io  facility  and  finiplicity  of  •'■^"'e  bo- . 
their  orm  aii.1  contlru    ion:  the  former,  as  well  as  the/."'  ''  i**** 
latter,   has  no  nitterence  ot  terminations  to  mark  the  tngiifli, 
gfnder  either  in  fu'iftantivcs  or    -.djecftivcs ;   ah  inani- 
mate things  are  neuter;  and  animals  of  different  ftxis 
have  cither  different  names,  or  are  dillinguirtied   by 
the.  words  n<r  male,  and  madt  female.     Sometimes  io— 

dcei. 
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Jred  a  wot  a  u  ina'.e  feminine,  after  the  manner  of  the 
'  Arabian?,  by  havinpf  •  a;ldeJ  to  it. 

The  Fcrfian  fuMlantivcs  have  but  one  variation  of 
cafe,  which  is  formed  l.y  adding  a  fylhible  to  the  no- 
minative in  both  numbers  ;  and  anfwers  often  to  the 
dative,  but  jTcnc-r.d'y  to  the  accufalive,  cafe  in  otlrer  lan- 
guages. The  other  cafts  are  ctpieifcd  for  the  moit 
part  by  particles  placed  before  the  nomimtive.  The 
Perfians  have  two  numSers,  finsfular  and  plural ;  the 
■latter  is  fovmed.by  adi'.intj  a  fyllable  to  the  tormcr. 

The  IVrfian  adjectives  admit  of  no  vari-tion  but  in 
the  decrees  of  coniparifon.  The  comparative  is  torni- 
cd  by  adding /<■;•,  and  the  fuperlative  by  adding /;ri«  to 
the  pofitive. 

I'he  Perfians  have  aftive  and  neuter  verbs  like  other 
nations  ;  but  many  of  their  verbs  have  both  an  adlive 
and  neuter  fenfe,  which  can  be  determined  only  by 
the  conllruftion.  Thofe  verbs  have  properly  but  one 
conjugation,  and  but  three  changes  of  tenfe  :  the  im- 
perative, the  aoriit,  and  the  preterite  ;  all  the  other 
tenfrs  beini^  formed  by  the  help  of  particles  or  of 
auxiliary  verbs.  The  paffive  voice  is  formed  by  add- 
115  the  cenfes  of  the  fubdantive  vsrb  to  the  participle 
of  tlie  artive. 

In.  the  ancient  languap;e  of  Perfia  there  were  very 
few  or  no  irregularities;  the  imperative,  which  is  often 
irreijular  in  the  modern  Pcrii  ui,  was  anciently  formed 
from  the  infinitive,  by  rejedlinij  the  termination  teden: 
for  orljiinaliy  all  infinitives  ended  in  den,  till  t'le  Ar.Hbs 
jntroJuced  their  harlh  confonants  before  that  fyllable, 
which  obliged,  the  Perfi ms,  who  always  affcftcd  a 
fweetnefs  of  pronunciation,  to  change  the  old  termi- 
nation of  fomt  ver!  s  into  Ini,  and  by  degrees  the  ori- 
ginal inlinitive  grew  quite  obfolete  ;  yet  they  Ihll  re- 
tain the  ancient  imperative,  and  the  aorifts  which  are 
formed  from  it.  This  little  irregularity  is  the  only 
anoma'ous  part  of  the  Perlian  bnguage;  which  never- 
theL'f-;  far  furpafTesin  fimplicily  all  other  languages  an- 
cienc  or  modern. 

With  refpeft  to  the  more  minute  and  intricate  parts 
of  thi'i  language,  as  well  as  its  derivations,  compofi- 
tion^  conllruiftions,  &c.  we  mull  remit  our  readers  to 
Minindiic's  Injl'tluliones  Lingiiie  Turciar  cum  ruilimenlii 
paraMis  lin^iicirum  Arab,  el  Pfrf.  Sir  William  Jones's 
Per!"..Tn  Grammar;  Mr  Richardfon's  Arabian  and  Per- 
iian  DiAionary;  D.  Herbeiot's  B'thl.  Orient.  Dr  Hyde 
tie  Reiig.  vet.  Perf.  &c.  Our  readers,  who  would  pene- 
trate into  the  innermoll  recefles  of  the  Perfian  hillory, 
colonies,  antiquities,  conneflious,  dialedls,  may  eon- 
fult  the  laft  mentioned  author,  efpecially  chap.  xxxv. 
JDe  Perfia  et  Perfarum  nom'inibus,  el  de  moderna  aique 
•ueter'i  lingua  Perfica,  ejufque  diahais.  In  the  preceding 
inquiry  we  have  followed  other  authors,  whofe  accounts 
appeared  to  us  more  natural,  and  much  lefs  embarraf- 
fiug. 

To  conclude  this  feftion,  which  might  eafily  have 
been  extended  into  a  large  volume,  we  (hall  only  talte 
the  liberty  to  p'.it  our  readers  in  mind  of  the  vatt  uti- 
lity of  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  languages.  Number- 
lefs  events  are  preferved  in  the  writings  of  the  orien- 
tals which  were  never  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  mnft 
have  for  ever  lain  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of 
its  inhabitants,  had  not  thcfe  two  tongues  been  llu- 
died  and  underllood  by  the  natives  of  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.     Many  of  thofe  events  have  been  tranfmit- 


tcd  to  polferity  in  poems  and  legcnilaiy  talcs  like  the     frrrmn 
Runic  fragmentHof  the  north,  the  romances  of  Spain,  l-ai'gu^ge. 
or  tl.e  Heroic  bxllads  of  our  own  country.     Such  ma-  ' 

teriald  as  thefe,  we  imagine,  may  have  fuggetted  to 
Firdanfi,  the  celebrated  heroic  poet  of  Perfia,  many  of 
the  advi.-nturea  of  his  Shahname  ;  which,  like  Homir 
when  llripi  of  the  machinery  of  fiipLrnatur.--.l  beings,  is 
fuppnfed  to  contain  much  true  hittory,  and  a  moll  un- 
doubted  pidure  of  the  luperilition  and  manners  of  the 
times.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  two  laiiguakTcs  has 
laid  open  to  Europe  all  the  trealurcs  of  oriental  leara- 
iiig,  and  has  enriched  the  minds  of  Britons  with  In- 
dian fcience  as  much  as  the  produce  ot  thcfe  regions 
has  increal'cd  their  wealth  and  enervated  their  coiiiti- 
tution.  Qt    ■ 

Before  we  conclude  this  feftion,  we  fhall  ful  join  a  Pcrnm 
few  ftridures  on  the  nature  of  Perfian  poetry,  in  order  P'*^"-' /• 
to  render  o'lr  inquiry  the  more  complete.  The  mo- 
dern Perfians  borrowed  their  poccical  meafures  from 
the  Arabs  :  they  are  exceedingly  various  and  compli- 
cated ;  they  confift  of  19  dilFcrent  kinds;  but  the 
moll  common  of  them  are  the  Iambic  or  Trochaic  mea- 
fure,  and  a  metre  that  chiefly  confills  of  thofe  com- 
pounded feet  which  the  ancients  called  f-"rfir>i;^  which 
are  compofed  of  iambic  and  fpondees  alternately.  In 
lyric  poetry  their  verfe«  generally  coiifill  of  12  or  16 
fyllables:  they  fometimes,  but  feldom,  confill  of  14. 
Some  of  their  lyric  verfes  contain  i^  fyllables:  but 
the  moll  common  Perfian  verfe  is  made  up  of  1 1 ;  and 
in  tliis  meaiure  are  written  all  their  great  poems, 
wliethcr  upon  heroic  or  moral  lubjetls,  as  the  works 
of  Firdaufi  and  Jami,  the  Bollar  ot  Sadi,  and  the  Mef- 
navi  of  Gelaleddin.  This  fort  of  verfe  anfwers  to  our 
common  heroic  rhyme,  which  was  brought  to  fo  high 
a  degree  of  perfcAion  by  Pope.  The  iludy  of  the 
I'erfian  poetry  is  fo  much  the  cuore  necefTary,  as  there 
arc  few  books  or  even  letters  written  in  that  language, 
which  are  not  interfperfed  with  fragments  of  poetry. 
As  to  their  profody,  nothing  can  be  more  eafy  and 
fimple.  When  the  Undent  can  read  profe  eafily,  he 
will  vvith  a  little  attention  read  poetry  with  equal  fa> 
cility.  ' 
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The  Shanfcrit,  though  one  of  the  mod  ancient  lan-xhe  Shaj»» 
guages  in  the  world,  was  little  known  even  in  Afia  till  Icrit  one 
about  the  middle  of  the  prefent  century.      Since  thaff  'he  mail 
period,  by  the  indefatigable  induftry  of  the  very  learned  j'"„^,!|".„— 
and  ingenious  Sir  William  Jones  and  the  other  worthy  in  the 
members  of  that  fociety  of  which  he  has  the  honour  to  wurld. 
be  prefident,   that  noble  and  ancient  language  has  at 
length  been  brought  to  light ;  and  from  it  vaft  treafures 
of  oriental  knowledge  will  be  communicated  both  to 
Europe  and  Afia  ;  knowledge  which,  without  the  ex- 
ertions of  that  happy  eilablilhment,    muft  have  lain 
concealed  from  the  researches  of  mankind  to  the  end  of 
the  world,      in  this  feciion  we  propofe  to  give  to  our 
readers  luch  an  account  of  that  language  as  the  limits 

of  tilt  prefent  article,  and  the  helps  we  have  been  able 

to  procure,  fhall  permit. 

The  Shanfcrit  language  has  for  many  centuries  lain 

concealed  in  the  hands  of  the  bramins  of  Hindollan. 

It  is  by  them   deemed  facred,   and  is  of  confequence 

confined  folely  to  the  offices  of  religion.     Its  name 

importi 
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imports  the  pcrfvfi  language,  or,  according  to  the  eaft- 
crn  ttyle,  li.e  language  of  ferJ'e3ion  ;  and  we  btlieve  no 
language  ever  fpokcn  by  man  is  more  juftly  inticlcd  to 
that  high  epithet. 

The  giand  fource  of  Indian  literature,  and  the  pi- 
rent  of  almoft  every  dialeA  from  the  Perfian  gulph  to 
the  China  feas,  is  the  Shanfcrit  ;  a  Iangua(re  of  the 
moll  venerable  and  mod  remote  antiquity,  which,  tho' 
at  prefent  (hut  up  in  the  libraries  of  the  bramins,  and 
appropriated  fokly  to  the  records  of  their  religion,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  current  over  moft  of  the  oriental 
world.  Accordingly  traces  of  its  original  extent  may 
be  difcovered  in  slmoft  every  diilrift  of  Afia.  Thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  that  language  have  often 
found  the  fimilitude  of  Shanfcrit  words  to  thofe  of 
Perfian  and  Arabic,  and  even  of  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
and  that  not  in  technical  and  metaphorical  terms,  which 
refined  arts  and  improved  manners  might  have  occa- 
fionally  introduced,  but  in  the  main  ground-work  ef 
language,  in  monofyllables,  the  names  of  numbers,  and 
appellations  of  fuch  things  as  would  be  firft.  difcrirei- 
nated  on  the  immediate  dawn  of  civilization. 

The  ancient  coins  of  many  different  and  diftant  king- 
doms of  Afia  are  ftamped  with  Shanfcrit  chara^lers, 
and  moftly  contain  alhifions  to  the  old  Shanfcrit  my- 
thology. Befides,  in  the  names  of  perfnns  and  places, 
of  titles  and  dignities,  which  are  open  to  general  no- 
tice, even  to  the  fartheft  hnnits  of  Afia,  may  be  found 
rnaniftft  traces  of  the  Shanfcrit.  The  fcanty  remains 
of  Coptic  antiquities  afford  little  fcope  for  comparifon 
between  that  idiom  and  this  primitive  tongue  ;  but 
there  Hill  exifls  fufEcient  ground  to  conje(^luie,  that, 
at  a  very  early  period,  a  correfpondence  did  fubllH  be- 
tween thcfe  two  nations.  The  Hindoos  pretend,  that 
the  Egyptians  frequented  their  country  as  difciples, 
not  as  inliruftore  ;  that  they  came  to  fcek  that  liberal 
education  and  thofe  fciences  in  Hindoftan,  which  none 
of  their  own  countrymen  had  fufficient  knowledge  to 
impart.  Perhaps  we  may  examine  the  validity  of  this 
claim  hereafter. 

•  But  though  iiumberlcfs  changes  and  revolutions  have 
from  time  to  time  convulfed  Hindoftan,  that  part  of 
it  which  lies  between  the  Indue  and  the  Ganges  (fill 
prefcrvrs  that  language  whole  and  inviolate.  Here 
they  Hill  offer  a  thouf^nd  books  to  the  perufal  of  llie 
curious  ;  many  of  wliich  have  b«en  rcligioufly  handed 
down  from  the  earlicll  peiiods  of  human  exiltence. 

The  fundamental  part  of  the  Shanfcrit  language  is 
divided  into  three  ciafTeb :  Dhaal,  or  roots  of  verbs, 
which  foroe  call  primitive  elements;  ShubJ,  or  orlgiial 
nouns  ;  and  Evyti,  or  particles.  The  latter  are  ever 
indeclinable,  as  in  other  languages  ;  but  the  words 
comprehended  in  the  two  former  clafTes  mull  be  pre- 
pared by  certain  additions  and  inflexions  to  (it  ilietn 
for  a  place  in  compofition.  And  here  it  is  th.it  the 
art  of  the  grammarian  has  found  room  to  expand  it- 
felf,  and  to  employ  all  the  power*  of  refinement.  Not 
a  fyllable,  not  a  letter,  can  be  added  or  altered  but  by 
regimen  ;  not  the  moll  tiifling  variation  of  the  fenfe, 
in  the  minutell  fubdivifion  of  declcnfioii  or  conjuga- 
tion, can  be  efFefted  without  the  application  of  feve- 
ral  rules  :  all  the  difftrcnt  forms  for  every  change  of 
gender,  number,  cafe,  pcrfon,  tenfe,  mood,  or  dtgrtc, 
are  methodically  arranged  for  the  afUllancc  of  the  inc- 
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mory,  according  to  an  ucening  fcalo 

of  the  radical  or  elementary -fiarts  is   about  700;  and  *|"J.  ^''"5» 

to  thefe,   as  to  the  verbs  of  other  languages,   a  very    gugg^'* 

plentiful   (lock  of  verbal  nouns  owei.   its  origin  ;  but 

thefe  are  not  thought  to  exceed  thofe  of  the  Greek 

either  in  quantity  or  variety. 

To  the  triple  fource  of  words  mentioned  above, 
every  term  of  truly  Indian  original  may  be  traced  by 
a  laborious  and  critical  analyfis.  Ail  fuch  terms  as 
are  thoroughly  proved  to  bear  no  relation  to  any  one  of 
the  Shanfcrit  roots,  arc  confidered  as  the  produdlion 
of  fome  remote  and  foreign  idiom,  fubfequently  in- 
grafted upon  the  main  (lock  ;  and  it  is  conjefturcd, 
that  a  judicious  invelligation  of  this  principle  would 
throw  a  new  light  upon  the  firft  invention  of  many 
arts  and  fcicnces,  and  open  afrelh  mine  of  philological 
difcoveries.  We  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  as  exaft  an 
account  of  the  conllituent  parts  of  this  language  as  the 
nature  of  our  defign  will  permit. 

The  Shanfcrit  language  is  very  copious  and  nervous.  It  i-  copi. 
The  firft  of  thefe  qualities  aiifes  in  a  great  meafure""*  ^"'1 
from  the  vaft  number  i'  compound  words  with  which "^'^^°"'' 
it  is  almolt  overftocked.  "The  Shanfcrit  (fays  Sir 
William  Jones),  like  the  Gieek,  Perfian,  and  German, 
delights  in  compounds;  but  to  a  much  hijjher  degree, 
and  indeed  to  fuch  excefs,  that  I  could  produce  words 
of  more  than  20  fyllablcs;  not  formed  ludicroufly  like 
that  by  which  the  bufi'oon  in  Ariltophanes  defcriiies  a  • 
feaft,  but  with  pcrfeft  fcrioufncfs,  on  the  moft  loleinn 
occafions,  and  in  the  moft  elegant  works."  But  the 
ftyle  of  its  befl  authors  is  wonderfully  conclfe.  In  the 
regularity  of  its  etymology  it  far  exceeds  tlie  Greek 
and  Arabic  ;  and,  like  them,  has  a  prodigious  number 
of  derivative-'  from  cacli  primary  root.  The  gramma- 
tical rules  alfo  are  numerous  and  difficult,  though  there 
are  not  many  anomalies.  As  one  iiiftance  of  the  tnitli 
of  this  afleition,  it  may  be  obfervcd,  that  there  are 
fevcn  declenfions  of  nouns,  all  ufed  in  the  fingular,  the 
dual,  and  the  plural  numbers,  and  all  of  ttiem  diffe- 
rently formed,  according  as  they  terminate  with  a  con- 
fonant,  with  a  long  or  a  (hort  vowel ;  and  again,  dif* 
feient  alfo  as  they  are  of  different  genders  :  not  a  no- 
minative cafe  can  be  formed  to  any  one  of  thefe  noun* 
without  the  application  of  at  leall  four  rules,  which 
vary  likewife  with  each  particular  difference  of  the 
nouns,  as  above  ftated  :  add  to  this,  that  every  word 
in  the  languaije  may  be  ufed  through  all  the  fcven  de- 
clenfions, which  is  a  full  pioof  of  the  diffi:ulty  of  the 
idiom. 

The  Shanfcrit  grammars  are  ciilcd  B:e.'il:Crun,  of 
which  there  are  many  conpofed  by  dilferent  authors  ; 
fome  too  abftrufc  even  for  the  comprehciilion  of  molt 
bramins,  and  others  too  prolix  to  be  ever  ufed  but  as 
references.  One  of  the  ihorteit,  named  the  Sarajcotre, 
contains  between  two  ;ind  three  hundred  pages,  and 
was  compiled  by  Anoabhcotcc  Seroopcn.lin  Acharige, 
with  a  concifenefci  that  can  fcarccly  be  parallcleJ  in  any 
other  language.  «« 

The  Shanfcrit  alphabet  contains  50  fetters  ;  and  itShiiUcriS 
is  one  boall  of  the  firamins,  that  it  exceeds  all  oth-.ri'P''a^'' 
phr-bets  in  this  refpcdl;  but  it  mull  be  obfervcd,  that  at 
of  their  34Confonant8,  near  half  cany  combined  fiund", 
and  that  fix  of  their  vowels  ate  merely  the  correfpond- 
cot  long  ones  to  as  many  which  are  (hort,  th:  alvSn- 
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tape  ftctni  to  be  little  more  than  fanciful.  IVfi.lfi 
tluff,  tliev  have  a  number  of  ctnradb  rs  which  Mr 
Halhtd  calls  conneAed  vowels,  but  which  have  not 
been  explained  by  the  learned  prtftdcnt  of  the  Afiatic 
Society. 

The  Shanfcrit  charafter  ufed  in  Upper  Hindoflan  • 
h  fald  to  be  the  fame  original  letter  that  was  firft  de- 
livired  to  the  people  by  Uralmn,  ard  is  now  called 
DieiunSgur,  or  the  language  of  ang,l<i,  which  (hows 
the  high  opinion  that  the  btamiiis  have  entertained  of 
that  ciiaraAer.  Their  confonante  and  vo«'cli  are  won- 
derfully, perhap.^  whimfically,  modified  and  diverfified; 
to  enumerate  which,  in  this  place,  would  contribute 
very  litsle  cither  to  the  entertainment  or  inftii-sftion  of 
our  readers.  All  thefc  diftindtions  are  marked  in  the 
Jieids  (l),  and  muft  be  modul.ited  accordinjfly  ;  fo  that 
they  produce  all  the  efFeft  of  a  laboured  recitative  : 
but  by  an  attention  to  the  mufic  of  the  chant,  the 
fenfe  of  the  pafTage  recited  equally  efcapes  the  reader 
r.nd  the  audience.  It  is  remarkable,  th-.it  the  Jews  in 
their  f^nafrogues  chant  the  Pentateuch  in  the  fame 
kind  of  melody  ;  and  it  is  fupp'fed  that  this  ufagc  has 
defcended  to  thein  from  the  remoteft  ages. 

The  Shanfcrit  poetry  comprehends  a  very  great  va- 
riety of  different  metres,  of  which  the  moll  common 
are  thefe : 

The  munnre  hurreneh  ckhund,  or  fine  of  I  2  or  19  fyl- 
lables,  which  is  f.-anned  by  three  fylbblcs  in  a  foot, 
and  the  mod  approved  foot  is  the  anapxlt. 

The  cahee  chhund,  or  line  of  I  i  fyll  ibles. 

The  aniifitofe  chhvnd,  or  line  of  eight  fyllablcs. 

The  poems  are  generally  compofed  in  llanzas  of 
four  lines,  called  ajlloguts,  which  are  regular  or  irre^u- 

lar. 

The  mod  common  alhlogue  is  thit  of  the  anuflitofe 
rhhufd,  or  regular  lUnza  of  eight  fylhbles  in  each  line. 
In  this  mcafure  the  greateft  part  of  the  Mshabi'iret  is 
compofed.  The  rhyme  in  this  kind  of  ftanza  Ihoutd 
be  alternate  ;  but  the  potts  do  not  feem  to  be  very 
nice  in  the  obfervance  of  a  flilA  correfpondencc  in  the 
founds  of  the  terminating  fyllables,  provided  the  feet 
of  the  verfe  are  accurately  kept. 

This  (hort  anujhiofc  ajllogve  is  generally  written  by 
two  verfes  in  one  line,  with  a  paufc  between  ;  fo  the 
whole  then  afhimes  the  form  of  a  long  dillich. 

The  irregular  ftanza  is  conllantly  called  anyachbund, 
of  whatever  kind  of  irregularity  ii  may  happen  to  coo- 
lilt.  It  is  moft  commonly  compounded  of  the  long 
line  c'ibee  chhund  s.ni  the  (hott  on'ijhtofe  chhund  alter- 
nately ;  in  which  f.->rm  it  bears  fome  refemblance  to 
the  moft  common  lyric  meafure  of  the  Englifh. 

To  purfue  this  fubjeft  to  greater  length  is  fcarce 
pofiible  for  us,  as  matters  ftand  at  prtfent.  Our  read- 
ers muft  fufpenj  their  curiofity  till  more  volumes  of 
the  AJiattc  Rtjeanhes  are  publifhed,  where  we  make 
no  doubt  the  whole  myftery  of  this  extraordinary  Ian- 
gua;^e  v.ill  be  plainly  unfolded. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  feel  a  curiofity  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  origin  of  this  oriental  tongue.  If  we 
believe  the  bramins  thimfelves,  it  was  coeval  with  the 
race  of  man,  as  was  obferved  towards  the  beginning  of 
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this  feftion.  The  bramins,  however,  are  not  the  only  Sii.mfcrit 
people  who  aferibc  a  kin  1  of  eternity  to  I'leir  own  ^"'|.  ^  '^*" 
particular  diale£>.  We  find  that  the  Shanfcrit  in  its 
primitive  deftination  was  appropriated  to  the  offices 
of  religion.  It  is  indeed  pretended,  that  all  the  other  99 
dialect  j  fpoken  in  Hindoftan  were  emanations  from  V'^'"  ° 
that  fountain,  to  which  they  might  be  traced  back  by  ' 
a  fkilful  etymologift.  Thii,  we  think,  is  an  argument 
of  no  great  confcquence,  fiuce  we  believe  that  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  by  tl>e  Time  procefs,  miy  be  de- 
duced from  any  one  of  tliofe  current  in  that  quartet  of 
the  globe.  By  a  parity  of  rcafon,  all  the  diftcrent  dia- 
lefts  of  Hindoftan  may  be  referred  to  the  language  in 
qiieftioD.  In.lecd,  if  we  admit  the  authority  of  the 
Mofaic  hiftory,  all  languages  whatfo;ver  are  derived 
from  that  of  the  firft  man  It  is  allowed  that  the  lan- 
guage under  confidrration  is  impregnited  with  Per- 
fian,  Chaldaic,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  tven  Latin 
idioms.  This,  we  think,  affords  a  prefumption  that 
the  Shanfcrit  was  one  of  thofe  original  dnlcrf.s  which 
were  gradually  prodrrced  among  the  defcendants  of 
Noah,  in  proportion  as  they  gradually  receded  fronj 
the  centre  of  population.  \Vhal  branch  or  branches  of 
that  f.imily  emigrated  to  Hindoftan,  it  is  not  tafy  to 
determine.  That  they  were  a  party  of  the  defcendants 
of  Slicm  is  moft  probabl;,  becaufe  the  oiher  ftpts  of 
his  pollerity  fettled  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  fum 
then  if,  tSat  the  Hln.loos  were  a  colony  confifting  of 
the  defcendants  of  th;^  patriarch  Shera. 

It  appears,  however,  by  almolt  numberlcfs  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  ftill  exifting,  that  at  a  very  early 
period  a  different  race  of  men  had  obtained  fettlemenis 
in  that  country.  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that 
colonic-;  of  Egyptians  had  peopled  a  coufi  ler.rble  part 
of  Hindo.lan.  Niimberlefs  traces  of  their  reli(;ion  oc- 
cur everywhere  in  thofe  regions.  The  very  learned 
prcfiJent  himfelf  is  pofitive,  that  veftiges  of  thofe  fa- 
cerdotal  wanderers  are  found  in  India,  China,  Japan, 
Tibet,  and  many  parts  of  Tartary.  Thofe  colonilts, 
it  is  well  known,  were  zealous  in  propagating  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies  wherever  they  relidtd,  and  where- 
ever  they  travelled.  There  is  at  the  fame  time  even 
at  this  day  a  ftriking  refemblance  between  the  facred 
rites  of  the  vulgar  Hindoos  and  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Egyptinns.  The  prodigious  ftatues  of  Salfette  and 
Elephanta  fabricated  in  the  Egyptian  ftyle  ;  the  vaft 
excav  It  ons  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  the  former  ;  the 
wooly  hair  of  the  ftatues,  their  diftortcd  attitudes, 
their  grotefque  appeararice?,  their  triple  heads,  and 
various  other  configurations — plainly  indicate  a  (oreigo 
original.  Thefe  phenomena  fuit  no  other  people  on 
earth  fo  exaftly  as  the  fons  of  Mizraim.  The  Egyp- 
tian  priefts  ufed  a  facred  charafter,  which  nose  kne* 
but  themfelves;  none  were  allowed  to  leain  except 
their  children  and  the  choice  of  the  initiated.  All 
thefc  features  mark  an  exaA  parallel  witli  the  bramins 
of  the  Hindoos.  Add  to  this,  that  the  drefs,  diet, 
luftratlons,  and  other  rites  of  boch  fefts,  bore  an  exatt 
refemblance  to  each  other.  SirWilliam  Jones  hath  juftiy 
obferved,  that  the  letters  of  the  Shanfcrit,  ftript  of  all 
adventitious  appendages,  are  really  the  fquare  Chaldaic 

cha- 


(i)  The  books  which  contain  the  religion  of  the  bramins. 
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shanfcrit  charaftcrs.     We  le^rn  from  Cdinodoros  *  tlie  follow-  the  fame.     The  Shanfcrit  vna  gradually  imprcveJ:  Shanfcrit 

arJ  H«'"g'^-ir,g  particulara  :   "  The  hc-i'trht  of  the  obehflcs  is  tqual  the  language  of  che  vuler.r,  as  I'a  always  the  cafe,  be-^"'', '^'"S-.- 

j'"'  to  that  of  tlic  circus;  noiv  the  higher  is  dedicated  to  came   more  and  more   different  from  the   original  ar-         ''*"" 

^_     ' "— '    the  fun,  and  the  lower  to  the  mcon,  where  the  facrtd  chetype  ;  but  ItiU  retained  fuch  a  near  refemblance  to       -  ^    '  t 

*  I  lb.  iii.    rites  of  the  ancients  are   intimated  by  Chaldaic  figna-  the  mother- tongue  as  proved  the  verity  of  its  cxtrac- 

e(ift.  ».  ct  tures  by  way  of  letters."     Here  then  it   is  plain  that  tion. 

■S'-  the  facred  letters  of  the  Egyptians  wore  Chaldaic,  and         To  the  preceding  account  of  the  Shanfcrit  language BangaUfe 

it  is  allowed  that  thofe  of  the  tramins  were   of   the  we  (hall  annex  a  few  ftrifturcs  on  the  language  of  Ben  language 

fame  complexion  ;  which  affords  a  new  prefumption  of  gal,   which  we  believe  is  derived  from  the  other,  and'^"'"''*'' 

the   identity  of  the   Shanfciit   with  thofe  jull  men-  is  ni  moll  common  ufe  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Hin-'l""'/''* 

tioned.  doHan.  _  ohiifcrtf. 

That  the  Egyptians  had  at  a  very  early  period  pe-  Though   mod  of  the   ancient  oriental  tongues  are 

netrated  into  Hindof  an,  is  univerfally  admitted.     Oli-  read  from  right  to  left,  like  the  Hebrew,   Chaldaic 

ri?,  their  celebrated  monaich  and  deity,  according  to  Arabic,  &c.  yet  fuch  as  properly  belong  to  the  whole 

their  mythology,  conducted  an  army  into  that  coun-  continent  of  India  proceed  from  left  to  light  like  thole 

try;    taught   the  natives   agriculture,    laws,  religion,  of  Europe.     T.  he  Arabic,  Pcrlian,  fee.   are  the  grand 

and  the  culture  of  the  vine,  &c.     He  is  faid  at  the  fources  whence  the  former  method  has   been  derived  • 

f.ime  time  to  have  left  colonies  of  prittte,  as  a  kind  of  but    with    thefe,    the    numerous  original    dialeds   of 

rriiiTionarieB,  to  inlhuA  the  people  in  the  ceremonies  Hindollan  have  not  the  fmallell  conneftion  or  refem- 

of  religion.     Sefoftris,   another   Egyptian   potentate,  blnnce. 

likewife  overran  HindoUan  with  an  army,  an  i  taught         The  great  number  of  letters,  the  complex  mode  of 

the  natives  many  ufcful  arts  and  fciences.      V/hen  the  cor.ibination,  and  the  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  are 

paifor  kings  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,   it  is  pro-  ccnfidcrablt-  impediments  to  the  ftudy  of  the   BeniTal 

t  a!  le  that  numbers  of   the  priefts,    in  onler  to  avoid  language;  and  the  careleflnefs   and  ignorance  of  the 

the  t'ury  of  the  mtrcilefs  invaders  who  demohfhcd  the  people,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  their  charaAers,  aggra- 

tempUs  and  perfecuted  the   mimfkrs  of  religion,   left  vate  thefe  inconveniences.     Many  of  their  character* 

their  native  country,  and   tranfported  themfelvts  into  are  fpiirious  ;   and  thefe,  by  long  ufe  and  the  hurry  of 

India.    Thefe,  we  iliould  think,  were  the  authors  both  bufinefs,    are    now    almoft   naturalized   into   the  lan- 

of  the  language  and   religion  of  the  bramins.       This  g«aue. 

diak-ft,  as  imported   by  the  EgyptianB,  was  probably         The  Bengal  alphabet,   like  that  of  the   Shanfcrit,  3,^''.^ 

of  the  fame   contexture  witli  the   facred   language  of  from  which  it  is  derived,  confiils  of  ^0  letters,  whofe  jhUbet. 

that  people,  as  it  appeared  mnny  ages  after.     The  Jn-  form,  or  'tr,  and  foimd,  may  be  learned  from  Mr  HjI- 

dians,  who  have  ah^ays  been  an   inventive  and   indu-  htd's  gr-mmar  of  tt:e  Bengal  lapguao-e.     The  vowels 

ftrious  race  of  men,   in  procefs  of  time  i  ultivatcd,  im-  are  divided  into  long  and  (hort,  the  latter  of  which  are 

proved,  diverfified,  and  conllruAed  that  language  with  often    omitted  in  writing.     Moit  of  the  oriental  Ian. 

fuch    care   and  affiriuity,   that   it  gradually  arrived  at  gu  ;ge3  arc  conftruited  upon   the  fame  principle,  with 

that  high  degree  of  peifeition   in  which  at  prefent  it  refpeft  to  the  omiffi.in  or  the  Ihoit  vowel.     The  He- 

apptars.  ^  biews  had  no   lign  to  exprcf^    it  before   the  invention 

Had  thelearned  prcfident  of  the  Al'iatic  Society(M),  of  the  Maforetic  points;  in  Arabic  it  is  rarely  ia- 
when  he  inllituted  a  comparifon  between  the  deities  of  fcrted  unlefsupon  very  folcmn  occafions,  as  in  the  Ko. 
Hindollan  on  the  one  tide  and  of  Greece  and  Italy  ran;  in  the  modem  IVrfian  it  is  univerfally  omitted  : 
on  the  other,  examined  the  analogy  between  the  gods  fo  to  all  the  confonants  in  the  Shanfcrit,  the  (hort 
of  Hindollan  and  thofe  of  Egypt,  we  think  he  would  vowel  is  an  invaria!  le  appendage,  and  is  never  figni- 
have  ptrtormcd  a  piece  of  fetvice  IliU  more  eminent,  fied  by  any  diacritical  mark;  but  where  the  conllruc- 
Having  tirfl  demontlrated  the  fimilarity  between  the  tion  requires  that  the  voivel  ihoul !  be  dropped,  a  par- 
divinities  of  India  and  Egypt,  he  might  then  have  ticular  Itiokc  is  fct  under  the  letter.  It  is  in  vain  t.'> 
proceeded  to  inveftigate  the  refemblance  of  the  E^yp-  pretend,  in  a  fl<ei:ch  like  thi«,  to  <letail  the  found  and 
tian  and  PhiL-nician  with  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome,  pronunciation  of  thefe  letter  j :  I'.is  muil  be  acquired 
Ey  this  procefs  a  chain  would  have  been  formed  whieh  by  the  car  an  J  by  practice. 

would  have  conducted  his  readerto  compiehtnd  at  one  In  the  Bengal  language  there  are  three  gen.'.ers   jso-- V* 

view  the  identity  of  the  Zatian  worfliipalmoft  through-  in  Greek,  Arabic,  &c.      The  authers  of  this  threefold  &r.  of  this! 

out  the  world.  divJion  of  gender,",  with  refptCt  to  their  inecedence  '•"'gu-s^' 

We  lorefie  that  it  will  be  ohjc<fted  to  this  hypoihe-  appear  to  have  conlldered   tiie  neuter  as  a  kind  of  re- 

fii,  that  all  the  di;.lc6fs  ot  Hindollan  being  clearly  re-  fidiium  relulting  from  the  two  others,  and  as  lefs  wor- 

ducitdc  to  the  Shanfcrit,  it  is  altogether  impoihlle  that  thy  or  Icfa  comprehtnlive   than  either  (fee  ScCiion  ot" 

it  cr.uld  have  been  a  foreign  language.     To  this  we  the   GreelJ.     The    terminations   ufually  applied  upon 

anfwer,  that  at  the  early  perioel  when  this  event  is  fup-  this  occalion  are  ui  for  the  mafculiiK-,  and  ee  for  the 

pofed  to  have  taken  place,   the  language  of  the  polle-  feminine.     In   Shanfcrit,  as  in  Greek  and  Lat'n,  the 

rity  ot  the  fons  ot  Noah  had  not  deviated  conlidcrably  names  of  all  things   inaniinale  have  different  genders, 

from  the  primitive  llandard,  ami  conlVquently  the  Ian-  founde  ",  on  vague  and  incomprehenfiblc  diltiuctions  : 

guage  of  the  E^'yptiaus  and  the   Hir.doos  was  nearly  the  fam;  is  the  cafe  with  the  Beni'al. 

3l'^    ■"  A 


(m)  See  that  geotleman's  difcourfc,  Jir/eardes,  Vol.  I. 
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A  Shanf.rit  fKJun,  on  ita  firll  formation  from  thege- 
ncral  root,  rxills  equally  indcpendcrit  of  cafe  as  of  gen- 
der. It  is  nelthtr  nominative,  nor  genitive,  nor  accu- 
fatve  ;  nor  is  iiijpreffed  with  any  of  thofe  modifica- 
tions which  mark  the  rilation  and  connexion  between 
the  ftviial  roemVers  of  a  feiitence.  In  this  (late  it  is 
calleil  an  imfe-Jcil  or  cruile  noun.  To  m.'ke  a  nomi- 
nntiveof  a  word,  the  Icrtr.ination  mull  be  changed 
and  a  new  form  fupplied.  Thus  we  fee,  thrt  in  the 
Shanfcrit,  at  Icail,  the  nominative  has  an  cqu»l  ri^ht 
with  any  other  inflexion  to  be  called  a  cafe.  Every 
Shanfcrit  noun  has  feven  cafes,  exdufive  of  tlie  voca- 
tive ;  and  therefore  coiiiptehends  two  more  than  even 
thofe  of  the  Latin.  Mr  Halhed  above  li.entioneJ  de- 
tails all  the  varieties  of  thefe  with  greet  .iccuraty.  to 
whofe  Grammar  we  mull  refer  cur  readers.  The  Ben- 
gal has  only  four  cafes  bcfiJc  the  vocative  ;  in  which 
refpecft  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  other. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  variety  of 
words  which  have  been  allotted  to  the  chifs  of  pro- 
nouns by  European  grammarians.  The  firlt  and  fe- 
cond  perfon  are  chiefly  worthy  of  obftrvation  :  thefe 
two  (hould  fecm  to  be  confined  to  rational  and  con- 
verfalle  beings  only:  the  third  fupplics  the  plnce  of 
every  oij^A  in  nature  ;  whcrtfore  it  mud  neceflarily 
be  endued  with  a  capacity  of  (hiftinij  its  gender  re- 
fpeftivclv  as  it  thifts  the  fubjecl  ;  and  hence  it  is  in 
.Shnnferit  frcqmnily  denominated  an  adjeftive.  One 
ct  the  denronftratives  hie  or  i//e  ufually  fcrve.s  for  this 
piirpofe  ;  and  generally  the  latter,  which  in  Arabic 
has'no  other  name  than  dhemeer  el  ghaayb,  "  the  pro- 
noun of  the  abfcntec,"  for  whofe  name  it  is  a  fublli- 
tute. 

In  moll  languages  where  the  verb  has  a  fepirats  in- 
fleftion  for  each  perfon,  that  iufltdinn  is  fufficient  to 
afcertain  the  perfonality  ;  but  in  Bengal  compoiitions, 
though  the  tirft  and  fecond  perfons  occur  very  fre- 
quently, nothing  is  more  rare  than  the  ufa^je  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  ;  and  names  ef  perfons  are  infert- 
ed  with  a  ronllant  and  difgulting  repetition,  to  avoid, 
as  it  ftiould  feem,  the  aj.plication  of  the  words  he  and 
serE.  The  fecond  perfon  is  always  ranked  before  the 
firrt,  and  the  third  before  the  fecond.  The  perfonal 
pronouns  have  feven  cafes,  which  are  varied  in  a  very 
irregular  tiiarner.  Leaving  thefe  to  the  Bengaliun 
grammar,  we  (hall  proceed  to  the  verb. 

T^e  Shanfcrit,  the  Arabic,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
YSrbs,  are  furniihed  with  a  fet  of  infleftions  and  ter- 
mination! fo  comprehenfive  and  fo  complete,  that  by 
their  form  alone  they  can  exprefs  all  the  different  di- 
flinrtions  both  of  perfons  ami  time.  Three  feparate 
qualities  in  them  are  perfeftly  blended  and  united. 
Thus  by  their  root  they  denote  a  particular  adl,  and 
by  their  infkction  both  point  out  the  time  when  it 
takes  place  and  the  number  of  the  agents.  In  Ptr- 
fian,  at  in  Englifh,  the  verb  admits.but  of  two  forms, 
one  for  the  prcfent  tenfe  and  one  for  the  aorift  ;  and 
it  is  cbfctvable,  that  while  the  pad  tenfe  is  provided 
for  ly  a  peculiar  inflexion,  the  future  is  generally  fup- 
plied by  an  additional  word  conveying  only  the  idea 
of  time,  without  any  other  influence  on  th^  ad  im- 
plied by  the  principal  verb.  It  is  alfo  frequently  ne- 
ceffary  that  tlie  different  ftate  of  the  atlion,  aa  per- 
feA  or  imperfect,  be  further  afceitained  in  each  of  the 
tenfc8,paft, prcfent,  and  future.  This  alfo,  in  the  learned 
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languages,  is  performed  by  other  vaiialior.s  of  Inflcc-    Shanfcrit 
lions,  for  which  other  verbs  and  other  particles  arc  ap-  »''>|,  rtc"i{»- 
plied  in  the  modern  tongues  of  Europe  and  Perlia.  uuareti.' 

Every  Shanfcrit  verb  has  a  form  equivalent  to  the    _ —       ^ 
middle  voice  of  the  Greek,  afed  through  all  the  tenfcs       'o; 
with  a  reficftive  fcnfe,  and  the  former  is  even  the  mofl  '^."^'^''^, 
extenlive  of  the    two  in    ita   ufc    and   office  :  for   insiunicrit 
Greek  the  refledive  can  only  be  adopted  imranfitive-vctbi 
ly  when  the  aftion  of  the  verb  defcends  to  no  extra- 
neous fubjed  ;  but  in  Shanfcrit,  the  verb  is  both  reci- 
procal and  tranfitive  at  the  fame  time. 

Neither  the  Shanfcrit,  nor  the  Bengalefe,  nor  the 
Hindoftanic,  have  any  word  prccifely  anfwering  to 
the  fenfe  of  the  verb  /  have,  and  confequently  the 
idea  is  alw.iys  exprcfTcd  by  ejl  mihi ;  and  of  touife 
there  is  no  auxiliary  form  111  the  Bengal  verb  corre- 
fpondent  to  /  have  <tvrUten,  but  the  fenfe  is  conveyed 
by  another  mode.  The  vjrh  fubftantivc,  in  all  lan- 
guages, is  defedive  and  irregular,  and  therefore  the 
Shanfcrit  calls  it  -a.  femi  verb.  It  is  curious  to  obferve 
that  the  prcfent  tenfe  of  this  verb,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  alfo  in  the  Pcrfian,  appears  plainly  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  SI'.anfcrit.  In  the  Bengalefe,  this  verb 
has  but  two  diOi.idiona  of  lime,  the  prefeut  and  the 
pall  ;  the  terminations  of  the  feveral  perfons  of  which 
ieivc  as  a  model  for  thofe  of  the  fame  tenfe  in  all 
other  verbs  refpedivcly.  j^g 

Verbs  of  the  Bengal  language  may  be  divided  ititOQhar.olf- 
thrce  clafTcs,  which  are  diilinguifhed  by  their  penulti-riiliciofrl.e 
mate  letter.     The  fimple  and  moll  common  form   has  ^''J''^'''* 
an  open  confonant  immediately  preceding  the  final  let-     ' 
ter  of  the  infinitive.     The  fecond  is  compofeJ  of  thofe 
words  whofe  final  letter  is  pieceded  by  another  vowel 
or  open  confonant  going  before  it.      The  third  couliits 
entirely  of  caufrds  derived  from  verbs  of  the  tirll  and 
fecond  conjugations.  The  reader  will  eafily  guefs  at  the 
impofTibillty  of  profecuting  this  fu^'jed  to  any  greater 
length  :  we  (hall   therefore   conclude  with   a  few  re- 
marks collecled  from  the  grammar  fo  often  mention- 
ed, which  wc  apprehend  m.iy  be  more  amuiing,  if  not 
more  inflrucling. 

The  Greek  verbs  in  m'  are  formed  exadly  upon 
the  fame  principle  with  the  Shanfcrit  conjui,'atic)ns, 
even  in  the  minuted  particulars.  Indancejof  this  are 
produced  in  many  verbs,  which  from  a  root  form  a- 
new  verb  by  adding  the  fylla'^le  mi,  and  doubhn^j 
the  fird  confonant.  This  mode  furnifhes  another  pre- 
fumption  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Shanfcrit. 
Many  Greeks  travelled  into  Egypt  ;  many  Egyptian 
colonies  fettled  in  Greece.  By  one  or  other  of  thofe 
channels  the  foregoing  innovation  might  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Greek  language. 

To  form  the  pad  tenfe,  the  Shanfcrit  applies  a  fyl- 
Uhic  augment,  as  is  done  in  the  Greek  :  the  future 
has  for  its  charafteridic  a  letter  analogous  to  that  of 
the  fame  tenfe  in  the  Greek,  and  it  omits  the  redu- 
phcation  of  the  fird  confonant.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  reduplication  of  the  fird  confonant  in  not 
conftantly  applied  to  the  prcfent  tenfe  of  the  Shan- 
fcrit more  than  to  thofe  of  the  Greek. 

The  natural  fimplicity  and  elegance  of  many  of  the. 
Afiatic  languages  are  greatly  debafcd  and  corrupted 
by  the  continual  ,abufe  of  auxiliary  verbs ;  and  this 
inconvenience  has  evidently  affeded  the  Pcrfian,  the 
Hindoftan,  aad  the  Bengal  idioms. 

Tlrt 
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shanfcrit       The  infim'tivcg  of  verbs  in  the  Shanfciit  and  Benga- 
and  Baigi- jjfj  are  always  ufed    as    fubftantive   nouns.       Every 
•I'e"'    b°'^y  tnows  that  tl'.e  fame  mode  of  arrangement  very 
V       ,  --  '  often  occurs  in  the  Greek. 

Ill  the  Shanfcrit  bnguai;e,  as  in  the  Greek,  there 
are  forms  of  inlir.itfveb  and  of  panitlples  comprehcu- 
five  of  ilire  j  there  ate  alfo  other  branches  ot  the  verb 
that  feem  to  rcftmLle  the  gerunds  and  fupines  of  the 
Latin. 

All  the  terms  which  ferve  to  qualify,  to  diftinguifh, 
or  to  augment,  c'uher  JuiJIiince  or  adion,  are  clafftd  hy 
the  Shanfcrit  uramm-irians  unJer  one  head  ;  and  the 
word  ufed  to  exprtfs  it  literally  fij^nifics  increaje  or 
add'u'ion.  According  to  their  arrangement,  a  fimple 
fentcnce  confilla  of  three  mcmbero  ;  the  agent,  the  ac- 
tion, the  fuljetl  :  whivh,  in  a  grammatical  fenle,  are 
reduced  to  two  ;  the  noun  and  the  verl/.  1  hey  have 
a  particular  word  to  fpecify  fuch  words  as  amplify 
the  noun  which  imports  quality,  and  anfwers  to  our 
uJjtLiivts  or  ephhtl!  :  Such  as  are  applied  to  denote 
relation  or  conneftion,  are  intimated  Ly  another  term 
which  we  may  Uf-xiOMt  prep'jf.tr.n. 
Shanfcrit  The  adjetlives  in   Bengalcie  hsve   no  diflinftion  of 

an  I  Brnga-gender  or  number;  but  in  Shanfi.iit  thefe  words  pre- 
lefe  :  il-       ferve  the  dillinftion   of  pender,   aa  in  the  Greek  and 

Prepofitiors  are  fubftltutcs  for  cafes,  which  iinld 
not  have  been  extended  \s>  the  number  neccflV.ry  for 
exi)ri  fling  all  the  feveral  relations  and  predicaments 
in  which  a  noun  may  be  found,  without  caufing  too 
much  emharraffment  in  the  form  of  adecknfion.  Thofe 
are  too  few  in  the  Greek  language,  which  occaficns 
much  inconvcnie.nce.    See  feet.  Creek. 

The  Latin  is  Icfa  polifhtd  than  the  Greek,  and  of 
confequence  bears  a  much  nearer  rcfemblance  to  the 
Shanfctit,  both  in  words,  iniicCtions,  and  termina- 
tions. 

The  learned  are  now  convinced  that  the  ufe  of  ru- 
Tcerical  figures  was  firtt  derived  from  India.  Indeed 
the  antiquity  of  their  application  in  that  country  far 
ex.etdo  the  pov.trs  of  invcftigation.  All  the  numc- 
rait,  in  Shanfcrit  have  different  forms  for  the  different 
genders,  as  in  Arabic.  There  appeurs  a  itrong  pro- 
bability that  the  European  method  of  computation 
was  di  rived  from  InJia,  as  it  is  much  the  fame  with 
the  Shanfcrit,  though  we  think  the  Europeans  learn- 
ed it  (rom  the  .-Wat  i ana.  The  Bengalefe  inerehants 
compute  the  larj,'e{l  funis  hy  fours  ;  a  culiom  evidently 
derived  from  the  original  mode  of  computing  by  the 
finecrs. 

The  Shanfcrit  language,  arriong  other  advantages, 
Iia3  a  great  varietv  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  ;  and 
the  words  are  fo  knit  and  compaited  togfthei,  that 
every  fentence  appears  like  one  complete  word.  When 
two  or  more  words  come  together  in  ngimine,  the  lalf 
of  th' m  only  has  the  termination  of  a  csfe ;  the  others 
are  known  by  their  pofition  ;  and  the  whole  fentence 
fo  connected,  forms  but  one  compound  word,  which  is 
called  a/oo/. 

Sect.  VI.    Of  the  Chinefe  Language.  ' 

Antitiuity  The  Chinefe,  according  to  the  mod  authen'Jc  ac- 
of  the  Chi-  counts,  arc  a  people  of  great  antiquity.  Their  filua- 
**^'='  tiou  was  fuch,  as,  in  the  turlicll   nges  of  the  werld. 
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in  a  great  meafure  fecured  them  from  hoftile  inva-  *^*""''^^ 
fion.  Their  little  commeice  with  the  reft  of  roan-  '^"g"''C  ; 
kind  precluded  them  the  knowledge  of  thofe  improve- 
ments which  a  mutual  emulation  had  often  generated 
umong  other  naticrs,  who  weiefituated  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, with  relation  to  eJch  other,  as  ferved  to  promote 
a  mutual  ir.tertourfe  and  correfpondence.  As  China 
is  a  large  and  fertile  country,  producing  all  the  ncctf- 
faries,  convcnicncles,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life, 
its  inhabitants  were  not  under  the  neceffity  of  looking 
abroad  for  the  two  former,  nor  expofeol  to  the  temp- 
tation of  engaging  in  foreign  commerce,  in  order  to 
procure  the  latter.  P(;rfedly  fatitticd  with  the  ar- 
ticles which  their  own  country  produced,  thty  ap- 
plied themfelves  entirely  to  the  prartice  of  agriculture 
and  other  arts  conneded  with  that  ptofeffion  ;  and 
their  frugality,  which  they  retain  even  to  this  day, 
taught  them  the  leffon  of  being  contented  with  little: 
of  confequence,  though  their  population  was  almofl 
incredible,  the  produce  of  their  foil  was  abundintly 
fufficient  to  yield  them  a  fubfillence.  Their  inven- 
tions were  their  own  ;  and  as  they  borrowed  nothing 
from  other  people,  they  gradually  began  to  defpile 
the  reft  of  mankind,  and,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
branded  them  with  the  epithet  of  barbarians. 

Thofe  people  had  at  an  early  pciiod  made  ama- 
zing proliciency  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Their  pro- 
grels  in  the  liberal  fciences,  according  to  the  lateft 
and  indeed  the  moft  probable  accounts,  was  by  ni> 
means  proportioned.  In  mathematics,  geomeiry,  and 
aftronomy,  their  knowledge  was  contemptible  ;  and 
in  ethics,  or  moral  pbilolophy,  the  complexion  of 
their  laws  and  cuftoms  proves  their  flcill  to  have  been 
truly  fuperficial.  They  value  thtmfelves  very  highly 
at  prcfcnt  upon  their  oratorial  talents  ;  cud  yet  of  all 
languages  fpokcn  by  any  civilized  people,  theirs  is 
confeiTedly  the  leatl  imprcvcd.  To  what  this  untoward- 
ly  defect  is  owing,  the  learned  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  determine.  tsq 

The  language  of  the  Chinefe  la  totally  diflerer.t Their  la.i' 
from  thofe  of  all  other  nations,  and  bears  very  ftrong *^".^?'^  ^ 
fignatures  of  an  original  tongue.  All  its  words  are  t'^J.^'^.^ 
mouofyllabic,  and  compoiitions  and  derivations  are  al- 
together unknown.  Their  nouns  and  verbs  admit 
of  no  flexions  :  in  fliort,  cvtiy  thing  relating  to  their 
idioms  is  peciJiar,  and  incapable  of  being  compared 
with  any  other  dialed  fpoken  by  any  civili/ed  people. 
Moft  barbarous  languages  exhibit  fomething  that  re- 
femMts  an  attempt  towards  thofe  diacriticil  moditica- 
lions  of  fpeech  ;  whereas  the  Chinefe,  after  a  fpacs 
of  40C0  years,  have  not  advance;!  one  tlep  beyond  the 
very  firft  elements  of  ideal  communication.  This  cir- 
cnmftance,  we  think,  is  a  plain  dcmoniiration  that 
they  did  not  emigrate  from  that  region  where  the 
primitive  race  of  mankind  is  thought  to  have  fixed 
its  rcfidence.  Some  have  imagined,  we  believe  with 
good  reafon,  that  they  are  a  Ttirlurinn  race,  which, 
breaking  off  from  the  main  body  of  that  numerous 
and  widely  extended  people,  direded  their  inarch  to- 
wards the  fouih-eaft.  There,  falling  in  with  delight- 
ful and  fertile  plains  which  their  pofterity  now  inha- 
bit, they  found  thtmftlves  accommodated  fo  much  to 
their  liking,  that  they  dropped  all  delire  of  thangirg 
their  habitations.  The  conntiy  of  China  If,  indeed, 
fo  cnviroEed  with  icountalns,  e-efcrls,  and  fees,  that 
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Chlncre    |t  wnulJ  have  been  difficult  for  men  in  tlitlr  primitive 
ljn^iia;;c.  j^^^^  j^  have  cmi,;r;itt(l   into  any  of  the  neighbourinij 
•  rc,;ion?.      Thus  fecluded    from   the  relt  of  mankinil, 

the  Chineff ,  in  all  probability,  were  left  to  tlie  ftrength 
of  their  o«-ii  inventive  powers  to  fabricate  a  lanjjunce, 
aa  will  as  the  other  arts  and  improvements  nccclTiry 
for  the  fiipport  'nJ  convenience  of  life. 

It  13  indeed  obvious   that  their   ftock   of  vocable-, 
when  thcv  emii'rati-d  from  Tartary,  was  neither  ample 
nor   piopi-rlv  accommodated  to  snf'.ctr  the   purp<<les 
of  the  mutual  conveyance   o!   ileo.     With  this  (len- 
der llr.ck,  hovi'ever,  they  fcem  to  have  been  fativfie'!  ; 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  iny  adi'itions  wi-rc  after- 
wardi  made    to  that    which   was   originally  imported. 
Inlfead  of  fran  inir  a  new  race  of  terms  by  compound- 
inif  their  prirriitive  ones;  iiillead  of  diverlliyinji^  them 
by  infleftioni5,  or  multiplying  them  by  derivatives,  as 
is  doije  in  every  other  language  ;  they  nither  choft  to 
retain  their  primitive  words,  and   by  a  variety  of  mo- 
difirations,  introduced  upon  their  onhography  or  pro. 
nnnciation,  to  accommodi-.te  them  to  a  variety  of  fig- 
nification-i.     Were  it  poflibL-  to  fcrutinize  all  the  Tar- 
tarian dlale(flp,and  to  reduce  them  to  their  primitive  mo- 
nofyllabic  cliarader,  perhaps  the  original  language  of 
theChinefe  might  be  inveltigatedand  afccrtciined.   We 
know  that  attcn  pts  have  been  made  to  compare  it  with 
fomc   of  the   otiier   Afiatic   languages,  efpecially  the 
Jlcltreiu  :    This    labour   has,  however,  proved   unfuc- 
cefsful,  and    no  primeval  identity  has  been  difcovcred. 
Before  this  comparifon  coid  1   be  inftituted   with  the 
moll  d  tlant   profpcft    of  fuccefs,   the    language   Ltft 
mcnt-oned  mull  1  e  llrip;icd  of  all  its  a.iventitious  qua- 
lities ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  It  muft  be  reduced  to  the 
monofyllibic  tone,  and  then   contrallcd  with  the  Clii- 
nefe  monofyllaMes  ;  an  undertaking  which  we  are  per- 
fuaded  would  rot  he  readdy  executed.      Alter  all,  we 
are  convinced  that  no  refemblance  of  any  importance 
no       would  be  difcovered. 
Procffeof        TheChinefe  language  muft  then,  in  our  opinion, 
lu  labrica-  J,ave  been   a  Tartarian   dialeft,  as   the  people   them- 
felves  were  colonifts  from  Tartary.    We  have  obferved 
above,  that  thofe  people  have  not  hitherto  found  out  the 
art  of  compofition  of  words.     This  is  the  more  furpri- 
fing,  when  we  confider  that,  in  the  characters  which 
form  their  written  language,   they  employ  many  com- 
pofition!.    I'or  example,  the  character  by  which  they 
reprcfeiit  misfortune,  is  compofed  of  one  hieroglyphic 
which  rcprcfents  a  houfe,  and   another   which  denotes 
Jire ;  becaufe  the  greateil  misfortune  that  can  bcfal  a 
man  is  to  have  hi;  houfe  on  tire.      With  refpecl  to  the 
language  which  they  ufe  in  fpeech,  thou.^h  they  very 
often  employ  many  words   to   exprefs  one   thing,  yet 
they  never  run  them-toeether  into  one  word,   miking 
certain  changes  upon  them  that  they  may  incorporate 
the  more  conveniently,  but  alwayi  preferve  them  entire 
1,1        and  unaltered. 
Taucity  of       The  whole   number  of  words  in   the  Chinefe  Ian- 
jta  wurds     guacfe  docs  not  exceed    I  200  :  the  nouns  are  but  ,26. 
It  mull  certainly  appear  furpriling,  that  a  people  whofe 
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manners  are  fo  highly  polifhed  and  refined,  fhouH  be     Chincfc 
able   to  exprefs   fo   many  things   as  mull  of  nectHity  *"'"'^  •^'-'•. 
attend  fuch  a  courfe   of  life  by  fo   fmill   a  number  of         ' 
words,  and  thofe  too  monofyllablcs.     The  diirioulties 
which  attcn  1  this  lingular   mode   muft  be  felt  almoft 
every  iiiftant ;  circiimltances  which,  according  to  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  things,  lliould  have  iuduced  them 
to  attempt  both  an   augmentation  of  the  number  of 
their   words   and    an    cxienfion    of  thofe  which   they 
had  by  compofuion  and   derivation.      We   learn  from 
DuHaldeftiiat  theChinefe  have  two  different  dialefts:  *  W,Jt.ef 
the  one  vuf.;ar,   which  is  fpoken    by  the  vulgar,  and  Ch'imo, 
varies  according  to  the  different  provinces;  the  other  is  ^"'' "' 
called  the  Mandarin  language,  and  is  current  only  amonjf 
the  learned.    The  latter  is  properly  that  which  was  for- 
meily  fpoken  at  court  in  the  province  of  AV.jnf-nan,  and 
gradually  fpread  among  the  p<  lite  people  in  the  other 
provinces.     Accordingly,  thia  language  is  fpoken  with 
more  elegance   in    the   provinces   adjoining   to  K'img' 
nan  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.      By  flow 
degrees  it  was  introduced  into  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  conleqiiently  became  the  univerfal  language. 

It  then  appears  that  the  modern  language  of  Chi- 
na was  originally  the  court  dialed,  and  utterly  un- 
known to  the  bulk  of  the  people-.  From  thiscircum- 
llance  we  tbi'ik  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  this 
dia.'.:t  was  deemed  t!ic  royal  tongue,  and  had  been 
fabricated  on  purpofe  to  dillinguilh  it  Irom  the  vul- 
gar dials:d9.  We  Icon  from  Heiu  Jorus,  that  the  ^  £.  5  ^ ''''A 
thiopians  had  a  royal  language  which  was  the  fame 
with  the  facred  idiom  of  the  I'.^ryptiain.  This  Man- 
darin tongue  was  originally  an  artificial  dialed  fabri- 
cated with  a  view  to  enhance  the  majcity  of  the  court, 
and  to  raife  its  very  llyle  and  dittioii  above  that  of  the 
rell  ot  mankind.  I'lie  Chinefe,  a  won  lerfiilly  inventive 
people,  might  actually  contrive  a  language  of  that 
complexion,  with  an  intention  to  render  it  oSfcure 
and  enigmatical  (n).  Such  a  plan  would  excite  their 
admiration,  and  would  at  the  fame  time  greatly  ex- 
ceed their  comprehenlion.  In  procefa  of  time,  when 
the  Chinefe  empire  was  extended,  the  MaadariueM 
who  had  been  brought  up  at  court,  and  uiiderllood 
nothing  of  the  provincial  diilecfa,  found  it  conve- 
nient to  have  the  mo;t  eminent  pcrfc/ns  in  every  pro- 
vince taught  the  language  employed  by  thimfelves, 
in  order  to  quali'^y  them  for  tranfuting  the  affairs  of 
government  with  them  in  a  hnguige  which  botli 
uii  lerllond.  Dy  this  menns  the  royd  diilcct  defcend- 
etl  to  the  vulgar,  and  in  procefs  of  time  became  uni- 
verfil.  The  Tartar  dialect  formeily  in  ufe  v.miihed  ; 
only  a  few  velliges  of  it  remained  ;  which  gradually 
incorporating  with  the  royal  language,  oocailon;d  tlie 
variation  of  provincial  tongues  abovemciitione  1. 

We  are  thereloie  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  mo- 
dern language  of  the  Chinefe  was  dedu.;cd  from  the 
original  .Vlandarine,  or  court  dialed,  and  that  this  la!l 
was  an  auilicial  fpeech  fabricated  by  the  fkdi  and  inge- 
nuity of  that  wonderful  people.  The  learned  have  long 
heltl  it  up  as  t!ie  primary  dialed,  teciufe,  fay  they,  it 

bears 


(s)  An  attempt  of  this  nature,  among  a  people  like  tlie-  Chinefe,  is  by  no  mean?  improbable  ;  nor  ie  its 
fuccefs  lefs  probafile.  For  a  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  have  recourfe  to  Billiop  Wilkins's  Ailifieial  L.m- 
guage,  and  Pfalmanazar's  Dictionary  of  the  language  of  Formofa. 
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chiief-    bears  all  the  fignstures  of  an  original  unimpioved  lan- 
'""6"^^^'  guage.     In   ojr  opinion,   nothinjr  appears  rr.otf  in^'e- 
'  nioudy    artifici-1.      It   is   univerfally   allowcJ!   t!iat,   in 

its  ftruAure,  arrangement,  idioms,  and  plirafeo'.ofrv, 
it  refembka  no  otlier  laniruipe.  Is  not  every  learned 
man  now  convinced  that  p.ll  the  Afiatic  langmjfcs 
yet  known,  difcover  unequivocal  fymptoms  o  their 
cognation  and  fnmily  refemliiance  ?  The  Ethiopians, 
Chal -leans,  Arabians,  Pcrfians,  Ei^yptians,  He'-rews, 
Phocnicinns,  the  l^rahmans,  Bcnj^altfe,  the  Hindoos 
bordeiing  upon  China,  all  fpeak  only  diflcrent  dia- 
lefts  of  one  lanj(uage,  varying  from  thf  original  in  dia- 
led only,  fome  in  a  greater  fome  in  a  kfFer  degree  : 
why  fhould  the  Chincfe  alone  iland  altogethei  infu- 
I.ited  and  unallied  ? 

'i'he  lanoiiages  of  the  North  all  wear  congenial 
features.  The  Tartnr>  or  Tatar  di.ilefts  of  every 
clan,  of  every  canton,  of  eveiy  denominrtion,  exhi- 
bit the  mod  palpalile  proofs  of  a  near  afBnity  :  the 
Gothic  and  Sclavonian  dialefts,  whiih  pervade  a  great 
part  of  Europe  and  fome  piirts  of  Ada,  are  obvioiif- 
ly  brethren,  and  may  eafily  be  traced  up  to  an  Afia- 
tic original.  Even  fomt-  of  the  American  jargon  dia- 
lefls  contain  vocables  which  indicate  ?.n  Afiatic  or 
European  original.  Our  reader?,  wc  flatter  ourftlves, 
viU  acree  with  us,  that  had  the  language  of  the  Chi- 
iiefe  been  the  original  language,  a  refemblance  mufl 
liave  ftiU  exifled  !  ctween  it  aiil  its  defcendants.  If 
it  had  originated  from  any  other  language,  it  would 
liave  retained  fome  charaiterillic  features  of  its  pa- 
rent archetype.  As  neither  of  thefe  are  to  be  found 
in  the  fnbric  of  the  language  under  confidcration, 
the  conclufion  muft  be,  that  it  is  a  language  entijely 
d'fferent  from  all  other  tongues  ;  that  it  is  conrtrurt- 
ed  upon  different  principles,  dcfcendcd  from  different 
parents,  and  framed  by  ditTrent  artiils. 

The  Chinefe  themfclves  have  a  common  and  imme- 
morial tradition,  that  their  language  was  framed  by 
Tao  their  firft  emperor,  to  whom  they  attribute  the 
invention  of  every  thing  curious,  ufctul,  and  orna- 
mental. Traditional  l.illory,  when  it  is  ancient,  uni- 
form, and  univcrfdl,  is  generally  well  founded  :  upon 
tliis  occafion  we  think  the  tradition  above-mentioned 
may  be  fairly  admitted  as  a  collateral  evidence, 
ipri'of  of  The  paucity  of  vocables  contained  in  this  fingular 
« artiGiial  language,  we  tl;ink  another  prcfumptinn  of  its  arti- 
ru>2urc.  filial  contexture.  The  Chinefe  Orwmatheix  would 
find  it  an  arduous  ta/lc  to  dcvlfe  a  great  number  of 
new  terms,  and  would  thciefore  rell  fatiafied  with 
the  fmalUll  number  poflTible.  In  other  languages  we 
find  the  like  economy  was  obfervcd.  Rather  than 
fabricate  new  words,  men  chofe  fomttimee  to  adapt 
old  words  to  new,  r.nd,  upon  fome  ocofions,  even 
to  contrary  fignifications.  To  fpare  themfclves  the 
trouble  of  coining  new  terms,  they  contrived  to  io!n 
feveral  old  ones  into  one  ;  whence  arofe  a  numerous 
race  of  compounds.  Derivatives  too  were  fabricated 
to  anfivcr  the  fame  purpofe.  By  tlis  [irocefs,  inftead 
of  creating  new  vocables,  old  onvs  ere  compoir.de>!, 
<Iiv£ififie',  deflcfttd,  lamified,  nittdmorpLulid,  and 
torturt.  !  into  a  thoufanJ  d  tit  rent  ftiapes. 

The  Greek  Isdefctvedly  cfleemed  :i  lich  and  copious 
linguuvje  ;  its  ralical  words  have  been  cuiioiifly  traced 
by  liver  .1  learned  men,  who,  after  the  mo. I  laborious 
And  cxad  fcrutiny,  have  found  that  they  do  not  amount 
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to  more  than  300.     The  Slianfrit  language  is  highly    Chmcfe 
con  pounded  ;  its  radical  terms,  however,  are  very  few  J""E"^S''- 
in  number.     Upon  the  whole,   we  think  we  may  con-         *' 
elude,  that   the   more  any  hinguagc  abounds  in  com- 
pounds and  derivatives,  the   fmaller  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  its  radical  terms.     The  Arabic  admits  of  ro 
compofition,  and  of  confequence  its  words  have  been 
multiplied  almoll  in  injiniium  ;  the  Shanfcrit,   the  Per- 
finn,  an  1  the  Greek,  abound  with  compounds,  and  we 
find  their  radicals  tre  few  in  proportion. 

There  are,  we  think,  three  diffcrtnt  methods  which Three'dif- 
may  be  employed  in  order  to  enrich  and  extend  the  fcfnt  me- 
lange of  a  language,  ift,  By  fat  ricaiing  a  multitude ''''^'^^"^'^"' 
of  words  ;  the  plan  which  has  been  purfued  bv  they",'.'"^* 
Arabs.  2d,  By  framing  a  multitude  of  compounds 
and  derivatives  ;  the  artifice  employed  by  the  Greeks 
and  the  authors  of  the  Shanfcrit.  ^d,  By  vaiying 
the  fignification  of  words  without  enlarging  their  num- 
ber ;  the  method  praftifed  l>y  the  Chitiefe  and  their 
colonifts.  The  Arabians,  we  think,  have  fliown  the 
mod  fertile  and  inventive  genius,  fince  tl.ey  have  enrich- 
ed their  language  by  aftuilly  creating  a  new  f.nd  a  mod 
numerous  lace  of  words.  The  fabricators  of  the 
Shanfcrit  and  the  collcftnrs  of  the  Greek  have  exhi- 
bited art,  but  lomparntively  little  fertility  of  genius. 
Leaving,  therefore,  the  Arabians,  as  in  juftice  we 
ought,  maflers  of  the  field  in  the  contell  relating  to 
the  formation  of  language,  we  may  range  the  Greek 
and  Shanfjrii  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Chinefe  on 
the  other ;  and  having  made  this  arrangement,  we 
may  attempt  to  difcover  on  which  fiJe  the  largeH 
proportion  of  genius  and  invention  feems  to  reft. 

The  Greek  and  Shanfcrit  (for  we  have  felefled 
them  as  moft  highly  compounded)  exhibit  a  great 
deal  of  art  in  modifying,  arranging,  and  diverfifyipg 
their  compounds  and  derivatives,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  qualify  them  for  intimating  complex  ideas  ;  but  114 
the  Chinefe  have  performed  the  fame  office  by  the  helpT^''='  ="- 
of  a  race  of  raonofvllabic  notes,  fimple,  inflexibk,  inva-  ,' ' '  „  ''J^ 
nal  le,  and  at  the  lame  time  few  in  number.  Ihcntfc. 
queflion  then  eom?s  to  be,  wliether  more  art  is  dif- 
played  in  ncw-modclh'ng  old  words  by  means  of  de- 
clcnfions,  conjugat'ons,  compounds,  and  derivatives  ; 
or  by  dcvifing  a  pl?.n  according  to  whijh  monofylla- 
bic  radical  tfrms,  ilifolutcly  invarialle,  fhould,  by  a 
particular  modification  of  lound,  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
poles  perfoimed  by  the  other.  The  latter  appears  to 
us  much  more  ingenioufiy  artificial.  The  former  re- 
fembles  a  complicated  machine  compofed  of  a  vail 
number  of  parts,  congenial  indeed,  but  loofely  con- 
nefted  ;  the  latter  may  be  compared  to  a  fimple,  uni- 
form engire,  eafily  managed,  and  all  its  parts  proper- 
ly adjuited.  Lit  us  now  fee  in  what  manner  the 
people  in  quellion  nianaj-ed  their  monofvllablc  notes, 
fo  as  to  (juiilify  them  for  anfwerlnj  all  the  purpofes  of 
fpcech. 

Though  the  number  of  words  in  the  Chinefe  hn- 
guage  does  not  amount  to  above  1200  ;  yet  that  fmali 
numlitr  of  vocables,  by  their  artifi  ial  management, 
is  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  expr-,  fs  themfelves  with 
cafe  and  perfpicuity  upon  every  fu!jcft.  WiibouJ 
multiplying  words,  the  fcnfc  is  vaiitd  almoft  in  infmilum 
by  the  variety  of  the  accents,  inflections,  tones,  afpi- 
ralions,  and  other  clnngCR  of  the  voice  and  cuuiicia- 
lionj  liicuoiilaDces  which  make  thofe  who  do  not 
C  tborougiilj 
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tliorouc;hly  lindfrftant!  tlie  language  freq-jcntly  mif- 
take  one  word  for  another.  Thla  will  apjitar  obvious 
by  an  example. 

The  word  tfov  pronounced  flowly,  drawing  oiit  the 
t)  and  raifing  the  voice,  Agnifics  a  /or J  or  mafler.  \i 
it  ia  pronounced  wiih  an  even  tone,  Itn^theninp;  the  v, 
it  fignifics  a  hog.  When  it  is  pronounced  quick  and 
lightly,  it  iir.porti  a  kilthtn.  It  it  be  pronounced  in  a 
jlrong  and  mafculine  tone,  growing  weaker  towards 
the  end,  it  fignifies  a  column. 

By  the  fame  economy,  the  fyllable />o,  according  to 
the  rarioui  accents,  and  the  difFertrnt  modes  of  pro- 
nunciation, lias  eleren  different  lignifications.  It  fi^- 
mdtiglafs,  to  boil,  to  •winnoiu  ri:e,  lu'ife  or  Ubtral,  (o 
prepare,  an  old  •woman,  to  break  or  cleave,  incline  J,  a 
•ver<f  little,  to  vtaler,  a  Jltvc  or  captive.  From  theft 
examples,  and  from  almofl  numbcrlefs  others  which 
might  be  adduced,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  this 
language,  which  at  Hrj  fight  appears  fo  poor  and 
confined,  in  confequence  of  the  fmall  number  of  the 
monofyllables  of  which  it  is  compofed,  Is  notwithlland- 
ing  very  copious,  rich,  and  exprefTive. 

Again,  the  fame  word  joined  to  various  others,  im- 
ports a  pveat  many  different  things  ;  for  example  mou, 
when  alone,  funifies  a  tree,  tvooJ ;  but  when  joined 
with  another  word,  it  has  many  other  fij;nification8. 
Mou  koe,  imports  "  wood  prepared  for  buil<ling  ;" 
tnou  Ian,  is  «'  bars,  or  wooden  grates  ;"  mou  hia,  "  a 
box  ;"  mou  fang,  "  a  cheil  of  drawers  ;"  mou  tjiang, 
"  a  carpenter;"  mou  eul,  "  a  muftiroom;"  mou  nu,  "  a 
fort  of  fraall  orange  ;"  mou  Jing,  "  the  planet  Jupi- 
ter ;"  mou  mien,  "  cotton,"  &c.  This  word  may  be 
lointd  to  feveral  others,  and  has  as  many  different 
fignincations  as  it  hat  different  combinations. 

Thus  the  Chinefe,  by  a  different  arrangement  of 
Their  monofyllables,  can  compofe  a  regular  and  ele- 
gant difcourfe,  and  communtcate  their  ideas  with  ener- 
gy and  prccifion  ;  nay  even  with  gracefulnefs  and  pro- 
priety.  In  thete  qualities  they  are  not  excelled  cither 
by  the  Europeans  or  Afiatics,  who  ufe  alphabetical 
letters.  In  fine,  the  Chinefe  fo  naturally  dillinguifh 
the  tones  of  the  fam;  monofyllable,  that  they  com- 
prehend the  fenfe  of  it,  without  making  the  leaft  re- 
flexion on  the  rarious  accents  ly  which  it  is  deter- 
mined. 

We  miift  not,  however,  imagine,  as  fome  authors 
have  related,  that  thofe  people  cant  in  fpeaking,  and 
make  a  fort  of  miific  which  is  veiy  difagreeable  to  the 
ear  ;  thefe  different  tones  are  pronounced  focuriou/ly, 
that  even  ftrangers  find  it  difficult  to  perceive  their  dif- 
ference even  In  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  where  the 
accent  is  more  perfcft  than  in  any  other.  The  nature 
of  it  may  be  conceived  by  the  guttural  pronunciation 
in  the  Spanifh  lani.'uage,  and  by  the  different  tones  that 
aie  ufed  in  the  French  and  Italian:  thefe  tones  are 
almoft  iropercepti'ile  ;  they  have,  however;  different 
meanings,  a  circumllance  which  gave  rife  to  the  pro- 
•vtrb,  that  the  tone  is  all. 

If  the  finenefs  and  delicacy  of  their  tones  are  fuch 
ss  to  be  fcaroe  p'rrceptible  to  a  ffran.;er,  we  muft  fup- 
pofc  that  they  do  not  rife  high,  but  only  by  fmall  in- 
terval ;  fo  that  the  nuific  of  their  language  mull 
foinewhat  referable  the  mufic  of  the  birds,  which  is 
within  a  '  ■  all  compafj,  but  neverthelefs  of  great  va- 
riety of  n&iKi.     ik-noe   it  will  follow,  that  ffrangers 
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will  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  le:irn  Chinefe 
tills  hngujge  ;  more  efpecially  if  they  have  not  a  dc-  ^-'"C"*J?*; 
Lcate  ear  am!  a  flexible  voice,  and  alfo  much  prafticc.  ' 
The  great  difference  then  between  the  Chinefe  and 
Greek  accents  confills  in  this,  that  the  Grteks  had 
but  two  accenta,  the  grave  and  acute,  dillinguilhed  by 
a  large  intcrvali  and  that  not  very  cxadly  marked  ; 
(or  the  acute,  though  it  never  rifes  above  a  filth  high-  - 
er  than  the  grave,  did  not  always  rife  fo  high,  but 
was  fometimes  pitched  lower  according  to  the  voice 
of  the  fpeaker.  The  Chinefe  muft  have  many  more  ac- 
cents, and  the  intervals  between  them  mull  be  much 
fmaller,  and  much  more  carefully  marked;  for  otherwifc 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  dillinguilh  them.  At  the  fama 
time,  their  language  mult  be  much  more  mufical  than 
the  Greek,  and  perhaps  more  fo  than  any  language 
ought  tn  be  ;  but  this  becomes  neccffary  for  the  pur- 
pofes  above-mentioned.  Du  Halle  is  pofitlve,  that 
rotwithftanding  the  perpetual  variation  of  accents  in 
the  Chinefe  toiiguej  and  the  almoll  imperceptiMe  in- 
tervals between  thefe  tones,  their  enunciation  does  not 
refemble  finging  ;  many  people,  liov»ever,  who  have 
rtflded  in  China,  arc  equally  po):tive  that  the  tone 
with  which  they  utter  their  words  does  actually  re- 
femble £an///i^ ,-  and  this,  when  we  confider  the  almoft 
imperceptible  intervals  by  which  they  are  perpetually 
laifing  and  lowering  the  tgne  of  their  voice,  appears  to 
us  highly  probable. 

As  the  people  of  whofe  language  we  aie  treating  at 
prcfent  communicate  a  variety  of  different  fignifica- 
tions  to  their  monofyllabic  words  by  their  different 
accentuation,  fo  they  employ  quantity  for  the  very  . 
fame  purpofe.  By  lengthening  or  fliortening  the 
vowels  of  their  wards,  they  employ  them  to  fignify 
ver)-  different  things.  The  fame  they  perform  by  gi- 
ving  their  words  different  afpirations,  as  likewlfe  by 
founding  them  with  different  degrees  of  roiighnefs  and 
fmoothncfs  ;  and  even  fometimes  by  the  different  mo- 
tion, pofturc,  or  attitude,  with  which  their  enuncia- 
tion is  accompanied.  By  thefe  methods  of  diverlify- 
ing  their  monofyllables  (fays  Du  Halde),  they  make 
330  of  them  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  language,  and 
thefe  too  not  much  varied  in  their  termination  ;  fince 
all  the  words  In  that  language  either  terminate  with  a 
♦owel  or  with  the  confonartt  n,  fometimes  with  the 
confonant  g  annexed. 

From  this  account,  we  think  it  is  evident  that  the 
Chinefe,  by  a  wonderful  exertion  of  ingenuity,  do, 
by  different  tones  and  profodical  modifications,  by 
means  of  a  very  inconfijerable  number  of  words,  all  in- 
variable radicals,  actually  perform  all  that  the  moll 
poliffied  nations  have  been  able  to  atchicve  by  their 
compounds,  dcrivatltcs,  &c.  diverfified  by  declenfions, 
conjugatuins,  and  flexions  of  every  kind  ;  clrcum- 
ftances  which,  in  oui  opinion,  reflcit  the  greateft  ho- 
nour on  their  inventive  powers. 

With  refpeft  to  the  grammar  of  this  Inn^uage,  asorammrf 
it  admits  ot  no  flexions,  all  their  words  being  indecli-<'f  thcChi- 
nable,  their  cafes  and  tenfcs  are  all   formed   by  parti-"'^'* 
<lc8.      They  have  no  idea  of  geniers  ;  and  even  the 
diftinftion  of  numbers,   which  in  almotl  all  other  hn- 
guages,   even   the  moll  unimproved,  is   marked   by  a 
particular  word,  is  in  the  Chinefe  only  indicated  by  a 
particle.      They  have  only  the  three   fimple   tenfe», 
namely,  the  paft,  prefent,  and  future j  and  for  want  of 
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chineSe    diffjrcr.t  tei'mir.atlons,  tlie  fame  word  (lands  cither  for 
I""S"''Ke-  tlie  v;rb  or  thr  verbal  fulift^ntive,  tlie  a('je£live  or  the 
fiihftnntivc  cJtrivcJ  from  it,  accorciing  to  its  pofition  in 
the  fL-ntjnre. 

The  Chintfe  Imeiiaijc  being;'  eompiffil  of  monofyl- 
lablrs.  and  tlicfc  indeciinaHe,  can  fcjrue  be  reduced  to 
grammatical  rules  :  we  (lisil,  hotrever,  r.lter.pt  to  lay 
1  efore  our  leaders  as  muc!i  of  the  texture  of  that  fm- 
f'ular  dialect  as  may  enable  them  to  form  f-me  vngue 
idea  of  its  penius  and  conflitiition.  Wc  Piall  Keojin 
with  the  lettcrp,  and  proceed  regularly  to  the  remain- 
ing parts  as  they  naturally  fuci:e.-d  each  other. 

The  art  of  joininEc  the  Chinife  monofyllables  toge- 
ther is  extremely  difTKi'.lt,  and  requires,  a  very  long  and 
hiboriouK  courfe  of  Ihidy.  As  they  have  only  figures 
by  which  they  can  rxprefs  their  thoughts,  and  have  no 
accents  in  writing  to  vary  the  pronunciation,  they  are 
obliged  to  employ  as  msny  different  figures  or  charac- 
ttrf  as  there  arc  different  trnes,  which  give  fo  many 
different  fign  flcations  to  the  fame  word.  Bcfi  ies,  fome 
fingle  charadters  fi,;ni'y  two  or  three  word''-, and  fome- 
times  even  a  whole  period.  For  txainplc,  to  write 
theie  words,  goo^l  worrow,  Sir,  indead  of  joining  the 
charadters  which  iignify  gcoi/ and  morrow  with  that 
c(  Sir,  a  difierent  character  n.ult  be  ufed,  and  this  cha- 
loCter  alone  expreffes  thcfc  three  wotds.  This  cir- 
lumftance  greatly  tontributes  to  multiply  the  Cbinefe 
characters. 

This  method  of  joining  the  monofylhibles  is  indeed 
fufficient  for  writing  fo  as  to  be  undeiftood  ;  but  it  is 
deemed  trifling,  and  is  ufed  only  by  the  vulgar.  The 
llyle  that  is  employed,  in  order  to  fliine  in  compofi- 
tion,  is  quite  different  from  that  which  is  ufed  in  con- 
vtrfation,  though  the  words  aie  in  reality  the  fime. 
In  writings  of  th.-t  fpccies.  a  man  of  letters  muft  ufe 
more  elegant  phrafts,  moie  loUy  expiiffions,  and  the 
whole  mult  be  dif  nilied  with  tropes  and  figure?  which 
are  not  in  general  u!e,  '  ut  in  a  peculiar  n)anncr  adapt- 
ed  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjtft  in  queftion.  The  cha- 
raflers  of  Cochin  chim,  of 'I'ong-king,  of  J.ip::n,  are 
the  fame  with  thofc  of  the  Cbinefe,  and  fignify  the 
fame  thingi  ;  though,  in  fpeaking,  thefe  nations  do  not 
exprefs  thcmfelves  in  the  fame  manner :  of  confe- 
qucnce  the  language  of  convcrfation  is  very  different, 
••ind  they  are  not  able  to  underfiand  each  other;  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  thty  undeifland  each  other's  written 
hnguage,  and  ufe  all  their  books  in  common. 

The  learned  mult  not  only  be  acquainted  with  the 
chara^ers  that  are  employed  in  the  common  aff.iirs  of 
life,  1  ut  mu'f  alio  underlfantl  their  v.irioiis  conilina- 
tions,  and  the  numerous  and  mullilorni  dilpofifons  and 
arranj^cTcntB  which  of  L-veral  limple  ftrokes  make  the 
compound  characters.  1  he  number  of  their  charac- 
ters amount?  to  8o,cco  ;  an  J  the  man  who  knows  the 
greated  number  ot  them  is  of  courfe  the  molt  learned. 
From  ihia  circuu-ftiincc  we  m^y  conclude,  ti'.at  many 
ycais  mufl  be  employed  to  acquire  the  knowIe<'.ge  of 
inch  a  pro  ligious  number  of  cbaKiCtera,  to  dillinguilh 
ihem  when  they  are  compounded,  and  to  remember 
their  fhape  and  import.  After  all,  a  perfon  who  un- 
derftands  lo,ooo  charailers  may  exprefs  himfelf  with 
tolerable  propriety  in  this  language,  and  may  be  able 
to  read  and  underltand  a  great  number  of  books.  The 
generality  ot  their  learned  men  do  not  underltand  above 
1.5,000  or  20,cco,  and  ttw  of  their  dtdors  have  at- 
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talned  to  the  knowledge  of  above  40,CC3.     This  pro.    Cl.lncfi: 
digious  number  of  characters  is  collcfted  in  their  great  '■^''g"j'g'; 
vocabulary  called  Hoipirn.     They  have  radical  letters,         ' 
which  fliovv  the  origin  of  words,  and  enable  them  to  find 
Gilt  thofe  which  are  derived  from  them:  for  inltance,  the 
charridters  of  mountains,  of  trees,  msn,  the  earth,  of  a 
horfc,  unJir  which  mult  be  fought  all  that  belongs  to 
mountains,  trees,    man,  &c.      In  this   fearch  one  mull 
learn  to  dillinguifli  in  every  word  thofe  ftrokes  or  fi- 
gures which  are  above,  beneath,  on  the  files,  or  in  the 
body  of  the  radical  figure. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  (fee  Section  Chahkan,  &•.") 
informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  employed  three  forts 
of  charadeis:  The  firit  was  called  the  epiflolary,  which 
was  ufed  in  writing  letters  ;  the  fecond  was  denomi- 
nated /Cic/w/,  ?nd  peculiar  to  the  facerdotr.l  order;  the 
lall  hicroglyphtcal,  which  was  appropriated  to  monu- 
mental infcriptions  and  other  public  memorials.  Thij 
mode  of  repreftntation  was  twofold:  one,  and  the 
molt  fimple,  was  performed  by  defiiibing  the  picture 
of  the  objeft  which  th^y  intended  to  reprefent,  or  at 
lealt  one  that  refemblcd  it  pretty  nearly;  as  when  they 
exhibited  the  fun  by  a  circle  and  the  moon  by  a  cre- 
fcent  :  the  other  was  properly  fymliohc  ;  as  when 
thfy  marked  eU'rnily  by  a  fcrpent  with  his  tail  in  his 
mouth,  the  air  by  a  man  clothed  io  an  azure  robe 
ftuddtd  with  Itarp,  &c. 

The  Chinefe,  in  all  probability,  hid  the  fame  variety 
of  charatlers.  In  the  beginning  of  their  monarchy, 
they  communicated  their  ideas  by  drawing  on  paper 
the  images  of  the  objects  they  intended  to  exprefs  ; 
that  is,  they  drew  the  figure  of  a  bird,  a  mountain,  a 
tree,  waving  lines,  to  mdicate  bird?,  mountains,  fo- 
refls.  rivers,  &c. 

There  were,  however,  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  to 
be  communicated,  whofc  objetts  do  not  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  fenlVs;  fuch  as  the  foul,  the  thoughts, 
the  paffions,  beauty,  deformity,  virtues,  vices,  the  ac- 
tions of  men  and  other  animals,  &c.  This  inconve- 
nicnce  obliged  them  to  alter  their  original  mode  of 
writing,  which  was  too  confined  to  anfwer  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  to  introduce  characters  of  a  more  fimple  na- 
ture, and  to  invent  others  to  exprefs  thole  things  which 
are  the  objedts  of  cur  fenfcs.  jj 

Thefe  modern  charafttrs  are,  however,  truly  hieio  And  cnJy 
glvphical,  fince  they  are  compofed  of  fimple  letters 'lie^gly- 
which  retain  the  fignification  of  the  primitive  charac-P  '*'■ 
ttvs.  The  original  chara£tcr  ior  the  luu  was  a  circle, 
thus  O  ;  this  they  called  go  :  They  now  reprefent 
that  luminary  by  the  figure  |^l,  to  which  they  tllU 
give  the  original  name.  But  human  inititution?  ha- 
ving annexed  to  thefe  laft  framed  characters  the  very- 
fame  ideas  indicated  by  the  original  ones,  the  confc- 
qnence  is,  that  every  Chinefe  letter  is  aiitually  fignili- 
canf,  and  that  it  ftill  retains  its  fig«ificancy,  thougli 
connected  with  t)thcrs.  Accordingly  the  word  tj.ii, 
which  imports  "  misfortune,  calairity,"  is  compolej 
of  the  letter  mien  ••  a  houfe,"  and  the  letter  ho  "  lire;" 
fo  that  the  fymbolical  character  for  misfortune  is  the 
figure  of  a  houfe  on  fire.  The  Chinefe  characters, 
ttien,  are  not  fimple  letters  without  any  figiiilication, 
like  thofe  of  the  Europeans  and  other  Afi.itics;  but 
when  they  are  joined  together,  they  are  fo  many  hie- 
roglyphics, which  form  images  and  ixprefs  thoughts. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  origin;d  charadcrs  of  the  Chi- 
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nefe  vert  iral  pidures  (fee  Seftion  of  the  E^yfit'tan 
languaeje)  ;  tlie  next  I'mprovement  was  the  fycnhoh'cal 
charafter;  the  third  and  Lift  llage  is  the  preftnt  mode, 
in  which  artificial  figns  have  been  fabricated,  in  order 
to  rcprrfint  fuch  thoughts  or  ideas  as  could  not  be  re- 
prefentcd  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  above  ife- 
fcrihed.  Du  HalJe,  Vol.  II.  p.  430,  el  feq.  has  fur- 
nifhed  us  with  rules  for  pronouncing  the  Chincfe  vowels 
and  confonante ;  a  piece  of  information  which,  we 
apprehend,  would  be  of  little  conftquence  to  our  read- 
ers, and  which  we  (hall  therefore  pafs  over,  and  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  brief  arcount  of  their  fjrammar.  As 
the  wl-.olc  language  ia  compofeJ  of  monofyllabl-'S,  and 
thefe  indeclinable,  its  grammatic.Tl  ftrufture  rruft  be 
fimple  and  obvious  :  we  HkII  only  mention  what  to  ut 
npptars  fiHijular  and  important. 

In  the  ("hinifc  lanj^ii.-.ge  there  is  no  diverfity  offen- 
ders or  oafee,  and  of  confecuence  no  detlcniions.  Very 
often  the  noun  is  not  diftinguifhed  from  the  verb; 
and  the  fame  word  which  in  one  fituation  is  a  fubllan- 
tive,  in  another  may  become  an  adjeftive,  and  tveo  a 
verb. 

'i"he  adjeflive  always  goes  before  the  fubftantivc  ; 
but  if  it  follows  it,  it  bccomej  a  fubftantive. 

The  cjfcs  and  numbers  are  known  only  by  the  com- 
pofition.  'J  he  plural  number  is  ditlinguifhed  by  the 
particle  mfn,  which  is  common  to  all  nouns  ;  but 
when  the  noun  is  preceded  by  fomc  word  thit  figni- 
fies  number,  the  paiticle  men  is  not  annexed. 

The  Cliinefe  genitive,  both  fingular  and  plural,  when 
it  comes  after  nouns,  ii  often  made  by//  ;  and  there  is 
no  other  cafe  in  that  language.  The  fame  particle  is 
fometimes  placed  after  pronouns,  as  if  they  were  deri- 
vatives. 

The  comparative  decree  is  formed  by  adding  the 
particle  /tn?,  which  is  always  fet  before  the  noun,  and 
lignifies  much.  The  particle  to  is  fometimes  ufcd,  which 
likcwife  iinport.t  much. 

The  Chinefe  have  only  three  perfonal  pronouns, 
tiqo  "  1,"  »/'  "  thou,"  .nnd  ta  "he:"  thefe  become  plu- 
ral by  addinjT  the  fyllable  mtn.  They  are  made  pof- 
feffivc  by  adding  the  fyllable  /i,  as  nyo  ti  "  mine,"  n't  ti 
"  thine,"  ta  ti  "  hiR."  The  patronymics  arc  form- 
ed by  putting  the  name  of  the  city,  country,  &c.  after 
the  pronoun  :  chon  is  the  pronoun  relative  luho,  what, 
ivh'ick. 

Chinefe  verbs  have  only  three  tenfes,  the  preter- 
perfeft,  the  prcfent,  and  the  future.  When  there  is 
no  particle  added  to  th?  verb,  it  is  the  prefcnt  :  the 
preterperfeft  is  made  by  adding  the  particle  leao  : 
to  di'.Unguifh  the  future  tenfe  they  ufe  the  particle 
tfiang  or  hofi ;  and  thefe  aie  all  the  varieties  incident 
to  their  veriis. 

The  Chinefe  language  has  no  words  that  are  pro- 
perly adverbs  ;  they  only  become  fo  by  cuflom,  or  by 
the  place  they  pofTefs  in  difcourfe.  They  are  often 
obliged  to  employ  fever:l  words  to  exprefi  the  adverbs 
of  other  languages:  they  have  none  that  are  demon - 
ftrative,  or  proper  for  calling  or  exhorting;  but  in  their 
ftead  they  are  oMVed  to  ufe  nouns  and  verba. 

Perh^ipi  our  readers  may  wifli  to  know  the  Chinefe 
numerals;  an-!  rniv  i—.-'.oine  that  they  bear  a  refem- 
blnnce  to  thofe  ot  the  Kuropean  or  other  Afiatic  dia- 
Uds.     In  this,  however,  they  will  be  difjppointed. 
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They  ftjnJ  us  follows  ; 

?•  One 

Ji!ut  Two 

Sda  Ihree 

Sace  F"our 

Uu  Five 

J.ou  Six 

7/!  Seven 

/"o  Eight 

Kieou  Nine 

Cht  Ten 

Che  y  Eleven 

F.ut  che  Twelve 

Sun  che  Thirteen 

/V  One  hunlre! 

Eut  pf  Two  hundred 

T  l/icn  One  thou f?nl 

T  ouan  Ten  tlioufand 

Che  ouan  Twenty  tlioufjnd 

Eut  ouan  One  hundred  tlioufand 

Che  ouan  Two  hundred  thoufand 

1' pe  ouan  One  million. 

There  are  a  great  many  particles  proper  to  numbers 
in  the  Chiiicfc  language  :  they  are  frequently  ufcd, 
and  in  a  way  peculiar  to  it  ;  for  every  numeral  has  a 
particle  impoiting  the  objeft  to  which  it  is  attached. 
Thus  CO  is  ufed  for  man,  and  v  co  for  a  woman,  &c. 
hoei  Is  ufed  for  illuftrious  men  ;  tche  or  tchi  is  ufed  for 
fliips,  dogs,  hens  ;  mey  is  ufed  for  pearls  and  precious 
things  ;  pen  is  ufed  for  books  ;  teng  is  appropriated  to 
oxen  and  caws  ;  loo  is  ufed  for  letters  and  little  bun- 
dles of  paper ;  00  is  employed  for  corn  and  puife. 
'i'hofe  diltinclions  indicate  a  language  manufactured  on 
purpofe  to  be  employed  by  people  who  were  too  high 
and  too  haughty  to  converfe  with  the  vulgar. 

The  (lyle  of  the  Chinefe,  in  their  elaborate  compo-sryle  of  the 
fitions,  is    myfterious,    concife,  and  allegorical,   after  Chmtte 
the  eaftern  manner.     It  is  often  obfcuri  to  thofe  who*'"'^"'* 
do  not   underltand  the  language  thoroughly  ;  and   it 
requires  a  confiderable  degree  of  flcill  to  avoid  miftakes 
in  reading  an  author  of  elegance  and  fubhmity.    Their 
writers  exprefs  a  great  deal  in  few  words  ;  and  their 
expreflions  are  lively,  full  of  fpirit,  intermingled  with 
bold  comparifonsand  lofty  metaphors.    They  affeft  to 
infett  in  their  compofitions  many  fentences  borrowed 
from  their  five  canonical  books  ;  and  as  they  compare 
their  books  to  pictures,  fo  they  lik:n  thefe  quotations 
to  the  five  principal  colours  employed  in  painting;  and 
in  this  their  eloquence  chiefly  confiils. 

'Jhty  prefer  a  beautiful  character  to  the  moft  finifh- 
ed  picture  ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
a  fingle  page  covered  with  old  charaif^ers,  if  they  hap- 
pen to  be  fair  and  elegant,  fold  at  a  very  high  price. 
They  honour  their  characUrs  in  the  moft  common 
books ;  and  when  they  happen  to  light  by  chance  up- 
on a  printed  leaf,  they  gather  it  up  with  the  grtateft 
care  and  refpeft. 

In  China  there  are  three  varieties  of  language;  that 
of  the  common  people,  that  of  the  people  of  fa(hion, 
and  that  employed  in  writing  bojks.  Though  the 
tirll  is  not  fo  elegant  as  either  of  the  other  two,  it  is 
not  however  inferior  to  our  European  languages  ; 
though  thofe  who  are  but  fuperficialiy  acquainted  with 
8  tb£. 
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Chinefe    the  Cliiticfe  m:"./,  m  faA,  ima;;ine  it  uncouth  and  bar- 
1  ^"^.''°''"''  ''^'■o"'-     This  low  and  rude  laOj^usge  is  pronounced 
*         and  written  many  difFerent  ways,  as  is  generally  the 
cafe  in  other  countries. 

But  a  more  poUlhed,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  much 
more  energetic,  lanijujge,  is  employed  in  an  a!mo!l  in- 
finite number  of  novels  ;  fotne  perlir.pa  true,  but  many 
more  the  vehicly^  of  liitlion.  Thefe  are  replete  with 
livtly  defcriptlons,  charaiflerj  higlily  liuKhed,  morality, 
variety,  wit,  and  vivacity,  in  fuch  a  ilegrce  as  to  equal 
in  pi:rity  and  politenefe  the  moll  cclebratei  authors  of 
Europe.  This  was  the  language  of  the  Mandarines ; 
and  though  c«qu;fitely  beautiful  in  its  kind,  was  ftill 
inferior  to  the  language  of  books.  This  iail  mi^^ht  be 
ftyled  thi  h\-perfuhlhm  ;  and  of  this  there  are  fcveral 
degrees  and  intcivals  before  an  author  can  arrive  at 
what  they  call  the  language  of  the  kings.  This  mo  le 
of  writing  cannot  Le  well  underllood  without  looking 
upon  the  letters;  but  when  underftood,  it  apj-ears  eafy 
an  J  flowing.  Each  thought  is  generally  cxpreffed  in 
four  or  fix  tharafters  :  nothing  occurs  thit  c^n  offend 
the  nitell  ear  ;  and  the  variety  of  the  accents  with 
which  it  is  pronounced  produces  a  foft  and  harmonious 
found. 

The  diffireoce  bet.veen  the  Vtng  and  their  other 
books  confifts  in  the  difference  of  the  fubjeds  upon 
which  they  are  written.  Thofe  of  the  former  are 
always  grand  and  fublime,  and  of  courfe  the  (lyle 
is  noble  and  elevated  :  thofe  of  the  Utter  approach 
nearer  to  the  coma.on  affairs  and  events  of  life,  an  1 
are  of  confequence  detaded  in  the  Mandarin  tongue. 
In  writing  on  fublime  fubjeAs  no  punftuations  are 
iifed.  As  thefe  compofitions  are  inten  Je  1  for  the 
learned  only,  the  author  leaves  to  the  reader  to  de- 
termine where  the  fenfe  is  complete  ;  and  thofe  who 
are  wtUlltilled  in  the  language  readily  find  it  out. 

The  copioufnefs  of  the  Chinefe  lanyuasre  is  in  a 
great  meafure  owing  to  the  multitu  le  of  its  oharafters. 
It  is  likewife  occafioned,  in  fome  (Icgrce,  by  the  diftc- 
rence  of  their  fi^nili.ation,  as  alfo  by  the  artificial 
method  of  their  coiijun(;:^ion,  which  is  performed  moll 
commonly  by  uniting  them  two  and  two,  frequently 
three  and  three,  an!  fomctimes  four  and  four. 

Their  books  are  very  numerous  and  bulky,  and  of 
'.courfe  £xcecdin.5ly  cumbrous.  A  diftionary  of  thtir 
language  w»s  conipikd  in  thia  century.  It  confifted  of 
9 J  lirgt  volumes.  An  appeudi.'*  w^s  annexed  of  25  vo- 
lumes. T'lcir  other  books  are  voluminous  in  propor- 
tion. The  Chinefe,  one  may  fay,  are  a  nation  of 
learned  men.  Few  j)eople  of  rank  ncgltft  the  belles 
Icttris ;  for  ignorance  in  a  man  of  any  degree  of 
einir.en>  c  is  deemed  an  indelible  Haiti  on  his  charac- 
ter. 

For  their  manner  of  writing,  the  iniplcments  with 
whioh  they  %vrite,  and  the  m-nterials  upon  which  they 
draw  th.ir  cbara6teis,  we  muft  remit  our  readers  to 
the  article  Writing.  It  would,  we  believe,  afford  our 
readers  fomc  pleafure,  could  we  difcover  and  explain 
the  reafiins  which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  Chi- 
nefe fnm  adopting  the  Ittterc  employed  from  timeim- 
memcrinl  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe  and  A  fin. 

The  Cli'nefe  have  ever  looked  upon  themfdves  as 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind.  In  ancient 
times  they  entertained  fuch  contemptible  notions  of 
foreigners,  that  they  fcorned  to  have  any  further  com- 
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merce  with  them  than  to  re.-eive  their  homage.     They    Chnefc 
were  indeejj  at  a   very  early  period,  highly  revered  ^^^i--^--:^-^ 
by   the   Indians,   Piifiana,  and   Tartars.       lu    confe-       ^^        ' 
q'lcnce   of  this    veneration,  they  looked  upon   them-obnades 
felvce   28  the   favourites  of  heiven.     They  imagined'o 'heir  im- 
tbey   were  fituated   in    the   middle  of   the   earth,   in  P'^'"'.'-''"'-''' 
a  kind  of  paradife,  in  orr!er  to  give  law^  to  the  rell  ofl^"  ^'1',"'^^., 
manJ:ind.     Other  men   they  looked   upon   with  con   tiit 
tempt  and  difdain,  and  deemed  then  deformed  in  body 
ind  defective  in   mind,  call   out  into  the  remote  cor- 
ners of  the   worbl   as   tbe  drofs  and  rcfufe  of  nature. 
They  Loaded  that  themfelves  only  had  received  froia 
God  rntional  fouls  and   beautitul  bodies,    in    order  to 
qu.Tbfy  them  for  being  /bvertigns  of  the  fpecea. 

Such  are  the  fentimcnts  of  the  Chinefe;  and  wit!l 
fuch  fentimeius  it  is  by  no  means  furprifing  that  their 
improvements  in  language,  in  ■writingy  and  other  appen- 
dages of  the  belles  lettres,  have  not  been  proportioned 
to  their  progrefs  in  mechanics.  When  people  are  once 
fully  perfuade !  that  thty  have  already  arrived  at  the 
fummit  of  perfection,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  fie  down 
contented,  and  folace  themfdves  with  the  i  iea  of  their 
own  fuperior  attainments.  The  Chin;fe  had  eaily  en- 
tertaincd  an  exalted  opinion  of  their  own  fupcriority 
to  the  refl  of  mankind  ;  and  therefore  iiragined  that 
they  had  already  carried  their  inventions  to  the  ne plut 
u//r«  of  pcrfcttion  ;  the  confequence  wai,  that  they 
could  make  no  exertions  to  carry  them  hi  ^her. 

The  Chinefe,  for  the  fpace  of  3000  years,  had  al- 
mofl  no  intercourfe  with  the  refl  of  mankind.     Thia 

was  the  confequence  of   their  infubted    fitustion. 

They,  of  courfe,  compared  thsmfslvn  luhh  th;mfehes  ; 
and  finding  that  they  excelled  all  their  barbarian  nei^h. 
hours,  they  readily  entertained  an  opinion  that  they 
excelled  all  the  red  of  mankind  in  an  equal  propor- 
tion. This  conceit  at  once  Hifl-d  the  emotions  of 
ambition,  and  deprived  them  of  all  opportunities  at 
learning  what  was  going  forwar.l  in  other  parts  of  the 
woiU. 

They  defpifed  every  other  nation.  People  are  little 
difpofcd  to  imitate  thofe  whom  they  dcfpife;  and 
this  perhaps  mrjy  be  one  nafon  why  they  are  at 
this  day  fo  averfe  from  adoplin^j  the  European  inven- 
tions. 

A  fuperftitioua  attachment  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
an.ients,  is  the  general  chirafter  ot  the  .Afiatic  nations. 
Thia  is  evidently  a  kin  1  of  diacritical  feature  among 
the  Chinefe.  The  inlliuitions  of /o/f/' are  looked  up 
to  among  thens  with  equ  d  veneration  as  thofe  of 
Tbolh  were  among  the  E  j-yptiau!.  Among  the  lat- 
ter, there  was  a  l.iw  which  made  it  C'pit.il  to  intro- 
duce any  innovation  into  the  muuc,  painting,  or  fta- 
tuary  art,  inilituted  by  that  legillator.  We  hear  of 
no  fuch  law  among  the  former  ;  but  cuftom  ellabli(h- 
ed,  and  that  invariably,  for  a  fpace  of  ^Dto  years, 
might  operate  ai  forcibly  among  them  as  a  pofitive 
law  did  among  the  people  fuH  mentioned.  An  at- 
tachment to  aruicnt  culloms  is  often  more  poweiful 
and  more  coercive  than  any  law  that  c^n  be  promul- 
gated and  enforced  by  mere  human  authoiity.  Tlicfc 
reafons,  we  think,  may  bealligncd  as  the  impediments 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  Chincle  in  the  belles  lettres, 
and  perhaps  in  the  cultivation  of  the  other  fcicnc.s. 

Though  the  language  of  the  Chinefe  is  confelfedly 
diffcicnt  from  all  the  other  known   laivuageg   in  iti 
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chsraclcr  and  conflrudilon,  it  coiitaiiii,  lioivtver,  a 
grtai  niiinbcr  of  worJs  evidently  ot  the  fame  orij^iii 
with  thofe  which  occur  in  other  <'.lilcit3,  ultd  by  peo- 
ple who,  nccoriling  to  the  natural  couife  of  things, 
could  never  have  been  conuedted  with  chat  remote 
country.  A  few  of  thofe  vrc  Ihall  produce  before  we 
conclude  this  feciion.  We  fhall  begin  with  the  im- 
port of  the  name  China. 

C/jIiu,  or,  3»  the  orientals  write  it.  Sin,  is  petliaps 
the  Latiny7nw,  "  the  bofom,  the  heart,  the  middle." 
The  Chinefe  aftually  imagine  that  their  country  is 
fituated  in  the  very  middle  of  the  earth,  and  of  con- 
ftquence  call  it  Chnm,  "  the  middle,  the  heart ;"  a  de- 
nomination which  exactly  fulta  their  opinion. 

Tu,  in  Chiuefe,  intimates  every  thin^  that  falls 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  fenfcs,  every  thing  that 
Itrikes  the  fight  ;  in  Latin,  /ufor. 

Ta,  a  table,  a  plank,  a  hgiire  that  renders  every 
ihinjT  feiifible  :  2.  To  fee,  to  look  upon,  to  appear  ; 
Greek  ""  Ta.--,  whence  Tn.a-,  wm/o, 

Tuc,  to  examine  attentively,  to  infped  carefully. 
Tut,  the  molt  apparent,  chief,  principal,   firll  ;   z. 
Lightning,  thunder. 

Teu,  a  lijjn  by  which  to  know  one,  letter  of  ac- 
knowledg-ment.  All  thefe  ideas  are  contained  in  the 
Hebrew  "u^,  thu,ftgnum,  which  we  believe  has  produced 
the  Egyptian  tbeuth,  the  god  or  godlike  man  who  in- 
vented Utters,  geometry,  mufic,  altrononiy,  &c. 

Tai,  a  dye,  a  theatre;  Greek  of  old  t>  a-,  then 
©laa^ai,  ««  to  fee,  to  look." 

Tarn,  Latin  tanlum,  "  I'o  much." 
Tan,  land,  country,  region,  a  fyllable  annexed  to 
the  end  of  a  great  number  of  words,  yiqui  tan,  jlqui- 
tauio,  "  a  land  of  water;"  Mauri  tan,  Mauritania,  "  the 
laud  of  the  Moors."  The  orientals  prefix  .r,  whence 
Farfijlan,  Farjijlan,  "  the  land  or  country  of  the  Per- 
lians;"  Chufi  Jian,  Chujijlan,  "  the  country  uf  Chuz;" 
Turquejlan,  Turqaejlan,  "  the  land  of  the  Turks." 

Ti,  a  chief,  an  emperor,  a  title  of  dignity ;  whence 
the  Greek  "j  "  to  honour ;"  hence,  too,  the  word  ili, 
"  bright,  glorious ;"  whence  ak  "  Jupiter,  "  ^''-t  "  di- 
vine ;"  the  Latin  Diui,  now  Dcus,  "  God",  and  Di- 
vui,  with  the  di^amma  JEaluum  inferted  ;  the  Cel- 
tic Dliia,  Sic.  It  lignifie<l  originally  "  bright,  glo- 
rious," and  was  an  epithet  of  the  Sun. 
Turn,  Latin  tumeo,  "  to  fwell." 

Livtn,  "  to  love  ;"  Hebrew  a'',  let,  "  the  heart ;" 
Latin,  lilet.  This  word  pervades  all  the  dialecls  of 
the  Gothic  tongue,  ftill  retaining  either  the  fame  or  a 
nearly  analogous  fignification. 

Li,  "  letters  ;"  Latin,  /ino,  "  to  daub,"  as  the  Chi- 
nefe aftually  do  in  forming  their  letters. 

Lo,  "  to  contain,  that  which  contains  ;"  Celtic, 
/og ;  French,  /oge,  logis,  loger. 

Lint,  "  a  rule;"  hence  Latin,  linta,  "  a  line." 
Au,  "with  ;"  Greek,  o-k.,  "  with;"  Celtic,  fyn,  <:_ym  ; 
whence  Latin,  cum,  con.  See. 

Xim,  "  very  high,  elevated,  facred,  perfeft  ;"  La- 
tin, eximius. 

Sin,  "  the  heart ;"  Perfian,  5m,  "  the  heart." 
Sien,  "  chief,  firft  ;"  Celtic,   can,   cean,  fan,  "  the 
head  ;"  metaphorically,   the  chief,  the  firft,  the  prin- 
cipal; Thibet,  "_/Jn,  or  len,  "  great,  elevated  ;"   A- 
rabicj/i/mir,  "  to  be  elevated  or  raifed." 
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Sim,  or  Sing,  «•  a  conllellalion,  a  (\ar,  sn  element;"     Greek 
Hnhrcw, Jhem  ;  Greek,  ir«»i,->.,  <t»><«  j  Latin, ^j_'n« 

Sin,  "a  man  of  Itarning;"  Goth.  Sai.  Engl.  " 
to  fee,  fcer." 

Cent,  «'  a  prieft  ;"  Hebr.  coben  ;  Syr.  con  ;  Egypt. 
con,  cun. 

^in,  "  a  king ;  Celtic,  /en,  ienti,  "  head,  chief ;" 
Gothic,  ioaniji  Cierm.  Fieni.  Eng.  Hug,  alfo  queen. 

Hu,  "a  door;"  Goth.  Germ.  Engl,  hut,  haufen, 
houje. 

Min,  "  a  river;"  Welch,  men,  "  the  water  of  a  ri- 
ver ;"  Latin,  mano,  "  to  How,"  and  perhaps  amucnus, 
"  plcafant." 

Hen,  "  hatred;"  Greek,  ""'<  «'  cruel,  horrille,  odi. 

0U3." 

Kiven,  "  a  dog  ;"  Greek  "vi",  ij. 

Ven,  "  bca\uy  ;"  Latin,  f^enut,  venuflat ;  Iceland. 
Swed.  av/i,  "  pleafant  ;"  Scotch,  tvinfome. 

Han,  "  the  foul,  breath  ;"  Greek,  a>ii"^«  ;  Latin, 
anima,  animus. 

To  thefe  inftances  of  the  analogy  between  the  Chi- 
nefe hnguage  and  thofe  of  the  other  peoule  of  Afia 
and  Europe  many  more  might  be  added  ;  but  the 
preceding,  it  is  hoped,  will  ferve  as  a  fptcim^n,  which 
in  all  that  cnn  be  expciited  from  an  inquiry  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  prtfcnt. 


Sect.  VII.     Of  the  Greek  Language. 
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Before  we  enter  upon  the  ccnfideration  of  the  ef-  Ori(;in  of 
fenlial  and  conllituent   parts  of  tliis  noble  languape,  chc^Otetkj, 
we  mull  beg  leave  to  lettle  a  few  preliminaries,  which, 
we  trull,   will  ferve   to  throw  feme  light  upon  m.^ny 
points   which  may  come  under  ci<nfidtrdllou   in  ths 
courfc  of  the  following  difquifitiou. 

The  Greeks,  according  to  the  moft  authentic  ac- 
counts, were  dcfcended  of  Javan  or  Jon,  the  fourth 
fon  of  Japhet,  the  tldelt  fon  of  the  patriarch  Noah. 
The  Sciiptures  of  old,  and  all  the  orientals  to  thit 
day,  call  the  Greeks  Jonim,  or  yitunam,  or  "Javenotlt. 
We  have  already  obferved,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  Hebrew  language,  that  only  a 
few  of  the  defcendants  of  Ham,  an  1  the  moft  profli- 
gate of  the  pofterity  of  Sliem  and  Japhet,  were  con- 
cerned in  building  the  tower  of  Babel.  We  fliall  not 
now  refumc  the  arguments  then  collected  in  fupport  of 
that  pofition  ;  but  pniceed  to  inveftigate  the  charac- 
ter of  that  branch  of  the  pofterity  of  Javan  which  in- 
habited Greece  and  the  neighbouring  regions. 

At  what  period  the  colonifts  arrived  in  thefe  pirts 
cannot  be  certainly  determined  ;  nor  is  it  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  queftion  before  us.  That  they  car- 
ried along  with  them  into  their  new  fettlemenls  the 
language  of  Noah  and  his  family,  is,  we  think,  a  point 
that  cannot  be  controverted.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrew,  or  at  leaft  one  or'other  of 
its  filler-dialecls,  was  the  primeval  language  of  man- 
kind. The  Hebrew,  then,  or  one  of  its  cognate 
branches,  was  the  original  dialed  of  the  Jonim  or 
Greeks. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  before  thefe  people  make  their 

appearance  in  profane  hiftory,  their  language  deviates 

very  widely  from  this  original   archetype.     By  what 

means,  at   what  period,  and  in  what  length  of  time 
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Greek     this  change  was  inlroduceJ,  is,  we  Leiieve,  a  matttr 
l,angua;^c.  j^^j  ^2,-^  ^^j  jjg  ciucioated.     Thit  it  was  progrcllivf,  is 
•         abundantly  certain  both  from  the  rules  of  analogy  and 
reafon. 

The  colonieii,  which  traverfed  a  larje  tra<ft  of  coun- 
try hefoie  they  arrived  at  their  dellined  fettlemenis, 
ir.uft  have  ftrug^led  with  numberlef^  difficulties  in  the 
courfe  of  their  pi-re.^rin^tioiis.     The  earth,  during  the 
periois  which  immediately  (ucceeded  the  uoiverfal  de- 
luge, mult  have  Leen  covered  with  foretb,  interfeAed 
with  fwamps,  Inkes,  rivets,  and  nuraltrk-fs  other  im- 
pediments.     As  the  necifiaries,  and  a  tew  of  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  will  always  cngrofs  the  tirft  cares  of 
mankind,   the  procuring   of  thcfe  comfoits    will,  of 
ncccffify,   exclude   all  concern  about  arts  and  fcienccs 
which  are   unconnected  with  ihefe   purfuits.     Hence 
we    think   it   probable,   that   moll   of   thofe    colonies 
which   misjr.ited   to   a   very   g-reat   dill.ince    from   the 
plains  of  Shinar,  which  we  believe   to   have  been  the 
orijjinnl  feat  of  mankind,  in  a  >;reat  nieafure  neglc£lcd 
the  practice  of  the  polite  but  unnectflary  modes  of  ci- 
vilization wh:ch  their  anceilors  were  acquainted  with, 
and  pracHkd  before  the  era  of  their  migration.     Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  thofe  nations  which  continued  to  refide 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  thtt  centre   of  civilization, 
always  appear  in  a  cultivated  ftate;  while,  at  t!ie  fame 
time,  the  colonills  who  removed  loa  conlidcrable  diftanoe 
appear  to  have  funk  into  baibiirif.n,  at  a  period  more 
early  than  the  ann;ils  of  profane  hillory  can  reach. — 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  fituation  of  the  primaiy 
inhabitdi.tB  of  Greece.      Their   own    hiftorians,   the 
moll  p^rtiril  to  their  own   countrymen  that   can   well 
be  imagined,  exhibit  a  very  unprouiillmr  picture  of  their 
carlieft  prrgenitor.i.     Diodorus  Siculus,  in  dthnealing 
the  character  of  tiie  original  m'-'n,  we  believe  fketch- 
es  his  drjUj^ht  from  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Greece  %. 
He  reprefents  them  is  abfolute    favages,  going  out 
in  fniall  parties  to  uiake  war  upon  the  wild  bealts  of  the 
field,  which  (accordintr  to  hira)  kept  them  in  conti- 
nual alarm.      "  Neceffity  obliged  them  to  band  toge- 
ther for  llieir  mutual  fecurily  ;   they  had  not  faj^acity 
enough  to  diftinguiiTi  between  the  wholtfome  and  poi- 
fonous  vegetables  ;  TTbr  had   they  fkill  enough  to  lay 
up  and  preferve  the  fruits  of  autumn  for  their  fublift- 
ence  during  the  winter."     The   fcholiaft   on  Hind:ir 
defcribes  the  fituation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pelopon- 
nefus  in  the  following   manner  ||.     "  Now  fome  have 
affirmed  that  the  nymphs,  who  officiated  in  perform- 
ing the   fatred   rites,    were   called  Mflijle.     Of  thcfe 
Mnafcns  of  Patara  gives  the  following  account.    They 
prevailed  upon  mtn  to  relinquilh  the  abominable  prac- 
tice of  eating  raw  llclh  loin  from  living  animals,  and 
perfusded  them  to  ufe  the  fruits  of  trees  for  food. — 
MelifTa,  one  of  them,  having  difcovered  bee  hives,  ate 
Projrrefs  of  Qf  ji,g   honey-combs,  mingled  the   honey  with  water 
lization.  "    '°''  '''''"''»  ^nd   taught  the  other   nymphs  to   ufe  the 
fame  beverage.     She  called  bees  •■■•^'ira"  Meliffit,  from 
Ler  own  name,  and  beituwed  much  care  on  the   ma- 
nagement of  them. 

"  Thcfe  things  (faya  he)  happened  in  Peloponne- 
fus;   nor  is  the  temple   of  Ceres  honoured   without 
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nymphs,  becaufe  they  firft  ;^ninted  out  the  mode  of     G"ek 
livin^T  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and   put  an  en  1   to  l^aiguage.^ 
the  birbirous  praftice  of  feeding  on  human  flefh.  The 
fame  ladies,  too,  from  a  fenfe  of  decency,  invented  g-.r- 
ments  rr.ade  of  the  bark  of  trees." 

Hc'catxus   the  Milefian,   treating  of  the   Pelopon- 
nefian^-,    affirms  *,    "  thit  before   the  arrival   of  the  *  Strth, 
Helhnes,  a  race  of  barbarians  inhabited  that  region  j''-'-  ?• 
and  that  alnioll  all  Greece  was,  in  ancient  timts,   in- 
habited by  barbarians  f.      In  the  eariieft   times  (fays  f  •'^' h^- !• 
Paufanlas)  (o)   barbarians  inhabite  1  mofl  part  of  tlie 
country  Cirllcd  HelLis."     The   original  Gretks,  if  we 
may  believe  an  author  of  deep  rcle;irch   aui   fuperior 
ingenuity  %,  Wfre  flrangers  t:)  ail  the  nio!t  ufeful  inven- 1  PIU.  AW.- 
tlons  of  life.  Even  the  ufe  of  fire  was  unknown  till  it  was  ^V- 
found  out  and  communicated  by  Prometheus,  who  is 
t'lought  to  have  been  one  of  the  firit  civ<liztrs  of  man- 
kind-      Hence   iEfchyhis  ;| ,    introduces    Vcoxat\.\it^i\.  Pramrtb. 
commemorating  the  benefits  which  he   had  con.^erreJvtife  4.ii» 
upon  mnnkind   by  his   inventions,   in  a  (train  that   ia- 
dicates  the  uncultivated  ttate  of  the  world  prior  to  the 
age  in  which  he  tloiirifhed.      For  the  entertaiment  of 
our  readers,  we  (hall  tranflite  as  much  of  that  psfFag.^ 
as  fuits  our  prefent  purpofc. 

"  Of  the  human  race 

Now  hear  the  tale,  how  foolilh  ertt  they  were  : 
I  taught  them  thought  and  exerc  fe  of  reafon  ; 
If  aught  they  faw  before,  they  fiw  in  viin. 
Hearing,  they  heard  not ;  all  was  (hapelefs  dreams 
For  a  long  fpace  of  time,  vx  random  mixc 
In  wild  confufion  :   for  they  neither  kne*v 
Tile-cover'd  houfes  (tjnding  in  the  fun, 
Nor  timber  work  ;  but,  like  tiie  earth-bred  ant, 
They  lodg'd  in  funlefs  caves  ducr  under  ground  : 
No  certain  fign  had  they  of  winter  cold. 
Nor  of  the  flow'ry  fpring,  or  fummer  (lore. 
But  i  lindly  raanag'd  all  ;  till  I  them  taught 
\Vhat  time  the  (tars  appear,  what  time  they  fct. 
Hard  to  be  fcan'd  ;  then  arithmetic  rare. 
That  queen  of  arts,  by  dint  of  patient  thought 
Defcry'd,  I  taught  them  ;  and  how  vocal  founds 
From  letters  join'd  arofc." 

This  charafter,  though  applied  to  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, was  in  reality  thit  of  the  moit  ancient  Greeks. 
Thefe  forbidding  features  had  been  tranfmitted  to  the 
poet  by  tradition  as  thofe  of  hia  anceilors  :  he  wis  a 
Greek,  and  of  confequence  imputes  them  to  all  man- 
kind without  diltiiittion. 

t'horoneus,   the   fon   and  fuccelTor  of  Inachus  ^,  iss  piatt,. 
faid  to  have  civilized  the  Argives,  and  to  have  taught 
them  the  ufe  of  fome  new  inventions.     This  circum- 
(tance  raifed  his  character   fo   high  among  the  favage 
aborigines    of   the  country,   that    fucceeding   ages  ij  5  ;>j./i„. 
deemed  him  the  (iril  of  men.     Pclafguj  obtained   thelib.  s.  c.  f. 
like   character,  becaufe  he   taught   the   Arcadians  to 
live  upon  the  fruit  of  lhe_//;_fu/,  to  build  (heds  to  Ihel- 
ter  them  from  the  cold,  and  to  make  garments  of  the 
(kins  of  fwine. 

But  what  clearly  demondrates  the  unpolilhed  cha- 
raifter  of  the   mod  ancient  Grcckj   ii,   the   extrava- 
gant 


(o)  The  Greeks  boiiowed  this  contemptuous  epithet  from  the  Egyptians.     See  Hirod.  I.  ii.  cap.  ij^i- 
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(Jretk  g-,nt  honours  lavirticJ  by  them  upon  thf  inventors  Icaft  to  our  fatisfjftion,  that  Heroclo:i:8  is  miftaken  Greek 
.  '  "<"'*i'-  of  uftfi;l  and  ingrnioUs  arts.  Moll  of  thefe  were  when  lie  fuppofei  that  the  deities  of  Greece  were  de-  ''*"'!''*-''■ 
aJvaiiccJ  to  divine  honours,  an  1  became  the  objefts  of  rivej  from  Eyypt.  He  demonllratea,  that  the  names  •'  ' 
reh'gious  worftiip  to  fuccecding  generations.  The  of  the  greateil  part  of  tliofe  deities  are  of  Phtcniciaa 
fdinily  of  the  Titans  afford  a  moit  llriking  inftance  of  extra^^ion  ;  and  this  opinion  he  eltabhthes  by  a  ^ery 
this  fptcies  of  adulation.  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  A-  J'laufible  etymological  deduftion.  HeaiTeris,  thai  had 
polio,  Vtniid,  Diana,  Sic.  were  fprunij  of  this  family,  the  I'elafgi  been  natives  of  either  of  t!ie  countries 
By  the  ufeful  inventions  which  thefe  perfonagcs  com-  above-mentioned,  it  would  be  ab'urd  to  fuppofe  them 
niunicated  to  the  uncultivated  nations  of  Greece,  i.^norant  of  the  names  and  religious  ritej  of  their  le- 
they  obtained  fuch  lading  and  fuch  extravagant  ho-  fpedive  nations.  He  finds,  that  the  Egy].tian  and 
nours,  that  they  julllcd  out  the  fi  fereal  divinities  of  I'hcenician  colonle*,  which  afterwards  fettled  in  Greece, 
the  country,  and  poiTtfled  their  high  rank  as  long  as  were  enemies  to  the  Pelafgi,  and  ether  fubducd  or 
Paginifm  prevailed  in  thofe  regions.  To  thefe  telH-  expelled  them  the  country,  which,  he  imagines,  could 
monies  of  the  favagifm  of  the  original  Greeks,  others  fcarce  have  been  Lbe  cafe  had  both  pnrtles  fprung 
almofl  without  number  ir.ight  be  added  ;  but  thofe  from  the  fame  anceftors.  After  fetthng  thefe  points, 
adduced  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  inquiry  will,  we  he  concludes,  that  thi  people  in  queflion  were  the 
hope,  fatisfy  every  candid  reader  as  to  the  truth  of  the  progeny  of  the  Arabian  fhcpherds,  who,  at  a  very 
poiition  advanced.  early  period,  invaded  and   fubdued   both   the  Lower 

While  matters  were  in  this  iituation  with  rcfpcft  to  and  I'pper  Egypt.  After  polRlhng  that  country 
the  priiritive  Jonim  or  Greeks,  a  new  colony  arrived  about  a  century  and  a  half,  they  were  conquered  by  A- 
in  thofe  parts,  which  in  a  few  years  confiderably  menophis  king  of  the  Upper  E^ypt,  who  drove  thern 
J^j"^^"^^ ".''changed  the  fa-e  of  affairs.  The  people  who  com-  out  of  the  country.  Upon  this  the  fugitives  retired 
pofcd  this  colony  were  called  Pelaf^i ;  concerning  to  Palelline,  where  MancLho  the  Egyptijn  hilloriau 
whole  origin,  country,  ch^.rafter,  and  adventures,  much  lofes  fight  of  them,  and  cither  through  malice  or  ig- 
haa  been  wriuen,  and  mnny  different  opinions  exhi-  noranee  confounds  them  with  the  ifraclires.  TM* 
bited  by  the  learned.  It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  writer  fuppofes  that  thofe  fugitives  gradually  dircc- 
into  a  detail  of  their  arguments  and  lyfteoas  ;  we  ihall  ted  their  courfe  for  the  weft  and  north-weft  coails  of 
only  inform  our  readers,  that  the  general  opinion  is,  Alia  Minor,  whence  they  conveyed  themfclves  o»er 
that  thty  were  natives  either  of  Egypt  or  Phccn'cia.     to  Greece. 

We  have  ftcn  a  dilTtrtation  in  manufcript  upon  this  Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  the  author  of 
fubjeft,  from  which  we  are  allowed  to  extradl  the  fol-  the  dilTcrtation  above-mentioned  fupports  his  hypothe- 
lowing  particulars.  fis.     It  is,  for  aught  we  know,  altogether  new,  and  to 

The  author,  we  think,  has  proved  by  very  plaufible  us  't  appears  by  no  me^na  improbable.  If  our  curi- 
arguments,  that  thefe  people  could  not  be  defccndants  tius  reader*  fhould  wifli  to  know  more  of  this  fubjeft, 
of  the  Egyptians  nor  Phoenicians.  He  maintains,  tdey  may  confult  Gebelin's  preliminary  Difcourfe  to 
that  the  Peiafgi  were  a  great  and  numerous  tribe;  that  ^''s  Greek  Didtiouary,  Lord  Monboddo's  Inquiry  into 
they  overfpread  all  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor  from  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Langu»ge,  vol.  i.  towird* 
Mount  Mycale  to  TroRS  ;  that  they  were  maiters  at  the  end,  and  Mr  Bryant's  Analyfis  of  Ancient  My- 
one  time  of  all  tiie  Afictic  and  Grecian  iflindx  ;  that  tholgy,^a^ 
they  over  ran  Greece   and    many  of  the  neighbouring         Be   this  as   it   may,   nothing  is  more  certain   than 

coiintiies ;  and   all  this  in  lefi  than  half  a  century that  the  Peiafgi  were  the  firft  people  who  in  forae  de- 

Thefe  fafls  he  fecms  to  have  proved  from  Homer,  He-    gree  civilized  the  favages  of  ancient  Greece.     It  is 
rodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Paufauias,  and  other  Greek    not  our  bufinefs  at  preftnt   to  enumerate  the  many 
authors    of  approved    authenticity.     He  Ihowp,  that     ufeful   inventions    which    they  communicated  to  thi 
thev  wore  a  civilized  gererst'on  ;   that  they  were  well    Greeks,  at  thjt  timewotfe  than  barbarians.   We  deeni 
acquainted  with    milit-iry   afl'airs,   legiflation,   agrieul-     it,  however,  abfolutcly  uecelTary  as  an  introduftion  to    .  'J" 
turc,  navig.'tion,  architecture,  letters,  &c.      He  iulilts,     our  fubjeCt.    to   hazard  a  few  conjeAures  on  the  Ian-  ,  "°  '"' 
that  Phanicia  could  not  at  any  given  period  hai-e  fur-    guage  an  1  letters  of  tliofe  adventurers;  a  point  (Iriftly  ,,rs  into 
nifhed  fuch  a  numerous  body  of  emigrants,  even  fup-    connefted  with  the  fubjedl  fooH  to   fall  under  confi- that  cou« 
pofing  the  whole  nation   had  emigrated,  and  left  their    deration.  »ry- 

native  country  a  defert.  He  believes  that  this  event  Whether  we  fuppofe  the  Peiafgi  to  have  been  the 
took  place  before  the  invafion  of  Canaan  by  the  Ifra-  offspring  of  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  or  Arabisn 
elites;  th.-.t  ronfequently  the  Pelafgic  m'gration  was  Ihepherds,  it  will  make  little  ditltience  as  to  their  lan- 
not  occafmned  Ly  that  cataftrophe.  He  has  Ihown,  guage  !  every  man  of  learning  and  refcarch  is  convin- 
we  think  by  very  probable  arguments,  thtt  the  E-  ced  that  thofe  three  nations,  efpecia;ly  at  that  eirly 
pyptians  in  the  earlitft  ages  wtie  averfe  to  foreign  period,  fpoke  a  dialeil  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Peiafgi, 
expeditions,  efpecially  by  fca  ;  becaufe  that  people  then,  mull  have  fpoken  a  dialett  of  tint  language  when 
hated  this  element,  and  befides  could  be  under  no  they  arrived  in  Greece.  Perhaps  it  might  have  un- 
temptntion  to  emigrate  :  add  to  this,  they  were  accu-  dergone  feveral  changes,  and  acquired  fome  new  mo- 
rtomed  to  live  on  fmall  matters,  and  their  country  was  difications,  during  fo  many  years  as  had  pafled  fiiice 
exceedingly  fertile  and  cafily  cultivated.  It  appe.ira  they  began  to  be  a  feparatc  nation,  and  in  the  courfe 
(fays  he)  from  HerodotuS;  that  the  Peiafgi  were  not  of  fo  many  peregrinations.  Some  monuments  of  theirs 
acquainted  with  the  religion  of  the  Zabiins.  which  ftU  extant  prove  this  tacl  beyond  all  contradiction, 
could  not  I'.ave  heenthc  cafe  had  they  emigrated  from  As  thefe  people  incorpoiatcd  with  the  aborogincs  of 
either  of  thefe  countries.     He  makes  it  appear,  at    Greece,  the  remains  of  the  original  language  of  man- 
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kind,  or  at  Ifaft  fo  much  of  it  as  had  been  retained 
by  them,  gradually  coalefccd  with  that  of  the  new 
fcttlers.  From  this,  we  think,  it  is  obvious,  th.it 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  new  colonifts  from  the  Eaft, 
the  1  nguage  now  current  among  the  two  united 
triljes  Biuft  have  been  a  dialeft  of  the  Phoenician,  A- 
rabian,  Hebrew-,  &c.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Herodo- 
tus l{  afGrms  that  the  Pelafgi  in  his  time  fpoke  a  bar- 
barous language,  quite  unintelligible  to  the  modern 
Greeks. 

The  reafon  of  this  difFerence  between  the  language 
of  the  Hellenes  or  Greeki  in  the  a^e  of  Herodotus 
and  that  of  the  remains  of  the  Pelaf^gi  at  that  period, 
feems  to  be  this :  Prior  to  the  time  of  that  hiftoiian, 
the  Greek  language  had,  from  time  to  time,  under- 
gone m?.ny  changes,  and  received  vail  improvements ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Pelafgi,  who  were  now  reduced  to  a  very  lo.v  ftate, 
had  remained  ftitionary,  and  was  then  jaf'i  in  the  fame 
predicament  in  which  it  had  been  perhaps  a  century 
ifttr  their  arrival  in  the  country. 

As  the  Pebf^i,  as  was  obferved  above,  were  a 
people  highly  civilized  and  well  inftrufted  in  the  va- 
rious arts  at  that  time  known  in  the  caftern  world, 
they  were  (Icilled  in  agriculture,  architecture,  mufio, 
&c. (p):  The  prefumption  then  is  that  they  could  not 
be  unacquainted  with  alpliabetical  writing.  This  mofl 
lifeful  ait  was  well  known  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  emigrated  ;  and  of  courfc  it  is  impofTible  to  ima- 
gine that  they  did  not  export  this  art  as  well  as  the 
others  above-mentioned.  Diodorus  Sicuhis  imagines 
that  §  the  Pelafgi  knew  not  tlie  uk  of  alphibetieal 
letters,  but  that  th?y  received  them  from  Cadmus 
and  his  Phoenician  followers  ;  that  thofe  letters  were 
afterwards  called  Pel.ifgic,  becaufe  the  Pelafgi  were 
the  firft  people  of  Greece  who  adopted  them.  This 
account  muft  go  to  t!  e  fcore  of  national  vanity,  fince 
very  foon  after  he  acknowledges*  that  Linus  wrote 
the  exploits  of  the  tiift  Bacchus  and  feveral  other 
romantic  fables  in  Pelafgic  charafters  ;  and  that  Or- 
pheus, and  Pronapidcs  the  mailer  of  Homer,  employ- 
ed the  fame  kind  of  letters.  Zenobius  likewife  in- 
forms usf  th.1t  Cadmus  flew  Linus  for  teaching  cha- 
rafters  differing  from  his.  Thefe  letters  could  be  none 
other  than  the  Pelafgic  :j:. 

Paufanias,  in  his  Attics,  relates  1|,  that  he  himfclf 
faw  an  infcription  upon  the  tomb  of  Coroebus,  who 
lived  at  the  time  when  Crotopus,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Deucalion,  was  king  of  the  Argives. 
This  infcription  then  was  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Cad- 
mus ;  and  confequently  letters  were  known  in  Greece 
before  they  were  introduced  by  this  chi^rf.  It  like- 
wife  appears  from  Herodotus  himfelf,  that  the  lo- 
nians  were  in  pod'.filon  of  alphabetical  charafters  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Phitnicians.  "  For  (fays 
he)  *  the  lonians  having  re;eived  letters  from  the 
Phcenicians,  changiitg  the  figure  and  found  of  fome 
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of  them,  ranged  them  with   their  o^n,  and   in  this      Gicek 
manner  continued  to  ufe  them  afterwards."     If,  then,  ^-'"g'-^-'^' 
the  lonians  f q_)  ranged  the  Phufnician  charafters  with         ' 
their  own,  it  is  obvious  that  they  had  alphabetic:.! 
charaflers  of  their  own. 

Bcfides  thefe  hiilorical  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of 
Pelafgic  charsAerf,  monuments  bearing  infctiptions 
in  the  fame  letters  have  been  difeovcrcd  in  feveral 
parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  which  place  this  point  be- 
yond the  reach  of  coiitroverfy.  What  characters 
thefe  were  may  be  eafiiy  determined.  As  the  Pelafgi 
cniigrated  from  Arabia,  the  prefumption  is  that  their 
letters  were  Phojnician.  They  are  faid  by  Dr  Swin- 
tcn  to  have  been  13  in  numler,  whereas  the  Phoeni- 
ciat:  alphabet  conhlU  of  16.  The  three  additional 
letters  were  probally  invented  by  the  latter  people  af- 
tcr  the  Pelafgi  had  l:tt  the  callern  quartets.  The 
Phoenician  letters  impuited  by  the  Pelafgi  were,  no 
doubt,  of  n  coarfe  and  clunify  contexture,  unfavour- 
able to  expedition  in  writing,  and  unpleafant  to  the 
fight.  Befide?,  the  Phoeniciap.  characters  had  not  as 
yet  received  their'namcs ;  and  accordingly  the  Roman?, 
who  derived  their  letters  from  the  Arcadian  Pelafgiif,  j.  ^;,,;; 
had  no  narres  for  theiis.  The  probabibility  is,  that  lib.  i- c.  7. 
prior  to  this  era  the  Pelafgic  letters  had  not  been  di- 
llingiiifhed  hy  names.  They  were  of  courfe  no  o-pij.jjjj, 
thcr  than  the  original  letters  cf  the  Phosnicians  in 
tlieir  fii It  uncouth  and  iiregidar  form:  and  for  this 
reafon  th;y  eafily  gave  wa^  to  the  Cadmcan,  which 
were  more  beautiful,  more  regular,  and  better  adapt- 
ed to  expedition. 

Hithcito  we  have   feen  the  Pelafgi  and  the  lonim 
incorporated,  living  under  the    fame   laws,  fpeaking 
the  fame  language,  and  ufing  tlie  fame  letters.     But 
another  nation,  and  one   too  of  vail  extent  and  po- 
puloufnefs,  had  at  an  eaily  period  taken  pofTefilon  of 
a  confiderable   part   of  the   country  afterwards  dillin- 
f  uiftied  by  the  name  of  Hellas  or  Greece.      The  Thra- 
cians  were  a  gieat  and  mighty  n:ition;  infcr'or  to  none 
except  the  Indians*,  fays   the  fr.ther  of  Grecian  hi- »  jy„j^. 
Itory.     'J  hefe  people,  at  a  very  early  perioi,  had  ex-lib.  5. 
tended  their  qiiarters   over   all   the  northern  parts  of  "-^P-^" 
thit  country.     They  were,  in   auc  tnt  times,  a  learn--T-i,  '4-h 
ed  and  poliihed   nation.     From   them,   in  fucceedingciansa 
ages,  the  Greeks  katned  many  ufeful  and  cinamental powerful 
faiences.      Orpheus  (r)   the  mufician,  the  legiflator,  "*'"""  ^' 
the  poet,  the  phllofopher,  and   the  divine,  's"known*  jj^_      ■'' 
to  have  been  of  Thracisn  extrnflion.     Thamyris  and 
Linus  were  his  difciples,  and  highly  refpeAed  among 
the  Greeks  for  their  leariiin.^  and  ingenuity.     That 
thefe  people  fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  Greeks, 
is  abundantly  evident  from   the   conncttion   between 
them  and  thefe  Thracian  bards.     The  Thracian  lan- 
guage, then,  whatever  it  was,  contributed  in  a  great 
proportion  towards  forming  that  of  the  Greeks.  From 
the  remains  of  the  Thracian  diiltol   there  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  flrong  refemblance  between  it  and 

the 


(f)  The  Arcadians,  who  were  a  Pelafgic  tribe,  were  higly  celebrated  for  their  (kill  in  mufic.  They  intro- 
duced this  art  into  Italy.      See  Dion.  Uidicar.   L.  I. 

(q^)  The  Athenians  were  originally  called  lonians. 

(r)  Orpheus  fcems  to  be  comijounded  of  two  oriental  words,  or  "  light,"  and  fit  "  tlie  mouth."  Though 
fome  deduce  it  from  the  Arabian  arif  "  a  learned  mao." 
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Greek     tlic  ClinWcan.    Thia   position  wf  couM   rr^iJily   fup-  abciut  i68  yjars  after  the  takin-if  of  Tror,  or  i2c(i      Orrfk 

l.ain:iiage.  p^^^   j^y   j|  j   p,y[^   pla\:fil)le  ctymolopiciil  deduftion,  years  before  Chrill.      By  comp-irin^  the  infciiption  on ''""?"•'.;*■ 

'  did  the  limits  prtfcribcd  us  in  this  article  atlniit  fucli  an  theft-  tables  with  the  old  Ionic  charadets,  the  curious         " 

J.^''"'"'       inquiry.      It  appears,  K(n>cver,  th?.t  the  J;  Thraciaim,  l.ave  been  tnablcl  to  difcoter  the  rcfeinblai.ce. 

'    Geia:,  and    Daci  or  D.vl,  fpoke  neaily  the  fame  Ian-         The   old  Ionic  charailer  wiote   from  right  to  left  xiic  rill 

puage.     The  Gothe,  to  much  ctlebtsttd  in  the  anna's  continued  in  general  ufc  for  fevtral  centuries  :    It  was  !•  nic  clij- 

of  t!ic   lower   empire,  were    the    defccndanta  of  the  compofed   of  the  Cadmcan   and   Ttlif^jic  chararters, '■•"^'•■■■' 

Gctx  and  Daci,  and  confequently  rciained  the  dialeft  with   fome   variations  of   form,   polition,  and  found, 

of  their   ancellors.     The  reader,  th'Tefore,  mufl  not  The   Athenians  continued   to  ufe  this  character  till 

1  e  fuiprlftd,  if  in  tracing  the  materir.ls  of  which  the  the  year  of  Rome  3  ;o.     The  old  Ionic  was  sjraduf.lly 

Gieek  Jani^unye   is  compofed,  we   (ho\iW   fomctimts  improved  into  the  new,  and   this  quickly  became  the 

have  recoutfe  to  the  reiT.ains  of  the  Gothic.  reigning  mode.     Alter  tlic  old    Ionic  was  laid  afi  le 

We  have   now   found    out    three    branches  of  the  the*  (fiiKirrf-ta'o.)   Builrophodon  carae   into  cuilom,  *  ■^•"''"•"'• 
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Greek  Innguape  ;  that  of  the  lenim  or  y7ior(jmM,  that     which  (toes  backwards   and   forwiirds  as   the  ox  does 
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com(H»icd       f  jj,|.    pjiafgj,.    tribe,    and    that    cf  the   Thracians.  with  the  plough.  They  carried  the  line  foi  ward  from  the 

Icrent'dii-  '^ '"'^'^  three,  we  imagine,  were  only  dinerent  dialeils  left,  and  then  back  to  the  right.     I'he  words  were  all 

leils.           of  the  very  fame  original  t&ng'ic.     This  allcrtion  we  placed  rlcfe  together,   and  few  fmall  letters  were  uftd 

couli  readily  prove  by  the  compjrifon  of  a  great  num-  before   the   fourth   centurf.       If  our  curious  readerj 

Ler  of  woids  taken  from  the  twolaft,  were  this  a  pro-  would  wifh  to   know   more  of  letters  and  alphabets, 

per  place  for  fu.:h  a  riifcuffion.  wc  mull  remit  them  to  ChiHiiil,  Morton;  Pi  Itelius,  the 

Some  centuries  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pelafgi,  Cad-  great  Montfaucon,  Gcbelin,  Allle,  &c.    For  our  pnrt 

mus,  an   Egyptian  (s)   by   birth,  and    a   fojourner  in  we  are  chiefly  concerned  r.t  prcfcnt   with  the  Pi;a;ni- 

Phwnicia,  arrived  in  Bosotia  with  a  multitude  of  fol-  rian  and  Cadmcan  fyftems;  and  on  thefe  perhaps  we 

lowers.      This   colony  chief  and   his   ccnntrymtn  in-  tray  have  dwelt  loo  long.     Having   now,  we  hope, 

troduced  letters  ?.ni  feveral  other  ufeful  improvements  fi:fliciently  proved  th;t  the  Greek  alpiiahct   was  de-Th^'drrefc 

into  the  country  in  q\ieftion.     As  thefe  people  were  rived  from   the  Phoenician,  in  order  to  convince  ourilphiVct 

n:  tives   of  Phccnioir.  and   its  environs,  their  alphabet  curious  but  illiterate  readers   of  the  certainty  of  our '*"■"•■':'' 

va«   that   of  their    native    country,  confiding    of  16  pofition,  as  it  were  by  ocular  demonllration,  we  fhall  |    '" 

letters.     That  the  Phocnicii.n  alphabet  was  nearly  the  annex  a  fchcme  of  both  alpha!  ets,  to  which  we  (hill 

fame  with  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew,  has  been  fo  fubjoin  fome  ftritftures  upon  fuch  letters  of  the  Greek 

often   and    fo    clearly    demonflraicd   by  tlie    learned  alphabet  as   admit  any  ambiguity  in  their  nature  an  J 

of  this  and  the   former  century,  that  it  would  be  al-  application. 

together  fuperfluous  to  infrlt  upon  it  in  this  fliort  in-  'i.  alpl^a,  had  two  founds,  the  one  broad  like  a  in 
qu-iy.     The  Phccnicians.  as  is  generally  known,  wrote  the  EnjliJh  word   aU ;  the  other   flv-ndcr,  as  c  in  (•«</, 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  old  Grecian  charafters  in-  J}end,  deftnd.     The  Htlrewe  certainly  ufed  it  fo.   bc- 
vetted,  exactly  referable  the  other.  caufe  they  had  no  other  letter  to  exprefs  that  found  ; 
The  namts  of  the  Cadmean  charafters  are  Syrian  f ,  the  Arabs  ailually  call  the  firfl  1-tter  of  their  alpha- 
which  (hows  the  neir  refemblancc  between  that  Ian-  bet  el'ij  1  and  they  as   well  !ls  the  Phoenicians  employ 
guage  and  the  Phoenician.    They  ltandthu8|:  a//iha,  be-  that  letter  to  exprefs  both  the  found  of  A  and  E  pro- 
lyl       tha,  gamii,  iltha  &c.     The    Syrians   ufed   to   add  a  mifcuouUy.     The   Greeks  call   their  ktter  E '-■-"'  •> 
The  letters  jg  {(,5  Hebrew  vocables  ;  hence  alph  becomes  alpha,  that   is,  E  flender,  which  fcenis  to  have  been  intro- 
i'"i"v?'^'''  beth,  bctha  or  beta,  &c.     In  the  Cadmcan  alphabet  ductd  to  fiipply  the  place  of  A  (lender. 

we  find  the  vowel  letters,  which  is  an  infallible  proof  «.  eta,  was  originally  the    ti.ark  of  the /pirilus  af- 

that  this  was  the  praftice  of  the   Phoenicians  in  the  per,  and    no  doubt  anfwered  to  the  Hebrew  n.      It  is 

a-je  of  Cadmus  ;  and   this  very  circunillance  furnifh-  ftill  retained  in  that  capacity  in  the  word  I'l'-arov,  and 

ts  a  prefumplion  that  the   Jews  did  the  fame  at  the  in  words  with  they^/V//ux  o^tr  beginning  books,  chap- 

face  period.  \.(.xi,  feClions,  &c.   E  originally  marked  both  the  fouiid 

After  r.ll,  it  i?  evident  that  the  ol'cft  Greek  letters,  of  Eaixv.  and  "'«;  that  is,   it   w.is  fomitimss  found- 

«hich  are  written  from  right  to  left,  differ  very  little  ed  (hort  as  at   prcfent,  and  fomelimes  long,  where  it 

from  thofe  of  the  Pelif^;!.     The   four  double  letters  is  now  fuppbcd  by   H.     As   it  wr.s  found  convenient 

(,  %    ?,  >,  are   faid  to  have  been  added  by  Palamedcs  to  dillingnilh  thefe  two  different  quantities  of  found 

about  ;c  years  before  the   war   of  Troy.     Simonidcs  by  different  letters,  they  adopted  H,  the  former  ^i- 

is  gereiaiiy  fuppofed  to  have  added  the  letters  K,  H,  v,  r'ttus  a/per,  to  denote  tlie  long   found  of  E,  and  fub- 

tliou"h  it   ap].earo   fey  fome  ancient   infcriptions  that  ilituted  the  prefent /pin'/uj  o/^cr  ['"]  initspla.!e. 

fome  of  thefe  letters  were  ufed  before  the  days  of  Pa-  ',  tola,  is  the    Hebrew  or  Phocnicl.Mi  _;W  or  yod. 

Limedes  and  Simonides.  We  imagine   it  orginally  ferved  the   purpofe  of  both 

In  the  year  of  cur   Lord  1456  fevcn  brazen  tables  iota  and  ypfilon.    It  had  two  difFere  .t  founds;  tl;eone 

were  cifcovcred   at   Engubinm,  a  city  of  Umbria  in  broad  an^'.  tull,  the  other  weal-:  and  (lender.     The  lat- 

tbt   Apernines,  of  which   live   were   written   in   Pe-  ter  had  the  found  of  the  modern -."i-"'?'.    That  this  was 

Jdfgic  or  Etrufcan  charadcrs  and  two  in  Latin.     The  adually  the  cafe,  appears  in  feveral  monumental  infcnp- 

£rft  of  thefe  tables  is  thought  to  have  been  compofed  lions :  And  upon  this  depends  the  varii-tiun  of  fome 

lafes 


f  Seallgtr. 


hy  Jiim. 


(^s)  jofeph  Scaliger'a  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Ionic  letters.    £u/ti.  Chroru 


ea.  vir. 


P     H     I    L    O     L     O     G     Y. 


o-efk     cafes  of  the  dcmonftrative  pronoun  and  of  the  fecond    to  ho  for  the  mafculine,  feem  to  have  arranged  iti  ▼»• 


.ai,guage  decknfion 
"^    '  o,  omirron  or  fmall  o,  in   the   original   Greek  had 

three  difFercnt  founJs.  It  founded  o  ftort,  aB  at  pre- 
fent  ;  and  h'kewife  o  lon^,  now  denoted  ty  n  or  laige 
0..  It  likewife  marked  the  found  of  the  improper 
diphthong  'u,  founded  like  the  Englifli  diphthong  oo. 
The  n.  was  taken  from  the  Phoenician  wau  or  F. 

T,  yfifilon,  we  have  obferved  before,  was  adopted  to 
fupply  a  mark  for  the  found  of  1  (lender. 

z,  xela,  is  compounded  of  '<  Dion.  Halir.  how- 
ever, informs  us  that  this  letter  (hould  be  pronounced 
li  ,  according  to  the  Doric  plan. 

^,  thria,  was  not  known  in  the  old  Greek.  It  is 
compounded  of  r  and  the  fpir'tlus  afper,  both  which 
Mere  of  old  written  feperately  thus  TH. 

s,  xi,  is  compounds!  ot  >f,  "ti  >:c.  Thefe  letter?, 
too,  were  originally  written  feparatdy. 

<i>,  j>hi.  This  letter  ifi  compounded  of  /5>  »<  and 
Xhe/f.ir.tus  (ifprr  ;  thus  BH,  PH. 

X,  chi,  like  the  foregoing,  is  con-pounded  of  T<  *■■> 
en<l  the  /fiirilus  "Jper  as  alove. 

f,  f^,  like  fome  of  the  refi,  is  mnde  up  of  fs-,  t<-^ 
vhich,  too,  were  originally  written  in  fepai^itc  ch.iiac- 
ters 

Thefe  obfervations  are  thrown  together  purely  for 
the  i:fc  o(  ftudcnts  who  may  not  choofe  to  penetr.ite 
into  the  mwuti^.  We  are  fovry  that  the  nature  of 
the  work  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  rtfrarches 
to  greater  lenpth.  The  reader  will  find  an  ancient  in- 
fcrlption  on  Plate  CCCXC,  in  which  the  powei  s  of  the 
letters  are  exemplified  as  they  were  in  the  firll  ftage  of 
the  Greek  language.  Eveiy  language,  we  hdieve,  waj 
originally  compofcd  of  inflexit  le  words;  the  variations 
which  now  diftinguKh  nouns  and  verbs  were  the  ef- 
ft(fls  of  progreflive  improvements.  What  might  have 
been  the  ftate  of  the  Greek  language  with  lefpeft  to 
thefe  variations  in  its  original  form,  it  it  not  r.ow  polhble 
to  difcover.  'I  hat  it  w;,3  rude  and  irre).'ular,  will  not, 
we  imagine,  he  controverted.  One  of  the  firft  at- 
tempts towariis  forming  the  variations,  now  denomi- 
nated dtcleiifwns  and  cotiju^fitions,  would  pro'  ably  he 
made  upcn  the  Jimimjlxittve  article  fud  ihefuijiantive 
verb.  This  o'  ftrvatirn  will  be  found  to  hold  good 
in  moft  polifhe^l  languages.  In  the  Greek  tongue, 
.  this  was  evidently  the  method, 
trigfn  and  '"''«  original  Greek  arcide  was  imported  from  the 
exon  of  tad.  It  was  the  Htl  rcwcr  Phoenician  n  l.a.  Th  s  par- 
ticle fnmetimeF  iignifies  one,  snd  fomctimcs  it  anfwcrf  to 
our  denionftrative  ihe ;  both  in  its  adverbial  and  de- 
monftradve  capacity  it  imports  demonltration.  In 
the  eailicrt  flagrs  of  the  two  oriental  language!",  it 
was  probably  written  apart,  ss  ka-vieleih  "  tie  kini'."  In 
prottfn  of  time  it  caii-c  to  be  joined  with  the  follow- 
ing word,  as  Hnnimtlcch.  From  this  we  think  the 
Greek  article  was  deduced.  It  is  Kill  retained  in  tl:e 
1 'oric  dialect  in  its  prifiine  charader.  The  difference 
hetwetn  ho  and  ha  in  the  tafUrn  language  is  nothing. 
Here  then  we  have  the  artitles  »  mafcul'ne  and  ■'  fer 
niiniiie.  Upon  thefe  fcvtral  changes  were  fuperm- 
duced,  in  order  to  render  tl  em  rrcre  ufcful  for  the 
purpofes  of  language.  For  thofc  changes  «e  know 
of  no  archf tyj^c. 

The  Greeks  then  having  adopted  the  Hebrew,  or 
Phcrrician,  or  (  haldean  article  ha,  and  changed  it  in- 

Voi..  XIV.  Pu.tll. 


riationg  in  the  following  manner : 


be  article 


5.ng. 

riu 

Urm    i 

ot 

Gen.    o'u 

a* 

Dat.     CI 

M4 

Ace.    o» 

0U( 
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In  the  earlieft  ftages  of  the  Greek  langtia^e,  ,  sndtis  ufe  I'lt 

t/ were  founded  in  the    fame   manner,  or  nearly  fo,  asilie  lieiion 

was  obferved  alove.     The  accufative  was  at  firft  Ijke'f "  ,""»  ^^ 

the  nominative;  for  diflinftion's  fake  ic  was  made  to     jr'**  j 

L  •  1     1  11        -r        ,  ,       ^'o  '«cona 

teiminate  in  >,  which   letter  wat  likcwife   adopted  f^o ^^^.^^aoat. 

characteiize  the  genitive  plural  ;  c  was  annexed  to  the 
dative  plural,  to  diflinguifli  it  from  the  dative  lingular. 
The  ra  liral  wrrd  w.is  ftill  without  inflexion. 

When  the  article  was  inflecled  in  this  manner,  the 
procefs  flood  as  tollows :  we  t::ke  f^'^y:  for  an  ex- 
ample. 

Sin^.  Ph. 

Ni  m.   0  \^y  fperch  c(  y^y  fpesehn 

Gcll.     ot/   Koy   vj  iffcrci  bv  \oy  of 'peechet 

liar.      01    My  to  fprrcb  oi;  Xoy  lo  tftrcbu 

Acc.      01  yay  jpttct  oVf  K'.y  fpcccbes 

In  this  arrangement  our  readers  will  obferve,  that 
in  the  time  under  confi  ieration,  "  wa?  not  yet  in- 
troduced ;  and  therefore  o.^i'^v  or  little  '  w  is  the  f  me 
letter  in  the  genitive  plural  as  in  the  accufativt-  fin  u- 
lar  ;  but  in  the  latter  cafe  it  was  founded  lon^  1  y  way 
ot  diftiniftion. 

The  article  ha,  which  is  ftill  retained  id  the  Dcrie 
diale(5l,  was  varied  as  folio u'« : 

■  .■?;«{■.  Ptu. 

Noni.  i  it 

Ocn.    of  d3» 

\>\iX.        01  a;f 

Acc.      tti  a; 

Thefe  variations  difler  a  I'ttL"  from  thofc  of  the 
malculiiie  ;  and  they  were  no  doubt  made  for  the  f..ke 
of  dilli-fiion,  as  is  ufual  in  fu  h  cafes.  We  lliall  now 
give  an  ex  raple  of  the  feminine  as  ii  ir.uft  have  flood 
before  v.,riations  were  introduced.     We  fhall  employ 


,<;;..?. 

Plu. 

Nom. 

a   Tifi.     Lonour 

di  rty.  Lonour^ 

Gen. 

ctf  TtfA  of  honour 

dv  ri/u   r/ hBiiourf 

Hat. 

at  TifA  to  hont-ttr 

a  ■;  fiu.  to  honourt 

Acc. 

ttv  TifA  horibur 

a'c  1  iM-  i^Oftbur* 

Afterwards,  when  the  Chaldean  article  Ja  wps  adopt* 
ed  for  the  neuter  gendfcr,  the  letter  "<  ct  J  was  changed 
into  r,  and  prefixed  to  it  ;  and  then  the  Greeks,  who, 
in  their  deckniion  of  adjetlives,  always  followed  the 
neuter  gender,  began  to  prelix  it  to  the  o'.dique 
cafes. 

In  this  mnnner  we  think  the  Greek  nouns  flood  ori* 
pinally  ;  the  only  charge  being  made  upon  the  ar- 
ticle. At  length,  inllead  of  prefixing  that  word,  and 
expuflTing  it  1)  itfcif,  they  found  ii  convenient  lo  af- 
f  X  a  fragmci.t  of  it  to  the  noun,  r.nd  fo  to  ;;ronounce 
both  with  more  expedition.  Thus  =.-*•),  eg  became 
Ai)-'v,  iv  t-oy  became  ^'j-'f,  and  of  courfe  '»)-'.•  and 
x-yiu,  J%c.  The  /pirilut  ajpfr,  cr  lOugh  Krepthing,  wa» 
thrown  away,  m  eirder  to  facil.tate  the  coalition. 
Nouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  as  was  neceffarv,  were 
dilHnguiflud  by  ufmg  >  ir.flead  of  c  In  Oriental 
worde  tl  i-  Creekc-  often  change  c  into  •,  and  vice  vtrfa. 

In  this  calt  the  Greeks  fccm  to  h«ve  copied  from 
3  Y  an 
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Greek  an  eaftfrn  archetype. 
Langi^age.  nicnt  cx.idly  fimiLr.  'i'o  fupply  the  place  of  the 
•j  proQouns  poflcflive,  they  affix  fragments  of  the  per- 
fonala ;  Thus,  they  write  bcni  "  my  fon,"  inftead 
of  Ifn-nni,  and  debir-nu  "  our  words,"  inftead  of  deblr- 
anii,  Sec.  The  perfonn  of  their  verbs  are  formed  in  the 
fame  manner.  In  this  v/ay,  in  our  opinion,  the  v.iria- 
tions  of  the  firll  and  fecond  dcclenfions  were  produ- 
ced. 

After  that  a  confiderable  mimher  of  their  nouns 
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In  Hebrew  we  find  an  arrange-     were  gainers  by  this  new  procefs,  we  will  not  pretend     Greek 

We   arc,   however,  in-dined  '^^■■gu^ge. 


In  this 
node  of 
flexion  the 
Greeks  co- 
jilcd  from 
the  Orien- 
tal*. 
■-9 


«r ^i"*!!?"  1  were  arranged  under  thefe  two  clalFis,  there  remained 
oj  the  ihinl         ,       n    •    .  •■  1  I  1  •  I  11 

«iec'e  Cor,  an  nlmoll   mnnite   number  ot  others  which  could  not 

an.;  of  its    conveniently  be  brought  into  thcfe  arrangements  ;  bc- 

•s^cj.  caufe  t'aeir  terminations  did  not  nadilv  loalefce  with 

theartides  nbove  mtntionei'..  Thefe,  like  nouns  of  the 

neuter  tjender,  were  in  a  rtmnnct  fccUicled  from  the  fo- 

ciefy  o'  the  two  other  ol.fliticatioiis.   It  is  probable  th.t 

thtfe  for  n  lontr  time  continued  indeclira'  le.     At  hit, 

l.owever,  an  effort  w.i8  made  to  reduce  them  into  a 

clafs  33  w?ll  as  the  others.      All  thife  excluded  nouns 

originally  ttrminated  with  f,  which  af  pears  from  their 

genitives  as   they  Hand  at  prefent.      By  obfervin^  this 


po.ltively  to  determine. 

to  ima^rine   that   they  lod  as  much   in  pcrfpicuity  as 

they  gained  1  ;y  variety.  ^ 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Greekb  have  no  o-cek  ab- 
abLitive  ;  to  this  opinion,  however,  we  cannot  aflTcnt.  l»"ve. 
It  is  true,  that  the  dative,  and  wh  it  we  would  call  the 
ablative,  are  always  the  f  ime  :  yet  we  think  there 
is  no  more  reafon  tn  believe  that  the  latter  is  wanting 
ill  Greek,  than  tliat  the  a' dative  plural  is  wantluij  in 
Latin,  hecaufe  in  that  language  both  thefe  cafes  are 
always  alike. 

In  the  eiftern  languages  there  arc  only  two  gf-n- 
ders,  analogous  to  the  ellabli(hed  order  of  nature, 
where  ail  aninids  are  either  male  or  ferr.ale.  But  as 
the  people  of  the  Eall  are,  to  this  day,  llrongly  ad- 
dicted to  pfrfonification,  they  ranjed  all  oSjeCts  of 
which  they  had  occalion  to  fpcak,  whcthir  animate 
or  inanimate,  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  claflo. 
Hence  arofe  what  i^  now  called  the  mnjcul'me  ^nA  femi- 
nine genders.  The  oricutsls  knew  nuthing  of  ;i  neuter 
gender,  beraufe,  in  'eed,  all  objects  were  comprehend- 


cafe,   we  are   rea 'ily  condiiftec'  to  the  termination  of     ed  under  the  foregoing  clslTes.  The  Phoenician  feminine 


the  prifline  vocal  le.  The  genitive  always  ends  in 
which  ending  is  formed  by  inferting  "  letween  the  ra- 
dical word  rnd  c.  By  throwing  out  o  we  have  the  an- 
cient nominative  :  ThuP,  t.tix,,  genitive  Tirav-f ;  t.iking 
out  0  we  have  Tiravc,  the  original  inflexible  teimina- 
tion.  Anru,  genitive  .^"To;(;  throw  out  ■>  and  you  have 
A»Tof.  na\xa,-^  genitive  naxxaJof  ;  take  away  o  and 
there  remains  ^ukkuS;-  Opvit,  genitive  Ofin^f.^  by  throw- 
ing out  '  we  have  OfiSc-  AvaJ,  genitive  Aukto,-,  A>a«Tf. 
KpaT«>-,  genitive   KpoiTi^f,  Kpam?;   originally  Kfanc,  be- 


was  formed  from  the  mafculine,  by  adding  hn^  ah.  In 
this  the  Greeks  in  many  cafes  imitated  thim.  The  j^j 
Greeks  and  Latins  left  a  v:!(t  number  of  fiihllantivef,  Genders, 
like  a  kind  of  outcafta,  without  reducing  them  to  any 
gender  ;  this  procefs  gave  rife  to  the  neuter  gender, 
which  imports,  that  fuch  fubftantives  were  of  nc/'/i^r 
gender.  This  has  the  appearance  of  a  defect,  or  ra- 
ther a  blemifh,  in  both.  Sometimes,  too,  they  make 
words  neuter,  which,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
grammar,  OH(^ht  to  be  either  mafculine  or   feminine. 


caufe  originally  >  had  the  found  of  <•,  as  was  obfcrved  And  again,  they  lange  words  under  the  mafculine  or 
above.  M'n,  genitive  J^iiAir:,-,  mimt>-.  EiJot,  genitive  feminine,  whicli  by  the  fame  rule  ought  t<)  have  been 
KiJtJt,  Eific,  the  old  noun.  In  fhort,  the  genitive  is  al-  neuter.  In  fliort,  the  doArine  of  generical  diftribution 
ways  formed  by  inferting  o  immediately  beioie  «,  which  fetras  to  have  been  very  little  regarded  by  the  fa- 
il alwavs  the  leimination  of  the  nominative;  and  by  bricators  of  hoth  tongues.  The  beauty  which  arifcs 
this  rule  we  cffily   difcovtr  the   noun  fuch  as  It  was  from  variety  fecms  to  iiave  been  their  only  object. 


in  its  original  form. 

The  dative  of  this  dcrlentiort  was  clofcd  with 
'  afcriptum  ;  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fecond,  namely, 
'  J'ubfcriptum.  The  ac.  iilntive  commonly  terminates 
with  "  ;  but  w:;s  oilcinally  ended  with  '.  The  Ro- 
mans 'mitited  the  /Lolian  dialeft,  and  they  com- 
monly ended  it  with  em  or  im.  The  Greeks,  per- 
haps, in  this  imitated  their  progenitors,  for  a  was 
thcit    favourite   vowel.     The    nominative   plural   end- 


'4» 


The  ufe  of  the  article  in  the  Gieck  lan^juage  is.  Farther  oh. 
we  think,  rather  indeterminate  ;  it  is  often  prefixed  to'^^*'"'""'* 
propel  names,  where  there  is  no  need  of  demonftra- "•"."' 
tion  nor  generiral  diltinclion.  On  the  contrary,  It  is 
otten  oniitied  in  cafes  where  both  ti.e  one  and  the 
other .feem  to  require  its  afTiflance.  In  fhort,  in  fome 
cafes  it  feems  to  be  a  mere  expletive.  Though  both 
Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr  Harris  have  tieaced  of  this 
part  of  fpcech,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  af- 


ed   in    'f.   which    nearly   refembles    the   Englifh  plu-     certalned  its  proper   ufe.     (See  Orig.  and  Progr.  of  ■ 


ral,  and  was  poffibly  borrowed  from  the  Thiaciaiis. 
The  genitive  i:'ural  in  all  the  declenfions  ends  in  -•; 
the  dative  ends  in  «',  the  "•  being  inferted  to  dlllin- 
guidi  it  from  the  dative  finpular.  When  a  ftrong  confo- 
•lant,  which  would  not  ealily  coalefcc  with  ;,  comes  im- 


I.anguage,  vol.  ii.  p.  53.  Hermes,  page  214.  et  feq).- 
We  know  not  any  objedtion  to  the  early  ufe  of  ar- 
ticles among  the  Greeks  fo  plaufi'jle  as  the  total  ne- 
gleft  of  them  among  the  Romans.  But  it  ou^jht  to 
be  confidered,  that  alter  the  flexions  were  introduced, 


\ 


mediately  before  it,  that  confonant  Is  thrown  out  to     the  ufe  of  the  erllcle  wao  in  a  great  meafure   neglctl- 


avoid  a  harfli  or  difficult  found.  The  fnm  then  is  ; 
the  cafes  af  nouns  of  the  firlt  and  fecond  declenfions 
confilt  of  the  radical  word  with  fragments  of  the  ar- 
ticles annexed,  and  thefe  were  the  tirft  claffificatlons 
of  nouns.     The   other   nouns  were  left  out  for  fome 


ed.  Accordingly,  Lord  Monboddo  obferves  that 
it  is  very  fcldom  ufed  33  fuch  by  Homer,  hut  com- 
monly in  plai:e  of  the  relitlvi;  pronoun,  ''f,  »,  -J. — 
'I'hus  it  would  appear,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Ro- 
man language  was  reduced  to  the   Grecian   ftandard. 


time,  and  might   be   denominated  neuters  ;  at  length     the  article  was   not  commonly  ufed  by  the  Greeks  ; 


they  too  were  cl'.fiified,  and  their  variations  formed 
as  above.  In  this  procefs  the  Greeks  deviated  from 
the  oriental  plan  ;  for  thefe  people  always  declined 
tlieir  nouns  by  particles  prefixed.  Whether  the  Greeks 


and  of  courfe  the  Latins  never  employed  it.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  pronoun  who,  in  the  north- 
ern languagei,  is  the  fame  with  the  Greek  °,  and  the 
Hebrew  hua.     This  among  the  northern  people  is  al. 

ways 


i 
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^^  //  f  ■  y/^- 


C  ^: 


ODEM.  (g)E  J^ITOJSr.  Jlffi^iKINE  S^LEK.  TO.  TFIOpIO.  HO 
ESTIA^.EpI.TO.TEITO.E:\:TEL  HODOI.  TEI^^pUI.Ei^^TOl 
HEEODO.  ^/IPOI.  OAffiLOIO^^  TOLKI.A  ESA.VTI.1MRT\  S 
^A\M01^.  ETVHODLi.lCil.HOI.KIO.TES.DELMETFOS 
R^IKOEES.  A^A®EJiy.K^®OAIO?V^.  (SEO^A  KM. 

oJ/fftm//'/  Cd.  /////n//'r/^' 

(  r-nU'/.t 

31  ^    T   ^   -3     3-   ^    ^.     ^     ^     ^  t^    ^    ^    31    31.- 

<■/  ,/  /         <i  rr  ef        f'r  <■('  r/i  ill  /ii  /rii  (ir         ci  a  tin  iin      ii//.<  r,(/i 

(Of>/i /ur/ra      V  f>/ri'A) 


/,/       /■/,-       ////      y///    II  iriii/i    r/ii      i-/i/ni      //i      _ //"i      ri//<i       f<i  /Ji'i  '/■'  "''"  '"'         '''        f'^''  ■^ 

,/.///■      ///•     ////    /i./i,i       A      M^     ///<^-      t/>       ni        /r  ri'^       .,ii       'iha       tz/i        Aiftrt     .r    /nt/ii  n-/^/fi 
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Or«clt  way«  a  relstive,  wliicli  affords  a  prefumption  that  the 
Language  Greeks  originally  ufed  the  article  in  the  fame  manner 
'  as  we  do  at  prefcnt.  The  (at^  is,  that  the  articles  ha- 
ving once  got  into  voj;ue,  were  often  pofitivcly  ufed 
as  mere  expletives  to  fill  np  a  gap  ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  han  i,  whtn  there  wris  no  occafion  for  pointing 
out  an  objeft,  it  being  fully  determined  by  the  tenor 
of  the  difcourfe,  it  was  often  omitted. 

In  forming  arijcAives,  they  followed  the  fame  plan 
that  they  had  done  with  fubllantives  Their  great 
ellort  was  to  make  their  adjedtives  agree  with  their 
fubftantives  in  gender,  number,  and  cafe.  This  ar- 
rangement improved  tlie  harmony  of  fpeech  ;  and  no- 
thing' could  be  more  natural  than  to  m  ike  the  word 
cxprcfTing  the  quality  correfpond  with  the  fubjeft  to 
which  it  belontjed. 

As  adjectives  denote  qualities,  and  thus  are  fufcep- 
tible  of  degrees,  nature  taught  them  to  invent  marks 
for,exprcfling  the  difference  of  thefe  degrees.  The 
qualities  may  exceed  or  fall  below  each  other  hy  al- 
moll  numberlefs  proportions  ;  it  was,  however,  found 
convenient  to  reflridl  thefe  increafes  and  decreiifes  to 
two  denominations.  The  pofitive  is,  propeily  fpeak- 
ing,  no  degree  of  comparifon  at  all ;  therefore  wc  need 
only  point  out  the  formation  of  the  comparative  and 
fuperiative. 

The  former  is  generally  thought  to  be  fabricated, 
by  firll  adding  the  Hebrew  word  i.~%  excellent,  to  the 
pofitive,  and  then  affixing  the  Greek  termination  ,f  ; 
and  the  latter,  by  affixing  the  Syiian  word  lath  and 
the  fyllablc  »<,  in  the  fame  manner. 

Every  nation,  even  the  raoft  uncivilized,  have  early 
acquired  the  notion  of  number.  Numerical  characters 
and  names  are  the  fame  in  many  different  languages. 
Thefe  terms  were  difcovered,  and  in  ufe,  long  before 
grammar  came  to  any  perfeftion  ;  and  therefore  re- 
main either  inflexible  or  irregular.  The  tirft  way  of 
computing  among  the  Greeks  was  by  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  ;  fo  that  A  fignified  one  and  ^  twenty- 
four :  in  this  manner  the  rhapfo  lies  of  Homer  are 
numbered  ;  and  fo  are  the  divifionj  of  fome  of  the 
Pfalms,  as  is  generally  known.  But  a  m<ire  artificial 
plan  of  computition  was  obvioufly  ntceffary.  They 
divided  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  into  decades  or  tens, 
from  A  to  1  =  lo.  To  exprcfa  the  numbtr  6,  they  in- 
ferted  C,  hatu  =6  ;  fo  that  by  this  means  the  firfl  de- 
cade amounted  to  lo.  In  the  next  decade  every  letter 
incrcafed  liy  tens,  and  fo  P  denoted  lOO.  In  this  de- 
cade they  infcrte  1  .^  kottoc  =:c)o.  In  the  thud,  every 
letter  rofe  hy  loo  ;  fo  that  h)  "■«»'"  =900.  By  in- 
ferting  thefe  three  Phtenician  charaflcrs  they  made 
their  alphabet  amount  to  900.  To  exprefa  chiliads 
or  thoufandf,  they  began  with  the  leetefi  of  the  al- 
phabet as  before  ;  and  to  make  the  dillinCtlon,  they 
placed  a  dot  under  each  character,  as  the  units,  tens, 
hun.lrcds,  were  diftin^uiihed  by  an  acute  accent  ovtr 
tljem. 

But  in  monumental  infctiptions,  and  in  public  in- 
flruments,  a  larger  and  more  lading  numerical  charac- 
ter \;■a^  fahricutcd.  They  b:'gan  with  1,  and  repe.it- 
ed  that  letter  till  they  arrive!  at  IT  =  5.  This  is  the 
firft  htter  of  =•■»■■  5.  Then  they  j  roceedeil,  by  re- 
peating I  till  they  came  to  10  A,  the  firit  letter  of 
Ji*",  10.  i'hi.n  they  r  peatcd  A  over  and  over,  fo 
that  four  A=+o.     To  exprcfs  jo,  they  ufed  this  me- 
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thod;  they  inclofed  -i  in  the  belly  of  f^  -  55,  |Hi=     Greek 
500  iTl  =  50,000,  &;c.      Often,  however,  X  figni-  J-°"g^^'j 
fic8  1000,  and  then  we  have  i>i  xdum,  jqoo,  Tfif,  xm.s.         * 
3000  ;  and  fo  of  the  red. 

The  word  pronoun  figiiifies  a  word  placed  inftead  of  ProauuDi. 
a  noun  or  name  ;  and  indeed  the  perfonal  [.onouns  ai-e 
really  fuch  :  this  needs  no  expli.ation.  The  pronoun 
of  the  lirlt  perfon  is  one  of  thofe  words  which  have 
continued  invariable  in  all  lan.,-un?es  ;  and  the  other 
perfonals  arc  of  the  fame  cliaracler.  The  relatives, 
poiTefiives,  demonltratives,  and  gentiles,  are  generally 
derived  from  thefi-,  as  may  be  dlfterned  by  a  very  mo- 
derate  adept  in  the  lan,,fuage.  Our  readers  will  there- 
fore, we  hope,  enlily  difpenfe  with  our  dwelling  upoa 
this  part  of  fpeech. 

/Vi.     In  molt  ancient  languages,  verbs,  according  Greek 
to  the  ord>;r  of  nature,  have  only  three  tenfes  or  time",  "'•■'■".  ''o" 
namely,  ihe  pajl,  prefenl,  and  future.     The  interraedi-^''""''' 

ate  tenfes  w^rc  the  invention  of  more  refined  ages. 

The  Greek,  in  the  molt  early  periods,  had  no  other 
tenfes  but  thofe  above  mentioned.  The  manner  of 
forming  thefe  we  (hall  endeavour  to  point  out,  with- 
out touching  upon  the  nature  of  the  rcll,  fince  an  idea 
of  them  may  be  acquired  from  any  common  gram- 
mar. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  the  flexion  of  muns 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  declenfijns  are  formed  by  an- 
nexing fragments  of  the  articles  to  the  radical  words  ; 
and  that  the  variation  of  the  tenfes  were  produced  by 
joining  the  fubit-:ntive.vtrb,  according  to  the  fame  an- 
alogy.  Every  Gicek  verb  was  ori.;inally  an  infltxible 
bihteral,  trihteral,  quadriliteral  or  diflTyllabic  radix. 
The  variations  were  formed  a  long  while  after  in  the 
manner  above  intim?-ted. 

The  Greeks  had  their  fubltantive  or  auxiliary  verb, 
from  the  Phoenician  or  Chaldean  verb  ^'^,fuit.     Thj 
veib,  taking  awiy  the  gentle  afpirate  from  both  be- 
ginning  and   end,  jicl^ually  becom:;s  ...      This  vocable 
the  Greeks  brought  along  with  them  from  the  Ea(t, 
and  manuladured  after  their  own  manner,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  thus : 
Pref. 
Cor.t. 
Fut. 

We  place  '-n  in  the  third  perfon  plural,  beraufe  fjr 
many  centuries  »><.«?  >  fupplied  the  found  of  the  diph- 
thong :,..  By  thefe  vailations  it  will  aupear  that  the 
radical  vcr!)  was  rendered  capable  o(  inflexion.  We 
have  oblerved    th=.t   Greek  verbs  were  a  coliettion   of 

bihteral,   triliteral,  or  quaJrilitcnd,  radical   words 

The  following  may  ferve   for  examples  :  r.,  >.,;.,  Ma., 

TUT    ftiy,   ray,  facT,   Ajt.u,   AitX,   A.lx. 

Thefe  radicals  are  taken  at  random  ;  and  we  believe 
our  Grecian  IhiJtnt,  by  adding  the  tcrmin:itions,  will 
readily  find  them  all  fignllicant  verbs.  W:th  thefe 
radicals,  then,  and  t!ic  fut>llaniive-verb,  we  fuppofe  the 
prefent  and  future  tenfes  wete  lornied. 

But  it  is  now  generally  ;cdmittcd   that  tlic  modem  Orjfiml 
prefent  was  not  the  original  one  of  the  v.:rb.     The  t  ■■''<="' that 
fecond,  or  Attic  future,  appears  pluPnly  to  have  bi-en^^'V't" 
the  iiioft   ancunt   prefent.     When   the  lan~ua:^e  wascomifu!  *" 
improved,  or  ralher  in  the  courfc   of  being  improve.!,  t 
a  new  prefent  was  invented,  derived   indeed  from  the 
former,  but  differing  widely  from  it  in  its  appearance 
and  complexion.  .  Upon  this  occafion,  the  old  prefent 
3  V  2  wM 


iUi    HQ, 

ff,                tiifAfVf    (tTtf    tOTt, 

t,     (;s , 

,  ti,         cvfictVt  OTf.  o\<n. 

rtTuJ,  ffi 

(f  ,  t<T!ty     ITOiHtf,  ^C 

,  turc 
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Formation 
fcf  thi;  mo- 
dem pre- 

Cent, 


T49 
Pirft  futurf , 


was  degraded,  an]  inftead  of  iiitimiting  whit  was  do- 
ing at  prtfcni,  was  mide  to  import  what  was  imme- 
diately to  be  done  bere-fter.  Dy  thi«  means,  vr-f . 
conn  ailed  into  ycf",  /  am  <wrtmg,  came  to  intimate 
J  amjujl  goin^  to  -write.  This  clut^ge  whs  probaMy 
made  for  tht  fake  of  enriching  tlie  lanjjuige,  for  vj- 
yiety,  for  energy.  Thus,  Tui,i<  contrad^-d  '"■'"  be- 
came rvrri.;  Till-,  t.'.tu^  Sic.  According  to  tb.a  tle- 
ory,  we  find,  that  fuch  verhs  as  now  have  no  fecond 
future  letain  their  original  form,  only  the  circumiltx 
has  been  removed  in  or.'.et  to  acrommodjtc:  thcin  to 
the  general  llandard.  Grammarians  have  now  chofen 
the  three  charaitcriftiu  letters  of  adive  verbs  from  the 
prefent,  firll  future,  and  perfett.  The  true  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  original  verb  wa.t  that  of  the  prefent 
fecood  future.  Many  verbs  are  now  dtftitute  ot  thi.t 
tenfe,  becaufe,  iince  cht  invention  of  the  new  prefent, 
thofe  have  fallen  into  difufe. 

Let  us  now  take  the  verb  *'>",  tiico,  in  order  to 
make  a  trial  ;  Rnd  let  us  write  the  radix  and  the 
auxiliary,    lirll  fcparately,  and  then  in  conjunction  : 

Thus, 

Ai>-iv,  xiy-r'<,  »i>-ii,  >i>^-(r«i»,  Mj-f'Ti,  M^—wfi.  Theti 
we  will  iiavc  rontradled  t^'y-;  j-ia"'.  *'>  ^  '.lysO^t,, 
xij-iin,  X, ;.>.?..  Here,  we  believe,  evtry  thing  is  felf- 
evideut. 

Tlie  Englilli  would  run  thu?  :  Saying  /am,  fay- 
ing t/;ou  art,  faying  he  ii,  Sec.  At  tint  the  ra^ix  nnd 
the  auxiliary  wcri:  pronounced  fcpTr.Uel),  as  we  do 
our  helping  verbs  In  Kn  difh,  an.l  would  have  been 
written  in  the  fsme  maimer  had  words  Leen  then  di- 
ft.ingui(h;d  in  writln_'- 

The  prefent  firll  future  occupied  the  fame  place  that 
it  now  does,  and  concuircd  in  its  turn  to  complete 
the  future  in  coTJunilion  with  thv;  radix.  That  the 
fubllantive  vtrb  wa?  inilc6<sd  in  tiie  manner  above  laid 
down,  IS  obvious  from  its  future  middle  «^-"a  ,  and 
fron.  the  future  of  tiie  Latin  verb  /urn,  which  was  of 
old  e/o,  -f.i.  Sec.  VifSa  in  >•-■.  "^'  '"•  f".  often  take  •"' 
in   the    tnit  future.     See  Fail.  Crel.  ap.  Mann.  Vxon. 


1.  67.     Verbs   in   f-'  and   f 


alfume  v  by  analogy,  as 
»iA\B,  xsxj-a,  Eurip.  Haul'.  V.  1057.  «'*=•«'  Ifom.  O.i  x. 
V.  5 II-  '•i>.>.i,  Ti).c-v,  unJi  ii«.»",  //,  X-  V.  707.  »?". 
cfim.Ki.,  Pind.  Nem.  Od.  9.  Buokir.  Z.  »"fw,  nfc-n, 
Tbeoc.  Idyll.' 22.  v  6?.  In  fine,  the  iEolic  dialed  af- 
ter the  liquids  often  inferts  '. 

It  mult  I  e  obfervt^l,  thnt  the  Greek?,  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate the  pronun.  i  .tion,  always  throw  fiUt  the  1  and 
0,  except  in  ver!  s  ending  in  ■"■■,  >".  »^ ;  where  tbey  gene- 
rally c.ian-.jc  tr.em  into  r  and  a.  When  the  lad  letter 
of  the  radix  can  coaltftc  with  „  after  .  is  thrown  out, 
they  transform  it,  fo  as  to  anfwer  thst  purpofe  ;  if 
not,  they  fvmctimes  throw  it  out.  We  ihall  ouce  more 
take  '••y-'  for  an  example  : 

Xiy-.jv,  t.-.y-'ct^i.  x»)--ta-(i,  &C. 

Throwing  ot:t  •.  it  would  (land  f-ty-'",  >^<y-<"":,  &c. 
by  ch^nping  ,  f  into  5  it  becomes  »'5"-  a  e  and  "  can- 
not coilefce  with  ',  therefore  they  throw  them  out : 
thus,  ^-f^,   future  firfl.  "'a;   »aijj,  future  firft   ^rx.cri.  j 

^,t/TO,    AVU0-U,    OCC. 

Thcfe  are  the  peneral  rules  witb  refpeft  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  prefent  and  future  of  active  verl)0  in 
the  tarlieft  flag es  of  the  Greek  language.  The  limits 
Breftjibed  will  not  allow  us  to  putlue   thefe  conjee- 
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tures  ;  but  the  reader  may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  carry      Greek 
them  a  great  way.  I.ji  yua,:e. 

The  ;)rjeterite  tenfe  falls  next  under  conD  irration.       "7 
If  we  may  trull  an-lo.'y,  tliis,  as   well   as   the   other  pra;,triie 
two,  mull  have   owed   it.  conformation   to   the   tadixt-nles. 
of  the  verb,  and  fome  other  word  littci  to  eke  out  its 
terminations.      It   has   been   thoui<ht  by  fome  critics, 
that  this  addition  was  taken    from   the  Hebrew  word 
HT"  ;   and  we  ilitmld  be   ot   the  fame   opinion  did   not 
another  auxiliary   pr  fent    ilfclf  nearer   home,    which 
appe-rs  to  un  much  more  congruous  to  fiich  a  pur-       |,| 
pofe.    Perhaps,  indted,  the  people  from  whom  we  fop- Origin  rf 
pofe  it   borrowed,   derive!  it  from   the  eallern  qunr--'"-' •""'''" 
ters.     We  h.ve  already  oldervcd,  fhu  the  TlVrncians^'y '"** 
Wire  mailers  of  a  great  f  art  of  Greece   in  .t'e  very 
earliell  ages.     At  th:it  time  they   were  a   polite  and 
lei'.rncd  people.     From   them  a  contilerable   part  of 
the  Greek   language  was  derived.     If,  therefore,  wc 
(hould  find  a  word  in  '.heir  lan-,;uage  employed  for  the 
lame  purpofe,  »nd  accommodated  ro  coahfcc  with  the 
radical  veib,  we  Iccl  ouifclvei  very  much  inclined    ta 
prefer  fuch  a  word. 

The  word  Li  pervades  many  different  languaifct  ai 
an  auxiliary  verb.  I'totn  it  we  have  the  Italian  ho, 
the  Spanith  he,  the  French  ai  ;  and  in  one  Ihipe  or 
other  it  appears  in  ill  the  (ii'rman  and  Scandinavian 
dialcdts  It  is  tlie  Gothic  auxiliary  ;  and,  we  believe, 
it  forms  the  tcrminmion  of  the  p.rtedt  aitive  of  the  hid 
conjugation  in  the  L^tin  tongue:  For  there  am  is  the 
radix  of  amo  ;  in  the  pra;terite  rtm-<ji'(,  amavt:  snd  the 
priL'terperfeit  am  hnv  tram,  i.  e.  amaveram,  compounded 
of  am,  hav,  and  erjm,  the  imperfeiit  of  the  indicative  ol 
the  fuKllantive  verb.  This  procefs,  in  the  formation  of 
the  prseterile  of  Latin  verbs,  will  fcarce  be  quelliontd, 
and  forms  certainly  a  prcfumptivt  proof  that  the  Grciks 
purlued  the  fame  Inc.  I'rom  this  verb  is  likcwife 
derived  the  Latin  haieo,  by  changing  -u  into  6,  which 
are  indeed  the  fame  letter.  Our  re,  ders,  after  thin 
detail,  will  not  be  I'jiprifed  if  we  fhould  now  hazard 
a  conjetlure,  auil  declare  it  as  our  opinion,  that  thu 
fame  Gothic  auxiliary  ha  is  aCtiidiy  the  additional 
part  of  the  pra;terite  of  Greek  verbs,  and  that  piic 
upon  whuli  the  conjugation  depends. 

In  forming  this  combination  between  the  radix  and 
the  auxiliary,  the  Greeks  were  4)'  liged  to  fabricate 
leveral  devices.  As  often  a'i  the  fall  letter  of  the  ra- 
dix could  not  unite  with  the  afpirate  in  ha,  they  me- 
tamorphofed  it  into  one  of  the  <louble  letters,  which 
are  capable  of  coalefcing  wiih  it.  In  the  verb  >">-", 
y  was  changed  into  a:  ;  thus,  ">  ha  became  '-<x",  tvttu 
pixterite  ^^^  ha,  was  combined  iuto  ^"t".  In  verba 
which  had  a  radix  that  would  not  admit  this  conjunc- 
tion, they  hardened  the  h  into  «,  as  in  tiu,  prafterite 
T.-na,  Ak3i/-)c».  Many  other  ways  were  contrived  to 
facilitate  this  reunion.  Thefe  are  detailed  iu  every 
Greek  firammar,  and  fo  need  not  be  mentioned.— 
What  has  been  faid  with  refpedl  to  this  configuration, 
we  offer  as  a  pure  conjeilurc,  without  the  moll  remote 
intention  of  obtruding  it  upon  our  readers. 

If  it  is  admitted,  that  the  auxiliary  ha  formed  the 
conjugating  termination  of  the  active  verb  among  the 
Greeks,  it  will  likewife  be  admitted,  th.it  the  radical 
verb  and  the  other  made  originally  two  diftinfl  words: 
that,  according  to  this  fcheme,  tiie  prasterite  would 
I  pro- 
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proceed  thti»,  *-<y  ha,  Md  /  have ;  >■•>•  has,  faid  thou  ftrate  this,  we  (hall  firft  conjugate  the  prertnt  tenfc  of 
haji  i  >^>y  he,  faid  he  hath,  &c.  This  proce'.j  lo  us  the  auxiliary  pifljve  upon  the  principles  above  laid 
appears    latioiiil,   elegant,   and   advantageous.      The     down. 

Prcfent,    E  «i.-,  ,iaxi,  urai,  i^uiix    iir?»,  tnrai.       Such 
was- the    paflive-prertnt   of  the  auxiliary.     We  fhall 
now  take  our  cxamplr  from  the  ver'j  Ti.Tr»  ;  fecond  fu- 
ture rvT-,.,.a,_^,„,.^  [  am,  ■"'^-ucm,j)ruct  thou  art,  ■•x.r. 
'  -'^Jlruch  he  is,  &c.  contrafled  TUTsu^ai,  7uti>,  rvr  im. 
The  conjundion  and  form  ^tion  here  is  obvious.     Per- 
haps,  in   the   feion''.    perfoii,  ^  was  infmed,   which, 
however,  is  thiown  out  in  the  procefs  of  the  perfons. 
'I  he   fuiure   raij.'.le  is  clearly  formej,  by  affix-n?  the 
future  pafi'ive  of  the  verb  •'»,  only  as  ,  was  ictroduccd 
ifFcrinj  ;   but  a  perpetual  repetition  of     into  the  language  for  i  loiijr,  it  was  g;enerallv  (t)  fubfti- 
;oi  !able.     'I'he   Greeks,  by  their  p.rtiti-     tuted  inftead  ot  that  vowel  in  verhscndiuT  in  «»  and  i", 
cial  combination  of  the  radix  with  the  two  auxiliaries,     and  -  for  o  in  verbs  ending  in  •yj;  the  two  vowels  >  and 
avoided  the  ncceffity  of  reptatinjj   their  perfonal  pro-     o  being   originally   lon^  as  well  as   fhort     till  »  was 
nounSjasweanJ  the  other  modern  inhabitants  of  Europe     adopted  to  denote  the  long  found  of  the  former    and 
are  obhged  to  do  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  by  divcrfity-     "  that  of  the  latter.     In  many  verbs,  before  the' con- 
ing  the  terminations   of  their  nouns  and  rerbs,  won-    jundtion   of   the   radix   anl   auxJiaiy     i   was   thrown 
derhilly  improved  the  beauty   an  1  harmony  of  their     out:  thus,  TVT-is-c.uai  became  Tt-j,, .;.«,,  ;i,j„,c.^„a,^  ^i^j^ai, 
langu<ge.      The  arrangement  aliove  infiiled   on   is  fo     &c. 
*ery  different  from  that  of  the  orientals,  and  fo  entire- 
ly Gothic,  that  we  thiiili  there  cm   be  no  doubt  that 
the  Greeks  borrowed   this  m.inoenvre  from  the  Ihra- 
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pluperfect  was  not  then  invente  1,  and  therefore  it  does 
not  come  under  onr  confidcration.  The  other  tenfes 
were  all  deduced  from  thofe  defcribcd  ;  and  in  form- 
ing the Ce  intermediate  di  timflive  tenles,  wc  believe 
that  hoth  critic.  a:id  grammarians,  and  perhaps  pbi- 
lofophcrs  too,  were  employed.      Sec  Gramm.^r. 

The  eailern  n.itions  h  :ve  dlveriified  their  v;;rbs,  by 
afBxing  frsgments  of  the  prrlouil  pronouns  to  the  ra- 
dix, by  whi.h  they  gained  only  the  advantage  of  ex- 
hibiiing  the  genders  of  the  p;rfons  engage'l  in  being 
aiting.  and  fuff 
thefe  wa»  unav 


riitr 

ccc:»c. 


The  ptxterite  was  de  '.u.ed  from  that  of  the  aftive 
by  a  vcy  ilight  variation,  fo  tiift,n;j,  indeed,  that  it 
need   not    I  e   meutioned  ;   oiiiy  we  may  ol  ferve,  that 

cians.     Every  perfon  moderately  acquainted  with  the  the  afpirate  h  is  never  retained   in  this   tenfe     which 

Greek    language  will,   upon   examination,   difcover  a  originally  leems  to  have   hecti   the   only  dilfingnilhinK 

wonderful  coin  idencc  between   the  itructure,  idioms,  character  !y  which  th.it  tenft  of  the  middle-voice  di(- 

and  phraleo'.ogy,  of  the  En/lifh  and  Greek  languages :  fered  Irom  Iht  fame  tenle  of  the  a.iive. 
fo   many    congenial  features   mult  engtn''er  a  Hrong  i'rom  the  Itria  an.^logy  LeikVceii  the  mode  of  form- 

fulpicion   that  there  once   fublilfed  a  pretty  intimate  ing  the  three  primary  tonfes  of  the   aftive  and  middle 

relition  betwem  them.  voice,   we  are  led   to   lufpect   that    « Lat   is   now  the 

h\  the  preceding  de  'uiilion,  we  find  ourfelves  oHi-  midcile  was  originally  the  palfive  voice, 
ged  on  e  more  to  differ  from  the  very  learned  author  The  immediate  lo.mution  of  the  former  by  an- 
oi  ihe  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Ltinguj^e.  As  we  took  ntxmg  the  paiiive  auxiliary,  is  obvious.  The  middle 
the  liberty  to  queHion  his  originality  of  the  Greek  voice  Itill  partakes  of  the  p.-flive  fi.Tnitication  fincc 
language,  and  at  the  fame  time  prefumed  to  attack,  it  has  fomeiitnes  j.  paJTive,  thou'h  more  irequtntiy  an 
the  goodly  llrufture  ruled  by  philofophcvs,  critics,  aclive  There  .ire  levcral  parts  ..f  the  prelent  paflive 
and  j^rammari  ns  ;  fo  we  now  totally  differ  from  that  qu  le  analogous  to  the  fame  tenfes  in  tne  middk-  •  and 
Ve-.rned  writer  as  to  his  theory  ol  the  creation  of  lallly,  it  is  the  common  progiefs,  in  the  courfe  of 
\er'.  8  out  ot  the  mhabile  matter  of  »->.  'i>,  &c.  This  improvement,  to  proceed  llep  by  Itep,  and  by  appro- 
whole  fabric,  in  our  opinion,  leans  on  a  feeble  foun-  ximation.  What  is  moll  finiple  auvl  eafy  is  the  tirll 
Nation.  otiject,   then  fjcceeds  whdi  is  only  a  little  more  diffi- 

1  he  apparatus  of  intermediate  tenfes,  of  augments,  cult,  and  loon  till  we  arrive  at  the  lail  Hai'e    whco 

deiiv.tion  ot  tdile.s,  with  their  formation,  jjarticiples,  human  inijciiu  ty  can   go    no  farther.      Now     it  wiH 

and  i.iiomaiical   conttrudtions,   and  other  elfentials  or  rcidily   be  admitted,  that  the  pjfiive  voice   is  much 

ap;  en.;a.!-eBj  we  omit,  as  not  coming  within  the  verge  more  embarraUcd  and  intricate  in  its  texture  than  the 

of  the  difquifition.  middle;   and,   therefore,   the  former  Ihould  have  been 

The   derivation   am!   formation   of  the  middle  and  pollerior  in  point  of  ti.mc  to  the  latter. 
palTive  voices,  would  certainly  afford  matter  of  curious  We  are    well  aware,   th,it  the  very  learned  Kufter 

tionofclie   Ipe^ulation  ;   but    the   labour  necelfary  to  invelligate  and  molt  other  moderns,  deeply  lltilltd  in  the  origin 

^'^''''        this  connection  would  greatly  overbaLnce  the  benebt  progrcfs.,  and  Itructure,  ol  the  Greek  language,  hare 

expected.  thought  othcrwife.     The  general  opinion   has   been, 

Hovvevcr,  to  complete  our  phn,  we  fliall  fubjoin  a  that  the    Greek    middle    voice   anlwcred  exaftly   to 

few   (triaures   with  rtfpe't   to  the   formation  ot  the  the   Hebrew   conjugation  hilhptuha/,  and  in   its  prif. 

ni:tldle-voice,  which  wns;  in  our  opinion,  immediately  tine  iignification  imported  a  reciprocality,   or  when 

formed  from  the  active.  the  ot^enl  alls   upon   itji:tf.      For  our  part,  we  only  in- 

Wc  have  feen  already,   that  the  adtive  voice  in  its  tended  a  few  hints  upon  the  fubject,  which  our  leartv- 

original    Itate   was  formed   by  annexing  fragments  of  ed   readers  may  purfue,  approve,  or  rcjeft,   at  plea- 

the  111  Itantive  or  auxiliaiy  verb   to  the   radix.     The  fure. 

fame  economy  was  obferved  in  fabricating  the  flexible         If  we  might  pretend   to  iovelligate  the  formaticn 

parts  of  tlie  verb   of  the  midtllc  voice.     To  demon-  of  the  pafTivc  voice,  we  Ihoidd  imagine   that  the  mo- 
dern 
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(t)  We  fay  generally,  becaufe  in  verbs  ending  in  i^i  the  '  i8  fometimes  reiained,  a«  hm*,  nxiri.,  aj^(j-<ra. 
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Greek     dern  prefent  was  formed  from  the  ancient  one,  by  In- 
Langua^e.  fating  fucli  letters  as  were  foiiiiJ  neccfl'ary  fur   beau- 

' " ty,  variety,  energy,   &c.  ;    the  firll  futrric   from  the 

Andof.hefeconl  luiure  mrddle  of  the  verb  T..ru,  once  f- 
paOive.  This  futriio  is  i""'.""' ;  ami, joined  to  the  rauix,  always 
occupies  that  place,  r,-W'/<«.,  r.x.s.^o^a.,  fx<^,.r..:-.., 
Tof;,r,;u».,  and  fo  of  the  reft  :  whether  .^■'•.  "".  '»', 
which  occur  fo  frequently  as  the  termiBatlons  of  the 
middle  and  pafTive  voices,  are  fragments  of  fome  oIj- 
foL-te  verb,  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 

From  verbs  in  «u,  i-. 'j.  "».  are  lornieJ  vcr's  in  fi 
which  in  the  prcfcnt,  imperfeft,  and  fecond  aoriil,  as 
it  h  called,  only  have  a  .Wflcreut  form,  by  allum.iig  "• 
with  a  long  vowel  preceding  it,  in  the  preient  active  ; 
which  vowel  is  prcierved  in  each  perfon  lingular.  1  his 
coUedion  of  irregular  verbs  Icems  to  be  Iwiiried  from 
the  verb  <'"'.  which  in  fome  Clalcds  might  be  "m>.  In- 
deed  the  imperfcdt  "•  -<>  '<  feems  to  imply  as  much:  in 
this,  however,  we  dare  not  be  pofitive. 

In  the  whole  of  this  analylis  of  the  formation  of 
yerlis,  wc  have  laid  down  what  to  us  appears  molt 
plaufitle.  That  metaphylical  critics  may  difcover  in- 
accuracies in  the  preceding  detail  wie  mske  no  douM  ; 
but  our  candid  readers  will  dou.ulefs  refleft,  that  no 
language  was  ever  fabricated  by  philofophers,  and  that 
the  elements  of  language  were  hammered  out  by  pea- 
fants,  perhaps  by  favages.  Critic*  hive  created  a  philo- 
fopby  of  language  wc  admit,  and  have  a  thoufand  times 
difcovcred  wonder'ul  acutenefs  and  ingenuity  in  the  me- 
•hanifm  of  words  and  fcntenct?,  where  the  original  o- 
nomathets  never  apprehended  any,  and  which  pofTibly 
never  exifted  but  in  their  own  heaed  imagination.  If 
our  more  enlightened  rea.'.eis  fiiould  find  any  thing  m 
the  preceding  detail  worthy  their  attention,  fo  much 
the  better;  if  the  contrary  fliould  happen,  we  prelumc 
they  will  take  u;.  with  the  hackneyed  fyltem.  We 
have  all  along  negleded  ihe  dual  number,  becaufe  it 
regularlv  follows  the  type  of  the  other  numbers. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  bet'ore  we  drop  this  iuhjeft  we 
mull  take  the  liberty  to  fubjoin  an  obfervation  or  two 
with  refpeft  to  the  confequences  of  the  practice  ot 
new  modelling  the  prefent,  and  of  courfe  the  imperfect, 
tenfes  ofvcrls.  ift.  Alter  thib  anangement  they  com- 
monly retained  all  the  other  tenfes  exaeliy  as  they  had 
flood  conneded  w:th  the  primitive  verb:  this  needs  no 
example.  2d,  They  often  collected  the  tenfes  of  verbs, 
whofe  prefent  and  imperfeft  were  now  obfolete,  in  or- 
der to  fupply  this  defeft.  Thus  we  have  f;--u.T^. 
„.>.«.  ».-a;='.  ii.  They  often  formed  prefent  and  im- 
perfect  tenfes  w'ithout  any  other  tenfes  annexed  :  The 
potts  in  particular  feem  to  liave  fa'jticated  thefe  two 
ter.fes  at  pleafure. 

If  this  procedure  was  convenient  for  the  poets,  it 
was  certainly  moft  incommodious  with  refpedt  to  the 
■  vulgar,  as  well  i.s  to  foreigners  w!io  had  an  iiielination 
to  learn  the  language.  The  vulgar,  fome  ares  after 
Homer  and  ITtrio.:,  muft  have  found  it  as  circuit  lo 
underftand  tlieir  poems  as  our  people  do  to  compre- 
hend thofe  of  Chaucer  ;nd  Speufer.  By  this  difpofi- 
tion,  too.  the  ctymolo;y  of  verSs  was  almoll  entirely 
confounded.     The  prefent  fecond  future  being,  as  has 
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been  o^^ferved,  the  ancient  prefent,  the  attention  of  the  Urcck 
curii'Uiitymol.igilt  wasnaturallydiverted  to  the  modern  '^■•"'g"*ge> 
preient,  where  it  was  utterly  impolFilde  to  difcover  the  • 
r.idical  word.  A  few  examples  wll  elucidate  this  point : 
ri  •^.tojlretih,  to  extent,  old  prcfcnt  i3>-';  'j'  is  the  ra- 
dix, whiih  it  once  nppears  to  be  a  Perfian  word  ligni- 
fying  (t  large  trail  of  country.  Hence  Alaurilama  "  the 
Ian  1  of  c:.e  Maur,"  Aquitania,  Bretania  ;  and  with  s 
prriixed  Hindo-ltan,  Chufi-llan,  Turque-llan.  The 
oblelete  verb  e)ii,  whence  'J"-'"«',  is  evidently  derived 
from  op,  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  moon  :  ;<«'»•■.  fecond 
future  •«'i'.  tojhotu,  from  the  Egyptian  wotA  phan  or 
pan,  a  name  of  the  fun  :  Tjrrt.-,  future  fecond  ^'"^\  '■"■ 
isobvioufl)  t!ie  offpnng  of  Bn  ihi^h,  "  a  drum  or  tim- 
brel," Iroin  beating  or  itrikin);,  Sec.  In  fuch  ctymo- 
log  cal  refearches,  the  lludent  rau  i  be  careful  to  turn 
the  Ionic  r  into  the  Doric  «  ;  becaufe  the  Dore»  v/ere 
latell  trom  the  coail  of  Palcf^ine,  and  confequently  re- 
tained the  largell  Ihare  of  the  Phoenician  diaieft:  thus 
r„i,j,  lo  rejoce,  turning  »  into  »  becomes  .'«'-••  Thi» 
word,  throwing  away  the  termination,  htcomes  gnih, 
pla  nly  fignifying  a  wine prejs {v).  It  is  likewife  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  i'Eolians  otten  change  x  into  u,  as 
<r''/'4  inltead  of  <:^  i,  occ 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  arrange- 
ment and  peculiar  conftruftions  of  the  Greek  Ian  ;uage. 
There   u,   however,   one,   which  we  cannot  well  pi'fs 

over  in  filence.     As  that  tongue  is  deftitute  of  thofe  „     ?  •_ 
1-1      1      T  ,1  I  <•       1        L     '-'rcelt  in- 

words  which  the  L,atin8   call  gerunr/s,   to  liipply  thi8(inj,ives 

defeft  they  employ  the  infinitive  with  the  article  pre-ufe.las 

fixed  ;  thus,  ii'f  ro  u.cct  oiv-vi  fi*.b>-j  in  order  to  their  /■n'njnoun*. 

friends ;  ""  tJ  UisBxi  ajjoti;  Bai7ixia,  from  their  having 

ele3cd  a    king;    Ex  ri    aw   ^l^yut  aurwf  <XT»f   JTOMof,  from 

their  flying  tut  of  the  city .  In  thefe  phrafes  the  infini- 
tive is  faid  to  alTume  the  nr.tureof  a  fubftantive  noun  ; 
agreeing  with  the  article  before  it,  exactly  as  if  it  were 
a  noun  of  the  neuter  gender.  Idioms  of  this  kind  oc- 
cur in  our  own  tongue  ;  only  with  us  the  verb,  in- 
ftead  of  being  exprefied  in  the  infinitive,  is  turned  in- 
to the  participle.  According  to  this  arrangement, 
the  firft  of  the  preceding  phrafes,  which,  according  to 
the  Greek,  would  (land  toward  to  be  friends,  in  Englifti 
is,  in  order  to  their  being  friends.  This  anomaly,  then, 
if  indeed  it  be  fuch,  is  of  no  manner  of  conftqucnce. 
The  Freoch,  if  we  arc  not  miftaken,  would  e'xprefa  it 
in  the  very  fume  manner  with  the  Creek,  that  h,  pour 
etre  amis. 

From  treating  of  verbs,  we  fliould  naturally  proceed 
to  the  confideration  of  adverbs,  which  are  fo  denomi- 
nated, becaufe  they  are  generally  the  concomitants  of 
verbs.  Every  thin.;  rel.itin.j  to  that  pait  of  fpeech, 
in  the  Greek  ton-jue,  may  be  Icen  in  the  Port  Royal 
or  any  other  Greek  grammnr.  Infteid  therefore  of 
dwelling  u;;on  this  beaten  topic,  we  Ihall  hazard  a  con- 
icAure  upon  a  point  to  which  the  critics  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  not  hitherto  adverted. 

'I'he    moft    elegant    and    moft    admired   writers    of^.^^j^  p^^. 
Greece,  and  cfpecidly  Homer,  and  alter  him  Hefiod.flcip!!  ••£ 
abound  with  f.nall  particles,  wliich  appear  to  us  pure 
expletives,  created  as  it  were  to  promote  harmony,  or 
fill  up  a  blank  without   fenfe  or  fi^jnification.     How 

thofe 


cx,raClion. 


(u)  Hence  It  came  to  figiiify  rejoicing,  from'the  mirth  and  rcveby  attending  the  tre  i  Jing  of  the  vine-pref». 
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Greek  thofe  expletive  particles  Oiould  abound  in  that  lan- 
I.ant;iiage,  guage  Ijtyoiid  any  other,  we  think,  is  a  matter  not 
'  eafy  to  atcount  for.  It  has  hcen  faid  by  the  Zoili, 
that  if  you  txtrnifl  thefe  noneiuitiea  from  the  pocn-s 
<)t  that  bard,  qulfohis  meruit  did  poeta.,  a  magnum  mane, 
a  mighty  blank  would  be  left  behind.  We  would 
willingly  do  jutlice  to  that  pi^rmy  rate  of  words,  and 
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1  e  enumerated  here.     Moft  of  thefe  might  be  eafily     Gteck 

fhown   to   1  e    particles,    or  fragments  deduced  from  '-^"g "g"; 
oriental  or  Gothic  words.     The  ufc  of  thefe  words  is         * 
to  conncft  together  terms  in  difcoiirfe,  and  to  (how 
tlie  relation  between  them.     In  languages  where,   as 
in   Englilh,  all  thefe  relations  are  exprefled  without 
any  change  on  the  termination  of  the  nouns  to  which 


at  the  fame  time  vindicate  the  prince  of  poets  from  t'ley  are  prefixed,  the  procefs  is  natural  and  eafy.  The 
that  prouniUtfs  imputation.  Platrt  likewife,  the  prince  whole  is  performed  by  juxtapofition.  But  in  the 
of  philofophers,  ha-  been  often  accufed  of  too  frc-  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  tliis  efFe<ft  is  produced, 
quenlly  employing  t!-^cfc  fuptrfluous  auxiliaries.  jarlly  by   prefixing   prepoiitions  and   partly   vsrying 

Thole  panicles  were  no  doubt  imported  from  the  the  terminations  of  nouns.  Had  the  Greeks  been 
eaft.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  any  de-  able  to  intimate  all  thofe  relations  by  vaiyinir  the  ter- 
fcription  of  men,  however  enthufialHcally  fond  they  minations,  or  had  they  multiplied  their  pieouiitions  to 
niiyht  be  ot  harmonious  numbrrs,  nould  fit  down  on  fuch  a  nimiber  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  exprefa 
purpofe  to  fabricate  that  race  of  monofyllableii  purely  thefe  relations  without  the  cafual  variations,  as  the  ' 
to  eke  BUt  their  verfes;  mere  founds  without  fignifican-     northern  lanpuafjes  have   done;  in  either  cafe   their 

language  would  have  been  lefs  embarrafCng  than  it  is 
in  its  preftnt  Hate.  According  to  the  prefcnt  arrange- 
rocnt  both  prepofilions  and  the  cafuat  variations  are 
ufe.l  promiicuoufly  to  anfwcr  that  purpoic;  a  method 
which  appears  to  us  rot  altOT;ethcr  uniform.  Though 
this  plan  might  occalioH  little  embarrafTmrnt  to  na- 
tives, it  muft,  in  our  opinion,  hsve  proved  fomcwhat 
perplexing  to  foreigners.  The  difficulty  would  be,  ai 
to  the  latter,  when  to  adopt  the  one  and  when  the 
other  expedient. 

Another  incoiivenienry  arlfes  from  the  exceevlin.^ 
fm?ll  number  of  prcpofitinns  in  thit  language,  which 
bear  too  fnall  a  proportion  to  the  great  variety  of  re- 
Intions  which  they  are  appropriaieJ  to  intimate.  This 
deficiency  obliged  them  often  to  employ  the  f2me 
prepofiticn  to  denote  different  relations :  For  inllmce, 
E-"  intimates,  ift,  upon;  as  i^i  m  xii»,  upon  the  jlone  ; 
and  then  it  takes  the  ecnitive.  zd,  It  denotes  near 
upon;  as'''"  f  ^''r-',  and  then  it  governs  the  dative. 
3d,  The  fame  prepofition  (i  in.  fteh  ino'inn  tr wards ;  as 
Ki.tri.  i't<  Tn,  y,ii,^  he  fell  upon  the  Jiurie.  In  thefe  in- 
flances  the  fame  prepofition  intimates  three  different 
relations  ;  and,  which  is  (fill  more  embarrafTing,  each 
of  thefe  requireti  a  d:ffercnt  cafe.  The  dilTiculty  in  this 
inlknce  \*  lo  confideraSlc.  that  even  the  molt  accurate 
of  the  Greek  writers  thtmfelves  often  either  forget  nr 
negleA  the  true  application.  Mir.y  examples  of  this 
m:,'ht  lie  adduced,  did  the  limits  airi..»n<d  us  admit 
fuch  iilultrations.  Evciy  nian  who  has  carefully  per- 
ufcd  the  Grecian  authors  will  rea  !ily  funiilh  hinifcif 
with  exam'des. 


cy.  In  the  firlf  place,  it  may  be  obfervcd,  that  there 
is  a  very  drift  conneiition  among  the  particles  of  all 
cognate  languages.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  not 
underllanding  the  nature,  relations,  fignltication,  and 
original  import  ot  thofe  feemingly  unimportant  terms, 
has  occtlioned  not  only  gre.it  uncertainty,  but  num- 
berlefs  errors  in  tranflatin;'  the  ancirnt  langua.;es  into 
the  modern.  The  Gieckjanguagc  in  particular  lofts 
a  conlidcrable  part  of  its  beauty,  elegance,  variety,  ?nd 
energy,  when  thefe  adverbial  particles  with  which  it  is 
replete  are  not  thoroughly  comprehended.  An  exaft 
tranflation  of  thefe  fmall  words,  in  appearance  infi^- 
nihcant,  would  throw  new  light  not  only  on  Homer 
and  Heliod,  hut  even  upon  poeis  of  a  much  pollerior 
date.  Particles,  which  are  generally  treated  as  mere 
expktivcs,  would  o!ien  be  found  cntrgeti-ally  fignlfi- 
cant.  It  is,  however,  altogether  impofii'de  to  fucceed 
in  this  attempt  wiLhout  a  competent  (l<ill  in  the  He- 
brew, Chaldaic,  Arabiaii,  Perlian,  and  old  Gothic  lan- 
guages. We  Ihall  here  take  the  liberty  to  mention  a 
lew  of  thefe  particles  which  are  moll  familiar,  one  or 
other  of  which  occur  in  almod  every  line  of  Homer, 
and  which  we  believe  are  either  not  underltood  or  mif- 
un.ierftood.  Sutli  are  ^"-^  J",  h-'^  hvtoi,  ,</.av,  yi,  ipi,  xix,  pa, 
>•«,.  ia  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Chaldaic  particle  ''«, 
the  parent  of  the  Englifli  the.  It  liki  wife  fi^jnifies  ty 
turns,  in  your  turn  :  -"  is  the  famt-  word  in  the  Ionic 
dialcft,;  ^"  is  a  particle  of  the  Hebrew  afHrmative  I^n 
amsn,Jiiies,  veritai.  I^'^v,  a  kind  of  oath  by  the  moon 
called  niana,  almofl  over  all  the  eaft  ;  hence  Dor.  ^""«J 
yi,  an  oath  by  >■",  th^t  isi,  the  earth  ;  «p«,  another  oath 
by  the  fame  element,  probably  from  the  oriental  word 
ol  the  fame  import  j  ,'•■«  ia  u  fragment  of  ".'  mention- 
ed before  ;  >■",  of  y<^  the  earth,  snd  O'  nr  ii>,  an  E- 
gypiian  name  of  the  fun  ;  fi>-  as,  a  particle  which 
pervades  all  the  dialeiRs  of  the  Gothic  language.  In 
this  manner  we  believe  all  thefe  fmall  words  that  occur 
fo  frequently  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  which  have 
hitherto  licen  held  inexplicable,  may  fe  eafiiy  render- 
ed in  fij;nificant  terms:  .ind  were  this  done,  we  beli;ve 
they  would  add  both  beauty  and  energy  to  the  rlaufes 
in  which  they  ftand.  lint  this  dilculliou  mull  be  left 
to  more  accompli Ihed  adepts. 

We  fhall  not  explain  the  nature  of  prepofitions,  be- 
caufe  we  are  convinced  thac  few  people  will  take  the 
trouble  to  perule  this  difquifition  who  are  nr>t  already 
acquainted  with  their  import  in  Lnguagc.  The  Greek 
prtpofitious  Bre  cightjten  in  number,  whicb  need  not 
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Again,  fome  prepofition.i,  which  indicate  different  Ifegularly 
i-ehtions,  are  prefixed  to  the   fame  cafe.     Thus,  K-^'i^'lj 
fignifies  y"/ am  ;  as,   t«  ^'"i  f^iX'.'"",  from   Jupiter  lue 
bepii ;   «'■  •A'x  "'■'^,  from  my  life,  or  my  cour/i  of  life ; 
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f-',  lefore  the  donrt  ;  ^f  ""'f  •>-«''.'"»»,  tjn  en- 
comium before  the  victory  ;  '^'.i  ayniun  aTraiititui  ««««,  /g 
render  evil  for  good :  .or  r  1.,  agninjl  you.  In  thefe  ex- 
amples, an  !  indeed  ev;  ry  where,  thofe  prepoiitions 
intimate  difTcrcnt  relations,  and  yet  arc  prefixed  to  the 
f«nie  cafes.  Sometimes  the  fame  prepolltion  feems  to 
alfumc  two  oppofite  fignifiraf ions :  this  appeirs  from 
the  prepolltion  «'ri  juft  mentioned,  which  intimntcii 
both  for,  injlend  of,  and  n^cirfi  or  oppofite  to. 

What  has  been  oblcrvcd  with  refpeft  to  the  prepo- 
fitions  abo%'e  mentioned,  the  reader  will  readily  cnoue;h 
apply  to  K.«rj,  :.!ira,  iitr,  ^ijl.  Thefc  incongruitic* 
<;citiiuly  imply  fooiechlng  irregular;  and  fcem  to  inti-- 
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Greek  mr>te  that  thofe  anomalifs  were  To  deeply  incorporated 
I^auguage.  ^j^^  jj^^  conilltutioii  of  the  lant,niai;e,  tljat  tlic  fiibfe- 
quent  improvers  found  it  impoiii'>le  to  coireiit  them. 
InJecd  to  prefix  a  prcpofition  to  a  cafe  nlnajy  di- 
flin^uiflied  by  the  affixed  termination,  appears  to  us  a 
fopertliiity  at  leaft,  if  not  an  abfurdity  ;  for  certainly 
it  would  have  been  more  natural  ta  have  faid  '»  {"-f 
•  fvi^iiGaj  than  i«  ■^'■><  afx'."''".  Some  very  learned 
men,  who  have  inquired  into  the  origin  of  Inngunjie,  have 
been  of  opinion  that  prcpofitions  were  the  laft  invented 
fpccies  of  words.  If  this  opinion  is  well  founded,  we 
nny  fuppofc  (and  we  think  that  this  fiippofition  is  not 
ailoetthtr  imj)rol.ablc)  thnt  the  cafiial  terminations  of 
the  Greek  lanj;iiane  were  firll  affixed  to  the  radix,  in 
the  manner  above  exhiK'ted  ;  and  that  prcpofitions 
were  afterwards  fabricated  and  prefixed  to  the  cafes 
already  in  life. 

The  fyntax  or  conftruiSion  of  the  Greek  1.  nguasje 
does  not,  .iccordiii^  to  our  plan,  come  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  our  prefent  inquiry.  This  the  curious  Greek 
iludent  wdl  eafily  ai  quire,  by  applying  to  the  ^am- 
mars  compnfed  for  that  purpofc.  We  have  already 
hazarded  :i  few  coiijefturcs  witli  refpccl  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  moll  important  and  moft  diilinguiihe  1 
clafles  of  words  into  which  it  has  been  divided  l.y  the 
moll .iMepianim:irIans, without, however,  defcending  to 
the  irifiiit  OE  of  the  Innguaije.  As  prepofitions  arc  the 
chief  materials  wich  which  its  other  words,  efpecialiy 
verbs,  are  compounded,  we  fhnll  briefly  ronftdtr 
the  order  in  «hi>:h  they  probably  advanced  in  this 
prov-efs. 

Complex  ideas  are  compounded  of  a  certain  number 
or  colleftion  of  fimple  ones.  Of  thofe  complex  no- 
tions, forre  contain  a  greater  and  fomc  a  fmaller  num- 
ber r.f  fimple  conceptions.  In  languaire,  then,  there 
are  two  ways  of  cxprefTing  thoL-  complex  ideas,  either 
by  coining  a  word  to  exprefs  every  fimple  idea  ftpa- 
rately,  according  to  the  order  in  wliiih  they  (land  in 
t!)e  mind  ;  or  by  trying  to  combine  two  or  more 
fimple  terms  into  one,  and  by  that  method  to  intimate 
one  complex  idea  by  one  finple  woid.  The  Arabi  ms, 
notivithiti.n'.ling  A\  the  boalfed  excellencies  of  their 
languace,  have  never  arrived  at  the  art  of  compound- 
in:;  their  words,  in  order  to  anfwer  this  nobje  purpofe; 
and  the  filler  dialects  are  but  flcndtily  provi  led  with 
this  f'jecies  of  vocables.  The  Grt-eks,  of  all  other 
r.Htions  (except  perhaps  thofe  who  fpake  the  Shanfcrit 
l.injuagel,  ;.re  unrivalled  in  the  number,  variety,  pro- 
priety, elei^ance,  energy,  and  expreffion  of  their  com- 
pound terms.  The  Greeks,  like  the  Arabian.),  in  the 
earlictl  llages  of  their  lantjuage,  had  only  a  collection 
of  radical  dii-jointed  words,  confillinir  of  the  jargons 
of  the  aboriginal  Greeks,  of  the  Pelafgi,  'Ihracians, 
&c.  How  thele  words  were  arranged  and  conftruAid, 
we  have  no  data  remaining  upon  which  we  can  found 
a  ctitio.il  inveflig  tion.  We  mull  therefore  remi^in 
falisfied  with  luch  prolable  conjtftures  as  the  nature 
of  the  cafe,  and  the  analogy  of  the  language,  ftcm  to 
fiigpell. 

The  prepofitions  were  otijinaliy  placed  before  the 
nouns,  wholt  relationii  they  pointed  out.  For  eximple, 
let  us  take  the  ;v/3tTi;,i,ff,ir-j  r-i,-  it.xoK,  he  died  ahn^ 
itnlh  lie  re/i,  oi  he  died  out  of  hand  along  with  the  other i. 
Thtfe  words  were  arranged  thus:  aT,5.»o-«i;»  cvi  to.; 
«A\  i; ;  and  iTo-j.tiTi'.ci'  o-u»  TSif  axKnit.     In  this  manner 
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the  parts  of  rvery  compound  word  were  placed  fepa-     Oretk 
rately,  at  leatl  as  much  as  other  words  which  had  no       "t^"**?'; 
conncilion.  ,^a 

Tl»«  firll  compound  words  of  the  Greek  language  Th=  iirft 
were  the  radical  nouns  with  the  article,  and  the  radi- cmH'"."'' 
cal  part  of  the  fuhlLintive  or  auxiliary  verb,  'f  he  *"■"''' "* 
fuccefi  of  this  experiment  encouracfed  them  to  attempt 
the  fame  in  other  words.  By  this  noble  invcniioa 
they  found  themfclves  able  to  exprefs,  in  one  word, 
with  eafe  and  fignificancy,  what  in  othtr  languages, 
and  formerly  in  their  own,  required  a  tedious  amliage* 
or  circiimloiUlion.  In  f. roccfn  of  time,  as  their  l;in- 
guage  wa"!  <  radujUy  mellowed,  thry  increafed  the 
number  of  their  compounds,  till  their  languavre,  in  that 
refpedl,  infinitely  excelled  all  its  jiarent  dialed?.  In 
this  procefs  thev  were  citetul  to  unite  fu -h  letters  as 
not  or.lv  prevented  afpciity  and  difficulty  of  pronuncia- 
tion, but  even  promoted  harmony  and  eleg;:nce.  But 
this  was  the  l.ibour  of  poflerior  ages. 

'i  he  Greeks  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  derivatio* 
or  etymology  of  their  language  :  !or  this  we  need  onlf 
confult  Plato'j  Cratjlus,  Arillotle's  Rhetoric,  Deme- 
trius  Phalereus,  I>onginun,  &c.  In  de.lucirg  patro- 
nymics, abllrafts,  poflcffives,  gentiles,  diminutives, 
verbals,  5:c.  from  radicals  of  every  kind,  thev  have 
fhowu  the  greatert  art  and  dexterity.  Examples  of 
this  occur  almoft  in  every  page  of  every  Greek  author. 
But  this  extended  no  farther  than  their  own  Iruiguage; 
every  foreign  langu.ige  was  an  abornii.ation  to  the 
Grteks.      But  more  of  this  in  the  fcqiul.  ifto 

The  original  materials   of  the  Greek  tongue  were  Oripnal 
undoubtedly  tough  and  I'.ilcordant,  as  we  have  defcri- "^*"'|'''*'' 
bed  them  above.     They  had  been  coilcCled  f'om  dif- ^^^.^.i^  |j^jj^ 
ferent  qu  irters,  were  the   produt:e  of  different  coun-^uugt; 
tries,  and   had   b.een  imp -.rted  at  vt-ry  dillant  periods. 
It  would  theielore  be  ?.n  entertaining,  if  not  an  in- 
ftrucling,   fpecuhtion,   if  it  were  poffible  to  difcover 
by  what  men  and  by  what  means  this  wor.dtrful  fabric 
was  founded,  ercAed,  and  carried  to  petteflion.      The 
writers  of  Greece  I'fford  us  no  light.    Foreigners  were 
unacquainted  with  that  origiimllv  infigmficant  canton. 
Every  thing  beyond   Homer  is  buried  in  eternal  obli- 
vion.     Oiphtus  is  indeed  reported  to  have  compoled 
poems  ;  but  thefe  were  loon  oM'terated  by  the  hand 
of  time.   The  verfe,'  now  alcribed  to  that  philofophical 
hero  are  none  of  his  *.      Linus  wrote,  in  the  Peiafgic  •  Pjufaiu 
dialed,  the  atchievements  of  the  firil   iJacchus  ;    I'a-'"''-  '■ 
mvris  the  Thracian  wrote  ;  and  I'ronapides  [he  mailer  "I''  *** 
of   Homer  was  a  celebrated  pott.      Tl;c   woiks   of  all 
thefe  barJs  did   not   long  furvive;   and  it  is  i  certaiix 
i^&.  that  the  Greek  tonijiie  was  highly  ])olilhed  even 
more  early  than  the  age  in  whiLli  thefe  worthies  flou- 
rilhed.      Homer,  no  doubt,  imitstcd  their  produetlo-s, 
and  fome  are  ot   opinion   that   he  borrowed  liberally 
from  them.     The  Greek?  knew  no  more  of  the  origi- 
nal  chara6ler  of  their  langungr   than  of   the  ori  >inal 
charailer  and  complexion  ot  their  piOi;enitors.     They 
allowed,    indeed,  that  their  languigc   was   oiiginally 
barbarous  and  uncouth  ;  but  ly  wli  it  means  or  by  svhat 
perfous  it  was  poliflied,  enriched,  and  finally  arranged, 
was  to  them  an  impenetrable  fecttt. 

We  have  already  deronilratcd  that  the  lonim  or 
aberiginef  of  Greece  were  a  race  of  barbarians ;  that 
confcquently  their  language,  or  ra'her  their  iarjon, 
was  of  the  fame  contexture.     The  Pelafgi  lound  both 
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Greik  the  people  and  their  fpcech  in  thia  uncultivated  (late. 
I,3i!giiage.  Thefe  people  arrived  in  Greece  about  the  year  before 
,(,,  C'.irill  1760.  It  was  then  that  the  lan^niage  of  Greece 
Vhith  was  began  to  be  cultivated.  Before  the  age  of  Homer 
carriid  ti  the  work  feems  to  have  been  completed.  Nothing  of 
Its  utmoll  confequence  was  afterwards  added  to  the  orii^'inal  Itock ; 
at  a  vff)-  ""  '''^  contrary,  not  a  few  moieties  were  dedudicd 
early  pc-  from  the  Homeric  trcnfure.  The  Pclafgi,  as  was  faid 
nod,  before,  arrived  in   Greece  an.  ant.  Clr.   1760.     Ho- 

mer is  thought  to  have  been  born  an.  ant.  Cht.  1041  ; 
confequently  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek  tongue  was 
completed  in  a  period  of  about  yco  years.  But  upon 
the  luppClition  that  Orpheus,  Linus,  Tamyrif,  <5cc. 
wrote  long  before  Homer,  as  they  certainly  dii,  that 
language  was  arrived  nigh  the  ftandard  of  perfeftion 
two  centuries  before  ;  by  which  computation  the 
period  of  its  progrefs  towards  its  ftationary  point  is 
reduced  to  yoo  years.  But  as  the  Pelafpi  were  a  co- 
lony of  foreigners,  we  ought  to  allow  them  one  cen- 
tury at  leall  to  fettle  and  incorporate  with  the  natives, 
and  to  communicate  their  language,  laws,  manners, 
and  habits,  to  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  By  this 
dedudion  we  (hall  reduce  the  term  of  cultivation  to 
lefs  than  four  centuries. 

During  this  period  Greece  was  furioudy  agitated 
by  tumults  and  infurredions.  That  country  wa3 
divided  into  a  number  of  independent  ftates,  which 
were  perpetually  engaged  in  quarrels  and  competitions. 
The  profe(rion  of  arms  was  abfolutely  nece(rary  for 
the  protection  ani!  prefervation  of  the  (late  ;  and  the 
man  of  conduft  an!  prowefs  was  honoured  as  a  demi- 
god, and  his  exploits  tranfmitted  with  eclat  to  poderity. 
The  Greek  tongue  was  then  rough  and  unpoli(hed  ; 
bccaufe,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  the  bravell  men 
were  more  difpofcd  to  aft  than  to  fpeak.  Every  Ian- 
puage  will  take  its  rolour  from  the  temper  and  cha- 
rafter  of  thofe  who  employ  it  ;  an  J  had  it  not  been 
owing  to  one  clafs  of  men,  the  Greek  tongue  would 
have  continued  equally  rough  to  the  era  of  Homer  as 
it  had  been  a  century  jiftcr  the  arrival  of  the  IV-lafgi. 

Then.-  has  appeared  among  barbarous  or  half- 
civilized  people  -i  defeription  of  men  whofe  profefli'm 
it  has  been  to  frrqiient  the  houfrs  or  palaces  of  the 
great,  in  order  to  celebrate  their  atchicvements,  or 
thofe  of  their  anceltors,  in  the  fublimcil  drains  of  he- 
roic poetry.  Accordingly  wc  (ind  that  the  (.f  rmans 
had  their  bards,  the  Gauls  their /ti^A,.  the  Scandinavians 
\\\i\x  fuilAs  or  fcalilres,  the  Irifh  x\\e'\r  JHfas,  all  retain- 
ed for  that  very  purpofc.  They  lived  with  their  chief- 
tains 01  patrons  ;  attended  them  to  battle  ;  were  wit- 
nefTes  of  their  heroic  deeds;  animated  them  with  mar 
tial  ftrains  ;  and  celebrated  their  prowels  if  they  pro- 
ved viAorious ;  or,  if  they  fell,  raifcd  the  fong  of 
woe,  and  chanted  the  mournful  dirge  over  their  fepul- 
chres.  Thefe  bards  were  always  both  poets  and  mu- 
ficians.  Their  pcrfons  were  held  facred  and  inviolable. 
They  attended  public  entertainments,  and  appeared  in 
all  national  conventions.  The  chief  of  them  were 
employed  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  lefs 
illuflrioup,  like  our  niin'lrels  of  old,  drolled  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  exercifcd  their  fundions  where- 
j5j  ever  they  found  employment. 
By  th<- po-  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  there  was  a  numerous 
CIS,  wha  tribe  of  men  of  the  veiy  fame  defeription,  who  were 
"""'  *  at  once  poets  and  muficians,  and  whofe  cfficc  it  was 
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to  celebrate  the  praifes  of  the  great,  and  to  tranfmit     n-eck 

their  exploits  to  polterity  in  the  molt  ex-'gijcratcd  en-  {-^''^"^■;'^-_ 

comiums.     Thefe  poetical  vagrants  were  llyled  ao,^.-i  • 

or  fongfters.    Some  of  thefe  lived  in  the  houfes  of  great 

men  ;   whde  others,  Icfs  (!<ilful  or  iefs  forturate,  (trolled 

about  the  country  in  the  manner  above-  defcribed.   The 

more  illudrious  of  thofe  a.d'ji  ivho  were  retained  in 

the  temples  of  the  gods,   were  certainly  the  firft  im- 

provers  of  the  language  of  the  Greeks,     Amr.ng  the    - 

Hebrews,  we  (ind  the  (ir(l  poetical  compofitlons  were 

hymns  in  honour  of  Jehovah,  and  among  the  pagans 

the  fame  praftice  was  eltabli(hed.     In  Greece,  when 

all  »as  confufion  and  devadation,  the  temples  of  tiie 

gods    were   held    facred   and   inviolable.      There   the 

/l.lXoi  improved  their  talents,  and  formed  reli,.;!ou3  au- 

thetTis  on   thofe  very  models  which   their   progenitors 

had  chanted  in  the  eall. 

The  language  of  the   Greeks  was  yet  rugged  and 
unmellowed  :  their  tird  care  was  to  rendrr  it  more  foft 
and    more   flexible.     They  enriched   it   with  vocables 
fuited  to  the  ofiices  of  religion ;   and  thefe  we  iitagine 
were  chicdy  imported  from   tlie  ead.      Homer  every 
where  mentions  a  didiniElion  between  the  language  of      1,5, 
gods  and   men.      The  language  of  gods  imports  the  niftindion 
oriental   terms  retained   in   the  temples,  and  ufed  in^*^'"''*" 
treating  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion  ;  the  language  ,,,j„t"jf 
of  men    intimates    the    ordinary   civil    dialed    which  (jnds  anj 
fprung  from  the  mixed  dialeds  of  the  country.     Theof  men. 
prieds,  no  doubt,  concurred  in  promoting  this  noble 
and  important  purpofe.    From  this  four^e  the  (trolling 
hoiiu  drew  the  rudiments  of  their  art  ;  and  from  thefe 
lad  the  vulgar  deduced  the  elements  of  a  polilhed  dyle. 
To   thefe    AwJoi   pf   the   fuperior  order  we   would 
aferibe  thofe  changes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  inquiry,   by  which  the  Greek  tongue   acquired 
that  variety  and   dexibility,  from  which  two  qualities 
it  has  derived  a  grejt  (hare  of  that  eafe,  beauty,  and 
vcrfatility,  by  which  it  now  furpaffes  motl  other  lan- 
guages.    The  diverfity  of  its  terminations  furnifhes  a 
moll   charming   variety,  while  at   the   fame   time   the 
fenfe  is  communicated  to  the  reader  or  hearer  by  tlie 
relation   between   them.     By  this  economy  the  poet 
and  the  orator  are  left  at  liberty  to  arrange  their  vo- 
cables  in   that   order   which   may  be  moll  foothing  to 
the  ear,  and  bell  adapted  tu  make  a  lalling  imprefliou 
on  the  miad. 

Few  colonies  have  emigrated  from  any  civilized 
country  without  a  detachment  of  pnetls  in  their  train. 
The  fuprenie  powers,  whoever  they  were,  have  always 
been  worfliipped  witli  mulic  and  dancing.  The  He- 
brews, PhcLnicians,  and  Egyptians,  delighted  in  thtfo 
mulical  and  jocun  1  fedivals.  The  pricda  who  attended 
the  lones,  D.res,  jliolians,  Thebar.s,  Athenians,  &c. 
from  I  he  ead,  introduced  into  Greece  that  cxquilits 
tade,  thofe  delicate  mufical  feelings,  which  didini,'uifli- 
ed  the  Greeks  from  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Hence  tliat  numerous  race  ot  onoraatapocas,  by  which 
the  Greek  language  is  inveded  with  the  power  of  ex- 
prelTmg  alniolt  every  pai&on  of  the  human  foul,  \a 
fuch  terms  as  oblige  it  to  feel  and  atlually  to  jifTimu- 
late  to  the  paiTion  it  would  excite.  Numberlcfs  in- 
ftances  of  this  occur  in  every  page  of  Homer,  He(iod, 
Pindar,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  even  of  Arido- 
phanes:  to  quote  iaibaces  would  be  to  infult  ilie 
Greek  iludeiit. 
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Every  body  knows  that  tlie  pr  A'u-e  of  writing  ia 
verfc  »MS  aiuectdcnt  to  the  I'.ate  of  profaic  compofi- 
tion.  litre,  tlien,  tlie  A  'f"'  nn  '  the  mimfttrs  of  re- 
ligion cliicfiy  difplaytd  their  (kill  and  difctrnmcnt. 
By  a  ju  'icious  irixture  of  (hurt  an  lonp  fyllaMts  ;  !  y 
a  ju'if^ion  of  coiifon;ints  which  n\turally  (Ink-  into 
tach  othtr  ;  fcy  a  carifiil  attcnt'On  to  the  rythm,  or 
harmony  rcfultinp  from  the  combiintion  ol  the  lyl- 
labks  ol  the  whole  Itac— they  completed  the  mtltical 
ton.-  of  the  verfc,  guided  by  that  dcliracy  of  miificl 
feeling  of  which  thry  were  pofTciTcd  before  rules  of 
profiidy  were  known  among  men. 

Much  li  erty  was  certainly  ufed  in  tranfp-fin?  let- 
ters, in  varyiniT  terminations,  in  annexing;  prcfixts 
and  .iffixes,  both  to  nouns  and  other  kinds  of  words 
where  fiich  adjmiAs  were  pofTiMe  :  ^nd  upon  thia  oc- 
calion  we  think  it  pro'  able,  that  tliofe  particles  of 
which  we  have  fpokcn  a'  ove  were  inferitd  like  fil- 
linir  l^ones  thruft  in  to  ftop  the  gap<  or  chinks  of  a 
buiidin.:.  Vt-rfi?  w^re  then  clumfy  and  irrejrul  ;r,  a« 
the  quant  ty  of  vcwlIs  wa?  not  duly  afccrtalntd,  and 
the  coll'  .on  of  het  t.i  jc  neou's  conf-.-nants  not  always 
avoided.  I'ro  ablv  thelt  pr'mitive  verfcs  diffired  as 
wi  'cly  from  the  iini(hed  ftrniiis  of  Homer  and  his  fuc- 
ct(ror8,  as  thoft  of  Cliaucer  and  Sp- ncer  do  from  the 
fmonth  polilhtd  lines  of  Dryden  and  Pope. 

The  i>oetiial  compoli' •om  of  the  e-rlieft  Greeks 
were  not,  we  think,  in  the  hrxameter  Hyle.  As  th^y 
were  chiefly  calculated  for  religiou":  fervicei,  we  ima- 
gine they  rcfcm'-led  the  Helirew  iami  ics  preferred 
in  the  fong  of  Aaron  ?.n.l  '  ir-am.  Deborah  and  Bi- 
rak,  Pfalm-,  Proverbs,  &c.  which  were  in.'.eed  cal- 
cuhted  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Arcliilochus  perhaps 
imitated  thefe,  ths-u^h  the  mo.'.l  up  )n  which  he 
formed  his  iambiob  w  .s  not  generally  known.  The 
later  dran  atic  poets  feem  to  have  copied  from  the 
fan-.e  archetypes.  H^xanetirs,  it  is  probable,  were 
invented  by  Orpheus,  L'nus,  ''amyris,  Mufasuf,  &:. 
The  firft  of  thife  travelled  into  E^ypt,  whcti.  he  mi^'ht 
learn  the  hexameter  meafure  from  that  ptople,  who 
ufed  to  bewail  Maneroi  and  Ofiiii  in  elegiac  ftrains. 
This  fpecies  of  metie  wi-s  Hrft  confecrated  to  theolo- 
gy, and  the  moll  profound  faiences  of  moral  and  n.i- 
tura!  philofophy ;  at  kngth  it  was,  brought  down  to 
celcbir'.te  the  exploits  of  kings  and  heroes. 

Res  gejlas  ret^umque,  ducumque  et  fortia  bella, 
^0  fcribi  pofftnt  numero  nwnjlravil  Homerus. 

We  have  hazarded  a  conjefture  above,  importing 
that  the  earlielt  poetical  compofitions  of  the  Greeks 
were  confecrated  to  the  fcrvice  of  the  gods.  We 
(hall  now  pro  luce  a  few  fafts,  which  will  furni(h  at 
leall  a  prefumptive  evidence  of  the  probability  of  that 
conjctluie. 

Orpheus  begins  hia  poem  with  ancient  ch  los,  its 
transformations  and  changes,  and  purfues  it  through 
its  various  revolutions.  He  then  goes  on  to  dcfcribe 
the  offspring  of  Saturn,  that  is  time,  the  aether,  love, 
bnd  light.  In  (hort,  his  whole  poem  is  faid  to  have  been 
au  orirntil  allegory,  calculated  to  infpire  mankind  with 
the  fear  of  the  gods,  and  to  deter  them  from  murder, 
rapine,  unnatural  lufts,  &c. 

Mufacus  w(8  the  favourite  fcholar  of  Orpheus,  or 
perhags  his  fon.  He  compofed  prophecies  and  hymns, 
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and  wrote  facred  inftruftions,   wlich  he  addrefled  to     Greek 
his  fon.      He  prtj"  ribed   atonements  and   liiDrauons;  ^^  C'fiS. 
but  his  great  work  was  a  Tlieogony,  or   Hilloiy  of         • 
the  Creation,  &c.  *       ,j;. 

Melampus  brought  the  myft-ries  of  Proferpine  from  Mclinijius, 
E^ypt  into  Greece.      He   wrote  the  whole  billory  of 
of  the  dif  liters  ol  the  gods.    This  fccr  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  himfelf. 

Olcn  came  fiom  I.yc'a  and  compofed  the  (irft 
hymn  thut  w  s  lung  in  Dclos  at  their  folemnitie'.  ; 
he  proba'  ly  emigrated  from  Pat.ira  a  city  of  Lycia> 
where  .■^pioUo  had  a  celebr;;tei'  temple  and  oracle. 

The  Hyperborean  dimfels  ulcd  to  vifit  Delos,  where 
they  chanted  facred  hymns  in  honour  01  the  Delian  god. 

To  thefe  wc  add  the  great   Homer  himielf,  it  in   Homer  aaA 
deed  the   hymns   commonly  ,-nncxed   to   the   Odyfley '''^'''>*- 
are  his  compofition.     Hcfiod's    I'hcogony  is  too  well 
known  to  need  to  '  e  meiitiontd. 

From  thefe  iiillan^is  wc  hope  it  appears,  that  the 
origin  o;  the  poetry  of  Gr>ece  is' to  l/c  found  in  the 
tempies;  and  that  there,  its  meafure,  numbers,  rythmj 
and  other  appendages  were  originally  fa  ricatcd 

The  Grei  ian  pui-ts,  however,  enj.iyed  another  ad- 
vanta'^e  wnich  th  it  clafs  of  writers  hivefel'om  pof. 
fcfled.  wiiich   :irofe   fronn   the    different  didledts   into 
winch  their  Lin^'ua   e  was  divided.      Ah  thofe  di  Lets  Different 
were  adopted  indilt  rently  by  the  prince   of  poets;  a  ('alifls, 
circumlt.  ncc  wlii^h  enabled  him  to  take  a  vanta^jc  of*"^  *''•' 
any  word  from  any  dialcCf,  provi  led  it  fuited  his  put-""S'"' 
pofe.      I'bis,  at  the  faii,e  time  tiiat  it  ren  ered  verli- 
ti,.ation   eafy,  difFulcd   an   jgreeal  le   variety  over   hit 
cor.ipofilion.       He  even   ac  om'no.'ated   words  from 
Maccdoni  :,  Ejiirus.  and  Illyricum,  to  the  purpofes  of 
his  verllficition  :  licfi  le  ,  the  1  iws  ol  quantity  wer.-  not 
thtn  cleiriy  afccrtaintd  ;  a  circumlltine.  which  affoid- 
e!  him  another  couvcnency.     Succeeding  puets  did 
not   enjoy   thefe    aJvantagis,  and    confequcntly   have 
been    more   circumlcribed  both   in   their  didion  and 
number). 

I  he  Greek  language,  as  is  gener.dly  known,  was 
divided  into  many  dittcrcnt  dialects,  hvcry  fcpt,  or 
petty  canton,  had  fomc  peculiar  turms  of  fpeech  which 
diltinguifhcd  it  from  the  others.  Tlieie  were,  how. 
ever,  tour  different  dialcdtical  vari  ilioiis  which  car- 
ried it  over  all  tlie  others.  I'hefe  were  the  Attic,  Io- 
nic, JEolic,  and  Doric.  Thefe  four  d.ialeftieal  di- 
ftinftions  originated  from  the  different  countries  in 
the  caft  from  which  the  tribes  refpciftivcly  emigrated. 
The  Attics  confilted,  ill,  of  the  barbarous  ahorigines; 
2;!,  of  an  adventitious  colony  of  Egyptian  Sai  es ;  ^d, 
a  branch  of  lonians  trom  the  coail  ot  P.deftine. 
Thefe  laft  lormed  the  old  Ionian  dialcCl,  from  which 
fprung  the  Attic  and  mndcra  Ionic.  The  Ji^iiiznt 
emigrated  from  a  different  quarter  of  the  f-jme  coift  ; 
tiie  inhabitants  of  which  were  a  remnant  o!  the  old 
Canaanites,  and  confequently  different  in  dialcil 
from  ihc  two  firft  mentioned  colonies.  The  Dures 
fprang  fmm  an  unpohfhtd  race  of  purple  fiihers  on 
the  (ame  coad,  and  conlequently  fpoke  a  dialeft  more 
■  coarfc  and  rullic  than  any  of  the  reft.  Thefe  four 
nations  emigrated  from  different  regions  ;  a  circum- 
flaiice  which,  in  our  opinion,  lai.l  the  foundation  of 
the  different  dialects  by  which  they  were  aftctwardt 
dilUnguifhed. 

It 
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It  19  impotS'le  in  this   fhort  /ketch  to  exhibit  an     fallen  into  oar  bands.     Moft  of  the  liymns  fung  in     Greek 
ex2&  view  ot  the  (fiftin/iiifhin^  features  of  each  dia-     temples  of  the  gods  were  tompof.-d  in  Doric  ;  a  cir-  '-*"gu»g<^» 


Greek 


left    Such  ''n  analyfis n-onld  carry  us  far  lieyonJ  the  li-     cumllance  which  evinces  the  .intiquity  of  that  dialed, 


inits  ot  the  article  in  qiieftion.  For  entire  fatisfaftion  on 
this  head,  we  miift  re'^er  the  Grecian  Undent  to  Mat- 
tnire's  Grert  Ltn<TU(t  DiaLfVi,  wHere  he  will  ind  every 
thing  ne  ifTary  to  qualify  him  for  underttanding  that 
■fuhicft.  W  fhali  content  oijrfelvee  with  the  few  ob- 
fervatis^ns  following. 


'7f 


and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  proves  its  affinity  to  the 
orrental  llanJard. 

After  that  the   Greek   tongue  was  thoroughly  po-Thcparti- 
li/hed  by  the  fteps    which   we  have    endeavoured  to^'">""fchc 
truce    In   the    preceding  pages,  confcious   of  che  fu-  'u^''^'  "* 
P'^ri"'-  escellency  of  their  own  langu^g.-,  the  Greeks,  tongue*nJ 
The  AtSenidiis  beine;  an  aftlve,  hridc,  vohtile  race,     in  the  pride  of  their  heart,  ftigntitized  every  nationi  s  evil  coo= 
deli  Hited  in   contraftion.i.     Their  ftyle    was  moll  ex-     which  did  not  employ  their  language  with  the  con- f>-"<l"eiice». 
^'lilitcly  poli  htd        I  he  moft  celebrated  authors  who     tcmptuous  title  of  barbarian:.     Such  was  the  delicacy 
wrote  in  th  it  -lialeft  were  the  followlnj^;  Plato,    Ihu-     of  their   pampered  ears,  that  they  could  not  indare 
cidydep,  Xe  lophon,   Demollhenes,  and  the  other  ora-     the  untutored  voice   of  the  people  whom  they  culled 
tors  ;  jEfctiylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Ariftoph  ines,     B"iffafo,ri»  '.      This  extreme  dchcacy  produced  three 
Memnder,   UipliiliH,  with  the  other  comic  and  tragic     vi.ry  pernicious  efFcAs  ;  for,    ift,  it  induced  them  to 
poets.     That  dialeft   wa'  either  ancient   or  modern,     metamorphofe,  and  lometiraes  even  to  mmgle,  foreigo 
The  ancient  Attic  w  s  the  fame  with  the  Ionic.  n:imes,  in  order  to  rcdace  their  foand  to  the  Greciita 

The  Ionic,  as  wan  fail,  was  the  ancient  Attic;  Kut  ftandard  :  and,  2d,  it  prevented  their  learning  the 
when  that  nation  emi  rare-.'  from  Atticii  and  fettlid  on  hnguages  of  the  eaft,  the  kuoA'ledge  of  which  would 
the  coa  '  of  Afi  I  Minor,  they  min^jlcd  with  the  Cariani  have  opened  to  them  an  avenue  to  the  records,  an- 
and  Felafgi  and  of  courfe  a'onted  a  nura'  cr  of  their  nals,  antiquities,  law,<,  cuftorr.s,  &c.  of  the  people  of 
voca'  les.  They  were  an  indolent,  lixurious,  and  dif-  thole  countries,  in  eomparifon  of  whom  the  Greek* 
fol'ite  people ;  of  couife  their  ftyle  was  indeed  eafy  themftlves  were  of  ycttcrday,  and  knew  nothing.  By 
and  flow  ng,  but  verbofe,  redundant,  and  without  this  unlucky  bias,  not  only  they,  but  even  we  who 
nerves.  1  his,  however,  is  the  leadintj  ftyle  in  Homer  ;  derive  all  the  little  knowledirc  of  antiquity  we  pof- 
and  a'^ter  him  a  prodigious  n-mber  of  writers  on  every  lefs  through  the  chinncl  of  their  writings,  have  fuf- 
fuljctl  have  ufe  1  the  fame  diiicCl,  fuch  ai  Herodotus  feiedan  irreparable  injury.  By  their  transformation  of 
«f  Halicirnalfiis  the  celebrated  hiftorian  ;  Cttfias  of  oriental  names  they  have  in  a  manner  Itopped  the  cban- 
■Cnilui  the  hiftorian  of  Periia  and  India;  Hecatseusof  nel  of  communic  ition  between  the  hiltories  of  Eu- 
rope and  Aha.  Thi.^  appears  evident  from  the  fragments 
of  Ctefias's  Perfian  hiftory,  Irom  Herodoitus,  Xtno- 
phon,  and  all  tlie  other  Grecian  writers  w'lo  Have  occa- 
fion  to  mention  the  inter,  oui  fc  between  the  Greeks  and 
Pcrfians.  3d,  It  deprived  them  of  all  kno^vledge  of  the 
etymology  of  their  oivn  language,  without  whi-  h  it  wis 


MiKtus  ;  Megafthenes  the  hiftorian,  who  lived  under 
Selcucus  Nicator ;  Hiprpocrates  the  celebrated  pliyli- 
«ian  of  Coos  ;  Hellanicus  the  hiftorian  often  mentioned 
with  honour  by  Polybius  ;  Anacreon  of  Teia  ;  Al- 
C3CU6,  Sappho  of  I.efbos,  excellent  poet*;  Pherecydes 
Syrus  the  philofopher,   ani  a  multitude  of  other  per 


f'-ns  of  the  lame  profethon,  whom  it  woi\ld  be  fuper-     impofti  le  for  them  to  underftand  its  words,phrafeology. 


fiuous  to  mention  noon  the  prefnt  ocrafion. 

I  he  jli^ilic  and  Doric  were  orii;inally  cognate  dia- 
lefts.  VViien  the  Dorians  invaded  Peloponncfus  and 
fettled  in  th  t  peninfula,  they  incorporated  with  the 
.Aiiiliais,  an!  their  two  di-ilec^s  blended  into  one 
produced  the  new  Doric.  The  original  Dores  inha- 
tited  a  rugged  mountainous  region  about  Ofta  and 
PIndux,  and  fpoke  a  rough  unpoliflied  language 
fim  iar  to  the  foil  which  they  inha' ited.  An'.reaa 
Schottus,  in  his  obfervations  on  poetry,  1.  2.  cap  jo. 
proves  Tom  an  old  mmufcript  of  "  Theocritus,  that 
there   were    two   diale^is   of  the   Doric  ton.;ue,  the 


an  1  idio^ls,  to  the  bottom.  We  mentioned  Plato's  Cra- 
tyliis  aljove.  In  that  dialogue,  the  divine  philofopher 
endeavours  to  iuvcUigate  the  etymology  of  only  a  few 
Greek  ivords  His  deductions  are  abfolatcly  childifh, 
and  l.tlle  fuperior  to  the  random  conjectures  of  a 
Ichool-koy.  Varro,  the  moft  learned  ol  all  the  Ro- 
mans, has  not  been  more  fuccel'sful.  Doth  ftumbled 
on  the  very  threlholJ  of  that  ufclul  llicnce  ;  and  a 
fcholar  of  very  moderate  proficiency  in  our  dayi 
knsws  more  of  the  origin  of  thefe  two  noMc  lan- 
guages, than  the  grcatcft  adepts  among  the  nativcl 
did  in   theirs.      By    prefixes,  affixes,   tr.infpofitions  of 


one     n.ient  and    the    other   modern;  that  this  puet  letters,  new   conjun-tions   of  vowels    and   confon^n: 

emi'loycd  Ionic  an  !  the  modern  Doric  ;  th.it  the  old  for  the  fake  of  the  mafic  and  rythm,  they  have  fo  dif- 

D<iri  •    di  dect   was  rough    and    cumbrous  ;   but    that  guifed  llieir  words,  that  it  i.<  aim  >ft  impofU'ile  to  dc- 

Thcocritus  has  adopted  the  new  as  being  more  foft  vclope  their  original.     As  a  proof  of  this,  we  remem- 

and   mellow."     A  prodigious   number   of  potts   and  ber  to  have  feen   a   manufcript   in  the  hands  of  a  pri- 


philofophers  wrote  in  this  dialect,  fuch  as  Epichar- 
muj  ihe  poet  ;  Ibycus  the  poet  of  Rhegium  ;  Corin- 
na  the  poetcfg  ot  Fhefpi  ,  or  ThebLs,  or  Corinth, 
who  tiore  a*ay  the  priz-  of  p  letry  from  Pindar;  E- 
rynna  a  poettls  of  Ltlbos  ;  .vlolchus  the  poet  ot  Sy- 
racule  ;  6appho  the  p.ietefg  ol  MityUne;  PinJarus 
of  Piici  ea  the  prince  ot  lyric  -potts ;  Archi  ued^s 
of  S)ricnle  the  renowned  mathematician  ;  and  alinoll 


vate  pcrfon  where  the  hrll  twelvo  vtrfen  of  the  Iliad 
are  carefully  analyfel;  and  it  appears  to  our  fatisfaAion 
that  almoft  every  \vord  may  be,  and  aiiually  is,  traced 
back  to  a  Hobicw,  Phccnician,  Chaldean,  or  ji  gyp- 
tian  original:  An!  we  aie  convinced  that  the  fame 
proccfs  will  hoH  good  in  the  like  nvimbir  of  verfe* 
taken  from  any  of  the  moft  celebr.itcd  prets  of 
Greece.     This  inveiligation  we  found  was  chiefl)  con- 


all  the  Pythagorean  philofophers.  Few  hiftonans  wrote     ducted  by  reducing   the  words  to  their  original  invi- 
i£  that  dialed;  or  if  they  did,  their  works  have  cot    riaUc  lUte,  which  w^t  done  by  llripping  them  of 
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prifixes,  ifflxes,  fee.  Tl.efc  ftrlAuree  are,  we  think, 
well  foundc;! ;  and  confcquently  need  no  apology  to 
prottft  them. 

Thtft  iinptrrcftions,  Iiowever,  are  counterbalanced 
I  y  numlicrlcfs  exccllcncits:  and  we  are  certainly  much 
more  indebted  to  that  incomparable  people  for  the  in- 
formation they  hive  tr;infmitted  to  11s  through  the 
medium  of  their  wtitings,  than  injured  by  them  in 
not  convLying  to  us  and  to  then  fiivcs  more  authen- 
tic and  more  ample  communicitions  of  ancient  evc;itb 
find  occurr^.■nce^.  Without  fatiguing  our  readers  «'ich 
fuptrfl'.iDMs  encomiums  on  a  language  which  has  Jong 
a;^'0  been  extolled  perhaps  to  an  extravagant  dcrec 
by  the  1  hours  of  men  of  the  mo!l  enlarged  capacity 
and  the  mod  refined  InHe,  wc  (U.ili  now  proceed  to 
rai.ke  a  few  oblervations  on  fpirils  and  accents;  which 
being  rather  appendages  thin  efTentials  cf  the  lan- 
guage, wc  have  on  purpofe  referred  for  the  laft 
place. 

Every  word  in  the  Greek  language  beginning  with 
a  vowel  is  markc '.  with  a  fpirit  or  1/rcathing  :  This 
afpiration  is  double,  namely  !(r.;i  el  a/per,  "  the  gentle, 
and  roUj^h  or  afpiratej."  The  gentle  ac  ent,  though 
riways  marked,  is  not  now  pronounced,  though  in 
the  earlieft  periods  of  the  lar^junge  it  was  undoubt- 
ed enoui.ctd,  thoujh  very  loftly.  Both  ihcfe  afpi- 
rations  were  imported  from  the  eaft.  'i'hcy  were  ac- 
tually the  Hebrew  ^  hf  and  n  /leth.  The  former  dc- 
r.oted  xhe/pirhvi  Lnh,  and  the  latter  the  fp'f'itus  a/per. 
I'he  Hthrew  prelixcd  ha  or  he  to  words  bi,;inBing 
with  a  vowel,  and  of  courfe  the  Greeks  fullowed 
thei;  example.  Thefe  people  feem  to  have  delighted  in 
sfpirates ;  and  of  confcquence  the  letter  «■  is,  feme 
think,  r.Tther  too  often  affixed  to  the  terminations  of 
their  words.  Every  word  beginning  with  .'  had  the 
afpirate  joined  to  ,,  probably  with  a  defign  to  render 
the  afpiration  ilill  more  rou^rli. 

The  Greek  accents  are  three  In  number  ;  the  acute, 
the  grave,  and  the  ciicimflex.  The  acute  raifes  and 
/haipens  the  voice  ;  t' ;•  grave  dcj  refTes  and  flittCRS 
it  ;  the  circumflex  fiill  raifes  and  iharpens  the  voice, 
and  then  de('rcflLf  and  flattens  it.  It  is  obvioufly 
compofed  of  the  other  two.  The  learned  autl;or  of 
the  Origin  an.t  Pro^^refs  of  Language  has  tiken  much 
pains  to  prove  that  thefe  accents  were  aftnally  mufi- 
cal  notes,  invented  and  accommodated  to  raife,  de- 
prefs,  and  fufpend  the  voice,  according  to  a  fcale  of 
muGcal  proportioRS.  It  is  fcarce  pofTrble,  we  think, 
for  a  modern  Greek  fcholar  to  comprehend  dillindfly 
the  ancient  tlieory  of  accents.  Thefe  the  native 
Greeks  learned  from  their  infancVi  au'l  that  with  fuch 
accuracy,  that  even  the  vulgar  among  the  Athenians 
would  have  hitfcd  an  aftor  or  actrcfs  off  the  flage 
or  an  orator  oft"  the  pulpitum  J,  on  account  of  a  few 
mift-kes  in  the  enunciation  ot  thofe  notes. 

Thefe  elevations,  deprcfTtone,  and  fufpenfrons  of 
the  voice  upon  certain  fyllables,  mult  have  made  their 
language  found  in  the  ears  of  foreigners  fomewhat 
like  recitative,  or  fomething  nearly  refembling  cant. 
But  the  little  variety  of  thofe  fyllablc  tones,  and  the 
voice  not  relling  upon  them,  but  running  them  on 
without  interruption,  fufHciently  diltinguifhed  them 
from  mufic  or  cant.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  think  it 
highly  probable,  that  the  wonderful  efliefts  produced 
by  the  hsranguea  of  the  orators  of  Greece  oa  the  ca- 
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raptured  minds  of  their  hearers,  were  owing  in  a  good     Greek 
meafure  to  thofe  artificial  mulical  tones  by  whicii  their  ^^"S""*'"'. 
fyllables  were  fo  happily  diverfified.  — y— ^ 

To  this  purpofe  wc  fliall  take  the  liberty  to  tran- 
fcribe  a  paffage  from  Dion.  HzVtc.  Dc SirufluraOrulionir, 
which  we  find  tranllated  by  the  author  of  the  Oiigin 
andProgrefi  of  Language .  vol.  ii.  book  3d,  pi.rtii.  chap.  7. 
psge  381.  "  khetoric.d  corripoliliuii  is  a  kind  of  mu- 
ire  difl'trin;.^'  only  from  fon.J  or  iultru  r.cntal  mulic,  in 
tic  degree,  not  in  the  knd  ;  for  in  tiiis  compolrtion 
the  words  have  melody,  rytlim,  variety,  or  change, 
and  what  is  proper  or  be^orr.ing  :  So  that  the  ear  in 
it,  as  well  as  in  mufi.-,  is  I'.elightcd  with  the  melody, 
movid  by  the  ryihm,  is  fond  of  variety,  ;ind  defires 
witn  ail  li.efe  wnat  is  proper  and  fnitalilc.  The  dif- 
ference, therefore,  is  only  oi' jjreaier  and  lefs  " 

With  refpeit  to  accents,  rt  may  be  abferved  that 
only  one  fyllabk;  of  a  word  is  ca;jable  of  receiving 
the  acute  accent,  however  many  there  be  in  the  word. 
It  was  thought  that  tie  r.'.ifiii,,'  the  tone  u;,on  more  than 
one  fylla'.de  of  the  word,  would  have  made  the  pro- 
nunciaiion  too  various  and  complicated,  and  too  like 
chanting. 

'i\\e  grave  acrtnt  ?\'mys  titkes  place  when  the  acute  fs 
waiitin..,'.  It  accords  vMth  the  levil  of  the  difcourfe; 
whereas  the  acute  raifes  tiie  voice  above  it. 

I'he  circunificx  accent  being  coir  pofed  of  the  othcF 
two,  i,i  always  placed  over  a  long  fyllj^le,  beeaufs 
it  i,  impotFiblc  firlt  to  elevate  the  voice  and  titn  to 
depreis  it  on  a  fliort  one.  Iirdeed  among  the  Greek* 
a  long  fyllable  was  pronounced  like  two  ftiort  ones  ; 
and  we  apprehend  it  v/as  lometimes  written  fo,  cfpe- 
cially  in  later  times.  It  is  alio;erlier  obvious  from 
two  learned  Greek  authors,  Diorr.  lialic.  and  Arifto- 
xenus,  that  the  Greek  accents  were  aAually  mufical 
notes,  and  that  thefe  tones  d  <i  not  confill  of  louj 
and  low,  or  fimply  elevatiir;^  and  depi effing  the  vorce; 
but  that  they  were  uttered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
produce  a  m-lodious  ryrhm  in  drfcoirrfe. 

In  a  word,  the  a.ritc  accent  might  lie  placed  upon 
any  fyllable  before  the  antepenult,  and  role  to  ajiflh 
in  the  dintonrcal  fcale  of  inrrfic ;  the  grave  fell  to 
the  third  below  it.  The  circumflex  was  regulated 
according  to  the  meafirre  of  both,  the  acute  always 
preceding.  The  grave  accent  is  never  marked  except 
over  the  lift  fyllable.  When  no  accent  is  marked, 
there  the  grave  alwaya  t.'kes  place.  Some  words  are 
called  enc/iiicj.  Thefe  have  no  accent  cxprefTed,  but 
throw  it  back  upon  tire  preceding  word.  The  crr- 
cumflcx,  when  the  laft  lyllablc  is  fhort,  is  often  found 
over  the  penult,  but  never  over  any  other  fyllable 
bi't  the  lalt  or  the  lall  but  one. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  no  accentual  marks.  They  xhe 
learned   thofe  modifications  of  voice   Ly  prattice  from  cut  Gre^:5l^, 
their  infancy  ;  and  we  are  aflurcd  by  good  authority, ''^"^ ""  ^"^- 
that  in  pronunciation  they  obferve  Ihcrn  to  this  day.  "^""' 
The  accentual  marks  are  faid  to  have  been  rnventcd 
by  a  famous  grammarian,  Ariftophanes  ot  Byzantium, 
keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library  under  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopater,  and   Epipbanes,  who   was  the    firll  Irkewifa 
who  is  firppofed  to  have  invented  punftuation.     Ac- 
centual marks,  however,  were  not  in  common  ufe  till 
about  the  feventh  century ;  at  which  time  they  are  found 
in  maiiufcripts.     It  our  curious  readers    would   wifb 
to  enter  mote  deeply  into  the  theory  of  accents,  we 
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Greek     mud  remit  them  to  Origin   of  Language,  vol  ii.  1.  2. 
L»in;uaee.  p„fji„  .  gnti  to  Mr  Fofter's  EfTay  on  the  different  Na- 
'         ture  of  Aci-ent  and  Qjjantity. 

Such,  in  general,  are   tlie   obfervations  which    we 
thought  tlie  nature  of  our  deCgn  obliged  us  to  make 
on  the  origin  and  progrcfi  of  the  Greek,  language. 
Some  of  our  more  learned  ttadtrs  may  pcrluips  bla:i}e 
us  for  not   inltrfpeifmg   the  whole  difquKition   with 
quotations   from   the   r.iotl   cele'u.rated    wiiLers   in  the 
language  whidi  has  been  the  objcft  of  our  relearches. 
We  are  well  .;warc  that  this  is  the  general  praAice  in 
fueh  cafes.     Tlie  books  were  before  ue,  and  we  migb.t 
have    tranfcril.ed    Irom    them  more    quotations    than 
the  mtrtre  of  an  article   of  this   kind  would  permit. 
In  the    iitft   part  tliere  weie    no  books  in  that  lan- 
guage to  quotv  from,  becaufe   the  Greeks   knew  no- 
thing of  their  own   origin,   nor   <'f  that   of  their  lan- 
guage, and  cdiifequciitly  have   recorded   nothing  but 
dre.'.ms  and   fictions  rehtini?  to    that    fubj-i't.     Even 
wh -ii  we   liad   made   confiderable  progrefs  in  our  in- 
quiry, the   nature  of  the   plan    wc    have  adopted   ex- 
cluded in  a  gre:.t  meafure  the  ufe  of  quotations.  When 
we  drew  ixar  the  couclurion,  wc    imagined   that  our 
kained  rci'.dcrs  would   naturally  have   rceourfe   to  the 
p:  ilaifcj  alluded  to  without  our  information,   r.nd  that 
tlie  unicKrncd   i^oild  not  trouble  thtmfclvcs  about  the 
matter.       The  Greek  ftudeiit  who  intends  to  penetrate 
into   the  dtptlij  of  this  excellent   language,   will  en- 
deavour to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  books 
,,        after  mentioned. 
Bo.  ts  to  be     Arillotlc's  Rhetoric  and  Poetics,  his  book  De  Inter- 
ftv.dicd  by  fyitutlone,    efpccially  with   Ammonius's  Commentaiy. 
tviry  (lie    Animouius  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  by  tar  the 
who  wii  cs  ^^j^  acute  of  all  the  ancient  grammarians. 
(Icr  <f  ihis        D-ion.  Halic.  D<:  Struclura  Orat'ionis,  where,  amidft  a- 
J:i:guagt..     bundance  of  curious  and  interelhng  oblervations,  will 
te  found  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Gieck  letters. 
Demetrius  Pliakreus  De  Eiocu'.'wut;  a  ihort  effay  in- 
deed, but  replete  with  inltruittion  concerning  the  pro- 
per arrangement  of  v»ords  auU  members  in  fentences. 
Longinus,  the  piince  of  critics,  whofe  remains  are 
)See  Casj.  above  commendation,    l  beodorus  GazaJ  and  the  other 
refugees  from  Conftantinople,  who  found  an  holpitable 
teception  from  the  rr.uuiticent  family   of  the  Medici, 
snd  whofe  learned  labours  in  their  native   Imguage 
once  more  revived  learning  and  good  taile  in  Europe. 
Thcfe,  with  fume  other  enti.s  of  lefs   celebrity,    but 
•  »qual  utility,  will  unlock  all  the  trealures  of  Greci- 
an  erudition,  without  however  difclohng  the  fource 
from  which  they  flowed.     To   ihefe  one  might  adJ  a 
few  celebrated    modern>,    fuch    as    Monf.    Eourmont 
the   Elder,    Monf.  Gebelin,  Atibc  Pezron,  Salraafius, 
and  cfpecially  the  learned  and  indullrious  Lord  Mou- 
boddo 

VVr  (hall  now  give  a  very  brief  account  of  the  vaft 
extent  ot  the  Greek  language  even  before  the  Mace- 
donian empire  was  eredlcd  ;  at  which  period,  indeed, 
it  became  in  a  manner  uiiiverfal,  much  more  than  ever 
the  Latin  h-iiiguage  could  aeeomplifh  nottvithiianding 
i^y  the  valt  extent  ot  the  Rom^n  empire. 
Vad  extent  Greece,  originally  HellaS,  was  a  region  of  fmall  ex- 
tent, andyet  lent  out  m;ny  numerous  colouie>  into  difte- 
icnt  parts  ol  the  woiM  Thc'e  colonies  ai  u-Itheirna- 
tive  langi'age  along  wit'  them,  and  iiidu..iiv;'ily  diffii- 
icd  It  wticicvcr  iLcy  foiincd  a  rcttlcincnt.    i  lie  loiicE, 
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./Eoles,  and  Dores,  pofTefTed  themlelves  of  all  the  weft     Greek 
and  north-weft  coaft  of  the  Lcffer  Afia  and  the  ad-  Language. 
jaceiit  iflands  ;   and  there  even  the  barbarians  learned         ' 
that  polifhed  l.inguage.     The  Greek  colonies  extend- 
ed ihemfelves  along  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea 
as   far   as   Siuope,   now  Tre'.iizund,   and   nil  the  way 
from  the  weft  coaft  of  Afia  Minor  :    though  many  ci- 
ties of  barl.arlans  lay  between,  the  Greek  tongue  was 
underltood  and  generally  fpoken  by  people  of  rank  and 
falhion. 

There  were  Greek  cities  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
Euxine  fea  to  tlie  very  enllern  point,  and  perh^.ps  be- 
yond even  rl.ofe  limits;  likewit'e  in  the  Taurica  Cher- 
foncdit;,  or  Criin  Tartary  ;  and  even  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  tlie  ftnits  of  Cafl"T,  &c.  In  the  ncigh- 
bourhoo  1  of  all  thefe  colonies,  the  Greek  language 
was  carefully  propagate '  among  the  barbarians,  who 
carried  on  commerce  with  the  Greeks. 

A  great  part  of  the  fouth  of  Italy  was  plr.nted  witli 
Greek  cities  on  both  coalls  ;  fo  that  the  counti-y  v/as 
ritnominHted  Ma^ni  Crsc'ui.  Here  the  Greek  tongue 
univerf  dly  prevailed.  In  Sicily  it  was  in  a  manner 
vernacular.  The  Ionian:^  had  fent  a  colony  into  Egypt 
in  the  reign  of  Pfammltichus ;  and  a  Greek  fettlemcnt 
had  been  formed  in  Cyrtnia  many  ages  before.  The 
Phocians  had  hudt  Madilia  or  ^Iarfcil!£S  as  early  a* 
the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  where  fome  remains  of 
the  Greek  language  arc  ftill  to  be  difcovered.  Caefar 
tells  us,  th.^.t  in  the  camp  of  the  Helvetii  regiilers 
were  found  In  Greek  letterR.  Perhaps  no  language 
ever  had  fo  extenfive  a  fpread,  where  it  was  not  pro- 
pagated b)  the  law  of  conqucft.  178 

The  Greek  tongue,  at  this  day,  is  confined  within  Greek  ipo-:^ 
very  narrow  limit.-.  It  is  fpoken  in  Greece  itfelf,  cx-j^*^"  "  P""** 
cept  in  Epirua,  and  the  wellcrr.  parts  of  Macedouia. 
It  is  likcwife  fpoken  in  the  Circcian  and  Afiatic 
iflands  in  C.-ndia  or  Crete,  in  fnnic  parts  of  the  coaft 
of  Afia  Minor,  and  in  Cyprus :  but  in  all  thefe  re- 
gions. It  is  much  i-onupted  and  degenerated. 

.\i  a  fpecimen,  wc  Ihall  infert  a  modern  Greek 
fong,  and  the  advcitifement  of  a  quick  n  e'icine, 
which,  v^ith  other  plunder,  was  brought  by  the  RuC- 
fians  trom  Choelim  or  Chotzim  in  1771. 

Song  m  modern  G/ :el. 

hi'xTiijAVi  oAn^^tei  ff^id^u:  KUi  tixtrmc. 
Me  KVMa;jc  ;ea/A-'i  KJit  ^wr  Tt^xil  utXftJXFf^L^n, 

"Omti  a^^'^  ««'  ipara  fji  s-xyxtojii-x  Ti^ij-s-ae 
£!»,£?«  <rxori(r^iia  Kal  Kcnasvy/jrijL'.iee, 

r/i;^a  »ij«  v«  '.ii;;.',  laayf^x  KXt  i'.t  r.^tv^Z, 

Iltf  fxi  ai'Tci  y.xv  ro!  Trtv/ij  ij  .ri?.3fi;rirjc  st'yj/, 
VlxI  totx  at  ffxfxz^t,  f(*ir»»u»  tu  fi\  iptAx^Ki. 

Tranjlalion, 

With  dire  misfortunes,  piins,  and  wofJf 
O'erwhclm'd,  ingulph'd,  1  ftruggling  fight; 

O'er  my  frail  barK  proud  billows  clofc 
To  pluaj^e  her  dcrp  in  laftiu!;  nijht. 
»  Kor-'i 
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Ronglt  C:as  of  ftis  IncefTant  rosT, 
Ficne  winU  advrrfe,  with  howlin;:;  blaft, 

Hcjve  furge  on  fur^jf.     Ah  !  t  :r  from  lliore 
My  found'ring  flofl'  fhall  fink  at  Lft. 

InvolvM  in  low'ring  darkforae  clouds, 
'M'd  fultr)'  fo'^e,  I  pint  lor  bnath  ; 

Hu:;e  foaming  billo.vs  rcnii  my  (hroudd, 
Wliilc  yawning  gulphs  extend  bentath. 

From  lurfting  clouds  loud  thunders  roll, 
-And  deifning  perls  terrific  fprea  !  ; 

Red  lightniny^s  dart  trom  pole  to  pele, 
And  biirll  o'er  my  I'.cvoted  head. 

When  fhall  the  friendly  d.iw  nin^  ray* 
Guide  me  to  plcafures  oikc  pofTetl ; 

And  bree/.y  fjales,  o'er  peaceful  feae. 
Waft  to  fome  port  of  en'Ilefs  reft  ? 

In  daik  dcfpair,  with  teitipefts  toft, 
I  veer  my  fiil  from  fide  to  fid,*. 

Oo  dudl  me,  Heav'n  !  to  yond'  fair  coaft, 
•Or  plunge  me  in  the  'whelming  tide. 

Tie  ^act  Bill. 

BAATAMON  THS  'lEPOrSAAHM,  AHO 

TAIS,    KAI   NOYPlAir,    KAI 

HAAEAIS  PETZETAIS. 

TOTTO    TO    ^TK>.e-«^«y   iiji>«  as  to  wJi.i'aTov    rof<a;^i, 

«^  ,/3or,9:i    7»i»    f(^;HVJi>    iuvui/u'/et  nt  Kn^hiv.    a-vr.mH  oAaj 

Ttf;  ift^fifi^H^  rhi  xot^ia?  u^tXn  mj  t»3v  f  •►wri*  Kj  ,3>i^x  x«- 

Aciioi'.  'larjiuft  T«{  6J-«T4{(xi«  ff^iiyic  t5  ^^iSbf?,  "tj  ra  !r»£i- 

>|Aovo;  ^yovi'  TXiaovitf-  r,»y«  toc  Kotrxfjiyjux  tw>  '/yKoeiKvi",     Et? 

T«;  i^i/r^.pttcu^    ■jT>.yty%i  ir^-^n  ^et  ^jeyrjci  ^;  to  |aivSo  too-oi" 

K^  o^cci  Tii?  Bfio['i^cti  TrXiiyu^  otw  '(pBxo-xv  u^  to  kokseAoi 
Sat^f^cf'^iA'c,  it-tpjAft  *'c  ra  a:;r4ac  ot«  Tgep^oyw  e/xwov  ,<«  rat- 
■/sTfl6(  ivo  ^  Tg^;  xi'uTtfj  Tip^o-jK  ftt\ayiAttTtXi  ui^xuVccxi 
P^ijA.jJLUit  f'i  uvtc,  Bitirut  ««  Ta;  ffAuyajfttv-;  tf-.vToicoiAi- 
aT^  >ij  Sts'^ovf  ixTpfjB-i»  K^  axiui  ^v^xfjLUfei  ret  ooivTtx  o-xti 
iiooS'  -xi  ii  S=Aoy»  vi  W!»-ou'.'.  iS-ijSa  kJ  iwo  r>i»  TumtXat, 
H  J-Jvi;  £o-«T(5iici;  a;  ei/^t  ixx  i  ic  daii'.r.x  x-.uffs;  «'? 
JAiyon  x«ji7t,  i  xii  »tj«',  TO  >a9s  Tse^^v  «,  jJ^s^Ji'.  a;  to  lii- 
Ta^nji^'.rai,  «Bi  I^«  Sat/fc«Vio>  /xtT)i»  S-Kifir,,  ^i^MtijAUov. 
'A^JsSt?   GciXFafjt6»  Ttf  B:iriA«f, 

Intlead  of  giving  a  literal  and  laid  tranfl.ition  of 
tliis  arivertifement,  which  runs  ixa-ily  in  the  Ityle  of 
other  quack  bills,  it  may  be  fiifEcient  to  oblerve,  that 
the  medicine  recammended  is  Did,  when  taken  iti- 
v?ardly.  to  raife  the  fpirit?,  remove  coftivenefs  and  in- 
veterate coughs ;  to  cure  pain?  of  the  freaft  and  belly- 
aches; to  tffill  refpiralion,  and  itmove  certain  ftm.le 
obftru'iions.  When  applied  externally,  it  cures  wounds 
and  fores,  whether  old  or  frefh,  removes  rin.^ing  of 
the  enr^;,  fallens  the  teeth  when  loofe,  and  flren^nhens 
the  gums. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  it  is  faid  to  Jo  in  a  won- 
derful manner;  and  is  '.eclaied  to  he  the  true  royal 
balfamof  Jerufalem,  and  an  univerfal  fpecific. 

It  is  indeed  next  to  a  miracle  that  fo  m  ny  monu- 
ments of  Grecian  literature  are  ftillto  be  found  amon^ 
men.  Notwithlland  ng  the  burning  of  the  famous 
library  of  Alexandria,  and  the  almoft  numl)erlefs  wars, 
tnifTacres,  nd  devaftations,  which  have  from  tim»;  to 
time  in  a  manner  defolated  thofe  countries  where  the 
Qreek  language  once  flourifhed;  we  are  told  that 
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there  fti!l  remai«  ilxjut  3000  hocUtt  vrr'itteu  in  that     Greuk 
largu.i[;e.  1-aguage. 

We  fhall  no»'  conf-lnde  this  (eciicn  with  a  brief  de-       ,. 
t^l   of   the   moft    diiUnguiihed   ftaj^es   and    variations  Dittin- 
throujirh  w.'iich   this  noble  tonijue    made   its  progrefstC'U'ed 

from  the  aire   of    Homer  to  the  tJ.kin.  of  Conlianti-''/'*^'^* '*^. 

,  °      ,,i  ■    3     c  1  'fie  Greek 

nople,  t2n.  ant.  Cbr.  1453  ;  »  period  ol  more  tl.an  2OO0^„j,uj~^ 

years. 

Homer  trtve  the  Greek  poetry  it*  colour  and   con- 

fidenc),  and  enriched,  as  well  as  harmonised,  the 
language.  It  feems,  from  the  coiofident-e  of  epithets 
ani!  I  a  ence  in  Homer  and  Htiiod,  tiat  the  Greek  he- 
roic vcrfe  was  formed  fpontantoufly,  ly  the  old  Ao.ioi^ 
a  fort  of  improvifiitori ;  an!  that  Honicr  and  his  lirft 
follo-.vere  adopted  their  verliiication  The  Iliid  and 
Od\fley  have  much  of  the  air  of  extempore  compofi- 
tioiic  ;  an  epithet  ii  never  wanting  to  fill  u;)  a  verfe  ; 
and  a  fct  of  ■cxprefljon.-;  are  mcchanieally  annexed  to 
fuch  ideas  as  were  of  frequent  recurrence  Hene 
that  copioufnefs  and  walle  of  words  in  the  ol.'.  Greek 
bard,  which  forms  fuch  a  contraft  to  the  cuodenfed 
and  laboured  rompnfition  of  Virgd. 

The  Greek  piofe  was  of  n  njore  d  fEcult  ftruiSure  ; 
and  It  may  be  dillri' uttd  into  diffeient  llyles  or  de- 
grees of  purity.  Of  the  prvife  autb.ors  now  .extant, 
the  firll  and  heft  Ityle  i.n  that  of  Herodotus,  snd  of 
Plato  in  the  florid  or  mixed  kin  ',  o!  Xcnophon  in  the 
pure  and  fimple,  of  Thucydidcs  and  Dcmotlhents  in 
the  aultcrc.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  fo  conducive  to 
form  a  good  tafte  in  compolilion  as  the  ftudy  of  thefc 
writers. 

The  ftyle  of  Polybius  forms  a  new  epoch  in  the  hi- 
(lory  of  the  Greek  hnguaje  :  it  w.-is  the  idiotic  or  po- 
pular manner  of  cxprcirion,  efpecially  amon^  militiry 
r.'.en,  in  his  time,  about  tiie  1  5>_th  01ympi.id.  It  be- 
came the  m.  del  of  fiicctedim;  writers,  by  introducing 
a  fimple  unllu  'ied  ex;  rcflion,  an.d'  by  emancipating 
th;  m  from  the  anxious  labour  of  the  old  Gre  ks  re- 
fpeftinjj  the  cadence  and  choire  of  words.  The  llyle 
of  tlie  New  I'eftament,  (eing  pl.iin  and  popular,  fre- 
qiitntly  ref  mMes  that  of  Polylnu.-:,  Zi  has  been  (hown 
by  Rapheliiis,  and  by  Kirchmaier,  dc  paralUitfmo.  N. 
T.  el  Polylni,  1725. 

Before  this  hiltorian,  the  Alexandrian  Jews  had 
formed  a  new  or  Hellcniftic  ftyle,  refiilting  Irom  the 
exprefEon  of  oriental  ideas  and  idioms  in  Greik  words, 
alter  that  bnyusge  ha  1  lo'.l  of  its  purity,  as  it  gained 
in  gener  1  ule,  by  the  conqnefts  of  Alexander.  The  • 
Hrllenittic  is  the  language  of  the  Scptuagint,  the  A. 
pocrypha,  the  New  Teftament,  and  partly  of  Philo 
and  Jofephus.  This  mixture  in  the  ftyle  of  the  evan- 
gelills  and  apoftle?,  U  one  credential  of  the  authenti- 
city of  the  bell  of  all  books,  a  book  which  could  not 
have  been  wr  tten  but  by  Jewifh  aiulors  in  the  firft 
century.  See  the  fine  remarks  of  Bifhop  Warburton, 
Dotlrine  of  Grace,  book  i.  ch.  8 — 10.  Critic?  lofe 
their  labour  in  attempting  to  adjuft  the  Scripture- 
Greek  to  the  ftin  lard  of  Atticifm. 

The  diftiun  of  the  Greek  hiftoriana,  and  geogra- 
pVers  of  the  Auguilan  a^jc,  is,fonTicd  en  that  of  Po-  . 
lybius  ;  I  ut  improved  and  modernized,  like  the  Eng- 
lifh  of  the  prefent  age,  if  compared  with  that  of  Cla- 
rendon or  Bacon.  More  pttfpicuous  than  refined,  it 
t'as  well  fuited  to  fueh  compilations  as  were  then 
written  by  men  of  letiera,  fuch  as  Dionyfius,  Diodo- 
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Cicck      ruii,  and  StraLo,  witliout  much  expeticnce  or  rank  iu 
l.ant;uag<:.  puyi^  life. 

•  The  eccl(fiafti\al  (lylc  was  cultivated  in  the  Chri- 

ftian  fchools  of  Alexan.iria,  Antioch,  and  Conllanti- 
nople  ;  rank  ami  Kixuriant,  full  of  oriental  i  lioin,  and 
forrxtd  in  a  ^.reat  meafure  on  the  Septiiaint  vc  iian. 
Such  is,  forinilance,  the  llyle  of  Eufcbius.  After 
him,  the  bed  C!iiiili;in  writers  polifhed  thiir  cmnpo- 
fitions  in  the  fthools  of  rhetoric  under  the  later  So- 
phills.  Hence  the  popular  and  flowini;  purity  of  St 
Chryfollome,  who  has  more  >jood  fenfe  than  Plato, 
and  perhaps  as  many  good  vvor  Is. 

On  the  (ireek  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  tl\ero  is  a 
good  diiletfdtion  hy  Ducangc,  de  enu/is  corruptee  Grit 
dtatis,  prtlixed  to  his  GiolFary,  together  with  Portiuj's 
Grammar  of  the  mo.letn  Greek  'his  lail  ftag.--  of 
the  (iretk  languige  is  a  mifcra  ie  picl'ire  of  Turkiik 
bnrbarilm  And,  which  is  itioll  iurpiifing,  there  is 
no  city  ot  Greece  where  the  language  is  more  diffe- 
rent rorn  the  ancient  than  at  Athens.  Tlie  reafon 
of  that  \~,  !)ecaufe  it  has  been  long  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  multitude  of  different  nations. 

To  con,.iude,  the  Greek')  have  left  the  mofl  durable 
fnODuments  of  human  wif.'om,  fortituJe,  ma  nificence, 
and  iflgenuity,  in  their  improvement  of  every  art 
and  fcience,  and  in  the  tini.(l  writ.ngs  u.on  every  lub- 
jec\  nccelTary,  protita'  le.  elejrint,  or  entertaining. 

The  Greeks  have  furniihcd  the   brighteft   examples 
of  every  virtue  an  1   accomplilhent,   natural  or  :  cqui- 
red,  political,   nor.il,   or  military  :    they    exe.lled   in 
mdtlitraatics  and  philof^phy  ;   in    sU  the  forms  of  go- 
vernment, in  arthitesSture,  navlg.tion   comnier  e,  war: 
as  orators,  poets,  and  hilloiians,   they  (land  as  yet  un 
rivalled,  and   are   like   to   tlanJ  fo  for  ever  ;  nor  are 
they  Icfa  to  '<e  admired  for   the  ex<-rcifes  and  amufe- 
ments   they  invented,   and   brou.i.ht   to   perfcclion,   in 
tiie  inftitution  of   their  public  ga.-nes,  their  thedtres, 
I  to        and  fports. 
No  pirfeil       Let  us  further  obferve,  that  in  vain  our  reiders  will 
•triiihunoii   |p„ij  fg^  thiic  admired  ex  ellencies  in  any  o    the  b  ft 
Crcckau     tranlalions   from  the  Greek:   they  miy   indeed  com- 
<bor.  muiiicate  fome  knowledge  of  what  the  originals    on- 

tain  ;  they  may  prefent  yon  with  propohtions,  charac- 
ters, and  events  :  but  allowing  them  to  be  more  fjiih- 
ful  and  more  accurate  than  they  really  nre,  oi  c  n  w^li 
be.  llill  they  are  no  better  than  copies,  in  which  the 
fpirit  and  lultrc  ot  the  originals  are  In^oft  tot.illy  loft. 
The  mind  may  be  inftructe  '.,  but  wili  not  be  enchant- 
ed :  rhc  pii'ture  may  hear  fome  taint  refemblance,  and 
if  painted  by  a  malierly  han  1  give  pleafure  ;  but  who 
would  be  f-tisfiid  with  the  canvas,  when  he  may  pof- 
feCs  the  real  object  ?  who  woulJ  pre'er  a  pirce  of  co- 
^Jourcd  g'afi  to  a  diamond  :  It  is  not  poflible  to  pre 
fervt  the  beauties  of  the  original  in  a  innflition. — 
The  power*  of  the  Greek  arc  vaflly  beyond  'hole  of 
any  oth,  r  tongue.  U'hativtr  the  Gieeks  lefcribe  is 
alw.iys  fell,  and  alaioll  Ucii  ;  motion  and  mufic  are  in 
every  tone,  and  enthufiafm  and  inchantroent  poffcfi 
tiie  mind  : 

Grails  ingeniumy  Graiit  dctfit  ore  relunJo, 
JHu/a  loqui.  Hor. 


SiiC  r.  VIII.     of  the  Ldtin  Laxguige. 

This  language,  like  every  other  fpoken   by  barba- 

ri.Tns,  wae  in  its  beainnini;  rough  and  uncultivated. — 

What  people  the  Romans  were,   is  a   point  in  which       i8r 

antiqiiaiians  are  not  vet  agreed.    In  their  own  opin  on  Origin  <£ 

thev  were  fprunLC  from  the   rroians  ♦;  Dion.  Halicar.  ""^       '  - 
1  !_!',-.       II  11^1  !•  mills,  ina 

detives  thein  Iromthc  Gretksf;  and  rlutjrch  intotmSjjfj  ^jj. 

U'-:f  tiiat   fonie  people  iniagined  that  they  were  fprun g  Un^'uaije. 
from  the  Pelalgi.       !  he  fact  in,   they  were  a  mixture     '^j'-  Liv' 
of  people   collected  out   of  Lat'iim   ,.nd  the  a 'jacrnt^'' '■  "i"'^ 
paits.  which   a  virietv  of  accidents  had  dravvn  t  ge- >.  _^,,;, 
thcr,  to  c '.ahiilh  the:iilelves  on    lliat   mountr.inoiis  re- kom.iib.h. 
gion,  in  order  to  fecure  their  own  proper  y,  an  1  plun  4  '^'tj  Ji*- 
der  that  ot   their  neighliours.      l  hey  were  in  all  p  o- "" 
babilicy  com,jofed  of  An  a '.ians,  S  mines,  Latins,  He- 
trulcans,  UinSiians,  Ofcaiis.   Pelalgi,  &c. ;   and   if  fo, 
their  langu:ige  malt  have  iiecn  a   mixture   o'  the  dif- 
ferent    dialects     peculiar     to    all     ihefe      difcordant 
tiibes. 

The   Latin  language  ou.;ht   th-n   to  he  a  minified 
mafs  of  the  Arcadian,  that  is.  the  iE  di  n  ||  Greek,  ||  Strait 
the  Pelafgic,   Hctrufcan,  and  Celtic   dialcAs       I'hcle  i!>.  '• 
jarring  elements,  like   t!;e    p-op'c  to   whom    theylc    •'"  "yf  TJf- 
longed  tefpeA.vely,  gra  iualiy  incorporated,  an.^    P'''' (/"'in  i*" 
dueed  wiiat  ^a^  afterwaris  cilled  the  Latin  tongue. 

Tne  Arcn.lians  were  a  Pel  fgic  ^  iriSe,  and  confe  §  ^traltA' 
quently  fpoke  a  dialect  of  that  riicient  Gictk  pro- ti-^"^'^' 
iluced  !jy  thr  coalition  ot  this  iri  e  with  the  fav<ge 
aborigines  of  Greece.  This  Jialeit  wis  the  .;rounJ- 
wotk  of  the  Latin.  Every  fcholar  allows,  th.it  the 
iEolian  Greek,  which  was  ftrongly  tinctured  with  the 
Pelafgic,  was  the  model  upon  which  the  Latin  language 
was  lormed  Irom  this  dei'iidion  it  appears,  thul  the 
Latin  toiigue  is  much  u.oie  ancient  than  the  modern 
Greek  ;  and  of  couife  we  may  add,  th  it  the  Greek,  as 
it  itood  hetore  it  was  thorou  hly  poliflied,  bore  a  very 
near  refcnildance  to  that  language.  Hence  we  think 
we  mav  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language  is  neceflaiy  in  order  to  underftand  the 
Greek.  Let  us  not  then  expect  to  fiiiU  the  real  in- 
gredients of  the  Greek  ton^iie  in  the  academic  groves 
of  Athen-i,  or  in  omyri;.!,  or  in  llho  lope,  or  in  Haf- 
inns ;  i  ut  on  the  banKi>  ot  the  Tiber  and  oii  the  nelds 
of  Liurentum. 

very  cr.iiliderable  part  of  the  Latin  tongue  was 
derived  Irom  the  Hetrulcan.  That  people  were  the 
mailers  of  the  Romans  in  every  thing  f.icred.  From 
them  tfiey  learned  the  ceremonies  oi  rel  gion,  the  me- 
thod ot  arr.nj^ing  games  and  public  Iellivll^,  the  art 
of  divin::tion,  the  inieipretaiijn  ot  omens,  (he  me- 
thod ol  liiltrationj.  cx^^at  ons,  &c.  It  would,  we  be- 
lieve, be  cafy  to  prove,  t'lat  t!ic  Pelalgi  *  and  Heliuf  •  TIkx£. 
ci  I  x)  were  the  I  me  r.Tce  of  people  ;  and  if  tirs  w  a  j^j,  lib.iv, 
the  cafe,  their  langunijes  luuli  have  dilTcred  in  d.alcct 
only. 

■Phe  Umbrian  or  Celtic  enters  deeply  into  the  com- 
pofitiou  of  tlic  Lat  n  tongue.  For  proof  of  this,  we 
need  only  appc  d  to  J^t/Zoutier,  Bui  ri'j  AJemoiies  i/f  /a 
Langue  Cehique,  partie  premiere,  Abti   Pczren'j   Origin 


{jr)  The  Hetrufci  were  varioully  denominated  by  the  Grecki  and   Romans.     The  former  caiicd  them 
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*='"K"-'~'=.ferca   cnentially    from    the    Prlafglc    and    Hctrufcan, 
'  woulJ  be  a  matter  of  curious  invefli'^ation,  vvcrc  tliib 

a  proper  fubjcct  for  the  prefent  article. 

'I'he  Latin  nbouuds  with  oriental  word?,  efpecially 
Hebrew,  Cliaidaic,  and  Perfian.  Thcfe  are  certainly 
remains  of  the  Pelafk^ic  and  Hctiufcan  toni^ues,  fpo- 
ken  ori;rinally  by  people  who  emigrated  from  rei;ions 
vhert  thofe  were  pails  of  the  vernacular  lantjuatre. — 
The  Greeks,  in  polifliin^  their  Lingu^jje,  gradually 
riiflorted  and  diefi^ured  vail  numbers  of  the  rough  ea- 
ftcrn  vocables,  which  made  a  viry  great  part  of  it. 
(Ste  the  preceding  fcftion). 

The  Romans,  of  Itfs  delicate  organs,  left  them  in 
their  natural  (late,  and  their  natural  air  readily  bewrays 
their  original.  We  had  collefted  a  large  lift  of  La- 
tin words  ilill  current  in  the  fait  ;  but  find  that  Tho- 
f  Glajfary.  mafTin  f  and  Ogeiius  (v),  and  cfpeci.dly  Monf  Gtbe- 
lin,  in  his  moll  excellent  Latin  Diclionary,  have  ren- 
dered that  labour  fuperfluous. 

In  this  language,  too,  there  are  not  a  few  Gothic 
terms.  How  thcfs;  tound  their  way  into  the  Latin, 
it  is  not  Ciify  to  difcover,  unlef",  as  P^lloutier  fuppoles, 
the  Celtic  and  Gothic  languages  were  originally  the 
fame  :  or  perhaps  we  may  conjedure,  that  fuch  words 
were  parts  of  a  primitive  language,  which  was  at  one 
time  univerfal. 

There  are,  befides,  in  the  Latin  a  great  number  of 
obfolefe  Greek  woids,  which  were  in  procefs  of  time 
the  Grcik  obliterated,  and  others  liibllituted  in  theirroom  ;  Ibthat, 
upon  the  whole,  we  are  pi.rfuaded.  tha:  the  moil  cS'tc- 
tual  method  to  diftinguifh  the  d^f^erence  between  (he 
early  and  modern  Greek,  would  be  to  compare  the 
ancient  Latin  with  the  latter;  theie  being,  we  ima- 
gine, very  little  difference  between  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  In  the  earliefl  periods. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Roman 
letters  were  the  fame  with  the  ancient  Greek. — 
Fornix  Uteris  Latinis  qut  I'cttrr'imis  Gr.rcjrum,  fays  Ta- 
citus *  ;  and  Pliny  f  fays  the  fame  thing,  and  tor  the 
truth  of  hii  afTertion  he  appeals  to  a  monument  ex- 
tant in  his  own  times. 

Thefe  old  Greek  letters  were  no  other  than  the  Pe- 
cap.^S.  la(gic,  which  we  have  (hown  fiom  Diodorus  Siculus 
(fee  preceding  Scftion)  to  have  been  prior  to  the  Cad- 
mean.  For  the  figure  of  thcfe  letters,  fee  A  (lie,  Po- 
ilellus,  Montfaucon,  Palfegraphia  Gricca,  Mouf.  Ge- 
belin,  and  our  Plates  IX  and  X. 

That  the  Latins  borrowed  the  plan  of  their  dcclen- 
fions  from  the  Greeks,  is  evident  from  the  exaft  ve- 
femblance  of  the  terminations  of  the  cafcs  thn-ughout 
the  three  fimilar  declcnfions.  In  nouns  of  the  firll 
declenfion,  the  reftrablance  ia  too  palpable  to  Hand 
in  need  of  illudration.     In  the  fccond,  the  Greek  ge- 
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nitive  is  '•.      In  Latin  the  o  is  thrown  out,  and  the      L^'in 
termination    becomes  <".     In   the    Greek    fctlion,  \ve'-""B'"Ks. 
Invc  obferved,  that  the  foun  's  of  i  and  u  differed  very  " 

little;  therefore  the  Latins  ufed  ,  in'lead  of".  The 
Latin  dative  ends  in  o,  wlii^h  is  the  Greek  dative, 
throwing  away  .  Jubfcriplum,  which  was  but  faijitly 
founded  in  that  language.  No  genuine  Greek  word 
ended  in  i;  or  m. 

The  Ilellcns  feemed  to  have  abhorred  that  bellow- 
ing liquid  ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  they  imported 
it  from  the  call,  as  well  as  the  other  letters,  and  t-iat 
thty  employed  it  in  every  other  capacity,  except  in 
that  oi  clofmg  words.  In  the  tcnninjtion  of  flexions, 
they  changed  it  into  ,. 

'I'he  Latins  retained  m,  which  had  been  imported 
to  them  as  a  terminating  letter  at  an  era  before  the 
Greek  language  had  undergone  its  lall  refinement.— 
Hence  ibe  Latin  accufativc  in  um,  inilead  of  tiic 
Gieek  -v.  The  vocative  cafe,  we  imagine,  wa<  in 
this  declenfion  originally  like  the  iiomiiiative,  The 
Latins  have  no  dual  number,  bccaufe,  in  our  opinion, 
the  iEolian  dialedl,  from  which  they  copied,  had 
none.  It  would  be,  we  think,  a  violent  llretch  of 
etymological  exertion,  to  derive  either  the  Lat.n  ge- 
nitive plural  of  the  fecond  declenfion  from  the  fame 
cafe  of  the  Greek,  or  that  of  th«  latter  from  the  for- 
mer ;  we  therefore  leave  this  anomaly,  without  pre- 
tending to  account  for  its  original  formation.  The 
third  dcclenfions  in  both  languag«s  are  fo  cxaftly  pa- 
rallel, that  it  would  be  fupeifluous  to  compare  them. 
The  dative  plural  here  is  anotlier  anomaly,  and  we 
think  a  very  difagreeable  one,  which  we  leave  to  the 
conjedures  of  more  profound  etymologills. 

For  the  other  peculiarities  of  Latin  nouns,  as  they 
arc  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Greek,  we  mull  beg 
leave  to  remit  our  readers  to  that  lection  for  iuformi- 

tion.  _  .  .  iSi 

The  Latins  have  no  articles,  which  is  certainly  a  o(;cjf„(-y 
defeft  In  their  language.  The  Pclaf^ic,  from  which  of  ariidts. 
they  copied,  had  not  adopted  that  word  in  the  de- 
monllrative  fenfe.  Homrr  indeed  feldom  ufee  it;  and 
the  probability  h,  that  the  more  e.arly  Greek  nfed  it 
lefs  frequently,  at  leall  in  the  fenfe  aliove-mentioned. 
Thus  in  Latin,  when  I  fay,  video  hominem,  it  is  impof- 
filde  to  find  out  by  the  bare  words  whether  the  word 
hominem  intimates  "  a  man,"  or  ''  the  man  j"  whereas 
in  Greek  it  would  be  b*.!'"  a»9fan«,  J Jie  a  man,  B*'"-;. 
Tov  a»SfaTo«,  JJcc  the  man.  Hence  the  firll  expreffioa 
is  indefinite,  and  the  fcrond  definite. 

The    fubftantive  verb  fum    in    Latin   fce.ms    to   ^^Q^\,mn{ 
partly  formed  from  the  Greek  and  partly  not.     Simet',^  fu!<ftan. 
of  the  perlons  of  the  prefent  tenle  have  a  near  refem-tivc  verb, 
blanec  to  the  Greek  verb   -^  or  "*",  while  others  vary 
widely  from  that  archetype.    The  imperfeft  praeterite 

and 


1-ufo-Bvoi ;  which  vras  their  true  name,  for  they  aftually  emigrated  from  Tarfnilh,  or  the  weflern  coail  of  Afia 
Minor,  and  confsquently  Herodotus  everywhere  calls  them  Tuornvj/.  The  iHoIians  changed  a  Into  "  ;  hence 
in  that  dialeft  they  were  called  -'j<r>ivc<,  from  Taifus.  The  Romans  ftyled  them  Tufa,  probably  from  the 
Greek  verb  ««-,  facrifco,  alluding  to  the  fi<ill  which  that  people  profelTed  in  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 
They  called  their  country  Hetruria,  we  think  from  the  Chaldaic  word  heretum,  "  a  magician  or  forcerer  ;"  a 
name  deduced  from  their  fl<ill  in  divination. 

(y)  Creca  et  Latina  lingua  Hebraizauies,  Venice  1 763.    If  thefe  books  are  not  at  hand,  Dr  Littleton's  Die- 
tio  nary  will,  in  a  good  meafure,  fupply  iheir  place. 
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I-Tin      and  pra»t<?rperfcft   have    nothinsr    common   with    the 
l.anKuaKf.  0,-je[t  verh,  anJ  cannot,  we  think,  be  forced  into  an 
alliance  with   it.     The  future  ero  was  of  ol  1  efo,   and 
is  indeed  ffcnuine  Greek.     Upon  the   whole,   in  OEr 
af^prehenfion   the  Latin   fiibltantive  verb  more  nearly 
rclembles  the  Pcrfian  verb  htjlcn  than  that  of  any  other 
,5!^        lan^'nage  we  are  acquainted  with. 
And  .fo.  •     From  what  exemplar  the  Latin  verbs  were  derived, 
thtr  verbs,  fg  pot,  we  think,  eafily  afcertaineil.    We  know  that  at- 
tempts have  been  mide  to  deduce  them   all  from  the 
./Eolic  Gretk,  and  tl-.at   the  Romans  themftlves  were 
extremely  fond  of  this  chimera;   but  the  almoll  num- 
berlcfs   irregularities,  both   in  the  formation  and  con- 
jugation of  their  verbs,  induce  us  to  believe  that  only 
a   part  of  them  were  formed  upon  that  model.     AVe 
are  apt   to  think  that   the   terminations   in  lam,  has, 
bat,  bamus.   Sec.  are   produced  by  their  union  with  a 
fragment  of  fome  obfolcte  verb,  which  is  now  wholly 
lolt.    In  the  verb  amo,  e.g.  we  are  fare  that  the  radix  am 
is  the   Hebrew  word   mother ;   but  how  amabam,  am- 
aho,  am-arem  were  fabricated,  and  connefted  with  the 
radical  am,  is  not  fo  cafily  dett-rmincd.     That  Latin 
verbs  are  compofed  of  an  infl.;xitle  radix  and  another 
flexible  verb,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  cannot  be  doubted; 
but  what  this  flexible  auxiliary  way,  we  think,  cannot 
now  be  clearly  afcertained.     It   is   not  altogether  im- 
probable that   fuch  parts  of  the  verbs  as  deviate  from 
the  Greek  archetype  were  fiipplied   by   fragments  of 
the  verb  ha,  which  pervades  all  the  branches   of  the 
Gothic   iJnguagc,   and   has,  we  think,  produced  the 
Latin  verb  halto.     When  the  Greeks  began  to   ety- 
rr.olopi-/e,  they  feldom  overpafTed  the  verge   of  their 
own  language  :    the   Latins  purfued    nearly  the  fame 
courfe.     If  their  own  language  prefented  a  plaufible 
etymology,  they  embraced  it;   if  not,   they   immedi- 
ately had  rtcourfe  to  the  Greek  ;  and  this  was  the  ne 
plui  ultra  of  their   ttymological  refearches.     Cicero, 
Quintilian,  Ftftua,  5cc.  and  even  Varro,  the  mod  learn- 
ed  of  all   the  Romans,   flop   here  ;   all  beyond  is  ei- 
ther dou't  or  impenetrable   darknefs.     'I'he  opinion 
above-mentioned  we  offer  only  as  a  conjefturc  ;   the 
decilion  we  leave  to  more  able  critics 

The  want  of  aorills  or  indelinite  tenfes  feems  to  us 
:ie6  ill  l„v  a  palpable  defeft  in  the  Latin  language.  The  ufe  of 
■"'  ^"''*-    thefe  among  the  Greeks  enabled  the  writer  to  exprefa 
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the  fpecific  variatipns  of  time  with  more  accuracy  and 
precifion  than  the  Latins,  who  never  attempted  to 
fpeciiy  them  by  any  other  tenfes  but  the  imperfeil  and 
pluperfect.  Indeed  we  fhould  imagine,  th:it  both  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  were  much  inferior  to  th-^  Englifh 
in  this  refpeft.  The  Latin  word  lego,  for  example, 
may  be  tranflattd  into  Erglilh  three  diffeient  ways  : 
ill,  I  read;    2  1,  I  do  read;    3d,  I  am  reading. 

The  Latins,  in  reducing  veibs  to  their  four  conju- 
gations, formed  their  iitflcxions  in  a  very  irregular 
manner.  Many  verbs  of  the  lirll  clafs  inlleift  their 
prsterite  an^.  fnpinc  like  thofe  of  the  ferond  :  thus 
riomo,  inllcad  of  giving  nvi  and  atitm,  has  ui  and  llun, 
like  monui  and  mon'nutn.  Again,  not  a  few  verbs  of 
the  third  conjugation  have  ivi  and  ilum,  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  the  fourth;  e.  g.  feto,  fctivi,  pcttlum.  Then, 
fomt  verbs  have  io  in  the  prcfcnt,  ivi  in  the  prxterite, 
:ind  ilum  in  the  lupine,  while,  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
analogy,  they  in  reality  belong  to  the  third  :  fuch  arc 
cufiij,  eu/>:vi.  eufitiim,  cuterc,  &C.      Sonii;  vtfrbs  of  the 
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fecond  conjugation  have  their  prxterite  and  fupine  as  I--t^'n 
if  they  belonged  to  the  third  ;  ^\i\i-,,jubea,jujft,}ujfum,  L'^-"^i 
julere  ;  aug^o,  auxi,  audiim,  augere.    Some  verbs,  which  * 

are  aftually  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  have  their  prx- 
terite aird  fupine  as  if  they  were  of  the  third  ;  thus 
feiilio,fenJi,  fenfum,  /entire  ;  hauria,  hauf,  hauflum,  hau- 
rire,  &c.  If  thefe  are  not  manifeft  irregularities,  we 
cannot  fay  what  defervea  the  name.  The  facl  feems 
to  ftand  thus:  The  Romans  were  originally  a  banditti 
of  robbers,  bankrupt",  runaw.iy  fljves,  fhephcrds,  huf- 
bandmen,  and  pcafants  of  the  mod  unpolifhed  charac- 
ter. They  were  ens^aged  in  perpetual  broils  and  quar- 
rels at  home,  and  feldom  enjoyed  repofe  abroad.  Their 
prof,  flion  was  robbei-y  and  plunder.  Like  old  I(h- 
mael,  their  hands  were  againll  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  againft  them.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  fo:iety 
no  time  was  left  for  cultivating  the  fciences.  Ac- 
cordingly the  arts  of  war  and  government  were  their 
fole  profefllon.  This  is  fo  true,  that  their  own  poet 
charatterizes  them  in  the  following  manner  : 

Excudunt  alii  fpirantia  mollius  <zra,  &c. 

Another  blemifli  in  the  Latin  tongue  is  occafioned  The  i-atin 
by  its  wanting  a  participle  of  the  proeterite  tenfe  in  the  '*'^'''-''-;"' '" 
active  voice.     This  defect  is  perpetually  ftlc,  and  is  the''"""'''"" 
caufe  of  an  aukward  circumlocution  wherever  it  happens 
to  prefent  itfelf.     Thus,  "  The  general  having  croiTed 
the  river,  drew  up  his  army;"  Jmpcrator,  cum  IranfijJfJ 
Jlumen,  acicm  injlruxit.   Here  cum  tranjiijjet Jlumtn  is  a  ma- 
nifeft circumlocution,  which  is  at  once  avoided  in  the 
Greek  5  i'>-i/4J»  ^if:nr«;  Tin  ^iTXfioy,  Sic.  This  muft  always 
prove  an  incumbrance  in  the  cafe  of  adive  intranfitive 
verbs.     When  aftive  deponent  verbs  occur,  it  is  eafily 
avoided.     Thus,  "  Cxfar  having  encouraged  the   fol- 
diers,  gave  the  fignal  for  joining  battle;"   Ca/ar  cohor. 
latus  mililes,  prcclii  commiilendi  Jignum  dcdit. 

Another  palpable  defe(?l  in  this  language  arifes  from 
the  want  of  a  pr.rticiple  of  the  prefent  paflive.  This 
again  muft  produce  an  inconveniency  upon  many  oc- 
cafions,  as  will  be  obvious  to  every  Latin  ftudent  al- 
moll every  moment.  jj. 

The  two  fupines  are  unlverfally  allowed  to  be  fub-Supiuesand 
ftantive-nouns  of  the  fourth  declcnfion.  How  thefe  S'™'"'*' 
affumed  the  nature  of  verbs  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 
When  they  are  placed  after  verbs  or  nouns,  the  mat- 
ter is  attended  with  no  difficulty;  but  how  they  (hould 
acquire  an  aftive  fignification,  and  take  the  cafe  of  the 
Verb  with  which  they  areconnefttd,  implies  we  lliouli 
think,  a  ftretch  of  prerogative. 

The  Ljtin  gerunds  form  another  unnatural  anoma- 
ly. Every  Latin  fcholar  knows  that  thofe  words  are 
nothing  but  the  neuters  of  the  p?rtici])lc5  of  the  future 
paflive.  The  fabricators  of  the  Laiih  to:.gue,  how- 
ever,  elevated  them  from  their  primary  coniition,  gi- 
ving them  upon  many  occalions  an  adive  fignification. 
In  this  cafe  we  mull  have  recourfe  to 
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i^cin  penet  arlitrium  eji  el  jut  el  norma  /oqueiuii. 

Another  Inconveniency,  perhipe  more  feverely  felt 
than  any  of  the  precedio?,  arifes  from  the  w.mt  of  the 
ufe  of  the  prefent  participle  of  the  verb  yi/m.  Every 
body  knowi  what  a  convcniency  is  derived  from  the 
frequent  ufe  of  the  participle  <■'  in  Greek  ;  and  in- 
deed it  appears  to  tii  fomcwhat  furpriiing  that  th« 
.%  A  Lstiui 
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Latioc  ntgiefted  to  IntroJdCi;  the  participle  enj  into 
their  language.  In  this  we  believe  they  are  Giitjular. 
Here  again  a  circumlocution  beconica  mcelTaty  miuth 
a  cafe  as  the  following  :  "  The  ft  iiate  beiiii{  at  Rome, 
j)a(red  a  decree."  Inllead  of  faying /cna<u/  em  Romx, 
Ugcm  tulil,  we  arc  obliged  to  fay  cum  finatus  Romx  (Jet, 
&c.  If  the  words  ent  or  cxijhri  had  becQ  adopted,  at 
in  the  Greek,  this  odious  circundocutioa  would  hivc 
been  avoiiled. 

Many  other  defefts  of  the  like  kind  will  occur  to 
every  perfon  who  (hall  choofe  to  f;atch  for  them,  and 
thofe  in  the  raoft  approved  claffical  authors.  Perhaps 
our  mentioning  fo  many  may  be  deemed  invidious  by 
the  admirers  of  that  Ian  juage  ;  but  we  write  from 
conviiftion,  and  that  muft  te  our  apology. 

If  one  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  (Irufture  of 
the  Gietk  and  Latin  languages,  he  will,  wc  think, 
quitkly  be  convinced  that  their  chamiJieriilic  features 
are  extremely  different.  The  genius  of  the  former 
feems  eafy  and  natural ;  whereas  that  of  the  latter, 
cotwithftanding  the  united  efforts  of  poets,  orators, 
and  philofophers,  flill  bears  the  marks  of  violence  and 
reftraint.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Latin  tongue 
waa  prefTed  into  the  fervicc,  and  compelled  almoft 
againll  its  will  to  bend  to  the  laws  of  the  Grecian  mo- 
del. Take  a  fentence  of  Hebrew,  Ch.-ldean,  Ara- 
bian, &c.  and  try  to  tranflate  it  into  Greek  without 
regarding  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  and  you  will 
find  it  no  difficult  attempt ;  but  make  the  fame  trial 
with  refpeft  to  the  Latin,  and  you  will  probaf.ly  find  the 
labour  attended  withconGJerable  difficulty.  To  tranflate 
Greek  into  Englifh  is  no  laborious  tad;  ;  the  texture  of 
the  two  languages  is  fo  congenial,  tliat  the  words  and 
phrafe«,  and  evtn  the  idiomatic  exprefTions,  naturally 
Slide  into  each  other.  With  the  Latin  the  cafe  is  quite 
otherwife  ;  and  before  eleg?.nt  Englifh  can  be  produ- 
ced, one  cnuft  deviate  confiderably  from  the  original. 
Should  we  attempt  to  tranflate  a  pice  of  Engliih  in- 
to Greek,  and  at  the  fame  time  into  Latin,  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  former  would  be  attended  with  much 
lefs  difficulty  than  that  of  the  latter,  fuppofing  the 
tranflator  equally  flciUed  in  both  languages. 

This  incongruity  fcems  to  fpring  from  the  follow- 
ing caufe.  Before  any  man  of  confiderable  abilities, 
either  in  the  capacity  of  a  poet,  grammarian,  or  rheto- 
rician, appeared  at  Rome,  the  language  had  acquired 
a  rtrong  and  inflexible  tone,  too  ftubborn  to  be  txaiftly 
moulded  according  to  the  Grecian  flandard.  After  a 
language  has  continued  feveral  centuries  without  re- 
ceiving anew  poliih,  it  becomes  like  a  full  grown  tree, 
incapable  of  being  bent  to  the  purpofts  of  the  mecha- 
nic. For  this  reafon,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
tongue  in  queflion  could  not  be' forced  into  a  com- 
plete afTimilation  with  the  Greek.  Notwithftanding 
all  thefe  obftruftlons,  in  procefs  of  time  it  arrived  at 
£uch  an  exalted  pitch  of  ptrfeclion,  ss  to  rival,  perhaps 
to  excel,  all  the  other  European  languages,  the  Greek 
enly  excepted.  Had  men  of  the  talte,  judgment,  and 
induttry  cf  Ennius,  Plautus,  Terence,  Cicero,  and  the 
worthies  of  the  Augaftan  age,  appeared  in  the  early 


Aages  of  the   Roman  commonwealth,  ire  way  believe      Latin 
that  their   language  would    have  been   thoroughly  re-  ^*"K"'*t^*; 
duccd   to   the  Grecian   archetype,    and   that   the    two         * 
dialefts   might   have  improveil  each  other  by  a   rival- 
(hip  between  the  njtiona  who  employed  them. 

Without  pretending  to  entertain  our  realers  with  a 
pompous  and  elaborate  account  of  the  beauties  ef  that 
imperial  language  which  have  been  dctaded  by  wri- 
ters alanoH  without  number,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  lay- 
before  them  as  bricKy  as  poffible  its  prilline  charaftcr, 
the  flepii  and  fta^jts  by  which  it  gradually  tofe  to  prr- 
feifHon,  the  period  when  it  arrived  at  the  fummit  of 
its  excellence,  and  by  what  means  it  degenerated  with 
a  rapid  carci.r  till  it  was  loll  among  thofe  very  people 
to  whom  it  owed  its  birth.  j 

We  have  obfervcd  alrea  'y,  that  the  Latin  tongue  The  l,at»» 
was  a  tolluvies  ot  all  the  languages  fpoken  by  the  va- to'iK^c 
grant  people  who  compofcd  the  firft  elements  of  that  ^""^t'"  4 
republic.  The  prevailing  dialedta  were  the  Pclafgic  or  ^,^\^Z■^^ 
Hetrufcan,  which  we  think  were  the  Time;  and  thcani  ccltic 
Celtic,  which  was  the  aboriginal  tongue  of  Italy,  word'- 
Hcnve  the  primary  diiilert  of  the  Romans  was  com- 
pofeJ  of  difcordant  materials,  which  in  our  opinion  ne- 
ver acquired  a  natural  and  congenial  union.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  this  motley  mixture  was  certainly  the  ori- 
ginal dialeift  of  tlie  Romans.  The  Pelafglc  or  Hetruf- 
can part  of  it  retained  a  ttrong  tinfture  of  the  oriental 
ttyle.  The  Celtic  part  feern*  to  have  been  prevalent, 
fince  we  find  that  moll  of  the  names  of  places  (z), 
efpccially  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Italy, 
are  actually  of  Celtic  ori>;lnal.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  the  ftylc  of  the  firll  Romans  was  compofed  of  the 
languages  above  mentioned.  Who  thofe  firll  Romans 
were,  we  believe  it  is  impofTible  to  determine  with  any 
degree  f>f  ceitainty.  The  Roman  hiftorians  afford  us 
as  little  information  upon  that  fubjeft,  as  their  etymolo- 
gifts  do  upon  the  origin  of  their  language.  Their  molt 
celebrated  writers  upon  this  point  were  .£lius  Gallus, 
Quinius  Cornificlus,  Nonius  Marcellus,  Fetfus,  ami 
fome  others  of  lefs  note.  At  the  head  of  thefe  we 
ought  to  place  Terenlius  Varrc,  whom  Cicero  ftyles 
the  moll  learned  of  all  the  Romans.  From  thefe  wri- 
ters we  are  to  expeil  no  light.  Their  etymologies 
aie  generally  chlK'ilh  and  futiie.  Of  the  L.nguagc  of 
the  moft  ancient  Romans  »e  can  oniy  reafon  by  ana- 
logy ;  and  by  that  rule  we  can  difcover  nothing  more 
than  what  we  have  aJ voiced  above. 

In  the  firll  place  we  may  reft  aflured  that  the  dual 
number,  the  articles,  the  participle  aboveraentionedv 
the  aoriils,  and  the  whole  middle  voice,  ncwr  appeared 
in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  accordingly  were  not  current 
in  thofe  languages  from  which  it  wa?  copied,  at  lealt 
at  the  time  when  it  was  firll  fabricated. 

Befides  all  this,  m-iny  circumftances  concur  to  make 
it  highly  probable  that,  in  the  tarhell  periods  of  the 
language,  very  few  inflexions  were  introduced,  ifl, 
When  the  Pelafgi  left  Greece,  the  Greek  language  it- 
felf  was  not  fully  polilTied.  2d,  The  Arcadians  were 
never  thoioughly  cultivated-  They  weie  a  ruftic  pa- 
floral  people,  and  little  minded  the  refinements  of  a  ci. 

vilized 


(z)  For  proof  of  this  our  readers  may  coafult  Abbe  Pezron,  Pelloutier,  Bullei'8  Mem.  Gebelin  Pre/,  DiSi 
i^at.  and  many  others. 
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Lsiin      vllizfd  ftate  ;  confequently  the  hn^ut^e  llify  brought 
>-»''g^''g''   into  Italy  at  that  era  muft  have  been  of  a  coarfe  and 
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irregular  contexture.  3d,  When  the  ThefTslian"  Pe- 
laf^i  arrived  in  Italy  about  the  time  of  Deucalion,  the 
Greek  itfelf  was  rude  and  barbarous  ;  and,  which  i% 
ftill  of  more  confequence.  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus 
quoted  in  the  former  Se<9ion,  that  people  had  never 
adopted  the  Hellenic  tor.gue.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  part  of  the  Latin  laiiuuage  derived  from  the  Pe. 
lafgicor  Hetrufcan  (for  thofe  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  fame)  mull  have  uktn  a  deep  tinfiure  from  the 
oriental  tongues  (Ste  preceding  Seftion).  If  we 
may  judge  ot  the  Celtic  c\f  that  age  hy  that  of  the 
prefent,  the  fame  charafter  muft  likewife  have  dilUn- 
,0^  guifhed  its  Itiuflure. 
Hence  littx  From  thefe  circumflances.  we  think  it  appears  that 
inflcilrii  m  {[,(.  farlieft  hnf  ua,,'e  of  the  Romanj  was  very  little  di- 
flat°  '^'  'Crfificd  with  inflexions.  It  nearly  refemhied  the  ori- 
ental exemplnr,  and  confcqviently  differed  widely  fionj 
the  modern  Latin.  The  eficA  of  this  was,  thit  the 
modern  Romnns  could  not  underftand  the  language 
of  their  early  progenitors.  Polybius*,  fpealcing  of  the 
earlie.1  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians, 
makes  the  followirK^  ubfervation  :  "  Believe  me  (fays 
he),  the  Roman  language  has  undergone  fo  -many 
changes  fince  that  time  (a)  to  the  prefent,  that  even 
thofe  who  are  raoft  deeply  (killed  in  the  fcience  of  an- 
tiquities csnnot  undtrHand  the  words  of  that  treaty 
but  with  the  preattH  difficulty." 

From  this  fource  we  make  no  doubt  has  flowed  that 
vaft  number  of  oriental  word's  with  which  the  Latin 
language  is  impregnated.  Thefe  were  originally  in- 
flexible, like  their  brethren  of  the  e^ft.  I'hey  were 
not  difgitifed  as  they  now  are  with  prefixes,  afExcs,  mc- 
tathefes,  fyncopas,  antithelce,  &c.  but  plain  and  una- 
dorned in  their  natural  drcfs. 

After  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  .ka- 
lian Creeks,  who  gradually  feized  upon  both  coails 
*jan  niudel  ^"^  It^ly  towards  the  fouth,  which  they  called  jMa^va 
Criida,  ihcy  began  to  affeA  a  Grecian  air,  and  to  tor- 
ture their  language  into  that  foreign  contextur;.  It 
appears,  however,  that  at  firlt  the  Grecian  garb  f.it  ra- 
ther aukwardly,  and  feveral  marks  of  violence  were  c.-;- 
iily  difcerned.  The  moft  ancient  fpccimen  of  this  kind 
that  we  can  rccollcrt  confifts  of  the  remains  of  the 
/•ar/re  talUs.  Here  every  thing  is  rude  and  of  a  clum- 
fy  catl  ;  for  though  by  this  time  confiderable  progicfs 
bad  been  made  in  refinement,  and  the  l.mguage  of  Rome 
bad  begun  to  appear  in  a  Grecian  uniform,  flill  thofe 
changes  were  not  altogether  natural.  Soon  alter  ap- 
f eared  Marcus  Fabius  PiiHor  and  Sifenna  ;  hilforians 
often  quoted  by  Livy,  but  whofe  works  are  long  fince 
irrecoverably  loft.  The  F.ifti  Capitolini  are  often 
mentioned  ;  but  they  too  perifhtd  in  the  burning  of 
the  Capitol  during  the  civil  wars  hctrtern  Marius  and 
Sylla.  Had  thofe  monuments  cfcaped  the  ravages  of 
time,  we  fliould  have  been  able  to  mark  the  progrcU 
of  the  Latin  tongue  from  flagc  to  flage,  and  to  afcer- 
tain  with  the  greatefl  accuracy  its  gradual  configura- 
tion in  the  coorfe  of  its  progrefs  towards  tfie  Greciin 
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ftandard.     We  miifl  therefore  leave  the  Latin  tongue      I-atln 
(luring  thofe  periods  rude  and  barbarous,  and  defccnd  ^''J^"^^; 
to  othtrs   better    known   and  more  charaCtcriflicaily         ' 
marked.     Thofe  commenced  after  that 

Grxc'tn  captafenim  •uiSorcm  cep'il  et  artei 
Jntuli:  agfrjli  I.atio. 

In  this  period  we  find  Enniu?,  who  wrote  a  Roman  The  prio- 
hiflory  in  hexameter  verfe  in  18  books,  which  he  call- cij.al  au- 
ed  yinna/s  ;  moft  part  of  which  is  now  loft.      He  like-  "^""  ^7 
wife  tranflated  ^Mifwfrux   de  Ori^'me  Deorum ;  a  work ;,  ,^'j,    ,.,_ 
often  mentioned  by  the  Chriftiaa  fathers  in  their  dif-  dually  jjo- 
putcs  with  the   Pagans.     It  is  fometimcs  quoted  byliihe'- 
Cicero.     Then  followed  Cains  Lucilius  the  famous  fa- 
tyritl,  and  a  number  of  other  writers,  fuch  as  Accius, 
Valerius,  ./I'^dituus,  Alpinus,  &c.  whofe  fragments  were 
publifhed  by  the  Stephens,  Paris,  1564.  All  thefe  imi- 
tated the  writers  of  Greece  or  tranflated  from  them. 
By  their  perfevtrance  and  aftive  exertions  the  fpirit 
of  thefe  authors  was  tran^fufed  into  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  its  ftrufture  accommodated  to  the  Grecian  plan. 

Plautua  and  Terence,  by  tranflating  the  comedies  of 
Menander  and  Diphilus  into  their  own  bnguagc, 
taught  the  Latin  mufes  to  fpcak  Attic  Greek.  To 
fpeak  that  language  was  then  the  ton  of  the  times,  at 
it  is  now  with  us  to  chatter  French.  Greek  tutors 
were  retained  in  every  reputable  family  ;  and  mmy 
Romans  of  the  firft  rank  were  equdly  qualified  to 
fpeak  or  write  both  in  Greek  and  Latm.  The  origi- 
nal jargon  of  Latium  was  now  become  obfoiete  and 
unintelligible  ;  and  Cato  the  Ancient  condifcended  to 
learB  the  Greek  language  at  80.  ,.j 

To  pretend  to  enumerate  the  various,   and  we  mayThe  g.1,1. 
add  inimitable,  examples  of  the  Auguflan  or  golden'"  «ge  of 
age  of  the  Roman  tongue,  would  be  an  infult  to  the'^"""-"- 
underftmding  of  our  readers  :  we  fhall  only   take  the 
liberty  to   tranflate  a  few  lines   from  a  moft   excellent 
hiflorian*,    who,    had  his  honefly  been  equal  to   hi»«r>//«« 
judgment,  might  have  rivaled  the  moft  celebrated  wri-  Paitrtului, 
ten  of  his  country.    Having  obfcrved,  that  the  Greek''''-  '■  '■'P'l 
authors,  who  excelled  in  every  province  of  literature, 
had  all  made  their  appearance  nearly  about  the  fame 
fpace  of  time,  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  he 
adds,  "  Nor  wns  this  circumltance  more  confpicuoua 
among  the  Greeks  than  among  the  Romans ;  for  un- 
lifs  we  po   ba.k   to  the  rough  and  unpolilhed  times, 
which  defcrve  commendation  only  on  account  of  their 
invention,  the  Roman    tragedy  is  confined  to  .\iciu8 
and  the  period  when  he  flourifhed.  The  charming  wit 
of   Latin  elegance  was  brought  to  light  by  Ctcilius, 
Tertntius,  and  Afranius,  nearly  in  the  fame  age.      A« 
for  our  hiftcrians  (to  add  1-ivy  alfo  to  the  age  of  the 
former),  if  we  except  Cato  and  fomc  old  obfcure  ones, 
they    were  all  coniincd   to  a  period  ot   80  yeara ;  dt 
nti'.hcr  has  our   flock  of  poets  extended   to  a  fpare 
much  backward   or  forward.     But   t!ie  energy  of  the 
bar,  and  the  finifhcd  beauty  of  profe  eloquence,  fcttinjj 
afide  the  fame  Cato   (by  leave  of   P.   l^rafTus.   Scipio, 
I..adins,  the  Gracchi,   Fannius,   and  Srr.  G.tlba,   be  it 
fpoken),  broke  out  aH  at  once  under  Tully  the  prince  of 
4  A  :  h'» 


(a)  This  treaty,  according  to  the  fame  hiftorian,  w;9  concluded  In  the  confulfliip  of  LuciuJ  Juniws  BnilM 
lend  Marcus  Valerius,  28  years  before  Xerxes  made  his  ^tfcent  ujjOd  Greece. 
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his  profcfTion;  fo  tli;.t  one  Can  be  dtliglited  with  none     phy,  cannot  be  reafonably  ctmtr.v.liiflcd.     Tire  latter      Latin 

before  hiiii,  r.iid  aJmiie  none  except  filth  »6  have  either     had  jead,   and  :iftually  abridged,  the  whole  extent  of  Laatfua^re. 

fccn  or  were  fi  eii  by  that  orator."  Grecian  philofophy  :   this  difplaycd  his  reading  rather       7oJ~~^ 

From  this  quotftlon  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  Ro-     tlun  his  learnin;^.     Tlie  former  had  addided  himl'tlf  ihc  writer* 

manw  themfclvea  w\'re  convinced  of  the  ftiort  duration     to  tlie  lloic  feft  ;  and  though  he  does  not  write  with>f  rhdilvcr 

the  fame  flow  of  eloquence  as  TuUy,  he  thiuka  more"''^'^^^"'*'^'' 
dcculy   and   reafona  more    clofely.      Pliny's    Natural  1^'°^^"?  „ 
llittory  IS  a  womleriul  collection,  ana  contains   more  ,i  fjrprcd&. 
ufeful  knowledge  than  all  the  writings  of  the  :\ugu!lanc.florj. 
age  condenfcd  into  one  mafs.     We  think  the  hillorical 
annab  of  Tacitus,  if  inferior  to  Livy  in  llyle  anJ  ma- 


of  the  jTolc!en  age  of  their  language.  According  to 
the  moll  jiliicious  critics,  it  CDT.menced  with  the  era 
of  Cicero's  oratoriciil  produftions,  and  terminated 
with  the  reiw^n  of  Tiberius,  er  perhaps  it  did  not 
reach  Keyond  the  middle  of  that  prince's  reijjn.  It  is 
generally  believed    that  eloquence,  and    with  it  every 


thing  li^^eral,  elevated,  and  manly,  was  banilhcd  Rome  jelly   of  diclion,  much  fuperior   in  arrangement  ;md 

by  the  defpotifm  oi  the  Cxl'ars.     We  imagine  that  the  vigour  of  compofition.     In  fliort,  we  difcover  in  thcfe 

tranfuion  was  too  inllantaneoua  to  have  been  entirely  produiTtions  a  deep  infight  into  human  nature,  an  ex- 

productd   bv   tl'.at   unhappy   caufe.      Defpotifm   was  tcnfive  knowl-.-dgc  of  the  fciencc  of  ^ovirnment,  a  pe- 

lirmly  eftabllfhed  amons;  ttie  Romans  about  the  middle  nctration  which  no  I'.ifliTnulation  could  efcape,  together 

cf  the  reign  of  Avigullus ;  and  yet  that  period  pro-  with  a  fincere  attachment  to  truth  both  with  rcfptit 

duceJ  fuch  a  group  of  learned  mtn  as  never  adorned  to  events   and   charaflers ;  nor   is  he  interior  in  the 

any  other  nation  in  fo  (hurt  a  fpace  cf  time.      Defpo-  m  jelly,  energy,  and  propriety  of  his  harangues,  where- 

tifm,  we  acknowledge.might  haveaffefted  theeloqucnce  ever  an  equal  opportunity  prefento  itfclf.     Quintilian, 

of  the  bar;  the  no'ile  and  important  objcfts  which  had  Pilny  the  younger,  Suetonius,  Petronius  Arbiter,  and. 

animated  the  republican  orators   lieing  now  no  more  :  Juvenal,  defcrve  high  elleem  ;  nor  are  they  inferior  to 

but  this  circunillanL-e  couU  not  affeft  poetry,  hitlory*,  th;ir  immediate  prcdeceifors.     W^e  think  there  is  good 

philofophy,  &c.     The  ityle  employed  upon  thefe  fub-  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  lofs  of  liberty  among  the 

jecls  did  not  feel  the  /ettcrs  of  defpotifm.     The  a^e  Romau.  did  not  produce  the  extinction  of  eloquence, 

of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  golden  period  of  the  French  fcitnce,  elevation  of  fentiment,   or  refinement  of  talle. 

tongue  ;  and  we   think  thviL-age  produced  a  race  of  There   were,  we  believe,  other  circumllances  which 

learned  men,  in  every  department  fuperior  in  number  chiefly  contributed  to  pr.idiice  ihit  revolution, 
and  equal  in  geniuj  to  the  literati  who  flourifhed  under         The  fame  Velleius  Pat;rculu9  whom  we  have  quoted 

the  i.ohle  and  envied  conftituliun  of  Britain  during  the  afli^r.s  fomc  plaulible  and  very  judicious  reafons  for  , 


fame  age,  though  the  latter  is  unlverfally  allowed  to 
have  been  the  golden  period  of  this  country.  The 
Britifh  iflcs,  we  hope,  enjoy  flill  as  much  liberty  as 
ever ;  yet  we  believe  few  people  will  aver,  that  the 
writers  of  the  prefent  age  are  equal  either  In  (lyle  or  in 
genius  to   that  noble  gr  .up  who  flourlfned   bora  t'.ic 


this  cataftrophe.  "  Emulation  (fays  he)  is  the  mule 
of  genius ;  and  one  while  envy,  and  iiiolher  admiiatlon, 
fires  imitation.  According  to  the  lav\s  of  nnture^ 
that  which  is  purfued  with  the  greatefl  ardour  mounts 
to  the  top  :  but  to  be  ilationary  in  perfection  is  a 
difficult  ni:itter  ;  and  by  the  fame  analogy,  th.'.l  which 


middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  i.  to  the  middle  o(  the  cannot  go  forward  goes  ba>.kward.     A.s  at  the  outfet 

reign  of  George  II.  and  hrre  defpotifm  ta  quite  uncon-  we  are  animated  to  overtake  thofe  whom  we  deem  bc- 

ccrned.  foie  us,  fo  when  we  defpair  of  being  able  to  overtake 

In  the  cafl  the  fame  obftrvation  is  confirmed.    The  or  to  pafi  by  them,  our  ardour  languiihes  together  witii 

Perfians  have   long  groaned   under  the  Mohammedan  our  hope,  and   >\'hat  it  cannot  overtake  it  ceafes  to 

yoke;  and  yet   every  oriental  fcholar  will  allow,  that  purfue  ;  and  leaving  the  fubjccl  as  alrea'y  engroflfed 

in  that  country,  and  under  the  moll  g-lling  tyranny,  by  another,  it  looks  out  for  a  new  one  upon  which  ta 

the  moll  amazing  produAions  of  tafte,  genius,  and  in-  exert  itfelf.     That  by  which  we  find  we  are  not  able 

dii'lry,   that  ever  dii^nified  hum^n   nature,  have  been  to  acquire  eminence  we  relnquifli,  and  try  to  find  out 

exhibited.     Under  the  Arabian  caliphs,  the  fuccelTors  fome  objedl  djewhere  upon  which  to  employ  our  in- 

ot    Mohammed,    appeared  writers  of  a  moll  fublime  telltftual  powers.     The  confetjuence  is,  that  frequent 

genius,  though  never  wi.s  defputifm  more  cruelly  ex-  and  variable  trdufitU-ns  from  fubjtcl  to  fu!)jecl  provis 

ercifed  than  under  thofe  fanatics.     The  revival  of  let-,  a  very  great  obftacle  to  perfedlion  in  any  profeliion." 
ters  at  the  era  of  the  reformation  was  chiefly  promoted         This  perhaps  was  the  cafe  with  the  Romans.     The 

and  cheridicd  by  petty  defpotical  princes.  heroes  of  the  Auguftan  age  ha.I  borne  away  the  piize 

We  cannot  therefore  be  perfuaded  to  agree,  that  of  eloquence,  of  liiilory,  of  poetry,  &c.     Their  fuc- 

the  defpotifm  of  the  Caefars  banifhed  eloquence  ;ind  cc.Tors  dtfpaired  of  being  aMe  to  equ  1,   much  Icfs  to 

learning  from  Rome.     Longinua  indeed  has  altrlLu-  lurpafs  them,  in  any  of  thefe  walks.    They  were  thtre- 

ted  this  misfortune  to  that  caufe,  and  tells   ue,   ^fv*'  fore  laid   under  the  necelHty  of  flriking  out  a  new 

T!).aa  Wan  TO.  f,'!..i^aTa  Tiv  M,>.a).o;p  »a»  r  E.\E-TeEl'lA,  &c.  path  by  which  they  might  arrive  at  eminence.     Confe- 

"  It  is  liberty  that  is  formed  to  nurfe  the  fentiments  qnenlly  Seneca  introduced  thcjli/e  cou^i,  as  the  French 

ofgieat   geniufes,    to  pu(h  fonvnrd   the  propenfky  of  call  it ;  that  is,  a  fhort,   fparkling,   ligurative  diction, 

conteil,  to  infpire  them  with  hppes,  and  the  generous  abounding   with   antithefes,    quaintnefles,   witticifir.s, 

ambition  of  being  the  tirft  in  rank."     When  Lorginus  embcUilhcd  with  flowers  and  meretricious  ornaments; 

wrote  this,   he  did  not  reflect   that  he   Iilmfcif  was  a  whcrea'  the  ftyle  of  the  Auguftm  age  was  natural, 

ftiiking  inllancc   of  the   unfoundnefs  of  his  ebfcrva-  fimplc,  folid,  unafFecfed,  and  properly  adapted  to  the 

tion.  nature    of    the    fubjedl    and    the    fentiments   of   ths 

As  to  fclence,  the  fa£l  is  undoubte.Uy  on  the  other  author.  . 
fide.     That  Seneca  was  fuperior  to  Cicero  iii  philofo-        The  hillorian  Sallult  laid  the  foundation  of  the  uir- 
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Latin  natural  ftyle  above  mentioned.  Notwltliflanding  e11 
Language,  ^fjg  excellencies  of  that  celebrated  author,  he  every 
'■  wliere  exhibits  an  affectation  of  antiquity,  an  antithe- 
tical call,  an  air  of  aullcrity,  an  a  curacy,  cxaftnefs, 
and  rtgularity,  contrary  to  that  ai>  </?fa^/ which  na- 
ture dilplays  in  her  moll  elaborate  efforts.  H  s  words, 
his  cluufts,  fccm  'o  he  adjuiled  exactly  according  to 
number,  weight,  and  meafure,  without  excefs  or  dc- 
fc(5k.  Vtlleiu3  Pateroulus  imitated  this  writer ;  and, 
as  is  generally  the  cafe  with  imitators,  fucceeded  belt 
in  thoft  points  where  his  archetype  had  failed  motl 
e(;regiouny.  Tacitus,  however  excellent  in  other  re- 
fpeiifls,  deviated  from  the  Auf;uftan  exemplars,  and  is 
thought  to  have  iniit;.te<l  Salluft;  but  afl'efting  brevity 
to  excefs,  he  often  falls  into  obfcurity.  The  other 
contemporary  writers  employ  a  cognate  ftyle  ;  and 
bec.-.ufe  t!;ey  have  deviated  from  the  Augnitan  ftand- 
ard,  their  works  are  held  in  lefs  eilimation,  and  are 
thought  to  bear  about  them  nwiks  of  degeneracy. 

That  degeneracy,  however,  did  not  Ipring  from  the 
defpotic  government  under  which  thefe  authors  lived, 
but  from  th-'t  affeftation  cf  Angularity  into  which 
they  weie  led  by  an  eager  but  fruitlefs  defire  of  llgna- 
l.zing  themfelves  in  their  mode,  as  their  predecclTora 
bad  done  in  theirs.  But  the  mifchiefs  of  this  rage 
for  inr.oviiion  did  not  reach  their  ftntiments  as  it  had 
done  their  llyle  j  for  in  that  point  we  think  they  were 
fo  far  from  tailing  below  the  meafurc  of  the  writers  ef 
the  former  ai-e,  that  in  n  any  inliances  they  fcem  to 
Lave  furp  fTcd  t'lem. 

With  rcfpcA  to  fentlment  and  mental  exertions, 
the  authors  in  qucflion  pveferved  their  vigour,  till 
luxury  and  efTeminacy,  in  coniequence  of  power  and 
opulence,  enervated  loth  the  I'O^ies  nnd  rr.inds  of  the 
Romans.  The  contac'ion  foon  became  univcifal ;  and 
a  lilikdncfs,  or  intellectual  torpoi,  the  ufual  concomi- 
tant of  luxury,  fpread  indolence  over  the  mental  fa- 
culties, which  rendered  them  not  only  averfe  to,  but- 
een  incapable  of,  indullry  and  ptrfevtrance.  This 
Ictiiargic  difpofitiou  of  tnind  feei.is  to  have  commen- 
ced towards  the  conclufion  of  the  lilver  age  ;  that  is, 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Adrian.  It  was  then 
that  the  Rimm  eagles  began  to  (loop,  and  the  genius 
of  Rome,  as  well  in  arts  as  in  arms,  began  to  decline. 
Once  more,  the  declenlioo  of  the  intciicCtual  powers 
of  the  writers  of  that  nation  did  not  arile  troi;i  the 
form  of  the  government,  but  from  the  caufes  above 
fpecified. 

As  the  Roman  genius,  about  that  period,  began  to 
decline,  fo  the  llyle  of  the  fdver  age  was  gi.-.dually 
vitiated  with  barbarifms  and  exotic  forms  ct  fpecch. 
The  multitudes  of  barbarians  who  flocked  to  Ron  c 
from  all  parts  of  the  en.pire;  the  ambafladors  of  foreign 
princes,  an  J  often  the  princes  thcmfelvts,  with  their  at- 
ten  lants  ;  the  proliijious  numbers  of  flivea  who  were 
entertained  in  all  the  coiifidera'de  families  of  the  -api- 
t  il,  and  over  all  I'.aly;  the  frequent  commerce  which  the 
Roman  armies  upon  the  frontiers  C'.riied  on  with  th.; 
bar!  arians  ;  all  concurred  to  vitiate  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  to  interl  rd  it  with  forii;n  words  and  idioms,  in 
fuch  circumllances,  it  was  iir.pofTible  for  that  or  any 
other  l.ingu.ige  to  have  continued  pure  md  uiitaiuted. 

This  vitiated  chiratfer  boili  of  llyle  and  fcntrn.cnt 
became  more  and  more  prevalent,  in  proportion  i.s  it 
dtfccodcJ  from  the  reign  of  Adiiua  towards  the  era 
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of  the  removal  of  the  imperial  feat  from  Rome  to  Con-      Lnin 
Itantinoplc.     Then  fucceeded  the  iron  age,  when  the       '■^"''^'^, 
Roman  language  became  abfolutely  rude  and  tarba-        ' 
rous.  ^  ,„ 

Tow-irds  the  clofe  of  the  filver,  and  during  the  Writers  of 
whole  co«rfe  of  the  brazen  age,  there  appeared,  how.g''cat  ta. 
ever,  many  writers  of  no  contemptible  talent?.     The  ."'*7"" 
moll  remarkable  was  Seneca  the  lloic,  the  mailer  off,]„jraiid 
Nero,  whofe  character  both  as  a  nan  and  a  writer  isbrszcn 
difcufied  with  great  accuracy  by  the  nolle  autlior  of  »£"• 
the  Charafleriflks,  to  whom  we  refer  our  readers. 

About  the  fame  time  lived  Peifius  the  fatyrift,  the 
friend  and  difciple  of  the  floic  Ccrnutus ;  to  whofe  pre- 
cepts, as  he  did  honour  1  y  his  virtuous  lite,  fo  his  works, 
though  fmall,  fhow  an  e^rly  proficiency  in  the  fcience 
of  morals. 

Under  the  mild  government  of  Adrinn  ;ind  the  Anto- 
nines  lived  AuluaGellius,  or  ( as  fome  call  him)  Agellius ; 
an  entertaining  writer  in  the  mileellaneous  way,  well 
Ikilled  in  criticifm  and  antiquity.  His  works  contain 
feveral  valuable  fragments  of  philofophy,  whi^h  are  in- 
deed the  moll  curious  part  of  them. 

With  Anlus  Gellius  we  may  range  Macrobius ;  not 
beciiufe  a  contemporary  (for  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
lived  under  iKonorius  and  Theodofius),  but  from  his 
near  rtfcmljance  in  the  charaflcr  of  a  writer.  His  works, 
like  thofe  of  the  other,  are  mifcellaneous  ;  tilled  with 
mythology  and  ancient  literature,  ^vith  fome  philofo- 
phy intermixed. 

In  the  f:ime  age  with  Aulus  Gcllius  fiourifted  Apu- 
leius  of  Madaura  in  Africa  ;  a  Platonic  writer,  whofe 
matter  in  general  far  exceeds  his  perplexed  and  affecled 
fh'le,  too  conforma!  Ic  to  the  falfe  rhetoric  of  the  age 
when  he  lived. 

Boeihius  was  defconded  from  one  of  the  nobleft  ot 
the  R'man  families,  and  was  conful  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fixtii  century,  lie  wrote  many  phdofophical 
works;  but  his  ethic  piece  on  the  Confolation  of 
Philolophy  defetves  great  encomiums,  both  for  the 
matter  and  the  ftyle;  in  which  latter  he  approache.s  the 
purity  of  a  far  better  age  than  his  own.  Cy  command 
of  Theodorie  king  ot  the  Goths  this  great  and  good 
man  i'ufi'ered  death  ;  with  whom  tlie  Latin  tongue, 
and  the  lail  rcmaitis  of  the  Roman  dignity,  may  Lc 
f.iid  to  have  funk  in  the  wtllern  world. 

There  «  eve  btlldes  a  goo 'ly  number  both  of  poets    ■ 
and  hiiiorians  who  flourifhid  during  this  period  ;  fuch 
as  Siiius  Italicus,  Claudian,  Aufonius,  ^c.  p>ct9  and 
hiiiorians  to  a  very  great  number,  for  whom  our  readeis 
faay  confult  loh.  Alberti  Fabric'ti  Bibi.  LiU.  ^co 

'I'beic   flourilhed,    too,    a  nuorilier  of  cccltliillicair  e, -ntec- 
writers,   fome   of  whom  dtfeive  grtat-comiT.endstion.^''.  "'"^j"' 
The  chief  of  thefe  is  Laittanliu.N,  who  ha-i  been  de-j^^j,u_ 
fervedly    dignified    with    the    title    of    the    Chrijiian 
Cic:ro. 

The  Roman  authors  amount  to  a  very  Invii!  number 
in  comparilon  or  the  Greek.  At  the  fame  time,  wh.cn 
we  conlidcr  the  extent  an  !  durMion  of  t!ie  Roman 
empire,  we  are  juUly  furpiifedto  find  fo  fciv  write™ 
of  ch-  ri.fter  an  I  reput  ti-in  in  fo  »aft  a  field.  Wc 
think  we  have  good  reainu  to  agree  with  llie  jjtince  ot 
Romnri  pocis  in  the  fcntioient  qu.Ued  p.  56^. 

Upou  the  whole,  the  Litiu  toiif,ue  defervcs  our 
attention  beyond  aiiv  other  aneicni,  one  n.nv  cxlarit. 
The  grandeur  ot  the  ptcplc  by  whom  it  vim  Ipukcn  ; 
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Celtic     t^e  luftre  of  its  writers ;    the  empire  wliich   it  ftlll 
Language,  maintains  among  ourftlves  j   the  nectnity  we  are  under 
,  '  of  learning  it   in  order  to  obtain  accefe  to  almoll  all 

Eice'.lercy  the  fciences,  n:iy  even  to  ihe  knowledge  of  our  own 
n4  ufrtiil-  laws,  of  our  jiulicial  proceedings,  of  our  charters ;  all 
thele  circumdanced,  and  many  "thers  too  nninerous 
to  be  detailed,  render  the  acquifuion  of  that  imperial 
language  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  once  improving  and 
highly  intercHing.  Spoken  by  the  conquerors  of  the 
ancient  nations,  it  partakes  of  all  their  revolutions,  and 
hears  continually  their  imprelTlon.  Strong  and  ner- 
vous while  th.'y  were  trnploye J.  in  nothing  but  battks 
and  carnage,  it  tatmdered  in  the  camps,  and  made 
the  proudeft  people  to  tremble,  and  the  moft  defpotic 
monarchs  to  ben.',  their  ftu'iboin  necks  to  the  yoke.  Co- 
pious and  mnjellii.-,  when,  weary  of  battles,  the  Romans 
inclined  tt»  vie- with  the  Greeks  in  fcienceand  the  grrfce.i, 
it  became  the  learned  language  of  Europe,  and  by  its 
lullrc  made  the  jarcon  of  favages  difapj  car  who  ditpu- 
ted  with  it  the  poffcinon  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
After  having  controlled  by  its  eloquence,  and  hama- 
iiized  by  its  laws,  all  thofe  people,  it  became  the 
i-inguage  of  religion.  In  (hort,  the  Latin  Unguaije 
will  be  fludied  and  efteemed  as  long  as  good  fenfe 
and  fine  cafle  remain  in  the  worlil. 

iJECT.  IX.     Celtic,  Gothic,  and  Sdavonian  Lan- 
guages. 

^  I .     Of  the  Celtic  Language. 

In  treating  of  tlie  origin  of  the  Latin  tongue  (fee 
iSedlion  VIIL),  we  obferved  that  a  great  part  of  it 
is  derived  from  the  Celtic.  We  fhall  now  endeavour 
to  give  fome  account  of  the  origin  and  extent  of  that 
ancient  language  ;  tlill  leaving  the  mlnuti<e  to  grammars 
•jnd  diftionarics,  8s  we  have  done  with  refpecl  to  the 
ether  dialecls  which  have  fallen  under  our  confidcra- 
tion.  Our  candid  readers,  it  is  hoped,  will  remember, 
that  we  are  ading  in  the  charafter  of  philologers,  not 
in  that  of  grammarians  and  lexicographers. 
Ori'^p  ■  f  The  defcendants  of  japhet  having  peopled  tke  wefl- 
-the  Celt>',  ern  parts  of  Afia,  at  length  entered  Europe.  Some 
broke  into  that  quarter  of  the  globe  by  the  north, 
others  found  means  tocrofs  the  Danube  near  its  mouth. 
Their  pofterity  gradually  afcended  towards  the  fource 
of  that  river  ;  afterwards  they  advanced  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  which  they  pafTed,  and  thence  fprcad 
themfelves  as  far  as  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenean  hills. 

Thefe  people,  in  all  probability,  were  compofed  of 
tlifTerent  families  i  all,  however,  fjioke  the   fame  lan- 
guage ;  their  manners  and  cuftoms  bore  a  near  rrfcm- 
blance  ;  there   was  no   variety  among  them  but  that 
difference  which  climate  always  introduces.      Accord- 
ingly they  were  all  known,   in  the  moie  early  times, 
by  the  general  name  of  dltofcylht.      In   proccfs  ot 
time,  becoming  exceedingly  numerous,  they  were  di- 
vided intr  feveral  nitions,  whiih  were  dillinguilhed  by 
different   naircs  and   territorial   appellations.       Thefe 
«'ho   inhabited   that  large  country   bounded   by   the 
joj        ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and 
Van  of        the  Pyrenees,  were  denominated  Gauls  or  Celts.  Thofe 
whom  were ppppj^  mult'prcd  fo  prodigioufly  in  the  fpace  of  a  tew 
ttd  c;'"'/"  ceit"'''f*'>  thit  the  krtile  regions  which  they  then  ec- 
cupied  could  not  afford  them  the  means  of  fu'^hltence. 
Some  of  thera  now  paffed  over  ieto  Britain  ;  others 
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crofTcd  the  Pyrenefs,  and  formed  ftttlements  in  the     Celtic 
northern   parts  of  Spnin.     Even  the  formidable  bar-  ^^'"B""?*- 
ricrs  of  the   Alps  could  not  impede  the  progrefs  of         ' 
the  Gauls:  they  made  their  way  into  Italy,  and  colo- 
ni'T.cd  thofe  parts  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  moua> 
tains  ;  whence  they  extended  themfelves  towards  the 
centre  of  that  rich  coiuitry. 

By  this  time  the  Greeks  had  landed  on  the  eaftem 
coatl  of  Italy,  and  founded  numerous  colonies  in  thofe 
parts.  The  two  nations  vying  as  it  were  with  each 
other  in  populoufnefs,  and  always  planting  coloniet 
in  the  courfe  of  their  progrefs,  at  length  rencounterctJ 
about  the  middle  of  the  country.  This  central  region 
was  at  that  time  called  Latium.  Here  the  two  nations 
formed  one  fociety,  which  was  called //;^  Aa/zn />co/i/e. 
The  l]in;'uagee  of  the  two  nations  were  blended  toge-- 
thtr;  and  hence,  according  t»  fome,  the  Latin  is  a 
mixture  of  Greek  and  Gaelic. 

As  the  Gauls  were  a  brave  and  numerous  people, 
they  certainly  Slaintained  themfelves  in   their  prilline 
poffeffions,    uninvaded,    unconquered,    till   their   civil 
animollties  and   domellic   quarrels  expofed  them  as  a 
prey  to  thofe  very    Romans  whom  they  bad  fo  often    - 
defeated,  and  fometimes  driven  to  the  brink  of  dellruc- 
tion.     They  were  not  a  people  addifted  to  commerce  ; 
and,   upon  the  whole,  coufidering  their  fituation  both 
in  their  primaiy  fsnts  and  afterwards  in  Italy,  they  had 
little    temjtKtion   or  opportunity  to   mingle  with  fo- 
reifjners.      Their  language,  therefore,  mult   have  re- 
mained unmixed  with  forel^jn  idioms.     Such  as  it  was 
when  they  fettled  in  Gaul,  fuch  it  mutt  have  continued 
till   the   Roman  conquefts.     If  therefore  there  is  one 
primitive  language  now  exifting,  it  muft  bj  found  in 
the  remains  ot  the  Gaelic  or  Cehic.     It  is  not,  then, 
furprifing,  that  fome  very  learned  men,  upon  difco- 
vering  the  coincHence  -if  very  great  numbers  of  words 
in  fome  of  the  Greek  dialeds  with  other  words  in  the 
Celtic,  have  been  inclined  to  ellablifh  a  ftridt  affinity       ■:»4 
between  thofe  languages.     The  ancient  Pelafgic  and  J','^'^'"- 
the  Celtic  at   lesft  mult   have   nearly  rtfcmbled  e^i^h  ^l^"*!.'^"  j'^'j^ 
other,  admitting  a  dialectical  differe-.ce  only,  and  that  lai.guaee 
difcrimination  which  climate  and  a  long  period  of  time  an  1  that 
mud  alway3  produce.  I'J'^'  ^"- 

Some  have  thought  that  the  Gauls  loft  the  ufe  of  '  ^" 
their  native  language  foon  after  their  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans ;  but  Moiifteur  BulUl,  in  his 
Memoires  tie  la  Liitigue  Celtiqtir,  has  proved  almoft  to 
a  dcmonftration,  that  the  vulgar  among  thofe  people 
continued  to  fpeak  it  ftveral  centuries  after  that  period. 
When  a  great  and  populous  nation  has  for  many  ages 
employcti  a  vernacular  tongue,  nothing  csn  ever  make 
them  entirely  relinquifh  the  ufe  of  it,  and  adopt  un- 
mixed that  of  their  conquerors. 

Many  learned  men,  among  whom  is  the  lexicographer 
above  mentioned,  have  (hown  that  all  the  loc:'.l  names 
in  the  north  of  Italy  are  aftually  of  Celtic  extraction. 
Thefe  names  generally  point  out  or  defcribe  fome  cir- 
cumdances  relating  to  the  nature  of  their  fitu.ition  ; 
fiich  as  expofure,  eminence,  lownefs,  moitlntfs,  drynefj, 
coldncfs,  heat,  &c.  This  is  a  very  char?.<Serillic  fea- 
ture of  an  original  language  ;  and  in  the  Celtic  it  is  fo 
prominent,  that  the  Erfe  names  of  places  all  over 
Scotland  are,  even  to  this  day,  peculiarly  difllnguifhed 
by  this  quality.  We  have  heard  a  gentleman,  who 
was  well  Ikilled  in  the  dialed  of  the  Celtic  ftill  fpoken 
6  "» 
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in  the  K'ghlanSs  of  Scotland,  propofe  to  lay  a  bef,  at 
very  gre  t  oddp,  that  if  one  (houLl  pronounce  the  name 
of  any  villaije,  mountain,  river,  gentleman's  feat,  Sec. 
in  the  olJ  Scottilh  dialc;cl,  he  iTiouIJ  lie  atle,  by  its 
very  name,  to  give  a  pretty  exact  defcription  of  its  lo- 
cal fituaiion. 

To    difc<iver    the   fources   from   which   the   Celtic  • 
tonj^ue  is  derived,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  follow- 
ing expedients. 

1.  We  mull  confult  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
who  have  prelerved  fome  Gaelic  or  Celtic  terms  in  their 
writiuirs. 

2.  We  mull  have  reco'irfe  to  the  Welfh  and  BuJ/i 
Brdagne  dialecls  ;  in  which,  indeed,  there  are  many 
new  words,  but  thefe  ate  ealiiy  diftlnguilhed  from 
the  primitive  ftock. 

3.  If  one  would  trace  another  fonrce  of  the  Celtic, 
he  muft  converfe  with  the  country  people  and  peafrnts, 
who  live  at  a  dittance  from  cities,  in  thofe  countries 
where  it  was  onre  the  vernacular  tongue.  We  have 
been  credibly  informed,  that  a  Highland  i;entleman, 
crofling  the  Alps  for  Italy,  accidentally  ftU  in  with  an 
old  woman,  a  native  of  thofe  parts,  who  fpoke  a  lan- 
guage fo  near  akin  to  his  native  Erfe,  that  he  could 
underhand  her  with  little  difficulty  ;  and  that  fhe,  on 
the  other  hand,  underdood  moft  of  his  words.  That 
an  event  of  this  nature  Ihould  atlually  take  place  is  by 
no  means  furprifing,  when  we  confiHer  that  the  Erfe 
fpoken  in  the  Highl.inda  of  Scotland  is  perhaps  the 
moft  genuine  remnant  of  the  Celtic  now  exifting,  and 
at  the  fame  time  reflert  that  tliere  may  be  fome  remote 
cantons  among  thofe  wild  and  inacceflible  mountains, 
the  Alps,  where  fome  remains  of  that  tongue  may  be 
flill  preferved. 

4.  We  have  faid,  that  the  moft  genuine  remains  of 
■  the  Gaelic  tongue  are  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands  of 

Scotland  ;  and  the  reafon  is  obvious.  The  Scottilh 
Highlanders  are  the  unmixed  unconquered  pofterity  of 
the  ancient  Britoiiij,  into  whofe  barren  domains  the 
Romans  never  penetrated  ;  not,  we  imagine,  becaufe 
they  were  n^t  able,  fince  they  fubOued  both  North 
and  South  Wales,  equally  inacctffible,  but  becaufe 
thcv  found  no  fcenra  there  either  to  tire  their  ambition 
or  allure  their  avarice.  Amidft  all  the  revolutions  th.it 
from  time  tt»  time  (hook  and  ccnvulfed  Albion,  thofe 
mountainous  regions  vrere  left  to  their  primitive  lords, 
whv,  like  their  fouthern  progenitors,  hofpiiakle  in  the 
e-xtreme,  did  not,  however,  fuffer  ftrangers  to  rcfide 
long  air.ong  them.  Their  language,  accordingly,  re- 
mained unmixed.'an  J  continues  fo  even  to  this  day,  efpc- 
cially  in  the  molt  remote  parts  and  unfrequented  iflands. 
The  Norwcsians  fuhdued  the  weftern  iflands  of 
Scotland  at  a  time  wtien  the  Scottilh  monarchy  was 
flill  in  its  minority.  They  eredted  a  kind  of  princi- 
pality over  them,  ef  which  the  ifle  of  Man  was  the 
capital.  Thoujih  they  miintaintd  the  fovcreignty  of 
thofe  illands  for  fome  centuries,  1  uilt  many  forts,  and 
ftringthened  them  wit!:  £-arrifonf,  and  in  fine  were 
the  lawgivers  and  admirjiltrators  cf  juftfce  among  the 
natives  ;  yet  we  have  been  infcrmed  by  the  molt  rc- 
fpe6table  authority,  that  there  ii  not  at  this  day  a 
fingie  vocable  of  the  Norfe  or  Danilh  tongue  to  be 
Jound  among  thofe  iflnndtrs.  This  faft  affords  a  de 
monlt ration  of  ihat  fup;r{titious  attachment  with  whicli 
ihcy  were  devoted  to  their  vernacular  ditlcds. 
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TTie  Wellh  dialeft  cannot  we  think  be  pure  and      Celtic 
unfophifticated.     The  Silurei   were  conquered  by  the  ^^'g"'^*' 
Romans,  to  whom   they  were-  adliially  fuhjedt  for  the       ^.; 
fpace  of  three  centuries.     During. this  period,  a  mul- The  WelfU 
titude  of  Italian  exotics  mult  have  been  trantplantedii'^''^  "^ot 
into  their  laiiiruagc  ;  and  indeed  many  of  them  are  d'f" ''i"",' "/^ 
cernible  at  this    day.       Their    lon»  commerce  with 
their  Englilh  neighbours  and   conquerors  hath  adul- 
terated their  language,  fo  that   a   great  part  of  it  is 
now  of  an    Englilh  complexion.     The   Irilh   is  now 
fpoken  by  a  race   of  people  whofe   morality  and  in- 
genuity are  nearly  upon   a  level.     Their  lateil  hifto- 
rians  have  brought   them  from   the  confines  of  Ada, 
through  a  variety  of  adventures,  to  people   an  ifland 
extra    anni  folifque  viat.     However   this   genealogical 
tale  may  pleafe  the   people   for  whom  it  was  fabrica- 
ted, we   mutt  ftill  fufpeA  that  the  Irilh  are  of  Celtic 
exiraflion,   and  that  their  forefathers  emigrated  from 
the  weftern    coaft   of  Britain   at  a  period  prior  to  all 
hiftorlcal  or  even  traditional  annals.     Ireland  was  once 
the  niiisvc  Ijnd  of  fuints.     The   chief  aftors  on  this  f  i- 
cred  ftagc  were  Romanifta,  and  deeply  tindtured  with 
the  fuperllition  of  the  times.     They  pretended  to  im- 
prove the  language  of  the  natives;  and  whatever  their 
luccefs  was,  they  improved  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
m;ike  it  deviate  very   confiderably  from  the  original 
Celtic  ;  fo  that   it   is  not   in   Ireland  that   we  are  to 
look  for  the  genuine  charadters  of  the  dialedt  under 
conlidcration. 

Though  the  Hibernian  tongue,  in  our  opinion,  dif- 
fers confideralJy  from   the  original  Celtic,  fome  very 
ingenious  cITays  have  been  lately  pul  lilbed  by  the  learn- 
er! and  laborious  members  of  the  ^nti'/uarian  Soc'uly  of      iJ7 
Dublin  ;  in  which  the  coincidence  of  that  tongue,  with  Coinci- 
fome  of  the  oriental   dialects,  has  been  fupported  by  1'^^.^^ the- 
very  plaulible  arguments.     In  a  differtation  piiblilhid  (.'elx  and 
in  the  year  1772,  they  have  exhibited  a  colleftion  of  l'lK«"''i»n» 
Punico-Mahcfe   words    compared  with    wcrds    of  the 
fame  import  in  Iriflt,  where  it  muft  be  allowed  the  re- 
femblaiiee  is  palpable.      In  the  fame  differtation  they 
have  compared   the  celebrated  Punic  fcene  in  Plautus 
with  its  tranflation  into  the  Irifh  ;  in  which  the  words  in 
the  two  languages  are   furprifingly  timilar.      If  thofe 
criticlfms  are  well  founded,  they  will  prove   that   the 
Celtic  is  coeval  and   congenial   with  the  moft  ancient 
languages  of  the  eaft;  which  we  think   highlv  pro- 
bable.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Danes  and  Norv^cgitDa 
formed  feitleincnts  in    Ireland  ;  and  the  EngliHi  have- 
long  been    fovcreignj   of  that  ifland.      Thele  circum- 
ftances  muft  have  alfcded  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the 
natives  ;  not    to    mention    the    necefTity  of  adopting 
the  language  of  the  conqueror*  in  law,  in  fcienccs,  in 
the  offices  of  religion. 

The  inhabitant}  ef  the  highlands  and  ifl.tnds  of 
Scotland  are  the  defctndants  of  thofe  BHtons  who 
fled  from  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  fheltrrcil 
therafclves  among  the  fens,  rocks^  and  faftncfies  cf 
thofe  rugged  mountains  and  fequeftered  glyns.  Thoy 
preferred  thefe  waftes  and  wilds,  with  liberty  and  iii- 
dcpmdencf,  to  the  pitafant  and  fertile  vallfys  of  the 
(outh,  with  plenty  embittered  by  flavery.  Thty  no 
doubt  carried  their  language  nlong  with  them  ;  th.it 
language  was  a  branch  of  the  Celtic.  With  them,  no 
doubt,  fled  a  number  of  the  druidical  priells,  who  un- 
^iieftionably  knew  their  ostive  dialed  in  all  it«  beauties 
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aH<l  v.iiicticj.  Tl.tTc  fugitives  in  piocclt  ot  time 
formed  a  reijular  govcrnrccnt,  elcilcd  a  king,  and  be- 
came a  couliJerable  ilate.  Thsfy  were  fcquclkted  hj 
tluir  iitiialion  from  the  reft  of  the  world.  Without 
commerce,  witlioiit  agriculture,  without  the  media- 
nieal  artK,  and  without  <.'I)jeit8  of  ambition  or  emula- 
t  on,  they  ;.cV!i<5led  thcmfelves  wholely  to  the  padoral 
lif-  ai  their  bulinefs,  and  to  hunting  and  lilhine^  as 
iheir  diverfion.  Thofe  peoj^lc  were  not  didinguKhed 
Ly  an  innovating  cjcnius  ;  and  confequently  their  lan- 
fjunge  mull  have  remained  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which 
ihev  received  it  from  their  ancellore.  They  received 
it  genuine  Celtic,  and  fueh  they  preforved  it. 

When  the  Scots  became  mailers  of  the  low  coun- 
trj',  ani  their  kin^s  and  a  ijreat  part  of  the  nol.ility 
embraced  the  Saxon  manners,  and  adopted  the  Saxon 
Janguage,  the  genuine  Caledonians  tenacioufly  retain- 
ed their  native  tongue,  drcfs,  manners,  clanfliipa,  and 
ftud.ll  culloms,  and  could  never  cordiahy  aflirail.ite 
with  th'.ir  fouthein  neighbours.  Their  language, 
therefiirf,  could  not  be  polluted  with  words  or  idioms 
lorrowed  from  a  people  whom  they  hated  and  ile- 
fpifed.  Indeed  it  is  phin  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
i^cottilh  hlllory,  that  neither  Caledonian  chieftains, 
nor  their  vifTalt,  were  ever  llcaddy  attacl'.rd  to  t!;e  royal 
family  after  they  lixed  their  refiJence  in  the  low 
country,  and  became  Saxonj,  as  the  Highlandera  called 
them  by  way  of  reproach.  Indeed  the  commerce  be- 
tween them  ani  thofe  of  the  fouth,  till  about  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  was  only  tranfient  and  acciden- 
tal ;  nor  was  their  native  dialed  in  the  Icaft  afi'eded 
by  it. 

Their  language,  however,  did  not  de^renerate,  be- 
caufe  there  exilled  among  them  a  defcription  of  men 
whofe  piofeflion  obliged  them  to  guard  againft  that 
misfortune.  Every  chieftain  retained  in  his  family  a 
bard  or  poet  laureat,  whofe  province  it  was  to  com- 
pofe  poems  in  honour  of  his  lord,  to  commemorate 
the  glorious  exploits  of  his  anctltors,  to  record  the 
genealogy  and  connexions  of  the  family;  in  a  word, 
to  amufe  and  entertain  the  chief  and  hi*  guefts  at  all 
public  entertainmcntB  and  upon  all  folemn  occafions. 
Thofe  profelTors  of  the  Parnafllan  art  ufed  to  vie  with 
each  other  ;  and  the  chiefs  of  families  often  aflembled 
their  refpcftlve  bards,  and  encouraged  them  by  con- 
Cderable  premiums  to  exert  their  poetic  talents.  The 
viftor  was  rewarded  and  honoured  ;  and  the  chieftain 
deemed  it  an  honour  to  himfclf  to  entertain  a  bard 
who  excelled  his  peers.  The  ancient  Gauls,  as  we 
Jcarn  from  Diodorus  Sirulus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Lu- 
can,  &'c.  entertained  perfons  of  that  proftflion  ;  and 
certainly  the  ancient  Britons  did  the  fame.  Thofe 
bards  were  highly  revered  ;  their  perfons  were  deem- 
ed facred  ;  and  thty  were  always  rewarded  with  fala- 
rics  in  lands  or  ciittle  (See  feClion  Grui.)  Thofe 
poetic  gcniufes  niuft  have  watched  over  their  vcrna- 
"Cular  dialed  wiii  the  greateft  care  and  anxiety;  be- 
xaufe  in  their  compofitions  no  word  was  to  be  loft, 
but  as  many  gained  as  pofTi'ilc. 

The  ufe  of  letters  was  not  known  among  the  an- 
cient Ciltit  ;  their  druidical  clergy  torbaiie  the  ufe  of 
them.  All  their  religious  rites,  their  philofophicai 
dogmas,  their  moral  precepts,  and  their  political  ma- 
xims, wcie  compofed  in  verfes  which  their  pupils  were 
obliged  to  commit  to  memory.     Accordingly  letters 
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vcic  unknown  to  the  Caledoni?n  Soots,  till  tbey  learn-  Celtic 
ed  them  either  from  their  fouthern  neiglil.ours  or  I.angnaga. 
from  the  Rom  ins.  The  Irllli,  indeed,  pretend  to  « 
have  letters  of  a  very  ancient  d..te  ;  the  Higbhndera 
of  the  country  in  qucftioii  make  no  chim  to  the  nfe 
of  that  invention.  Their  hauls,  therefore,  commit- 
ted every  thilig  to  memory;  Knd  of  courfe  the  vorJsof 
their  Inngusge  muft  have  been  faithlully  incferv..'c.  We 
find  that  the  celebrated  poems  of  Ofllan,  and  others 
of  an  inferior  charader,  or  at  leaft  fragment^  of  fuch 
poems  (fee  Ossian),  have  thus  been  prtfeived  from 
father  to  {:>n  for  more  than  icoo  years.  The  beau- 
ty, fignificancy,  harmony,  variety,  and  energy  of  thefc 
verfee,  ftrike  us  even  in  .a  profe  tranflation  :  how  in- 
finitely more  charming  mull  they  appear  in  their  na- 
tive form  and  poetical  attire  ! 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  genius  of  the   Celtic  In  ns 
flrikinp  a  light   as   the    nature   of  our   prefcnt  defigtl 
will  permit,  we  fliall  lay  before  our  readers  a  very  con- 
tir.ded  fketch  of  the  Gaelic  or  Caledonian  di.iled  as 
it  now  Hands  ;  which    we    hope  will  go  a   great  way 
to  convince  tliem  that  this  is  the  genuine  off..pring  of 
the  other.      In  doing  this  we  fliall  borrow  many  hints 
from  a  gentleman  *  whofe  learning  fecms  to  equal  his*  /;/r,.,, 
zeal  .'^or  his  native  language  ;  which,  in  compliance  with  &c.  by 
the  modern  pradce,  wc  fliall  for  the  future  dillinguilh  J  >mcs 
by  the  name  of  Gae/ic,  v^-'d 

The  Gaelic  is  not  derived  from  any  other  language  yy^jtc.' 
as  far  as  we  know,  being  obvioufly  reducible  to  its 
own  roots.  Its  combinations  arc  formed  of  fimplc 
words  of  a  known  iignilication  ;  and  thofe  woids  are 
refolvable  into  the  fimpleft  combinations  of  vowels  and 
confonanls,  and  even  into  fimple  founds.  In  fuch  a  lan- 
guage we  may  exped  that  fome  traces  will  be  found  of 
the  ideas  and  notions  of  mankind  living  in  a  ftate  of  pri- 
meval fimplicity  J  and  if  fo,  a  monument  is  ftill  preferved 
of  the  primitive  manners  of  the  Celtic  race  while  ns 
yet  under  the  guidance  of  fimple  nature,  without  any 
artificial  rcllraint  or  controul. 

The  fudden  fenfations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  bodily 
pain,  are  expreifed  by  articulate  founds,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  ufed  in  this  language  to  denote  heat, 
cold,  or  bodily  pain.  A  fudden  fenfation  of  heat  is 
denoted  by  an  articulate  exclamation  Liii  ;  of  cold, 
by  ;'(/;  of  bodily  pain,  by  wV/i.  All  thefe  founds  may 
be  called  inUrjcdionj,  being  parts  of  fpeech  which  dif- 
cover  the  mind  to  be  fci/.cJ  with  fome  pafPion.  Few 
of  the  improved  languages  of  Europe  preftnt  fo  gre::t 
a  variety  of  founds  which  inftantaneoufly  convey 
notice  of  a   particular  paflion,   bodily  or  mental  frel- 

ing- 

The  pronouns  ie  andjlit  are  exprjfTcd  by  the  fimple 
founds  e  and  ;,  and  thefe  are  the  marks  of  the  maf- 
culine  and  feminine  genders;  for  a  neuter  gender  is 
unknown  in  the  GmJic.  The  compolitioro  of  rude 
and  barlinrous  ages  Rre  univerfally  found  to  ?pproaclt 
to  the  llyie  and  numbers  of  poetry  ;  and  this  too  is  a 
dillinguilhing  charader  of  the  Gaelic.  Bodily  fub- 
fillence  will  always  be  the  princip.il  concern  of  an  un- 
cultivated people.  Hznce  eJ  or  eiJ  is  ufed  upon  difco- 
very  of  any  animal  of  prey  or  game  :  it  if  meant  to 
give  notice  to  the  bunting  companion  to  be  in  rcidi- 
iiefi  to  feize  the  animal  :  and  hence  we  believe  edo 
'•  to  eat"  in  Latin,  and  tj  in  Iiiih,  fignlfies  "  cattle;" 
likcwifc  in    Scotch   eJaJ  "  cattle,"  iitvrally  Ijgnifiea 
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"  the  ofTsprinff  cr  genfrntion  of  rattle."  Coed  or  etird, 
"  Oiare  or  portion  of  any  fubjcft  of  property,"  lite- 
rally "  ccmmcn  food."  FnaJ  "  hnntin.;,"  litcrelly 
"  j^atliciing  of  food."  Edrti  '•the  time  of  the  morii- 
injT  wliLii  c;ittle  r.re  broiiwlit  horr^e  fiom  p.Tfluve  to  give 
milk,"  litcially  "  me?.l-time."  Tliefe  are  words  import- 
ing the  fiir.p'.icity  of  a  primitive  ilate,  and  are  cotn- 
irion  in  the  Gaelic  idiom. 

Traces  of  imitative  hnpnage  rcmnin  in  bII  coun- 
tries. Tlie  word  ufcd  for  few  in  t!:?  Gr.elic  ianrjiinfje 
is  /'/,  plainly  in  iniitatiim  of  the  lowinff  of  that  ani- 
tr.al. 

Jn  joining  together  oriLnn::!  roots  in  the  prosTrcfs  of 
in.piovin);  laneiia;je  and  rendering  it  n-iore  copious,  its 
ccmbinalions  difcover  an  adiriraljlc  judntfs  and  preci- 
f'on  of  thought,  which  one  would  fcHrce  expert  to  fint!  in 
Ex  tllt-nry  an  uncultivated  dialeft.      It  will,-  however,  \,e  found, 
«>f  Gaelic     upon  exan^.instioii,  that  the  Gaelic  language,  in  its  coiti- 
coiiijou  d   hination  of  wor 's,   fpecifiea  with  acnracy  the  kmwn 
qualities,  and   exprefies  with  precifion  the  nature  and 
piopeit'cs  which  were  attributed  to  the  objeft  deno- 
minated. 

/In  appears  to  h?.ve  been  a  word  of  fieciu<'nt  ufe 
in  this  lanciiajre,  and  feemR  to  have  I  een  originally 
a  n^mc  applied  indefinitely  to  any  obj^fl.  Accord- 
ing to  Build,  it  was  ufed  to  fignify  "  a  planet;"  hence 
theyi/n  had  tie  n^.me  of  grian,  which  is  a  compound 
of  ^ri  "  hot,"  rnd  nn  "  a  planet."  /?f  fignifies 
originally  and  radically  ''  divifion."  The  changes  of 
the  moon  and  the  variety  of  her  phafes  were  early 
en-ployed  to  point  out  the  divifions  of  time.  The 
prtlent  narre  for  the  moon  is  geulach  ;  a  word  derived 
from  her  whitenefs  of  colour.  To  thefe  we  mitrht 
sdd  a  vaft  nnniber  more  whofe  fignification  precifely 
indicates  their  (hape,  colour,  effeifls,  &c.  Many  of 
thefe  woi;Id  be  found  cxsftly  finiilar  to  Greek  and 
l.at'n  wcrds  of  the  fame  found  and  fignification.  In 
order  to  fatis'y  our  (urious  readers,  we  fhall  annex  a 
few,  though  feme  of  them  may  perhrps  be  queftion- 
able. 

The  Venus  of  the  I.ntins  is  fsid  to  he  a  compound 
r>f  trn  andyw,  which  liter.-.lly  fijnify  "  the  firfl  wo- 
man," the  letter  i  in  Gaelic  being  foftened  into  v. 
FJaf  and  "'"f  fijinity  "food."  Thefe  wor  Is  are  com- 
prunded  of  thi-  Gaelic  words  ed  or  eiiJ  and  ar  ;  the  tor- 
ir.er  denotesyioi^  fimply,  and  the  \alttr ploughed  land. 
Thefe  are  the  roota  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  wcrds 
ttu  tJo,  «f'u  aro.  K-'f,  which  fignifies  "a  feat,"  hns 
an  evident  reference  to  food.  It  is  compounded  of 
two  Gaelic  words  ed  and  ira,  which  literally  fignify 
••  mcal-timc."  tJ.a,  vhich  fignifies  "  the  prcfents 
which  a  bridegrorm  made  to  his  bride,"  is  a  com- 
pound ot  two  Gaelic  words  ed  and  na  or  nuah,  literally 
fignifving  "  raw  food."  From  ar  there  are  m?ny 
Greek  derivatives.  Af»(ia  fignifies  "  ploughed  land," 
alfo  "  crop  of  c<ini  ;"  '^r^'t  "  bread."  In  Gaelic 
a  crop  of  corn  and  bread  are  exprtfftd  hy  arlhar,  com. 
monly  pronounced  arar  and  aran  ;  all  being  equally 
derivatives  of  the  root  ar.  So  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin words  «."'■"»•,  arabilis,  "  arable  ;"  of  jTf^,  arafrum, 
*'  a  plough ;"  "f'-'t'e,  orator,  "  a  ploui^hman ;"  and  many 
others,  are  evidently  derived  from  the  fame  fource. 
We  would  not,  however,  luggett,  in  conftquence  of 
tliis  coincidence,  that  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  Un- 
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guagfs  \vere  derived  from  the  Gaelic;  we  rather btlievs      W'"' 

that  thtfe  are  remainn  of  a   piimeval  'tongue,  which   J"-'fc"-''g''- 

arc  fl ill  ret-iined   in   all   the   three;  and   we   produce         ' 

t!icm  ui)on  the  prifent  occafion  as  prefumptions  that 

the  Gaelic  is  an  original,   undcrivcd  hnijmge,  and  of 

courfc  the  moll  pure  and  unadulterated   rclick  of  the 

Celtic  now  exifting.      If  our  read."r9  IhoulJ  incline  to 

know  more  of  this  fuhieft,  they  may  ronfiilt  Pezron'j 

Origin  of  /Indent  Niiliuns,    Bullet's  Mem.    de  la  l.angue 

Celtique,  Parfon's  E.cm.  of  Japhet,  Gebclin,  Monf^frim. 

&c.  no 

When  the   Celtic   laniTuaee   wr>s   gener  lly   fpoken  Copirufneff 
over  Europe,  it  IVeins  to  have  been  ama7.in</lv  copious.  "".  ""V', 
By  confulting   Bullets  Memoires,  it  appe^:rs  that   it«  (j^i„c. 
names  for  the   common  and  various   objecls  of  nattire 
were  very  numerous.     The  words  denoting  v.'at<r,  ri- 
ver, wood,  fored,  mountain,  I'.ke,  &c.  were  n-o!l  pi-e- ' 
cifcly  accomniod.'.ted  to  fpecify  each  modificati.^m  anj 
variety,  with  fuch  peculiar  exaftncfs  as  cv.-ii  the  Greek, 
with  all  its  bo.ifled  idiomacical   precifion  and  copiouf- 
nefs,  has  rot  been  able  to  equil.     The   appearances 
which  divenify  the  vifible   face   of  inanimr.tc  niture, 
arrill  the  attention   of  men    in   an    uncultivat-.d  ftate. 
Unaccudomed  to  thought  and  abftraA  rcafoning,  the  r 
miu'^s  expand  and  exercife  their  powers  upon  feiifibli 
ohjefts,  and  of  courfe  mark  every  minutia  and  almoll 
imperceptible  diftindlion  with  an  accuracy  to  usfcem- 
ingly  impoflible. 

We  hope  it  now  appears  to  every  reader,  that  the 
Celtic  was  one  of  the  di=lefts  of  the  primitive  lan- 
guage ;  that  it  once  ovcrfprea  I  by  far  the  greatell 
pait  of  Europe  ;  thit  the  Gaelic  now  fpoken  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  adjacent  idands  i» 
the  moll  piu-e  and  unmixed  relick  of  that  tongue  no\» 
anywhere  exifting.  V\'e  would  willingly  refer  our 
rend.ers  to  fome  well  compr.fcd  gram.T.ar  of  that  lan- 
guage ;  but  indeed  we  know  of  none  that  deferves  our 
recommendation.  .Some  years  ago  ivo  were  flattered 
with  the  profpecl  offceing  one  publilhcd  by  a  gcntle- 
m?.n  whofe  deep  (kill  in  that  languige  is  univerfally 
acknowledged.  We  have  likewife  heard  of  an  intend- 
ed diciionary  of  the  fame  tongue  ;  but  hitherto  our 
liojits  have  been  difappointed. 

We  are,  however,  happy  to  find  that  theie  is 
now  publilhing  an  excellent  tranflation  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Tcftaments  into  Gaelic,  which  ha« 
hitherto  been  a  defiderstum  among  thofe  who  fpeak 
this  language.  Such  a  tranllation  will  at  once  con- 
tribute to  preferve  that  ancient  tongue,  and  dilTemi- 
n:!te  the  kuowleJfjc  of  the  truth  among  the  natives  of 
that  country. 

Every  afliftaBce  towards  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  a  tongue  which  was  once  univerfal  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  will  certainly  be  au  acceptable  prefent 
to  the  public.  The  antiquary,  who  is  defirous  of  tra- 
cing the  affinity  of  lan<juagc.^,  and  widies  to  mark  the 
migrations  of  people,  oui^ht  certaiidy  to  apply  him- 
lelf  to  the  lludy  of  its  rem.iining  LT:in/-hes  ;  and,  if  we 
miftpke  not,  he  will  foon  be  conviiiccd,  that  they  all 
breathe  a  fpirit  couifeni;:!  to  the  m»nneri  and  fcnti- 
ments  of  a  people  who  are  juft  entering  upon  the  firll 
ftape  of  improvemmt  and  civilization.  nr 

Perhaps  it  may  be  expcdled,  that,  before  we  con   O  igin  of 
elude  this  Ihort  llcetch  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  we  "'""'"^ ', -'^.f^jj' 
•1  ^  g^"*  c2 
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Celtic       give  fome  aeccjr.t  of  ihe  orij;'ii  cf  llie  v/ordi  Cji//and  Emop;  between  ihem.     Doth  were  of  fq'ia]  antlqiii-     Gmhic 

larguaae-   (^^i^  ,1,^  j^^o  namcj  by  wlii^h  tbis  pcopli  vm  diilin-  ty,  bolh  oiigi'jateJ  in  Afia,  l)oth  were  diilecls  of  tlie   l^gjsgs- 

*  c:uili«CiJ  !  y  ihe  Grecl-s  anJ  Rtimaiia.      Mr  M'Pherfon  original  linj<uige  of  mankind.     The  Celtic,  however,        ^, 

imagines,  that  the  nppcUation   o^  Celt  \i  an  adjedive  was  fir!l  jinpcrted  into  Europ?.     The  Gaiil;  or  Celts  Ancici't 

derived  from  Cat',  the  ahorii;inal  name  of  the  indabi-  hnd  penetrated  farthtll   towards  the   well  ;  a  circiim- Gothic. 

tants  of  ancient  Gaul.      I'or  our  part,  we  ean  Uc   no  (lance  which  plainly  intimates  the  priority  of  their  ar- 

conneftion  between  Gael  and  Kelt,  nor  do  we   think  rival.      In  the   pojiulition  of  countries,  we  believe  it 

tliat  the  litier  is  an  adjeftive.     We  believe  tbat  thofe  may  be  hell  as  a  m?.xim,  that  the  colonies  who  cmi- 

people   called   themfelves  Ca^/ and  not  GV/f/.     Wc  arc  grated  firft  «ere  generally  impelled  by  fuccce^ing  emi- 

i'ure  tlftt  Calaloniu,  or  Cal-dnn  or  dun,    was   an   anci-  grants  ;  and  thst  of  conf^qiu-nce  the  raoll  early  were 

tnt  n.inic  cf  the  irountainous  parts  of  Scotland.  pudied  forward  to  the  parts  mod  dillant.     The  Celts, 

Though  tnanydiflerent  opinion?  h-jve  been  advanced  then,   havinsj  cverfpread   the   moll   wcllcrn    p3it5    of 

wich  rehtioa  to  the  etymolosfy  of  tbis  word,  we  ima-  Europe,   muft  have   arrived   more  early  in   thofe   re- 

ji-ne  that  none  is  io  probable  as  tliat  which  fuppofes  gions. 

that  it  is  compounded  of  the  two  Celtic  words  Cu/cr         The  Goths  and  Gets  were  the  fame  race  of  people, 
Kal,  that   is,  "  Gul  or  Gaul,"  and  dun,  which  figni-  according  to  Procopliis*,  de  billo  Gclh.;  and  Stiabof  ''•lb.", 
fiej  "  a  hill  or  moimtain."     Upon  tbis  ground,  the  (d)  informs  us,  that   they   fpokc   the  fame  ' 'n.l3'uage!.'',''■|^"■.| 
Caledonii  v/iU  import  the  Gaiila  of  the  mountains,  or,  with   the  Tliracians,   from   whofe   conlines   they  hadcai.  iV 
which   is  the  fame,  the  Highland  Gauls.     The  Irifh  fprtad    thcmfelvcs  northward    as   fur  as   the  wedern       11 1 
and    HiglilKnders   reciprocally  denominate  themftlves  banks  of  the  Danube.     Vopfcuf,   in   the   HiHory  of  ^  I"' ''"'- 
by  the  j^eneral  title  of  Ca.-/,  Gael,  or   Guuls.     They  Probus,  telU  us,  that   this   emperor  |   obliged  "  the  j'^j,' '  1,';^. 
aifo  diilinguifli   themfcKes,    aa  the   Welch  originally  Thraci-ns,  and  all  the  Gccic  tribes,  eithtr   to   furren-„f  .jn; 
did,  and  as  the  Welch  diftinguilh  them  both   at  pre-  der  or  acci'pt  of  his  ftiendihip."     This  expredion   in-T],racMr;-. 
ftnt,  by  the  appellation  of  Gu'tdhUI,  Guclhel,  and  Ga-  dicates,  that  the  Thracians  and  the  Gctic  tribes  were  t  '''''•  1' 
the/.     The  iatermediite  tli,  they  fay,  is  left  quiefcent  deemed  the  fame  race   of  people.     From  this  dcduc- 
jn  the  pronunciation,  as  it   is  in    many   words  of  the  tion   it  is  clear,  that  the   Geti  and  Thiacians  were 
Britifli  language  ;   in   which  cafe   Galhcl  would  im-  brethrtn  ;   that  they  fpoke   the  fame  language  :   and 
mediately  be  formed  into  G.1<-/;   and  Gathel   is  aftu-  that  their  laws,  mnnnern,  cuftoms,  and  religious  tenets, 
.Tlly   founded   like   Cad  by  Loth  the  (rilh  and  High-  were  the  fame,  might  eafily  be  Iho  vn,  were  this  a  pro- 
hnJcrs  at  prcfent.     The  appellation  of  Catht/,  thf-re-  per  pla«e  for  an  inquiry  of  that  nature, 
fore,  fay  they,  was  originally  the  fame  with  Gael,  and         'I'he  Thracian  language,  as  might  be  dcmonllrated 
the  parent  of  it.     The  qiu'efoent  letters  in  Britifh  are  from  names  of  perfons,  oiBces,   places,  and  cutloms, 
iVequently  transferred  from  the  middle  to  the  conclu-  among  that  people,  was  nearly  related  to  the  Chahlean 
lion  of  the  word  ;  by  which  mantEUvre,  Gatbd  is  chan-  and  other  oriental  languages. 

ged  into  Galalh,   Calat,   Gait,   and    Cell.     It   is   true,  They  are  thought  to   have  been  the  defcendants  of 

that  Gjf/ of  the  continent  is  univorfally  denomin«ted  Tiras,  one   of   the   fons  of  Japhct,  and  confequently 

Galatt  and  Ccltd:  by  the  Grecians,  and  Gnltt  and  Gallia  mull  bave  preferved  the   fpeech  of  the  Noachic  fanii- 

by  the  Irifli.      The  appellations,  therefore,  of  Ga/Zii'/-/,  ly.     The  Gothic  language   abounds  with  P/7/j/r;w,  or      .*."'  , 

CaU't,  G.illil  a,  Calet-cs,  j-hi-calit-es,  and  Celt  it,  are  all  old  Perfic  word^f,  which  are  no  doul.t   remains  of  the  jf,  J"^"  jj,j_ 

one   and   the   fame  denomination,   only  varied  by  the  primeval   diaieft  of  mankind.     The   Thracians   peo- 

allonilhing  duiSility  of  the  Celtic,  and  difguifed  by  the  pled  a  confidcrable  part  of  the  northern  coaft  of  Afia 

alterations  ever  incident  to  a  language  that  has  been  Minor  ;  and  confcqiiently  we  meet  with  many  names 

merely  oral  for  ages.  of  cities,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  in  thofe  parts,  exacflly 

It  may  perhaps   appear   prefumptuous  in  us  to  dif-  corrtfponding  with  many  names  in  Europe,  cvideHtly 

^   fer  from  two  fuch   rtfpefkable  authorities  as  M'Pher-  impofed  by  our  Gothic  progenitors.     Any  perfon  to- 

fon  auci  Whitaker :   we  muft,  however,  acknowledge,  lerably  acquainted   with    the  remains  of  the   Gothic 

that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  appears  to  us  well  tongue,   will  be   able  to  trace  thcfe  with  little  diffi- 

founded.      Befides,  they  convey  no  idea  cf  the  fignifi-  culty. 

cation  of  the  words,   though  in   the  Celtic  language         We  learn  from  Herodotus  ||,   that   Darius  in  his  U '-'''■  . 

tkey  mull  have  been  figniticant.     The  name  Cael,   the  expedition  againll  the  wandering  Scythians  who  lived^''-^"*' 

fame  with  Gal,  was  probably  given  ihem  in  the  Eaft  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Iller  or  Danube,  in  his  pro- 

from  the  Greek '«"•,  which  in  many  oriental  languages  grefs  fubdued  the  Geta;  ;    and  in  the  fame  paflage  the 

denotes  fair  ;   and  ''i«x»T,«   may  be  eefdy  derived  from  billorian  informs  us,  that   tbefe   people   held   the   im- 

f-ixj.  or  j'a^aC,  Ga!  ov  Calatli. — This  denomination  might  mortality  of  the  human  foul,  and  that  they  wtre  the 

be  given  them  by  their  i:eighbour.s,  in  allulion  to  their  bravell  and  mod  juft  of  all  the  Thracians.     After  this 

fair  complexion.  period,  we    find    them    mentioned    by    slmoll    every 

,        Ar  1    /-•    L-    T  Greek  writer,  even  familiarly  ;  for  Getse  in  the  come- 

$  2.  Of  Ihe  Gothic  Lansuagt.  ^;^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^j^^^   j^  ^  common  name  for   a  Have. 

The  Celtic  and  Gothic  tongues  at  one  time  divided  The  Gets  then  occupied  all  that  large  tra£l  of  coun- 
try 


(b)  Lib.  vii.  page  29  j,  B.  ;  ibid,  page  305.  G.  (Cafaubon). 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Getse  were  Thriciias.  Plin.  Nat. 
Gttse  colled  Cauda. 


From  this  pafTa^e  it  appears,  that  the  Greeks 
Hijl.  1.  iv.  cap.  II.  mentions   a  tribe  of  the 
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Gotl  ic     tiy  ttl;ic'i  fxtcnJcJ  from   the  confines   of  Thr-.ce  to 

■l.aTiguagc  jjjg  banks  of  the  Danube  :   were  a  brave  and  virtuous 

people  ;  an.l  fpoke  the  fame  I'.nc^ua^e  with  the  Tlra- 

cians,  with  whom  they  are  often  confo^in^'.ed  botii  by 

Greek  nnd  Roman  hiftorians. 

But  the  name  of  Colhs  is  by  no  means  fo  ancient. 
It  was  utterly  unknown  both  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  full  time  that  the  name  Guih  is 
mentioned  is  in  the  reign  of  the  Empeior  Dccius, 
;:bout  the  ytsr  of  Chrift  2  ?o.  About  that  time  they 
tuift  out  of  Getia,  and  ruffling  lijte  s  torrtnt  into  tlie 
empire,  laid  waflc-  every  thingf  with  fii-e  and  f.vord. 
The  name  of  thtir  leader  or  king  was  Cnetia.  D;- 
cius,  endeavouring  lo  fxpel  them  Thrace,  was  van- 
quiflicd  and  flain. 

Aiter  this  irruption,  we  find  them  frequently  in  the 
Latin  authors  under  tl'.e  name  of  Cetit  or  Golhi ;   tho' 
the  Greeks  generally  denominaie  them  Siyilit.     Tor- 
i  fj;jl„ry  e/ hvs  ttlls  U5,  that  gtl-^  and  got  is   avitually  the  fame 
Aot-.t;iy,     word,  which  anciently,  according  to   him,   denoted  a 
iib.  i.  <'  foldier."     Got  in   Icelandic  fignifies   a   "  horfe   or 

hnrfeman,"  and  gala  a  "wanderer;"  and  this  laft 
\v?.8  perhaps  the  import  of  the  term  Geta,  they  being 
originally  an  unfettled  vagrant  people.  As  rations 
pencrally  affume  to  thenifeives  fome  high  aufpicious 
denomination,  we  may  believe  the  Goths  did  the  fame. 
We  may  tbcrtfore  reft  fati^ficd,  that  the  Gece  affu- 
mcd  the  Icthndic  name  above  mentioned  as  their 
national  or.e  :  orpeihapj,  notwithllandin?  their  Greek 
denomination,  they  called  themfe'ves  Cds  or  Gol/:s 
from  the  beginning. 

The  original  feat  of  the  Goths  was  the  country 
now  called  L'li/e  Tariary,  into  which  they  had  ex- 
tended themfclves  from  the  frontiers  of  Thrace.  This 
country  was  called  Llltls  Scythia  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters ;  and  it  was  the  rtation  whence  thofe  innumerable 
fwarms  advanced,  wh'ch,  in  conjtmdion  with  the  A- 
lani  and  other  birbarous  tribes,  at  length  overran 
and  fubverted  the  weflern  empire.  One  part  of  the 
Gothic  nation  was  allowed  by  ConQantine  fo  fettle  in 
Mcefia.  Ijefore  the  yer:r  420  moft  of  the  Gothic  na- 
tion* who  had  fettled  wiihin  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire  had  been  converted  to  the  Chiiftian  faith  ; 
but,  unhappily,  the  j^r.-atcr  part  of  the  apofllts  by 
whom  they  had  been  profelyied,  were  Arian^,  which 
proved  fatal  10  many  of  the  orthodox  Chriftians  ;  for 
the  Arian  Goths  fcrfccuted  them  with  unrelenting 
cruelty. 

About  the  year  367,  U'phihs  biftiop  of  the  Mce- 
fian  Goths,  tianflated  the  New  Teftarr.ent  into  the 
Gothic  langunge.  Tie  remains  of  this  tranflatirn 
furnilli  a  genuine,  and  at  the  lame  time  venerable,  mo- 
nument of  the  ancient  Gothic  dialefl.  No  more  is 
now  ixlant  of  that  valuable  trrnflation  than  the  four 
Gofpels,  and  another  fragment  containing  p-ntj  of 
the  tpilUc  to  the  Romans.  The  Gofpels  h=vr  befn 
repeatedly  publilhed  fince  the  firft  edition  by  Junius 
1665,  down  to  that  of  Mr  Lye.  Other  fragments  t^i 
the  Gochic  ianguge  have  alf'  been  found,  vhich  our 
curious  readers  may  fee  in  l.ye's  Notes  to  Kis  Edition 
of  the  Gothic  Gofpels.  The  fragment  of  the  Epiflle 
to  the  Roirans  was  lately  difcovrred  in  the  I  brjry  at 
Wolfcnbottle,  and  publiflicd  by  Ivnitcl  archdeacon  of 
Wollenbottle. 

The  G'Jthr,  prior  to  tlij;  age  of  Ul;'hila3,  were  'g- 
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norant  of  the  ufe  of  -.-Ipha'  etical  cTir.raAtrs.     The  In-    Gcthic 
ihop  fabricated  in  alph.bet  for  them,  which  is  a  mcd-  ^-»"-"^<^- 
ley  of  Greek  and  Roman  letters,  but  rather   iaclininj       ^^'I     ^ 
to,the  former.  ^Gu'hic-l- 

This  alphabet  confuls  of  21;  letters  (fte  PLATEl-"''e-- 
IX).  Junius  has  Ciircfuily  analyfcd  thofe  letter'.,  ard 
pointed  out  their  powers  and  founds  in  hi^  Gotliic  al- 
phabet, prefixed  to  his  G lojf.irium  Golbicum.  I  hey 
were  long  rct-ii.ied  in  all  the  European  lan.:uag.-8  de- 
rived from  theGoihx  fource,  which  will  be  enumera- 
ted in  the  ftquel. 

What  kind  of  language  the  ancient  Gothic  w;?,   ie 
pl.-tin    frcm   the   fragments  above   mentioiied  ;   hut  in 
what  refpefts  it  agrees  with  the  oriental  tongutr,  or 
ditlcts  from  them,  is  not  eafy  to  afcfrtain  wiih  preci- 
fion.     We  have  obf.'rvcd  in  our  feftion  on  tlie  Greek, 
that  a  confiderable  pare  of  that  language  mu!l  have 
been  derived  from  the  Thratinn  ;  which,  according  to 
Strabo  there  quoted,  was  the  fame  with  the  Getic  or 
Gothic.     The  Thracian  tongue  will,  we  are   convin-      j,j 
ced  upon  comparifon,  be  found  analogous  to  the  Chal  Gotl.idair. 
dean  or  Syiian.     The  German,   which   is  a  genuine S"*ge  He- 
dcfcendart  of  the   Gothic,    is  full  of  Pcrfian  words  :  7"*'' J""'" 
the  old  Perfijn  or  PahUvi  appears  to  le  a  dialed  of  j„n,  &«". 
the  Chaldean.     'Ihe  learned  Junius,   near   the  begin- 
mn.T  of  his  Gothic    alphabet,    remarks,  that  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  the  lan^  uage  in   qucftion  is   bor- 
rowed from  the  m^ft  ancient  Greek. 

Botli  the  learned  Ihre  in  his  Glofnrium  Suii  Golhi- 
rii.v.  and  Wachter  in  his  excellent  German  and  Li- 
tin  Didionarj-,  often  remark  tfie  coincidence  of  Go- 
th'c  and  German  v\ord3  with  oriental  vocatles  of  the 
like  found  and  of  the  f:me  fignification.  In  the  oli 
Sxon,  which  is  another  ramification  of  the  Gothic 
tong\ic,  iiumberlefs  terms  of  the  very  fame  complexion 
ap&tar.  From  this  dcduflion  we  hope  it  wiil  follow 
that  the  Gothic  tongue,  in  its  orijiinal  unmixed  ftate 
as  it  was  fpoken  by  the  ancient  Gctft,  was  a  dialed 
of  the  primeval  language  ;  that  language  which  the 
fi!B3  of  Tiras  brouj-ht  with  th:m  from  the  plain* 
of  Shinar  or  from  Ar-ienia,  or  from  any  other  re- 
gion where  the  primitive  mortals  hai  fixed  their  re- 
fidence.  To  confirm  this  pofition,  we  (li  ill  annex  a 
few  inllances. 

The  Thracian  trd  es,  in  all  pro' ability,  firft  took 
pofTeflion  of  thnfe  parts  of  Afia  Minv-^r  which  ilretch 
towards  the  ea.K  Thence  they  crcffed  the  Helle- 
ffont,  and  fpttad  themfeives  far  and  wide  northward. 
Strabo  fuppofes  that  tiiey  firft  fettled  in  the  iCTionj 
to  the  north  of  thofe  ftiaits,  and  thence  tr«Tifport- 
ed  numerous  colonies  ir.to  Afia  Minor.  The  re- 
verfe  was  probably  the  cafe.  Population,  we  thinks 
proceeded  northward  :  tut  be  thit  as  it  mty,  it  is  uni- 
vcrfally  agreed,  that  both  (idea  of  the  litilcf'ionl  were 
peopled  with  Thracians. 

In  Afia  Minor  we  meet  with  the  city  Perga, 
which,  throwing  away  the  ti,  is  Pf^.  In  cvcrv 
tongue  dcfccnded  from  the  Gothic,  the  word  ./?.-rj 
fignifies  a  "  rork,"  ;'nd  metaplioilca'.ly  a  "  town  or 
hurgh  ;"  becaufe  towns  were  ori^inslly  L'uil:  on  rocks 
for  the  fake  <if  defence.  H.ncc  likewife  F^T^nmcs, 
the  fort  cr  citaJrl  ot  Troy.  Hc'ira  in  Thrician  ficfni- 
fied  a  "  city  ;"  tile  Ciinldaic  and  Hebrew  word  jictr 
imports  a  "  well,"  and  ii  poflibly  the  original  of  the 
G.thic  word  becr^  ale.     In  ancient  timer,  tfpeciilly  in 
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the  Eafl,  it  was  ciidoirnry  to  bull!  ciiirs  in  the  iieiijh- 
bourhooci  of  t'c'jr,i<\iii9.  The  ancicnta  called  the  Phry- 
gians ^i'jyi!,  Bry^ti  or  Bruges  ;  the  Gothic  word  coin- 
ciding is  obvious.  Dyntlymus,  the  name  of  a  cicy  fa- 
cred  to  Cybele,  is  compounded  of  two  Gothic  word* 
dun  and  itum,  both  fignifying  ''  a  height,  »n  emi- 
nence ;"  End  hence  a  town,  tin  inclnfure.  The  word 
tros  fecms  to  be  the  very  Gothic  trujh.,  "  brave,  vali- 
ant." '1  he  voriifatkr,  maJi-r,  Jochur,  Lrurler,  are  fo 
obvioufly  Perfiiin,  that  every  ctymologill  has  affigned 
them  to  that  language. 

Many  futile  etymologies  have  been  given  of  the  fa- 
cred  name  CoJ,  which  is  in  reality  t)ie  Perfian  word  Cho- 
dti,  commonly  applied  by  them  to  their  A'&nn^jzt/ or  Om- 
rnazft.  The  Periian  bad  or  loJ  fignilies  a  "  city  ;" 
the  fame  word  in  Gothic  imports  a  "  houfo,  a  man- 
fion,  an  abode."  BanJ,  in  Perfic,  a  "  ftrait  yhce  ;" 
in  Gothic,  "  to  beni."  Hiim  or  ham,  "  «  houfe,"  is 
generally  knownto  be  of  Peifian  original.  Much  critical 
fliill  haj  been  difplaye<l  in  tracing  the  etymology  of 
the  Scotch  and  old  Englilh  word  Tute,  «'  Chrilhuas." 
Tuk,  derived  frp.ti  iu!,  was  a  feftival  in  honour  of  the 
fun,  which  was  originally  celebrated  at  the  winter  fol- 
flice.  IFick  or  luuh  is  a  Gothic  term  (lill  preferved  in 
many  names  ot  towns  ;  it  fignities  "  a  narrow  corner, 
or  fmall  ilrip  of  land  jutting  inco  the  fea,  or  into  a 
lake  or  river:"  hence  Latm  v'uus,  an  1  the  Greek  ;»'<»?. 
In  Spanlfli,  we  have  many  old  Gothic  words  ;  among 
olhers  /jj/'j  a  "  fon,"  the  fime  with  tlie  Grci  k  ""c.  In 
fonie  places  of  Scotland,  we  call  any  tMng  that  is  little, 
faiall,  wee ;  originally  fpclt  •u/,  it  we  midake  not,  from 
tile  very  fame  word. 

Thtfe  few  examples  we  have  thrown  together,  with- 
out any  regard  to  order,  pcrfu.ided  that  almoil  every 
word  of  the  language,  truly  Gothic,  may  with  a  little 
pims  and  judgment  be  traced  to  feme  oriental  root  or 
cognate.  We  may  obferve  In  pjifing,  that  many  Go- 
thic nouns  end  in  a,  like  tlie  Chaldaic  anr!  Syriic  ; 
that  their  fiibflantive  verb  very  mucli  rcf  mblcs  that 
of  the  Perfian,  Greek,  and  Latin  ;  and  that  their  ac- 
tive and  auxiliary  verb  haj  fiirnilhed  the  common  prx- 
ttrperfecl  tcnfe  of  Greek  verbs  in  the  ai^tive  voice  : 
that  ver')  is  haban,  hut  originally  ha,  as  the  common 
people  pronounce  it  at  this  day,  efpecially  in  the  north 
of  S.otiand,  and  among  the  Swedes,  Danes,  Norwe- 
gians, and  Icelanders. 

We  Oiall  now  leave  the  other  inferior  arranfrements 
of  this  ancienc  language  to  grammarians  and  lexico- 
graphers, and  proceed  to  inquire  what  modern  tongues 
are  deduced  from  it  as  their  ftock,  and  which  of  them 
makes  the  nearcft  approaches  to  its  fimplicity  and  ru- 
fticity. 

We  have  already  cbferved  that  the  Goths,  formerly 
Gctx,  were  podcfred  of  a  vaft  extent  of  country, 
reaching  from  the  frontiers  of  Thrace  to  the  banks  of 
the  liter  or  Danu!.>e.  We  have  feen  that  a  colony  of 
them  fettled  in  Mcefia  under  Conflantine  II.  They 
then  fprcad  themfelves  into  Dacia,  and  from  thence 
into  Germany.  All  thcfe  countries  were  fituated  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  progrcfs  of  population  was 
forward,  and  according  to  the  natural  courfe  of  emi- 
gration. From  Germany  they  extended  themfelves 
into  Scandinavia,  that  is,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Nor- 
way.     Their  whole  ancient   Edda,   Sagas^  "  Chro- 
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nicies,"  (how  tint  the  Goths  arrived  in  Scandln->v;«     c;  )tMc 
by  this  route,  wiilioiit,  however,  fixing  the  era  of  that   !-aiii;iu)j!. 
event  witli  any  tolerable  degree  of  ;;ccuracy.     By  the  """"^ 
Germans,  we  believe   the   ancients  un  icrllood  ail  ths 
nations  eaflwaid,  wellwarJ,  and  northward,  reaching 
from  the  Danube  on  tl;c  foutli  up  to  the  extremity  of 
Scandinavia  on   the  Northern  Ocean  ;   and.  from   the 
Rhine  and  German  Ocean  on  the  weft,   to  tlie   river 
Chronus  or   Nicraen   on   the  eall.     All  thofe  nations 
fpoke  one  or  other  of  the   Gothic  dialccU,  fotne  a;i. 
proaching  nearer,  and  Others  deviating  faither  from, 
the  parent  langu.-ige. 

The  Frantic  is  a  dialeift  of  the  Teitonic,  Tudtfque, 
or  old  German  ;  and  the  Gofpcls  of  Ulphilas  bear  fuch 
a  refeml  lance  to  the  Fraiicic,  fragments  of  wliich  are 
preferved  in  the  esrly  French  hillorians,  that  fome 
learned  men  have  pronounced  thofe  Gof'jels  to  ',c  part 
ot  an  old  Francic  verfion  ;  but  others  of  equal  refpec- 
tahility  have  refuted  this  opinion,  both  from  hiitory 
and  compnrifoii  of  the  dialcdts.  Schiltcr  has  given  us 
large  monumentj  of  the  Tudcfque  or  old  German 
from  the  fevcnth  century,  which  cvi  !cnt!y  prove  that 
the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas  is  the  fame  language.  Wach- 
tcr's  leirned  Gloflary  of  the  ancient  German  likewife 
confirms  this  pofition.  Mr  Ihre,  after  hefitating  whe- 
ther the  Gofpcls  of  Ul.^hilas  bear  moll  refemblancc 
to  the  German  or  Sc^.ndinaviin  dialeft  of  tiie  Gothic, 
declares  at  la(t  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  An.rIo- 
Saxon  is  alfu  known  to  be  a  venerable  dialed  ot  the 
Tudefque  ;  an  1  is  fo  intimately  conneftcd  with  the 
Gofpels,  that  fome  valuable  xvorks  on  tins  fubjeCl  are 
wholly  bwilt  upon  tliat  fup;-ofition. 

The  Icelandic  is  the  ol  lell  rellA  of  the  Scandina- 
vian. It  begins  with  Arius  Frode  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  is  a  dialed  of  the  German.  The  re- 
mains we  have  of  it  are  more  modern  by  four  centuries 
than  thcfe  of  the  German  :  they  are  more  polithcd 
than  the  other.  Ihe  words  sre  fhortened,  not  only 
becaufe  tliL'y  are  more  modern  than  the  Germ  in,  Init 
becaufe  the  Icelandic  wan  pollfhed  1  y  a  long  fucccffion 
of  potts  and  hillorians  almoil  eqml  to  thofe  ot  Greece 
and  Rome.  Hence  the  Icelandic,  being  a  more  pn- 
Iilhed  language  tl.an  the  German,  has  lels  affinity  with 
the  parent  Gothic.  The  Swtdilh  is  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Icelandic  than  cither  the  Dauifh  or  Nor- 
wegian. That  the  Swediih  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Gothic,  is  fully  lliowH  by  Mr  Ihre  above  mentioned 
in  his   Giufflirium  Suio-Gothicum.     There  is,  therefore,  ^ 

no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Gothic, 
preferve.l  in  Ulphilas  and  other  ancient  remains,  with 
the  German  and  Scandinavian  tongue. 

The  modern  German,  a  language  fpoken  in  a  far 
greater  extent  than  any  othir  of  modern  Europe,  re- 
fcmbles  the  Gothic  Gofpels  more  than  the  prefent  Da- 
nish, Norwegian,  or  Swedidi;  and  has  certainly  more, 
ancient^am/wa.  Ith  likenefs  to  the  A  Catic  tongues,  la 
harlhnels  and  inflexiLlc  thicknefs  of  found,  is  very 
apparent. 

Bulbequius  fhows,  t'lat  the  clowns  of  Crira  Tar- 
tary,  remains  of  the  ancient  Goths,  fpeak  a  language 
almoft  German.  Thefe  clowns  were  no  doubt  dcfcen- 
dants  of  the  ancient  GaIis,  who  remained  in  their 
native  country  after  the  others  had  emigrated.  It 
is  therefore  apparent  from  the  whole  of  this  inveftiga. 
7  tio% 
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Bclavoi  ian  tion,   thpt   tite  flotWc  was    inticdnced  into   Europe 
>'-"H"'^'-'    from  tl.e  Kail,  fcnd   is  probably   a  diakift  of  tlx-  Ian- 
*         gu  ge  oriffinally  fpoken  by  men. 

§  3*     OJ the  ScLvonlan  Lnn^unje. 

There  13  another  lansjunge  which  pervades  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  Europe, -and  this,  like  the  Gothic, 
feeins  to  have  origlraccd  in  the  liirt.  The  language 
we  mean  is  the  Sclavonic  or  rather  SI '.vonic,  which 
previiiis  lar  and  wide  in  the  ealiern  parts  of  this  divi- 
fion  of  the  ylobe.  It  is  fpoktn  by  the  D.ilmatiaii8, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dnnubian  provinces,  ly  th:; 
Poles,  Boliera'ans,  and  RuiTians.  The  viotAJlai,  that 
is,  "  fljvc"  (whence  the  French  word  efclave,  and 
our  wordy/dtv),  figuifies  "noble,  illullrious ;"  but  be- 
caufe,  in  the  lo-.ver  ages  of  the  Romnn  empire,  vail 
niu]tiiUi!cs  of  thefe  people  were  fpicai  ovcrrall  Rurope 
in  the  quality  of  (1  ;vcs,  th.it  word  came  to  denote  the 
fcrv  le  tribe  by  way  of  ditlinflion.  in  the  lame  manner 
as  the  wordi!  Gtla,  Davus,  and  Synis,  did  among  the 
Greeks  at  a  more  eaiiy  period. 

The  Slavi  dwelt  originally  on  the  banks  of  the  Bo- 
thc  s'avi'   ryfthenes,   now  the  Dnieper  or  Nieper.     Tliey  were 
one  of  lie    opg  of  the  tribes  of  the   European  Sarmatians  who  in 
'"'■^ ancient  times  inhabited  nn   imr>ienfe  trntt  of  cotmtry, 
bounded  on  the  well  by  the  VKlula,  now  the   Wcifel; 
on  the  fouth  eaft  by  the  Euxlne  Sea,  the   Bofphorus 
Cimmerius,  the  Palus  Mccotif,  and  the  TanaisorDon, 
which  divides  Europe  from  Alia, 

In  this  vaft  tract  of  country,  which  at  prefent  com- 
prehends Poland,  RufTii,  and  a  great  part  of  Tartary, 
there  dwelt  in  ancient  times  many  conliJerable  tribes. 
T'o  enumerate  thcfe,  we  helieve,  would  not  much  edify 
onr  renders :  we  Ihall  only  inform  them,  that  among 
thefe  Sarmitian  clans  were  the  Roxolanl,  now  the 
Ruffians,  and  likewife  the  Slavi,  who  drt-elt  near  the 
Boryllhines,  as  was  obferved  above. 

The  Slavi  gradually  advaaced  towards  the  D-r.ube  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Juftlnian  hav;ng  paffed  that  liver, 
they  made  ihemfelves  mailers  of  that  part  of  lilyricum 
which  life  between  the  Drave  and  tlie  Save,  and  is 
to  this  day  from  them  called  Sduvonia.  Thefe  barba- 
rians by  degrees  ovti-ran  Dalmacia,  Lit  urnia,  the  we- 
ftern  parts  of  Macedonia,  Epirus ;  and  on  the  eall 
they  extended  their  quarters  all  along  to  the  wellern 
I'ank  of  the  Danube,  where  that  river  falls  Into  the 
luixine.  In  all  thefe  countries,  the  Sclavoniau  was 
deeply  Impregnated  with  the  Gietk,  which  was  a 
thing  of  courfe,  firice  the  baibarian  invaders  fettled  in 
thofc  regions,  and  miuk^led.  with  the  aboriginct,  who 
fj.oke  a  corrupt  dialeft  of  that  languatje. 

The  Poles  are  the  genuine  defcendants  of  the  anci- 
ent SarKiatx  (c),  and  confequenily  fpeak  a  dialeft  of 
their  language,  but  much  adulterated  with  Latin 
vords,  in  confequence  of  the  attachment  the  Poland- 
cis  have  long  profefled  to  the  Roman  tougue. 

The  Sileiians  and  Bohemians  have  corrupted  their 
dialtttb  in  the  very  fanr.e  manner.  In  thofc  countrie?, 
then,  we  are  not  to  fearch  for  the  genuine  remains  of 
the  ancient  Sarmatian. 
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The  modern    RiifTians,   formerly   the    Rlioxnni  or  Sdavon^an 
Roxolani,  are  the  pollerity  of  the  Sarmatse,  and  are  a  '""''^'"i^'; 
branch  of  the  Slavi  :   they  inhabit  a  part  of  the  coun-      j, ^ 
try   whi.li   that  people  pofTcfrcd  before  they  fell  Into  RufMn,. 
the  Roman  provinces;  they  fpeak  the  fame  language, '^cfcc.nie.l 
and  wear  the  viry  fame  drefs  ;   for,  on  the  hilloric?.l|.,""".  '"'• 
p  liar  at  Conll.uiclnople,  the   S.lavonians  are  dreffed 
like  the  Ruffian  boors.     If  then  the  Slavi  are  Sarma- 
tx,  the  Ruffiiiis  muA  of  courfe  be  the  defcenuaots  of 
the    fame    people.      They    were  long    a   fequeltereil 
people,  and  confequ.'ntly  altogetlier  unconnecled  with 
the  other  rations  of  Europe.     They  were  flrangcia  to 
commerce,  inhofpitable  to   llran^rtrs,  tenacious  of  an- 
cient  uf-iges,  avetfe   to  improvrments  of  every  kind, 
wonderfally  proud  of  their  imnginary  importance  ;  and, 
in  a  word,  a  race  of  people  juft  cue  degree  above  ab- 
folute  favagifm.     A  people  ot  this  charafter  are,  for 
the  mod  part,  enemici  to  innovations  ;   and  if  we  may 
believe  the  Ruffian  hillorians,  no  nation  wa^  evermore 
averfe  to  innovations  than  the  one  in  queltion.      From 
the  ninth  century,  at  which  era  rhty  embraced  Chri- 
ftlanily,  it  does  not  appear  that   they  moved  one  dtp 
forward  towards  tivillzation,  till  Peter  the  Great,  not 
a  century  ago,  in  confequence  oi  his  defpotic  autho- 
rity, compelled  them  to   adopt   the   manners  and  cu- 
ftoms  ol  tlieit  ir.ore  pollflied  neighbours. 

We  may  then  conclude,  that  tiic  Ruffians  made  as- 
little  change  in  their  language  during  that  period,  as 
they  did  in  their  drtfs,  habits,  and  manner  of  living. 
Whatever  language  they  fpoke  in  the  ninth  century, 
the  fame  they  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  l8th. 
They  were,  indeed,   according  to  rippian  ilc  tcl.  Milh-  * 

rid.  once  conquered  by  Diophantus,  one  of  Mithri- 
dates's  geheials ;  but  that  ronquelt  was  for  a  momei.t 
only  :  they  were  likewife  invaded,  and  their  country 
over-run,  by  the  great  Timor  or  Tamerlane  ;  but  this 
inv:;fion  was  like  a  torrent  from  the  mountains,  which 
fpreads  devaftation  far  and  wide  whric  it  rages,  but 
makes  little  alteration  on  the  face  of  the  country. 

We  find  likewife,  that  upon  fome  occafions  they 
made  incurfions  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  eni- 
pire  ;  but  we  hear  ol  no  permanent  fettlements  formed 
by  them  in  thefe  quaiters.  Upon  the  whole,  we  take 
the  Ruffians  to  have  been,  with  refpett  to  their  lan- 
guage, in  the  very  fame  predicament  with  the  High- 
landers and  Iflanders  of  Scotland,  who,  according  to 
the  gener;.l  opinion,  have  prcftrvid  the  Celtic  dialect 
pure  and  entire,  in  confequence  of  ihtir  having  never 
mingled  with  foreigners.  jj. 

From  this  deduCilon  we  may  Infer  two  things;  firft,T;,e  Riif- 
that   the  Ruffian  language  Is  the  genuine  Sclavonian  ;Gan  \m- 
and,  fecondU,  thftt  the  latter  Is   the  fame,  or  nearly  g":"?' g«- 
the  fame,  with  the  ancient  Sarmatian.  _ 

In  the  Ruffian,  there  are  iound  a  great  number  of 
words  refembling  the  old  llmple  roots  of  the  Greek 
both  in  found  and  fignificition  ;  its  grammatical  ge- 
nius is  nearly  the  fame  :  and  we  arc  informed  by  tbe 
very  bell  authority,  that  there  is  in  this  language  a. 
trandatloii  of  Epktetus,  in  which  there  are  whole 
p.iges,  in  both  original  and  tranflalion,  without  one 

finglc 


(c)  This  appears  by  their  charaiflcr,  their  laws,  their  roanners,  their  form  of  government,  their  military  equi. 
page,  their  impetuofity,  their  ariftocratic  fplendor. 
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S^;!ivf,ulan  Cw^le  tranfpofitioti.  Monf.  I-ev?qi!c.  vr'i.o  has  pu'  - 
^a"K"ag<-  ii,),jj  a  tranfiutioii  of  a  hiilory  of  Riiflii,  is  fo  entirfly 
convincti!  of  the  ftrJtl  anilogy  between  the  ancient 
Gieelc  and  the  moiern  Riifle,  thit  he  is  pcfitive  that 
the  former  is  derived  from  the  latt;r.  Monf  Freret, 
a  very  Ic.irnel  French  academician,  ij  clearly  of  t"ie 
fame  opinion.  We  are,  however,  pcrfnadcj  that 
this  opinion  is  ill  founded.  We  rather  in:iaL'ine, 
that  thofe  coinciJenccs  arife  from  the  reh'cks  of  the 
primitive  b.npuaire  of  mankind  ;  veftigcs  of  which,  we 
believe,  are  to  be  found  almoft  in  every  tonj^'ue  now 
cxiilinjT. 

It  is,  however,  we  allow,  uncommonly  difTicuIt  to 
render  a  reafon  for  the  fynt»xi;al  analo;7y  of  the  two 
hnguigi-s,  without  admitting  the  truth  of  the  one  or 
the  other  hypothtfu.  Wv-  have  examined  with  fome 
care  a  good  numhtr  of  Ruffian  vocables,  and  compa- 
red them  with  Grtek  cnss  of  the  fam:  fignification. 
We  hr.vc  not,  however,  found  fuch  a  rcfemblance  aa 
vrc  think  neceffary  to  fupport  the  porttion  advanced 
b  ar.c-  be-  above.  We  have  indeed  found  a  v;iy  ftrong  rtfcm- 
twccH  Ruf.  jjig^  .J  between  the  former  and  many  oriental  words, 
efpcciatly  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  and  old  Perfian,  of 
which  we  couU  proJuce  fcveral  in'tances,  did  the  na- 
ture of  our  prefcr.t  inquiry  ndmit  fuch  a  deviation. 
Every  boJy  knows  that  the  Sirmatie  «erc  divided 
into  two  gre^t  nations,  the  Aliatic  and  Europeaa  ;  the 
former  extended  very  fir  ca!l^va^J,  behind  the  moun- 
tain Cauc-fus,  the  northern  fliore  of  the  Eiixine  Sea, 
and  fo  forth.  Thcfe,  we  may  believe,  derived  their 
languige  from  the  original  tongue  long  btfore  the 
Greek  lanruags  exifted.  This,  in  comparlfon  of  the 
Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  Arabian,  Chaldean, 
&c.  was  but  of  ytderday.  The  Greek,  moll  learned 
men  are  new  convinced,  w^s  a  late  compofition  of 
many  different  dia'.efts,  incorporated  with  die  jargon 
of  thi:  ahorijin.il  lonim  or  Greeks.  I'he  Sarmatian, 
on  the  contrary,  was  the  tongue  of  a  gr;:at  and  popu- 
lous nation,  civlli/.ed,  in  all  appearance,  long  before 
the  Greeks  be-^an  to  emerge  from  a  ftate  of  fava^ifm. 
AVe  are,  therefor  ■,  hy  no  means  difpofed  to  allow,  ei- 
ther that  the  Greek  is  derived  from  the  Ruffian,  or 
the  RufTian  from  the  Gretk.  We  believe  there  is 
i'jft  the  fjme  reafon  for  this  conclHfion,  that  the  Abbe 
Pezron  and  Monf.  Gebelin  pretend  to  have  difcovered, 
in  order  to  fupport  their  porttion  that  the  Greek  is 
derived  from  the  Celtic  Certain  it  is,  that  the  rc- 
femblance smcng  the  oriental  languages,  of  which  we 
take  the  Sarmatian  to  have  been  one,  is  fo  palpable, 
that  any  perfon  of  a  moderate  capacity  who  is  per- 
fettly  rcaller  of  one,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  ac- 
quiring ;.ny  other.  If,  therefore,  the  coincidrnce  be- 
tween the  Gi^ek  and  RulTian  fhould  aftually  ixilk, 
■we  think  tliis  circumflance  will  not  r.uthenticatc  the 
fuppofition,  that  either  of  the  two  is  derived  from  tlie 
othir. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  argument,  our  readers  will  be 
pkafcd  to  obferve,  that  we  all  alon?  fuppofe,  that  the 
S.lavonicn,  of  which  we  think  the  Ruffian  is  the  mo'l 
genuine  remain,  is  the  fame  with  the  old  Sarmatian. 
We  (hall  now  take  the  liberty  to  hazard  a  coniecture 
with  rjfpeA  to  th^  fyr.taxical  coincidence  of  tiiat  lan- 
guage w  th  the  Greek  ;  for  we  acknowledge  that  we 
are  not  fo  profoundly  verfej  ia  the  Ruffian  dialed  of 


the  S-lavonia:i  as  to  prttcr.  1  to  pronounce  a  Icfinitive  SclJV,^^•;^:^ 
fentcnce.  '  anvjua-e. 

As  the  RufHins  were  a  g?nctat!on  of  faviTfj,  there         ' 
is  no  pr.-.bnbility  that  they  were  a_-quainte!   with  the 
ufe  of  letters  and  alphabetical  writing  till  they  acqui- 
red that  art  by  intcrcourfe  with  their  neii^hbours.     ft 
is  certiin,    heyond  all  contra  liftion,  that   few  racioni        117 
had  made  Icfs  proficiency   in  the  tine   r.rts  than  that '^'''If'"  "'^. 
under  Lonfi  leration  :   r.nd  we  think  there  is  little  "p-ciuoiii'c*." 
prarance  of  their  havinsj  Icarne  '■  thi«  art  prior  to  tlicir.ici.cc  bc- 
converfion    to   Chriflianity.      Certain    it  is,   that   the  t«-i:en  tint 
Shvi,  who  fettled  in  Dalmatia,  lllyria,  and  Liburnia,'-"'j^"'^Ke 
had  no  alphabetical  charafters  till  they  were  furnilhedf^     ,  " 
with  them  by  St  Jerome.  The  Servian  charafter,  which 
very  nearly  refemblts  the  Greek,  was  invented  by   St 
Cyril ;  on  which  account  the  language  written  in  ihat 
charadter  is  denominated   C^iurt/izzit.      Thefe   Scla- 
vonic tribes  knew  nothinj  of  t.lphaSetic  writing  prior 
to  the   era  of  their  converfion.     Tfic   Mocfiin  Goths 
were  in  the  faxc  condition  till  their  Bi;bop  Ulphilai 
fa'.'.ricated  then  a  fct  of  letters. 

If  the  Slav!  and  Goths,  who  refidcd  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  not  learned 
alphabetical  writing  prior  to  the  era  of  their  convcrfun 
to  Chrirtiaiiity,  it  rcurt  hold  a  fortiori,  that  the  Ruf- 
fnns,  who  lived  at  a  very  (;re.it  dlilance  from  thofe  na- 
tions, knew  nothing  of  this  ufeful  art  antecedent  to 
the  period  of  their  embracing  the  Chridian  fsith. 

The  RulTuns  pretend  tlut  they  were  converted  by 
St  Andrew  ;  but  this  is  known  to  be  a  fable.  Chri- 
flianity was  firft  introJureJ  among  th;m  in  the  leign 
of  the  grand  Uuke  Wolodimar,  who  manying  the 
dau'j^hter  of  the  Grecian  emperor  Bali'.ius,  became  her 
convert  about  the  year  989.  About  this  perioj,  we 
imagine,  they  were  taught  the  knoiwledge  of  letters  by 
the  Grecian  m  ffionarief,  who  were  employed  in  teach- 
ing them  the  elements  of  the  Chriftian  doftrines.  Their 
alph-bct  conli.fs  of  ^  1  letters,  with  a  few  obfoletc  ad- 
ditional ones ;  and  thefe  charaftera  rcfemble  thofe  of 
the  Greeks  fo  cxaftly,  that  there  c:n  be  no  donbt  of 
their  being  copied  from  them.  It  is  true,  the  fhape 
of  fo.Tie  has  been  foiaewhat  a  tered,  and  a  few  barba- 
rian ones  have  been  inter. singled  The  R'lffian  li- 
tur'^y,  every  body  knows,  wa«  copied  from  tuat  of  the 
Greeks;  and  the  bell  fpcrlmen  of  the  old  RufTi.n  is 
the  -hurch  offices  for  Eafter,  in  the  vey  words  of 
Chryfoftora,  who  is  called  by  his  nsme  Z^^lo  ujlii, 
"golden-mouthed."  The  power  of  the  clergy  in  Ruf- 
fia  was  exccfTivr;  and  no  doubt  their  influen.c  was  pro- 
portioned to  their  power.  The  lirfl  ra.-c  of  clergy  in 
that  country  were  undoubtedly  Greeks.  We  know 
how  aSive  and  indullrious  thofe  people  were  in  pro- 
pa.  atinj  their  language  as  well  as  their  reli;^ion.  The 
oljices  of  religion  might  be  at  firfl  written  and  pro- 
nounced in  the  Greek  tongue,  but  it  would  foon  hz 
found  cxpcdicnc  to  h^vc  them  tranfl.'.tcd  into  Ruffir.n. 
The  perfoos  employed  in  this  work  niul  have  been 
Creeks,  who  underllcod  both  languages. 

As  it  h  confcfTeilly  impofTihle  that  a  people  fo  dull 
and  iminventive  as  the  Ruffims  origln.dly  were,  couid 
ever  have  fabricated  a  languige  fo  artificially  conflruA- 
ej  33  their  prefent  di*lecl  ;  and  a.s  it  ia  obvious,  that, 
till  Chrillianity  was  introiluced  among  them  by  the 
Greeks,  they  could  have  no  correfpondecicc  witii  that 
8  pco-le— 
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111  people — it  mud  nppfnr  fiirprifini?  by  whnt  msart.  their 
"^-  langu.'gc  came  to  be  fa:liioncd  fo  exaAly  according  to 
"  the  Greek  model.  Wc  have  obferved  aLove,  that  the 
Riifllan  letters  mud  have  been  invented  vind  introduced 
into  that  country  by  the  Greek  miflijnaries.  We 
l!\ink  it  probable,  that  thoCe  apoftles,  at  the  fame  tirne 
that  they  taught  them  a  new  religion,  likcwife  intro- 
duced a  chanjje  into  the  idiom  of  their  kngur.ge.  The 
influence  cf  thcfe  ghollly  teachers  over  a  nation  of  fa- 
vages  miiil  have  been  almoft  boundlcfs ;  the  force  of 
their  precepts  and  example  almoft  incontrollatle.  If 
the  fitva^e  converts  accepted  a  new  religion  from  the 
hands  of  thofe  Grecian  apoftlcs,  they  might  wiih  equal 
fubniiflion  adopt  improvements  in  their  language.  Sucli 
of  the  natives  iis  were  admitted  to  the  facerdotal  func- 
tion muil  have  learned  the  Greek  language,  in  order 
to  qualify  them  for  performing  the  oirkts  of  tlieir  rc- 
Igion.  A  prediledlion  for  that  language  would  be  the 
immediate confequence.  Hence  the  natives,  w}  o  had 
been  adrsitted  into  holy  oiders,  would  co  oper;;le  with 
their  Grecian  maimers  in  improving  the  dialeit  of  the 
country  ;  which,  prior  to  the  period  p.bove  mentioned, 
muit  have  greatly  deviated  from  the  original  IlandarJ 
cf  tlie  Sarmatian  tongue. 

Upon  this  occsfion,  we  imaWne  the  Greek  apoflle", 
in  coDJundion  with  their  Ruffiimdilciples,  reduced  the 
language  of  the  country  to  a  refemblance  with  the 
Greek  idiom.  They  retained  the  radical  vocables  as 
they  found  them  ;  but  by  a  variety  of  flexions,  conju- 
j;ation6,  dciivations,  compofitions,  and  other  mod'fica- 
ticns,  transformed  them  into  the  Grecian  air  and  ap- 
pircl.  They  muft  have  begun  vith  the  offices  of  the 
church  ;  and  among  a  nation  of  favagcs  newly  con- 
verted, the  hngusgeof  the  new  religion  would  quickly 
obtain  a  very  extenfivc  circulation.  When  the  Gre- 
cian gurniture  was  introduced  into  the  church,  the 
l.-.ity  would  in  proctfs  of  t'u.e  afTume  a  fimilar  diefs. 
The  fabric  of  the  Grecian  tleclenfions,  conjugations, 
&c.  might  be  crafted  upon  Ruffian  (locks  without  af- 
fcfting  the  radical  parts  of  the  language.  If  the  dia- 
Icft  in  quellion,  like  moll  others  of  a  very  ancient  date, 
laboured  under  a  ptnury  of  vocables,  this  manccuvre 
would  contribute  txcttdingly  to  fupply  that  defect. 
By  this  expedient  t!:e  Greek  language  iifeif  had  been 
enlarged  from  about  jco  radical  terms  to  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  words  of  which  it  now  cocfills. 

The  J.atin  tongue  we  have  fecn  above  in  its  original 
conilitiiticn  differed  widely  from  the  Greek  ;  and  rot- 
ivithllanJing  tiii:i  incongruity,  the  improvers  of  the 
(ormer  have  prefltd  it  into  a  very  Uriel  agreerrent  with 
the  latter.  This,  v^e  think,  was  iliil  a  more  diffioidt 
tall<  ;  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  genius  of  the  Latin  dif- 
fers in  a  much  greater  degree  than  thnt  of  the  Ruffian 
doca  fr^m  the  Greek.  We  know,  thut  the  genius  of 
the  Gothic  tongue  and  thofe  of  all  its  defccndants  are 
much  more  in  unifon  with  the  Greek  than  with  that  of 
the  Latin.  1  he  Spanifh,  Italian,  and  French,  have  cud- 
gelled many  of  their  Gothic,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic 
verbs,  into  a  kind  of  conjugation?,  imitating  or  rather 
aping  tliofe  of  the  Latin.  The  Ptilhns  have  formed 
moft  elegant  and  energetic  deelenfions  and  conjuga- 
tions, u[  on  inflexible  roots,  borrowed  from  the  Pahlavi 
and  Deri,  and  even  from  Tartar  originals. 

Upon  the  grounds  above-mentioned  we  have  tjken 
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the  liberty  to  hazard  the  following  conj;  fill  res;  which  Sc!avi>!i;.-'.n 
we  cheerfully  fu'^mit  to  the  cognizance  of  our  more  ^'*"i?"''>-'; 
enlightened  rea'lers.  ' 

1.  That  the  Sarmatian  was  a  dialedl  of  the  original 
l.'.nguage  of  mankind. 

2.  That  the  Sclaronian  wis  a  dialcft  of  the  Sarma- 
tian. 

^.  That  the  Ruffs  i^  the  moil  genuine  unfophiP.Ica- 
ted  relick  sf  the  RcUvonlan  and  Sarmatian. 

4.  That  the  Ruffians  hid  no  alphabetic  charaflcrs 
prior  to  the  era  of  the  introJuftion  of  C!irilU;nity, 
that  is,  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

C.'I  h  it  thcv  were  conveited  by  Grecian  miffionr.rics. 

6.  That  thofe  miffionaries  copied  their  prefent  letters 
from  thofe  of  Greece;  r.nl  in  conjunction  with  the 
more  enlightened  native";,  reduced  the  original  unim- 
proved Ruffe  to  its  prefent  referr.bUn.e  to  the  Greek 
(l::ndard 

The    Pvuffiin  language,  like   moll  others,  contsin.i  _    "' 
eight  pait5  of  fpecch,  noun,  pronoun,   lie.     its  nouns  ,,j|,3j_ 
h  ive  three  genders,  mafculine,  feminine,  en  J  neuter;  it 
has  alfo  a  common  gender  for  noun;,  intimating  both 
ftxcs.     It  has  only  two  numbers,  fingiilar  and  plural. 
Its  cafes  are  feven,  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  f.ccu-     ' 
fative,  vocative,  inflrumcnta!,  and  prepcfitive.     Thefe 
cafes  are  not  formed  by  varying  the  termination,  as  frl 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  generally   Ly  placing  a  vowel 
after  the  word,  as,  we  imagine,  was  the  original  prac- 
tice of  the   Greeks   (See   Crtei  Section).      Thus  in 
Ruffe,  c^i^rui.  "hand;"  nominative, f^"-''  "the  hand;" 
genitive,  fi//-,^  "  of  the  hand,"  &c.     See  Lei  EUm.  de 
la  l.angue  Riijfe par  Charpinl'tir.     Nouns  fubflantive  are      "P 
reduced  to  fuur  declenfions,  and  adjeftives  make  a  fifth.  Ai.jcdliTcr^ 
Thefe  aj;ree  with   their   fuSflantives  in  cafe,  gender, 
and  number.    They  have  three  degrees  of  comparifon, 
as  is  common  in  other  languages;  the  pofitive,  compa- 
rative, and   fuperhtive.     The  comparative  is  formed 
from  the  feminine  of  the  nominative  finjular  of  the 
pofitive,  !.y  changing  a  into  //,  tl  at  is,  aie  in  Englifh; 
the  fuperktive  is  made  by  pretixin^j  »;<■,  prt,  before  the 
pofitive.     1  hefe  rules  are  general ;  for  the  exceptions, 
rerourfe  mull   be  had  to  the  Ruffiin  grammar  above- 
mentioned. 

The  numeral  adjectives  in  RufTe  have  three  genders 
like  the  refl,  and  are  decline  1  accordingly.  Their 
pronouns  have  nothing  peculiar,  and  ;ire  divided  and 
arran.jtd  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  other  langu.igcs. 
Verbs  in  the  Ri:ffian  lan,U3ge  r.re  comprehended  un- 
der two  conjugations.  The  moods  are  only  three  ;  the 
indicative,  the  imperative,  and  the  infi.-iilive  :  the  fub- 
junftivc  is  formed  by  placing  a  p.irtiele.-  before  the  in. 
dicative.  Its  tenfes  are  eight  in  number;  the  prefent, 
the  imperfedl,  the  preterite  fimple,  the  preterite  com- 
pound, the  pluperfecl,  the  future  indeterminitc,  the 
future  iimple,  the  future  compound.  The  verbs  have 
their  numbers  and  perfons  as  in  other  linguages.  To 
enter  into  a  detail  of  their  manner  of  conjugating  their 
verbs  would  ncilh,.r  be  conlijlcnt  with  our  pla::,  nor, 
U'e  are  perfua^td,  of  much  l?c>nffquence  toour  readtis. 
Their  other  pant  of  fpeech  ditfcr  nothing  from  thofe 
of  other  languagcb.  Their  fyntax  nearly  leftmllcs  that 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  .•\II  thefe  articles  mufl  be 
learned  from  a  grammar  of  the  language.  Whether 
there  it  any  grammar  of  the  Ruffian  langu.ige  compo- 
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h^  In  Enelifh  we  know  not.     Tliat  of  Monf.  Cliar-  or!gln:i|  or  inoiher-lanj;ungf»,  snd  whu-h  {cem  to  have    M"-: 

penlirr  in  Fitncli,  pvinti-d  at  Peteifjiirgh  in  176S,  ia  given  !iir:h  10  all   tlint  arc  now  f^oken   in  Ivjrope.  '-^'gi. 

l!ic  only  one  we  have  ftcn,  anrl  which  r.pp/ars  to  ns  a  'J  I'lfe  are  the  La/in,  Ci/lk,  Colhk,  an1  SiluTonijn.    It         ^' 

very  excellent  one.      We  could  xvifh  to  he  able  to  fra-  will  not,  howcv.T,  Ic  innaeiijed,  from  the  tcriu  oritiniil 
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tify  our  readers  wIt^  a  more  anllicntic  account  of  tlie  given  to  t'lefe  languajjef,  tirat  we  believe  them  to  have ,'  \ 

oiig'n  of  the  SclavoKiin  lan?nngc  ;  but  this  we  find  come  down  to  ii.s,  without  any  alteiition,  from  the ,?„'"„ 

impofTi' le,   in  conf.-quenoe  of  the  want  of  memorials  confufion  (ifto;igue»  rt  the  buildirj^  of  tlie  tower  of  iln-ir  re 

rtlatin^r  to   the   Uatt  of  the   ancient  Sarmat*.     To-  liabel.    We  have  repeatedly  (declared  our  opinion,  that '.•'>-'l'^^ 

tvjrds  the  era  of  the  fubverfion  of  the  weftern  empire,  there  u  but  one  truly  ori^riml  hn-ruajrr,   from  which 'l ''"a- 

the  nations  who  inha!  ited  the  countries   in  quillion  all  orhcrs  are  dcrivalivcs  variouflv  modilkcl.    The  four 

were  fo  Mended  and  confounded  wiih  each  oilier,  and  l.nni^ua'^ee  jull  mentioned  -.irc  original  only  as  heinjr  the 

v,ith  Hun.i  and  other   Scythian  or  Tartar  emigtanip,  immed  ate  parents  of  thofe  which  are  now  ipoken  in 

thrt  We  believe  the  mod  acute  antiquarian  would  find  Europe. 


rhocnic'an 
a'ld  Chal- 
licjn  wiirils 
ux  Ruffe. 


It  impoffiblc  to  invcftiiiate  their  rcfptiftive  lonijues,  or 
even  their  oiig'nEl  rcfi.ence  or  txlraflion.  AVc  have 
fili-ftcd  the  RuCe  r.9  the  mo(l  penuine  branch  of  the 
old  Sdavonian,  and  to  this  prejiledtion  we  were  c'e- 
terniined  !y  the  re::fons  above  mentioned.  We  ate 
forry  that  we  are  not  fo  well  acquniute<i  with  the 
iiliom  of  the  Ruffian  languatje  as  to  be  alle  to  com- 
pare it  with  thofe  of  the  eaft  ;  hut  upon  fuvh  a  com- 
parifon,  we  are  peifuaded  thst  the  ladical  material?  of 
whii.h  it  1s  conipofed  would  be  found  to  h^ve  ori- 
j^injted  in  the  oriental  regions.  'I'he  word  Tfiir, 
for  Example,  is  proliably  the  Phccnician  and  Chaldean 
Sar  or  Zar,  "  a  prince,  a  jrranJce."  Diodoruo  Sicu- 
lus  cbHsi  the  queen  of  the  MafTagctoe,  v/ho,  accordin^f 
to  Ctcfnf,  cut  off  Cyrus's  head,  Zciiina  ;  which  was 
not  many  years  ago  the  general  title  of  the  emprefs 
of  all  the  RufTias.  Herodotus  c:dls  the  fame  piinccfs 
Top'yrii,  which  is  the  very  name  of  the  famous  Timor 
or  Tamur,  the  conqueror  of  Afia.  The  lormer  fecms 
to  hr.ve  be«n  tl-.e  title,  and  the  latter  the  pruper  nsme, 
of  the  quecen  of  the  MalTagetx.  In  the  old  Peifnn 
or  Pal.lavi,  the  word  Card  fignifies  "  a  city ;"  in  Ruf- 
fian, Goru'l  or  GraJ  intimates  the  very  fame  idea  : 
hence  Conjiant'iiwlle  in  old  Ruffe  is  called  Tfnr^rad  16.  Icelandic, 
or  Tj'ir\;a'UuI.  Tlicfe  are  adjJuced  as  a  fp;cimen 
only  ;  an  able  ctymologill  might,  we  Itlieve,  difcover 
a  pre'it  iium'.ier. 

The  Sclavonir.n  language  is  fpoken  in  Epirus,  the 
weftern  part  of  Macedonia,  in  Bofnia,  Setvii,  Bulga- 
ria, in  part  of  Thrace,  in  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  in  PBhind, 
JBohtniia,  RufTia,  and  Mingrclia  in  Afia,  whence  it  is 
friquently  ufed  in  the  ftraplioat  Conftaiitinople  Many 
of  the  great  men  of  Tiitkcy  underftand  it,  and  fie- 
xjuenily  ufe  it ;  and  moll  of  the  janizaries  having  been 
liationsd  in  garrifous  in  the  'I'urkifh  froi;tiers  in  Eu- 
rope, ufe  it  as  their  vulgar  tonsruc.  The  Hungarian"!, 
however,  and  the  natives  of  Wallachia,  fpeak  a  diffe- 
Tent  hni^uagc  :  and  thia  language  tears  evident  ii^- 
iiatuies  of  the  Tnrtaiian  di.^k6\,  wh.ich  was  the  tongue 
of  the  original  Huns.  Upon  tlie  whole,  the  Sclavo- 
iiian  is  bymuch  the  moft  extenfive  language  in  Europe, 
and  extends  far  inio  Alia. 


or  Gaelic  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 


I.   From  tl'.c  Lalin  came, 

1.  The  Portuguefv;. 

2.  Spanilh. 

3.  French. 

4.  Italian. 

From  the  Ce/lk, 

5.  The  Eife 
land. 

6.  The  Wtlfh. 
7  The  Irlfh. 
8.  Bane-Brttagne. 

From  the  GoilAc, 

The  German. 

The  Low  Siixon  or  Low  German. 

The  Dutch. 

The  Englirti ;  in  which  almofl  all  the  noun-fub- 
ftantives  are  German,  and  many  of  the  verbs 
French,  Latin,  &c.  and  which  is  eiirichcd  with 
the  fpi)il8  of  all  other  languages. 

The  D..ni(h. 

1 4.  The  Norwegian. 

15.  Swcdifli.^ 


9- 

)  o. 
1 1. 
12. 
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From  the  Sdavonian, 

Tj,  The  Poionele. 
iS.  The  Lithuanian. 

19.  Bohemian. 

20.  Tranlylvanian. 
2  I.  Mor.-.vian. 

22.  The  modern  Vandalian,  as  it  is  flill  fpoken  in  Lu 
fatia,  Prulfian  Vandalia,  3cc. 

23.  The  Croatian. 

24.  The  Ruffian  or  Mufcovite  ;  which,  as  we  have 
feen,  ij  the  pureft  dialeft  of  this  lantruage. 

2?.  The  langmge  nf  the  Cilmucsand  CofTacs. 

26.  Tliirty-two  different  dialefts  of  nations  who  inha- 
bit the  north-eaftern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
and  who  are  defcended  from  the  Tartars  and  Hu- 
no-Scvthians.  There  are  polyglott  ta!-ks  which 
contain  not  only  the  alphabets,  but  alfo  the  prin- 
cipal diilirct  characters  of  all  thefc  language?- 

IL  The  languages  at  prefent  generally  fpoken  in 

Afia  are,  . 

27.  The  Turkilh  and  Tartarian,  with  their  different  ''"^"  * 
dialefts. 

28.  The  Pcrfian. 


an 
Afiatic 


If  we  call  all  the  dif&"''nt  dialefts  of  the  various 
nations  that  now  inhabit  the  known  earth,  language;, 
the  number  is  truly  great;  and  vain  would  be  his  am- 
bition who  (hoidd  attempt  to  learn  them,  though  bi't     29.  The  Georgian  or  Iberian. 
jn.perfeAIy.     We  will  begin  with  naming  the  princi-     30.  The  Albanian  or  CircafTian. 
j)al  of  them:  There  are  four,  which  may  be  called     31.  The  Armenian. 


Tliefc  lanpMages  arc 
fjioiicn    by   ihc    Grctk 

^Chriftians  in  Afia.un.ier 
the   patriitrch   ut    Cnii- 

I  daiitiiK'^  .c. 

32- 


P    H    I    L    O 


] 


The  Danini  mifiionBries 
who  ^<>  to  Trarq.ebar, 
print  book*  at  Hall  in 
thcfe  languages. 


Modem    ^j.  The  rooJcrn  In<3un. 
angmgc- j^^  The  Formofaii. 
'"^'""^  34.  The  Indoftanic. 
3^.  The  Malabarian. 

36.  The  Warugian. 

37.  The  Tahnullc  or  Damuh'c. 

38.  The  modern  Arabic. 

39.  The  Tangufian. 

40.  The  MuTigalic. 

41.  The   language   of  the   Nigarian  or  Akar  Niga- 

rian. 

42.  The  Grufinic  or  Grufinian. 

43.  The  Chinefe. 

44.  The  Japoiiefe. 

We  have  enumerated  here  thofe  Afiatic  languages 
only  of  which  we  have  fome  knowledge  in  Europe, 
and  even  alphabets,  grammars,  or  other  books  that 
can  give  us  information  concerning  them.  There  are 
doubtlefs  other  tongues  and  dialefts  in  thofe  valt  re- 
gions and  adjacent  iflnnde  ;  but  of  thclc  we  &re  not 
J,,  able  to  give  any  account, 
fricin  III.  The  principal  langunges  of  Africa  are, 

ojuagc.    4j.  The  modern  Egyptian. 

46.  The  Fetultic,  or  the  language  of  the  kingdom  of 

Fetu. 

47.  The  Moroccan  ;  and, 

48.  The  jargons  of  thofe  fav-ige  nations  who  inhabit 

the  defert  anl  burning  regions.  The  people  on 
the  coaft  of  Barbary  fpeak  a  corrupt  dialeft  of 
the  Arabic.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Chilhic 
language,  otherwife  called  Tamazjghl  ;  the  Ne- 
pritlan,  and  that  of  Guinea;  the  Abyffinian;  and 
J,.  the  language  of  the  Hottentots, 

jutrican  IV.  The  languages  of  the  American  nations  are  but 
uguagcs.  little  known  in  Europe.  Every  one  of  thefe,  though 
diHant  but  a  few  days  journey  from  each  other,  have 
their  particular  language  or  rather  jargon.  The  lan- 
guages of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  feem  to  be  the 
mod  regular  and  polifhed.  There  is  alfo  one  called 
Poconchi  or  Pocomana,  that  is  ufed  m  the  bay  of  Hon- 
I  duras  antl  toward   Guntimal,   the  words  and  rules  cf 

I  which   are    mod   known    to   us.      The   languages   of 

I  North  America  aie  in  general  the  Al^onbic,  Ap:ila. 

I  chian,   Mohogic,    Savanahamic,   Virginic,  r.nd   Mexi- 

i*^  can:  and  in   South  America,  the  Peruvian,   Caribic, 

the  language  of  Chili,  the  Calrio,  the  Tueumanian,and 
2,5       the  languages  ufed  in  Paraguay,  Brafil,  and  Guiana, 
iencralre-     V.    We    have  already   fjid,    that    it    would  be    a 
i.iflionson  vain  and  fcnfelcfs  undertaking  for  a  man  of  letters  to 
""       attempt  the  ftudy  of  all  thtfe  languages,  and  to  make 
I  his  head  an  univcrfal  didtionary  ;  hut  it  wouhl  be  ftill 

more   «bfurd   in   us  to  attempt  the  analyfis  of  them 
I  in    this    place  :    fome    general    rcfleii'lions    therrtore 

I  muft  here    fuflice.      Among  the    modern    languages 

I  of  Europe,   the  French  fecms  to  merit  great  attcn- 

I  tion  ;  as  it  is  elegant  and  plcrfing  in  itfdf;  as  it  is 

become  fo  general,  that  v.'ilh  it  we  may  travel  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  without  fcarce  hEving 
any  occafion  for  an  interpreter  ;  and  as  in  it  are  to  I.e 
found  excellent  works  of  every  kind,  both  in  vcrfe  and 
profc,  ufeful  and  agreeable.  There  are,  befides,  gram- 
roars  and  dictionaries  of  this  language  which  give  us 
every  information  concernini'  it,  and  very  able  mailers 
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who  teach  it ;  efpecially  fuch  3S  come  from  thofe  parts  Modcr 
of  France  where  it  is  fpoken  correctly;  for  with  all  ics'  '°K"=~'^*' 
advantages,  the  French  language  has  this  inrouvr.  v— ' 
nience,  ihat  it  is  pronounced  fearce  anywhere  purely 
but  at  Paris  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The 
language  of  the  court,  of  the  great  world,  and  of  men 
of  letters,  io  moreover  very  different  from  that  of  the 
common  people;  and  the  French  t /ngue,  in  geneial, 
is  futjeft  to  great  alteration  pnd  novelty.  What  pity 
it  is,  that  the  ftyle  of  the  great  Corncdie,  and  that  of 
Mobere,  fhould  already  begin  to  be  obfolete,  and  that 
it  will  be  but  a  little  time  before  the  ■niraitable  chefs 
tPauvres  of  thofe  men  of  fublime  genius  will  be  no 
longer  feen  on  the  ftage  !  The  moll  modern  ftyle  of 
the  French,  moreover,  does  not  feem  to  be  the  bell. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  too  much  concifenefj, 
the  epigrammatic  point,  the  antithefis,  the  paradox, 
the  fententious  expreffion,  &c.  diminilli  its  force  ;  -jnd 
that,  by  becoming  more  polilhtd  and  refined,  it  lofcs 
mut  h  of  its  energy. 

VI.  The  Gern  an  and  Italian  languages  merit  like- 
wife  a  particular  application  ;  as  does  tlie  Englifh, 
perhaps  above  all,  for  its  many  and  great  excellencies 
(See  Language).  Authors  of  great  a!:ility  daily  la- 
bour in  improving  them  ;  and  what  language  would 
not  become  excellent,  were  men  of  exalted  talents  to 
make  conllant  ufe  of  it  in  their  works  ?  If  we  hid 
in  Iroquois  books  like  thofe  which  we  have  in  Englilh, 
Italian,  French,  and  German,  (hould  we  not  be  tersptcd 
to  learn  thut  language?  How  jdad  ;houlJ  we  betoun- 
derftand  the  Spanifh  tongue,  though  it  were  only  to 
read  the  Araucana  of  Don  Alonzo  D'Ercilia,  Don 
Quixote,  fome  dramatic  pieces,  r.nd  a  fmall  number 
of  other  Spanifh  works,  in  the  original ;  or  the  poem 
of  Camoens  in  Poctuguefe. 

VII.  The  other  languages  of  Europe  have  each 
their  beauties  and  excellencies.  But  the  greateft  dif- 
ficulty in  all  living  languages  conftantly  confifts  in  the 
pronunciation,  which  it  is  fcarce  pofliblc  for  any  one 
to  attain  unlefs  he  be  born  or  educated  in  the  country 
where  it  is  fpoken  :  and  tliis  U  the  only  article  for 
which  a  mailer  is  neceffiry,  as  it  cannot  be  learned  but 
by  teaching  or  by  convcrfation  ;  all  the  reft  n:  v  be 
acquired  by  a  good  grammar  and  other  bocki.  In  all 
languages  whatever,  the  poetic  ftyle  is  more  diffi.ulc 
than  the  profaic  :  in  every  language  we  fhoulJ  endea- 
vour  to  enrich  our  memories  with  great  flor?  o!  './orda 
(copia  vfrfiorumj,  and  to  have  them  re.<-!y  to  produce  on 
all  occafions  :  in  all  languages  it  is  difficult  to  extend 
our  knowledge  fo  far  a?  f)  be  able  to  form  a  cr'tical 
judgment  of  them.  AI!  living  languages  are  pronoun- 
ced rapidly,  and  without  dwelling  on  the  long  "^yllablea 
(which  the  grammarians  call  mornm):  ,ilmo!l  ;:ll  of 
them  have  arti-lcs  which  ditlin^uilh  the  genders. 

VIII.  Thofe  languages  thu  are  derived  fiom  the 
Latin  have  this  further  aJvantcge,  that  they  a  lopt 
without  rellraint,  and  without  olTending  the  ejr,  La- 
tin and  Greek  words  and  txprtflions,  and  which  by 
the  aid  of  a  new  termination  appear  to  be  natives  of 
the  hnguage.  This  privilege  is  forbidden  the  Gernuns, 
who  in  their  bell  traiifljiiont  dare  not  ufe  any  foreign 
word,  unlefs  it  be  fome  technical  term  in  cr.fe  of  grc;t 
neccOily. 

.%  c  rm- 


f  hiloitia- 
th:s 
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PTIILOMATHES,  a  lover  of  Itarniny  or  fc!«ni-e.    arms. 

PHILOMELA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pandion  king  of  Athcnj,  and  filler  to  Procne, 
who  hud  married  i  ereus  king  of  Tliracc.  Procne  f<. 
parated  from  Phlbmela,  to  whom  (h;  wis  rauch  at- 
tached, fptnt  her  time  in  j;reat  melancholy  till  Ihe 
prevailed  upon  her  hufband  to  go  to  Athens  and  hriii^ 
her  fifter  to  Thrace.  Tereus  obeyed  ;  but  he  ha  1  uo 
fooner  obtained  Pandion's  pcrniiflion  to  condud  Phi- 
lomela to  Tliracc,  than  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
refolvi-d   to   ^'ratify   his    pafllon.       He    ilifmllTcd  the 


1  PHI 

He  wae  nobly  educated  by  CafTander  of  Man- 
tinea  ;  a  man  of  jjreat  probity,  and  uncommon  rImU- 
ties.  He  w«s  no  fooner  able  to  b.*ar  arm*  thin  he  en- 
tered among  the  troops  which  the  city  of  Meiralopolis 
fent  to  make  incurfuns  into  Laconia,  and  in  tliefe  in- 
roads never  failed  t^i  give  fome  remarkable  inllance  of 
his  prudence  and  valour.  When  there  were  no  troops 
in  the  field,  he  ufed  to  employ  his  Icifure  time  in 
bunting  and  fuch  other  manly  exercifes.  When 
Cleomcnes    kin^    of    Sparta    attacked     Megalopolis, 


men. 


Philjpccmen   difpkyed    much   courage  and   greatntfs 

ffuartls  whom  the  fufpicions  of  Pandion  had  appointed     of  foul.       He   fi,;nali/,ed  hirafelf  no  lefs   fome   time 

■     ■■  ""      ■     •  '  -      V.I   1    _    ,  I     jfjfr^    j[,    tiij    tattle    of    Sellafia,    where   Antigonui 


to   watch    him  ;   offered  violence  to  Philomela  ;    and 
afterwards  cut  out  her  tongue,  that  Ihe  mijrht  not  dif- 
cover  his  barSarily,  and  the  indignities  (he  had  fuffer- 
ed.     Pie  confined   her  in  a  lonely  callle  ;  and  having 
taken  every  precaution  to   prevent  a  difcovery,  he  re- 
turned to  Thrace,  and  told  Procne  that  Philoniela  had 
died  by  the  way,  and  that  he  Lad  paid  the  Inft  office* 
to  lier  remains.      At  this  fad    intelligence  Procne  put 
on  mourning  for  the  lofs  of  Philomela  ;  but  a  year  bad 
fcarccly  elapfed  before  (he  was  fecretly  informed  that 
her  fifter  was  not  dead.     Philomel  ■,  in   her  captivity, 
defcri*  ed  oh  a  piece  of  tapetlry  her  mislortuncs  and 
tbe  brutality  of  Tereus,  and  privately  conveyed   it   to 
Procne.      She   was  going  to  celebrate  the  orj<ies  of 
Bacthus  when  (he   received   it,  but   (lie   difguifed   her 
refcntment ;  and  ;.s  during  thofe   feftivals  (he  was  per- 
Cnitted  to  reive  aliout  ttie  country,   (he  hadcned  to  de- 
liver her  firter  Philomela  from  her  continemcnt,  and 
cT)ncerted  with  her  on  the  bell  meafures  of  puuKhing 
the  cruelty  of  Tereus.     Slie  murdered  her  fon  Itylus, 
then  in  the  (ixth  year  of  his  age,  aud  ferved  him  up  as 
food  before  her  huRiand  during  the  fcftival.     Tereus, 
in  the  midll  of  his  rcp-i(l.  called  for  Itylus;  but  Prorne 
imn-.eiiatcly  informed  him  that  he  was  then  feallinjr  on 
hit  flelh,   when  Philomela,  by  throwing  on    the  table 
the   herid  of  ItvUis,   convinced   the   monarch   of  the 
cruelty  of  the  fcenc.      He   drew   his  fword  to  punlOi 
Procne  and   Philomch  ;  but  as  he  was  going  to  (tab 
them  to  the   heart,  he  was  changed  into  a  hoopoe, 
Philomela  into  a  nightingale,  Procne   into  a  fwallow, 
and   Icvlus  icito  a  ()heafint.     This  tragedy  happened 
at  Daulis  in  Pho^is  ;  but  Paiifanias  and   Strabo,   who 
mention  the  whole  of  the  (lory,  are  filent  abgut  tl'.e 
transformation  ;  and  the  former  o'iferves,  th-^t  Tereus, 
after  this  blooly  repall,  fl^-d  '.o  Megara,  where  he  laid 
violent  h?.n ',s  on  himfclf.   The  iuhi'bitants  of  the  place 
raifed  a  monument  to  his  memory,  where  they  oltcred 
yearlv  facrifices,  and   pi  iced   f:nall   pebbles  inllead   of 
barley.    It  was  on  this  monument  that  the  hird.s  tailed 
hoopoes  were  firft  feen  ;  hence  the  fable  of  his  mcta- 
morphofis.      Procne  and   Philomela  died  through  ex- 
cefs  of  grief  and  melancholy  ;   and  as  the  niijhtingale's 
and   the   fwallow"s   voice    is  peculiarly   phintive   and 
snournful,  the  poets  have  em'  ellKhed  the  t»blc  by  fup- 
poGng   that  the  two  unfortunate  (liters  were  changed 
into  birds. 

PHILONIUM,    in  pharmacy,    a  kini  of  fomni- 

ferous  anodyne  opiate,  taking  its  name  from  Philo  the 

inventor. 

■AiciiiiiU''i-     PHILOPCEMEN,  a  celebrated  general  of  the  A- 

Ktrfal  H f-  cbaean  leajjue,  was  born  in  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Ar- 

''"7''°'""cadia,  in   Pelopoinefus ;   and   from   his  very    infancy 

difcOTCied  a  Itrong  iaclioation  to  the  profefUon  of 


gained  a  complete  vlAory  over  Cleomenes.     Antigo- 
nu»,  who  had  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  prudent  and 
intrepid  behaviour,  made  very  advintageons  offers  to 
gain  him   over  to   his  intereft  ;   but  he  rejefted  them, 
having  an  utter  averfion  to  a  court  life,  which  he  com- 
pare.l  t  1  that  of  a  flave,   faying,  that  a  courtier  was 
but  a  (lave  of  a   better  conjition.     As  ht  could  not 
live  iJ.le  and  inaflivc,  he   went   to   the   ide   of  Crete, 
which  was  then  en'raged  in  war,   and  ferved  there  as  a 
volunteer  till  he  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
military  art ;   (or  the  inhabitants  of  thr.t  iflard  were  in 
thofe  days  accounted  excellent  warrioi^;,  being  fcarce 
ever  at  peace  among  themfelves.    Philopoe-nen,  having 
ferved  fome  years  among  the  troops  of  that  Ifland,  re- 
turned li'ime,   an  1  was  upon  his  arrival  appointed  ge- 
neral of  the  horfe  ;  in  which  command  he  behaved  fo 
well,  that  t!ie  Achn^an  hoife,  heretofore  of  no  reputa- 
tion, became  in  a  ihort  time  famous  jII  over  Greece. 
He  was  (oon  after  appointed  general  of  all  the  Acha:an 
forces,   when  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  re-eftablifhing 
of  military  difcipline  among  the  troops  of  the  republic, 
which   he  found  in  a  very  low  condition,  and  univer- 
fally  dcfpifed   by  their  neighbours.     Aratus,   indeed, 
was  the  (ir(l  that  rai(ed  the  Achaean  ftate  to  that  pitch 
of  power  and  glory  to  which  it  arrived  ;   but  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  enlerprifes  was  not  fo  mui:h  owing  to  hi« 
courage  and  intrepidity  as  to  his  prudence  and  poli- 
tics.     As  he  depeni!id  on   the   friendfhip   of  foreign 
princes,  and  their  powerful  fuccours,  he  neglcded  the 
military   difcipline  nt  home  ;    but  the  inftant  Philo- 
pcemen   was  created   prattor,  or  commander  in  chief, 
he  roufed  the  courage  of  his  countrymen,  in  order  to 
put  thera  into  a  condition  to  defend   themfclvef  with- 
out the  affilfance  of  foreii'n  allies.      With  thi-  view  he 
mjde  great  improvements  in  the  Achian  difcipline  ; 
changing  the  manner  of  their  excrcife  and  their  arms, 
which   were  both  very  defc<Stive.      He   had   thus,   for 
the  fpace  of  eight  months,   txercifed  his  troops  every 
day,   making  them  perform  all  the  motions  and  evolu* 
tions,  and  acculloming  them  to  manage  with  dexterity 
their  arms,  when  news  was  brought  him  that  Macha- 
nidas  was  advancing,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  arrey^ 
to  inva  ie  Achaia.     He  was  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  try  how  the  troops  had   profited  by  his  difcipline  ; 
and   accordingly,   taking  the  fitld,   met  the  enemy  in 
the  territories  of  Mantinea,  where  a  battle  was  fought. 
PhilopcEmen,  having   killed  Machanidas  ivith  his  own 
hand,  (truck  off  his  liead,  and  carried  it  from  rank  to 
rank,  to  encourage  his  viftorious  Achxins,  who  con- 
tinued  the  purfuli,  with   great   (laughter,  and  incre- 
dible srdour,  to  the  city  of  Tegea,  .ihich  they  entered 
toi^ethei  with  the  fugitives.    The  Lacedxsnoaians  lo(t 
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yiilii)l>«e.  on  tbi«  ocrxfion  above  8o50  men,  of  which  4000  were 

"'°"       killed  on  the  ipoi,  and  as  many  taken  prifonirs.    The 

'  lofs  of  the  Achsans  was  very  luconfidcrable ,  and  thofe 

that  fell   were  motUy   mercenaries.      This  happcued 

«iioiit  the  year  belore  Chrilt  204. 

But  vliat  molt  of  all  raifed  the  fame  and  rrputation 
of  Philopeemen  was  his  joining  the  powerlul  ciLy  of 
L.acedsBmon  to  the  Achtean  commonwealth  ;  by  which 
means  the  Achasans  came  to  eclipfe  all  the  other  Rates 
of  Greece.  This  memorable  event  happened  in  the 
year  191.  In  this  traufaAion  we  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of  one  circumftance,  which,  in  our  opinion,  rc- 
flcfts  f;reater  luftrc  on  Philopcemtn  than  all  his  warlike 
exploits.  The  Lacedaemonians,  overjoyed  to  fee  thera- 
fclves  delivered  from  the  opprcfiions  they  had  long 
gronntd  under,  ordered  the  palite  and  turniturc  of 
Nabis  to  he  fold  ;  and  the  fum  accruing  from  thence, 
to  the  amount  ot  120  talents,  to  be  prel;:nttd  to  Phi- 
lopcETien,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude.  Deputies 
therefore  were  to  be  appointed,  who  (liould  carry  the 
money,  and  tlefire  Phiiopcemen,  m  the  name  of  the  fe- 
nate,  to  accept  of  the  prcfent.  On  thi-s  occafion  it  was 
that  the  virtue  of  the  generous  Ac'haean  appeared  in 
its  greatcit  lullre  ;  for  fo  great  was  the  opinion  which 
the  Spartans  had  of  his  probity  and  diliiiiereltedncf'i, 
that  no  one  could  be  found  who  woull  take  upon  him 
to  offer  the  prefent  :  ftruck  with  veneration,  and  fear 
of  dd'pleafing  him,  they  all  hegged  to  be  excufed.  At 
lad  they  oMiged,  by  a  public  decree,  one  Timolaus, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  gueft,  to  go  to  Megalopolis, 
where  Phiiopcemen  lived,  and  offer  him  this  teltimony 
of  their  regard.  Timolaus,  with  great  reluftance,  fct 
out  for  Megalopolis,  where  he  was  kindly  received  and 
entertained  by  Philopamen.  Here  he  hud  an  oppor- 
tunity ofohfcrving  the  ttriftnefs  of  hij  whole  conduit, 
the  greatnef»  of  h:B  mind,  tiie  frugality  of  iiia  life,  and 
the  regularity  of  his  manners  ;  which  llruck  him  with 
fuch  awe,  that  he  did  not  dare  once  to  mention  chc 
prefent  he  "a  come  to  offer;  infomuth  that,  giving 
fome  other  pretence  to  his  journey,  he  rcturiftd  home 
with  the  money.  The  Lacedasmonian*  fent  him  again; 
but  he  could  no  more  prevail  upon  himfclf  now  than 
the  (irit  time  to  mention  the  true  tanle  of  his  journey. 
At  lilt,  goin.^  a  third  lime,  he  ventuied,  with  the  ut- 
molt  reluttance,  to  acquaint  Phiiopcemen  with  the 
ofler  he  had  to  make  in  the  name  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, philoptsmen  heard  him  with  great  calmnefs  ; 
but  the  inftant  lie  had  done  fpeaking,  he  fet  out  with 
him  for  Sparta,  wliere,  after  having  acknowledged  his 
obligation  to  the  Spartans,  he  advifrd  tl.em  to  lay  out 
their  money  in  reforming  or  purchafing  tliofe  mifcreaats 
who  divided  the  citizens,  and  fet  them  at  variance  by 
means  of  their  feifitiouj  difcourfes ;  to  the  end  that, 
being  paid  for  their  filcncc,  they  might  not  occaiion 
fo  many  dillraAions  in  the  government  :  "  for  it  is 
much  more  idvlfahle  (faid  he)  to  Hop  %n  enemy's 
mouth  than  a  friend's  ;  as  for  mt,  1  Ihull  always  be 
your  friend,  and  you  Ihali  reap  the  benedt  of  my 
friendfhip  without  expence."  Such  was  die  diftulerell- 
edncfs  of  this  noble  Achxan ! 

About  two  years  after  this  the  city  of  Mclfene 
withdrew  itielf  from  the  Aehxan  leai^ue.  Phiiopce- 
men attacked  them ;  liUt  w»9  wounded,  taken  priConer, 
and  poifoncd  by  the  roagiltraieii.     Thus  died  one  of 
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the  grtateft  heroes  that  Greece  or  any  other  country 
ever  produced.  He  was  no  way  interior  in  vaiour, 
military  knowledge,  and  virtue,  to  any  of  the  Iwafled 
heroes  of  Rome.  Had  Achaia  been  nearer  to  an 
equality  with  Rome,  he  would  have  prcferved  his 
country  from  the  yoke  which  the  Roman  republic 
forced  it  to  bear.  Both  the  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
ters put  hicD  upon  the  level  with  Hannibal  and  Scipio, 
who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  happened  to  die  the 
fame  year.  They  allow  him  to  have  been  not  only 
one  of  the  grtatell  commanders,  bat  alfo  one  of  the 
grcateft  ttatefmen  of  hia  age.  To  his  valour  and  pru- 
dence  Achaia  owed  her  glory,  which  upon  his  deatli 
began  to  decline,  there  being  none  after  him  in  that 
re;.ubl!c  able  to  oppufe  her  enemies  with  the  like 
fteadinefs  and  pruUence  :  whence  Ph:lopa:raen  was 
called  the  Inft  ot  the  Greeks,  as  Brutus  was  afterward* 
iljltd  the  lad  of  the  Ro.-naiis. 

PHiLOoOPHER,  a  perfon  verfej  in  philofophy; 
or  one  who  makes  proftffion  of,  or  applies  himfclf  to, 
the  Itudy  of  nature  and  morality. 

Pnuoioi-nRk's  Stone,  ttie  greatelt  ohjefl  of  alchemy, 
is  a  long  fought  for  praparation,  whieh^  when  found, 
is  to  convert  all  the  true  mercurial  p  vrt  of  metal  into 
pure  gold,  better  than  any  that  is  dug  out  of  mines  or 
pcrfcfttd  by  the  retiner^  art. 

Some  Creek  writers  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cerjtu- 
rits  fpeik  of  this  art  as  being  then  known  ;  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  13th  century,  when  the  learning 
of  the  Eaft  had  been  brought  hither  hy  the  Arabians, 
the  lame  pietcnfions  began  to  fpread  through  Europe. 
It  is  fuppofcd  that  this  art,  called  isLhemy,  was  t>i  £. 
gyptlan  orijTin  ;  and  that,  when  the  ancient  Greek 
philofophers  tr.ivclled  into  Egypt,  they  brought  back 
fome  ot  the  allegoric  language  of  this  Egyp£i..n  art,  ill 
iinJerllojd,  which  aftei wards  puffed  into  their  mytho- 
logv.  Alchemy  was  the  tarliell  branch  of  chemlftry, 
confidered  as  a  phllofophical  fcienre  :  in  the  othsr 
parts  of  chemical  knowledge,  fatts  preceded  reafonintj 
or  fpcvulation  ;  but  alchemy  was  originally  fpeculative. 
See  Transhutation. 

The  alchemlUs  fuppofed  the  general  principals  of 
metals  to  be  chiefly  t.vo  fubflanccs,  which  they  called 
mercury  and  fulphur  ;  they  apprehended  alfo,  thnt  the 
puie  mercurial,  fulphureouf,  or  other  principles  of 
which  they  imagined  gold  to  be  compofed,  were  co«- 
tamed  leparattly  in  oilier  bodies  :  and  thefe  principles, 
therefore,  they  endeavourel  to  colled,  and  to  concoil 
and  incorporate  by  long  digeftions ;  and  by  thus  con- 
joining ihe  principles  of  gold,  if  they  could  be  fo  pro- 
cured and  corjoineJ,  it  might  be  expected  that  gold 
would  be  produced.  But  the  alchea.ilts  pretend  to  a 
produd-  of  a  hi^^her  order,  called  the  elixir,  the  mtiticine 
Jur  metali,  the  tiniiure ,  the  phiiofupber' s  Jlone ;  which,  by 
being  projected  on  a  lar,;e  quantity  o!  juy  of  the  in- 
ferlor  metals  in  fulion,  ihoulj  change  them  into  fine 
gold;  whi^h  beui^  laid  on  a  pliteoi  filvcr,  copper,  or 
irun,  and  nioJcraicly  heau  J,  Ihoulj  fiak  into  the  me- 
tal and  change  into  gold  all  the  parts  to  which  it  waa 
applied  ;  which,  on  being  properly  healed  with  pure 
•  gold,  flioulj  ch.inge  the  gold  into  a  fublUnre  of  the 
fume  nature  and  virtue  witli  iifelf,  fo  aj  thus  to  be 
fulceptiblc  of  perpetual  multiplication  ;  and  which,  by 
continued  coction,  Ihould  hsve  its  power  more  and 
4^2  more 
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more  <xalted,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  tranfmute  greater 
anJ  greater  quantities  of  the  inferior  metals,  according 
to  its  different  degrees  of  perfeAion. 

AlcliemiUs  have  attenr»pted  to  arrive  at  the  making 
of  gold  I  y  three  methods  :  the  firft  by  fcparation  ;  for 
every  metal  yet  known,  it  is  affirmed,  coiitains  fome 
quantity  of  gold  ;  only,  in  mod,  the  quantity  is  fo 
little  ai  not  to  defray  the  expencc  of  getting  it  out. 

The  fecond  is  by  maturation  ;  for  the  alchemifti 
think  mercury  is  the  bafis  and  matter  of  all  metals; 
that  quickfilver  purged  from  all  heterogeneous  bodies 
would  be  much  heavier,  denfer,  and  fimpler,  than  the 
native  quickfilver;  and  that  by  fubtilizing,  purifying, 
and  digefting  it  with  much  labour,  and  long  operations, 
it  is  poflible  to  convert  it  into  pure  gold. 

This  method  is  only  for  mercury.  With  refpeft  to 
the  other  metals,  it  is  ineffcftual,  i.  liecaufe  their 
matter  is  not  pure  mercury,  but  has  other  heteroge- 
neous bodies  adhering  to  it;  and,  2.  Becaufe  the  di- 
gcftion,  whereby  mercury  is  turned  into  gold,  would 
not  fueceed  in  other  metals,  btcaufe  they  had  not  been 
long  enou/h  in  the  mines. 

Weight  is  the  inimitable  charafter  of  gold,  &c.  Now 
mertury,  they  fay,  has  always  fome  impurities  in  it,  and 
thefe  are  lighter  than  mercury.  Could  they  be  purged 
away,  which  they  think  is  not  impoffible,  mercury  would 
be  ao  heavy  as  gold  ;  and  what  is  as  heavy  as  gold  is 
gold,   or  at  leall  might  very  eafily  be  made  gold. 

The  third  method  is  by  tranfmutaiion,  or  by  turning 
all  rretals  readily  into  pure  gold,  by  melting  them  in 
the  fire,  and  calling  a  little  quantity  of  a  certain  pre- 
paration into  the  fufed  matter  ;  upon  which  the  feces 
retire,  are  volitilizcd  and  burnt,  and  carried  off,  and 
the  reft  of  the  mafs  is  turned  into  pure  gold.  That 
which  works  this  change  in  the  metals  is  called  the 
philofofhcr'sjlone.     See  Transmutation. 

'U'liether  this  third  method  be  poflible  or  not,  it  is 
difficult  to  fiiy.  We  have  fo  many  tertimonies  of  it 
from  p«rfrns  who  on  <ill  other  occaljoiis  fpeak  truth, 
that  it  is  ha.J  to  fay  they  are  guilty  of  direft  falfe- 
hood,  even  wlien  'i  ey  fay  that  they  have  been  maftets 
of  the  fecret.  We  aie  told,  that  it  is  only  doing  that 
by  art  w'  ich  nature  does  in  many  years  and  ages. 
For  as  lead  and  golj  differ  but  little  in  weight,  there- 
fore there  is  not  much  in  leiid  bcfiJe  mercury  and 
gold.  Now,  it  wc  had  any  body  which  would  fo  agi- 
tate all  the  parts  ot  lead  as  to  liuin  all  that  is  not  mer- 
cury therein,  ^nd  had  alfo  fome  fulphur  to  fix  the 
mercury,  would  not  the  mafs  remaining  be  converted 
into  gold  ?  There  is  nothing  in  nature  fo  heavy  as 
lead  except  gold,  mercury,  and  platina,  whi-h  was 
not  known  to  thefe  reafoners  ;  it  is  evident,  therefore, 
there  is  fcmething  in  lead  that  comes  very  near  to  gold. 
But  in  lea.l  there  is  likewife  fome  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter different  both  from  mercury  and  gold.  If  therefore 
19  ounces  of  lead  be  diffolved  by  the  tire,  and  tJ  ounces 
be  deflroyed  by  thefe  means,  it  is  aigued  that  we  (hall 
have  the  reft  good  gold  ;  the  ratio  of  lead  to  gold  be- 
ing as  1 1  to  19.  If  then  the  philofupher's  ftone  can 
purify  the  mercurial  matter  in  lead,  fo  as  that  nothing 
Ihall  rem;\in  but  the  pure  mercurial  body,  and  you  can 
fix  and  coagulate  this  by  means  of  fulphur,  out  of  19 
ounces  of  lead  you  will  have  1 1  of  gold  :  or,  if  you 
itduce  the  lead  from   j8  to   14,  you  will  th«n  have 
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converted  it  into  mercury ;  and  if  you  farther  purify  Philofa- 
this  mercury  to  the  proper  ffandard,  you  will  have  pher'« 
gold  ;  provided  you  have  but  a  fulphur  with  which  to  .  ^'°"''  , 
fix  and  coagulate  it.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  ' 
opinion  of  the  philofopher's  ftone  ;  which  the  alclie- 
mifts  contend  to  be  a  moft  fubtilc,  fixed,  concentrated 
fire,  which,  as  foon  as  it  melts  with  any  metal,  does, 
by  a  magnetic  virtue,  immediately  unite  itfelf  to  the 
mercurial  body  of  the  metal,  volatilize  and  cleanfe  ofiF 
all  that  is  impure  therein,  and  leave  nothing  but  a 
mats  of  pure  gold.  Many  frauds  and  artifices  have 
unqueftionably  been  praAifed  in  thii  operation,  .ind 
there  might  be  political  reafons  why  princes  and  others 
ihould  encourage  thofe  who  prctendeJ  to  a  power  of 
furnilhing  this  incxhauflible  fource  of  wealth  ;  but  it 
would  be  wrong  to  cenfurc  as  inipoftors  all  thofe  who 
have  declared  themfelves  convinced,  from  their  own 
experiments,  of  the  tranfmutability  of  bafe  metals  in- 
to gold.  There  are  ftroiig  reafons,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  authors  have  been  deceived  themfelves  by 
fallacious  appearances.  Mr  Boyle  gives  an  account  of 
a  proccfs  by  which  he  imagines  part  of  the  fubftancc 
of  gold  to  have  been  tranfmuted  into  filver.  He  alfo 
relates  a  very  extraordinary  experiment,  under  the  title 
of  the  degradation  of  gold  by  an  anti-elixir,  which 
was  publifhed  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  fincc  reprinted 
in  1739.  Hence  many  have  been  led  to  conclude  in 
favour  of  the  alchemical  dofttine  of  the  tranfmutability 
of  metals  See  an  account  of  this  experiment,  with 
remarks  upon  it  by  Dr  Lewis,  in  his  Commerce  of  Arti, 
fcft.  12.  p.  297,  &c. 

"  The  opinion   (fays   Holt)  that  one  metallic  or  CijraUen 
other  foreign  fubftance  might  be  changed  into  another,  '/'^'  Kinj^ 
was,  it  feems,  at  this  time  (reign  of  Henry  VI.  oS'^'^^,"" 
England)  propagated   by  certain  chemifts,   whofe  ob- 
fervations  on  the  furprifmg  effecU  and  alterations  pro- 
duced in  certain  fubftances  by  the  force  of  heat  carried 
their  imaginations  beyond  what  found  judgment  might 
warrant.      'I'he    firft  inftance  of   which    on    record   is 
in  vol.  xi.  p.  68.  of  the  FaJera  ;  wherein  Henry  VI. 
grants  a  licence  to  John  Cobbe,  freely  to  work  in  me- 
tals ;  he  having,  by  philofophical  art,  found  out  a  me- 
thod of  transferring  imperfe£l  metals  into  perfect  gold 
and  filver. 

"  This  pretended  fecret,  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  the  fhi/ofoph,r's  Jlone  or  powder,  was  encou- 
raged by  four  licences,  granted  to  different  projectors 
during  this  reign,  and  at  fundry  times  after,  during 
this  century  particularly,  and  in  fucceclin,?  times,  all 
over  Europe.  The  frenzy  has  not  entirely  ceafed 
even  to  this  day,  although  it  meets  with  neither  pub- 
lic encouragement  nor  countenance  from  men  ol  fober 
reafon  ;  the  projeflors  liaving  yet  found  nothing  from 
their  airy  fchemes  in  this  mode  of  iiearch  but  certaia 
ruin  to  their  property." 

The  fame  author,  when  fpeaking  of  the  commerce 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  wonderful  increafe  and  richea- 
of  commercial  cities,  fpeaks  thus  :  "  This  is  the  true 
philofopher's  ftone,  fo  much  fought  after  in  former 
ages,  the  difcovery  of  which  his  been  referved  to  ge- 
nius, when  ftudying  to  improve  the  mechanic  arts. 
Hence  a  pound  of  raw  materials  is  converted  into  fluffs 
of  fifty  times  its  original  value.  AnJ  the  metals  too 
are  not,  indeed,  tranfmuted  into  gold — they  are  more.: 

for 
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for  the  labour  of  man  has  been  able  to  work  the  bafer         PHILOSOPHICAL    egg,    among   chcmifts,   a     PMl<fo- 

metal,  by  the  ingenuiiy  of  art,  fo  asi  to  become  worth  thin  glafs  body  or  bubble,  of  the  (hape  of  an  egg,     phical, 

more  than  many  times  its  weight  in  gold  "  with  a  loii?  neck  or  (lem,  ufed  in  digeftions  '  ^'>'°'"H'"- 

PHILOSOPHIC,  or  Philosophical,  foraething       .PHILOSOPHIZING,  rules  of.    See  NsiyTONUN      ^"^' 

belonging  to  Philosophy.  PhlhJ'aphy,  n^  i6.  and  the  following  article. 
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Definitions 
of  philofu- 
phy. 


•  tatbatnt 
Chart  and 
ScaU  of 
Truth,   T.  i. 

p.  8. 


Itt  objcit-. 


IS  a  word  c'en'vej  from  the  Greek,  and  literally 
fignifies  the  love  of  <wiftlom  [h).  In  its  ufual 
acceptation,  however,  it  denotes  a  fcience,  or  collec- 
tion of  fciences,  of  which  the  univerfe  is  the  ohjeft ; 
and  of  the  terra  thus  employed  many  definitions  have 
been  given,  differing  from  one  another  according  to 
the  different  views  of  their  feveral  authors.  By  Py. 
thagoras,  philofophy  is  defined  i^iahim  t^jv  o.Vjt,  «'  the 
knowledge  of  things  exifting ;"  by  Cicero,  after 
Plato,  Jcicntia  rerum  dfvinarum  el  humanarum  cum  C/iu- 
sis  ;  and  by  the  illuftrious  Bacon,  interprelatio  nature. 
Whether  any  of  thefe  definitions  be  fufficiently  pre- 
cife,  and  at  the  fame  time  fufficiently  comprehenfive, 
may  be  qucflioned  ;  rut  if  philofojjhy  in  its  utmofl 
extent  be  capable  of  being  .-(dequately  defined,  it  is 
rot  here  that  the  definition  fhould  be  given.  "  Ex- 
planation (fays  an  acute  writer*),  is  the  firft  of- 
fice of  a  teacher  ;  definition,  if  it  be  good,  is  the 
laft  of  the  inquirer  after  truth  ;  but  explanation  is  one 
'thing,  and  definition  quite  another."  It  may  be 
proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the  definition  given 
by  Citero  is  better  than  that  of  Pythagoras,  becaiife 
the  chief  objeft  of  the  philofopher  is  to  afcertain  the 
etiups  of  things  ;  and  in  this  confifts  the  difference  be- 
tween his  (tudies  and  thofe  of  the  natural  hillorian, 
who  merely  enumeiates  phenomena,  and  arranges  them 
into  feparate  claiTcs. 

The  p.'incipal  objefts  of  philofophy  are,  God,  na- 
ture, and  man.  That  part  of  it  which  treats  of  God 
is  called  theology  ;  that  which  treats  of  nature, /■Ay'icj 
&nii  metafky/ics  ;  and  that  which  treats  of  man, /ojWt- and 
ethics.  That  thefe  are  not  fe^jarate  and  independent 
fciences,  but,  as  Bacon  expreffcs  it  (b),  branches  from 
the  fan.e  trunk,  we  fhall  cndeavmir  to  fhow,  alter 
we  have  given,  agreeably  to  our  ufual  plan,  a  (hort  hi- 
ftory  of  philofophy  from  the  earliell  ages  to  the  pre- 
fent  day. 

To  attempt  to  aflign  an  origin  to  philofophy,  would 


be  ridiculous  ;  for  every  man  endeavours  to  afcertain  Hiftory  of 
thecaufesof  thofe  changes  which  he  obfetves  in  nature;  Philofi)p!ijr,  - 
and  even  children  themfelves  are  inquifitive  after  tlut  » 
which  produces  the  found  of  their  drums  and  their 
rattles.  Children,  therefore,  and  tbe  moft  illiterate 
vulgar,  have  in  all  ages  been  philofophcrs.  But  the 
firft  people  among  whom  philofophy  was  cultivated  as 
a  profcffion,  was  probaMy  the  Chaldeans.  Wc  cer. 
taiiily  read  of  none  earlier  ;  for  though  wc  have  more 
authentic  accounts  of  the  Hebrews  than  of  any  other 
nation  of  remote  antiquity,  and  have  rcafon  to  believe 
that  no  people  was  civilized  be.'bre  them,  yet  the  pe- 
culiar cirtumftances  in  which  they  were  place  J,  ren- 
dered all  philofophical  inveftigation  to  them  uft-lefs, 
and  even  tended  to  fupprefs  the  very  fpirit  of  enquiry. 
The  Egyptians  indeed  pretended  to  be  the  firft  of  lia- 
tions,  and  to  have  fpread  the  blclTmgi  of  religion  and 
the  light  of  fcience  among  every  other  people  ;  cut, 
from  the  earliefl  records  now  extant,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  Chaldeans  were  a  civilized  and 
powerful  nation  before  the  Egyptian  monarchy  was 
founded. 

Of  the  Chaldean  philofophy  much  has  been  faid,  phiiofmhr'^ 
but  very  little  is  known.  Allronomy  fecms  to  have  fhcChal. 
been  their  favourite  fludy  ;  and  at  the  era  of  Alexin- 'l";*"*. 
der's  conqucft  of  their  country,  they  boaftcd  that  their 
ancellors  had  continued  their  allronomical  o'jfervations 
through  a  period  of  473,000  years.  Extravagant 
claims  to  antiqnity  have  been  common  in  all  na- 
tionsCc).  Caliillicncs,  who  attended  the  Macedonian 
conqueror,  was  requerted  by  Arillotle  to  intorm  him- 
ftlf  concerning  the  origin  of  fcience  in  Ciialdea  ;  and 
upon  examining  into  the  grounds  of  this  report,  he 
found  that  their  obfervations  reached  no  farther  back- 
wards than  1903  years,  or  22^4  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era.  Even  this  is  a  remoter  antiquity  than 
Ptolemy  allows  to  their  faience  ;  for  he  mentions  no 
Chaldean  obfervations  piior  to  the  era  of  Nabonaffar, 

or 


(a)  The  origin  ufually  attributed  to  the  term  phikfophy  has  been  already  afUgntd  in  the  article  Philolo- 
gy. M.  Chauvin  gives  it  a  turn  fomewhat  different.  According  to  him,  the  term  is  derived  from  »i*i»,  deiire 
or  Jludy,  and  ""f",  •wijclom  ;  and  therefore  he  underftands  the  word  to  mean  the  ileftre  or  Jludy  of  ivi/dom;  for  (lays 
he)  Pythagoras,  conceiving   th.  t   the  application  of  the   human   mind  ought  rather   to  be  called  y/u^/;;  than 

fcience,  fet  afide  the  appellation  of  -tuife  as  too  alfuming,  and  took  that  o^ philofopher. 

(b)  Convenit  igitur  partiri  philofophiam  in  doclrinas  tres  ;  do8rinam  de  numinf)  doSrinam  de  natur,i,  doSrinjm  do 
homine.  Quoniam  autem  partilionesyI-;Vn/;<3runi  non  funt  lineis  divcrfis  finidcB,  qiUE  coennt  ad  uiium  angulum  ; 
fed  potius  ramis  arborum,  qui  conjnnguntur  in  uno  trunco,  qui  ctiam  truncu^  ad  fpatium  nonnullum  integer  cit 
et  continuus,  antequam  fc  partiatur  in  ramos.     De  aug.  Scicnt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  I. 

(c)  This  claim  of  the  Babylonians  is  thus  rcjefted  with  con;empt  by  Cicero;  "  Contcmnimus  Babylo. 
rios.  et  eos,  qui  e  Caucafo  cocli  figna  fervantes,  numcri?,  et  motibus,  Itellarnm  curfus  perfequuntur  :  Con- 
demnemus,  inquam,  hos  aut_/?u//i//.r,  aut  vanitalii,  aut  imprudenti.r,  qui  470  millia  ;innorum,  lit  ipfi  diciint,  mo- 
numcntis  comprehenfa  continent,  et  mentiri  juJicemus,  mz  fectilorum  rehquorura ./udUi/wi,  quod  de  ipfis  futurutu 

Jii,  pertimefcerc.     Dc  Divinationc,  lib.  i.  ^  19. 
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Hiltoryofor   747   yc5r3   before  Chrirt.     That  they  cultivated  Yet  they  feem  to  have  been  in  thut  eirly  sfre,  »»  well  Hifkor}- of 
I'hilofophy.  f^^jjjjjng   which  they  calJed  philofophy  at  a   much  asat  prcfcnt.  morcdiftinguifhci  for  the  fe verity  ot  their '''"'°'"t'''y' 
'""^       '  e»rlier  period  than  this,  cannot  be  qiieftioned  ;  for  A-  maiuiers  tlian  for  the  acqiiifuion  of  fciencc  5  an  !,  as 
J  ;r/i*/        riHotlc  f,  on  the   credit  of  the  mod  ancient  recorils,  Dr  Enfield  dbfervres,  to  have  more  rcfembled  modern 
Zacr/.  lib. ifpcak 3  of  the  Ch»ldean  magi   as  prior  to  the  Epyp-  monks  than  ancient  philofophera.     The  brachmans  or 
^  *■            tian  ptiefts,  who  were  certainly  men  of  learning  before  bramins,  it  is  well  known,  are  all  of  one  tribe;   and 
the  time  of  Mofes.     For  any  other  fcience  than  that  the   moft   learned  of  them  are  in  their  own  language 
of  the  ftars,  we  do  not  read  that  the  Chaldeans  were  called    Pundits    or    Pandilt.      The    Greek    writers, 
fimous  ;  and  this  fecme   to  have  been  cultivated  by  however,  mention   a   focicty   called   Samantani,  who, 
them  merely  as  the   foundation    of  judicial  allrology.  voluntarily    devoting  themfclvea  to  the   ftudy   of  di- 
Perfuadiiig  the  multitude  that  all  human  affiiirs  are  vine   wifdom,  gave  up  all  private  property,  commit- 
inllucnced  by  the  ftars,  and  profffTinij  to  be  acquaint-  ted  their  children  to  the  care  of  the   (late,  and   their  ' 
ed   with   the   nntiire  and  laws  of  this  influence,  their  wives  to  the  proteflion   of  theit    rotations.     Thia  fo- 
iL-ifi  men  pretended  to  calculate  nativitifs,  and  to  pre-  ciety  was  fupported  at   the   public  txp  nee  ;   and  its 
-Jl  SrxU        did  good  ind  h^d  fortune  |].      This  was  the  fource  rf  members   fpcnt   thtir   time   in  contemplation,  in  con- 
£nf.  ad      idolatiy  and  various  fupcr(l:tion8  ;  and  whilll  the  Chal-  vcrfation  on  divine  fubjc<ft^,  or  in  ads  of  religion.                 5 
Mair*.         deans  were  givv-n  up  to  fuch  dotaj<cs,  true  fcience  could         The  philofophy  nf  the  Inriiins  has  indec  \   from  the'ngr»lt<;'l 
Siralo         not  be  much  indebted  to  their  l.ibours.      If  any  ciedit  begiiuiinj^  been  engrafted  on  their  relitrious  dojjmas,"" '*''*""'• 
lib.  100.      be  due  to  Plutarch  and  Viiruvius,  whi)  quote  Bernfns,  and  fcems  to  be  a   compound  of  fanatic   metaphyfics 
CU.de  />''  (fee  Bero';us\  it  wai  the   opinion   of  the  Chaldean  and  extravagant  fuperltition,  'vithout  the  fni.^llelt  fea- 
■lil''  '•  §•  '■  ^iji  ,„f„  that  an  eclii^fe  of  the  moon   happens  when  foning  ol  rational  phyfics.     Very  unlike  the   philofo- 
that  part  of  its  bo,!y  whi^h  is  deflitule  of  fire  is  turned  phers  ot  modern  Europe,  of  whom  a  great  part  labour 
towards  the  earth.     "  Their  cofmoj;ony,  as  given  by  to  exclude  the  agency  of  mind  from   the  univerft,  the 
Berofus,  and  prtferved  1  y  t^yncellns,  frtms  to  !.e  this,  Pandits  of  Hindoilan  allow  no  pon-ers  whatever  to  mat- 
that  all  things   in   the  hegiiming  confif^cd  of  darknefs  ter,  1  ut  introduce  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  immedi- 
»nd  water  ;  that  a  divine  power  dividing  this  hnmii  ate  caufe  of  every  effedt,  however  trivi-d.      "  Brehm, 
mafs,  formed  the  world  ;   and  that  the  human  mind  is  the  Spirit  of  GoJ,  (fays  one  of  their  moft  revered  Bra- 
•  Eitffld'i   an  emsnation  from  the  Divine  natuic  *.  mins),  is  abfor  ed   in   felf-coniemplation.     The  fame 
Hi/I.  f/Jil.        The  large   traft  of  country  which  comprehended  is  the   mighty    Lord,    who  is   preftnt   in  evriy   part 
"■  '■            the  empires  of  AfTyria  and  Chaldea,  was  the  tirft  peo-  of   fpace,   wliofc    omniprefence,    as   exprelfed  in  the 
pled  region  on  earth.      From  that  country,  therefore,  Reig  BeiJ  or  Rigveda,    I  fliall  now  explain.      Brehm 
the  rudiments  of  fcience  muft  have  been  propagated  in  i'  one,  and  to  him  there  i^   no   fecond  ;   luch   is  truly 
every  direftion  through  the  reft   of   the-  world  ;    but  Biehm.      His  omnifcience  is  felf  iiifpired  or  felf-intel- 
W'hat  particuUr  people  made   the  earlieft  figure,  after  ligent,  and   its  comprthenfion  includes  e\ery  polTible 
the  Chaldeans,  in  the  hiftory   of  philofophy,   cannot  fpecies.     To  illullrate  this  as  far  as    I   am   able  ;   the 
be  certainly  known.     The  claim  of  the  Egyptians  is  moft  comprehen)u"e  of  all  comprehenfive  faculties  i» 
probably  bcft  founded  ;   but  as   their  fcience  was  the  omnifcience;   and   being  felf-infpired,  it  is  fnbjeA  to 
immediate  fource  of  that  of  the  decks,  we  Oiall  defer  none  of  the  accidents  of  mortality,   conception,  birth, 
what  we  have  to  fjy  of  it  on  account  of  the  conneftion  groiuth,  decays  or  death;    neither  is  it  fiitrje£\  to  paf- 
between  the  parent  and  the  offi-pring,  and   turn  our  lion  or  vice.     To  it   the  three  dillinftions   of  time, 
attention  from  Chaldean  to   Indian   philofophy,   as  it  pojh  prrfeni,    and  future,   ate  not.      To    it   the   three 
has  been   cultivated    from  1  very  eaily  period   by  the    modes  of  being  (d")  are  not.      It  is  ftparat^d  from  the 
Brachmain  and   Gymnofophllls.     Wi.  pafs  over  Per-  univerfe,  and  independent  of  all.      1  his   omnifcience 
fia,  bccaufe  we  know  not   of  any   fcience  peculiar  to  is  named  Brehm.      By  this  omnifciVnt   Spirit  the  ope- 
that  kingdom,  except  thedoftrlncs  of  the  magi,  which     rations  of  God  are  enlivened.      By  this  Spirit  alfo  the 
were  religious  rather  than  philofophicil  ;  and  of  them     2+  powers  (e)  of  nature  are  animated.     How  is  this  ? 
the   reader   will   find   fome  account   under  the  words     As  the  eye  by  the  lun,  as  the  pot  by  the  hre,  as  iron 
Magi,  Polytheism,  and  Zoroaster.  by  the  magnet  (r),  as  variety  of  imitation?  by  the  mi- 
.  4               Frcm    whatever  quarter  India  received  its  wifdom,     niic,  as  fire  by  the  fuel,  as  the  fhado»  by  the  man,  as 
I  f  Vv       ^^^  ^^^  certain  that  itu  philofophers  were  held  in  high  du!l  by  the  wind,  as  the  arrow  by  the  fpr;ng   of  the 
repute   at  a    period   of  very   remote   antiquity,  iince    bow,  and  as  the  (hade  by   the   tree;   fo  by  this  Spirit 
they  were  vifited  by  Pythagoras  and  other  Images  of  an-  the  world  is  endued  with  the  powers  of  intelleft,  the 
cient  Greece,  who  travelle/d  in  purfuit  of  knowledge,  powers  of  the  will,  and  the  powers  6f  aftiun  :   fo  that 

if 


(d)  To  be  awake,  to  flcep,  and  to  be  abforbed  in  a  ftate  of  unconfcioufnefs — a  kind  of  trance. 

(e)  The  24  powers  of  nature,  according  to  the  Braminj,  are  the  five  elements,^' f,  atr,  earth,  •wattr,  and 
aiii/b  (a  kind  of  fubtile  aether);  the  five  members  of  adtion,  the  hiind,  font,  tongue,  anus,  an  i  male-organ  of 
generation  ;  the  five  organs  of  perception,  the  ea--,  eye,  nofe,  mnuih,  znA  Jim  ;  the  tive  fenfcs,  wliich  they  diftin- 
giiifli  from  the  organs  of  fenfatiim  ;  the  three  difpolitions  of  the  mind,  Jejire,  paffion,  and  tranquillity  ;  and  the 
power  of  confcioufnefi. 

(f)  If  the  work  from  which  thia  extraft  is  quoted  be  of  as  gfreat  antiquity  as  Mr  Halhed  fu'ppofes,  the 
Brcmins  mull  have  been  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  magnetifa  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  any  other 
philofophers  of  whom  hiltoiy  makes  mention. 
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liftoryof  if  ft  emaoptes  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the 
lilofopliy.  j,^^  it  caufes  the  perception  of  fouuda  ;  if  it  emanates 
~  »  from  the  Iieart  by  the  channel  of  tlie  /kin,  it  caufea 
the  perception  of  touch  ;  if  it  emaiatrs  from  the  heart 
by  the  channel  o>  the  eye,  it  c:nife8  the  perception  of 
▼ifible  o'  jeif^s  ;  if  it  emanates  fvom  the  heart  by  the 
channel  of  the  tongue,  it  raufej  the  perception  of 
tafte  ;  if  it  emanates  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of 
the  nofe,  it  canfe»  the  perception  of  fmell.  This  alfo 
invigoratinjr  the  five  members  of  a^ion,  and  invigo- 
rating the  five  meiT.bers  of  perception,  and  invi;Tora. 
ting  the  five  elements,  and  invigorating  the  five  fenles, 
and  iiivijrorating  the  three  difpofitions  of  the  miivi, 
&c.  caufes  the  creation  or  the  annihilation  of  the  nni. 
verfe,  while  itfelf  Leholds  every  thing  as  »n  indifffrent 
fpeftator*." 

From  this  p5(rAE;e  it  is  plain   that   all   the  motions 
in   the  univrrfe,  and  all  the  perceptions  of  man,  are, 
according  to  the  Bramins,  eaufed   by  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  fcems  to  be  here 
dmTts  n' t  cnnfidered  a«  the   foul  of  tlie  world.     But  it  appears 
e  feparate  from  fome  papers  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  that   the 
iftcncc  <T  [j,yH    profound    of  thefe    oriental    philofophers,    and 
'       even  the  authors  of  their  facred  books,  believe  rot  in 
the  exiftence  of  matter   as   a  feparate   fubftance,  but 
hold  an  opinion  rctpeift ing  it  very  fimilar  to  that  of 
the    celebrated    Berkeley.     The   Vudantis   (fays    Sir 
William  Jones),  nimble  to  form  a  diftinft  idea  of  brute 
matter  independent  of  mind,   or  to  conceive   that  the 
work  of  Supreme  Goodnefs  was  left  a  moment   to  it- 
felf, imairine  that  the  Deity  is  ever  prefent  to  his  work, 
and  coiiftantly  fupports  n  feries  of  perceptions,  which 
in  one  fenfe  they  call  Ulufury,  though  thty  cannot  but 
admit   the   reality   of  all  created   forms,  as  far  ss  the 
happincfs  of  creatures  can  he  afleifted  by  them. 

This  is  the  very  immattriHlifm  of  Berkeley  ;  and  in 
proof  th^t  it  is  tlie  genuine  dortrine  of  the  BrarninR, 
the  learned  prtfident  quotes  the  Bhigavat,  which  is 
believed  to  have  l>een  pronounced  by  che  Supreme  Be- 
ing,  and  in  which  is  the  following  fentence  : 

"  Except   the  firj}  caufe,  whatever  may  appear,  and 

may  not  appear,  in  the  mind,    know   that   to   le   the 

^  mind's  Mjya.  or  "  dciufion,"  as  light,  as  lUrknefs." 

•achfsthe      We  have   (hown   clfewhere   (fee   Metaphysics,  n° 

tiemiify.  269.)  that  the  metaphylical  doctrines  of  the  liramins, 

refpefting  the  human   foul,   differ  not   from  ihofe   of 

Pythagoras  and  Plato;    and  t!idt  they  believe  it  to  be 

sn  emanation  from  the  uieat  foul  of  the  worl  1,  which, 

after  many  tranfm!grati<ms,  will  1  e  finally  a'jforbed  in 

its  parent  fubitani-e.     Tn  proof  of  their   believing  in 

the  metempfychofis,  Mr  Halhed  gives  us  the  following 

tranflation  of  what  (he  fays)  is  a  beautiful   ftanza  in 

the  Geetii  :   "  As  throwing  zftJe   his  old   clothes,  a 

man  puts  on  others  that  are  new  ;  fo  our  lives,  quitting 

the  old,  go  to  other  newer  animals." 

From  the  Bramins  believing  in  the  foul  of  the  vorld 
not  only  as  the/o/c  ngeni,  but  as  the  immedititf  caule  of 
every  motion  in  nature,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  them 
to  have  made  any  great  progrefs  in  that  fcicnce  which 
in  ]i!urope  is  cultivaied  under  the  name  of  phy/ics. 
They  have  no  indticement  to  invclligate  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  beraufe,  according  to  the  tirll  principles  of 
their  philofopSy,  which,  togeiher  with  their  religion, 
they  believe  to  have  been  revealed  from  heaven,  every 
pheuoojenoD,  however  regular,  or  however  anomalous. 
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is  produced  by   the  voluntary  aft  of  an  intclRgent  Hifliryof 
mind.     Yet  if  they  were  acqiaintid  with  the   ufc  of ''"''•'V|y; 
tire-arms  ^coo  years  ago,  as  Mr  Hulhed  feems  to  be-         '       ^ 
hevc,  he  who   made   that   diftovcry  muft  have  had  a 
very  coiifiderable  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nat'ire  ; 
for  thouyh   gunpowder  may  have  been  difcovercd  by 
accident  in   the  ii^ft,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  Well 
many  ages  afterward*,   it   is  dilTicult  to  conceive  how 
mere  accident  couid  have  led  any  man  to  the  inven-        g 
tion  of  a  gun.      In  ailronomy,  geometry,  and  chrono- Their aflro. 
logy  too,  they  appear  to  hive  made  fome  proficiency '">"'/• 
at  a   very  early   period.     (See   AsraoNOMV,  n"*  4.) 
Their   chronology   and   a.'lronomy  are  indeed  full  of 
thofc  extravagant  fiftions  which  feem  to  be  cfTcntial  to 
all  their  fy!iem-i ;  but  their  calculation  of  eclipfes,  and 
their  computations  of  time,  are  conduclcj  upon  fcien- 
tific  principles. 

•'  It  is  fufficiently  known  (fays  Mr  Davis  f)  that  f  ^.,-i; 
the  Hindoo  divifion  of  the  ecliptic  into  figns,  degrees,  >?./<■<.;»*.•/, 
&c.  is  the  fame  as  ours ;  that  their  aftronomical  year  is'"'^'  "• 
fidereal,  or  containing  tliat  fpace  of  time  in  whi;h  the 
fun,  departing  from  a  flir,  returns  lo  che  fame  ;  that 
it  commences  on  the  inftant  of  his  entering  the  fign 
Aries,  or  rather  the  Hindoo  coiiltcllation  Mclha  ;  that 
earh  allronomical  month  contains  as  many  even  days 
and  fractional  parts  as  he  ftays  in  each  fign  ;  and 
that  the  civil  differs  from  the  allronomical  account  of 
time  only  in  rejefting  thofc  fr.ictions,  and  beginning 
the  year  and  month  at  funrife,  inftead  of  the  interme- 
diate  infant  of  the  artificial  day  or  night.  Hence 
arifcs  the  unequal  portion  of  lime  afTi^^ned  to  each 
month  dependent  on  the  fitualion  of  the  fun's  apfij^ 
and  the  diliance  of  the  vernal  equinoftial  colure  from 
the  beginning  of  Meiha  in  the  Hindoo  fphere  ;  and 
by  thefe  means  they  avoid  thofe  errors  which  Euro- 
peans, from  a  different  method  of  at'iiifling  their  ka- 
ienlar  by  intcrcalaiy  days,  have  been  fubjed  to." 

Mr  Davis  obferves,  th.it  an  ex^hnalion  of  thefs 
mitters  would  have  led  him  beyond  his  purpofe,  which 
was  only  to  five  a  general  account  of  the  methoi  by 
which  the  Hindoos  compute  eclipfes,  and  to  (how 
thst  the  fcicnce  of  aflronomy  is  as  well  known  among 
them  now  as  ever  it  was  among  their  ancellovs.  This 
he  docs  very  completely  ;  but  in  t!ie  prefent  fh^rt  hi- 
ftorical  flcctch,  we  can  neither  copy  nor  abridge  his  me- 
moir. S'.iffi -(  it  to  fay,  that  he  has  fliown  the  pradical 
p^rt  of  the  Hindoo  ailronomy  to  be  foun  led  on  ma- 
thcmatic^il  principles;  and  that  the  learned  P.inJit8 
appear  to  have  truer  notions  of  the  form  of  the  caith, 
a'ld  the  economy  of  the  univerfe,  than  thofe  which  are 
nftribed  to  tlieir  countrymen  in  gtiieral. 

The  fame  writer  fhowj  likcwlfe,  that  the  prodigious 
duration  which  the  Hindoos  attribute  to  the  world,  is 
the  refult  of  a  fcieniific  calculation,  founded  indeed  on 
very  whimfical  principles.  "  It  has  been  common 
with  aftronomers  to  fix  on  fome  epoch,  from  which, 
as  from  a  radix,  to  compute  the  planetary  motions  ; 
and  the  ancient  Hindoos  chofe  that  point  of  time 
counted  back,  when,  according  to  thiir  motions  aa 
tbey  had  determined  them,  they  muft  have  been  in 
conjunction  in  the  beginning  of  Mifrtu  or  -Aries,  and 
coeval  with  which  circumllance  they  fuppofe,;  the 
creation.  This,  as  it  concerned  the  planets  only,  woulj 
have  prorluced  a  moderate  term  of  years  compared 
with  the  enoriDoua  atit:q,uity  that  will  be  heieafler 
J  lUted . 
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HiO'^rynf  f\at*d :  but  h'vlnj;  difcovtrcd  a  flow  motion  of  the  that  the  Chinefe  had  even  a  theory  by  which  they  Ilidoryor 

Phi  I  f 'fhr-np  1;.^  3„j  uplidgs  alfo.  and  taken  it  into  the  computa-  toiftold   tclipfes    (fee   Astronomy,  n"   a,  3.);   but  '"■■l"f"phy 

"     '         tioii,   th.y   found  it  would  require  a  length  of  time  there  ij  reifon  to  believe  that  the  Arabians,  like  other  ~~'^'~""' 

correfpondinp  with   1955884890   yearn  now  expired,  people  in  their  circumftances,  were  nothinp;  more  than 

when  they  were  fo  fituated,  and   2^64115110  years  juciicial  allroloi^crf,  who  pofTtlTed  not  the  ftnallelt  por- 

more  before  they  would  return  to  the  fame   fituation  tion  of  aftroiiomical  fcience. 

ai:;ain,  forming  together  the  grand  anomaliftick  pe-  Fiiny  makes  mention  of  their  maj?!,  whilft  later 
riod  denominated  a  Calpa,  and  fancifully  afligned  as  writer?  tell  us,  that  they  were  famous  for  their  inge- 
the  day  of  Brahm.i."  nwity  in  folvinij;  eni^atical  queftlons,  and  for  their 
But  though  the  mathematical  psrt  of  the  aftronomy  flcill  in  the  arts  of  divination  :  but  the  authors  of 
of  the  Panilits  is  undoubtedly  rcfprdtable,  ih'.'ir  phy-  Greece  are  filent  concerning  their  philofophy  ;  and 
fi  al  notions  of  the  luiiverfe  are  in  the  hipheft  degree  there  is  not  an  Arabian  book  of  greater  antiquity 
ridiculous  and  extravagant.  In  the  Vedasan  1  Puranas,  than  the  Koran  extant.  (See  Philology,  Sec- 
writings  of  which  no  devout  H'nJoo  can  difpute  the  tion  II.)  jj 
divine  authority,  eclipfea  are  faiJ  to  be  occafioncd  by  Leaving  therefore  regions  fo  barren  of  information.  Early 
10  the  intervention  of  the  monfter  Rahu  ;  and  the  cirtli  let  us  pafs  to  the  Phoenicians,  wliofe  commercial  ce-'""""*^. 
Stranpe  no- to  be  fupported  by  a  feriea  of  animals.  '•  They  fup-  lehrity  has  induced  many  learned  men  to  alloiv  thcm^^^  ""'' 
ciooB  of  thcpQff  (fays  Mr  Halhed)  tliat  there  are  14  fphercs,  fe-  great  credit  for  early  fcience.  If  it  be  true,  as  fcems 
umvc.lc.  ^^ij  below  and  fix  above  the  earth.  The  feven  infe-  highly  probable,  that  the  (hips  of  this  nation  had 
rior  worlds  are  faid  to  be  altogether  inhabited  by  an  doubled  the  Cape  anu  aimofl  encompaffed  the  penin- 
infmite  variety  of  ferpents,  defctibed  in  every  mon-  fula  of  Africa  Ion*  before  the  era  of  tiolomon  (See 
ftrous  figure  that  the  ima^'ination  can  fugged.  The  Ophir,  n^  ic),  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  Pho.-- 
firll  fpheic  iibove  the  earth  is  the  imme.'.iate  vault  of  nicians  had  made  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  navi- 
fhe  vifi'  Ic  heavens,  in  which  the  fun,  moon,  and  llsrs,  gatlon,  and  in  the  fcience  of  allronomy,  at  a  period  of 
are  plare.!.  "I  he  fecond  is  the  firll  paradife,  and  ge-  very  remote  antiquity.  Nor  were  thtfe  the  only 
Dcral  receptacle  of  thofe  who  merit  a  removil  from  the  fciences  cultivated  by  that  ani.ient  people  :  the  learn- 
lower  earth.  The  third  nnd  fourth  are  inhabited  by  ed  Cudworth  has,  in  our  opinion,  fufliciciitly  proved 
the  fouls  of  thofe  men  who,  by  the  praftit;e  of  virtue  that  Mofckus  or  Mochus  a  Phoenician,  who,  according 
and  ('.int  of  prayer,  have  acquired  an  extraordinary  de-  to  Strabo,  flourifhed  before  the  Trojan  war,  was  the 
gree  of  fanclity.  The  fifth  is  the  rewan!  of  thofe  who  author  of  the  atomic  philofophy  afterwards  adopted 
have  all  their  lives  performed  fome  won  lerful  ait  of  by  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  others  among  the 
penance  ani  mortification,  or  who  have  died  in;irtyrs  Greeks  ;  and  that  It  was  with  fome  of  the  fuccclTors 
for  their  religion.  The  higheft  fphere  is  the  refidence  of  this  fage  that  Pythagoras,  as  Jamblichus  tells  us, 
of  Brnhma  and  his  p,.itii-u!nr  favourites,  fuch  as  thole  converfed  at    Sidon,   and  from  them  received  his  doc- 
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men  who  have  never  uttered  a  falfehood  durinr^  the-r 
whole  lives,  and  thofe  women  who  have  voluntarily 
burned  themfclves  with  their  hulbands.  All  thcfe  are 
abforbed  in  the  divine  eift-nce." 

Oil  ethics,  the  Hindoos  have  noth'ng  that  can  be 
called  philofophy  Their  duties,  moral,  civil,  and  re- 
ligious, are  all  Lid  down  i'.i  their  VeJas  and  Shqjlers  ; 
and  enjoi  led  by  wh  :t  they  believe  to  be  divine  autho- 
rity, which  fuperfedes  idl  reafoning  concerning  their 
fitneft  or  utility.  The  bufinefs  of  their  Pandits  it  to 
interpret  thofe  books,  which  arc  extremely  ancient, 
and  written  in  a  language  that  has  long  been  unintel- 
ligible to  every  other  order  of  men  ;  but  no  Psndit 
will  alter  the  text,  however  impofTiblc  to  be  reconciled 
to  principles  eflablilTied   in  his  own  practice  of  ai*ro- 


trine  oi  Moviids  (See  PvTHA;;nRAs).     Another  proof 

of  the  early  progrefs  of  the  Phoenicians  in  philofophy 

may  be  fouml  in  the  fragments  of  their  hiftorian  S..n- 

choniatho  which  have  been  preferved  by  Eufebiusj".  ^^  \  Pup.Er. 

are   indeed   aware  that   men   of  great   celebrity   have 

called  in  qucflion  the  authenticity  of  ll.oft  fragments, 

and  even  the   very  exiftence  of  fuch   a  writer  as  San- 

ch  inlatho  ;  but  for  this  fcepticifm  we  can  difcover  no 

foundation  (See  Sanciioni4Tho).     His  hi'dory  may 

have  been  interpolated  in   fome   phces  by  the  tranfla- 

ter  Philo-Byblius;  Lut  Porphyry,  Eufcbius,  and  Theo- 

doret,  fpeak  of  it  .is  a  work  of  undoubted  credit,  and 

affiim  that   its    author   floui-ifhcd   before  the   'i'rojan 

war.    Now  this  ancient  writer  teaches  that,  according 

to   the   -wife  men   of  his  country,  all  things  arofe   at 


nomy.    On  fuch  occafions,  the  ufual  apology  for  their  firft  from  the  neccfiary   agency  of  an  aiSive  principle 

facred  books  is,  that  "  fuch  things  may  have  b.cn  fo  upon  a  pffive  chaotic  mafs  which  he  calls  mot.     This 

formerly,  and  may  be  fo  Ifill  ;  but  that  for  a'lronomi-  chaos  Cudworth  tiiinks  w  is  the  fame  with  the  elemen- 

cal  purpofes,  aftronor.iii.al  rules  mud  be  followed  *."  tary  ■water  of  Thales,  who  was  alfo  of  Phoenician  ex- 

The  great  duties  of  moriility  h^'.ve  been   prefcribed  in  traiflion  ;  but  Molheim  juftly  oLftrves  that  it  was  ra- 

ApMc  Re-  every  religious  code  ;  and   tlicy  ase  not  overlooked  in  ther  darL  air,  fince  Phiio  tra.iflatcs  it  "'f  ''fjifi.     Be 

fiarsba,       ^^^  ^f  ^j^^  Hindoos,  though  the  higheft  merit  that  a  this  as  it  may,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that 

Biamin  can  have  confifts  in  voluntary  atis  of  a!  ftiuencc  the   Piianicir.ns   mu!l    have   mav'.e    fome   progrefs   in 

and.  mortification,  t  lid  in  contempt  of  death.  what  rr^uft  furely  be  confidcred   as   philofophy,   how- 

Philofophy       Of  the   ancient   philofophy   of   the    Ara')ians    and  ever  falfe,   fo  early  as  the  era  of  S mchoniatho  ;  for 

of  the  Ara- Chinefe  rothii;g  certain  Cin  be   faid;  and  the  narrow  fpeculatlons  about  the   origin    of  the   world  never  oc- 

blm?  and     Kmit'i  of  fuch  an  abdraft  as  till,?,  t'.o  not  admit  of  our  cur   to  untaught   b:irbarian8.      Bcfides    Moehus  and 

mentioning  the  conjcftures  of  the  learned,  which  con-  Sanchoniatho,  Cadmus,    who  introduced  letters  into 

tradift  each  otlicr,  and  are  all  equally  groundlefs.  Greece,    may  undoubtedy  be    reckoned    among  the 

There  is  indeed  fufficient  evidence  that  both  nations  Phceaician  philofophers ;  for    though    it  is  not  pre- 

were  zi  a  very  car'y  period  obfcrvers  of  the  flars  ;  and  tended  that  the  alphabet  was    of  bis    invention,  and 

3  though 
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Hidory  of  though  h  Is  I'y  no  means  certain  that  the  Greeks,  at 
,  ""°'"'   J;  the  time  of  his   arrival  among  them,  were  wholly  de- 
'  ftiti'tc   of  alphabetic   ch'iraitcrs  (See  Philolouv.  n" 

130.)  ;  yet  the  man  who  could  prevail  with  illiterate 
favages  to  atlopt  the  afe  of  ftrange  charaflers,  muft 
have  been  a  great  mafter  of  the  fcicnce  of  hum.n 
nature.  Several  other  Phocn'cian  philofophers  are 
mentioned  i  y  Strabo  ;  but  as  they  flounlhtd  at  a  la- 
ter  period,  anil  philofophifeJ  after  the  fylU-matic  mode 
of  the  Greeks,  they  fall  not  pro;  crly  under  our  no- 
tice.    We  pafs  on  therefore  to  the  philofophy  of  E- 

14      gypt- 

Ejr^ptian  It  hia  been    already  obferved  that  the  Egyptians 

phUof .jhy  {jpad^d  of  being  the  firft  of  rations,  and  the  authors 
of  all  the  fcience  which  in  feparate  rays  illuminiited 
the  red  of  the  world.  But  though  ih.s  claim  was 
undoubtedly  ill-founded,  their  high  antiquity  qnJ  early 
progref.  in  the  arts  of  civil  life  cannot  I  »•  controvert- 
ed. The  Greeks  with  one  voice  confels  that  all  their 
learning  and  wifdom  came  from  Egypt,  cither  im- 
ported imnediatcly  by  their  own  philofophers,  or 
brought  through  Phoenicia  by  the  fages  of  the  eaft  ; 
and  we  know  from  higher  authority  than  tiie  bifto- 
ries  of  Greece,  that  at  a  period  fo  remote  as  tlie  birth 
of  Mofes,  thevvifdoni  of  the  Egyptians  was  proverbially 
famous.  Yet  the  hiftory  of  Egyptian  learning  and 
philofophy,  though  men  of  the  iirll  eminence  both 
ancient  and  modern  have  btftowed  much  pains  in  at- 
tempts to  elucidate  it,  (Idl  remains  involved  in  clouds 
of  uncertainty.  That  they  had  forae  knowledge  of 
phyfiology,  ailihmct^c,  geometry,  and  aRronomy,  are 
faifts  which  cannot  be  queftioned  ;  but  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  thit  even  thefe  feicnces  were  in  Egypt 
pufhed  no  farther  than  to  the  ufcscf  life.  That  they 
believed  in  the  rxiiUnci  <f  incorporeal  fuliftances  is 
certain  ;  becaiift  Herodotus  aflures  us  that  tlury  were 
the  fiiH  slferters  of  the  immortality,  pree.\lftence,  aiKi 
tranfmigration  of  hun.aii  fouls,  which  they  could  not 
have  be«n  without  holdinqr  thofe  fouls  to  be  at  leall 
■incoTportal.  if  notimnatirial. 

'1  he  author  of  Egypti;m  learning  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  Tholh,  Thtul,  or  Tanut,  cal- 
led by  the  Greeks  Hermes,  ?nd  by  the  Romans  Mer- 
cury ;  but  of  this  perfonagi;  very  little  is  known.  Dio- 
dorus  Sicul'.is  fays  that  he  was  chief  minifter  to  Oli- 
ris,  and  that  he  improved  language,  invented  letters, 
inllituted  religious  rites,  and  taught  allronomy,  mufi.-, 
Bnd  other  arts.  The  fame  thing  is  affirmed  by  S/iri- 
fl'oniatho,  whofe  antiquity  has  been  alre-dy  mention- 
ed ;  by  Manelho  an  Egyptian  pricft,  who  flouridied 
d\iring  the  leign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ;  an!  liy 
Plato,  wbofc  authority,  as  he  refided  long  in  Egypt, 
and  was  himfelf  an  eminent  philofophcr,  is  perhaps 
more  to  be  depended  tip  -n  than  thj<t  of  the  other  two. 
In  the  Philebus  we  are  told  tliat  Thoth  was  the  in- 
ventor of  letters ;  and  Iclt  we  fliould  fuppofe  that  by 
ihofe  letters  nothing  more  is  mejnt  th«n  pidurc  wri- 
ting or  fymbolical  hieroglyphicf,  it  is  added,  that  he 
Vou  XIV.  Part  II. 
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dillinguillicd  between  vo<welt  and  confonnr.fs,  determin-  Hiftory  of 
ing  the  number   of  each.     The  fnme  philofophcr,   ig  |'''''*'''"l>'y- 


his  Plr.tdrus,  attributes  to  Thoth  the  invention  of 
arttbmet'tc ,  gtomttry,  njlronomy,  and  hiero^/ythk  learn- 
ing ;  and  fubjoins  a  dir;:'Utation  faid  to  have  been  held 
between  him  antl  Thnmus  fhtn  kinpr  of  E^ypt,  con- 
cerning the  advantage  and  difadvantage  of  his  newly- 
invented  letter.H.  Thoth  boafted  that  the  invention, 
by  aiding  mtir.ory,  v/ould  greatly  contribute  to  the 
progrtfsof  fcicnce  ;  wliild  the  monarch  contended,  t'lat 
it  would  enervate  mens  natural  faculties  ^y  makinjj 
them  trull  to  written  charflers  without  exerting  the 
powers  of  their  own  minds. 

All  this,  if  real,  muft  have  happened  before  the 
era  of  Mofes  ;  and  (ince  it  is  almotl  certain  that  alpha- 
betical chaiaflers  were  in  ufe  prior  to  the  exod  ot  the 
Ifraelites  fro.ii  Egypt  (See  Philology,  n"  24,  25.) 
we  may  as  well  allow  the  inveistion  to  Thoth,  a>  give 
it  to  an  earlier  author  ot  t.nknown  name.  That  arith- 
metic, geometry,  nnd  aftronomy,  were  cuKtvated  in 
Egypt  trom  the  mofi  remote  antiquity,  is  afEimed  by 
all  the  ancients,  and  made  in  the  highcll  degree  pro- 
bable by  the  fituition  of  the  country.  The  fiift  ele- 
ments of  aftronomy  have  certainly  been  difcovcred  by 
various  nations,  whofe  habits  of  life  led  them  to  the 
frequent  obfcrvation  of  the  heavens;  and  it  is  obfcrved 
by  Cicero,  that  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonrans,  dwel- 
ling in  open  plains  where  nothing  intercepted  the 
view  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  naturally  devoted  them- 
felvcs  to  the  fludy  of  that  fcience.  The  annual  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile,  which  broke  up  the  boundaries 
of  their  lands,  would  lay  the  Egyptians  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  adopting  fome  method  of  fettling  thofe  boun- 
daries anew  ;  and  neceffity  wc  know  to  be  the  parent 
of  invention.  Hence  their  early  acquaintance  with  prac- 
tical geometry  cannot  well  be  doubted.  Their  cuftom  of 
embalming  their  dead,  and  the  pirfeftion  to  which  they 
carried  that  art(G),  fhows  infallibly  their  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  natural  fubttances,  and  gives  fome 
reafon  to  believe  that  they  were  not  altogether  flran- 
gers  to  anatomy  :  but  if  wc  allow  them  to  have  been 
at  this  early  period  anatomifts  acquainted  with  the 
powers  of  drugs,  we  can  hardly  refufc  them  fome 
(kill  in  the  r.rt  of  phyfic,  which  they  themfclves  traced 
up  to  their  gods  and  demigods,  to  Sera/iis,  J/is,  and  her 
fon  Horus  or  Apollo. 

The  art  of  aichymy  has  been  faid  to  have  been 
known  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  from  the  au- 
thor of  the  Egyptian  philofophy  it  has  been  called  the 
Hermetic  art.  But  though  this  is  unqueftlonably  a 
fii^ion,  there  is  evidence  that  they  were  poffefled  of 
one  art  which  is  even  yet  a  defuUratum  in  the  prac- 
tice of  chemiftry.  "  Mofes  (we  are  told*)  took  •  £««y. 
the  golden  calf,  which  his  hrotlier  had  made  for  ido-""-  -<>' 
latrou,!  purpofes,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire,  zAi  grcund  it 
to  po<tcJcr,  and  ftrowed  it  on  the  water,  and  made  the 
children  of  Ifiacl  drink  of  it."  Had  this  fac\  been 
related  by  Herodotus  or  Diodorut  SiculuB,  it  would 
4  D  have 


(c)  Tt  is  true  that  the  difteAIon  of  fome  mummies  has  leffened  the  high  opinion  long  entertiined  of  the 
(kill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  art  of  embalming  ;  yet  it  muft  be  granted  that  their  knowledge  ot 
aniifeptic  drugs  was  great,  fince  it  is  now  certainly  known  even  from  thtfe  dilFeflions,  that  by  means  c^ 
fuch  drugs  ihty  contrived  to  prefcrve  rags  of  cloth  from  corruption  for  upwards  of  3000  years. 
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Hidory  of  havr  bccf!  vlccmcJ   fiifRcicnt   eridcnce  tliat  the  Ep\p- 
J'''''"''^^'t^)'ti'an;  were  even    at  that  eariy   perio  1   iKi  tt rangers  to 
'  the  art  of  chemiflry  :  and  furcly  the  evidence  (li onlj 

not  be  the  worfe  for  com.n^  from  the  pen  of  the  He- 
brew law{;;iver,  nho  waa  himfiH  educated  in  th;  court 

,;         ofEnpt- 
Not  cirrieJ      l?ut  though  it   h  thns  evi.'.ent  that  the  ni  !in:;cnt3 
tohi^hper-of  almoft  every  ufeful  fcicnce  were   knnv«-n   in  K.^ypt 
fa&ioB.        from  the  remoteft  antiquity,  it   does   not  appear  that 
any  of  them  wis  carried   to  a  g'cat  degree  ot   pcr.ec- 
tion,  unlcfs  perhaps  chemiftry  alone  mud  be  excepted. 
One  would   tliiiik   that  no  fcience   could   have   been 
more  indifpenfably  requifitc  to  them   than  geometry. 
And  yet  thoupjh   Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  fpent  22 
~  "years  in  E_s;ypt  ftiidying  that  fcicnce  and  aflionoray, 

he  himfelf  ih'fcovcred  ( h  )  the  famous  47th  Prop,  of 
Euclid's  firft  book  after  his  return  to  Samos.  Thi?, 
though  a  very  iifeul,  is  yet  a  fimplc  theorem  ;  and  fin.e 
it  was  nut  reached  !  y  the  Egyptian  reomctry,  we  cin- 
not  frppnfe  that  thofc  people  bad  then  advamed  fir  in 
fuch  fpecul  t'on.-..  The  fame  conchifion  mufl  be 
drawn  with  r -fpeft  to  altronomy  ;  for  Thak-j  is  faid 
to  hnve  been  the  firft  that  c.  Iculatcd  an  eclipfe  of  the 
^6  fun;  and  we  nowhere  read  that  the  Egyptians  pretend- 
Thsir  ed  to  difpute  that  honour  with  him.      To  this  it  may 

knowle'ge  {jp  replied,  that  Pythagoras  was  in  Eqypt  undoubt- 
ftfton'^"  edly  taught  the  true  conftitution  of  the  fohir  fyllem, 
and  what  h  more  extraordinary,  the  doctrine  of  comets 
in  pirticul-ir,  and  of  their  revolutions,  like  the  other 
planetS;  round  the  fun  (i).  We  grant  that  h:  was 
taught  all  this;  but  it  was  not  fcientilically,  but  dog- 
matically, as  fafts  which  the  priefts  had  received  by 
tradition  from  their  early  anceftors,  and  of  which  they 
Vi-.'.d  never  queftioned  the  truth  nor  enquired  into  the 
rcafons.  Of  this  wc  need  no  better  proof  tlian  that 
the  Pythagorean  fyftera   of  the   fun   was  totally  ne- 
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glciftcd  by  ihf  Greeks  a»  fjon  ds  they  begsn  to  frame  HilWy  »T 
hypothffes  and  to  fpeculatc  in  pMlol'ophy  (  k  ).  rhilof  n'hj- 

But  it  may  fce;Ti  ftransre,  and  certainly  is  f.>,  t'lat  — -v— ~^ 
the  Egyptian  pnell«,  in  the  days  of  Pytha^otai, 
fhonid  have  prcfcrved  fo  grent  a  dilcovcry  of  their  Rn- 
rtftor*,  and  at  the  fame  lime  hive  totally  forgotfcn 
the  principles  and  reafoning  which  led  to  a  coiicluGnu 
apparently  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  fenfe.  This 
is  a  difficulty  which  we  preten  J  not  to  remove,  though 
the  faft  which  involves  it  f^ems  to  be  beyond  the 
rer.ch  of  controverfy.  Perhaps  the  following  oiifer- 
vations  iT.ay  throw  up  in  it  a  fec-Me  light.  Accord- 
ing to  Manetho,  the  written  monuments  of  the  firil 
Titoth  were  loll  or  iicglcAcJ   in   certain   civil  rcvoli-  ' 

tions  or  uitural  calamities  which  be'fed  the  king  lotu 
of  Egypt.  After  many  pges  ^rcat  part  of  them  were 
recovered  by  an  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  fvrn- 
bols  which  he  hid  inf..ribcd  upon  ancient  columns  ; 
and  the  man  who  made  this  intei  pretation  was  ailed 
the  fecond  7hotb  or  Hermes  T:\fmeg\Jlus.  But  ihrict 
iHujh'ious  as  this  perfonage  wa»,  it  is  at  le.ill  pcffible 
th;!t  he  may  have  been  much  inferior  to  the  former 
Hermes,  and  have  read  his  writln_;8  and  tranlcribed 
his  concluGons  without  being  alilc  to  comprehen  S  the 
principles  or  reifoninjj  whith  Ic  1  to  thoie  conchifion*. 
Any  man  who  unJerftanJa  Latin  mi^ht  trandate  inta 
his  own  tongue  the  conclulijns  of  NcA'ton  ;  but  mu.li 
more  would  be  tcquifite  to  make  him  comprehend 
the  demonllratione  of  his  fublime  geometry.  By  what 
mode  of  reafoning  the  firit  Hermes  (u)  was  led  to  the 
true  idea  of  the  folar  fyftcm,  or  whcLher  it  was  by 
rccfonin^  at  all,  cannot  now  be  known  ;  but  it  fccms 
very  evident,  that  when  the  intercourfe  between  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  iirlt  commenced,  the  wif  !on\ 
of  the  former  people  confided  chiefly  in  the  fcience 
of  legiOation  and   civil   policy,  and  that  the  philufo- 

pher, 


(h)  This  difcovery  he  claimed  ;  nnd  his  claim  was  admitted  by  the  Greek  writers  without  having  been  £• 
reSly  controverted  fince.  An  excellent  math.raatician,  however,  his  lately  (hoA'n  that  the  equality  betivcca 
the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  of  a  right  angled  triangle,  and  the  fum  of  the  fquares  on  the  other  two  fides, 
was  known  to  the  aftronomers  of  India  at  a  period  long  prior  to  that  of  Pytha^'or  w.  Notwithilanding  this, 
it  is  certainly  poflible  that  the  fasje  of  Samos  may  have  made  the  difcovery  hinfelf,  thoa,'h  we  think  the 
contnoy  much  more  probable  ;  for  we  agree  with  the  able  writer  already  mentioned,  that  Pythagoras,  who 
is  generally  believed  to  have  convcrfed  with  Indian  brachmans  as  well  as  Egyptian  priefts,  may  Inve  derive  I 
from  them  "  fome  of  the  folid  as  well  as  the  vifionary  fpecul.itlons  with  whnh  he  delighted  to  inllrud  or 
amufe  his  difciples."     See  TranfaSions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  Memoir  xiii.  Phyfic  Ci;.fs. 

(i)  This  It.  recorded  by  Ariftotle  and  Plutarch;  and  thus  exprJfed  by  Ammianus  Marcellmiu. — "  Stel- 
las quafdara,  ceteris Jimile:,  quarum  ortus  orbitufque,  quibus  fint  temporibus  prxfljuti  hurainis  mentibus  ignorari. 
Lib.  XXV.  cap.  10. 

(k)  F,> 
ram  panter  moveri  curiii  annuo,  aiurno  vero  circa   axcra  propr 

centro  quicfcere,  antiquiflima  fuit  philofophantium  fcntentia.  Ab  jiigyptiia  atitem  aftrorum  antiquiffimis  ob- 
fervationibus  propagatam  eflfe  h?.nc  fententiam  verifimile  eft.  Et  etiam  ah  illis  et  a  gentibiis  conterminis  ad 
GraccoB,  gentem  magis  philologicam  quam  philofophicam,  philofophia  oranis  autiqiiio'r  j'lxti  et  f^nior  nianalTe 
videtur.  Subinde  docuerunt  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  et  alii  nonnalli,  terrain  in  centro  mundi  immotam 
Rare,  et  aftra  omnia  in  occafum,  aliqua'  celerius,  alia  tardius  moveri,  idqiie  in  fpatlis  liberriinis.  Na  nquc 
orbis  folidi  poftea  ab  Eudoio,  CaJippo,  Ariftotele,  introdudi  funt  ;  declinante  indici  philofophia  piimitut 
introduda,  et  novis  Graecorum  comme^.tis  paulatim  prsvalentibus.  (>iibu."  vinculis  A.Nri<iyi  planctas  in  fpa- 
tiis  liberi«  retineri,  deque  curfu  reftiJineo  perpetuo  retraftas  in  orlein  regulariter  agi  doca.re,  nou  condat. 
Nnvton  de  Mundi  Syftemate. 

(l)  Some  authori,  deeply  (killed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  have  thought  that  the  true  fyftem  of  the  fun  and  pla- 
■•etamay  be  perceived  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  I'eftament.and  that  it  is  only  from  the  ignorance  or  carlcffrieft 
*^'^^  tnmilatofi  tliat  it  daci  not  appear  in  the  Englifli  bible  and  other  verfions.  The  writer  of  liiis  article  con- 

feffet 


^txas  in  fupremis  mundi  partibus  immotas  perfiftcre,  et  planetas  his  inferlores  circa  folem  revolvi,  ter- 
ter  moveri  curfii  annuo,  diurno  vero  circa  axcra  propriam,  et  folem  c<u  focum  unlverfi  in  oinulu  n 
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SPirftory  nT  plier,  tlie  iJivlne,  tli€  legTll  tor,  and  the  ;)OCt,  *ere  all 
Vf.i\  r^pl;)   united  in  the  fame  ptifon.     Tlie.'r  cofmo^ony  (for  all 
*""■    the  ancitnts  who  prtteiiJci  to   fcicnce  frameil  cofmo 
ronich)  difftred   little  from   that   of  the   l't.->o;nii.i;ins 
slrearfy  mtnuoned.      They   held    that  the    worl  1  was 
produced  from  chnoa  !j^'  the  energy  o!  an  intclh'gtnt  pr'n- 
cipk-;  and  they  liktwifc  conceived  ihattheic  is  in  nature 
a  continual  tendency  towards  diilolution.     In  i'lato'a 
Tini<cus,!n  Egyptian  priell  is  introduced  defcnbirj^  the 
dertrj>:tion  of  the  world,  ana  aflVitmg  that  it  will  be 
efiedlcd  by  mcan^  of  w.uer  and  tire.  They  conceived  that 
the  univerfe  undeigocs  a  periodical  conflagration  ;    af- 
ter which  all  things  are  rtttored  to  thiir  origin-jl  form, 
to  pafs  at'S'n  through  a  fimilar  fugctflion  of  changes, 
t?  "  Of  preceptive  do£irine   tlie  Egyptians  had  two 

lalfnJnfe    tiD<J8,  the  one  facred,  the  other  vulgar.      The  former, 
£nfi,'d;       which   re'pe  'ed   the  ceremcnies   ot  religion  and  the 
Jlifi.  '/        dut'Cf  ot   the  i>rieil9,  »as  doul  tleCs  written  in  the  la- 
^liujt^ly   cred  books  ol  llcinu's,  hut  wss  too  carefully  con:ea!cil 
to  pafs   down   to   podtrity.     The  latter   confifted   of 
maxirr'.  and  iiiles  of  viitiiCj  prudence,  or  policy.   Dio- 
de: .i-  S'Cidi'.s  rtlatts  nmry   particulars  concerning  the 
laws,    iiliom'i,  rnd  n  nnntis'of  the  Egyptians;  whence 
it  appears    that   frp(iiliiion   mingled   with  and    cor- 
rupted their  notions  of  n;or  .Is.     It  is  in  vE,in  to  look 
for  accitate   principli*8   of  ethics  among  an  ignorant 
nnr!   luperlllticus  pei  pie.     And   that   tiie  ancient  E- 
frypti.Tns  n.erited  this  charafter  is  fufficiently  evident 
fri  m  this  fmgle  cirtumlhncc,  that  they  fufftred  them- 
fclves  to  bcdeitived  ly  impollore,  paiticularly  by  the 
profeflbra  of  the  fanciful  art   of  alkrulogy  ;  concern- 
ing whom  Sexttis  Enipiricusjuftly  reir.arics,  that  they 
have  done  much  mifchiif  in   the    world,   by  enflaving 
men  to  fi^erflition,  «hich  will  tiot  liitfcr  them  to  fol- 
low the  diftsrtcs  of  light  reafon."     See  Er.vTx,  My- 
ij         tTEniEs,  Mythology,  S(c. 
Grecian  From  E^;ypt  and  Ff<Tnic1a  pViilofophy  pafTed  into 

(lluloioihy  Greece  ;  where  It  was  long  taught  without  fydeni,  as 
in  the  countries  from  which  it  was  derived.  I'horo- 
reud,  Cecropf,  Cadmus,  and  Orpheus,  were  arnong 
the  earlicfl  inftruftois  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  they  iitcul- 
•cated  Egyptian  anj  Pl-cenician  doSrines  in  detached 
maxims,  and  enforced  them,  not  by  ftrergtli  of  argu- 
ment, but  by  the  autiiority  of  tradition.  'I'heir  cof- 
mogonirs  were  wholly  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  dif- 
puifed  under  Grecian  names  ;  and  they  taught  a  fu- 
ture ftate  of  rewards  and  punilhments.  The  planets 
and  the  inoon  Orpheus  conceived  to  !<«  habitable 
worlds,  and  the  ftars  to  be  6ery  bodies  Hkc  the  fun  ; 
t>ut  he  taught  th.it  they  are  all  animated  by  divinities  ; 
*n  opinion  which  prevailed  both  in  Egypt  and  the 
•raft  :  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  gave  any  other 
prooi  of  k^s  doctrines  th»n  a  confident  alTertion  that 
they  were  derived  from  forae  god.     See  Orfhevs. 
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Hithfr^o  we  have  f.-en  philofopKy  in  its  ftate  of  in-  Haior^  of 
fancy  and  childhood,  eonfilling  only  of  a  co'Ie;1ion  „f  I'ii^lofoiAr, 
fententious  maxims  and  traditionary  opinions ;  but  ^^"^ 
among  the  Greeko,  an  injjenious  and  penetrating  peo- 
ple, it  fo.in  t/Tumed  the  form  of  profound  fpeculation 
»nd  fylli-matic  reafoniiig.  Two  eminent  pliilofopherj 
•rofc  nearly  at  the  fame  period.,  who  may  be  conliJer- 
ed  8s  the  parents  not  only  of  Grecian  Icience,  bat  of 
almofl  all  the  fcience  which  was  cultivated  in  Europe 
pti  -r  to  the  era  of  the  great  Lord  Baron:  Thefe  were 
Thnles  and  Pythagoras ;  oi  whom  tlie  former  foun.ded 
the  Ionic  fchool  and  the  latter  the  Italic  :  frgm  which 
two  fprnng  the  various  iviXi  into  which  the  Greek 
philofaphcri  wtxt  afterwards  divided.  A  bare  ena. 
n^eration  of  thcfe  feAs  is  all  that  onr  limits  will  admit 
of;  and  we  (hall  give  it  in  the  perfpicuous  Lnguage 
and  jidt  arrangement  of  Dr  Enfield,  referring  our  tea* 
ders  tor  a  fuller  account  than  we  can  give  cf  their  re- 
fpeflive  merits  to  bis  abridged  tranflation  of  Brucker'g 
hiftory. 

Of  the  Ionic  SctiooL  w?r;,  i.  The  Ionic  fed  pro-  'P 
per,  whofe  founder  Thales  had  as  his  fiiccefTors  An-X!)' V^ 
aximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Diogenes  Apolloniates,  and  ^ '' 
Archclaus.  2.  The  Socratic  fcliool,  founded  by  So- 
crates, the  principal  of  whofe  difciples  were  Xeno- 
phon,  jEfchincs,  Simon,  Ccbcs,  Arillippus,  Phido, 
Euclid,  Plato,  Antiftheccs,  Critias  and  Alcibiadcs. 
3.  The  Cyrenaic  feci,  of  which  Arill!ppus  was  the 
author  :  his  followers  were,  his  dsughter  Arete,  He- 
gefi?s,  Aniccrris,  ITitcdorus,  and  Bion.  4  The  Me- 
g.iric  or  Frillic  feci,  formed  by  Euclid  of  Megara;  to 
whom  fucceeded  EubiihdeR,  Diodorus,  and  Stilpo,  fa- 
mous for  their  log  cal  fubthty.  5.  The  Eliac  or  Ere- 
triac  fchool,  raifed  by  Phtdo  of  Elif,  who,  thoQgh  he 
clofcly  adhered  to  the  doiftrine  of  Socrates,  gave  name 
to  his  fchool.  His  fuccelTors  were  Pliftinus  and  Me- 
nedemu*  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  being  a  native  of  Ere- 
tria,  transferred  the  fchool  and  name  to  his  own  coun- 
try. 6.  The  Academic  fed,  of  which  Plato  was  the 
founder.  After  bin  de-.th,  many  of  his  difciples  de- 
viating from  his  doclrine,  the  fchool  was  divided  into 
the  old,  new,  and  middle  academies.  7.  The  Peripa- 
tetic  ftft,  founded  by  Arlllotle,  whofe  fuccelTors  \n 
the  Lyceum  were  Theophraflus,  Stralo,  Lycon,  A- 
rifto,  Critolaus,  »nJ  Diodorus.  Among  the  Peripa- 
tetics, bcfidcs  thofe  who  occupied  the  chair,  were  alfo 
Dicaf^rchus,  Eudcmus,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus.  8, 
The  Cynic  fed,  of  which  the  author  w.is  Antitlhencs, 
whom  Diogtnej,  Oneficritu',  Crates,  Melrocles,  Me- 
nipus,  and  Meacdcmus,  fucceedcd.  In  the  lilt  of  Cy- 
nic philofophers  mud  alfo  be  reckoned  Hipparchit,  the 
wife  of  Crates.  9.  The  Stoic  fed,  of  which  Zeoo  was 
the  founder.  His  fiicceffors  in  the  perch  were  Per. 
Ixus,  Ariilo  of  Chios,  Herillus,  Spbxrui,  Cleanthes, 
4  D  2  Chrj- 


Ic-fTet  that  hit  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  is  very  liialtej,  which  it  probably  the  reafon  that  to  him  the  argu- 
sicnti  of  thefe  men  appear  weak  and  their  criticifms  fanciful.  No  man,  however,  has  a  higher  veneration 
than  he  for  the  facred  volume,  which  he  bclievet  to  have  been  given  for  nobler  piirpofes  than  to  teach  it* 
readers  the  fcience  ef  attronoray  ;  but  could  the  principles  of  that  fcicnce  he  found  in  it>  he  (houlj  be  ftronjr. 
ly  inclined  to  think  that  the  full  Thoth  was  Jofcph,  and  that  the  monarch  to  wliom  he  wat  minifter  was  the 
far-famed  Ofitii.  Were  there  any  folid  foundation  for  this  fuppofition  it  would  be  eafy  to  conceive  hov^ 
Thoth  acquired  bit  fcience,  and  how  the  Egyptian  pricfts  might  retain  juft  notiona  of  the  foUr  fytlem  in  ge- 
leral,  long  aftet  they  had  forgotten  the  evidence  upen  which  he  coma>unic>.ted  thofe  notions  t«  tkeir  ancxflort. 
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CHrvfippUi,  Zcnoof  Tarfui,  Diogenes tlie  Babylonian, 
•intipater,  Pansctius,  and  Pofiduniue. 

Of  the  Italic  School  were,  i.  The  Itjlic  feA 
proper  :  it  was  rounded  by  Pythagorn?,  a  difcrple  ot 
Phcrecy  k-3.  The  followers  of  Pytha;»oras  were  Ari- 
ftiiis,  Mnefarchi!',  Alcma-on,  Eophantus,  Hippo,  E:n- 
pedccles,  Epicharmus,  OocUiia,  Timasus,  Arrhycas, 
H'ppafiis,  Philol.ius,  and  Eiidoxui.  2.  The  Eleatic 
fcfl,  of  which  Xenophsnes  waa  the  author  :  hi-i  liic- 
cefTors,  Ptirmcnid^s,  MelitTus,  Zenc),  belonged  to  the 
met:!phy(ical  clafs  of  this  fed;  Lcucippus,  Dcrnocri- 
tiis,  Protaj^oras,  Di^gc5ras,  and  AniX;irchu«,  to  the 
phyfical.  3.  The  Hcraclitean  fei'.t,  which  was  toiinJ- 
ei  ly  Hcrnclitns  and  foon  afterwards  expired  :  Zeno 
and  Hippocrates  philofophifid  after  the  m  inner  of  He- 
racli>us,  and  oilier  philnfophcrs  borrowed  freely  from 
his  fy.tcm.  4.  The  Epicurean  feft,  a  branch  of  the 
Eleatic,  liad  Epicurus  for  its  author  ;  among  whofe 
followers  were  NIctroi'.orus,  Polyxnus,  Hermachus,  Po- 
lyftratus,  Balilidts,  and  Protarchus.  5.  The  Pyrrho- 
nic  or  Sceptic  feft,  the  parent  of  which  was  Pyrrho  : 
his  dortrine  was  taufjht  by  Timoii  the  Phliafnn  ;  and 
after  fome  interval  wag  continued  hy  Ptolemy  a  Cyre- 
nean,  and  at  Alexandria  by  jEneficlemua. 

Of  the  peculirir  doiftrines  of  tliefe  feels,  the  reader  will 
in  this  woik  find  a  Ihort  account  either  in  the  lives  of 
their  refjiedlive  founders, or  under  the  n  jmes  of  the  fcAs 
tbemfelvef.  We  Ihall  only  obfcrve  at  prefent,  that  tho' 
many  of  them  were  undoubtedly  abfurd,  and  many 
wicked,  it  would  yet  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  fay 
with  fo.iic,  that  the  p'lilofophy  of  Greece  became  im- 
pious under  Diagoras,  vicious  under  Epicurus,  hypo- 
critical UN  oer  Zeno,  impu.'ent  under  Diogenes,  co- 
vetous under  Dcmochares,  voluptuous  under  Met  rodorus, 
fantallic.d  under  Crates,  fcurrilous  under  Menippus,  li- 
centious under  Pyrrho,  and  quarrelfome  under  Clean 
thes.  Of  the  truth  of  this  heavy  charge  evtry  reader 
inuft  judge  for  himf-lf.  We  are  (Irongly  inclined  to 
think,  th:it  there  were  virtues  and  vices  peculiar  to  each 
feft  ;  "  and  that  the  fefts  themftlves  had  an  affinity 
more  or  lefs  direft  with  the  different  temperaments  of 
man;  whence  the  choice  of  fcftators  often  depended 
on  phyfical  influence,  or  a  pecuhar  difpofilion  of  their 
organs.  Nothin;^  appears  more  natural  than  that  thofe 
men  who  were  bovn  with  great  force  of  mind  and 
ftrong  nerves  fbould  difcovera  predileft.on  forfloicifm; 
while  mort  il?,  endowed  by  nature  with  more  delicacy 
of  fibres  an]  keener  fenfibility,  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
myrtles  of  Epicurus.  People  whofe  temperaments 
partook  of  no  extremes,  were  al  vays  inclined  tithtr 
for  the  Eyceuni  or  the  .icademy.  Such  as  poffsiled  fo- 
Kdity  of  un'.erltanding  ranged  themfelves  with  Ari- 
ilotle;  and  thofe  who  had  only  genius,  or  even  prcten- 
fions  to  that  endowment,  went  to  augment  the  cro»vd 
of  PL'.loniils." 

All  the  fyftematical  philofophers,  however,  purfued 
their  inquiries  into  nature  by  nearly  the  fime  method. 
Of  their  philofophy  as  well  as  of  ours,  the  univeife, 
with  all  that  it  contains,  was  the  vail  objeft  :  but  the 
individual  things  which  compofe  the  univerfe  are  in- 
finite i'j  number  and  ever  changing  ;  and  therefore, 
according  to  an  eftablifhed  maxim  of  theirs,  incapable 
of  being  the  fubjcfta  of  human  faience  *.  To  reduce 
lliis  inlinitude,  and  to  fix  thofe  fleeting  beings,  they 
eitabliflicd  ccrtaia  detuiie  ^-rangemeu^  or  cIbIT^s,  to 


fome  of  which  every  thing  pjft,  prefent,  or  to  come,  Hiftoryof 
might  be  referred  ;  and  huvuig  afccrtaine  J,  as  they  ''t"'of"P>'^ 
thought,  all  that  could  Le  aflirnied  or  denied  of  thefe  ' 

tlaffts,  they  proved,  by  a  very  fli  )rt  proccfs  of  fyllo- 
gilUc  nafoning,  that  what  is  true  ot  the  dais  mult  he 
true  of  every  individual  comprehen  led  und<-r  it.  i'hc 
moll  celebrated  o!  th.le  arr.ingements  i-.  that  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  catrgorifi ;  which  Mr  Hariii 
thinks  at  Icalt  as  old  as  the  era  of  Pylh.igoras,  and  to 
the  forming  of  which  mMikind  wt  ulil,  in  his  opinion, 
be  neceifarily  led  by  the  following  conlidcrations  :  2» 
Every  lubje^  of  human  thoi>jht  is  cither  fuhjlnncc  or  ''«=  fate* 
altribuie  ;  hul  ftihjiance  an(\  iilliil/iile  m\y  each  of  them*''"^"'' 
be  molilied  under  the  liitfeicnt  chara''l'.T6  of  un/ff/a/ 
or  paiiiai/ar.  Hence  there  arifes  a  quadruple  iirrange- 
ment  ot  Oain^a  into  yu/</lance  univirfi/  iin.\yu/>/laNce  pat - 
ticular ;  into  altiil/iile  un'ivcrfal  and  allriLuH  piirlicular; 
to  fome  one  ot  'which  four  not  only  our  wordn  and 
ideas,  tut  every  individual  of  that  iinmenfe  multitude 
ot  things  which  compofe  the  univcrfc,  may  be  reduced. 
This  arrangement,  however,  the  leanied  author  thinks 
too  limittd  ;  and  he  is  ot  opinion,  that,  by  attending 
to  the  fubltancet  with  w'lich  they  were  fiirrou.ided, 
the  Grecian  tchooia  mu.'t  foon  hive  dill inguilhcd  be- 
tween the  attributes  tj/inlia/  to  all  lubilanccs  andtiiofe 
which  are  only  circumftmithtl ;  between  the  attributes 
proper  to  natural  fubllances  or  holies  aod  thofe  which 
are  peculiar  to  ivtsHigible  fubilances  or  miiidi..  He 
likcwife  thinks,  that  the  tim:  and  p!a.-i  of  the  exiftence 
of  fu'ollances  not  prefent,  mull  foon  have  attraifted 
their  attention  ;  and  that  in  confidcring  the  place  of 
this  or  that  fubllance,  they  could  hardly  iivoid  think- 
ing of  its  pojltion  or  Jiluatiun.  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  iuperinduClion  of  one  fubltancc  upon  another  would 
inevitably  fuggell  the  idea  of  c/uulhing  or  habil,  and 
that  the  varif-ty  of  co-e\iJl'ing  fu'^lances  and  atlrtbuUs 
would  difcover  to  them  another  attri,>ute,  viz.  that  of 
relatiim.  InlUnd  therefore  of  confining  theinfeives  to 
the  fimple  divilion  of  Jubjhnce  and  1  Unluif,  they  di- 
vided lUlrli'uU  itftlf  into  nine  dillindl  forts,  fome  ejfea- 
tial  and  others  cinutrylanl'ml ;  and  thus  by  fetting  lub- 
ftance  at  their  head,  made  ten  compreheiijlve  and  unlver- 
fal ^inera,  called,  with  reference  to  theit  Greek  name, 
categories,  and  with  reference  to  their  Latin  nam.-, />rf. 
diciimenls.  Thefe  categ<Mies  are,  scbSTANCE,  quali- 
ty,  (QUANTITY,    KELATION,  ACTION,    PASSION,   WHEN, 

WHERE,  POSITION,  and  HABIT  ;  wliich,  according  to 
the  fyllematic  philofophy  of  the  Greeks,  comprehend 
every  human  fcience  and  every  fubjecl  of  human 
thought.  Hiflury,  natural  and  civil,  fprings,  fays  Mr 
Harris,  out  of  sukstance  ;  matliematiis  out  of  qjian- 
tity;  optics  out  of  liUALiTy  and  qiiantity;  medicine 
out  of  theyamf  ,•  ajlronumy  out  of  q_uantity  ai.'l  mo- 
tion ;  mufic  and  mechanics  oat  of  the  fame  ;  painting 
out  of  ctUALiTY  and  SITE  ;  ethics  out  of  relation  ; 
chronology  out  of  when  j  geography  out  of  where; 
eledriciiy,  magnetifm,  and  uttratlion,  out  of  action  and 
PASSION  ;  and  fo  in  other  inflances. 

To  thefe  categories,  confiiered  as  a  mere  arrange- 
ment of  fcience,  we  are  not  inclined  to  make  many  ob- 
jeftiorif,.  The  arrangement  is  certainly  not  complete  : 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  fmall  importance; 
for  a  complete  arrangement  of  fcience  cannot,  we  be- 
lieve, be  formed.  The  greateft  objeftion  to  the  cate- 
goriea  arifes  from  the  ufe  that  was  mudc  of  them  by 
3  almo& 
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Hlflory  '  f  almoft  every  phllofopber  of  the  Grecian  fchodla;  for 
Philiifofh)  t^infe  fages  havin.^  reduced  the  objeds  of  all  human 
'  fcicnce  to  ten  peveral  heads  or  general  terms,  inliead  of 
And  1  re-  fetting  themfdves  to  inquire  by  a  painful  induction  in- 
dicibles  to  the  nature  an'l  proptrtits  of  the  reil  obj'.'iSs  before 
them,  employed  their  time  in  conceivini^  what  could 
be  predicated  ai  Julftance  in  general,  of  this  or  that 
quality,  guantiiy,  rr'/alion,  See.  in  the  abllrnct;  and  they 
foon  found,  thnt  of  fuih  general  conceptions  as  the  ca- 
te^orUs  t'.itie  arc  but  five  preJinibles  or  claiics  a( pret/i- 
coles  in  nature.  The  firll  ciafs  is  that  in  \vliij;li  the 
freilicate  is  \Vt  genus  of  ihe /iiljeil ;  the  feconJ,  '.h;.t  in 
which  it  is  \\\f.  Jptchs  of  the/uije^;  the  third,  is  when 
the  predkale  is  the  J{>":ific  tl'ijj'erence  of  the  fubj  cl  ;  the 
fourth,  when  it  is  a  properly  of  the  fuhjici  ;  and  the 
huh,  when  it  is  fome:hing  acciJfntal  lo  ihs  fuiucf  (fee 
Logic,  fart  11,  chap  ii. 'andiu.)  Having  prDceeded 
thus  fir  in  their  fylJcm,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
individuals  but  to  arningc  them  under  their  proper 
categories,  which  was  commonly  done  in  a  very  arbi- 
trary manner  ;  and  then,'  with  the  formality  of  a  fyl- 
logifm,  to  picdicate  of  each  the  predicable  of  the  ge- 
nus or  fpecles  to  which  it  belonged.  Bilt  by  this  me- 
thod of  proceeding,  it  is  obvious  that  no  progrefs 
whatever  could  be  made  in  phyficai,  metaphyfical,  or 
.  ethical  fciencc  ;   for  if  the  individual  truly  Lelongs  to 

Arc  n  )  in-  the  category   under  which  it  is  arranged,   we  add  no- 
ftruni  1  ts    thing  to  our  (lock  of  knowledge  Vy  afHrming  or  de- 
oil.Riic;-.    nying  of  it  wh?c  we  had  before  affirmed  or  denied  of 
the  vi-hole  genus :   ;:nd  if  it  belong  not  to  the  cateirory 
under  which  we  arrange   it,   our  fyllogifing  wiU  only 
give  the  appenrance  of  proof  to   what  mutt,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  be  an  abfoKite  falfehood.      It  is  only 
by  experiments  ma''e  on  various  fubftances  apparently 
of  the  fame  kind  that  they  can  be  certainly  known  to 
belong  to  the  fanie  category  ;  and  when   this  is  done, 
all  iyllogiftic  leafining  from  the  genus  to  the  fpecies, 
and  from  the  fpecies  to  the  individual,  is  but  folemn 
trifling,   as  every  prop;  fition  in  this  retrograde  courfe 
S5         takes  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved. 
Tlii'i'lii  -         Yet  this  mode  of  philofophizing  fpread  from  Greece 

lol  ■!    )  'u-almoll  over  the  whole  world.    It  wait  carried  bv  Akx- 

fcmiiiaicj  ,L/-         IT        ■         T-  .■ 

t(iroii..'ri       an  .er  into  .Alia,  by  his  iucccllors  into  tgypt ;  and  it 

tlic  wliolc  found  its  way  to  Rome  after  Gree;  e  l.ecamc  a  province 
Wurld;  of  tii(.  empire.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Jews,  by  the 
fathers  ol  the  Chrillian  church,  by  the  Mohammedan 
Arabs  during  the  caliphate,  and  continued  to  be  <iil- 
tivated  !'y  the  fchoolnicn  through  all  Europe,  till  Its 
fuldity  was  rxpofed  by  Lord  Bacon  (  m).  The  pro- 
fefTurs  of  this  philofophy  often  difplayed  great  acute 
liels  ;  but  their  fyltem*  were  built  on  mere  hypothefcs, 
and  fupportcd  ly  fyllogillic  wrangling.  Now  and 
then  indeed  a  fuperior  genius,  fuch  as  Alhazen  and 
our  countryman  Roger  BacOn,  broke  through  the 
tramels  of  the-  fchools,  .ind,  regardlefs  of  the  authority 
ol  the  Stairyrite  and  his  cjtrgories,  m  idc  real  difcoveiics 
in  phyficai  fciencc  by  experiments  jui'icijiifly  conduct- 
ed on  individual  fubllances  (fee  Bacon  i^Ro^er)  ;  and 
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Optics,  n''6.) ;  but  the  f<.ience  in  repute  flill  conti-  Hlfloryof 
nuui  to  be  that  of  Generals.  VfiUUfhr 

It  was  indeed  a  combination  of  abfurd  metaphyfics  ' 
with  more  abfurd  theology;  and  that  vrhich  is  proper- 
ly called  phyfici,  had  in  Europe  no  place  in  a  liberal 
education  from  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  to  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
this  period  af  darknefs,  the  whole  circle  of  inlfructio», 
or  the  liber.il  arts  as  they  were  called,  confifted  of  two 
branches,  the  trivium  and  the  quiJrivium  ;  of  which 
the  former  comprehended  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialec' 
tics  ;  the  latter  mti/ie,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  ajironomy, 
to  which  w!8  added  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  ftudy  of  a  number  oi  metaphy/lcalfullletus 
equally  ufclcfs  and  unintelligiV  le- 

Hitherto  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek  phllofo- 
phcrs  had  been  read  only  in  imperieifl  Latin  tranfla- 
tions;  and  f.efore  the  fcliolartic  fyltem  was  completely 
ellalilifhcd.  I'bto  and  Ariltotlc  had  been  alttruately 
looked  up  to  as  the  oracle  in  fciencc.  The  rigid 
fchoolmen,  however,  univerfally  gave  the  preference  ta 
the  Stagyrite  ;  becaufe  his  analyfis  of  body  into  mat- 
ter and  form  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  keep  in  coun- 
tenance the  mod  incredible  doftrine  of  the  Romi:h 
church  (fee  'i'^ANSUBsrANTiAxios ) :  and  upon  the 
revival  of  Greek  learning,  this  preference  was  conti-- 
nued  after  the  L-hool  philofophy  had  begun  to  fall  in« 
to  contcmiit,  on  account  of  much  uftful  information 
contained  in  fome  of  his  writings  on  fubjefts  of  natu- 
ral hillory,  and  his  fuppo.'cd  merit  as  a  natural  philo- 
fophcr.  At  lad  the  intrepid  fpirit  of  Luthct  and  ha 
alTociate:,  fet  the  minds  of  men  free  from  the  tyr.inny 
of  ancient  names,  as  well  in  human  fcience  as  in  theo- 
logy ;  and  many  pliilofophers  fprung  up  in  dilTerent 
countries  of  Europe,  who  profefl'ed  cither  to  he  ec/ec- 
tiis,  or  to  lludy  nature,  regardlefs  of  every  authority 
hut  that  of  reafon.  Of  thtfc  tlie  moll  eminent  be- 
yond all  comparifon  was  Francis  Bacon  Lord  Veru- 
lam.  Tjf> 

This  illuflrious  mr.n  having  read  with  .ittention  the  ExpUtd  a» 
writings- of  the  moll  ci'lcjrated  ancients,  and  made  ""^^  y'' 
hiinlclt  li.after  of  the  fcience^  which  were  then  culti- . 
vated,  foon  difcovercd  tiie  al  furdity  of  pretending  to 
acciHint  fir  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  fyllogiflic 
reafoning  from  hypothetical  principles;  and  whh  a 
bol  iiicfs  fiecoming  a  gtmus  of  thes  firll  order,  under- 
took to  give  a  nev/  chart  of  human  icno*ledge.  This 
he  did  in  his  tA'o  admirable  works,  intitLd,  \.  De 
dv-iiitatc  el  augmtnlii  fcienliatum  ;  aiui,  I.  Novum  orga- 
num Jc:enlianim,  live  jfudicia  "vera  ik inlerprtlailone Njtur*. 
In  the  former  of  thefe  works,  he  takes  a  very  minute 
furvcy  of  the  whole  circle  ol  human  fcience,  which  he 
divides  into  three  great  branches,' /Jj/?o'>, /or/rr,  and 
philofophy,  correfponding  to  the  three  faciiltlea  of  the 
mind,  memory,  ima^inution,  and  recjjn.  Each  of  thtfe 
general  heads  is  fubdivided  into  minuter  branches,  and 
refltiflions  are  made  upon  the  whole,  which,  though 
wc  can  neither  copy  nor  abiidge  them,  will  amply  re- 
ward 


(»)  Scientix,  quae  habemus,  fere  a  Grxcis  iluxerunt.  Qux  enim  fciiptores  Roman!,  aut  Arabes,  aut  rs- 
centlores  eddidcrunt,  non  multa,  aut  magni  momcBti  fuat  :  eC  qaaliuuQ^uc  fint,  fuodata  fiint  fuf  (.r  baiia 
coram  qux  iuvcLla.fuiit  a  GrSvi;>.     B*.'jn. 
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View  oT  ■t\-ar,1 1^«  pcTufal  of  tlif  ittfntive  rfaJer.  Tlie  piirpofe 
Bacon  «  of  the  A'cvum  Or;artum  ii  to  point  out  the  proper  me- 
tbod  of  irterprctin:T  nature;  which  the  airthor  lhov%-g 
c»n  never  be  rtone  by  tl  e  lo^ic  \»Mcl>  was  then  in  h.- 
fhion,  but  only  by  a  painful  and  fair  induftion.  "  Ho- 
mo uaturi  minifter  (fays  he)  it  ir.tcrpres  tantum  facit 
■et  intcUij(it,  quantum  de  Tiatun  ordine  re,  vcl  mente 
obfervaTrrit  ;  nee  anipUus  fcit  aut  poteft.  Sylloprif- 
irus  ad  ptincipiafcientiarum  non  ai!hi'..etur,  ad  media 
exinmata  fruRra  adliibetur,  cum  fit  fubtilitati  nature 
lonpe  in. par.  Affcnfum  itaque  conflringit,  non  res. 
Syllogifmus  ex  jjropolitionibus  conftat,  propofitioneg 
<!X  verbis,  vciba  mrtioniim  tefTcrx  font.  Itsqne  fi  no- 
tiones  iufi  (id  quod  bjfi^  rei  cU)  confufx  fint  tt  te- 
niere  a  rebus  a!  ftiaflt,  nihil  in  iiRqux  fuptrftniuninr, 
eft  fiimitudiiiie.  Itaque  fpea  til  una  iti  inJu3iiinc 
vera." 

To  lyprtl.cfcsDTid  preconcelvtd  opinione,  -which  lie 
calls  ijo/ii  iheairi,  this  great  m:n  was  not  lefs  inimical 
tl'an  to  fyllogifme  ;  ?.nd  fince  his  days  almoft  every 
■yhilofopbtr  of  eminence,  except  Defcartcn  and  his  fol- 
lowers (fii'e  DtscARTFs  ?.nd  C.\RTisiANs),  has  pic- 
feffe^  to  (ludy  nat-ure  according  to  the  methcd  of  in- 
•cluflion  fo  accurately  laid  down  in  the  Noziim  Orga- 
■num.  On  this  method  a  fiw  improvements  have  per- 
"haps  been  made;  hut  notwilhftandinEr  tticfe,  Lord  Ba- 
con muft  undoubtedly  be  confidcrrd  as  the  airthor  of 
that  philofophy  which  is  now  cultivated  in  Eunpe, 
and  which  will  continue  to  he  cultiv:  ted  as  long  ss 
men  (hall  have  more  regard  for  matter]  i>f  taft  than  fr  r 
hypothetical  opinions.  Of  this  mode  of  p!  ilofophi- 
zing  we  (hall  now  give  a  fiiort,  though  we  ho;  e  not 
inaccurate,  view,  by  Hating  itn  otjifla,  compering  it 
.with  that  which  it  fuperfeded,  explaining  its  rides,  and 
poinling  out  its  ufeis  ;  and  from  this  view  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  its  author  (hares  with  Ariftotle  the  tinpire 
of  fcieuce. 

Viewofhl*      The  unlverfe,  that  unbminjed   o'jeft  of  \\\<  coti- 
.{*ilofophy   templation,  the   curiofity   and  the  refearches  of  man, 
tuny  be  conlidered  in  t*o  drfTerent  points  of  view. 

In  the  fird  place,  it  may  be  con(ideTed  metely  as  a 
colleftion  of  cxillerces,  related  to  each  other  by  means 
of  refemblances  and  diftfnftion,   fitniition,  fucceflion, 

-and  derivrition,  as  making  parts  of  a  whole.  Jn  this 
view  it  is  the  fubjeft  ot  pure  Jefcription. 

To  acquire  an  ncquaintance  with,  or  a  knowledge 
of,  the  imiverfe  in  this  point  of  view,  we  muft  enume- 
Tate  all  the  beings  in  it,  mention  all  their  fenliMe  quali- 
ties, and  mark  til  thefe  relations  tor  each.  But  this 
would  be  labour  iromenfc  ;  and  when  tlo-  e,  an  undiltin- 
guilha' le  chaos.  A  book  containing  every  word  of  a 
lan.ruage  would  only  give  us  the  materials  fo  to  fpeak, 
of  this  language.  To  make  it  comprehenfible,  it  muft  be 

■put  into  fome  form,  which  will  comprehend  the  whole  in 
a  fmall  compafs,  and  enaMe  the  mind  to  p  fs  eafily  from 
one  word  to  another  related  to  it.  Of  all  relation?  arrong 
words,  the  moft  obvious  are  thofe  of  refembhnce  and 
derivation.  An  ctyn-ological  diiftionary,  therefore,  in 
which  words  are  claflcd  in  confequence  of  their  refem- 
lilances,  and  arranged  Vy  means  of  their  derivative  dl- 
flinftions,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  acqtiifitton  of  the 
language. 

Juft  fo   in  nature :  The  objefls  around  us  may  I  e 

.grouped  by  mean*  of  their  refembUnce,  and  then  ar- 


range 1  in  thofe  groups  by  fln<ani  b'  t"  e'r  dtiliidiont  ^^Ver  rf 
and  other  relitions.  in  this  cl;fl"ii!cation  we  are  en-  ,.'"!:''' ^ 
«'  led  to  proceed  by  means  of  our  faculty  of  .ibftrst'V-  '  f  °lvT 
in:(  our  attention  (rom  the  (iTcu'mlla:ices  in  which 
things  differ,  and  turning  it  to  thofe  only  in  wiiicli 
they  ap;rec.  Bv  the  ju  U.  ious  em[)loyment  of  this  fa- 
culty we  are  able  not  only  to  dil^ribr.te  the  individinls 
ii'td  claffes,  but  alfo  to  diftri'.ute  thofe  cla'.fcs  iiita 
otlicrs  ftiU  more  comprehenfive,  by  difcovcring  circum- 
ftances  of  rtfcmblan  -e  among  them  :  fcr  the  feivrr  the 
circumllances  arc  which  cjncnrto  form  that  rcfemblance 
which  has  eni'aged  our  ;'.ttention,  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  difli;niUr  circuinftances  which  are  neglecl- 
«!  ;  and  the  more  txtcnfive  will  be  ll:e  clafs  uf  indi- 
viduals in  which  the  rifcmblance  is  obfervid.  Thus  >j,tural 
a  number  of  individual.^  refembling  each  other  in  the  hillury 
fiUfd':  lircumftoucc  of  life,  compofes  the  moll  extcniive 
■K'KcnoM  of  ANiM.ws.  If  it  be  require!,  that  they 
fluU  furthet  refemble  in  the  circumllAnce  of  having 
fe  .thers,  a  pro'.igioiis  number  of  animals  are  exclude  ', 
and  we  form  the  inferior  cl'ifs  of  bircts.  We  exclude 
a  gieat  number  of  blid*,  by  requiring  a  further  (imila- 
riiy  of  web  feet,  and  have  the  oriler  of  AsstaKs.  If 
we  ^dd  lingua  citiata,  we  confine  t.^e  attention  t»  the 
gen:it  a(  anates.  In  this  m  inner  may  t!ie  whole  ob- 
jtxSs  of  tlie  univerfe  be  grouped,  an  1  aiianged  into 
kinudoms,  rli.'cs,  orders,  genera,  and  fpecies. 

Such  1  cl.'fTiti -ation  and  «rrani.;emcnt  is  calle  J  Na- 
tural IIisTc>RV  ;  and  muil  be  conlidered  as  the  only 
foundation  o'  any  cxtenfive  knowledge  of  niture.  Tu 
the  natural  hilforian,  tlierefore,  the  woild  is  a  collec- 
tion of  exillcnces,  the  fubjecl  of  defctiptive  arrange- 
mcnt.     Hiii  aim  is  thieefold. 

I.  To  obfvrve  w.tli  care,  and  defcribe  with  accura- 
cy, the  various  objccf  i  of  the  univeife. 

2  To  determine  and  e  lumerate  all  the  grerit  ciafTc* 
of  objeiia;  to  ''.iltriLute  and  artange  them  into  all  their 
fubordinate  claffes,  through  all  degrees  of  fubordini- 
tion,  till  he  arrive  at  what  arr  only  accident  1  varie- 
ties, which  are  fuf.eptlble  of  no  fjrther  dillribiition  ; 
and  to  mirk  with  precifion  the  principles  of  this  di- 
ftribution  an  1  arrangement,  and  the  cliaiaflerulics  of 
the  various  afferablages. 

3.  To  determine  with  certainty  the  particular  group 
to  which  any  propofed  Ivdividual  belongs. 

Description  therefore,  ARUANGtMENT,  and  refe- 
RFNCE,  conltitute  the  whole  of  his  employment;  and 
iu  this  conlills  all  his  fcicnce.  ,^ 

Did  the  univerfe  costinue  unchanged,  this  would  Diftii,- 
conftitute  the  whole  of  our  knowled j;c  of  nature :  but  /uirtied 
we   are   witneffes  of  an   uninterrupted   fuccelTion    of  "'?*  f*"" 
changes,  an  !  our  attention  is  continually  called  to  the     "''  '' 
tvENTs  which   are  inceffantly  happening  around  us. 
Thefe  fona  a  fet  of  objefts  vaftly  more  interelting  to 
us  than  the  former;  being  the  fources  of  almoll  all  the 
pleafures  or  pains  we  receive  from  external  objefls. 

We  are  therefore  much  interetted  in  the  Ifmly  of 
the  events  which  happen  around  us,  and  llrongly  in- 
cited to  profecute  it :  but  they  are  fo  numerous  and 
fo  multifarious,  that  the  fturly  would  be  immenfe, 
without  fome  contrivance  fsr  albreviating  and  facili- 
tating the  talk.  The  fan^  help  offers  itfelf  here  as  in 
the  ftudy  of  what  may  be  called  quiejcent  nature.  E- 
vents,  like  exiftences,  ate  fufceptible  of  ckjfification, 
in  confequence  of  refemblaRcce  and  diftinaJoa  ;  and 
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Virm  nt  hj  rtteiitioii  to  thefc,  -we  crm  acquire  s  very  cxtenGve 
■Bdcoii'^  acquaintance  with  aaive  nature.  Our  attention  muft 
r^"  "^  'be  chiefly  Jirefled  to  thofe  circumftaiicea  in  which 
many  events  rtf.niMe  each  other,  while  thty  diffvT 
perhaps  in  a  thoulanil  others.  Then  we  mult  attenJ 
to  their  moit  general  diilinJtions  ;  then  to  diftinftiong 
of  fm^ller  (xtent,  an  \  fo  on. 

It  ie  in  this  way  accordingly  that  we  have  advanced 
in  our  knowledge  of  aAive  nature,  and  are  graiu-lly, 
anJ  by  no  means  flowlv,  forming  afTemMag-.s  ofevents 
more  and  mare  extenCve,  and  tiiftri-jutin.c  thefe  with 
preater  and  greater  precilisn  into  their  different  claf- 
f«. 

In  the  zenlous  am!  attentive  proftctition  of  this  ts/k 
a  very-  renrvarkable  and  interefting  obfervation  occurs  ; 
In  dtfcri'.  int{  thoft  cirouniftances  of  iimilarity  among 
events,  r.ud  p  .rticularl,y  in  diftributint^  them  accort!iiig 
to  thofe  fiinilarilies,  it  ii  impi>ni!Je  for  us  to  overlook 
that  conftancy  which  is  obfcrvcd  in  the  changes  of  na- 
ture in  the  events  which  are  the  o')j',tls  of  our  con- 
te:nplation.  Event*  which  have  once  been  ohferved  to 
accompany  each  other  are  obfervcd  always  to  Jo  fo. 
The  riling  of  the  fun  is  always  accoiipanied  by  the 
light  of  day,  and  his  fettin^  by  the  darknefs  of  nipht. 
Sound  argument  is  accompanied  by  conviftiop,  im- 
pulfe  by  motion,  kindnefs  by  a  feeling  of  gratitut'e, 
and  the  perception  of  good  by  dtfire.  The  unL.xce;)t- 
«d  expel  ir-ncc  of  mankind  irforms  Ud,  that  the  events 
of  nature  i^o  on  i:i  certain  regular  trains  ;  and  if  fotne- 
times  exceptions  feem  to  conlrah\:t  this  v,'en;ral  affir- 
mation, more  attentive  obfervation  never  faih  to  re 
move  the  exception.  Moft  of  the  fpoutineoiis  events 
of  nature  arc  very  coT.plicated  ;  an,'  it  frcqiif-ntly  re 
quires  great  attention  and  penetration  to  difcovcr  the 
fimple  event  amidll  a  croud  of  uncfTcntial  cirrumftTn- 
CC8  which  are  at  once  exhibited  to  our  view.  But 
when  we  fucceed  in  this  dif  ovcry,  we  never  fail  to 
acknowledge  the  perfeft  uni'ormity  of  the  event  to 
j»  what  haa  been  formerly  obfcived. 
UoiTcrfilly  But  this  is  not  all  :  We  tii'jily  btlL-v!  that  this  uni- 
eijwaej.  formity  wWlJli/l  conlinue  ;  that  tire  will  melt  w  .x,  will 
burn  paper,  will  harden  chy,  as  we  have  tormfrly  ob- 
fcrved  it  to  do  ;  an",  whenever  we  have  undou-bted 
proofii  that  ihe  circumllance  of  lituaiion  are  preciftiy 
the  fame  as  in  fome  former  cafe,  thou..h  but  once  ob- 
ferved,  we  expeft  with  irrtfillible  and  unfhakcn  con- 
fidence that  tlie  event  will  aifo  be  the  frime. 

It  is  not  furely  neceffary  (O  adduce  many  proofs  of 
the  univerfality  oi  this  law  of  buiran  thought.  The 
whole  hmgi^ge  and  actions  of  men  fre  inil.mccs  of 
the  fact,  la  all  Imguages  there  is  a  mode  of  conftruc- 
tion  which  le  i  fed  to  exprefs  this  relation  as  dillincl 
from  all  otliers,  riud  the  conveifation  of  the  moil  illite- 
rate never  confounds  their,  cxcrpt  wlien  the  concep- 
tions thcmfelve*  are  confounled.  I  he  general  em- 
ployment of  the  aAive  and  p,  flive  verb  is  rejul.ited  by 
it.  Turns  tvtrja  ejl  a  miliiibui  ;  lurris  evtrfa  ejl  terra 
motu,  cxprefs  two  relations,  and  no  fchoolboy  will  con- 
found thtni.  The  difti;i6lion  therefore  is  perceived  or 
felt  by  all  who  can  fpek  ^'rammaticlly.  Nor  i;  any 
language  withct  general  terms  to  exprtfs  this  relation, 
caufe— cfFtft— to  occafion.  Nay,  it  U  a  faft  in  the 
mind  of  brutes,  who  hourly  (how  that  they  expert  the 
fame  ufes  ot  every  fuhjeA  which  thfy  formerly  tcade 
■•f  it ;  and  without  this,  animals  would  be  incapable 
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of  fubQttence,  and  w.n  incapshle  of  all  irnprovenjcnt.    View  of 
From   this  alone  memory   derives  all   its  vjue  ;  unj  ,,*^?'1"'l 

.1  n  <■  1  •  IJ    1  r       Ihllololihy. 

even  tue  con'tan.y  or  natur:.!  op-^r^tion  would  be  uie-  , 

Icls  if  not  mat'  hcd  or  adapted  to  our  purpofes  by  this 
expe-Aation  of  and  confidence  in  that  ccnitan.y. 

After  all  the  liboura  of  ingenious  men  to  difcover 
the  foun  lation  of  tliis  irrefiltible  cxptdation,  we  mud 
be  ccncentcd  with  faying  th  it  fuch  is  the  conftitution 
of  the  human  mind.  It  is  an  univcrfjl fd3  in  human 
thoughc  ;  and  for  any  thing  that  has  been  yet  difco- 
vered.  it  is  an  ullimii^  fact,  i^it  iiuliided  in  any  other 
flill  more  geni.ral  VVi-  fhill  fooii  fee  that  this  is  fuf- 
ficicnt  for  m  king  it  the  foun  iaton  of  true  human 
knowletge  ;  all  ot  wiiich  muil  'n  like  muuner  be  re- 
duced to  ultim.ite  fa£l-  in  hiima  i  thou  ht. 

We  mult  conGler  this  undoubted  feeling,  this  per- 
fuafion  of  the  conilancy  ot  nature,  ai  an  injiindive 
anticipation  of  events  fimihr  to  thole  wliich  we  h.ive 
already  experience!.  The  gcntrel  analogy  of  nature 
fhoull  have  difpof-d  phjlofophers  to  atq'Jicfce  i:'  this, 
however  un^elcoiie  to  their  vanity.  In  no  iii;ian;e 
of  efTential  confcqiience  to  our  fiiety  or  '.ell  Sting 
are  we  left  to  th:  guidance  o'  our  boait^d  realon -, 
Gol  hss  given  ujthe  fnrer  conduft  'f  natural  inftincts. 
No  cafe  is  fo  important  ?.s  this  :  In  none  do  we  fo 
mucli  ftin  I  in  need  of  a  guide  which  Ihall  tc  power- 
ful, infallible,  and  rapid  in  its  decilions.  Without  it 
we  muft  remain  incapi'^le  of  all  in;lri:£lion  iro.u  ex- 
perience, anil  therefore  of  :  11  iri-.proveiiient. 

Our  fenf  ..lions  ..re  und'.ubtediy  feelings  of  our  minj. 
But  all  thofe  reelings  are  accompanied  by  an  inilinc-- 
tive  reference  of  them  to  fomelhin;;  diftinA  irem  the 
feelings  themfelves.  Hence  arifes  our  perception  of 
cxterniil  o'  je£ts,  anVl  our  very  notions  of  this  externeity 
(pardon  the  term).  In  like  manner,  this  aniiclpjtion 
of  events,  this  irrefi;ti!ile  connettion  of  the  ilea 
of  fire  with  the  i  lea  of  burning,  is  alfo  a  feeling  cf 
the  mind  :  an  I  this  feeling  is  !>y  a  law  of  human 
nature  reftrre  !,  wit!  out  reafoning,  to  fortiehing  ex- 
ternal as  its  caufc  ;  and,  like  our  fenfation,  it  1.';  con- 
lidered  as  ayf^n  of  that  external  fo.netliing.  It  is  like 
the  convidtion  of  the  truth  of  a  mathematical  propo- 
fitlon.  This  i?  referred  by  us  to  fomethinr  exilling 
in  nature,  to  a  necefiary  and  elcrual  relatiou  fu'  filling 
between  the  ideas  which  are  the  fubjeJls  of  the  pro- 
politicn.  The  convicl  on  ii  the  fign  or  indication  of 
this  relation  bv  whic!i  it  is  brought  to  our  view  la 
piecifely  the  fame  manner,  the  irnfillible  conncftion 
of  ideas  is  interpreted  as  t!ie  fenfation  or  lign  of  a 
rtfcijfiiry  comieaion  of  external  things  or  events.  Thefe 
are  fuppofed  to  include  fomcthuig  in  their  nature 
which  renders  them  ir.fepurablc  companions.  To  this 
bon:!  o*^  conueftion  between  external  things  we  give 
the  name  of  Cai;<:atiom.  AW  our  knowledge  of  this Our  "know, 
relation  of  caufc  and  effeiit,  is  the  knowledge  or  cem- inlcc  ^f 
fcioufnefa  of  wh:it  paiFes  in  our  own  miuds  during'*"'**'""* 
the  contemplation  of  the  phenom'-na  of  nature.  If 
wc  adhere  to  this  view  of  it,  and  put  this  branch  of 
knowledge  on  the  fame  footing  *ith  thofe  cilled  the 
iiylracl  faencesy  confijciinp  only  the  rtlutiom  of  ideas, 
we  (hall  acquire  tltmonjlrauvt  fc'iince.  It  we  t»ke  any 
other  view  of  the  matter,  we  Ihall  be  led  into  inex- 
tricable mazes  of  iincertiinty  and  error. 

We  fee  then  that  the  natural  procedure  of  our  fa- 
culty of  ibltradioo  and  arrangemeoc,  in  order  to  ac- 
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quire  a  more  fpsedy  and  comprehenlive  knowledge  of 
natural  events,  prcf.-rts  them  to  our  view  in  another 
form.  We  not  cnly  fee  t!ieni  nsjimilnr  events,  but  as 
events  naturally  and  ntcelTarily  conjoined.  And  the  ex- 
prtfTion  of  rfJi-mUance  amoni;  events  is  alfo  an  cxpref- 
finn  of  concomitjricy;  and  this  arrangement  of  events  in 
conlequence  of  thtlr  refemblance  is  in  fait  \.\\c  difcoveiy 
of  thofe  accompaniments.  The  trains  of  natural  ap- 
pcannit  1  eir,g  confidcreJ  as  the  appnintmtnls  of  the 
Author  of  Natiirt.-,  has  orcafioneJ  them  to  be  confi- 
dered  ..Ifo  as  conftqiitntts  of  Liivs  inipofej  on  his 
works  liy  their  great  author,  and  every  thing  is  faid 
to  be  reflated  by  fixed  laws.  But  this  is  the  lan- 
ginge  of  analogy.  When  a  foveieign  determines  on 
certain  trairiS  of  conduct  for  his  fu'^jefts,  he  ifliies  his 
orders.  Thefe  orders  are  laws.  He  inforces  the  ob- 
fervanee  of  them  by  his  authority  ;  and  thus  a  cer- 
t.;in  regularity  and  conftancy  of  conduA  ic  produced. 
But  (lioiild  a  flranger,  ignorant  of  the  promulijacion 
of  thefe  laws,  and  or'  thr  exerted  authority  of  the 
magil'rate,  obferve  this  uniformi'.y  of  condudi,  he 
would  afrribe  it  to  t!ie  penius  and-  difpofitinn  ot  the 
•people  ;  and  his  o'.  fervalion  would  be  as  ufcful  to  him 
for  direfting  the  tenor  of  his  own  concluA,  as  the 
knowkdoje  of  the  fnbictt  bimfclf  of  the  teal  fource  of 
this  conftancy  is  for  ('.lreiRin'4  his^ 

Jiift  fo  in  nature,  while  the  thcoloc^inn  pretends, 
from  his  difcoveries  concerning  the  exittcnce  and  fu- 
perintendance  of  God,  to  know  that  the  conftant  ac- 
•companiment  of  events  is  the  confequtuce  of  laws 
whicli  the  great  Author  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe 
has  impofed  on  his  works,  the  ordinary  philofopher, 
a  ftrarigerto  this  fcene,  and  to  the  iinfearchable  opera- 
tions of  the  sUPRFMH  MIND,  muft  af-ribe  this  con- 
ftancy to  the  nature  of  the  thing's.  There  is  a  great 
vtfeniblance  t  ctwcen  the  expreffion  n.itural  htu  and 
grammatical  ru't.  Rule  in  ftiift  lanpiiaj^c  implies  <  o"n- 
mand  ;  but  in  fjTammar  it  expreffes  merely  a  genera- 
lity oi  faB,  whether  of  flexion  or  con'Iruftion.  In 
like  manner,  a  tAW  of  nature  is  to  the  philofopher 
nothing  but  the  exprcflion  of  a  generality  of  ia.i\..  A 
natural  or  phyfical  law  is  a  generally  obfcrved  faft  ; 
and  whenever  we  treat  any  fubjeft  as  a  generally  ob- 
ferved  fa6t,  we  treat  it  phyfically.  It  is  a  phyfical 
Isw  of  the  uii  Icrdanding  that  argument  is  ac-ompa- 
ried  by  conviclion  ;  it  is  a  phyfical  law  of  the  affec- 
tion that  diilrefs  is  accompanied  by  pity  ;  it  is  a  phy- 
fical law  of  the  material  world  that  impulfe  is  Eccem- 
panled  by  motion. 

And  thus  we  fee  that  the  arrangement  of  events, 
or  the  difcovety  of  thofe  general  points  of  lefem- 
Llance,  is  in  faft  the  difcovety  of  the  laws  of  nature ; 
and  one  of  the  greatelt  and  nioft  important  is,  that 
the  laW8  of  nature  are  conftant. 

There  is  no  queftion  that  this  view  of  the  univerfe 
is  incomparably  more  interefting  and  important  than 
that  which  is  taken  !iy  t!ie  natural  hitlorian  ;  contem- 
plating every  thing  that  is  of  value  to  uSj  and,  in 
(hort,  the  whole  life  and  movement  of  the  univerfe. 
This  ftudy,  therefore,  has  been  dignified  with  the 
.  name  of  philosophy  and  of  science  ;  and  natural  hi- 
ftory  has  been  confidered  as  of  importance  only  in  fo 
far  as  it  was  conducive  to  the  fuccefeful  profecution 
of  philofophy. 

But  the  philofopher  claims  a  fuperiority  on  another 


account  :  he  confideri  himftlf  at  employed  in  the  Vlewaf 
difcovcry  of  caufes,  faying  th.it  philofophy  is  the  ftudy  p'^j'''?",' 
of  the  objects  of  th*  univerfe  as  related  by  caufa-  '  '  "*'  '^ 
tion,  and  that  it  is  by  the  difcovery  of  thefe  rela- 
tions that  he  communicates  to  the  world  fuch  impor- 
tant knowledge.  Philofophy,  he  f.iys,  is  the  fcience 
of  caufes.  The  vulgar  are  contented  to  coufider 
the  prior  of  two  infeparably  conjoined  events  as  the 
caufe  of  the  other;  the  ftroke  on  a  bell,  for  inftance, 
as  the  ca.:re  of  found.  But  it  has  been  cle.fvly 
ftiown  by  the  philofopher,  that  between  the  blow  on 
the  hell  and  the  fenfation  of  found  there  are  intcr- 
pofed  a  long  tr.iin  of  events.  The  blow  fcts  th-:  hell 
a  tremUing  J  this  agitJtcs  the  air  in  contaft  with 
the  bell  ;  tliis  agitates  the  air  immediately  beyond 
it  ;  and  thufi  bi.tween  the  bell  and  the  ear  may  be  ,5 
interpjfcd  a  num'ierlcfs  feries  of  tventS;  and  as  many  C'luiis 
more  between  the  firll  imprtfTion  on  the  ear  and  that 
laft  impreffion  on  the  nerve  by  which  the  mind  is  af- 
fefled.  He  can  no  longer  therefore  follow  the  no- 
menclature of  the  vulgar.  Which  of  the  events  of 
this  train  there'ore  is  the  caufe  of  the  fenfation  ? 
None  of  them  :  It  is  ihitfom. thing  which  infepara- 
bly  connects  any  two  of  them,  and  conftitutes  their 
bond  of  union.  Thefe  bonds  of  union  or  caufes  he 
confiders  as  refidinir  iu  one  or  both  of  the  conneA- 
ed  objefts  :  divcrlities  in  this  refpecl  muft  therefore 
conftitute  the  moft  important  diftinftious  b-twtcn 
them.  They  are  therefore  with  great  propriety  call- 
ed the  quiilhies,  tlie  properties^  of  thefe  refjjedive  fub- 
jeds. 

As  the  events  from  which  we  infer  the  exiftence  of 
thefe  qualities  of  things  refemble  in  many  refpeCts 
fuch  events  as  are  the  confcquences  of  the  exertion  of 
our  own  powers,  thefe  qualities  are  frequently  deno- 
minated POWERS,  forces,  energies.  Thus,  in  theinftance 
juft  now  given  of  the  found  of  a  bell,  we  infer  the 
powers  of  impulfe,  ehtticity,  nervous  irritability,  and 
enimal  fenfibility. 

In  coufcquence  of  this  inference  of  a  ncceflary  con- 
nection between  the  ol)jeCts  around  us,  we  not  only 
infer  the  pofterior  event  from  the  prior,  or,  in  com- 
mon language,  the  cffcft  from  the  caufe,  liut  we  alfo 
infer  the  prior  from  the  pofterior,  the  caufe  from  the 
effeOit.  We  not  only  expeft  that  the  prefence  of  a 
magnet  wilt  be  followed  by  certain  motions  in  iron- 
filings,  but  when  we  obferve  fuch  motions,  we  infer  ,- 
the  prefence  and  agency  of  a  majjnet.  Joy  is  infer-  'nferrcl 
red  from  merry meiit,  poifon  from  death,  fire  from^™""''- 
fmokc,  and  impulfe  from  motion.  And  thus  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  univerfe  are  the  indications  of  the 
powers  of  the  objeAs  in  it.  Appearances  nre  the  lan- 
guage of  nature,  informing  us  of  their  caufes.  And 
as  all  our  knowledge  of  the  fentiments  of  others  is 
derived  from  our  confidence  in  their  veracity  ;  fo  all 
our  kn';wledge  of  nature-  is  derived  from  our  confi- 
dence in  the  conftancy  of  natural  operations.  A  veracity 
and  credulity  neceflarilv  refulting  from  that  law  ot  our 
mental  conftitution  by  which  we  are  capable  of  fpeech, 
coniiuft  us  in  the  one  cafe;  and  the  conftancy  of  na- 
ture, and  the  principle  of  iiducHon,  by  which  we 
infer  general  laws  from  particular  fafts,  coin.'r.il  U3 
in  the  other.  As  human  fentimcnt  is  inferred  from 
language,  and  the  exiftence  of  external  things  from 
fenfation  ;  fo  are  the  lawj  of  nature,  and  the  power* 
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VieiV'f  of  natural  o^je£l9  InfcrrcJ  from  the  phenomena.  If 
Bacoii'i  jj  ijy.  {},,.  fui;ccfsfiil  ftuily  of  this  language  of  nature 
•t^ilof"t'hy-that  we  derive  ufeful  knowledge.  The  knowledge  of 
the  influence  of  motives  on  the  mind  of  man  enables 
the  ftatefman  to  govern  kingdoms,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  powers  of  magnetifm  enables  the  mariner  to  pi- 
lot a  (hip  through  the  pathlefs ocean. 

Such  are  the  lofty  prefenfions  of  philofophy.   It  is  to 
be  wifhed  that  they  be  well   founded  ;  for  we  may  be 
perfuaded  that  a  miftake  in  this  particular  will  be  fa- 
tal t,o  the  advancement  of  knowlcdf^e.     An  author  of 
great  reputation  f   gives  us  an  opportunity  of  decid- 
infr  this  quedion  in  the  way  of  experiment.     He  fays 
that  the  ancients  were  philofophers,  employed  in  the 
,  difcovery  of  caufef,  and  that  the  moderns  are  only 
cf  Aiiftotlc  natural  biftorians,  contenting  themfelves  with  obfer- 
and  New-    ving  the  laws  of  nature,  but  paying   no  attention  to 
_     {he  caufes  of  things.     If  he  fpcaks   al  \\a\t profeffed 
aim,  we  apprthend  that  the  aCertion  is  pretty  juft  in 
general.     With  very  few    exceptions    indeed  it  may 
be  affirmed  of  his  favourite  Ariltotle,   the  philofopher 
xjt"  '•to.f*,  and   of  Sir    Ifaac   Newton.     We   feleft 
thefe  two  inftanccs,  both  becaufe  they  are  fet  in  con- 
tinual oppofition  by  this  author,  and   becaufe  it  will 
be  allowed  that  they  were  the  tnofl  eminent  (ludents 
of  nature  (for  we  mud  not  yet  call  them  philofophers) 
in  ancient   and  modern    times.     Ariftotle's  proftfTed 
■aim,  in  his  moft  celebrated  writings,  ia  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  caufes;  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  author,  he 
has  been  fo  fuccefsful  that  he  has  hardly  left  any  em- 
ployment for  his  fucceffbrs  befidc  that  of  commenting 
upon  hfs  works.    We  muft  on  the  other  hand  acknow- 
ledge that  Newton  makes  no  fiich  prctenfions,  at  leaft 
in  that  work  which  has  immortalifcd  his  name,  and  that 
his  profefTcd  aim  is   merely  to   invefligate  Xfat  general 
laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  and  to  apply  thefe  to 
the  explanation  of  particular  phenomena.     Nor  will 
we  fay  that  he  has  left  no  employment  for  fucceeding 
inquirers  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  confefs  that  he  has 
only  begun    the   fludy,  has  difcovered  but  one   law, 
«nd  has  enabled    us  to  explain  only  the  phenomena 
comprehended  in  it  alone.     But   he  has  not  been  un- 
fuccefsful;  his  invcdigation  has  been  complete;  and  he 
has  difcovered  beyond  all  poffibility  of  contradiftion 
2.faa  which  is  obferved  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  folar  fyOetn  ;  namely,  that  every  body,  nay  that 
every  particle  in  it,  is  continually  deflected  toward 
every  other  body;  and  that  this  deflection  is,  in  every 
inflance,  proportional   to  the   quantity  of  matter  in 
that  body  toward  which  the  deflection  is  diredcd,  and 
to  the  reciprocal   of  the  fquare  of  the  dillancc  from 
it.     He  has  therefore  difcovered  a  phyfical  law  of  im- 
wenfe  extent.     Nor  has  he  been  lefs  futrefsful  in  the 
explanation  of  particular  phenomena.     Of  this  thirc 
lannot  be  given  a  better  inftancc  than  the  explanation 
of  the  lunar  motions  from  the  theory  of  gravity  begun 
by  Newton  "  Mathcfi  fua  facem  prxtciente;"  and  now 
brought  to   fuch  a   degree   of  pcrfedion,  that  if  the 
moon's  place  be  computed   from  it  tor  any  monient 
tpithin  the  period  of  two  thoufand  years  back,  it  will 
hot  be  found  to  differ  from  the  place  on  which  file  was 
Sflually  obferved  by  one  hundredth  part  of  her  own 
breadth. 

JTifdmus  h'mc  tanjem  qua  caufa  ar^ntea  Pl.ah 
Paffihus  haud  squ'it  eat,  et  cur,/uidita  n-Ju 
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Hadenus  ajlronomo,  numerorum  frena  recu/al. 
^a  toties  animos  ve/erum  torfere  fophorum, 
^xque  fcholai  hod'u  rauco  certamine  vcxant, 
Obvia  confpicimus,  nube  pellente  mathefi  ; 
Sluafuperos  penetrare  domot,  et  ardua  call 
Newloni  aufpkiis  jam  dat  contingere  templa. 

We  may  now  dtfire  the  champions   of  the  fcience 
of  canfes  to  name  any  one  caufc  which  has  really  been 
difcovered  by  their  great  mailer,  whether  in  the  ope- 
rations  of  mind  or  of  body.     But   they  muft  not  on 
this  occafion  adduce  the  inveftigation  of  any  natural 
law'  in  which  he  has  fometimes  fucceeded.     With  ftill 
greater  confidence  may  we  challenge  them  to  produce 
any  remarkable  inflance  of  the  explanation  of  natural 
phenomena  either  of  mind  or  body.     By  explanation, 
we  mean  an  account  of  the  produfiion,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  all  the  circumftanccs,  fufceptible  of  a  fcrtipu- 
I0U8   comparifon    with   fad,  and  perfedlly  conGltent 
with  it.     It   is  here  that  the  weaknefs  of  this  philo- 
fopher's  pretcnfions  is  moft  confpicuous  ;  and  hia  fol- 
lowers candidly  acknowledge,  that  in   the   enquiries 
which  proceed   by  experiment,  we   ha»e  not  derived 
great  afliftance  from  Arillotle's  philofophy.    But  this, 
fiy  they,  does  not  derogate  from  the  preeminence  of 
his   philofophy,  becauie  he   has  (hown  that  the  parti- 
cular ficlda  ot  obfetvation  are  to  be  cultivated  only  by 
meahs  of  experiment.   But  furely  evci7  field  of  oh/erva- 
ticn  is  particular.     There  is  no  ahfiraa  obieift  of  phi- 
lofophical  reftarch,  the  Hudy  of  which  fliall  terminate 
in  the  philofophy  of  univerfals.    In  every  kind  of  inqui- 
ry, that  caufe  alone  muft  be  fuppofed  to  aft  which  we 
underftand  fo  far  as  to  te  able  to  appreciate  its  effects 
in  particular  circumftanccs,  and   compare  them  with 
faft,  and  fee  their  perfedl  coincidence.     If  we  have 
difcovered  caufes,  they  are  known  as  far  as  they  are 
difcovered.     Their   genuine  tffeds   are   known,  and 
therefore  the  phenomena  which  refult  from  their  agency 
are  underftood.     When  therefore  it  is  acknowledged, 
as  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  mankind  have  made 
but  little  advances  in  the  knowledge   of  nature,  not- 
withftanding  the  pretended  difcovery  of  caufes  by  A- 
n'ftotle,  and  the  condufting  clue  of  his  philofophy,  till 
of  late  years;  and  when  it  is  alfo  allowed  that  noa', 
while  we  arc  every  day  making  great  additions  to  thi» 
fubordinate    knowledge,  the    caufes    which  Ariftotle 
has  difcovered  are  forgotten,  and  his  philofophy  is  nc- 
gltfted  ;  there  ii  great  room  for  fnfpecling  (to  fay  the 
leaft),  that  either  the  caufes  which  philofophy  prctcnda 
to  have  difcovered  are  not  reij,  or  that  Ariftotle  and 
his  followers  have   not  aimed  at  the  difcovery  of  cau- 
fes, I  ut  only  at   the-  difcovery   of  natural   laws,  and 
have  failed  in  the  attempt. 

There  feems  here  to   be  a  prc^jious  -queftion  :   //  1'.'  pj,;'o(?,pf,i. 
fojffible  to  difcoivr  a  philofophlcal  caufc,  that  lomcthing  cal  cauics 
which  is  neither  the  prior  nor  the  pofterior  of  the  two  'i'fcoveied 
(i?imfdfa/c/c  adjoining  events,  but  their  bond  of  union, """y 
and  this  Jiftlnft  from  the  union  itfilf  ?     It  is  evident 
that  this  is  a;i   enquiry  puicly  experimental.     It  ia  of 
human  knoitlcJ^e  wc  fpeak.     This  muft  dcpinj  on  the 
r.ature  of  the  human  raind.     This  is  a  macter  of  con- 
tingency, known  to  us  only  by  experiment  and  ohfir. 
Nation.     By  obfervlag   all  the  feelings  and  opciations 
of  the  mind,  and  clafTing  and  arranging  thtm  like  any 
other  objeft  of  ftienct,  we   difcovtr  the  general  hiws 
oi  huaan  thought  aud  human  reafuniiiL; ;  and  thi*  i* 
4  E  »U 
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View  of   all  t5jf  knowledge  we  can  ever  acquue  of  it,  or  of  any 

, '"  "''  ^.'  Much  has  been  written  on  thi3  fuhjefl.  The  mo!l 
acute  obfervation  and  found  jud){ment  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  (ludy  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  fiy,  that 
confiderablc  progrefs  has  bi-en  male  in  piicumatology. 
Many  laws  of  human  thought  hjve  )  ecn  obfcrvcd,  and 
vtry  diftincily  marked  ;  and  philofophers  are  bufily  em- 
ploytd,  fome  of  them  with  confidcrable  furcefK,  in  the 
diftribution  of  them  into  fiilxirdinate  clafTes,  (o  as  to 
know  their  comparative  extent,  and  to  mark  their  di- 
itinf);ui(hing  charafters  with  a  precifion  fimilar  to  what 
l-a'!  been  attained  in  botany  an  J  other  parts  of  natural 
hiftoty ;  fothat  we  may  hop-:  that  this  ftuJy  will  advance 
like  others.  But  in  all  thcfe  refeirches,  no  phenomena 
have  occurred  which  look  like  the  perception  or  con- 
tcmi  lition  of  thefe  feparate  ohjefts  of  thought,  thefe 
philofophical  caufes,  this  power  in  abrtraiJlo.  No  phi- 
iofopher  hrs  ever  pretended  to  Hate  fm  h  an  objeft  of 
the  Tiin'"s  obfervation,  or  attempted  to  group  them 
into  claff-s. 

We  may  fay  at  once,  without  enterlnir  into  any  de- 
tail, that  thofe  cauf^-s,  thofe  bonds  of  necttTary  union 
between  the  naturally  conjoined  events  or  objeftt,  are 
not  only  perceived  by  meanj  of  the   events  alone,  but 
are  perceived  folely  in  the  events,  and   cannot  be  di- 
ftinpuifhed  from  the  conjunftions  themfelves.     They 
are  neither  the  objefta  of  fcparate  obfeivatii  n,  nor  the 
produftions  of  memory,   nor   inferences  drawn  from 
refleftion  on  the  laws  by  which  the  operation  of  our 
own  minds  are   regulated  ;  nor  can   they    be   derived 
from  other   perceptions    in    the   way   of  argumenta- 
tive inference.      We  cannot  infer    the    paroxyfm    of 
terror  from  the  appearance  of  impendin;^  deltruftion, 
nor  the    fall  of  a  ttone  when  not   fnpported,    as  we 
infer    the    inconimtnfurability    of   the    dIa.^onal    and 
fide    of  a  fquare.     This   lall   is  implial  in    the  very 
conception    or   notion   of  a   fquare  ;    not    as  a    con- 
i'equence  of  its   other  properties,  but  as  one  of  its  ef- 
fential  attributes  :   and  the  contrary  propofition  is  not 
only  falfc,  but  incapable  of  being  diftindiy  conceived. 
This  is  not  the  cafe  with   the  other  phenomenon,  or 
any  matter  of  faft.     The  proofs  which  are  brought  of 
a  mathematical  propofition,  are   not  the  reafon  of  its 
beini?    true,    but    the   fteps  by   which    this  truth    is 
brought  into  our  view  ;  and  frequently,  as  in  the  in- 
ilance  now  given,  this  truth  is  perceived,  not  dircftly, 
but  confequentially,  by  the   inconceivablcnefs  of  the 
contrary  propofition. 
Ml  Hiime'8      Mr   Hume   derives   this   irrefiflible   expeftation  of 
theory  a  pf-gyg^{^  from   the   known  effeA  of  cuftom,  the  alfocia- 
*;;!'""''   t'O"  °f  ideas.     The   corelated  event  is  Irought  into 
the  mind  by  this  well  known   power  of  cullom,  with 
that  vivacity  of  conception  which  conftitutes  belief  or 
cxpeftation.      But  without  inlifting  on   the  futility  of 
hill  theory  of  belief,   ic   is   fufficient  to  oh  ferve,  that 
this   explanation   begs  the  very  thing  to   be  proved, 
when  it  afcribes  to  cuilom  ii  power  of  any  kind.     It  is 
the  origin  of  this  very  power  which  is  the  fubjeft  in 
difpute.     Befides,  on  the  genuine  principles  of  fcepti- 
cifm,    this   cuflom    involves  an   acknowledgement  of 
paft  events,  of  a  fomcthing  different  from  prefent  im- 
preffions,  which,  in  this  doftrine    (if  doftrine  it  caa 
be  called),  are  the  only  certain  exiltences  in  nature  : 
and,  laftly,  it  is  known  thr.t  one  clear  experience  is  a 
fuf&clent  foundatioD  for  this  uufhakea  conHdeuce  and 
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anticipation.  General  cufiom  cnn  never,  on  Mr  View  of 
Hume's  yriuciples,  rive  fuperior  vivacity  to  any  par-,  ,*^'", "  ' 
ticular  idea.  ^  '^ 

'I'liis  certain  nonentity  of  it  as  a  feparate  objeft  of       ^j 
obfervation,    and  this  impofllbility  to  derive    tliis  no- Another 
tion  ot  necclfary  and  caufil  connexion   between   the    ^1"" ''.'•'''" 
events    of   the    univerfe    from    any    faurce,    have   in-  .,  .r     '"^ 

/_  '  ^        CJUl'il  coil* 

duced  two  of  the  m.itt  acute  philofophers  of  Eu-ncition. 
rope,  Mr  Leibnitz  and  Father  Malebranehe,  to  deny 
that  there  is  any  fuch  coiuieftion,  and  to  alfcrt  that 
the  events  of  the  univerle  go  on  io  correfpondinjj 
trains,  but  without  any  caufai  conneftion,  Juft  as  a 
well-regulated  clock  will  keep  time  with  the  motionn 
of  the  heavens  without  any  kind  of  dependence  on 
them.  This  harmony  of  events  was  pre-eilablilhed  by 
the  Author  of  the  Univerfe,  in  fubfervitncy  to  the 
purpolcs  he  had  in  view  in  its  formation. 

All  thofe  purpofes  which  are  cognifable  by  us,  may 
certainly  be  accomplifhed  by  this  perfeit  aojultmenu 
But  Without  infiflingon  the  fantallic  wildnefs  of  this  in- 
genious whim,  it  is  quite  enough  to  obfer\e,  that  it  alfo 
is  a  begging  of  the  queftion,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  caufa- 
tion  when  it  afcribes  all  to  the  agency  of  the  Deity. 

Thus  have  we   fearched  every  quarter,  without  IjC- 
ing  a!)le  to  find  a  fource   from   which   to  derive   this 
ptiception  of  a  neceifary  connexion  among  the  events 
of  the   univeife,  or   of  this  confident  cxpeftation  of 
the  continuance  of  phyfical  laws  ;  and  yet  we  are  cer- 
tain ot  the  feeling,  and  of  the  peifualion,  be  its  origin 
what  it  may  :   for  we   fpeak  iniell;gi!)ly  on  this  fub- 
jt-iA  ,  we  fpcak  faTiiliarly  of  caufe,  cfTeft,  power,  cnir- 
gy,  necelfary  connetlion-   motives  and  ttieir  influence, 
argument  and  conviAion,   reafons  and  perfuafioUj  al- 
lurtments  and  emotions,  of  gravity,  ma^netifm,  irri- 
tability, ice.  ;  and  we  carry  on  convcrlsitions  on  thefe 
fubjcfits  with  much  entertainment  and  feeming  inllruc- 
tion.     Linguaife   is  the  expreffi'in  of   tliought,  an! 
ewry  word   expreflVs  fome  notion   or  conception  of 
the  mind  ;  therefore  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  we  have 
fuch  notions  as  are  exprefied  by  caufe,  power,  energy. 
But  it  is  here,  as  in    many   cafes,    we   perceive   a  d^- 
ftui£lion  without  being  able   to  exprefs  it  by  a  dclini- 
tion  ;  and    that  we  do  perceive  the  relation   of  caufa- 
tion  as  dillinfl    from  aU  others,  and  in  [  articular  as 
didinft  from  the   relation  of  contiguity  in  time  ami 
place  ;  or  the  relation  of  agent,  aftion,  and  patient, 
mull   be   concluded  from  the  uniformity  of  language, 
which  never  confounds  thera  except  on  purpoft,  and. 
when   it   is  perceived.      But  even   here  we   fliall  tind» 
that  none  of  the  terms  ufed  for  exprefTiig  thofe  pow- 
ers of  fubftance  which  are  conceived  as  the  caufts  of 
their    charadlerillic    phenomena,     really    exprefs    any 
thing  different  from  the  phenomena  themfelves.     Let 
any  perfon  tiy  to  define  the  terms  gravity,  elallicity, 
fenUbility,  and  the   like,  and  he  will  find  that  the  de- 
finition is  nothing  but  a  defcription  of  the  phenome- 
non  itfclf.     The  words   are   all   derivatives,  moft  of 
them  verbal  derivatives,  implying  adion,  gravitation. 
See.  As  the  general  refemblances  in  fhape,  colour,  &c. 
are  exprelTed  by  the  natural  hiftorian  by  generic  terms, 
fo  the  general  refemblances  in  event  are  exprefled  by 
the  philofopher  in  generic  propofitiona,  which,  io  the 
progrefs  of  cultivatioo,  are  alio  abbreviated  into  gene- 
ric terms. 

This    abundantly  .explains  the  confiftency  of  our 
language  on  this  fubjett,  both  with  itfelf  and  with 

the 
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■V«!w«r  the  operations  of  nature,  without  however  affording 
B.icon«  3f,y  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  afTumption,  that 
.  "  "  "^  *'caufes  are  the  objeds  of  philofophic  rtltarch  as  fcpa- 
fate  exiftences  ;  or  that  thisfuppofed  neceflary  connec- 
tion is  a  necejfary  truth,  whether  fupreme  or  fa!)Ordi- 
natc.  But  fince  the  perception  of  it  has  its  founda- 
tion in  the  conttitution  of  the  human  mind,  it  fcems 
intitled  to  the  name  of  ^Jirjl  principle.  We  are  hard- 
ly allowed  to  doubt  of  this,  when  we  confider  the 
importance  of  it,  and  the  caie  of  nature  to  fecure  ua 
in  all  things  efiential  to  our  fafcty  and  well-being, 
from  all  danger,  from  inattention,  ignorance,  or  indo- 
lence, by  an  inllin^t  infallible  in  its  information,  and 
inlt.mtaneoue  in  it3  decifions.  "  It  would  not  he  like 
her  ufual  care  (fays  Hutne),  if  this  operation  of  the 
mind,  by  which  we  Infer  like  efiVftd  from  like  caufcs, 
and  vicf  verfa,  were  entruftcd  to  the  fallacious  deduc- 
tion of  our  reafon,  which  is  tlow  in  its  operations,  ap- 
pears not  in  any  degree  during  the  firll  years  of  in- 
fancy, and  in  ex-ery  age  and  period  of  human  life  is 
eittrcmely  liable  to  error.  It  is  more  conformable  to 
her  ordinary  caution  (mark  the  acknowledgment)  to 
fecure  fo  necelTary  an  aft  of  th»  mind  by  fome  in- 
ilincf,  or  blind  tendency,  whicli  may  !e  infallible 
and  rapid  in  all  its  operations,  may  difcover  itfclf 
at  the  fird  appearance  <>{  life,  and  may  be  isdepenJent 
of  all  the  laboured  dcduflions  of  reafon.  As  ihe  has 
taught  us  the  ufe  ef  our  limbf,  without  [jivinjT 
us  any  knowledge  of  the  nerves  and  mufcles  by 
^•.  hich  they  are  attuated  ;  fo  (ht  has  implanted  in  us 
an  inftinft,  which  cirries  forward  the  thought  in  a 
courfe  conformable  to  that  eltabllflied  amon>j  external 
objtdls,  though  we  be  i^jnorant  of  the  powers  and  for- 
ces on  which  this  regularity  depends." 

Such  a  knowledge  is  quite  unneceffaiy,  and  there- 
fore caufcs  are  no  more  cognofcible  by  our  intellectual 
powers  than  colours  by  a  man  born  Mind  :  nay,  who- 
ever will  be  at  the  pains  to  confider  this  matter  agree- 
ably to  the  received  rules  and  maxims  of  lojfic,  will 
fmd  that  necedary  connexion,  or  the  bond  of  caufa- 
tion,  can  no  more  be  the  fubjeft  of  philofophical  dif- 
cuihon  by  man,  than  the  ultimate  nature  of  truth.  It 
is  precifely  the  fame  abfurciity  or  incongruity,  as  to 
propofe  to  examine  light  with  a  microfcope.  Other 
rational  creatures  may  perceive  them  as  e.Tlily  as  we 
hear  founds.  All  that  we  can  fay  is,  that  their  exiil- 
encc  is  probable,  but  by  no  means  certain.  Nay,  it 
may  be  (and  we  may  never  know  It)  that  we  are  not 
the  efH.ient  i  aufcs  of  our  own  actions,  which  may  be 
etleCted  by  the  Deity  or  by  miniftcring  fpirits  ;  and 
this  may  even  be  true  in  the  mjterial  world.  But  all 
this  is  ind'ifftrent  to  the  real  occupation  of  the  philo- 
fopher,  and  does  not  afitCt  either  the  certainty,  the 
extent,  or  the  utility  of  the  knowledge  which  he  ra:iy 
acquire. 

Wc  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  high  pretenfions 
of  the  philofopher,  and  his  claim  to  fcientific  fupcri- 
ority.  Wc  now  fee  that  this  can  neither  be  founded 
on  any  fcientilic  fuperioricy  of  his  objedt,  nor  of  his 
employment.  His  object  is  not  cautes  ;  and  his  dif- 
coveries  are  nothing  but-thc  difcovcry  of  general  facts, 
the  difcovcry  of  phylical  laws  :  and  Ins  employment  is 
the  f.ime  with  that  of  the  dcfcriptive  hilloriaT.  He 
obferves  and  defcrihes  with  care  and  accuracy  the 
events  of  nature  ;  and  then  he  groups  them  into  claflis, 
in  confequeucc  of  tefembling  circumllances,  detected 
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in  the  midft  of  many  others  which  are  dilTimilar  and  Vie*- <,f 
occafional.  By  gradually  throwing  out  more  circum-  „,^,"?".* 
Itances  ot  relumblance,  he  renders  his  clallcs  more  ex- 
lenfive  ;  and,  by  carefully  markin:^  thofc  circumftan- 
ces  in  which  the  rtfemblance  is  obferved,  he  chaiac- 
terifcs  all  the  different  dadcs  :  and,  by  a  comparifoa 
of  thefe  with  each  ocher,  in  refpcCt  to  the  number  of 
refembling  circumllances,  he  didributes  his  chflcs  ac- 
cording to  their  generality  and  fubordination  ;  thus 
txhaulling  the  whole  afTemblage,  and  leaving  nothing 
unjrranged  but  accidental  varieties.  In  this  proce- 
dure it  is  to  be  rentarked,  that  every  grouping  of  fi. 
milir  events  is,  ipfo  faclo,  dlfcovcring  a  general  faA,  p. 
phyfical  lau'  ;  and  the  expreffion  of  this  afTemblage  it 
the  expreffion  of  the  phyfical  law.  And  as  every  ob- 
fervation  of  this  conftancy  of  faft  affords  an  opportu- 
nity for  exerting  the  iuftindive  inference  of  natural 
connection  between  the  related  fubjefb,  every  fuch  ob- 
fervation  is  the  difcovcry  of  a  power,  property,  or 
quality,  of  natural  fubflance.  And  from  what  has 
been  laid,  this  obfcrvation  of  event  is  all  we  know  of 
the  connexion,  all  we  know  of  the  natural  power. 
And  when  the  philofopher  proceeds  farther  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  events,  according  to  their  various  de- 
grees of  complication,  he  is,  ipfofaao,  making  an  ar- 
rangement ot  all  natui-al  powers  according  to  thiir 
various  degrees  of  fubordinate  influence.  And  t.Sus 
his  occupation  is  perfeftly  fimilar  to  that  of  tlie  de- 
fcriptive  hiilorian,  claffification  and  arran;»ement ;  and 
this  conllitutes  all  the  fcience  attainable  by  both. 

Philosophy  may  therefore  be  defined,  the  itudy  of  phii.fopi,- 
the  phenomena  of  the  univerfc,  with  a  view  to  difco-  i!c(iiieJ. 
ver  the  general  laws  which  in.'.icate  the  powers  of  na- 
tutal  fubltances,  to  explain  fubordinate  phenomena, 
and  to  improve  art  :  Or,  in  compliance  with  that  na- 
tural inllin6t  fo  much  fpakcn  of,  Phllofophy  is  the 
ftudy  of  the  phenomena  of  the  unlverfe,  with  a  view 
to  difcover  their  caufes,  to  explain  fubordinate  pheno-  , 

mena,  and  to  improve  art. 

The  taflc  is  undoubtedly  diflioalt,  and  will  exercife 
our  noblell  powers.  l  he  employment  is  manly  in  it- 
felf,  and  the  refult  of  It  important.  It  therefore  juil- 
ly  merits  the  appellation  of  philofophy,  although  its 
objects  are  nowife  different  from  what  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  other  men.  , 

The  employment  of  the  philofopher,  like  that  of-n,cfri. 

the  natural  hiflorian,  is  threclold  ;   nEscRimoN,  ar- pl>i)iiiciit 

RANGEMENT,  and  REFERENCE;   wliilc  the  objeCts  arc  "'^ '''^  f'"- 

.,,,',  ■'  Ifloihcr. 

uot  things  but  events.  ' 

The  defcription,  when  employed  about  events,  may 
be  more  properly  termed  I'ijlory.  A  philofophic'il 
hiftory  of  nature  confills  in  a  complete  or  copious  enu- 
meration and  narration  of  faiSts,  properly  fdefted, 
cleared  of  all  unnecellary  or  extraneous  circcmllances, 
and  accuratelv  narrated.  This  conllitutes  the  mute- 
rials  of  philolophy.  We  cannot  give  a  bi-tter  ex- 
ample of  this  branch  of  philolophic&l  o.:cupation  than 
altronomy. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool  to 
this  day,  altronomers  have  been  at  immenfc  pnins  in 
obfcrving  the  liCTvenly  bodies,  in  order  to  deled  their 
true  motions.  This  has  bein  a  work  of  prodigious 
difRciilty  :  for  the  appearances  ire  fuch  as  might 
have  been  exhibited  although  the  real  motions  tud 
been  extremely  diflcrcnt.  Not  thit  our  feofca  give 
4  E  i  ui 
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U3  falfc  information  ;  but  we  form  haftjr,  and  frequent- 
ly falfc  judgments,  from  thcfe  informations;  and  call 
ttiofe  things  deceptions  of  fenfc,  which  arc  in  faA  er- 
rors of  judgment.  But  the  true  motions  haTC  at  lad 
been  difcovered,  and  have  been  defciibed  with  fuch 
accuracy,  that  the  hillory  may  be  confidcred  as  near- 
ly complete.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  ufual  fyftems 
of  sillronomy.  where  thetables  contain  a  moll  accurate 
and  fyiioptical  account  of  the  motion  ;  fo  that  we  can 
tell  with  precifion  in  what  point  of  the  heavens  a 
plantt  /'a/  icen  fecn  at  any  inftant  that  can  be  named. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Optics  is  fuch  mother  perfe£l 
model  of  philofophical  hiflory,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
This  part  of  philofophy  may  be  called  PHENOMtNO- 

lOGV. 

Havinp  in  this  manner  obtained  the  materials  of 
philofophical  defctiption,  we  muft  put  them  into  a 
compendious  anl  perfpicuous  form,  fo  that  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  univerfe  may  be  eafily  acquired  and 
firmly  retained.  This  is  to  be  done  by  claflification 
and  arrangement,  and  this  claflification  rauft  pioceed 
on  refemblances  ohfermed  in  the  events ;  and  the  fub- 
fcquent  arrangement  muft  be  regulated  by  the  di- 
ftinftions  of  which  thofe  refemblances  are  ftijl  fufcep- 
tible.  This  afTemblage  of  events  into  groups  muft 
be  exprelTed.  They  are  facts  ;  therefore  the  exprcflion 
muft  be  propofitions.  Thefe  propofitions  muft  be 
what  the  logicians  call  gfneral  or  ahJlraS  propnjltions  ; 
fur  they  exprefs,  not  any  individual  faft  of  the  affcm- 
blage,  but  that  circumftance  in  which  they  all  re- 
feuib'le.  Such  propofitions  are  the  following  :  Proof 
is  accompanied  liy  belief;  kindnefs  is  accompanied  by 
gratitude  ;  impulfe  is  accompanied  by  motion.  Thefe 
are  ufually  called  general  facis  ;  but  there  are  none 
fuch  ;  every  faft  is  individual.  This  language,  how- 
ever inaccurate,  is  very  fafe  from  mifcontlruftion, 
and  we  may  ufe  it  without  fcruple.  Thefe  propofi- 
tions are  natural  or  physical  laws  ;  and  then  the 
detedling  and  marking  thofe  refemblances  in  event,  is 
the  inveftigation  of  phyfical  laws  ;  and  we  may  deno- 
minate this  employment  of  the  philofopher  Investi- 
gation. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  tailc,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  fimilanties  of  faft  are  of  various  extent :  and  thus 
we  (hall  form  phyfical  laws  of  various  extent ;  and  we 
ftiall  alfo  find  that  fome  are  fubordinate  to  others; 
tor  the  refemblance  of  a  number  of  fafts  in  one  cir- 
fiumftance  does  not  hinder  a  part  of  them  from  alfo 
refembling  in  another  circumllance  :  and  thus  we  fhall 
find  fubordinations  of  fadl  in  the  fame  way  as  of  qui- 
efcent  qualities.  And  it  is  found  here,  as  in  natural 
hiftory,  that  our  affemblage  of  refembling  events  will 
te  the  more  extenfive  as  the  number  of  refembling 
circumftances  is  fmaller  ;  and  thus  we  (Kail  have  king- 
doms, clafles,  orders,  genera,  and  fpecies  of  pheno- 
mena, which  are  exprefled  by  phyfical  laws  of  all  thofe 
different  ranks. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  this  obfervation 
of  phyfical  laws  is  always  accompanied  by  a  reference 
of  that  uniformity  of  event  to  a  natural  bond  of 
union  between  the  concomitant  fafts  which  is  con- 
ceived by  us  as  the  caufe  of  this  concomitancy  ;  and 
therefore  this  procedure  of  the  philofopher  is  confi- 
dered  as  the  difcovery  of  thofe  caufes,  that  is,  the  dif- 
covery  of  thofe  poweig  of  natural  fubftances  which 


conftitute  their  phyfical  relations,  and  may  juflly  be  View  of 
called  their  diftinguifhing  qualities  or  properties.  ThiSp,^*""  ' 
view  of  the  matter   gives  rife  to   a  new  nomenclature  ■ 

and  language.  We  give  to  thole  powers  generic 
names,  fuch  as  fenjibilily,  inlelligcnce,  irritabiliiy,  gra- 
•vily,  elaJlicity,J{uiJily ,  mtignelifm,  &c.  Thefe  terms,  with- 
out exception,  mark  refcmbbng  circumftances  of  event; 
and  no  other  definition  can  be  given  of  them  but  a 
defcription  of  thefe  circumftances.  In  a  few  cafe* 
which  have  been  the  fubjefts  of  more  painful  or  re- 
fined difcuflion,  we  have  proceeded  farther  in  thij 
abbreviation  of  language. 

We  have  framed  the  verb  "  to  gravitate,"  and  the 
verbal  noun  "  gravitation,"  which  purely  expreffesthe 
faft,  the  phenomenon;  but  is  conceived  to  exprefs  the 
operation  or  energy  of  the  caufe  or  natural  power.  It 
is  ot  importance  to  keep  in  mind  this  metaphyfical  re-  .„ 
mark  on  thefe  terms  ;  for  a  want  of  attention  to  the  Aitiology. 
pure  meaning  of  the  word*  has  frequently  occafioned 
very  great  miftakes  in  philofophical  fcience. 

We  may  with  propriety  call  this  pait  of  the  philo- 
fophei's  employment  Aitiologv. 

We  fhall  give  an  inftance  of  its  moft  fuccefsful 
application  to  the  clafs  of  events  already  adduced 
as  an  example  of  philofophic  hiftory  or  phenomeno- 
logy. 

Kepler,    a   celebrated  Pruflian   aftronomer,  having 
maturely  confidered  the  phenomena  recorded  in  the 
tables  and  obfervatlons  of  his  predcceiTors,  difcovered, 
araidft  all  the  varieties  of  the  planetary  motions,  thre;  Kepler's 
circumftances  of  refemblance,  which  are  now  known  l3« »  an  in. 
by  the  name  of  Kepler's  laius.  fiance. 

1.  All  the  planets  defcribe  cllipfes,  having  the  fua 
in  one  focus. 

2.  The  elliptic  areas  defcribed  by  a  plantt  in  the 
different  parts  of  its  orbit,  are  proportional  to  the  tim^s 
of  defcription. 

3-  The  fquares  of  the  periodic  times  are  propor- 
tional to  the  cubes  of  the  mean  diftancea  from  the 
fun. 

By  this  obfervation  or  difcovery,  the  fludy  of  the 
planetary  motions  was  greatly  promoted,  and  the  cal- 
culation of  their  appearances  was  now  made  with  a 
facility  and  an  accuracy  which  furpafled  all  hopes  :  for 
the  calculation  of  the  place  of  a  planet  at  any  propofcd 
inftant  was  reduced  to  the  geometrical  problem  of 
cutting  off  an  area  from  an  ellipfe  of  known  dimen- 
Cons,  which  ftiould  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
whole  area,  as  the  time  for  whofe  duration  the  motioa 
is  required,  has  to  the  known  time  of  a  complete  re- 
volution. 

Long  after  this  difcovery  of  Kepler,  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton found  that  thefe  laws  of  Kepler  were  only  parti-        ,, 
cular  cafes  of  a  fad   or  law   llill  more  general.      He  Compre- 
found  that  the  defleftions  of  the  planets  from  uniform iK^ndcd  ua- 
redlilineal  motion  were   all  direfted  to   the   fun;  and"'^'' """^ 
that  the  fimultaneous  dcfl,;<ftion8  were  inverfely  pro-j^m^ 
poTtional  to  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  from  him. 

Thus  was  eftaliliflied  a  phyfical  law  of  vaft  extent : 
but  further  obfervation  ftiowed  him,  that  the  motion 
of  every  body  of  the  folar  fyftem  was  compounded 
of  an  original  motion  of  projeClion,  combined  with  a 
deflection  towards  evjry  other  body  ;  and  that  the  fi- 
multaneous  defleftions  were  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  the  body  towards  which  they  were 
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iire8.e6y  and  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  fquare  of  the  di- 
itance  from  it.  Thus  was  the  law  made  ftill  more 
genetal.  He  did  not  flop  here.  He  compared  the 
deflection  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit  with  the  fimulta- 
neciis  defleflion  of  a  (tone  thrown  from  th«  hand,  and 
defcribinp  a  parabola  ;  and  he  found  that  they  follow- 
ed the  fame  law,  that  in,  that  the  defleftion  of  the 
moon  in  a  lecond,  was  'o  that  of  the  ftone  in  the  f;imc 
time,  as  the  fquare  of  the  Hone's  diliance  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  to  tlie  fquaic  of  the  moon's  diltancc 
from  it.  Hente  he  concluded,  that  the  dtflcftion  of 
a  ftone  from  a  ftraight  line  was  jull  a  particular  in- 
ftancc  of  the  defleiAions  which  took  place  through  the 
whole  folar  fyftem. 

The  dcrtetiion  of  a  (lone  is  one  of  the  indications 
it  gives  o!  its  being  ^towV  or  heavy  ;  whence  he  cals 
it  };rumtiU'tjn.  He  therefore  expreffes  the  phyfical  hw 
whii-U  obtains  through  the  whole  folnr  fyft'.m,  by  fry- 
ing that  "  every  body  ^ravilaiis  to  every  other  body  ; 
and  the  gravitations  tre  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  that  other  body,  and  inverfely  propor- 
tional to  the  fquare  of  the  diltancc  from  it." 

Thus  we  fee  how  the  arr;ingement  of  the  ccleftial 
phenomena  terminattd  in  ihe  difcovery  of  phyfical 
laws ;  and  that  the  exprelTion  of  this  arrangement  is 
the  law  itfclf. 

Since  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  is  one  inftance  of 
the  phyfical  law,  and  (ince  this  fall  is  confidcred  by  all 
as  the  effcft  of  its  weight,  and  this  weight  is  confidcr- 
ed as  the  caufe  of  the  fall,  the  fame  caufe  is  alliigned 
for  all  the  dcfitftions  ol)ferved  in  the  folar  fyllem;  and 
alt  the  matter  in  it  is  found  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  this  caufe,  or  to  be  heavy  ;  and  thus  his  dodrine 
has  been  denominated  the  fyj'.cm  of  univerfal  graviui- 
tion. 

Philofophers  have  gone  farther,  and  have  fuppofed 
that  gravity  is  a  power,  property,  or  quality,  refi.iing 
in  ail  the  bodies  of  the  fwlar  fyftem.  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
lan  does  not  exprefsly  fay  fo,  at  leaft  in  that  work 
where  he  gives  an  account  of  thefe  difcoveries.  He 
contents  himfelf  with  the  immediate  confequence  of 
the  firil  axiom  in  natural  philofophy,  viz.  tl.at  every 
body  remains  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  or  of  uniform  reftili» 
Ileal  motion,  unlefa  affef^ed  by  fome  moving  force. 
Since  the  bodies  of  the  folar  fytlcra  are  neither  in  a 
fl.ite  of  reft,  nor  of  uniform  rctlilincal  motion,  they 
muft  be  confidcred  as  fo  affeded  j  that  is,  that  there 
operates  on  every  one  of  them  a  moving  force,  di- 
refted  towards  all  the  others,  and  having  the  propor- 
tions obferved  in  the  deflection. 

Other  philofophers  have  endeavoured  to  fliow,  that 
this  general  fait,  dctefted  by  Sir  Ifaac  N<.'wton,  is  in- 
cluded in  another  iliil  more  general,  viz.  that  every 
body  moves  which  is  impelled  by  Eiiocher  body  in 
motion.  They  afl'ert,  that  all  the  bodies  of  the  folar 
fyftem  are  continually  impelled  by  a  fluid  which  they 
call  elhery  which  is  moving  in  all  places,  and  in  all  di- 
rections, or  in  circvdar  vortices,  and  hurries  along  with 
it  the  planets  and  all  heavy  bodies.  It  would  feem 
that  the  fam.liaiity  of  motion  produced  by  impulfe, 
at  leaft  in  thofc  iriftances  in  which  our  own  exertions 
ire  moft  employed,  has  induced  phdotophers  to  adopt 
fuch  notions  ;  perhaps,  too,  they  are  inllucnced  by  an 
cbfcure  and  indiilinCt  notion  affixed  to  the  term  ac- 
tioOj  as  applied  to  changes  iu  the-   maieriiil  world, 
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and  which  has  given  rife  to  an  axiom,  "  that  a  body    View  ot 
cannot  aft  at  a   diftance,  or  where  it  is   not  ;"   and  p.^fyj* 
thus  have  thought  thernfelves  obliged  to  look  out  for      '•''  ^P  /» 
an  immediate  and  contiguous  agent  in  all  thofe  pheno- 
mena. 

But  the  philofophers  who  profefs  to  be  mo!l  fcru- 
pulous  in  their  adherence  to  the  rules  of  philofophic 
difcuffion,  deny  the  legitimacy  of  this  pretended  inve- 
ftigation  of  caufes,  faying  that  this  doctrine  is  in  di- 
reft  oppofition  to  the  procedure  of  the  mind  in  acqui-        ^, 
ring  the   knowledge  of  caufcs.     Since  the/tifl  of  im-  Whilrt  im- 
pulfe is  not  reaUy  oi/erveJ  in  the  celeftial   defleftions,  pu'f<:  Wdf 
nor  in  the  motions  of  heavy  bodies,  the  Uw  cannot  be  l.'^"'T^''°''" 
infi-rreJ.    They  fay  that  it  is  not  even  necedary  to  Ihow 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  celellial  motions  are  unlike 
the  phenomena  of  impulfe,  although  this  can  be  done  in 
the  completell  manner.     It  is  enough  that  neither  the 
fluid  nor  the  impulfe  are  obferved  ;  and  therefore  they 
are  in  the  right  when  they  aflert,  that  there  is  inherent 
in,   or  accompanies   all  the   bodies  of  the  fyftem,  a- 
power  by  which  they  defleft  to  one  another.     (See 
Opncs,  n'  66,  67.)  1 

The  debate  is  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  which 
is  only  to  fhow  how  the  obfcrvation  and  arrangement 
of  phenomena  termisates  in  the  difcoverv-  of  their 
cauica,  or  the  difcovery  of  the  powers  or  properties  of 
natural  fubftanccs. 

This  is  a  talk  of  great  difficulty,  as  it  is  of  great 
importance.  There  are  two  chief  caufes  of  thia  diffi- 
culty. 

I.  In  moft  of  the  fpontaneous  phenomena  of  nature 
there  is  a  complication  of  many  events,  and  fome  of 
them  efcape  our  obfervation.  Attending  only  to  the 
moll  obvious  or  remarkable,  we  conjoin  thefe  only  in  Caufcs  of 
our  imagination,  and  arc  apt  to  think  thefe  the  con-  the  difBcul. 
comitant  events  in  nature,  the  proper  indication  of  the'.*'  of  philo. 
caufe,  and  the  fubjcftj  of  this  philofophical  reUtion,  ^°^'l'"l^ 
and  to  fuppofe  that  they  are  always  conjoined  by  na- 
ture. Thus  it  was  thought  that  there  rtCJcd  in  a  vi- 
brating chord  a  power  by  which  the  fenfation  of  found 
was  excited,  or  that  a  chord  had  a  founding  quality. 
Bnt  late  obfervatians  have  (hown  clearly  that  there  is 
an  inconceivable  number  of  events  intcrpoled  between 
the  vibration  of  the  chord  and  the  fcnfitive  afteftion 
of  our  ear  ;  and  therefore,  that  found  is  not  the  e£fe£l 
of  the  vibration  of  the  chord,  but  of  the  very  lait 
event  of  this  fei  ies  :  and  this  is  completely  demonftrated 
by  fhowing  that  the  vibration  und  the  found  are  not 
tuceJJarHy  connected,  becaufc  they  are  not  always  con- 
nected, but  require  the  iutcrpofition  of  air  or  of  fome 
other  claftic  body. 

Thefe  obfervations  (how  the  neceffity  of  the  moft 
accirraie  and  mjnute  obfervation  of  the  phenomena, 
that  none  of  thofc  intermediate  events  may  efcape  us, 
and  we  be  thus  expofed  to  the  chance  ot  imaginary 
connections  between  events  which  are  really  far  afun- 
der  in  the  procedui-e  of  nature.  As  the  ftudy  han  im- 
proved, miftakes  of  this  kind  have  been  corrected  ; 
and  philofophcv3  are  careful  to  make  their  trains  of 
events  under  one  name  as  Ihoit  as  poffible.  Thus,  in 
medicine,  a  drug  is  no  longer  cunfidered  as  a  fpecifi; 
remedy  for  the  difcafe  which  is  fometimes  cured  when 
it  ti.is  been  ufcd,  but  is  denominated  by  its  moll  imme- 
diate operation  on  the  animal  frame  :  it  is  no  longer 
called  » feliri/uje,  but  ifuj.rific. 

2.  Whes. 


View  of        I.  WlifTi  many  natural  powers  combine  their  in- 
Bacnn't    flucticf  in  a  fpontancotis  phenomenon  of  nature,   it  is 
Fhiloforliy  Oequc'Uly  very  difficult  to  difcovcr  what  part  of  the 
'      ^a         complicated  effcA  is  the  effeft  of  each;  an  1  to  ft»te 
Mcinj  <•(    thofe  circumftanccs  of  fimilarity  which  are  the  founda- 
infuriii!;       jj^n  ^f  a  phyfical  law,  or  intifle  us  to  infer  the  agency 
tuccefb.        ^c  ^^^  natural    power.     The  moft  likely  mcthoJ  for 
infuring  fucccfs  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  get  rid  of  this  com- 
plication of  event,  by  putting  the   fubjert  into  fuch  a 
iituation  that  the  operation  of  all  the  known  powers  of 
rr-ture   (hall  be  fufpended,  or  fo  moJified  as  we  miy 
perfectly   u  dcrftand  their  effcfts.     We  can  thus  ap- 
preciate the  cffcds  of  fuch  as  we  could  neither  modify 
nor  fufpend,  or  we  cnn  difcovcr  the  exiftence  of  a  new 
hw,  the  operation  of  a  new  power. 

This  is  called  makins;  aa  fxperimf.il  ;  and  is,  of  all,  the 
moft  effeftual  way  of  advancing  in  the  knowkd^e  of  na- 
ture, and  has  been  called  txptniMENTAL  philosophy. 

It  feenifl,  however,  at  tiril  fight,  in  direft  oppofition 
to  the  procedure  of  nature  in  forming  general  laws. 
Thefe  arc  formed  by  indudion  from  multitudes  of  in- 
dividual fafte,  and  mull  be  affirmed  to  no  greater  ex- 

57  tent  tlian  the  inc".u£?ion  on  which  they  are  founded. 
A  foemir.g  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  faift,  a  phyfical  law  of  human 
anoiualjr  thought,  that  one  fimple,  clear,  and  unequivocal  expe- 
exp.aiiiea.    j-jj^^^f^  gives  us  the  moft  complete  confidence  in  the 

truth  of  a  general  conclulion  from  it  to  every  fimilar 
cafe.  Whenre  tbis  anomaly  ?  It  is  not  an  anomaly 
or  contradiftion  of  the  general  maxim  of  philofopbical 
inveliigation,  but  the  moll  refined  application  of  it. 
There'i5  no  law  more  general  than  this,  that  "  Nature 
if,  conftant  in  all  her  operr.tions."  The  judicious  aiid 
fiHiple  form  of  our  experiment  infurcs  us  (we  imagine) 
in  the  complete  knowlcdcc  of  all  the  circumftanccs  of 
the  event.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  and  this  alone,  we 
conlidcr  the  experiment  as  the  faithful  reprcfentative 
<if  every  pofGble  c^fe  of  the  conjunftion.  This  will 
be  more  minutely  confidered  afterwards. 

The  lail  branch  of  philofophic  occupation  is  the 

58  explanation   of  fuborclinate  phenomena.     This  is  no- 
Tfieory  or  thing  more  than  the  referring  any  particular  phenome- 
"P!"""'?"  non  to  that  clafs  in  which  it  is  included  ;  or,  in  the 
iiatcphcno-language  of  philofophy,  it  is  the    pointing  out   the 
cuGia.         general  law,  or  that  general  fatl  of  which  the  pheno- 
menon is  a  particular  inllance.     Thus  the  feeling  of 
the  obligations  of  virtue  is  thought  to  be  explained, 
when  it  is  (hown  to  be  a  particular  cafe  of  that  regard 
which  every  perfon  has  for  his  deareil  interefts.     The 
life  of  water  in  pumps  is  explained,  when  we  fhow  it 
to  be  a  particular  cafe  of  the  prefTure  of  fluids,  or  of 
the  air.     The  general  law  under  which  we  fhow  it  to 
be  properly  arranged  is  sailed  the  principle  of  the  ex- 
planation, and  the  explanation  itfelf  is  called  the  theo- 
ry of  the  phenomenon.     Thus  Eultr's  explanation  of 
the  lunar  irregularities  is  called  a  theory  of  the  lunar 
motions  on  the  principle  of  gravitation. 

This  may  be  done  either  in  order  to  advance  our 
own  knowledge  of  nJiture,  or  to  communicate  it  to 
others.  If  done  with  the  firft  view,  we  muft  examine 
ttie  phenomenon  minutely,  and  endeavour  to  detect 
everv  circumftanct  in  it,  and  thus  difccver  all  the 
known  laws  of  nature  which  concur  in  its  produftion  ; 
we  then  appreciate  the  operation  of  each  accordlnjf 
to.  the  circuraftances  of  its  exertion  ;  we  then  com- 
bine all  thefc,  and  compare  the  refiilt  with  the  pheno- 
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menon.  If  they  are  fimilar,  we  hsve  explained  the  View  r>t 
phenomenon.  We  cannot  give  a  better  example  than  p^,'^""'l 
Frarkhn's  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  thunder  "''    ■ 

and  lightning.     See  Lioht.nino,  and  Electricity 
Ind.'x. 

If  wc  explain  a  phenomenon  from  known  prin- 
ciples, we  proceed  fynthctically  from  the  general  law 
already  ellahliihed  and  knoiun  *o  exert  its  influence  in 
the  prefent  inftance.  Wc  ftate  this  inftuence  both  in 
kind  and  degree  according  to  the  circumftauces  of  the 
cafe  ;  and  having  combined  them,  we  compare  the 
refult  with  the  plienomenon,  and  fhosv  their  agreement, 
and  thus  it  is  explained.  Thus,  becaufe  all  the  bodies 
of  the  folar  fyllem  mutually  gravitate,  the  moon  gra- 
vitates to  the  fun  as  well  as  to  the  earth,  and  is  con- 
tinually, and  in  a  certain  determinate  manner,  dcfie6\ed 
from  that  path  which  file  would  dcfcribe  did  fhe  gra. 
vitatc  only  to  the  earth.  Her  motion  round  the  earth 
will  be  retarded  during  the  firft  and  third  quarters  of 
her  orbit,  and  accelerated  during  the  fecond  and 
fourth.  Her  orbit  and  her  period  will  be  increafed 
during  our  winter,  and  dirainilhtd  during  our  fummer. 
Her  apogee  will  advance,  and  her  nodes  will  recede; 
and  the  inclination  of  her  orbit  will  be  greateft  when 
the  nodes  are  in  fyzigee,  and  leaft  when  they  are  in 
quadrature.  And  nil  thtfe  variations  will  be  in  certain 
precife  degreen.  Then  we  fhow  that  all  thefe  things 
aftually  obtain  in  the  lunar  motions,  and  they  are  con- 
fidered as  explained. 

This  fummary  account  of  the  objeft  and  employ- 
ment in  all  phdofophical  difcuffion  is  fufficicnt  for 
pointing  out  its  place  in  the  titclc  of  the  f.iences,  and 
will  ferve  to  dirett  us  to  the  proper  methods  of  profe- 
cuting  it  with  fuccefs.  Events  are  its  objeft  ;  and 
they  are  confijered  as  conneft'id  with  each  other  by 
caufation,  which  may  therefore  be  called  the  philofo- 
phical  relation  of  thin,'s.  The  following  may  be 
adopted  as  the  fundamental  propofition  an  which  all 
philofopbical  difcuffion  proceeds,  and  under  which 
every  philofophlcal  difcuffion  or  difcovery  may  be 
arranged  :  .  .  H9 

"  Every  change  that  tvi  ohftrve  in  thejlatc  or  tonJilion  Fundamen. 
of  thi-igs  I!  CONSIDERED  ST  US  as  an  effc8,  intfualing  Mf  tal propofi. 
agency,  cbara8erijtng  the  kind,  and  determining  the  degree  y"'''^.^'}^' 
ofit>  istfRRiDcaufc."  _  ■         ^,ils^„ 

As  thus  enounced,   this  propofition  is  evidently  a 
phyfical  Ihw  of  human  thought.      It  may  be  enounced 
as  a  neceffary  and  independent  truth,  by  faying,  every 
change  in  the  Jla'te  and  condition  of  things  is  .in  f.ffrct,  &c. 
And  accordingly  it  has  been  fo  enounced  by  Dr  ReiJ*;  »  Ejfayi  tit 
and  its  title  to  this  denomination  has  been  abundantly  ihr  imdlr;^ 
fupported  by  him.      But  we  have  no  occafioii  to  con-'""' f""""' 
fider  it  as  poffefling  this  quality.     We  are  fpeaking  of'-^ 
philofophy,  which  is  fomething  contingent,  depending 
on  the  exiftence  and  conftitution  of  an  intelledlaal  he- 
inirfiich  as  man  ;  and,  in  conformity  to  the  view  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  give  of  human  knowledge  in 
the  fubjcfts  of  philofophlcal  relation,   it  is  quite  fuffi- 
cienc  for  our  purpofc  that  we  maintain  its  title  to  the 
rank  of  an   univerfal  law  of  human  thought.      This 
will   make   it   a   firft   principle,  even  although  it  may 
not  he  a  neceffary  truth. 

All  the  pn)of  neceffary  for  this  purpofe  is  univerfa- 
lity  of  fa:t ;  and  we  believe  this  to  be  without  excep- 
tion. We  arc  not  to  exptft  that  all  mankind  have  made, 
6  or 
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V'fw  of  or  wil!  ever  make,  a  fortral  declaration  of  their  opi- 
Bacon'-  ^jpj^ .  (j^jj  „.g  j^jy  verture  to  fay  that  all  have  made 
'  "'"^  ^  it,  ani^  continually  do  make  It,  virtually.  What  have 
the  philofophers  of  ail  sjrea  been  employed  alont  but 
the  difcovcry  of  the  cav>/e3  of  thofe  changes  that  are 
inciiTantly  going  on  ?  Ni/  iurpiui  pljyfico  (lays  Cicero) 
yuiim  fieri Jtne  caufj  ijuiJqutitn  Jicere.  Hiimon  ciiriofity 
has  btcn  direfled  to  nothing  fo  powerfully  and  fo 
i;<i'iftantly  as  to  this.  Many  abfurd  cjufca  have  been 
aiTigncd  for  the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe  ;  but  no 
fct  of  men  have  ever  faid  that  they  happened  without 
a  caufe.  This  is  fo  repugnant  to  all  our  propenfitiea 
yiu!  inllinfts,  that  even  the  atheiflical  feft,  who,  of  all 
others,  would  have  profited  mod  by  the  doftrine,  have 
never  thought  of  adv«ncing  it.  To  avoid  fo  (hocking 
•  an  abfurd ity,  they  have  rather  allowed  that  chance, 
that  the  concourfe  of  atoms,  are  the  caufes  of  the 
bcauti.'ul  arrangements  of  nature.  The  thoughtltfs 
vulgar  are  no  lefs  folicitous  than  the  philofophers  to 
difcover  the  caufe  of  things  :  and  the  poet  cxprefTes 
the  natural  and  iniliuAive  paflioa  of  all  men,  wheu  he 
fays, 

Felix  qui  potuil  rerum  cognnfctre  caufas. 

And  this  snxiety  is  not  to  nourilh,  but  to  get  rid  of 
fiiperftilious  fears  :  for  thus 

mettit  omnes,  et  inrxoralile  fatum 

Suhjtcil  pedibvSy  Jlrefitvmque  /Icheronlis  avari. 

Hnd  men  never  fpecilated,  their  conduA  alone  gives 
fufEcitnt  evidence  of  the  univerfality  of  the  opi- 
nion. The  whole  conducl  of  man  is  regulated  by  it, 
nay  almoft  wholly  proceeds  upon  it,  in  the  moft  im- 
portant matters,  and  where  experience  feems  to  leave 
u»  in  doubt  :  and  to  act  otherwifc,  as  if  any  thing 
■whatever  happened  without  a  caufe,  would  be  t  decla- 
r.-\tion  of  infinity.  Dr  Reid  has  beautifully  ilhitlratcd 
this  truth,  I  y  ol  ferving,  that  even  a  child  will  laugh 
r\t  you  if  you  try  to  perfuade  him  that  the  top,  which 
he  niilTes  from  the  place  where  he  left  it,  was  taken 
away  Ly  noVody.  You  may  perfuade  h.m  that  it  was 
t:Jitn  away  by  a  fairy  or  a  fpirit  ;  but  he  believes  no 
more  about  this  nohody,  than  the  mailer  of  the  houfe 
%hen  ht  is  told  that  nobody  was  the  author  of  any 
piece  of  theft  or  mifchicf.  What  opinion  would  be 
formed,  fays  Dr  Reid,  of  the  intcllefta  of  the  juryman, 
on  a  trial  for  murder  bypcrfons  unknown,  who  (hould 
fay  that  the  frailiired  (kuU,  the  watch  .-.ni  money  gone, 
and  other  like  circumftances,  might  poflll/ly  have  no 
^jj  caufe  ?  he  would  be  pronounced  ir.fanc  or  corruptcd- 
Cotitro-  We  believe  that  Mr  Hume  is  the  firft  author  who 

vffdl  by  has  ventured  to  call  the  truth  of  this  opinion  in  quel- 
Mt  Hume  jj^n  .  ^(,(j  ^yitiVi  he  docs  it  only  in  the  way  of  mere 
polTiIiility.  He  acknowled.;cs  the  generality  of  the 
opinion  ;  snd  he  only  objedts  to  the  foundation  of  this 
generality  :  and  he  objt6\s  to  it  merely  bccaufc  it  does 
not  quadrate  with  his  theory  of  belief;  and  therefsre 
it  may  happen  ihat  fome  men  m;iy  have  no  fuch  opi- 
nion. But  it  mud  be  o^  ferved  on  this  occafion,  that 
the  opinion  of  a  philofopher  is  of  no  greater  weight 
in  a  cafe  like  this  than  th.it  ct  a  plonghboy.  If  it  be 
a  firft  principle,  diredling  the  opinions  aud  ad^ioHS  of 
all,  it  mull  operate  on  the  minds  of  all.  1  he  philofo- 
pher is  the  only  perfon  who  msy  chance  to  be  without 
it :  lor  it  ret^uircs  njucU  laLiour,  und  loJk^  habits  lefo- 
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lutely  maintained,  to  warp  our  natural  fentimt nts  ;  and   View  of 
experience  fhows  us  that  they  may  le  warped  it  we  are  „,  .f7'"u 
at  fuflicicnt  pains.     It  is  aUo  worthy  of  remark,  that     "  '^^'  y 
this  philofopher  feems  as  much  undtr  the  influence  of 
this  law  as  ordinary  mortals.      It  is  only  wlien  he  i« 
aware  of  its  not  tallying  w.th  his  other  do6lrin£S  that        g, 
his  fcruplts  appear.     Obftrve  how  he  fpeaks  when  ofTwit'  gre:* 
his  guard  :   "  As  to  thofe  imprefiions  which  arife  from 'nfo"fi'l- 
the   fenfes,    their   ultimate   caufe   is,    in   my  opinion,^"')'' 
perfectly   inexplicable  by  human  reafon  ;  and   it  will 
always  be  impoinble  to  decide  with  certainty  whether 
they  atife  immediacely  from  the  o'jeifl,  are  produced 
by  the  creative  power  of  the  rainJ,  or  are  derived  fioau 
the  Author  of  our  being." 

Among  thefe  alternatives  he  never  thought  of  their 
not  being  derived  from  any  caufe. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  fhow  thr.t  this  is  a  phyfical 
law  of  the  human  mind  :  we  have  affumed  it  as  a  firft 
principle,  the  foundation  of  a  whole  fcience;  thereiore 
not  included  in  or  derived  from  any  thing  more  general. 
Mr  Hume's  endeavours  to  fhow  that  it  is  not  a  necef- 
fary  truth,  (how  with  fuffuient evidence  that  moft  at- 
tempts to  derive  it  in  the  way  of  argument  are  pelitiones 
prinafti ;  a  thing  very  commonly  mtt  with  in  all  at-        gj 
tempts  to  prove  (irft  principles.     It  cannot  be  proved Thi«  pro- 
by  induction  of  fafts  that  every  event  ha?  a  caufe,  be- ;;"'"'•'""  »• 
caufe   induftion   always   fuppofes   an   ahferved  fad  or  "\  P""- 
event.     Now  in  by  fjr  the  greatcft  number  of  events  „ 'i,;, .  j,j 
ihe  caufes  are  unknown.     Perhaps  in  no  event  what- jt^-of. 
ever  do   we   know   the  real  caufe,  or  tli-.t  power  or 
energy  which,  without  any  intervention,  produces  the 
efTeih     No   man  cm  fay,  that  in  the  limpleft  evtnt; 
which  he  ever  o'  fervcd,  he  was  fully  r.pprifed  of  every 
circumftancc  which  coBcurre<;  to  its  production.     We 
fuppofe  that  no  event  in  nature  can  be  ailduced  more 
fmiple  than  the  motion  of  a  fufpended  gbfs  ball  when 
gently  llruck  liy  another  glafs  b>'ll ;  and  we  i-  lagirc 
that  moft  of  our  rciders  will  fay  th.at  he  peifcdiy  fees 
every  thing  which  happens  in  this  phenomenon.     We 
believe,  too,  th?t  moll  of  our  readers  ere  of  opinion 
that  a  body  is  never  put  in  motion  but  by  the  impuife 
of  another,  except  in  the  cafes  of  anim'l  motion  ;  ami 
that  tlity  are  difpofed  to  imigine  tliat  majnetj  put  iron 
ii>  motion,  and  that  an  eledrified  body  moves  another 
by  means  of  an  interpofed  though  invifill..;  fluid  fome» 
how  circulating  round  them.     Now  we  muft  inform 
fuch  rca.-'ers,  that  unlcfs  the  (Iroke  has  been  very  fmart, 
fo  fmart  indeed  as  to  (liitter  the  clafj  halls,  the  motion 
of  the  fufpended  bill  was  produced  without  im;  ulle  : 
that  is,   the  two  balls  were  not  in  cor.tatk  during  the 
ilroke;  and  the  dilUnce  between  th;-m  was  not  Icfa 
than  the  9roclh  part  of  an  inch,  and  probably  iiuic!» 
greater.     ^Ve  muft  fay  fatilier,  th«t  it  is  not  certain, 
that  even  the  moft  violent  (Iroke,  fuch  as  would  thatte.- 
them  to  pieces,  is  enough  to  bring  them  into  real  cnn- 
tairl.    The  proofs  ot  this  lingular  polition  are  too  louij 
for  this  plicc  ;  but  the  evidence  will  be  fnificicnlly  feea 
by  confulting  the  article  0?rics,  n"  66.  67. 

Uidefs,  therefore,  our  readtrs  are  willing  to  allow 
that  the  fufpended  ball  was  put  in  motion  by  a  repuU 
live  force  inherent  in  one  or  both  balls,  ihcy  mull  ac- 
knowledge that  they  Jo  not  fully  know  alt  the  circum- 
fiances  of  thia  fs  finip'e  phenomenon,  or  all  the  train 
of  events  which  happen  in  it ;  and  thereiore  il.ey  are 
t educed  10  the  ueceflity  of  Juppo/ing,  aliiiou^o  tl.iy  do 
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View  n(   not  fef  it,  »n  intervtnini?  fluid  or  matter,  by  the  immc- 

Bac.m's    jjate  atH'on  of  whofc  adjoining  particles  the  motion  is 
PhiloiDphy.         ,        , 
,  '    '  produceo. 

This  being  the  cafe  in'  the  fimpleft  phenomenon 
that  we  can  pitch  upon,  what  (hull  we  fay  of  the  num- 
bcrlefa  multitudcB  which  are  incompara'jly  more  com- 
plex ?  Mil  ft  we  not  acknowled^te  thnt  the  efficient 
caufef,  even  in  the  vulgar  fcnfe  of  the  word,  the  im- 
mediately preceding  event?,  are  unknown,  beraufe  the 
conjundion3  arc  not  obferved  ?  an  '.  therefore  it  cannot 
be  fiid  that  it  is  from  experimental  induftion  that  this 
truth  gains  univerfal  belief.  Experience,  fo  far  from 
fupporting  it  as  a  direft  proof,  feems  rather  the  ftrongeft 
argument  againft  it  ;  for  we  have  no  experiment  of 
unqueftlonable  authority  but  the  narrow  circle  of  our 
ownpowcr  exerted  on  our  thoughts  and  aftions.  And 
even  here  there  are  perhaps  cafes  of  change  where  wc 
cannot  fay  vrith  certainty  that  we  perceive  the  effi- 
cient caufe. 

Nothing  feems  to  remain,  therefore,  but  to  allow 
that  this  phyfical  law  of  human  judgment  is  inftinclive, 
a  conftituent  of  the  human  foul,  a  firft  principle  ;  and 
incapable  of  any  other  proof  than  the  appenl  to  the 
g,  feelings  of  every  man. 
Caiifes  not  Simply  to  fay,  that  every  change  is  confidered  as 
obferved  an  effeft,  is  not  giving  the  whole  charafters  of  this 
but  inferred  pijyC^jj  j^^,,  'pj,g  caufe  is  not  alway?,  perhaps  never, 
phenomena "'V^"'''^'  ^""^^  '*  in/erred  from  the  phenomena.  The  in- 
whichare  ference  is  therefote  in  every  inftance  dependant  on  the 
phenomenon.  The  phenomenon  is  to  us  the  language 
of  nature  :  It  is  therefore  the  fole  indication  of  the 
caufe  and  of  its  agency  :  It  is  therefore  the  indication 
of  the  very  caufe,  and  of  no  other.  The  obferved 
change  therefore  charafterifes  the  caufe,  and  marks  its 
kind.  This  is  confirmed  by  every  word  of  philofophi- 
cal  langu.ige,  where,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  the 
names  of  the  inferred  powers  of  nature  are  nothing  but 
either  abbreviated  dcfcriptions  of  the  phenomena,  or 
terms  which  are  defined  foltly  by  fuch  defcriptions. 
In  like  manner,  the  phenomencin  determines  the  caufe 
in  a  particular  degree,  ?.nd  in  no  other  ;  and  we  have  no 
immediate  meafure  of  the  degree  of  the  caufe  but  the 
phenomenon  itfelf.  We  take  many  meafiires  of  the 
caufe,  it  is  true  ;  but  on  examination  they  will  be  found 
not  to  be  immediate  meafures  of  the  caufe,  buc  of  the 
e£Fe£l.  Affuming  gravitation  as  the  caufe  of  tiie  pla- 
netary deviations  from  uniform  reftilincal  motion,  we 
fay  that  the  gravitation  of  the  moon  is  but  -j-rTod'h 
part  of  the  gravitation  of  a  ftone  thrown  from  the 
hand  :  but  we  fay  this  only  from  obferving  that  the 
deflexion  of  the  ftone  is  3600  times  greater  than  the 
fimultaneous  deflefllon  of  tt^e  moon.  In  fliort,  our 
whole  knowledge  of  the  caiift  is  nat  only  J'ounJed  on 
cur  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon,  but  it  is  the  fame. 
This  will  be  found  a  remark  of  Immeule  confequence 
in  the  profccution  of  phllofophical  rcfearchts  ;  and  a 
ftrift  attention  to  it  will  nqt  only  guard  us  againll  a 
ihoufand  miftakes  ii.to  which  the  reafoiiing  pride  of 
iTian  would  continually  lead  us,  but  will  alfo  enable  ua 
fully  to  rfeteft  many  egregious  and  fatal  blunders  made 
in  confequence  of  this  philofophical  vanity.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  thit  whenever  we  arc  puzzled, 
it  would  be  folly  to  continue  groping  among  thofe  ob- 
fcure  beings  called  caufes,  when  wc  have  their  proto- 
types, the  phenomena  themfelves,  in  our  hands. 
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Such  is  the  account  whiL-h  may  be  given  of  pKHo-  View  at 
fophv,  the  ftvidy  oi  the  works  of  t'Jod,  as  related  by  ,.,^""'''' 
caufation.    It  is  of  vaft  extent,  reaching  from  an  atom  -'— i. 

to  the  glorious  Autlior  of  the  Univerfe,  and  contem- 
plating the  whole  conneftcd  chain  of  intelligent,  fenfi- 
tive,  and  inanimate  beings.  The  philofopher  makes 
ufc  of  the  defcriptions  and  arran.'emeiitB  of  the  natu- 
ral hiftorian  as  of  mighty  ufe  to  liimfelf  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  ;  confiding  in  the  uniformity  of  na- 
ture, and  expefting  that  fimilarity  in  the  quiifctnt 
properties  of  things  will  be  accompanied  by  fome  re- 
femblances  in  thofe  more  important  properties  which 
conftitntc  their  mutual  dependences,  linking  them  to- 
gether in  a  great  and  endlefsly  ramified  chain  of  e- 
vents. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  afcertain  with  preclfion  the 
peculiar  province  of  philofophy,  both  by  means  of  its 
oljeft  and  its  mode  of  prccedure.  Alter  this  it  will 
not  require  many  words  to  point  out  the  methods  for 
profecuting  the  lludy  with  expedition  and  with  fuccefs. 
The  rules  of  philofophizing,  which  Newton  premifes 
to  his  account  of  the  planetary  motions,  which  he  fo 
fcrupuloudy  followed,  and  with  a  fuccefs  which  give* 
them  great  authority,  arc  all  in  Itriit  conformicy  to 
the  view  we  have  now  given  of  the  fuhjeft.  g 

The  chitf  rule   is,  that  fimllar  caufes   are  to  be  af- The  chief 
figned  to  finiilar  phenomena.   This  is  indeed  the  fourcerule  of  phf- 
of  all  our  knowledge  of  connedted  nature  ;  and  with-  J.°/°^^^55 
out  It  the  univerfe  would  only  prefcnt  to  us  an  incom-  '° 
prehenfible  chaos.     It  is  by  no  means,  however,  ne- 
ceflary  to  enjoin  this  as  a  maxim  for  our  procedure : 
it  io  an  inftinftive  propenfity  of  the  human  mind.     It 
is  abfolutcly  neceffary,  on  the  contrary,  to  caution  us 
in  the  application  of  this  propenfity.     We  mud  be  ex- 
tremely confident  in  the  certainty  of  the  refem' dance 
before  we   venture  to  make  any   inference.     We  are 
prone  to^  reafon  from   analogy  :   the  very  employment 
is  agreeable  ;  and  we  are  ever  difpofed  to  emlirace  op- 
portunities of  engaging  in  it.    For  this  reafon  we  are 
fatiofied  with  very  flight  refemblances,  and  eagerly  run  ^ 

over  the  confequences,  as  if  the  refemblances  were  com- 
plete ;  atid  our  refearches  frequently  terminate  in  falfe- 
hood. 

This  propenfity  to  analogical  rcafoning  Is  aidedby 
another  equally  ftrong,  and  equally  ufeful,  wlien  pro- 
perly direiled  ;  we  mean  the  propenfity  to  form  ge- 
neral laws:  it  is  in  fatt  a  propenfity  to  difcover  caufei, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  eftablilhing  of  general  laws. 
It  appears  in  mother  form,  and  is  called  a  I  ive  of  or 
tide  for  fimplicity  ;  and  this  Is  encouraged  or  jufti- 
fied  as  agreeable  to  the  uniformity  and  fimplicity  of 
nature.  "  Natura  femper  fibi  fimiliset  confona,"  fays 
Newton  ;  "  Fruftra  fit  per  plura,  quod  fieri  potefl  per 
pauciora,"  fays  another.  The  beautiful,  the  wife  eco- 
no'my  of  nature,  are  phrafcs  In  every  body's  mouth  ; 
and  Neuton  enjoins  us  to  adopt  no  more  caufes  than 
are  fufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena.  All  this  is 
very  well,  and  is  true  in  Its  own  de,/ree  ;  hut  it  is  too 
frequently  the  fubterfuge  of  human  vanity  and  felf- 
love.  This  inordinate  admiratfon  of  the  economy  and 
fimplicity  of  nature  is  generally  conjoined  with  a  ma- 
nifcft  love  of  fyftem,  md  with  the  rftual  pro  luftinn 
of  fome  new  fyftem,  where  from  one  general  principle 
fome  extenfive  theory  or  explanation  is  deduced  and 
offeied  to  the  world.  The  author  fees  a/ort  of  refera- 
j  blance 
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nf  blaticp  bftween  a  certain  ferics  of  phenomena  and  the 
'*  conTcquences  of  fontic  principle,  and  thinks  the  prin- 
i_I  ciple  aHequate  to  their  explanation.  Then,  on  the 
authority  of  the  acknowledged  fimpllcity  of  nature, 
he  roundly  excludes  all  otl  er  principlen  of  explanation  ; 
Iiecanfc,  fiy5  he,  this  principle  U  fuflicient  "  et  iruf- 
tra  fit  per  plum."  kc.  We  could  joint  out  many  in- 
ftrnces  of  this  kind  in  the  writin^'e  of  pertnp<;  the  fir.1 
mithematician  and  the  poortft  philofopher  o(  this  cen- 
tury ;  where  extonfive  theories  are  thus  cavalierly  ex- 
liihited.  which  a  few  years  examination  have  Ihovvn  to 
le  nothing  but  analogies,  indiilitiftly  obfervcd,  and, 
whit  is  worfc,  inaccurately  applied. 

To  reculate  thefe  hazardous  propenfnies,  and  keep 
phi'ofophcKS  in  the  right  path,  Newton  inculcates  an- 
otiicr  rule,  or  rather  gives  a  n-.odificaticn  of  this  in- 
junflion  of  fimpixity.  He  enjo'ns,  that  no  caufe  (hall 
be  admitted  but  what  is  real.  His  words  are,  that  no 
caufa  /hall  le  atlmittcd  but  fw.h  as  are  true,  and  fujjicient 
lo  account  for  tht  [hen'jrmna.  We  apprehend  that  the 
inthning  of  thij  rule  has  been  millaken  by  many  phi- 
lofophers,  who  irnigine  that  hy ,4rue  he  means  caufes 
wliu  h  rcrlly  exift  in  nature,  and  are  not  mere  creatures 
of  the  imagination.  We  Iinve  met  with  foae  who 
would  bo^'gle  at  the  doftrines  of  Arlftotle  refpeAing 
th;;  planctaiy  motions,  i).'z.  that  thiy  are  carried  along 
by  ronducting  intelligent  minds,  becaufe  we  know  of 
none  fuel)  in  the  univcrfc  ;  and  who  would  n.  vtrtlielefs 
think  the  doftrine  of  the  Carlcfi.in  vortices  di^ferving 
of  at  kafl  an  exnmination,  becaufe  we  fee  fuch  vor- 
tices exilt,  aD-l  produce  efl'efls  which  h.ive  fome  re- 
feml  lance  to  the  planetary  motions,  and  have  jullly 
rejetScd  therr, yo/c/y  becaufe  this  refembhnce  has  been 
very  imperfetl.  We  apprehend  Ne.vton's  meanint^  by 
ihefe  words  is,  that  no  eaufc  of  any  event  fhall  be  ad- 
mitted, or  evtn  confi  lered,  which  we  do  not  knoiv  to 
be  aftually  concurring  or  cxcrtiner  fome  influence  in 
that  very  ti'irU.  If  this  be  his  meaning,  lie  would  re- 
jttt  the  C'.ittfian  vortices,  aid  the  con.uftin^  fpirits 
of  Arillotle  for  one  and  the  fame  reafon  ;  not  becaufe 
they  were  not  adequate  lo  the  explanation,  nor  becaufe 
fuch  caiifcs  did  not  exilt  in  nature,  but  becaufe  we  did 
notyie  thitn  anyhow  con'  erned  in  the  phenomenon  un- 
der confideration.  We  i.tlcher  fee  a  f;iirit  nor  a  vor- 
t'lx,  and  therefore  need  not  trouble  ourfelves  with  en- 
quiring what  cffttla  they  would  produce.  Now  we 
know  that  this  was  his  very  conduft,  and  what  has  di- 
Jtinguilhed  him  from  all  philofophcri  who  precevled 
him,  thou>;h  many,  by  foliowiug  his  exan  pie,  have  al- 
\o  been  rewarded  by  fimilar  fuccef?.  This  has  pro- 
cured to  Newton  the  charadcr  of  the  moi';'/ philofo- 
J'her  ;  and  n.odcfl  his  procedure  may,  for  diltinftion's 
like,  be  called,  becaufe  the  contrary  pr.>cedure  of 
others  did  not  originate  fo  much  from  iguorar.ce  as 
'.rom  v inity.  Newton's  conduftor  in  this  was  not  mo- 
delly,  but  fagaiity,  prudence,  X'Eution,  and  lo  lay  it 
purely,  it  was  found  judgment. 

For  the  bonds  rf  nature,  the  fuppofed  philofophical 
caufes  are  not  ubjhved  ;  they  are  inferred  horn  tlie  phe- 
nomena. Wlicn  two  fubllauces  art  obfrrved,  and  on- 
ly when  they  are  ohfcrved,  to  Le  conntAcd  in  any  fe- 
rics of  evi-utfi,  we  infer  that  they  are  conniftcd  by  a 
-nitutal  power:  hut  when  one  of  the  fuhftances  is  not 
letn,  but  fancied,  no  law  of  human  thought  produces 
anv  inference  whatoer.     For  this  reafon  alone  New- 
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ton  ftopped  Ihort  at  the  lafl  pact  which  h;  could  dif-  '^''^w  «f 
cover  in  the  folar  fyftem,  that  all  bodies  were  dtdeaed  p.'^j^^f"",^ 
to  all  other  bodies,  accordin.;  to  cerfin  regulations  „f  -'  "  ">*•  1"; 
diilance  cind  quantity  of  matter.  When  tol  1  that  hd 
had  done  notiiing  in  philofophy,  that  he  had  difco- 
vered  no  caufe,  and  thiit  to  merit  any  praifc  he  muft 
(how  how  this  dcfleAion  wis  produced; — he  faid, 
that  he  knew  no  mre  than  he  had  told  them  ;  that 
he  faw  nothing  cau(inj»  tiiis  dcfl.dion  ;  ?nd  was  COB- 
ttntcd  with  having defciibed  it  fo  cxaclly,  that  a  good 
mathematician  could  now  make  tables  of  the  ;-Unetarv 
motions  as  accurate  as  he  pleaf;d,  and  with  hopin^r  in 
a  few  years  to  have  tvery  puipofe  of  navisration  and  cf 
philofophlcnl  cutiofity  compl^rtely  anfwere '.  ;  an!  he 
was  not  difappointed.  And  when  philofophers  on  all 
fides  were  contriving  hypothetiral  fluids  and  vorti^i-s 
which  would  produce  thefe  defle6Hoiis,  he  contented 
hinifclfwith  (bowing  the  total  inconfidemy  of  thefe 
explanations  with  the  mechanical  piinciples  acknow- 
ledged Iiy  their  anchors;  (howing  that  they  bad  tr-'nf. 
greifed  both  parts  of  his  rulcj  their  caufes  neither  be- 
ing real  nor  fufficient  for  explaining  th?  phc  icmenj. 
A  caufe  is  fufficient  for  explaining  a  pl.enom-.'non  only 
when  its  lei^itimate  conftqucnces  ate  perieflly  agree- 
able to  thefe  phcnomtn-j. 

Newton's  difcoverles  remain  without  any  diminution 
or  change:  no  philofopher  has  yet  advanced  a  ftep  fur- 
ther. .  ^5 

But  let   not  the  authority,   or  even  the  frcefs,  ofTbi?  doc- 
Newton  he  our  guide.     Is  his  rule   founded   Ih   rea- "■'■'.'=  f""'"''^* 
fon  ?  It  furcl^  is.     For  if  philosophy  he  only  the  in-'^ '"  "*" 
tetprttatiou   of   nature's   language,    the   inference   of 
caufes  from  the  phtnomrna,   a  fancied   or  hrpitheti- 
ol  phenomenon  e-n  priSduce   nothing  but  a   fanciful 
caufe,  and  can  make  no  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
real  nature. 

All  hypothcfes  therefore  muft  be  hani(hed  from  phi- 
lofophical  difcuflion  as  frivolous  and  ufLlefs,  adminl- 
(lerlng  to  vanity  alone-  As  the  explanation  of  any 
i:ppearance  is  nothing  but  the  pointing  out  the  ge- 
neral fafti  of  which  thla  is  a  particular  iil^ance,  a  hy- 
pothefis  can  give  no  explanation:  knowing  nothing  of  ,^7 
caufe  and  effeA  but  the  conjundlu  n  of  two  events,  weP'"'-''^""^ 
fee  nothing  of  caufation  wlure  one  of  the  events  is  hy- 
pothetical. Although  all  the  legitimate  confcquerces 
of  a  hypothetical  principle  (houH  be  perfcftly  lirnlhr 
to  the  phenomenon,  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  jf. 
fume  this  principle  as  the  real  caufe.  It  is  illo^'ical  to 
make  ufe  of  the  economy  of  nature  as  an  argument  for 
the  truth  of  any  hypothehs  :  for  if  true,  it  is  a  phylj. 
cil  truth,  a  matter  of  faft,  and  true  only  to  the  extent 
in  which  it  is  obfervcd,  and  we  arc  not  intitled  to 
fay  that  it  is  fo  one  (lep  farthir;  thert-fore  not  in  lliit 
cafe  //■///■/  le  ohfervui.  But  the  propoHtion  that  naturt 
is  fo  economical  is  f  J'e  ;  aHd  it  Is  ..lloiKhirtg  that  it 
Ins  been  fo  la/Jly  a  quiefced  in  by  the  readers  of  hvpo- 
theffs:  for  it  is  not  the  authors  who  are  deceived  by  it, 
they  are  generally  led  by  their  own  vanity.  Nothing 
is  more  obfcrvablc  than  the  prodigious  variety  of  na- 
ture. Thft  the  fame  phenomena  may  he  produced  by 
t'llTerent  mc-ans  is  well  known  to  the  allronomcrs,  who 
mu'.l  all  giant,  thjt  the  a;  pcarances  of  motion  will  be 
prcclftiy  the  fame  whether  the  c^rth  moves  lounj 
the  fun  like  the  other  planetf,  or  whether  the  fun  with 
bis  attead;:Dt  plr.aets  icoves  rouiij  the  cartli ;  and  ihac 
4F  ihfe 
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View  pf  (},p  dcrtionllration  of  tlie  firft  opinion  is  had.  from  a 
%'hUr"'h  ^^^  ti>la!ly  unconnecUJ  with  nil  the  deflcAions  or 
,.  "  ' '  ^.'  f  vf  n  with  their  caiifss  :  for  it  may  be  alTerted,  that 
Dr  Bradley'i.  d'fcovtry  of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed 
flart,  in  confequence  of  tlic  profjrefllve  motion  of  li^jht, 
was  the  firll  thing  which  put  the  Copernican  fjlleni 
beyond  queftion;  and  even  this  is  llill  capable  of  Ipeing 
explained  in  another  way.  The  Author  of  N.ituie 
feems  to  dchVht  in  variety  ;  and  there  cannot  be  na- 
med a  finj,'lc  purpofe  in  which  the  mod  inconceivable 
fertility  in  refource  is  not  obferved.  It  is  the  mod 
delightful  occupation  of  the  curious  mind  an  '.  the  fcn- 
fi'^lc  he  rt  to  conteniv.late  the  various  conirivances  of 
nature  in  acroniplifhini;  fimilar  ends. 

As  a  principle  therefore  on  which  to  found  any 
maxim  of  philofophical  procedure,  this  is  not  only  in- 
julicloua,  bccTufe  imprudent  an'',  aft  to  miflcad,  but 
as  fnlfe,  and  almoft  fare  to  midead.  In  conformity 
to  this  o!  fervation,  it  muft  be  added,  that  nothing  has 
clone  fo  much  harm  in  philofophy  as  the  introdudion 
of  hypotliefes. 

Authors  have  commonly  been  fatisficd  with  very 
.fliifht  lefemMinccs,  and  readers  are  eafily  milled  by 
the  appearances  of  reafoning  which  thefe  rcfem'jlances 
have  counten^.nccd.  The  ancients,  and  above  all  A- 
riftotlc,  were  mu.  li  given  to  this  mode  of  explanation, 
and  have  fi'lcd  philofophy  with  abfurJities.  'l"he  flight- 
eft  relcmblanccs  were  with  them  lutficienc  founilations 
of  theories.  It  has  been  by  very  flow  degrees  that 
iTiCn  hive  learned  caution  in  tl?is  refpt-dl  ;  and  we  are 
ferry  to  fay  lh.it  we  nre  not  yet  cured  i)f  the  difeafe 
of  hypotlictic.ll  fyftematiziu^,  and  to  fee  attempts  made 
bv  ingenious  men  to  bring  the  frivoLus  theoiieb  of 
antiquity  aj^ain  into  credit.  Nay,  modern  phiiofophers 
even  of  the  gre.itell  name  are  by  no  means  exe.iipted 
from  the  reproach  of  hypothetical  theories.  Their 
writings  abound  in  ctheis,  nervous  fluids,  animal  fpl- 
rits,  vortice«,  vit.ration.?,  ani  other  iiivifi!  le  agents. 
We  may  afSrm  that  all  thefe  attempts  may  be  (hown 
to  be  either  unintelligible,  fruitlefs,  or  falfe.  Either 
the  hypothclu  has  been  fuch  that  no  confequence  can 
be  diftinftly  drawn  from  it,  on  account  of  its  obfcu- 
rity  and  tot'l  want  of  rtfembknce  to  any  thing  we 
know;  or  the  juft  :  nd  legitimate  confequences  ot  the  hy- 
pothefis  are  ioconfiftent  with  the  phenomena(N).  This 
is  remarkably  the  cafe  in  the  hypothefcs  which  have 
been  introduced  for  the  explanation  of  the  mechanical 
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phenomena  of  the  univeifc.     Thefe  can  Le  cximined    Vie*  of 
by  accurate   fcience,   and  the  confequences  compircd     B.icon'» 
without  any  miilake;  and  nothing  elfe  but  a  perfcft  ''^''  ^"l'''>': 
agreement   fliould  induce  us   even  to  liileu  to  any  hy-         ' 
potlicfis  whatever. 

It  may  here  !e  aflced,  Whether,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
molt  pcrfcA  agreement,  after  the  moft  extenlive  com- 
parifon,  the  hypothcfij  (liould  be  admitted?  We  be- 
lieve that  this  mull  b-.  left  to  the  feelinga  of  the  mind. 
When  the  belief  is  irrclidiMe,  we  can  reafon  no  more. 
But  as  tliere  is  no  iinpuflibility  of  as  perfeil  an  agree- 
ment with  fome  other  hypothcfic,  it  is  evident  that  it 
does  not  convey  an  irretragaMe  title  to  our  hypothe- 
fis.  It  is  f-iid,  that  fuch  an  agreement  authorifes  the 
reception  of  the  hypotheticil  tticory  in  the  fame  man- 
ner  as  we  mu/l  admit  that  to  be  tlie  /////?  cypher  of  a 
Ktter  which  will  make  perfetl  fenfe  of  It.  But  thin 
!•!  not  true  :  in  decyphcring  a  letter  we  know  the 
founds  which  mii^  be  leprefented  by  the  charaftcrs, 
and  that  they  arc  really  the  conilituenis  of  fpeech  : 
but  in  hypothetical  cxplanationn  the  firll  principle  il 
not  known  to  exifl ;  nay,  it  is  poflible  to  make  two 
cyphers,  each  of  which  (hA\  give  a  meaning  to  the  let- 
ter. Inftances  of  this  are  to  be  fcen  in  treacifes  on 
the  art  of  decyphcring;  and  there  has  been  lately  dif- 
covcrcd  a  national  charafter  (the  o^tim  dikovered  in 
Irel.ind)  which  has  this  property. 

We  conclude  our  criticifmon  hypothetical  explana- 
tions with  this  obfcrvation,  that  it  is  impojjible  that 
they  can  give  any  ad.dilion  of  knowledge.  In  every 
hypothcfit  we  thrull  in  an  intermediate  event  hetweeo 
the  phenomenon  and  fome  general  law;  and  this  event 
is  not  feen,  but  fuppofcd.  Therefore,  according  to  the 
true  maxims  of  philofnphlcal  invedigation,  we  give  no 
explanation  ;  for  wc  are  not  by  this  means  enabled  to 
afTign  the  general  law  in  which  this  particular  phcno- 
merjon  is  in.  lu  led  :  nay,  the  hypothefia  makck  no  ad- 
dition to  our  lift  of  general  laws  ;  for  our  hypothefcs 
muft  be  ftkQcd,  in  order  to  tally  with  all  the  pheno- 
mena. Tile  hypothefis  therefore  is  undcrftood  only 
hy  and  in  the  phenomena  ;  and  it  muft  not  be  made 
more  general  thin  the  phenomena  thenifeives.  The 
hypothefis  gives  no  geiieralifation  of  facts.  Its  very 
application  is  founded  on  a  great  coincidence  of  fadls ; 
and  the  hypothetical  fjft  is  thriift  in  between  two 
which  we  really  oSferve  to  be  united  by  nature.  The 
applicaUlity  therefore  of  the  hypothefu  is  not  more 
8  extenfive 


(n)  It  has  often  been  matter  of  amufement  to  us  to  examine  the  hypothetical  theories  of  ingenious  men, 
iind  to  obferve  the  power  of  nature  even  when  we  are  tniufgreffing  her  commands,  Naluram  expetlat  furca,  tatnen 
ufque  revertitur.  The  hypothefis  of  an  ingenious  man  is  framed  in  perfeA  conformity  to  nature's  didlates  : 
for  you  will  find  that  the  hypothetical  caufe  is  touched  and  retouched,  like  the  firll  fitting  of  a  piifture,  till 
it  is  made  to  refemble  the  phenomena,  and  the  caufe  is  ftill  inferred,  nay  explained,  in  fpite  of  all  his  inge- 
nuity, from  the  phenomenon  ;  and  then,  inftead  of  defiring  the  fpcAators  to  pay  him  his  due  praife,  by  fay- 
ing that  the  piftuie  is  like  the  man,  he  infifts  that  they  ftiall  fay,  what  gives  him  no  credit,  that  the  man 
is  like  the  pielure.  But,  alas!  this  is  fcldom  the  cafe  :  The  pifture  is  generally  an  anamorphofis,  unlike  any 
thing  extant  in  nature,  and  having  parts  totally  incongruous.  We  have  feen  fuch  pictures,  where  a  wood  is 
ftanding  on  the  fea,  and  an  eye  is  on  the  end  of  an  elephant's  trunk  ;  and  yet  when  this  was  viewed  througU 
a  proper  glafs,  the  wood  became  an  eyebrow  to  the  eye,  and  the  probofcis  w,i8  a  very  pretty  ringlet  of  h;iir. 
Wc  beg  indulgence  for  this  piece  of  levity,  becaufe  it  is  a  moft  appofite  illuftration  of  a  hypothetical  theory. 
The  refemblance  between  the  principle  and  phenomenon  is  true  only  in  detached  unconnedted  fcraps,  and 
!the  principle  itfelf  is  an  incongrucui  patchwork.  But  by  a  perverfion  of  the  rules  of  lo^ic,  all  thefe  iacon. 
fifteocics  arc  put  out  of  view,  and  the  ejtplaniition  is  fomething  like  the  phenomenon. 
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•v;c\v  of  txtenfive  than  the  fimilan'ty  of  k&.a  which  we  o';feive, 
PWc"h  *'"^  ^^^  hypothetical  law  is  not  more  general  than  the 
.  ohfrrvp.i  law.  Let  U3  t!ien  throw  aw;iy  entirely  tlie 
hypothetical  law,  and  infert  the  obfervcd  one  in  our 
lill  of  ^'entral  l:iw3  :  it  will  ft:  in  (liffercnt  lani;uaij;e 
from  the  hypotlKtical  la*v,  but  it  will  e.iprcfs  the  fame 
fads  in  nature. 

It  is  in  experimental  philofophy  alone  that  hypo- 
thefcs  can  have  any  juft  claim  to  admiflion  ;  and  here 
they  are  not  admitted  as  explanitions,  but  ?.s  conjec- 
tur  '^  fervin?  to  dirtA  our  line  of  experiments. 

LfFefts  only  appear  j  and  by  their  ap^enrance,  and 
the  previous  information  of  experience,  caufes  are  im- 
mediately afceriaiued  Ly  tiie  pcrfcft  fimilarity  o!  the 
whole  train  of  events  toother  trains  formerly  obferved: 
Or  they  are  fu^jgelled  by  more  iraperfeft  refemblancea 
of  the  phenomena;  and  thcfe  fuggelUons  are  made  with 
ftronger  or  fainter  evi, fence,  according  as  the  refem- 
blance  is  more  or  lefs  perfcft.  Thefe  fuggeilions  do 
not  atr.ount  to  a  ronfi  lential  inference,  and  only  raife 
a  conjedture.  Wi.Tiinjf  to  verify  or  overturn  this  con 
jefture,  we  have  rccourfe  to  experiment  ;  and  we  put 
the  fu'.  je.lt  under  confiJeration  in  fuch  a  lituation,  tliat 
wc  can  fay  what  will  be  the  tffeft  of  the  conjeftural 
caufe  if  red.  If  this  tallies  with  the  appean.nce,  our 
conjcAurc  has  more  probability  of  truth,  and  we  vary 
the  fituation,  whi-h  will  produce  anew  fct  of  effech  of 
the  conjefliircd  cauff,  and  fo  on.  It  is  evident  that 
the  probability  of  our  corje<fture  will  increafe  with  the 
Jncreafe  of  the  conformity  of  the  legitimate  tffcfts  of 
the  fuppofed  caufe  with  the  phenomena,  and  that  it 
will  be  entirely  deflroyel  by  o«^  difa;jrecment.  In 
this  way  conjedtuiea  hnve  their  great  ufe,  and  are  the 
ordinary  means  by  which  experimental  philofophy  is 
improved.  But  conjcdlural  fyltems  are  woife  than  non- 
fcnfe,  fillinfT  the  mind  with  falfe  notions  of  nature,  ;ind 
generally  leading  us  Into  a  couife  of  improper  conduct 
when  they  become  principles  of  aiftion.  This  ii  ac- 
knowledged even  by  tl  e  .ibettors  of  hypothetical  fy- 
fleras  thcmfelvcs,  when  employed  in  overturning  thofe 
©f  their  predecclTors,  and  ettaijlilhing  their  own  ;  wit- 
nefs  the  fucceflive  maintainers  of  the  many  hypotheti- 
cal fyllems  in  medicine,  which  have  had  their  (hort- 
lived  courfe  within  thefe  two  lall  centuries. 

Let  every  perfon  therefore  who  calls  himfelf  a  phi- 

lofopher  rcfuluccly  determine  to  rejeft  all  temptatians 

to  this  kind  of  fylleramaking,  and  let  him  never  con- 

fider  any  compoficion  of  this  kind  as  any  thing  better 

I.        than  the  aniufemcnt  of  an  idle  hour. 

Trueiiif-de       After  thefe  ohfervations,  it  cannot  require   much 

of  jhilijfo-  difcnnion  to  mark  the  mode  of  procedure  which  will 

jihical  jro-  jnfiire  progrefs  in  all  philofopliical  inveftigations. 

urc.  ,^l^^  fpherc  of  our  intuitive  knowlcvlge  is  very  limi- 

ted  ;  and  we  mud  be  indebted  for  the  greatell  part  of 
our  intdUflual  attainments  to  our  rational  powera, 
and  it  mu'.t  be  deduftive.  In  t^e  fpontantous  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  it  fcldom 
happens  that  the  enertjy  of  that  natural  power,  which 
is  the  principle  of  expljmtion,  ia  fo  immediately  con- 
necVed  with  tlic  phenomenon  that  wc  fee  the  connec- 
tion at  once.  Its  exertions  are  frequently  concealed, 
and  in  all  cafes  u.oditied,  by  the  joint  exertions  of 
other  natural  powers:  the  prticulai  exertion  of  each 
mull  be  confidered  apart,  and  their  mutual  connec- 
tion traced  out.     It  is  only  in  this  way  that  wc  can 
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difcover  the  perhaps  long  train  <^  intetmeJiatc  opera-  V 
tions,  and  alfo  fee  in  what  manner  and  degrc;  the  real  ,^; 
principle  of  explanation  concurs  in  the  oilcnfible  pro-  ' 
cefs  of  mture. 

In  all  fitch  cafes  it  is  evident  that  our  invedigation 
(and  invellifration  it  mod  Uriftly  is)   muft  procce  1  by 
ftep.s,  conJufted  by  the  fuie  liand  of  logical  a,et!iod. 
To  take  an  inftance  from   the  material  world,  let  ua 
lillen  to  Galileo  while  he   is  teaching  his  fricn  !s  the 
ciufe  of  the  rife  of  water  in  a  pump.     He  fays  that  it 
is  owing  to  the  preiTure  of  the  air.     This  is  his  prin- 
ciple; and  he  announces  it  in  all  its  extent.      All  mat- 
ter, fays  he,    is  heavy,   and   in  pirti^jul.ir  air  is  heavy. 
Pie  then    points  out  the   connection  of  this  general 
principle  with  the  phenomenon. 
Air  being  heavy,  it  mud  be  fiip- 
ported:   it  mud  lie  and  prcfs  on 
what  fupports  it  :   it  mud  prefs 
on  the  furface  AI3  of  the  water 
in  the   cidern   furrounding   the 
pipe  CD  of  the  pump;  and  alfo 
on  the  water  C  within  this  pipe. 
He  then  takes  notice  of  another 
general   principle  which   exerts 
its  fubordinate  iniluence  in  this 
proocfs.      Water   is   a   fluid  ;    a 
fluid  is  a  bo  !y  whofe  parts  yield 
to  ihe  fmallell  imprtffion  ;   and, 
by  yielding,  are  eafily  moved  a- 
ii.ong  themfelves :  and  no  little 
parcel  of  the  fluid  can  remain  at 
red  unlef»  it  be  equally  prtflcd 
in  every  direflion,   but  tvill   re- 
cede from  that  lide  where  it  fu- 
ftains  the  greated  prellure.      In 
confequence    of    this    fluidity, 
inctun   to  be  a  property  of  wa- 
ter, if  any  part  of  it  is  prclTed, 
the  prefTure  is  propagated  thro' 
the  whole;  and  if  not  tcii.tedon 
every  fide,  the  water  will  move 
to  that  fide  where  the  propaga- 
ted pred^ure  is  not  refided.     All 
thcfe   fubordinate   or   collateral 
propoCtions  are  fuppofed  to  be 
pievioufly   demonltratcd   or  al- 
lowed.    Water   therefore   mud 
yield  to  thi;  prcffure  of  the  air 
unlefs  prefled  by  it  on  every  fide, 
and    niuit    move    to    that    fu'.e 
where    it   is    not   With  held   I  y 
fome  oppofite  predurc.  He  then 

proceeds  to  (how,  from  the  llrudurr  of  the  pump,  that 
there  is  no  opp  iling  ;  redure  on  che  water  in  the  inlidc 
of  the  ;;uinp.  "For (fays  he)  fuppofe  the  pidon  thruft 
down  till  it  touches  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
pipe  ;  fuppjfc  the  pidon  now  drawn  up  by  a  power 
lulHcitnt  to  lilt  it,  and  all  the  air  incumbent  on  it  ; 
and  fuppofe  it  drawn  up  a  toot  or  a  fathom — there 
nnir.ins  nothing  now  (fays  he)  that  I  know  of,  to 
preffl  on  the  furtace  of  the  water.  In  (hort  (fay<  he), 
gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  water  in  the 
pump  is  in  the  lame  fituation  that  it  would  be  in  were 
there  no  air  at  all,  but  wa.er  poured  into  the  cillem  to 
a  height  AV  ;  futh,  that  the  colunm  of  water  F.\liG 
4  F  i  preffe? 
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view  of    prcfTe*  on  ihe  fiirfnce  AB  as  much  as    the  a!r  does. 
Bic-in's    j^Q^.  ;^  this  cafe  we  know  that   the  water  at  C   is 
riiildfophy.^^^jp^j  upwards  with  a  force  equal  to  the  wci^^ht  of  a 
column  of  water,  having  ihi  fttlion  of  the  pipe  for  its 
I'afe  and   CH    (or   its   height.     The   water   below  C 
therefore  will  be  prelW  up  into  the  pipe  CD,  and  will 
rife  to  G,  fo   that  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  external 
■w.iter  FG  ;  that  is,  it  will  life  to  H.      This  is  a  ne- 
ceiTarv  cciifcqucnce  of  the  weijfht  ;  nd  prelTurc  of  the 
incurrhint  column  FAEG,  and  the  fluidity  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  cifUrn.    Confcq;ience?  pcrfedtly  limilar  mull 
ncccfTritily  follow  from  the  weight  p.nd  prcflure  of  the 
air;  and   therefore  on  di-awing  up  the  piilon  from  the 
farface  C  of  the  water,  m-ith  which  it  ^vas  in  coniadl, 
the  water  mud  follow  it  till  it  attain  that  height  which 
will  make  its  ov.n  weight  a  balance  for  the  prtlfurc  of 
the  circmn.'.ml.ient  air.      Accordingly,  gentlemen,  the 
Italian- phimbers  inform  me,  that  a  pump  will  not  raife 
water  qjrte  fifty  pilms  ;  and  from  their  information  1 
conclude,   that   a  pillar  of  water   fifty  palms  high  is 
fomewhat  heavier  than  a  pillar  of  air  of  the  fame  Lafe, 
and  reaching  to  the  t;.p  of  the  atmofphere." 
_..    1°  _         Thus  is  the  phenomenon  explained.     Tlie  rife  of 
x\.erJn:c-  the  wp.ter  in  the  pump  is  (hown  to  he  a  particular  cafe 
thod.  of  tl.e  peneral  iad  m  liydrotiatics,  that  fluids  in  tom- 

muni'.atini^  velTcls  will  (land  at  height?;  which  are  in- 
verfely  as  thsir  denfities,  or  that  columns  of  iqu.d 
weit^hts  are  in  cquilibrio. 

This  way  rf  proceeding  is  called  arguing-  a  priori, 
the  fyi'ihetic  method.  It  is  founded  on  jull  princi- 
ples ;  and  the  great  progitfs  which  we  have  male  in 
the  m 'thcm.-lical  fcicnccs  by  this  mode  of  re  foning 
fr.ow;^  to  what  length  it  may  be  carried  with  irrefill- 
iblc  evidence.  It  ha^  long  been  confidered  as  the  on- 
ly inlet  to  true  knowledge  ;  and  nothing  was  aliowrd 
to  be  known  with  certainty  which  could  not  be  de- 
mcnilrated  m  tnis  way  co  be  true.  Accordingly  lo- 
pic,  or  the  art  of  reifoning,  which  wasalfo  called  the 
art  of  difcovering  truth,  was  nothing  but  a  ftt  of  rules 
for  luctfjfi'.hy  conluding  this  mo''.e  of  argument. 

UnJer  the  direction  of  this  infallible  guide,  it  is  not 
furtly  unreafonable  toexpefl  tlir.t  phlloio^hy  has  ma  le 
fuie  oro^rtfs  towards  perfection  ;  and  as  wc  know  that 
the  biigiiteft  geniuf:;s  of  Athens  and  ol  Rome  were 
for  acres  folely  occupied  in  philofophical  refcarches  in 
every  path  of  human  kno.viedge,  it  is  equ:.lly  retifon- 
able  to  fuppofe  that  the  pr.'^'refs  has  not  only  i.cen 
fuie  but  j,reat.  We  have  feen  that  the  ex;  hnation  of 
an  arptErance  in  nature  is  nothing  lut  the  arrange- 
ment of  it  into  that  general  clafs  in  which  it  is  com- 
prehended. The  chifs  has  its  dillin'fu.fhing  mark, 
which,  when  it  is  found  in  the  phenomenon  under  con- 
fidiration,  tixei  it  in  its  clafs,  there  to  remain  for  ever 
an  addition  to  our  flock  of  knowledge.  Nothing  can 
he  loll  any  other  way  but  by  forgetting  it ;  and  the 
doctrines  of  philofophers  mull  be  flable  like  the  laws 
of  nature. 

We  have  feen,  however,  that  the  very  reverf*  of  all 
this  is  the  cafe  ;  that  philofophy  has  but  veiy  lately 
eraertjed  from  worfe  th:  n  total  darkncfs  and  ignorance; 
That  what  pafTid  unJer  the  name  of  philofophy  was 
nothing  but  fyf!cn-,s  of  error?  (if  fyftems  they  ceuld  be 
called;,  which  wcie  termed  do3rines,  delivered  with 
the  moft  iropoling  aj-par.itu5  of  logical  demoaltration, 
but  belied  in  aln.oll  every  inftance  by  cxpfrieiice,  and 
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affordin;T  us  no  afiiftance  in  the  ap,ilicatIon  of  the  VSer*  r-F 
powers  of  nature  to  the  purpofe^  of  life.  Nor  will  this  ,**,"''"  " 
excite   much  wonder  in  the  mind   or  the  enlightened  ■ 

leader  of  the  prefcnt  day,' who  refltfts  on  the  ul'e  that 
in  this  dialettx  procefs  was  made  of  the  calf^aria,  and 
the  method  in  which  thofe  categoties  were  furinej. 
From  f'lrtl  ptinciple^  fo  vague  in  themfclvcs,  and  fo 
gratuiiaufly  affumed,  ingenious  men  migiit  deduce  ma- 
ny dilftrcnt  concliifiJiis  all  equally  erroneous:  and  that 
this  was  attuilly  done,  no  furer  evidence  can  be  given, 
than  tlut  hardly  a  lifetime  chpfed  in  which  the  whole 
fyflem  of  doftrinci  which  had  ciptivated  the  minds 
of  the  moll  penetrating,  have  been  oftener  than  oi:cc 
exploded  and  overturned  ly  another  fvflem,  which 
fljiirifhcd  for  a  whiU:,  and  then  wa^;  fupplaiited  by  a 
third  which  (harcd  the  fame  fate.  Here  was  an  infal- 
lible proof  of  their  error,  for  inflability  is  iucompatil>}c 
with  truth. 

It  is  allowed  by  all  tliat  this  has  teen  the  cafe  in 
thofe  branches  of  Ihi  !y  at  lead  which  contemplate  the 
philofophical  relations  of  the  material  world,  in  aflro- 
iiomy,  in  mechanical  philofophy,  i-.i  chemiflry,  in  phy- 
fiology,  in  mcliciiie,  in  n^'riculture.  It  is  alfo  ac- 
knowled/ed,  that  in  the  courfc  of  lefs  than  two  cen- 
turies back  we  have  acquired  much  knowledge  on  thefe 
very  fuSjwcTs,  call  it  philofophy,  or  by  what  name 
y  lu  will,  fo  much  more  conK>rmab'e  to  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  that  the  deductions  male  from  it 
by  the  f  ime  rnUs  of  the  fynthctic  method  arc  more 
conformable  to  fift,  and  therefore  better  fitted  to  d«- 
re£l  our  concuA  and  improve  our  powers.  It  is  alfo 
certain  th:  t  thefe  bodies  of  doftrine  which  go  by  the 
name  of  philofophical  fyftems,  have  much  more  (labili- 
ty than  in  ancieut  times  ;  and  though  forcetimes  in 
part  fupi;rfedcd,  are  fddom  or  never  wholly  explo- 
ded. 

This  cannot  perhaps  be  afSimed  withcquil  conft- 
dence  with  rcfpctt  to  thofe  fpeculatioiis  which  hive 
our  intcl'c6l  or  prn'-enfities  for  their  nbjeft:  and  we 
have  not  perhaps  attained  fuch  a  reprtf;ntation  of  hu- 
man nature  as  will  bear  comparifon  with  the  oriirinal  ; 
nor  will  the  legitimi'te  deductions  fnm  fuch  doctrines 
be  of  much  more  fervice  to  us  for  ilireCtin^  our  conduft 
than  thofe  of  ancient  lim;"! :  and  while  we  obferae 
this  difference  between  thefe  two  general  clafTes  of 
fpeculation';,  we  may  remar.k,  that  it  is  conjoined  with 
a  ditltrence  in  the  manner  of  condudting  the  ftudy. 
We  have  proceeded  in  the  old  Ariilotelian  method 
when  inveftigatiiig  the  nature  of  mind;  I  ut  we  fee 
the  matciiil  philofophers  running  about,  pafung  much 
of  their  time  away  from  books  in  the  fhop  of  the  ar- 
tifan,  or  in  the  open  fields  engaged  in  obfervjtion,  la- 
bouring with  their  hands,  and  hufy  with  experiments. 
But  the  fpcculatill  on  the  inteilett  and  the  active  powers 
of  the  human  foul  feems  unwilling  to  I  e  indebted  to 
any  thing  but  his  own  ingenuity,  and  his  labouis  are 
confined  to  the  clofet.  In  tie  firfl  clafs,  we  have  met 
with  fomething  Ike  fuccefs,  and  v  e  have  improved  ., 
many  arts  :  in  the  other,  it  is  to  be  feared  tLat  we N)  i:ilet  i9 
are  not  much  wifer,  or  better,  or  happier,  for  all  purtruth, 
philofophic  attainments. 

Here,  therefore,  mud  furely  have  been  fome  great, 
fime  fatal  miftake.  There  has  indeed  been  a  material 
detedt  in  our  mode  of  procedure,  in  the  employment  of 
this  method  of  reafoning  as  an  inlet  to  trutJi.     Tl« 
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View'f    faft  I's,  ttiat  philofopTiers  have  totally  miftaken  the 
Bacon's     ^,3  J  gf  (ji'fcovery,  and   liave  pretenJed   to  fs^t  out  in 
.         "*'  ^'  tlifir  invert  iiraticn  fro;n  t!;e  very  point  wh..'re  tliia  jour- 
ney ftioul  1  have  termintted. 

The  Arirtotflian  logic,  the  fylloarlftlc  art,  thit  a-t 
fo  much  bo-;fted  of  as  the  only  ink-t  to  true  kno.v- 
ledge,  the  ortv  m-rans  of  difcovery,  i'  ini'ire^  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  otd'sary  proce.iiire  of  nature,  by' which  we 
every  diiy,  and  in  every  atlion  of  wur  lives,  acq'iirc 
,j  know^dgc  and  t'.ifcover  truth.  It  is  not  the  art  of 
But  the  difoov.'riii.^  truth,  it  ia  the  art  of  co  nmunicatinj 
art  of  com-ltnortledj^e,  and  ofdctertinw  error:  it  is  notliin^  more 
"'"  '1*',"'^'  th:in  the  ;ipplic;ition  of  tiiis  nr.r.xim,  "  whatever  is  true 
'"''■  of  a  whole  clafs  of  o!)ietl8,  is  true  of  cnch  individual 
of  that  tlafs."  This  is  not  a  juft  account  of  ths  art 
of  difcoverinc^  truth,  nor  is  it  a  complete  account  of 
the  art  of  rcafonini^.  lleafoninij  is  the  proJui:ing 
■  belief;  and  whatever  mode  of  argumentation  invariibly 
and  irreliHlhly  produces  belief,  is  reafbnin^.  Tie 
ancient  logic  fuppofes  that  all  the  firft  principles  are 
alre;tdy  known,  r.nd  thst  nothing  is  wanted  t  ut  the 
application  of  them  to  particular  fafts.  But  weie  this 
true,  the  application  of  them,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ftrvcd,  cat!  hardly  be  cniled  a  difcovcry  :  but  it  is  not 
true  ;  and  tl'.e  laCt  i;,  ih.at  the  fir!l  principles  are  (je 
iicrally  the  chief  obj 'ct'.  of  our  rcftaich,  and  that  they 
have  come  into  view  only  now  and  then  as  it  were  l)y 
accident,  and  never  by  the  labour  of  the  lo.'ician.  He 
indeed  can  tell  ue  whether  we  have  been  millaken  ;  tor 
if  our  jjencral  principle  be  true,  it  midt  influence  every 
particular  cafe.  I r,  therefore,  it  be  falfe  in  any  one  of 
thefe,  it  is  not  a  true  principle.  And  it  is  here  that 
we  difcover  the  f  lurce  of  that  flu^uation  wliich  is  fo 
riuich  coniplainfd  of  in  philofophy.  The  authors  of 
fylli-nis  pive  a  fet  of  eoi.fecutive  propofitions  logically 
deduced  from  a  fir'd  principle,  which  has  been  halliiy 
adopted,  and  has  no  tiundation  in  nature.  This  does 
not  hinder  the  amufemcnt  of  framinij  a  fyftem  from 
it,  nor  this  fyfttin  from  pleaf:ng'  by  its  fymm^try  ; 
and  't  t^kes  a  run  :  but  when  fome  o!Tici(5u8  follower 
thinks  of  making  f.jme  ufe  of  it,  whli  h  requires  the 
comp  irifon  with  experiene  r.nd  obfervation,  they  are 
founi  totally  unlike,  trnd  the  whole  fabric  mu!i  be 
abandoned  as  unfound  :  and  thus  the  fucctiTive  fyflcms 
were  eontiiiual'y  puilun^  out  their  predecelTors,  and 
prcfrndy  nut  with  the  fsmt  treatment. 

How  (vas  thin  to  ^e  remcd.ied  ?  The  ratiocination 
was  fridom  e?reg:ou(ly  wrone  ;  the  fyllogillic  art 
had  ere  now  attauied  a  dej:freq  of  peife6\ion  which  left 
little  room  for  iitiprovement,  and  was  fo  fam  liirly 
imderftood  by  the  pliilofo;jhi.  al  practitioners,  that 
they  feldom  committtd  any  great  blunders.  Mud 
we  exirainc  the  fi'il  prinriplefi  ?  Tin's  was  a  taflc  quite 
new  in  fcience;  and  theie  were  hardly  my  rules  in  the 
received  fyitems  of  logic  to  direcl  us  to  the  lucccfsful 
performai:ce  of  it.  Ariftotle,  the  fapacious  inventor 
of  thofe  rules,  had  not  totally  omitted  it;  but  in  the 
fervour  of  phdofophic  fpccuUtion  he  had  made  little 
life  of  them.  His  fertile  fjeuius  never  wab  at  a  lofs 
fur  firft  principles,  which  anlwercj  the  purpofe  of  ver- 
bal dilqu'fition  \vit*-out  mucii  rilk  of  being  belief  on 
.account  of  its  riiflimilitude  to  nature;  for  there  w.is 
ffjqucntly  no  prototype  wich  which  his  fyfitniatic  doc- 
irine  coulj  be  coinparcJ.     His  eulhuGallic  foUowcrj 
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found  abundant  amufci^ent  in  fo'Iowinc;  Iiis  example  ;    View  n{ 
and  ohilofophv,  no  lonjer  in  the   hands   of  men  ac- ...  .i'",'",' 
qurjmtc !  w;th  the  world,  convtrlant  m  lie  great  bnoic  ■ 
of  nature,  w:i8  now  canilneJ  almoil  enlirc'y  to  reclufe 
monks,  equally  if^'norant  of  men  and  of  thing?.     But 
curioficy  was  awskened,  and  the  men  of  genius  were 
frtited  as  well  as  difguftcd   wit'i  the   difquifitions  of 
the  fch.inis,  whicli  one  moment  raifed  exptcliations  by 
th.»  fvmmetry  of  compofiiion,   and   the  next  moment 
bUfted  them  by  their  incoifillency  with  txpsrience. 

Tiicy  faw  that  the  !  ell  way  was  to  begin  tie  novo, 
to  throw  away  the  firlt  principles  ^!togctller,  without 
exception  .or  examination,  and  endeavour  to  find  out 
new  ones,  which  ihould  ftan  I  the  tefl  of  logic;  that 
is,  flionld  in  every  caf'?  be  agteea'de  to  faCl. 

I'hdofophers  bejm  to  reflect,  that  under  the  unno-Tht  me- 
ticed  tuition  of  kind  nature  we  have  acquired  much''"'!  of  in. 
nfeful  knowleJ;Te.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,''""^""; 
that  her  method  is  the  molt  proper  tor  acq  uri:ig[mjjj 
knowledge,  and  that  by  imitating  her  manner  we 
flull  have  the  like  fucctfs.  We  are  too  apt  to  flight 
the  occupations  of  children,  whom  we  may  obferve 
continually  bufy  turning  every  thing  over  and  over, 
putting  them  into  every  fituation,  and  at  every  di- 
ilance.  We  cxcufe  it,  faying  that  it  is  an  innocent 
amufemcnt  ;  but  we  (hould  fny  with  an  ingcniouj 
plidofopher  (Dr  Rcid),  that  they  are  m)(l  ferioudy 
and  rationally  employed  :  they  are  acqu'ring  the  ha- 
bits of  obferv  .tion  ;  and  by  merely  indulging  an  unde- 
termined curiolity,  they  are  making  theiufelvcs  ac- 
quainted wich  furrounding  ohjeAs  :  they  are  ftruclt 
!;y  fimilitudci.,  and  amufed  with  mere  clafTincation. 
If  fome  new  effcA  occurs  from  any  of  their  little  playw, 
they  are  eager  to  repeat  it.  ^Vhen  a  chill  has  for 
the  firft  time  tumbled  a  fpoon  from  the  table,  and  is 
pleafed  with  its  jingling  noifc  on  the  floor,  if  another 
lies  within  its  reach,  it  is  fure  to  flnre  the  fame  fate. 
If  t!ie  child  is  indulged  in  ehis  diverfion,  it  will  re- 
peit  it  with  a  greedinefs  that  deferves  our  attention. 
The  v;fry  firlt  eager  repetition  (ho-vs  a  confidence 
in  the  condancy  of  natiral  operstions,  which  we  can 
liaidly  aferibe  wholly  to  cxperien.'e  ;  and  its  keennefs 
to  repeat  the  experiment,  IhoA's  the  intettft  which  it 
takes  in  the  cxercife  of  this  moll  ufe'ul  propcnlity. 
It  is  beginning  the  ftudy  of  nature;  and  its  occupation 
is  the  f.ime  with  that  of  a  Ncwcon  coinputing  the 
motions  of  the  moon  by  his  fuMime  theory,  and 
compiring  his  calculus  with  obfervation.  The  child 
and  the  philofopher  are  equilly  employed  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  fimihrity  of  event,  and  are  anxi- 
ous th.n  this  fioillarity  ihall  return.  The  chil  1,  it  is 
true,  thinks  not  of  this  aMlr.iifl  o'jeil  of  contempla- 
tion, but  throAS  «lown  the  fpoon  agiin  to  have  the 
pleafure  of  hearing  it  jingle.  The  philofopher  fu- 
fpedis  that  the  conjunclion  of  events  it  the  confe- 
qiience  of  a  general  law  ot  nature,  and  tries  an  cxpe- 
rilient  where  this  conjindion  recurs.  The  child  is 
happy,  an  I  eager  to  enjov  a  f  leifute  which  to  u<  ap- 
pears highly  frivoKlui  ;  but  it  has  the  fame  foun  la- 
lion  with  tlie  pleafure  of  the  philofopher,  wno  re- 
i  lices  in  the  fuecefs  of  his  exptiiuicnt :  and  the  fart, 
formerly  a  trifle  to  both,  now  acquires  importance. 
Both  go  on  rfpeating  the  experiment,  till  the  faft 
ccafes  to  be  a  novelty  to  cither  :  the  child  is  fiitisGcd,  . 
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ani  the  philofopher  has  now  eAablilheJ  a  new  hw  of 
nature. 

SiK-h  (favs  this  amlahle  philofopKer)  is  th«  educa- 
tion of  kind  nature,  \v!io  from  the  beginning  to  the 
crul  of  onv  lives  nnkes  the  play  of  her  fcholars  tkcir 
moll  inftruilive  leflonj,  and  has  implanted  in  our  .-nind 
the  cnriofity  and  the  inJuftive  propenfity  by  which 
we  ate  cna'  led  and  dlfpofe  1  to  learn  them.  The  cx- 
crcift  of  thia  induclive  principle,  by  which  nature 
pronrpts  ua  to  in'er  general  laws  from  the  obfervation 
of  particular  fafle,  gives  us  a  fpecita  of  logic  new  in 
the  fL-hools,  but  old  as  human  nature.  It  is  certainly 
a  method  of  difcovery  ;  for  hy  thefe  means  general 
principles,  formerly  unknown,  have  come  into  view. 

It  is  a  jnft  and  rational  logic;  for  it  is  founded  on, 
and  indeed  is  only  the  habitual  application  of",  this 
maxim,  "  That  whatever  is  true  with  rcfpeil  to  every 
individual  of  a  clafs  of  events,  is  true  of  the  whole 
clafs."  This  i'!  ju!l  the  inverfe  of  the  maxim  on 
which  the  ArillolcHan  logic  wholly  proceeds,  and 
is  of  equal  authority  in  the  court  of  reafon.  In  Iced 
the  exprefTion  of  tlie  general  law  is  only  the  abbrevi- 
ated exprcffion  of  every  particnhr  inllance. 

This  new  logic,  therefore,  or  the  logic  of  inJtftion, 
muft  net  be  confidered  aa  fubordinatc  to  the  old,  or 
founded  on  it.  See  Logic,  Part  III.  chap.  5.  In  fad, 
the  life   !ind  legitimacy   of  the  Arillotelian  logic  is 
founded  on  the  inc'.uftive, 
All  animals  are  mortal  ; 
All  men  are  animals  :  therefore 
All  men  are  mort;.l 

This  is  no  argument  to  any  perfon    who  choofes 
to  deny  the  mortility  of  man  :  even  although  he  ac- 
knowh'dges  his  animal  nature,  he  will  deny  the  major 
■  proDofition. 

It  is  bcfide  our  purpoft-.  to  fhow,  how  a  point  fo 
jjeneral,  fo  conirenial  to  m:in.  and  fo  familiar,  remain 
•  ed  fo  long  unnoticed,  akhou.i;h  the  I'.ifqnifition  is  cu- 
rious and  fatisfadory.  It  was  not  till  within  thcfe 
two  centuries  that  the  incrcafinj;  demand  for  prac- 
tical knowledge,  pailiculi-rly  in  the  arts,  made  in- 
quifitive  men  fee  how  ufelefs  and  infufScient  was  the 
karnin.:  of  the  fchools  in  any  road  of  inveftigation 
which  was  conneiSed  with  life  and  bufincfs  ;  and  ob- 
feive,  that  foclety  had  received  ufeful  informition 
thiefiy  from  pcrfons  a^ually  engaged  in  the  arts  Ahich 
the  fpeculatilt.*  w  ere  cndt.-.vourlng  to  illullratc ;  and  that 
this  knowledge  confilUd  ihicHy  of  experiments  and 
obfcrvations,  the  only  contributions  which  their  an- 
thors  conld  make  to  fcience. 

The  Novum  Org.mum  of  Bacon,  which  points  out 
the  true  method  o(  forming  a  body  of  real  and  ufeful 
knowlelge,  namely,  the  ftudy  of  nature  in  the  way 
of  deR-ription.  obfervation,  and  experiment,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  noblcll  prefent  thu  fcience  ever  received. 
It  may  be  conlidercd  as  tiie  grammar  of  nature's  lan- 
guage, and  is  a  counter- part  to  the  logic  of  Ariftotlc  ; 
not  exploding  it,  but  making  it  cffedu:il. 

As  the  logic  of  Ariftotlo  h.id  its  rules,  fo  has  the 
Baconian  or  induiiive  ;  and  this  work,  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum  Scienliarum,  contains  them  all.  The  chief  rule, 
and  indeed  the  rule  from  which  all  the  reft  are  but 
derivattons,  is,  that  "  the  induftion  of  particulars  mud 
be   carried   as   far   aa  the  general  affirmation  which 
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.18  deduced  from  them."  If  this  be  not  attended  fo, 
the  mind  of  man,  which  from  his  earlicft  yeaw  fliows 
great  e3;4einers  in  fearching  for  lirll  piinciple;,  will 
frequently  afcribe  to  the  operation  of  a  general  prin- 
ciple events  which  are  mcicly  accidental.  Hence  the 
popular  belief  in  omens,  palmiflry,  and  all  kinds  of 
fortune-telling. 

This  rule  i.iufl  evi;lently  givr?  a  new  turn  to  the 
whole  track  of  philofopliical  inveftigation.  In  order 
to  dlfcovcr  ftrll  principles,  we  muft  make  exteifive 
and  accurate  obfrrvationi,  fo  as  to  have  copious  in- 
dudlions  of  facts,  th.it  we  may  not  be  deceived  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  principle  inferred  from  them.  \Vc 
muft  extend  our  acquaintance  with  the  phcnoraena, 
paying  a  minute  attention  to  what  is  going  on  all 
around  as  ;  and  we  mull  ftudy  nat  »» ;,  not  fhut  up  in 
our  clofit  drawing  tlie  pitliire  from  our  own  fancy, 
but  in  the  world,  copying  our  lines  from  her  own 
features. 

To  delineate  human  nature,  we  muft  fee  how  men 
afl.  To  give  the  philofophy  of  the  material  world,  we 
mull  notice  its  phenomena. 

This  method  of  lludying  nature  has  been  profe- 
cuted  durin/  thcfe  two  laft  centuries  with  great  ea- 
gernefs  and  faccefs.  Philofophers  have  been  bufy 
in  making  accurate  obfervations  of  fafts,  and  copious 
collecl ions  of  them.  Men  of  genius  have  difcovered 
points  of  rtfembl  ince,  from  which  they  have  been  able 
to  infer  ir.any  general  power-;  both  of  mind  and  body; 
and  refemblances  among  thcfe  have  fuggelled  powers 
flill  more  gener,--l. 

Bv  thefe  efforts  inveftigation  became  familiar;  phi- 
lofophers iludied  the  rules  of  the  art,  and  became  more 
expert  ;  hypothcfes  weie  l.anifiie'.,  and  nothing  was 
admitted  aa  a  principle  which  was  not  inferred  from 
the  moft  copious  induction.  Conduf.ons  from  fuch 
principles  be  ame  every  day  more  conformable  to  ex- 
perience. Millakes  fometimes  happened  ;  but  Krcourfc 
being  had  to  more  accurate  obfervation  or  more  copi- 
ous indiK'tion,  the  miftakcs  were  correclcd.  In  the 
prefent  ftudy  of  nature,  our  fteps  are  more  flow,  and 
hefitating  and  painful ;  our  couclufians  are  more  hmit- 
ed  and  modeft,  but  our  difcovcries  are  more  certain 
and  progrtffive,  and  the  refults  are  more  applicable  to 
the  purpofes  of  life.  This  pre-eminence  of  modern 
philofophy  over  the  ancient  is  feen  in  every  path  of 
inquiry.  It  was  fiifl  remarkable  in  the  ftuJy  of  the 
material  world  ;  and  there  it  ftdl  continues  to  be  moft 
confplcuous.  But  it  is  no  lefs  to  be  feen  in  the  later 
performances  of  philofophers  in  metaphyficF,  pneuma- 
to  ogy,  and  ethiea,  where  the  mode  of  inveftigation 
by  analyfis  and  experiment  has  been  greatly  adopted  ; 
and  we  ma\  add,  that  it  is  this  julltr  view  of  the  em- 
ployment wliich  has  reftored  philofophers  to  the 
world,  to  fociety.  Th  y  are  no  lonjer  to  be  found 
only  in  the  academies  of  the  fophifts  and  the  cloiiiers 
of  a  convent,  but  in  the  difchar^c  of  public  and  pri- 
vate duty.  "^  philofophic  genius  is  a  genius  for  ob- 
f.;rvation  as  well  as  reflection,  and  he  fays,  Homufunif 
humam  a  me  nihil  alienum  puto. 

After  faying  fo  much  on  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment, and  the  mode  of  procedure,  it  requires  no  deep 
penetration  to  perceive  the  value  of  the  philofophical 
charafter.    If  there  it  a  propenfity  in  the  human  mind 
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Vi«w  fif  wKich  f1il1ingu!(hes  \\»  from  the  infmor  orders  of  fcn- 
■^^""i'  tient  beirjjfs,  witheiit  t!ie  leall  cir.iimltance  of  inter- 
^iijjj  p  >;ffi-ence.  a  propcnfity  whi.h  :ilone  may  betaken  for  the 
charafterlUic  of  the  fpecics,  av.d  of  which  no  trace  is 
to  he  foiinJ  in  any  other,  it  is  difinterelled  intcUeflual 
C'lriofity,  a  love  of  difcovery  for  its  own  fake,  inde- 
pendent of  all  it3  advantages. 

We  think  highly  (and  with  great  juftlce  do  we 
think  fo)  of  our  rational  powers  ;  but  we  rray  carry 
this  too  far,  as  we  do  every  grnund  of  fclf-el'imation. 
To  every  mnn  who  enjoys  the  chearing  thought  of 
Jiving  under  the  care  of  a  wife  Creator,  this  boafted 
pterogntivj  will  be  viewed  with  more  mode'ly  and  ("if- 
lidence  ;  and  lie  has  given  us  evident  marks  of  the 
rank  in  whii  h  He  cHeems  the  rational  power*  of  man. 
In  no  cafe  that  is  of  eficiiti?.!  importaiice,  of  indifpen- 
f:ible  nt'cefiity,  not  only  to  our  well  being  tut  to  our 
very  cxiftcnce,  has  He  left  man  to  the  rare  of  his  rea- 
fon  alone  ;  for  in  the  tirll  inllance,  He  has  given  ue 
reafon 

To  guide  the  helm,  while  paflion  blows  the  gale. 

Coi!  has  not  tnifled  either  the  prtfcrvation  of  the  in- 
dividu;jl  or  the  continuaiic?  of  the  race  to  man's  no- 
t'ors  of  the  impoitance  of  the  tafk,  but  has  committed 
them  to  the  furer  guards  of  hun.  er  and  of  f^xual  de- 
flre.  In  like  manner,  He  has  not  left  the  improvement 
of  his  Rol.lcft  work,  the  ir.telleftual  powers  of  the  foul 
of  man,  to  his  own  notions  how  important  it  is  to  his 
comfort  that  he  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
«  o!  jeds  aio'.iiid   him.      No  :     He  has   committed  this 

Irarottance-'lfo  '"^  t^^  f'"""^  hand  of  curlofity  :  and  He  hai  made 
of  nuriu-  this  fo  ilrcn-  in  a  few  fuperior  fouls,  whom  He  has 
appointed  to  give  light  and  knoivltuge  to  the  whole 
fpecics,  as  to  abftrai^  them  from  all  other  purfuits, 
and  to  fn^ige  them  in  inteileduil  lefearch  with  an 
ardonr  which  no  attainment  can  ever  quench,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  inflames  it  the  more  by  every  fraught  of 
knowledge. 

, Rut  what  need  words 

To  paint  its  power?    For  thi*  the  daring  youth 

Breaks  from  liis  weeping  mother's  fondlin.;  arms 

In  foreign  clrmes  to  rove.     The  penfivc  fsge, 

Ilcfdicfs  of  fleep,  or  midnight  s  hurtful  vapour, 

Hangs  o'er  tlie  fickly  taper. —  Hence  the  fcorn 

Of  nil  familiar  profpeCtt,  though  bthel.l 

With  Iranfport  once.     Hence  th'  attentive  g  ize 

Of  young  aftonifhtr.ent. 

Such  is  the  bounteous  providence  of  Heaven, 

In  every  breafl  implanting  the  dcfire 

Of  objefts  new  and  llrange,  to  urge  us  en 

With  unremitting  labour  to  attain 

The  facitd  ftorce  that  w.iit  the  rip'ning  foul 

In  Truth's  exhau.llefs  bofora.  j^iLerfnie. 

But  human  life  is  not  a  fituatinn  of  continual  necef- 
fity  ;  this  would  ill  fuit  the  plans  of  its  Beneficent 
Author  :  and  it  is  from  induftion  of  phenomena  to- 
tally oppofitc  to  this,  and  from  fuch  induction  alone, 
that  we  hnve  ever  thought  of  a  wife  Creator.  His 
wildoro  appears  only  in  His  bentficcnce.  Human  life 
i»  a  fcene  filled  with  enjoyment ;  ai.d  the  foul  of  man 
is  flored  with  propenfitiis  and  powers  which  have /i/ra- 
Jiirty  in  dircH  krmi,  for  their  object.     Aoulbci  flrikin^ 
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diftinflicn  of  our  nature  is  a  continu;:!  difpofition  to    View  of 
refinement;  of  wbith  few  lraiC8;<re  to  be  found  in  the,  '?"5"','' 
a<5tion«  of  other  animals.     There  is  hardly   a   gift  of     ' '  "*  '^' 
nature   fo  grateful  in  itfelf  as  to  pleafe   the  freakifli        Si 
irind  of  man  till  he  h-.s  mojlded  il  to  his  fr.n-'V.    Not  Our  ('.fpo- 
contenied  with  fooj,   with  raiment,   aul  with  fhclter, '■''*'"  '" 
lie  muik  have  nice  cookerv,   ornamental  dref?,  ajid  f[{.'^'™"^'"' 
giint  houfes.     He  hunts  wlien  he  is  not  ht-n^rj,   and 
he  refines  fexual  appetite  into  a  mod  rlejant  paflion. 
In  like  manner  he  has  improved  thi«  anx  oua  f'tfire  of 
ths  knowledge  of  the  ohjefts  aroun  1  him,  fo  as  to  dttive 
from  them  the  means  of  fubfiitence  and   comfort,  into 
the  moll  elegant  am',  pleafing  of  ail  gratificalicnn,  the 
ajtumahtion   of  intellecTual  knowledge,  independent 
of  rll  confiJeratton  of  its  advaritages.     And  as  every 
man  has  a  title  to  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  pitafures  aa 
he  can  attiin  without  injuring  his  neighbour  j  fo  it  is 
allowable  to  fuch  as  have  got  the  means  of  intilleflual 
improvement,  without  relinquilhing- the  indifpcnfble 
fecial  duties,  to  pufli  this  advantage  as  far  as  it  will  go  : 
and,  in  all  ages  and  countri:s,   it  has  been  conCdered 
as  forming  the  gie^itift  diftinction  between  men  of  e:ify 
fortune  and  t!.e   ])oor,  who  niufl  earn  thrir  fubfiiieiice 
by  the  fweat  of  their  brow.     The  plclielan  mud  learn 
to  woik,  the  ger.tkm.an  mull  learn  to  ihmk  ;  and  no- 
thing cr.n  he  a  furer  mark  of  a  groveling  .roul  than  for 
a  man  of  fortune  to  have  an  uncultivated  mind.  6i 

Let  us  then  chtrifh  to  the  utmofl  this  diftinguifhingO^P'''  |<» 
propenlity  of  the  hii;!ian  foul :   Sut  let  us  do  even  this  j  '""''"" 
like  philofophiis.     I. ft  u-.  cultivate  it  as  it  ij ;  as  theit  isfubfcr- 
h'.ndraaid  to  the  arts  and  duties  of  life;  as  the  guide  vicTn  lo  iJio 
to  fomething  yet  more  excellent    A  charafter  Is  not  to '''"''•* "^ 
be  cftimitej  from  what  the  perfon  knows,  but  from     *■ 
what  he  can  perform.  The  rccumub.tion  of  intcUeftual 
knowledge  is  too  apt  to  create  an  inordinate  appetite 
for  it ;  ?nd  the  roan  habituated  to  fpeculation  is,  like 
the  mifer,  too  i.-pt  to  place  that  pieafure  in  the  mere 
pojjrjfion,  which  he  ought  to  look  Icr  only  or  chiefly  in 
the  judicious   vft  of  his  fp.vourite    ohjeA.       L  ke   the 
mifer,  too,  his  habits  of  hoarding   up  generally  unfit 
him  far  the  very  enjoyment  which  at  felting  out  he 
propofed  to  himfelf     Sclcom  do   we  find  the  man, 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  fcientific  jurfuits  for  their 
own  fake,  pofltfTcd  of  that  fuperiority  of  mind  which 
thea^Sive  rmpL:y  to  good  purpofe  in  times  of  perplexi- 
ty; and  much  fcldomer  do  we  find   him  pofRfTcd  of 
that  promptitude  of  apprihenfion,  an  1  that  decifinn  of 
purpofe,  which  are  neccfTiry  for  pafliog  through  the 
diiTicult  fcenes  of  human  life. 

But  we  may  ufe  the  good  things  of  this  life  without 
abufing  them  ;  and  by  moderation  hen ,  as  in  all  other 
purfuits,  derive  thofe  folid  advantages  which  philofo. 
phy  is  alile  to  beftow.    And  ihefe  advantaget  arc  great. 
To  enumerate  and  defcrific  them  would  be  to  write  a 
great  volume.    \\'e  may  juil  take  notice  of  one,  which 
is  an   obvious   confequence  cf  that   flrlft  and   fimp'.e 
view  which  we  have  given  of  the  fubjtA  ;  iind  this  if,        j; 
a  modefl   opinion  of  our  attainments.     Appearances  Limiii of 
are  all  that  we  know;  caufes  are  for  ever  hid  from  our""''^'''*^" 
view  ;  the  powers  of  our  nature  do  not  lead  us  fo  far.  '  *'' 
Let   us    therefore,    without   heCtation,    rel'nquilh   all 
puifuits  which  have  fuch  things  as  ultimate  principlrt 
for  objcSt  of  examination.      Let  us  attend  to  the  fu'/Or- 
dioitions  of  tbings  which  it  ii  our  great  bufmcfs  to 
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explore.  Ancn^  thffc  there  is  fiuh  a  fu' onlination 
38  that  of  means  to  rn'.»,  and  of  inftrurr^nts  to  ap' 
operatio'.i.  All  will  ncknowledge  the  abfiiidity  of  the 
projeft  of  viewing  light  with  a  inicrofcope.  It  ia 
rqiially  abfurd  for  us  to  e:;amine  the  nature  of  know- 
Itiii^e,  of  truth,  cif  infinite  wifeiom,  hy  our  irtellednal 
povitrs.  We  have  a  wiile  fid  !  of  atctflible  knowledge 
ill  the  woiks  of  God  ;  and  one  of  the  ureateil  adv^'n- 
tdg-cf,  and  of  the  mod  fiiblime  plcafures,  which  we 
can  difrivi;  from  the  contcinptalion,  is  the  view  which 
a  judicious  p'lilofophical  rcfeirch  will  mod  infnliiMy 
give  us  of  a  world,  not  confiding  of  a  number  of  de- 
tachc.l  objeifle,  connccfcd  only  by  the  fleeting  tie  of 
cotxiftence,  but  an  ur.'nrrfe,  z  f\Jlem  of  heingB,  all 
connefted  topetler  by  caufitlon,  with  innumtrable^e- 
prees  of  fuliordimtion  and  fubferviency,  and  all  co- 
operating in  the  pioduflion  of  one  gre.-.t  and  glorious 
piiipofe.  The  heart  which  has  tut  a  fpark  of  feiifibi- 
lity  mijfl  be  wanned  by  fuch  a  profpcft,  niuft  be 
pleafsd  to  find  itfelf  an  important  pait  of  t!iis  ftupen- 
ilous  madiine ;  and  cannot  but  a^'ore  the  incom^re- 
hcnliV.le  Artlil  who  contrived,  created,  and  directs  the 
^hule.  Let  us  not  lillcn,  then,  to  the  timid  admoni- 
tions of  theological  Ignoiance,  which  flirinks  with  fu- 
ptrftitioiis  horror  from  the  thoughts  of  accountinif  for 
eveiy  thir.s;  by  the  powers  of  n?.ture,  and  confiders 
thefe  attempts  as  an  approach  to  atiitlfm.  Philofo- 
phical  difquifition  will,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  tiicfe 
generril  lawf  of  the  univerfe,  that  wonderful  concate- 
nation and  adiuflment  of  every  thing  both  material 
and  intelleftual,  as  the  moft  ftriking  inllance  of  incom- 
prehenfi!  le  wif lorn  ;  which,  by  means  fo  few  and  fo 
limple,  can  produce  effefts  which  by  their  crandcur 
AifAt.  our  imagination,  and  by  their  multiplicity  elude 
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all  poflibility  of  enumeration.  Of  ail  the  o'/fticles  Vifw  rif 
which  the  weaknef^  the  folly,  or  the  finful  vanity  of  _",""""'• 
men,  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  theologian,  there 
is  none  fo  tatiil,  fo  hollile  to  all  his  endeavours,  rm  u 
cold  and  com  ortlefs  fyftem  of  matenahTm,  whi'.-h  the 
rtafoning  pride  of  man  fiill  engendered,  which  mnde 
8  figure  among  a  few  fpeculatilts  in  the  htt  century,  hue 
was  foun  forgotten  by  the  philofophcrj  really  bufy 
wiih  the  ohfiivntion  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God. 
Jt  has  of  ble  reared  up  its  head,  being  now  cheiifheJ 
by  all  who  wifh  to  get  rid  of  the  flings  of  remorfe,  rs 
the  only  opinion  cotrp:iIble  with  the  pea-e  of  the  li- 
centious and  the  fenfual  :  for  we  nay  fiy  to  them  as 
Kenry  IV.  faid  to  the  Prince  of  W:ilef,  "  Ihy  wi(h 
was,  fnther  Harry,  to  th<t  thout;ht  "  In  vain  will 
the  divine  attempt  to  lay  this  <!evil  with  the  metaphy- 
fical  exorcifms  of  the  fchools  ;  it  is  philofophy  ,-ilone 
that  can  dtte't  the  cheat.  Philofophy  finales  out 
the  chiraiAerKtic  phcnomen*  which  dillinguilh  every 
fubftanee  ;  and  plilnfophy  never  will  hefitale  in  fnyin;» 
that  theie  is  a  fct  of  phenomena  which  charafttrife 
mind  and  another  which  cliaraclerife  body,  and  that 
thefe  are  toto  cvlo  diflcrent.  Continually  appealing  to 
fad,  to  the  phenomena,  for  our  kn  jwledee  of  every 
caufe.  we  (hall  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that 
thought,  memory,  volition,  joy,  hope,  arc  not  com- 
patible attributes  with  bulk,  weight,  elailicity,  fluidity. 
Tula  Jul  icg'ule  Pallas  ;  philofophy  will  maintain  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  will  dtteft  the  fophifms  of 
the  materialilts,  confute  their  arguments  ;  md  fhe  alone 
will  rellore  to  the  coimtcnance  of  nature  that  ineffable 
beauty  ol  w)iich  thofe  would  deprive  her,  who  would 
t:ike  away  the  Uipreme  Min  !  wliich  (hinos  from  with- 
in, and  gives  life  and  expreffion  to  every  feature. 
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■Ph'dofophy  Natural  Psilosophj:  See  Naivr.il  Philofophy,  Phi- 
L0« OPHY,  and  Physics. 

Experimental  PhiLOiOfHr.  See  Expekimsntal  Phi- 
lofopLy. 

Moral  Philo^cfhy.     See  MoR.ii.  Philofophy. 

PKILOSTORGIUS,  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  of 
the  4th  century,  was  born  in  Cappadocia,  and  wrote 
an  abridgment  of  ecclefiatlical  hiftoiy,  in  which  he 
t  eats  Athanafiu^  with  fomc  ftverity.  This  work  con- 
tcins  many  curious  and  intcietling  particidars.  The 
heft  edition  is  that  of  Henry  de  Valois  in  Greek  and 
•Latin.  There  is  alfo  attributed  to  him  a  book  againft 
Porphyry. 

PHILCSTRATUS  (Flavins),  was  an  ancient 
Creek  author.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  Apollonius 
Tyaneiifis,  and  fome  other  things  which  have  come 
do\»n  to  our  time.  Euftbius  agjinft  Hierocles  calls 
him  an  Athenian,  becaufe  he  taught  at  Athens  j  hut 
Eunapius  and  Suidas  always  fpeak  of  him  as  a  Lem- 
nian  :  and  he  hints,  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius,  that  he 
ufed  to  be  at  Lemuos  when  he  was  young.  He  fre- 
quented the  f^hoels  of  the  fophifts  ;  and  he  mentions 
his  having  heard  Damianus  of  Ephefus,  Prochis  Nau- 
ciatita'',  and  Hippodromus  of  LarifTa.  This  feems  to 
prove  that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Scverus, 
•ixam  103  to  2ii,  when  thofe  fophifts  flouriflied.    He 
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became  known  afterwards  to  Severus's  wife  Julia  Aii- 
giifta,  and  was  one  of  thofe  learned  men  \shom  this 
piiilofophic  emprefs  had  continually  obiuit  her.  It  was 
by  her  command  that  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Apollonius 
Ty:mcnfis,  as  he  relates  himfelf  in  the  fame  place  where 
he  informs  us  of  his  connections  with  that  learned  lady. 
Suidas  and  Hcfyi-hius  fay  that  he  was  a  teaciiCr  of 
rhetoric,  firft  at  Athens  and  then  at  Rome,  from  the 
reign  of  Severus  to  that  of  Philippiis,  w.'io  oblaiutd  the 
empire  in  244. 

Phileltratus's  celebrrted  work  is  his  Life  of  Apol- 
lonius ;  which  has  crioneoufly  been  attributed  to  Lu- 
cian,  hecaufe  it  has  been  printed  withjbme  of  th.;t 
author's  pieces.  Philoftr- tus  endeavours,  as  Cyril  oh- 
ferves,  to  feprefent  Aj'ollonius  as  a  wonder:ul  and  ex- 
traordinary pcrfon  ;  rather  to  be  admired  and  adoied 
as  a  god  than  to  be  confi  !tred  as  a  mere  man.  Hence 
Eunapius,  in  tie  preface  to  his  I-ives  of  the  Sopl.ills, 
fays  that  the  proper  title  of  that  work  would  have 
been,  T/'c  Coming  of  a  Gcd  to  Men  ;  and  Hierocles,  in 
his  hook  againll  the  Chriuians  which  was  called  Phi /a  l,-- 
l/.vs,  and  which  was  refuted  by  Euftbius  in  a  work  ftill 
extant,  amon,T  other  things  drew  a  comparifon  bet'.vccn 
Apollonius  and  Jefus  Chri!l.  it  has  always  been  fup- 
pofed  that  Philoftratus  <  ompofed  his  work  with  a  view 
to  difcredit  the  miracles  and  doftrines  of  our  Lord, 
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by  fcttlnij  up  other  miracles  nnd  other  Joftrlnes  aj^inft 
them,  am!  this  fiippofition  msy  be  true;  but  that  Apol- 
loniui  wae  really  an  impoftor  and  magician  may  not  be 
fo  certain.  He  may,  for  what  we  know,  have  been  a 
tvife  and  excellent  perfon  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
EiifrbiuB,  though  he  had  the  wortl  opinion  of  Philo- 
ftratits's  hiftory,  fays  nothing  ill  of  Apollonius.  He 
concluded  that  that  hiftory  was  written  to  oppofr  the 
hiftory  of  Jefu^;  and  the  ufe  which  the  ancient  infideU 
ina.!e  of  it  jullilies  his  opinion  ;  but  he  draws  no  in- 
formation from  it  with  regard  to  ApoUonius.  It 
would  have  been  improper  to  hive  done  fo;  fince  the 
fophillical  and  afftfted  flylc  of  Philoftratus,  the  fources 
from  whence  he  owns  hie  m.  terisds  to  have  been  drawn, 
an  ',  a!iove  all,  the  abfurdititR  and  ccntraJiclions  with 
which  he  abound',  plainlj  ihow  lis  hiilory  to  be  no- 
thin;^  but  a  coljcf^ion  cf  fables,  either  invented  or  at 
lea.l  tmbilliOied  by  himfjf. 

The  works  of  Philoftratus,  however,  have  eng^ieed 
the  attention  of  criticc  of  the  firft  clafs.  Grxvius  had 
intended  to  have  given  a  coirtft  edition  of  them,  as 
pppcars  from  the  preface  of  Mcric  Cafaubon  to  a  diffcr- 
tation  upon  an  intended  edition  of  Homer,  printed  at 
J^onilon  in  l6i8,  8vo  80  had  Bentlcy,  who  deliirned 
to  a,!d  a  new  Latin  verfion  of  his  notes ;  rnd  Fabric  ius 
fays  that  he  f:iw  the  (irll  (licet  of  Bentley'e  edition 
printed  at  Lcipfic  in  1691.  Both  thefe  defi^ns 
were  dro^oed.  A  vtiy  cxacl  and  beautiful  edition 
wns  publiflied  at  lenjjth  at  Leipfic,  1  709,  in  folio,  by 
Olt-.rius,  profelTor  of  the  Greek  anti  Laiin  tongues 
in  that  iinivcrfity  ;  who  has  proved  himfelf  perfedly 
qualified  for  the  work  he  undirtoi^k,  and  fhown  all  the 
judgment,  iearnin;^,  and  induftry,  that  are  required  in 
an  exiclltrt  editor. 

At  the  end  of  Apollonius's  Life  there  are  95  Letters 
which  go  under  hij  name.  They  are  not,  however, 
btl-eved  to  be  his;  the  ftvle  of  them  being^  vfry  at- 
fefted,  and  like  that  of  a  fophitl,  while  they  be.Tr  in 
other  re''peAs  all  the  marks  of  a  forgery  Philoftratus 
fays  that  he  faw  a  colle6Vion  of  Apolloniuf's  Letters 
in  Hadrian's  library  at  Antium,  but  had  not  inferted 
them  all  amoiii/  cKcfe.  Thty  are  (hort,  and  have  in 
them  little  elfe  than  rt^ord  fentencn.  The  Live*  of 
the  Snphifts  conf^in  miny  things  which  are  to  be  met 
with  nowhere  elfe.  The  Htroics  o(  I'hiloftratus  are 
only  a  dialopue  between  a  vintner  of  Thraci.-.n  Cher- 
font  fus  and  a  Phoenician,  in  which  the  former  draws 
rh>r:  clers  of  Homer's  heroes,  and  reprefents  feveral 
tJ'ings  differently  from  that  pott;  and  this  upon  the 
faith  of  Pro!clilau<!'6  nhoil,  who  had  lately  vifiteJ  his 
farm,  which  was  not  fur  (rom  the  tomb  ot  this  hero. 
Olearius  conjedtures,  w'lh  much  pix)ijahilily,  that  Phi- 
lollr-itus's  defiijn  in  tliis  riialoeue  was  fecit-ilv  to  crlti- 
cifc  foa  e  ihiii^K  in  Homer,  w!  ich  Ic  diirtt  net  i!o 
openly  on  account  of  the  i^roat  venertion  ther;  p:iid  to 
liim.  in.!  tor  fear  of  the  od  urn  vvhirh  Zoilus  ::n,l  otlierg 
had  incurred  by  cenlurinp  him  loo  frtcly.  The 
iroapjes  Err  tieg  nt  dtfcrijjtions  and  illurirations  of  fome 
nncient  p.iintinsr<  nnd  other  partic-ulats  relating  to  the 
line  aits:  to  which  Oleaiius  has  fiibjojned  the  de  fcrip- 
tioii  of  fome  (lalues  by  Cilliftratus  ;  (or  life  f.ime  rea- 
fon  that  ht  fubjoined  Eufe''iu!.'s  book  i){?.inll  Hiero- 
rlck  to  the  Lite  and  Letters  of  Apollonuis,  Damely, 
tiecaute  the  fubjeAs  of  thefe  rtfpctlive  works  are  re- 
lr.te<!  to  each  other.     The  li!l  1  ioce  is  a  coUcdioD  of 
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Philollratus's  Letters;  lut  fome  of  thefe,  though  it  i|     PhUotia 
not  ciifv  to  determine  which,  were  written  by  a  nephew       -  1 
to  our  Philodraius,  of  the  fame  name,  as  were  alfo  the  , 
laft  eighteen  in  the  took  of  images.     This  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  the  title  runs  not  PhikJIraii,  but  Pktlojlratonim 
qux  fu[ierfunt  omnia. 

There  were  many  perfons  of  the  name  of  Philoftratus 
among  the  an-icnts  ;  and  there  were  many  other  works 
of  the  Philoftratus  here  recorded,  but  no  others  -are 
extant  Lefides  thofe  we  have  mentioned. 

PHILOTIS,  a  f.rvant  maid  st  Rome,  faved  her 
coutitrymen  from  deftruAion.  After  the  fiege  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the  FiJtnates  afiembled  rn  army, 
and  marched  agrii.il  chc  cajitd,  rttmandin^  all  the 
wives  and  d^u^hters  in  tlie  c:ty  s  the  only  conditions 
of  j-eac-e.  1  his  demand  aflonlfhcd  the  fenator^  ;  and 
when  tlicy  refuferi  to  comply,  Phiiotis  advifed  them 
to  fend  ail  their  female  flaves  difguifed  in  mutron's 
clothes,  and  ftie  offered  to  mirch  herftlf  at  the  head. 
Her  advice  was  followed;  and  when  the  Fidenatei.  had 
fciiled  Kite  In  the  evening,  and  were  quite  intoxi -ated 
and  fallen  afleep,  Phiiotis  lighted  a  torch  at  a  figml 
for  her  countrymen  to  atfick  the  enemy.  The  whole 
was  fuccefstul ;  the  FiJenJtes  were  conquered  ;  and 
the  fenate,  to  rewarl  the  fidelity  of  the  female  fljves, 
prrmitted  them  to  appear  in  the  drefs  of  the  Roinati 
matrons. 

PHILOXENUS.  an  ofTi  er  of  Alexander,  who 
rece'ved  Cibcia  a:  the  general  divifion  ot  the  provinces. 
——A   fon  of  Ptolemy,   who  was  given  to  Peiopidas 

a»  an   hoftage. A   dytl.yram'jic   poet  of  Cytdera. 

He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Dionyfntj  tyrant  of  Sicily 
for  fome  time,  till  he  otFcndid  him  by  feJucIng  one  of 
hie  female  fingers.  Durin(j  his  contincroent  Philoxc- 
nu3  compofed  an  allc>;orical  poem  called  Ciclapt  ;  io 
which  he  had  delineate  1  the  chancier  of  the  tyrant 
under  the  name  of  Polyphemus,  and  rtprtfented  hi* 
mirtiefs  under  the  name  of  G^atara,  and  himfelf  un- 
der that  of  Ulyfles.  The  tyrant,  «fao  was  fond  of 
writing  poetry,  and  of  being  applauded,  removed  Phi- 
loxenus  from  his  dungeon  ;  '  ut  the  poet  refufcd  to 
purchafe  his  liberty  by  faying  thin.,'s  un  «orlhy  of  him- 
felf, and  applau.^ing  the  wretched  vctfcs  ot  DIoiiylius, 
and  thereicre  he  wis  feiit  to  the  quarries.  Being  fct 
at  liberty,  he  fome  time  after  wa«  atked  his  opinion  at 
a  icaft  about  fome  vrrfes  which  D  onyfius  had  jull  re- 
peated, and  which  the  courtiers  had  received  with  the 
greateft  applaufe.  Philoxrnus  pave  no  anfv.cr,  1  ut  he 
otdertd  the  guards  that  furroundcd  the  tyrant'4  ta'.  le 
to  take  him  back  to  the  quarries.  DIonyCus  waj 
pleafed  with  his  picafantry  and  wiili  his  lirii.nels,  and 
immediately  forgave  him.  Philoxcnus  died  at  Ephcfus 
about   ^80  y;ar8  before  Chriit. 

PHILTER,  or  pMiLTRF,  (Pl.'Ulrum),  in  pbarna- 
cy.  &c.  a  llrainer. 

PiiiLTtR,  is  .Jfo  ufed  for  a  drug  or  prepir?.fion, 
whli  h  it  is  pieteiuird  will  excite  love. —  I  he  woid  M 
formed  from  the  Gitik  ;'*'i,  *•  1  bve,"  or  r'*«t, 
"  lover." 

Philters  are  d'ftinpuifhed  into  irx\-  and  fpuriout,  and 
were  given  by  the  Greeks  and  R  main  to  excite  love. 
(Sec  Love  in  mci'icine.)  The  fpuric  us  rre  fpells  or 
charirs,  fuppofed  to  have  an  eflcCl  beyond  the  urdiiiary 
laws  of  nature  by  fime  magic  viitue  ;  Inch  are  tl-.ofe 
faid  to  be^iven  ly  old  women,  witckcf,  ic — 'I'he  true 
4  G  pbil'.cri 
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Philyc*  philttn  are  thofe  fuppofed  to  work  their  effeft  by  forae 
_, ."  ,  natural  and  mignetical  power.  There  are  many  giave 
^Phinc  aiu  g^^jj^^^g  ^^^  believe  the  reality  of  thefe  philters,  and 
allege  matter  of  faft  in  confirnriation  of  their  icntimentB : 
amoni?  the  relt,  Van  Helmcnt,  who  fayt,  that  upon 
holding  a  cert  lin  htrh  in  his  hand  for  fome  time,  and 
tnking  afterwards  a  little  dog  by  the  foot  with  the  fame 
band,  the  dojr  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
quite  dtferted  his  former  matter;  which  he  pretends  to 
account  for  thus  :  The  heat  communicated  to  the  herb, 
not  coming  alone,  but  animated  by  the  emanations  of 
the  natural  fpirtts,  determines  the  herb  towards  the 
man,  and  identifies  it  to  him  :  having  then  received 
this  ferment,  it  attraiSs  the  fpiril  of  the  other  objtft 
magnetically,  and  gives  it  an  amorous  motion. —  But 
this  is  mere  csnt ;  and  all  philters,  whatever  fads  may 
be  alleged,  are  mere  chimeras. 

PHILYCA,  in  botiny.     SecPriTLicA. 

PHILYRA  (fab.  hilt.),  was  one  of  the  Oceani- 
des,  whom  Saturn  met  in  Thrace.  The  god,  to  efcape 
from  the  vigilance  of  Rhea,  changed  himfelf  into  a 
horfe,  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Philyra,  by  whono  he 
had  a  fon  half  a  man  and  half  a  horfe,  called  Chiron. 
Philyra  was  fo  afhamed  of  giving  birth  to  futh  a  mon- 
fler,  that  (he  entreated  the  gods  to  change  her  na- 
ture. She  was  accordingly  metamorphofed  into  a 
tree,  called  1  y  her  name  among  the  Greeks. 

PHIMOSIS,  in  medicine,  a  diforder  of  the  penis, 
in  which  the  prepuce  is  fo  ftrid  or  tenfe,  that  it  can- 
not be  drawn  back  over  the  glans.     See  Surgery. 

PHlNEHAS,or,as  tliejews  pronounce  it, Pinchas, 
was  the  fon  of  Eleazar,  and  grandfon  of  Aaron.  He  was 
the  third  hii-h  prietl  of  the  Jews,  and  difcharged  this 
office  from  the  year  of  the  world  2571,  till  towards 
the  year  2^90.  He  is  particularly  commended  in 
Scripture  for  the  zeal  he  (howed  in  vindicating  the 
glory  of  God,  when  the  Midianitts  had  fent  their 
daughters  into  the  camp  of  Ifrael,  to  tempt  the  He- 
brews to  fornication  and  idolatry.  For  Zimri  having 
publicly  entered  into  the  tent  of  a  Midianitifli  woman 
named C6c3/,  Phinehas  arofe  up  from  amjng  the  people 
(Numb.  XXV.  7,  &c.),  took  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  en- 
tered after  Zimri  into  that  infamous  place,  and  ftab- 
bed  both  man  and  woman  at  one  blow,  in  thofe  parts 
that  were  chiefly  concerned  in  this  criminal  commerce. 
Upon  which  the  plague  or  diflemper  ceafcd  wn'th 
■which  the  Lord  had  already  begun  to  puni(h  the  If- 
raelites.  This  happened  in  the  year  of  the  woild_2  553. 

Then  the  Lord  faid  to  Mofes,  Phinehas  the  fon  of 
£leaz;.r  the  high-prieft  has  turned  away  my  wrath 
from  the  children  of  Ifrael,  becaufc  he  has  been  zea- 
lous in  my  caufe,  and  has  hindered  roe  from  dellroying 
thtm  :  wherefore  acquaint  him,  that  I  give  him  my 
covenant  of  ptace,  and  the  prieflhood  (hall  be  piven 
to  his  poftcrity  by  a  perpetual  covenant,  becaufe  he 
kas  teen  zealous  for  his  God,  and  has  made  atone- 
ment for  the  crime  of  the  children  of  Ifrael.  This 
promifs  that  the  Lord  made  to  Phinehas,  to  give  him 
the  prieflhood  by  a  perpetual  covenant,  interpreters 
obfervc,  evidently  included  this  tacit  condition,  that 
bis  children  ihould  continue  faithful  and  obedient ; 
lince  we  know  that  the  priefthood  palTcd  out  of  the 
family  of  Eltaiiar  and  Phinehas  to  that  of  Ithamar, 
and  that  it  returned  not  to  the  poilerity  of  Eleazar 
till  after  about  150  years. 

This  id  what  we  fijid  conceraiog  the  trauiktioD  of 


th«  high-priefthood  from  one  family  to  the  other. 
This  dignity  continued  in  the  race  of  Phinehas,  from 
Aaron  down  to  the  high-priefk  Eli,  for  about  335 
years.     See  Aaron. 

The  manner  and  caufep  of  this  change  are  unknown. 
It  re-entered  again  into  the  family  of  Eleazar  under 
the  reign  of  Saul,  when  thi«  prince  having  put  to 
death  Abimelech,  and  the  other  prierts  of  Nob,  he 
gave  the  highprieflhood  to  Zadok,  who  was  of  the 
race  of  Phinehas.  At  the  fame  time,  David  had  A- 
biathar  with  him,  of  the  race  of  Eli,  who  perform- 
ed the  funftions  of  high-prie(l.  So  that  after  the 
death  of  Saul,  David  continued  the  prieflhood  to  Za- 
dok and  Abiathar  conjointly.  But  towards  the  end 
of  David's  reign,  Abiathar  having  efpoufed  the  inte- 
reft  of  Adonijah,  to  the  prejudice  of  Solomon,  he 
was  in  difgrace,  and  Zadok  only  was  acknowledged 
as  high-pticft.  The  priellhoo!  continued  in  his  fa- 
mily till  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  and  even  to 
the  deftruftion  of  the  temple.  But  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Zadok's  priefthood  alone,  and  the  exclufion 
of  Abiathar,  to  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  is  1084  years. 

We  read  of  another  memorable  aflion  of  Phinehas, 
in  which  he  ftill  (howed  his  zeal  for  the  Lord.  This 
was  when  the  Ifraelites  that  were  beyond  Jordan  had 
raifed  upon  the  banks  of  this  river  a  vaft  heap  of 
earth  ( Jo(h.  xxii.  30,  31.).  Thofe  on  the  other  fide  fear- 
ing they  were  going  to  forfake  the  Lord,  and  fet  up 
another  religion,  deputed  Phinehas  and  other  chief 
men  among  them,  to  go  and  inform  thcmfelves  of  the 
reafon  of  ereiSling  this  monument.  But  when  they 
had  found  that  it  was  in  commemoration  of  their 
union  and  common  original,  Phinehas  took  occallon 
from  thence  to  praife  the  Lord,  faying,  "  We  know 
that  the  Lord  is  with  us,  fince  you  are  not  guilty  of 
that  prevarication  we  fufpefled  you  were." 

We  do  not  exaftiy  know  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Phinehas.  But  as  he  lived  after  the  death  of  Jolhua, 
and  before  the  firil  fervitude  under  Chu(han-rilha- 
thaim,  during  the  time  that  there  were  neither  kings 
nor  judges  in  the  land,  and  every  one  did  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes  (Judges  xvii.  6.  xviii.  1.  xxi. 
24.)  ;  his  death  is  put  a'oout  the  year  of  the  world 
2590.  It  was  under  his  pontificate  that  the  ftory  of 
Micah  happened,  as  alfo  that  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
when  they  made  a  concjueft  of  Lai(h  ;  and  the  enor- 
mity that  was  committed  upon  the  wife  of  the  Le- 
vite  of  the  mountain  of  Epbraim  (Judges  xx.  28.). 
Pbinehas's  fu(;ce(ror  in  the  high -priefthood  was  Abie- 
zer,  or  Abiihuah. 

The  Rabbins  allow  a  very  long  life  to  Phinehas. 
There  are  fome  who  believe  he  lived  to  the  time  of 
the  high-prieft  Eli,  or  even  to  the  time  of  Simfon. 
Others  will  have  it,  that  he  was  the  fame  as  Eli,  or 
rather  as  the  prophet  Ellas,  which  would  ftill  prolong 
his  life  for  feveral  ages. 

PHINEUS  (fab.  hift.),  was  a  fon  of  Agenor,  king 
of  Phoenicia,  or  according  to  fume  of  Neptune.  He  be- 
came king  of  Thrace,  or,  accor(!ing  to  the  greater  part 
of  mythologifts,  of  Bithynia.  He  married  Cleopatra  the 
daughter  of  Boreas,  called  by  fome  Cleobula,hy  whom  he 
had  Plexippus  and  Pan<^ion.  After  her  death, he  married 
Idxa  the  daughter  of  Dardanus.  Idsea,  jealous  of  his  for- 
mer wife's  chilcjren,accufed  them  of  attempts  upon  their 
father's  life  and  crown,  or,  as  others  afTeit,  of  attempts 
upon  her  virtue  j  on  which  they  were  condemned  by 
A  '  flu- 
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Phleboto-  Phlneuo  to  be  deprivf d  of  their  eyes.  This  cruelty- 
was  foon  after  piinifhed  liy  the  gods;  for  Phineua  fud- 
denly  beiatne  blin.-l,  and  the  Harpies  were  fent  by  Ju- 
piter to  keep  him  in  continual  alarm,  r.iid  to  fpoil  the 
meats  which  were  placed  on  his  table.  He  was  after- 
wards delivered  from  thefe  dangerous  monfters  by  his 
brothers-in-law  Zetes  and  Calais,  who  purfued  them 
as  far  as  the  Strophades.  He  likewife  recovered  his 
fight  by  means  of  the  Argonauts,  whom  he  bad  re- 
ceived with  great  hofpitality,  and  whom  he  inftruAed 
in  the  eafied  and  fpeedieft  way  of  arriving  in  Colchis. 
The  caufes  of  the  blindnefs  of  PhineHS  are  a  matter 
of  difpute  among  the  ancients  ;  fsme  fuppofing  that 
this  was  inflided  by  Boreas  for  his  cruelty  to  his 
grandfon  ;  while  others  attribute  it  to  the  anger  of 
Neptune,  becaufe  he  had  direfted  the  fons  of  Phry- 
xus  how  to  efcape  from  Colchis  to  Greece.  Many, 
however,  imagine  that  it  proceeded  from  his  having 
rartily  attempted  to  develope  futurity';  while  others  af- 
fert  that  Zetes  and  Calais  put  out  his  eyes  on  account 
of  his  cruelty  to  their  nephews.  The  fecond  wife  of 
Phineus  is  called  by  fome  Dia,  Euryiia,  Danae,  and 
JJolhea.  —  He  wa?  killed  by  Hercules. 

PHLEBOTOMV,  the  opening  of  a  vein  with  a 
proper  (harpcdged  and  pointed  inllruraent,  in  order 
to  let  out  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  either  for  the 
prefervation  or  recovery  of  a  perfon's  health.  See 
Surgery 

PHLEGM,  in  the  animal  economy,  one  of  the 
four  humours  whereof  the  ancients  fuppofed  the  blood 
to  be  compofed.  The  chemilU  make  pMegm  or  water 
an  elementary  boiy  ;  the  charafters  of  which  are  flui- 
dity, infipidity,  and  volatility. 

PHLEGMAGOGUES,  in  medicine,  a  term  an- 
ciently made  ufe  of  for  fuch  medicines  as  were  fup- 
pofed to  be  endowed  with  the  property  of  purging  off 
phlegm;  fuch  as hermodaftyls, agaric,  turbith.jalap.&c. 

PHLEGM  ATIC, among  phyficians,  an  appellation 
given  to  that  habit  or  temperament  of  body  wherein 
phlegm  is  predominant ;  which  gives  rife  to  catarrhs, 
coughs,  &c. 

PHLEGMON,  denotes  an  external  inflammation 
and  tumor,  attended  with  a  burning  heat. 

PHLEGON,  who  was  furnamed  TraH'tamn,  was 
born  in  Trallis  a  city  of  Lydia.  He  was  the  empe- 
ror Hadrian's  freed  man,  and  lived  to  the  i8th  year 
of  Antoninus  Pius  ;  as  is  evident  from  his  mentioning 
the  confuls  of  that  year.  He  wrote  fcveral  woiks  of 
great  erudition,  of  which  we  have  nothing  left  but 
fragmenta.  Among  thefe  was  a  Hiftory  of  the  Olym- 
piads, A  Treatife  of  Long-lived  Pcrfons,  and  another 
of  Wonderful  Things  ;  the  fhort  and  broken  remains 
of  which  Xylandcr  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  pub- 
lithed  at  Bifil  in  156H,  with  the  Greek  and  with 
notes.  Meurfms  publilhtJ  a  new  edition  of  them 
with  his  notes  at  Ltyden,  in  1622.  The  titles  of 
part  of  the  reft  of  Phiegon's  writings  are  pref.'rved  by 
Suidas.  It  is  fuppofed  tlint  the  Hillory  of  Hadrian, 
publidied  under  Phiegon's  name,  was  written  by  Ha- 
drian himfelf,  from'this  pjflai,'e  of  Spartianus  :  "  Ha- 
drian thirllcd  fo  much  after  fame  (fays  he),  ihat  he 
gave  the  books  of  his  own  life,  driwn  up  by  himfelf, 
to  his  frecdmen,  commanding  them  to  publiih  thofe 
books  under  their  own  namts  ;  for  we  arc  told  that 
Hadrian  wrote  Phiegon's  books." 

Phiegon's  nam*  has  bccu  more  familiar  among  the 
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moderns,  and  his  fragments  have  had  a  greater  degree  Ph'n<«n, 
of  regard  paid  to  them  than  perhaps  they  dtferve.  '^'"t;'"""» 
merely  becaufe  he  has  been  fuppofed  to  fperk  of  the  '""'^ 
darknefs  which  prevailed  during  our  Lord's  p.-.flioii. 
The  book  in  which  the  words  are  contained  is  loft  j 
but  Eufebius  has  prelervei  them  in  his  Chrtnkon.  They 
are  thefe:  "  In  the  4th  yeir  of  the  201A  Olympiad, 
there  was  a  greater  and  more  remarkable  eclipfeof  the 
f  in  than  any  that  had  ever  hap;)ened  before  :  for  at 
the  fixth  hour  the  day  was  fo  turned  into  the  darknef» 
of  night,  that  the  very  ftars  in  the  firmament  were 
vifible ;  and  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Bithynia 
which  threw  down  miny  houfes  in  t!ie  city  of  Nicxs." 
Eufebius  thinks  that  thefe  wof  is  of  Phlcgon  related 
to  the  prodigies  which  accompmiel  Chrilt's  cruci- 
fixion ;  and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church  have 
thought  the  fame  :  but  thij  opinion  is  liable  to  m^ny 
difficulties  ;  for  no  man  ha  !  ever  a  ftrongcr  defire  than 
Phlegon  to  compile  marvellous  cvc;nts,  and  to  o'jferve 
the  fupernatural  circuniftancea  in  them.  Ho.v  was  it 
then  pofTible  that  a  man  of  this  turn  of  mind  fhould 
not  have  taken  notice  of  the  moil  furprifing  circum- 
Itance  in  the  eclipfe  which  it  is  imagined  he  hints  at, 
viz.  its  happening  on  the  day  when  the  inonn  was  at 
the  full  ?  But  had  Phlegon  done  this,  Eufebius  would 
not  have  omitted  it ;  and  Origen  would  not  have  faij 
that  Phlegon  had  omitted  this  particidar. 

It  was  a  matter  of  controvcrfy  fome  time  ago, 
whether  Phlegon  really  fpoke  of  the  darknef?  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  paffion;  and  many  difllrtacions 
were  written  011  both  fides  of  the  queftion  This  difpuie 
was  occafioned  by  the  above  pafla.;e  from  Phlegon  be- 
ing left  out  in  an  edition  of  CUrke's  Boyle's  LeAures, 
publirtied  afier  his  death,  at  the  inltance  of  Svkes, 
who  had  fuggefted  to  Clarke,  that  an  undue  ftrefihad 
been  laid  upon  it.  Whillon,  who  informs  us  of  this 
affair,  expreffes  great  difplesfure  agiinfl  Sykes,  an  I 
calls  "  the  fuggeltion  groundlefs."  Upon  this,  Sykes 
publilhed  "  A  Diflertation  on  the  Eclipfe  men- 
tioned by  Phlegon:  or,  "An  Inquiry  whether  that 
Eclipfe  had  any  relation  to  the  darkiiLf»  which  hap- 
pened at  our  Saviour's  Paffion,  1732,"  8vo.  Sykeft 
concludes  it  to  be  moft  probable  that  Phlegjn  had  in 
view  a  natural  eclipfe  which  happened  November  24. 
in  the  ill  year  of  the  101&  Olympiad,  an  5  not  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  Olympiad  in  wluch  Chrift  was  crucified. 
Many  pieces  were  written  againll  him,  and  to  fome  of 
them  he  replied  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  a  controverfy  which 
conceins  the  learned  world  merely,  fiiiCe  the  caufe  of 
religion  is  but  little  alfeftej  by  it. 

Photius  blames  Phlegon  for  expatiating  too  mu^h  on 
triflvS,  and  for  collciSing  too  great  a  number  of  aii- 
frt'crs  pronounced  by  tlie  oracles.  "  His  ftyle  (he 
tells  us)  is  not  altogether  flat  and  mean,  nor  does  it 
everywhere  imitate  the  .'^ttic  minncr  of  writing. 
But  oihcrwlfe,  the  over  nice  accuracy  and  care  with 
which  he  computes  the  Olympiads,  and  rclstcs  the 
names  of  the  contorts,  the  tranfactions,  anJ  even 
oracIeK,  is  not  only  vfiy  tircfome  to  the  reader,  where- 
by a  cloud  is  thrown  over  all  other  particulars  in  that 
book,  but  the  diction  is  thereby  rendered  unpleafant 
and  ungrateful  ;  end  inJeec'  he  Tx  r^•^•ry  moment  bring- 
iiij  in  the  aiif*ers  pronounced  !  y  nil  kinds  of  deities." 

PHLOGISTON,  a  term  ulcd  by  rhemilU  t  j  ex- 
prefs  a  principle  which  w»s  fuppof-d  t  j  enter  the  com- 
pofition  of  various  bodies. 

4G  a  The 
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riiloglfton.      The  bodies  which   were  thoiia;ht  to  ennta'n  it  in 
y     "  the  largcft  quantity  ate  the   inflammable    fubflanccB; 

and  llie  properly  which  thefe  fiibftances  pofTcfB  of  be- 
ing fufceptible  of  inflammation  was  tboupht  to  de- 
pend on  this  prin  iplc  ;  and  lien>e  ic  was  fomrtimcs 
called  tJie  Principle  of  hjlammabiitty.  Inflammation, 
acco.dinj  to  this  dofttine,  was  the  feparation  of //!'« 
principle  or  phio/ifion  from  the  other  m.ittfr  which 
torapofed  the  comb'jftible  bo  iy.  As  its  fepir:Mion 
w.iii  alv^;ly^  attended  with  the  emiflinn  ot  lijjht  anvl 
heat,  fome  of  tlie  chenii'.is  concluded  ih;it  it  was  light 
and  heal  toiiLincd  with  oiher  matter  in  a  peculiar 
mannt-r,  or  tlijt  it  was  fomc  highly  elaftic  and  very  lub- 
ttle  matter,  on  certain  modifications  of  whLh  heat 
and  light  depended. 

Another  clafj  of  Lodies  which  were  fuppofed  to 
contain  plilogifton  are  the  metals  ;  an,!  the  chemifU 
fuppofed  that  the  peculiar  lullre  of  the  metaU  depen  l- 
ed  on  tliis  principle.  Of  thistliey  thought  thcmfelvcs 
convinced  by  the  evidence  of  their  ftnfeain  two  ways; 
tIz.  firll,  becaufc  Iy  expofm?  a  metal  to  the  aftion 
of  a  long  continued  heat,  it  lort  its  metallic  lu'lre,  and 
was  converted  into  an  earthy-like  fubll.ince  called  calx 
melalluui  ;  and  ftcondly,  becaule  by  mixing  this  calx 
with  any  infliramable  fubftance  whatever,  and  fubjeft- 
ing  the  mixture  to  cert  inoperations,  the  inflammable 
matter  difappeared,  and  the  msial  was  rellored  to  its 
for m-,'r  Hate  and  liillie,  without  fuffering  much  dimi- 
Buticn  in  quantity,  efpecially  if  the  proicfles  had  been 
Condu£led  with  care  and  attent'on. 

This  faft  relative  to  the  metals  was  thought  to  be 
a  full  demonllration  of  itf.lf.  independent  of  other 
proofs  which  were  broui^ht  to  f\i;.^poit  the  do'^r  ne. 
Thefe  were,  that  a  combuftible  body,  by  the  aA  of  in- 
fiammation  {I.e.  by  the  diffipation  o:  its  plilogillon  in 
the  form  of  heat  an  J  light ),  was  converted  into  a  bo'y 
that  wjs  no  longer  combullible,  but  which  might  have 
its  property  of  comhuHibility  retiored  to  it  again  by 
mixing  the  incombuliit  le  rem.iins  with  any  kind  of  in- 
flamm,;l)le  matter,  and  fubmittin.;  the  mixture  to  cer- 
tain procefTea.  In  tliii  way  the  bo<".y  was  reftoied 
to  its  former  ft^te  of  inllammi!  ility. 

They  were  aifj  at  fome  piins  to  prove  that  the 
pklog/Jion  or  ihi  primip/^  of  infiuinmabi/ily  was  the  fame 
in  all  infliiiimible  bodies  and  in  the  metaU.  This 
identity  of  phloeiilon  thty  thought  to  be  evident 
from  the  fad,  tliat  the  calx  of  a  metal  might  be  re- 
flored  to  its  metallic  (late,  or  that  the  reniiins  after 
the  combullion  of  a  co.nbullible  body  might  be  again 
relfored  to  ics  original  ftate  of  combutlibility  by  tlie 
addition  <jf  any  inflammable  body  whatever,  taken 
either  from  tlie  animal,  vegetal  le,  or  miner.  1  kingdoms. 
Thefe  and  fcveral  other  facts  were  brought  to  prove, 
not  only  the  exilten.  e  of  pidogiflcn,  but  its  efftfts  in 
mixture  with  other  fub.lances  ;  and  the  objeftions 
which  were  made  againft  the  dodirine  were  removed 
With  wonJtrhil  Ingenuity.  The  chief  objeiflion  againft 
it  wns,  that  if  the  inflammation  of  a  combuftibi:  body, 
or  the  converfion  of  a  metal  into  calx,  depends  on  the 
diffipation  or  extrication  of  phlogillon  ;  then  it  muft 
follow,  that  the  remains  of  a  combuftible  body  after 
inflammation,  and  the  calx  of  the  metal,  muft  he  lefg 
thun  the  matter  trom  which  they  were  produced  :  but 
this  is  contrary  to  fad  ;  for  when  we  coib-d  with  care 
all  the  vapour  into  which  the  pureft  inflammable  bo- 
dies are  converted  bj  combuftioo,  thefe  iacombuftible 


remains  are  much  heavier  than  the  inflammaNe  bodyrhlogiftnn, 

was  from  whi:h  they  were  produced,  and  the  c»I«  in-  — v— — ' 

to  which  a  metal  is  converted  by  long  expofure  to  the 

adion  of  heat  is  heavier  th:tn   the  mttd  from  which 

it   was    produced.     This   confi.leration    made   feveral 

people  doubt   of  the  truth   of  the  doctrine;  futthe 

o  icdion  was  removed  by  faying,  that  phlogifton  w;<» 

fo  fuLtile,  as  not  only  to  have  00  we  ght,  but  to  pof- 

fefs  an  abfnUitc   levity  ;  and   that  when   it  was  taken' 

from   an  abfolultly  heavy  body,  that  body  mud,  by 

lofing  fo  much  abfolute  levity,  hecome  heavier,  in  th« 

fame   manner   as   the   algtbruifts   fay,   thar   a   pofuivc 

quantity  is  augmented  by  the   fubftra.Mion  of  a  eiega- 

tive  quantity.     This  fophifm  fatiified  the  minds  ot  rnoli 

of  the  chemifts,  efpecially  thefe  who  were  algebraiits. 

The  opinion  that  phlogifton  wa«  heat  and  light 
fomehow  combined  with  ether  mfiiter,  war.  proved, 
not-only  by  the  fad,  that  heat  and  light  were  emitted 
from  a  combuftible  bodyduriuif  its  combullion, but  from- 
the  re.ludion  of  certam  mctcUic  calces  to  their  ori- 
ginal metallic  ftate  rgain,  at  leall  in  fome  de,;ree,  by 
fimple  expofure  to  heat  and  light.  The  white  calx 
of  filver  for  in  lance,  when  txpofei  in  clofe  fealed 
glafs  vtlTels  to  the  light  and  brat  of  the  fun,  refumes  a 
black  tinge,  and  is  in  part  rellored  to  it«  metallic  luftre 
without  any  addition  whatever  ;  but  then  this  re'.loti- 
tion,  like  the  others  above  mentioned,  is  attended  with 
a  lofs  of  weight. 

Bclk^es  conttituting  the  priocipal  part  of  inflam- 
mable bodies  Knd  metals,  phlogifton  was  thought  to 
be  tiie  caufe  of  colour  in  ad  vegetable  and  animal  fub- 
ilnnces.  This  was  concluded  trom  the  fad  of  plant* 
growing  white  when  defended  from  the  adion  of  the 
fun's  ray?,  and  in  having  their  green  colour  rtilored 
by  expcfure  to  his  rays  again  ;  and  fo  f:ir  d'd  the  che- 
inilts  liiffer  themftlves  to  I  e  dec;ived,  that  they  actu- 
ally thought  the  green  colouring  matter,  which  they 
extrafied  trom  (rtfti  plants  by  certnin  chemical  pro- 
cedes,  to  1  c  an  inflammable  fubftnnce.  A  very  mate- 
rial objcdion  was  made  to  this  argument,  viz.  if 
plants  owe  th^ir  colour  to  phlogifton  imparted  by 
the  fun's  rays,  why  do  the  fun's  rays  deftroy  vegetable 
colrurs  that  are  txpofrd  to  them  ?  for  we  know  that 
the  fun's  ravs  are  very  etfedual  in  diminiftiing  the 
luftre  of  cloth  dyed  with  vegetable  colours,  awl  in 
bleaching  or  taking  out  various  ftains  from  linen  and 
other  fiil.llances.  All  this  was  removed  by  faying,  tliat- 
the  fun's  rays  pi.ffcflTed  different  powers  on  living  and 
on  dead  vegetal  le  matter,  and  that  the  living  vegetable* 
had  the  power  of  abforbing  phlogifton  from  the  fun't 
ray&,  which  dead  vegeta'  le  matter  had  not- 

Sine  e  the  exiftcn..  e  of  phlogifton,  as  a  chemical  prin. 
cvple  in  the  comprfition  of  certain  bodies,  is  now  tully 
proved  to  be  falfe,  we  (hall  not  trouble  our  reader* 
with  any  faithet  obfervations  on  it,  except  adding, 
that  although  the  chemifts  were  fatistied  with  the 
proofs  they  gave  of  its  reality,  they  were  never  able 
to  exhibit  it  m  a  feparate  itate,  or  (how  it  in  a  pure 
form,  unmixed  with  other  matter. 

Phlogifton  feems  to  have  been  admitted  at  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  compofition  of  certain  bodies,  and  to  have 
been  fuppofed  the  caufe  of  certain  modilications  of 
matter,  merely  with  a  view  to  explain  fome  of  thofe 
natural  phenomena  whieh  the  authots  of  it  were  un- 
able to  explain  on  other  principles.  Subfequent  dif- 
CQvetiea  iu  natural  phtlofophy  and  ia  chenulby  have 

repre- 
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irhlopiftoB.  feprefcntet!  t'u'ngs  in  a  v^ry  f^ifTerimt  H^ht  from  that 
'"""Y^"'  in  which  tbt  old  chem'f^i  virwe*'.  them.  The  oM  che- 
■»i(l«  knew  nothings  but  chemi.lry  ;  they  frl  'onti  ex- 
tended their  Wews  to  the  obfeivatlon  of  ol  jcifts  be. 
yoml  their  laboratories,  nn<^  it  wat  not  till  philofophers 
became  chemiltf,  and  chemift.v  philofophtre,  tSat  rhe- 
miftry  I  eg'an  to  wear  the  gaih  ot  fcicnce  The  ep^oh 
in  which  this  change  began  was  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Verulam,  who  fird  rtmovtd  the  tlimncfi  from  the  che- 
mift's  eye9,  and  to  him  fucceeded  the  Hono'irahle  Mr 
Boyle.  Sir  Ifaac  N.wton,  with  the  little  afii'lance 
which  his  predccffforf  in  this  br:nch  of  fclence  afford- 
ed him,  is  in  reality  the  firll  who  eftablilhed  chemiftry 
on  fcientific  proiind.  It  muft,  however,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  althoui;h  he  made  a  e;r(-at  prowrefs,  he  left 
much  undone  ;  and  fiibftquent  chemilU,  who  were  lefs 
accurate  obfervers  of  nature,  admitted  principle*  un- 
warranC'.^ly.  From  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
till  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  no  rc?.l  improve- 
ment was  made  in  fcientific  chemiitry  ;  and  the  pro- 
grefs  this  fcicnce  has  made  fince  that  period  is  owinjj 
to  the  important  difcovery  of  the  cxiHence  of  heat  in 
a  (tate  of  compofition  with  other  matter.  Heat  thus 
combined  lofcs  its  activity  or  becomes  infenfible,  juft 
in  the  fame  way  as  any  other  ac^Uve  fubftanee  lofes  its 
apparent  qualities  in  compofition.  Acidf,  for  ex- 
ample, whtn  combined  in  a  certain  proportion  with 
fubftances  for  which  they  htive  ftrong  attraiSion,  aj 
alkalis  or  abforbeni  earths,  lofe  all  thtir  obvious  acid 
qualities,  and  the  compound  turnp  out  niild,  and  to- 
tally conceals  the  acid  which  it  contains.  In  a  fimi- 
lar  manner,  heat,  wKcn  combined  in  certain  propor- 
tions with  other  matter,  lofcs  its  fenfible  qualities,  and 
the  compound  conceals  the  he^t  which  it  contains. 
Heat,  HI  this  conibinej  (late,  was  called  by  ita  ingeni- 
ous difcovcrer,  Dr  Bhck,  /ntent  beat,  rnd  it  wa3  found 
to  be  very  abuni^.ant  in  the  atmofphere,  which  owes 
its  exilience  as  nn  elallic  fluid  to  tlie  qutntity  of  latent 
heat  thst  it  contains.  After  this  difcovery  was  made, 
Dr  Crawford,  coniidering  that  air  was  abforbed  by  a 
burning  body,  concluded  that  the  heat  which  .Tppears 
in  the  comhuftion  of  a  combullible  body,  is  the  heat 
that  had  before  exitied  in  the  air  which  wasconfumej 
by  the  burninjr  body.  Mr  Lavoilicr  and  others,  pro. 
fecuting  th'n  inquiry,  founil  thKt  the  combuftiblc  body, 
while  It  is  burning,  unites  with  the  bafis  of  the  air, 
and  that  the  heat  which  the  air  cont'.ined,  and  which 
was  the  caufe  of  the  lir  cxilling  in  the  ftate  of  air,  is 
expelled.  '1  his  aLforption  of  the  bafis  ot  the  air  by 
the  burning  body,  and  the  reduAion  of  this  bafis  to  a 
folid  form,  accou  ts  tor  the  increafe  of  weight  which 
a  bo  'y  acquires  by  burning  ;  or,  in  other  words,  gives 
a  teafon  why  the  matter  into  which  a  combullible 
body  is  converted  by  combuHion,  is  heavier  than  the 
body  from  which  it  was  produced.  The  fame  abforp- 
tion  of  air  is  obfcrvable,  whtn  a  metai  is  converted  in- 
to a  calx,  and  the  additional  weight  of  the  calx  is 
found  to  be  precifcly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  air 
abforbed  during  the  calcination.  On  thefc  principles, 
therefore,  we  novi  explain  the  phenomena  in  a  much 
nore  fatisfadory  manner  than  by  the  fnppcfltion  of 
phlogidon,  or  a  principle  of  inAimmability. 

This  theor)'  is  more  fully  elucidated  in  feverjl  ar- 
ticles in  the  former  part  of  this  work  ;  we  (hall  not, 
thcrLfore,  in  this  place,  repeat  what  the  leader  may 
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find  under  the  words  Hhat,  Inflammation,  Fi.ami,  Pfil"p<ni», 
Chkmistry,  Calcination  of  Aletalt,  Oxygfs,  &c.       PModuV 

PHLOGONI>E,  acUfoofcompound.inflimmablf,  ^       *~~^ 
and  metallic  foffils,   found   in  fmail  raaiTes  of  .Vtermi- 
nately  angular  figures ;  comprehending  the  p)  rieubia, 
pyrofto^onis,  and  pyr'polygonia. 

PHLOMIS,  the  Sage-tree,  ax  Jirufatem  Sages 
a  penus  of  the  gymnofptrmil  order,  belonging  to  the 
didynamii  clafs  of  plar.ts.  There  are  14  fpecies,  di  of 
which  have  perennial  roots,  and  of  many  the  ftalks 
alfoare  perennial.    The  latter  rife  from  two  to  five  or  ' 

fix  fret  high  ;  and  are  adorned  with  yellow,  blue,  or 
purple  flowers  i  1  whorh.  1  liey  are  all  ornamental 
plants ;  m  !  deferve  a  ^lace  in  j^rders,  as  they  are 
fuffici:ntly  hardy  to  endure  the  ordinary  winters  in 
this  climate  :  they  require,  however,  a  pretty  warm 
fiiU'tion. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  th's  plant,  which  are  n^- Pl-triii^ ant 
cuharly  adaptcil  to  the  fhrubber^•,  viz.  the  Pkhmis 'i'"""""' 
/ruaico/,1,  a  native  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  the  fib^- 
mis  purpurea.  Of  t.he  flrfl  fprcies  there  arc  tkree  va- 
rieties, 1.  The  broadlcii-vtd  'Jtrufakni  Sageirer,  is  now 
wry  common  in  our  gardens.  Jts  Leauty  is  gteat^ 
and  Its  culture  very  eafy.  It  growj  to  be  about  five  feet 
bi,'h,  and  fpreads  its  brauches  without  order  all 
arourd.  'i'he  older  branches  arc  covered  with  a  dirty, 
greenith,  dead,  falling,  ill.I.^oking  bark  ;  and  this  is 
the  wor;t  pmperty  of  this  (hrub  :  but  the  younger 
fhoots  are  white  and  be:iutiful  ;  they  arc  four-corner- 
ed, wo  Uy,  and  fort  to  the  touch.  The  leaves  are 
roundifh  and  oblong,  and  moderately  large  ;  and  tliefe 
grow  opp.  fite  at  the  joints  of  the  ihrub  on  long  fool- 
Italks.  They  are  hoary  to  a  degree  of  whitentfs,  Dnd 
their  footltalks  alfo  are  woolly,  white,  tough,  and 
ftrong.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  June,  July,  and 
Augiilt,  at  the  top  joints  of  the  yoiin^  fhootj,  in  lirge 
whorled  bunches.  'I'hey  are  of  the  libiatcd  kind,  each 
conliftir.g  of  two  lips,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  fork- 
ed, and  bends  over  the  other.  A  finer  yellow  can 
hanlly  be  conc.ived  than  the  colour  of  which  they  are 
poffeired  ;  and  being  large,  they  exhibit  their  gol  len 
flowers  at  a  great  diftan.e,  caufmij  thereby  a  hand- 
fome  Ihow.  2.  'V\\e narroru  leaved  'TrrufaJcm  Sa^e  tree,. 
is  oi  lower  growth  than  the  other,  feldom  rifia'.;  hijfher 
than  a  yard,  or  four  feet.  This  Ihrub  is  in  every  refpci^ 
like  the  other  ;  onlv  the  fhoots  feem  to  have  a  more 
upright  tendency  of  growth.  The  leaves  alfo,  which 
are  narrower,  are  more  inclined  to  a  linceolate  form  : 
I'hey  are  uumerous  in  both  the  forts,  an  !  hide  the 
deformity  of  the  bark  on  the  older  iUmi,  which  renders 
them  lels  exceptionable  on  that  account.  In  (hort, 
thelc  forts  are  qualified  for  fhruLbcrics  of  all  kinds,  or 
to  be  fet  in  borders  of  flower-gardens,  where  they  will 
flower,  and  be  exceeded  even  in  that  refpeft  by  very 
few  (hrubs.  3.  Cretan  Sagetreey  is  flill  of  lower  growtlx 
than  either  of  the  fornr.cr,  feldom  ariling  to  a  yard  ia 
height.  The  leaves  are  of  the  fame  white  hoary  na- 
ture;  they  are  very  broad,  and  Hand  on  long  foot- 
llalks.  The  flowers  arc  alio  of  a  delightful  yellow  co- 
lour, very  large,  and  giow  in  large  whorls,  which  give 
the  plant  great  beauty. 

The  fecond  l{>eciee,  which  is  Purple  Phlomis  or  Por~ 
tvgal  Sage,  is  four  feet  high;  the  llalks  are  woody, 
and  lend  forth  feveral  angular  branches,  which  are  ( o- 
vercd  with  a  while  buk.     The  Icavei  are  fpearfha. 
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?hlomi«  ped,  oblong,  woolly  iindcrneatVi,  crenated,  and  grow 
II  on  (hort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorU 

^  "•  ,  from  the  joints  of  the  branches.  They  are  of  a  deep 
purple  colour,  and  have  narrow  involucra.  They  ap- 
pear in  June  and  July,  but  arc  not  fucceeded  by  ripe 
feeds  in  England.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies 
■with  iron-coloured  flowers,  and  anothtt  with  flowers 
of  a  bright  purple. 

There  are  fome  other  flirubby  forte  of  pblomis,  of 
great  beauty  ;  but  thefe  not  only  often  lofe  their  leaves, 
and  even  branches,  from  the  fiift  froll,  but  are  fre- 
quently wholly  dellroycd,  if  it  happens  to  be  fevtre. 
'I'hey  are  low  Ihrubs,  very  beautiful,  and  look  well 
among  perennial  flowers,  where  they  will  not  only 
clafs  as  to  fize  with  many  of  that  fort,  but,  being 
rather  tender,  may  with  them  have  fuch  extraordi- 
nary care  as  the  owner  may  think  proper  to  allow 
them. 

The  propagation  of  the  above  forts  is,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  very  eafy,  and  is  accomplidied  either 
by  laycis  or  cuttings,  i.  If  a  little  earth  be  thrown 
upon  the  branches  any  time  in  the  winter,  they  will 
ftrike  root  and  be  good  plants  by  the  autumn  follow- 
ing, fit  for  any  place.  Thus  eafy  is  the  culture  by 
that  method.  2.  The  cuttings  will  alfo  grow,  if 
planted  any  time  of  the  year.  Thofe  planted  in  win- 
ter fhould  be  the  vsoojy  ihoots  of  the  former  fummcr: 
Thefe  may  be  fet  clofe  in  a  fhady  border  ;  and  being 
watered  in  dry  weather,  will  often  grow.  This  fllrub 
may  be  propagate:!  by  young  flips  alio,  in  any  of  the 
fummer  months.  Theic  ftould  be  planted  in  a  /hady 
border,  like  fage,  and  well  watered.  If  the  border  is 
not  naturally  (hady,  the  beds  muft  be  hooped,  and  co- 
vered with  matting  in  hot  weather.  Watering  muft 
be  conftantly  afforded  them  ;  and  with  this  care  and 
management  many  of  them  will  grow. 

PHLOX,  L.YCHHiDt.A,or£a/larJ Lychnis;  a  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafe  of  plants.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  all  of  them 
natives  of  North  America.  They  have  perennial  roots, 
from  which  arife  herbaceous  ftalks  from  nine  inches  to 
two  feet  in  height,  adorned  with  tubulated  flowers  of 
a  purple  colour.  They  are  propagated  by  oftsets, 
and  will  bear  the  winters  in  this  country.  They  re- 
quire a  moid  rich  foil,  in  which  they  thrive  better  and 
grow  taller  than  in  any  other. 

PHLYCTENiE,  in  medicine,  fmall  eruptioos  on 
the  fkin. 

PHOCA,  in  zoology,  a  penns  of  quadrupeds  of 
the  order  of  ferae.  There  are  fix  parallel  fore-teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  the  outermoft  bein«  larger;  and  four 
blunt,  parallel,  diftind,  equal  fore-teeth  in  the  under 
jaw.  There  is  but  one  dog-tooth,  and  five  or  fix 
three-pointed  grinders  ;  and  the  hind  feet  are  united 
fo  as  to  referable  a  Ihcep's  tail.  There  are  a  variety  of 
fpecies,  the  principal  of  which  are, 

I.  The  urfina,  fea  bear,  or  urfine  feal,  has  external 
ears.  The  male  is  greatly  fuperior  in  fize  to  the  temale. 
The  bodies  of  each  are  of  a  conic  form,  very  thick  be- 
fore, and  taper  to  the  tail.    The  length  of  a  large  one  is 


eight  feet;  the  greateft  circumference,  five  feet;  near    Vhica. 

the  tail,  20  inches;  and  the  weight  is  about  800  lb. '"^"v— -^ 

The  nofe  projefts  like  that  of  a  pug-dog,  but  the  head 

rifes  fuddealy  ;  the  teeth  lock  into  one  another  when 

the  mouth  is  fliut :  the  tongue  is  large  ;  the  eyes  are 

large  and  prominent,  and  may  be  covered  at  pleafurc 

by  a  flefliy  membrane.     Tbe  length  of  the  fore-leg* 

is  24  inches  ;  they  are  like  thofe  of  other  quadrupeds, 

not  immerftd  in  the  body  like  thofe  of  feals ;  the  feet 

are  formed  with  toes  like  thofe  of  other  animals,  but 

are  covered  with  a  naked  flvin,  fo  that  externally  they 

feem  to  be  a  fhapelefe  mafs  ;  the  hind-legs  are  fixed 

to  the  body  quite  behind,  like  thofe  of  common  feals  ; 

but  are  capable  of  !)ein>{  brought  forward,  fo  that  the 

animal  makes  ufe  of  them  to  fcratch  its  head. 

Thefe  animals  are  found  in  the  northern  feas.  They  p„„„„,; 
arc  found  in  amazing  quantities  between  Kamtfchatka.^rfliV  Z.». 
and  America;  but  are  fcarcely  known  to  land  on  the''W' 
Afiatic  fhorc  :  nor  are  they  ever  taken  except  in  the 
three  Kurilian  iflands,  and  from  thence  in  the  Bobro- 
woie  More,  or  Beaver  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Kronoflci 
headland,  oiF  the  river  Karatfchatka,  which  compre- 
hends only  from  50  to  56  north  latitude.  It  is  ob- 
fervable  that  they  never  double  the  fouthern  cape  of 
the  peninfula,  or  are  found  on  the  weflern  fide  in  the 
Penfchinfka  fea  :  but  their  great  refort  has  been  ob- 
ferved  to  be  to  Bering's  iflands.  They  are  as  regu- 
larly migratory  as  birds  of  paflage.  They  firfl  appear 
off  the  three  Kurili  iflands  and  Kamtfcbatka  in  the 
earlieft  fpring.  There  is  not  one  female  which  does 
not  come  pregnant.  Such  as  are  then  taken  are 
opened,  the  young  taken  out  and  fltinned.  They  are 
found  in  Bering's  ifland  only  on  the  weftern  (hore, 
being  the  pait  oppofite  to  Afia,  where  they  firft  ap- 
pear on  their  migration  from  the  fuuth. 

Urfine  feals  are  alfo  found  in  the  fouthern  hemi- 
fphere,  even  from  under  the  line,  in  the  ifle  of  Calli- 
pagos  (a),  to  New  Georgia,  in  fouth  latitude  54.  i  5. 
and  weft  longitude  37.  15.  In  the  intermediate  parts, 
they  are  met  with  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  ifle  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  and  its  neighbour  Maffa  Fuera,  and  pro- 
bably along  the  coails  of  Chili  to  Terra  del  Fuego  and 
Statcn  Land.  In  Juan  Fernandez,  Staten  Land,  and 
New  Georgia,  they  fwarm  ;  as  they  do  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  vaft  ocean.  Thofe  of  the  fouthern 
hemifpjiere  have  alfo  their  feafoos  of  migration. — 
Alexander  Selkirk,  who  pafTed  three  lonely  years  on 
the  ifle  of  Juan  Fernandez,  remarks  that  they  come 
afhore  in  June,  and  ftay  till  September.  Captain 
Cook  found  them  again  in  their  place  of  rtmigmtion 
in  equal  aliundance,  on  Staten  Land  and  New  Geor- 
gi.i  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  ;  and 
Don  Pcrnety  found  them  on  the  Falkland  iOandu  in 
the  month  of  February.  According  to  the  Green- 
landera,  this  fpecies  inhabits  the  fouthern  parts  of  their 
country.  They  call  it  yi'uvei>fjai.  That  it  is  very 
fierce,  and  tears  to  pieces  whatfoever  it  meets  ;  that  it 
lives  on  land  as  well  ae  in  water,  and  is  greatly  dreaded 
by  the  hunters. 

During  tbe  three  months  of  fummer  they  lead  a  moft 

indolent 


(a)  Woodes  Roger's  Voy.  265.     He  fays  that  they  are  neither  fo  numerous  there,  nor  is  their  fur  fo  fine,  u 
thofe  oa  Juan  Fernandez,  which  is  faid  to  be  extremely  foft  and  delicate. 
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rhoca.  indolent  life  :  they  arrive  at  the  idanda  vaftly  fat ;  but 
"  y  '  during  that  time  tbey  are  fcarce  ever  in  motion, 
confine  themfclvcs  for  whole  weeks  to  one  fpot,  fleep 
a  great  part  of  the  time,  eat  nothincr,  and,  except  the 
employment  the  fern;  lea  have  In  fucklinfr  their  younij, 
are  totally  inaftive.  They  live  in  families  :  each  male 
has  from  8  to  50  females,  whom  he  guards  with  the 
jealoufy  of  an  eaftern  monarch  ;  and  though  they  lie 
by  thoufands  on  the  fhores,  each  family  keeps  itfelf 
feparate  from  the  reft,  and  fometimes,  wich  the  young 
and  unmarried  ones,  amount  to  1 20.  The  old  animals, 
which  are  deftitute  of  females,  or  dcferted  by  them, 
live  apart,  and  are  exceflively  fplenetick,  peevifh,  and 
quarrelfome  :  are  exceeding  fierce,  and  fo  attached  to 
their  old  haunts,  that  they  would  die  fooner  than  quit 
them.  They  are  monftroufly  fat,  and  have  a  mod  hir- 
cine  fmell.  If  another  approaches  their  ftation,  they 
are  roufed  from  their  indolence,  and  inftantly  fnap  at  it, 
and  a  battle  enfues  ;  in  the  conflift,  they  perhaps  in- 
trude on  the  feat  of  another  :  this  gives  new  caufe  of 
offence,  fo  in  the  end  the  difcord  becomes  univerfal, 
and  is  fpread  through  the  whole  (hore. 

The  other  males  are  alfo  very  irafcible  :  the  caufes 
of  their  difputes  are  generally  thefe.  The  firft  and 
moft  terrible  is,  when  an  attempt  is  made  by  another 
to  feduce  one  of  their  miftrelTes  or  3  young  female  of 
the  family.  This  infult  produces  a  combat ;  and  the 
conqueror  in  immediately  followed  by  the  whole  fera- 
glio,  who  are  fure  of  deferting  the  unhappy  vanquilh- 
ed.  The  fecond  reafon  of  a  quarrel  is.  when  one  in- 
vades the  feat  of  another :  the  third  arifes  from  their 
interfering  in  the  difputes  of  others.  Thefe  battles  are 
•very  violent ;  the  wounls  they  receive  are  very  deep, 
and  refemhle  the  cuts  of  a  fabve.  At  the  end  of  a 
fight  they  fling  themfelves  into  the  fea,  to  wafh  away 
the  blood. 

The  males  are  very  fond  of  their  young,  but  very 
tyrannical  towards  the  females ;  if  any  body  attempts 
to  take  their  cub,  the  mnle  ftands  on  the  defenfive, 
while  the  female  mfkes  off  with  the  young  in  her 
mouth  ;  fhould  Hie  drop  it,  the  former  inftantly  quits 
his  enemy,  falls  on  her,  and  beats  her  againll  the 
flones,  till  he  leaves  her  for  dead.  As  foon  as  Ihe  re- 
covers, fhe  comes  in  the  raoft  fuppliant  manner  to  the 
male,  crawls  to  his  feet,  and  wnfhes  them  with  her 
tears :  he,  in  the  mean  time,  (lalks  about  in  the  mod 
infulting  manner  ;  but  in  cafe  the  young  one  is  carried 
pfF,  he  melts  into  the  deepeft  affliction,  and  (hows  all 
figns  of  extreme  concern.  It  is  probable  that  he  feels 
his  misfortunes  the  more  fenfibly,  as  the  female  ge- 
nerally brings  but  one  at  a  time,  never  more  than 
two. 

They  fwim  very  fwiftly,  at  the  rate  of  feven  miles 
an  hour.  If  wounded,  they  will  feize  on  the  boat,  and 
carry  it  along  with  vail  impetuofity,  and  oftentimes 
iink  it.  They  can  continue  a  long  time  under  water. 
When  they  want  to  climb  the  rocks,  they  fallen  with 
the  fore-paws,  and  fo  draw  themfelves  up.  They  are 
very  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  live  for  a  fortniijht  after 
receiving  fuch  wounds  as  would  immediately  deftroy 
any  other  animal. 
<iii,wi,  The  Kamtfchatkans  take  them  by  harpooning,  for 

'•  they  never  land  on  their   (hore.     To  the  harpoon  is 

faflened   a  long  line,  by  which  they  draw  the  animal 
.to  the  boat  after  it  is  fpent  with  fatigue  ;  but  Iq  the 
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chafe,  the  hunters  are  very  fearfal  of  too  near  ai  ap- 
proach, leaft  the  animal  Ihould  fallen  on,  and  fink 
their  vefTel. 

The  ufes  of  them  are  not  ?,reat.  The  fleih  of  the 
old  males  is  rank  and  naufeous ;  that  of  the  females  ia 
faid  to  referable  lamb  ;  of  the  young  ones  roafted,  a 
fucking  pig.  The  (]<lns  of  the  yoang,  cut  out  of  the 
bellies  of  t!?e  dams,  are  efteemed  for  clothing,  and  are 
fold  for  about  three  Ihillings  nnd  fourpeace  each;  thofc 
of  the  old  for  only  four  Ihillings. 

Their  remigration  is  in  tlic  month  of  September, 
when  they  depart  exceflively  lean,  and  take  their 
young  with  them.  On  their  return,  they  ag.iin  p/fs 
near  the  fame  parts  of  Kamtfchatka  which  they  did 
in  the  fprini,'.  Their  winter  retreats  are  quite  un- 
known ;  it  is  probable  that  they  are  the  iflands  be- 
tween Kurili  and  Japan,  of  which  we  have  fome  brief 
accounts,  under  the  name  of  Compiigtile  Land,  Stater 
LanJ,  and  jfefo  Gafima,  which  were  difcovered  by 
Martin  Uriel  in  1642.  It  is  certain,  that  by  his  ac- 
count the  natives  employed  themfelves  ia  the  capture 
offeals.  Sailors  do  not  give  themfelves  the  trouble 
of  obferving  the  nice  diftinAiou  of  fpecific  marks ;  we 
are  therefore  at  liberty  to  conjefture  thofe  wh.'ch  he 
faw  to  be  our  animals,  efpecially  as  we  can  fix  ou  no 
more  convenient  place  for  their  winter  quarters.  They 
arrive  along  the  (hores  of  the  Kurili  iflands,  and  part 
of  thofe  of  Kamtfchatka,  from  the  fouth.  They  land 
and  inhabit  only  the  weftern  fide  of  Bering's  ifle 
which  faces  Kamtfchatka  ;  and  when  they  return  in 
September,  their  route  is  due  fouth,  pointing  to- 
wards the  difcoveries  of  Uriel.  Had  they  migrated 
from  the  fouth-eall  as  well  as  the  fouth-wtft,  every 
ifle,  and  every  fide  of  every  ifle,  would  have  been 
filled  with  them  ;  nor  fliould  we  have  found  (as  we 
do)  fuch  a  conftant  and  local  refidence. 

2.  The  leonina.  fea-lion,  or  bottlenofe,  is  found  near 
the  fouth  pole.  One  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  defcribed 
at  fome  length  by  the  pul.lilher  of  Anfon's  voyjae. 
However,  according  toothers  who  have  written  on  this 
fubjeft,  the  name  of  ftalion  belongs  not  fo  properly 
to  this  as  to  another,  which  has  a  mane  like  a  true  lion. 
Of  thefe  H-e  have  the  following  account  from  Perncty'a 
Hillorical  Journ.il.  "  The  hair  that  covers  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  neck,  and  Ihoulders,  is  at  leall  as  long 
as  the  hair  of  a  goat.  It  gives  this  amphibious  ani- 
mal an  ■..'n  of  refemblance  to  the  common  lion  of  the 
foreft,  excepting  the  difference  of  fize.  The  fea- lions 
of  the  kind  I  fpcak  of  arc  25  feec  in  leni^th,  and  from 
19  to  20  in  their  greateft  circumference.  In  oiher 
refpefts  they  referable  the  common  fea-lions.  Thofe  of 
the  fraall  kind  have  a  head  refcmbling  a  0]atliff'«,  with 
clofe  cropt  ears. 

•*  The  teeth  of  the  fcalions  which  have  manes,  arc 
much  h'.rger  an  I  more  folid  than  thofe  of  the  reft.  Ia 
thefe,  all  the  teeth  which  are  infcrtcd  into  the  jaw- 
bone are  hollow.  They  have  only  four  large  ones, 
two  in  the  lower  and  two  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  reft 
arc  not  even  fo  Iart;e  as  thofc  of  a  horfc.  I  brought 
home  one  bdon.Ting  to  the  true  fea-lion,  which  is  at 
leall  three  iH<.hcs  in  diameter,  and  fcven  in  Iroglbi 
thom.',h  not  one  of  the  largeft.  We  counted  22  of  the 
fame  fort  in  the  jaw-bone  of  one  of  thefe  lions,  where 
five  or  fix  were  wanting.  They  were  calirel)  fulid. 
and  projc Aed  fcarce  more  than  an  incbj  01  an  inch  and 
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Vhr-ti.     I  hilf  beyond  their  fockcta.     They  nre  nfarly  equal  in 

— ~* folidiiy  to  flint,  ani!  are  of  a  darzlinf;  white.     Se»L'- 

ral  ot  our  fcamen  took  them  for  white  flints  when  they 
found  them  upon  the  ftiore.  I  could  not  even  perfuade 
them  that  they  were  not  real  flints,  except  by  rubbing 
them  agninft  each  other,  or  breaking  fome  pieces  off, 
to  make  them  fenfible  that  they  exhaled  the  lame  fmell 
as  bones  and  ivory  do  when  they  are  rubbed  or 
fcrapsd. 

"  Thcfe  fca  lions  that  have  manes  are  not  more 
niifchievous  or  formidable  than  tlie  others.  They  are 
■equally  unwieldy  ^nd  heavy  in  their  motions  ;  and 
are  rather  difpofed  to  avo.d  than  to  fall  upon  thofe 
who  attack  them.  Both  kinds  live  upon  fifh  and 
waier-fowl,  which  they  c?.tih  by  furpiife.  'I'hey 
brin^  forth  and  fuckle  thiir  )ounkt  ones  among  the 
corn  flags,  where  they  rttiie  at  night,  and  continue 
•to  give  them  fu^k  till  they  are  l^rge  enough  to  Ro  to 
■fea.  In  the  evening  you  ftc  them  afTemtling  in  h<'rd8 
li^on  the  Ihore,  and  calling  their  dams  in  cries  !o  much 
like  lamhs  calves,  r.nd  goats,  that,  unlcfi  apprifed 
-of  it,  you  would  eafiiy  be  deceived.  The  tongue  of 
thtfe  animnU  i*  very  good  eating  :  wc  preferred  it  to 
that  of  an  ox  or  calf.  For  a  trial  we  cut  off  the  tip 
■of  the  tongue  hanging  out  of  the  mouth  of  one  of 
thefe  lions  which  w«s  jiift  killed.  Abuut  16  or  18  of 
<us  eat  each  a  pretty  large  piece,  and  we  all  thought  it 
fo  good,  that  we  regretted  we  could  not  cut  more  of  it. 
«'  It  is  faid  that  their  fledi  is  not  abfolutely  difx- 
greeablc.  1  have  not  tailed  it  :  but  the  oil  svhich  is 
extradled  from  theii  greafe  is  of  great  ufe.  This  oil  is 
extrafttd  two  ways  ;  either  by  cutting  the  fat  in  pie- 
ces, and  melt  ng  it  in  large  cauldronf  upon  the  fire  ;  or 
by  cutting  it  in  the  fame  maniKr  upon  hurdles,  or 
•pieces  of  toard,  and  expofmg  them  to  the  fun,  or 
only  to  the  air  ;  this  greafe  diffolves  af  itfelf,  and 
runs  into  vcffcls  placed  underneath  to  receive  it. — 
Some  of  otr  feamen  pretended,  thit  this  laft  foit  of 
oil,  when  it  is  frefti,  is  very  good  for  kitchen  ufrs  : 
this,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  commonly  ufed  for  dref- 
ifing  lesther  for  veffels,  and  for  lamps.  It  is  preferred 
to  that  of  the  whale  :  it  is  always  clear,  and  leaves 
no  fediment. 

"  The  (kins  of  the  fta-lione  are  ufed  chiefly  in  ma- 
king portmanteaus,  and  in  covering  trunks.  When 
they  are  tanned,  they  hnve  a  grain  almofl  like  Moroc- 
co. They  are  not  fo  fine,  but  are  lefs  liable  to  tear, 
and  keep  freih  a  longer  time.  They  make  good 
(hoes  and  boots,  which,  when  well  feafoned,  are  wa- 
ter-proof. 

«'  One  day  Mr  Guyot  and  fome  others  brought  on 
board  five  fea  lioneffes.  They  were  about  fcven  feet 
long,  and  three  and  a  half  in  circumference,  tho'  their 
inteftiiics  were  drawn.  Thefe  gentlemen  Lad  landed  on 
a  fma'l  ifljnd,  where  they  foani  a  prodigious  numler 
of  thefe  animals,  and  killed  eight  or  nine  hundred  of 
them  with  (licks.  No  other  we.ipon  ia  neceOary  on 
thefe  occafions.  A  fingle  blow  with  a  bludgeon,  three 
feet  or  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  almoft  full  at  the 
nofe  of  thele  anlujal?,  knocks  them  down,  and  kills 
them  on  the  fpot. 

"  This  is  not  altogether  the  cafe  with  the  males: 
their  G'/e  is  prodigious.  Our  gentlemen  encountered 
two  of  them  for  a  long  time,  with  the  faxc  weapons, 
without  being  able  to  oveicome  them.     They  lodged 


three  balls  in  the  throat  of  one  while  he  opened  his 
mouth  to  de'en^j  himfelf,  and  three  niun<et-fhot  in  his 
body.  The  Uood  gulhed  trom  his  wounds  like  wine 
from  a  tap.  However,  he  ciawlcd  into  the  water  and 
difappeared.  A  f?.ilor  attacked  the  other,  and  enga- 
ged him  for  a  long  time,  (triking  him  on  the  head  with 
a  bludgeon,  without  being  able  to  knock  him  down  : 
the  (ailor  fell  down  very  ne»r  his  antagoniil,  but  had  the 
dexterity  to  recover  himfelf  at  the  inilant  the  lion  wa» 
going  to  gorge  him.  Had  he  on-e  fei/.e  1  him,  the 
man  would  infallibly  have  been  loll :  the  animil  would 
have  carri-d  him  int<i  the  «  ater  as  they  ufually  do  their 
pre)»,  and  there  feafted  upon  him.  In  his  retreac  to 
th«  fea  this  animal  feizcd  a  pinguin,  and  devourcd'him 
inllantancoufly.'' 

Mr  Pennant  dv-fcribes  three  feila  of  different  fpe- 
cles,  which  are  calkd  J'ea-lions,  viz.  the  phoea  Uonina, 
or  hooded  feal ;  the  fho^a  /eonina,  or  bottlennfe  ;  and 
the  btjiia  marina,  or  leonine  fe?l.  He  differs  in  fome 
particulars  from  the  autlior  jull  quoted  ;  and  fuch  of 
ourieaders  as  defire  to  know  thele  differences,  we  re- 
fer to  his  woTks. 

3.  The  vitulina,  fea-calf,  or  common  feal,  inhabits 
the  European  ocean.  It  has  a  fmooth  head  wiiliout 
externul  ear?  ;  and  the  common  length  is  from  five  to 
fix  feet.  The  fore-legs  are  deeply  iinnnerfed  in  the 
fl<in  of  the  body  :  the  hind-legs  arc  placed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  point  direftly  backwards  :  every  foot  it 
divided  into  five  toes  ;  and  each  of  thofe  connedeil  by 
a  ftrong  and  broafJ  web,  covered  on  both  fides  with 
ftiort  hair.  The  toes  ire  furnilhed  with  (Ironi^  elaw*, 
well  adapted  to  nflill  the  ani-nal  in  climbing  the  rocks 
it  bslks  on:  the  claws  on  the  hind  feet  are  fl;n  )er  and 
ftraight  ;  except  at  the  eud.s,  whiih  are  a  little  incur- 
vated.  The  head  and  uofc  are  broad  and  flat,  like 
thofe  of  the  otter  ;  the  neck  fhort  and  thick  ;  the 
eyes  large  and  black;  in  lieu  of  txternnl  ears,  it  hat 
two  fmall  orifices  :  tl'.c  nollrils  a-^c  o'  long  :  on  ea^.-ii 
fide  the  nofe  are  fever=.l  long  Itiff  hairs  ;  and  above 
each  eye  are  a  few  of  the  fame  kind.  The  form  of 
the  tongue  is  fo  Angular,  that  were  other  notes  want- 
iiur,  that  alone  would  dillinguifh  it  from  all  other  qua- 
drupe^'.B ;  being  forked,  or  flit  at  the  en  1.  The  cut- 
ting teeth  are  fingular  in  refpeA  to  their  number,  be- 
ing fix  in  the  ii^per  jsw,  and  only  four  in  the  lower. 
It  has  two  canine  teeth  above  and  btlow,  and  on  each 
fide  of  the  jaw  five  giin.ters;  the  total  54.  The  whole 
animal  \i  covered  with  (hort  hair,  very  elofely  fet  to- 
gether :  the  colour  of  that  on  the  body  is  generally 
dufoy,  fpotted  irregularly  with  white  ;  on  the  belly 
white  :  but  feals  vary  gr.-atly  in  their  marks  and  co- 
lours, and  fome  have  been  found  entirely  wl.ite. 

The  leal  is  common  on  molt  of  the  rocky  (hores  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  efijecially  on  the  northern 
coalls  :  in  Wales,  it  frequents  the  co-ids  ot  Caernar- 
vonthire  and  Anglefey.  They  inhabit  all  the  Euro- 
pean feas,  even  to  the  extreme  north  ;  are  fouad  far 
wiihin  the  ardic  circle,  in  the  feas  both  of  Europe  and 
Afia,  and  are  even  continued  to  thofe  of  Kamtfchatka*. 
It  preys  entirely  on  filh,  and  never  mol.lb  tne  fea- 
fowl  :  for  iiuml  crs  of  each  are  often  feen  floating  on 
the  waves,  as  if  in  company.  Seals  eat  thfir  prey 
beneath  the  water  ;  and  in  cafe  they  arc  devourinjj 
any  very  oily  filh,  the  place  u  known  by  a  certain 
fmotithiiefs  of  the  waves  iiimiediatcly  above.  The 
I  power 
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Vhort.  power  of  oil  in  flilling  the  waves  excited  by  a  ftorm  ia 
"—v"""  mentioned  l)y  Pliny  :  the  moderns  have  made  the  ex- 
periment with  fuccefs  ;  and  thereby  made  one  advance 
towards  eradicating  the  vulgar  prejudices  againft  that 
great  and  elegant  writer. 

Seals  are  excellent  fwimmeri,  and  ready  divers;  and 
arc  very  bold  when  in  the  fca,  fwimraing  carclefsly 
enough  about  loatu :  their  dens  or  lodfrments  are  in 
hollow  rocks  or  caverns  near  the  Tea,  but  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  tide  :  in  the  fumnrtcr  th;y  will  come  O'lt 
of  the  wafer,  to  I  afk  or  fleep  in  the  fun  on  the  top  of 
iar^je  ftoiies  or  fhivcrt  of  rocks  ;  and  thit  is  the  op- 
portunity our  countrymen  take  of  fiiootiiig  thtm  :  if 
they  chance  to  cfcape,  they  haftcn  towards  tlieir  pro- 
per element,  flinging  Hones  nnd  dirt  bchiul  thfrn  as 
they  fcramhle  along;  at  the  fame  time  txprcfHnf;  their 
fears  by  piteous  moan?:  hut  if  they  happen  to  be  over- 
taken, they  will  make  a  vigorous  defence  with  ti'eir 
feet  and  teeth  till  they  are  killed.  They  are  taken  for 
the  fake  of  their  Iklns,  and  for  the  oil  their  fat  yields : 
the  former  fell  for  4  s.  or  46.  6  d.  a-piece  ;  which, 
when  dreded,  are  very  ufcful  in  covering  trunks,  ma- 
king waillconts,  fhoi-pouchts,  and  feveral  other  con- 
veniences. We  remember  fome  years  ago  to  have  feen 
a  young  ferl  in  fome  de;^ree  domellicattd.  It  was  ta- 
ken at  a  little  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  was  generally 
kept  in  a  veffel  full  of  fait  water;  but  fometimes  it  was 
allowed  to  crawl  about  thehoufc,  and  even  to  approach 
the  tire.  Its  natural  food  wjs  regularly  procured  for 
it,  snd  it  was  taken  to  the  fea  every  day  and  thrown 
in  from  a  bo  t.  It  ufed  to  fwim  after  the  boat,  and 
always  allowed  itfelf  to  he  taken  back.  It  lived  thus 
for  feveral  weeks;  and  we  doubt  not  would  have  lived 
much  longer  had  it  rot  been  fometimes  too  roughly 
ufed  by  tie  boys  who  took  it  to  and  from  the  fca. 

The  flefh  ot  thefe  animals,  and  even  of  porpoifes, 
formerly  found  a  phce  at  the  tables  of  the  great ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  bill  of  fare  of  that  vaft  featt  that  Arch- 
bifhop  Nevillgave  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  in  which 
is  feen  that  feveral  were  provided  on  the  occafion. 
They  couple  -.bout  April,  on  large  rocks  or  fmall 
tilands  not  remote  from  the  (hore  ;  and  bring  forth  in 
thofe  vaft  caverns  that  are  frequent  on  ourcoafts:  they 
<ommonly  bring  two  at  a  time,  which  in  their  infant 
ftate  are  covered  with  a  whitifh  down  or  woolly  fub- 
Aance.  The  fral  hunters  in  Caithnefs  fay,  that  their 
growth  is  fo  fudden,  that  in  nine  tides  from  their  birth 
(ic8  hours)  they  will  become  as  adive  as  their  pa- 
rents. On  the  coaft  of  that  country  are  immenfe  ca- 
verns opening  Into  the  fca,  and  running  fome  hundreds 
of  yards  beneath  the  Innd.  Thefe  are  the  refort  of 
feali  in  the  breeding  time,  where  they  continue  till 
their  young  arc  old  enough  to  go  to  fea,  which  is  in 
about  fix  or  feven  weeks.  The  firft  of  thtfe  caves  is 
near  the  Ord,  the  lad  near  Thrumfter  :  their  entrance 
is  fo  narrow  as  only  to  admit  a  boat;  their  inlidc  very 
fpacious  and  lofty.  In  the  moith  of  Oftobcr,  or  the 
beginning  of  November,  the  feal-hunters  entir  the 
mouth  of  the  caverns  aJ)out  midnight,  and  rowing  up 
as  far  as  they  can,  they  land  ;  each  of  them  being  pro- 
vided with  ahludgeoii,  and  properly  Rationed,  they  light 
their  torches,  and  make  a  great  noife,  which  brings 
down  the  feals  f»om  the  farther  end  in  a  confufcd  body 
«vith  fearful  (tirieks  and  cries:  atfirftthe  men  arc  obli- 
ged to  give  way  for  fear  of  being  overborne;  butwbco 
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the  firft  crowd  is  paft,  they  kill  as  many  as  ftrsggle  Phoet. 
behind,  chiefly  the  young,  by  ftrikintj  them  on  the  """''""" 
nofe;  a  very  flight  blow  on  that  part  difpitches  them. 
When  the  work  is  over,  they  draj  the  feaL;  to  the 
boat,  which  two  men  are  left  to  guard.  This  is  a  moft 
hazardous  employment;  for  fhouli  their  torches  goont, 
or  the  wind  blow  hard  from  fta  during  their  continu- 
ance in  t!  c  cave,  their  lives  are  loft.  The  young  f^als 
of  fix  weeks  .T;je  yield  more  oil  than  their  emaciated 
dams:  -.ibovc  eight  gallons  have  been  got  from  a  fin^fle 
whelp,  which  fells  from  6  d.  to  9  d.  per  gaJon  ;  the 
(kins  from  6  d.  to  i  s.  each. 

The  nntural  hiftory  of  this  animal  may  be  further 
elucidated  by  the  following  extrads  from  a  letter  of 
the  reverend  Dr  William  Hcrlife,  dated  Oftober  the 
24lh  1763.  "  The  ftals  arc  feen  in  the  greateft  f"'^''"' 
plenty  on  the  fhores  of  Cornwall  in  the  months  of '  "'^  ^^ 
May,  June,  and  July.  They  are  of  different  fitts)  °°'' 
fome  as  large  as  a  cow,  and  from  that  downwarr^j  to 
a  fmall  calf.  They  feed  on  moft  forts  of  fifli  which 
they  can  matter  ;  and  are  feen  fcaiching  for  their  prey 
near  (hore,  where  the  whiillini?  fifti,  wraws,  and  po- 
laeks,  refort.  They  are  very  fwift  in  their  proper  depth 
of  water,  dive  like  a  (hot,  and  in  a  trice  rife  at  50  yardi 
diftance  ;  fo  that  weaker  fifhes  cannot  avoid  their  ty- 
ranny except  in  (hallow  water.  A  perfon  of  the  pariih 
of  Scnnan  faw  not  long  (ince  a  feal  in  purfuitof  a  mul- 
let (that  ftrong  and  fwift  (ifh)  ;  the  feal  turned  ic  to 
and  fro  in  deep  water,  as  a  gre-hound  does  a  hare ; 
the  mullet  at  laft  found  it  had  no  way  to  efcape,  but 
by  running  into  (hoal  w^ter :  the  feal  purfued  ;  and 
the  former,  to  get  more  furely  out  of  danger,  threw  it- 
felf on  its  fide,  by  which  means  it  darted  into  (hoalcr 
water  than  it  could  have  fwam  in  with  the  depth  of  in 
paunch  and  fins,  and  fo  efcaped.  The  feal  brings  her 
young  about  the  beginning  of  autumn  :  our  li(hcrmen 
have  feen  two  fucking  their  dam  at  the  fame  time,  as 
(he  flood  in  the  fea  in  a  perpendicular  poGtion.  Their 
head  in  fwimming  is  always  a'jove  water,  more  fo  than 
that  of  a  dog.  They  fleep  en  rocks  furrounded  by  the 
fea,  or  on  the  lefs  accedlble  parts  of  our  cliffs  left  dry 
by  the  ebb  of  the  tide  ;  and  if  difturbed  by  any  thing, 
take  care  to  tumble  over  the  rocks  into  the  fea.  '1  hey 
ire  extremely  watchful,  and  never  fleep  long  withnnt 
moving;  feldora  longer  than  a  minute  ;  then  raife  their 
heads,  and  if  they  hear  or  fee  nothing  more  than  or- 
dinary, lie  down  again,  and  fo  on,  raifing  their  headi 
a  little  and  reclining  them  alternately  in  about  a  mi- 
nute's time.  Nature  feems  to  have  given  them  thia 
precaution,  as  being  unprovided  with  auricles  or  ex- 
ternal ears  ;  aud  confequently  not  bearing  very  quick, 
nor  from  any  great  diftance." 

Thefe  animals  ate  fo  very  uftful  to  the  inhabitinta 
of  Greenland  and  other  irftic  people,  that  they  may 
be  called  their  flocks.  We  cannot  give  a  better  ac- 
count of  thefe  ufes  than  in  the  words  of  Mr  Crantz, 
who  was  longrefiJent  in  thofe  northern  regions. 

"  Seals  (fays  he)  are  more  needful  to  them  than 
fheep  are  to  up,  though  they  furnifh  u«  with  food  and 
laimtnt  ;  or  tl.an  the  cocoa  tree  ii  to  the  Indians,  al- 
though that  prcftnt'"  tti>-m  not  only  with  meat  to  eat, 
and  covering  for  their  bodies,  but  alfo  houfes  to  dwell 
in,  and  boats  to  fr.il  in,  fo  that  in  crfe  of  neccHity  they 
could  live  foltly  from  it.  The  frals  flefh  (together 
with  the  rcin-decT,  which  is  already  grown  pretty 
4  H  Icarce) 
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fcarcc')  fi'.pplii's  the  natives  wilH  their  mol  piLtjbli 
and  fub.lant!:!  fool.  Their  fat  fcrnilhcs  them  v/iih 
oil  fcr  lamplight,  chamber  and  kitchen  fiic  ;  anJ 
whoever  fets  thcii  habitations,  prefcntly  (inJs,  that  if 
thty  even  haj  a  fuperfliiity  of  wood,  it  would  not  do, 
thev  can  i:fe  nothfn^;  but  tr.iin  in  them.  They  atfo 
meilify  their  tlry  food,  moitly  lilh,  in  the  trLir.  ;  and 
iinaily,  they  baiter  it  for  all  kin  \ii  of  neccfTarits  with 
the  faftor.  They  c.in  few  tetter  with  fibres  of  the 
fcale  finews  thr.n  with  thrtad  or  filk.  Of  the  Ikino  of 
the  entrails  thcv  make  their  windows,  curtains  for 
their  tents,  Hiirts,  and  pari  of  the  Madders  tlicy  ufe  at 
their  harpoons;  and  they  mike  train  bottlca  of  the 
•niaw.  Formerly,  for  want  of  iron,  they  made  all  man- 
ner of  inftmments  and  working  tools  of  their  bones. 
Neither  is  the  blood  wafted,  but  boiled  with  other  in 
gredicnts,  and  eaten  as  foup.  Of  the  flcin  of  the  f;..! 
they  (bind  in  the  greate'.l  need  ;  for,  fuppofing  the 
ikins  of  reindeer  tnd  birds  would  furnifh  them  with 
competent  tlot;  ing  for  their  bodies,  and  coverings 
for  tbeir  beds;  and  their  flf(h,  together  wich  filh,  with 
fuRcient  focxl  ;  ar.d  provided  they  could  drtfi  their 
meat  with  wood,  and  alfo  new-model  their  houfe  keep- 
ing, fo  as  to  have  light,  and  keep  themfelves  warm 
with  it  too  ;  yet  without  the  finals  Ikins  they  would 
liot  be  in  a  capacity  of  acquiring  thele  fame  rein  deer, 
fowls,  filhes,  and  wood;  Lecaufe  they  rcuft  cover  over 
vith  feal-fliin  both  their  hrge  and  fmall  boats  in  which 
they  travel  and  feek  their  provifion.  They  muft  alfo 
cut  their  thongs  or  ilraps  out  of  them,  make  the  blad- 
ders for  their  harpoons,  and  cover  their  tents  with 
them ;  without  which  they  could  not  fuHift  in  fum- 
mer. 

"  Therefore  no  man  can  pafs  for  aright  Grecnlan- 
tler  who  cannot  cctcli  feals.  This  io  the  ultimate  end 
they  afpire  at,  in  all  their  device  and  labour  from  their 
childhood  up.  It  is  the  only  art  (and  in  truth  a  dif- 
I'.cult  and  dangerous  one  it  is)  to  which  they  are  train- 
ed from  their  infancy;  by  which  thty  m-iintain  them- 
felves, make  thtnr,fclv;j  agreeable  to  others,  and  be- 
come btneficial  members  of  the  community  '. 

"  The  Greenlnnders  have  three  ways  of  catching 
feals  :  either  lingly,  with  the  1  ladder;  or  in  company, 
by  the  clapper-hunt  ;  or  in  the  winter  on  the  ice  : 
whereto  may  be  added  the  (hooting  them  with  a 
gun. 

"  The  piincipal  and  mod  common  way  Is  the  ta- 
kin<T  them  with  the  bladder.  When  the  Grccnlandcr 
fets  out  equipped,  and  fpies  a  feal,  ht  tries  to  furprife 
it  unawares,  with  the  wind  and  fun  in  his  back,  that 
he  mr.y  not  he  heard  or  feen  by  it.  He  tries  to  con- 
c.;al  himfelf  behind  a  wave,  and  mskis  haftily  but  foft- 
ly  up  to  it,  till  he  comCD  within  four,  five,  or  fix  fa- 
thom of  it ;  meanwhile  he  tskes  the  utmoft  care  that 
the  harpcon,  I'nc,  and  bladder,  lie  in  proper  order. 
Then  be  takes  hold  of  he  oar  with  his  kft  hand,  and 
the  h:irpoon  with  his  right  by  the  hand-board,  and  fo 
Ewny  he  throws  it  at  the  feal,  in  fuch  a  Tninner  that 
tl  e  w  hole  dart  flies  from  the  hand-board  and  leaves  that 
in  his  hand.  If  the  harpoon  hits  the  mark,  and  bu- 
iles  itfelf  deeper  thin  the  baibs,  it  will  direftly  difen- 
cage  ilfelf  from  the  bone  joint,  and  that  from  the 
flu-'^t ;  and  alfo  unwind  the  ftring  from  its  lodge  on 
the  kajak.  The  moment  the  fcalis  pierced,  the  Green- 
lander  muft  threw  th:  bladder,  tied  to  the  end  of  the 
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ftring,  into  the  wnlcr,  on  the  f:.me  fide  as  the  fen!  rsns 
and  dives ;  for  that  lie  does  Inllanlly  like  a  dart.  " 
Then  the  Grcenlander  goes  and  takes  up  t!ic  fhaft 
frt'imming  on  the  water,  and  lays  it  in  its  phce.  The 
feal  otten  drags  die  ;  laJdcr  with  it  under  w,.ter,  tt.o* 
It  Is  a  confidcr.iblc  impediment,  on  account  of  its  great 
bigncfs  ;  but  it  fo  wearies  itfclf  out  with  it,  that  it 
mud  come  up  again  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
take  breath.  \  he  Greenlandcr  haftcKS  to  the  fpot 
where  he  fees  the  blud.!er  rife  up,  and  finltes  the  fc.1l 
as  foon  as  it  appears  with  a  great  hn.e.  This  hnre 
alw:;ys  comes  out  of  its  body  again;  but  he  thro  vs  it 
at  the  creature  afr-Hi  every  time  it  comes  up  till  it  is 
quite  fpent.  Then  he  runs  the  little  Ir.nce  into  It,  an(J 
kills  It  outright,  but  llops  up  the  wound  dire£lly  to 
prefcrve  the  bio  )d  ;  and  lallly,  he  blows  It  up,  like  a 
bladder,  betwixt  (k'O  and  fl:fh,  to  put  it  into  a  Ir'ter 
capacity  of  fwimminz  after  him  ;  for  whi  h  purpoflt 
he  fattens  it  to  the  kft  fide  of  his  kaj^k  or  boat. 

"  In  this  exercife  the  Gretnlandcr  is  expofed  tn  the 
mcft  and  greattll  danger  of  his  life  ;  which  is  probally 
the  reafon  that  they  call  this  htint  or  fifhery  lamaniocl, 
i.  e.  "  the  extin.'lion,"  tit.,  of  life.  For  if  the  line 
fhould  entangle  itfelf,  ss  it  eafrly  may,  in  its  fiidden 
arid  violent  motion  ;  or  it  it  fiiould  catch  hold  of  the 
kajak,  or  ihould  uind  ilf'll  round  the  oar,  or  the  hand, 
or  even  the  neck,  as  it  fomctime.^  does  in  windy  wea- 
ther; or  if  the  feal  (honll  turn  fuddenly  to  the 
other  file  of  the  boar,  it  cannot  be  otherwife  than 
that  the  kajak  niull  be  overturned  1  y  the  ftring, 
and  drawn  down  under  water.  On  fuch  defptrrte  oc- 
cafions  the  poor  Greeiilander  ftnnds  in  need  of  every 
poffible  art  to  difencangie  himftlf  Irom  the  ftiing,  and 
to  ralfc  himfelf  up  from  under  the  «ater  feveral  times 
fucceflivtly;  for  he  will  continually  be  overturning  till 
he  has  quite  difengaged  himfelf  from  the  line.  Nay, 
when  he  imsgines  himfelf  to  be  out  of  all  danger,  and 
comes  too  near  the  dyiii^  feal,  it  may  ftiU  bite  him  in 
the  face  or  hand;  and  a  ftmale  fesl  that  has  young,  In- 
ftcad  of  flying  the  titld,  will  fomctinics  fly  at  the 
Greerlander  in  the  mod  vehement  rage,  and  do  him  a 
mifchief,  or  bite  a  hole  in  his  kaj  ik  that  he  muft 
fir,k. 

"  In  this  way,  rm.^ly,  they  can  kill  none  but  the 
carelefs  ftupid  feal  called  altnrfoai.  Several  In  com- 
pany mtil  purfue  the  cautiou.'.  kaftiglak  by  the  clapper- 
hunt.  In  the  fame  maiintr  thty  alfo  furround  and 
kill  the  atturfoit  in  great  numbers  at  certain  feafons  oi 
the  year  ;  for  in  autumn  ihey  retire  into  the  creeks  cr 
inltts  In  ftorniy  weather,  as  in  the  Nepifct  foi.nd  ir. 
Bi.ll's  river,  between  the  main  Lmd  and  the  ifland 
Kr.n^ek,  which  is  full  two  leagues  lon^;,  !  ut  very  nar- 
row. There  the  Greenlandei-s  cut  off  their  retreat, 
and  frighten  them  under  water  by  (liouting,  clappin?-, 
and  throwing  iiones;  but  as  they  muft  come  up  again 
continually  to  draw  breath,  then  they  perfecute  thcra 
again  till  they  are  tired,  and  at  laft  are  obliged  to 
flay  fo  long  above  water  that  they  furroimd  them, 
and  kill  thenr  with  a  kind  of  dart  for  the  purpofe. 
During  this  hunt  we  have  a  fine  opportunity  to  fee 
the  agility  of  the  Greenlanders,  or,  if  I  may  call  It  fo, 
their  hulTar-lIke  manccuvres.  When  the  ftal  rifcs  out 
of  the  water,  they  all  fly  upon  it  as  If  they  had  wings, 
with  a  defperate  noife  ;  the  poor  creature  Is  forced  to 
dire  again  direftly ;  and  the  mctncnt  he  does  they  dif- 
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•Wioci.  ptrfe  again  as  laii  es  they  came,  anJ  every  one  glvee 
heed  to  his  pod  to  fee  where  it  will  flare  up  again  ; 
which  ia  an  uncertain  thin/,  and  is  comraouly  three 
■quartets  of  a  mile  froir.  the  former  fpot.  It  a  fcal  has 
a  good  broad  water,  three  or  four  leagues  escli  way, 
it  can  keep  the  fportfmcu  in  pisy  tor  a  couple  of  hours 
before  it  is  fo  fpent  that  they  can  furround  and  kill 
it.  If  the  feal  in  its  fright  Lttakes  itfelf  to  the  land 
for  a  ■retreat,  it  is  w^lcomeJ  with  (iicks  and  ltoa;3  by 
tH«  women  and  cbiL'ien,  ;;ni  prtfintly  pierced  by  the 
men  in  the  rear.  This  is  a  very  lively  and  a  very  pro- 
fitaSjle  diverfion  for  the  GrccnlaiiJcra,  tor  raany  times 
one  man  will  have  tight  or  ten  feali  for  his  ihare. 

"  The  third  method  of  killing  feals  upon  tiiC  ic?  is 
■moftly  praftil'ed  in  Dilko,  where  the  bays  are  frozcr. 
over  in  the  winter.  There  ate  fcvtral  ways  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  feals  thenifelves  make  fometimes  hohs 
in  the  iv-e,  where  they  come  ani  dra*  breath  ;  near 
fuch  a  hole  a  Grteulandcr  feats   himfclf  on  a   Ifool, 

■  putting  his  Icet  on  a  lowsr  one  to  keep  them  from 
the  cold.  Now  when  the  fcal  comes  and  pats  its  nofe 
to  the  hole,  lie  pierces  it  inltantly  with  hit  harpoon  ; 
then  breaks  the  hole  larger,  and  draus  it  out  an.I  kill; 
it  quite.  Or  aGreenlander  lays  hirr.felf  upon  h.s  beliy 
on  a  kind  of  a  fledge,  nesr  other  hoLs,  where  the  frah 
con?.e  out  upon  the  ice  to  balk  tli.;mfclved  in  the  fun. 
Near  this  freat  hole  tliey  make  a  little  one,  and  an- 
other Greci;la.ider  put.-;  a  haipjon  iot'j  it  with  a  very 

■  long  )h..ft  or  pole.  lie  that  lies  upon  the  ice  looks 
into  the  great  hole,  till  he  fees  a  feal  coming  under  the 
harpoon  ;  then  he  gives  the  ether  the  lignal,  who  runs 

,  the  feal  through  with  all  his  miglu. 

"  If  the  Grecnh:!der  fees  a  feal  lying  near  lis  hole 
•  npon  the  ice,  he  Aides  along  upon  luj  belly  towards  it, 
w.i,-s  his  heal,  aiil  grunts  like  a  feal  ;  and  the  poor 
leal,  thinking  it  is  one  of  its  innocent  companions,  l:t3 
him  coire  near  enough  to  pitrce  it  with  his  long  dart. 
When  the  current  wears  a  gvc:.t  hole  in  the  ice  in  the 
fpring,  the  GrecnLnders  plant  themfelves  all  round  it, 
,  till  ths  fcals  come  in  droves  to  the  brim  to  fetch 
breath,  and  then  they  ki!l  them  wilh  their  harpoons. 
Ms:)y  alfo  are  killed  on  the  ice  while  they  He  fleeping 
and  fni"ring  in  the  fun." 

To  this  long  quotation,  which  wc  think  both  cu- 
rious and  iirtereiling,  wt  iliall  lubjoiu  the  fohowin.;  ob- 
fervations  of  Mr  Pennant,  which  arc  not  lefs  worthy  cf 
attention. 

"  Nature  (fays  this  inteUigent  writer)  has  been  fo 
niggardly  in  providing  variety  of  provificn  for  the 
Greenlanders,  that  they  are  uecefiitatcd  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  fuch  which  is  offered  to  them  with  a  liberal 
hand.  The  Kamtfchalkan  rations,  which  enjoy  fcve- 
ral  animals,  as  well  as  a  great  and  abundant  choice  of 
^fh,  are  fo  enamoured  with  the  tnfteof  the  fat  of  feaU, 
that  they  can  make  no  feaft  without  making  it  one  of 
the  diHiea.  Of  that  both  RufTuns  and  Knmtfch^tkans 
■make  their  candles.  The  latter  eat  the  fl-:!h  boiled,  or 
elfc  dried  in  the  fun.  If  they  have  a  great  quantity, 
ihey  prcferve  it  in  the  follo*ri.  g  iiianncr  : 

"  J'hey  dig  a  pit  of  :i  rcquilite  depth,  and  pave  it 
with  floncs ;  then  fill  it  with  wood,  and  fet  it  oa  (ire 
fo  as  to  heat  the  pit  to  the  warmth  of  a  Itove.  They 
then  collect  all  the  cinders  into  a  heap.  They  Urew 
the  bottom  with  the  green  wood  of  alder,  ou  which 
ihey  place  feparateiy  tbc  flcfli  aod  the  fat,  aod  put 
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between  every  layer  btancbce  of  the  fame  tree ;  when 
the  pit  is  filled  thty  cover  it  with  fo'is,  fo  that  the  va- 
pour cannot  efcape.  After  fome  hours  they  take  out 
botli  ."at  and  flelh,  and  keep  it  for  winter's  provilions, 
and  they  may  be  prcfcrved  a  whole  year  without 
fpoilinj. 

"  The  Kamtfchatkins  have  a  mod  finguhr  ceremo- 
ny. After  they  take  the  fl;lh  from  tlie  heads  of  the 
fcals,  they  bring  a  veffel  in  form  of  a  e-noc,  and  fling 
into  it  all  the  fl<ulli,  crowned  with  certain  herbf,  and 
place  them  on  the  ground.  A  certain  perfon  enters 
the  habitation  with  a  fjck  filled  with  tonchhche,  fweet 
herbs,  and  a  little  of  tlie  bark  of  wil'ow.  T.vo  of  the 
natives  then  icU  a  grc^t  ;loiie  tmvarls  the  door,  ani 
cover  it  with  pebbles;  two  others  take  the  fweet  hirba 
in  1  difpofe  tt:c;n,  tied  in  Title  packets  '1  he  great 
lione  is  to  llgnify  the  fea  fnore,  the  pei  bles  the  v'avi^s, 
aB.!  the  pickets  Ua's.  They  then  bring  tnree  dilhts 
of  a  hafh  called  to'hmha:  of  this  they  ra'ke  little  balls, 
in  the  midille  of  wiiich  they  ilick  tli'.-  pickets  of  herbs: 
of  the  willow-bark  they  make  a  litth  canoe,  and  fill  it 
with  tolkoucha,  an  1  cover  it  with  the  fick.  After 
fome  time  the  two  Kanufchatkans,  who  had  put  the 
min-.i.;  fcals  into  the  tolkoucha,  take  the  balls,  and  a 
veflel  refem'.ding  a  canoe,  and  draw  it  along  the  fand 
as  if  it  was  on  the  fea,  to  convince  the  real  feals  how- 
agreeable  it  would  be  to  th'm  to  come  among  the 
Kamtfchaikaas,  who  have  a  fea  in  their  very  jurt.s  or 
dw.;l.ings.  And  this  they  imagine  will  induce  the 
fcals  to  fuffer  ihemfcivcs  to  be  lak-.-n  in  i^reat  nurabero. 
Various  other  ceremonies,  equally  ridiculous,  are  prac- 
tifed  ;  in  one  of  which  they  invoke  the  winds,  which 
drive  the  feals  on  their  (liores,  to  be  propitious. 

"  Befi  les  the  ufes  which  are  made  of  the  fltfh  and 
fit  ef  feals,  the  flcins  ot  the  Urged  are  cut  into  foles 
for  Ihoes.  The  women  make  their  fummcr  boots  of 
the  undrelTed  ll'tins,  and  wear  them  with  the  hair  out- 
mod.  In  a  country  which  abounds  fo  greatly  in  furs, 
very  little  more  ufe  is  made  of  the  (Ivins  of  feals  in  the 
article  of  drefs  th..n  what  has  been  mentioned.  But 
the  Kotiaks,  the  Oloutorcs,  and  Tchutfchi,  form  with 
the  lltins  cmoes  and  vcfl'els  of  dilfercnt  iizes,  fome  large 
enough  to  carry  thirty  people. 

"  iicals  fwarm  on  all  the  coaftj  of  Kam'.fchntka,  and 
will  go  up  the  rivets  eighty  verds  in  purfuit  cf  fifli. 
The  Tungufi  give  the  milk  cf  thcl'e  .nnimals  to  their 
children  indeafl  of  phyfii-.  The  navigators  obfcrved 
abundance  of  feals  about  Bering's  ilhnd,  but  that  they 
decrcafed  in  numbers  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
ftraits  J  for  where  the  walrufcj  abounded,  the  feaU 
gre^v  more  and  more  fcaicc. 

"  I  did  not  obfeive  any  fcil-/kin  garments  among 
ihofe  brought  ovlt  by  the  navigators,  fuch  as  one 
might  have  espciled  among  the  Efquimaiix  of  the 
high  latitudes  thty  v-tited,  and  which  are  fo  much  in 
ufe  wit.b  tbofe  of  Iludfon's  Bay  and  Labr.idor.  That 
fpecies  of  drefs  doubtlef^ly  was  worn  in  the  carlitil 
times.  Thtfe  people  wonted  their  hidorians ;  but  wc 
are  aiTiired  that  the  Malfageti  clotlied  themfelves  in 
the  ikms  of  fcals.  They,  according  to  D'Anville,  in- 
habit .d  the  country  to  inc  cad  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  and 
the  lakr  .Ira!,  both  of  which  w»lcr3  abound  with  feals. 

"  Seals  arc  now  become  a  great  article  of  commerce. 

Tbc  oil  from  the  vad  whales  is  no  loiiger  equal  to  the 

deauid  for   ijpplylng  the  magniliccnt  ptcfufion  of 
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Umpa  in  and  round  our  capital.  The  chsfe  of  thefe 
animals  is  redoubled  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  the  fkins, 
properly  tanned,  are  in  coufiderable  ufe  in  the  maou- 
faflory  of  boots  and  (hoes." 

4.  The  phoca  barbata,  er  great  feal,  has  lonfj  white 
whiftf rs  with  curled  points.  The  back  it  arched ;  hair 
black,  very  deciduous,  and  very  thinly  difperfed  over 
a  thick  flvin,  which  is  almoft  naked  in  fummcr.  The 
teeth  of  this  fpecies  are  like  ihofe  of  the  common  fcal; 
the  fore  feet  are  like  ihe  human  hand,  the  middle  toe 
being  the  longjil  and  the  thumb  fhort.  They  are  up- 
wards of  I  2  feet  long. 

The  inliabitante  of  Greenland  cut  out  of  the  fkin  of 
this  fpecies  thongs  and  lines,  a  finger-thick,  for  the 
feal  fifhery.  Its  flefh  is  as  white  as  veal,  and  is  efteemed 
the  molt  d«licate  of  any.  They  produce  plenty  of 
lard,  but  very  little  oil.  The  (kins  of  the  young  are 
fometimcs  ufed  to  lie  on.-  It  inhabits  the  hijjh  fea 
about  Greenland,  is  very  timid,  and  commonly  reds 
on  the  floating  ice.  It  breeds  about  the  month  of 
March,  and  brings  forth  a  fingle  young  on  the  ice, 
generally  among  the  iflands  ;  for  then  it  approaches  a 
little  nearer  to  the  land.  The  great  old  ones  fwim 
very  flowly. 

On  the  northern  coaft  of  Scotland  is  found  a  feal 
twelve  feet  long.  A  young  one,  feven  feet  and  a  half 
long,  was  fiiown  in  London  fome  years  agOj  which  was 
fo  far  from  maturity  as  to  have  fcarcely  any  teeth  *  : 
yet  the  common  feals  have  them  complete  before  they 
attain  the  fize  of  fix  feet,  their  atmoft  growth. 

A  fpecies  larger  than  an  ox  was  found  in  the  Kamt- 

fchatkan  feae  from  56  to  64  north  latitude,  called  by 

'the  natives /af^/ajff.     They  weighed  800  pounds,  and 

were  eaten  by  Bering's  crew  ;  but  their  flefh  was  very 

loathfome  I.     The  cubs  are  entirely  black. 

Stellcr  has  given  accounts  of  other  feals  found  in 
thofe  wild  ftas  ;  but  his  defcriptions  are  fo  very  im- 
perfeft  as  to  render  it  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  fpe- 
cies. He  fpeaks  in  his  MSS.  of  a  middle  fized  kind, 
wholly  and  moft  elegantly  fpotted;  of  another  which  is 
black  with  brown  fpota,  having  the  belly  of  a  yellow- 
ifh  white,  and  aR  large  as  a  yearling  ox.  He  mentions 
a  third  fpecies,  black,  and  with  a  particular  formation 
of  the  hinder  legs;  and  a  fourth  of  a  yellowish  co- 
lour, with  a  great  circle  on  it  of  the  coloui  of  cher- 

5.  The  phoca  foetida,  or  rough  feal,  is  diftinguifhed 
by  a  Ihorl  nofe  and  fliort  round  head  ;  a  body  almoll 
elliptical,  covered  with  lard  almqft  to  the  hind  feet. 
This  fpecies  feldom  if  ever  exceed."!  four  feet  in  length. 
Their  hairs  are  clofely  fet  together,  foft,  long,  and 
fomewhat  ereft,  intermixed  with  curled.  They  are  of 
a  dufl<y  colour,  mixed  with  white,  which  fometimes 
varieo  to  white,  with  a  duflcy  dorfal  line. 

This  fpecies  never  frequents  the  high  fea«,  but  keeps 
on  the  fixed  ice  in  the  remote  liays  near  the  frozen 
land  ;  and  when  old  never  forfakes  its  haunts.  They 
couple  in  June,  and  brin;j  forth  in  J:;nuary  on  the  fix- 
ed ice,  its  proper  element.  In  that  cold  fituation  they 
have  a  hole  for  the  benefit  ot  fifhing;  near  which  they 
generally  remain  folltary,  being  rarely  found  in  pairs. 
They  are  very  incautious,  and  often  fleep  on  the  fur- 
face  (if  the  water,  by  which  means  they  be:  ome  an  ea- 
fy  prey  to  the  eagle.  They  feed  on  fmall  fifli,  Ihrimps, 
&c>  The  fkin,  tendoos,  aad  lard,  are  ufcd  in  the  fame 
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way  with  thofe  of  other  feals.     The  flefti  is  red  and      fhom 
foetid,  cfpeciiUy  in  males,  which  is  naufeated  even  by    ^''"'•""•. 
the  inhabitants  of  Greenland.  * 

The  feal-hunters  in  Newfoundland  have  a  larger 
kind,  which  they  call  the  fquare  phipp^r,  and  which 
weig!i«  500  pL-unHs.  Its  coat  is  like  that  of  a  water- 
dog  ;  fo  that  it  appears  by  the  length  of  its  hair  to  be 
allied  to  this  fpecies  ;  but  the  v.iil  ilifleiencc  in  fize 
admits  not  of  certainty  in  thi^  refpeA. 

6.  The  phoca  Icporina,  or  leporine  feal,  has  hair  of 
a  dirty  white  colour,  tinged  with  yellow,  but  never 
fpotted.  The  hairs  are  ereft,  interwoven,  and  foft 
like  thofe  of  a  hare,  efpecially  in  the  young.  The 
head  is  long  ;  the  upper  lip  iweding  and  thick;  the 
whiflcers  very  ftrong  and  very  thick,  ranged  in  1 5 
rows,  covering  the  whole  front  of  the  lip,  fo  that  it 
appears  bearded  ;  the  eyes  ate  blue,  and  the  pupil  of 
them  black  ;  the  teeth  are  Itrong  ;  the  forefeet  are 
ftiort ;  the  memliranes  of  the  hind  feet  are  even  and  not 
waved;  the  tail  is  (hort  and  thick,  it  being  four  inches 
two  lines  in  length  ;  the  cubs  are  of  a  milk  white  co- 
lour. The  length  of  the  fpecies  i«  about  fix  feet  lis 
inches,  and  the  ciixumference  where  greateft  five  feet 
two. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  White  Sea  in  the  fummer 
time,  and  afcends  and  dcfcends  the  mouths  of  rivers 
with  the  tide  in  quell  of  prey.  It  is  likewife  found  on 
the  coafts  of  Iceland,  and  within  the  polar  circle  from 
Spitzbergen  to  Tchutki  Nofs,  and  from  thence  foutk- 
ward  about  Kamtfchatka. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  a 
variety  of  curious  particulars  refpefting  them,  which 
our  limits  permit  us  not  to  give.  Such  of  our  readers, 
however,  as  wi(h  for  further  information  on  this  fub- 
jecl,  will  find  thcmfelves  amply  gratified  by  a  careful 
perufal  of  what  Mr  Pennant  has  written  on  the  fub- 
jeft,  from  whofe  labours  we  have  extratled  much  of 
our  article.      See  his  Hiftory   of  ^ladrupeds,  Vol.  II. 

p.  518 536.  his  j^raic  Zoology,  Vol   I.  p.  151 

177.  and  his  Briti/h  Zoology,  as  alfo  the  feveral  authors 
whofe  works  he  quotes. 

PHOCiEA,  the  lat\  town  of  Ionia,  (Mela,  Pli- 
ny)  ;  of  jEolis,  (Ptolemy),  becaufe  fituated  on  the 
right  or  north  fide  of  the  river  Herraus,  which  he 
makes  the  boundary  of  jEolis  to  the  fouth.  It  ftood-- 
far  in  the  land,  on  a  bay  or  arm  of  the  fea  ;  had  two 
very  fafe  harbours,  the  one  called  Lampter  the  other 
Naufialhmos,  (Livyj.  It  was  a  colony  of  lonians,  li- 
tuated  in  the  territory  of  jEolis,  (Herodotus).  Maffi. 
lia  in  Gaul  was  again  a  colony  from  it.  Phocxenfes, 
the  people,  (Livy)  ;  Phocaicus,  the  epithet,  (Lucan) ; 
applied  to  Marfeilles.  It  was  one  of  the  12  citiea 
which  affembled  in  the  panionium  or  general  council 
of  Ionia. 

Some  writers  tell  us,   that  while  the  foundation*  of  Anclmt 
this  city  were  laying,    there  appeared  near  the  Ihore  a"^"'*-."*./** 
great  fhoal  of  fea-calves;  whence  it  was  called  Phocaa,''^ 
the  word /Aoca   fignifying   in  Greek  ayja-ca^.     Ptole- 
my,  who  makes  the  livtr'  Hermiis  the   boundary  be- 
tween .iEolia  and  Ionia,  places  Phocaea  in  iEolis  ;  but 
all  otlK'r  geographers  reckon   it  among  the  cities  of 
Ionia.     It  ftood   on  the  feacoift,  between  Cuma  to 
the  north,  and  Smyrna  to  the  fouth,   not  far  from  the 
Hermu3 ;   and  was,  in  former  times,   one  of  the  moll 
wealthy  and  powerful  cities  of  all  Afla;  but  is  now  a 
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Phoraa.   poor  bepgarly  village,  though  the  fee  of  a  bi(hop.   The 
'  Phocians  were  expert  mariners,  and  the  firll  among  the 

Greeks  that  undertook  long  voyages ;  which  they  per- 
formed in  galleys  of  fifty  oars.  As  they  apjjlied  tliem- 
felves  to  trade  and  navigation,  they  became  acquaint- 
ed pretty  early  with  the  coafts  and  illands  of  Europe, 
where  they  are  faid  to  have  foum'.ed  fevc-ral  cities, 
namely,  Velia  in  Italy  ;  Alalia,  or  rather  Aleria,  in 
Corfica  ;  and  Marfcilles  in  Gaul.  Ntichcr  were  they 
un'.cquainted  with  Spain;  for  Herodotus  tills  us,  that, 
in  the  lime  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  Phocxans  arriving 
at  Sartcilus,  a  city  in  the  B-y  of  Cadiz,  were  treated 
with  extraordinary  kindncfs  by  Arganthon-'us  king  of 
that  country  ;  who,  hearing  that  they  were  unJer  no 
fmall  apprehcnfion  of  the  growing  power  of  Cyru',  in- 
vited theiij  to  leave  Ionia,  and  lettle  in  wrhat  part  of 
his  kingdom  they  pleafed.  The  Phocxans  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  forfake  their  country ;  but  accept- 
ed a  large  fum  of  money,  which  that  prince  generoully 
prefented  thim  with,  to  defray  the  expence  of  huilding 
a  ftrong  wall  round  their  city.  The  wall  they  built  on 
their  return  ;  but  it  was  unable  to  refill  the  mighty 
power  of  Cyrus,  whofe  general  Harpagua,  invelling 
the  city  with  a  numerous  army,  foon  reduced  it  to  the 
utmoll  extremities.  The  Phocxans,  having  no  hopes 
of  any  fuccour,  offered  to  capitulate;  but  the  condi- 
tions offered  by  Harpagus  fceming  fevere,  they  begged 
he  would  allow  them  three  days  to  deliberate  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  withdraw  his  forces.  Harpagus,  though 
not  ignorant  of  their  defign,  complied  with  their  re- 
queft.  The  Phocians,  taking  advantage  of  this  condc- 
fcenfion,  put  their  wives,  children,  and  all  their  raoft  va- 
luable eflcfts,  on  board  feveral  vclTcIs  which  they  had 
ready  equipped,  and  conveyed  them  fafe  to  the  ifland 
of  Chios,  leaving  the  Perfians  in  pofFeffion  of  empty 
houfes.  Their  defign  was  to  purchafe  the  Qinef- 
fian  iflands,  which  belonged  to  the  Chians,  and  fettle 
there.  But  the  Chians  not  caring  to  have  them  fo 
near,  left  they  fhould  engrofs  all  the  trade  to  themfclves, 
as  they  were  afea-faring  people,  they  put  to  fea  again; 
and,  having  taken  Phocxa,  their  native  country,  by 
furprife,  put  all  the  Perfians  they  found  in  it  to  the 
fword.  They  went  to  Corfica  ;  great  part  of  them 
however  returned  vtr)-  foon,  as  did  the  reft  alfo  in  a 
few  years.  They  then  lived  in  fuhjeftion  cither  to  the 
Perfians,  or  tyrants  of  their  own.  Among  the  latter 
we  find  mention  made  of  Laodamus,  who  attended  Da- 
rius Hyllafpis  in  his  expedition  againll  the  Scythian?  ; 
and  of  Dionyfiua,  who,  joining  Atillagoras,  tyrant  of 
Mihtup,  and  chief  author  of  the  Ionian  rebellion,  re- 
tired, after  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen,  to  Phoenicia, 
where  he  made  an  immtnfc  booty,  feizing  on  all  the 
fhips  he  met  with  trading  to  that  country.  From  Phoe- 
nicia he  failed  to  Sicily,  where  he  committed  great  de- 
predations on  the  Carthagirians  and  Tufcanu  ;  but  is 
laid  never  to  have  molefled  the  Gierke. 

In  the  Roman  times  the  city  of  Phocxa  fided  with 
Antiochus  the  Great  ;  whereupon  it  was  licfitged,  ta- 
ken, and  plundered,  by  the  Roman  general;  but  allow, 
ed  to  he  governed  by  its  own  laws.  In  the  warwhich 
Ariflonicus  brother  to  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus, 
raifed  againft  the  Ro'iians,  they  affilled  the  former  to 
the  utmrlt  of  their  power  ;  a  circumftance  which  fo 
difpicalcd  the  fenate,  th»t  they  commanded  the  town 
to  be  demolifhed,  and  the  whole  race  of  the  Phucxauj 
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to  be  utterly  rooted  out.  This  fevere  fentence  wouH  PhacM, 
have  been  put  in  execution,  had  not  the  MalTilienfes,  a  '  i  '^, 
Phocxan  colony,  intcrpofcd,  and,  with  much  difficulty, 
afTuaged  the  anger  of  the  fenate.  Pompey  declared 
Phocxa  a  free  city,  and  rellored  the  inha!iitant»  to  all 
the  privileges  they  had  ever  enjoyed  ;  whence,  under 
the  firft  emperors,  it  was  reckoned  one  of  the  mod 
flourifhing  cities  of  all  Afia  Minor.  This  is  all  we 
have  been  able  to  coUeft  from  the  ancients  touching 
the  pirticulir  hiftory  of  Phocxa. 

PHOCAS,  a  Roman  centurion,  was  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  emperor  by  the  army,  and  was  crownci  at 
Conftantinople  about  the  year  603.  The  emperor 
Mauritius,  who  was  thus  deferteJ  both  by  the  army 
and  the  people,  fled  to  Chalcrdon  with  hii  five  children, 
whom  Phocas  caufed  to  be  inhumanly  murdered  before 
his  eyes,  and  then  he  murdered.  Mauritius  himfelf,  his 
brother,  and  feveral  other  perfon*  who  were  attached 
to  that  family. 

Fhocas,  thus  proclaimed  and  acknowledged  at  Con-^nn'm/ 
ftantinople,  fent,  according  to  cullom,  his  own  image  ^'"''-  ^{fi» 
and  that  of  his  wife  Leontia  to  Rome,  where  they  '  '^" 
were  received  with  loud  acclamations,  the  people  there 
being  incenfcd  againll  Mauritius  on  account  of  the  cruel 
exaitions  of  theexarihs,  and  his  other  minifters  in  Ita- 
ly. Gregory,  furnumed  the  Great,  then  biihop  of 
Rome,  caufed  the  images  to  be  lodged  in  the  oratory 
of  the  martyr  Cxfarius,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  new 
emperor,  congratulating  him  upon  his  advancement  to 
the  throne,  which  he  faid  was  effected  by  a  paiticulur 
providence,  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  innumerable 
calamities  and  heavy  oppreffions  under  which  they  had 
long  groaned.  Had  we  no  other  characTer  of  Phocaa 
and  Leontia  but  that  which  has  been  conveyed  to  113 
in  Gregory's  Utters,  we  fhould  lank  him  amon^ft  the 
bcft  princes  mentioned  in  hiftory;  but  all  other  writers 
paint  him  in  quite  different  colours ;  and  his  aftions, 
tranfniitted  to  us  by  feveral  hiftorians,  evidently  fpeak 
him  a  moft  cruel  and  blood-thirfty  tyrant.  He  was  of 
middling  ftature,  fays  Cedrcnus,  defoimcd,  and  of  a 
terrible  afpeft  :  his  hair  was  red,  his  eye-brows  met., 
and  one  of  his  checks  was  marked  with  a  fear,  which, 
when  he  was  in  a  p^ffion,  grew  black  and  frightful  ; 
he  was  gieatly  addicted  to  wine  and  women,  blood- 
tliirlly,  inexorable,  bold  in  fpeech,  a  ftraiiger  to  com- 
pafTion,  in  his  principles  a  heretic-  He  endeavoured, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  gain  the  affe^fions  of 
the  people  by  celebrating  the  Circeiifian  games  with 
extraordinary  pomj>,  and  diftributing  on  that  occafion 
large  fums  amongtl  the  people;  but  finding  that  intlead 
of  applauding  thjy  reviled  him  as  a  drunkard,  he  or- 
dered his  guards  to  f;:ll  upon  them.  Some  were  killed, 
many  wounded,  and  great  numfers  were  dragged  to 
prifonc  but  the  populace  riling,  let  them  at  liberty, 
and  thenceforth  conceived  an  irreconcilable  avcrfiou 
to  the  tyrant. 

As  foon  as  the  death  of  Mauritius  was  known, 
N.-u-ft9,  who  then  commanded  the  troops  quartered  OB 
the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  revolted.  Phocas,  however, 
mana;;cd  matters  fo  as  to  yain  him  over  to  bis  interelf, 
and  then  trcachcroully  ar.d  cruelly  hurnt  him  alive. 
He  endcavouicd  to  llren^jthen  bis  caufe  by  rcfpeftaLjlc 
alliances;  but  hi.<  cruelty  was  fuch  as  to  render  him  ge- 
nerally hated,  for  he  fparcd  neither  fex  nor  age,  and 
amongll  olbcrs  he  murilctcd  Conflantina  the  widow  of 
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Miuritiut,  and  lier  daaghttis.  Tliffe  crutltic*  were 
M  lefiijth  the  cauf;  of  his  downtall.  He  hccame  imi- 
vcrfilly  hateful;  an  J  perfonc  in  great  autliority  near  hi« 
pcrfon  cciif;}irefl  aijainll  iiiin.  This  confplrary,  how- 
ever, W2S  '.lifcovercil,  anJ  the  ptifoiis  concerned  in  it 
were  all  put  to  death.  The  folio-.ving  year,  ho\i'cvcr, 
6 1 3,  he  was  overtaken  by -the  fate  be  bad  To  long  de- 
ferved. 

Heraciii'Si  the  fon  of  the  fi;overnor  of  Africa,  who 
bore  the  fame  nim;,  takint;  upon  him  the  title  of  em- 
peror, and  beine;  acknowledge!  33  fuch  by  the  people  of 
Africa,  failed  from  ihencc  with  3  formidable  fleet,  and 
a  powerful  army  on  board,  for  Con'lantinople,  while 
Nicttis  mirched  thither  by  way  of  Alex  mdria  and  the 
Pent:ipoli=.  Her?.cliua  ftttreil  his  courfe  to  A'ydns, 
where  he  wr.8  received  with  great  dcmonllrations  of  joy 
by  feveral  pcrfons  of  rink,  w!io  had  been  banidied  by 
Phocas.  Ffom  Al  ydus  he  failed  to  Cotiftantioople, 
where  he  engaged  and  utterly  defeated  the  tyrant's 
•fleet.  Phocas  took  reftiije  in  the  palce  ;  but  one 
Pholinus,  whofc  wife  h-;  had  formerly  debauched,  pur- 
fuing  him  wicli  a  party  of  folJicis,  forced  the  gatee, 
dragjjed  the  cowarJly  emperor  from  the  throne,  and 
liaving  dripped  him  of  the  imperial  robes,  and  ciothed 
hira  with  a  black  veil,  ram'sd  him  in  chains  to  hrracllus, 
who  commanded  firft  his  hands  and  feet,  th^n  hii  arms, 
and  at  lad  hio  heaJ,  to  be  cct  off:  the  rerr.ainin;^  part 
of  Ilia  body  was  deliverc.l  up  to  tlie  foldier' ,  who 
burnt  it  in  the  forum.  We  are  told,  that  Heraclius 
"havi;];^  reproached  him  with  his  evil  adir;Jnillralioa,  he 
aufwered,  with  great  calmnefs,  "  It  is  incumbent  upon 
you  to  govern  better."  Such  was  the  end  of  this  cruel 
tyrant,  after  he  had  reigned  fcven  years  and  fome 
months. 

PHOCILIDES,  a  Greek  poet  and  p^iIo^)ph^^  of 
Miletus,  II ourifiicd  about  540  years  before  the  Chriliian 
ira.  The  poetic.-'l  piece  now  extent,  attributed  to  him, 
is  not  of  h'E  compofition,  but  of  another  poet  who  li- 
ved i  1  the  rei^n  of  Adrian 

PHOCION  was  a  d  ftinjuilhed  Athenian  general 
and  orator  in  the  time  of  Ph  lip  H.  of  Macedon.  His 
charafter  is  thus  dcfcribed  in  the  Ancient  Univerfal 
Hillory.  "  He  was  too  nio.icft  to  folii. it  command, 
nor  r.iid  he  promote  wars  that  he  might  r.iife  his  au- 
thority by  them  ;  though,  t^iken  either  as  a  foldier, 
crator,  flatelman,  or  general,  he  was  by  f..r  the  moll 
eminent  Athenian  of  his  time.  As  he  w.ts  a  moft  dif- 
interefted  patriot,  he  could  enterijin  no  great  affeflion 
for  Philip :  but  as  he  ptrfeiftly  well  knew  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  his  countrymen,  and  hew  unlikely  they  were 
long  to  fupport  fuch  mcafures  aa  were  neceffary  to 
liumble  the  Macedonian  power,  he  did  not  exprefs 
bimfelf  vehemently,  but  chofe  rather  to  cultivate  the 
efteem  which  on  all  occaftons  Philip  fhowed  for  the 
ftate  of  Athens,  as  a  mean  of  preferving  her,  when  Ihe 
flioidd  be  reduced  to  that  fitmtion  which  he  conceived 
they  wanted  virtue  to  prevent.  From  this  chata£ler 
the  reader  will  eafily  difcern  that  Demofthei^es  a:id  he 
could  not  well  agree.  The  former  was  alvyaya  warm, 
his  language  copious,  and  his  defigns  extcnfive  :  and 
Phocion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  a  mild  temper, 
delivered  his  opinion  in  very  few  words,  and  propofcd 
Schemes  at  once  neceffary  and  eafy  to  be  effefted.  Yet 
lie  feldom  or  never  concuned  with  the  people,  but 


fpokc  as  poignantly  agaluft  their  vice*  as  DemoHhenct 
himfclf;  infotnuch  that  this  or.nor  once  told  him, 
'  The  Athenians,  Phocion,  in  fome  of  their  mad  fits, 
will  murder  thee.'  '  The  fame  (anfwtred  h;)  may 
fall  to  thee,  Demoflhcne?,  if  ever  th'.y  ccir.t  to  be 
fobw." 

He  wac  afterwards  appointed  to  comT,and  the  army 
which  was  fert  to  affill  the  Byzantines  againll  Philip, 
whom  he  obl'ged  to  return  to  his  own  dominion*. 
This  truly  great  man,  whom  (though  extremtly  poor) 
no  fum  could  bribe  to  betrsy  his  country,  and  who  at 
every  rifii  on  all  occaficnj  gave  them  found  advice,  was 
at  length  accufed  Ijy  his  ungrateful  countrymena  This 
event  happened  in  the  year  before  Chrift  318.  He 
W.18  fent  to  Athens  by  Polypcrchon  head  of  a  faftion 
in  Macedonia,  together  with  his  friends,  chained  in 
carte,  with  this  mcffag..',  "  That  though  he  was  con. 
vinced  they  were  traitors,  yet  he  left  them  to  be  judged 
by  the  Athenians  as  a  free  people."  Phocion  de- 
manded whether  they  intended  to  proceed  againll  liinr. 
by  form  of  law  ;  and  fome  crying  out  that  they  would, 
Phocion  demandtd  how  that  could  be  if  they  were 
net  allowed  a  fair  hearing  ?  but  pen  tiving,  by  the 
clamour  of  the  people,  that  no  fuch  thing  was  to  be 
expelled,  he  exclaimed,  "  As  for  myfelf,  I  confefs 
the  crime  objeiftcd  to  mC;  and  fubmit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  law;  hut  confider,  O  ye  Athenians,  what  have 
thefe  poor  innocent  mr.n  done  that  they  fhould  be  in- 
volved in  the  fame  cilamity  with  me  .'"  The  people 
replied  with  grent  vociltratiop,  "  They  are  your  ac- 
compliii»s,  and  th.it  is  enough."  Then  the  decree  wa» 
read,  ndju''ging  them  all  to  death,  viz.  Phocion,  N:- 
coi.le3,  Aheudippu?,  Ajjamon,  «nd  Pythocles  ;  tliefc 
were  prefent  :  Demetrius,  Phalereus,  CallimeJon,  Cha- 
licks,  and  others,  were  condemned  in  their  abfence. 
Some  moved  that  Phocion  might  be  tortured  be''ore  he 
was  put  to  de;;th  j  nay,  they  were  for  bringing  the 
rack  into  the  affem!  ly,  unj  torturing  him  there.  Th« 
majority,  however,  thought  it  enough  if  he  was  put  to 
death,  for  which  the  decree  was  carried  uniniraoufly  ; 
fome  putting  on  garlands  of  flowers  when  they  gave 
their  votes.  As  he  wa?;  going  to  execution,  a  perfon 
who  was  his  inii.-nate  fiieud  ;i/ked  him  if  he  had  any 
meffage  for  his  fon  ?  "  Ye-,"  replied  Phocion;  "  tell 
him  it  ii-  my  lall  command  that  he  forget  how  iU  the 
Athenians  tieated  Lis  father." 

'I  !ie  fplccu  of  hisentmies  was  not  extinguilhed  with 
his  life  ;  they  paffed  a  decree  whereby  his  corpfe  was 
baniHied  the  Athtnian  territories  ;  they  likewife  forbad 
any  Athenians  to  furnifh  fire  for  his  funeral  pile.  One 
Conopian  took  up  the  corpfe,  and  carried  it  beyond 
Eleufina,  where  he  borrowed  fome  fire  of  a  Megarian 
woman  and  burned  it.  A  Megarian  matron,  who  at- 
tended with  her  maid,  raifcd  on  the  place  an  honorary 
monument ;  and  having  gathered  up  the  bones,  cprricd 
them  home,  and  buried  them  under  her  own  hearih  ; 
prayng  at  the  fame  time  thus  to  the  Penates :  "  To 
you,  O  yc  gods,  guardians  of  this  place,  I  commit  the 
precious  remains  of  the  mofl  excellent  Phocion.  Pro- 
tect ihcm,  I  befeech  you,  from  -.11  infults ;  and  deliver 
them  one  day  to  be  repofited  in  the  fepukhre  of  his 
anceftors,  when  the  Athenians  (h.-ill  become  wifer."  It 
was  not  long  before  this  opportunity  occurred.  When 
the  Athenians  began  to  cool  a  little,  and  remember 
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t!".e  many  fcrvices  they  had  receive.!  from  Phoclon,  tliey 
'  decrted  him  a  ftatue  of  brafs ;  ordered  his  bones  to  be 
brouj^ht  back  at  the  public  expence  ;  and  decreed  that 
his  accufers  (hould  be  put  to  death.  Agnonides,  who 
was  ptincipally  concerned  in  that  tragedy,  fuffired; 
but  Epicurus  and  Demophilus,  who  were  alfo  accom- 
plices Tn  it,  fled.  HoJiver,  Phocion's  fon  met  with 
them,  and  executed  his  revenge  upon  them  ;  which 
was  ahnott  the  only  good  aftion  he  ever  performed,  a3 
he  had  a  very  fmall  fhare  of  his  father's  abilities,  and 
not  any  of  his  virtues.  Such  is  the  ficklenefs  and  fuch 
the  injaflice  of  pcpulir  governments;  failings  which, 
if  we  are  to  jud;;c  Irom  univerf  1  experience,  are  abfo- 
iuttly  infepaiable  from  them. 

PIIOCIS,  (Dcmallhenes,  Strabo,  Paufanirs)  ;  a 
country  of  Grtece,  contained  between  B'Eotia  to  the 
«nfl  and  Lccris  to  the  weft,  but  extending  formerly 
from  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  on  the  fouth  to  the  fca 
of  Kuban  on  the  north,  and,  according  to  D.onyfnn, 
as  f  ir  :ia  Thermopylx;  but  r::!oced  afterwards  to  nir- 
rower  bounds.  Fhocnfa,  the  people  ;  Phocicus,  the 
epithot,  (Jiiftin)  ;  Be/lum  Phiacum,  the  facrcJ  war 
which  tic  Th;bans  and  Philip  ot  Ma.;edon  crrriclon 
againll  them  for  plundering  the  temple  at  Delphi  ; 
and  by  whi^h  Phibp  paved  the  wsy  to  the  fovcreiynty 
of  all  Greece,  (Jullin.)  Its  gr^atell  length  was  from 
north  to  fouth,  that  is,  from  38°  45'  1039"  20',  or 
about  3?  miles;  but  very  narrov/  hom  eait  to  weft, 
not  extending  to  30  miles,  that  is,  from  23°  tc-  to 
23°  40'  ?.t  the  widell,  but  about  23  miles  towards  the 
Corinthian  bay,  and  much  narrower  flill  towards  the 
north.  This  country  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  Phocus  the  ion  of  Ornytion,  a 
native  of  Corinth  ;  but  having  been  fcon  after  invaded 
by  the  Eg:ne(x,  under  the  conduct  of  another  Pliocus, 
who  wa^  the  fon  of  Eacus  king  of  Enopia,  the  mj- 
moty  of  the  iirlt  infenfiUy  gave  way  to  that  of  the 
fecond. 

Jn  Phocis  there  were  m\ny  celebrated  mounti?nj, 
futli  as  Cylhxron,  Hilicon,  and  Parnassus.  The 
lall  two  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet.  Cythxron  was  confecratcd  to  the  mufcs  as 
wtU  as  the  other  two,  and  was  confjquently  much  ce- 
lebrated by  the  poetj.  Both  it  and  Helicon  contend 
with  mount  I'arnaffus  forheight  and  maj;nitude.  There 
were  no  remarkable  rivers  in  Pho.-is  except  Cephifu^, 
which  runs  from  t!ie  foot  of  P..ma(ru3  northward,  and 
empties  itfelf  in  the  Pindiis,  wliicb  was  near  the  boun- 
dary of  that  kingdom.  It  had  fcvcral  very  confidtr- 
ablc  cities;-  iir-h  as  Cyrra,  CriiFi,  and  AsTtCYUi, 
wliich,  according  to  Ptolemy,  weie  on  tl'.e  fea  ccalls  ; 
and  Pytbii,  rtei-^'hi,  Dnidis,  Elatil,  Ergafthenia,  and 
Baulla,  which  were  inland  towns.  Elatia  WuS  the 
lar^ill  and  richtll  after  Delphi. 

Deucalion  was  king  o;  that  part  of  Pho. is  which 
lies  abciit  PaijiaiT:s.  .t  the  time  that  the  Cecrops  flou- 
riflied  in  .Attica  ;  but  the  Phoi  ians  ift;r»'ar''.s  formed 
tbcmfclv;s  into  a  commonwealth,  to  te  gi  verneJ  by 
tlieir  gcneial  affemblies,  the  members  of  which  were 
chofen  from  among  then-.felvca,  and  were  changid  as 
often  as  occ'.fion  required.  Of  the  hi.lory  of  the 
Phocians  but  little  i«  known  till  the  time  of  the  holy 
■war,  of  which  we  have  the  following  account  in  the 
Aocient  Unlvcrfal  Hiftory. 


"  The  Phociuns  having  prtfiuned  tc  plough  the 
territories  of  the  city  ot  Cyrra,  confecrated  to  the  ., 
I.)clphic  god,  were  fummoned  by  the  other  Grecian^ 
Hates  before  the  court  of  the  Amphidyons,  wheie  a 
confiderable  fine  was  impofcd  upon  tlicm  for  their  fa- 
crilege.  They  rcf^uftd  to  pjy  it,  on  pretence  that  it 
was  too  large  ;  and  at  the  next  affembly  their  domi- 
nions  weie  adjudged  confifcated  to  the  life  of  the 
temple.  This  feconi  fentenoc  exafperated  the  Pho- 
cians  ftill  more  ;  who,  at  the  inftigation  of  one  Philo- 
meluB,  or,  as  he  is  c-Utd  by  Plutarch,  Philociedes, 
feized  upon  tlie  temple,  plundered  it  of  its  treafure, 
and  held  the  facred  depofitum  for  a  confiierr.ble  time. 
This  fecond  crime  occafioncd  another  ^trembly  of  the 
/^mphiclyon',  the  refult  of  whi>;h  was  a  fcimal  dtcla- 
ratirn  of  v^ar  againit  the  Phoci 'ns.  The  quarrel  bein" 
1  tcome  more  general,  the  fevtral  (late;,  took  part  in  it 
according  to  their  inclinations  or  intercd.  Athens, 
Sparti,  and  fonie  others  of  the  Pekiponncthns,  decla- 
red for  the  Phocians;  and  the  Thebans,  Thelfilians, 
Locrijns,  an  1  other  ntlghbourin,;  dates,  aajiintt  them. 
A  w.ir  was  commenced  with  great  fury  on  both  lides> 
and  (lyied  the  holy  'MUr,  which  lallcd  ten  years;  duripif 
which  the  Phocians,  having  hired  a  num!  er  of  fo- 
reign tioops,  made  an  o!-lfi:iate  dc'cnce,  and  would 
in  all  prol  lability  i:avc  hdd  out  much  longer  had  not 
Philip  of  Macedon  given  the  fini/liing  llrokc  to  their 
total  defeat  and  punifhmcnt.  The  «3r  being  ended, 
the  grand  council  afleml  led  aca'n,  en  1  impofed  an  an- 
nual fine  of  60  talents  upon  the  Ph(ici?,iis,  to  be  paid 
to  the  tem|)le,  and  continued  till  they  had  fully  repaired 
the  dimage  it  had  f'jft.iined  from  them  ;  and,  till  this 
reparation  {hoild  be  made,  tli-y  were  exclujed  from 
dH-;lling  in  walled  towns,  and  from  having  any  vote  in 
the  grand  afTenibly.  They  did  not,  however,  continue 
long  under  this  he-ivy  fcntenre  :  their  known  bravery 
made  their  affiilnnce  fo  ncccfl'-iry  to  the  reft,  that  they 
were  j4ad  to  remit  it ;  a  ttr  which  remfllon  ihry  con- 
tinued to  b"hDve  with  their  iif-.ial  courage  and  refolii- 
tion,  and  foon  oM:tcrited  their  fcrn.er  guilt." 

We  cannot  finifh  iliis  article  with<iut  mentioning 
more  particuhrly  Daulis,  rendered  famouf,  not  fo  much 
for  its  extent  or  lichnefs,  as  for  the  llatuie  and  proweC 
ot  its  inhabitants ;  but  Hill  mnre  for  the  inhuman  re- 
pnft  which  was  ferved  up  to  Tereus  king  of  'Phrace 
Yy  the  women  of  this  city,  by  wtiota  he  was  foen  after 
murdered  for  the  double  injury  ke  had  done  to  his 
fiftcr-inlaw  Philomeb,  daUj^htcr  of  Pandion  king  of 
Athens.     See  Philomela. 

PHCEBUS,  one  of  tiie  names  given  by  ancient 
mythulogirtj  to  the  Sun,  Sol,  or  A;  oUo.      See    A- 

POLI.O. 

PHOiNICfA,    or  more  properly   PnoEsicc,   th- 
■  ncient  nr.me  tf  a  country  Ijing  between  the  34th  anj 
3Cth  degree;  of  north  lititude  ;  bounded  by  Syria  0:1 
the  north  an  i  e<ll,  by  Jud.Ti  on  the  Couth,  and  by  the 
Mcrfitcrrarcan  on  the  v.'cit.     Whence  it  borrowed   i;s 
name  is  not  al  Icluttly  certain.     Some  derive  it  from  .f . 
one    Phccnix  ;  ethers  trom   the  Greek  word  pbznix,  '''■■■ 
lignifying    a  falm  or  da/i;   a  tint    tree    remaikabiy^'  ' 
abounded  in  this  country.     Somj  again  fuppofc  tint 
Phutnice  is  originilly  a  tramlation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
F.Jom,  from  the  Edomites  who  fled  thither  in  the  days 
of  David.     Dv  the  conrracUoa  of  Cnian  it  was  alfo 
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Pkanlcls.  calleJ  Cf.na,  tni  anciently  RhabhciIAn  anJ  Co/fiiiu  (a). 
''  ^  '  The  Jcwj  commonly  named  it  Canaan;  though  fome 
pirt  of  it,  at  lead,  they  knew  by  the  name  of  Syro- 
ff.'anice  (h).  Bodnrt  telU  ua  that  the  mod  probable 
etymology  is  Phnr  /tnaL,  i.  c.  "  the  defcenilnnts  of 
Anak."  Such  were  tlie  names  peculiar  to  this  Omll 
country  ;  though  Ph'rnice  was  fometimes  extended  to 
all  the  roan'tlme  countrits  of  Syria  and  Judia,  and  Ca- 
naan to  the  Philillines,  and  even  to  the  Amalekitcs. 
On  the  contrary,  thcfe  two  name*,  nnd  the  rell,  wire 
Dioft  v'encrally  fwallowed  up  by  there  of  Palciline  aod 
Syria  (c). 

Theie  is  fome  difa^rreement  among  aathorc  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  northern  limits  of  thie  country.  Ptolemy 
in«kt^  the  river  Ekutherus  tlie  boundary  of  Phccnice 
to  the  north  ;  but  Piiny,  Meh,  and  StcpSainu,  place 
it  in  the  iiland  of  Aradus,  lying  uoith  of  th:it  river. 
Strabo  ohferves,  that  fome  will  have  the  river  Eleu- 
therus  to  be  the  boundary  of  Seleu^is,  on  the  fide  of 
Phanice  and  Coelefyria.  On  the  coa.1  of  Phoenice, 
and  fouth  of  the  river  Eleuthtrus,  ftood  the  following 
cities:  Simvra,  Orthofia,  Tripolis,  Dotrys,  Bybhis, 
Paljcbyblus,  licrytuu,  Sidon,  Sarepta,  Tyrus,  Palj:- 
tyru3. 

Phoenice  extended,  according  to  Ptokmy,  even  be- 
-yond  mount  Carmelus  ;  for  that  geographer  places  in 
Phcenice  not  only  Ecdippa  and  Piolemais,  bu;  Syca- 
minum  and  Daera,  which  ftind  fouth  of  that  mountain. 
Thefe,  however,  properly  fpeaking,  belonged  to  Pa- 
lefiine.  We  will  not  take  upon  us  to  mark  out  the 
bounds  of  the  midland  Piiosnice.  Ptolemy  reckons  in 
it  the  following  towns:  Area,  Palaibyblus  (Old  Byt>- 
lus).  Galiala,  and  Casferia  Panix.  This  province  was 
confiderably  extended  in  the  times  of  Chriftianity  ; 
when,  being  confidered  as  a  province  of  Syria,  it  in- 
cluded not  only  Damafcus  but  Palmyra  alfo. 

The  foil  of  this  country  is  good,  and  produftive  of 
many  necelFaries  for  food  and  clothing.  The  air  is 
wholcfome,  and  the  climate  agreeable.  It  is  plenti- 
fully watered  by  fmall  rivers  ;  which,  tunning  down 
from  mount  Libanus,  fometimes  fwell  to  au  immode- 
rate degree,  either  increafed  by  the  melting  of  the 
fnows  on  that  mountain,  or  by  heavy  rains.  Upon 
thefe  occilions  they  overflow,  to  the  great  danger  and 
•hinderance  of  the  traveller  and  damage  of  the  country. 
Among  thefe  rivers  is  that  of  Adonis. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
Canaanites  (d)  bydefcent:  nothing  is  plainer  or  lefs 


conteiled,  and  therefore  it  were  time  loft  to  prove  It.  PhKiiciv 
We  (hall  only  add,  that  their  blood  muft  have  been  ~~"V"~~ 
mixed  with  that  of  forcigneri  in  procefa  of  time,  as  it 
happens  in  all  trading  places;  and  that  many  (trange 
families  mull  have  fettled  among  them,  who  could 
confequently  lay  no  claim  to  this  remote  origin,  how 
much  foever  they  may  have  been  called  I'hoenicians, 
and  reckoned  of  the  fame  defcent  with  the  ancient 
proprietors. 

The  Phoenicians  were  governed  by  kingf ;  and  their 
tfiritory,  as  fmall  a  flip  as  it  was,  included  fcveral  king- 
doms;  namely,  thofe  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  Aradus,  Btiy- 
tus,  and  Byblus.  In  this  particular  ihcy  imitated  anJ 
adhered  to  the  primitive  govcrnmsnt  of  their  forefa- 
thers ;  who,  like  the  other  Canaanites,  were  under 
many  petty  princes,  to  whom  they  allowed  the  fove- 
reign  dignity,  referving  to  themfclves  the  natural  ri.;hts 
and  liberties  of  mankind.  Of  their  civil  laws  we  have 
no  particular  fyftem. 

With  legatd  to  religion,  the  Phanicians  were  the 
mod  grofs  and  abominable  idolaters.  The  Baal-bciith, 
Baalzcbu)),  Baalfamen,  &c.  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
were  fome  of  the  Phoenician  go  is  ;  as  were  alfo  the 
Moloch,  Alhtaroth,  and  Thammuz,  mentioned  in  the 
facrcJ  v.-ritings. —  1  he  word  Baal,  in  itfelf  an  appella- 
tive, was  no  doubt  applied  to  the  tree  God,  until  he 
lejeiled  it  on  account  of  its  being  fo  much  profaned  ly 
the  idolaters.  The  name  was  not  appropriated  to  any 
particular  deity  among  the  idolatrous  nations,  but  wa» 
common  to  many;  however,  it  was  generally  imiglncd 
that  one  great  God  prefided  over  all  the  re'i.  Amonj 
the  Phffinicians  this  deity  was  named  Baal-Jamtn ; 
whom  the  Hebrews  would  have  called  Baaljhcmim,  or 
the  Cod  of  heaven.  In  all  probability  this  wa^  alfo 
the  principal  Carthaginian  deity,  though  his  Punic 
name  is  unknown.  We  have  many  religious  rites  of 
the  Carthaginians  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers ;  but  they  all  bcdowed  na-aes  of 
their  own  gods  upon  thofe  of  the  Carthaginians, 
which  leads  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  correfpondence 
between  the  charaftera  of  the  Phcenician  and  European 
deities.  The  principal  deity  oi  Carthage,  according 
to  DioJorus  Siculus,  was  Chronus  or  Saturn.  The 
facrifices  offered  up  to  him  were  children  of  the  beft 
families.  Our  author  alfo  tells  us,  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians had  a  brazen  datue  or  cololTus  of  this  god,  the 
hands  of  which  were  extended  in  aft  to  receive,  and 
bent  downwards  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  child  laid 

thereon 


(a)  This  lad  name  is  a  tranflation  of  the  fird.  Rabhotfen  is  in  Hebrew  a  great  gulph  or  bay.  From  rahhot/tn, 
by  changing  the  Hebrew //"into  the  Greek  /,  comes  rabbolen  ;  and,  with  a  little  variation,  rbabbothln.  Ki)\t®-, 
colpos,  is  Greek  alfo  for  a  bay  or  gulph  ;  whence  it  appears  that  colpitis  or  colpitis  is  a  tranflation  of  rabbothin. 

(b)  Bochart  fuppofes  that  the  borderera,  both  upon  the  Phoenician  and  Syrian  fide,  were  called  by  the 
common  name  of  Syrophcenicians,  as  partaking  equally  of  both  nations. 

(c)  Or  rather  Phoenice,  Paledine,  and  Syria,  were  promifcuoufly  ufed  for  each  other,  and  particularly  the 
two  former.  Phojnice  and  Paledine,  fays  Stephanus  Byzantinue,  were  the  fame.  As  for  Syria,  we  have 
already  obferved,  that  in  its  larged  extent  it  fometimes  comprehended  Phoenice  and  Ctelefyria.  Herodotw 
plainly  confounds  thefe  three  names;  we  mean,  ufes  one  for  the  other  indifferently. 

(d)  Bochart  inCnuates  that  the"  Canaanites-were  adiamed  of  their  name,  on  account  of  the  curfe  denounced 
on  their  progenitor,  and  terrified  by  the  wars  fo  vigoroufly  and  fuccefsfully  waged  on  them  by  the  Ifraelites, 
purely  becaufe  they  were  Canaaniies  ;  and  that  therefore,  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  the  one  and  the  danger  of 
the  other,  they  abjured  their  old  name,  and  changed  it  for  Phosnicians,  Syrians,  Syrophocnicians^  and  Affjf- 
x\3Mi.     Heidegger  conjeftures  alfo  that  they  were  alhamed  of  their  anceftor  Canaan. 
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ffha-nicla.  thereon  immediately  fell  do'vn  into  a  hollow  where 

•         there  was  a  fiery  furnace.     He  adds  alfo,  that  this  in- 

human  praftice  feemed  to  confirm  a  tradition,  handed 

down  to  the  Greeks  from  vrry  early  antiquity,  viz.  that 

Saturn  devoured  his  own  children. 

The  goddefs  Cceiellis,  or  Urania,  was  held  in  the 
higheft  veneration  by  the  Carthapjinians.  She  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  queen  of  hea- 
ven mentioned  in  Jeremiah,  the  Juno  Olympia  of  the 
Greeks.  According  to  Hefychius,  the  fame  word  ap- 
plied in  the  Punic  language  both  to  Juno  and  Vcnut : 
Nay,  the  ancient  Greeks  frequently  confound  Juno, 
Venus,  and  Diana  or  the  moon,  all  together  ;  which 
15  to  be  attributed  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians, 
from  whom  they  received  their  fyftem  of  religion  ;  who 
feem  in  the  moft  ancient  times  to  have  had  but  one 
name  for  them  all.  Befides  thefe  there  were  fevetal 
other  deities  of  later  date,  who  were  worfhipped  among 
the  Phoenicians,  particularly  thofe  of  Tyre,  and  con- 
fequently  among  the  Carthaginians  alfo.  Thefe  were 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  and  Bacchus.  Jupiter  was 
worfhipped  under  the  name  ol Belus  or  Baal.  To  hira 
they  addreffed  their  oaths ;  and  placed  him  for  the 
niofl  part,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  at  the  head 
of  their  treaties.  The  fame  name  was  alfo  given  to 
the  other  two,  whence  they  were  frequently  miftakcn 
for  one  another.  Apollo  or  the  fun  went  either  by 
this  name  fimply,  or  by  others  of  which  this  made  a 
part. 

The  Carthaginian  fuperftition,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  thefe  deities  alone.  They  worfhipped  alfo 
the  fire,  air,  and  other  elements ;  and  had  gods  of 
rivers,  meads,  &c.  Nay,  they  paid  divine  honours  to 
the  fpirits  of  their  heroes,  and  even  to  men  and  women 
themfelvca  while  yet  in  life  ;  and  in  this  adoration 
Hannibal  the  Great  had  for  fome  time  a  Ihare,  not- 
withftanding  the  infamous  conduft  of  his  countrymen 
towards  him  at  lall.  In  order  to  worfliip  thofe  gods 
with  more  conveniency  on  all  occafions,  titf  Carthagi- 
nians had  a  kind  of  portable  temples.  Thefe  were 
only  covered  chariots,  in  which  were  fome  fniall  images 
reprefenting  their  favourite  deities ;  and  which  were 
drawn  by  oxen.  They  were  alfo  a  kind  of  oracle  ; 
and  their  refponfes  were  underflood  by  the  motion 
impreffed  upon  the  vehicle.  This  was  likewife  an 
Egyptian  or  Libyan  cuftom  ;  and  Tacitus  Informs  us 
that  the  ancient  Germans  had  fomething  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  tabernacle  of  Moloch  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  machine  of  thla  kind  ;  and  it  Is  not  improbable 
that  the  whole  was  derived  from  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Jews  in  the  wildernefs. 

Befides  all  the  deities  above-mentioned,  we  dill  find 
another,  named  the  Dsmon  or  Genius  of  Carthage, 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  made  by  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  Hannibal.  What  this  deity  might  be,  we  know 
not  ;  however,  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  the  pagan 
world  in  general  believed  in  the  exiflence  of  demons, 
or  intelligences  who  had  a  kind  of  middle  nature  be- 
tween gods  and  men,  and  to  whom  the  adminlHratlon 
of  the  world  was  in  a  great  meafure  committed.  Hence 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  Ihould  have  received  religion* 
honours.  For  when  once  mankind  were  {roficlTed  with 
the  opinion  that  they  were  the  minltters  of  the  gods, 
and  trufted  with  the  dlfpenfatlon  of  thcii  favours,  as 
well  as  the  infllftion  of  their  puniflimcnts,  it  U  natural 
Vol,  XIV.  Part  il. 


to  fuppofe  that  they  would  be  defirous  of  making  their  Phontcix. 
addrefles  to  them.    See  Astartf  and  Polytheism.  •       ' 

Herodotus  fuppofes  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been 
circumcifed  ;  but  Jofejihus  afferts,  that  none  of  the 
nations  included  under  the  va^ue  name  of  Paleftine 
and  Syria  ufed  that  rite,  the  Jews  excepted  ;  fo  that  » 
if  the  Phoenicians  had  anciently  that  cQllom,  they  came 
in  time  to  negled  it,  and  at  length  wholly  laid  it  afide. 
They  abftained  however  from  the  flefh  of  fwine. 

Much  is  faid  of  their  arts,  fciences,  and  manufaftures; 
but  as  what  we  find   concerning  them  Is  couched   in 
general  terms  only,   we  cannot  defcant  on  particulars. 
The  Sidonians,  under  which  denomination  we  compre- 
hend the  Phoenicians  in  general,  were  of  a  moft  happy 
genius.     They  were  from  the  beginning,  addicted  to 
philofophlcal  exercifes  of  the  mind  ;    infomuch  that  a 
Sidonian,   by  name  Mofchus,   taught  the  dodtrine  of 
atoms  before  the  Trojan  war:  and  Abomenus  of  Tyre 
puzzled   Solomon    by    the   fubtllty   of   his  queflinns. 
Phoenice  continued  to  be  one  of  the  feats  of  learning, 
and  both  Tyre  and  Sidon  produced  their  phllofophera 
of  later  ages;  namely,  Boethus  and  Diodatus  of  Si  Jon, 
Antipater  of  Tyre,  and  Appollonius  of  the  fame  plii^c; 
who  gave  an  account  of  the   writings  and  dif-iples  of 
Zeno.    For  their  language,  fee  Phi LOLOGv,  n"6 1.    As 
totlieir  manufactures,  the  gl.ifs  of  Si'.Ion,  the  purple  of 
Tyre,   and  the  exceeding  fine  linen   they  wov;,    were 
the  produft  of  their  own  country,   and  thtir  own  in- 
vention ;   and  for  their  extraordinary  (kill  in  working 
metals.  In  hewing  timber  and   ftone  ;    in  a  word,   for 
their  perfeft  knowledge  of  what  was  folid,  great,  and 
ornamental  in  aichitefture — we  need  only  put  the  read- 
er in  mind  of  the  large  fhare  they  had  in  ereftiug  and 
decorating  the  temple  at   Jtrufalem  tinder  their   king 
Hiram.      Their  fame  for  taftc,   dcfign,   and  ingenious 
invention,  was  fuch,  that  whatever  was  elegant,  great, 
or  pleafing,    whether  in  apparel,   velTcls,   or  toys,   was 
dlftinguifhed  by  way  of  excellence  with  the  epithet  of 
Sidonian. 

The  Phoenicians  were  likeitife  celebrated  as  mer- 
chants, navigators,  and  planters  of  colonies  in  foreign 
parts.  As  merchants,  they  may  be  faid  to  have  en- 
groffed  all  the  commerce  of  the  weltern  world  :  as  na- 
vigators, they  were  the  boldell,  the  moft  experienced, 
and  greateft  difcoverers,  of  the  ancient  times:  they 
had  for  many  agrs  no  rivals.  In  planting  colonies 
they  exerted  themfclves  fo  much,  thnt,  confidering  their 
habitation  was  little  more  than  the  flip  of  ground  be- 
tween mount  Llbanus  and  the  fca.  It  is  furprifing  how 
they  could  furnllh  fuch  fupplies  of  people,  and  not 
wholly  depopul.te  their  native  country. 

It  is  generally  fuppofcd  that  the  Phxnici  ins  were  in- 
duced to  deal  in  foreign  commotikiea  by  their  neigh- 
bourhood^with  the  Syrians,  who  were  perhaps  the 
moft  ancient  of  thofe  who  carried  on  a  confiilerable 
and  regular  tr.idc  with  the  more  eallTTn  regiom  :  and 
this  conjetturc  ajipears  probable  at  leaft  ;  for  their 
own  territory  wai  but  fm.ill,  and  little  able  to  afford 
any  cofifiderabk  exports,  it  wc  except  manufadures : 
but  that  thtir  mani^fadurcs  were  anyways  confiderable 
tlU  th«y  began  to  turn  all  the  channels  of  trade  Into  their 
own  country,  it  is  hard  to  believe.  In  Syria,  which  wa« 
a  large  country,  they  found  (lore  of  pr>dudions  of  the 
natural  growth  of  that  foil,  and  maoy  choice  and  "fe» 
ful  commodities  brought  from  the  tali.  Thue,  having 
4  I.  » 
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rj.ttnicia.  a  fife  coaft,  milh  conveiiitnt  harbours,  on  one  fide,  nnj 
'^—~r—'  excellent  materials  for  lliip-buildin_'  on  the  other;  per- 
ceiving how  acceptable  many  coniniolit:e8  that  Syria 
furiiiflicd  would  bj  in  foreign  pane,  and  being  at  the 
fame  time,  perhaps,  ftiown  the  way  by  the  Syrians 
thenifclvcF,  who  may  have  navigated  the  Mediterra- 
nean—  they  turned  all  their  thoughts  to  trade  and  na- 
vigation, and  by  an  uncommon  application  foon  eclip- 
ftd  their  mailers  in  that  art. 

It  were  in  vain  to  tsllc  of  the  Edomites,  who  fled  hi- 
ther in  David's  time  ;  or  to  inquire  why  Herodotus 
fuppofea  the  Phoenicians  came  from  the  Red  Sea : 
their  orijfin  we  have  already  feen.  That  fome  of  the 
Edcniites  fled  into  this  country  in  the  days  of  David, 
and  that  they  were  a  trading  people,  is  very  evi- 
dent :  what  improvements  they  brou'^ht  with  them 
into  Phcenice,  it  is  iiard  to  fay  ;  and  by  the  way,  it  is  as 
difficult  to  afcertain  their  numbers.  In  all  probabihty 
they  brouglit  with  them  a  knowledj^e  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  of  the  fouth  parts  of  Aiabia,  E;;ypt,  and  Ethio- 
pia ;  and  by  their  information  made  the  Phcenicians 
acquainted  with  thofe  coafts  ;  by  wliicli  means  they 
were  enabled  to  undertake  voyriges  to  thofe  parts,  for 
Solomon,  and  Pharoah  Necho,  king  of  Ejypt. 

Their  whole  thoughts  were  employed  on  fchrmes  to 
advance  their  commerce.  They  aifec'kd  no  empire  hut 
that  of  the  fea  ;  and  feemed  to  aim  at  nothing  but  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  trade.  This  they  extend- 
.  ed  ta  all  the  known  parts  they  could  reach  ;  to  the 
Britifh  ifles,  commonly  undcrftcod  by  the  Caffiterides; 
to  S,5ain,  and  other  places  in  the  ocean,  both  within 
and  without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  anl,  in  eene- 
raJ,  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black 
Sea,  ?nd  the  Lake  Maeotia.  In  all  thefe  parts  they 
had  fettlements  and  corrcfpondcnts,  from  which  they 
drew  what  was  ufeful  to  themfelve?,  or  might  be  fo  to 
others;  and  thus  they  cxcrcifcd  the  three  great  branch- 
es of  trade,  as  it  is  commonly  divided  into  importation, 
exportation,  and  tranfport.ition,  in  full  latitude.  Such 
■was  thtir  fea- trade;  and  for  that  which  they  carried  on 
hy  Isnd  in  Syria,  Mtfopotamia,  AfTyria,  Babylonia, 
Perfia,  Arabia,  and  even  in  India,  it  was  of  no  lefs 
extent,  and  may  give  us  an  idea  of  what  this  people 
once  was,  how  ruh  and  how  defervedly  their  merchants 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  equal  to  princes.  Their 
country  wa.i,  at  that  time,  th«  great  warehoufe,  where 
every  thing  that  might  either  adminiftcr  to  the  necef- 
fities  or  luxury  of  mankind  was  to  be  found  ;  which 
they  difttibuted  as  they  judged  would  be  beft  for  their 
own  intereft.  The  purple  of  Tyre,  the  glafs  of  Sidon, 
and  the  exceeding  fine  linen  made  in  this  country, 
together  with  other  curious  pieces  of  ait  in  metals  and 
wood,  already  mentioned,  appear  to  have  been  the 
chief  and  almoft  only  commodities  of  Phc(;nit:e  itfelf. 
Indeed  their  territory  was  fo  fmall,  that  it  is  not  t<)  be 
imagined  they  couU  afford  to  export  any  of  their  own 
growth;  it  is  more  likely  tliat  they  rather  wanted  than 
abounded  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Having  thus  fpokeii  in  general  terms  of  their  trade, 
•we  fliall  now  touch  upon  their  fliippiug  and  fome 
things  remarkable  in  their  navigation.  Their  larger 
embarkations  were  of  two  forts;  they  divided  them  in- 
to round  (hips  or  gaull  ;  and  long  (liips,  galleys,  or  tri- 
remee.  When  they  drev/  up  in  line  of  battle,  thegauli 
■were  difpofed  at  a  I'mall  diilance  from  each  other  in  the 


wings,  or  In  the  van  and  the  rear  :   their  trirfftned  were  Photnlcnp. 
cnnlraifle.l  together  in   the  centre.      If,   at  any  lime,      tcrus. 
t!>ey   obfcive*!   that  a  tltanger  kept  them  company  in  ' 

their  voyape,  or  followed  in  ilieir  tr.ick.thcy  were  fure 
to  get  rid  of  him  if  they  co\dl,  or  deceive  him  if  pof. 
fible  ;  in  which  policy  they  went  fo  far,  as  to  venture 
the  lofs  of  trfieir  (hips,  and  even  their  lives  ;  fo  jealous 
were  they  of  foreigners,  and  fo  tenacioufly  bent  on 
keeping  the  whole  traJe  to  themfclves.  In  order  to 
difcourage  other  nations  from  engaging  in  commerce, 
they  pradifcd  piracy,  or  pretended  to  be  at  war  with 
fuch  as  they  met  when  they  thought  thcmfelves  ftrong- 
eft.  This  was  but  a  natural  ilroke  of  policy  in  people 
who  grafped  at  the  whole  commerce  of  the  then  known 
world.  VVe  mult  not  forget  here  the  famous  tilhtry  of 
Tyre,  which  fo  remarkably  enriched  that  city  in  par- 
ticular.    See  Astronomy,  n°  7.  Ophir,  and  Tyre. 

PHOENICOPTERUS,  or  Flamingo,  In  orni-  p,^^^ 
thology,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  ofj^^QxciI. 
graila?.  The  beak  is  naked,  teethed,  and  bent  as  if  it 
was  broken  ;  the  noilrils  are  linear  ;  the  feet  are  pal- 
mated,  and  four  toec.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  ;  viz. 
the  Baharaenfis  of  Catefby,  a  native  of  Africa  and 
America. 

This  bird  refembles  the  heron  in  Ihape,  exceptiH^ 
the  bill,  which  Is  of  a  very  fing'.'lar  form.  It  is  two 
years  old  before  it  airives  at  its  perfcA  colour;  and. 
then  it  is  entirely  red,  excepting  the  quill-fcaihers, 
which  art'  black.  A  full-grown  one  is  of  equal  weicht 
with  a  wild  duck  ;  and  when  it  Hands  ereft,  it  is  five 
fttt  high.  The  ket  are  we'.)bed.  The  flefh  Is  deli- 
cate ;  and  moft  refembles  that  of  a  partridge  in  tafte. 
The  tongue,  above  any  other  part,  was  in  the  highell 
elfec-ra  with  the  luxurious  Romans.  Thefc  birds  make 
tlieir  nefts  on  hillocks  in  (liallow  water;  on  which  they 
fit  with  their  legs  extended  down,  like  a  man  fitting  on 
a  rtool.  They  breed  on  the  coafts  of  Cuba  and  the 
Bahama  iflands  in  the  Well  Indies ;  and  frequent  falt- 
water  only.  By  reafon  of  the  particular  ftiape  of  its 
bill,  this  bird,  in  eating,  twifte  it^  neck  from  fide  to 
fide,  and  makes  the  upper  mandible  touch  the  ground. 
They  are  very.ftupic!,  and  will  not  rife  at  the  report  of 
a  gun  ;  nor  is  it  any  warning  to  thofe  who  furvive, 
tiiat  they  fee  others  kdled  by  their  fide  ;  fo  that,  by 
keepinn  hirafclf  out  of  fight,  a  fowler  may  kill  as  many 
as  he  pleafes. 

Thefe  birds  prefer  a  warm  climate.  In  the  old  tatlim'j 
continent  they  arc  npt  often  met  with  beyond  40  dc-  hiojjts, 
gtees  north  or  fouth.  They  are  mtt  with  everywhere 
on  the  Afri<an  coaft  snd  adjncent  ifles,  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  and  fomctimes  on  the  coafl<  of 
Spain,  Italy,  anJ  thofe  of  France  lying  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea ;  being  at  times  found  at  Marfeilles,  and 
for  fome  way  up  the  Rhone.  In  fome  feafons  they 
frequent  Aleppo  and  the  parts  adjacent.  They  are  feen 
alfo  on  the  Peruan  nde  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  from- 
thence  along  the  wellern  coaft  as  far  as  the  Wolija  ; 
tho'  this  is  at  uncertain  times,  and  chiefly  in  confide- 
rable  flocks  coming  from  the  north-eaft,  moHly  in  Oc- 
tober and  November;  but  fo  foon  as  the  wind  changes 
they  totally  difappear.  They  breed  in  the  Cape  Vcrd 
ifles,  particularly  in  that  of  Sal.  They  go  for  the  moil 
part  together  in  flocks,  except  in  breeding  time.  Dam- 
pier  fays,  that,  with  two  more  in  company,  he  killed 
14  at  once,  which  was  cffetted  by  fecreticg  themfclves ; 
6  f^;c 
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phceiiicpp-  for  thty  are  fo  very  (hy,  that  they  will  by  no  means  fuffer 
"  "■•  any  one  to  approach  openly  near  enough  to  Ihoot  them. 
'  " ,  liolben  tells  U8,  that  they  are  veiy  nunncrous  at  the 
C:fpe  ;  keeping  in  the  day  on  the  borders  of  the 
lakisanrt  rivers,  and  lodging  themfelves  at  night  in  the 
long  grafa  on  the  hille.  They  are  alfo  common  to  va- 
rious places  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  frequent- 
ing the  fame  lititudes  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  world; 
being  found  at  Peru,  Chili,  Cayenne,  and  the  coail  of 
Brafil,  ns  will  ^s  the  various  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
Sloane  founl  them  in  Jamaica  ;  but  particularly  at  the 
liahaina  Iflnndg  and  .it  Cuba,  where  they  breed.  When 
fcen  at  a  diftance,  they  appear  as  a  regiment  of  foldicrs, 
being  ranged  along-fide  one  another,  on  the  borders  of 
the  nvers,  fearching  for  food  ;  which  chiefly  coniills  of 
fmall  filh  or  the  eggs  of  them  ;  and  of  water-infeC^e, 
which  they  fcarch  a.*^ter  by  plunging  in  the  bill  and  part 
of  the  head,  from  time  to  time  trampling  with  their 
feet  to  muddy  the  water,  tliat  their  prey  may  be  raifed 
from  the  bottom.  WhiUt  they  are  feeding,  one  of 
them  is  faid  to  lland  ceutinel,  and  the  moment  he  founds 
the  alarm  the  whole  flock  takes  wing.  This  bird,  when 
at  reft,  (lands  on  one  leg,  the  other  being  drawn  up 
tlofe  to  the  bodv,  with  the  head  placed  under  the  wing 
on  th«t  iide  of  the  body  it  ftands  on. 

They  are  fometlmes  caught  young,  and  are  brought 
tip  tame  ;  but  are  always  impatient  of  cold  :  and  in  this 
Itate  will  feidom  live  a  gicat  while,  gradually  lofing 
'  their  colour,  flefli,  and  apjjetite,  aiij  dying  for  w.int  of 
that  food  which  in  a  ftate  of  nature  at  large  they  were 
abundsntly  furplied  wiih. 

PHOENIX,  in  aftronomy.     See  there,  n"  4:6. 

Phoknix,  the  Gr(at  Palm,  or  Dutetrce  ;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  palm;E.  There  is  only 
one  fpecies,  viz.  the  daftylifera,  or  common  I'.ate-tree, 
a  native  of  Africa  and  the  eaftcrn  countries,  where  it 
^^rows  to  50,  63,  and  100  feet  high.  The  trunk  is 
rounil,  upright,  and  ftuddeJ  with  protuberances,  which 
i'.re  the  vtftiges  of  the  decayed  leairts.  From  the  top 
ilTues  forth  a  clufter  of  leaves  or  branches  e'ght  or  nine 
teet  long,  extending  all  round  like  an  umbrella,  and 
bending  a  little  towards  the  eaith.  The  bottom  part 
-produces  a  number  of  ftalks  like  thofe  of  the  mid.'ilc, 
biu  fcldom  fliooiing  fo  high  as  lour  or  five  feet.  Thefe 
flalkp,  fays  Adanfon,  diffufe  the  tree  very  confider- 
:ibly  ;  fo  that,  wherever  it  naturally  grows  in  forefts, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  open  a  paftagc  thioiigh  its 
prickly  leaves.  The  date  tree  was  introduced  int^)  Ji- 
inaica  loon  after  the  conqucll  of  the  iliand  by  the  Spa- 
niards. There  are,  however,  but  few  of  them  in  Ja- 
maica at  this  time.  The  fruit  is  lomewhat  in  tiic 
ihape  of  an  acorn.  It  is  compoitd  of  a  thin,  light, 
and  glon"y  membrane,  fomewhat  pellucid  and  yellow- 
ilh  ;  which  contains  a  fine,  folt,  and  pulpv  fruit,  which 
is  firm,  fweet,  and  fomewhat  vinous  to  the  talle,  if- 
culent,  and  whole fome  ;  and  within  this  is  inelofei!  a 
folid,  tough,  and  hard  kernel,  of  a  pale  e-rey  colour 
on  the  oiilfide,  and  finely  maiSled  within  like  the  nut- 
meg. For  medicinal  ufe  dates  are  to  be  thefen  large, 
lull,  frefh,  yellow  on  the  furface,  foft  .ind  tender,  not 
too  much  wrinkled  ;  fuch  as  have  a  vinous  tn(te,  and 
do  not  rattle  when  (haken.  They  are  produced  in 
many  parts  of  Euiope,  but  never  ripen  pcrf.-Ctly  there. 
The  bell  are  brought  from  Tunis;  they  are  alfo  very 
fine  and  good  in  £gypt  and  in  many  parts  of  the  call. 
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Thofe  of  Spain  and  France  look  well ;  but  are  never  f*-  *'•'»- 
perfeftly  ripe,  and  very  fubjeft  to  decay.  They  are  **"'•'"" 
prtfe-rvcd  three  different  ways;  fome  preil'ed  and  dry  ; 
others  preflTed  more  moderately,  and  again  moiftened 
with  their  ovrn  juice;  and  others  not  preded  at  all, 
but  moiftened  with  the  juice  of  other  datco,  as  they 
are  packed  up,  which  is  done  in  ball<etj  or  fliios. 
Thofe  preferved  in  this  laft  way  are  ranch  the  beft. 
Dates  have  always  betn  eileemed  moderately  ftrcHgth- 
ening  and  aftringent. 

Tfiough  the  date-tree  grows  everywhere  indifcrirai- 
nately  on  the  northern  coafts  of  Africa,  it  is  not  cul- 
tivated with  care,  except  beyond  Mount  Atlas  ;  be- 
caufe  the  heat  is  not  fufficicntly  powerful  along  the 
coalls  to  bring  the  fruits  to  proper  maturity.  Wc  Ihall 
here  extract  fome  obfeivations  from  Mr  Des  Fontaines 
icfpeAing  the  manner  of  cultivating  it  in  Barbary, 
and  on  the  different  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied.  All 
that  part  of  the  Zaara  which  is  near  Mount  Atlae, 
and  the  only  part  of  this  vail  defert  which  is  inhibi- 
ted, produces  very  little  corn  ;  the  foil  being  fandv, 
and  burnt  up  by  the  fun,  io  dmoft  entlrtly  unfit  for 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  its  only  produftions  of  that 
kind  being  a  little  barley,  maize,  and  forgo.  The 
date-tree,  however,  fupplies  the  deficiency  of  corn  to 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries,  and  furnifhes  them 
with  almoft  the  whole  of  their  fubfiftence.  They  have 
flocks  of  (heep ;  but  as  they  are  not  numerous,  they 
pieferve  them  for  the  fike  of  their  wool ;  befides,  the 
flelh  9f  thefe  animals  is  very  unwholefome  food  in 
countrif?  that  are  exceffively  warm  ;  and  thefe  people, 
though  ignoiant,  have  proSaMy  been  enabled  by  ex- 
perience to  know  that  it  was  falutary  for  them  to 
abftain  from  it.  The  date  tre-es  are  planted  without 
any  order,  at  the  diftance  of  12  feet  oni  from  the 
other,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivulets  and  ftreams 
which  ifTue  from  the  fand.  Foiells  of  them  may  be 
feen  here  and  there,  fome  of  which  are  feveral  leagues 
in  circumference.  The  extent  of  thefe  plantations  de- 
pends upon  the  quantty  of  water  which  can  be  pro- 
cured to  water  them  ;  for  they  require  much  nioifture. 
All  thefe  forefts  are  intermixed  with  orange,  almond, 
and  pomegranate  trees,  and  with  vines  which  twill 
round  the  trunks  of  the  date  trees  ;  and  the  heat  i» 
ttreng  enough  to  ripen  the  Iruit,  though  they  are  ne- 
ver expofcd  to  the  fun. 

Along  the  rivulets  and  ftreams,  dykes  ar;  erefled 
to  Hop  the  CDurf:  of  their  waters,  in  order  that  they 
may  l.e  diftributed  amongft  the  date  trees  by  me.ins  •{ 
fmjil  canals.  The  number  of  canals  is  fixed  for  each 
individual ;  and  in  feveral  caiitons,  to  h.ive  a  tight  to 
them,  the  proprietors  are  obliged  to  pay  an  annu.d  fuin 
proporticinble  to  the  number  and  exccnt  of  their  plan- 
tations. Care  is  taken  to  till  the  earth  well,  and  to 
raife  a  circular  border  around  the  loot  of  each  tree, 
that  the  water  may  lemain  longer  and  in  larger  quan- 
tity. The  date  treeii  are  watered  in  every  (eafon,  but 
more  particularly  durinj;  the  great  heats  of  fummer. 

It  is  generally  in  winter  that  new  plantations  of  this 
tree  arc  formed.  For  this  purpofe  thofe  w!io  culti- 
vate the.m  take  (hoots  of  thole  which  produce  the  belt 
i1ate<:,  and  plant  them  at  a  fmall  dillance  one  from  the 
other.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  jeari"  thefe  (ho<it«, 
if  they  have  been  properly  taken  care  of,  begin  to  bear 
fruit ;  but  this  fruit  ia  as  yet  dry,  witliout  fivectnefj, 
4  I   z  ^^\t 
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Phctnlr.  anj  even  without  kernels  ;  they  never  reach  t?ie  hiijh- 
^""^  eft  degree  of  pertedion  of  which  they  are  fufceptible 
tiU  they  «re  about  i ;  or  20  years  old. 

Thefe  plat'ts  are  however  producei  from  the  feeds 
taken  out  of  the  fruit,  provided  they  are  frefh.  They 
fhouL'.  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and 
pljjncjcd  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
which  IboulJ  be  ^ept  in  a  moderate  temperature  of 
beat,  and  the  earth  frequently  rcfrcflied  with  water. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up  te  a  proper  fize,  they 
(hould  be  each  planted  m  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with 
the  fame  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
ajjain,  ehferving  to  rcfrelh  them  with  water,  as  aifo 
to  let  them  have  air  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon  and  the  bed  in  which  they  are  placed.  Du- 
ring the  fummer  time  they  fhould  remain  in  the  fame 
hot  bed  ;  but  in  the  be;;inning  of  Auguil,  they  (hould 
have  a  great  fhare  of  air  to  harden  them  againft  the 
approach  of  winter  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  forced, 
they  will  be  fo  tender  as  not  to  be  preferved  through 
the  winter  without  much  diflicuity,  efpecially  if  you 
have  not  the  conveniency  of  a  bark-dove  to  keep  them 
in.  The  foil  in  which  thefe  plants  (liould  be  placed, 
inurt  be  compofed  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  h;:lf 
«f  light  ftefh  eirth  taken  from  a  pafturcgroimd,  the 
other  half  fe.i-fand  and  rotten  dung  or  tanners  bark 
in  equal  proportion  ;  thefe  fiiould  be  carefully  mixed, 
and  laid  in  a  heap  three  or  four  months  at  leall  before 
it  is  uled,  but  (hould  be  often  turned  over  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  weeds,  ;md  to  fweeten  the  earth. 

The  trees,  however,  which  fpring  from  feed  never 
produce  fo  good  dates  as  thofe  that  are  raifed  from 
llioots  ;  tbey  being  always  poor  and  ill  tailed.  It  13 
undoubtedly  by  force  of  cultivation,  and  after  feveral 
generations,  that  they  a<  quire  a  good  quality. 

The  date  trees  which  have  been  origiu.illy  fown, 
grow  rapidly,  and  we  have  been  affured  thiit  they  bear 
fruit  in  the  fouith  or  fifth  year.  Care  is  taken  to  cut 
the  inferior  branches  of  the  date  tree  in  proportion 
as  they  rife  ;  and  a  piece  of  the  root  is  always  left  of 
fomc  inches  in  length,  which  affords  the  eafy  means 
of  climbing  to  the  fummit.  Thefe  trees  live  a  long 
time,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Arabs;  and  in 
order  to  prove  it,  they  fay  that  when  they  have  attain- 
ed to  their  full  growth,  no  change  ic  obfetved  in  tbem 
for  the  fpace  of  thr^-e  generations. 

The  number  of  females  which  are  cultivated  is 
much  fupcrior  to  that  of  the  males,  becaufe  they  are 
much  mere  profitable.  The  fexual  organs  of  thediite 
tree  grow,  a&  h  well  known,  upon  different  Ualks,  and 
thefe  trees  flower  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  at 
which  time  the  Arabs  cut  the  male  branches  to  itn- 
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pregnate  the  female.  For  this  purpofe,  they  make  rhoenlw. 
an  incifion  in  the  trunk  of  each  branch  which  they  — — v— ^ 
with  to  produce  fruit,  and  place  in  it  a  flalk  of  male 
flowers ;  without  this  piecaution  the  date  tree  would 
produce  only  abortive  Ituit  (a).  In  fome  cantons  the 
male  blanches  arc  only  (haken  over  the  female.  The 
pradice  of  impregnating  the  date  tree  in  this  manner 
is  very  ancient.  Pliny  dcfciibea  it  very  accurately  in 
that  part  of  his  work  where  he  treats  of  the  palm 
tree. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  date  tree  which  is 
not  ufeful.  The  wood,  though  of  a  fpongy  texture, 
latls  furh  a  number  of  years,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  fay  it  is  incorruptil  le.  They  employ  ■ 
it  for  making  beams  and  inltruments  of  hufbandry  ; 
it  burns  (lowly,  but  the  coals  which  refult  from  Its- 
combullion  are  very  llrong,  and  produce  a  great  heat. 

The  Arabs  (Irip  the  bark  and  fibrous  parts  froTi. 
the  young  date  trees,  and  eat  the  fubtlancc,  which 
is  iu  the  centre ;  it  is  very  notirifhing,  and  has  a 
fweet  tafte  :  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  mar- 
row of  the  date  tree.  They  eat  alfo  the  leaves,  when 
they  are  young  and  tender,  with  lemon  juice  ;  the  old 
ones  are  laid  out  to  dry,  and  are  employed  for  makin.^ 
mats  and  othir  works  of  the  fame  kind,  which  arc 
much  ufed,  and  with  which  they  carry  on  a  confi- 
derablc  trade  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 
From  the  fides  of  the  (lumps  of  the  branches  which' 
ha»e  been  leit  arife  a  great  number  of  delicate  fila- 
ments, of  which  they  make  ropes,  and  which  might- 
fcrve  to  fabricate  cloth. 

Of  the  fre(h  dates  and  fugar,  fays  Haffelquifl,  the 
Egyptians  make  a  conlervf,  which  has  a  very  plea- 
fant  tafte.  In  Egypt  they  ufe  the  leaves  as  fly  (laps,  for 
driving  away  the  numerous  infttls  which  prove  fa. 
trouMefome  in  hot  countries.  The  hnrd  boughs  are 
ufed  for  fences  and  other  purpofes  of  hulbaniiiy  ;  the. 
principal  Item  for  building.  The  fruit,  before  it  is- 
ripe,  is  fon.ewhat  aflringent  ;  but  when  thoroughly 
mature,  is  of  the  nature  of  the  fig.  The  Senegal 
dates  are  ihorter  than  thofe  of  Egypt,  but  much  tliick- 
er  in  the  pulp,  which  is  faid  to  have  a  fugary  agree- 
able tallc,  fupcrior  to  that  of  the  belt  dates  of  the  Le- 
vant. 

A  white  liquor,  known  by  the  nan>e  of  mi/l,  ia- 
drawn  alfo  from  the  date  tree.  To  obtain  it,  all  the 
branches  are  cut  from  the  furnmit  of  one  of  thefe  trecs^ 
and  after  feveral  inclfions  have  been  made  in  it,  they 
are  covered  with  leaves,  in  order  that  the  heat  of  the 
fun  may  not  dry  it. 

'I'he.  fap  drfips  down  into  a  veffcl  placed  to  receive 
it,  at  iho  bottom  of  a  circular  groove,  made  below^ 

the 


(4)  The  celebrated  LInnxus,  in  his  DifTertatioo  on  the  Sexes  of  Pbnta,  fpeakiag  of  the  date  tree,  fays,, 
•'  A  female  date-bearing  palm  flowered  many  years  at  Berlin  without  producing  any  feeds;  but  the  Berlin 
people  tiking  care  to  have  fome  of  the  bloffoirici  of  the  male  tree,  which  w.-w  then  flowering  at  Leipfic,  lent 
to  them  by  the  jioll,  they  ot.tained  fruit  by  thefe  means  ;  and  fome  dates,  the  offspring  of  this  impregna- 
tion, being  planted  in  my  garden,  fprung  up,  and  to  thia  day  continue  to  grow  vigorouily.  Kosmpter  for- 
merly told  us,  how  necelTary  it  was  found  by  the  oriental  people,  who  live  upon  the  produce  ot  palm-trees,, 
and  arc  the  true  Lotophngi,  to  plant  fome  male  trees  among  the  females,  if  they  hoped  for  any  fruit ;  hence 
it  is  the  praftice  of  thole  who  make  war  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  cut  down  all  the  male  palms,  that  a- 
jamine  may  afflict  their  proprietors ;  fometimes  even  the  inhabitants  themfelves  dellroy  the  male  ittes  whca 
tbey  dr^ad  an  iavsfion,  that  their  enemies  may  find  no  fuftensnce  in  the  oouatry." 
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Phd3i:'r.  the  incifions.  The  milk  of  the  date  tree  has  a  fwctt  that  it  h've»  500  or  6co  years  ia  the  wiWerneft;  that 
^~'~y~~'  and  agreeable  tafte  when  it  fs  new  ;  it  is  very  refrefh-  when  thus  advanced  in  age,  it  builds  itfelf  a  pile  of  ' 
ing-,  and  it  is  even  given  to  fick  people  to  drink,  but  fwect  wood  and  aromatic  gums,  and  fites  It  with  the 
it  gencrr.lly  turnn  four  at  the  end  of  24  hours.  Old  wafting  of  its  wings,  an<i  thus  burns  itfelf  ;  and  that 
trees  are  cheftn  for  this  operation,  becaufe  the  cut-  from  its  afhes  arifcs  a  worm,  which  in  time  giows  up 
ting  of  the  branches,  and  the  large  quantity  of  fap  to  be  a  phoenix.  Hence  the  Phoenicians  gave  the' 
which  flows  from  them,  greatly  cxhaull  them,  and  of-  name  of fhanix  to  the  palra-tree  ;  becaufe  when  burnt 
ten  caufe  them  to  dr cay.  down  to  the  root  it  \iitf  again  fairer  than  e\,'er. 

The  male  flouers  of  the  date   tree   sre  alfo  ufeful.  In  the  fixth   book  of  the  Annals  of  'i'acitus,  fc&.' 

Thty  are  eaten   when   ftiil  tender,  mixed   up  with  a     18.   it  is  obferved  that,  in  the  year  of  Rome  787,  the 
little  lemon  juice.     They  are  reckoned  to  be  very  pro-     phosnix  revilited  Egypt  ;  which  occafioncd  among  tbe- 
vocativi- :   the  odour  which  they  exhale   is  probably     leirned  much  fpecubtion.     This  being  is  facred  to  the 
the  caufe  of  this  property  being  afcribed  to  them.  fun.     Of  its  longevity  the  accounts  aie  various.    The 

Thefe  date  trees  are  very  lucrative  to  the  inhabi-  common  perfuafion  is,  as  we  have  mentioned  above, 
tants  of  the  defert.  Some  of  them  produce  20  bunch-  that  it  L'ves  500  years;  though  by  forae  the  date  13 
es  of  dates;  but  care  is  always  take  11  to  lop  off  a  part  extended  to  1461.  'I'he  fcveral  eras  «hcn  the  phce- 
of  them,  that  thofe  which  remain  may  become  larger;  nix  has  been  feen  are  fixed  by  tradition.  The  firft, ' 
10  or  12  bunches  only  are  left  on  the  moil  vigorous  we  are  told,  was  in  the  reign  of  Sefottris  ;  the  ferood 
trees.  in  that  of  Amafis  ;  ?nd,  in  the  period  when  Ptolemy 

Ic  is  reckoned  that  a  gcoJ  tree  produces,  one  >ear     the  third  of  the   Macedonian  race  was  feated  on  the 
with  another,  about   the  value   of   10   or   12  (hillings     throne  of  Epypt,  another  phcenix  direfte;!   its  flight 
to  the  proprietor.      A  pretty  confideralle  trade  is  car-     towards    Heliopolis.      Wheu   to   thefe  circumftances 
n'cd  on  with  dates  in  the  interior  pnrt  of  the  country,     are  added  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  phcenix,  and 
and  large  quantities  of  the.n   are   exported  to  France     the  tale  that  it  makes  frequent  excurfions  with  a  load' 
and  Italy.     The  crrp  is  gathered  towards  the  end  of     on  its  back,  and  that  when,  by  having  made  the  ex-' 
November.     Whtn   the  bu;ahcs  are   taken  from  the     periment  through  a  long  tradt  of  air,  it  gains  fufiicient 
tree,  they  are  hurg  up  in  lor  e  very  dry  place  where     confidence  in  its  own  vigour,  it  takes  up  the  body__of  ■ 
lh«y  niny  be  Iheltercd  and  fecure  from  irfeds.  its  lather  and  flies  with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  fun  to  be  • 

Dates  afford  wholefome  nourifhment,  and  have  a  there  confumed  ;  it  cannot  but  appear  probatle,  that 
very  ai:reeib:e  tsfte  when  tley  are  frefli.  The  Arr.bs  the  learned  of  Egypt  had  enveloped  under  this  alle- 
eat  them   without   feafoi.ing.     They  dry  and   harden     gory  the  philofophy  of  comets. 

them  in  the  fun,  to  re'uce  them  to  a  kind  of  meal,  Pholnix,  fon  of  Amyntor  king  of  Argos  by  Cleo- 
which  they  lay  up  in  ftore  to  fupply  themfelves  with  bule  or  Hippodamia,  was  preceptor  to  young  Achilles.- 
food  during  the  long  journt ys  which  they  often  under-  Hia  father  having  proved  faithlefs  to  his  wife,  through 
tnke  aerofs  their  deferts.  Thi";  iiniple  food  is  fiilTi<.ient  fondntfs  for  a  concubine  called  C/yila,  Cleohule,  who 
to  nr.urilh  them  for  a  long  tirn,-.  —  The  inhabitants  of  was  jealous  of  him,  perfuaded  her  fon  I'boenix  to  in- 
ft.e  Zcir.ra  procure  alfo  from  their  dates  a  kind  of  bo-  gratialt  himfelf  with  his  father's  mittrefs.  Phwnix  ■ 
ney  u'hich  is  txceedini,dy  fweet.  For  this  purpofe  they  ealily  fucceeded  ;  but  Amyntor  difcovcring  his  in- 
choofe  thofe  whicli  have  the  foflelt  pulp  ;  and  having  trigues,  he  drew  a  curfe  upon  him,  and  the  fon  was 
put  thfm  into  a  large  jnr  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  foon  after  deprived  of  his  fight  by  divine  vengeance, 
they  fquceze  them  ly  placing  over  them  a  weight  of  Some  fay  that  Amyntor  himtclf  put  out  his  fon'seyes, 
eight  or  ten  po'.iuds. — The  moft  fluid  part  of  the  fuh-  which  fo  cruelly  provoked  him  that  be  meditated  the 
fiance,  which  drops  through  the  hole,  is  what  they  death  of  h)8  father.  Reafon  and  piety,  however, 
call  the  /}oney  of  the  date.  prevailed  over  palTioii ;  and  that  he  might  not  become 

Even  the  llones,  though  very  hard,  are  not  thrown  a  parruide,  Phcenix  fled  from  Argos  to  the  couit  of 
anay.  They  give  them  to  their  camels  and  Ihecp  as  Peleiis  king  of  Phihia.  Here  he  was  treated  with 
foii>!l,  aft:r  they  have  bruifed  them  or  laid  them  to  tenderntfs;  Pekue  carried  him  to  Chirou,  who  reilo- 
foften  in  wrtir.  red  him  to  his  eye  fight;  foon  after  which  be  was  made 

The  date,  as  well  as  other  trees  which  are  cultiva-  preceptor  to  Achilles,  his  benefador's  fon.  He  was  ■ 
ted,  exhibits  gre.t  variety  in  its  fruit,  with  refped  to  alfo  prefented  with  the  government  of  maay  cities,  an  ! 
Ihape,  fize,  quality,  .ind  even  colour.  There  are  rec-  taade  kin^  ef  the  Dolopis.  He  went  with  his  pupil 
konei!  to  be  at  haft  twmty  ditfcrent  kinds.  Dates  to  the  Trojan  war;  and  yVchilio  wai  ever  erateful  for 
are  very  liable  to  be  pierced  Ly  worms,  and  they  foon  the  inllruciioiu  and  precepts  which  he  had  received 
corrupt  in  moill  or  rainy  weather.  frorj  him.    After  the  Jeuli  of  AchilL-,",  Pl.a-nix,  with 

From  what  has  been  laid,  it  may  eafily  he  perceived,  others,  was  commi.liom:  !  by  the  Greeks  to  return  i.T 
that  tliere  is,  perhaps,  no  tree  whatever  ufcd  for  fo  to  Greece,  to  bring  to  the  wai  young  Pyrrhus.  This 
many  and  fo  valuable  piirpofes  as  the  date  tree.  comroiflion    he   fuccefsfully  ptrforrr.cd ;  and   after  the 

Phoenk,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  fiimous  in  anti-  fsll  ot  Trov,  he  returned  with  Pyrrhus,  and  died  in 
quity,  but  eenersUy  looked  upon  by  the  moderns  as  Thrace.  He  w.is  buried,  accord  ng  u)  Sti^o,  near 
fabuhius.  The  ancients  fpeak  of  this  bird  as  fingle,  Trachinia,  wheie  a  fmtilJ  river  m  the  ncighhouihood 
or  the  only  one  cf  its  kind  ;  they  dcfcribe  it  as  of  tlie.  received  the  name  of  Picnix.  There  was  another  Pha- 
fi/e  of  an  e^gle  ;  its  he.id  finely  crelled  with  a  beauli-  nix,  fon  of  A^'cnor,  by  a  nymph  who  wis  called  7e- 
ful  plumage,  its  neck  coveicd  with'feathers  of  a  gold  iefbajja,  accoiding  to  Apoliodorus  and  MofciiUS,  or, 
colour,  and  the  reft  of  its  body  purple,  only  the  tail  avcordin.;  to  others,  /"/•i«.c./a/ii.  /'rnim.ii:,  or  ^l^rkft. 
white,  and  the  ejes  fparkiing  like  liars  :  they  bold,    lit  was,  like  hj«  brother  Cadmus,  «Ld  Ciiix,  fcnx  ly 
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liii  fiillier  in  -purfuit  of  his  filler  Europa,  whom  Ju- 
piter bad  carried  away  under  tht  form  ot  a  bull;  and 
vhtn  his  inquiries  proved  unfucccfsful,  he  fettled  in  » 
ccuiitry,  which,  aecordiiijj  to  forac,  was  from  him  call- 
.  ed  Phicnicia.  From  him,  as  fome  fuppofe,  the  Car- 
theginiani  were  called  Pani. 
riafe  PHOLAS,  a  genus  of  infefta,  belonging  to  the 

CCCXCII.  ofder  of  vermes  tcftacea.  The  (hell  is  double-valvcd 
and  divaricated  ;  the  cardo  is  turned  bacltwatds,  and 
conneded  by  a  cartilage.  There  are  Ijx  fpeclcs,  di- 
jl:n(iui(}<cd  by  the  figure  of  their  (hells. 

The  vord  pholas  is  derived  from  ihc  Grick,  and 
iignifits  fomcthing  which  lies  bid.  This  iir  nu:  they  de- 
rive from  tlieir  property  of  making  theralelvcb  hoUs  ia 
the  eaitli,  fand,  wood,  or  (tone,  and  living  in  them. 
The  means  of  their  jjelting  there,  however,  are  as  yet 
entirely  unknown.  All  !!'.at  we  can  know  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  they  mud  have  pmctrated  thefe  fub- 
•ilanccs  when  very  itnall  ;  bccaufe  tlie  entrance  of  tlie 
liolc  in  which  the  pholas  lodges  is  always  much  lefs  than 
the  inner  p  rt  of  it,  and  inJced  than  the  (hell  of  the 
pholas  itfcif.  Hence  fome  have  fuppofcd  that  they  were 
batched  in  holes  accidentally  foimed  in  (lones,  and 
that  they  naturally  grew  of  fuch  a  (hape  as  was  ne- 
ce(rary  to  fill  the  cavity. 

The  holes  in  which   the  pholades  lodge  are  ufually 
twice  as  deep,  at  lea(t,  as  the  (hells  thtmfelves  are  long ; 
t.he  figure  of  the  holes  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  ex- 
ceptinj;  that  they  are  terminated  at  the  bottom  by  a 
rounded  cavity,  and  their  pofition  is  ufually  fomewhat 
oblique  to  the  horizon.      The  openings  ot  thefe  holes 
are  what  betray  the   pholas  being   in    the  ftone  ;  but 
they  are  always  very  fmall  in   proportion  to  the  lize 
of  th;  fifh.     'i'here  fetms  to  be  no  progreffive  motion 
of  any  animal  in  natuic  fo  (low  as  that  of  the  pholas; 
it  Is  immerfed  in  the  hole,  and  has  no  movement  ex- 
cept a  fmall  one  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth;  and 
this  is  only  proportioned  to  the  giowth  of  the  animal. 
Its  work   is  very  difficult  in  its  motion  ;  but  it  has 
great  time  to  perform  it  in,  as  it  only  moves  downward, 
linking  itfelf  deeper  in  the  (lone  as  it  iiicreafes  itfelf  in 
bulk.     That  part  by  means  of  which  il  performs  this, 
is  a  fiefhy  fubttance  placed  near  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  (hell ;  it  is  of  the  (Inpe  of  a  lozenge,  and  is  con- 
(ideraSly  large  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal ; 
and  though  it  be  of  a  foft  fubftance,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  fo  long  a  time  it  is  able,  by  con- 
ilant  work,  to  burrow  into  a  hard  (lone.    The  manner 
of  their  performing  this  may  be  feen  by  taking  one  of 
them  out  of  the  (lone,  and  placing  it  upon  fome  foft 
clay ;  for  they  will  iraraeJiately  get  to  work  in  bend- 
ing and  extending  that  part  allotted  to  dig  for  them, 
and  in   a  itw  hours  they  will  bury   themfelves  in  the 
mud  in  as  large  a  hole   as  they  had  taken  many  years 
to  make  in  the  ftone.     They  find  little  refiilance  in  fo 
foft  a  fubltance ;  and  the  nccelTity  of  their  hiding  them- 
felves evidently  makes  them  hallen  their  work.     The 
animal  is  lodged  in  the  lower  half  of  ihe  hole  in  the 
ftone,  and  the  upper  half  is  lilled   up   by  a  pipe  of  a 
ftifhy  fubllance  «nd  conic  (igure,  truncated  at  the  end: 
this  they  ufually  e.xtend  to  the  orifice  of  the  hole,  and 
place  on  a  L-vel  with  the  fuiface  of  the  lions;  but  ihty 
(elJom  extend  it  any  farther  than  this.     The   pipe, 
though  it  appears  lingle,  is  in  reality  compofed  ot  two 
pipes,  or  at  ieeli  it  ie  compofed  of  two  parts  fsparatei 
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by  a  membrane.  The  ufe  of  this  pipe  or  probofcis  is  Pho'.ji. 
the  fame  with  ihat  of  the  probofcis  of  other  (KelltKh,  — — y~~" 
to  take  in  feawater  into  their  bodies,  and  alterwards 
to  thrbw  it  out  again.  In  the  middle  of  theii  bodies 
they  have  a  fmall  green  veifel,  the  ufe  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  difcovcrcd.  This,  when  plungcii  in  fpi- 
ritof  wine,  becomes  of  a  purple  colour  :  tut  Its  co- 
lour on  linen  wiii  not  bccoi:i>-  purple  in  the  fun  like 
that  of  the  murex  ;  and  even  if  it  wotild,  its  quantity 
is  too  IJmall  to  make  it  woi  ih  preferving. 

The  phoL.s  is  remarkable  lor  Its  luminous  quality. 
That  this  fiih  is  lumiri..us  was  noticed  by  Pliny,  who 
obfervcs  that  it  (bines  in  the  mouth  of  the  perfon  who 
tats  it  ;  and  ii  it  touch  his  hands  or  clothes,  it  makes 
them  luminous.  He  alfo  (zys  that  the  light  depend* 
upon  its  moifturc.  The  light  of  this  fi(h  has  furiiifhed 
matter  for  various  obfervations  and  experiments  to  M. 
Reaimur  and  the  Bologuian  academician*,  efpecially 
Beccariu*,  who  took  fo  much  pains  with  the  fuLjtdof 
phofphcrcal  light. 

M.  Reaumur  obferves,  that  whereas  other  filhesgive 
light  when  they  tend  to  putrefcence,  this  Is  more  lu- 
minous in  proportion  to  its  being  frclli  ;  that  when 
tl>«y  are  dried,  their  light  will  revivcif  they  be  moid- 
ened  either  with  frefh  or  fait  water,  but  that  brandy 
immediately  extinguillies  it.  He  endeavoured  to  make 
this  light  permanent,  but  none  of  his  fchemcs  fuc- 
ceeded. 

The  attention  of  the  Bolognian  acamedicians  was 
engaged  to  this  fubjeCl  by  M.  W  Marfilius  in  1724, 
who  brought  a  number  ot  thefe  tidies,  and  the  (tones 
in  which  they  were  inclofed,  to  Bologna,  on  purpofc 
for  their  examination. 

Beccarius  obCerved,  that  though  this  tifh  ceafed  to 
ftiine  when  it  became  putrid,  yet  that  in  its  molt  ;ni- 
tiid  ftate  it  would  (hine,  and  make  the  water  in  which 
it  was  Immerfed  luminous  when  it  was-«gitated.  Gi- 
leatius  and  Montius  found  that  wine  or  vinegar  cx- 
tlnguifhed  this  light ;  that  in  common  oil  it  continued 
fome  days,  but  in  reftitied  fpirit  of  wine  or  urine 
hardly  a  minute. 

In  order  to  obferve  in  what  manner  this  light  was 
affeiled  by  different  degrees  of  heat,  they  made  ufe  of 
a  Reaumur's  thermometer,  and  found  that  water  ren- 
dered luminous  by  thefe  fiflies  increafed  in  light  till 
the  heat  arrived  to  45°,  but  that  it  then  became  fud- 
denly  extlnil,  and  could  not  be  revived  again. 

In  the  experiments  of  Bcc.arius,  a  folution  of  fea- 
fak  increafed  the  light  of  the  luminous  water  ;  a  folu- 
llon  of  nitre  did  not  increafe  it  quite  fo  much.  Sal 
ammoniac  diminithed  it  a  little,  oil  of  tartar  per  Mi- 
quium  nearly  extinguithed  it,  and  the  acids  entirely. 
This  water  poured  upon  freih  calcined  yyplum,  rock 
cryftal,  cerufe,  or  fugar,  became  more  luminous.  He 
a'.fo  tried  the  effefts  of  it  when  poured  upon  various 
other  fubftances,  but  there  was  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  them.  Afterwards,  ufing  luminous  milk,  he 
found  that  oil  of  vitriol  extiiiguilhed  the  light,  but  that 
of  tartar  increafed  it. 

This  gentleman  had  the  curioCly  to  try  how  diffe- 
j-ently  coloured  fubftances  were  alfcfted  by  this  kind 
of  light ;  and  having,  for  this  purpofe,  dipped  fevc- 
ral  ribbons  in  it,  the  white  came  out  the  brighteft, 
next  to  this  was  the  yellow,  and  then  the  green  ;  the 
ether  colours  could  hardly  be  perceived.     It  was  not, 
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however,  nny  particular  colour,  but  only  lig'it,  t^.st 
w»8  perceived  in  thii  c^fc.  He  then  dipped  boards 
painte  1  with  tlie  different  colours,  and  alfo  glafi  tubes 
filled  with  fuhllancee  of  diffeient  colours,  in  water  ren- 
dered luminous  hy  the  filhes.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  the 
red  was  hardly  vifible,  tiie  yellow  was  the  bri^hteft, 
and  the  violet  the  dulleft.  But  on  the  boards,  the 
blue  was  nearly  equal  to  the  yellow,  and  the  green  more 
lanouid  ;  wheteas  in  the  glalTes,  the  blue  was  inferior 
to  the  green. 

Of  all  the  liquors  to  which  he  put  the  phohdes,  milk 
was  rfndered  the  moll  luminous.  A  Tingle  pholas 
made  fevtn  ounces  of  niilk  fo  luminous,  that  the  faces 
of  perfons  might  be  dillinguilhcd  by  if,  and  it  looked 
as  if  it  was  tranfparent. 

Air  appeared  to  be  neceffary  to  this  light;  for  when 
Beccarius  put  the  luminous  milk  iuto  ^iafs  tubes,  no 
agitation  would  make  it  fhine  unlefs  bubMes  of  air 
were  mixed  with  it.  Alfo  Montius  and  G3leatius 
found,  that,  in  an  exhaurtcd  receiver,  the  pholas  loll 
its  light,  but  tlie  water  w^s  fomctimes  made  more  lu- 
minous ;  which  they  afcribed  to  the  riling  of  bubbles 
of  air  through  it. 

Btfccarius,  as  well  as  Reaumur,  had  many  fchemes 
to  render  the  light  of  thefe  pholades  permanent.  For 
this  purpofe  he  kneaded  the  juice  into  a  kind  of  pafte 
with  flour,  and  found  that  it  would  give  light  when  it 
was  immerfcd  in  warm  water;  but  it  anfwered  beft  to 
preferve  the  fifli  in  honey.  In  any  other  metliod  of 
prefervation,  the  property  nf  becoming  luminous  would 
not  continue  longer  than  fix  months,  but  in  honey  it 
had  lafted  above  a  yrtr  ;  aati  then  it  would,  when 
plunged  in  warm  water,  give  as  much  light  as  ever  it 
had  done.  Si-e  Barbut's  Genera  Verminum,  p.  14.  &c. 
PHOLEYvS,  or  FouLiES,  are  a  people  of  Africa, 
of  very  peculiar  manners.  Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Pholey,  from  whence  they  de- 
rive their  name,  is  divided  from  that  of  J:iloff  by  a 
lake  called  in  the  language  of  the  Mundlngots  Ca- 
yor ;  and  that  it  ftrctches  from  eaft  t.T  well  about 
180  miles;  but  that,  though  it  extends  a  great  way 
foiith,  its  limits  in  that  direflion  are  not  exaftly  af- 
certained. 

Mr  Moore,  however,  gives  a  very  different  account, 
and  fays,  that  the  Pholeys  live  in  clans,  build  towns, 
and  arc  in  every  kingdom  and  country  on  each  fide 
the  river  ;  yet  are  not  fubjei£l  to  any  of  the  kings  of 
the  country,  though  they  live  in  their  territories  ;  for 
if  they  are  ufed  ill  in  one  nation,  they  break  up  their 
towns,  and  remove  to  another.  They  have  chiefs  of 
their  own,  who  rule  with  fuch  moderation,  that  every 
aft  of  government  feems  rattier  an  aCt  of  the  people 
thin  oi  one  man.  This  form  of  j^overnment  is  eafily 
adminillered,  becaufe  the  people  are  of  a  good  and 
quiet  difpofition,  and  fo  well  iudrufted  i'n  what  is  juH 
and  right,  tli.it  a  man  who  does  ill  cxpufes  himlclt  to 
univerfal  contempt. 

The  natives  of  all  thefe  countries,  not  being  avari- 
cious of  land,  defire  no  more  than  they  can  ufe  ;  and 
as  they  do  not  plou^'h  with  horfes  or  other  cattle,  they 
can  ufe  hut  very  little  ;  and  liencc  the  kings  willingly 
allow  tl'e  Pholeys  to  live  in  their  dominions,  and  cul- 
tiv.ite  the  <arth. 

The  Pholep  h.ive  in  general  a  tawney  complexion, 
though  mai'.y  of  them  arc  of  at  deep  a  black  as  the 


Mundlngoes ;  3n4  it  is  fappofc  1  that  their  alllanrea   VoaW.yn. 
with  the  Moors  have  given  them  the  mixed  colour  be-*" 
tween  the  true  olive  ind   the  black.     They  arc  rather 
of  a  low  llature,   but  have  a  genteel  and  eafy  fhape, 
with  an  air  p;culiarly  delicate  and  agreeable. 

Though  they  are  ftrangera  in  the  country,  they  are 
the  greatell  planters  in  it.  They  arc  extremely  indu- 
ftrious  and  frugal,  and  raife  much  m.ire  corn  and  cot- 
ton than  they  confume,  which  they  f;ll  at  reafonable 
rates  ;  and  are  fo  remarkal)le  for  their  hofpitality,  that 
the  natives  efteem  it  a  blefiing  to  have  a  Pholey  town 
in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  their  t'ehaviour  has  {gain- 
ed them  fuch  reputation,  that  it  is  elteemed  infamoun 
for  any  one  to  treat  them  in  an  unhofpitable  manner. 
Their  humanity  extends  to  all,  but  they  are  doubly 
kind  to  people  of  their  race  ;  and  if  they  know  ef  any 
one  of  their  body  being  made  a  llsve,  they  will  rea- 
dily redeem  hlrn.  As  they  have  plenty  of  food,  they 
never  fufler  any  of  their  own  people  to  want ;  but  fup- 
pnrt  the  old,  the  blind,  and  the  lame,  equally  with  the 
other.i. 

Thefe  people  are  feldora  angry;  and  Mr  Moore  ob- 
fervse  that  he  never  heard  them  abufe  each  other  ;  yet 
this  mildneis  is  far  from  proceeding  from  want  of  cou- 
rage, they  being  as  brave  as  any  people  of  Africa,  and 
very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  which  are  javelins, 
cutlafles,  bows  and  arrows,  and  upon  occafion  guns. 
They  ufually  fettle  near  fome  Mundingo  town,  there 
being  fcarce  any  of  note  up  the  river  that  has  not  a 
Pholey  town  near  it.  Moll  of  them  fpeak  Arabic, 
which  is  taught  in  their  fchools  ;  and  they  are  able  to 
read  the  Koran  in  that  language,  though  thev  have  a. 
vulgar  tongue  callc !  Pholey.  They  arc  llrict  Maho- 
metans, and  fcarce  any  of  them  will  drink  brandy,  or 
any  thing  ttronger  than  fugar  and  water. 

They  are  fo  flcilful  in  the  management  cf  cattle, 
that  the  Mimdingoes  leave  theirs  to  their  care.  The-" 
whole  herd  belonging  to  a  town  feed  all  day  in  the 
favannahs,  and  after  the  crop  is  off,  in  the  ticc- 
grounrts.  They  have  a  place  without  each  town  for 
their  cattle,  furrounded  by  a  circular  hedge,  and  with- 
in this  enclofure  they  raife  a  llage  about  eight  feet 
high,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  covered  with  a 
thatched  roof;  nil  the  fides  are  open,  and  they  afcend 
to  it  by  a  ladder.  Round  this  Hage  they  (w  a  num- 
ber of  Hakes,  and  when  the  cattle  are  brought  up  at 
night,  each  bealt  is  tied  to  a  feparatc  Hike  with  a  (tron^ 
rope  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Tl>c  cows  arc  then. 
milked,  and  four  or  five  men  Hay  upon  the  ftage  all 
night  with  tlieir  arms  to  guard  them  from  the  lions, 
tygers,  and  other  wild  bealln.  Thtir  houfes  are  built 
in  a  very  regidar  manner,  they  being  round  (Iruclure^,. 
placed  in  rows  at  a  ilillance  from  each  other  to  tvoid 
fire,  and  ea«h  of  them  has  a  thatched  roof  fome*hat 
refembling  a  hlKb-crowned  hat. 

They  are  alio  grc^t  huntfmcn,  and  not  only  kill' 
lions,  tygers,  and  other  wild  bead*,  but  frequently  go 
20  or  30  in  a  company  to  hunt  elephants;  whofe  teeth 
they  ftll,  and  whofe  fledi  they  fmoke-dry  and  ear, 
keeping  it  for  feveral  months  together.  As  the  ele- 
phants here  generally  go  in  droves  of  100  or  ico,  they 
do  great  mifchief  by  pulling  up  the  trees  I. y  the  root!", 
and  trampling  down  the  corn  ;  to  prevent  which,  wliert 
the  natives  have  any  fufpicion  of  their  comiuij,  they 
make  tires  round  their  corn  to  keep  ihcm  out. 

They 
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Phalli  Thev  are  almofl  the  only  people  who  mike  butter,     and  in  fome  degree  alkaline 

ov  .    ■       and  fell  cattle  at  fome  diftance  up  the  river.     They 
1  are  very  particular  in  their  drels,  and  ntver  wear  any 

other  clothes  but  long  robes  of  white  cotton,  which 
they  make  themfclvea.  They  are  always  very  clean, 
cfpecially  the  women,  who  keep  their  houfes  cx- 
ctedingly  neat.  They  are,  however,  in  fome  parti- 
culars very  fuperftitious ;  for  if  they  chance  to  know 
that  any  perfon  who  buys  milk  of  them  boils  it,  they 
will  from  thenceforth  an  no  confideration  fell  that  per- 
fon any  more,  from  their  imagining  that  boiling  the 
milk  makea  the  cows  dry. 

PHOI.IS,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  the  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  fonils  of  the  clafa  ef  gypfums  or  plafter-ftones. 
Its  diflinguifhing  charafters  are,  that  the  bodies  of  it 
are  tolerably  hard,  compofed  of  particles  fomewhat 
broad,  and  of  a  bright  cryftalline  luftre.  The  name 
i«  derived  from  »«»■'<■,  a  fcale  or fmalljlake,  becaufe  they 
are  compofed  of  particles  of  that  form. 

The  fpecieii  of  this  genus  are  very  valuable,  and 
perhaps  the  moft  fo  of  all  the  gypfums,  becaufe  they 
burn  to  the  beft  and  fined  plafter,  but  fo  far  as  is  yet 
kr.own,  there  are  but  two  of  them  :   the  fine  plafter- 
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lixivia,  deftroy  the  pulpy 
or  fleftiy  matter,  and  l«ve  the  tough  tilaments  entire. 
By  curioufly  putrefying  (he  leaf  of  a  plant  in  water, 
we  obtain  the  fine  flexible  fibres  which  conftituted 
tne  bafij  of  the  ribs  and  minute  veins,  and  wliich  form 
as  it  were  a  fkeleton  of  the  leaf.  In  Madagafcar,  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  cloth  are  prepared  from  the  fila- 
ments of  the  bark  of  certain  trees  boiled  in  ftrong 
It-y  ;  and  fome  of  thtfc  cloths  are  very  fine,  and  ap- 
proach to  tlie  foftnefs  of  filk,  but  in  durability  come 
ftlort  of  cotton  :  others  are  coarfer  and  flronger, 
and  lall  thrice  as  long  as  cotton  ;  and  of  thefe  fi. 
laments  they  make  fails  and  cordage  to  their  veflcls. 
The  llalks  of  nettles  are  fomelimes  ufeJ  for  like  pur- 
pofes,  even  in  France  ;  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane  relntcs, 
iR  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Ray,  that  he  has  been  in- 
formad  by  feveral,  that  muflia  and  callico,  and  moft 
of  the  Indian  linens,  are  made  of  nettles.  A  ftrong 
kind  of  cloth  is  faid  to  be  prepared  in  fome  of  the 
provinces  of  Sweden  of  hop-llalks ;  and  in  the  Tranf- 
aclions  of  the  Swedifli  Academy  for  1750,  we  have  an 
account  of  an  experiment  relating  to  this  fubjec> :  A 
quantity  of  the  ftalks  was  gathered  in  autumn,  which 
ftnne  of  Montmartre  in  France,  called  by  us  plajler  of    was  equal  in  bulk  to  a  quantity  of  flax  fufficient  to 
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Paris  Jlcm-  and  parget ;  and  the  other,  the  coarfer  and 
fomewhat  reddilh  kind,  common  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  called  hall  plajler.  See  Plast&r  of 
Paris. 

Pholis,  in  ichthyology,  is  the  name  of  a  fmall  an- 
guilliform  fi(h.  The  back  is  brown,  tkie  belly  is  yhite, 
the  whole  back  and  fides  are  fpotted,  and  the  flcin  is 
Soft,  free  of  fcales,  but  with  a  tough  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter like  the  eel.  This  fpecies  moll  of  all  approaches  to 
xhea/auJa;  and  tho'  ufually  larger,  yet  Mr  Ray  doubts 
whether  it  really  differs  from  it  in  apy  thing  efTential ; 
the  diHinftion  is  its  colour,  which  though  a  very  ob- 
-vious  is  certainly  a  very  precarious  one. 

PHONICS,  the  dodrine  or  fcience  of  foundf ,  other- 
wife  called  Acoustics.     See  that  article. 

PHORMIUM,  Flax-plant,  (^Phormium  tennx, 
Fortt.)  is  a  name  which  we  may  ;i;ive  to  a  plant  that 
fervcB  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  inftead  of  hemp 
and  flax.  Of  this  plant  there  are  two  forts  ;  the  leaves 
of  both  rcfemble  thofe  of  flags,  but  the  flowers  are 
fmaller,  and  their  clufters  more  numerous  ;  in  one  kind, 
they  are  yellow,  and  in  the  other  a  deep  red.  Of  the 
leaves  of  thefe  plants,  with  very  little  preparation, 
they  make  all  their  common  apparel,  and  alfo  their 
firings,  lines,  and  cordage,  for  every  purpofe  ;  which 
are  fo  much  ftrongcr  than  any  thing  we  can  itiake 
with  hemp,  that  they  will  not  bear  a  comparifon. — 
From  tl.c  fame  plant,  by  another  preparation,  they 
«lraw  long  flcnJer  fibres,  which  fliine  like  filk,  and  are 
as  white  as  fnow  :  of  thefe,  which  are  very  llrong, 
they  make  their  fineft  cloths ;  and  of  the  leaves,  with- 
out any  other  preparation  than  fplitting  them  into 
proper  bre.idth.t,  and  tying  the  ftripe  together,  thty 
.make  their  filhing-nets,  fome  of  which  are  of  an  enor- 
mous fi/e. 

The  fefds  of  this  valuable  plant  have  been  brought 
over  into  England  ;  but,  upon  trial,  appeared  to  have 
loit  their  vegetating  power. 

The  fi  ;  mentous  parts  of  diifcrent  vegeta!)le8  have 
been  emp  eyed  in  different  countries  for  the  fame  mc- 
chaoic  ufes  as  hemp  and  flax  ain«ng  us.    Putrefadion, 


yield  a  pound  after  preparation.  The  flalks  were  put 
into  water,  and  kept  covered  with  it  during  the  win- 
ter. In  March  they  were  taken  out,  dried  in  a  ftove, 
and  dreffcd  at  flax.  The  prepared  filaments  weighed 
nearly  a  pound,  and  proved  fine,  foft,  and  white  ; 
they  were  fpun  and  wove  into  fix  ells  of  fine  ftrong 
cloth.  Unlefs  the  ftalks  are  fully  rotted,  which  will 
take  much  longer  time  than  flax,  the  woody  part  will 
not  feparate,  and  the  cloth  will  prove  neither  while 
nor  fine. 

PHOSPHAT,  is  a  mineral  found  in  Eftremadura, 
It  is  of  a  whitifli  colour,  and  of  great  folldity,  though 
not  fufficiently  hard  tollrike  fire  with  fteel.  If  tritu- 
rated in  an  iron  mortar  in  th«  dark,  or  even  if  two 
pieces  of  it  be  rubbed  together,  it  becomes  luminous  ; 
but  when  it  has  once  lofl  this  property,  it  does  not, 
like  fome  natural  phofphori,  receive  it  again  by  being 
expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  If  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  laid  on  coals,  it  does  not  decrepitate, 
but  burns  with  a  beautiful  green  light  ;  though,  if  the 
coals  be  very  hot,  and  the  powder  coarfe,  decrepitation 
will  take  place. 

According  to  the  analyfis  made  by  thefe  chemifla, 
100  grains  of  the  calcareous  phofphat  is  lefolvable  into 
the  following  elements  : 

Carbonic  acid  - 

Muriatic  acid 
Iron      .       -  • 

Ouartzous  earth 
Pare  calcareous  earth 
Phnf[)hon'c  acid 
Fluoric  acid  • 


grain 


I 

2 

59 

2i 


100  graina. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  an  analyfis  of  a 
native  phofphat  of  lime  (earth  of  bones)  by  Mr  Haf- 
fenfrati  in  the  Jnnals  of  Chemijlry.  "  Thi  phofphat 
of  lime  of  Eilremadura,  found  by  Mr  Prouft,  deter- 
mined me  to  examine  on  the  coals  a  phofphortfcent 
powder  which  1  collefted  at  Kobala-Polyana  near 
5  Sigeth, 
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Phr.f,  hit,  Si?etl!,  In  tlie  county  of  Marmsrofjh,  iluring  tli':  mc- 
hofj-liirus  j^j[„j^j^  tour  I  made  through  Hunijary  by  ci)mm?.nd 
^  of  govtrnment.  Though  t!i;s  powder  gives  abfolu'.ely 
the  fame  zpp:arar.ce  v.hen  treated  on  the  cotls  as 
the  fluit  of  lime  (Jfr.lk-fvcr)y  yet  no  fluoric  acid  is 
d:fciia;ajred  from  it  when  hejte  1  with  fiilphuiic  acid. 
It  riidolvrs  in  nitric  acid  (dephlogifticated  nitrous 
B'.id)  ;  and  fulpliiiric  (vitriolic)  acid  precipitates  from 
this  foluti.jn  a  confiricrable  qu.uitity  of  fulbt  of  lime 
(gypAim)  :  the  liq'ior  filtered,  and  concentrated  by 
ev..pordtion,  tjives  a  rew  precipitate  fimilar  to  the  for- 
mer. The  liquor  again  lllierid,  and  evaporue !  to 
dryntfs,  left  a  (light  rcfiJuum.  Tiiii  rcfiJuum,  after 
having  been  expofed  to  a  fire  fuffiuiently  rtron.^  to 
make  the  vefTel  containing  it  red-hot,  and  difeiijjsge 
the  n.tric  and  fuiphuric  aci  Is  wiiich  ini;riit  have  re- 
mained united  witli  it,  was  foluble  in  diihile.l  water, 
which  it  acidified.  This  aciJ  did  not  precipitate  b» 
rytic  rauriat  ;  it  c.ufcd  a  white  precip:tate  tro.-n  the 
folutions  of  fulr'at  of  iron  (i^resn  vitriol).  End  nirrat  of 
mercury  (mercurial  nitre),  and  formed  a  t'lick  and 
copious  one  in  lime  water:  hence  it  is  eviient,  that 
this  acid  was  the  phofphoric,  and  the  powder  was 
phofphat  of  lime.'' 

The  phofphat  of  foda  is  obtained  by  combining  the 
phofphoric  acid  with  the  mineral  alkali.  It  has,  w.; 
are  tofJ,  been  given  with  fuccefs  as  a  p'lrge  ;  and  M. 
Pclletier  thinks  it  may  be  applied  to  the  folJerintr  of 
iiKtals  inrtead  of  borax  :  and  indeed  it  refem'.lej  this 
fubltance  fo  much  in  many  of  its  properties,  that  it 
has  been  fupoofed  that  phofphoric  acid  i*  one  of  the 
conlHtuent   principle*   of   borax.      See   Cheiustry, 

»horpho-         PHOSPHORUS,  a  n.ime  given  to  certain  fii'.ftan- 

■u-.!rfincl  ces  which  ftiine  in  the  dark  without  emitting  he  jt.    By 

'"'.'"■"'"'■  this  circumftancc  thty  are  di  lin^ruithed  from  tlie/iirc- 

•"'   '  ■      pbori,  which  though  thty  take  tire  on   being  expofed 

to  the  air,  are  yet  entirely  dellitute  of  light  before 

)         this  expofure. 

DIvl'f !  in-      Phofphari  are  divided  Into  feveral  kinds,  known  by 

:n  vari.iu*    the  names  of  Bulogninn  phtfphorus.    Mr  Canion't  phof- 

'^''"'  phorut,    Balikuin's  ^hofpliorus,  [hcfphorus   of  urint,  &.<:. 

of  which  the  lall  is  by  fr-.r  the  moft  remarkable  both 

wich  rcfpeft  to  the  quantity  of  light  which  it  emits, 

and  its  property  of    taking    fire    and    burning  »ery 

fiercely  upon  bein^  flightly  heated  or  rubbed.     For 

the  method  of  preparing  lhef<;,  fee  CHfumnr-Index. 

Dcfides  thcfe,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  almofl 
all  tcrieftrial  hollies,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  light, 
.1         will  appear  luminous  tor  a  little  time  in  the  <lark,  me- 
Divideil  in.  j^|^  ^^^^1^  ^^  j.(.pted.    Ihis  points  out  a  general  diviCon  of 
ilaffcs.         the  phofpliori  into  two  clad'tE;  namely,  fuch  as  recpiire 
to  be  expofed  to  the  light  cither  of  the  fun  or  of  loine 
artilicial  fire,  bifore  thry  become  luminous;   and  fuch 
as  do  cot.     Of  the  former  kind  are  the  Bolngnian  phof- 
plioriis,   Mr  Canton's  phofphorus,  the  phofphoii  trom 
tarihs,  5(c.      Of  the  latter  kind  are  rotten  wood,  the 
fl<in8  of  n(h?s,  and  the  :ih«fplioru9  of  urine.     To  thife 
u-r  may  add  foiue  other  fubllancea  which  become-  lumi- 
nous in  another  wty;  v'rz.  the  mafs  which  remain*  af- 
ter the  diilillztton  of  volitde  fil  ammoniac  with  chalk, 
loaf-fuarar,  and  the  phofphorus  of   urine  dilTolved  in 
fpirit  of  vsine.     'J'hc  firll,  which   is  a  i-ompofition   of 
tiic  marine  aiid  of  the  fal  av.moniac  with  the  cfcalk, 
after  being  fufcd  in  a  crucible,  bccomtll"iT'.:aou3  when 
Vol,  XIV,  Part  II. 
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Itrrtck  tt'ith   any  hard  body;  white  fugar  is  lumin-suaWu^  ■'•"'■'<» 

when  grated  or  trajjc  1  in  the  dark  ;  and  the  fultitioa •'~~' 

of  phcfp'  orus  in  fpirit  cf  wir.e  is  luminous  only  when 
c'voppe-'.  into  w..ttr  ;  an  1  even  then  the  I  ghl  ij  only 
pcrc.ivcd  where  the  drops  fall  into  the  liquid.  One 
p  ;rt  of  phofphorus  co.nniunicates  this  property  to 
6do,coo  parts  of  fj-irit  of  wine.  ^ 

Tticre  is  a  remark  ihle  difference  between  the  ll.»ht  Rcm»  li.» 
of  rttten   wood,  filhcj,  and    th  it   of  p!iofpi)i.r>is    of  '•'  ^'^'■' 
urine,  oven  when  it  is  not  in  an  ijjnite  1  ftatc  ;  for  thii  J^^Ie ."!,,',' 
lill  do'.s  not  ceafe  to  be  luminous  even  w'ltii  inchided  1.  h'of  va, 
within  an  exhaufled  receiver;  the  contrary  of  which  ri'J- fhof- 
happens  to  rotten  wood  an -J  fiiheji.      If  air  is  'Irongly  ^  'i';  bj- 
blown  upon  tl^a  phofphorus  from  a  pair  oi  bedjws,  it     "*" 
will  extinguifh  its  light  for  fome  time,  which  is  r,oc 
the  cafe  with  the  other  kin  Is.      When  kept  i.T  wa!tr, 
and  placed  in  a  warm  air,  the:  phofphoiu^of  urine  dif- 
char:;es  fuch  large  and  bright  llafhes  into  the  air  above 
it,  38  are  apt  to  lurprife  and  even  frighten  thofe  who  are 
una.quiinted  with  it.    Thefe  corulcations  are  contrac- 
ted in  their  pafTaje  through  the  water,  but  expand  as 
foon  as  they  get  a^ove  it;  however,  the  experiment  can 
only  be  tried  to  aJvantage  in  warm  wether,  a.i]  tn  a 
cyiin.lrical  glafs  not  above  three  quarters  filled  with 
wjter.  . 

The  phenomena  exhibited  by  th*  earthy  phofphori  Phen.mera 
are  very  curious;  both  on  account  of  the  fin,;ular  cir- "f '^"''y. 
cumllacccs  in  which  they  exhibit  their  light,  and  the '''''''?'*°"* 
varieties  obftrved  in  the  light  itfclf.  All  thcfe,  's  has 
been  already  mentioned,  emit  no  light  tiil  thy  hive 
been  firll  expofed  to  tiie  li^ht  of  the  fun,  or  fome  other 
lu.uinous  body.  After  that,  thty  are  hn.inous  in  the 
dark  for  a  confi  lerable  time  ;  but  by  degrees  their 
li^'ht  dies  away,  and  they  emit  no  more  till  aft;r  ano- 
ther expafure  to  the  fun.  But  if  this  happens  to  be 
too  long  continued,  they  are  then  irrecovyai  ly  fpoil- 
ed.  The  fa.ne  thing  will  happen  from  beiisg  too  much 
heated  without  any  expofure  to  light.  Indi.cd,  if  a 
pl'.ofphorus,  which  h;.eja'l  ceafed  to  !;e  luminous,  be 
heated,  it  will  again  emit  li,jht  without  any  expofure 
to  I'lie  fun  ;  but  by  this  it^  ph(>fphv>ric  quility  is  wea- 
kened, and  will  at  laft  be  deilroycd.  Indeed  thcfe 
phofjihori  are  fo  tender,  and  impatient  cither  of  light 
or  h-at.  th  it  the  hcd  method  of  rendering  them  lumi- 
nous occafijnally  is  by  difchargin,;  an  eltdric  bottle 
near  chem.  The  light  of  the  flalh  immediately  kin'les 
the  phofphorus,  and  it  cominiies  liimirious  for  a  conli- 
derable  time,  after  which  it  may  again  i)e  revived  by 
another  flalh,  and  fo  on  H  jwever,  with  all  the  care 
that  tan  be  taken,  thcfe  phofphori  are  very  far  from 
being  perpetual ;  nor  has  any  method  been  yet  fallen 
upon  to  tender  them  fo. 

The  fin;;idaritiea  in  the  light  of  the  plofphori  a- 
bove-mentioncd  are,  that  they  emit  light  of  many  dil- 
f-ercnt  and  moft  beautiful  colonrs.  This  ditfeienoc  of 
colours  fecm.i  to  be  natural  to  them  ;  for  fome  will  at 
firfl  emit  a  green,  others  a  red.  others  a  violet,  Sec. 
at  their  formation.  Howevtr,  tlie  befl  kinds  agree 
ill  this  ftrangc  prapcity,  that  if  tliey  arc  expofed  to  a 
red  lipht,  they  emit  a  red  light  in  the  dark  ;  an  1  the 
fame  of  other  colours.  But  this  mul\  not  be  undct- 
flood  without  linitation  <  nor  is  the  phofphorcal  light 
at  any  time  fo  bright  as  the  himinons  body,  whatever 
it  wa*,  by  which  it  was  kinjltd.  Neither  arc  w..'  to 
imagiuc,  thit  any  particular  phofpUonis  has  a  pnrticu- 
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Ih  fihcrasljr  Wul  of  liijht  a^propiiatc  J  to  it;  for  the  fame  phof- 
''""'  jihoiiH  wiitcb  ac  one  tinitr  emit*  a  p.  pit  l!"lit,  will  ^t 
iinothcr  perhaps  ci;v!t  u  green,  or  a  light  of  tome  othtr 
«  colour. 

1 .  e  nature  'I'he  explanation  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  pliof- 
phoriisis  ikdiiciMefrom  what  has  bfen  fiiown  toncein- 
infj  the  nature  of  lire,  coaipared  with  what  ismentloned 
under  t!.e  article  (I^icklime.  Under  thisl.ul  article  it 
}i  Ihown,  that,  when  calcareous  earths  are  deprived  of 
their  fixed  >!ir,  a  propottion.iLle  cpiantity  of  active  fire 
ii  abforbed  Ly  them  ;  that  is,  the  ccherial  fluid  which 
pcrvides  all  bodies,  lias  a  violent  tendency  to  expand 
i(fe!f,  or  to  t(\  all  around  every  p?.rticle  of  the  calci- 
ned earth,  as  from  a  centre.  Of  conftqiience,  if  thia 
tendency  was  not  4oi!nttr4Clcd  by  fome  other  power, 
thefe  fiibftantes  would  emit  a  perpetual  flame.  Thia 
power,  however,  is  found  in  our  atmofphere  ;  which 
has  alrendy  been  Ihown  either  to  be  the  pofitive  prin- 
ciple of  cold,  or  to  contain  itf .  F-Jence,  the  latent  fire 
in  thefe  fubllances  is  vhecked,  and  cannot  aft,  except- 
ing' within  the  very  fubftance  itfelf.  But  if  any  other 
body  com?s  in  contaA  with  the  calcined  earth,  in  which 
the  principle  of  cold  it  lefs  vigorous  than  in  the  atmo- 
fphere, the  aftive  fiie  in  the  quicklime  immediately 
fliows  itftlf,  and  the  body  either  becomes  hot,  or  is 
confiimed  as  if  by  fire.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  if 
a  very  infljtnm:ible  body  is  touched  by  quicklime,  it 
ou<ht  to  be  fet  on  fire.  But  of  thia  wt  have  no  In- 
llance,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  for  the  quicklirre  to 
jiart  with  any  of  its  fire,  unlifs  it  receives  fomething 
in  exchange.  This  in.^ced  it  mifrht  receive  from  the 
.itmofphcrt  ;  which  coul  1  fupply  it  either  with  n.ore 
fire,  if  it  w.s  in  a  Hate  of  i;;nition  ;  or  with  fixed  air, 
if  any  fubflance  w.is  at  hand  to  receive  the  fire.  But 
the  atmofphere  refufcs  to  part  with  the  fire  which  it 
contains,  bccaufe  the  effort  of  the  fire  in  the  quick- 
lime ia  not  fufliciently  ftrong  to  overcome  the  oppofition 
it  meets  with  in  other  bodies  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  efforc  of  the  lire  in  the  quicklime  is  fufficicnt  to 
keep  the  earth  from  attracting  hxei!  air  out  of  the  at- 
mol;)here.  But  when  water,  tor  indance,  is  pouieJ 
0:1  the  quicklime,  the  dry  earth  abforbs  it  very  gree- 
dily, ani  parts  with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  its 
latent  fire,  which  the  water  alfo  abforbs  much  more 
readily  than  the  atmofphere.  Hence  the  mixture  be- 
comes fj  exceedingly  hot  as  fometimes  to  fire  comhu- 
iii')lc  bodies.  Now  if,  inlfead  of  water,  we  fuppofe 
the  lime  to  be  mixed  with  oil,  this  alfo  will  abforb  the 
fire,  hut  not  with  fuch  force  as  the  water;  neither  is 
the  heat  by  any  means  to  confiderable  ;  bfcaufc  oil  ia 
•crpal.le  of  detaining  a  vaft  quantity  of  heat  in  a  latent 
(lite,  the  only  confcquence  of  which  is  an  increafe  of 
its  fluidity,  without  any  very  perteptllle  change  of 
temperature.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  we  mud 
remember,  that  if  the  oil  is  in  very  fmall  quantity,  and 
intimately  combined  with  the  quicklime  in  that  peculiar 
flate  which  was  formerlycalled/A/fjfi/yon.it  iseafy  tocon- 
ceive,  that  it  may  be  fo  much  faturated  with  fire,  as  to 
be  unable  to  contain  any  more  without  being  ignited. 
In  this  cafe,  if  moi-e  fire  is  forced  into  the  compound, 
a  quantity  of  the  phlogiftic  matter  which  it  contains  will 
be  decompounded  ;  and  of  confequence,  the  fire  which 
it  has  imbibe.l  will  be  thrown  out,  as  in  the  common 
ignition  of  vapour;  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
heat  thus  communicated,  will  the  degree  of  ignitiou 
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and  the  continuance  of  it  be.     If  the  quintlly  of  hett  Phofihoti 
ia  very  great,  the  phl^gillon  will  be  dlflipated  all   at  ~~"v-~" 
once  ;  but  if  other>vif>:,  the  ignition  will  continue  fcr 
a  much  jrreater  length  of  time,  as  is  the  cafe  with  a 
common  fire. 

To  apply  this  to  the  aircenfion  of  ph.ofphori,  we  ,,,    ^ 
mull  confidor  that  thefe  fnhrtincea  aie  all  formed  by  ,,.  (•„;,,„  ^j 
calcining  calcareous  fubltances,  and  combinlnsr  ihemdillVrent 
with  fomc  portion  of  phlogiltic  matter.      Baldwin's  I '"'Vh<-ti 
phofphorus  is  made  by  difTelving  chalk  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  afterwards  tvapr.ratin^  the  folutlon,  anj  driving 
off  moft  of  the  acid.    Th»  lonfequence  of  this  is,  that 
the  eaith  is  left  in  r.n  exceediui'ly  cauftic   ftate,  as  the 
acid  expels  the  fixed   air   more  com;'Utcly  than  could 
be  done  almcll  by  any  calcination  whatever  ;  at  the 
fame  time  thit  nny  phlo);iltic  matter  which  mi   Lt  have 
been  contained  in  the  mixture  is  moft  accurately  diffu- 
fed  through  it,  and  combined  witii  it.     The  Jiulo.^- 
nian  phofphorus  is  compofcd    of    a   gypfeoiis  earth, 
wliich  contains  a  qinntity  of  vitriolic  acid  ;  an  !  as  no 
mineral  is  to  be  found   perfciftly   free   from  phlogilUc- 
matter,  the  vltriohc  acid  urites  with  it  during  the  ci  1- 
cinaton  into  an  exceedingly  inrt;rmmable  fulphur  ;  for 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  aiiJ  there  is  in  proportion 
to  the  phloglfton,  the  more  iiifl.immable  is  the  com- 
pound*.    '1  hiss  the  Bolognian,  as  well  as  Baldwiu'a  «. Seethe 
phofphoruB,  is  a  compound  of  quicklime  and   intlam-articicaui 
mable  matter  ;  and  the  cafe  is  ftiU  mure  pliin  with  re- ■'''"'*■ 
gaid  to   Mr  Canton's,  where   the  quicklime  is  mixed 
with  ful[  hur,  and  both  calcined    together. — Neither 
are  the  pl.ofplit  ri  mside  by  calcining  oyiler-fliells  with- 
out  addition   to  (  e  accounted  any  way  dlfltrent  from 
thofe  already  rcentioncil  ;  fince  the  fltcUs  alw.iys  con- 
tain fome  portion  of  inflammable  matter,  which,  being 
reduced  to  a  coal  !  y  the  aebon  of  the  fire,  furniflics  a 
quantity  of  phloglfton,  and  imparts  it  to  the  whole  of 
the  calcareous  matter. 

Having  thus  fetn  that  the  phofphori  of  which  we  .  ^ 
nowffeakare  all  compofed  of  pure  cal  :areous  earth  j  ■  ,  n 
and  phlogillon,  we  are  next  to  confider,  that  the  phlo- 
gillon  mull  I  e  in  fuch  a  flate  as  it  is  when  fiituiated 
with  fire  and  ready  to  inflame.  It  is  not  indeed  in 
the  ftate  of  vapour,  becaiife  this  would  require  a  quan- 
tity of  fire  detached  from  any  other  lubitance,  and  in- 
terpofed  between  the  particles  of  the  vapour,  in  order 
to  keep  them  at  a  diftance,  or  to  give  it  elafticity.  But 
the  fire  which  ought  to  do  this  is  confined  by  the  cal- 
careous earth,  which  alfo  detains  the  phlopifton  itfelf. 
As  long  therefore  as  the  balance  is  thus  prclerved,  the 
phofp^iorus  cannot  ihlne  ;  bat  as  foon  as  a  frcfli  quan- 
tity of  light  is  difcharged  upon  It,  then  more  light  or 
fire  (for  they  are  the  very  fr.me  in  this  cafe)  enters  the 
quicklime  than  it  c.n  contain.  The  confequence  of 
this  is,  that  the  quantity  which  cannot  be  retained  by 
the  earth,  exerts  its  lorce  upon  the  phloglfton  ;  whicn 
having  already  as  much  as  it  can  hold,  not  only  the  fu- 
perfluous  quantity  is  difcharged,  but  alfo  part  of  that 
which  the  phlogillon  had  abfrrbed  before.  The  burn- 
ing indeed  is  very  llow  and  weak,  becaufe  the  phlogi- 
llon is  obftinately  retained  by  the  earth,  which  both 
impedes  the  ignition,  and  prevents  the  diffipation  of 
the  phloglfton  in  vapour.  However,  as  foon  aj  the 
lime  has  by  its  aftion  impeded  the  farther  extrication 
of  the  phloglfton,  the  balance  is  rtftored,  the  fire  goes 
out,  and  the  phofphorus  ceafee  to  be  luminous.    He»t 
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\vi!l  kindle  it  again  ;  but  thus  a  hr;;;'''  q'lantity  of 
j)hlojfillic  nntter  is  (liflipated,  ani  the  phofpliorus  is 
foon  deflroye^.  Lifjht  docs  the  fame,  but  in  a  much 
more  moderate  degree  ;  and  therefore  the  phcif^honis 
m:iy  be  ftiquently  rciiind'cd  by  m'fans  of  light,  an  1 
will  continue  its  fpl;nrJor  for  a  lon.r  time.  Rut  it  llie 
light  if  too  Ion?  continiietl,  or  too  violf  nt,  it  will  ])ro- 
di'.ce  the  fame  conlequence  w/hether  it  is  attended  with 
pirreptible  heat  or  not. 

With  regard  to  the  phofpliorus  of  urine,  the  cafe  is 
the  fame  j  only,  inftead  ot  the  calcareous  enrth,  we 
have  here  zn  a;id  joinetl  with  phKiCTifton.  The  htter 
is  in  exceeding  fm^ll  quantJtv,  and  of  confequsnee  fo 
loaded  with  fire  that  the  leall  additional  htat,  rub- 
bing, or  alteration  in  the  weather,  forces  more  fire 
Dpon  it  tlian  it  can  bear,  and  tlicreforc  part  of  it  is 
continually  flashing  oft"  in  lliofe  coriifoations  fcrpHrly 
mentioned.  The  reafon  why  this  phofphorus  flallies 
like  lightning,  and  the  others  give  only  a  Heady  lipht 
like  roah,  is,  that  the  compound  i?  very  volatile.  It 
requires  indeed  a  violent  lire  to  dillil  it  at  C;it  ;  but 
in  the  diiliilation  fo  much  fire  is  imbibed,  that  it  fecms 
ever  afterwards  rea  '.y  to  evaporate  fpontaneouflv  ;  and 
thertfore  phofphorus,  when  once  made,  is  Cifily  re- 
diftillcd  in  clofe  vcil'els. 

It  now  remains  only  to  fliow  the  reafon  why  the 
pkofphorus  of  urine  and  fome  others  will  Ihine  under 
water,  or  in  an  exhauiled  receiver,  while  rotten  wood, 
&c.  will  not.  This  feems  to  arife  from  the  quantity 
of  fire  >vhith  they  have  inlcrnal/y,  and  which  requires 
no  fupply  from  the  extern;il  air,  as  in  the  cafe  of  com- 
mon fire :  »nd  htncc  the  phofphoru.?  of  unnt  (hines 
more  brlflvly  in  %<a{uo  tlsan  in  the  air;  becaiife  the 
prcffure  of  the  ztnicfphere  is  then  taken  off,  and  the 
evaporation  of  the  pi  loglflic  nnter  promoted.  I'he 
lif^ht  ot  hihes  and  rotten  wood  ftcms  to  be  of  an 
vicdtrie  nature;  and  therefore  ceafes  when  the  air  is  ex- 
haufled,  as  on  this  fluid  ill  the  phenomena  of  elecr 
trl(  iiy  ait  found  to  depend. 

With  rejrard  to  the  various  colours  of  phofphoric 
light,  fome  hava  imp.gined  that  the  earthy  fubil  .ifce 
oT.s  cjp-ible  of  imbibing  a  certain  quantity  of  light, 
and  emitting  it  ai'terttMrds  in  the  very  fame  Itaie, 
and  having  the  Aimr  colour  which  it  h3d  before.  But 
th'S  is  row  known  to  be  a  millake,  and  the  light 
fit  the  phofplinri  is  found  to  be  owing  to  a. true  ac- 
cenfion,  though  weak,  as  in  other  burninij  bodie«. 
Hence  it  is  very  probable  that  the  colour  of  the  light 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  accenfion  ;  lor  we  fee  that 
even  in  common  tins  the  col.iur  depends  in  a  (,'re,Tt 
meafurc  on  the  ftient'th  of  the  fl.ime.  Thv.s  the  11  ime 
rf  a  caudle,  where  it  is  not  will  kindled  ?t  bottom, 
al-A-ave  appears  bhie.  The  Haine  of  a  fmjll  quantity 
of  fi;lphi;r,  or  of  Ipiiit  of  \»ine,  i)  blue  ;  but  if  a  hrge 
quantity  of  either  of  thcfe  fubilances  be  fct  on  fire, 
the  flame  wiii  in  many  places  appear  while.  A  llrong 
flame  mixed  with  much  fmoke  appears  red  ;  a  weak 
one  in  fimilar  circumilances  appears  brown,  fee. — 
Hence  if  the  phofphoric  is  weakly  kindled  it  will  emit 
a  brown,  violet,  blue,  or  green  liame  ;  if  llrengly,  a 
red  or  white  one. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  almolit  all  ter- 
»-.ftrial  bodies  have  a  phofphoric  quality  :  however 
tiiii,  in  moll  of  them,  is  extremely  weak,  and  contiuues 
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Oily  for  .1  very  fliort  time.  Snjnor  I5eccari.i,  wlioP^of.  h"'""* 
difrovercd  thii  property,  in  order  to  fin  i  out  what  " 
fubfl.inTS  were  pbofplioric  and  wh^t  wcr*  not,  ha'' sVnor  bv:- 
a  machine  contrived  like  a  dark  lanthorn,  in  wliich  hecarij"»  cj- 
i:  eluded  himfeU",  in  order  to  perceive  with  the  gi eater P"'nic«u. 
facility  any  fr.all  quantity  of  lijjht  which  mi^ht  be 
emitted  by  the  fiibdanres  which  he  dcfigned  to  exa- 
mine. In  the  fide  of  the  machine  \^  18  a  cylinder  ca- 
»  ible  of  being  turned  about  without  adrr.i'.tin:^  any 
lijht.  Up.jn  this  wsre  palled  the  fuSlhnees  he  de- 
fiened  to  examine,  and  by  turning  the  cylinder  he 
immediately  brouglu  them  t'rora  the  litjht  of  the  fun 
into  intenfe  darknefs  ;  in  which  fituation  ther;  w;re 
bt'.t  few  fubftances  v^-hich  dl  i  not  afford  afufTiient 
quantity  of  Tght  to  render  thcirfelves  vifiblc.  This 
phenomenon,  however,  is  evidently  fmilar  to  an  m- 
ttcal  ilhifioii  by  v/hich  we  are  made  to  fee  what  is  not 
prefent  before  us;  for  if  we  look  very  rntenfely  upon 
any  thing  for  fome  time,  fuifering  no  more  li^ht  to 
enter  our  eyes  than  what  is  reflected  from  that  obj-d, 
we  will  iroatrme  that  we  ftill  fee  it,  though  we  remove 
into  the  dark  or  fhut  our  eyes.  The  rcaf  m  of  thij 
is,  tliat  the  nervous  fluid  being  once  put  in  motion 
after  a  certain  ro«imer,  continues  tb.it  motion  for  a 
(hort  fpace  of  time  alter  the  moving  ciufe  is  removed. 
In  like  manner,  as  the  ILrht  is  partly  reflefted  from 
bodies,  and  partly  penetr.'.tcs  thc.ii,  when  any  bo!y 
is  expofed  to  the  light,  and  then  is  fu  Idenly  broupfht 
into  a  dark  place,  the  etherial  fluid  within  its  fj'. 
ft  ince  being  once  put  into  motion  does  not  ceafe  to 
movi  immerliacely,  but  for  a  time  produces  that  vi- 
bration which  we  cnil  li^/jl ;  for  the  fuSltante  of  li.^hc 
i<  prefent  in  the  mod  ii>tenfe  darknefs  as  well  as  in  fun- 
(hioe.  Hence  almoft  all  fubl^ances  are  cipable  of 
emitting  light  in  the  dark,  after  beiuT  expofed  to  a 
vigorous  funfliine  ;  thoUi;h  the  reafon  of  tf.eir  doing 
fo  may  be  very  different  from  that  by  which  the  obo- 
Iphori  become  luminous. 

Many  entcrtainin,j  experiments  may  be  made  with  OtJicr  n- 
the  various  kinds  of  phofphori,  cfpecially  with  th:;t  ofpeiimeut? 
urine.      This  l.ilt,  however,  is  fometimes  dan^jerous  on 
account   of  the  violence  with  which  ic  burn?.      If  dif- 
folved  in  oil  of  cloves,  it  lofes  this  property,  but  con- 
tinues-to  be  as  himinous  as  before  ;  fo  that  (his  mix 
tiire,  called  /iquid  p/>o//>/):rui,  may  be  iifed  with  fafetv. 
As  on  fome  occafinns  it  may  be  wilhcd  to  have  it  in 
powder,  it  is  proper  to  obferve  that  thi*  may  be  done 
with  faf.ty  by  pouring  fome  hot  water  upon  the  phol- 
phorns  in  a  glafs  mortar.     The  compound  melts,  and 
while  in  n  folt  Hate  is  eafily  reducible  to  powder  of  any 
degree  of  fiuenefs. 

Mr  Margrnff  endeavoured  to  CDmbine  phofphorasoa  the 
with  metals  by  diftillation  ;  but  zinc  a'ld   copper  wereeombina- 
theonly  two  metals  that  ihowej  any  figns  o;  combina- J.'""  "'^  I'*'*" 
lion  (See  Ch  F.t.tisT.^v,  n°  141^)     'I"-'  S"^*' ""'"^'T!  with'^me- 
however,  that  ha.'f  been  oblervel  between  the  propert  esulj,' 
of  phofphorus  and  thofe  of  fulphur  and  arfenic,   indu- 
ce.l  M.  I'elleticr  long  a^o  tn  fufpeft,   that  phofphonis 
would  really  combiui  with  metals,  and  that  the  efTcntial 
jjointwasto  retain  the  phofpirui  in  contaft  wilii  the 
metal  in  n  flate  of  lufion.     This  happy  idea   led  h.'m 
to  a  methr«l  from  which  he  has  obtained  all  the  fuc- 
cefs  tint  could  be  dcfired.     Of  this  we  hare  alrea  !y 
given  i  very  contr:fteJ  account  after  the  word  /'f>->j'- 
4  K  2  f-h'ut 
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TYi.f['h.rivip/jgruj  in  the  Iiu/cx  to  our  article  Chemjstrv  ;  w; 

'"""*"""'  Ihall  now  f  xtea.1  that  account,   by  giving  that  in  the 
lirft  vohine  of  /hnali  nj  Cbmtjlvy. 

"  Each  of  the  coir.blnatioiis  which   are  now  to  be 
t;        defcril  ed,  M.  Pelletier  has  tercned  phof'^homitd  mclal. 

Phiifpl'.orct      "  M.  Pe!l«li«r  m!x-,'J  h.ilf  an  ounce  of  (rolJ  ot"  pa't- 

«><  golJ.  Jprr,  in  po-.vtlir,  with  an  ounce  of  phofphoric  plafi  and 
about  a  dram  of  pondtrsd  charcoal  ;  he  put  tliis  mix- 
ture into  a  cruci'.le,  covtritig  it  with  a  fmall  (juantity  . 
of  charcoal  powder;  and  then  appHcd  a  degree  of  heat 
fufiicient  to  ir.eit  the  gold.  During  the  operation,  a 
conli  Icrabie  quantity  of  vapours  of  phofpliorus  w;'s 
difengaged,  but  all  the  phofphorua  which  was  produ- 
icd  w:is  not  difTipated  ;  a  fmall  qumlity  un'tcA  with 
the  xold,  which  was  whiter  than  in  its  natural  ft^te, 
broke  under  the  hammer,  and  had  alfo  a  cryftallized 
appearance. 

"Twenty-four  grains  of  tlila  phofphoret  of  golJ,  pla- 
ced on  a  cuptl  in  a  heated  niulHe,  loft  only  one  grain, 
and  the  button  of  goli  that  remained  had  the  peculiar 
colour  of  that  mewl. 

A  mixture,  confiding  of  an  ounce  of  plating,  an 
onnre  of  phofphoric  glafp,  and  a  dram  of  powdered 
charcoal,  being  DJt  into  a  crucible,  andcovried  with  a 
little  charcoal  powder,  M.  Pelletier  gave  it  a  degree  of 
heat  nearly  equal  to  what  wouhl  have  fufed  gold:  this 
he  continut-d  for  an  hour.  Havin  ^  broken  the  cru- 
cible, he  found  underneath  a  blacklfh  glafs  a  ftn;ill 
button  of  H  filver  wliite,  welj'hing  more  than  an  ounc?. 
On  the  inferior  part  of  the  button  were  well  defined 
cryftala  of  the  fame  fubllance,  the  figure  of  which  was 
a  perfeft  cube.  The  fame  experiment,  frequently  re- 
peated, conttanily  alForded  the  fame  refult. 

"  The  phofj-horet  of  plabna  is  very  brittle,  pretty 
Laid,  and  llrikes  fire  with  fteel:  it  is  not  ailed  upon  by 
the  magnet,  and  when  it  is  expofed  naked  to  a  tire  ca- 
pable of  fufirig  it,  the  phofphorua  is  difcngaged,  and 
burns  on  its  fiirface.  Expofed  to  the  fire  in  a  cupel- 
ling funiaje  on  porcelain  tefta,  the  phofphoret  of  ph- 
tina  leaves  a  black  glafs,  which  furrounds  the  metallic 
fubflance.  The  colour  of  the  glafs  is  owing  to  iron 
contained  in  the  platina;  and  if  it  continue  expofed  to 
tiie  fame  heat  in  frcfn  tells,  the  ptirtioi!5  of  glifs  that 
foim  latterly  have  not  fo  deep  a  colour,  are  more  or 
.  lefs  grcenithj  have  fometimes  a  bluilh  tinge,  and  be- 
come at  lall  of  a  tranfparent  white.  This  obfervation 
led  M.  Pellctltr  to  imagine,  that  phofphorus  was  well 
adapted  for  fcparating  iron  fiom  platina,  and  that  it 
was  one  of  the  bed  means  of  feparatiug  it  entirely  from 
that  metal.  But  the  glafs  which  refults  from  the  com- 
Lullion  of  the  phofphorus  snd  it«  combination  with  the 
exyd  (calx)  of  iron,  forms  s  cruft  which  obftiufts  the 
corabuftion  of  the  phofphorus  that  ftill  remains  com- 
bined with  the  plitina.  To  overcome  this  obflacle, 
M.  Pelleiier  thought  of  expofing  the  phofphoret  of 
platina  to  the  fire,  in  cupels  maie  of  calcined  bones, 
which,  at  they  eafiiy  abforb  the  glafs  of  lead,  ought 
alfo  to  have  the  property  of  abforbing  the  phofphoric 
^h-i%.  He  repeated  the  operation,  therefore,  feveral 
times  fucceflively,  changing  the  cupel.  A  button  of 
phtina,  which  had  been  thus  operated  on  four  times, 
he  prtfented  to  the  academy  :  in  this  flate  it  was  ca- 
pable of  being  reduced  iato  plates,  but  was  brittle 
wher  heated. 
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*'  since  the  rea.llngof  his  memoir,  M.  Pclletier  has  Pi  jf^^*""'* 
purfuel  his  procefs,  and  has  advanced  fo  far  as  to  b;  """y— " 
a!-le  totally  to  free  the  platina  from  t!ic  phofphorua, 
fo  that  it  may  be  worked  when  healed  :  thus  he  has 
procured  us  a  method  ot  puriiying  this  metal  more  ad- 
vantageous probaMy  than  any  hith.-rto  attempted. 
The  phofphoret  of  |)la:ina  detonates  (Irongly  when  it 
is  thiown  on  nitre  in  fiiilon.  \  mixture  'ji  phc.fplio- 
ret  of  platina,  and  oxygt.n;ited  muriat  of  potafh  (iirphlo- 
gifltcati-J  digejiive  fall),  thrown  into  a  red  hot  cruciljle, 
produces  a  brilk  detonation,  and  the  platina  remains 
pure  in  the  crucible. 

"  Half  an  ounce  of  filver,  treated  with  an  ounce  ^^nin  -. 
phofphoric  glafs  and  two  drams  of  charcoil,  acquired 
an  incre;ife  of  weight  of  one  dram.  The  phofphoret 
formed  was  wLitc  :  it  appeared  granulated,  and  a>  it 
were  cryilalii/cd ;  it  broke  under  the  hammer,  but' 
was  capable  of  heinf  cut  with  a  knife.  Pl^-ced  in  a 
cupel  in  a  heated  muffle,  the  phofphorus  was  difen.{a- 
ged,  and  the  filver  remained  quite  pure.  ,g 

"  111  preparing  phofphorus  in  the  large  wjy,  M.  Pel- Of  cipher, 
letier  obferved,  that  the  phofphoric  acid  attacked  in 
fome  degree  the  copper  bafons  which  are  in  other  re- 
fpeifls  very  convenient  for  this  operation  ;  and  In  the 
retorts  which  he  made  ufe  of  for  the  diflillation,  he 
found  phofphoret  of  copper,  fometimes  in  fmall  di- 
(lintl  grains,  at  others  in  lirge  mafifs,  according  as 
the  degree  of  heat  which  finiflied  the  operation  was 
more  or  lefs  intcnfe.  This  phofphoret  he  exhibited  to 
the  academy,  and  thence  it  was  mentioned  in  the  che- 
mical nomenclature.  The  phofphoret  of  copper  is  al- 
fo obtainable  by  a  procefs  firailar  to  that  which  we 
have  defcrilied  for  obtaining  that  of  gold,  filver,  and 
platina.  The  proportions  which  M.  Pellctier  employ- 
ed were  an  ounce  of  (Iveds  of  copper,  an  ounce  of 
phofphoric  glafs,  and  a  dram  of  powdered  charcoal. 
This  phofphoret  appears  v/hitiili,  is  fometimes  varie- 
gated with  the  dilferent  colours  of  the  rainbow  ; 
changes  on  expofure  to  the  air  like  pyrites,  lofcs  its 
lullre,  and  aflumes  a  blackilli  hue. 

"  Margraff  had  fornied  phofphoret  of  copper  by  dt- 
fliiling  the  oxyd  of  copper,  called  crocui  •veneris,  with 
phofphorus  ;  and  M.  Pelletier  alfo  cbtained  it  by  ths 
fame  procefs  :  but  he  did  not  obferve  the  property  at- 
tributed to  it  by  Margraff,  of  running  when  apphtd  to 
a  candle.  Having  placed  the  phofphoret  in  a  cupel 
in  a  heated  muffle,  ii  was  fufed,  the  phofphorus  in- 
flamed on  its  furface  ;  a  blackllh  fut  fiance  refembling 
fcoriae  remained  in  the  cupel,  which  was  penetrated 
with  a  glafs  that  gave  it  a  blue  colour. 

"  The  pliofphoret  of  iron  produced  by  the  fufion  of 
an  ounce  of  phofphoric  glafs,  and  an  ounce  of  flireds  of 
iron,  mixed  with  h:ilf  a  dram  of  powdered  charcoal, 
was  very  brittle,  and  broke  white,  with  a  llriated  and 
granulated  appearance  :  in  one  cavity  it  wa&cryllalli- 
zed  io  rhomboidal  prifms.  It  is  the  fame  fubllance 
which  Bergman  conceived  to  be  a  peculiar  metal. 

"  This  phofphoret,  placed  in  a  cupel  in  a  heated 
muffle,  foon  entered  into  a  ftatc  ot  fufion  ;  in  the  cu- 
pel remained  a  brittle  fubilanee,  which  is  an  oxyd  of 
iron,  and  the  cuptl  was  penetrated  with  a  matter  fi- 
railat  to  that  w'lich  M.  Pelletier  had  obfervcd  entreat- 
ing in  the  fame  manner  phofphoret  tf  platina,  obtain* 
ed  ftom  platina  not  puriiied. 

"The 
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rhuiVIiorc*  ('  Xlie  piiofp^oret  of  lead,  obtained  by  the  procsfa 
a!rea<ly  defiriScd,  appears  little  different  from  com- 
mon lead.  It  is  triiileable,  and  eafily  cut  with  a  knife, 
but  it  lofes  its  lullre  foontr  than  lead,  and  when  melt- 
ed 0^1  cliarco?.!  by  the  blow  pipe,  the  phofphorus  buriu, 
leaving  '.he  lead  behind. 

"  The  phofphoret  of  tin,  which  M.  Pelleticr  ob- 
tained by  his  procefs,  was  divided  into  fevcr.d  ^raini, 
bec3ufe  he  had  not  given  a  fufficlent  decree  of  fire  to 
imite  them.  Thefe  jjrains  did  not  appear  different 
from  the  meiil  itfelf;  but  bein.T  melted  with  the  Mow- 
pipe,  the  p'lofphorus  burnt  on  che  furface  of  the  metal, 
as  in  the  Gmiiir  experiment  with  lead. 

"  In  filling  tin  or  lead  with  the  chnrcoal  powder 
and  phofphoii;  glafi,  care  miift  be  tak:n  not  to  urge 
the  tire,  as  the  phofphorus  eaiily  flies  otf  from  either 
of  thofe  metab. 

"  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Pelleticr,  it  appears 
that  phofphorus  may  be  combined  witli  jjold,  platina, 
filver,  copper,  iion,  tin,  and  lead  ;  and  that  it  deprive« 
the  five  former  metals  of  their  duftility.  M.  Pelleticr 
propcfes  to  mike  further  experimenta,  to  afccrtain 
whether  it  be  pofTiSle  or  not  to  combine  a  greater 
quantity  of  phofphorus  with  the  two  latter,  and  whe- 
ther they  will  retAin  their  malleability  in  that  c~.fe.  In 
another  memoir  he  will  examine  the  aftion  of  phof- 
phorus on  femimttals  :  he  propofes  alfo  to  afcertain 
the  order  of  its  afSnity  with  the  metals  and  femi- 
tric'ials. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  wiihel  that  M.  Pclletier  may 
carry  to  perfeftion  a  work  which  will  enrich  chemiltry 
with  a  fpeties  of  combination  hitherto  almoft  entirely 
unknown,  and  which  he  has  difcovered  means  of  ef- 
fcfting  by  a  procefs  equally  fimpie  and  ingenious." 

In  the  loth  volume  of  the  fame  Annals  we  find  an 
account  of  the  aiTtion  of  lime,  and  of  fome  metallic 
oxyds  on  phofphorus,  by  Dr  Raymond. 

M.  Gingembrc  difcovered,  that  by  boiling  phof- 
phorus in  a  foiution  of  potafh,  a  peculiar  kind  of  gas 
was  produced,  which  had  the  fiiipular  property  of  ta- 
king fire  on  coming  into  contaft  with  the  atmofphere, 
and  to  which  the  French  chemifls  have  given  che  ap- 
pellation of  phr>fphoriz^ii  hydrogen  gtis.  Dr  Raymond 
thought  of  varying  the  procefs,  in  order  to  difcovcr 
cefsv'aiiei'.  whether  this  gas  might  not  be  produced  in  fome  other 
w;;y.  He  took  two  ounces  ot  lime  flrked  in  the  air, 
a  dram  of  phofphorus  cut  fmall,  with  .half  iin  ounce  of 
water,  whicli  he  mixed  up  into  a  foft  pafte,  a;id  put 
into  a  flone  retort  ;  to  this  retort  a  tuSe  wae  fitted, 
the  internal  diameter  of  which,  he  faye,  oujjfht  not  to 
exceed  a  line  and  a  hal',  communicating  with  a  re- 
ceiver fu'd  of  water.  As  foon  as  the  retort  WS8  well 
heated,  the  phofphotized  hydiogen  gas  was  generated 
fo  abundantly,  that,  from  the  quantity  of  ingredients 
here  mentioned,  no  left,  than  three  quarts  ot  it  were 
obtained.  The  refiduu  n  was  found  to  have  idl  the 
charafter*  of  the  native  phofph^t  of  lime.  Hence  the 
Doflor  fuppofcs,  tlint  the  water  was  dccon  pofcd  du- 
ring the  procefs,  and  that  its  oxygen  ferved  to  a.idify 
the  phofphorus  ;  which,  in  this  llnte,  wai  lomhined 
with  the  lime,  and  formed  the  phofphiit;  while  itB  hy- 
drogen, ifTuming  a  gafius  Hate,  carried  with  it  a  part 
of  tlie  phofphorus,  to  which  the  property  of  taking 
fire  by  contact  with  the  air  imift  be  aforihed.  The 
gas  foon  lofco  this  property,  and  the  pliofphorus  is 
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conienfed  on  the  fi  les  of  the  receiver  :  great  c:ution,Ph  f.^or-jj 

hov/iver,   is  necefTary  ;  for   though  a  pirt  of  the  gu   v~~^ 

may  frem  to  have  depofi(ed  its  phofphorus,  and  to  »>« 
reduced  to  pure  hydrogen,  yet  another  part,  in  the 
fame  receiver,  m(y  retain  enough  to  caufe  a  formidable 
explofion,  when  in  con  tart  with  air. 

The  facility  with  which  witer  w.?s  thua  decompo- 
fed  led  the  author  to  fufpcft  that  a  fimilar  tff:ct  might 
be  produced  by  the  fame  mixture  in  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  stmiifo'iere.  Accordingly  he  found  that 
in  ten  days  time  a  f.-nall  qtianiity  of  hydrogen  gas  was 
{,'tnerattd  in  the  vials,  in  which  the  ingredients  were 
placed  :  this,  however,  was  Dot  phof-hori/cd,  the  heat 
not  being  fufn.ient  to  volatilize  the  phofphorus. 

Animated  by  this  fuccefs,  Dr  Rayn-ond  rcfolvej  to  ArotUr 
try  what  could  be  eftedted  by  metallic  oxyji.  He  variatioi 
made  t  a-j  mixtures  like  the  former:  but  inScaJ  of 
lime,  he  fu'rtituted  in  the  one  the  w'.iite  oxyd  of  zinc, 
and  in  the  other  the  l.ltck  oxyd  of  iron.  ATter  long 
diftiliation  with  great  heat,  he  obtained  from  both 
phofphorifed  hydrogen  gas:  Lut  it  wis  produced  in 
much  Icfs  time,  and  in  greater  quantity,  from  th^ 
oxyd  of  zinc  tlnn  from  tint  of  iron  ;  which  he 
afcri'ied  to  the  clofe  affinity  o.*"  the  former  to  the  phof. 
phonic  acid. 

I.i  the  I  2th  volume  of  the  fame  valuable  work,  we  p^,,,^*,  f^.. 
h?.ve   an   a.count  of  a  pro-cfa    for  naking   Kunkcl's  making 
pliorph5rus  from  urine,  which  is  fhorter  and  more  eco-  Kunkcl'j 
noir.icrl  than  thnt  by  which  McfTrs  SL.hede  and  G.«ian  rl'-frfiju' 
extr^dt  it  from  the  bones  of  animals,   by  M.  Giobert. 
This  method  is  founded  on  the  property  of  the  metal- 
lic fiilts  to  ftpaiate   the  phofphoric  acid  from   urine, 
which  Margrafl",  we  believe,   firll  diLovered  :   but  M. 
Giolert  has  greatly  improved  en  the  procefs  direCled 
by  the  German  chemill,  ;s  he  avoids  the  tedious  and 
dilgulllng   operations   of  evaporating   the   urine,   and  ' 
expofing  it  to  putrcfaiflion.      He  tells  us,  that  it  is  in- 
thfTerent  whether  ihe  urine  be  that  of  liealthy  or  dif- 
tafc<l  pcrfons;  and  that  of  horfcs  if.  ne.irly  as  grod  for 
\.\\\i  piirpofe  as  that  which  is  human.      He  graJually 
pours  into  it  a  foiution  of  lead  in  the  tjitric  acid,  till  ■ 
the  precipitation  ceafcs   which   this  had  r ccafioned  ;  • 
the  whole  ib  then  diluted  with  a  confideralde  quantity 
of  water,  and  afterward  filtrated  through  a  linen  iloth. 
The  precipitate,  which   is  phofphat   of  lead,  mull  be 
made  up   into  a  pafte   with   powder  of  charcoal,   and 
well  dried  in  an  iron  or  copper  pan :   it  mufl  afterward 
be  dillilled  ;   when  it  will  yield,   firll,   an  ammoniacal, 
and   then    an  tmpyreumalic,   oil;   thefe   oils  proceed 
from  the  urine,  from  which  it  it  difficult  to  purify  the 
phofphat.      As  foon  as  the  oil  ce^fes  to  come  over,  a 
cle.TH  receiver  mufl  \e  aj>plied,  and   the  fire  f  e  greatly 
Jr.crcafed.    'Jhe  phofphorus  generally  ajjpe-irs  in  about 
half  rn  hour  ;  a:.d,  within  eight  hours,  twelve  or  four- 
teen ounces  of  it  may  thus  be  obtained.      If  the  pro- 
ccii  be  condiitEled  with  care,  M.  GioSerl  thinks  that  a 
hundred  parts  of  phofphat  of  lead  will  yield  letween 
fourteen  and  eighteen  of  phofphorus. 

If  on  the  phofphat  of  lead  thus  precipitated  from 
urine,  a  foiution  of  fulpbat  of  aaimooiac  be  poured, 
and  tins,  alter  digcllmg  during  twelve  ho'irf,  be  filtra- 
ted and  evaporate  1  pliofph»t  ot  ammoniac  will  l.t  ob- 
tained ;  and  if  fuiphat  ot  fuda  be  ufcd,  the  rtfult  will 
be  phofphat  of  foda. 

^cid  uf  faosfBom't,     This  acij,  callcj  alfo  the  mi. 

crctofmie 
\ 
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l^^rhoruicrfli-i/;*;.- acid,  has  Rlrtady  Leen  dcfcribf.'.     Sfe  Che-         PHOTIMIANS.   in   e:cl«.-Ji  iftical  liirtory,  v^re  n  P!. 

^^""^^'"^  j>i\srKi-InJex  ■At  Phofpltork  /Ictd  {k).      It  hRi  been  dif-  foft  of  heretics  in  the  fo-irth   century  who  (IcniifJ  the     ' 

covend  by  Mr  Schcele,  that  an  acid  cap  ,ble  of  ma-  divinity  of  our  I^or.l.     Thty  derive  their  name  from'" 

king-  p'.iofphonis  is  pioducible  from  calf ined  bones  or  I'IrJiiiws  their  founjcr,    wlio  was  l<iftiop  of  Sitmii:m, 

hartfhorn  and  the  vitriohc  pcid.      The  prorefs  for  pro-  and  n  difciple  of  Marcellus.    Phot  Inns  piibiiihcd  iiv  the 

curing  this  acid  recommenJed  by  that  gentleman  waa  year  7,^},  his  notioi;s  rtfpec^in^  the  Deity,  which  were 

to  ('.;(T>lve  the  bones  in  nitrous  acid;  afterward- to  pre-  repugnant   botli  to  the   orthodox  and  Arian   fvrtcnu. 

c  pitate  the  earth  by  means  of  tht  vitriolic  acid;  to  111-  He  affeittd,   tliat  Jefus  Chrid  wis  born  of  the  Holy 

ter  and  evaporate  the  liquor  to  drynefs;  and,  after  dri-  G!io!l   and   the   \'ir|jin   Mary;  that   a  ctrttiin  divine 

v;n7  off  the  nitrous  acid,  the  phofphoric  scld  remains,  emanation,  which  he  called  the  ll^orJ,  defcended  upon 

Tliis  proctfj,  however,  is  expenfive  on  recount  ot  the  Hni;  and  ihst  bccaufe  of  tlie  union  of  the  divin;  word 

walie  of  ntrous  acid  ;  and  is  llkewife  very  inconvtiii-  with  his  human  nature,  He  was  called  the  fon  of  Go!, 

ent,  becaufe  a  great  deal  of  the  earthy  matter  caiitiniics  and  even  (iod  hImiVlf  ;  and  that  the  Holy  Gholl  was 

(h'lTjlved    even   after  the    vitriolic  acid  is   poured   in  )  not   a  perfon,  but  merely  a  celedial  virtue  proceedinjr 

and  therefore  the  phofphoric  acid  is  never  to  be  ob-  from  the  Deity.     Both  pjrties  condemned  the  bifhop 

tained  pure  :   for  which  reafon  the  following  proccfa  is  in  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Milan,  held  in  the  yc,ari 

preferable.  5.J.1;  and  347.    He  was  condemned  alfo  1-y  the  council 

Taite  of  calcined  bones  or  h-nrtfliorn,  one  pound;  oil  at  Sirmium  in  551,  and  was  a'^terwarda  degraded  frcin 

of  vitriol,  14.  ounces.     Let  the  bones  be  reduced   to  the  epifcopal  dignity,  and  at  lall  died  in  exile  in  the 

iine  powder  ;  then  pour  on  the  acii!  undiluted,  anJ  year  372  or  37;.  His  opinions  were  afterwards  re- 
nib  both  together  till  they  are  as  accurately  mix'd  as 
{i-.flible.  Having  kt  them  renain  for  fome  hours  in 
this  f.tuTtion,  pjur  on  as  much  water,  llirnne;  and  dif- 
folving  the  lumps,  into  which  the  mafr  will  noiv  be 
loncreted,  till  it  is  all  equally  dlftributed  through  the 
liquid,  and  hai  the  coniillencc  of  thick  gruel.  Let 
It  remain    24  hours,  and  then   pour   it   into   a  canvas 


^*i  i,in», 
'li-cn- 


vivcd  by  Soeinus. 

PHOriUS,  patriarch  of  Contlantinople,  was  one 
of  the  fined  gtniufts  of  his  time,  and  his  merit  ruiferl 
him  to  the  p.triarchatc;  for  Birdas  having  driven  i'r. 
natlus  from  the  fee,  Photius  was  CMnfccrated  by  Afbcf- 
tus  in  859.  He  condemned  Ignatii'.s  in  a  fvnoj,  where- 
upon the  pope  exvommunicated  him,  and  he,  to  balance 


Cloth  in  order  to  let  tlie  litjiid  drain  from  it.      'i'his  is  the  account,  anathematized  the  pope.   B.«ril;u3of  M.t- 

a  very   tedious   operation,    as  frtfli  w.ner   mud  conti-  cedon,  the   emperor  whom  Photius  had  reproved   for 

i.ually  be  pouring  on  till  all  the  f  dine  matter  is  wadied  the   murder   of   Michael   the    late    emperor,   expelled 

off.      When  this  \i  done,  pour  into  the  liquid  a  quan-  him,  and  rellored  Ignatius;  but  afterwiirds  re-cdablifh- 

iity  of  c  ludic  voititile  alkcli,  which  will  occalion  a  co-  ed  Photius,  upon  L;natius's  death,  in  }i78.     At  lad, 

pious  precipitation  ;  for  the  earth  of  bones  is  mu-h  being  wronirfuUy  accuftd  of  a  corfjiiracy  againd  the 

l;f3  ftrongly  attrafted  by  acids  than  even   the  cauilic  perfon   of  Leo  the  phllofopher,  fon   and  fa.ced'or  to 

volatile  alkali.    The  liquid  U'ing  now  f-ltercd  a  feconJ  Badlius,  he  was  expelled   by  him  in  886,  an  !  is  fup- 

time,  which  will  be  done  with  fufficient  eafe,  and   af-  pofed  to  have  died  ioou  after.    He  wrote  a  Bibiiothecci, 

lerwards  evaporate  1,  there  remains  a  mafs  compofed  of  which  contains  an  examen  of  j8o  authors:   we  have 

jihofphoric  acid  and  vitriolic   fal  Smmoniac.     By   in-  alfo  253  epidles  of  his;  the  A^/jmacnnciB  under  lAtitlet; 

1  reafing  the  fire,  the  latter  is  didipatcd  in  vapour;  and  an  abridgment  of  the  arts  of  fcrer.l  count-il-i,  &i-.  This 

it  the  procrfs  has  been  fuccefsful,  four  ounces  or  more  great  man  was  born  in  Coudantinople,  and  wasdcfccni- 

of  pure  j)hofphoric  acid  will  remain.  cd  from  a  very  illudrious  and   noble  firaily.      Hij  na- 

With  regard  to  the  pvopcrtits  0(  this  acid,  it  is  not  tnral  abilities  were  very  great,  and  he  cultivated  them 

yet  afcertsined  whether  they  are  exsAly  the  fame  willj  with  the  greatcft  afTiduity.     There  was  nn  branch  of 

the  microcolmic  acid  or  not.    In^Ieed,  as  far  as  yet  ap-  literature,  whether  facred  or  profane,  an  !  karcely  any 

pears,  they  fecm   to  be  did^crcnt  ;  and  there  arc  very  art  or  fcience,  in  which  he  was  not  deeply  vtrfed.    In- 

llrong  rcafons  for  fuppofing  thit  the  phofphoric  acid  deed  he  appears  to  h.ive  been  by  far  the  greated  m^m 

thus  produced  is  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  altered  by  of  the  age  in  which   he  lived  ;  and  was  fo  intimately 

its  combination  with  the  earth  of  bones.     See  the  ar-  concerned  in  the  chief  tranfaftiona  of  it,  that  cccltli- 


ticle  Bones. 

Liquor  of  Phosthorls.  See  Chemistry,  n°  2d  957. 
J521. 


adical  writers  have  on  that  account  called  it  Seculum 
Pholianum.  He  was  firft  raifcd  to  the  chief  dignities 
t>f  the  empire,  being  made  principal  fecrctary  ot  date, 

captain 


(a)  See  particularly  nO  904.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  faid  on  the  acid  of  phof;jhorus,  we  may 
jud  obferve,  that  M.  Pelletier  has  a  memoir  on  this  fubjeA  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  Chemical  Annals. 
This  philofopher's  method  of  preparing  the  phofphorous  acid  differs  little  from  that  which  wasfome  yenns  atro 
propcfed  by  M.  Sage,  and  whic'.i,  we  believe,  is  now  pretty  generally  known.  The  principal  alterations  ma'c 
by  the  author  of  the  prefcnt  memoir  confill  in  his  putting  each  dick  of  phofphorus  into  a  glafs  pipe,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  diaped  like  a  funnel,  terminating  in  a  very  fmail  opening ;  and  in  covering  the  appa- 
ratus with  a  iu!;u!ated  receiver,  which  he  can  open  at  pleafure.  By  thcfe  means  he  can  didblvc  a  greater 
quantity  of  phofphorus  without  danger  of  an  explofion.  His  method  of  converting  the  phofphorus  into  the 
phofphoric  acid,  by  the  nitric  or  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  is  the  fame  with  that  difcoveied  by  M.  La- 
viiifier,  which  is  defctibcd  in  his  Elements  of  Chemidry. 
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Phraa'cs  csplnin  of  the  guardf,  aiiJ  a  fcnator.  In  a!I  thcfe  fta- 
ticns  he  acquitted  himfi-'lf  witli  a  diltinAion  I'liitable  to 
liij  greet  abilities  ;  for  he  ws's  a  refined  llatefmin,  as 
well  aa  a  profouril  fcholar.  His  rife  to  the  patriarcli- 
ate  was  very  q\ii..k  ;  for  whtn  he  was  choftii  lo  that 
office  he  was  only  a  laymrn  :  but  that  he  might  be  as 
it  were  graduilly  raifed  to  that  dij^niey,  lie  was  made 
monk  the  fir(t  d.iv,  reader  the  next,  an  i  the  followin^r 
I'ays  fub-deacon,  deacon,  and  pricit.  So  that  in  the 
fpace  of  fix  days  he  attained  to  the  hiijlieft  cfHce  in 
the  church.  On  the  wliole,  however,  his  an'.ent  love 
of  );'o'^y  'iO'^'  unbounded  emlition  m  ide  him  conr.mit 
exceflts  which  rendered  him  a  ftourge  to  tbofe  aVout 
him. 

Fahricius  calls  this  BiU'iolheca  or  library,  non  liler, 
frd  wft^nis  thefaurus,  "  not  a  book,  but  an  illultrious 
treafure,"  in  which  are  contained  mnny  curious  things 
relating  to  author?,  and  many  fragments  of  works 
whi.h  are  no  where  elfe  to  I e  found.  It  was  brojjht 
to  lii^ht  by  Andreas  Schottus,  and  commu'.iicated  by 
him  to  DitviJ  Hotfchelif.3,  who  caufcd  it  to  i;e  print- 
ed in  1601.  S.  hottup,  confidering  the  trreat  utility  of 
t.' is  work,  tranfl..ted  it  into  Latin,  arid  pri.  ted  his 
trat  llati.  n  alone  in  1606.  The  Greek  text,  together 
with  the  ttanflation,  were  afterwards  printtd  pt  Gene- 
va in  161 1.  The  tail  edition  of  this  work,  the  iar- 
geft,  and  the  faircft,  was  printed  at  Rouen  in  1633, 
folio. 

PHRAATES,  or  Ph^.ahates.  There  were  four 
kines  of  this  name  in  Parthia.     See  Part«i.4. 

PHRASE,  in  grammar,  an  elegr^nt  t'jrn  or  manner 
of  f[-eech,  peculiarly  belonging  to  this  or  that  oc- 
crfiif.,  this  or  that  art,  or  this  or  that  hcguage.  Thus 
wc  fay,  an  Italian  phrafc,  an  esUtrn  firtije,  a  poetical 
fhrnfe,  a  rhetorical  phrafi. 

Phrase  is  fometimcs  alfo  ufed  for  a  fiiort  feiltence 
or  fmall  fet  or  circuit  of  words  conftrufted  together. 
In  this  fcnfc.  Father  Buffirr  divides  parafts  into  com- 
plete and  incompLte. 

Phrafes  are  complete  wh;re  there  is  a  noun  end  a 
verb,  ecch  in  its  proper  fnnftion  ;  i.  e.  where  the  noun 
txpreflca  a  fubjc>A,  an  J  the  verb  the  thing  affirmed 
of  It. 

Incompleti  phrafes  are  thofe  where  the  roun  and  the 
verb  together  only  do  the  office  of  a  nojn  ;  conliding 
of  fcveral  words  without  affirming  any  thing,  and  which 
might  1  e  rxprelTed  in  a  lingle  word.  'I'hus,  that  ivhuh 
is  true,  is  an  incomplete  phrafe,  which  might  be  ex- 
preflVd  in  one  word,  truth;  as,  thiit  'which  is  true fatii- 
Jies  the  mind,  i.  e.  truth  /atisfirs  the  mind. 

PHRASEOLOGY,  a  coUeftion  of  the  phrafes  or 
elegant  exptcfficns  in  any  1  nguagc.    See  Phkase. 

PHREATIS,  or  Phreattium,  in  Grecian  anti- 
quity, was  a  court  belonging  to  the  civil  government 
of  Athenp,  fiti.atcd  upon  the  ftalhoie,  in  the  Pirxus. 
The  name  is  derived  fiom  »t->  tu  ff.a'«,b{caufe  it  flood 
in  a  pit  ;  or,  as  others  fuppofe,  from  the  hero  Phrealui. 
'I'hiii  court  heard  fuch  caufts  as  concerned  perfons 
who  had  fled  out  of  their  own  country  for  murder,  or 
thofe  that  fled  for  invohintary  murder,  and  who  bad 
afterwards  committed  a  dtlibtiate  and  wilful  murder. 
The  firft  who  was  tried  in  this  place  was  Teucer,  on 
a  groundlcfs  fufpicion  that  he  had  been  accirory  to 
the  death  of  Ajax.  The  accufed  was  not  allowed  to 
cume  to  land,  or  fo  much  as  to  call  anchor,  but  ple:id- 


ed  his  caule  in  hli  bark  ;  and  if  found  guilty,  wucom-   Ph.-enttfe 
n.iited  to   the  mercy  <j|  the  winds  and  waves,  or,  as         H 
fome  fiy,  fuifered  there  condign  punilhinent  ;  if  inno-''^7'""' 
tTut,  he  Wis  only  cleared  of  the  fecond  h:\,  and,  ac-         '"""^ 
cording  to  culh.m,   iindenvtnc  a  twtlveraoirth's    hn- 
nilhmeiii  for  the  former.    See  Potter's  Cr.Jmi.j.  \J.  i. 
p.  1 1  I . 

PHRENETIC,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  thofe  who, 
without  bein,r  ahfohitcly  mad,  are  fubjcA  ta  fuch  ftron^ 
fillies  of  imjgination  aa  in  fome  raeafure  pervert  their 
judgment,  and  caule  them  to  aft  in  a  way  different 
from  t^le  inore  rational  part  of  mankind. 

PHRENiriS,  the  fame  wiih  Phressy  ;  an  in- 
flammation of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  attended  wit'i 
an  acute  fever  and  delirium.  See  Medicine,  n"  176  • 
alfo  an  account  of  a  liiange  degree  of  phrenr.y  wbicli 
a-t.-cked  Charles  VI  of  France  in  the  ziiklt  Fr.isce, 
n"83,  90. 

I'HRYGANEA  is  a  genus  of  mfefts,  of  which 
Baibut  gives  the  following  characters.  "  The  mouth 
is  without  teeth,  but  furnifhed  with  four  palpi:  the 
(lemmata  are  three  in  number  :  the  antenn  are  fili- 
form, and  longer  than  the  thornx.  The  win  s  are  in- 
cumbent ;  the  under  ones  are  folded." 

The  f.ime  author  informs  us,  that  the  genus  is  divi- 
ded into  two  fidions:  the  firlt  of  which  is  charadlcti- 
zed,  hy  having  two  truncated  fctot  at  the  extremity  of 
the  abcomen,  refembling  the  beard  of  an  ear  of  corn  ; 
while  the  fecond  has  the  abdomen  Cmple,  or  without 
appendices.  The  taifi  of  the  ftet  of  the  firft  family 
confut  of  three  articulations  ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  are 
compofcd  of  live.  The  wings  of  this  feftion  decline 
from  the  inner  margin  towards  the  fide?,  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  the  ridt;e  of  a  houfe,  and  are  curved,  cr  turn  up- 
wards at  their  extremity.  "  This  infecl  (fays  Mr 
B;rbut),  before  it  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  air 
has  lived  under-water,  lodged  in  a  kind  of  tube  or 
(lieath,  the  invsard  texture  ot  which  is  filk  ;  outwardly 
covered  with  fand,  ftrawf,  bits  ef  wood,  fliclU,  Sic. 
When  the  hex  ;pod  worm  is  alout  to  cha.ige  to  a  chry. 
falls,  he  flops  up  llie  opening  of  his  ttibe  wi;h  threads 
of  a  Icofe  texture,  through  which  the  water  mikes  its 
way,  Lut  prevtnis  the  approach  of  voracious  infcAf. 
'J  he  chry  falls  is  covered  with  a  thin  gauze,  through 
which  the  new  form  of  the  ir.fed  is  eafily  difctrned^ 
The  phryganea,  on  the  point  of  changing  its  element 
rifes  to  the  iutine  of  the  water,  leaves  its  tulc,  ri- 
fes  inco  the  air,  and  enjoys  the  fweets  of  the  country, 
flutters  upon  (lowers  and  trees,  but  is  foon  called  away 
to  the  water  lide  to  dtpoiite  its  eggs ;  whenoe  proceeds 
its  poilerity.  Ihefe  aquatic  larvx  are  often  found  in 
flagnating  waters,  where  they  wrap  themfllvcs  up  in  the 
wattr-kntil,  cut  out  into  rej^ular  tquares,  and  fitted 
one  to  another.  Trouts  are  very  greccy  of  thefe  lar- 
v;e  ;  whicli  is  the  reafon,  that  in  fome  countries,  after 
ftripping  them  of  their  coats,  they  make  ufe  of  them 
for  tilhing-baits." 

I'hcre  are  a  variety  of  different  fpe cics  of  the  phry- 
ganca  ;  but  except  the  phryganca  hicnuda  and  fliiata, 
they  do  not  ir.attrislly  differ  from  one  another,  except 
in  iize  and  colour.  The  biciuda  it  of  a  deep  dark- 
btown  colour;  having  a  (ingle  yellow  longitudinal  banc! 
running  acrofs  the  head  and  thorax.  The  legi  are  of 
a  brown  colour,  as  arc  the  antcnnjr  ;  which  are  alfi» 
long  and    tliform.     Two  brcwo    thrtadj,   almoA  a» 
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Phryg<».   lotiff   ai   tVic    antf Bntr,  ttrminate  tV«  ahc'omfti.     The    did  not   take   place   till    Troaa   wis  fubduej   by  the    ri.ripi*. 
—  y  winifS,    which  are  about  a  thir  1  longer  than  th.e  uoil)-,     Phrygians  ;   and  hence  it  ia  more  coiili  '.cre.l   I  y  foni^;         '' 

are  veined  with  brown  fibref,  are  narrow  rt  the  top,  Roman  writers  a«  a  p.rt  of  Phrygia,  tliy.n  Bitiiynia, 
brrail  bilow,  and  are  aa  it  were  fturk  upon  the  Lody  ;  Cappadovia,  or  any  other  of  the  :'(ljiccat  provinces, 
whi^-h  t'.ev  infold,  trcfling  one  over  the  other.  This  In  after  :'6;efi,  the  Greater  Phrygia  was  divided  intij 
itifeft,  which  is  met  with  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  two  dirtrifta  or  governments ;  one  called  Phrygia  Paca- 
ftp.ndiny-watcrs,  crrrio  its  eggs  in  a  duller  at  its  ab-  tinna,  from  Pacatianus,  who,  undtr  Ciinll  ntine,  bore 
doinen,  like  fome  fpiders.  tht-  great  oflice  of  the  prifcftus  prattorio  ot  the  Eall ; 

The  ftiiata  ie  a  lar^e  fpecies,  of  a'dun  colour,  except  the  other  Phryjia  Saiutaris,  from  fou.e  mincvilouR  cures 
the  eyee,  which  are  Mack,  and  has  a  confiderable  re-  fT:pp!)fed  to  have  been  performed  there  by  the  archan- 
feniblauce  to  the  phaltna  in  tlie  carriage  of  its  wings,     gi.1  Mithr.tt. 

The  antcnvi  are  as  lonjr  as  the  bodvi  and  are  borne  This  country,  and  indcerf  all  Afi»  Minor,  at  lying 
ftnight  foiward.  The  wings  are  a  third  larger  than  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  northern  climitcs,  was  in  ancienc 
the  body,  having  veins  of  a  colour  rather  deeper  than  times  greatly  cel:'hratel  for  iti  fert  lity.  It  abounded 
the  reft.  The  feet  arc  h^rge,  loi^g,  and  (ivrewhat  finny,  in  all  forts  of  grain  ;  fieing,  for  ihe  moft  part,  a  plain 
Mr  Yeats  tells  us,  th.it  the  peilac  of  Geoffroy,  and  country  c.^vered  witli  a  deep  rich  foil,  and  phntilully 
phryganex  of  Linnins,  do  not  differ  generically.  It  watered  by  fmall  riirerd.  It  was  in  fome  part  t  proiluc- 
tpptars,  however,  from  Yeats's  experiments,  that  the  tive  of  bitumen  ijid  other  combuftible  fubllances.  It 
phrygriKX  remain  longer  io  the  chryfalis  than  the  was  w.U  (locked  with  cattl  •,  having  large  plains  and 
peila:.  paftiire  grounds      Tiie  air  was  anciently  deemed  moil 

The  Ufftr  phryernca:  vciy  riuch  rcfemble  the  tineaf;  pure  and  wholcfotne,  though  it  is  now  in  fome  parts 
lut,  upon  fX'miniiig  thtiii  with  a  ghil's  the  foiraer  thought  extremi  ly  grofs,  great  part  of  the  country  ly- 
■vvill  be  found  to  '  e  covered  with  fmall  hairs  inftead  of     ing  iincukivate<l. 

In  Phrygia  Major  were  anciently  feveral  cities  of 
great  celebrity;  fuch  as  Apanea  Laodicea,  Hiera- 
FULis,  Gordium,  &c. — There  were  alfo  fome  famous 
rivers  ;  futh  as  Marfyas,  Mian.Ier,  &c.  The  Mian- 
der  is  now  called  Madre  or  MinJre,  and  was  much  ce- 
Icbrited  by   the  ancif:nts  for  its  windin.;s  and  turn- 


ftivir/ol  Hi- 
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the  fcalrs  wl  ich  adorn  the  wings  of  the  latter. 

PHRYG1.'\)  a  country  in  Alia.  From  whence  it 
derived  its  nane  is  not  certain  :  fome  fiy  it  was  ftora 
the  river  Pl-.ryx  (now  Sarabat),  which  divides  Phry- 
gia from  Caria,  r.nd  empties  itfelf  into  the  Ilcrmuc ; 
others  frcm  Phrygia,  the  daughter  of  Afi.p'is  and  Eu- 


ropa.     The  Greek   writers  tell  us,   that  the  country  ing!>;  from  whence  all  fuch  windings  and  tutaings  have 

took  its  name  from  the  inhabitants,  and  thefe  from  the  been  deuomlufited  mt inders. 

town  of  Biygium  ill  Macedonia,  from  whence  they  firft  The  Phrygians   accounted  themfclvea  the  moft  an- 

pafied  into  Afia,  and   gave   the  name  of  PLrvxia  or  citnt  people  in  the  world.  Thtir  origin,  however,  is  ex- 

Brygia  to  the  country  where  they  fettled.      Bochart  is  ttcm^lyilark  and  uncertain  Jofephus  and  St  Jerome  fay, 

of  opinion  that  this  trail  was  called  Phiygia  from  the  they  were  defcen  led  from   I'ogarmah,  one  of  Gomer'3 

Greek  verb   »ei>-"»   "to   burn  or  parch  ;"  which,  ac-  fons  ;  and  that  they  were  known  to  the  Hebreus  under 

cording  to  him,   is  a  tranflation  of  its   Hebrew  n:me,  thename  of  Tigrammanes.  Tiie  Heathen  authors  derive 

derived  from  a  verb  of  the  fame  fignificalion.  them  from  the  Brygians,  a  people  0'  Macedonia.    But 

No  ]ef5  various  are  the  opinions  of  authors  as  to  t!ie  this  is  but  mere  conjcwuie  ;  anl  it  is  a  conjecture  to- 

cxaft  boundaries  of  thiscountiy;  an  urcertainty  which  telly  uiifiipported,   except  by  the  fimil.irity  of  names, 

gave  rife  to  an  obfervation  made  by  Stribo,    viz.  th.it  Bochart  thinks    hat  the    Phrygians  were  tlie  offspring 

the  Pi'rygi.'ns  and  Myfians  had  dilliniS  boundarien;  but  of  Go.mer  the  el.Uft  ion  of  J'.phet  ;  the  word  Phrygia 

that  it  was  fcarce  poftible  to  afccrtain  them.    The  fame  being  the   Gre-'lc   tranfl  .tion   of  his   name.      Jof.phus 

writ-.'r  adds,  that  t!:e  Trcjans,  Myfians,  and  Lydians,  mskes  Gomer  the  f.ither  of  th^  G.iL.tians ;   but  he,  by 

are,  !  y  the  poets,  all  blended  under  the  common  name  the  Galatlans,  m-ill  neoclTtrily  me  n  the  Phry^i  ms  in- 

of  Phrygians,  which  Claudian  extends  to  the  Pifitiiani,  Inbitlng  that  p«rt  ot  P  irygia  which  the  G  .\  \\ici  had 

Bithynians,  and  lonians.      Phrvgia  Proper,   nccordin:;  ma  le  themfelves  mailers  of;  the  dcfcendaiita  or  Go.iier 

to  Ptolemy,  whom  we  choofe  to  follow,  was  bounded  being   placed   by  Ezekid   northward   of  Jadxj,    n-'ar 

on  the  north  by  Ponfus  and  Bithynia;  on  the  weft  by  To.;armsh  (whi  h  Bochart  tikes   to  fe  Capp  docia), 

Myfia,  Troas,  the  jEgean  Sea,    Lydia,   Msonia,  and  long  before  the  G<uU  paffe  1  over  into  Afia.      We  are 

Caria ,  on  the  fouth  by  Lycia;  on  the  eaft  by  Pamphy-  willing  to  let  Gomer  enjoy  the  line  country  which  Bo- 

liaand  Galatia.      It  lies  b-tween  the  37lh  and  41ft  de-  chart  is  pleafcd  to  -."ive  him,  an>'.  allow  him  the  honour 

greesofnoitli  latitude,  exteniling  in  longitude  fro.n  56  of  being  the  progenitor  of  the  Pnry^ianf,  (in  e  we  fcnow 

1062  degre=3.       The  inhsbitanl.n  of  this  country,  men-  no  other  pevfon  o:;  whom  it  can  becon'crred  with  any 

tioned  by  Ptoleiriy,  <:re  the  Lycaones  nnd  Authemife-  degree  of  probability. 

nil,  towards  Lvcia;  and  Moccsdelis  oi  Moccadiiit,  the  The  ancient  Phrygians  are  defcribed  as  fuperllitiouB, 

Cyddefes  or  Cydiflei  towiirJs   Bithynia  ;   >nd  between  Vf^lupruous,   and  effeminate,    without  any  prudence  or 

thefe  the  Pcltini  or  Speltini,  the  Moxiani,  Phylacenfe?-,  forecaft,   and   of  fuch  a  fervile  temper,   tnat  nothing 

and  HietapolitsE.     To  thefe  we  my  add  the  Berecyn-  but  ftripes  and  ill  ufage  could  make  themconply  >vith 

tes  mer.tioued  by  Straho  their  duty  ;   whijh   gave    rife   to  feveral  trite  an  I  well 

Phrvgia  is  commonly  divided   into  the  Greater  aod  known  proverbs  (a).       They  are  faid  10  have  been  the 

LcfTer  I'hrygia,  called  alfo  Troas.     But  this  divifion  firll  inventors  of  divination  by  the  fmging,  flying,  and 
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feeding 


.(a)  "  Phrygei  fcro  fapiunt,  Pi-sryx  verberatu*  meljor,  Phiyx  noo  minus  quam  Spyntharus,   &c. :"   which 

proverb* 
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phfygie.    ffrdlng  of  birda.     Their  mufic,   commonly  called  the 
•"—v^—  Phrygian  morjj,  ii  alleged  by  forae  ai  an  argument  of 
their  effeminacy. 

Their  government  was  certainly  monarchical ;  for 
all  Phrygia  was,  during  the  reigns  of  fomc  king;';,  fub- 
jetl  to  one  prince.  Ninnacus,  Mii'a«,  Mania,  Gor- 
diu8,  and  his  defccndants,  were  undoubtedly  fovereigna 
of  .'ill  Phrygia.  But  feme  time  before  the  Trojan  war, 
we  find  this  country  divide<l  into  feveral  petty  king- 
doms, and  read  of  divers  princes  reigning  at  the  fame 
time.  Apollodorus  mentions  a  king  of  Phryi;ia  con- 
temporary with  Ilus  king  of  Troy.  Cedren\i3  and 
otht-rs  fpcak  of  one  Teuthrisn*,  kina;  of  a  fmall  coimtry 
in  Phrygia,  whofe  territories  were  ravaged  by  Ajax, 
Hmfelf  (lain  in  fini  le  conbat,  h'S  royal  feat  laid  in 
ailies,  and  his  daughter,  by  name  Ttcmcfra,  carried 
away  captive  by  the  conqueror.  Homer  makes  men- 
tion of  Phcreys  and  Afcanius,  both  princes  and  lead- 
ers of  the  Phrygian  auxihanes  that  came  to  the  rtllei 
of  Troy.  Tantalus  was  k'Ug  of  Sipylus  only,  and  its 
diltrift  ;  a  prince  no  lefs  famous  for  hia  great  wenlth, 
tl  an  infamiiiis  for  his  covttoufnrfs  and  other  detelt- 
able  vices  T  hat  Phrygia  was  fu';iued  cither  by  Ni- 
nus,  as  Diodonis  .Siculus  informs  u?,  or  by  the  Ama- 
zons, as  we  reud  in  Suidas,  is  not  fiifficiently  warrant- 
ed. Moft  authors  that  fpeak  of  Gurdius  tell  us,  that 
the  Plirygians  having  fent  to  consult  an  oracle  in  or- 
der to  know  how  they  ml^^ht  put  an  end  to  the  inte- 
ftine  broils  which  rent  their  c«untty  into  many  fac- 
tions and  parties,  received  tor  anfwer,  that  tie  mod 
efle^iual  mcauB  to  deliver  thsmftlves  and  their  coun- 
try from  the  calamities  they  gro.iOed  under,  was  to 
commit  the  government  to  a  king.  This  advice  they 
followed  accorijingly,  and  placed  Gordius  on  the 
throne. 

As  to  their  commerce,  all  we  c:in  fay  is,  that  Apa- 
irea  was  the  chief  emporium  of  all  Afia  Minor. — 
Thither  rcforttd  merchants  and  traders  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  neighbouring  ifi;in 's.  Be- 
fidet,  we  know  from  Syncellus,  that  the  Phrygians 
were  for  fomc  time  matters  ot  the  If  a  ;  and  none  but 
trad:ng  ntlions  ever  prevailed  on  that  ekm>  nt.  The 
country  pro  'need  many  choice  and  ufciul  commodi- 
ties, which  afforded  confidtrablc  exports.  They  had 
a  fafe  coall,  convenient  harbours,  and  whatever  may 
incline  u*  to  think  that  they  carried  on  a  coafiJerable 
trade.  But  as  moll  of  the  Phrygiin  records  are  lolf, 
we  will  not  dwell  on  conjeAiires  fo  difH^ult  to  be  ai- 
cettained. 

We  have  no  fet  form  of  their  laws  ;  and  as  to  their 
learning,  hnce  we  are  told  that  for  fome  time  they 
enjoyed  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  wc  may  at  lead 
allow  them  a  competent  /kill  in  geography,  geome- 
try, and  aftronomy  ;  .uid  add  tcT  thefe,  frum  what  we 
Vol.  XIV.   Pan  II. 
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have  faid  abote,  a  more  thao  ordinary  knowledge  of   Phrygt* 

"""o"*      L        u  r        ■   •         u        V.     DU       •       1  PWne. 

Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  rbrygian  Ian-  t 

guage  bore  a  great  refemblaiice  to  the  Greek  ;  but 
the  contrary  it  manifeft  from  the  few  Phrygian  wordi 
which  have  been  iranfmitted  to  us,  and  carefully  col- 
lefled  by  Bochart  and  Rudbechius.  To  thefe  we 
may  add  the  authority  of  iStrabo,  who,  aftir  attempt- 
ing to  derive  the  name  of  a  Phrygian  city  irom  the 
Greek,  coneluiles,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  dil- 
cover  any  fimilitude  between  the  barb.irous  words  of 
the  Phrygian  1  inguage  and  the  Greek.  The  Pliiy. 
gian  tonpue,  after  the  experiment  made  by  Wmime- 
tichus  king  of  E..>  pt,  w^is  looked  upon  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  the  moll  ancient  language  of  the  world.  But 
other  nations,  particularly  the  .Scyihlans,  refufed  to 
fubmit  CO  their  opinion,  as  founded  on  an  argument 
oi  no  real  wtight.  "As  the  two  children  (Uy  tiieyj 
h:id  never  heard  the  voi.  e  of  any  hum.m  creature,  the 
word  lire,  or  likioi,  the  firll  they  uttered,  was  only 
an  imitation  of  the  goats  that  \\t\  fm  kled  them,  and 
happened  to  be  a  Phrygian  word  li.;n:fying  bread  (b). 

We  have  already  f  .ij,  that  the  Plirygians  were  fu- 
pcrllitious  ;  their  i  'ols  weit  ct^nfcqutntly  very  nume- 
roiis.  The  chief  of  thefe  w?s  Cybelc,  who  went  by 
a  variety  of  names.  (See  Cvbele.)  Tl  ey  alfo  wor- 
dripped  Bacchus  under  the  name  of  Saloiios  ;  and  hit 
pilclls  they  called  Salol. 

The  hitlory  of  their  kings  is  dark  and  uncertain, 
and  tlie  dates  of  their  ftver.d  reigns  and  aftions  cannoc 
now  1)6  fined  ;  we  fhall  refer  fuch  of  our  readers,  there- 
fore, as  wi(h  to  know  what  is  certain  refprftng  tbera, 
to  the  Ancient  Uiiiverfal  Hiftory,  already  quoted  mote 
than  once  in  the  prelent  arti  le.  See  alio  Gordil'S, 
Mh'AS,  &1-.      For  Phrygia  Minor,  fee  TaoT. 

PHRYGIAN  St<  SE,  in  natural  hillory,  is  the 
name  ot  a  (lone  defcnbed  by  the  aicients,  and  ufed  by 
them  in  dying  ;  perhaps  from  fome  vitriolic  or  alumi- 
nous fait  contained  in  it,  which  ferved  to  enliven  cr 
fix  the  colours  ufed  by  the  dyers.  It  w.is  li.^bt  and 
fpungy,  refembling  a  pumice  ;  and  the  whiteft  and 
liL>!itell  were  reckoned  the  beft.  Pliny  jjives  an  ac- 
count of  the  method  of  preparing  it  for  the  purpofe 
ot  dying,  which  was  by  moilUning  it  with  urine,  and 
then  heating  it  red  hot,  and  futfering  it  to  cool. — 
This  calcination  was  repeated  three  times,  and  the 
ftone  was  then  tit  for  ufe.  Diofcorides  recommends 
it  in  medicine  after  burning  ;  he  fays  it  was  drying  and 
aftrincent. 

PHRYGIANS,  a  Chriftian  fcft.    SecCATaPHRV. 

GIANS    ind    MONTANIST. 

PHRYNE.  was  a  famous  proftitirte,  who  flourilhed 

at  Athens  about  328   yearb   before    t!ie   ChrilUan  era. 

She  uas  roiftrefs  of  Praxiteles,  who  drew  her  pifture, 

4   E  which 


proverbs  intin^ate  their  fervile  temper  ;  and  (how  that  they  were  n.ore  fit  to  bewail  mis'"ortunes  in  an  unmanly 
Itiarner,  than  to  prevent  them  by  proper  mcafures.  Their  mufic,  too,  was  fuited  to  their  f  ff.-minate  temper. 
The  Doric  moo  1  was  a  kind  of  grave  and  folld  mufic  ;  the  Eydian  a  dolelul  and  lamrntablc  harmony  ;  but 
the  Phrygian  chiefly  calculated  to  effeminate  and  enervate  the  miud.  But  this  charaAcr  1$  contradiitcd  by 
others. 

(b'  Goropiuf  Becanus  makes  ufe  of  the  Time  argument,   to  prove  that  the  High  Dutch  is  the  original  or 
niotlier-tongue  of  the  world,  becaufc  the  word  Uker  in  that  language  fignifiea  "  a  baker." 
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^hrynJcin  which  wm  one  of  his  belt  pieces,  and  wae  placed  in 

p    II         tlie  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.     We  nre  tolJ  that 

^r  T^"'    Apelles  painted  his  Venus  Ansdyom-ne  after  he  hai 

'         fecn  Phryne  on  the  fea-(hore  nake  1,  and  with  dilhevel- 

led  hair.    Phryne  became  fovery  rich  by  the  liberality 

of  her  lovers,   ihit  fhe  offered  to  rebuild  Thebes  at 

her  own  exp-  nee,  which   Alexander  had   dtllroyed, 

provided  this   infcription    was  placed   on   the  walls  : 

Alexander  diruit,  fed  mrretrix  Phryne  refec'it  ;  which  was 

refufe.I.     See   P/in.  34.  c.  8. There  was  another 

of  the  f:ime  name  who  was  accufed  of  impiety.  When 
(he  found  that  (he  was  gointr  to  be  condemned,  (he 
unveileil  her  1  ofom,  which  fo  influenced  her  judges, 
that  fhe  was  immediately  acquitted. 

PHKYNICUS,  a  general  of  Samos,  who  endea- 
voured to  betray  his  country,  &c. A   flatterer  at 

Athens. A    tragic    poet   of   Athens,    difciple  to 

Thefpis.  He  was  the  (irft  who  introduced  a  female 
charafter  on  the  llnge. 

PHRYNIS  was  a  mufician  of  Mitylene.  He  was 
the  firft  who  obtained  a  mulical  prize  at  the  Pana- 
thenrea  at  Athens.  He  axiJed  two  llrings  to  the  lyre, 
which  had  always  been  ufed  with  feven  by  all  his  pre- 
decefTor^.  He  flourifhed  about  438  years  before  the 
Chriflian  era.     We  are   told  that  he  was  originally  a 

cook  at  the  houfe  of  Hiero  king  of  Sicily. There 

was  another  of  the  fame  name,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  who  made  a  collcc'lion,  in  36  books,  of 
phrafes  and  fentenccs  from  the  bell  Greek  authors, 
Sec. 

PHRYXUS  (faS.  hift.),  was  a  fon  of  Athamas 
king  of  The!)es,  by  Nephele.  When  his  mother  was 
repudiated,  he  was  perfecuted  with  the  moll  inveterate 
fury  by  his  O.ep-mothcr  Tno,  becaiife  he  was  to  fit  on 
the  throne  of  .A.ihamas,  in  preference  to  the  children 
of  a  fecond  wlf.-.  His  mother  apprl/.ed  him  of  Ino'g 
intentions  upon  his  life  ;  or,  accordin^j  to  others,  his 
preceptor ;  and  the  better  to  make  his  efc^ipe,  he  fe- 
cured  part  of  his  father's  treafures,  and  privately  left 
Bocotia  with  his  filler  Helle,  to  go  to  their  friend  and 
relition  ^etes  king  of  Colchis.  They  embirkcd  on 
bozrd  a  fhip,  or,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  fabulous 
account  of  the  poets  and  mythologills,  they  mounted 
on  the  bark  of  a  rara,  whofe  fleece  was  of  gold,  and 
proceeded  on  their  journey  through  the  air.  The 
height  to  which  they  were  carried  made  Helle  giddy, 
and  (he  fell  into  the  fea.  Phryxus  gave  his  filler  a 
decent  burial  on  the  fcra-lhore,  and  after  he  had  called 
the  place  Hdleffont  from  her  nan^e,  he  continued  his 
Sight,  and  arrived  fafe  in  the  kingdom  of  .iEetes, 
wiiere  he  offered  the  ram  on  the  altars  of  Mars.  The 
king  received  him  with  great  tcndernefs,  and  gave  him 
Chalciope  his  daughter  in  marriage.  She  had  hy  him 
Phrontis  Melas,  Argos  Cylindrus,  whom  fome  call 
Cylorus.  He  was  afterwards  murdered  by  his  father- 
jn  law,  who  envied  him  the  polFelTion  of  tlie  golden 
f.eece  ;  and  Chalciope,  to  prevent  her  children  from 
iharing  their  father's  fate,  lent  them  privately  from 
Colchis  to  Bceotia,  as  nothing  was  to  be  dreaded  there 
from  the  jealoufy  or  refentment  of  Ino,  who  was  then 
dead.  The  fal-le  of  the  flight  of  Phryxus  to  Colchis 
on  a  ram  has  been  exj.lained  by  fome,  who  obferve, 
that  the  (hip  on  which  he  embarked  was  either  called 
fcy  that  name,  or  carried  on  her  prow  a  figure  of  that 


animal.  The  fleece  of  gold  is  accounted  for,  by  ob-  Phthi'ladj, 
ferving  that  Phryxus  carried  away  immenfe  treifures  ^^'''■'"'•^ 
from  rhehes.  Phryxus  was  placed  among  the  con-  ♦  ' 
ftellations  of  heaven  aftcr^eath.  The  ram  which  car- 
ried him  to  Afu  isfaid  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  Nep- 
tune's amour  with  Theophane  the  diughter  of  'Mtis, 
This  ram  the  gods  ha^  given  to  Athamas  in  order  to 
reward  his  piety  and  religious  life  j  and  Nephele  pro- 
cured it  for  her  children,  jull  as  they  were  going  to 
be  facrificed  to  the  jeuloufy  of  Ino.  Phryxus's  mur- 
der was  fome  time  after  amply  revenged  by  the 
Greeks ;  it  having  occafioned  the  famous  expedition 
atchieved  under  Jafon  an  1  many  of  the  princes  of 
Greece,  which  had  for  its  objcCl  the  recovery  of  the 
golden  fleece,  and  the  puni/liment  of  the  king  of  Col- 
chis for  his  cruelty  to  the  fon  of  Athamas. 

PHTHlRIASIS.the  lousy  eviL;  from  r?i  f,  "  a 
loufe."  Jt  is  a  loufy  diftemper;  children  are  freqatnt- 
ly  its  fuSjeifls,  and  adults  are  fometinies  troubled  with 
it.  The  incrcafe  of  lice,  when  in  a  warm  moill  fitu- 
ation,  is  very  great ;  but  a  cold  and  dry  one  foon  dc- 
ftroys  them.  On  the  human  body  fojr  kinds  of  lice 
are  dillinguilhed  :  i.  The  ptJicuh,  (0  called  becanfc 
they  are  more  troublefome  with  their  feet  than  by  their 
bite.  Thefe  are  in  the  heads  of  children,  cfpeclaliy  if 
fore  or  fcabby  ;  aad  often  in  thofe  of  adults,  If  they 
are  (lothful  and  na'.ly.  2.  Crab-lice,  fee  C/e.vn  Z,;V.'. 
3.  Body  lice  ;  thefe  infell  the  boily,  and  breed  in  the 
clothes  of  the  nally  and  flothful.  4.  A  fort  which 
breed  under  the  cuticle,  and  are  found  in  the  hands 
and  feet :  they  .•'.re  of  a  rounil  form,  and  fo  minute  as 
often  to  efcape  the  fight :  by  creeping  under  the  fcarf^ 
(l<ln  they  caufe  an  intolerable  itching  ;  and  when  the 
Ikin  burils  where  they  lodge,  chillers  of  them  are 
found  there.      See  Acarus. 

A  good  diet  and  cleanlinefs  conduce  much  to  the 
dellruilion  of  lice.  When  they  are  in  the  he  id,  comb  it 
every  day;  and,  after  each  combing,  fprinkle  the  pulv. 
fem.  ftaph.  agr.  orcoccul.  Ind.  among  the  hairs  every 
night,  and  confine  it  with  a  tight  cap. 

Codrochius,  in  his  treatife  on  lije,  fays,  that  the 
powdered  coc.  Ind.  exceeds  all  other  means ;  and  that 
it  may  be  mixed  in  the  pulp  of  apple,  or  in  lard,  and 
applied  eve  "J  night  to  the  hair.  Some  writers  aflert, 
that  if  the  pulv  core.  rad.  faffafr.  is  fprlnkled  on  the 
head,  and  confined  with  a  handkercliief,  it  dellroys 
the  lice  in  one  night. 

The  body-lice  are  deftroyed  by  any  bitter,  four, 
fait,  or  mercurial  medicine,  if  applied  to  the  (kin. 

The  black  foap,  and  the  flowers  called  cardumine 
or  /aJy's/moci,  are  faid  to  be  fpecilics  in  all  cafes  of 
lice  on  the  human  body. 

PHTHISIS,  a  fpecie.*  of  confuroption,  occafioned 
by  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs.  See  Medicjne,  n"  237, 
&c. 

Since  our  article  Medicine  v/as  publlflied,  Dr  Bed- 
does  has  fuggelled  f  a  new  theory  of  phthifis,  found- 1  Ohferva. 
ed  on   the  prevailing  pneumatic  dodlrine  in  chemillry.'""' ""  '*' 
Thinking  that  much  cannot  be  gained  by  adhering  tOc„„j/  q'^^ 
ellabliflied  principles  and  modes  of  praflice,  and  being ca/„,,  Sca- 
iinawed  by  any  pretenfions  to  fuccefs  from  experience,/""^',  &c. 
he  enters  into  the  province  of  fpeculation.     He  fixes 
on  the  eflfetl  of  pregnancy  in  fufpending  the  progrefs 
of  phthifis,  as  a  fa£l  which,  by  its  mode  of  operation, 
2  might 
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•    might  fogged  a  method  of  dimi'niiWng  the  ha»ock  oc-     containe  only  a  fmall  poition  of  blooj,  which  has  been    PhthUii. 

"  cifioned  by  this  diilemper.     Wc  (hall  give  hie  exjila-     conveyed  to  the  placenta;  and  tiiat  the  blood  in  the  heart '^~~^ 

nation  of  this  intereftirg  faft  :  and  arteries  of  the  fcElus  is  not  fl -rid. —  For  many  in- 

"  Tlie  fcetus  has  ita  bkod  oxygenated  by  the  blood  genious  arguments  on  this  fubjcft,  we  may  refer  to  Mr 
of  the  mother  through  the  pi  icenta.  During  preg-  Coleman's  DifTertation  on  fufpen.led  Refpiration.— 
nan.y  there  feeras  to  te  no  provifion  for  the  reception  Leaving  thefe  things  to  Dr  BeJdocs's  coi!  fide  ration, 
of  an  unufual  quantity  of  oxygene.  On  the  contra-  we  will  ptcfent  our  readers  with  his  concluding  re- 
ly,   in  confequepce  of  the  impeded  aflion  of  the  dia-     marks  on  this  fubjcft  : 

phragm,  lefs  and  left  (hould  be  continually  taken  in  by  "  The  more  you  reflcft,  the  more  you  will  be  con- 
the  lunys.  If,  therefore,  a  fomewhat  diniinilhed  pro-  vinced,  that  nothing  would  fo  much  contribute  to  re- 
portion  of  oxygene  he  the  tfftft  of  pregnancy,  may  fciie  the  art  of  medicine  from  its  prtfcnt  helplefs  con- 
not  thin  be  the  way  in  which  it  arrtlls  the  progrefs  of  dition,  as  the  difcovery  of  the  means  of  regulating  the 
phthifis?  and  if  fo,  is  there  not  an  exctfs  of  oxgycne  conftitution  of  the  atmofphere.  It  would  be  no  lelli 
in  the  fylletn  of  confumptive  perfons  ?  and  may  we  defirable  to  have  a  c-mvenisnt  method  of  reducing  the 
not,  by  purfuing  this  idea,  difcover  a  cure  for  this  fa-  oxygene  to  l8  or  20  in  100,  than  of  incrrafing  it  ia 
tal  diforder?'  any  propoition.     The  influenee  of  the  air  we  breathe 

Dr  Beddoes  thinks,  that  this  fuppofition  is  counte-  is  ai  wide  as  the  diffufion  of  the  blood.  The  minutcft 
nanced  by  the  deficiency  of  oxygene  in  the  blood  of  portions  o*"  the  organs  of  motion,  fcnfe,  and  thought, 
pregnant  women,  of  allhmatic  patients,  and  of  thofe  mull  be  affecled  by  any  co:ifiderable  ch:in.;e  in  this 
who  labour  under  fea  fcurvy  ;  and  by  the  fuperabun-  fluid.  Whether  it  be  that  the  brain  mud  be  walhed 
dance  of  it  in  the  blood  of  phthifical  perfons,  indica-  by  dreams  of  arterial  blood,  ot  that  the  action  of 
ted  by  ita  colour,  as  well  as  by  the  aei;riivation  of  the  every  organ  is  a  flimulus  to  the  fyilem  in  general,  and 
fymptoms  of  confumption  i^y  breathing  oxygene  air,  confequtntly  to  every  other  o'rj-an  in  particular  ;  it  is 
and  by  the  relief  from  infpiring  atmolphcric  air  mixed  certain,  that  when  the  accefs  of  oxygene  is  cut  off 
with  carbonic  acid  air ;  and,  laltly,  from  the  fmall  pro-,  from  the  lungs,  the  functions  of  the  biain  ccafe  :  per- 
portion  cf  deaths  among  fea-faring  people.  Suppo-  haps  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  azotic  and  oxygene 
fing  acida  to  aA  by  decompofitlon,  their  alleged  elfedts  airs,  more  favourable  to  the  intelleftual  faculties  than 
in  producing  confumption  are  confitlent  with  the  au-  th  it  which  is  found  in  the  atmofphere  ;  and  hence 
thor's  doflriue,  as  well  as  the  emaciation  preceding  chemiltry  be  enabled  to  exalt  the  powers  of  future 
and  accompanying  phthifis.  From  thtfe  fads,  Dr  poets  and  philofophers.  That  difeafes  of  excitement 
Beddoes  concludes,  that  "  i.  The  phthifical  inflam-  on  the  o:ie  hand,  and  debility  on  the  other,  might  be 
mation  may  fo  alter  the  ftruAure  of  the  lungs,  as  to  cured  almoft  folely  by  a  proper  air,  one  can  hardly 
caufe  them  to  tranfmit  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  doubt,  as  well  as  feveral  diforders  at  prefeni  highly 
cf  oxygene  to  the  blood  ;  or,  2.  Some  unknown  dangerous  or  defperate,  which  one  cannot,  upon  the 
cauft  having  enabled  them  to  tranfmit,  or  the  blood  fiitli  of  any  obvious  phenomena,  refer  to  either  head.  ^ 
itfelf  to  attrait,  more  oxygene,  an  inflammation  of  the  The  materia  ratdita  might,  therefore,  underg.T  a  (b'll 
lung!  might  enfue."  greater  rcduftion  than  it  has  lately  undergone,  in  con- 

From  thefe  principles,  the  DocTor  thinks  himfelf  fequence  of  the  purification  of  medicine  from  its  grof- 
juHlfied  in  piopofing,  in  a  difeafe  which  is  incurable  fer  abfurditie^  ;  and  hence  the  treatment  of  difeafes 
by  prefent  modes  of  prafti'ce,  to  diminifh  the  fupply  be  at  once  renciercd  infinitely  more  pleafant  and  n.ore 
of  oxygene  by  the   two  channels  through  which  it  is     efficacious." 

introduced  ;   namely,   through  the  lungs,  by  lowering         Our  author,   in  a  fuLfequent  publication  *,  gives  an     ^  J-i-'r 
the  atmofpheric  air  with  azotic  or  hydrogene  air  ;  and     account    of  his  treating  with   fuccef.   fever'I  cafes  of yj^,^,.;,," 
through  the  ftomaih,  by  giving  fuch   nourifhment  as    phthifis   according   to   the  principles  of  this   theory,  jif. //. 
contains  a  fmall  portion  ot  oxygene.  Afttr  dillinguifhing  confumption<t  into  two  k-n  !f,  the 

Such  is  Dr  Beddoes'*  theory  of  confumption;  on  florid  and  the  pituitous  or  catarrhal,  he  obftrkes,  "  ilnt 
which  the  following  remark  has  been  made  by  a  cri-  the  fyftem  may  be  as  varioufly  afTeCttd  by  means  of 
tic*  who  poflcfTes  an  equal  degree  of  candour  and  the  Kings  as  of  the  fioinach  :  that  it  is  impofllble  to 
judgment.  It  is  alTumed  l;y  Dr  Beddoes,  that  the  doubt  that  we  are  nourifhed  by  the  hingi  as  truly  a« 
Llood  of  pregnant  women  has  a  diminiditd  proportion  by  the  ftomach  :  and  that  what  we  take  in  at  the  for- 
of  oxygene  :  but  pregnant  women  have  the  fiime  cir-  mer  entrance,  becomes,  like  our  food,  a  part  of  the 
cumfcribed  fpot  of  florid  red  in  their  countenances  fulillance  of  our  folids  as  well  as  of  our  fluids.  By 
which  is  apparent  in  hcftics.  If,  then,  the  prefence  the  lungs  wc  can  alfo  introduce  effeilii.il  alteratives  of 
'  ~  '  '      '  the  blood,  and  by  conl<.quen:c  of  all  the  parts  nourifh* 

ed  by  the  blood." 

He  then  acquaints  us  more  partictilarly  with  the  ap- 
paratus requifite  for  the  pradice  pro;ofed.  ill,  It 
fhould  be  able  to  furnidi  azotic,  hydrogene,  carbonic, 
and  oxygene  airs  :  our  author  having,  as  he  Cays,  "  na 
intention  to  confine  himldf   to  one  incuriible  diforder. 


of  this  colour  be  fufficlcnt  to  prove  an  excefs  of  oxy- 
gene in  the  one  cafe,  it  mull  have  the  fame  weight  in 
the  other.  Another  (lucilion  is,  whether  lefs  oxygene 
be  really  lakcn  in  by  the  lungs  duting  prck'iiancy  ,' 
For  although  the  diaphragm  be  impeded  in  tie  free- 
dom of  its  adtion,  the  frtqiiincy  ot  brcathiyg  is  pro- 
porticnally    inrreafcd. — A    thir.l    circumltance    which 


demands  attention  i  ,  in  what  degree  the  fanus  has  its  2dly,  The  reftrvoirs  fhould  be  large,  that  the  patient* 
blood  oxygenated  by  the  blood  of  the  mother  through  may  be  fupplicd  w  ith  any  quantity  that  their  fyroptomi 
the  ]  lacenla.  It  apptars  highly  piobable,  that  the  n:ay  require  :  and,  .^dly,  It  ia  neceffary  to  le»>leto 
fecial  blood  recetves  a  very  trilling  lupply  of  oxygeie  mix  thtic  airs  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  atmo- 
from  the  blood  of  the  mother ;  that  the  fatal  heart    fphcric  air,  iu  any  pioporiion."     Thcfc  objcds,  we 
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told,  have  been  completely  attained  by  a  conftruftlon 
not  very  unlike  to  that  employed  in  the  gazoraeters  of 
M.  Lavoilier  and  Dr  Van  Mirum. 

PHUL,  or  PuL,  king  of  /^fTyria,  is  by  fome  hifto- 
rians  fairi  to  be  Ninus  under  another  name,  and  the 
firft  founi'.erof  that  inonarhy  :  A  renowned  warrior. 
He  inN-aded  Ifrael  in  the  reipn  of  Manahem,  who  be- 
came tribntiry  to  him,  and  paid  him  looo  talents  of 
Clver  for  a  peace.      Floiirifhed  771  B  C. 

PHUr,  or  Phuth,  the  third  fon  of  Hnm  (Gen  x. 
6.)  C.iluiet  ifl  of  opinion,  that  Phut  peopled  either 
the  canton  of  Phiemphu,  Phtemphuti,  or  Phtcmbuti, 
fet  down  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  whofe  capital  was  Tha- 
ra  in  Lower  Egypt,  inclining  towards  Lybia  ;  or  the 
canton  called  Phtenotes,  of  whii:h  Buthus  was  the  ca- 
pital. The  prophets  often  fptak  of  Phut.  In  the 
time  of  Jeremiah,  Phut  was  under  the  ohcdience  of 
Necho  king  of  Egypt.  Nahum  (iii.  9.)  reckons  np 
his  people  in  the  number  of  thofe  who  ought  to  have 
come  to  the  aflilton-e  of  No-ammou  or  Diofpolis. 

PHYLAC  1  ERY,  in  the  general,  wnsa  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  all  kinds  of  charms,  fptlU,  or  cha- 
raAer?,  which  they  wore  about  them,  as  amulets,  to 
preferve  them  from  dangern  or  difeafes. 

Phylactery  partlcniaily  denoted  a  llip  of  parch- 
tnent,  wherein  was  wrjtttr.  fome  text  of  Holy  Scripture, 
particularly  of  the  decalogue,  which  the  more  devouc 
people  J'.monp  the  Jews  wore  on  the  forehead,  the 
breaH,  or  the  neck,  as  a  m?.rk  of  their  rel  gion. 

The  primitive  Chrlftiins  alfo  gave  the  name  phylac- 
teries to  the  cafes  wherein  they  indofed  the  relicks  of 
their  dead. 

Phylafteries  are  often  mentioned  In  the  New  Tefla- 
ment,  and  .tppear  to  have  been  very  conimon  among 
the  Pliarifces  in  our  Lord's  time. 

PHYLICA,  B\STARD  AI.ATFRKUS;  a  gcnuB  of  the 
jnonogynia  order,  belonginp'  to  tiic  pcntandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  of  which  three  are  kept 
in  the  gardens  of  this  ountry  ;  but,  by  reafon  of  their 
being  natives  of  warai  climates,  they  require  to  be  kept 
in  pots,  and  houftd  in  winter.  They  are  all  fhrubhy 
plants,  riling  from  three  to  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and 
Bdorn.d  with  beau:iful  chifters  of  white  flowers,  'llicy 
are  priip^gated  by  cuttinTs. 

PHYLLAN  THU.S,  sea-side  laurfl;  a  gen-is 
of  the  triati.lria  order,  belonging'  to  the  moroc.iH  clafs 
of  phnts.  There  are  fix  fpeeies,  all  of  them  natives 
of  warm  climates  ;  and  rife  from  12  or  14  feet  to  the 
height  of  middling  trees.  They  are  tender,  and  can- 
not be  propagated  in  this  country  without  artificial 
beat. 

PHYLLIS  (f?b.  bift.),  was  a  daughter  of  Sithon, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Lyrurgus  king  of  Thrace, 
who  received  Dcmophoon  the  fon  cf  rhefeu'?  ;  who, 
at  his  return  from  the  Proian  war,  had  (lopped  on  her 
coalls.  Shs  became  enamoured  of  him,  aud  did  not 
find  him  ■nftnii''Ie  to  her  paflion.  After  fome  months 
of  mutual  ten  'einefs  and  affeftion,  Demophoon  fct  fail 
for  Athens,  \v!iere  is  domeftic  affairs  recalled  him. 
He  promifed  faithl;dly  to  return  as  fjon  as  a  month 
vras  expired  :  but  cither  his  diflike  tor  Phyllis,  or  the 
irrepar-bie  fiiuation  of  his  afTairs,  obliged  him  to  vio- 
late his  eiigsgenient  :  and  the-  queen,  grown  defperate 
on  accotnit  of  his  abfence,  hange.  herfeU,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  threw  herfelf  down  a  precipice  into  the 


fea  an  J  perl  (lied.  Her  friends  raifed  a  tomb  over  her  Phyftllt 
body,  where  there  grew  up  certain  trees,  whofe  leaves,  [! 
at  a  particular  feafon  of  the  year,  fuddenly  bd  ame  wet  _  '"'t 
ae  if  fheddtng  tears  for  the  de.ith  of  Phyllis.  A.ccord- 
ing  to  an  old  tradition  mentioned  by  Servlus,  Virgil's 
coinmencator,  Phyllis  was  changed  by  the  go  '»  into 
an  almond  tree,  which  i«  called  phylla  I  y  the  Greeks. 
Some  days  after  this  mctamorphofis,  Demophoon  re- 
vifited  Phrace;  and  when  he  heirdof  the  fateof  PhyU 
lis,  he  ran  and  clafped  tlie  trte,  which,  though  it  that 
time  flrlpped  of  its  leaver,  fuddenly  (hot  forth,  and 
blolTomcd  as  it  ftill  fenfible  offendernefs  and  love.  The 
abfence  of  Demophoon  from  the  houfe  of  Phyllis  hi* 
given  rife  to  a  beautiful  epiftle  of  Ovid,  fuppofed  tf» 
have  been  written  by  the  Thracian  queen  about  the 
fourth  month  after  htr  lover's  departure.  —  .\  country 
woman  introduced  in  Virgil's  eclogues. — The  nurfe  of 
the  emperor  Domitian. — A  country  of  Thrace  near 
mount  PangTus. 

PHYSALLS,  the  winter  cherry  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monngynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  16  fptciea  ;  of  which  the  moft  re- 
marksl.le  is  the  alkeken;;i,  or  common  wincer-cherry. 
This  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The  rooft 
are  perennial,  an  i  creep  in  the  ground  to  a  great  di- 
(lanje  if  they  are  not  confined.  Thf fe,  in  the  fpring, 
ftioot  up  many  ftalks,  wlii'h  rife  to  the  height  of  a 
foot  or  more,  garnifhed  with  leave's  of  vzrious  forts  ; 
fome  of  which  are  angular  and  obtufe,  fome  oblong 
and  (harp  pointed,  with  long  foot  (lalks.  The  flower* 
are  ptoducul  'rnm  the  wings,  (landing  upon  (lender 
footflalk": ;  are  ot  a  white  colour,  and  have  hut  one 
petal.  They  are  fucceeded  by  round  berries  about  the 
fize  of  fmall  cherries,  inclofed  in  an  infl.tted  bladder, 
which  turns  red  in  autumn,  when  the  top  opens  and 
difclofes  the  red  berry,  which  is  foft,  pulpy,  and  (illed 
with  flac  kidney-fliaped  feeds.  Soon  after  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  the  (tr.lks  decay  to  the  root.  The  plr.nt  is  eafily 
propigated,  either  by  feeds  or  pnrting  the  roota 
PHYSALLIS.  See  ScoLOPENDRA., 
PHYSETER,  or  Spf  rmacetifisi?,  in  zoology, 
a  genus  beh^nging  to  the  order  of  cete.  There  are  fotir 
fpecies  ;  the  mod  remarksblc  are, 

I.  The  microp?,  or  black-headed  cachalot,  with  a 
lorg  lin  on  the  back,  an^  the  upper  jaw  confidcrabJy 
longer  than  the  under  one.  A  (i(h  of  this  kind  w^f 
caft  a(hore  on  Cramond  i(le,  near  Edinburgh,  Decem- 
ber 22.  1769;  its  length  was  ^4  feet;  the  grtatell 
circumference,  which  vias  juft  beyond  the  eyes,  30  : 
the  upper  jaw  was  (ive  feet  longer  than  the  lower, 
whofe  length  w.is  ten  feet.  1  he  head  was  of  a  moll 
enormous  fize,  very  thick,  and  above  one-thii"d  the 
fize  of  the  li(h :  the  end  of  the  upper  j.iw  was 
quite  blunt,  and  near  nine  feet  high  :  the  fpout-hole 
was  placed  near  the  end  of  it.  The  teeth  were  pla- 
ced in  the  lower  j  iw,  23  on  each  fide,  all  pointing 
outwards  ;  in  the  upper  jaw,  oppolite  to  them,  were 
an  equal  number  of  eavities,  in  which  the  ends  of  the 
teeth  lodged  when  the  mouth  was  clofed.  One  of  the 
teeth  meafured  eight  inches  long,  the  greateft  circum- 
ference the  fame.  It  is  hollow  within- fide  for  the  depth 
of  three  inches,  and  the  mouth  ot  the  cavity  very  wide: 
it  is  ihickelt  at  the  bottom,  and  grows  very  fmall  at 
the  point,  bending  very  much;  but  in  fome  the  flexure 
is  mors  than  in  others.     Thefe,  as  well  as  the  teeth  of 

aU 


PHY 


Fhyfettr.  aU  other  whales  we  have  obferved,  nre  Tfry  hird,  and 
L  '  .  cut  like  ivory.  The  eyes  are  very  fmall,  and  remote  from 
the  nofe.  The  pertoral  fins  we^e  phced  near  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth,  and  were  only  three  feet  lone; :  it 
had  no  other  fin,  only  a  larpe  protuberance  on  the 
middle  of  the  hack.  The  tail  wa»  a  little  forked,  and  14 
feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  penis  fevtn  feet  and  a  half  lon^. 
Linnxus  informs  n»,  that  this  fpecits  piirfues  and  ter- 
rifies the  porpoifcB  to  fuch  a  degree  as  often  to  drive 
them  on  fhore. 

2.  The   catodon,   or  round  headed  cachalot,  with  a 
fiflula  in  the  fnout,  and  hsvin^  no  hack-tin.     Of  this 
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with  a  fmall  orifice  :  inftead  of  a  back  fin,  there  was  a 
rouirh  fpace. 

For  the  method  of  extrafting  the  fpermaceti  from 
the  brain  of  thtfe  creatures,  fee  the  article  SratMA- 
ceri. 

PHYSIC,  or  Physick,  the  art  of  healinjjf ;  pro- 
perly calliid  Medicine.  Tbe  word  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  ;>"  f .  "  nature  ;"  in  regard  medicine  confifts 
principilly  in  the  obfervation  of  ndture.  See  Phy- 
sics an'!  M'DiciNE. 

I'HYSICAL,  fomethlng  belonginpr  to,  or  really 
exiftin^  in,   nature.     In  this   fenfe   we  fay  a  p'lyfical 


Phvfie 
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fpeciea,    lOJ  of  different  fizes  were  caft   afliore  st  one     point,  in  oppofition  to  a  mathrmatical  one,  wliich  only 
time  on  one  of  the  Orkney  Ifles,  the  Isrgeft  24  feet  in     exifts  in  the  imigination ;  a  phyfical  fubltance  or  body, 


lengih.  The  head  is  round,  the  opininij  of  the  mouth 
fmall.  Sibhald  fays  it  h^'s  no  fpout-hole,  but  only  no- 
ftrils  :  But  Mr  Pennant  is  of  opinion,  that  the  former 
being  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  nofc,  has  been 
rniftaken  by  hitn  for  the  latter.  Some  teeth  of  thij 
fpecies  are  an  mch  an'1  three  q;iarters  long,  and  in  tlic 
larked  pirt  of  the  thickncls  o(  one's  thumb.  The 
top  ia  quite  flat,  and  marked  with  concentric  lintt  ; 
the  bottom  it  more  flender  than  the  top,   and  pierced 


in  oppofition  to  fpirit,  or  mctaphyfi;;al  fuhflance,  &c. 

PHYSICIAN,  a  perfon  %vho  pro^cfTes  meiicine,  or 
the  art  of  healing  diftafes.     See  Medicine. 

Physicihss,  College  of,  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  Sec 
CoiLfCf  of  Phyjl  ian:. 

PHYSICO-MATHFMATica,  includes  thofe  branihes 
of  phyfic  which,  unitinj;  o'Tcrvaton  and  experiment  to 
mathematical  calculation,  undertake  to  explain  the  phc- 
nomeaa  of  nature. 
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Central d«-r  |  lAKEN  in  its  moft  enlarjred  fcnfe,  comprehends 

fhy^'^ "'  A  '^"^  *'^"''^  '^"''y  °^  "^'"''^  '  ^"'^  Natural 
Philosophy  ii  a  ttrm  of  the  fame  e\tent  :  but  or- 
dinary lan^uajje,  and  cfpecially  in  this  country,  em- 
ploys both  of  ihefc  terms  in  a  much  narrower  fcnfe, 
which  it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  determine  with 
4  fume  preclfion. 
A  more  Under  the  article  Philosophy,  we  gave  a  particu- 

pjrtitular  lar  account  of  that  view  of  n.Tture  in  which  the  oh- 
eiplanar.or  jj,,;^,  of  our  attention  are  confidcre.l  as  co:-medled  by 
''^'"■caufation  ;  and  we  were  at  fome  pains  to  point  out 
the  manner  in  which  this  ftu<ly  may  !ie  fuccef  fully 
cultivated.  By  a  judiciou'*  eniployment  of  tbe  means 
pointed  out  in  that  article,  we  d  ic')ver  that  the  ob- 
jetts  of  our  conten.pl  tion  compofe  an  Univi-rse, 
which  cnnfills,  not  of  a  numrjtr  of  indeptn  '.ent  ex- 
jHenct-s  folitary  and  dttacho'd  from  ea-  h  other,  but 
of  a  num'er  of  fubllsnces  conne'ltd  by  a  variety  of 
relations  and  dependencies,  fo  as  to  form  a  whole  which 
may  with  great  propriety  be  cailed  the  Systkm  of 
Natvre. 

This  afT.mbling  of  the  individual  objefts  which 
compofe  the  univerfe  into  one  fyl'era  is  Vy  no  means 
the  work  ot  a  hafty  and  warm  fancy,  but  is  the  re- 
fult  of  fo'ier  contemplation.  The  natural  hil^orian 
attem-Jts  in  v^in  to  d?fcrihc  o'^jeft?,  by  only  informing 
us  ot  their  fhape,  col -ur,  and  other  lenliblr  qualities. 
He  finds  himfelf  obli^ri.',  in  defcrii>irg  a  piece  of 
inarl.<le,  for  inllance,  to  tells  iis  that  it  takis  a  fine 
polifh  ;  that  it  ftrikef  fire  with  ftecl ;  that  it  hiiriis  to 
quicklime  ;  that  it  dilTclves  in  aquafortis,  auo  is  pre- 
cipitate! 1  y  alkalis  ;  that  with  vitiiolic  --.cid  it  m.ikes 
gypfum,  ?£c.  &c  &c.  and  thus  it  appears  th=t  iven 
the  dejcription  of  any  th'ng,  with  tlie  view  of  afcer- 
taining  its  fpecific  nature,  and  with  the  lole  purpofe 
of  difcriminatioo,    cannot   be   accomplilltcd   without 


taking  notice  of  its  virions  relatinns  to  other  things.  Introduc. 
But  what  d')  we  mean  by  the  nature  of  any  thin.T  >  '"'"V. 
We  are  ignornnt  of  its  edence,  or  what  makes  it  that  ' 
thing  an  1  ni  other  thii/g.  We  niuft  conlenc  ourfelvrs 
with  the  difcovery  of  its  qualilirs  or  froptrties ;  and  it  is 
the  afrembla;jc  of  thefe  whi:h  we  call  its  nature.  But  this 
u  very  inaccurate.  Thefe  do  not  coi'.ftitote  Its  efTcnce, 
but  are  the  confequences  o!  it.  Yet  this  is  ail  we  (hail 
ever  know  of  its  nature.  Now  the  term  pro(vrt\  is  no- 
thin.;  but  a  name  expuflint;  fome  rcbition  which  the  fub- 
ftance  under  confideration  has  to  otiitr  thinys.  This  is 
true  of  all  fuch  terms  Gravity, elalticity.fenfihility,  irra- 
titude,  and  the  like,  cxprcfs  notiiing  but  certain  mil- 
lers  of  fad  ^  which  may  be  obftrvel  refpeftin«  the  o'j- 
jeft  of  our  contemplation  ii:  dilTerent  circamftances 
of  fituation  with  regard  to  other  things.  Our  di- 
ftincf  notion?  of  indivi.!iials,  therefore,  imply  their  re- 
lations to  other  things.  , 

The  llightcfl  obfervation   of  the  uni^•er^e   fhows  an  All  pirts  of 
evident  coiinciSiion  between   all  its  paits   in  their  va- ''^'""'"fe 

rious  pioperties.     All  things  on  this  e;rth  are  connect-  "■''■"''')' 
.■,■11  c  jr..   conncacd 

ed  with  each  othet  by  the  laws  ol  motion  and  of  mind,  j  .  ,( cir  va. 

We  are  connetled  with  the  whole  of  the  fob  r  f\  Item  rii'«-  pro. 
by  (craviiation.  If  we  extend  our  obfervatlons  to  the  P^'""* 
fixed  ftars,  the  connexion  feema  to  fail  -.  but  even 
here  it  may  be  obfer»ed.  Their  inconceivaf'le  dillr.nce, 
it  is  true,  renders  it  impofTiMc  for  us  to  oH?in  any  ex- 
tenfi-ve  information  as  to  their  mttiie.  But  ihele  boiiies 
are  conniAed  with  the  folar  fyftem  by  the  f-meccfi 
of  the  ligit  which  they  emit  with  that  rmitted  by  our 
fun  or  any  (hining  bo'ly.  It  mives  "vith  the  fame  ve- 
locity, it  confifts  (in  moft  of  them  at  leaft)  of  the 
fame  colours,  and  it  is  nfietlcd,  refracted,  and  iuflecl- 
ed,  according  to  the  fime  laws. 

In  this  unboun  led  fcenc  of  contemplation,   our  at* 
teolioB  will  be  diredcd  to  the  different  cUlTcs  of  cb- 
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Introdiic-  jeAi  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  intereft  we  take  in 
^"'"'  them.  There  is  nothing  in  which  we  are  fo  much 
.  Interefted  aB  our  fellow  men  ;  and  one  of  the  firft  ftepj 
Our  atten-  that  we  make  in  our  knowledge  <if  nature,  is  an  ac- 
tion natu-  qiiaiiitance  with  them.  We  learn  their  diji'mnlve  na- 
'■*''y'''.'  ture  Ly  atten^ling  to  their  chartii3eri/lic  appearances; 
t'  e  firft  in-  ^^^^  '"'  ^Y  "bftrvinp  their  aftions.  We  obferve  them 
flancc  to  continually  producing,  hke  ourfelvcs,  certain  chauijee 
our  fellow- in  the  fi'.uation  or  condition  of  furrounding  objeAs ; 
"""•  and  thffe  chanijes  are  evidently  <lire(5led  to  certain  enils 

•which  refpiCi  ihevifehes.  Obferving  this  fuhftrvlcniy  of 
the  effects  which  they  produce  to  their  own  accummo- 
dation,  we  confider  this  adjuftmtnt  of  means  to  ends 
as  the  effcdt  of  an  intention,  as  we  exptrience  it  to 
be  in  our  own  cafe,  where  wc  are  confcious  of  this  in- 
tention, and  of  thefi-  its  tfftfls.  We  therefore  inter- 
pret thofe  aftions  of  other  men,  where  we  obferve  this 
adjuftment  of  means  to  ends,  as  marks  or  fijfns  of  in- 
tention in  them  fimilar  to  our  own.  And  thus  a  qua- 
lity, or  power,  or  faculty,  x^fuppofed  in  them  by  mentis 
of  its  fi^n,  althoui^h  the  quality  itfelf  is  not  imme- 
diately cognifabk-  Ly  our  fenfes.  And  as  tliis  intention 
in  oiirfclvej  is  accompanied  by  perception  of  external 
(ibjefls,  knowlcdtje  of  their  properties,  dcfire  of  good, 
averjion  from  evil,  volition,  and  exertion,  without  all 
of  wliich  we  could  not  or  would  not  perform  the 
actions  which  we  daily  perform,  we  fuppnfe  the  fame 
perception,  knowledge,  defire,  averfion,  volition,  and 
exertion  in  them. 

Thus,  by  the  conftitution  of  our  mind,  we  confi- 
der the  employment  of  means,  by  which  en.^.s  termi- 
nating in  the  agent  are  gained,  as  the  natural  fifi;ns  of 
/  defign  or  intention.  Ar.t,  therefore,'  or  the  employ- 
ment of  means,  is  tlie  natural  fign  of  intention  ;  and 
wherever  we  obferre  this  adjultnient  of  means  to  ends, 
we  infer  the  agency  of  defign. 

A  fmall  acquaintance  with  the  objeAs  around  us, 
obliges  us  to  extend  this  inference  to  a  great  number 
of  beings  befwies  our  fellow  men,  namely,  to  the  whole 
snimal  creation  :  for  in  all  we  obferve  the  fame  fuS- 
ferviency  to  the  ends  of  the  agent,  in  the  changes 
which  we  find  them  continually  producing  in  the  ob- 
jefts  around  them.  Thefe  changes  are  all  adjufted  to 
their  own  well  being.  In  allfuch  cafes,  therefore,  we  are 
forced,  by  the  conllitution  of  our  own  minds,  to  infer 
the  exiftence  of  defign  or  intention  in  thefe  beings  alfo. 
But  m  nnmberlefs  changes  produced  by  external 
objei?.3  on  each  other,  we  obferve  no  fuch  fitncfs  in 
the  eftecls,  no  fuch  fubfervicncy  to  the  well  being  of 
the  agent.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  we  make  no  fuch 
inference  of  thought  or  di-fign. 
.11  u-  a  Thus,  then,  theie  i;  prefented  to  our  obfervition  in 
divided  in-  important  diftinttion,  by  which  we  arrange  all  cxter- 
to  chinking  nal  objefts  into  two  clalTi^a.  The  firft  refeinhles  our- 
and  un-  felves,  in  giving  external  marks  of  that  thought  or  in- 
tention of  which  we  are  confcious  ;  and  we  fuppofe  in 
them  the  ocher  properties  which  we  difcover  in  our- 
fclves,  but  cannot  immediately  olfcrve  in  them,  viz. 
thought,  perception,  memory,  forcfight,  and  all  tli:it 
Collection  of  faculties  which  we  feel  in  ourfelves,  and 
vphich  couftitute  the  animal.  The  other  clafs  of  ob- 
jf  As  exhibit  no  fuch  appearances,  and  we  make  no 
fiich  inference.  And  thus  we  divide  the  whole  of  ex- 
ternal nature  into  the  claffes  of  thinking  and  un- 
thinking beings. 

Our  firft  judgments  about  thefe  claffes  will  be  very 


thinking 
huings. 


inaccurate  ;  and  we  will  naturally  afcribe  tlie  dilTe.  tntroduc« 
rencea^   which  we  do  not  very  well  unHerftand,  to  the       """•     , 
differences  in   organical   ftruitiire,  which   we   clearly       • 
obferve.       But    when    we    have    knocked    down    orH.wwe 
perhaps  fmothered  an  animal,  we  find  that  it  no  long- '^"i"'' t"  the 
er  gives  the  former  marks  of  thought  an  1  intention, ''"""'^'^^'^ 
and  that  it  now  refemhles  the  clafs  of  unthinking  be-" 
ings  :   And  yet  ic  Hill  retains  all  that  ficnefs  of  orga- 
nical fltiidiire  which  it  had  before  ;  it   fecms  only  to 
want  the  intention  and  the  will.     This  obliges  us  to 
contlude  that  the  vli'linftion  does  not  arife  from  a  dif- 
ference in  organical  ftruituie,   but  from  a  diftinfl  fub- 
ftance  common  to  all   thinking  beings,  but  feparahle 
from  their  orgHuical  Iranie.  To  this  fubltance  we  ifcribe 
thought,  intention,  contrivance,  and  f.ll  th.it  colleAion 
of  faculties  which  we  feel  in  ourfelves.  To  this  fubftance 
in  ourfelves  we  refer  all  fenfationa,  pleufurcs,  pains,  re- 
membrances, deJires,  piirpofes ;  and  to  this  aggregate, 
however  imperfeclly    uuJerltood,  we  give    the   name 
MIND.      Our  or^janical  frame,  whi<h   feems  to  be  only 
the  inflrument  of  information   and   operation  to  the 
mind,  we  call  our  body.  g 

As  the  animating  principle  is  not,  like  our  body,  the  The  nature 
immediaie  objeft  of  the  fcnfes,   we  naturallv  con -eive  "'"'"'' *' 
it  to   be   a   fubftance  elFentially   different   from  thofe  j;"J^^"^^j 
which  are  the  ohjcfts  of  our  fenfea.   The  rudeft  people  in  rude 
have  (hown  a  difpofition  to  form  this  conclufion.     Ob-ages, 
ferving  that  animal  life  was  connected  with  breathing, 
it  was  natural  to   imar;ine  that   breathing  was  livfn.,'-, 
and  that  breath  was  life.     It  is  a  remarkable  facfl,  that 
in  moil  languages  the  term  for  exprefling  biealh  is  at 
Icaft  one  of  the  term'?   for  exprefiing  the   foul  ;    n)-i, 
T'lvuy,  JpiriiuSf  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Lntin,  ex- 
prefs  both;  sl'^ift  °r^^o//,  in  the  Teutonic,  comes  from 
ghetfen,  to  "  breathe  or  figh  ;"  d'lchn  or  duha,  "  the 
foul,"  in  Sclavonic,  comes  from  duichat,  "  to  breathe;" 
fo  in  the  Gaelic  does  anal  come  from  anam  ;  and  the 
fame   relation  is  found  between   the  two  words  in  the 
Malay  and  other  eaftern  languages.     We  believe  that 
moft  perfons  can  recolleft  fome  traces  of  this  notion  in 
their  early  conceptions  of  things  ;  and  many  who  do 
not  confider  themftlves  as  uncultivated,  believe  that 
the  foul  quits  the  body  along  ivilh  tic  lajl  breath.     A- 
mong  the  Tartar   nations   hanging  is  confiJered  with 
particular  horror,  on  account  of  the  ungraceful  ind 
iilthy  exit  which  the  foul  is  oMiged  to  make  from  the 
body.  5 

But  the   obfervation    of   the   fame   appearances   of  Their  opU 
thought   and  intention    in    fifties    and    other    animals,"""*  "o' 
which  do  not  breathe,  would  foon   ftiow  that  this  wns'"  " 
but  a  rude  conception.     Vary  little  refinement  indeed 
is  necefTary  to   convince  us   that  air  or  breath  cannot 
be   the  fubftance  which  thinks,   wifties,  and  dcfigus  ; 
and  that  the  properties  of  this  fubftance,   whatever  it 
ii,   muft    be   totally  difterent  fro.n,  and  incompatible 
with,  any  thing  that  we  know  of  the  immediate  objefts 
of  our  fenfej.  jg 

Hence  we  are  led  to  conclu.'.e  that  there  are  two  Of  the  two 
kinds  of  fubftanees  in  nature:  One,  which  is  the  prin-'^'"''*  "f 

ciple  of  fenf<ition  ;  and  therefore  caimol  he  the  obieft  "  '  »"«' 

r  r     r  ill  i       1        i  •    (^      -luHature, 

ot  our  fenfes,  any  more  than  light  can  be  the  o'-ject  ot  npj  jj  the 

the  microfcope.     Thia  fubftance  alone  cnn  feel,  think,  nbjccl  of 

defire,  and  pr.'jpofe,  and  is  the  objcCt  a{  reflcSion  a/w;c. '"'•■•'eci.on 

The  objects,  of  our  fenfes  compole  the  other  clafs,  ^ind^^'^^^'Ji  "l 

therefore  can  have  none  of  the  other  properties  which )t.„f5,, 

are  not  cognofcible  by  tlie  feofes.     Thefe  have  all  the 

properties 
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properties  which  our  fenfej  can  difcover;  «nd  we  can 
have  no  evidence  of  their  having  any  other,  nor  indeed 
any  conception  of  their  having  them.  This  clafs  is 
not  confined  tc  the  unorganized  mafles  of  matter  ;  for 
we  fee  that  the  toJle«  ot  anirr.sis  lofe  after  death  that 
organical  forrri,  and  are  afllmilated  to  all  the  nH  of 
unthinking  beings.  It  has  ?rifen  from  fuch  views  as 
thie,  that  while  all  nations  have  agreed  to  cull  this 
clafs  of  o' jefts  by  the  name  body,  wh'ch  originally 
exprefTcs  oar  organical  frame,  feme  nationa,  farther  ad- 
vanced in  cultivation  or  lefiuemcnt,  have  contrived  an 
abftraft  term  to  expref?  this  general  fubftance  of  which 
all  inanimate  beines  are  compofcd.  Such  a  term  we 
have  in  the  words  matiries,   t''-". 

Matter,  then,  is  that  i'ubftance  which  is  immediate- 
ly cognofcible  hy  our  fcnfes.  Whatever,  therefore, 
is  not  thus  immediately  cognofcible  by  our  fcnfes  is 
not  material,  and  is  exprelTed  by  a  negrtive  term,  and 
called  immalerial :  hence  it  is  that  mind  ij  faid  to  be 
immaterial.  It  is  ei  importance  to  keep  in  mind  this 
diftindb'on,  merely  grammatical.  Little  more  is  ne- 
ccfTary  for  detecting  the  fophifms  of  Helvetius,  Mira- 
beau,  and  other  fages  of  the  Gallic  fchool,  who  have 
been  anxious  to  remove  the  ties  of  moral  am!  religious 
obligation  by  lowering  our  conceptions  of  our  intel- 
lectual nature.  It  will  alfo  ferve  to  fhow  how  hitlily 
they  have  formed  their  opinions  who  have  afcribed  to 
the  immediate  agency  of  mind  all  thofe  relations  which 
are  obferved  in  the  actions  of  bo.lies  on  each  Bther  at 
a  dillance.  The  conntfting  principles  of  fuch  rela- 
tions e  dijlante  (if  there  are  any  fuch),  are  not  the  im- 
mediate oSiefts  of  our  finfcs  :  they  are  therefore  i^n- 
material.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  thty  are  minds. 
There  m.y  be  many  immaterial  fubftnnces  which  arc 
not  minds.  VVc  know  nothing  of  any  objert  what- 
ever but  by  the  obfervation  of  certain  appearances, 
which  luggcll  to  our  minds  the  exillence  and  agency 
of  its  qualities  or  powers.  Such  phenomena  are  the 
natural  fi^rns  of  thefe  qualitie:',  and  it  is  to  thofe  figns 
that  we  mull  always  have  rciourfe  when  we  wi{h  to 
conceive  without  amhiyulty  concerning  them.  What 
is  the  charaftenltic  phenomenon  of  mind,  or  what  is 
the  dijrmguijh'mg  quality  which  brings  it  into  view?  It 
is  INTENTION  :  and  it  maybe  alTerted  with  the  utmoft 
coiifiJcncc,  that  we  have  no  other  mark  by  which 
■lind  is  immediately  fuggelled  to  us,  or  that  would 
ever  have  made  us  fuppofe  that  there  exilled  another 
mind  befi'les  our  own.  The  phinoimnon  by  which  this 
quality  is  fuggelfed  to  us  is  art,  or  the  employment  of 
means  to  gain  ends  ;  and  the  mark  of  art  is  the  fup- 
pofed  conducivcnefs  of  thefe  ends  to  the  well-being  of 
the  agent.  Where  this  train  is  not  obferved,  dtfign 
or  intention  is  never  thought  of;  and  therefore  where 
intention  is  not  perceived  in  any  immaterial  fubftance, 
if  any  fuch  has  ever  been  obferved,  it  is  an  abiife  of 
language  to  call  it  mind.  We  do  not  think  that  even 
perception  and  intelligence  i.- title  us  to  give  the  name 
mind  to  the  fubllance  in  which  they  arc  'nlierent,  be- 
caufe  it  id  from  marks  of  intention  alone  that  we  infer 
the  exiflence  of  mind  ;  and  although  thefe  rauft  be 
accompanied  with  perception  and  intelligence,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  fubllance  which  can  perceive  and 
undeiftnnd  mull  alfo  delire  and  propofe.  Ilo-.vever 
UifiicHlt  we  may  find  it  to  feparate  them,  they  are  evi- 
dently fepiralle  in  iraagiaatioii.     And  let  uot  this 
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rfTertion  be  too  haflily  objefled  to  ;  for  the  feparation  Introduc- 
hat  been  matle  by  perfons  mofl  eminent  for  their  know-  """•  . 
ledge  and  difcernment.  When  Leibnitz  afcribed  to  ''  ' 
his  MONADEs,  or  what  we  call  the  ultimate  atoms  of 
matter,  a  perception  of  their  fituation  in  the  univerfe, 
and  a  motion  precifelj^  fuited  to  this  perception,  he 
was  the  fartheft  in  the  world  from  fuppofing  them 
animated  or  endowed  with  minde.  It  is  true  mdeed 
that  ochers,  who  think  and  call  themfelves  philofo- 
phers,  are  much  more  liberal  in  their  application  of 
this  term.  A  modern  author  of  great  metaphyHcal 
eminence  fays,  "  I  call  that  mind  which  moves,  and 
that  tody  which  is  moved."  This  clafs  of  philofopheta 
affert  that  no  motion  whatever  is  begun  except  by 
the  ardency  of  an  animating  principle,  which  (after 
Ariftotle)  they  call  Nalurt,  and  which  has  in  thefe 
days  been  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  god.  All  this  jar- 
goR  (for  it  is  nothing  elfe)  has  arifcn  from  the  puzzle 
in  which  naturalids  think  themfelves  involved  in  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  produdion  of  motion  in  a 
body  at  a  dillance  from  thit  hody  which  is  conceived 
as  the  caufe  of  this  motion.  After  having  been  re- 
luftantly  obliged,  by  the  reafonintja  of  Newton,  to 
abandon  their  methods  of  explainin,;  fuch  phenomena 
by  the  impulfcs  of  an  intervening  fluid,  nothing  feem- 
ed  left  but  the  affertion  that  thefe  motions  were  pro- 
duced L'y  minds,  as  in  the  cafe  of  our  own  exertions. 
Thefe  exphinations  (if  they  deferve  the  name)  crnnot 
be  o!Jetted  to  in  any  other  way  than  as  an  abufe  of 
language,  and  as  the  introdudlion  of  an  unmeaning 
jargon.  We  have,  and  can  have,  no  notion  of  mind 
differe;  t  from  thofe  of  our  own  minds  ;  an  1  we  difco- 
vu-  the  exillence  of  other  mii.ds  as  we  difcover  the 
exilltnce  of  bodies,  Ly  means  of  plienomena  which  arc 
chnraC^eriikic  of  minds,  th\t  is,  which  rcfemble  thofe 
phenomena  thjt  loilow  the  exertion  of  our  own  mental 
faculties,  that  is,  by  the  employment  of  means  co  at- 
tain felfilh  ends  ;  and  where  fuch  appearances  are  n*t 
obferved,  no  exillence  of  a  mind  is  in'"trred.  When 
we  fee  a  man  fall  from  the  top  of  a  houfe,  and  dafh 
out  his  bniiiis  on  the  pavement,  we  never  afcribe  this 
motion  to  his  mind.  Althou.h  the  fitntfs  of  manj- 
of  the  celollial  motions  for  mod  important  purpofcs 
mukes  us  fuppofe  deli.;n  and  contrivnnce  fomewherc, 
and  therefore  a  Supreme  Mind,  we  no  more  think  of 
inferring  a  mind  in  the  earth  from  the  fitnefs  of  its 
motions  for  purpofes  mo.1  beneficial  to  its  inhabitants, 
than  of  inferring  a  mind  in  a  bit  of  bread  from  its 
fitnefs  for  nourilhing  our  bodies.  It  is  not  from  the 
mere  motions  of  animals  thnt  their  m^nls  arc  interred,  . 
but  from  the  conducivenefa  of  thefe  motions  to  the 
Well-being  of  the  animal. 

The  terra  mind  therefore,  in  i}\e  ordinary  lan:iuage  yyic  n^\r.i 
of  all  men,  is  applied  to  what  defirej  and  wills  at  thei-  >..it  <ht. 
fame  time  that  it  perceives  and  undcill.inJs.      If  we  whi':h  jro- 
call  that    i.iind   which   troducet  m<3tion,  we  mull  derive  """^V"."' 
our  notions  ot  its  qualities  orattriiUics  from  oblervmg  ,|,,,  »h;j, 
their  efTett!'.      We  mull  therefore  difcover  the  general  (lc;>rc>  and 
laws  by  which  they  acl,  that  is,  the  general  Uws  ob- *■''*• 
fervcd  in   thofe  motions  which  we  conCder  as  their 
eflTtds.     Now  thefe  arc  the  general  laws  of  motion  ; 
and  in  none  of  thefe  can  we  find  the  Icnll  coinci  jcnce 
with  what  we  arc  accuflomcd  to  call  the  laws  of  mind. 
Nav,  it  has  been  the  total  want  of  fimilarity  which  ha« 
given  rile  to  the  diiliuct:«a  which  all  men,  in  all  age* 
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lii-roduc-  and  countries,  have  made  between  m-nJ  and  matter. 
'^"_  Thia  dilliniflion  is  found  in  all  languae'-s ;  and  it  is 
•  an  unpardonable  liberty  which  mtn  take  with  lan- 
guages when  Uiey  ufe  a  Icrm  of  diflindion,  t/prcijic  term, 
to  cxprcfs  things  cif  a  different  fpecies.  What  thefe 
authors  have  been  plfafid  to  c  .U  rnW,  the  whole  world 
befides  have  ealled  by  another  name,  force  ;  which, 
though  boiTowed  from  our  own  exertions,  is  yet  fuffi- 
cicntly  diftindive,  and  never  leads  us  to  confound 
things  that  arc  different,  except  in  the  langu:ige  of 
fonic  modern  philcifophers,  who  apply  it  to  the  laws 
of  the  af;en(y  of  mini  ;  and,  when  fpeaklng  of  the 
force  ot  motives,  &c.  commit  the  fame  miftakcs  which 
the  follower*  of  Ariftotle  commit  in  the  ufe  of  the 
ttrm  mind.  Force,  in  the  Lnguaj;e  of  thefe  philofo- 
plierF,  mean^  what  coniitfts  the  operations  ot  mini  ; 
as  mind,  in  tt  e  language  of  Lord  Monboddo,  is  that 
,^         which  cnnnefts  the  operations  of  l)ody. 

']  nofe  are  not  lets  to  hlanie  who  confidcr  this  Nature 
of  Arillot'c,  tHi«  principle  of  motion,  as  an  exillence 
ni.tion  not  ^^  fubrt.ince  differ  ent  both  from  matter  and  from  the 
from  mat-  "I'ldsof  intelligent  creatures.  Ariliotle  calls  it  in  fome 
plicts  u-rtf  <i.v:(^r.  He  might  with  equal  propriety, 
and  equal  confillency  with  his  other  doiftrincf,  have 
called  mind  "'•.f  rixif,  or  an  "t^Tif  fv.iui-;.  Befides, 
we  have  no  evidence  for  the  feparability  of  this  J-»  /> 
4'^;<»  from  bodyas  we  have  for  the  f-parability  of  fuch 
minds  as  our  own,  tlie  i^enulne  ■ii'v^.  Nay,  his  whole 
doctrines,  when  maturely  confidered,  sffume  their  ab- 
folute  infcpjirabllity. 

This  doctrine  of  elemental  minds,  therefore,  as  the 
minds  are    irrmediate   caufes   of  the   phenomena  of  the  material 
on  abufc  of  ^j.„^ij     jg  g^  abufe  of  language.      It  is  a  jarg(>n  ;  and 
It   IS  a   frivolous  abufe,  for  it  otters  no  explanation 
whatever.      The   phenomena    are   totdly    unlike    the 
phenomena  of  ordinary  minds,  and  iherelore  receive 
no  explanation  from  them  ;  and  lince  our  knowledge 
oi  thefe  quafi  minds  muft  be  derived  entirelv  from  the 
phenomena,  it  will  be  precifely  the  fame,  although  we 
t'xprefa  it  in  common  language.     We  (hall  not  indeed 
raife  the  wonder  of  our  hearerp,  as  thofe  do  who  fill 
the  world  with   mind<  which  they  never  fufpcdted  to 
exift  ;  but  we  rtiall  not  bewdder  their  imEginations, 
confound  their  ideas,  and  miflcad  their  judgments, 
_,,   '\'      ,        We  flitter  ourltlvcs  that  our  readers  will  not  think 
fulcoifc-     thefe  oblervations  unfeafonable  or  mifplaced.      Of  all 
qurrcei  of   miftakcs  that  the  naturalift  can  fall  into,  there  is  none 
materia-      more  fatal  to  his  progrefs  in  knowledge  than  the  con- 
founding; things  which  are  tffcntially  different  ;  and  of 
all  the  diltinftions  whi..h  can  be  made  among  the  ob- 
jefts  of  our  contemplation,  there  is  none  of  equal  phl- 
lofophical    importance    with   this   between    mind   and 
matter:     And    ^^•hcn    we   confider   the   confequences 
which   naturally   folio*   from   this  conlufion  of  ideas, 
and   particularly    thofe   which  follow  from  ili  kin^;  the 
mental  facidtics  of  man  to  a  level  with  the  operations 
of  mechanics  or  chemiftry,   confequences   which   the 
exoerience  of  the   pnfent  eventful  day   fliows   to   be 
dctlrucl've  of  all  that  is  nobl*;  or  dcfiiable  in  human 
nature,  and  of  all  that  is  comfortable  in  tiiis  life,  and 
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which  blurts  every  hope  of  future  excetlmce— we  ctn-  Introdut 
not  be  too  anxious  to  have  this  capital  ditlin<5tion  put  ''""• 
in  the  piaii»etl  point  of  view,  and  expriffed  in  the  mofl:  """"V"" 
famdiar  characters,  "  fo  that  he  who  runneth  may 
"  read."  When  wc  fee  the  frenzy  which  the  reafon- 
ing  pride  of  man  has  railed  in  our  neiijhbjurhood,  and 
hear  the  dictates  of  philofophy  inceffantly  appealed  to 
in  defence  of  whatever  our  hearts  (hudder  at  as  (hocking 
and  abominable  ;  and  when  we  fee  a  man  (k),  of  great 
reputation  as  a  naturaliff,  and  of  profcffed  humanity  and 
political  moderation,  ccngratulating  his  countrymen  on 
the  rapid  improvement  and  almoft  perfeiftion  of  philo- 
fophy ;  and  after  giving  a  fhort  Iketch  of  the  confti. 
tution  of  che  vifiHe  univerfe,  fumming  up  all  with  a 
table  ot  cleAive  attraction?.,  and  that  pi.rlicul  ir  com- 
bination and  mode  of  cryllrll  zation  whicli  c.  nllitute* 
Gon  (hnrrej'co  refereni  ! ) — is  ic  net  full  time  for  us  to 
ftop  fliort,  and  to  alk  our  own  hearts  "  whither  arc 
you  wandering  J" — But  found  philofophy,  reafoning 
Jioin  effects  to  their  caufts,  will  hire  IKlen  to  the 
words  of  our  facred  oracles  :  "  By  their  fruits  ye  (hall 
know  them.  Do  men  gather  giapes  of  thorns,  or  fig« 
of  thiiUcs  ?"  The  abf  rd  confiquences  of  the  fceptical 
philolophy  of  Bi-rkUy  and  Hume  have  bton  thought, 
by  men  of  undoubted  difcernm.-nt,  fuf&cient  reafont 
for  rejeftmg  it  without  examination.  The  no  left 
abfurd  and  the  (hocking  confequences  of  the  mechani- 
cal philofophy  now  in  vogue  fliould  give  us  the  fame 
abhorrence  j  and  (houll  make  us  abandon  its  blood- 
(talned  roa.-l,  and  leturn  to  the  dclighttul  pnths  of  na- 
ture, to  furvey  the  works  of  God,  and  fealt  our  eye* 
with  the  difplays  of  mind,  which  offer  thtmfelves  on 
every  hand  in  defigns  of  the  moll  cxtcnfive  inlluence 
and  the  molt  beautiful  conirivance.  Following  the 
guidance  of  heavenly  vtildom,  we  (liall  indeed  find,  that 
"  all  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  and  all  her 
p.iths  are  peace."  g 

Such  is  the  fcene  of  our  obfervation,  the  fulijeift  ofxhe  cite 
philoiophical  (lady.     Its  extent  \i  almoll  unbounded, <'f  I'hiloCl 
reaching  from  an  atom  to  God   hinilclf.      It   is  abfo-E""' 
Intely   neccflary  for  the   fuccefsful  cultivation  of  this       '* 
immenfc  held  of  knowledge  thai  it  be  committed  to 
the  care  of  different  cultivators,  and  tint  its  various 
portions  be  treated  in  different  wiiys  :   and,  according- 
ly, the  various  talteo  of  men  have  giveii  this  curiofity 
different  directions  ;  and  the  lludy,  like  all  other  talks, 
has  heen  promoted  by  this  divition  of  labour. 

Some  philolophers  have  attended  ov\y  to  the  ap- 
pearances ot  litnefs  which  arc  exniUted  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  univerfe  ;  and  Hy  arranging  thefe  into  dif- 
ferent claffes,  and  interpreting  them  as  indications  of 
thought  and  intention,  have  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  many  claffes  of  lentient  and  inteiligent  beings,  actu- 
ated by  properhties,  and  directed  by  reafon. 

While  the  contemplation  of  thefe  appearances  indi-The  natn 
cates  thought   and  i.eCgn  in  any  imlividual  of  one  ofan'  ufes  > 
thefe  clalfcs,  and  brings  us  piopcnhlics  and  purpofes*""]"^'  "■ 
of  action,  and  the  ends  gained   by  thefe  aCtlons,  into   '      ^ 
view,  thecontcnipl'.tion  of  thefe  propenfitles,  purpofes, 
and  endtt,  occallons  au  inference  of  u  much  mure  gene- 
ral 


(a)  M.  de  la  Metherie,  editor  of  the  Juurnal  de  Phyfque.     See  his  prefacet  to  the  volumes  for  1791  and 
1 793,  January  and  July. 
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ral  kind.  AH  thefe  intellifjent  fielngs  fjive  indications 
of  knowUdge  and  of  power  ;  but  their  knowledge 
beara,  in  general,  no  proportion  to  their  power  of  pro- 
ducing chanpres  in  nature,  and  of  attaining  Important 
ends ;  and  their  power  is  neither  always,  nor  in  the 
rtioil  important  cafe?;,  tlie  confequence  of  their  know- 
ledge. Whers  the  elTeft  of  their  adions  is  rtioft  emi- 
nently conlucive  to  their  important  interefta,  the 
power  of  attaining  thefe  valuable  ends  is  generally  in- 
depcncient  on  ny  attention  to  the  fitnefsof  the  medns, 
and  the  exertion  is  frccjiiently  made  without  even 
thir.kinjr  of  the  important  end.  The  well-being  of  the 
individual  i?  fecurcd  agninfl  any  danger  from  it<  igno- 
rance, indolence,  or  innttcntion,  liy  an  inltinftive 
proptnfity,  which  leads  it  to  the  performance  of  the 
neccHary  aftion,  which  is  thus  made  immediately  and 
ultimately  defiraLIc,  without  any  rtgiird  to  its  ultimate 
and  important  end.  Thus,  in  our  own  nature,  t!ie 
fupport  of  animil  life,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  fublillence  by  a  knowledge  of  the  objefts 
which  furround  us,  are  not  intrufted  to  our  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  importance  of  thefe  ends,  but  are  com- 
mitted to  the  furer  guides  of  hunger  and  curiofity. 
The  fanr.e  obfervers  difcover  a  connexion  between 
conne<5\ion  the  individuiils  cf  ii  clafs,  different  from  that  which 
*''-'"^'""  .  arifes  from  the  mere  refcmblance  of  their  external  ap- 
dualsifa  P'=^''2nce,  or  even  of  their  properfities  and  purfuit!  ; 
claf^  of  ani.  the  very  circumllanccs  which  produced  the  claffifica- 
tiiaU  ciifle  tion.  They  obferve,  that  thefe  propenfities  are  fuch, 
that  while  each  individual  fecks  only  its  own  enjoy- 
ment, thefe  enjoyments  are  in  general  fuch  as  contri- 
bute to  the  fupport  of  the  fpectes  and  the  enjoyment 
of  other  individuals.  Thus,  in  the  clafles  of  animaU, 
and  in  hum'n  nature,  the  continuance  of  the  race,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  whole,  are  not  intnUled  to  tlie 
apprehenfion  we  entertain  of  the  importance  of  thtfe 
ends,  but  are  produced  by  the  operation  of  fexual  love 
and  the  love  of  fociety. 

The  fame  obfervers  find  that  even  the  differenl  clalTcs 

fo  a  lii,k  of  of  fentient  beings  are  connefted  together;  and  while 

connexion  ,]jg  ^1,0]^  ^f  each  clafs  aim  only  at  their  own  enioy- 

feiitient  he- '"'"',  they  contribute,  in  (ome  way  or  other,  to  the 

ings  of  dif-  well-being  of  the  other  clafles.      Even  man,  the  felfifli 

ferentcUf.  lord  of  this  fublunai^  world,  is  not   the   unconnefttd 

"■  inhabitant  of  it.      He  cannot,  in  every  inftance,  reap 

all  the  fruits  of  his  fituation,  without  contributinjr  to 

the  enjoyment  of  thoufands  of  the  brute  creation.   Nay, 

it  noay  be  proved  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  every  intelligent 

man,  that  while  ore  race  of  animals,  in  confequence  of 

its  peculiar  propenfities,   fubfills  by  the  dellrjclion  of 

another,   the  fum  total  of  animal  life  and  enjovmcnt  is 

prodigioufly  increafed.   See  a  very  judicious  differtation 

on  this  curious  and  puzzling  fubjedi,  intitlcd  A  Ph'ilo- 

Jcf'hical  Survey  of  lire  yinimal  Creation;  whcie  it  appears 

that  the  incrcafe  of  animal  life  and  enjoyment  which  is 

produced  by  this  means,   beyond  what  could  pcflibly 

obtain  without  it,  is  beyond  all  conception.   See  iike- 

wife  the  hit  edltioh  of  A'/ny'/  Origin  of  Evil,  by  Dr  Law 

late  bifhop  of  Carlifle. 

The  end  of      Tlius   the  whole  aflemblage  feems  connedcd,  and 

thisconncc-jointly  employed  in  incieafing  the  lum  total  of  poflible 

tion  i«  the  happinels.     This  fitnefe  of  the  various  propenfities  of 

Mcuniijla-   fcnti'tnt  and  intelligent  beings,   this  fu!-fci  viency  to  a 

Piiicfi.         general  purpofe,   ftrikcs  thefe  obfervers  as  a  mark  of 

iotention,  evidently  dillinfl  from,  and  iDdependent  of, 

Vot.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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all  the  particular  intention'',  and  fuperior  to  them  all  ;  Introdii;. 
and  thus  it  irrefiltibly  leads  them  to  infer  the  exiftcnce      "'  " 
of  a  SUPRF.ME  MIND,  dircAing  the  whole  of  this   in- ^""^'"""'^ 
TELLEcrt;AL  SYSTEM,  while  the  individuals  of  which 
it  confills  appear  the  unconfcious  Inftruraents  in   the 
hand  of  a  great  Artift,  with   which  he  executes  his 
grand  and  beneficent  purpofcs. 

But  the  obfervation  goes  yet  further.     The  bodies  aU  nitTire 
of  the  inanimate  creation  are  not  on'y  conncdled  witli  iininatc 
each  other  by  a  mutual  dependence  of  propertici,  and *'^<* '"*"'• 
the  relation  of  canfiti>  n,   but  they  are  alfo  connected  [^h^^p 
with   the  fentient   beings  by   a  fubferviency   to  their  jnTun-^ 
purpofes   of  enjoyment.       Th-   philofopher  o! Serves 'hinkiiig, 
tiiat  thi-i  conHedion  is  admirably  kept  up  by  the  con-"'""" 
ftancy  pf  natural  operations  and  the  expeditions  of""^'**' 
intelligent  bein,(8.      Had  either  of  thefe  circumlfani-es 
been  wanting,  had  eithtr  the  operations  of  n.iture  been 
without  rule,  or  had  fentient  bcicgs  no  perception  or 
expcdation  of  their  uniformity  ;  the  fubferviency  would 
be  totally  at  an  end.      This  adjuftment,  this  fitnefj,  of 
which  the  cfTed  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  fentient  inha- 
bitants of  the  univerfe,  appear  to  be  the  cffed  of  an 
intention  of  which  this  enjoyment  is  the  final  caufc. 
This  conftancy  therefore  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
both  in   the  intcllcdual  and  material  world,  and  the 
concomitant    expeftation   of  fentient   beings,    appear 
the  eflfeds  of  laws   impofed   on  the  different  parts  of 
the  univerfe   by  the  Supreme   Mind,   who  h.iS   formed 
both  ihefe  clafles  of  beings  fo  admirably  fuited  to  each 
other.  jj 

To  fuch  obfervers  the  world  appears  a  work  of  art,  The  origin 
a  fyllera  of  means  employed  for  gaining  certain  pro- "f  "='""' 
pofed  ends,  and  it  carries  the  thoughts  forward  to  an         "'''^* 
artist;  and  we  infer  a  degree  of  Ikill,  power,   and 
good  intention  in  this  Artill,  proportioned  to  the  in- 
genuity, extent,  and   happy  effed  which  lut  arc  able 
to  (lifcern  in  his  works.     Such  a  contemplaton  of  na- 
ture, therefore,  terminates  in  Natural  Theolocv, 
or  the  difcovcry  of  the  exillence  and  attributes  of 
God.  j. 

Our  notions  of  this  Supreme  Mind  art  formed  from  Our  mode 
the  indications  of  defign  which  we  obfcrve,  and  which"'  rcifon. 
we  interpret  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  adions  of  men. '"8  "".'he 
1  hcfc  notions,  therefore,  will  differ  from  our  notions^r  q'I' 
of  other  minds  only  in  the  degrees  which  we  are  able  to 
obferve,  and  which  we  afTi^jn   to  thefe  faculties;  for 
the  phenomenon  or  the  effeft   is  not  only  the  mark, 
but  aifo  the  ineafure  of  its  fuppofed  caufc.     Thefe 
degrees  mufl   be   afcertained  by  our  own  capacity  of 
appreciating  the  extent,  the  multiplicity,  and  the  va- 
riety of  the  contrivance.     Accardinjjly,  the  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Mind,  in  the  thrological  creed  of  a 
rude  Itulian,  are  much  more  limited  than  in  that  of  a 
European  philofopher.      In   proportinn  as  our  unJrr- 
ftandiugs  arc  cnbirge.l,  .ind  as  our  acquaintance  with  the 
operations   of  nature  around  us  is  extended,  we  (ball 
perceive  higher  drgrecs  of  power,  of  fliil!,  and  o(  kind 
intention  :   and   fincc  wc  find  that  the  Icenc  of  obfer- 
vation is  unbounded,  wc  cannot   afiix  any  boundarici 
to   thefe   attributes   in   our  own   imai;in»tion,  and  we 
arc  ready  to  fuppofc  that  they  are  inlinite  or  unbound- 
ed (n  their  own  luture.     When  our  attentive  furvcy  of 
this  univerfe,  and  a  carelul  comparifon  of  all  its  parts, 
as  far  as  we  can  undcriland  or  appreciate  them,  have 
made  ua  conclude  that  it  is  rne  deJign,  the  work  of  tne 
4   M  Jrtifi ; 
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iniroJuc-  Aithi;  we  are  under  tlie  iiecefTKy  of  Inf  rr'nij,  t!iat,  efcape  tKe  notice  of  fome  curious  miaJ«,  tliat  there  Intrwlue. 

tioi;.       Y,-ith  rcfpcA  to  this  univirft,  his  poWLT,  wifJom,  and  were  lulcs  of  trHth  an.1  falf»;hood  as  well  na  of  rijrlit      "°"-     ^ 

"""y^"  benevol-.nce,  are  indceJ  infiniie.  aii.l  wioncf.     Thus  the  hum  .n  undfrJlamTmg  became  an         ' 

Thefyilcm      When   men  have  been  le'.  to  draw  this  conchifion  ohjcft  of  tludy,  firll  in  fiibr-rvicncy  to  the  demands  of 

cf  nature     from   the   ;ippear:ince8  of  fitntfs   which    are  ol.fervcd  the  moralifts,  but  :>fterwards  for  its  own  fake ;  and   it 

i»gove-n-  e^-grywhere  around  chtm,  they  confh'.er  that  ronftancy  pmdu  dly   ^;rew   up  into  the  fcience  of  logic.      Still 

"'jp*'    which  thev  o!ftrve  in   natural  operilions,  whether  in  further  retinement  produced  the  fjien-e  of  metaphyfic*, 

the  m'lerial  or  the  intelleflual  fyftem,  a;id  that  <x-  or  the  philofophy  of  univcrfals.     But  all  thefr  wltc 

peftarion  of,  and  confidence  in,  ihi?  conrtincy,  which  in  faB  pofterior  to  the  I'.ottrines  of  morals;  and  dif. 

lendets  the  un'vcrfc  a  fource  of  enjoyment  to  its  fen-  quifitions  on  beauty,  the  principles  of  tafie,  the  pre- 

tient  inhabitants,  as  tl:e  confequtnces  of  Livs  impofed  crpts  of  rhetoric  anil  criti.ifm,  were  the  laft  additions 

by   the  Almifj'.ty  Artift  on    his   works,   in   the   fame  to  the  ftudy  of  the  phenomena  of  mind.     And  n;)W, 

m  inner  as  they  would   confider  the  conftancy  in  the  fince  the  world  fccms  to  have  acquit  fee  1  in   the  mode 

con. Uk^  of  any  people  as  the  confequences  of  laws  pro-  of  inveltigation  of  ffcner  .1  laws  hy  experiment   r.nd 

mulijatel  an!  enfor:  ed  by  the  fuprcme  maeiftrate.  obfervation,  and  to  a  Tree  that   this  is  all  the   know- 

TheVatiTC       'rherc  c^n  be  no  doubt  of  this  view  of  nature  bcin.T  ledge  that  we  can  acquire  of  any  fu' jeift  whatever,  it 

an.l  (.r,.-      extrfmtly  captivating,  and  likely  to  enga:e  the  curio-  is   to  be  expe:\ed   th  t  this  branch  of  philnfophical 

grcfs  ■  f  he  f,ty  of  fpfculative  men  ;  and   it   is  not   furprifinu  that  difciflion  will  attain  the  fame  dcjfree  of  improvcm.-nt 

*'"''?[    ^       the  phenomena  of  mind   have  been  keenly  fluditd  in  (eftimated   by  the  coinciiience  of  the  doftrincs  with 

""°  '  all  ages.     This   part   of  the   fludy  of  nature,  I-kc  all  fad  and  experience)   that  has  been  attained  by  fome 

othtrp,  w.-s  firft  cultivated  in  fu'  ferviency  to  the  wants  others.  ,j 

of  focial  life  ;  a-id  the  i-'encrsl  laws  of  moral  fentiment         The  occupations,  however,   of  ordirary   life   have  rhe  uir. 

were  t*ie  lirft  phenomena  which  wt re  confi  '.ere<l  with  oftener  directed  our  etfirt?  towards  material  objcds,  rial  pric- 

Thr*r:feof  attention.     This  gradually  ripened  into  a  regular  fyf-  and  engaged  our  attention  on  their  pr^^nerties  and  re-"«  of  o»- 

morai  fen.  tern  of  mor  1  duty,  accompanied  l.y  its  congenial  ftudy,  lations  ;  and  as  all  fcienies  have  arifcn  from  arts,  an  I'^'I''  P"'' 

timeiit<and(],p  invL-ftiG^ation  or  dctermimtion  of  the  fummum  lonuin,  were  origiiia'iy  in:iplied  in  the  maxims  and  precepts  ofp  c^^iid 

ofmor.il      or  j},e  conilitn.^Tits  of  human   felicity;  an!  thefe  two  thofe  arts,  till   fcparatcd   from   them   fy  the  cuiiousi  s  lludy 

'' ^'  branchrs  of  inttdleftual' fcience  were  always  kept  in  a  fpeculatift,  the  knowledge  of  the  materi.d  fytlem  of*' a  fci- 

ilate  of  aflbciation    by  the  philofophcrs  of  antiquity,  nature  was  poifeflfed  in  detached  fcraps  by  the  pradi-'^"'"'^"  • 

Jutifpru.^ence,  the  fcience  of  rovernment,  Icgiflation,  tioners  in  the  various  arts  of  lite  long  before  the  n.jtu- 

rn  !  p  li  e,  were  alfo  tirft  cultivated  as  arts,  or  at  leail  ral phllofophsr  thought  of  coUedin^  them  into  a  body 

in  immediare  fuhferviency  to  the  demands  of  cultivated  of  fcientifii;  dodrlnes.     But  there  h.ve  not  been  want- 

fociity  ;  and  all  thefe   fi  nearly  related  prrts  of  the  ing  in  all  age*  men  of  curiofity  who  h-ive  been  ftruok 

rtudy  of  human  n;turf,  had  made  a  very  confi  'eral  le  by  the  uniformity  of  the  oper^.tions  of  niiture  in  the 

progrefs,  in  the  form  of  maxims  or  precepts,  for  dirett-  material   worlJ,    and    were    eager    to   difcovv;r    their 

ing  the  coni'.ud,  before  fptculative  men,  out  of  mere  ciiufes. 

curiofity,    treated  them   as   fubjeds   of   philofophical  Accori'ingly,  while  the  moralifls  and  metaphyfuians 

ftudy.       Our   moral    ftntiments,    always    involving    a  turned   their    whole   attention   to   the  phenomei^a   of 

feeling  of  obligation,  are  exprefTed  in  a  language  con-  mind,  and  have  produced  the  fciencts  of  pneumatolo- 

f:.!er?.blv   differcrt   from  the   ufual  language  of  pure  gy,  logic,  ethics,  jurifprudence,  and  natural  theology, 

philofophy,  fpeaking  of  thin,f8  which  ovght  to  be  rather  tlicfe  obfervers  of  nature  have  found  fufficlent  employ- 

than  of  things  which  are  ;  and  this  di(lindi(>n  of  Ian-  ment   in  conlijering  the  phenomena  of  the  material 

guage  was   increafed   by  the  very  aim   of  the  writcm,  woild. 

which   was  generally  to  influence  the  conduct  as  well         The  bodies  of  which  It  confifts  are  evidently  con- The  natnre 

as  the  opinions  of  their  fcholars.      It  w.'.s  tefcrvcd  for  neded   by    mems  ot   thofe  properties   by    which    weof  the  ma« 

modem  times  to  bring  this  ftudy  into  the  pure  form  obferve  that  they  produce  ch  ,nges  in  each  ot!.cr's  f'- ''•■"'"T'J' 

of  philofophy,  by  a  lareful  attentian  to  the  phenome-  tu.;tion.     This  afTcmblage  of  objeds  may  therefore  be  jj^'J^,^^'' 

iia  of  moral  fentiinent,  r.nd  claffing  thefe  according  to  juftiy  called  a  fyftem.     We  may  call  it  the  in  > t£^i a l „((;„„  of 
their  generality,  an  1  afiertaining  their  refpedive  ranks     system.     It  is  frequently  termed   n.\ture  •,,  ani  thethatand 

by  an  appeal  to  experiment,  that  is,  to  the  general  term;  satural  appearancfs,  natural  causes, father 
tondnd  of  mankind  :  and  thus  it  happens  that  in  the  natural  laws,  have  been  generally  reftrided  to'""^ 
modern  treatifcs  on  ethics,  jurifprudence,  &c.  there  is  tliofe  which  take  place  in  the  materiil  fyfte".i.  This 
lefs  freqi;ent  reference  made  to  the  ojlcia  or  duties,  or  reftridion,  hoivtver,  is  improper,  becaufe  there  is  no 
to  the  conftitucnts  of  l\\^  fummum  bonum,  than  among  difference  in  the  m  •i:ner  in  which  we  form  our  notions 
the  ancients,  and  a  more  accurate  defcription  of  the  of  thofe  laws,  and  reafon  from  them,  both  with  re- 
human  mind,  and  difcrimination  of  its  various  moral  fped  to  mind  and  body.  Or  if  there  is  to  be  any 
feelings.  reftridion,  and  if  any  pare  of  the  ftuly  of  the  univerfe 

The^oriein  1'  '"^^  hardly  pofiiSle  to  proceed  far  in  thefe  dif-  is  to  be  excluded  in  the  application  of  thefe  terms,  ft 
cf  logic  and  qui  fitions  without  attending  to  the  powers  of  the  un-  i:t  that  part  only  which  confiders  moral  o'jligation,  aad 
other  in-  (Jerftsnding.  Differences  of  opinion  were  fupported  rather  treats  of  what  ought  to  be  than  of  wh^t  is.  A» 
teileauil  ^jy  reafonings,  or  attempts  to  reafoning.  Both  fides  has  been  already  obferved,  there  is  a  confiderablc  dif- 
fcieticej.  jQyij  „Qf  {jg  in  jjjj  right,  and  there  muft  be  fome  ference  in  the  language  which  muft  be  employed  ;  but 
court  of  appeals.  Rnles  of  argumentation  behoved  to  ftiU  there  is  none  in  the  principles  of  inveftigation. 
In  acqaiefced  ia  by  both  parties ;  and  it  could  hardly    \Vc  have  no  proof  for  ihc  extent  of  any  moral  law 

bet . 
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bnt  an  appeal  to  tlie  feelings  of  the  hearts  of  men,  in- 
dicated by  the  general  hws  or  fa<f\s  which  are  obferved 
in  tVieir  actions. 

But  thij  16  only  a  qncftion  of  the  propriety  of  lan- 
guajje.  And  no  great  inconvcnknce  woiil.i  r.rlfe  from 
the  rtftriflion  now  menlirned  if  it  were  forupuioufly 
adhered  to  ;  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  always  the 
cafe.  Some  authors  ufe  the  term  nniural  lanu  to  ex- 
prefs  every  coincidence  of  faft  ;  and  this  ie  ceitainly 
the  proper  ufe  of  the  term.  The  French  writeri.  ge- 
nerally ufe  the  term  lot  pliyjique  in  t!:is  enlarged  fmfe. 
But  m-'ny  suthors,  mifled  by,  or  taking  advantage  of, 
tl.c  amliguity  of  language,  after  havini;  tftablillicd  a 
law  founded  on  a  copious  and  perhaps  unexceptcd  in- 
dnftion  of  the  pliencmcna  of  the  material  fylK  n  (in 
which  cafe  it  muil  be  confidcrcd  in  its  rcltri<ftcJ  fenfe), 
h  vc,  in  their  explanation  of  phcnortitna,  extended 
their  principle  much  farther  than  the  Indufllon  on 
which  they  had  founded  the  exillence  of  tlie  phyfical 
law.  They  have  extended  it  to  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  and  Iiave  kd  their  followers  into  gre.it  and  dan- 
gerous millake>'.  LaniUiagcs,  like  every  other  pro- 
dudlion  of  hun.an  ()<ii),  are  Imperleft.  They  arc  de- 
ficient in  terms,  and  are  therefore  fiijurativc.  The 
mod  obvious,  the  moft  frequent,  and  the  moll  inte- 
refting  ufca  of  language,  have  always  produced  the 
appropriated  terms,  and  the  progrefs  of  cultivation  has' 
never  completely  fiipplieJ  nei.v  ones.  There  are  cer- 
tain analogies  or  refcrablanccs,  or  certain  alTociations 
of  ideas,  fo  plain,  that  a  term  appropriated  to  one 
very  familiar  o' je(^l  will  ftrve  to  fuggeil  another  ana- 
logous to  it,  when  aided  by  the  concomitint  circuni- 
ftances  of  the  difcouvfe;  and  this  with  fufficient  pre- 
cifion  for  the  or '.inary  puipofes  of  focial  communica- 
tion, and  without  leadlny:  us  into  any  coufidenible 
iTiillakes;  and  it  is  only  the  rare  and  refined  difqulfi- 
tiotiB  of  the  curious  fpecnlatift  that  bring  the  poverty 
and  imperfeftion  of  language  into  view,  and  make  us 
wilh  for  words  ^%  numerous  as  cur  thoughts.  There 
is  hardly  a  fcntence,  even  of  common  difcourfe,  in 
which  there  are  not  fevcral  figures  either  of  lingle 
words  or  of  phrafes ;  and  when  very  accurate  difcrimi- 
nation  lb  required,  it  is  almoft  i.-npodible  to  find  words 
or  phr.ifcs  to  exprcfs  dillinftions  which  we  clearly  feel. 
We  believe  it  impoffiMe  to  exprels,  by  the  fcanty  vo- 
cabulary of  the  Hcbiews,  the  nice  dillinttions  of 
thought  which  are  now  familiar  to  the  European  phi- 
lofopher.  In  nothing  does  this  imptrfccHon  of  lan- 
guage appear  f )  rcmarka'  ly  as  in  what  relates  to  mind. 
Beincf  a  late  fuljecl  of  feparate  difcuflion,  and  intertft- 
ing  only  to  a  lew  fpecidatills,  we  have  no  appropriated 
vocabulary  fur  it  ;  and  all  our  dlfqiufitions  concerning 
its  operations  are  in  continual  metaphor  or  figure,  de- 
pending on  very  flight  analogies  or  refemblances  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  This  makes 
the  utmoft  caution  necefliry  ;  and  it  juftifies  the  Bri- 
ti(h  philofophers,  who  have  been  the  moil  fuccefsful 
In  profecuting  the  (ludy  of  the  intellectual  fyllem,  for 
having,  almoft  without  exception,  reftrifled  the  terms 
nilural  laws,  natuial  caiifes,  natural  philofophy,  and 
fueti  lik  ■,  to  the  material  fyfttm.  With  us  pneuma- 
tology  makes  no  part  of  pLyfics  And  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affum,  that  the  fciences  have  fared  better  by 
the  rertriftlon  of  the  terms.  In  no  country  has  the 
^irit  of  liberal  difcuflion  been  more  encouraged  and 
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indulged  than  in  Britain  ;  and  her  phllofoplierg  have  Intfoduc. 
Iicen    equally   eminent   in   both    branches   of   fcience. ,     """      , 
Their   performances  in  ethics,  juiifprudence,  and  n.>-         " 
tural  theology,  are  confi  lered  by  all  our  nei>;hbours  as 
the   fountains  of  knowledge  on   thcfe   fubjcAii  ;    and 
Locke  and  Clarke  are  names  no  lef<   familiar  on  the 
continent  thjn   Ncwtcn.     The  Ixentious  and  degra- 
ding dot\rinc6  ot  the  Galilean  f .bool  have  as  yet  maiie 
little  imprelTion  here  ;  and  n.an  is  ftill  confiJered  among 
us  as  a  ijlorioua  creature,  boru  to,  and  fitted  for,  the 
noblcll  profpetts.  ,, 

Phyfics,  then,  i«  with  us  the  ftudy  of  the  material  The  tc:m 
fyftein,  including  both  natural  hiilory  and  p!iilofophy.^*V'"  tlv 
The  term  is  not  indeed  very  familiar  in  our  language  ;  iJgcncra'l'iy 
and  in  (lace  oi  phyficus  and  J'iJ:ipl\na  phyfica,  we  more  undcrftooj 
generally  ufe  t!ic  terms  ncturnhjl  and  natural  knowledge,  1:1  Briuia., 
The  term  nntiiraJ philofvphy,  in  its  common  acceptation, 
is  ot  Icfs  extent.     The  field  of  phyfical  invelligation  ij 
ftill  of  prodigious  extent  ;  and   its  different  quarters 
require  very  different  treatments,  make  very  different 
returns,  and   accordingly  have  engai^ed  in  their  parti- 
cular cultivation  peifoiis  of  very  different  talents  and 
tafles.     It  is  of  forac  importance  to  perceive  the  di- 
ftiniilions,  and  to  fee  how  the   wants  and  propenfities 
of  men   have  led  them  into  the  different  paths  of  in. 
vclligation  ;  for,  as  has  been  more  than  once  oliferved, 
all  fciences  have  fprung  from  the  humble  arts  of  life, 
and   both  go  on   improving  by  means  of  a  clofe  and 
conftant  correfpondcnce.  .^ 

All   the  phenomena  of  the    material    fyilem    may  Thtphe- 
be  arranged  into   two   claffes,    diiliiiguihed   both   by'^""<=  ^'"f 
tiicir  objects  and   by  the  proper   manner  of  treating     'iT^"" 

tll'^nn-  "r'ranKcd™ 

The  firll  clafs  comprehends  all  the  appearances  which  into  two 
are  exhibited  in  the  fenjlble  motions  of  hodief,  and  their '-'•''^"•■'" 
aftions  on  each  otli.r  producing  fenfille  motion. 

The  fecoud  clafs  comprehends  the  appearances  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  infenjthle  motions  and  adioos  of 
the  invili'jle  particles  of  matter.  ,, 

Of  the  phenomena  of  the  firft  clafs  we  have  examples  Eumplet 
in  the  planetary  motions,  the  motions  of  heavy  !  odies, '1*^ 'j.'"^"^ 
the  phenomena  of  impnlfe.   the  motions  and  atlions  of  I'.V"^ 
machines,  the  preffuie  and  motions  of  fluids,  the  fen. 
fible  aftlons  of  raagnctical  and  elechical  bodies,  and 
the  motions  of  light.  ,, 

We  have  examples  of  the  fecond  clafs  in  the  pheno-  \n&  cf 
mena  of  heat  and  mixture,  and  thofe  exhibited  in  the '''°'i=  "f  tht 
growth   of  ai.Imsls  and  vegetables,  and  many  pheno-'"" 
mena  of  folid,   liuid,   mapnetiral,  eltdtrical,  and  lumi- 
nous bodies,    in   which   no   change   of   place  can  be 
obferved.  ,, 

Tims   it  appears  that  there   is  a  diflinftion  in  tlieTh>»r. 
phenomena  fiifficiently  great  to  warrant  a  divifion  of '^^'^R'^'""'' 
the  fludy,  and   to  mike  us  expect  a  "'"■'e  lapid  im- ",^j'u.*" 
provemcnt  by  this  divifion.     Nay,    the  divifion   hasturil. 
been    made    by   nature   herfelf,    in   the  acquaintance 
which  men  have  attained  with  her  operations  without 
ftudy,   before   fcience  appeared,  and  while  art  confti- 
tutcd  all  our  knowledge.  .5 

Before  man  had  recourfe  to  agriculture  as  the  raoft  Of  tiic  pr*; 
certain   means  of  procuring  fubfillencc,  our  a-quiint-  K'^'f'  "f 
ance  with  external  fubllances  was  principally  that  of   "^"''"S^ 
the   natural   hillorian  ;  confilling  of  a   knowledge   of  ^  (.,, 
thcii    litnels  for  food,   medicine,   or  accommodation, 
their  places  of  growth  or  habitaiioO;  and  the  meant  of 
4  M  2  procuring 
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procuring  them,  depending  on  their  manner  of  life  or 
exiilciKC.  It  required  a  ftudieil  attention  to  thcfe 
circvimllances  to  give  rife  to  ay^riculture,  which  there- 
fore generally  made  its  appearance  after  men  had  been 
in  the  pr.iclice  of  keeping  flocks ;  iiy  which  means  they 
were  more  at  their  e.ife,  and  had  fomelcifure  to  ittend 
to  the  ohjefts  arounJ  them,  and  in  pirticular  to  thofe 
circunillancea  of  foil  and  weather  which  atlcftcd  the 
growth  o<  their  pafture. 

When  agriculture  and  a  rude  medicine  were  thus 
cfl.iblifhcd,  they  were  the  iir.'l  arts  which  hal  tleir 
foundation  in  zj^fiem  oflatvs,  by  which  the  operations 
of  nature  were  obferved  to  be  re/ulated  ;  and  with 
thefe  arts  we  may  begin  the  general  JJucly  (,f  nature, 
which  were  thus  divide)  into  two  different  'ranches. 

I  he  rude  phyfici.in  would  be  at  firll  a  coliedtor  of 
fpeafici  i  but  by  degrees  he  would  o!)fcrve  refemMances 
among  the  optralioiis  of  his  drugs,  and  would  clafs 
them  according  to  thefe  refemldances.  He  would 
thus  come  to  attend  lefs  to  ilic  drug  than  to  its  mode 
of  operation  ;  and  vi-ould  naturally  fpecuhte  concern- 
ing the  conne(flion  between  the  operation  and  the 
economy  ot  animal  life.  His  art  now  becomes  a  fcicn- 
titic  lyltem,  conneftcd  by  principle  and  theory,  all 
proceeding  on  the  obfcrvation  of  changes  produced  by 
one  kind  of  matter  on  another,  but  all  out  of  fight. 
The  frequent  recourfe  to  the  vegetalde  kini^dom  for 
medicines  would  caufe  him  to  attend  much  more  mi- 
rutely  to  the  few  plants  which  he  has  occafion  to 
ftu  ly  than  the  hulbjndman  can  do  to  the  multitude  he 
is  obliged  to  rear.  The  phyficiun  mull  learn  to  think, 
the  hulbancman  to  work.  Ad  analogy  iictwcen  the 
economy  of  jnimal  and  vcget.';ble  li.'e  could  hardly  fail 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  phyfician,  and  would 
tiiake  t'.im  a  botanill,  both  as  a  claflitier  of  plants  and 
as  a  philofopher. 

He  would  naturally  cxpeft  to  unite  the  fervices  of 
his  drugs  by  combining  thtm  in  his  recipes,  and  would 
be  fiirprifed  at  his  difappointments.  Curious  anl  un- 
expeflcd  changes  would  frequently  occur  in  his  mani- 
pulations :  the  fenfible  qualities,  and  even  the  external 
appearances  of  his  fimples,  would  be  often  ch?nj.;ed, 
and  even  inverted  by  their  mixture  ;  and  their  medi- 
cinal properties  would  ficquently  vznifli  from  the  com- 
poui:d,  and  new  ones  be  induced.  Thefe  are  curio'is, 
and  to  bini  inttrefting  facts;  and  he  would  naturally 
be  inquiiitivc  after  the  principles  which  regulate  thefe 
changes.  His  Ikdl  in  this  would  by  degrees  extend 
Beyond  the  immediate  ufe  for  the  knowledge;  and  the 
more  curious  fpeculatift  would  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
rr.oft  extcndve  and  important  fcience,  comprehending 
^11  the  phenomenn  of  heat  and  mixture. 

Along  with  this,  and  fpringing  from  the  fame  fouree, 
another  fcitnce  muft  arife,  contemplating  the  appear- 
ances of  auimal  and  vegetable  life,  and  founded  on  a 
careful  obfervatlon  and  accurate  dtfcription  of  the  won- 
derful machine.  The  mod  incurious  of  men  have  in 
sU  ages  been  affefted  by  the  difplays  of  wifdom  and 
contrivance  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  immediately 
engaged  in  inveftigation  into  the  ufes  and  functions  of 
their  various  parts  and  organs.  The  phenomena  have 
been  giadually  difcriminated  and  arranged  under  the 
various  heads  of  nutrition,  concoftion,  fccretion,  ab- 
forpiion,  aflinjilation,  rejeftion,  growth,  life,  decay, 
difeafci  and  death;  «nd,  in  conformity  to  the  do^riues 
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which  have  with  greater  or  lefs  evidence  been  edablirti-  JntrodBc. 
cd  on  thefe  fuSjefts,  the  aSion  of  medicines,  and  the      """^ 
whole  praftice  of  phyfic   and  fur.rery,  has  been  ella-         ' 
blilhed  in  the  form  of  a  liberal  or  fcientilic  art.  ,3 

The  hufbinlman  in  the  mean  time  mull  labour  the  The  origin 
ground  which  lies  before  liira.  He,  too,  it  greal.y  "'^"'^'^ 
intereiled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  veget,ible  economy,  l^j^'"*'^^^'^^^' 
and  forms  fome  fyll.ms  on  the  fubjeft  by  which  he  re- cf».inic»l 
gtilates  his  labours :  fiut  lie  fees,  th  t  wliatcvcr  is  thep'wcrfc 
n.Tture  of  vegetable  life,  he  mult  work  hard,  and  he 
fe.rchts  about  for  every  thing  which  can  tend  to  di- 
ininilh  his  labour.  The  properties  of  the  lever,  the 
wedge,  and  the  inclined  plane,  foon  become  familiar 
to  him  ;  and  without  Ijting  able  to  tell  on  what  their 
effi  acy  depends,  he  ufes  them  with  a  ccit  un  fi  'acity 
and  effetl.  The  llrenglh  of  timber,  the  prcffiire  and 
force  of  water,  are  daily  fcen  an  1  cmp!  >ye>'.  by  hiav 
and  other  artifans  who  la'jour  for  their  mutual  ac- 
commodation ;  and  fome  rude  princijiles  on  thefe 
fu'ijedla  are  committed  to  memory.  Many  toois  and 
fiinple  ma-chines  are  by  this  time  fa  i;ill..r  ,  au  I  thu* 
the  ^yenfra/ properties  of  matter,  and  the  general  law9 
of  the  actions  ot  bodies  on  each  other,  become  gra- 
dually m  ,ttcr  of  obfervation  and  reflexion  ;  and  the 
pr.ii^tical  mechanic  will  be  frequently  improving  hl» 
tools  and  michines.  The  gcueial  aim  is  to  produce  a 
greater  quantity  of  work  by  the  f-.me  exertion.  The 
attempts  to  improvement  will  be  auicwar.f,  and  fre- 
quenily  unfucccf-^ful.  When  a  man  finds,  that  by  in- 
crcalrnkj  the  length  of  his  lever  he  increales  his  power 
of  overcoming  a  retHiance,  a  fmall  degree  of  curiofity 
is  fufficicnt  to  make  him  inquire  In  what  proportion 
his  a  Wantage  increafcs.  Wiien  he  finds  that  a  double 
length  gives  him  a  double  energy,  he  will  bi'  fuiprifed 
nnd  mortified  to  find,  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  he 
has  not  performed  twice  the  quantity  of  work  :  but, 
after  much  experience,  he  will  leani  that  every  increafe 
of  energy,  by  means  of  a  machine,  is  nearly  compcn- 
fated  by  an  increafe  of  tipie  in  the  performance  of  his 
talk  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  great  and  leading  principles 
of  praflical  mechanics  was  inculcated  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  forgotten,  and  the  practical  mechanic  was  brou  _'ht 
to  fpeciilate  about  motion  and  force,  and  by  gr.idual 
and  eafy  ftcps  ci'.e  general  laws  of  fimple  motions  were 
ellabliflied. 

It  is  evident  that  thefe  fpecul.itions  cannot  be  car- Tlif  origin 
ried  on,  nor  any  confideralde  knowledge  acquired, ol  mathe- 
without  fome  acqiialHtauce  with  the  art  of  mrafure-""""* 
ment :  and  the  very  quetlions  which  the  mechanic 
wifhcs  to  folve,  prefuppofe  fome  alvances  in  this  art, 
which  in  procefs  of  time  relined  itfelf  ir.to  mathema- 
tics, tlie  moll  perfcA  of  all  the  fciencts.  All  the  phe- 
nomena of  fenfible  motion  afford  employment  to  the 
ma'.hematician.  It  is  performed  in  a  dou!)le  or  triple 
time,  through  a  dou'.de  or  triple  fpace,  by  a  double  or 
triple  body,  by  theexcrtien  of  a  double  or  triple  force, 
produces  a  double  or  triple  cffeft,  is  more  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  upwards  or  downwanls,  &c.  In  fhort, 
every  affeftioii  ol  motion  is  an  cbJeA  of  mathematical 
difcuflion.  Such  a  fcience  muft  have  appeared  ere 
now  in  the  form  of  au  att,  in  confequence  of  the  mu- 
tual tranfaftlons  of  men.  Ihefe  among  an  uncultivated 
people  are  chiefly  in  the  way  of  barter.  If  1  want 
corn  from  a  peafant,  and  have  nothing  to  give  for  it 
but  the  cloth  which  1  have  made,  we  rauft  fall  on  fome 

way 
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iDtroduc-  w'ly  of  a(V(i>flin^  onr  terms  in  refpeft  of  the  quantity. 
"""•       We  (hould  foon  difcover  lint  the  length,  and  breadth, 

"    '  and  depth,  of  the  box  or  ba,;;,  were  tqiial'y  Important; 

and  it  was  not  ('.ifHcult  to  fee,  that  if  any  ot  them  were 
doubled  or  tripled,  the  quantity  of  graui  would  be  fo 
too  ;  if  two  of  them  were  doubled,  tlie  grnin  would 
be  quadrupled  ;  and  if  Al  the  three  were  douMed  the 
quantity  of  grain  would  be  intreaf.'d  ci^ht  times  :  the 
f:ime  thing  would  be  obfcived  \vh\\  refpect  toiny  cloth. 
By  fuch  tr  iiliidioui  as  thefe,  a  few  of  the  piopcrties 
ot  phne  I'.nd  folid  Kuuibers  and  figures  \sould  bee  ome 
kuoWD,  and  the  operations  of  mulf'plie.ntion  and  divi- 
lion,  where  arithmetic  is  combined  with  geonrn  try  : 
and  duly  obfcrvation  (hows  us,  that  the  more  a'l'rufe 
properties  ot  nunibcr  and  figure,  which  to  the  genera- 
lity of  mankind  ire  fo  infignificant,  lay  hold  on  the 
faiicy  of  fome  individunls  with  fuch  loree,  as  tc  abllradt 
them  from  every  other  intcUeCiudl  tnicvtiiinment,  and 
are  ftudied  with  a  kcennefs  and  pcrfevtrance  almoft 
un{q\ial!eil  in  any  other  walk  of  Icience.  'J'o  moll 
men  tliC  ptitoim.  nee  of  a  machine  is  a  more  attra^nive 
o!jed^  than  the  pioi^crtrjs  of  a  figure,  and  the  property 
of  a  figure  more  entertiiining  thnn  tlut  of  a  numlier  j 
but  the  !a6t  feems  to  have  been  otherwife.  Before 
Pythai'oras  had  invented  the  theorem  that  bears  his 
name  (fee  Philosophy,  n'  15.  and  note  h.),  and  which 
is  an'.ong  the  firft  elements  of  geometry,  he  had  re- 
formed the  Grecian  nuilu  by  the  addition  of  a  note  to 
tlieir  fcale,  r.nd  this  addition  pro;eeds  on  a  very  re- 
fincd  fpeculalion  on  the  properties  of  numbers;  fo  that 
among  the  Greeks  arithmetic  mud  have  made  couli- 
dcrnble  prov'refs,  while  geometry  was  yet  in  its  cradle: 
and  we  know  to  ivhst  allonilhing  length  they  profecu- 
ted  the  feience  of  pure  geometry,  while  their  know- 
ledge of  mechanical  principles  was  almoll  notiiing.  Al- 
fo  ti;e  Arabs  hardly  made  any  addition  to  the  geome- 
try of  the  Gierks,  if  they  did  not  rather  ahnolt  com- 
pletely forict  it ;  whiltl  tliey  in-.proved  their  arilhme- 
ti'j  into  algebra,  the  molt  refined  and  ahrtracted  branch 
of  human  knowledge.  There  is  Inch  a  dillance,  in 
point  of  fimplicily,  between  pure  mathematics  and  the 
moll  elementary  mechanits,  th  .•  the  former  continued 
to  make  rapid  lUps  to  improvement  in  more  modern 
times,  while  the  latter  l<<ngulfticd  in  its  infancy,  and 
hardly  deftrved  the  name  of  .(cience  till  very  lately, 
uhen  the  great  demand  for  it,  liy  the  increafe  and  im- 
prcverr.ent  in  m.  nuraituret,  both  intercllcd  many  in 
thclludy,  and  facilitated  its  progrefs,  by  the  multitude 
of  machines  which  were  contriving  on  ?.ll  hands  by 
the  manuladlurers  and  artifins:  and  even  at  prcfcnt  it 
niuft  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  to  lliem  that  we  are 
indebted  for  almolt  eveiv  iie>v  invention  in  mecl-.anics, 
and  (hat  the  fpeculatill  feidum  has  done  moie  than  im- 
prove the  invention,  ly  exhibiting  its  principic!<,  and 
thus  enabling  the  artill  to  coirecl  its  im;-ertcttiona  ; 
and  now  fcience  and  art  go  hand  in  hand,  miitu^dly 
giving  and  receiving  aflillance.  The  dtniands  of  the 
navigator  for  mathematical  and  altronomiral  kocw- 
Icdgc  have  dignified  thefe  Icicnces  ;  and  they  are  no 
longer  the  means  of  elegant  amufcment  alone,  but  me- 
rit the  munificence  of  princes,  who  have  erciled  ob- 
fervatorics,  and  furnilhed  voyages  of  difcovery,  where 
the  mathematical  fciences  arc  at  the  fame  time  che- 
rilhed  .;nd  applied  to  the  mofl  important  puvpofes. 
This  Ihoic  ikelch  of  what  may  be  called  tic  natural 
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ii/Iory  of  phyfical fciences  will  not,  we  hope,  be  thought  Introduc- 
improper  or  unprofitable.     It  tends  to  confirm  an  r.f-      """^ 
fertion  often  alluded   to,  that   the  profecution  of  the  '~'~*~~^ 
iluJy  of  nature  will  be  more  fuccefsful,  if  we  imitate 
her  mode  of  proceeding,  and   divide   the  labour.      Jt 
will  be  (till  further  confirmed  by  attending  to  the  fci- 
entifif  difference  of  the  phenomena,  which  marks  out 
a  different  mode  of  proceeding,  and  adi.fercnce  in  the 
knowledge  whi-,-h  we  (h-ill  ultimately  acquire,  after  our 
moft  fuccef-f'.il  refearches.  ^ 

In  both  claffe'i  of  phenomena   already  jliflinguifhedThe  cod- 
(n-  6.)  we  mull   grant,    that  the  piinciple  Khich  con- "^"^'^8 
ueds  the  pairs  of  concomitant  event?,   lenderini'  [|,e P'''""P'.*  ""^ 
oi,e  the   inlepHraL,!:-  comp  nion  o:  the  o.her.  15  totally  tam  event* 
unknown  to  us,  bccaiil'e  it  is  not  the  immediate  objetl 's  totally 
of  our  perception.  unknown. 

But  in  the  phenomena  of  the  firft  claf^  we  fee  the,„  ,,^Jp  - 

iW;«//i;/c  exertion  of  this  principle,  whatever  it  may  bejclaf.,  how- 

wecin   obferve  the   exertion   with   accuracy;    we  can'vcr, -he 

determine  its  kind  and  degree,  which  are  the  ligns  and'^"'"-""  "f 

rmafurcs  of  the  kind  and  degrte  of  the  iinperceived  "^'t '"''"' 
r         T«i  •  ■         L    •  1  r  *^. ,        .       ciinc  may 

caiilc.      ihis  exeition,  being  always  fome  moiiihc^tionb,-  accu- 

of  motion,  allows  us  to  call  in  the  aid  of  mathematical ritdy  ob- 

knowlcdge,  and  thus  to  afceitain  with   the  precifion'^="='^« 

peculiar  to  that  fcience  the  enetgy  o^  the  caufe,  judge- 

Lng  of  the  tendency   and   quantity  by   the  tendency 

end  the  quantity  of  the  obferve!  effeft.  ^j 

But  in  the  fecond  clafs  of  phenomena  the  cafe  is  But  not  in 
very  different.  In  the  operations  of  chemi^ry,  for  in-'*^' ^'"'"''i 
flar.cc,  the  immediate  exertion  of  the  cauft  is  not  per- 
ceived :  all  that  we  obfene  is  the  afl'eml.ljgc  of  parti- 
cles  which  obtains  before  mixture,  and  that  which 
takes  place  when  it  is  completed,  and  which  we  con- 
Cier  aa  its  jefult.  The  procedure  of  nature  in  produ- 
cing the  change  is  unfeen  and  unknown.  The  ftepg 
arc  hid  from  oi:r  obfervatlon.  Wc  are  not  only  igno- 
rant of  the  caufe  which  determines  one  purticle  of  our 
food  to  become  a  part  of  our  to.-iy  while  otherf  are  re- 
jedted,  but  we  do  not  fee  the  operaticn.  Wc  are  not 
only  ignorant  of  the  caufe  which  determines  a  parti.le 
of  vltiiolic  a'.id  to  quit  the  fuflil  alkali  with  which  it  is 
united  in  Gl;  ubtr  fait,  and  to  attach  itfel!  to  n  particle 
of  magnefia  already  united  with  ti.e  rauriaiic  acid, 
which  alfo  quits  it  to  unite  with  the  alkali,  but  we  do 
not  fee  the  operation.  The  particlcsand  their  mction* 
aie  noL  the  objects  of  our  feiifts  ;  and  all  th>t  we  fee 
is  the  Epfom  fait  etkI  common  fait  fcparated  from  the 
water  in  which  we  had  formerly  dilTjlvcd  the  fal  mira- 
bile  and  the  muriated  ma^^nefia.  The  motions,  which 
are  the  immeiliale  efftits  of  the  chp.nging  caufep,  and 
therefore  their  only  iruiiciilio'U,  ibjmdti  ij)ict,  and  mea- 
fiires,  fitted  to  (how  their  nature,  are  tiid  from  our 
view.  ^j 

Our  knowledge  therefore  of  thefe  phenomena  mufl  And  ihcrc. 
be  let's  perfert  than   that  ot  the  phenomena  of  the  Jor.'"'":  '•"= 
Bitrtlnfn;  and  wc  muft  herecontiDt  ourfelvcs  with  the' '"^'V'!'*" 

ar  .-  1      ■  .  _        I  a  I'l  the 

diicoveiy  ot  more  remote  lelatlous  and  remote  caufcs,  f,cni  d  cl»A 
and   with  our  ignorance  of  the  very  powers  o''  nature a-c  Itf-  on- 
by  which  thefe  changes  are  brought  about,  and  which ■■"'''^"'*^ 
are  cognofcible   only  by    their   imniedlatc  offers,  r;i. 
the'motiona  which  thty  produce  unfeeo.     The  know- 
ledge which  we  do   really  acquire  is  foniewhal  fimiiar 
to  what  the  mechanical  philofophcr  has  acquired  when 
he  has  difcovtrcd,  by  many  experiments  and  invetliga, 
tiono,  that  magnets  attraft  each  other  ly  their  di'ffi- 
3  milac 
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milsr  polf9,  an.1  rep«l  each  other  by  their  fimilar  poles, 
anil  do  not  aft  at  all  on  rmy  1  odifs  but  loa  iftones  and 
iron.  Here  we  leave  undifcovcrej  all  that  ie  mod  cu- 
rious in  the  jihenotnencii,  I'iz.  how  lh.:fe  altraftions 
ar.i!  repiiliioDS  are  produced  ;  and  even  here  the  mag- 
netical  philofo;)her  h-s  the  advj.ntage  of  feein;^;  the  a- 
gcnt3  and  the  operation. 

But  philofopheis  attending  to  this  circumftanrc, 
that,  even  in  thcfe  cnfcs,  the  changed  are  produce]  by 
motirne,  or  confift  in  motions,  however  unpercciveJ 
tlitfe  may  be,  have  conchi.ied,  that  the  laws  accordintr 
to  which  naluie  operates  in  producing  thcfc  changes 
are  fitnilar  to  the  laws  which  rejru!  ;te  her  operations  in 
the  f<.nfi!)le  aclions  of  bodieo;  or  are  included  in  them; 
and  that  the  motions,  though  unfcen,  and  the  moving 
forces,  are  perfeclly  timilar.  They  have  therefore  em- 
ployed fimilr.r  moles  of  inveftigatioii,  applying  the  laws 
of  impulfe,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge. 

Of  this  rve  have  many  exnmples  in  the  writings  of 
DrFreind.  Ke  1,  Bernoulli,  Hellliam,  Iloerh  .ave,  Hart- 
ley, and  others,  who  have  delivered  theories  of  fermenta- 
tion, foUition.  precipitation, cry  ilallizalion,  nutrition,  fe- 
cretion,  niufcularaft'cn,  nay  even  of  fcnfation  and  intel- 
ligenrr,  founded,  as  they  thitik,  on  the  laws  of  motion, 
and  illuftrated  and  fupportcd  liy  matherr.atical  reafon- 
iiig.  Lord  Bacon  himfcif,  that  careful  and  fa^acious 
diliin^'uiflier  of  intelleftual  operations,  has  gone  into 
the  fame  track  in  his  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  fire  and  combuftion  :  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has 
made  fevcral  attempts  of  the  fame  kind,  although  with 
peculi'.rities  which  always  charadlerife  his  difcufTions, 
and  make  them  very  different  from  thofe  of  an  inferior 
dafs. 

But  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  philofophers  has  hitherto 
been  very  dircou'aging  :  indeed  they  had  no  title  to 
expeil  any  ;  for  their  whole  troins  of  reafoning  have 
proceeded  on  ?naln;ies  wliich  were  not  oSfervi-d,  lut 
alTumed  or  fuppofed  without  any  authority.  There  is 
not  that  fimilarity  in  the  phenomenon,  or  in  the  vifible 
effeft,  which  is  ahfolutely  necelTary  for  a  fuccefsful  rea- 
foning by  anilogy.  Wc  do  not  obferve  any  local  mo- 
tion, any  chan^-e  of  phce,  which  alone  eua'  les  us  to 
rcEfon  mathematically  on  the  fu!  ject.  And  to  ma!te  the 
caff  defperate,  this  iil-founJed  anology  has  been  mixed 
with  hypothefes  completely  gratuitous.  Certain  forms 
hnve  been  afTigned  to  the  particles,  and  certain  modes 
of  aftion  have  been  laid  down  for  tkem,  for  whofe  rea- 
lity we  have  not  the  leaft  argument  or  indication  :  and 
to  complete  the  matter,  thefe  fancied  forms  and  laws  of 
aftion  have  been  fuch  as  are  either  ftlf  contradiftory 
and  incorfillent,  or  they  have  been  fuch  as,  if  all  wed 
to  aft  in  a  way  analogous  to  what  we  obferve  in  the 
fenfible  motions  of  bodies,  would  produce  efTeits  totally 
different  from  thofe  which  are  obferved.  Thefe  ato- 
mical  theories,  as  they  are  called,  tranfgrtfs  every  rule 
of  phitofophical  difcuffion,  and  even  the  beft  of  them 
are  little  better  than  tiifling  amufements.  By  f<r  the 
greateft  part  of  them  only  ferve  to  raife  a  fmile  of  pity 
and  contempt  in  every  perfon  at  all  acquainted  with 
mechanical  philofophy.  Wherever  we  fee  an  author 
attempting  to  explain  thefe  hidden  operations  of  nature 
by  invifible  fluids,  by  others,  by  coUifinns,  and  vibra- 
tions, and  particularly  if  we  fee  him  introducing  ma- 


thematical reafonings  into  fuch  explanations — the  bed  rnirn<iiie, 
thing  wc  cnn  do  is  to  fhut  the  book,  and  take  to  fome  ''"'"; 
other  fubjctl.  That  we  mav  not  be  thought  to  fp^-ak  '"""'^ 
pr<  fumptuoully  on  thi«  occafion,  we  only  bfg  Ie  ive  to 
rcmtnJ  our  r^alers,  that  the  united  knowledge  of  the 
mo'l  eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe  has  not  yet 
been  atle  to  give  nny  thing  more  than  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  folution  of  the  pro^ilem  of  three  bodies  ; 
that  h,  to  determine  with  accurjcy  the  motions  of 
three  particles  of  nutter  afting  on  each  other  in  the 
iirnj'lcft  of  all  pofTi 'Ie  manners,  -u/'c.  by  forces  varying 
as  the  fquares  of  the  diftancca  inverfely  :  and  the  vi- 
bntions  of  claftic  bodies,  of  any  but  the  very  fimplell 
poITule  forms,  are  to  this  day  beyond  the  reach  of  in- 
veltigation  What  then  (houl  J  be  our  expcftations  in 
cafes  where  millions  of  particles  are  aftmg  at  once, 
of  forms  unobferved,  and  with  forces  unknown,  and 
where  the  oSjtft  is  not  a  determination  of  an  average 
refult  of  many,  where  the  precife  ftate  of  an  individual 
particle  need  not  be  known,  but  where  it  is  tliis  very 
procife  ftate  of  each  Tingle  particle  that  we  want  to 
know  ?  What  can  it  be  but  uncertainty  and  mi- 
ftake?  J 

Notwithftanding  thefe  difcouraging  circumftanccs,  i-headvaU' 
we  mud  obterve  that  this  kind  ot  inquiry  has  greatly  tagc  dc- 
improved  of  late  years,  along  with  the  improvement  "^i^'^  '" 
and  exteulion  of  mathematical  philofophy,  an  1  fi nee  ,.''*" 
phdolophers  have  given  over  their  mediant  attempts  to  f,.„n,  n,j. 
explain  every  thing  by  impuli'e  ;  «nd  we  need  no:  de- thtniatical 
fpair  of  making  dill  fr.rther  advances,  if  we  will  con-  p'lilof'jpl'y 
tent  ourfilves  with  going  no  farther  than  Newton  has 
done  in  his  explanation  of  the  planetary  motions.  He 
hatt  iminortilized  his  own  name,  and  has  added  im- 
menfely  to  our  ftock  of  ufcful  knowledge  :  yet  he  has 
flopped  (hort  at  the  dlfcovcry  of  the  fad  of  univerfal 
gravitation  ;  and  all  who  have  enJeavoured  to  exphin 
or  account  for  this  faft  h.-.ve  only  expofcd  themfelvea 
to  pity.  We  may  ptihnps  be  one  day  aMe  to  demon- 
(Irate  from  the  phenomena  that  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter have  certain  mutual  tendencies  to  or  from  ea:ri 
other,  exerted  according  to  fixed  or  invaried  rules  ; 
and  from  thefe  tender  ,;;es  we  may  be  able  to  explain 
many  other  pnenomena,  and  predift  theconfequences, 
with  as  mucii  certainty  and  evidence  as  an  aftronomer 
calculates  a  future  eclipfe.  This  world  be  a  great  ac- 
quiiition,  r'nd  perhaps  more  is  impoffilde:  an  I  the  road 
to  this  has  been  hinted  by  Sir  Ifajc  Newton,  who  has 
expr'-lfed  his  fufpxioii,  that  as  the  great  movements  of 
th;  folar  fyllem  are  regulated  by  univeifal  gravitation, 
fo  the  mutual  nftions  of  the  particles  of  matter  are 
produced  and  regulated  by  tendencies  of  a  fimilar  kind, 
equally  but  not  more  inexplicable,  and  of  which  the 
laws  of  aftion  are  to  be  difcoveted  by  as  careful  an  at- 
tention to  the  phenomena,  and  by  the  fame  patient 
thinking,  which  he  has  employed  on  the  planetary  mo- 
tions. And  a  beautiful  introduftion  to  this  new  and 
almoft  unbounded  field  of  enquiry  has  been  given  us 
by  the  celebrated  ribbc  Bofcovich,  in  his  I'heory  of 
Natural  Philofophy,  where  he  has  fhown  how  fuch  mu- 
ti;al  tendencies,  fimilar  in  every  ultimate  p;irticle  of 
matter,  and  modified  by  conditions  that  are  highly- 
probable,  nay  almoft  deraonftrablc,  will  not  only  pro- 
duce tbt  fenfible  forms  of  folidity,  hardnefs,  elatticity, 
duftility,  fluidity,  and  vapour,  uader  ao  inconceivable 
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IrtroJut-  variety  of  fubord mate  appearances,   and  the  ohfeived 
tiun.       laiVj  ot  fcnfi'k-  motion,  but  will  jjo  far  to  txplitin  the 
'  phenomena  of  fufion,  rongtLtion,  folution,  cryftElIi/.a. 

tion,  &c.  Sec.  &c.   both   in  chemiilry  and  ph)Tiolof;y. 
We  carDertly  recommend  this  work  to  the  perafal  of 
all  V.  ho  wifli  to  obtain  a  diftinct   notion  of  the  inter- 
nal conftitution  of  natural  Ijodici,   »nd  ol  the  way  in 
which    the  uniting  forces  produce  their  ultimate  and 
fciifi' le  eftcifts.     Any   perfon,  poiTcflei!  of  a  moderate 
fhare  of  mat!  ematical  knowledge,   will  be   convicced 
that  the  proccfs  of  nature  is  not  very  different  from 
what  he  i!efcil^es  ;  and  that  much  ot  what  we  obftrve 
nuft  happen   as   he  fays,  even  although    the  ultimate 
ato;r  s  ot  natter  arc  not  inextenJed  matht-matieal  pointr, 
..         actot  panied  with  attracting  and  repellin^r  forces. 
Jnr  ig- n-        But  we  h,\ve  many  l!eps   to  m  ke  liefore  we  begin 
ancc  It'll    this   Itu 'y  ;    Nature  opens  to   us  an  immcnfe  volume; 
jrcat,  .ina  ^^^  ^.^  douht  not  that  our  pofterity  will  lonsf  find  em- 
he  pnibJ-      ,  .        ,  r  1  1  1       1  1 

lip  jpcrf^l^ploymeni  in  the  perulal,  even  tl.ouph  advancing  with 
f  !;•  w  the  ea.rerncfs  and  fuccefs  of  the  lalt  century.  We 
have  not  ytt  arrived  at  the  thtifhold  in  many  pirts  of 
this  reftareji  :  In  many  parts  of  cheniiltry,  for  in- 
ftance,  we  are  as  yet  uncertain  with  relpefl  to  the  phe- 
nomena themrives,  which  're  CO  be  the  fubjeft^  of  this 
ilifcuffion.  T  he  compofiiion  of  bodies  mult  be  fully 
underRood  before  we  be 'in  to  fpeak  of  the  forces 
which  unite  their  particlea,  or  fpeculatc  at^out  their 
modes  of  aftion.  As  long  :.s  water  was  conii  'ered,  as 
an  element,  we  were  i^nomnt  of  the  forces  inherent  in 
its  panicles  ;  we  are  itihaps  dill  ignorant  of  this  ;  hut 
we  now  know  that  they  are  extremely  different  from 
what  we  formerly  fuppofcd  tliem  to  be.  It  is  but  in 
a  very  few,  if  in  any,  c.fes  of  chemical  combination, 
that  we  even  know  w!i  it  are  the  im^re  iients  :  till  we 
know  this,  it  's  too  foon  to  fpecnlate  about  their  mocJe 
of  union.  Our  i._'norance  in  the  real  events  in  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  economy  is  Hill  greater.  Our  firft 
lafk  therefore  is  to  proceed,  as  we  are  now  doing,  in 
the  accurite  examination  and  clalTiticatioii  of  the  p'"e- 
nomena  themlclves;  and,  witiiout  attimplint;  to  bring 
them  within  the  pale  of  mathematical  philofophy,  by 
attempting  what  are  called  mechanical  explanations,  let 
US  give  up  the  confi  itration  of  thefc  hidden  operalionts, 
and  augment  to  the  utmoH  our  lift  of  fecondary  hws 
of  vifiUt  hut  remote  conneAion"!.  All  the  mechanical 
fpcctilations  of  the  honourable  Robcit  Boyle  about  the 
fenfi'  Ir  quilities  of  thin.'S  are  now  forgotten;  but  his 
chemical  cxpcriment.i  prefervc  ill  their  value,  and  are 
frequently  referred  to.  The  fame  may  be  faH  of  the 
fagacioup  Dr  Halei,  ^^  hofe  fanciful  notions  of  internal 
conflicts,  and  roilifions,  and  vibrat'ons,  derogate  no- 
thing from  the  v-iliio  of  the  curious  fadts  which  he 
has  eftabliihed  both  in  the  animjl  and  vtgetable  eco- 
nomy. 

This  diftinftion  In  the  nature  of  tlie  phenomena,  and 
this  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  which 
is  to  be  acquired,  and  tbe  means  which  are  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  fu-cef<;ful  profecution  of  thefe  two 
branches  of  general  phyfica,  lias  occafi-ined  a  ftiil  far- 
ther reftriftion  (at  Icall  in  Britain)  of  the  term  na- 
tural PHILOSOPHY.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
fludy  of  the  phenomena  of  the  hrll  clafs,  while  thofe 
of  the  fecond  have  produced  the  fciencei  »f  cuiMis- 
VKT  and  rHYsiOLOcv, 
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Natural  pbilcfoi^hy   and  chfmiflry   h-.ve   generally  IntroUuc 
been  made  particular  inilitutions  in  our  fcmin  irles  of      ''°"- 
learning,   but    phyfiolo.jy   h.is   more   commonly   been         "~~^ 
Uught  in  conjunaion  with  aoatomy,  meJicinc,  and  bo- 
tany. 

The  phenomena  of  the  firft  chf,  have  been  ufually 
called  MECHANICAL,  in  otdcr  to  dirtinguifli  them  fro:n 
thole  obfcrved  in  the  oper.tions  of  chemijlry,  and  ia 
the  animal  and  vegetible  economy  ;  and  the  explana- 
tions w'ich  have  f.etn  attempted  of  fome  of  the  laft, 
by  applying  the  laws  obfcrved  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  tirft  claf--,  have  been  called  mecLwic.i/  expi'anjUons. 

As  this  fir  I  clafb  is  evidently  but  a  part  of  gene- 
ral phyluK,  tlxre  is  fome  impro  inely  in  giving  the 
name  nalural  philofnphy  to  a  courfc  of  doctrines  v/hich 
is  confine  I  to  thcfc  ilouc  In  'eed  at  the  fiift  inftitu- 
tion  of  univerfitics,  the  leclurcs  given  in  the  S:ho!a 
Phyfica  were  much  more  extcnfive,  comprehending  aU 
moll  all  the  phenomena  of  the  m.itctial  world  :  but  as 
ail  arts  and  fciences  h  ive  improved  nioil  where  the  la- 
bour hai)  bcei  moft  divided,  it  w  .s  louiii  more  condu- 
cive to  the  advancement  of  knowlc  !ge  that  fep.iiate 
inltitutions  rnciuld  be  founded  for  tne  lluiies  of  natu- 
ral hiltory,  chemil'.ry,  phyfiology,  &c  ;  and  thus  the 
phcnomen-.i,  purely  mechanical,  and  a  *"ew  others  in 
ma  neiifii,  cledri.ity,  and  optics,  which  either  were 
fulccptible  of  mathematical  treatment,  or  had  little 
connection  with  tlic  ftudies  of  clieniillry  and  phylio- 
logy,  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  proteflbr  of  natural 
phiiofophy. 

As  the  terms  chem'tjl-y  and  phsfidogs  have  been  ap- 
plied to  two  very  important  branches  of  general  phy- 
lies,  we  think  that  a  more  fpecific  or  charaileriftic 
name  miglit  be  appropriated  to  the  other,  and  that 
it  might  very  properly  be  termed  mechaniC.-il  philo- 
sophy. 

It  only  remains  to  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the 
diftiniSive  means  of  profccuting  thcfe  'udies  with  fuc- 
cefs, arid  to  point  out  fome  of  the  advantages  wiiich 
may  rcafoiiably  be  exp.Cted  from  a  carelul  profecution 
of  them  :  and  as  the  fecond  branch  hss  been  fully 
treated  under  the  f.-veral  articles  of  Chemistry,  Piiv- 
siOLOGY,  &c.  we  iiiall  confine  ourfclvc*  to  what  is  ufu- 
ally called  MATunAL  PHiLOsorur. 

MtcHANiCAL  Philosophy  may,  in  conformity  with  Nfechinica) 
the  forcifoing  o!  fervations,  be  defined,  "  the  ftudv  of 'hil.'f  ptiy 
the  frnfible  motions  of  the  bodies  of  tlie  univerfe    and   '°'"'^» 
of  their  actions  producing  fenlible  motions,   with  the  j  r;p^;„](, 
view  to  difcover  their  caufes,  to  explain  fobordinate  exuluocdL 
phenomena,  and  to  improve  art." 

The  principle  upon  which  all  philofophical  difciif- 
fion  proceeds  is,  that  cveiy  change  •u/hub  <tue  obfervt  in 
the  conJilion  of  things  is  tonjidered  by  us  as  am  eJfcQ,  ituii- 
eating  l/je  agency,  charaaerfing  ibetind,  anJ  mejfuring  the 
degree,  of  its  caufe. 

In  the  langmgcof  mechanical  philofophy,  the  caufe 
of  any  change  uf  motion  is  called  a  moving  or  change- 
ing  fORCK. 

The  dlfquifitions  of  natural  philofophy  muft  there- 
fore begin  with  the  confi  leration  of  motion,  carefully 
noticing  evei^  affcAion  or  quality  of  it,  fo  as  to  eila- 
blilh  marki  and  meafurcs  of  every  change  of  which  it 
it  fufceptible  ;  for  thefe  are  the  only  inatki  and  mei- 
4.  fttK» 
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Mechanical  fures  of  the  changing  ForceB.     Thisbe;n;»  done,  it  on- 
Philolophy.  ly  remains  to  apply  them   to  the   motions  which  we 

^Q        obferve  in  the  univcrfe. 
1'hc  hws         From  the  general  principle  of  philofophical  difcuf- 
of  m  tinn    {]on  already  mentioned,  there  flow  dire£lly  two  axi- 

r.^i«Uon  °"''- 
•  '      I.  Every  body  p'rfe-vnet  in  af.ale  of  reft  or  of  umform 

'reBilineal  motion,  unlifs  afffclnl  by  fume  moving  force. 

2.  Every  change  of  motion  is  in  the  direSion  /tnd  in  the 
.degree  of  the  force  impnfffd. 

Thcfc  are  ufually  called  the  laws  of  motion.  They 
are  more  ^.loperly  la\vs  of  human  judgmtnt,  with  re- 
•fped  tn  motion.     Perhaps  they  are   neccd'ary  truths, 
I  unltfs  it  be  allef;ed  that  the  genc-al  principle,  of  which 

they  are  necetfary  confequenccs,   is  itfclf  a  contingent 
tbou^fh  univerfal  truth. 

By  thefe  two  axioms,  applied  in  ahflraSo  to  every 
variety  of  motion,  we  eflahlifh  a  fylljm  of  general 
doftrines  concerning  motionB,  according  as  they  are 
Timple  or  compounded,  accelerated,  retarded,  rec- 
tilineoil,  curvilineal,  in  fingle  bodies,  or  in  fyftems 
of  connected  bodies  ;  and  we  obtain  correfponding 
charafteriflics  and  meafures  of  accelerating  or  retard- 
ing forces,  centripetal  or  centrifugal,  fimple  or  com- 
pound. 

We  have  an  illuftrious  example  of  this  abftraft  fy- 
ftem  of  motion  and  moving  forces  in  the  iirft  book  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Mathemnti.  al  Principles  of  Natu- 
ral Philofophy.  Euler's  Mechiinica  five  Scienlin  Alo- 
tus,  Herman's  Phorottomin  five  de  Viribus  Curporum, 
and  D'Alembert's  Traite  de  Dynamique,  are  alio  ex- 
cellent works  of  the  fame  kind.  In  this  abftrail 
fyftem  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  cafual  dilTerences  of 
moving  forces,  or  the  fources  from  which  they  anfe. 
Jt  is  enough  to  charafterife  a  double  accelerating  force, 
for  inftance,  that  it  produces  a  double  acceleration. 
It  may  be  a  weight,  a  (Iteam  of  water,  the  prclfure  of 
a  man  ;  and  the  force,  of  which  it  is  faiJ  to  be  double, 
may  be  the  attraction  of  a  magnet,  a  current  of  air,  or 
the  aflion  of  a  fpring. 

Having  eftablilhed  thefe  general  doftrines,  the  phi- 
lofopher  now  applies  them  to  the  general  phenomena 
«f  the  univcrfe,  in  order  to  difcover  the  nature  of  the 
^  forces   which    really   exift,    and    the    laws  by   which 

their  opeiations  are  regulated,  and  to  explain  inte- 
refting  but  fuliordinate  phenomena.  This  is  the 
chief  bufinefs  of  the  mechanical  philofopher  ;  and  it 
may  with  fome  propriety  be  called  the  mechanical  hiflory 
of  nature. 
Qfthear-  Some  method  muft  be  followed  in  this  hiflory  of 
rangement  mechanical  nature.  The  phenomena  mufl  be  claflcd 
of  the  me-  {jy  means  of  their  refemblances,  which  infer  a  refem- 
blance  in  their  caufes,  and  thefe  clafTes  muft  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  fome  piinciple.  We  hnve  feen 
no  mediod  which  appears  to  us  lefs  exceptionable  than 
the  following. 

The  principle  of  .arrangement  is  the  generality  of 
the  phenomena  ;  and  the  propriety  of  adopting  this 
-  .  principle,  arifes  from  the  probability  which  it  gives  us 
nr^nciole  ^  °^  more  rc.idily  difcovcring  the  molt  general  aduating 
forces,  wbofe  agency  is  implicated  in  all  other  pheno- 
mena of  lefs  extent ;  and  therefore  fhould  be  previoufly 
difcufTed,  that  we  may  deleft  the  difctiminating  cir- 
cumftancea  which  ferve  to  chara£terife  the  fubordinace 
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phenomena,  and  are  thus  the  marks  of  the  diSinguiflj- ^'echsi 

ing  and  inferior  natural  powers.  Philofu 

The  moll  general  of  all  phenomena  is  the  curvilineal        ?^ 

motion  of  bodies  in  free  fpace  ;   it  is  obfcrved  throus;hThe  lav 

the  whole  extent  of  the  folar  fyftem.  mution 

The  mechanical  hiftory  of  nature  begins  therefore '''''\?''l 

•-U      n  T-j  r  1  11  to  alr.ro 

witli  altionomy.      Htre,  from  the  general   phenomena n,;^^i  „ 

of  the  planetary  motions,  '6  evinced  thc/jt?  of  the  mu- nomeni 

tual  dtflcftioii  of  every  body  towards  every  other  body, 

and  this  in  the  inveife  proportion  of  the  fquares  of  the 

diilance,  and  the  diieft  proportion  of  the  quantity  of 

matter.     This  is  the  faft  of   i'niversal  gravit.itio.w, 

indicating  the  agency,  and  meafuring  the  intenfuy,  of 

the  univerfal  force  of  mutual  gravity. 

Having  eltablilhed  this  as  an  univerfal  faft,  the  na- 
tural philofopher  proceeds  to  point  out  all  the  particu- 
lar facts  which  are  comprehended  under  it,  and  whofe 
peculiarities  charafttrife  the  different  movements  of  the 
folar  fyllem.  That  Is,  in  the  language  of  philofophy, 
he  gives  a  theory  or  explanation  of  the  fuboriinate  phe- 
nomena ;  the  elliptical  motions  of  the  p'.anecs  and  co- 
mets, their  mutual  dirturbances  ;  the  lunar  irregulari- 
ties ;  the  oblate  figure  of  the  planets  ;  the  nutation  of 
the  earth's  axis;  the  preclfion  of  the  equinoxes  ;  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  tides  and  trade  winds :  and  he 
concludes  with  the  theory  of  the  parabolic  motion  of 
bodies  pioje£fed  on  the  furface  of  this  globe,  and  the 
motion  of  pendulums.  ,. 

As  he  goes  along,  betakes  notice  of  the  applica- The  ap 
tions  which  may  be  made  to  the  arts  of  life  of  the'^^''"".' 
various  doftrines  which  are  fucceflively  etlablilhed  ;  '' 
fuch  as  chronology,  ailronomical  calculation,  dialling,art8  of 
navigation,  gunnery,  and  the  meafuring  of  time.  life. 

If  a  fquare  prircel  of  fand  be  lying  on  the  table,  and.      Ji 
the  finder  be  applied  to  any  pait  of  it  to  pulh  it  along   ,'"^' 
the  table,  that  part  is  removed  where  you  will,  but  che^i.^^ 
reft  remains  in  its  place  ;   but  if  it  is  a  piece  of  fand- 
flone  of  the  fame  materials  and  fhape,  and  the  finger 
is  applied  as  before,  the  whole  is  moved  ;  the  other 
parts  accompany  the  part  impelled  by  the  finger  in  all 
its  motions.  5$ 

From  the  moon's  accompanying  the  earth  in  all  itsA"''  "f 
motions  round  the  fun,  we  infer  a  moving  force  which  '■''""'* 
connefts  the  moon  and  earth.  In  like  manner,  we 
muft.  conclude  that  a  moving  force  connects  the  par- 
ticles of  the  ftone<  for  we  give  the  name  force  to  every- 
thing which  produces  motion  ;  We  call  it  the  force 
of  cohesion;  a  term  which,  like  gravitation,  cxprelTes 
merely  a  faft. 

This  fcems  to  be  the  next  phenamcnon  of  the  uni- 
verfe in  point  of  extent. 

Having,  from  the  general  phenomenon,  eflablifhed  Mode  < 
the  exiftenceof  this  force,  the  philofopher  proceeds  toirveftig 
afcertiin  the  laws  by  which  its  exertions  are  regulated ; | '"S '*y 
which  is  the  afcertaining  its  dillinftive  nature  and  pro-  u  7'n. 
perties.  This  he  does  in  the  fame  way  that  he  afcer- 
tained  the  nature  of  planetary  gravitation,  viv,.  by  ob- 
fervlng  more  particularly  the  variuu.i  phenomena. 

Here  is  opened  a  moft  extenfive  and  varied  field  of 
obfervation,  in  which  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that 
very  little  regular  and  marked  progrefs  has  been  made. 
The  variety  in  the  phenomena,  and  the  confequent  va. 
riety  in  the  nature  of  the  tonnefting  forces,  appear 
as  yet  inconceivably  great;  and  there  feems  little  pro- 
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.^tcTian'calbabiRty  of  oiir  being  eWtf  to  dcteft  in  them  all  atiy 
•hiioiophy.  famencfs,  combined  with  the  other  diftinguifhing  cir- 
"■"^  cumftances,  as  we  have  done  in  the  cafe  of  gravity. 
Yet  we  fliould  hot  difpsir.  Bofcovich  has  fhown,  in 
the  moft  Dnexceptionable  manner,  that  although  we 
fhiU  fuppofe  that  every  atom  of  matter  is  endued 
with  a  ptrfeftly  fimilar  force,  aftinj  in  a  cert.iin  de- 
termined ratio  of  the  fmall  and  imperceptible  diftances 
at  which  the  particles  of  matter  are  arranged  with  re- 
fpettto  each  other,  the  external  orfenfible  appearances 
may,  and  mufl;,  have  all  that  variety  which  we  obferve. 
He  alfo  (hows  very  diftinftly  how,  from  the  operation 
of  this  force,  muft  arife  fome  of  the  moft  general  and 
important  phenomena  which  charaftenfe  the  different 
forms  of  tangible  bodies. 

We  obferve  the  chief  varieties  of  the  aflion  of  this 
CORPUSCULAR  forcc  on  the  bodies  which  we  denomi- 
nate Aar(/,_/o/),yo/i(/,_/?«;i/,  vaporous,  brittle,  du8ile,  dajiic. 
We  fee  inftanees  where  the  parts  of  bodies  avoid  each 
other,  and  require  external  force  to  keep  them  toge- 
ther, or  at  certain  fmall  diftances  from  each  other. 
This  is  familiar  in  air,  vapours,  and  all  comprefUble 
and  elaftic  bodies. 

This  is  evidently  a  moft  curious  ?nd  interefting  fub- 
jeft  of  inveftigation.  On  the  nature  and  action  of 
thefe  corpufcular  forces  depends  the  flrength  or  firm- 
nefs  of  foIiJs,  their  elallioity,  their  power  of  commu- 
nicating motion,  the  prefl'ure,  and  motion,  and  impulfe 
of  fluids ;  nay,  on  the  fame  adtions  depend  all  the  che- 
mical and  phyfiological  phenomena  of  expanfion,  fu- 
fion,  congelation,  vaporifation,  condenfation,  folution, 
precipitation,  abforption,  fecvetion,  fermentation,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  concoftion  and  aflimihtion. 

Out  of  this  immenfe  ftore  of  phenomena,  this  inex- 
hauftible  fund  of  employment  for  our  powers  of  invef- 
tigation, the  natural  philofopher  fekfts  tbofe  which 
lead  direAly  to  the  produiflion  or  modification  of  fen- 
fible  motion. 

He  will  therefore  confider, 
rhc  pro-  I.  The  communication  of  motion  among  detached 

lu(ftion  ot  and  free  bodies,  eftablifhingthe  laws  of  impulfe  or  col- 
rotion  t.y  lifion.  This  has  always  been  confidered  as  the  elemen- 
mjulfe  has fgjy  doftrine  of  mechanical  philofophy,  and  as  the 
hoiipht  fhe'^°'^  familiar  faft  oVferved  in  the  material  world  ;  and 
mpft  fanii.  in  all  ages  philofaphers  have  been  anxious  to  reduce  all 
iar  fa<a  in  aftions  of  bodies  on  each  other  to  impulfe,  and  have 
aatme.  never  thought  a  phenomenon  completely  exphined  or 
Eccounted  for  till  it  has  been  (hown  to  be  a  cafe  of 
impulfe.  This  it  is  which  has  given  rife  to  the  hy- 
pothefes  of  vortices,  ethers,  magnetic  and  eleftric  fluids, 
animnlfpirits,  and  a  multitude  of  fancied  intermediums 
between  the  fenfible  mafles  of  matter,  which  are  laid 
in  common  language  to  aft  on  each  other.  A  heavy 
body  is  fuppofed  to  fall,  becaufe  it  is  impelled  by  a 
ftream  of  an  invifible  fluid  moving  according  to  cer- 
tain conditions  fuited  to  the  cafe.  The  tilings  of  iron 
are  fuppofed  to  be  arranged  round  a  magnet,  by  means 
of  a  ftream  of  magnetic  fluid  ilTuing  from  one  pole,  cir- 
culating perpetu.^lly  round  the  magnet,  and  entering 
at  the  other  pole,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  obferve 
the  fiote  grafs  arranged  by  the  current  of  a  brook. 

But  the  philofopher  who  has  begun  the  mechanical 
ftudy  of  nature  liy  the  ahftiaft  doftrines  of  dynamics, 
and  made  its  firft  application  to  the  celeftial  phenome- 
na, and  who  has  attended  carefully  to  the  many  ana- 
VoL.XlV.  Fait.  II, 
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logics  between  the  phenomena  ofgravitalionanJ  cole- Mechanic*  A 
fion,  will  be  at  leaft   ready  to  entertain  very  different  P'>''o'"P'ir' 
notions  of  this  matter.     He  will  he  fo  far  from  think-  '' 

ing  that  the  produftlon  of  motion  by  impulfe   is  the 
moft  familiar  faft  in  nature,  that  he  will  acknowledgr 
it  to  be  comparatively  very  rare  ;  nay,  there  are  ferae- 
appearances  in  the  fafts  which  are  ufualiy  confidered 
as  inftanees  of  irapulfron,  which  w.ll  lead  him  to  doubt, 
and  almoft  to  deny,  that  there  has  e\;er  hen  ohfervedzn 
inftance  of  one  body  putting  another  in  motion  by  co- 
ming into  abfolute  contaft  with   it,   and  ftriking  it  ; 
and  he  will  be  difpofed  to  think   that  the  produftion 
of  motion  in  this  cafe  is  precifely  fimilar  to  what  we 
obferve  when  we  gently  pufti  one  floating  magnet  to- 
wards another,   with  their  fimilar  poles  fronting  each        ^^ 
other.     There  will  be  the  fame  proJuftion  of  motion  Motion 
in  the  one  and  diminution  of  it  in  the  other,  and  the'^'^'"'^  to\i« 
fame  uniform  motion  of  the  cemmon  centre  of  gravi-T'^'"'""'' 
ty  :  and,  in  this  cafe  of  the  magnets,  he  fees  complete-  en  ;a'ity'of 
ly  the   neceflity  of  a  law  of  motion,   which  is  not  an  of  aftion 
axiom,  but  is  obferved   through  the  whcle  of  nature,  ^''^  rei^- 
and  which  receives  no  explanation  from  any  hypothe- "^'*' 
Cs  of  an  intervening  fluid,  but  is  even  tota'ly  inconfift- 
ent  with  them.    We  mean,  "  that  every  aftion  of  one 
body  on  another  is  accompanied  by  an  fq\ul  and  op- 
pofite  aftion  of  that  other  on  the  firft."     This  is  ufu- 
aliy called  the   equality  of  aOivn  and  readion  :   it  is  not 
intuitive,  but  it  is  univerfal  ;  and  it  is  a  neceflfary  con- 
fequence  of  the  perftft   fimilarity  of  the   corpuf>;ular 
forces  of  the  fame  kinds  of  matter.    This  general  faft, 
unaccountable  on  the  hypothefis  of  impelling  fluids,  is 
confidered  in  the  planetaiy  motions  as  the  unequivocal 
indication  of  the  fanienefs  of  that  gravity  which  regu- 
lates them  all.  The  rules  of  good  reafoningfliould  make 
us  draw  the  fame  conclufion  here,  that  the  particles 
of  tangible  matter  are  connefted  by  equal  and  mutual 
forces,  which  are  the  immediate  caufes  of  all  their  fen- 
fible aftions,   and  that  thefe  forces,  like  gravitation, 
vary  with  every  change  of  diftance  and  fituation. 

The  laws  of  colllfion  and  impulfion  being  now  efta- 
blifhed,  either  aa  original  fafts  or  as  confequences  of 
the  agency  of  equsl  and  mutual  forces  whijh  conneft 
the  particles  of  matter,  the  philofopher  confiders,  f^ 

2.  The  produftion  of  motion  by  the  intervention  ofOfmot'oc 
folid  bodies,  where,  by  reafon  of  the  cohefion  of  mat-""'^'^' 
ttr,   fome  of  the  motions  are  necclfarily  confined  to  i^joA'af    ' 
certain  determinate  paths  or  direftions.     This  is  the  nuchmes, 
cafe  in  all  motions  round  fixed  points  or  axes,  or  along  &c. 
planes  or  curves  which  are  oblique  to  the  action  of  the 
forces.  6» 

This  part  oF  the  ftudy  contains  the  theory  of  ma-  MrcuA* 
chines,  pointing  cut  the  principles  on  which  ll^ir  ener-  ''"^*" 
gy  depends,  and  confequently  furnishing  maxims  for 
their  conftru'lion  r.nd  improvemerit.  But  thefe  obfer- 
vations  do  not  complete  l!;c  difcuflion  of  tlie  mecha- 
nifm  of  folid  bodies ;  th<y  are  not  only  folid  and  inert, 
but  they  are  alfo  heavy;  therefore  the  aftion  of  gravity 
muft  be  combined  with  the  confequences  of  folidity. 
Thi>!  will  lead  to  difcufiions  about  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  theorv  and  conftruftion  ot  arches  and  roofs,  the 
principles  of  ftability  and  equilibrium,  the  attitudes  of 
animals,  !.iid  many  particulars  of  this  kind.  ^, 

;.  The  philofopher  will  now  turn  his  attention  to  The  i.itu-e 
another  form,  in  which  tangible  matter  cxliibltj  many'."''  ''■'^"': 
iiiterclUrg  phenomcDa,  ■^•iz.  FniniTV.  The  lirft  thing  j^j^"     "** 
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Mcchnniea'.  [o  be  attends  1  to  here  is,  W»/7/  //  ihal  funicular  form 
I'hilof.  rhy. ^y  f^.;fl^„^.,.  p  What  is  the  precife  plienomerton  which 
chiirafterifcs  fluiJity?  What  is  theiietiaitiun  of  a  flurJ? 
This  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  qucllion,  and  confiderable 
objc6\ions  maybe  llateJ  at;3inft  any  definition  that  haf 
been  jriven  of  it.  Sir  Ifaae  Newton  fays,  thit  a  fiuiJ 
it  a  boily  luhofc  particles  yield  lo  the  final Irjl  imprejjinn,  and 
Ij  fo yielding  are  eajily  moved  amonj  ihemfelves.  It  m^y 
be  doubted  whether  this  lie  fuffijicntly  pre  -ife ;  what 
is  meant  by  the  fmallejl  imprfjjiun  ?  ami  what  is  enjlly 
moving?  Is  there  any  pre -ife  degree  of  impreffion  to 
which  they  do  not  yield  ;  and  do  they  oppotc  any  re- 
fiftance  to  motion?  An  1  a  ftronger  o'jcctlon  may  he 
made  :  It  is  not  clear  that  a  body  fo  conllituted  will 
exhibit  all  the  appeari.-iccs  which  a  fio  'y  n.knowIcdt(cd 
to  be  fluid  does  reaily  exhib  t.  E  iler  oHers  fonie  very 
phufiMe  reafons  f  jr  doubling  whtlhcr  it  will  account 
for  ihe  horiioutal  furface,  and  the  complete  propaga- 
tion of  prefTure  t!>rough  the  fluid  in  every  direction  ; 
and  therefore  prefers  ftleclmg  this  lajl  phenomenon,  the 
propa;^ation  of  prefTure  qu^quc-verfum,  a.H  tiie  >:harac- 
teriftic  of  fluidity,  becaufta  body  having  this  conftitut ion 
(on  whatever  circumftanees  it  may  dirpcnd)  will  havo 
every  other  obfctvej  pr0[).;rty  of  a  fluid.  But  this 
(lertnition  is  hirdly  iimple  or  perfpicuous  enough  ; 
and  we  think  that  the  objeftions  againil  Newton's  more 
"  Cmple  and  intelligible  definition  are  not  unanfwerable. 
Bofcovich  defines  a  fluid  to  be,  a  body  who^c  particles 
exert  the  fame  mutual  forces  in  all  direHions  ;  and  (hows, 
that  fuch  particles  mull  be  indifferent,  as  to  any  poli- 
tion,  with  refpeiA  to  each  other,  i^  no  external  force 
aft  0:1  them,  they  will  remain  in  every  pofition,  and 
will  have  no  tendency  to  arrange  themfi^lves  in  one  po- 
lition  rather  than  another  ;  differing  in  this  refpeA 
from  the  particles  of  folid,  or  fott,  or  vifcid  bodies  ; 
■which  require  foine  force  to  ch.inge  their  refpeftive 
pofitions,  and  which  recover  thefe  pofitions  again  when 
but  gently  diftvirbed.  He  illuftrates  this  diilinftion 
very  beautifully,  by  comparing  a  parcel  of  balls  thrown 
on  quickClver,  and  attrading  each  other,  with  a  par- 
cel of  magnets  in  the  fame  iituaticn.  The  balls  wdl 
Hick  together,  hut  in  any  pojiticn;  whereas  the  magnets 
(;»  will  always  affeft  a  p:irticular  arrangement. 
Of  the  prcf-  When  the  char.itteriftic  phenomenon  of  fluidity  has 
(ire  ill  1(1  |,eeri  fcleftcd,  the  philofopher  proceeds  to  combine 
*?'fluid<"or''"''  P''<'perty  with  gravity,  and  eftablilhee  thedoftrincs 
fiyjrofla',  of  HYDROSTATICS,  or  of  the  prefTure  and  equilibrium  of 
tic*.  heavy  fluids,   the  propagation  of  this  preifi'.re  in  every 

direftlon  ;  and   demonflrates  the  hoiizontality  of  fur» 
face  afTumed  by  all  perfeft  fluids. 

Thefe  dotlrines  and  principles  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine feveral  very  intereiting  circumftanees  refpeft- 
ing  the  mutual  prefTure  of  folids  and  fluids  on  each 
i;ther  ;  the  pretTures  exerted  on  the  bottoms  and  fides 
of  vefTcls  ;  the  fupport  and  whole  mechanifm  of  float- 
j,  ing  bodies,  Sec. 
•f  the  mo-  He  then  confiders  how  fluids  will  move  when  their 
tion  of  equilibrium  of  prefTure  is  deftroyed  ;  and  cltablifhca 
the  doftrines  of  hydraulics,  containing  all  the  modi- 
fications of  this  motion,  arifing  from  the  form  of  the 
vefTels,  or  from  the  intenfity  or  direftion  of  the  pref- 
Ture which  occafionsit.  And  this  fubjeft  is  completed 
by  the  confideration  of  the  rttillance  wl»ich  fluids  op- 
pofc  to  the  motion  of  folid  bodies  through  them,  and 
their  impulfe  on  bodies  oppofed  to  their  afition. 


fluids,  or 


Thefe  are  very  importaM  matters,  bcinjy  the  foiin- l^«f" 
dations  of  miny  mechanical  arts,  and  furnifhing  us  with  '  "''''•' 
fomc  of  our  nioft  convenient  and  efficacious  pijwcjs  for  j,^ 
imp'.l'ing  machines.  They  arc  alfo  of  vcrjr  difficult  The  ir 
difcufiion,  and  are  by  no  means  completely  invetliga-  porti . 
ted  or  eilablilhed.  Much  remains  yet  to  b.-  done  both^"'!'' 
for  perfefting  the  theories  and  for  improving  the  artS(,^^°^fj 
which  depend  on  them.  f.itncc 

It  is  evi  lent,  that  on  thefe  doflrines  depend  the 
knowledge  of  the  motions  of  rivers  an  1  of  waves;  the 
buoyancy,  cquib'brium,  and  liability  of  fhips  ;  the 
motion  of  fhips  throiiijh  the  waters  ;  the  aftion  of  the 
winds  on  the  fails  ;  and  the  whole  artd  of  marine  con- 
ftruftion  and  T-amanfhip  > 

There  is   another   gineral  form  of  tangible   matter  rhc  n 
whi(h  exhibits   very   different    phenomena,  which  nre and  dr 
alfo   extremely  iuterefting  ;   we  mean  that  of  vapoor. ''°"  °' 
A    vapour  is  a   fluil  ;  and  all   the    vapours   thit    we'"""' 
know  are  heavy  fluids :   they  are  therefore  fubjeft  to 
all  the  laws  of  prefTure  and  impidfe,  which  h:we  been 
confidered  under  the  articles  HvoaosTATics  and  Hr- 
DHAL'Lics.      But   they    are  fufceptible  of  great  com- 
preffion   by  the  adlion  of  external  forces,  and  expand 
again  when  thefe  forces  are  removed.    In  conftquence 
of  this  compreflion  and  exjianfion,  the  general  pheno. 
mena  of  fluidity  receive  great  and  important  modifica- 
tions; and  this  clafs  of  fluids  requires  a  particular  con- 
fideration.     As  air  is  a  familiar  inllance,   this  branch 
of  mechanical  philofophy  has  been  called  pneumatics.  g<| 

Under  this  head  we  confidtr  the  prefTure  of  the  at- The  d' 
mofpatre,   and  its  efleds,    both  on   folid  and  fluid  bo- "■'"«  " 
dies.     It  produces  the  rife  of  waters  or  other  fluids  in".'^''"' 
pumps  and  fyphons,   and  gives  us  the  theory  of  their 
con(lru6lion  :   it  explains   many  curious  phenomena  of 
nature,   fuch  as  the   motions  in  the   atmolphere,  and 
their  connedion  with   the  prefiure  of  the  air,  and  its 
efTeft    on   the    barometer    or    weather  gUfg.       Air, 
when  in   motion,   is  called   wind;  and  it  may  be  em- 
ployed to  impel  bo  lies.    The  theory  of  its  aftion,  and 
of  its  refinance  to  nioving  bodies,  are  therefore  to  be 
confidered  in  this  place. 

But  bcfides  their  motions  of  progreffion,  &c.  fuch  at- 
we  obferve  in  winds,  comprcffible  or  elafllc  fluids  are  fuf- 
ceptible of  what  miy  be  termed  internal  motion;  a  kind 
of  undulation,  where  the  contiguou.i  parts  arc  thrown 
into  tremulous  vibrations,  in  which  they  are  alternate- 
ly condenfed  and  rarefied  ;  and  thefe  undulations  are 
propagated  along  the  mafs  of  elaftic  fluid,  much  in  the 
fame  way  in  which  we  obferve  waves  lo  fprcad  on  the 
furface  of  water.  What  makes  tliis  an  interefling  fub- 
jeCl  of  confideration  is,  that  thefe  »indiilations  are  the 
more  ordinary  caufes  of  found.  A  trembling  chord,  or 
fpring,  or  bell,  agitates  the  air  adjoining  to  it :  thefe 
agitations  are  propagated  along  the  air,  and  by  its  in- 
tervention agitate  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  mecha- 
nifm of  thefe  undulations  has  been  much  ftudied,  and 
furniflies  a  very  beautiful  theory  of  mufical  harmony.  f. 

The  philofopher  examines  the   laiu  of  comprejfibifity  Oi  the 

of  air  aiid  other  ehfkic  fluids;  and  thus  ^ets  the  know-  compr 

ledffe  of  the  conftitution  of  the  atmofphere,  and  of  the  ,'  '.T  ' 

.  ,         \  .         iri->  elaliic 

aition  of  thofe  fluids  when   employed  to  impel   tolid  flu;^.^ 

bodies.     Gunpowder  contains  an  immenfe  quantity  ofitsco.i 

permanently  elaftic  air,  which  may  be  fet  at  liberty  byqueiite 

inflammation.     When  this  is  done  at  the  bottom  of  a 

piece  of  ordnance,  it  will  im^el  a  ball  along  the  barrel. 
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and  dlfcharge  it  from  tlie  -mnzzk,  in  the  fame  way 
that  an  arrow  is  impelled  by  a  how.  And  tbns  ha- 
ving difto-vered  in  what  degree  this  air  preflcs  in  pro- 
portion to  its  expanfion,  we  difcovtr  its  adion  on  the 
ball  tbrough  the  whole  length  of  the  piece,  and  the 
velocity  which  it  will  finally  coirinnunicate  to  it.  Here 
then  is  contained  a  theory  ot  aniilery  and  of  mines. 

Cheraillry  tea.hes  us,  that  mwit  boi'.ies  can  he  con- 
verted by  fire  into  elaftic  fluids,  which  can  hi.'  era- 
ployed  to  aft  on  other  bodies  in  the  way  of  prefTureor 
impulfe.  Thus  they  come  under  tlie  review  of  the 
mechanical  pbilofophcr ;  and  they  have  become  inte- 
lefting  by  being  employed  as  moving  forces  in  fome 
very  powerful  machines. 

Thefe  difcufiion6  will  nearly  exhauft  all  the  general 
mechanical  phenomena.  There  remain  fome  which  are 
much  more  limited,  but  furnifh  very  curious  and  im- 
portant fiibjefta  of  iHveftigation. 

The  phenomena  exhibited  between  losdllones  or 
magnets  and  iron  have  long  attracted  attentiDn  j  and 
the  ufe  to  which  the  polarity  ot  the  loadftone  h  .s  been 
applied,  namely,  the  direfting  the  coutfe  ot  a  ihip 
through  the  pathlefs  ocean,  has  rendered  thefe  pheno- 
mena extremely  interefting.  They  are  fpcciiieJ  by  the 
term  m.^gnetism.  Confi  jerable  progrefs  haslieen  maile 
in  the  arrangement  and  generalization  ot  them  j  but 
we  have  by  no  means  been  able  hitherto  to  bring  thtm 
all  under  one  limple  faA.  The  attention  has  been  too 
much  turned  to  the  difcovery  ot  the  ultimate  caufc  of 
magnetifm  ;  whereas  we  Ihould  have  rather  employed 
cur  ingenuity  in  difcovering  all  the  general  iawf,  in 
the  fame  manni-r  as  Kepler  and  Newton  did  with  re- 
fpeiSt  to  the  celetlial  phenomena,  without  troul  ling 
thcmfelves  with  the  caufe  of  gravitation.  Dr  Gill  ert 
ot  Colchefter  was  tlic  firft  who  confidertd  the  magne- 
tical  phenomena  in  the  truly  philcfophical  manner  ; 
and  hie  treatile  De  Magnete  may  be  conlidcred  as  the 
jirft  and  one  of  the  moft  perfect  fpecimciis  of  the  Ba. 
conian  or  inJuftive  logic.  It  is  indeed  an  ixcellent 
performance;  and  when  we  coniider  its  date,  1580,  it 
i.'  a  wonder.  .^Epinus's  Tentamen  Tbeor'-.x  Magnctifmi  is 
a  moll  valuable  work,  and  contains  all  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  as  yet  of  the  fubjeft. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  mechanical  phenomena 
which  have  a  confii.^.erable  affinity  with  the  magneticalj 
we  mean  the  phenomena  called  iLECTiiicAL.  Certain 
!)odic3,  when  rubbed  or  otherwife  treated,  attraft  and 
repel  other  bodies,  and  occafion  a  great  variety  of  fen- 
fi'jle  motions  in  the  neighbouring  bodies.  Philofo- 
j^hers  have  paid  niuth  attention  to  tlieie  appearances 
of  late  years,  and  eftablilhed  m;:ny  general  laws  con- 
cerning ihera.  But  we  have  not  been  more  fuccefstul 
in  bringing  them  all  under  one  fad,  and  thus  efta- 
Llirtiing  a  com;i!ete  theory  of  them,  than  in  the  cafe  of 
magnetifm.  Franklin  and  A.pinus  are  the  authors 
who  have  been  moft  fuccefsful  in  this  refpeit.  Dr 
Franklin  in  p:',rticular  has  acquired  ,t;reat  celebrity  by 
\\'\f  molt  fagacious  comparifon  of  the  p!:ciiomtna  ; 
which  has  en.-bled  him  to  eilal.lifli  a  few  general  laws, 
almoft  as  precife  as  ttrole  of  Kepler,  ind  ot  equally  ex- 
teufive  influence.  His  difcovery  too  of  the  icicntiiy  of 
thunder  and  cleflricity  has  given  an  importance  and 
dignity  to  the  whole  fubjeit. 

There   are   many  phenomena  of  eleftricity   which 
cannot  be  called  mechanical,  and  are  of  the  moil  cu. 
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rions  and  interefting  kind.     Ai  tlicfe  have  little  eon- Mcchni-arf 
neftion  with  any  of  the  other  great  branches  of  phy  ''*>''"''<v*2'- 
fical  fcience,  they  have  generally  been   confidered  in         ' 
treatifcs  of  natural  philofopby  ;  and  along  with  inqai- 
ries  into  the  original  caufe  of  eleftriclty  in  general, 
continue  to  engage  much  of  oar  attention.  94 

'I'he  apiiearances  which  are  prefented  to  us  by  our-"^'''=P''*- 
fenfe  of  feeing  form  anuther  clafs,  which  have  always":^'"""* 
been  confuWred  as  making  a  branch  of  natu.-al  phllo-      ""' 
fophy  in  all  feminaries  of  learning.     It  does  not,  how- 
ever, obvioufly  appear,  that  they  are  mechanical  phe- 
nomena,     i  he  intimate  nature  of  light  h  Hill  a  fecret. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  necelTary  to  be  known  to  give  us 
a  very  perfeft  theory  of  the  chief  phenomena.     The 
general  laws  of  optics  are  fo  itw,   fo  fimple,   and  lo 
precile,   that  our  theories   are   perhaps  more  perfect 
here  than  in  any  other   braarh  of  phyfics  ;  but   thefe 
theories  are  as  yet  tar  removed   from  the  rark  of  pri- 
mary faiSa.     Many  unknown  events  happen  before  the 
phenomenon  coii.es  under  the  hands  of  the  ordinary 
optician,  fo  aa  to  become  the  fubjeda  of  the  fimple 
Liws   of  reflettion   and    refrattion.      It   miy   even   bt[tha>bee» 
doubted,  .;nd  has  been  doubted,  whether  the  phenome- Jnubted 
BH  01  optics  are  c.fis  of  1  oly  in  motion  ;  wheiher  all  "^'c  trr 

the  hncs  which  the  opticim  draws  are  any  thin?  but  ^^  '"   , 
.L    J      ii-  1  1  •  i_  .  1  •  "      .  '>j.l«>r«al. 

ttie  aircctioiis  along  winch  certain  jaa/7/tx  arc  exerted. 

The  fide  of  a  bill  wJich  is  next  the  candle  may  be 
bright  and  the  other  fiHe  dark,  jull  a»  the  fide  of  a  baH 
which  is  next  the  ele.'trical  j^lohe  is  minus  and  the 
other  tide  p/us  ,  and  all  this  without  any  intervening 
mcJium.  .ippnrition  or  vifib  lity  may  be  a  quality  of 
a  body,  depending  on  the  proximity  and  pofition  of 
another  I'o  iy,  without  any  thing  between  them,  jull 
asvv.ijhtis;  and  thlt  quality  nay  be  cognizable  by 
our  faculty  of  feeing  alone,  jull  as  the  p.-etTiire  of  a 
heavy  body  is  by  our  feeling  alone.  »j 

The  Hrlt  thing  which  m.rje  it  probable  that  mecha-  Hnu  optic* 
nical  philofophy  haj  any  thing  to  do  with  the  pheno-  ""'^  '"'  ^ 
mena   of  opti.s,   wan   the  difcovery   of   Mr  Roemer,'^"""'*"*^ , 
"  that  oppaiition  was  n^t  inltantaneous ;"  that  fome m^ -|,i„ij j 
time  elapled    between   the  illuminrit'on  of  a  body  andiiluhle,  hy. 
its  being  feen  at  a  diflance.     He  difcovercd,  that  it 
was  not  till  40  minutes  after  the  fun  iUuminalel  one 
of  Jupiter's  fatell-tes  that  it  was  feen  by  an  inhnbita'.it 
of  this  globe.      If   therefore  a  fun  were  jull  created, 
it  would  be  40  minutes  before  Ju^'ter  would  t>e  illumi- 
nated by   him,   and   200   beiore  the  Georgian  pl.'.net 
would    be   illuminated.      Here  then   is  motion.      It  is 
therefore  highly  proSable  th.nt  there  is  fomelhing  mo-        ,, 
ved  ;  but  it   is  tldl  doubted  whctlier   thi«  fomething,  Th«  rarare 
wliich    we  call   light,  is  a  matter  emitted  from  the°f  ''g*"  '• 
Ihliiiiig  body,   nnd   movinir   with   great  velocity,  and        '"'j' 
aifting  on  and  affecled   by  other  bodies,  in  the  various 
phenomena  of  optics     or  whether  it  is  a  certain  JIate  of 
a  medium  which  is  thus  propagated,  as  we  fee  that 
waves  are  propsgsted  along  the  furface  of  water,  or 
fonorous  undulations  through  the  mafs  of  air,  while 
the  water  or  air  itftlf  is  hardly  moved  out  of  its  plac:. 
Either  of  thefe  fu  .politions  rr.akts  optics  a  legitimate 
branch  of  mechanical  philolophy  ;  and  it  is  tie  philo- 
fnpher's  bulinefs  to  examine  I  olh  '  y  the  received  la.vs 
ot  motion,  and  fee  which  of  them  gives  confequencc« 
which  tally  with  the  phcnomtr.a.   This  has  been  donti 
and  we    imagine   that  a  complete   incompatibility   has 
been  demsnftrated  bvtwcrn  the  confequcnces  ot  the  un- 
4  N  .:  i^\t- 
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dulationg  of  an  claflic  nediuin,  anj  the  phcnomeni  of 
optics ;  while  the  confequcnces  of  the  ether  or  vulgar 
notion  on  this  fubjcii  are  pcrfetlly  confiltent  with  me- 
chanical laws.  There  are  fome  things  in  this  hypo- 
thcfis  very  far  beyond  our  power  to  conceive  diftinil- 
ly  J  but  they  nre  all  fimilar  in  this  refpeft  to  many 
iaAt  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  there  is  no  phenome- 
Don  that  is  inconfillent  with  the  legitimate  confequen- 
cte  of  the  hypothefis.  This  gives  it  great  probability; 
and  this  probability  is  confirmed  by  many  chemical 
fafts,  and  by  fafts  in  the  vegetable  osconomy,  which 
give  llrnng  and  almcll  undeniable  indications  of  light 
being  a  body  capable  of  a  chemical  union  with  the 
other  ingredients  of  fublunary  bodies,  and  of  being  af- 
terwards fc't  at  liberty  under  its  own  form,  as  the  caufe 
or  medium  of  vifian. 

But  thefe  arc  queftlons  fimilar  to  tbofe  about  the 
caufe  of  gravity,  and  totally  unnecefTary  for  ellablifhing 
a  complete  theory  of  the  optical  phenomena,  for  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  vifion,  the  effeAs  of  optical  in- 
flrumcnts,  the  caufe  of  colours,  the  phenomena  o(  the 
rainbow,  halos  and  periheliums,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Only 
all  this  theory  is  unconiieded  with  the  principles  called 
mechanical. 

Such  is  the  field  of  obfervation  to  the  mechanical 
philofopher  of  the  prefent  day.  We  may  hope  to  ex- 
tend it,  and  by  degrees  apply  its  doftrinea  even  to  the 
unfeen  motions  which  take  place  in  chemiftry  and 
phyfiology.  But  we  muil,  in  the  firft  place,  perfciS 
our  knowledge  and  defcriptioa  of  the  fenfible  motions 
and  aAions  of  bodies.  Thofe  of  fluids  ftill  demand 
much  inveftigation  ;  and  till  thefe  are  thoroughly  un- 
derftood,  it  is  not  time  to  attempt  penetrating  further 
into  the  recefles  of  nature. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  ftudy,  it  is  found  that 
every  change  which  can  be  obferved  in  the  ftate  of  a 
body,  with  refpeft  to  motion  by  the  aftion  of  another 
body,  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  oppolitc  change 
in  the  ttate  of  that  other  body.  Thus,  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  gravitation,  it  is  obferved  that  the  defleftions  of 
the  fun  and  planets  are  mutual.  The  fame  thing  is 
obferved  in  the  adions  of  magnets  on  each  other  and 
on  iron  ;  it  is  alfo  obferved  in  the  attratEiions  and  re- 
pulfions  of  elefb-ical  bodies  ;  and  it  alfo  obtains  in  all 
the  phenomena  of  impulfe  and  of  corporeal  prefTure. 
It  is  therefore  an  univerfal  law  of  motion,  that  aSion 
is  always  equal  and  oppofiU  to  reaSian  :  but  this  mufl 
be  confidered  merely  as  a  matter  of  faft,  a  coiitingeiit 
law  of  nature,  Ike  that  of  gravitation.  The  contrary 
is  perfectly  conceivable,  and  involves  no  contradiftion. 
That  this  is  fo,  is  evident  from  the  proceedings  of  phi- 
lofophers,  who  in  every  new  cafe  make  it  their  bufi- 
nefs  to  difcover  by  experiment  whether  this  law  was 
obferved  or  not.  It  was  among  the  laft  difcoveries 
made  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  his  examination  of  the 
celedial  motions.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  (hould  ne- 
ver be  affumed  as  a  principle  of  reafoDiDg  till  its  ope- 
ration has  been  afcertained  by  obfervation.  It  has 
been  owing  to  this  improper  procedure  that  much  falfe 
reafoning  has  been  introduced  into  mechanical  philo- 
fophy,  and  particularly  into  the  theory  of  iropulfion  or 
the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe.  In  confi- 
riering  this  fubjeft,  a  term  has  been  introduced  which 
■h..8  occaGoned  much  wrangling  and  mifconception  ; 
we  mean  the  term  inertia.  It  ferves  indeed  to  ab- 
breviate language,  but  it  haj  eften  milled  the  J udge> 
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oicirt.  When  ufed  with  cautious  attcDtion  to  every  Mecha 
circumflance,  it  exprelTes  nothing  but  the  neccffity  of fhilofc 
a  caufe  to  the  proJudlion  of  any  effeft ;  but  ic  is  ge-  """v 
nerally  ufed  as  exprefling  a  quality  inherent  in  mitter, 
by  vfhich  it  reffjls  any  change  of  flate,  or  by  which  it 
maintains  its  prefent  liate.  Matter  is  faid  to  be  inert; 
and  as  every  thing  which  changes  the  motion  of  a  body 
is  called  ^  force,  and  as  this  inertia  of  A  is  fuppofed  tr» 
change  the  motion  of  B,  it  is  called  vis  ir.ertit ;  and 
yet  matter  is  faid  to  be  indifferent  as  to  motion  or  reft, 
and  to  be  inaAive.  Thefe  are  furely  very  incongruous 
exprefTions.  This  obfcure  difcourfe  has  arifen  from 
the  poverty  of  all  languages,  which  are  deficient  in  ori- 
ginal terms,  and  therefore  employ  figurative  ones. 
Force,  aAion,  refiftance,  are  ail  appropriated  terms 
related  to  our  own  exertions ;  and  fome  refcmblancc 
between  the  external  cffefts  of  thefe  exertions  and  the 
effefts  of  the  conneAing  qualiiies  of  natural  bodies,  has 
made  us  ufe  them  in  our  difquifitiona  on  thefe  fubjefts. 
And  as  we  arc  confcioua  that,  in  order  to  prevent  our 
being  pulhed  by  another  from  our  place,  we  mul\  re- 
fill, exerting  force  ;  and  that  our  refiftance  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  this  other  man  has  not  accomplilhed  his  pur- 
pofe,  we  fay,  that  the  quiefcent  body  refills  being  put 
in  motion,  and  that  its  inertia  is  difcovered  by  the  di« 
minution  made  in  the  motion  of  the  impelling  body : 
and  upon  the  authority  of  this  ms  inertia  as  a  firfl  prin- 
ciple, the  phenomena  of  impulfion  are  explained,  and 
the  law  of  equal  action  and  reaction  is  eflablifhed. 

But  all  this  procedure  is  in  contradiftion  to  the  rules 
of  inductive  logic;  and  the  oLfcutity  and  confulion 
which  has  arifen  from  this  original  mifconception,  the 
confequent  incongruity  of  language,  and  the  aukward 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  botch  and  accommo- 
date it  to  the  real  Hate  of  things,  have  occafioned  a 
difpute,  and  the  only  difpute,  in  natural  philofophy 
which  has  not  yet  been  fettled,  and  never  can  be  fet- 
tled, while  fuch  mifconceptions  are  allowed  to  re- 
main. 

If  the  word  inertia  be  taken  as  exprefling,  not  a  qua-  it,  ^^^. 
lity  of  matter,  but  a  law  of  human  judgment  refpect-meanin 
ing  matter,  as  expreffiag  our  neccffity  of  inferring  the"'^  ai 
agency  of  a  moving  force  whenever  we  obfervc  a  change  *"'P*" 
of  motion,  all  dif&culties  will  vanifh,  and  the  equality 
of  aftion  and  readlion  will  be  inferred,  as  it  fhould  be, 
from  the  phenomena  of  collilion.     There  will  be  infer- 
red  a  vis  injlta  corpori  impellenii,   not  quJ  movent!,   but 
qua  corpori ;  and  this  inference  will  carry  us  through  all 
the  myfleries  of  corporeal  a£lion,  as  it  conduded  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  in  his  grand  refeaiches. 

Let  usjull  confider  how  we  reafon  |- 
in  a  new  cafe.  Let  A  and  B  be  two 
magnets  faflened  on  the  ends  of  two 
long  wooden  laths  AE,  BF,  which 
turn  horizontally  on  pivots  C^D,  like 
compafs  needles,  with  their  north  poles 
fronting  each  other,  12  inches  apart ; 
and  let  A  be  pufhed  towards  B,  fo 
that  it  would  move  uniformly  with  the  *- 
velocity  of  two  inches  in  a  fecond. 
The  phenomena  luhich  have  teen  ob- 
ferved are  as  followc  A  will  gradually 
diminilh  its  velocity  ;  and  when  it  has 
advanced  about  nine  inches,  will  flop 
completely.  B,  in  the  mean  time, 
will  gradually  acquire  motion  j  aod     E  ^ 
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rfethanicalwhen  it  has  advanced  about  nine  inches,  will  have  a 
'hilofophy  velac'ty  of  about  two  inches  per  fecond,  with  which 
~  '  it  will  continue  to  move  uniformly.  Now  what  is  in- 
ferred from  thefe  phenomena  ?  Becaufe  the  motion  of 
A  is  gradually  retarded,  we  infer  that  a  retarding 
force,  that  is,  a  force  in  the  diretlion  BA  has  afted 
on  it.  And  fince  this  would  not  have  happened  if  B 
had  not  been  there,  and  always  happens  when  B  is 
there,  we  infer  that  B  is  either  its  caufe  or  the  occa- 
iion  of  its  aftion.  The  vulgar  fay  that  B  repels  A  ; 
fo  fay  the  dynamifls.  The  abettors  of  invifible  fluids 
fay,  that  a  ftream  of  fluid  ifliiing  from  B  impels  A  in 
the  oppofite  direftion.  All  naturalifts  agree  in  faying, 
that  an  aftive  force  connefted  with  B  has  deftroyed 
the  motion  of  A,  and  confider  this  curious  phenomenon 
as  the  indication  and  charafteriftic  of  a  difcovery.  The 
fame  inference  is  made  from  the  motion  produced  in 
B  :  it  is  confidcred  by  all  as  effefted  by  a  force  exerted 
or  occafioned  by  the  prefence  of  A  ;  and  the  dyna- 
miiis  and  the  vulgar  fay  that  A  np,'h  B.  And  both 
parties  toncludi*,  from  the  equal  changes  made  on  both 
bodies,  that  the  changing  forces  are  equal :  here  ac- 
knowledging, that  they  obfcrve  an  equality  of  aition 
and  renftion  ;  and  they  add  this  to  the  other  inftanccs 
of  the  extent  of  this  law  of  motion. 

All  this  while  no  one  thinks  of  the  inertia  or  inaf^i- 
vity  of  B,  but,  on  the  contrary,  conclude  this  to  be  a 
curious  inftance  of  its  aftivity  ;   and  moil  people  con- 
clude that  both  bodies  carry  about  with  them  a  -vis  in- 
„         Jita  both  when  at  rtft  and  when  in  motion. 
;,  iioubt-      ^^  other   phenomena  give  unqucllionabie  evidence 
t  wheihirthat,  in  ordinary  coUifions,   there  is  the  fame  changes 
tual  con- of  motion,  produced   without   mathematical   contaft, 
the  fame  inferences  muft  be  diawn  ;  and  a  fciupulous 
naturalill  will  doubt  whether  contaiEl  (hould  make  any 
change  in  our  reafonings  on  the  fubjeft,  and  whether 
aftual  contatl  ever  has  been  or  can  be  obferved.     He 
will  alfo  be  convinced,  that  while  this  is  the  general, 
or  perhaps  univerfa!,  procefs  of  nature  in  producing 
motion  by  impulfe,  all  explanations  of  the  aflion  of 
bodiis  t  d'Jlantl,  by  the  intirvention  of  ctherd  and  other 
invifible  fluids,  are  nothing  but  multiplying  the  diffi- 
culties ;  for  in  place  of  one  fatt,  the  approach  of  one 
magnet  (for  initance)  to  another,  they  fubftitute  mil- 
i.rf,  *c.  Kofjj  of  iinfeen  impulfes,  each  of  which  equally  needs 
an  explanation.     And  if  this  fluid  be  fuppofed  to  pro- 
duce its  effefts  by  zxi'^  peculiarity  in  its  conftituiion,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  Newton's  elaftlc  ether  propofed  by  him 
to  explain  gravitation,  the  hypothefis   fubftitutes,  in 
the  mod  unqualified  manner,  millions  of  fimilar  pheno- 
mena for  the  one  to  be  explained  ;  for   there  is   the 
fame  want  of  a  fecond  fluid  in   ordtr  to  proJuce  that 
mutual  reccfa  of  the  particles  of  the  ether  which  con- 
ftitutes  its  elafticity. 
equality      ^"^  ''"'  feems  to  be  the  limit  to  our  inquiries  into 
>rdies     all   the  cla(K.8  of  natural   phenomena.     We  find  the 
"■'J"?      mafles  or  the  particles  of  m;itter  endued  in  faA  with 
![u  J.    quslities   which   aft'eCt  the   (late  of  other  particles  or 
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ifcrn.  malles,  at  imalKr  or  at  greater  diltanccs  from  e.ich 
c  by  us.  other  according  to  certain  general  rules  or  laws.  This 
ultimate  ilcp  in  the  conllitutiou  of  things  is  infcru- 
table  l)y  us.  It  is  arrogance  in  the  bighcit  degree  for 
us  to  i"ay,  that  becaufe  we  do  not  comprehend  how 
there  is  inherent  in  a  body  any  quality  by  which  ano- 
ther bod  J   may  Le  aflfedei  at  any  dilUiice  from  it. 
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therefore  no  fuch  quality  h  pojfible.     It  is  no  lefa  fo  Mtchanicj'l 
to  lay,  that  matter  has  no  aitive  property  but  that  of ''''''°^"f''>'' 

moving  other  matter  by  impulfe  ;  and  that  becaufe  it *'~~' 

may  be  fo  moved,  and  alfo  by  the  agency  of  our  own 
minds,  therefore,  when  it  is  not  moved  by  impulfe,  it 
IS  moved  by  minds.  The  fame  aln.ighty  fiat  which 
brought  a  particle  of  matter  into  exiftcnce  could  bring 
thofe  quahties  equally  into  exiftence  ;  and  the  how  in 
both  is  equally  beyond  our  comprehenfion. 

_    But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  muft  guard  againfl  the  Thi/^oula 
incurious  reiling  on  this  confideration  as  a  ftcp  to  fur- not,  how- 
ther  inquiry.     There  may  be  fpccies  of  matt^-r  poflfef-  «»=^  ''op 
fed  of  the  mechanical  powers,   and  which  notwith-^""*?"  *"* 
Handing  is  not  cognifable  by  our  fenfes.     All  the  pro-**""'"" 
perties   of  matter  are  not  known  to  a  perfon  who  is 
both  deaf  and  blind ;  and  beings  pofFefFed  of  more 
fenfes  may   perceive  matter  where  we  do  not ;   and 
many  phenomena  may  really  be  produced  by  the  aflion 
of  intervening   matter,  which  we,  from  indolence  or 
from  hafte,  afcribe  to  the  agency  of  inherent  forces. 
The  ijiduftry  of  philofophers  has  already  difcovered 
intermedia  in  fome  cafes.     It  is  now  certain  that  air 
is  the  conveyer  of  found,  and  it  is  almoft  certain  that 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  light.     Let  us  therefore  in- 
dulge conjedures  of  this  kind,  and  examine  the  con- 
jeftures  by  the  received   laws  of  motion,  and  rejeft 
them  when  we  find  the  fmalleft  inconfiltency  ;  and  al- 
ways keep  in  mind  that  even  the  moft  coincident  with 
the  phenomona  is  ftill  but  a  poflibility.  „ 

We  may  conclude  the  whole  of  thefe  obfervationsTht^ofc.- 
with  the  remark,  that  thefe  quellions  about  the  activity  fcrvitiom  • 
or  inaftivity  of  matter  are  not  phyfical,  but  metaphy- ""  "°' 
fical.      Natural  philofophy,  it  is  true,  commonly  takes bu'^'Ji^ 
it  for  granted  th:it  matter  is  wholly  inadive  ;  but  it  isphyficiL 
not  of  any  moment  in  phyfics  whether  this  opinion  ig 
true  or  falfc  ;  whether  matter  is  aded  on  according  to 
certain  law5,   or  whether  it  afts  of  itfelf  according  to 
the  fame  laws,  makes  no  difference  to  the  natural  phi- 
lofopher.     It  is  his  bufinefs  to  difcover  the  laws  which 
really  obtain,  and  to  apply  thefe  to  the  folution  of 
fubordinate  phenomena  :  but  whether  thefe  laws  arife 
from  the  niturc  of  fome  agent  external  to  matter,  or 
whether  matter  itftlf  is  the  agent,  are  quellions  which 
may   be  above  his  comprehenfion,  and  do  not  imme- 
di'ately  concern  his  proper  bufinefs.  ,, 

The  account  we  have  now  given  of  natural  philofo-The  above 
phy  points  out  toue  in  the  plaineft  manner  the  way  fn  account 
which  the   ftudy  mull  be  profecuted,  and  the  helps  f "'"'""" 
which  mull  be  taken  from  other  branches  of  human  L!,v''}   t 
nowlcdge.  ,i„jy. 

The  caufes,  powers,  forces,  or  by  whatever  name        69 
we  choofe  to  exprefs  them,  which  produce  the  mecha- ^'"""'" 
nical  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  are  not  obferved,  and  1  * 

are  known   to  us  only  in  the  phenomena  themfelves.plainrd'and 
Our  knowledge  of  the   ratxhanical  powers  of  nature "CTnjili- 
mufl  therefore  keep  pace  with  our  knowledge  of  the'*'-'^ 
motions,  and  indeed  is  nothing  different  frc>m  it.     In 
order  to  difcover  and  determine  the  forces  by  which 
tha  moou  is  retained  in  het  orbit  lound  the  ear.h,  we 
mull  know  her  motions.     To  a  terrellrial  fpeClator 
Ihc  appears  to  dtfcribe  an  clliplc,  having  the  earth  ii» 
one  focus ;   but,   in   the  mean  time,  the  earth  is  car- 
ried round  the  fun,  and  the  moon's  real  path,   in  ab- 
folute  fp.ice,  is  a  much  more  complicated  ligurc.    Till 
we  know  tliii  fiijure,  and  the  variationa  in  the  velocity 
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Mccha!'icalwii^  wliich  it  18  dcTcribe  1,  wc  know  nothing  of  the 
Fhilolo,  hy  forces  which  aftuate  the  moon  in  her  orbit. 

'  When  Newton  fays  that  the  forces  hy  which  ftie  Jo 

Tbe  mran-  retained  in  this  eHiptical  orbit  are  liirc'dk-d  to  the 
ing:  if  f>mc  earth,  what  does  he  mean?  Only  this,  that  the  de- 
•'^T"  t'-'^  flection  from  that  uniform  redilinenl  motion  which 
«i(  thcce'l'cf-'''^  would  otherwifc  havt  perrormed  are  always  in  this 
tial  mo.  direftion.  In  like  manner,  when  he  fays  that  tl.efc 
tiunt.  forces  are  inverfcly  proportionate  to  the  fquarea  of  her 

diilances  from  the  enrth,  he  only  means  that  the  dc- 
fledliona  vniAe  in  equal  times  in  diffcrL-nt  p^rts  of  her 
motion  are  in  thia  proportion.  Thele  defleflion?  arc 
confi  Itted  as  the  chara'tcriftics  and  mcafiires  of  the 
lorces.  We  imagine  that  we  have  made  all  plain  when 
we  call  this  indicsted  cavife  a  lendenty  to  the  earth  ; 
but  we  have  no  notion  of  this  tendency  to  the  eaith 
different  from  the  approach  itlclf.  This  word  ten- 
ttency,  fo  fjfhionable  among  the  followers  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  is  perverted  from  iff  pure  atid  original  fcnfe. 
Trndere  virfus  folem,  is,  in  the  language  of  Rome,  and 
alfo  of  Newton,  to  go  towards  the  fun  ;  but  we  now 
life  the  words  ten,!,  iendenry,  to  fignify,  not  the  approach, 
but  the  caufe  of  this  approach.  And  when  called  upon 
to  fpeak  Hill  plainer,  we  defert  the  fafe  paths  of  plain 
Inngua.re,  and  we  exprefs  onrfclves  by  met:^phor  ; 
fpeakin'.r  of  nifus,  cenatus  fefe  mtituo  accedcmle,  vis  centri- 
peta,  &c.  When  thcfe  exprciTions  have  b-^come  fami- 
liar, the  oriijinal  fenfe  of  the  wore!  is  forgotten,  and 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  words  never  had  ano- 
ther meaning;  aii^  this  metaphor,  fprung  from  the 
poverty  of  language,  becomes  a  fruitful  fource  of 
mifconcepticn  an-1  millake.  The  only  way  to  fecure 
curftlvcs  againft  fuch  myftfcnl  notions  as  are  introdu- 
ced by  thefe  means  into  philofophy,  is  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  way  in  which  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
thefe  fancied  powers  ;  and  then  we  fee  that  their 
nimes  are  enly  names  for  phenomena,  and  that  uni 
vtrfal  gravitation  is  only  an  univerfal  mutual  approach 
among  the  parts  of  the  folar  fyftem. 
The  abfur.  There  is  one  cafe  in  which  we  fondly  imagine  that 
dity  of  rea  we  know  the  caufe  independent  of  the  effefl,  and  that 
fnning  a  ^^  could  have  predifted  the  phenomenon  a  pr'uri ;  we 
•  ""■  mean  the  cafe  of  impulfe  :  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are 

fo  prone  to  reduce  every  thing  to  cafes  of  impulfion, 
and  that  we  have  fallen  upon  all  thefe  fubterfuges  of 
ethers  and  other  fubtile  fluids.     But  we  might  have 
faved   ourfelvcs  all  this  trouble  ;  for  after  having,  by 
much  falfe  reafoning  and  gr.'tuitous  afTumptions,  fnown 
that  the  phenomenon  in  queflion  might  have  been  produ- 
ced by  impulfe,   we  are  no  nearer  our  purpofe,   becaufc 
that  property  by  which  matter  in  motion  puts  other 
matter  in  motion,  is  known   to  us  only  Ly  and  in  the 
cfFeft. 
Ve  know        The  fair  and  logical  deduftion  from  all  this  is,  that 
iiiithing  of  we  mud  not  expeft  any  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
the  imme    nature,  the  immediate  caufes  of  the  raotions  of  bodies, 
d:are  caufe- jjjjj^  by  means  ef  a  knowledge  of  the  motions  them- 
motions   ^,        •'  ,.,.  -rti-. 
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«itc-pt  by  a"'''*s  ;  and  that  every  miitake  in  the  motons  is  ac- 
Vn  wlcd>!c  compnnied  by  a  fimilar  miftake  in  the  caufes.  It  is 
«>f  th=  mo-  impolTible  to  de monftrate  or  explain  the  gravitation  of 
tions  them,  jj^^  planets  to  him  who  is  ignorant  of  the  properties  of 

the  elllpfe,  or  the  theory  of  gunnery  to  hira  who  does 

not  know  the  parabol  •.. 

A  notion  has  of  late   gained  ground,  that  a  man 

may  become  a  natural  philofopher  without  mathema- 
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tical  knowledge  ;  but  this  i<  entertained  by  none  who  Media 
have  any  mathematics  themfclvcs ;    and   luiely  thofe       '"*' 
who  are  ignoiant  ot   roaihcmatics  fhould  not  be  fu-        /[ 
fta'ned  as  judges  in  this  matter.    Wc  need  only  appeal  .\  nun 
to  fa^.     It  it  only  in  tliofc  part*  of  natural  philolo  "ot  t>e 
phy  which  have  been  mathematically  treated,  that  the^""''  V 
inveftigations  have  bei-R  carried  on  with  certainty,  fuc-  A,.'^  ^^ 
cefs,  and  utility.    Without  this  guide,  we  muft  expcftout  be 
nothing  but  a  fchoot  boy'i  knowledge,  refembling  thafnithei 
of  the  man   who  tjkes  up   his  religious  creed  on  the''*"' 
authority  of  his  priclt,   and  can  neither  give  a  reifoB 
for  what  he   imagines  that  he  believes,  nor  apply  it 
with  confidence  to  any  v:.lu<ble  purpofe  in  life.     We 
may    re^d   and  be   amuftd   with  the  trifling  or  vague 
writings  of  a  NoUet.  a  Fergufon,  or  a  Pricllley  ;   but  . 
we  (hall  not  underftand,  nor  profit  by  the  truths  com- 
m'jnicattd  by   a  Newton,  a  D'Alembert,  or  De  la 
Grange. 

Thcfe  obfervaiions,  on  the  other  hand,  fhaw  us  the 
n  iture  of  the  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired,  and 
the  rank  which  natural  philofophy  holds  among  the 
fciences. 

Motions  are  the  real  and  only  objefts  of  our  ohfer-The'n 
vation,  the  only  futjeAs  of  our  difcufiion.     In  motion'/"'"  ° 
is  inclu:^ed  no  idea?  but  thofc  of  fpace  anJ  time,  lhe^j^'"^^| 
fubjcffs  of  pure  mathematical  difquifition.     As  foon,  of  ol>fc 
therefore,  as  we  have  difcovered  the  faft,  the  motion,  tion,  a 
all  our  future  reafonings  about  this  motion  are  purely '^"M'-'^ 
mathematical,    depending   only  on   the    affcdiona   "f  Ju"^,'!.',^ 
figure,  number,  and  proportion,  and  muft  carry  along (j,f,u,i 
with  them'that  demonftratton  and  irrefiftible  evidence 
which  is  the  boall  of  that  fcience.     To  this  are  we 
indebted  for  that  accuracy  which  is  attained,  and  the 
progrefa   which   his  been   made  in   fome   branches  of 
mechanical  philofophy  ;   for  when  the  motions  are  di. 
Itinftly  and  minutely  underlloo.l,  and  then  confidercd 
only    as   mathematical   quantities,  independent   of  all 
phyfical  confiderations,  and   we  proceed  accordin.{  to 
the  juil  ruLs  of  mathematical  reafoning,  we  need  not 
fear  any  intricacy  of  combination  or  multiplicity  of 
fteps ;  we  are  certain  that  truth  will  accompany  tis,  even 
though  we  do  not  always  attend  to  it,  and  will  emerge 
in  our  final  propofition,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fee 
happen  in  a  long  and  intricate  al^jebtaic  analyfis.  ^, 

Mechanicjl  philofophy,  therefore,  which  is  cultivated  Mcchi 
in  this  way,  is  not  a  fyllem  of  probable  opinions,  butr''"'"'< 
ii  d'lfc'tplina  accwata,  a  demonllrative  fcience.     Topof-'  "'5' 
fefj  it,  however,   in  this  form,  requiiee   confiderai  le  dtmon 
preparation.     The  mere  elements  of  geometry  and  al-tivcfci 
gebra  are  by  no  means  fufHcient.     Newton  could  not 
have  proceeded_/inf  "/i/d  matheji facem  prefrrrnte :"  and, 
in  creating  a  new  fcience  of  phyfics,  he  was  obliged  to 
fearch  for  and  difcover  a  new  fource  of  mathematical  ^ 

knowledge.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  tafle  far-j-f,^!, 
the  malhematicsl  fciences  has  fo  prodigioiifly  declined  tahlcc 
in  thii  country  of  late  years  ;  and  that  Brit.iin,  which  of  mai 
formerly  took  the  lead   in   natural  philofophy,  fliould"'"'" 
now  he  the  country  where  thty  are  lead  cultivated. 
Few  among  us  know  more  than  a  few  elementary  doc- 
trines of  cquihbrium  ;   while,  on  the  continent,  we  find 
many  authors  who  cultivate  the  Newtonian  philofophy 
with  great  afliduity  and  fuccefs,  and  whofe  writings 
are  confulted  as  the  fountains  of  knowledge  by  all  our 
countrvmen  who  have  occafion  to  employ  the  difco- 
veries  in  natural  philofophy  in  the  iiits  of  life.     It  is 

to 
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^rchinicalta  the  foreign  writers  that  we  have  recourfe  in  our 
hilofophy  feniin?rie8,  even   for  elementary    treatifes  ;  and  while 
^  the  continent  has  fupplicJ   us  with  niott  elaborate  anj 

uftful  trc::tifea  on  varioun  art'clc3  in   phyfical  altiono- 
iioniy,    praflical   mech.  aic^;    hydraulics,    and    optics, 
^1         there  haa  not  appeared  in  Britain  half  a  dozen  trcatifes 
otwith-    worth  confulting  for   ihtfe  lall  forty  years  ;  and   thia 
""'"-'      notwithilanrlin^  tlie  unptiralleled  muuifictnce  of  our 
'  uragc-  pfefent   fovereij^n,   who   has  given  more  liberal  p^tro- 
ciu  from  '"'ge  ta  the  cultivators  of  mathematical  philofophy, 
.e  crown   and   indeed  of  fcience  in  general,  than  any  prince  in 
Europe.  The  maL.nfiLent  e(*ablilhment8  of  Louis  XIV. 
cri)^inateil    from  his  iiifatiable  ambition  and  defire  of 
univerfal  influence,  direfted  by  the  fagjclous  Colbert. 
And  his  patronage  being  exerted  according  to  a  regu. 
lar  plan  in  the  eftabliihment  of  penfioned  aca.lemics, 
and  in  procuring  the  combined  efforts  of  the  mg//  ctb;- 
tient  of  all  countries,  his  exertions  made  a  confpicuous 
figure,  and  tilled  all  Europe  with  his  eulo^ills.     But 
all  this  was  done  without  the  fmaheil  fclf-deni.il,  or  re- 
trenchment of  his  own  pleafures,  the  expcnces  being 
fumilhed   out   of  the  public  revenues  of  a  great  and 
opprcll'cd  natioji ;   whereas  the   voyages  of  difcovery, 
the  cxpenfive  ohfervationn  and  geodetical  operations  in 
Britain,   and   the  nuniberlcfs  unhearJ-of  peniion3  and 
tncourafrtments  pivtn  to  men  of  fcience  and  sftivity, 
were  all  furniihed  out  of  the  private  eilate  of  our  ex- 
cellent fovcreign,  who  feems  to  delight  in   repaying, 
by  every  ftrvice   in  his  power,  the  attachment  of  a 
loyal  and  happy   nation.      It  is  therefore  devoutly  t9 
be  wifhed   that   his  patriotic  tfForts  were  properly  fe- 
coni'.ed  by  thofc  whom  they  are  intended  to  ferve,  and 
that  the  tatte  for  the  mathematical  fciences  may  again 
turn  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  tliis  country  for  inihufiion 
and  improvement.     The  prefent  feems  a  moll  favour- 
able era,  while  the  amazing  a  ivances  in  manufaftures 
of  every  kind  fecm  to  call  aloud  for  the  afliltance   of 
the  phrlolopher.     WTiat  pleafure  would  it  have  given 
to  Newton  or  Halhy  to  have  fecnndel  the  ingenious 
efiorte  of  a  Watt,  a  Boulton,  a  Smeaton,  an  Arkwrifjht, 
a  Dollond  ?  and  how  mortifying  is  it  to  fee  them  In- 
dehted  to  the  fervicei  of  a  Belidor,  a  BoHut,  a  Clai- 
raut,  a  Bofcovich  ? 

We  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  this  digrtfiion,  anJ  re- 

-         turn  to  our  fu' jcdl. 

tclianical      It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  mechani- 

ofii|  hy  csl  philofophy  is  alitioft  wholly  a  mathematical  ftudy, 

and  that  it  is  to  be  fuccefsfuUy  proferuted  only  undrr 

this  torni  :   but  in  our  endeavours  to  initiate  the  young 

bei;inner,  it  will  Le  often  round  to  require  rr.orc  lleadi- 

ntfs  of  thought  than   can  generally  be  expcfte!    for 

keeping  the  rnind   engaged   in   furh  abftract  fpecida- 

tion«.     The  objctt  prcfcntcd  to  the  mind  is  not  rtacii- 

ly  ipprehended  with  that  vivacity  which  is  neccflary 

for  enabling  us  to  realon   upon  it  with  clearnefs  and 

fteadinefs,  and  it  would  be  veiy  defirable  te>  have  fome 

means  of  rendering  the  conception  more  eafy,  and  (be 

attention  more  lively.     This  may  be  done  1  y  exhibit- 

ntsarc,  ing  to  the  eye  an   experimet  t.   vhich,   though   but  a 

•  tvcr,     (ingle   fafl,    gives  us  a  ftrli'  le  ol  jcrt  of  perception, 

rofHrj  tOj^j^jjch   ^ve  i  an  contemplate  pnd  renitmher  with  much 


iim.  a 

loUy  1 
.thtniat 
Uudy. 


90 

peri- 


en^:icn'^i)l"^°''^   Iteadineff  tlim  any  mere  creature  ot   the  imagi- 

<ng         nation.      We  coulc,  by  an  an  urate  ilifcription,  give 

i.cs.         futh  a  (on  f-ptioJi  of  a   room  that   the  hearer   (hould 

perfcClly  comprehend  our  narration  of  any  occumnce 

in  it :  but  one  moment's  glance  at  the  room  would  be 
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infinitely  better.     It  Is  uf-.ial  therefore  to  employ  ex- P'Pfiir.en. 
perlments  to  affill  the  imagination  of  the  lieginner;  and  "'  ''*"'"- 
moft   courfea   of  natural   pliik  fophv  are  accompanied        ^'^"    . 
by  a  feries  of  fuch  experiments.     Such   experiment?, 
conaeAed  by  a  flight  train  of  argumentitlve  difcourfe, 
may  even  fcrve  to  give  a  notion  of  the  general  doc- 
trines, fuffiiierit  for  an  elegant  amufement,  and  even 
tending  to   excite  curiofjty  and  engage  in  a  feriou.i 
profecutioH  of  the  lludy.     Such  are  the  ufaal  courfes 
which  go  by  the  name  of  experimental  philofophy  : 
but  this  is:  a  great  mifapplication  of  the  term  ;  fuch 
courfes  are  little  more  than  illujlrations  of  kno'A'n  doc- 
trines by  experiments. 

.  ICO 

Experimental   Philosophy   m  the  invclligation  Exi.eriniea> 
of  general  laws,  as  yet  unknown,  by  experiment;  and''  i '"'"fo- 
it  has  been  obftrved,  under  t!-ie  article  Philosophy,^',*'^ '''^'™^ 
that  this   is   the  mofl   infallible  (and  indeed  the  fole)piaincd. 
way  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  them.     This  is 
the  Novum  Organum  Scientiarum  (Irongly  recommended 
by  Lord  Bacon.     It  was  new  in  his  time,  though  not 
altogether  without  example  ;  for  it  is  the  procedure 
of  nature,  and  is  followed  whenever  curiofity  is  excited. 
There  was   even   extant   in   his  time  a  very  beautiful 
example  of  this  method,    viz.    the  Trealife   of   the 
Loaditone,  by  Dr  Gilbert  of  Colchefter;  a  work  whicli 
has  hardly  been  excelled  by  any,  and  which,  when  we 
confider  its  date,  a!  out  the  year  i  jSo,  is  really  a  won- 
derful performance. 

The  mod  perfeifl  model  of  this  met'^o-l  is  the  Op- 
tica of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Dr  Black's  Llfay  on  Mag- 
neila  is  anothtr  very  perfeft  example.  Dr  Fiankhn'a 
Theory  of  EleArlclty  is  another  example  of  great 
merit.  Th  t  the  inveftigaticu  is  not  complete,  nor 
the  conclufions  certain,  is  not  an  objcCfion.  The  me- 
thod Is  without  fault  ;  and  a  proper  direction  is  given 
to  the  mind  tor  the  experiments  which  are  Itill  necef- 
f.iry  for  ellaiililhing  the  general  Uws.  r-jj 

It  weie   mu.h   to   be  wilhed  that  fome  perfon  of'^  gooj 
talents  and  of  exienfive  knowledge  would  give  a  tiea- '.'^'''''^  °" , 
tifc  on  the  method  of  inquiry  by  experiment.  Although  ,,f"'|„j|j; 
miany  beautiful  and  fuccclsful  examples  have  been  giventy  ciperi- 
as  particular  brunches   of  inqu-ry,  ive   hive   but  toonicnt  veiy 
many  in!lance»  of  very  inaccurate  and  Inconclufive  jn-""'^     '^* 
vellig.itlons.      ExperimeuLs   made   at   random,   almott 
wlthuuc  a  view,   ftrvc  but  little  to  sdvance  our  know- 
Irdge.     Thty  are  like  (hapeltfs  lumps  of  (tone,  merely 
detached   from  the  rock,  I  nt  Hill  wanting  the  fkiil  of 
the  builder   to    fcleCt   them   for  the  dffcrent  purpofc* 
whieh  they  may  chance  to  fcrve;   while  well  contrived 
experiments  are  Idorks  cut  out  by  n  fkllful  workn  an, 
according  ai  the  quarry  coi;l  I   furnifh  there,  »nd   of 
torms   fuited   to  certain  determlnrd  ulcs  In  the  future 
cdillce.     Every   little   firies  of  expeiiments  by  M?r- 
gr.  af  terminates  iii   a   general  l.iw,  while  hardly  any 
general  cv"'  lulion  can  be  drawn  from  the  num!  erlef» 
experiments  of  Pott.     Lord  Uacon  has  written  much 
on  this  fiibjtci,  and  with  j^reat  judgment  and  acute- 
nefs  of  illltlnetlon  ;  but  he  ha;>  exceeded   in  this,  and 
has  tatipued  his   renders  by  his  numerous  rules;  an. I 
there  is  in  all  ills  philofophical  works,  und  jiarticularly 
in  this,  «  quail  tnefd  and  r.ftedatlon   that  greatly  o' - 
fcure  his  meaning,   fo  ihtt  this  icoll  valuable  part  of 
his  writings  is  very  little  read.  let 

A  formidable  objetticn  has  been  made  to  thIa  me-*''  '^'o- 
ihod  of  JBtiuiiyi     Since  a  phyfical  law  is  only  '^e.,",  „°^^j 

«l(prefll;.n.E.lauj. 
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rxperimfn-exprflTion  of  »  general  fafl,  an]  is  eftaMllh;d  only  in 
'■*,    jI^,""  cop.feqiience  of  our  havinir  obferved  a  firr.ilarity  in  a 
■       J  • "   ■  grfat  number  of  particular  fafts  ;  and  fir.ce  the  great 
rule   of  iiiduftive   logic  is  to  give  the  law  no  grc-.ter 
extent  than  the  induftion  on  which  it  is  founded — how 
comes  it  that  a  few  experiments  muft  be  received  as 
the  lounJation  of  a  general  inference  ?    This  has  been 
anfwered  in  very  general  terms  in  the  article  Philoso- 
phy.    But  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  confider  the  fuSjeft  a 
little   more   partrcularly.       Our   obfervations   on   this 
fubjeft  are  taken  from  in  the  dilTertation  on  evidence 
T03        by  Dr  Campbell  in  his  PhUr/ophy  0/  Rhitoric. 
The  objtc-       y\n  attentive  confideration  of  the  objefts  around  U8, 
fwercd"      '^"  '■'f°'''"  "'  *^*'  '^^.V  ^""^  generally  of  a  complicated 
%vith  ti-      nature,  not  only  as  confifling  of  a  complication  of  thofe 
amples        qualities  of  things  called  accidents,  fuch  as  gravity, 
fnowlngtheniobility,  colour,  figure,  folidity,  which  are  common 
"\'"'.'f"''fto  all  bodies  {  hut  alfo  as  confifting  of  a  mixture  of  a 

«rt»inty  Cf  .  r  r    ,    r>  ,    rr  ■         t       •  i 

this  moJe  variety  01  lubftances,  very  oinerent  in  their  nature  and 
of  inquiry,  properties;  and  ecch  of  thefe  ia  perhaps  compounded 
of  ingredients  more  fimple. 

Moreover,  the  farther  we  advance  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature,  we  find  the  more  reafon  to  be  convinced  of 
her  conftancy  in  all  her  operations.  JLike  caufcs  have 
always  produced  like  cfFcfts,  and  like  cffcfts  have  al- 
ways been  preceded  by  like  caules.  Inconftancy 
fometimes  appears  In  Nature's  works  zi  Jirjl  fight ;  but 
a  more  refined  experience  fhows  us  that  this  is  but  an 
appearance,  and  that  there  is  no  inconftancy  :  and  we 
explain  it  to  our  fatisfaftion  in  this  way. 

Moil  of  the  objetls  being  of  a  complicated  nature, 
■  we  find,  on  an  accurate  fcrutiny,  that  the  effefts  afcri- 
bed  to  them  ought  often  to  be  folcly  afcribed  to  one 
or  more  of  thcfe  corr.ponent  parts,  while  the  others 
.  either  do  not  contribute  to  them,  or  hin  'er  their  pro- 
duftion  ;  and  the  variety  of  nature  is  fo  great,  that 
hardly  any  two  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  are  in 
every  refpeA  like  any  other.  On  alt  thefe  accounts 
we  expeA  diffimllitudes  in  the  phenomena  accompany- 
ing perfeftly  fimilar  treatment  of  different  fubjeAs  of 
the  fame  kind  ;  but  we  find,  that  whenever  we  can  be 
afTured  that  the  two  fubftanres  are  perfectly  alike,  the 
phenomena  arifing  from  fimllar  treatment  are  the  fame  : 
and  long  and  extcnfive  obfervation  teaches  us,  tliat  there 
are  certain  circumflances  which  infure  us  in  the  per- 
jeft  fimilarity  'if  conftitution  of  fome  things.  When- 
ever we  obferve  the  tfTeft  of  any  natural  agent  on  one, 
and  but  one,  of  thefe,  we  invariably  expeft  that  the 
fame  will  be  produced  on  any  other. 

Should  a  botanift  meet  with  a  plant  new  to  him, 
and  obferve  that  it  has  feven  monopetalous  flowers,  he 
will  conclude  with  the  utmoU  confidence  that  every 
phnt  of  this  fpecies  will  have  mor.opetalous  flowers; 
but  be  will  not  fuppofe  that  it  will  have  feven,  and  no 
more  than  feven,  .^lowers.  Now  thefe  two  fads  feera 
to  have  no  ditference  to  warrant  f'lch  a  difference  in 
the  conclulion  ;  which  may  therefore  fcem  capricious, 
Cnce  there  is  bat  one  example  of  both. 

But  it  i.i  not  from  this  exiniple  only  that  he  draws 
the  concl'.iflon.  Had  he  never  before  taken  notice  of 
jiny  plant,  he  would  not  have  rcafoned  at  all  from 
thefe  remarks.  But  his  trind  runs  immediately  from 
.  this  unknown  fpecies  to  all  the  known  fpecies  of  this 
prenus,  and  to  all  the  genera  of  the  fame  order ;  and 
■Jijiving  experienced  in  the  ft^jurc  of  the  flower  an 


uniformity  in  every  fpecIi'S,  genua,  ani  order,  which P<rer'mei 
admits  of  no  exception,  but,   in  the  numher  of  flowers,  '"'l  ''*''''" 
a  vrricty  as  boundlcfs  as  are  the  circumflances  of  foil,      "*' 
climate,  age,  and  culture,  he  learns  to  mark  the  dif- 
ference, and  draws  the  above-mentioned  conclufions.   . 
Thus  we  learn,  that  perfifl  uniformity   is  not  to  he 
expeAed  in  any  inllance  whatever,  becaufe  in   no  in- 
ftance  is  the  fimplicity  of  conftitution  fuificiently  great 
to  give   us  aflurance  of  perfeft  uniformity  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe  ;  and  the  utmoll  that  our  expe- 
rience can  teach  us  is  a  quick  difcrimiuation  of  thofe 
circumflances  which  produce  the  occalional  varieties. 

The  nearer  that  our  inveftigations  carry  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  rlemcnlary  natures,  the  more  are  we  con- 
vinced by  general  experience  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
operations  of  real  elements ;  and  although  it  may  per- 
haps be  impofli'.lc  for  us  ever  to  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fimpleft  elements  of  any  body,  yet  when 
any  thing  appears  fimple,  or  rather  fo  exatlly  uniform, 
as  that  we  have  inv.;iiably  obferved  it  to  produce  fimi. 
lar  effefts  on  difcovering  any  ne-w  effi-A  of  this  fub- 
ilance,  we  conclude,  from  a  general  experience  of  the 
efficient,  a  like  conftancy  in  the  energy  as  to  the  reft. 
Fire  confumes  wood,  mtlts  lead,  and  hardens  clay.  In 
thefe  inftances  it  afts  uniformly,  but  not  in  thefe  only. 
We  have  always  found,  that  wh.itever  of  any  fpecies  i» 
confumed  by  it  in  one  inllance,  has  been  confumed  by 
it  on  trial  at  any  time.  If  therefore  a  trial  be  made 
for  the  firft  time  of  its  influence  on  any  particular  fii!)- 
ilance,  he  who  makes  it  is  warranted  to  conclude  that 
the  effeft,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  faithful  rcprefcn- 
tative  of  its  effefts  on  this  fubftance  in  ?.ll  paft  and  fu- 
ture ages.  This  conclufion  is  not  founded  on  this 
fingle  inllance,  but  upon  this  inflance  combined  with 
the  general  experience  of  the  regularity  of  thi«  element 
in  its  operations. 

This  general  tonclufion,  therefore,  drawn  from  one 
experiment,  is  by  no  means  in  oppofition  to  the  great 
rule  of  induftive  logic,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
moft  general  and  refined  application  of  it.  General 
laws  are  here  the  real  fuhjeft  of  confideration  ;  and  a 
law  ftill  more  general,  viz.  that  nature  is  conjlnnl  in  all 
its  operations,  is  the  inference  which  is  here  applied  aa 
a  principle  of  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  which  ia 
itfelf  a  general  law,  vii.  that  nature  is  tonjlant  in  this 
operation. 

The  foundation  of  this  general  inference  from  one 
experiment  being  fo  firmly  eftablifhed,  it  is  evident 
that  experiments  muft  be  an  infallible  method  of  at- 
taining to  the  knowledge  of  nature  ;  and  we  need  only 
he  folicitous  that  we  proceed  in  a  way  agreeable  to 
the  great  rule  of  induftive  logic  j  that  is,  the  fu'jeA 
muft  be  cleared  of  every  acciderital  and  unlmtun  cir- 
cumftance,  and  put  into  a  fituation  that  will  reduce 
the  interefting  circumflance  to  a  ftatc  of  the  greatell 
poflible  fimplicity.  Thus  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
event  will  be  a  faithful  reprefentative  of  every  fimilar 
cpfe :  jind  unlefs  this  be  done  in  the  prepciration,  no- 
thing can  refult  from  the  moft  numerous  experiments 
but  uncertainty  and  miflakes.  ,o» 

The  account  which  has  been   given   of  mechanical  Matfiema- 
philofopby  would  feem  to    indicate  that  experiment '"^^ ''°  ""• 
Wis  not  of  much  ufe  in  the  farther  pr^fecutinn  of  ^^-^["r.^i 
The  two  laws  of  motion,  with  the  aflillance  of  malhe-„,,eri. 
matlce,  feem  fully  adequate  to  the  explanation  of  every  mcnt. 

phenomenon } 
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jpr.nmep  pTirnoni?non  ;  tp.d  fu  ilify  are  to  a  ctrta'm  decree.  But 
ul  Ph.lo  jjjjg  (]^,or,-eg  {j  jg  yut  yjry  limitcJ.  Our  mathematical 
"^  .  knoA-Iet^ge,  (jreat  29  it  is  in  compariTon  with  that  of 
former  time's,  i"!  ftill  Infufficient  tor  giving  accur:ite 
fc'.'itions  even  of  very  finnplc  (comparatively  f  ocaklnij) 
qi'.eftions.  We  can  tell,  ivith  the  iitmott  precifi.-in, 
what  will  he  the  mocio  11  cf  two  particles  of  matt?r, 
or  two  bodien,  which  a<Fl  on  ench  other  with  for,  C8 
proportioned  to  t''e  fqi.arcs  of  the  'liitances  inversely  ; 
but  if  we  ?(icl  a  third  p  rtidf,  or  a  thiru  body,  aft'titj 
by  the  fime  law,  the  united  f.  it  nee  of  all  Europe  can 
only  i-ive  an  apprcxiniation  to  th?  f  lut!on. 
xncrimfnt  What  is  to  I  e  c'one  then  in  the  cafes  which  come 
often  the  continually  before  us,  wheie  mill  ons  of  pjrticle:;  aie 
"'y  ■■"="  r.ftinc;  at  once  on  ea.h  other  in  every  variety  of  fita- 
"^'■''  ation  and  dillance  ?  How  rtiall  we  determine,  for  in- 
flsnce,  the  motion  of  water  through  a  pipe  or  fluice 
when  nrg-ed  by  a  pifton  or  by  its  own  weight  ?  wh  t  will 
fe  it9  velocity  and  direft  on  ?  It  is  impofliblc,  in  the 
prefent  ftrte  of  mathematical  knowledge,  to  tell  with 
any  preciCon  or  certainty.  And  here  we  rauft  have 
recouife  to  experiment  But  if  this  be  the  csfe,  muft 
the  txperin-ent  be  made  in  every  polTible  variety  of 
fuuation,  depth,  ii/ure,  prtfTurc?  oris  it  polTible  to 
find  out  any  general  lules,  foun  led  on  the  general  I:\W9 
of  motion,  and  rjtionally  deduced  from  them  ?  Or,  if 
this  cannot  be  a  compliTied,  will  experiment  iifelt  fur- 
nifh  rnv  general  coincidences  which  (how  fuch  mutual 
depeidencee,  chat  we  may  confider  them  as  indications 
of  gereral  principles,  thougli  fubordinacc,  complicated, 
and  prrhaps  infcrut  ible  ?  This  can  be  difcovered  by 
experiment  alone. 

The  attention  of  phllofophers  has  been  direfted  to 
each  of  t!  efe  three  chances,  and  conliderable  progrefs 
lents  can-  f,^g  ^^.j,   made  in  them    ill.      Numerous  experiments 
^made!^'  have  •  een  made,  almoft  fufTi.i  jit  to  direft  the  pratli:e 
in  many  important  cafes,  without  the  help  ot  any  rule 
or  priri  i^le  whatrver      But  there  are  many  cafes,  and 
thcfe  of  by   far  the  great;ll  importance,  fuch  as  the 
motion  of  a  (hip  impelled  '  y  the  winds,  rcfiffed  hy  the 
w-,ter,  and  loflc  1  by  the  waves,  where  diltinft  cxpcri- 
.^,       ments  c  nnot  bo  ma  'e. 
xiniple  of      Ne    t'n     Bernoulli,  D'Alembeit,  and  otheri,  have 
18  I  cccfTi-  lahoure  '  hatd  to  deduce  from  the  laws  of  motion  rules 
■ifexjx-  f„f  detirmininir  wlutt   nay  be  c  died  the  avirn^e  mo- 
""'"  '        tlon  of  watei  in  thefe  circnmllancts,  without  attempt- 
in,^   to  define   the    path   or  motion  of  any  individual 
particle;  and   they  hav?  aftudly  deduced  many  rules 
which   have   a  great  degree  of  probability.      It  may 
here  fe  aflccd,  why  do  you  (:iy  probuHliiy  ?  the  rules, 
as   far  as   they  fo,   fliould  be  certani.     So  they  are  : 
they  arc  ftrift  deduiflion.s  from  their  prcmilfes.     But 
the  premilTes  are  only  /uf-po/i/ions,  of  various  degrees  of 
probability,  affumed   in   older  to  fimplit'y  the  circum- 
ftanceo  of  the  cafe,  and  to  give  room  for  mathematical 
reafonitig  ;  therefore  thefe  deduAions,  ttufe  rules,  mull 
be  examined  by  expcriinent.   Some  of  the  fi'ppolitions 
are  fuch  as  can  hanlly  be  rcfufcd,  and  the  riiKs  de  lu- 
ced  from   them  are  found  to  nlly  prtcifcly  with  the 
phenomena.     Such   is  this,   "  tliat   the   velocities   of 
ifTuin,^  water  in   fimil:ir  circumft.inces  are   m  the  fub- 
duplicate  rjtio  of  the  preffures."     Am!  this  rule  gives 
a  mort  ill  portant  and  rxtenfive  informatioa  to  the  en- 
gineer.    Other  fuppofuions  are  more  gratuitous,  and 
the  rules  deduced  from  thtm  are  Icfs  coincident  with 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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t'le  phenomena.     The  pcticnt  anj  fi;g2cici:s  New  ton  ^'^"•"en 
has  repeatedly  failed  in  his  attempts  to  determine  what  "'  ''''•'°- 
i«  the  ahfo'ut;  vfhci'y  of  water  ilTuing  from  a  hole  in        ''  ^'   . 
the  bottom  of  a  veiT-l  when  urged  by  its  weitjht  alon-, 
and  the  attempts  of  the  others  have  har'.ly  fu.ceeltj 
better.     Experiment  io  therefore  a'jfolutily  necefTary 
on  tl  is  heaJ. 

Thofe  who  hive  aimed  at  the  dif.overy  of  ruf.'j 
p'lrely  experimental  on  this  fu'j  ft,  liave  a!fj  been 
p.ettT  fuccefsful;  and  the  Chcviher  Buat  haf,  from  a 
comparlfon  >  f  an  immenfe  variety  o^  experiments  made 
by  himfilf  and  various  authors,  dedfce  1  an  emoiricil 
rule,  which  will  not  be  founl  to  deviate  from  truth 
aKove  one  part  in  ten  in  any  cafe  which  has  yet  come 
to  our  kr.onle  'ge. 

Thij  inftin  c  may  ferve  to  (how  the  nfe  of  experi- 
ments in  mechanic?l  philofophy.  It  is  proper  in  all 
cafes  by  way  of  illuftration  ;  and  it  it  abfoiutely  re- 
cefTary  in  moft,  either  as  the  foundation  of  a  chatadcr- 
iftic  of  a  particular  clfs  of  phenomena,  or  as  argu- 
ment in  fupport  of  a  particular  dodrinc.  Hydroiia- 
tics,  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  raa^^netifm,  eledrxity, 
and  opticp,  can  hardly  be  lludied  in  any  other  way  ; 
and  tt.ey  are  at  pr.fent  in  an  imperfeft  ftate,  and  re- 
ceiving continual  irTiprovemtnt  by  the  labour'-  of  ex;:e- 
rimental  phllofophers  in  all  qiurters  o'  the  world.  io< 

Having  in  tlie  preceJing  psragnphs  given  a  pretty ^he  ailvjmw 
full  enumeration  of  the  ri;ffcrer.t  fubjefts  which  are  to '*-"""  ^'' 
be  confi.^ered   in   the  ftudy  of  natur;!  philofophy,  itt<^(>ujy 
WfU  not  be  ncccflary  to  fpmd  much  time  in  a  detail  of  ,^f  ptulofi>- 
the  adva-  t  ges  which  may  reafonibly  be  txpecled  fr  mF^T 
a  fu  cef  ful  profccution  of  this  Itudy       It  ttar.d-  in  no 
need  of  panegyri    :  its  intim  te  conneft  on  with  the 
arts  gives  it  a  fufficicnt  re  ommcn  !ation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  perfon.      It   is  the  foundation   of  many 
arts,  an  '.  it  gives  liberal  affillance  to  all.      Indtbted  to 
tncm  tor  its  origin  an  1   ''irtli,  it  Ins  ever  retained  ita 
filial  attachment,  ar.d  repaid  all  their  favour:  with  the 
moll  partial  affiAion.  109 

To  this  fcience  t)".e  nav'gator  mull  hsre  recourfe  In  n.Wgi. 
for  that  aP.roiiomienl  kiio»led.;f  which  enaS'es  him ''•'"'• 
to  tiiiJ  his  place  in  the  tracklefs  ocean  and  ,?lthou^h 
very  finall  f.rap-i  of  tliis  knowledjje  are  fuffi  lent  'or  the 
mere  pilot,  it  is  nectff  ry  that  the  ftudy  be  profetuted 
to  the  utmoft  by  fome  perfons.  that  the  unle  irne  !  pilot 
may  get  that  fc:nty  pittance  which  mult  dirrft  his 
nuitine.  The  few  p.iges  of  tabhs  of  the  fun's  decli- 
nation, which  he  uleu  every  day  to  tini  his  latitii.V, 
required  the  fucceflive  and  united  labours  of  all  the 
altri  nomers  of  Europe  to  make  them  tolerably  exad ; 
aad  in  order  to  afcertain  his  longitule  with  prccifion. 
It  required  ?11  the  genius  of  a  Newton  to  dctcd  the 
lunar  irregularities,  and  brin /  ihem  wit'im  tl:e  power 
of  the  calculator  ;  sod,  till  this  w^s  done,  the  refuedive 
polhion  of  the  ditferent  pirts  of  the  earth  could  not  be 
afceitained.  Vain  wcni'd  have  been  the  attrni;jt  to  do 
this  by  geoi'attical  furveys  in  Icpcr.dent  of  ailronomic:-! 
obfervation.  It  is  only  trom  the  moft  rclined  mecha- 
nics tliat  we  can  hope  for  fure  principles  to  dired  ut 
in  the  conllruAion  and  manajimcut  of  a  {^\y,  the 
boall  of  hum  .n  art,  an',  the  great  means  rf  Mnion  and 
communication  between  the  different  quarters  01  the 
globe.  _  «M      . 

A  knowledge  of  mechanics  not  much  in.'erior  to  tn  archiete^ 
thi»  if  ncce-ffary  for  enabling  the  arthiteft  to  execute™". 
j^  O  {o^« 
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l'xic-imen,fom«   of  his  preatell  work;,  fuch  as  the  erefliori  of 

tnl  I'hilo-  doiiiej  aiij  arohes,  which  rfepcnd  on  the  niceft  atljull- 

.  mtnt  of  equilibrium.      Without  this  he  cannot  unite 

economy  with  Ihfr'glh  j  and  liia  works  muil  cither  be 

III        chiitily  mafTta  or  flimfv  (h.Us. 

Injrunnrry       The  eft'ecls  of  arcillery  cannot  he  underflooj  or  fe- 

aiiJ  .itr.cr    gyr^.j  without  the  ft.me  knowleJge. 

The  whole  employment  of  the  t-ncjineer,  civil  or  mi- 
litary, is  a  continual  application  of  almoft  every  branch 
of  mechanical  knowlcdi,'e  ;  and  while  the  pronnTi's  of 
a  SiT^eaton,  a  Watt,  a  BcliJor,  may  he  confided  in  as 
if  clre.idy  performed,  the  numberlefs  failures  and  dif- 
appi)  ntments  in  the  moll  important  and  coitly  projefls 
Jhow  ui  daily  the  ignorance  of  the  pretending  crowd 
of  engineers. 

The  microfi-ope,  the  ftcam-cngfine,  the  thunder-rod, 
are  nrrfcnts  which  the  world  ha-,  received  from  the  na- 
tural philofopher  ;  and  although  the  compafi  and  tele- 
fcope  were  the  produftions  of  chance,  they  would  have 
been  of  litile  firvice  had  they  mt  been  ftuJied  and 
improved  by  Gilbert,  Hallcy,  and  Dollond. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  arti  alone  that  the  influence  of 
natural  philofophy  is  p.-rceivel:  it  lends  its  aid  to 
every  f.-ieiice,  and  in  every  (lu  'y. 

It  is  often  nccefT^ry  to  have  recourfe  to  the  philo- 
fopher in  I'ifpntes  i  oncerning  property;  and  many  ex- 
amples mi^ht  he  given  where  great  injultice  hx"  been 
the  coijftqutnce  of  the  ignorance  of  the  judges.  Know- 
ledge of  n.ture  might  have  prcvcnttd  many  difgrace- 
ful  rondemnalicnr.  for  forctry. 

The  hiftorian  who  is  i;Tnorant  of  natural  philofophy 
cfiiy  admits  the  nvira  ulous  into  his  narrations,  ac- 
companies thefe  with  his  refl.Aions,  draws  confequen- 
ces  from  them,  and  fills  his  pages  with  prodigies, 
fables,  and  abfurJity. 

It  is  almoll  nee '.lefs  to  fpeak  of  the  adrantages 
which  will  accrue  to  the  fhyfici-.n  from  thi^  dudy.  So 
<lofe  is  the  connection  between  it  and  medicine,  that 
our  language  h.is  given  but  one  name  to  tlie  naturalill 
and  to  the  medical  philofepher.  Indeed,  the  whole 
of  his  I'.udy  is  a  clofe  obftrvatlon  of  the  laws  of  mate- 
rial nature,  in  order  to  draw  from  them  precept.'?  to 
direft  hif  praftice  in  the  noble  art  of  healing.  Du- 
ring the  immaturity  of  general  knowledge,  while  na- 
tiiral  philofophy  was  the  only  llu  '.y  which  had  acquired 
any  jult  pretenfion  to  certitu  le  either  in  its  principles 
or  method  of  invefligation,  the  phyficiins  enJcav^llred 
to  bring  the  objctls  of  their  ftudy  within  its  province, 
lioping  by  this  means  10  get  a  more  diftlnft  view  of  it ; 
Siid  they  endeavoured  to  explain  the  abrtrufe  pheno- 
mena of  the  animd  funclions  by  re  'ucing  them  all  to 
motioos,  vibrations,  collifion!,  impulfes,  hydroftatic 
and  hydrauhc  prelfiires  and  aftions,  ftith  which  the 
mechanical  philofophera  were  fo  ardently  occupied  at 
that  time.  But  unfortunately  their  acquaintance  witii 
nature  was  then  very  limited,  and  they  weie  but  little 
habituated  to  the  rules  of  juft  reafor.ing  ;  and  their 
attempts  to  explain  the  economy  of  animal  life  by  the 
laws  of  mechanics  did  them  but  little  fcrvice  either  for 
the  knowledge  of  difeafcs  or  of  the  methods  of  cure. 
The  mechanical  theories  of  medicine,  which  had  confi- 
der.ible  reputation  al  out  the  end  of  lall  century,  were 
many  of  them  very  ingenious,  and  had  an  impofing 
appearance  of  fymmetry  and  conneftion  ;  but  are  no.v 
ft  rgotten,  having  all  been  formed  on  the  narrow  fuo- 
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pofition  th?.t  matter  was  fu'jecl  only  to  mechanical  Exrcrimrn- 
laws.  '•'!  ''hilo- 

But  the  difi.ovcry  of  error  diminifhes  the  chance  of  '"P' y- 
again  going  wrong,  efpccially  wiien  the  caufe  of  error  ' 
has  I  et-n  difcovcred,  and  the  means  pointed  out  of 
detecting  the  miftakcs  ;  and  the  vital  pr.n.iple  mull 
con. bine  its  influence  with,  or  operate  on,  the  proper- 
ties of  rude  matter.  It  appears  therefore  evident  that 
a  knowledge  ot  the  nicchaiiioal  laws  of  the  material 
world  is  not  only  a  convcniiiit,  but  a  nectfr.iry.  a  com. 
plifhment  to  tlie  pliyfioi-m.  We  ;.re  fully  juftiliej  in 
this  opinion,  by  ohfeiving  medical  authors  or  tile  pre- 
fent  day  iiitroJucing  io«o  medicine  theories  boirowed 
fiom  mechanical  philjfophy,  which  they  do  not  undcr- 
lland,  and  which  they  continually  mifapply.  Appear- 
ance of  reafoning  frequently  conceals  the  errors  in 
principle,  and  feldom  iails  to  miflcad. 

But  theie  is  no  cKfs  ot  men  to  whom  this  fcicneeip  f^i.^ig^^ 
is  of  more  fcrvicc  than  to.thofe  who  hold  the  honour- 
able office  of  the  teichcis  of  religion.  Their  know- 
ledge in  their  own  feicnce,  and  their  public  utility, 
are  prodigioufly  hurt  ly  ignorance  of  the  general  frame 
and  conflitution  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented that  this  fcience  is  fo  generally  ne^'let^ed  by 
them,  orconfidered  only  as  an  elegant  accomplifliment: 
nay,  it  is  too  frequently  fhunned  as  a  dangerous  attain- 
ment, as  likely  to  unhinge  their  own  f  lith,  and  taint 
the  minds  of  their  hearers.  We  hope,  however,  that 
few  are  either  fo  feebly  rooted  in  the  belief  of  the  great 
doiflrines  of  religion  as  to  fear  thi.^,  or  of  minds  fo  bafe 
and  corrupted  as  to  adopt  and  inci'lcitc  a  belief  wli'ch 
they  have  any  fufpicion  of  being  illfounled.  But 
many  have  a  fort  of  horror  at  all  attempts  to  account 
for  the  events  of  nature  by  the  intervention  of  general 
caufes,  and  think  this  procedure  derogatory  to  the 
Divine  nature,  and  ineoufillent  with  the  dodrine  of 
bin  particular  providence  ;  believing,  that  ,"  a  fparrow 
does  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  the  knowledge  of 
our  heavenly  Father."  Their  limited  conceptions  can- 
not perceive,  tliat,  in  forming  the  general  law,  the 
Great  Artdt  did  atone  glance  fee  it  in  itsremotell  and 
moft  minute  confsquence,  and  adjull  the  vaft  aflfeniblage 
fo  as  completely  to  anfwer  every  piirpnfe  of  His  pro- 
vidence. There  never  was  a  more  eager  inquirer  into 
tlie  laws  of  natun ,  or  more  ardent  admirer  of  its  glo- 
rious Author,  than  the  Hon.  Robett  Boyle.  This  gen- 
tleman fays,  that  he  will  always  think  more  highly  of 
the  (Icill  an  !  power  of  that  artift  who  fhould  conllruA 
a  machine,  which,  being  once  fet  a  going,  would  of  it- 
felt  continue  its  motion  tor  ageS;  and  from  its  inherent 
principles  continue  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofts  for  which 
it  was  firft  cou.'rived,  than  of  him  whofe  machine  re- 
quired the  continual  aid  of  the  hand  which  lirfl  con- 
flrudled  it.  It  is  owing  to  great  inattention  that  this 
averCon  to  the  operation  of  fecondary  caufes  ha^  any 
influence  on  our  mind  WHiat  do  we  mean  by  the  in- 
troduAion  of  fecondary  caufes  ?  How  do  we  infer  the 
agency  of  any  caufe  whatever  ?  Would  we  ev^r  have 
fuppofed  any  caufe  of  the  operations  of  nature,  had 
thtry  gone  on  without  any  order  or  regularity  ?  Or 
would  fuch  a  chaos  of  events,  any  more  than  a  chaos 
of  exiftences,  have  given  us  any  notion  of  a  forming  and 
direfting  hand  i'  No  furely.  We  fee  the  hand  of 
God  in  the  regular  and  unvaried  courfc  of  nature,  on- 
ly bccaufe  it  is  regular  aiiJ  unvaried.  The  philofty 
7  phfif 
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lerinicn- plier  excrelTea  this  by  fjyinj,  tint  the  j^henomena 
!  i-h;)o.  pfoc.'f ;!  l.y  unalterable  la-.v;'.     Gix'  tly  nii'.takeii  thrre. 
"^  ^'     fore  are  they  who  think  that  wt  fu^icrfcJe  tho  txill- 
ence  ot  mind  and  of  providence  when  we  trace  things 
to   ti.eir  caufes.     A   ph\fic.l  law   bein;;  an  unvariel 
faft,   is  an  indication,  and  the  ftiongelt  pofli;;le  indi- 
cation, of  an  luiTring  mtud,  wl-.o  is  inculpable  of  change, 
and  niull  do  to  day  what  H^  always  did:  for  to  change 
'rrgulhn's  's  to  deviate  from  what  is  be.l*.  Tlie  operations  of  iin- 
iuret  en  erring  mind  will  therefore   be  regular  and  invariable. 
'''•         Pliyfical  hws,  tlierefore,   or  fccondary  caufe:',  are  the 
bed   proofs  of  unerring  wifdotn.     Such  regularity  of 
coiiduft  is  univerfally  conndered  as  indications  of  wif- 
dom  among  men.     The   w'fe   man  is   known   by   the 
conftancy  of  his  conduift,  while  no  man  cjii  depend  on 
the  future  con  \\i&.  of  a  (o  1. 

And  what  aftoniihiiig  tvidences  of  wifdom  do  we 
not  o'  ferve  in  the  general  laws  of  the  miterid  world? 
Thty  will  ever  Le  confuiered  by  the  intelligent  philo- 
fopher  as  the  molt  glorious  difplay  of  inconceivable 
wifdo.ai,  wh^ch  has  been  able,  by  means  fo  few  and  fo 
iimple,  to  produce  elf-'cts  which  by  their  grandeur 
aikonifh  our  feeble  unJerllan 'inirs,  and  by  their  inex- 
h?.uftible  varety  e'ude  all  polTibility  of  enumeration. 

While  the  teachers  of  religion  re  nain  ignorint  of 
the  bejutiful  laws  of  nature,  the  grt-at  charafterifticg 
of  the  wif  Jom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Almighty  Creator, 
their  hearers  arc  deprived  of  much  fu'  lime  pleafure  ; 
God  is  rob'  ed  of  that  praife  which  he  would  have  re- 
ceived from  an  enlightened  people  ;  and  the  only  wor- 
fhip  he  receives  is  taintel  with  mean  notions  of  his  at- 
tributes, and  grounc'lels  fears  of  his  power. 

Let  not  our  minds  be  haunted  with  fear  of  the  per- 
ricious  effects   of  philofo;)hy,   in   confcqucnce  of  the 
dreadful  exploiion  which  the  vanity  of  man  has  lately 
ma.le  in  France.     The  riifiians  who  now  rule  in  that 
unhappy  country,   through  the  fupport  of  the  licen- 
tious mob  of   Pari?,   are   continually  imputing   to  the 
illumination  of  philofophy  the  ardour  wl;ich  now  ani- 
mates them  in  the  ciufe  of  liberty  ;  and  they  aie  con- 
tinually flying,  that  juftice  and  morality  arc  the  order 
of  the  day.      But  their  whole  phrafeology  is  equally  j 
pervcrfion   of  every  thing   in   language  and   in  fciiti- 
ment.     The  facred  mme  of  philofophy  is  ass  unfit  for 
their  faithlefs  and  bloody  mouths  as  the  names  of  K- 
brrty  or  viitue,  and  is  equally  mifapplied.     No  won- 
der that   religion  fled   from  the   torch  of  their  philo- 
fophy :   for  their  philofopliy  confiils  exprefsly  in  the 
confounding  the  moft  di.tinft  clafTes  of  phenomena  and 
of  beings,  in  affimilating  the  heavenly  animating  fpark 
within  us  to  a  piece  ot  rude  matter,  and  in  decrrading 
man  to  the  level  of  the  brutes,  and   thus  fiiutting  out 
his  faireft  profpcfts.      It  is  not  by  the  ordinary  dialec- 
tics of  the  theologian   that  this  facrilcgious  coufulioa 
can  be  ledilied  :  this   requires  an   intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  what  is.  characlcriftic  of  iiiiiid,  and  what  is 
cl.arafteriftic  of  matter,  and  a  comprehenfive  view  of 
the  general   laws  which   regulate   the  appearances  in 
Loth  claflcs  of  objects.    Thus,  and  thus  alone,  will  the 
divine  be  able  to  confute  the  deteftable  fophifms  of  Mi- 
rabeau   and  Diderot   and  the  other  foi-dijlint  fages  of 
Jtrance  j  and  ptifuade  iLeir  willing  hearers  to  "  rewder 
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unto  Cifar  the  things  that  arc  C^efar's,  and  to  God  Exr"i'>'e!i- 
the  things  thst  are  God'o."  "l  I'h'Io- 

But  bdi  les  thefe  advantages  which  accrue  ta  diffe-      ^"V^'y-  , 
rent  clalfcs  of  men  from  this  itudy,  there  are  fome  ef-  ' 

tcSs  which   are  general,  and  are  too  important  to  be 
pafl'ed  ever  unnoticed.  (^ 

That    fpirit   of   difpaflionate   experimental   inquiry  .^nd  in  o. 
which   has  fo  greatly  promoted   this  ftu.'.y,  will  carry '*"=' ''■• 
with  it,    into  every  fuljtft  of  inquiry,  that   preciljon'^"'^'^*" 
and  that  conftanl  appeal  to  fafl  and  ex'pericnce  which 
iharaiiterile  it.      And  we  m.;y  venture  to  affett,  that 
the  fuperior  good  order  and  method  which  dillinguifh 
fome  of  the  later  productions  in  other  fciences,  have 
!  etn   iu   a  great   meafure   o.visig  to  this  muhematical 
fpirit,  the  fuccefs  of  which  in  uiituial  philofophy  has 
gained   it   credit,  and   thus   giv.-n   it  un   unperc.-ived 
influence  even  over  thofe  who  hav;  not  made  it  their 
Itudy. 

The  truths  alfo  which   the  natiiralift  difcovers  are  More  ge. 
fuch  as  do  not   in  general   affedt   the  paflions  of  men.neml  arl- 
and  have   therefore  a  good   chan-e  t>f  meeting  with  a*''.'''^'"' "^ 
candid  reception.  Thofe  whofc  intereft  it  is  to  hecp  men  P^''"'^  ^^'^f' 
in  politic \1  orieiigioub  ignorance,  cannot  eahty  fufpeit 
bad  confequences  from  improvements  in  this  faience- 
and  if  they  did,  have  hardly  any  pretext  for  checking 
its  progrefs.  And  difcoveries  aCcultom  the  mind  to  no- 
velty  ;  and  it  will  no  longer  be  ftartled  by  any  confe- 
quences, however  contrary  to  common  opinion.    Thus 
the  way  is  paved  for  a  rational  and  difcreet  fcepticifm, 
and   a   free   inquiry    on   other  fut  jects.      Exp.riment, 
not  authority,  will  be  confidered  as  the  tell  of  truth  ; 
and   uader  the   guidance   of  tuir   experience  we  need 
fear  no  ill  as  long  as  c!ic  laws  of  nature  remain  as  they 
are. 

Laftly,  fince  it  is  the  bufincfs  cf  philofophy  to  dc- 
fcribe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  difcov.r  their  can- 
fes,  to  trace  the  connection  and  fubordi nation  oi  l\.eic 
ciufte,  and  thus  obt:.in  a  view  of  the  whole  conltitu- 
tion  of  naute;  it  is  plain  that  it  affords  the  fureit  path 
for  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  great  caufe*  of  all, 
of  God  himfilf,  and  for  forming  proper  concrptioni 
ot  him  and  of  our  relations  to  him  :  notions  infinitely- 
more  jult  than  can  ever  be  entertained  by  the  careleis 
fpectator  of  his  works.  Things  which  to  this  man  ap- 
pear  folitary  and  detached,  having  no  other  connec- 
tion with  the  relt  of  the  univerfe  but  the  Ihadowy  and 
flteting  relation  of  coexiltence,  will,  to  the  dili.'ent 
philofopher,  declare  thtmfelves  to  be  parts  of  a  gre.it 
and  harmonious  whole,  connected  by  the  general  law* 
of  nature,  and  tending  to  one  gtaud  ;nd  btiicficent 
purpofe.  Such  a  contemplation  is  in  the  higlieil  de- 
gree pleaf-int  and  cheering,  and  cannot  (ail  of  in:pref- 
ling  us  with  the  wuh  to  co  operate  in  thij  glorious 
plan,  by  ading  worthy  of  the  place  we  hold  among 
the  works  of  God,  and  with  the  hopes  of  one  d.iy  en- 
joying all  the  fatistartion  that  can  arife  from  confcinus 
worth  and  coiifuramate  knowledge  ;  and  this  is  the 
worlhip  which  God  will  approve.  "  This  univerfe 
(fays  Boyle)  is  the  magnificent  temple  of  its  great 
Author;  and  min  is  ordained,  by  his  powers  and  qua- 
lifications, the  liigh  priell  of  nature,  to  celebrate  divine 
icr\ice  ill  this  temple  of  the  univerfe." 

4  O  2  PHY- 
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r.iytftnuo-      PIIVSrOGNOMOKlCS,  among  phyficiani,  de-     body  and  mind:  and  hence  the  «rt  of  rcdu  Jn^  tkfc  I'hyfi.qne. 
,    '""'*'       mtc  fiich  f'j,'ns  as,  1  eing  taktn  from  the  countenance,     fijjns  lo  practice  it  termed //jyijjfitBy.  "">■» 

'         fei-vc  to  indicate  the  Halt,  dilpofilion,  &c.  both  of  the  *-"—>-"- 
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Vatina"  <1f- T  S  a  word  formed  from  the  Greek  l"""<  njlure,  and 
Ignitions  of  *■  >  1  i.-«.i'  J  Ino-M-  It  is  the  name  of  a  faience  which 
).hyfioj;n ).  occupied  much  cf  the  attention  of  ancient  philofo- 
and^ro""'  P'"'S  ^nd  which,  finre  the  revival  of  learning,  has  in 
tietu,  a  p-'reat  iJtgree  been  difi'egi.rded.     Till  of  lute  it  has 

icliloin  in  medirn  times  I  een  inen'.ioncd,  cxcipt  in 
conj'.inftion  with  t!  e  explode.',  iirts  of  magic,  alchemy, 
and  judicial  aftrology.  Within  the  two  laft  crntiiriea, 
KO  doubt,  the  bouiida  of  hunian  knowledge  hive  teen 
greatly  cxttndrd  1  y  me.ins  of  the  patient  purfuit  of 
lail  and  exptrinieiu,  inftead  of  tlie  hafty  adoption  of 
conjecture  and  hypothefis.  AVe  have  certainly  difco- 
vered  many  of  the  r.n.ient  fyllcnns  to  be  nterely  crea- 
tuies  of  imaptinatioH.  Perhaps,  howevc  f  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  we  have  deci  led  too  rapidly,  and  rcjec\ed  real 
knowledge,  which  wc  would  have  f'lund  it  tedio'is 
tr.d  trouhlefottje  to  acquire.  Such  has  been  the  fate 
cf  the  fciencc  of  phyfiognomy ;  which  certainly  merits 
to  be  eonfidered  in  a  lit; lit  very  different  from  alchemy 
end  thofe  other  fanciful  ftudies  with  wliich  it  had  ac- 
cidentally been  coupled.  The  wirk  lately  puMilhcd 
by  M.  Lavaier  on  the  fubjeft  hns  indeed  tx:ited  at 
tention,  an  '.  may  perhaps  tend  to  r^pla-e  phyiio^'nomy 
in  that  r.^.nk  in  the  cirelc  of  the  faiences  to  whi^h  it 
feems  to  be  intitled. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  anc'enta  extended  the 
compafs  cf  phyfiognomy  beyond  man,  or  at  le.iit  ani- 
mated nature  :  But  the  iludy  oi  that  art  was  revived 
in  the  middle  rges,  when,  milled  probably  by  the  com- 
prehenfivenefs  of  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
word,  or  incited  by  the  prevalent  tafte  for  the  mar- 
vellous, thofe  who  treated  of  the  fubject  Ihetehed  the 
range  of  their  fpecul  tion  far  beyond  the  ancient  li- 
mits. The  eitenfion  of  the  ligiiitijation  of  the  term 
was  adopted  univtrfally  by  thof:  naturahfts  who  ad- 
mitted the  theory  of  fignaiures  (^fee  Signaturi;)  ;  and 
phyliognomy  came  thus  to  mean,  the  knowledge  of 
the  internal  properties  of  any  coi-poreal  cxillcncc  from 
the  exlernal  appearances.  Joannes  Baptilta  Porta,  for 
inllance,  who  was  a  phyfiognomilt  an!  philofopher  of 
confidera' le  eminence,  wrote  a  tieatife  on  the  phyfi- 
ognomy of  plauts  ( philognomonkaj ,  in  which  he  em- 
ploys phyfiognomy  as  the  generic  term.  There  is  a 
lre;tife  likewife  Di  Phyfio^nomta  Avium,  written  we 
believe  by  the  fame  perfon.  It  the  Magia  Phyjiugna- 
mic.i  of  Gafpar  S  ;hottU9,  phyjtognomia  humana  is  made  a 
fubiii'D'Jton  of  the  fcience. 

Boyle  too  adopts  the  txtenfive  Cgnificatlcn  men- 
tioned, which  indeed  feems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  ufual  acceptation  of  the  word  (a).  At  piefcnt 
phyfiognomy  feeroe  to  ir.tan  no  mors  than  *'  a  know- 


ledge of  the  moral  character  and  extent  of  intclleftnal 
powers  of  human  ttings,  fiom  their  external  ■i])pear- 
ance  and  manners."  In  the  Berlin  Tr.»Il(ad"tion^  for 
the  ytats  1769  and  1770  there  appears  a  hmg  con- 
troverfril  difciiffiun  on  the  fu' jedt  ot  the  //<;,W)o»  of 
phyfiognoii  y  between  M.  Pernetty  and  M.  Le  Cat, 
two  moJern  authors  of  fome  note.  Perneity  cont>.-.d8, 
\\ii\.  all  knoiv'fiig{  luhattvcr  is  phyfiognomy;  Lc  Cat 
confines  the  fubjtA  to  the  human  fj,:e  Neither  feeine 
to  have  hit  the  me.liuin  of  truth.  Soon  after  the  ce- 
lebrated book  ot  Lavater  appeared.  He  indeed  de- 
fiues  phyfiognomy  t'  be,  "  ttic  art  of  difcoverinj-;  the 
inttrwr  of  mun  by  means  of  his  exterior;  but  in  diffe- 
rent paflTages  of  his  work  he  evidently  favours  the  ex- 
tended fignificntion  of  Pernetty.  This  work  gave  oc- 
cafion  10  M.  Formey'g  attack  u;'on  the  fcience  ilfclf 
in  the  fame  Berlin  Pranfaftions  for  1775.  Formcy 
ftrenuoiifly  controverts  the  extent  afiigaed  by  Lavalcr 
to  his  favourite  fcience.  ^ 

Belore  the  era  ot  Pythagoras  the  Greeks  had  little  Pytfiaporai 
or  no  fcience,  and  of  courfe  could  not  be  fcientifical  P'o'^al'ly 
phyGognomifts.      Phyfiognomy,  however,  was   much  u""?  ' 
cultivated  in  Egypt  and  India;  and  from  thefe  coun- 1^  Cieece. 
tries  ih^  faj,e  or  Ijjmos  proba.dy  introduced  the  rudi- 
ments of  this  fcience,  as  he  did  thofe  of  many  others, 
generally  deemed  more  important,  into  Clreece.  , 

In  the   time  of   Socrates  it  appeirs  even  to   have  U  wa«  a 
been  ado^tid  as  a  profefllon.     O:  this  the  well-known  f"'*^""'.'" 
anecdote  of  the  decliion  of  Zopyrus,  on  the  real  cha-"f 
raAer  of  Sscrates  himfelf  ju'.ging  from  his  counte- 
nance, is  fufTi  ient  evidence.      Plato  mentions  the  fub- 
jeCt;  and    1  y  Arillotle   it  is  formally   tre.ted  of  in  a 
book  allotted  to  the  purpofe. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  A- General 
rildotle's  fciuimentu  on  the  fubjeft.  outline  nf 

•  Phyfiognomy,  he  in  fubllance  obfervea,  had  been  A-iftotla^ 
treated  of  in  three  ways  :  Some  phiiofophcrs  olafftd  "'^""/""r  i 
animals  into  genera,  and  afcribed  to  each  genus  a  cer-jj^. 
tain  mental  difpofiiion  correfpondmg  to  their  corpo- 
real appearance.  Others  made  .-.  ia.ther  dillinftion  of 
dividing  the  genera  into  fpecies.  Among  m.n,  for 
inftance,  th-y  diilinguifhe^  the  Thracians,  the  Scy- 
thians, (he  Egyptians,  and  whatever  nations  were  liri- 
kingly  diflerent  in  manners  and  habit!,  to  whom  ac- 
cordingly they  affigned  the  diftinCtive  piiyfiognomical 
charaderillics.  A  third  fet  of  phyfiognomids  judged 
of  the  aiff ions  and  manr.ers  of  Ibe  indiv.Jujlj  and  pre- 
fu:ned  that  certain  manners  proceeded  from  certain 
difpolitioaa.  But  the  method  of  treating  the  fubjeft 
adopted  by  Ariftotle  himfelf  was  this :  A  peculiar 
form  of  b«dy  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  peciJiar 

difpo- 


in  the  tinic 
Aocratci. 


(a)  They'll  find  i'  the  phyfiognomics 
0'  th'  ptanctt  all  iceDS  de^oics. 
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cifpofiiicn  ofmin?  ;  a  human  intdleft  is  never  found 
in  ihe  ccr~oreal  fjrm  of  a  b.-nft.  The  mind  nnl  boJy 
reciproc  lly  affe<S  each  othtr  :  thus  'n  intoxicat;i>n 
anJ  mani  1  the  mind  exhibits  the  afftdtions  of  the  bo- 
dy ;  and  in  fear,  joy,  5;c.  the  body  difpbys  the  affec- 
tions of  the  mind. 

From  fi!cti  fafts  lie  ar?ue5,  that  when  in  rr.an  a 
porti-ukr  hodily  eharacler  appears,  which  by  p'ior 
experitnte  at;d  ob'ervation  li;.s  been  foun!  uniloimly 
accompanied  by  a  certain  mental  difpofiiion,  wilh 
which  therefore  it  mull  have  been  nectfTarrJy  conntft- 
e^l  ;  we  are  intitled  in  all  fuch  cafes  to  infer  the  dif- 
pofiiion from  the  appearance.  Our  oiiferv^ilions,  he 
tonceives,  miy  \ie  dr  «n  Mom  other  ar.imnls  ;i!-  well  as 
from  mcR  :  ior  as  a  lien  po^efTes  o:.-.  iodily  fcrm  ;n  ! 
mental  chan.fler,  a  h?re  another,  the  corporeal  cha- 
raclcriftivS  of  tlie  lion,  fuch  as  ftrong  hair,  deep  voice, 
large  ixtremitics,  difcernible  in  a  human  creiiturs,  de- 
note the  ftren^th  and  courage  ofihit  no!  lo  nn'm.al ; 
while  the  flcRder  extrtri.ities,  foftdown.  an.!  other  fea- 
tures of  the  hare,  vifi:>le  in  a  man,  Vetiay  the  mental 
charaflcr  of  that  pufill  nimous  ceature. 

Upon  this  principle  Aiiftntlc  treats  of  tjie  corpo- 
real features  cf  man,  and  the  ccrre'pondtnt  difpofu  ons, 
fo  far  as  ohfervrd  :  he  iiluftrattf  them  by  the  analogy 
jnil  uentioned,  aud  in  fome  in'Uncea  atteirpls  to  ac- 
count for  ihe.Ti  by  phyfiological  rcafoning. 

At  the  early  period  in  whuh  Ariftotle  wrote,  his 
theory,  plaulible  certainly,  an'  even  probable,  difplays 
hit  ufual  pfnetrsti.n  and  a  conf:derable  det'^Ti.c  of  kiiow- 
ledge.  Hr  diil  ndtly  notices  indivrduil  phyfiognr  ir.y,  ■ 
nation. .1  phyfiognouiv,  and  comparative  p'  yfio.nomy. 
The  llate  o'  knowied;>e  in  h;8  tirF,e  did  not  admit  of  a 
conr.plrte  elucidation  ot  his  ven.-r:d  principles;  on  that 
account  hiK  enumeration  of  p  .rticular  oLfcrvati<jns  and 
precepts  is  !iy  no  means  fo  well  loundcd  or  fo  ac  urate 
as  his  method  of  ftudy.  Even  his  ftyle,  con.ifc  and 
energetic,  wis  inimicil  to  the  fubjeft  ;  which,  to  be 
made  clearly  compreheufil  le,  mu3  n-quire  frequent  pa- 
rapLrafes.  Ariliotlc'a  ptriormance,  I.owever,  fu.  h  as 
it  is,  has  been  taken  as  the  groundwork  and  model  of 
t»try  pbyfiognoniici-l  treat!. e  th^.t  h  s  fm  e  appeared. 

The  imitatorii  of  thi.s  preat  man  in  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries  have  ev  n  copied  his  language  and 
fiianncr,  which  are  Ant  ntious,  indilcriri.in  te,  and  ob- 
fcure.  His  crrrpar:>.tive  phyliognomy  of  mm  with 
heaftshas  betn  frequently  tliough  not  univerfUy  adopt- 
ed. BeiWes  h  s  trtaiif,"  exprcfsly  on  the  fu' jtCt,  ma- 
ry  incidental  obferviitions  on  p'lyfio,  noaiy  will  te 
foun  ;  interfperfed  through  his  othtr  wrrks,  paiticu- 
<:  Uriy  in  his  hiftiry  o£  aninriils. 

wph'af-      Next  after  Ariftotic,  his  difciplc  an!  fuccelTur  Th?- 
"1        ophralhis  would  drfcrve  to  be  pnrti.ularly  mentioned 
n  jn       an  a  writer  on  the  fubjett  in  quellion.      His  ethic  cha- 
x.rtant    raders,  a  fintTular  and  entertaining  petformancr,  com- 
nch  .if    poff  J  ;,t   the  acje  of  99,   form  a  diftinft   treatifc  i/H  a 
■""g"'-  lYioil  important  branch  of  phyfiagnomy,  thf  fhy^og/iomy 
of  manners  :  but  the  tranflations  and  imitationa  o' I..3 
Bruyere  ate  fo  txctUtnt,  that  Vy  referring  to  tlicm  «e 
do  greater  jufli^e   than   would   otheriwifc   be    in    our 
power,  !^oth  to  Theophraftus  and  to  our  readers.    We 
cannot,  however,  omit  o!.ferving,  that  the  accuracy  of 
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obfervation  and  livclincfs  cf  defcriplion  difplaycd  in 
the  work  of  rbeo;d.ra:lu3  will  prefcrvc  it  high  in  <.kf. 
Ileal  rf  nk,  while  the  fcirr.ce  of  man  and  the  prominent 
charafierilli  8  of  humjn  fociety  coniinue  to  L;  ob'cfU 
of  attention.  j 

Pokmon  of  Athen",  Ada-nintias  th?  fophi.1,  and  f>-''«'' 
ftveral  others,  wrote  on  the  (ubject  about  the  fame  ps-  ^'  "''  *"' 
riod.    Lately  there  was   publi/hed  a  colltAinn  of  all  {t^';l"X 
the  Greek  authors  on  phyiio,-Bomy  :  the  Look  is  inti-jci^. 
tied,  Phyfw^numit  vetirisfcn/ilores  Ci\ta.  Gr.  isf  Lat.  a 
Fraiiz;e /J/leni.  lySo,  Sv.K    From  the  mini' er  of  thefe         7 
authors,  it  appeais  that  the  'cience  was  much  cultivated  The  fcience 
in  Greece  ,   but  the  profeflors  feem  foon  to  have   con  "^'^  '''"' 
needed  with  it  fomettiing  of  the  m:irvellou3.     This  we^'*Hf'* 
hivc  caufc  to  futpett  from  t';e   ftory  toU  ly  Apion  ol^.^LioTtle 
Apeiies  :    Imagincm  adeofimililuJinit  inc/i/irc(a pinxU,  utmirvc\io\a. 
(iiicreJib.le    tliHu)    ylj/lon    Crjmjtlcut    S^ripium  rtliquerit 
qucmdam  ex  facte  homlnum  aJdi'uinanltm  Cguos  mttapofol'cs 
•uocanlj  ex  in  disjf-  atitfulurx  mortis  ann^s,  aut  fnifrii,'^.  (  P''''y 
The  novitiates  ot  thePylh^goreati  fchool  were  lub^tcted  p'*"-  ^J*' 
to  the  pliyfi.i^'ucjmi:  ob'ervation  of  tiirir  tcachirs,  an  !  ^""^ .■^*'    _ 
it  is   pio'a'.le   the  full  ph)  fiOi^nomills   by   profefllon  ^y.^ 
among  the  Grctkn  were  of  this  feet.     Th  y,  too,  to 
whom,  from  the   nature  of  tlwir  docSriiies  and   difci- 
pline,  myrteiy  was  famili-.r,  were  the  firlt,  it  is  likely, 
who  expofed  t!ie  fcience  of  phylio^'nomy  in  Greece  to 
dif.;ra-e,  Ly  blending  witli  it  the  art  of  diviuation.  o 

From  the  perioJ  of  which  we  have  been  treating  to  Tl-.c  o'.-rer; 
the  clofe  of  ihj   Roman    re;jublic,  nolhins' worthy  of  "'i'>i-s  of 
remark  occurs  in  the  literary  hi.lory  o'  phvfi.ignomy.  '^'^■"i»"  "■* 
A'  out  the  lall  mentioned  era,  ho.v.ver,  and  irom  thence ^/^'^  *"' 
to  the  decline  01  the  enipire  miJcr  the  later  empprors, 
the  fcience   appears  to   have  been  cultivjteJ  as  an  im- 
portant bran  h  of  erudition,  and  alTumel  as  a  pro'tfliou 
by  perfons  who  had  acquired  a  fuperior  Itnowlc  :ge  in  it. 
In    the   works  of    H  ppocratts  aod   Galen,    many 
phyfiognomicai  o'"iervati;'ns  occur.      Cuero  appears  to 
have  been  peculiarly  attached  to  the  fcience.      In   hii 
oration  agauill  Pifo,  and  in  that  in  favour  of  Rofcius, 
the  reader  will  at  the  fime  lime  perceive  in  wiiat  man- 
ner the  orator  employs   pliyfiognomy  t.-^  hij  purpofesj 
and   find   ?,  curious  inltance  of  the  ancient  manner  of 
oratoric.il  ab:ife. 

Many  phyliognomi.al  remarks  are  to  be  found  like- 
wife  in  tiie  writings  of  Salluif,  Suetonius,  Seneca, 
Pbny,  Auluf.  Geliiuf,  Petronius,  Plutarch,  and  others. 
That  in  the  Rom  m  empire  the  fcien.e  was  prac- 
tifed  3S'"a  profcflion,  ample  evidence  appe  ts  ju  the 
writings  of  fcveral  of  the  authors  jiill  mciiiioueJ.  Sue- 
tonius, for  inftance,  in  hi.-;  Life  of  Titus,  mentions 
th:.t  NatcilTus  emphiye,!  a  f^hv/iognomi/l  to  eximine  the 
features  ot  Brit^rnlcus,  ulio  predicted  that  Uritanni- 
cus  would  not  fuccted,  but  chat  the  em.utc  would  de- 
volve on  Titus. 

The   fcience   of  phyfio^nomy  Iharcd  the  fame  fatexi,;.?- 

With  all  others,  when  the    Koman   empire  w»s   over- fell  wuh 
thrown   fy  the   northern  barbarians.     About  the  be- "''f  R<ini*n 
ginning  of  tlie  fixtccnlh  century  it  began  again  to  beV"'"*' 
noticed. —  From  thit  time  till  the  clofe  of  the   fevcn-    '* 
tcenth,  it    was  one    of  the   moft   fafhionable    tludics. 
Within  t!;at  fpace   have  appeared   almoft  all   the  ap- 
proved luodcru  authors  on  the  fubjedl  (b.) 

It 


(a)  They  are,  F.'.rthokm.  Cocki,  Bapiifta  Porta,  Honcrstu:  Nu<iueUu8,  J»cobu»  tie  loJa^jioe,  Alftediu*., 

Mich-el. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. 


It  ha«  Seen  unrortiinate  for  phyfioRnoiry,  thnt  by 
mi^ny  of  thrf«  writer''  it  wa»  !>rlil  to  be  coini?6Ud  with 
I'.oiftrinci!  ot'  wliich  the  plil!ofo;ihy  of  thj  prd'cnt  day 
won!  1  be  alh^mcJ.    With  thefe  doftrines  it  bad  alinolt 

10  Timk  into  oMivlon. 

T'atticjlar  ]„  every  perio.l  of  the  hiflory  of  literature  there 
lliUit-  *»*,riay  ealily  be  marke!  a  prevalence  of  particular  lUulics. 
prevailed  at  In  the  early  period,  tor  inltance,  ot  Orccian  literature, 
pariiculif  mv(/ie</o?;i:a/ mor/?//'/)' claimed  the  cliief  attention  (f  the 
times.  philofo;  hers.      In  the  more  advanced  ftaie  of  Icarnin.j 

in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  poetry,  hiftory,  am!  oratory,  held 
the  pre  eminence.  Un^er  the  latter  fmpetors,  and  for 
fom.-  tiT.e  iitterwards,  the  hillory  of  thcoto^'ical  contro- 
•uerjits  ociup'ed  the  (jreatefl  part  of  workaoi  the  learn- 
ed. Next  fuccetded  iiflaphyjies,  and  mdaphyjical  theo- 
logy. Thefe  pave  plaoe  to  a'lclsemy^  magic,  judicial 
iijlrology,  \.\it^  doctrine  ol  fii^natuica  and  fymp  thies,  the 
trivflic,  thfofophic,  and  Rofurucian  lhfolo-;y,  with  phylioc;- 
nomy.  Such  were  the  piirfiiits  contemporary  wilh  the 
fcitnce  which  ie  the  ohjeft  of  our  jTefent  inquiry.  It 
io  no  matter  of  futprife,  that,  fo  aflbcip.tcd,  it  Ihoiild 
have  fallen  into  contempt.  It  is  not  iinufual  .'or  m^n- 
k'nd  haltily  to  reject  valu:ible  opinions,  when  acciden- 
tally or  arliiu-ially  connected  with  others  whi(  h:ire  ab- 
flird  and  untenable.  Of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  the 
hiftory  of  theology,  and  the  prefent  tone  of  theological 
opinions  in  Europe,  furnlh  a  pregnant  ex'imple. 

To  phyfiognomy.  and  the  explodtd  fciences  laft 
mentioned,  furctedcd  claJTic ph'doln^^y  ;  which  give  place 
to  mndtrn  poetry  and  natural pbilo/opby;  to  which  recent- 
ly have  been  added  the-fludies  of  rational  theology,  die- 
vnflry,  the  philofophy  of  hiflory,  the  hijlory  of  man,  and 

1 1  the  fcitnce  of  politics. 

The  obfer-       About  the   con-.mencement   of  the  eic;hteenth  cen- 

vatioiis  of    ^jiry,   and  thence  forward,  the  occult  fcienctf,  ai  thty 

of  the  pre-  ^''"^  termed,  had  declined  very  confiderably  in  the  elli- 

fcnr  ccnfu-  nation  of  the  learned;  and  thofe  who  treated  of  phy- 

ry  on  this    (iognomy  forbore  tn  difgtaie  it  by  a  connection  with 

iubjc(it.        thofe  branches  of  ideal   learning  with  which  formerly 

it  had  been  invariably  conjoined.   In  Britain,  l)r  G»i- 

thcr   noticed   it  with  approbation. — Hia   remarks   are 

pnblifhcd  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  xvi;i.; 

an  \  Dr  Psrfons  chofe  it  for  the  fid  jeit  of  the  Croo- 

nean  le6\urc,s  puhliflied  at  firft  in  tlic  fecond  fupple- 

intnt  to  the  44th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 

tions,  and  afterwards  (1747)  ''n  a  feparute  trcatife,  eo- 

tided  Human  Phyfiognomy  explained. 

The  oSfervations,  however,  of  thefe  writers)  as  well 
as  of  Lincifiiii,  Haller,  and  Bnffon,  relate  rather  to 
the  trp.nfifnt  cxprcfTion  of  the  pafTions  than  to  the  per- 
manent features  of  the  face  and  body.  The  will- 
known  charaifters  of  Le  Brun  likewife  are  illuftrative 
of  the  tranfient  phyfiognomy,  or  (as  it  is  termed)  pa- 
,j  ihognomy. —  See  Pasiioss  in  Painting. 
"Wc  find  During  the  prefent  century,  although  phyfiognomy 

rothin;;  },a;  been  now  and  then  attended  to,  nothing  of  impor- 
^nrtai"  "     ^^"'^^  appeared  on  the  fubjeft  till  the  difcuflion  already 

«'il  the 


mentioned  bctwev-n  Ptrnetty  and  Le  Cat,  in  the  Berlin 
Tranf.'.ttioiu.  The  fentimer.c;!  of  thefe  authtra,  in  fo 
far  as  relates  to  the  dejmilion  of  phyfi j.j;nQmy,  have  been 
above  noticed.  Their  elTays  ar«  befides  employed  la 
difcufling  the  following  qnettions :  ifl,  Whether  It 
would  or  wouKl  not  be  advantsgeoiia  to  focictv,  weri 
the  charafter,  difpofuion,  and  abilities,  of  each  indi- 
vidual fo  ni,:rked  in  his  appearance  as  to  be  difcu- 
vered  with  ccrt.iinty  .' 

zdly.  Whether,  on  the  fiippofition  that  by  the  hlgleft. 
poflible  proficiency  in  phyfio^nomV;  we  could  attain  a 
knowledge  in  part  only  of  the  internal  charattcr,  it 
would  be  adv  uitiigcou'.  to  focicty  to  cultivate  the  lludy, 
mankind   being  in  general  imptrtecl  phyliognumifts  .* 

Ni  rejfoning  a  priori  c:;n  polTibly  determine  thefe 
qucllions.  Time  and  expeiicnie  alone  m"ll  af  eriain 
the  degree  of  iiiflucncc  which  any  particular  acquintioii 
of  knowledge  would  have  on  the  manners  an  1  charac- 
ters of  mankind  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  refull  of  any  portion  of  knowledge,  torroerly  un- 
known, and  which  mankind  would  he  permitted  (.0  dll- 
covtr,  could  be  any  thing  but  beiiefuial. 

Soon  after  tliis  controveify  in  the  Berlin  Tranfac- Lavatcr* 
tions,  appeared  the  j'reat  work  of  M.  Lavrter,  dean  celebrated 
ol  Zurich,  which  has  excited  no  inconfidcrable  oortion*^"'"''* 
of  attention  in  the  literary  world.  'I'he  work  iUelf  U 
magnificent:  that  cucumllance,  as  well  ai  the  nature 
of  the  fu!  jed,  which  was  fuppofcd  to  be  fanciful,  have 
contributed  lo  txiend  its  fame  ;  and  certainly,  if  we 
may  judge,  the  book,  though  many  faults  may  be  de- 
tected in  it,  is  the  mod  important  of  any  that  ha-,  ap. 
peared  on  the  fuyjcA  fince  the  days  of  Ariltoile.  La- 
vater  profcifes  not  to  give  a  complete  fynthetical  trca- 
tife on  phyliognomy,  but,  aware  that  the  fcien  e  is  yet 
i:i  its  inrancy,  he  exhibits  fragments  only  illuftrative  of 
its  different  paits.  His  performance  is  no  doubt  dtfiil- 
tory  and  unconnected.  It  contains,  however,  many 
particular!  much  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  had  ever 
before  appeared  on  the  fu!  jeit. 

With  the  fcholaftic  ?nd  fyllematic  metho  1  adopted 
by  the  phyfiognomifts  of  the  l.ill  and  preceding  centu- 
ries, Lavater  his  rtjeded  their  ir.aiiner  of  writiuij, 
which  was  diy,  concife,  indeterm  n  ite,  and  general: 
his  remarks,  on  the  contrary,  are  for  the  nioll  part 
precife  and  particular,  frequently  founded  on  dillinc- 
tions  extremely  acute.  He  has  omitted  entirely  (as 
was  to  be  expetted  from  a  writer  of  tne  prelcnt  day) 
the  aitrological  levcries,  and  fuch  like,  which  deform 
the  writings  of  former  phyfiognoinilta  ;  and  he  has 
witri  much  propriety  deduced  his  phyfiognom  Cal  ob- 
fervitions  but  feldom  from  anatomical  or  phyfiologi- 
cal  reafoning.  Such  realoning  may  perhaps  at  fome 
future  period  become  important  ;  but  at  prefent  our 
knowledge  of  fa6t<,  although  extenlive,  is  not  fo  uni- 
verfii  a»  to  become  the  ftabie  foundation  of  particuhir 
deductions,  l^avafr  has  illullrated  his  remarks  by  en- 
gravings ;  a  mtthotl  firlt  adopted  by  Baptilla  Porta — 

JLavater's 


cohtrover- 


ij  bccwtrcn  " 

BudLeCat. Michael  Schottus,  Gafpar  Schottus,  Cardan,  Taifnierus,  Fludd,  Behmen,  Barclay,  ClarotnoDtius,  Conringius, 
the  commentaries  of  Auguftin  Niphus,  and  Camillus  Balbus  on  the  Phyfiognomica  of  Arillotle,  —  S;ontanus, 
Andreas  Henricus,  Joannes  Digander,  Rud.  GocleniuE,  Alex.  Achdlinus,  Job.  Praetorlus,  Jo.  Belot,  Giiliel. 
Gratalorus,  &;.  They  are  noticed  in  the  Polyhiftor.  of  Morhofi'.  vol.  i.  lib.  1.  cap.  15.  j  4.  and  vol.  ii.  lib.  3. 
cap.  I.  ;J4- 


M 
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Lavater's  engravinefS  are  very  numerous,  often  expref- 
five,  an<!  toler'.bly  execut<;d. 

•  The  opinions  of  tliis  celebrated  phyliognomift  are 
evidently  t'le  rcfiilt  of  aft'i  ;1  obfervition.  He  appears 
indeed  to  hive  made  the  fj'ienje  his  pe..uliar  Hudy,  and 
the  ^rand  riu'fiiit  of  his  hfe.  His  pertcinance  exhi- 
bits an  exter.deJ  conipreheiifion  of  the  fubjeft,  by  a 
particular  attention  tn  o^^r;/ phyHognomy,  and  th-  ef- 
fect of  profiles  and  cjiilows.  His  Ityle  in  ijeneial  is  for- 
cible and  lively,  althonirh  fomewhat  declamatory  and 
d:g;reffive.  His  expreflians  are  frequently  precife,  and 
ilrikinrly.charaflcrillic  ;  and  the  Ipint  of  piety  and 
bencvoknce  which  perva  ie  the  whole  pcrfonnanje  ren- 
tier it  hii^hly  intereftinp. 

The  dcfcfts  of  the  work,  however,  dctraft  much 
from  the  weight  which  Lavaier's  opinions  might  othcr- 
'  often  "'''^  chailenpe.  His  imai,  ination  has  frequently  fo  far 
Iript  outftript  his  jud^Jiment,  that  an  ordinary  reader  would 
judge-  often  be  apt  to  rcjeft  the  whole  fyftem  as  the  extrava- 
giint  reverie  of  an  ingenious  theorift.     Ht-  has  rlothed 
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tinT  us  on  (■  ur  gu-rd  asrainft  a  too  implicit  acquiefcence 

in  hid  1  hyfij^jnonnical  decifions.  ,. 

In  the  Berlin  Tranfaflions  for  i-yy,  there  appears Hi<  work 
a  tormni  att'.ck  upon  Lavater's  work  by  M.  Formey.  "'^  *"*'''• 
This  tiTay  we  have  already  mentioned.   Aftei  difputin;,'',!.',"  '""^ 
the  pro;.riety  of  the  extenfive  fignifi.-stion  applied  hyvr^^hi:. 
L^viter  and  Pcrnetly  to   the  ter.n   phyfioinoiny,   M.  ti  luby  ^^, 
Fcrnr.ey   adopts  nearly  the    fame  definition  which  we'''^f°"y- 
c  nceive  to   be  the  moft   pioper,  and  which  we  have 
put  down  at.  fuch  near  the   he^rinning   of  this  article. 
He  allows  tliat  the  mental  charatler  is  intimately  con- 
netted  with,  and  fcnfibly  influence",  by,  every  fibre  of 
the  body  ;  but  his  principal  arj^umeni  a^ainft  phyfioir. 
romy  is,  that  the  human  Inme  is  liable  to  innumerable 
ac  iJents,  by  wliich  it  may  be  changed  in  its  extern?! 
appearance,  without  any  correfpondent  change  of  the 
difpofition  ;  fo  that  it-  furpaffes  the  extent  ol  the  (kdl 
of  mortals  to  diftinjuifh  the   moiifications  of  fraiiire 
th;it  are  nacur.l   from  thofe  which  may  he  accidental. 
Althouirh,  therefore,  the  fcirr-ce  of  phyfngnomy  may 


his  favourite  fcience  ui  that  afFcAcd  mylierious  air  of    be  founded  in  truth,  he  infers  th.-.t  the  Deity  only  can 
import  nee  whiL-h  was  fo   ufual   with   hi?  predectfTirf,     exercife  it. 
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and  defcribcs  the  whole  material  world  to  be  objedt?  of 
the  univcrfal  dominion  of  phyfiognomy*.  He  whim- 
fically  conceives  it  nectffiry  for  a  phyfingnomift  to  be 
a  welbnuped  handfonie  mnn  f.  He  employs  a  lan- 
puage  which  is  often  much  too  peremptory  and  deci 
five,  difproport^oned  to  the  real  fubftance  of  his  re- 
marks, or  to  the  occafion  of  m  king  them.     The  re- 


M.  Formcy  further  contend.^,  that  education,  diet, 
climace,  and  fuddtn  emotions,  ray  even  the  tempera- 
ments of  ancc-ftors.  Lffed  tlu  call  of  hu-an  features; 
fo  that  the  iy^fluence  of  mtncal  char?iSer  on  thefe  fea- 
ture; may  be  fo  involved  with,  or  hidden  by,  acciden- 
ts tircuniltances,  that  the  fludy  of  pliyfiognf.my  rouft 
ever  be  attended  by  hopelefs  \mcerc:»inty.      Thefe  ob- 


marks  themfelves  are  frequently  oppofite  in  appearance    jeftlons    are   worthy   of  notice,    but  they  are   hy  no 
to  common  obfervation,  and  yet  unlupported  by  any     me.ins  conclufive. 
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illuftrations  of  his. 

Lavattr  certainly  errs  in  beftowing  too  great  a  rcli- 
IrndTes  ance  on  fingle  features,  as  the  foundation  of  decifion 
"*  ,  ,  on  cbarafter.  His  opinions  on  the  phyfiognomy  of 
lomiib  ^^^  ears,  hands,  nailK,  and  fec-t,  of  the  human  fpecifs, 
on  hand-writ  nir,  on  the  plufiaenomy  of  i  irds,  inf.fts 
reptiles,  and  fiflieR,  are  o  vioudy  premature,  as  hither 
to  so  fufficient  number  of  accurate  obfervations  have 
been  made,  in  regard  to  either  of  tbcfe  pirticub.rs,  to 
authorize  any  conclnfion.  He  has  erred  in  the  oppo- 
fite  extreme,  when  treating  of  the  ii  portant  topic  of 
national  ph)  fio^ncmy,  where  he  h;-8  by  no  means  profe- 
cuted  the  fubjecf  fo  far  3>  faffs  miglit  h.ve  warianteJ. 
We  mull  farther  take  the  libertv  to  o'  jf(ft  to  the  fre- 
quent ii.trodutlion  of  the  author's  own  phyfiognomy 
throughout  the  courfe  of  \\h  work.  His  fingular  re- 
marks on  his  own  face  do  not  ferve  to  prejudice  the 
reader  in  favour  of  his  judgment,  however  mu;h  ht^ 
charafier  may  juftify  the  truth  of  them.  We  mull 
regret  likewife,  for  the  credit  of  the  fcience,  that  the 
author's  Angularly  fancitul  theory  ot  apparitions  Ihouli 
fo  nearly  lefemblc  a  revival  of  the  antiquated  opinions 
of  the  fympathiils 

To  thefe  blemifhes,  which  we  have  reluftantly  enu- 
merated, perhaps  may  be  added  t!iat  high  imp^ffi.ined 
tone  of  enlhiifiafm  in  favour  of  his  fcience  everywhere 
(lifplaycd  throughout  the  work  of  this  author,  which 
ii  ccrtauily  very  o;  pofite  to  the  cool  patient  inveftiga- 
tion  befitting  pbilofiphy.  To  that  enthufiafm,  how- 
ever, it  is  probihlc  that  in  this  inrtince  (as  is,  indeed, 
r.o  un'^requent  erecl  of  enthufiafm)  we  arc  indebted 
fer  the  exct  Henry  whi.  h  the  author  has  attamed  in  his 
purfuit;  and  it  poflcfles  t!ie  falutaiy  Uodcncy  o.'  put- 
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We  ihall  give  a  fpecimen  of  M.  Lavater's  manner  of  I,  .■■iter's 
treating  the  fu bjeft  on  th.  oppofite   fide   of  tlie   qucf  mode  of 
tion  :  a  fpecimen,  not  in   Lavater's  precife  v  ords,  but '.''"'.'"■''' 
conveying   more    fhortly  an  idea  at  once   of  his  fenti-   '"  "^J'"* 
meiits,  and  of  his  manner  of  exprcfiin^'  ihera.  10 

No    ifudy,  fays    he,  excepting   mathem  tics,  more  Phj  fio);- 
judiy  defcrvcs  tO  !k  termed  a  fcience  than   phyfiogno  """"X  '» 
my.    It  is  a  department  of  phvfics,  including  theology^",     f^" 
rnd  belles  lettrcs,  and  in  the   fame  m;.nner  with   thelcence. 
fcitnces  m.iy  be  re.lu  ed   to   rule.      It  may  acquire  it 
fixed  and  appropr.ate  charadler  ;  it  may  be  communi* 
catcd  and  ta^:ght. 

Truth  or  knowletlge,  explained  by  fixed  prln.iples, 
becomes  ft  ience.  Words,  lines,  rules,  definitions,  are 
the  medium  of  communication.  The  queflion,  then, 
with  refpeCt  to  phyfiognomy,  will  thus  be  fairly  ftated. 
Can  the  llnkiUk;  and  marke  i  differences  which  are  v  Ii- 
ble  between  one  human  face,  one  human  lorm,  and  an- 
other, be  explained,  not  by  obfcure  and  confufcd  con- 
ceptions, but  by  certain  charadlcra,  fi.rns,  and  ex- 
prefiTions  ?  Are  thefe  figns  capable  of  communica- 
ting the  vigour  or  imbcciliity,  the  ficknifs  or  he.ilth, 
ol  the  bo;yi  the  wifdom,  the  folly,  the  magna- 
nimity, the  meanncfs,  the  virtue,  or  the  vice,  of  the 
mind  ?  ,,, 

I;   is  only  to  a  certain  extent  that  even  the  expert-  Er  eiimenr' 
mental  philo.'inphcr  can  purine  hia  refearches.     Theac-i-  Imincii 
live  and  vigorous  mind,  employe!  in  fuch  tiudies,  ^ir.jl  ">  ""•>'• 
often  form  conceptions  which  he  fhJl   be  incapable  of 
exprcffini;  in  words,  fo  as  to  communicate  his  ideas  to 
the  feebler  mind,  which  was  itfclt  unable  to  make  the 
difcovcry  :   but   the    lolty,    the  exdtcJ    mind,  which 
foars  beyond  all  wiittcn  rule,  which  poiFclTts  feelings 

and 
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and  ener.'ies  reJiicible  to  no  hiv,  muft  be  pronounced 
jj         unfcitntifi'. 
Phyfiogno-      It  will  be  i\i!mittfd,  tlien,  that  to  a  certain  c!eeree 
ji\  caltruh  pViyfioqmmical  troth  m.iy  as  a  f-iirnce  be  define!  an  I 

may  .^e  dc-  commiinicntel.    Of  tlie  truth  of  the  fc'ence  there  can- 
fintd  an, I  I         1      ,  T"  r 

cnmniimi-  "f'  c^ ^i  a  dotu.t.  r.very  countenance,  rvcry  form, 
catfd  to  a  every  create,!  cxift<;n(,e,  is  I'n 'ividu 'lly  <li!linft,  as  well 
.crrtjin  gg  liiffsrent,  in  rc'"peil  of  fh,fs,  rare,  and  kind.  No 
«'g"''  (jnp  bfinij  in  nature  !■;  precifcly  fnnilar  to  anntlier. 
This  propolitioii,  in  fo  f;ir  £3  reir^rda  min,  is  the  foun- 
t^ation-ftorc  of  phyfntjnomy.  There  may  exill  an  in- 
timate 'naloiry,  a  ilrik'n.:  fimilarity,  between  two 
men,  who  yt  be!'  j;;  brouglu  to/etlitr,  snd  a>curatrly 
compared,  wdl  appear  to  ho  r.-mnrka'  ly  dilTrrent.  No 
twn  mintla  ptifetlly  refemble  each  other.  Now,  is  it 
pr.fiiMc  to  liou'  t  that  thtre  murt  be  a  certain  nicive 
annlos^y  between  the  externr.l  virit tie's  of  couritenance 
and  form  and  the  internal  var'etifs  of  the  minrl  ?  By 
anger  the  mufcles  are  rend-re!  protuberant  :  .\re  not, 
then,  the  anB:iy  mind,  and  the  protul:erant  muffle?,  as 
caufe  and  cffcfl  ?  The  man  of  acute  wit  has  frtqiient- 
ly  a  quick  anii  liv-Iy  eye.  le  it  poffible  to  relilt  the 
conclufion,  that  between  fuoh  a  mind  and  fuch  a  coun- 
ten.inie  th^re  h  a  determinate  relation  ? 

Every  thing  in  mture  is  efliniiteJ  by  its  phyfio;'no- 

mv ;    that   is,   its   external    -.ipoearance.     The   trader 

juitjcs  by  the   colour,  the  firenefs,  the   exterior,  the 

fh^/iognomy  of  every  arti.Je  of  traffic  ;  and   he  at  on  :e 

decides  that  the  buyer  "  has  an  honcft  look,"  or  "  a 

plealiug  or  forbidding  countenance." 

Thiskiiow-      That   knowledge    and    fcirnre  are   detrimental    to 

ledgf.l-ow-man,  that  a  fiate  of  rudemfs  an  1  i-.norance   are   pre- 

evei  im|  ro- fgraMe  and  projudlive   of  more  happinefs,  are   tcnns 

^'.  V^T     ""^^  deferve  lly  exploded.     They  do  not  merit  ftrior.s 

trimcntal     oppoficion.    The  extenfion  and  increafe  of  knowledge, 

to  man.        then,  is  an  oVjefl  of  importance   to   man  :  snd  what 

o'-jeiJt  can  1  e  fo  import?nt   as  the  knowledge  of  min 

hirtifeif  ?  tf  knowlc:'g-  can  influence  his  happinefi,  the 

knowledire  of  liimfclf  muft  influence  it  the  moft.    This 

»ifeful  kno^Iedije  is  the  pecul  ar  pn.v'nce  of  the  foienrc 

of  pliyfin^nomy.       To  conceive  a  juft  idei  of  the  advan 

tagesof  phyfiognomy.  let  us  for  amorren'  fuppofe  that  all 

phy  fiognomical  knowledge  were  totally  fors;ottenamong 

men;   what  confufion,  whaf   uncertiinty,   what    num- 

berltfi  mirtake^;,  would  be  the  confcquenrc  ?  Men  dcf- 

tintd   to   live  in  focic'y  muft  hold  mutuil  intercurfe. 

The  kno'.vled>;e  of  man  imparls  to  this  inurcourfe  its 

•     fi  irit,  its  pknfures,  its  advaiit  iges. 

Tt  afforiU  Phyfiognomy  is  a  fnurce  of  pure  and  exilted  mtntal 

great  men.  gratification.      It  a'Torda  a  new  view  of  the  ptrfetticn 

tal  gratifi-  j,f  Deity  ,   it    difpl  lys  a  new   fctne  of  harmony   and 

cition.         beauty    m    his    works  ;    it    teveils    intern-il    motives, 

whicli  without  it  would  only  have  '■cen  dif-"OvcTcd  in 

the  world  to  come.     The  phyGognf-m  ft  diftingu-fhes 

accurately  the  permanent  from  the  h^bitu^l,  the  hahi- 

tual  from  t'le  accident:!,  in  chataft-r.    DifHcu'tirS,  no 

doubt,  attend   the   ftudy   of  this  fcien -e.     The  moft 

_..-.*^i.„  minute  fhules,  ftarcely  bfcernible  to  the  unexpericncc  1 

Ziiinculties  "  /  r    i         .-i  v   r      n 

in  the  (lu-  t)'*^-  denote  often  tot.il  oppofition  or  tharaCttr.    A  wAl 

dy  inflexion,  diminution,  hngtheuin:^  or  (hirpening,  even 

though  but  of  a  hair's  breadth,   may  alter  in  .-n  afto- 

tiifhing  de.  ree  the  expreflion  of  countenance  and  cha- 

rafter.      How  i!iffi:ult   then,  how   imp^ifli  ile   indeed, 

muft  this  variety  nf  the  fame  countenance  render  preci- 

£on  i  The  feat  of  charafkr  is  often  fo  hidden,  fo  maflt- 


ed,  that  it  can  only  be  detefled  in  certain,  perhnpj 
tuKonimon,  pofinons  of  counten.-nce.  Thefe  polition* 
rray  be  fo  quickly  changed,  the  fijrnj  may  fo  i.dlaiit  i- 
txoufly  dif.<ppe3r,  and  their  impreflijn  on  the  mind  of 
the  oblerver  may  be  fo  fli.)ht,  or  tl.efe  dillingmfhinjT 
triits  them.Vlves  fo  difficult  to  fei/e,  that  it  (h.iU  be 
imprflible  to  paint  them  ordcfcrii.e  th;m  in  bngunge. 
liMiumeraSle  great  and  fmall  :;ccidcnt<<,  whether  phvfi- 
cal  or  motal,  various  incidents  and  paflion",  the  diver- 
Ctv  of  drefa,  of  p  fition,  of  li.rht  or  (hade,  tend  to 
dfpliy  the  coanltn,ince  ofien  in  fo  difaclvanta^'eous  a 
point  of  view,  that  the  phyliognomift  is  betrayed  into 
an  errontoui)  judjjnient  of  the  true  qualities  of  the 
countenance  and  charafter.  Svich  caufes  often  o-ca- 
fion  him  to  overlook  the  tfTential  traits  of  clurarter, 
and  to  form  a  decilion  on  what  is  purely  a  ciJental.— 
How  fur;Tirin.j!y,  for  inllance,  may  the  fmallpoK 
disfigure  the  countenance,  anddeftroy  or  confound,  or 
ren  'er  imperceptil  Ic,  traits  othcrwife  the  moft  decifivc?        ,, 

We  fh'.l!,  then,  continues  L>a»attr,  grant  to  the  viay  oi 
oppofer  of  phyfiognoniy  all  he  can  ?.(k  ;  and  yet  we  do'';')''''' 
not  live  without  hopes  that  many  of  the  difficulties"*  * 
fhal!  be  relulved  which  at  firil  appeared  inexplicable.  , 

He  then  proceeds  to  a   fpecidc   i'luftratiou  of  hisThcnai 
fubjeft   under  a  great  v.irxty   of  titles,  in  which   heoli.^va 
treats  of  hum.  n  nature  in  gf  H.raJ,  and  of  eich  particular  w"r''- 
feature  fep-,rately. 

To  enumente  the  different  divifi,-in8  of  his  book 
would  n:.t  be  more  fatis'aC>ory  to  our  re  .ders  than  the 
perufal  of  the  contents  of  the  book  itll-lf ;  snd  an  at- 
tempt to  epitomize  evein  the  elTential  fubftance  of  the 
valf  multiplicity  of  niatccr  contained  in  hia  eflTays, 
(wh  ch  are  yet  only  fr,i^menls,  and  to  which  indeed 
he  himfelf  d.oe  >  not  pretend  to  uive  any  hi,,hcr  appel- 
lation ),•  «oidd  extend  this  article  to  a  dif;iroportionate 
length.  Such  an  d.ridgement,  after  all,  would  cenvty 
no  folid  information  on  a  fu'icct  which  merits  all  the 
time  and  flu  y  that  an  attentive  perufal  of  Lnvater's 
works  at   larg,.'  would   rtqiiire.  ,^ 

From  the  hiftoncal  deduction  of  the  literary  progrefs  Probaii 
of  phyfiognomy  which  we  have  thus  attempted  to  lay '^^"f'^" 
before    out    readers,    it    nppe:;rs,    thst   although    the     . 
fcience  h.is  fallen  iito  difrepute,  there  i  an  f.  arccly  be  „,hicli 
mentioned  a  period  in  which  any  cukiv.ition  of  fcience  fc  ince 
tcek  place  when   pliyfio  nomy    w,i8    not   likewife  the  f^""-'"- 
lludy,  nay  lorn  times  even  the  profiflion,   of  men   of 
the    mull    eminent    abilitien    and    the  greateft  Icain- 

'"g-  .  ... 

The  rcfons  why  at  prefent  fo  little  attention  is  paid 

to  the  fubjeft  prob.ibly  art, 

ij{.  That  it  has  been  treated  in  conjunftion  with 
fubjefts  now  with  propriety  exploded  :  And, 

2dlyy  That  it  has  been  injured  by  the  injudicion.s  af- 
fcrtions  and  arguments  of  thofe  who  have  undertaken 
its  defence. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  wife  and  the  learned  may 
err.  The  ufe  of  any  thing  mull  not  be  rejffted  for  no 
better  reafon  than  that  it  is  capi!  le  of  aSufe.  Perhaps 
the  era  is  U'^t  diftant  when  phyfiognomy  fh  11  be 
reiuftat-ed  in  the  rank  which  flie  merits  among  the  va- 
luable branchej  of  human  knowledge,  and  be  fludied 
with  that  degree  of  sctenti,:  n  and  perfeverance  which 
a  fubjeA  deferves  fo  effentially  conncdled  with  the 
fcience  of  man. 

That  there  is  ao  intimate  relation  between  the  dif- 
8  potkioas 
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18  pofitlore  of  the  miiiJ  ?nd  the  features  of  the  coiintc- 
1  "  "h'  "3"'^'  '^  ^  f^"-^  which  cannot  be  qutllioned.  He  who 
tweeii  the  '''  fi"''''' g  un'ler  a  load  of  grief  for  the  death  of  an  af- 
drfpoCitioiis  fcftionate  wife  or  a  dutiful  chdd,  has  a  very  ditT-rrtnt 
of  thj  mind  call  of  features  from  the  man  who  is  happy  in  the  pro- 
anc!  thcfd  fpect  of  meetina  his  miilrefs.  A  perfon  boih'n?  with 
tureiOtthc  ^  ,  u       .      ■  •     •     v  .  u-   u 

face  anger  has  a  threatening  air  in  his  countenance,  whiLh 

the  mo/l  heedlefs  oliferver  never  miitakes  ;   and  if  any 
particular  difpolition  be  indulged  till  it  become  habi- 
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tual,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  t^e  eon-efpond- 
ing  traces  will  be  fo  fixed  in  the  face  as  to  be  difccrni- 
ble  by  the  (kilful  phyfiognomlft,  under  every  efForc 
made  to  difguife  them.  But  when  we  attempt  to  dc- 
Cidc  on  a  mm's  intelleftual  powers  by  the  rules  of  thin 
fcience,  we  are  oilen  deceived;  and  in  thii  refpecl  wc 
have  reafon  to  '.  tlieve  that  Lavatcr  himftif  has  fallen 
into  the  groITeft  miftr.kcs. 
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IS  a  Greek  word,  ■which,  in  ftrift  etymology,  fig- 
nifit:s  that  which  difcourfes  of  nature  :  but  in 
ii3  common  ufe,  it  is  reftrittel  to  that  branch  of  phy- 
fical  fcience  which  treats  of  the  different  funftions 
and  properties  of  living  bodies;  while  by  livini;  bodies 
are  meant  thofe  which  are  by  a  certain  organized 
ftrufture  enabled  to  grow  ami  propaijat?  their  kind. 

By  this  definition,  phyfiidoj-jy  mnil  nectffarily  have 
for  its  ohjedl  the  explanation  of  that  internal  organical 
economy  In  plants  and  animals,  which  nature  has  devi- 
fed  for  the  prefcrvatlon  of  the  individual,  and  for  the 
continuance  and  propagation  of  the  fpccies. 

It  Is  naturally  divided  into  two  kinds,  particular  and 
general.  The  former  treats  of  the  properties  and  func- 
tions of  the  individual  or  fpecies,  as  may  be  fecn  in  the 
article  An  atom  v  ;  the  latter  is  the  fubjeft  of  our  pre- 
fent  difcuffion,  and  treats  of  thofe  functions  and  pro- 
perties which  are  general  or  common  to  all  living  bo- 
dies. 

To  the  genuine  naturalift  no  fubjeft  preftnts  fuch  a 
field  of  amufement  and  inllruiflicn.  When  as  com- 
plete as  the  (late  of  cotemporary  fticnce  will  admit,  it 
will' exhibit  a  general  refult  of  all  thofe  ex:;erimcnt3 
and  obfervations  that  have  purpofely  been  m:ide  or  oc- 
cafionally  contributed  to  illuftrate  the  phenomena  of 
animated  matter;  and  wlien  it  (hall  reach  that  fummit 
of  perfedion  to  which  the  efforts  of  genius  may  carry 
it,  it  may  be  enabled  to  diffufea  light,  of  whicli  the  na- 
turalill  of  the  prefent  day  can  have  no  jult  oradiquate 
conception  :  Particularly  in  phyfic,  anatomy,  botany, 
and  ill  natural  hillory,  its  happy  effeilb  may  be  nume- 
rous and  great.  On  many  occafions  it  may  there  in- 
troduce order  for  confufion,  certainty  for  doubt ;  and 
may  be  expeifled  to  enthrone  fcience  in  various  places 
which  are  now  occupied  by  fancy  and  conjedlure. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  phyfical  fcituce  it  certainly 
makes  the  nearell  apprn<i.h  to  the  region  of  metaphy- 
fus;  but  yet  there  is  a  difference  between  tlnfe,  though 
it  may  not  be  very  eafy  to  point  out  the  precife  line 
of  termination.  Ppyfiulogy,  a?  alreaiJy  defuicil,  beln:^ 
that  fclcnoe  which  has  lor  its  objed  the  orgaiiical  eco- 
nomy of  living  boi'.ies,  the  word  orgaiiical,  we  think, 
here  (hould  mark  the  dittlndion. 

Wherever  the  economy  of  living  bodies  indicates 
defign,  and  cannot  rcfult  from  any  combinati<m  or  llruc- 
ture  of  organs,  it  mull  be  fuppofcd  the  tifeft  of  fome- 
thing  different  from  niatter,  and  whofe  explanation  be- 
longs to  that  which  is  called  metafh\fics,  or  which  ve 
mif;ht  term  the  philofifhy  of  mind.  I!y  afcriliing  indeed 
to  the  el.-.ndular  contcnt.s  within  the  cranium  and  to 
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that  fiftion  animal  fpirits,  the  motive j  of  adion,  the  PrclimJns. 
fuperficial  and   ill  informed  may  have  been  led   to  an    ry  obfcr. 
opinion  that  perception,  memoiy,  and  imagination,  arc    "•'"""*-  . 
the  funftions  of  the  cerc'irurn,  the  medulla  oblon,jat3,         ' 
and  cerebellum  ;  that  the  foul  is  a  coneqiitn-:e  of  or- 
ganization ;  and  the  fcience  which  treats  of  it  only  a 
particular   branch  of  phyfioloijy.      But  mind  and   its 
faculties  are  now  fo  well  underltooH  and  inveftigated, 
that  thiS  opinion  can  feldom   prevail  buc  where  pene- 
tration is  not  remarka'.ilc  for  its  acuttnefs,  or  w!icre 
rcfledion,  reading,  and  rcfearch,  h-.vc  long  been  con- 
fined within  the  limits  ol  a  narrow  circle. 

Inllead  of  mind  being  the  ttfeft  of  organization,  we 
readily  allow  that  every  living  fyftcm  of  orgins  fiip- 
pofes  mind,  and  that  in  the  Ihidy  of  fuch  fylfema  the 
phyfiologill  mull  often  meet  with  many  phenomena 
that  are  lefs  lingular  than  fimple  perception,  .-.nd  yet 
for  whieh  he  cannot  account  by  anv  knowled'^e  which 
he  pofftlfes  of  organic  powtrs.  This  truth  we  partly 
acknowledge,  when,  like  ancient  Athens  ereftiii^  her 
altars  to  unknown  gods,  we  retreat  to  thofe  afylumsof 
ignorance,  the  vis  iniita,  the  vis  nervca,  the  vis  vitalis, 
the  vis  mcdicatrix,  and  a  number  of  others  of  the  fame 
kind.  5 

We  choofe   here  to  mark   precifely  the  bounds  of  ^'^'^""'I* 
phyfiology,  becaufe  we  have   always  been  led  to  ima-"   '    ',   , 
giiie  that  it  would  be  extremely  (ortiin:tc  for  fcience  cDnftquc. 
that  all  its  divifions  were  acuritely  defined,  that  each  ct»  of  noc 
were  reftrided  to  its  own  fpherc,  where  alone  it  is  nfe- *'■""* '"ft 
ful,  and  were  never  alhiwed  to  make  en  -roaJin  cnts  on'"  '"""* 
the  province  of  another,  where  its  only  tendency  caa 
be  to  miflead  and  fubvert  all  ideas  of  arran^;emciit. 

In  its  progrefs  ai  in'provcment,  phyfiology  bis  bten 
much  and  often  retarded  from  0  want  of  attention  to 
this  circumllanoe.  The  lime  has  been  when  Its  pl-ce 
was  occupied  almofl  entirely  Ijyan  abi.irdand  ri.liculou* 
phllofophy,  which  accounte  ".  ror  every  thing  by  an  Iiy-  , 

pothclis,  and  which  pretended  to  cure  wounds  a  hun- 
dred miles  diilant  by  a  powder  of  fympathy.  ^ 

Nay,  as  it   its  nature   were  n  t   yet  akertiiricd,  in  Introdtic. 
fnme  books  whofe  titles  promife  much  int'orjnation  on ''""  ^ f '°f:'C 
the  tunftioHS  of  organs,  wc  meet  with  only  a  plcafing  j""P*'>''** 
account  of  dtfijn  and  intelligence,  and  a  few  Uffont, 
when  the  fancy  is  w..rm,  how  to  exclaim  and  how  we 
Ihould    wonder;    or,    :'fter    finiilar   picfcirions   in   the 
titles  of  other?,  we   art  prcfented   with  only  a  cunoin 
t'.if'.Ly  of  the  art  of  \oc\c.     To  a  taft  or  t*o  we  ffe 
numerous  chains  of  reafoning  appended.      On   fhefe 
chains  are  banging  important  and  general  con^lulions } 
an  J  thefe  codcIu&uos  atierwirds  uniting, fulpcnd  an  cla- 
X  P  borate 
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yiclimin*.  borate  fyftem  of  patholojy.      The  whole    hng  a  won- 
ry  obfer-   dcrfiiUy  fpecious  appearance  ;   !>ut    upon  applying  the 
^Tttioni.     jQyj,hrtgne  of  experinnent,  the  fyftem  falls,  the  concln- 
'  fions   turn, out  to  be  fjlfc,   the  chains  are   founJ  con- 

nefted  with  the  hii  1  y  only  a  conjeifl-jre  or  fome  po- 
pular opinion  of  the  time;  mod  ot  their  links  are  crea- 
tioncof  fancy,  an  I  tStlt  joinin^'i  fuch  logical  afTuciationa 
7  as  have  no  an  lopy  or  prototype  in  nature. 

And  of  ma-  Inftead  of  loi^ic,  however,  a  pompous  paraJe  of  ma- 
Jtieauiiu.  thematic  .1  learning  has  been /om;7mi<'/  iiitrodured.  This 
has  aUvjya  .in  impofing  afj'cft,  and  it?  prefcn"e  here 
may  require  to  be  examined  with  fome  care,  ft  mull 
be  allowed,  that  it  would  have  indeed  ^een  rather  fur- 
prifing  if  logic  and  metaphyfi^s  had  been  cniployed, 
and  m3themati»;s  carrying  fcience  in  their  name  h.id 
rot  been  thought  of.  Their  charai5)er  had  always  been 
dtfervedly  hi^t  ;  and  there  was  fcarcely  a  department 
of  knowledge  to  which  they  had  not  in  fome  refpeft 
contributed  their  aid  :  tht-ir  refearches,  too,  had  not 
been  confined  to  mere  niimbtr  an 3  quantity  alone  ;  they 
had  explained  tic  momentum  of  bodies,  and  all  thofe 
motions  which  arifc  from  pcrcuflicn  and  ;;ravitrition  ; 
they  had  afoertaintd  the  dillance  of  the  ft ars,  the  ve- 
locity, magnitude,  and  orbits  of  the  planets  ;  thry  had 
accounted  for  the  phafes  of  the  moon,  tl'.c  phenomena 
of  eclipfes,  and  return  of  comets  ;  and  bringing  their 
knowledge  from  ihe  heavens  to  the  earth,  they  had 
Jhown  the  caufcs  of  the  days  aad  nights,  of  the  years 
and  the  feafons,  in  all  their  varieties  throughout  the 
globe:  they  had  tnught  the  ihronologer  how  to  difpofe 
of  the  periods  of  time,  and  how  he  might  be  ft  afllll  the 
hiftorian  to  arrange  his  events :  they  had  pointed  out 
the  origin  of  tides  ;  had  informed  the  mariner  how  to 
direft  his  courfe  through  the  ocean  ;  and  had  taught 
the  geographer  how  to  defciibe  the  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  aCfill  the  traveller  in  his  laudable  purfuits 
after  knowledge  and  fcience  :  tl.ey,  in  fhort,  had  un- 
folded the  wonJers  ofmechanitm;  and,  difTufing  light 
over  ev.iy  branch  of  th':t  philofophy  which  is  called 
mechanl'a/,  and  has  long  been  dignified  with  the  name 
of  natural,  had  afforded  the  fineft  fpecimcns  of  realoD- 
(  ing  with  which  the  humnn  mind  is  acquainted, 

fnlroduced  A  fcience  of  fuch  dillinguifhed  utility  could  hardly 
fcy  Bsllini.  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  it,  or 
even  had  heard  of  it.  And  at  a  period  when  it  was 
falhionable,  it  was  fcarcely  pofTible  tor  the  phyfiolotjift 
to  pafs  it  unnoticed  :  the  truth  in,  he  very  foon  difco- 
veied  its  excellency.  Bellini  of  Florence  firtt  introdu- 
ced it  ;  and  it  was  at  Ull  fo  warped  with  phyliology, 
a  that  there  were  fome  who  could  hardly  conceive  a  phy- 

Extended  fiology  exifting  without  it.  '  The  juftly  cclefjrated 
^y  Borelli,  Prcfeffor  Borelli,  one  of  its  mofl  enthufir.fiic  admirers, 
employed  it  fo  well  in  fhowing  how  the  mufcles  afted 
as  ropes  and  the  br  nts  a?  levers,  that  he  thence  ex- 
plained with  the  happicll  effeti  the  phenomena  of  tland- 
ing,  of  walkin,;,  of  leaping,  of  flying,  and  of  fwimminfr, 
in  differei  t  animals  :  this  tc(k  he  performed  in  the  hrft. 
part  of  his  famous  work  De  Motu  ^mmalium.  But, 
■wilhing  to  know  more  of  the  animal  economy,  and  feel- 
ing himfclf  infpired  with  new  hopes,  he  ventured  in 
the  fecond  to  explain  alfo  in  the  fame  way  the  interior 
motions  and  their  proximate  caufes  on  the  principles 
of  mechaoifm:  he  there  gives  a  minute  account  of  the 
motion  of  the  mufcles,  ot  the  heart  ard  its  pulfat!on,of 
the  circulating  blood,  of  the  office  of  tke  lungs,  the  kid- 


neys, and  the  liver,  of  the  nerrnus  ftiJd  iind  the  feminal  Prelimi  «. 
lecretion;  of  vegetation,  generation   nutiitiou,  of  hun-    f X  "Wer. 
gcT  and   tliirft,  of  pain,  of  Uflitude,   and  the  heat  of ,  "''""'',  ^ 
fever. 

Mathematics  'ly  him  were  confi  lered  as  almoft  nniver- 
fal  interpreters;  for  except  the  mechanical  ht  fccmed  to 
Bckiiowle.lire  no  other  fecon  !ary  powers  in  nature.  He 
thou.:ht,»ich  Plato,  that  God  himfclf  was  always  geo- 
metrifing;  and  was  fully  perlua  led  that  phvfical  know- 
ledge could  not  be  acquired  but  through  the  medium 
of  geometrical  demonllrations  and  forms.  Thefe  opi- 
nions had  begun  to  be  general,  when  bis  learned  work 
was  publifhed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1 676 ;  and  they  were 
no  unequivocal  fjmptoms  that  the  reigning  philofophy 
ol  that  time  was  now  iH  the  Lift  ftage  of  decay. 

Scill,  however,  as  the  fpirit  of  that  philofophy  wa» 
not  wholly  extinguifhed,  phyfiology  continjed  to  be 
much  inlilled  with  its  metapliyfical  and  logi.al  dlfputcs, 
and  with  its  phyfical  doctrines  of  forms  of  particular 
ferments,  its  antip.ithie6,  fympathies,  its  occult  quali- 
ties, and  fubtile  atoms. 

For  thtfe  reafons,  in  his  inaugural  differtatlon  ''t  Bv Pucaira 
Lcyilen,  delivered  iu  the  year  1692,  the  learntd  Pitc.iirn  and  uthera. 
expielfcs  a  wilh  that  medicine  were  made  a  dilUnil 
fcience  ;  that  it  were  ellablifhcd  on  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, on  fewer  pollulates,  End  mo.-e  data  ;  and  that  it 
weie  fiipporttd  by  a  clear  train  of  mathematical  reafon- 
ing,  which  would  defy  the  att^icks  ot  the  fophilt,  and 
which  would  not  be  liable  to  the  fluctuations  of  opinion 
and  prejudice.  Thtfe  feutimento  were  warmly  fup;iort- 
ed  by  the  great  Boerhaave,  who,  in  his  aphorifms,  has 
founded  his  reafonings  on  the  ftrufture  of  the  parts 
and  the  laws  of  mechanics,  and  to  whom  an  edition  of 
Borelli  was  dedicated  in  1710. 

Pitcairn,  however,  was  not  content  with  barely  ex- 
priffing  his  wifhcs.  Seeing  with  regret  that  the  flate  of 
medicine  could  never  be  improved  as  long  as  it  was  con- 
nefted  with  the  philofophy  which  was  then  in  fsfhion, 
he  ftcmcd  anxiou"  to  efFeft  a  ftparation;  and  for  fuch  a 
ilep  he  wifhtd  to  have  only  fome  plaufible  prctcx..  This  Ahuft* 
pretext  ivus  not  lung  ivant'uig  ;  and  was,  to  be  fure,  one 
of  the  moil  whimlical  that  could  well  have  prcfeiited 
itfelf  to  his  fancy.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  ihidy 
of  medicine  was  prior  to  philofophy  ;  that  it  had  be- 
gun its  courfe  with  alfronomj,  at  tlie  time  when  dif- 
eafes  were  fuppoftd  the  confcqiicnce  of  offended  Deity; 
that  all  along,  as  it  had  (hartd  the  fate  of  aflronomy, 
and  had  equally  iiiflered  in  the  common  difgr.ice  of 
judicial  allrology,  it  w  is  highly  reafonable,  in  his  opi- 
nion,  that  it  ftioutd  Hill  follow  the  fate  of  \u  friend  ; 
that  it  Ihould  be  ellabliditd  on  fimilar  principles,  ami 
fhould  be  demonlfrated  by  that  lealoning  which  might 
experience  the  fliock  of  ages  without  being  moved. 
So  attached  was  he  to  the  jfcoraetrical  mode  of  demon- 
flration,  that  in  his  differtations  he  appeared  to  conli- 
der  it  as  indeed  the  only  fpecies  of  evidmce,  excepting 
the  fenfes,  that  could  be  relied  on.  But  here  he  wa» 
ceitainly  ventuiing  too  fat  ;  fo  ra(h  an  opiniini,  and 
one  which,  had  he  previoufly  confulted  with  prudence, 
might  have  been  fupprefred,was  fatal  to  his  caufe.  We 
mud  here  therefore  date  the  commencement  of  thofe 
attacks  to  which  his  fyftem  was  afterwards  expofed. 
Such  an  indifcreet  fpecies  of  f>edaiitry  was  but  ill 
calculated  to  procure  a  generally  favourable  reception 
for  a  book  with  fo  extraordiaary  a  title  as  the  Ph^ico- 
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TrcWmlni.  mathmalir/il    Elftnents   of   Mnlichie.       Many    learned  change  a  blue  vtgetable  tindure  into  green,  and  others  Pfclimma, 

Vatiol^r    ^"^  ingenious   men,   the  greater  part  of  whofe  knoiv-  which  change  that  linaure   into  red  :    the  former  of  "T  ''^'=''- 

1,"^  '°""'     ledge  had  depended  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  tellimo-  thele  it  has  called  aliaJ:i,  and  the  latter  are  known    *^°  • 

II        ny,  were  now   difpofed  to  examine,  with  a  fteady  a. id  by  the  name  of  acids.      It  has   obfcrved,  that    when  '~"'^'~~" 

Rcjcdled.     awakened  eye,  his  boaited  demonftratioris.     The  eon-  acidj  and  alkalis  are  brought  into  contaA,  and  either 
fequence  was  that  which  might   have  been  expeded  :  ot  thtm   nearly  in  a  fluid   ftate,   they  encounter  witlx 
the  refult  of  tlieir  intjuliies  was  wholly  inaufpiiious  to  violence,  effervefcence  and  heat,  and  form  a  fait    which 
thofe  new  applications  of  geometry  j  they  found  that  being  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  is  called   neutral.      It 
his  fads  and  experiments  were  few,  that  his  poltidjtes  has  been  remarked  that  ah  thcfe  faltb,  whether  volatile 
were  endlcfs,  and  that  no  mathematical  rei»foning  what-  or  fixed,  whether  fluid  or  concrete    have  each   perma- 
ever  could  extraft  truth    from  a  faife    hypothefis,   or  "^"''y  uniform  charadcrs;  and  that,  though  fometime* 
could  fairly  deduce  a  general  conclulion   from  particu-  blended  in  a  mixture,  or  made  to  cvanilh  in  a  folution 
lar  premifcs.  The  Dodor,  they  o'lferved,  had  impofed  yet   when  they  are  feparated   they  refume  their  tafte 
upon  himfelf,  in  imau'inliig  that  cither  certainty  or  truth  their  fmcll,  their  colour,  and  their  form,  and  txhibit  aa 
wi3  naturally  inherent  in  any  mere  geometrical  form-;  belorc,  the  fame  power  in  oifTolving  earths,  metals,  and 
thcfe  forms,  they  faid,   had  heen  often  aSufed  ;   Pl.ito  Hones,  and  in   making   inflammiblc   bodies  to  fraoke 
had  thought   them  fomewhat  divii.e  ;  the  fuperltltious  to  kindle,  and  explode  with  a  loud    noife.     All,  how- 
had  employed  them  as  charms  ;   Pythagoras  had  made  ever,  ad  not  ulike  upon  all  bodies  ;  thofc  acids  which 
them  the  fymbola  of  h's  creed  ;  and  even  in  the  writ-  diflolve   iron  remain   quite  harmlcfa  upon  gold.     And 
ings  of  the  learned   ProclFor   himfelf  they  frequently  chcmiltiy  here  has  been  led  to  o'lferve  that  particular 
ferved  no  other  purpofe  hut  to  give  an  air  of  ijupor-  falls  ftjow  a  preference  tor  particular  bodies,  that  there 
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tance  to  tntlv^s  ;  to  bcltow  on  eror   the  appearance  of  '8  in  them  an  appearance  of  choice,  and  that  their  cha. 

fcience  ;  and  to  give  ■\  fimple  and  a  trite   remark   the  'acter  is  never  to  be  known  but  by  lludying  their  diffe- 

look  of  refearch,  and  of  acute  and  profound  eru  lition.  '"^"t  elective  attrndions. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  recal  here  the  fistyrical  wit,  or  Bilidcj  ialtf,  chemilhy  of  late  Las  alfo  difcovered  a 
more  properly  the  fcurrilous  abufe,  with  which  this  number  of  bodies  that  are  Kill  more  wonderful,  llill 
fylleni  and  its  author  were  treated.  The  niechanic  "^ore  adivc, and  fome  of  them  at  lealt  ftill  more  widely 
phyfidliay  has  now  funk  into  fuch  contempt?  that  diHufed  over  nature.  Thefe  are  certain  aeriform  fluids 
the  mod  illiterate  affed  to  fmile  at  the  mention  of  which  are  called  gnfes  :  thefe  gifes,  like  the  mind  it- 
its  name  ;  they  feem  to  forget,  or,  what  is  more  pro-  ftlt,  are  d:fcernible  only  by  their  eHcds ;  all  are  elaflic, 
bable,thcy  never  knew,  that  it  once  was  honoured  with  """^  ^'1  ^re  combined  with  the  prin>.iple  of  heat.  Their 
the  great  names  of  Bnrelli,  Boerhaave,  and  Newton;  kinds  are  various ;  fome  are  inflammable,  fome  are  faline 
and  their  reading  perhaps  cannot  inform  them  that  it  *"''  Soluble  in  Witer,  fomc  are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
was  a  noble  ftep  to  improvement  ;  that  it  explained  the  other,  and  lome  diltinguilhcd  by  the  name  of  airs,  main- 
ftrudure  of  the  eye,  the  movement  of  the  bone,  and  taining  comljultion  and  rtfpiration  :  their  importance 
force  of  the  mnfcle,  and  that  it  mr.y  yet  perhaps  be  the  'S  '"-^h  that  there  is  not  a  lingle  proccfs  in  chtmiftry, 
means  of  many  interelling  difcoverics  in  the  living  ho-  ""r  perhapi  one  regular  procel's  m  nature,  "  in  which 
dy  :  difcoveries,  however,  which  Heaven  will  referve  the  phenomena  of  the  difengagement  cr  fixation  of  heat, 
for  other  minds  than  thofe  which  it  makes  merely  to  •"•'^  the  dilengagement  or  fixation  of  claflic  fluids,  are 
receive  the  impreffiono  of  the  day.  not  obfcrved  either  feparateiy  or  together."  Two  of 
A  frequent  niiilake  into  which  the  mechanical  phi-  tlufe  fluids  compofe  water,   two  the   nitric  acid,  two 


r? 
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lofophers  had  fallrn,  w  is  their  hopes  of  being  able  to 
"■y-  account  for  digellion  by  the  mufcidir  for>:e  and  ndion 
of  the  Itomach.  The  more  thi  y  re;ifoned  from  this 
fiippolltion,  the  moie  widely  they  wandered  from  the 
truch.  A  thought  of  Vallifneri,  that  in  ading  mecha- 
nically, the  flomach  was  as  lialjle  to  be  affeded  as  its 
contents,   gave   a  hint    to    Reaumur.       On   this   hint 


ammonia,  and  three  of  them  aie  found  in  atmofpheric 
air  ;  one  ol  them  is  thought,  with  a  goo!  deal  of  rea- 
fon,  to  be  the  aikaliaenouj  principle  in  1  odics,  and  two 
of  ihem  to  be  the  lonltitucnts  of  oil:  the  principle  of 
acidity  IS  already  known  to  be  one  of  the  two  which 
tonipofc  water.  The  fjnie  fluid  oxidates  metals,  fup- 
putts,llame  during  comhudiou,  commtiiiicatei  heat  to 
he  beg.-in  immetiiatcly  a  fet  of  experiments  ;  and  from  tlie  circulating  blood,  and  niaiiitaiiis  life  in  the  ad  of 
a    number   that    were    cle.r   and    decifive,    conclndetl     rcfpiration. 

that  digeftion  was  performed  ty  a  folvent.      Here  was  i^y  that  ksowledge  which  it  thus  Um  acquired  of 

a  fair  introdudion  to  chcmiftry  ;  the  adion  of  folvents  fa'ts  and  ot  gafes,  by  its'inore  in?v.ni<ni;.  mo  Ics  of  ana. 
was  never  ytt  fatisladorily  explained  by  mechanic  pow-  'yhs.  and  by  lome  difcoveries  which  it  has  made  con- 
ers.  A  new  era  thtref.  re  commences;  and  chemdiry  cerning  the  nature  of  heat  and  of  light,  chemiflry  it 
now,  in  phyfiologica!  in  vert  itrat  ions,  holds  that  place  n«*  "ble  to  account  for  m^ny  phenonuna  that  before 
which  was  formerly  poflcircd  by  geometry  and  mccha-  *"^  incxplica'  le.  In  France  partuiiLrly  it  has  been 
nics.  recently  extending   iis  rcfcarchis   with  a  good  deal  of 

Nor  is  chemiftry  undifervingof  this  rank.  From  a  ardour  towards  the  plitiiomeua  of  botii  the  anim.-;]  and 
fmall  beginnin;;,.Tnd  from  modcllly  proftlling  to  obf:rrve  vegetable  kingdom>  :  k  lias  ihcic  found  its  fait  and  it3 
merely  the  different   phenomena   which  are  the  eflfefts     gafes,  :ts  heat,  and  its  liglit,  a«ive  ami  l.ufy.  ^^ 

of  heat  and  of  mixture,  it  has  rifeti   like  altronomy  to  It  is  more  than  a  ccntui  yfiiicc  it  olfervtd  that  plants  fhc  fjod 

the  tirft  eminence  among  the  fciences.      By   its  m.me-     were   uourifhed   by   puie   water  and   atit.ofpheric  lir ;  ol  ylintfc 
Jlfcoverics  rous  rcfearches  it   has  found   widely  diffufed  over  iia       that  fiom  thefe  alone  th.y  derived  their  extrads,  their 
'incerniiij;  tureavaiicty  of  fmgul.iriy  adive   bodies,   which   are     mucilage,  their  oil,  their  coal,  iheir  aciJs.lheir  alkalis, 
called  Za/fA     Of  thtfe  falls  it  ha»  noticed  fome  which    and  aroma.     Uut  fince  the  difcovery  oj  dilfeicot  kind* 
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of  elaftic  fluiJii,  it  hae  farther  remarked  that  they  grow 
rapidly  in  hydrogenous  gas  (a\  and  in  air  mixed  with 
carbonic  acid  ;  that  afliiled  by  light  their  leaves  abforb 
hydrogene  from  water,  carhone  from  the  acid  of  which 
they  aie  fo  fond  ;  and  thus  dccompofing  the  one  and 
the  other,  difengase  from  both  the  oxigenous  principle 
or  vital  air,  and  rellore  te  the  atmofphere  falubrity  and 
health. 

Leaving  vegetablej,  which,  by  analyfis  in  rlofe 
vtflelj  and  in  red-hot  pipes,  it  has  reduced  to  hydro- 
gene,  oxigene,  azote,  and  charcoal,  it  has  made  dil- 
coveries  no  Ud  impott.int  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It 
has  found  that  the  food  of  the  nobler  animals,  which 
immc-iiatily  or  reaiOtely  is  prepared  by  vegetables,  is 
generally  acted  upon  by  a  lulvent  :  it  has  proved  by 
experiment  that  the  animal  organj  can  fix  azote  ;  can 
decompofe  atmofpheric  air  ;  can  form  lime,  iron,  and 
carbonic  aci.i,  as  well  as  vegetables,  pioduce  a  niirtiber 
of  faline  fu'jftances,  which  no  art  could  dttetl  ij>  their 
food.  Nor  is  it  here  that  fnch  difcoveries  are  meant 
to  tern.inate  ;  chefe  fcemingly  creitive  powers  of  ve- 
getation and  of  animalizition,  with  other  phenomena  in 
thcftruclure  and  economy  of  living  bodies, chemiftryima- 
gincs  that  it  will  yet  be  able  to  explain.  We  may  fafcly 
■venture,  however,  to  predift  that  fomething  more  than  its 
prefent  knowledge  of  the  variou*  effefts  of  heat  and  of 
mixture  will  in  this  lafe  be  foun  1  neceffary  to  enfure 
fucccfs.  The  late  difcovery  of  clallic  fluids  and  their 
fingular  properties  aifotd  the  llrongeft  reafons  to  fufpeCl 
that  we  yet  may  he  ignorant  of  manyagents  which  nature 
employs  in  the  furiCtions  of  hodies.  But  whatever  be  the 
truth,  wc  are  almoft  certain  that  thefe  ai;ent3  difcovered 
by  the  chemiils  are  not  alone  concerned.  Eledlricity, 
-magnctifm,  and  what  have  he-;n  called  animal  cleftricity 
and  animal  ma  jnetifni,n\uH  not  he  excluded  from  acting 
fome  p.irt.  The  growth  of  planes,  it  is  well  known, 
is  conliderably  affefted  by  the  eleiArical  ftateofthe  at- 
mofphere  ;  it  is  fenliMy  promoted  by  a  proper  ufc  of 
the  vegtto  eleflrometcr,  and  has  been  faid  to  inlicate 
a  difference  between  the  negative  and  pofitive  eleftri- 
cities,  whether  thefe  be  kindj  or  llates  of  the  fluid. 
Such  too  is  our  preient  knowledge,  that  eleftricity  ?.8 
yet  feeais  the  <nily  caufe  to  which  we  can  afcribe  the 
feeming  chemi<al  affiniti^.s  of  the  dew  ;  its  conltant 
praAice  in  avoiding  fome  bodies,  its  predileftion  for 
Others,  and  particularly  its  attachment  to  the  living 
points  of  plants  and  of  leaves :  nor  is  this  eleftricity 
wholly  unconncded  with  the  animal  kinf;dora  ;  when 
we  think  of  it*  lingular  fondnefs  for  points,  it  occura 
that  one  intention  of  our  hairs  may  probably  have  been 
to  coUeft  and  diffufe  it.  It  is  plainly  excited  in  crofs 
rubbing  the  hair  of  fjme  animuls,  and  when  we  wear 
filk,it  is  frequently  accumulated  upon  the  furface  of  our 
own  bodies. 

The  iron  found  in  plants  and  in  animals  is  certain- 
ly fomewhat  of  a  frrlkmg  circumftance,  and  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  one  leafon  why  magnetifm  (hould  not  be 
wholly  overrooked. 

As  for  animal  eleftricity,  or  what  has  been  called 

,  fo,  it  is  now,   we  believe,  generally  allowed  to  hold  an 

important  place  in  the  fyllem.     It  is  very  perceptible 
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in  all  thofe  nerves  which  are  fubforvient  to  voluntsry  Prtlimirhi, 
motions;  ftor  is  it  limited  to  thefe  alone.  In  feveral  ry  "''f"- 
inltances  where  metals  were  applied  to  the  nerves  of  '"""'* 
the  heart,  which  nature  has  dettined  to  fpontaneous 
motions,  they  were  feen  to  awaken  the  dormant  powers 
in  the  mufcular  fibres  of  that  vifcus.  We  her^  fpeak 
only  of  the  nerves  ;  but  the  Torpedo,  the  Gymnotoa 
clet^ricus,  and  Silurus  eledricus,  poiTefs  a  particular 
ftruflurc  of  organs  for  coUefting  this  fluid,  for  dif- 
charging  it  at  pleafure,  and  fur  giving  a  fhock.  If 
thofe  who  are  accullomed  to  the  common  kind  of 
eleftrical  experiintnte,  may  at  firll  be  furprifcd  that  this 
eleftnc  fluid  in  the  animal  is  not  difch^rged  from  the 
nerves  by  water,  or  any  other  metallic  conductor  that 
IB  pure  and  unmixed,  another  faft,  which  is  Uilly  as 
ftriking,  though  it  has  not  been  hitherto  mentioned  by 
any  obferver  known  to  us,  appears  to  merit  equal  at- 
tention :  Cut  away  the  leg  of  a  frog,  uncover  a  part 
of  the  crural  nerve,  place  the  limb  now  on  a  table  on 
which  an  eleftrifying  machine  is  working,  you  will 
fee  the  muftlee  flrongly  convulfed  at  every  fpark  which 
you  draw  from  the  conductor,  bnt  remaming  motion- 
lefs  upon  the  difcbarge  of  the  Lcyden  phial.  ^^ 

Animal  eleftricity  naturally  fugj^ietts  animal  magne-  And  ani 
tifm.  Thii  lall  has  been  produftive  of  more  wonders  "ligucti 
in  the  human  frame  than  all  the  preceding  agents  to- 
gether. Under  the  management  of  Mefmer  at  Pari^, 
and  his  pu])il  Diflon,  it  filled  all  who  obferved  its  ef- 
fefts  with  furprife  and  aftonilhment.  It  feemcd  to  im- 
hinge  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  afteft  the  whole 
animal  economy  ;  it  excited  the  moft  extraordinary 
ernotions  ;  it  roufed  and  allayed  the  different  pafTions; 
it  changed  averfion  into  love,  and  love  into  averfien  ; 
it  created  pain,  it  healed  wounds,  and  cured  difeafes  as 
if  by  inchantment. 

Thefe  difcoveries  were  made  by  a  quack,  who 
knew  not  the  caufe  by  which  he  produced  fo  fingular 
apptarances.  The  celebrated  Franklin,  who  firll  fup- 
pofed  that  the  eleftrical  fluid  was  the  thunder,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  demonftra- 
ted  that  this  fpecies  of  magnctifm  was  the  fame  power 
that  had  long  been  known  under  the  name  of  imagina- 
tion. 

This  lafl  difcovery,  if  the  blulhiog  pride  of  modem 
philofophy  could  but  ftoop  to  improve  an  important 
hint,  though  originally  fuggefted  by  an  empiric,  might 
greatly  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  mind,  and  expltin 
fome  things  in  the  animal  economy  which  appear  yet 
to  require  a  folution.  At  any  rate,  it  fufBciently 
proves  that  the  influence  of  mind  is  very  extenfive  in 
the  higher  p^rts  of  anmial  creation.  Many  fafts  would 
argue  that  it  increafes  as  we  rife  in  the  fcale  :  but  the 
folc  intention  here  was  to  fhow,  that  chemical  agents 
are  neither  almighty  nor  everywhere  prefent  ;  that  in 
the  internal  organical  economy  of  living  bodies  they 
aft  but  a  part  ;  and  that,  like  the  other  agents  in  na- 
ture, they  are  obli^jcdto  co.ifine  their  operations  with- 
in thofe  limits  which  the  great  Author  of  being  has 
prcfcriiied. 

'l"he  aid  vvhich   anatomy   affords  to  phyfiology  is  rh^  yf^  of 


now  to  be  confidered. 


Phyfiology  in  general  and  the  anatomy  ii 
lludy  phyfiology. 


(a)  Hy  Irogenoua  gas  afts  with  more  enetgy  than  any  other  fubllance  in  diffolviag  carbone  ;  it  ni^xeswith 
carbonic  acid  and  with  azote,  aad  fometiincs  hylda  in  folution  fulphtu  and  phofphoru*.  See  f  ourcroy's  Dif- 
<courre  on  modern  chcmillr^t 
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ftuf^y  of  anatomy  are  fo  clofeljr  conneftcd,  that,  as  Hal- 
ler  imajrincd,  tbty  can  hardly  be  feparated  even  in 
idea.  In  his  opinion,  the  man  who  (liould  attempt  to 
become  a  phyfiologift  without  anatomy,  would  aA  aj 
wifely  as  the  mathematician  who,  without  feeing  the 
wheels  or  the  pinions,  or  without  knowing  the  fize, 
the  proportions,  or  the  materials  of  any  noachine,  would 
yet  prefume  from  mere  calculation  to  deiermine  its 
powers,  its  properties,  and  ufes.  In  this  comparlfon, 
the  importance  of  anatomy,  we  are  really  perfuadtd,  is 
rot  reprefented  in  a  light  too  itrong  ;  nor  does  that 
medium  through  which  it  has  been  viewed  appear  to 
hsve  magnified  beyond  nature. 

Whether  art  or  fcience,  anatomy  is  one  of  thofe 
eminent  accomplifhments  without  which  no  one  is  able 
to  profcc'ite  his  ftudies  with  half  that  pleafure  and  fuc- 
cefs  which  he  might  in  either  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdoms.  Having  b«n  always  accuftomed  to  aflign 
it  one  of  the  higheft  and  moft  honourable  places  among 
thofe  branches  of  human  knowledge  which  are  ityled 
liberal,  we  muft  be  excufed  if  we  dwell  a  little  in  expo- 
fing  an  attempt  to  convert  it  to  a  craft. 

It  ib  with  fuiprifc,  and  a  mixture  of  regret,  that  w-e 
fee  a  wiitcr  of  diftinguifiied  merit  wifliin;;  thus  to  de- 
grade it,  and  fecking  to  confine  it  as  well  as  phyfiolo- 
logy  to  that  profeflion  which  chanced  to  be  his  own. 
The  dignity  of  a  fcience,  which  he  confidered  as  his 
glory  and  his  pride,  {hould  have  certainly  cxtinguifliird 
in  a  generous  mind  the  low  and  difgufting  policy  of 
bis  tra.'.e.  It  ie  indeed  with  reafon  that  he  thinks  it 
unfortunate,  "that  thofe  who,  from  the  nature  of  their 
education,  arc  beft  qualified  to  inveftigate  the  intrica- 
cies, and  inriprove  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  econo- 
my, are  compelled  to  get  their  living  by  the  praftice 
of  a  proftflion  which  is  conftant  employment."  We 
lament  the  misfortune  as  n-uch  as  he  cr.n  ;  bat  we  rea- 
fon not  from  it  in  the  fame  way.  Inftead  of  complain- 
ing thnt  "  idle  profcffion^l  men,"  parti  ularly  "  of  the 
church,  fhould  become  philofophcrs  and  phyfioligifts  ss 
it  were  inllindfivcly,"  we  are  happy  to  learn  that 
men  of  enlightened*  and  cultivated  minds  are  thus  fo 
readily  difpofed  to  alTill  us;  that  nature  conJudts  them 
38  it  were  by  irftinft;  and  that  happily  they  enjoy  all 
that  Icifurc  which  is  deemed  fo  nectffary  for  fn:h  an 
undertaking.  The  genius  of  fomc,  and  the  liberal 
education  which  they  all  muft  have  had  opportunities 
of  acquiring,  by  no  means  imprefs  us  with  any  unfa- 
vourable ideas  of  thtir  aid. 

Our  author  allows  them  to  look  through  micro- 
fcopes  and  examine  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  : 
They  may  too,  he  fays,  view  anlmalculoe,  and  give  us 
a  candid  relation  of  what  they  fee  ;  but  fliould  not 
prefume  to  carry  their  reafoning  into  a  fcience  of 
which  they  can  know  nothing,  or  hope  to  throw  light 
on  a  fubjeft  which  it  is  iitipolfible  they  can  undtrftand. 
But,  to  fpeak  freely,  after  confidering  the  great  phy- 
fiological  difcovery  of  Prieftley  with  refped  to  refpi- 
ration,  the  moil  important  probably,  not  iven  except- 
ing thrit  of  the  fyjiem  of  al/jorbents,  that  the  Icience 
lias  witneffed  in  the  prefent  age,  we  fee  no  grDunde 
for  prefcribing  fuch  laws  or  fixing  fuch  limits:  and  al- 
though he  may  treat  the  illuftrious  Reaumur  and  Abbe 
Spalanzani  as  nothing  more  than  makers  of  expeii- 
iDcnts,  and  declare  a  refolution  to  place  no  confidence 
an  thofe  which  are  made  by  gfnt/(m(n  and  frie/li  j  he 
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will  not  certainly  deny  that  others  have  as  well  as  he  a  Prelimina- 
juft  right  to  think  for  themfclves.  "7  obfer. 

Were  fuch  fentiments  to  become  univerfal,  ii  is  dif- ,  ""'""^  . 
firult  to  fay  what  would  be  the  confeqaence.  In  this 
country,  the  law  and  the  church  require  from  their 
members  a  formal  certificate,  that,  befides  the  profef. 
ficnal,  they  have  alfo  attended  foaie  literary  clafTee  at 
the  unlverfity.  To  our  medical  clatrc!  boys  are  ad- 
mitted from  the  fhop  and  from  the  fchool,  and  may 
afterwards  pafs  the  two  colleges  of  furgtons  and  phy- 
ficians,  by  exhibiting  a  little  fkill  in  their  art,  or  at 
leaft  by  paying  the  dated  fees.  On  tbcfc  accounts, 
being  anxious  already  for  the  fate  of  a  profeflion  which 
we  refped,  and  confidering  the  dtgeseiacy  to  which  it 
is  expofed,  not  we  hope  the  degeneracy  into  which  it 
is  finking,  we  ftiould  be  forry  to  fee  it  deprived  of  that 
refpettabliity  which  it  may  derive  r.om  the  counte- 
nance of  men  poflefiiiig  general  literature  and  fcience. 

It  is  very  true,  that  gentlemen  and  priefts  may  not 
be  anatorairts;  and  not  a  few  anatomical  difputes  might 
feera  to  inilnuatt,  that  perfons  may  be  very  eminent 
anatomifts  without  leing  either  gentltmen  or  priefts. 
Still,  however,  there  is  nothing  incompatible  in  thofe 
charafters;  and,  were  wc  to  judge  from  their  writings., 
it  was  certainly  a  thing  of  which  Baco.:,  Newton,  and 
Locke,  never  dreamed,  that  the  ftudy  of  the  prieft,orthe 
mere  circumftance  of  being  a  gentleman,  was  to  blunt 
their  acutenefs  for  phyfical  refearcb,  or  in  after  times 
to  affeft  their  reputation  as  men  of  genius. 

"  When  men  have  begun  to  reafon  corredly  (fays  Dr 
Hunter),  and  totxerclfe  their  own  judgment  upon  their 
obfervations,  there  muft  be  an  end  lo  dclufions.  Ma- 
ny doiSrincs  of  old  phylicians  and  of  old  women  will 
meet  with  proper  contempt  ;  the  tyranny  of  empty 
pomp  and  myitery  of  phyfic  will  be  driven  out  of  the 
l.ind,  and  forced  to  feek  Ihelter  among  kfs  cultivated 
focieties  of  men." 

If  the  learned  profclTions  wilh  to  be  refpefted,  let 
them  rtfptft  each  other;  for  our  part,  .wc  cftecm  them 
all  :  and  whatever  afliftance  cither  they  or  others 
may  afford  to  phyiiology,  they  may  be  afTured  that 
they  will  not  find  us  anywife  difpofed  to  detraft  from 
its  merit.  Divcfted  of  prejudice,  we  value  as  highly 
the  difcovery  of  Prieftley,  which  explains  refpiration, 
as  if  it  had  come  from  Alblnus  or  Haller;  and  wilh 
as  much  readinefs  acknowledge  obligations  to  the  cele- 
brated painter  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
doftor  of  phyfic.     See  An.^tomy.  p.  667.  ^g 

But  while  we  are  thus  impartial  to  others,  we  wouki  Their  U- 
not  be  unjuft  to  profeflional  anatomills.     Their  learn •''"""  *'•'* 
ing,  their  patience,  and  ardour,  hive  been  great;  and     """'*■ 
candour  obliges  us  to  alTeit  their  cla'm  to  the  moft  nu- 
mtroua  and   important  difcoveiies  that  have  y<  i  been 
made  in  phyliologlcal  fcience.     The  piins  whicii  thijr 
have  taken,  the  prejudices  which  they  have  furmount- 
ed,  and  thofe  feelings  which  they  ha»c  facrifictd  in  de- 
fcribing  the  partj  of  the  dead  body,  place  their  labour! 
beyond  all  praife. 

But  their  difcoveiies  have  not  been  confined  to  a 
mere  knowledge  and  defcription  of  jiaiU.  In  the  ftill 
fabric,  juft  as  in  a  tiii.epiece  or  a  broken  orrery  with- 
out motios,  the  whole  prefents  a  very  conliifed  and 
even  an  unin:erefting  appearance.  In  this  cafe,  fhould 
the  man  of  rttledion  hap;'cn  to  afi»,  where  arc  the  or- 
gan) of  the  dilfcrcut  fuodiODsf  all  would  be  filcnce. 
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rrilinilna.  and  notliing  wonld  fce  found  to  make  a  re])ly  to  fuch 
ry  olifcr-    ^^  inquiry.     The  attrridl  fyftem  is  relaxed  and  empty  ; 
_'  "  '  •  tJis   mufcular   fibre  c;iniiot   be  roufed  ;  the   heart  has 
ceafed  from  its  wonted  hratinps;  and  the  nerve  refufcs 
to  convey   fenfations.     On   this  fcene   the  eye  of  the 
anatomitl  ceuld   not  be  expeded  to  dwell  long  with 
much  fatisfaftion.    Curiofity  would  induce  him  to  look 
beyond  it,  and  lludy  thedefii^n.      He  would  foon  per- 
ceive, that  to  know  the  ules  of  the  fevcral  parts,  they 
muft  be  feen  alive  anf!  in  adion.   But  here  new  difficul- 
ties would  arifc,  and  feelings  of  compaffion  would  ex- 
cl  im  againll   any  farther   purfuit.     The  natural   icA, 
however,   of  inquiry,    the  goo  1  of  mankind,    and   the 
lo\-e  of  fcience  in  a  (jenerou?  mind,  are  not  tafiiy  refilled. 
To  his  Lifting  praife,  and  the  fmgular  improvement 
of  true  phyfiolo.'y,  the  aiiatoniift  has  examined  tlie  li- 
ving body,  and  has  there  oblerv?;d,  that  all  motion  pro- 
ceed   immediately  from   the   mufcular  fi'jre  ;   that  the 
mufcular  fibre  jpain  derives  its  po.vct  from  the  ncrrve, 
which  terminate"  in  the  brain  ;  thnt   fibre,  and  nerve, 
and  the  whole  fyftem,  are  nourilhed  Ly  the  blood  which 
comes  from  the  heart  ;  and  th^it  the  walle  of  blood  is 
fupplied  by  the  ladeala,  which  abforb  nutritioua  mat- 
ter from  the  food  as  it  pafTes  along  the  inteftinal  canal. 
He  has   alfo  obferved,   that   the  blood,  which  is  in 
continu.il  motion,   has  a  circular  coiirfc ;    that   other 
vefTels  along  with  the  ladeals  are  employed  to  abforb  ; 
ind  by  means  of  injeftlon  has  (hown  the  route  of  the 
difftrent  fluids  as  .clearly   in   the  dead  as  they  could 
have  bet;,  leen  in  the  living  fubjeft 

When  his  eyes  have  failed  in  tracing  objefts  that 
were  too  minute  for  unaided  fight,  he  has  called  in  the 
help  of  the  microfcope,  and  dif  overed  the  red  globules 
of  the  Mood,  animalcula:  in  the  femen,  and  the  anallo- 
mofesof  the  arteries  and  veins;  and  when  the  microfcope 
coul  I  lead  him  no  farther,  he  has  had  recourfe  to  che- 
mical analyfis,  and  mjde  difcoveries  equally  important 
in  demoiflratinsr  the  bodies  which  conipofe  the  feveial 
fluids  and  the  folids. 

Befides  thcfe  fervices  which  the  anatomift  has  ren- 
dered to  phyfiology,  the  fcience  is  likewife  greatly  in- 
debted to  him  for  thofe  various  and  ingenious  methods 
which  he  has  taken  to  diffufe  his  knowledge.  What- 
ever has  occurred  remarkable  or  rare,  he  has  fludied  to 
preferve  either  dried  or  in  fluids  that  refill  putrefaftion. 
By  corroding  the  parts  which  he  his  injeftcil  in  a  cet- 
tair.  acid,  he  has  given  an  idea  of  the  vafcular  fyllem, 
whic  h  is  at  on^e  inftruftive  and  elegant.  Where  it 
!ia,-  been  necelfary  to  deftroy  the  parts  when  inca- 
pable of  jinfervation,  or  where  the  prelervation  would 
have  been  txpcnfivc,  he  has  not  iicglefted  to  reprefent 
them  in  models  ef  wax,  or  to  perpetuate  them  inac- 
curate calls  of  lead  or  of  llucco  :  and,  laftly,  that  the 
valuablr  ftuits  of  his  labours  might  not  be  confined  in 
his  room  of  preparations  or  to  his  pupils,  he  has  de- 
fcri'.ed  moll  of  them  in  drawings,  has  multiplied  his 
drawings  by  correal  engravings;  he  has  even  puMifhed 
hit.  nuriicroU'>  engravings,  and  to  render  them  intelli- 
gible,  h.-.s  illufiiated  each  with  copious  explanations. 
The  views  From  this  account  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  the 
of  the  ana-  anatomift  has  done  all  that  can  be  renfonably  expec- 
♦omiiiof  en  tjj  trom  him.  If  we  .'rcw,  however,  fuch  a  conclu- 
fi°'ed  "'  ^'°'''  '"^  might  le'tainly  be  charged  with  precipita- 
tion. His  views  h.'ve  hitherto  been  too  confined,  nor 
have  they  beeu  d>reded  with  all  that  fliill  which  a  ra- 
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tinnal   and   comprehenfivc   phyfiology  would  rfqnire.Pre'imini 

As   if  chiefly    guided   by  the    rant  of  the   poet,   that  '^  "^'^" 

"  the  noblell  lludy  of  mankind  is  man,"'he  has  culti-    """'"" 

vated   his  art  principally  with  an  eye  to  medicine  and         ' 

furgery  ;  and  while  he  has  diffcded  the  human  body 

with  a  tedious  minutenefs,  he  has  feldom  looked  into 

thofe  of  brutes  but  when  he  hag  wifiied  to  illullnte  a 

theory  or  eftablilh  an  hypothcfis. 

As  fome  apology  for  fuch  a  condud,  there  is  indeed  Ohftadei 

but    little   immediate  or    pecuniary   advantage  to    be  he  way  < 

derived    from   comparative  anatomy  ;  and  thofe   who^  "'"'''  ''■ 

have  heard  of  the  fox  iitid  the  gra-'es  will  readily  Der-   I^'* 

1        r  IT   L      !■/■     /■   r  ,       r  ■  "laiiatoni 

ccivc,  that  tew  will  be  dilpoltj  to  commend  a  fiiencc 

which  leflefts  not  much  credit  011  their  knowledge,  and 

which  tlicy  are  led  from   fciitiments  of  pride  to  treat 

as  either  contemptible  or  ufelefs.     The  dccifive  tone 

and   affeded    air  of   fupcrior  difcernmtnt   being   not 

unufually   a  very  tender  p-irt  of  the  charader,  they 

often  form  that   mark  of  diltliiiltloii  which   is  fcldom 

religned   but   with   the   utmoft  degree   of  reludance. 

It  is,  however,  allowed,  that  any  oppofition  from  thefe 

caufes  ought  not  to  Irightcn  an  afpiring  genius.      Hi* 

nobler  mind  fhouM  look  beyond  pecuniary  profpcdi ; 

and  he  ought  to  have  fortitude  enough  to  defpifc  the 

fneera  and  malevolence  of  pompous  ignorance.     The 

other  difficulties  which  he  hat  to  cncouuter  in  his  own 

cllimation  may  not  be  fo  fmall. 

In  feeking  to  enlarge  the  field  of  inquiry,  he  will  rf,c  want 
foon  experience  thnt  he  wants  a  langua,;e,  or  at  leattofano- 
a  nomenclature  fitted   to  exprcfs  the  different  objeds ■"""'*""■' 
which  muft  necelfarily  occur  in  his  refeurches.     He 
will  find  too  that  he  w.int?  thofe  propsr  claflificationg 
of  the  animal  kingdom,   which   are  equally  necelfary 
both  to  abridge  and  dircd  his  labours. 

The  firft  nomenclature  of  the  anatomift  was  formedfj,-  ^^  „r 
upon  the  diffeCtioo  of  brutes  ;  and.  molt  of  its  terms,  the  anato- 
as  the  rele  miraliile,  are  now  ufelefs,  or  ten  1  to  miflcad"ii'al  im- 
thofe  who  employ   them  in  their  diffedions  of  the  hu-""^""*""^ 
man  body.    The  few  of  its  parts  which  ftill  are  retain- 
ed, as  the  different  names  and  divifions  of  the  gut,  are 
much  more  applicable  to  the  ufu;\l  appearances  in  cer- 
tain quadrupeds,  than  to  any  thing  which  we  meet  with 
in  man. 

'I'hia  firft  nomenclature  declined  with  the  ftudiet 
which  gave  it  binh,  and  with  the  decline  of  \hat  fu- 
perftition  which  permitted  no  other  Hudies  of  the 
kind.  Since  the  days  of  Vefalius  the  human  body  ha* 
bten  chiefly  dllfedcd  ;  and  the  nomenclature  which  has 
thence  arifen,  and  has  fiiK  e  been  affuming  the  form  of 
a  language,  if  adapted  at  all,  ij  peculiarly  adapted  to 
tliat  fu:  jcd.  Were  we  now  therefore  difpofcd  to  ex- 
amine the  internal  economy  of  animals  in  gtneral,  we 
(hould  fee  at  once  that  the  piefent  nomenclature  is  a» 
ill  fiiited  to  comparative  anatomy  as  the  former  nomen- 
clature was  to  the  diffedlon  of  the  human  body.  The 
feveral  fads  which  confirm  this  alfertion  are  but  too 
numerous.  To  give  one  or  two:  In  a  late  work,  The 
PhyfiiJo^y  of  F'tjha,  the  celebrated  author  is  obliged 
to  inform  his  reader  in  a  note,  that  when  he  make* 
ufe  of  the  following  terms,  fuptrior,  inferior,  anterior, 
and  pollerior,  the  fifh  is  fuppofed  to  be  Handing  ered 
in  the  attitude  of  man  :  and  in  his  ingenious  Conlem- 
pialhn  on  Nature,  Bonnet,  befides  the  abfurd  pr;;dice 
of  calling  nerve  by  the  name  of  marrow,  has  been  plea- 
fed  to  obferve,  that  lu  certain  infeda  the  fpinal  mar- 
row 
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relimina-  row  is  not  in  tTie  fpi'ne,  fcut  in  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 

ry  obfcr-    (jody,  running  longitudinally  alon^  the  breaft. 

vations^      Applying  occalionally  this  nomenclature  to  the  fmall 

ji        number  of  birds  and  quadrupeds  which  we   have  (!if- 

(efc<Sh>f   fefted,  it  was  much   ftrdincl  with  rrfped  to  iheir  fl<e- 

le  prefcnt  letons.      Even  forced  analogy  could  not  bring  it  toex- 

omenda-  -^^f^  many  diftvibutionsof  tlie  nerves  and  blood  velfels; 

and  when  it  was  employed  in  naming  the  mufcles,  in 

moft  cafes  it  tuir.cd  out  to  he  ufcltfs  or  aSfurd. 

We  were  firft  led  to  obferve  its  dcfeds  on  hearing 
of  the  nameltfs  bones  of  the  pelvis,  called  the  os  ilium, 
the  o8  ifchium,  and  tlie  os  publ.;,  united  behind  by  an 
OS  facrum,  which  is  tipped  with  a  cocyx  or  bone  of  a 
cnckow:  we  thought  it  likcwife  fomewhac  remarkable 
to  find  a  goat,  a  boat,  and  a  conch  Ihell,  xmong  the 
external  parts  of  the  ear  j  and  within  tlic  tympanum  a 
hammer  and  itsfhaft,a{lithy,a  ftirrup,  and  a  peii winkle. 
But  thefe  defefls  were  moit  ferioufiy  felt  in  raifing  the 
different  mufcles  of  a  dog,  and  comparing  them  ieve- 
rally  with  Albinus's  tables.  Thefe  tai  ks  and  mufcles, 
to  our  great  furprife,  did  not  refleft  that  mutual  light 
upon  one  another  which  we  cxpefted.  To  obtain  here 
more  accurate  ideas  we  got  the  comparative  myograpliy 
of  Douglas.  At  one  glance  the  etymological  table  of 
this  work  demonftrated  the  confnfian  and  the  imper- 
feftion  of  the  nomencliturc.  In  his,  as  in  other  books 
of  myography,  the  mufcles  are  explained  by  defcribing 
their  origins,  infertions,  and  ufes:  but  the  table  (hows, 
that  their  names  are  never,  excepting  only  in  a  few 
cafes,  derived  from  any  of  thelc  three  circumlfances, 
which  in  every  defcrlption  ate  uniformly  noticed  in  all 
inufcles.  Their  names  on  the  contrary  are  frequently 
taken  from  their  particular  form  and  appearance  in  the 
buman  body,  or  from  thofe  circumftances  which  are 
conllantly  varying  in  every  anim.il  ;  juil  ai  if  mufcles 
of  the  fame  origin,  infertion,  and  ufe,  (hould  in  allani- 
■Dals  have  a  fimilar  colour,  a  finiilar  mode  of  infertion 
and  origin,  a  hmilar  compnfition  and  variety  of  parts, 
a  fimilar  courfe  and  direction  of  fiijres,  a  fimilar  figure 
and  fhape,  a  fimilar  paffage  through  certain  places,  a 
limilar  proportion  with  refpcS  to  one  another,  or 
(hould  be  termed  of  a  fimilar  lubllance. 

If  we  pafs  to  the  mimbranes,  as  expiefled  in  this 
nomenclature,  we  IhiU  not  dilcover  that  their  names 
are  more  philofo-ihi' al.  A  perioiieum  covers  the  hones, 
a  pericranium  the  flcull  ;  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is 
lined  with  a  pleura,  t".at  of  the  abdomen  with  a  peri- 
toneum ;  and  what  is  furely  fomewhat  remarkable,  bones 
which  are  hollow  have  a  ptrioftcum  on  their  infide  : 
the  membiants  in  the  ikull  are  ty  way  of  diftinftion 
denominated  mothers  ;  the  ime  which  lies  next  to  the 
cranium  is  the  dura  mater  or  hard-hearted  mother, 
while  that  which  immediately  enwraps  the  brain  is  the 
inater  pia  or  the  affectionate  mother. 

Of  all  the  Terms,  however,  that  occur,  the  cavity  of 
the  fkuU  contains  the  moft  extraordinary  <  ollection  : 
vre  there  meet  with  aTurkilh  faddle  and  with  the  feet 
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of  a  fea-horfe,  with  a  ring,  with  a  lyre,  with  a  fickle, PreUmln*- 
with  a  bridge,  with  a  writing  pen,  and  a  wine-prcfs.  'T'  'bfcr. 
A  few  of  thefe  names  belong  to  the  fubRance  of  the  '^^"''°''  ^ 
brain  itfclf :  where  one  part  is  called  fiom  its  hard-  ' 
nels  the  cnUnus  body,  another  from  fome  fancied  ana- 
logy the  meriuIUry  fuhllance,  and  a  third  from  being 
on  the  outfije  in  named  the  corticle,  and  from  its  colour 
the  cineritious.  Thefe  are  not  all :  there  are  befidei 
footftalks  of  the  cerebium  and  cerebellum  ;  the  thigh* 
and  arms  and  fore  and  hind  legs  of  a  grand  divifioo, 
the  medullu  oblongata  ;  there  is  alfo  a  vault  and  two 
or  three  pilhrs,  one  pair  of  tliiated  bodies,  two  beds, 
iiid  a  couple  of  horns;  fome  cavit  es  which,  from  a 
iuppofed  rcfcmhlance  to  llomachs,  are  called  ventricle* 
choroid  coats  ;  two  bodies,  named  from  the  olive,  two 
from  a  pyramid,  and  one  Irom  a  rine,  which  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  having  once  been  thought  the  rtfidence 
of  the  foul,  -■^t  fome  dillance  in  the  cere'  ellum  we  are 
however  pl.afcd  to  meet  with  a  name  that  is  fomewhat 
elegant,  the  tree  of  life.  In  this  there  is  a  degree  of 
refinement,  which  muft  flrike  one  ai  it  comes  unex- 
pectedly. The  following  names  are  in  the  lowell  ityle 
of  obfcenity  :  they  are  wormlike  and  mammiUaiy  pro- 
ceffes,  they  arc  nates,  teftc,  an  anus,  and  a  vulva  f 
which,  in  order  to  fnve  the  hluflies  of  our  leaders,  we 
(hail  leave  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  con- 
ceived. A  fi.  gular  part  is  placed  immediately  under 
a  funnel,  and  is  named  from  its  ufe  the  pituitary  gland; 
it  was  meant  originally  to  fecrete  a  phlegm,  but  it 
holds  that  office  now  as  a  finecure  (e). 

Ridiculous  and  whimhcal  as  many  of  thefe  appella- 
tions are,  they  generally  have  fome  alliifiun  to  their 
fubjed,  and  are  by  no  means  t'.c  moll  exceptionable  in 
this  nomenclature.  'I'he  names  of  difcoverers  whicd 
have  I'ten  impofed  upon  various  prts,  contain  no  <ie- 
fcription  at  all ;  and  the  only  purpofc  whi.h  they  caa 
ferve  is  not  to  promote  the  interelt  of  fcience,  but  to 
immortalize  the  anatomills.  As  many  of  thofe  have 
not  been  more  than  infeiiGble  to  tame,  they  or  their 
friends  have  taken  the  freedom  to  introduce  pans  to- 
our  notice,  not  by  telling  us  what  is  their  nature,  but 
by  demonlfrating  who  wjs  the  firft  that  obfei  ved  thcra. 
Upon  reading  therefore  the  catalogue  of  names  that 
occur  in  anatomy,  one  would  im:igine  that  many  of 
thefe  ingenious  difleCtors  had  fuppofed  themftlvcs  not 
the  I'ifcoverers  but  the  inventors  of  feveral  parts  in  the 
animal  economy.  In  our  vafcuUr  fyftem  is  the  rinjf 
of  Willis,  the  vein  of  Galen,  and  the  large  wine-pref* 
of  Herophilus.  We  have  in  our  brain  the  bridge  of 
Varolius  ;  and  in  our  nerves  we  poffefs  the  properly  of 
various  difcoverers.  The  holes  of  Vidius,  and  the  ca- 
verns of  Highmore,  aie  in  our  bones ;  fome  fmall 
miilclcs  in  the  fole  of  our  foot  is  the  rie(hy  mafs  of  Ja- 
cobus Sylvius  J  a  part  cf  our  eye  \i  the  iiicmbrane  of 
Ruyfch;  and  in  thofe  cafes  where  they  are  to  be  found, 
Couper  lays  claim  to  particular  glands  ;  two  canals 
from  our  mouth  to  our  ears  ar«  the  iube«  of  Eufta- 

chius  ; 


(b)  That  our  rea  'eis  may  judge  wdether  or  not  thefe  names  be  faiily  tranfl  ited,  we  fubjoin  the  originaU  here 
in  s  note.  In  the  e,->r,  tragus.,  fcapha,  ccncl.^,  malleus,  incut,  Jlapis,  cochlta  :  in  the  cavity  of  the  (kull,  ftlla. 
Turcica,  pedes  hippocampi,  annulus  IVillijii,  pfalloidts  -vcl  lyra,  fa!x  dune  matrit,  pons  f'arolii,  calamus  fcripioriujf 
torcular  Htrophili,  eorjus  callujum,  fuhjlantia  mcdullaris,  fuljiantta  ccrticalis  vel  cinerea,  pedunculi  cerebri  et  certtrL'i, 
femora,  brachia,  crura  ar.lerivra  et  pojteriora  medulls  oblongat*,  fornix,  corpora  firiata,  thnlami  nervorum  tptitomtUt 
cornua  nerivirum  opticorum,  corpora  olivarinf  corptra  ^yramidaua,  glandulu  pincality  arbor  vitse,  lubcriaia  mamilLi- 
riOf  appendices  veriniformtt. 
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cVuu  ;  tlic  clviA  of  onr  psncreu  In  the  rijjlit  of  Vir- 
funatus  ;  I'oupart  h.is  a  ligament  almoin  in  our  proin  ; 
a  lobe  of  OUT  liver  liclon^t  to  Spii^eliui ;  and  the  fe- 
male wouM  certainly  Hare  at  '.eiii^  tol.I,  llirit  among 
the  diftlngiiilhlnj;  marks  of  litr  fex  are  the  tubes  of 
Falloplii9,  a  tenth's  mouth,  and  fcvcral  velligee  of  the 
devil's  tcitli  *. 

The  man  who  will  readily  obferve  thedcfecla  of  this 
mod  art  to  nomenclature  is  not  he  who  has  learned  it  already,  and 
fcrccive      who  no  longer  is  acquiring  his  ideas  through   its  im- 
txi''^'^'     pcrfc'^  snJ  ronfufed  medium  ;  nor  is  it  he  whofe  ftu- 
dies  are   confined  to   the  human  body,  the  particular 
fubjeft  on  which  it  was  formed  :    He  who  will  fenfibly 
feel  its  inconvenience  is  the  young  anatomift,  who  mult 
receive  his  knowledge  through  its  channel,  commit  its 
vocables  to  his  memory,  and   ufe  them  afterwards  in 
Tecallini;  his  ideas.     Another  who  muft  foon  perceive 
its  failings,   in  he  who  engages  in  comparative  anato- 
my, and  who  is  anxious  tu   extend  hij  views  beyond 
that  which  the  foolilh  indolence  of  conceited  bombail 
has  called  the  mkrocoj'm.       A    third   will  be  he  who 
has  remarked  the  nutncrons  fynonymes  which  different 
authors  have  thought  themfelvcs  warianted  to  fuSfti- 
tute  in  plate  of  the  old  terms  :  for  thefe  repeated  at- 
tempts at  amendment  are  aftrong  proof  of  that  ellima- 
tion  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  anatomical  writers  in 
general:   And,  laftly,  that  man  cannot  l.'efitate  lontf  to 
pjfs  upon  it  a  condemnatory   fentence,  who,  like  Wil- 
kins,   Locke,  Condillac,  and  Reid,  is  a  perfon  of  ex- 
tcnfive  and  profound  refletlion,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with    the  intimate  connection  between  accurate   ex- 
preflions  and  accurate  ideas  ;  who  knows  how  much 
the  improvements  of  language  are  able  to  facilitate  the 
progrefs  of  fcience  ;  or  who  has  experienced  the  won- 
drous effects  tint  hive  already  refilted  from  the  ex- 
ample and  bbours  of  LinnxLis,  and   particularly  from 
the  new  ncnenclature  in  chemillry,  which  can  hardly 
be  too  mu^h  valued  and  admired. 

Our   intention  here   is  not  to  fugged  a  particular 
fpefliiig  a    pin  for  any  new  anatomical  nomenchture :   the  Hate 

new  no-      of  our  knowledje  miv  m  this  rtfneit  be  yet  too  im- 
menclmurc.       .  _,         ,        ,         ■  '  '  n-  r 

perfect,  and  perh3p9  it  may  t^e  neccllary  to  tee  more  ot 

the  animrd  economy,  Sefore  we  Ihould  venture  on  fuch 
an  undertakiuij.  We  may  however,  in  general,  ob- 
ferve, that  this  nomenclature,  like  the  languages  of 
nations,  ought  not  to  be  formed  with  any  view  to  an 
individual,  a  fpeciee,  or  genus;  and  after  that  be  care- 
lifsly  extended  by  fanciful  analogies  to  new  oHjects, 
and  from  thefe  again  be  extended  to  others  ;  thus 
making  metaphor  to  fpring  out  of  metaphor  without 
end,  until  the  original  figure  be  loft,  and  revived  and  loft 
Rgain,  times  without  number.  It  ought  to  contain  as 
many  as  poffifde  ot  thofe  terms  which,  nnderftood  in 
their  primary  fcnfe,  might  apply  to  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  and  living  l)odies,  without  any  raetapliorical 
exprenioii).  if,  in  defcribing  the  taftos  and  colours, 
fuch  exprellions  can  be  avoided.  Inftead  of  the  words 
anterior,  poiferior,  inrerior,  and  fuperjor,  which  are 
perj^etually  (hifting  their  meaning  with  a  change  of  at- 
titude, it  ought  to  hiive  words  of  one  conftant  invnri-- 
able  import,  expieffing  the  regions  of  the  head  anil 
the  back  and  their  two  op;-orite8.  Thefe  terms,  with 
right  and  left,  would  be  found  in  anatomy  to  anfwer 
nearly  the  fsrac  purpofe  that  the  degrees  of  longitude 
JBd  latitude,  or  the  jjoints  of  the  compafs,  do  in  geo- 
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(traphy.     Every  psrt  would  then  be  eonfidereJ  as  ly.  Prcli'nni 
in^  W'lhin  or  ?.9  pointing  lo  fix  different   rejioni,  the  'y  "}'''■ 
li.rht,  the  left,  the  liea  I,  ihc  back,  and  t^.cir  t>vo  op-    *""°" 
pofites.      If  more  particular  defcriptions  were  wanted, 
the  definitive  terms  might  then   be  t.iken   from  the 
more  immc.Iiatily  furrounding  parts;  thus  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  ethmoid  bone,  D'.\7.yr  borrows  the  deli- 
niive  worJ?  from  the  regions  of  the  cranium,  the  fin- 
cipital,  bafilar,  facial,  and  occipital ;  or  from  the  re- 
gions in  immediate  contafl,  the  cerebral,  palatine,  na- 
fal,  and  fphenoidal. 

If  an  objeft  attainable,  this  nomenclature  too  fhould 
be  derived  from  one  origin,  and  not  like  the  prefent  be 
a  wild  incoherent  BaSylonilh  gibherifh  of  a  num- 
ber of  mixtures.  It  ought  to  aim  at  conveying  its 
ideas  with  clearnefs  and  prccifion,  and  yet  fully,  con- 
cilely,  and  promptlif.  In  point  of  fimplicity  it  ought 
to  fludy  the  eafe  of  the  memory  in  receiving,  retain- 
ing, and  in  recoUecding.  To  prevent  a  needlefi  mul- 
tiplicity of  terms,  it  ought  to  avoid  puerile  minu- 
tiae, which  ferve  no  end  but  to  render  defcription  te- 
dious and  confufed  ;  it  ought  to  avoid  fuch  tiivlal 
divlfions,  as  thofe  of  the  gut  into  duodenum,  iejunum, 
ileum  ;  or  thofe  of  the  artery  into  fuhclavian,  axil- 
lary, brachial ;  anJ,  laftlv,  it  ought  to  be  formfd  on  a 
phn  containlnif  certain  rules  of  conrtru<ftion  forgiving 
names  not  only  to  parts  already  difcovered,  but  to 
thofe  parts  which  are  ftill  unknown,  or  which  diftin- 
guiih  individual  and  fpecies. 

In  impofing  names,  it  might  perhaps  be  of  fome 
advantage  to  examine  not  only  together,  but  feparate- 
ly,  the  great  conftituent  parta  of  the  fyftem  ;  as  the 
bontB,  the  ligament<!,  the  cartihges,  the  mufcles,  the 
membranes,  and  the  glands ;  the  nervous,  the  fangui- 
feroui,  and  abforbent  fyftems ;  and  all  thefe  with  their 
properties  and  ufes  perfpicuoullv  arranged.  How  far 
a  regularity  in  compofition,  and  a  uniform  vrlety  of 
terminations  might  he  of  ufe  in  this  nomeui  lature,  can 
beft  be  conjeftnred  from  their  great  importance  in  the 
new  philofophical  lantru  ire  of  chemiitry. 

It  has  !<£en  obfcrved,  that  fuch  a  nomenclature,  to 
encourage  and  aflill  the  comparative  anatomill,  is  ftill 
wanting ;  and  it  alfj  was  rem.Tvked,  that  we  yet  are 
unacquaiuted  with  proper  chflificatioQC  of  animals, 
peculiarly  fitted  to  direcl  and  abridj^e  the  anatomid's 
labour,  and  to  fitiefy  the  inquiries  of  the  phyfiolo,^ift. 

Our  prefent  phyfiological  arrangements  are,  like  our-rh^'pre. 
nomenclature,  principally  fulced  to  the  human  body.  Tent  thyC 
To  take  our  in'dance  from  the  celebrated   H-ilicr,  he'"S"*'"'' 
begins  his  Outlines  with  the  fimpic  fibre,  and  the  cel-"^''/^"" 
hihr  texture,  of  which  he  is  anxious  to  compefe  as  fined, 
mr.ny  of  thj  follls  as  he  can      He   then  proceeds  to 
more   of  the  orgins,  defcribing  with   great  erudition 
and   care   their  different   ufcs  and  ilruAure   in   man. 
Thefe  or,;anii,  however,  which  he  defcribes,  and  thofe 
analogous  with  refpcct  to  their  ftruiAure,  are  confined 
to  s  part  of  the  animal  creation.      As  different  clafiesTwoidllc 
of  the  animal  kingdom  have  with  fimilar  funftions  va- nf  4rrai»g' 
rieties  of  organs,  and  as  one  funAlnn  is  con fequently  ""="'•""' 
performed  in  different  ways,  it  is  evident  that  organs  J'^^'j-'^*. 
ought  not  to  form  the  gen^tral  divifions  in  any  phyfio-,;onsor.- 
lo,'ical  fyilem  of  arran;;eraent,  !-ecaufe  we  fhiuH  then  cording  t 
have  a  new  arrangem-?nt  for  tvcry  new  fpe.ies  of  or-'^"""* 
gjps.     Oi  this  truth  Halltr  atjd  others  hive  not  been  °^"'' 
ignorant.     Tney  have  alfo   divided  their  fubjeft  int?> 
%  funSioafi ; 
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Prelifnina-  futif^ions';  hut   fiill  they  are  fund^lonn  in  tlie  nTioner 

ry  oblcrva-  performed   by  the  human  body.     This  body  has  en- 

Y'"^'  fjrofTcd  fo  much  of  phyfiology,  that  we  often  fee  the 

iiintiions  txplaincd  with  fcarcely  any  allufion  to  their 

organs;  v.i  thefcare  fiippofed  to  be  always  the  fame,  and 

already  known  from  the  ufual  difl'eftiona. 

Haller's  jihyfioloey  is  profeflTeJly  that  cf  the  human 
I^ody.      His  conduft   here  was  ftemingly  the  effefl  of 
gmeral  ctil^om  :   it   did   not  Erife  from  any  contempt 
of  comparative  anatoir  y.     There  have  1  een   few  vsho 
eUcemcd  it  fo  highly,   who  have  fludied   it  more,   or 
applied   it   fo   flviifu  ly.     He  declares  there  are  many 
parts  of  our  bodies  whofe  funflions  can  never  be  fully 
explained,  uiiltfs   we  examine  their  ftnifture   in   qua- 
drupeds, in  1  irds,  in  fifhcs,  and  even  in  infefts ;  thouejh 
he  therefore  had  dlfTefted  of  humsn  fubjctts   to  the 
number  of  350,  yet  the  number  wliich  he  dilTefted  of 
fcrutes,  and.  what   is  more,   diffefted  alive,  v^s  much 
greater.     Numerous,  however,  as  were  his  difi*.;(Sti(inf, 
thf y  were  too  confined  for  peneral  phyfiolofry.     Tliat 
requires  a  range  more  extcnfive  ;   and,   to  fhorten  the 
la'.our,  diPcunt  clafTilicBtions  of  animals  from  any  of 
thdfe  to  be  iifually    met  v.ith.     This  afTcrtion  hardly 
~y       needs  a  proof. 
ZorliHrlcal       There  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  were  the 
^"_^,  r^^'''"'an:itcm.ift  to  difledl  animals  as  they  occur  in  the  fyllem 
tariEcnien't.  °^  Linnxus,  or  any  other  natunlift,  hib  toil  would  be 
immerlt,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  thence  .would 
acquire  of  functions  would  fcarcely  be   found  to  b«ar 
to  it  evjn  the  fmalltft   proportion.      By  this  obferva- 
ticn  Me  mean  not  to  ofjeft  to  thofe  ingenious  claffifi- 
cations  which  Linnoci.'i  and  lOthera  have  employed  to 
facilitate  the  ftudy  of  aoology.   All  their  clafilficaiions 
may    te   ufcful  j    and   many   difplay  that   extent   and 
clearnefs  of  ccmpn-henfion,  that  dillinguirtiing  acute- 
Defs,    and .  that  laudat  le   ardour   for   the    interefl    of 
fcicnce,  which  ought  to  render  their  authors  immortal, 
and  intitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  future  aije.';.     Yet 
thtfe  fyllcmt  are  formed   with  a  view  different  from 
that  which  principally  ought  to  dirtft  the  phyfiologift. 
Thty  were  meant  to  contain  a  full  enumeration  of  the 
cbjetls  of   zoology  fo  f-ir  as  kno\vn  ;   to  exhilvit  them 
arranged   in  different  clafics  and  fubordinate  divifions, 
;iccording  to  fuch  obvious  £nd  dillinft  marks  is  might 
ilrike  at  a  glance,  or  appi  ir  on  a  curfory  exancination. 
To  him  who  is  entering  on  the  ftudy  of  zoology,  they 
fhow  at  once  the  extent  of  his  fti'jeft  ;  they  elevate 
)i!s  mind  by  tlie  grandeur  of  the  profpift  ;  and  v/ben 
letter   employed    than    in    ple^iiug   the   fancy   or   in 
roufiDg  the   rapturous  feelings  of  a   joet,   they  draw 
l.iii  attention   to   thofe  fignificant  ami  marked  ijgns  in 
which  the  language  of  nature  ia  written.     '1 1.ey  afll/t 
hia  judgment  in  the  art  of  arrHngcmtnt,  and  give  to 
Lis  memory  a  power  of  recoiledi^n    which   it   Lad 
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not  before.     To  the  natural  tililorian  they  perform  a  P.-rlmi>  a- 
fervicc  equally  import -Pt,  If  not  effcntial,  to  h.s  under-  '>  ^"'''i"*- 
takuig  :   to  him  they  fupply  the  pl.ice  of  chr/:n,-  lo^ry  ; '"'"' 
and   inltruct   his  readeis   by  the  chain  of  conntcticn 
wlii.-h  they  c'lve  to  his  thoughtM,  and   by  th  .t   pcrfpi- 
cuity  which  they  invuial^ly  heflow  on  his  l.in:{ua^e. 

Thefc  arrangements,  however,  with  :  11  th.eir  Ativan- i,j(j-crfnc« 
tages,  are  not  the  arr,.ngementf.  which  the  phyfi  logtft  hr  wccn 
would  wi(h  the  anatomid  to  obferve  in  his  difTcelions. 'hem. 
They  arc  certainly  uftful  in  ftudying  the  manners,  dif- 
pofitions,  and  habits  of  different  animals,  and  .=11  that 
pirt  of  the  outward  economy  which  indicates  fomething 
of  theirwifdom  and  defign.  But  they  little  illullrate  that 
internal  ftrufture  on  vhich  this  outward  economy  is 
founded,  or  tend  to  explain  the  more  fecret  funttions 
which,  not    depending  on   the   will   of  the  creature, 
only  difplay  the  power  and  omn:f.-ien.e  of  him  who 
ma  'c  it.     This  confcquence  is  ejfily  conceived,  from 
confidering  the  difference  between  zoology  and  what 
has  been  here  defined  phyfiology.     Zoology  is  chiefly 
led  to  examine  the  animal  kingdom  as  it  ufuilly  prc- 
fcnts  itiilf  to  the  eye,   including  a  great  variety  of  ob- 
jefls  J   phyfiology  only  that  lingie  part  of  the  animal 
economy  which    ii  chiefly   made   known   by  anatomy 
and  chemiKry.     Zoology  has  bceu  wont  to  ijivide  its 
kingdom   into  fo   many  claiies  or  orders  of  anin.als  ; 
phyfiology  would  naturally  divide  its  economy  into  fo 
many  functions.     Zoology  has  ludivided  its  chffes  by 
certain  obvious  and  exterior  m^itk';,   is  the  teeth  and 
the  clawf;  phjfiology   would  natuialiy   fubdivide  its 
fundions  by  the  many  varieties  of  thofe  organs  wiiich 
are  deRined  to  perform  them,  as  the  different  kinds  of 
lungs  and  of  Itomachs.      Zoology  but  curforily  men- 
tions the  funftions  as  forming  a  part  of  the  hliory  of 
animals  ;  phyfiology  takes  notice  of  animals  only  when 
they   arc    of    ufe  to  illullrate    its    funftions.       From 
this   comparifon    it   will   reailily   appear,    that   thhigg 
which  are  primary  in  a  zoological  will  often  be  fecon- 
dary  In   a   phyfiological   fpe^ics  of  aiTani;ement ;  and 
that  things  which  are  primary  in  a  phyfiological  will 
often  be  no  more  than  fecond  try  obj.ifts  in  a  zoologi- 
cal.    This  is  very'  coufpicuoufiy  the  cafe  in  one  of  the 
grand  divifions  cf  Linnasus  into  ni3mm„lii,   where  the 
import.-.nt  fccretory  organs  of  the  milky  fluid  arc  no- 
ticed only, like  the  colour  of  hair  or  the  length  of  a  t:il, 
asagood  outward  ir.aik  of  dlllinftion  ;  and  likcu'ife  in 
the  excellent  table  of  D'Aubcnton,  where  the  !u:i6tioa 
of  digeltlon  is  not  even  alluded  to  at  all;  although  .he 
had  lomplained  that  there  was  moie  of  art  than  of  na- 
ture in  the  common  arrangement.":,  that  claffification 
by  outward  mnvks  had  contoun.-cd  thmgs  of  a  different 
flrufture,  and  that  the  le.'Ter  divifioD;  il.ould  be  mddc 
only  1  y  marks  relating  to  tlie  fundions. 
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It  13  plnin  from  this  table,  and  from  what  we  have 
mentioned  concerning  Haller,  that  it  would  be  inj'i- 
ftice  to  anatomifts  and  naturalifts  to  fay  they  have 
never  paid  any  attention  to  the  phyfiological  modes  of 
amnrementn.  It  can  only  be  faiJ  that  they  have  not 
piid  to  them  all  that  attention  which  they  deftrve  ; 
and  thit  no  jftneral  phyfioloirital  fylttm  of  arr.mge- 
ment,  excepting  D'Azyr's,  has,  fo  far  as  we  kno-.v, 
been. yet  attemptej. 

flow  fuch  an  arrangement  oujht  to  l)e  made  ia  enfily 
dtfcribed,  thoiiCTh  by  no  means  very  e  'fily  executed, 
ft  needs  not  a  proof  that  funftions  (houlJ  firm  its 
primary  divifions  ;  that  its  fubdivif  ons  fhould  be  tlie 
varieties  of  thefe  funftitna  ;  that  the  whole  fliould  be 
brth  dlftinguiflied  and  explained  by  the  kinds  and  va- 
rieties of  thofe  orjjans,  by  which  they  are  pei  formed  ; 
th  t  the  defcriptioBs  of  thefe  organs  might  partly  be 
■coUefted  from  the  feveral  works  of  mturirl  hiftorians 
and  comp.Trative  anatomills,  as  from  tlie  diflTeftions  of 
the  French  academy,  from  numerous  fragments  of  the 
Curieux  de  hi  Nature,  from  the  colleftions  of  Blafius 
Lnd  Vallentini,  from  the  wn'tings  of  Hallfr,  from  the 
works  of  the  celebr.-ted  Hunters  and  Monro*,  from 
the  publications  of  Hcwfcn  anJCruikfliank,  and  thofe 
who  have  lately  been  making  difcovcries  in  the  fydem 
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of  abforbcnta.  D'Azyr  bas  mentionta  a  great  many  Prelimin*. 
more.  He  pirticularly  recommends  Perrault,  Du '■?'°'''^="^- 
Verney,  Collins,  and  D'Au'jenton,  on  Birds  and  Ojii."""^  .  j 
drupeds;  Charas,  Roeft:!,  and  Fontana,  on  Reptiles  ; 
Ray  and  Willough^y,  Attedi,  the  Gouan^,  and  Brouf- 
fonet,  on  Fifhes  ;  S>\ammerdam,  Malpighi,  and  Keau- 
m-ir,  the  Gecffroys,  Bonnet,  and  Lyonnet,  on  In- 
fe-fls;  an!,  laftly,  the  curious  refearches  of  Willis, 
Ellis,  and  Donati  ;  of  Trembley,  Baker,  Bafter,  and 
Boadfch;  of  Foifkal,  of  Adanfon,  of  Muller,  Pal- 
la<i,  Spalanijani,  and  Dlqncmare,  concerning  Worms, 
Zoophytes,  and  Polypes.  Where  any  errors  are  to 
be  corretled,  or  where  any  deficiencies  are  to  be  fup- 
plied,  it  is  r.eedlefs  for  us  to  obferve  that  recourfe  mud 
be  had  to  new  examinations  and  to  bcw  diffci^iong, 
where  it  may  he  of  fome  ufe  to  attend  to  the  foods  of 
animals,  to  their  places  of  abode,  and  their  modes  of 
life,  as  circumftinccs  Uading  to  fnme  internal  varieties 
of  flvu<fture.  To  the  lilt  of  authors  we  might  have 
added  Campfer  on  Filhes  ;  and  we  Ihoiild  not  forget  the 
fxcellent  writings  of  D'Azyr  himfclf,  whofe  table  of 
phyfiological  arran^jement  is  a  work  of  merit  that  be- 
ipcaks  teiJeftion,  ingenuity,  and  la' our,  and  which 
follows  here,  with  tmly  a  fmall  variation  in  form. 


A   TABLE   of  the   FuMctions    or  Properties    of  Living   Bodies. 


1.  Digestion. 

2.  NlTRITlOM. 

3.  Circulation. 


4   Respiration. 

5.  Secretion. 

6.  Ossification. 


7.  Generation. 

8.  Irritability. 

9.  Sensibility. 


Evciy  body  in  which  one  or  more  of  thefe  fueclions  are  obferved  is  to  be  confidcrej  as  pofTcffing  orginiza. 
tion  and  life. 
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f  Man. 
One  or  more  Romachf,  eafily  diftingullhable  \  Quadrupeds, 
from  the  cefophagus  and  inteftinal  canal,      <  Cetaceous  animals. 
'^     °  I  Birds. 


A  ftomach  diftinguHhable  only  by  certain 
txpanfions  from  the  oefophagus  and  intefti- 
nal canal. 

An  alimentary  canal,  not  diftlnguiftiable  into 
ccfophaguB,  ftomach,  and  inteftines, 

Neither  ftomach  nor  inteftinee, 


l^Cruftaceous  animals. 

{Oviparous  quadrupeds. 
Serpents. 
Cartilaginous  firties. 
Fifhes  properly  fo  called. 
Infeds. 
Worms. 
Zoophytes. 
Plants. 
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Nutrition. 
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By  >'c{rcl8  beginnmg  from  ioternal  cavitie«>  ' 


By  veflels  opening  upon  the  external  ftirfacc, 


Man. 

Quadropeds. 

Cetaceous  animals. 

Birds. 

Oviparous  qiudrupede. 

Serpents. 

Cartilaginous  Afhe*. 

Fifties  properly  fo  called. 

Infeas 

Cruftaccous  animals. 

Worms. 

Plants. 
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r  Man. 
Having  a  heart  with  two  ventriclea  and  two!  Quadruptds. 
auricles,  |  Cetaceous  animala. 

I  Birds. 
With  one  ventricle  divided  into  fcveral  cavi-  f  Oviparous  quadrupeds, 
ties  and  two  auricles,  1  Serpents. 

'   Cartilaginous  lilhes. 
With  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle,  "[pilhes  properly  fo  called. 

j  Cruftaceous  animals. 

Wliofc  heart  is  formed  of  one  longitudinal  I  ^^q^^" 

■(Tel,  tuberous   and   contraftile,  in  which  <|  j^  j-^^^  cruftaccons  anlmils  there  II- 
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tioni. 


"  \    there  is  a  whitilh  fluid  inftead  of  blood. 


In  which  no  heart  has  heen  yet  ohferved,  but 
only  vetTels  filled  with  juices  of  a   nature 
C  r     di&ercnt  from  that  of  blood, 

r   ^ 

'By  lungs  free  from  all  adhefion,  and  fpongy. 

By  lun^s  free  from  all  adhefion,  veficular, 

and  mufcular, 
By  lungs  adhering  to  the  ribs,  and  provided 

with  appendages, 


T 

Respiration.   \ 


By  gills  of  different  forms, 


{ 


By  ftigmata  or  holes  in  different  rings. 
By  an  opening  called  trachea,  or  by  exter- 
^  nal  fringes, 
By  tracheEE, 

In  which  there  have  been  difcovered  neither 
ftigmata  nor  tracheae. 


obfervcd    fomcthing    refcmbling     a 
heart. 

I  Zoophytes. 
•  Plants. 


r  Man. 

)  Q_iiadrupcd8. 
Q^Cetiiceous  aninals. 
C  Oviparous  quadrupeds. 
I  Serpents. 

I  Birds. 

r  Cartilaginous  fifhep. 

\  Flfhes  properly  fo  calkd. 

C  Criiftaceous  animals. 

(  Infcds. 

\  Earth  worms. 


1 


A  quatic  worms. 

Plants. 

Polypes. 


\-%\        I 


OEC&ETION. 


f  s  f 

IS ! 
'•1 1 


r 


r 


{ 


Ossification 


O         o 

o 

j  M       % 


Internal  and  ofleous. 


Internal  and  cartilaginous. 
External  and  corneous, 

External  and  cretaceous, 

1  External  and  ligneous, 
Which  have  no  fluletoD, 


■  There  are  no  bodies  in  which  fecre* 
1    tions  are  not  carried  on. 

i 


f  Man. 

I  Quadrupeds. 
I  Cetaceous  animals. 
\  Birds. 

1  Oviparous  quadrupeds. 
I  Serpents. 
\^  Fifties  properly  fo  called. 

Cartilaginous  fifiics. 
r  Pcrfea  infeas. 
■J^  Lithophytes. 
I  Crullaceous  animals. 
J  Shell-fifti. 
I  Madrepores. 
I  The  greateft  part  of  Zoophytes. 

Plants. 
^  Infeda  in  their  firft  ftate. 
J  Worms. 
(.Polypes. 


7.  Ge- 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


r 


Generation.  \ 


1:1 


Viviparous, 


(•Man. 
J  Quae' r 
C  Cttaci 


Man. 

rupeds. 
taceous  animals, 
f  Birds. 
Oviparous  quadrupeds. 
Serpents. 
Cartilaginous  fifhes. 
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r„ 


(  Oviparou'!,  whether  the  evolution  of  the  efrgs  J  ,,.„ 

tai<es  place  within  or  without  the  female.  ^  VTl  ^'"'^^^^  '°  ""•^'^• 

I  Inleas. 

animals. 


,  Which  propagate  by  nips, 


A  body  mufcular  or  conCradile, 


Irritability.  \       < 


\  Mufcles  covering  the  fkeleton, 


Crullaceous 

Worms. 
\  Plants. 
r  Worms. 
X  Polypes. 
CPiants. 

{Greateft   part  of  infefts  in   the  fiflfc 
ft  ate  of  their  tranoforoiatiun. 
Worms. 
Polypes. 
'Man. 

Quadrupeds. 
Cetaceous  animals, 
j  Bird.''. 


A  flcelcton  covering  the  mufcles, 

No  mufcular  power  :  no  fpont.ineous  move-  J  ~ 
k   meuts,  LP1='"' 


Oviparous  quidrupsds. 

Serpents. 

Cartilaginous  fiihes. 
^Fifhfs  properly  fo  called, 
i  Ptrfcft  infcfts. 
'  Crullaceous  animali. 


Sensibility.     \    ^^ 


V 


fMan. 

I  Quadrupeds. 
1  Cetaceous  animals. 
Nerves  and  brain  eafily  diilinguifiiable  from  j  Birds, 
the  fpinal  marrow,  1  Oviparous  quadrupeds. 

Setpcnts. 
/  Cartilaginous  fifhts. 
L  Fiflies  properly  fo  called. 

Nerves  and  brain  fcarcelydiftinguifhable  from  S  r^  ""n  ^'  .      , 

.1     r  ■     1  i  Crultaceous  animals, 

the  Ipitisl  icarrrow,  /  ,,^ 

'  ^  Worms. 

in  which  there  have  not  yet  been  difcovercd  f  Zoophytes. 

nerves  or  brain,  or  fpinal  mtrrow, .  (_  Plants. 


41 
Difference 
ictwcc'i 
3uncral,ve 
fctahlc.aml 
tciiual. 


Tiie  above  table,  which  has  its  divifions  marked  by 
the  functions,  and  their  kinds  and  varieties  by  the 
kinds  and  varieties  of  thofe  organs  by  which  tlicy 
are  performed,  I'.iffers  confiderably  from  a  zoological. 
Borrowing  its  fevcral  marks  of  diftiriftion  from  internal 
charaders,  it  more  clearly  demonftrates  the  difference 
l)etween  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  than  any 
fyftem  that  attempts  to  arrange  by  outward  appear- 
ances. 

No  minerals,  whatever  be  their  forms  or  the  regu- 
larity and  beauty  of  their  figures,  were  ever  faid  to 
pofftfs  any  thing  like  organs  cf  nutrition  ;  and  how- 
ever frequently  fome  may  recover  their  loft  fhapes, 
they  are  never  fuppofed  cither  to  produce,  or  afCft 
in  producing,  their  own  kind  by  ^'.enerative  powers. 
And  no  plants,  however  much  may  be  faid  of  ani- 
mals that  want  a  nervous  fyiUm  and  a  heart,  and  arc 


fixed,  without  the  power  of  locomotion,  to  one  place  ;• 
we  lay  no  plants,  though  fome  may  lepreftnt  a  few  of 
the  Ampler  tffcfts  of  fenfation,  and  others  may  be  fiee 
to  float  through  the  ocean,  were  ever  faid  tcdifcover 
any  figns  of  voracity,  to  poffefs  any  thing  refembling 
a  ftomach,  to  diflend  their  body  by  fwallowing  their 
food,  to  apply  their  food  to  the  mouths  of  abforbents 
opening  internally  ;  and  when  the  nutritious  juices 
were  extracted,  to  ejcft  it  in  ciin.-.ilo.  It  has  been  faid 
that  zoophytes  prcfent  iimilar  phenomena.  But  what 
are  zoophytes?  One  half  of  tl'.eir  name  would  imply 
that  they  are  animals,  and  another  half  would  inunuaie 
that  tbcy  are  plants.  D'Aubcnton  rcafons  with  clearnrfs 
on  this  fubjcA.  True,  fays  he,  t!ic  greateft  part  of 
them  are  branched  like  plants,  and  like  plants  arecom- 
pofed  ef  concentric  circles.  Some  have  a  foft  exterior 
iubilaiiec  which  is  called  bark,  sod  a  hard  interior 

wiiich 
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between  11 
ving  btxiit 
and  ma- 
tbines. 


Si'liicli  is  Called  woo.l.  Along  their  branches,  anJ  at 
their  extrrmities,  thty  ^ut  forth  vefulfs  which  refcm'  le 
bii'ls  ;  and  whtii  a  pait  f.iils  fiom  the  whole,  it  13  fiif^- 
ficient,  liite  a  vegcia'  le  fli;\  to  produce  a  z.iophyte; 
but  do  thcfe  ap]»curnnc  s  prove  that  th.y  arc  plints  ? 

If  ramificatiou'i  conllilutc  a  plant,  then  many  cry- 
ftalliz3tions  w  11  !  c  pit  U  ;  the  ftiootiiiijii  of  froll  on 
our  windows  wdl  he  plants ;  the  filver  tree  of  Diana  a 
plant;  our  veins  will  lie  phnts  our  arteries  pi  .nta ; 
and  our  very  feet  which  ramify  into  too.*,  sn  1  our 
hmJs  into  fingor?,  will  have  fo'ne  title  to  l.e  called 
plants.  The  truth  is,  ramification  ii  n«t  un'verfd  In 
the  vegetable  king  lorn  ;  and  althomjh  it  be  gcner.il, 
it  is  no  more  peculiar  to  plants,  than  f.vimming  is  to 
lifhfS  or  flying  to  birds.  If  concentric  circles  con- 
ftitute  a  plant,  {".inie  bone^  of  animnla  will  then  be 
pl'ints,  and  feme  minerals  mud  alfo  be  plants.  The 
wood  and  the  bark  are  only  two  m;tiphorical  eyp-ef- 
fiiins,  whicli  with  equal  propritty  mijht  have  been 
tifed  of  the  bone  nnO  periofteuni.  But  once  fiippofe 
the  zoophyte  a  plant,  it  was  natural  to  carry  on  the 
analogy,  and  cert.iinly  nectfT.iry  to  hsve  it  piovi  !ed 
With  wood  and  bark;  tliough  it  rr,u!l  be  allowed  that  a 
•corneous  fubflance  is  not  what  we  commo  :Iy  mean  by 
bark,  nor  an  evidently  iiard  calcareouf  fubftance  what 
we  tne?n  !  y  wood.  I  he  fmall  velicles,  except  in  ap- 
'pearance,  have  no  (imilarily  to  buds  or  fruits  :  they 
are  the  refidcnccs  o!  fmall  polypes,  to  whom  the  whole 
ftrudure  has  bten  owing,  t  y  whom  the  whole  either 
is  now  or  h.s  been  inhabile.'.,  and  £0  whon  it  anfwcrs 
the  fair.e  purpofe  as  the  fhell  does  to  tcHaceoua  ani- 
mals. 

Afttr  thus  endeavouring  to  point  cut  the  boundaries 
between  the  mineral,  the  phnf,  and  the  animal  (a), 
'before  we  begin  to  treat  of  the  fundions,  we  mull  alfo 
t  ke  notice  of  an-.'ther  diftinOion  ;  the  want  of  which 
ha<;  occafiwned  much  unnecedaty  trouble,  and  has  given 
life  to  not  a  few  ridiculous  difputes.  This  is  the 
ciftirflion  between  living  holies  and  fome  ingenious 
contrivances  of  art,  which  are  cnlUd  machines.  It 
has  not  been  affcrtcd  that  any  machine  can  cither  grow 
01  propajjate  its  kind  ;  that  ic  can  affimilate  the  par- 
ticles cf  matter  that  come  in  contaft  ;  that  it  is  aMe 
to  repair  the  injuries  which  it  may  fuffcr  ;  that  it  can 
accommodate  itfelf  to  circumftinces,  can  create  heat 
when  the  cold  is  keen,  or  cold  when  the  heat  becomes 
tro  violent  :  vtt  it  has  been  fuppofed,  from  cftahlifhtd 
prejudices,  and  from  the  fucceffive  evolution  of  parts 
in  plants  and  in  animals,  that  there  is  an  analogy  be- 
tween a  machine  and  a  living  body.  The  living  body 
has  been  c:dled  a  machine;  and  notwithtlanding  the 
ac-knowledged  truth  of  that  obfervation  fo  often  re- 
peated fince  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  That  the  whole 
is  a  circk,  that  nothing  is  firft  and  nothing  laft  in  the 


animal   economy,    we    are    ftiil    talking   at    if   living  IVc^iaiiht- 
bidies  were   noaght  but  machines  ;  «e  are   rtill  rea-  '7  "'''="'* 
foTiinr  as  if  the  r  puts  had  exilled  in  fuccelTion,  hid  ''""*• 
aAtd  in    fucceflion,   were  comSined  in  fuc-enion  ;   we 
are  ftill  feckin^  for  what  is  prior  and  wh  it  is  p  ifterior, 
for   wliat  is   .'trive-I   and   what   is  orijjin.l  in  point  of 
Uruclure,   as  if  we  were  exanc.in'n^  a  work  ot  art  ;   we 
fpeak  gravely  of  the  vifcera,  of  the  thorax  deriving  a 
lOM  from  the  m-'mhranous  pleura,   the  a'ldominal  vif- 
ceri  from  the  periton;um,  and  the  br  inches  of  nerves 
deriving   a  pair  from  the  dura  and  pii  mattr  of  the 
head  ;     we    argue    with    people    who    maiiitain    that 
fafcire  :.re  ncrv,)U3  expanfions,  and   the   miifcles  thcm- 
felves  b'lt  nervous  produdlions  :   and   although  we  he         44 
har.Ily  able  to  conceive  ho.*  the  brain  could  fc  nou-Thevi;»l 
riihed   without  blood   thrown   from   the  heart,  or  tbc°''8*'." 
heart  move  without  the  aflidance  of  nerves  from  the  ^^j'^'ji'^n 
brain,  we  are  ftill  difputing  about  which  was  prior  and  point  ofet 
which  was  pollerior  in  pjint  of  exillencc  ;  a  dif])ute '^=""- 
that  will  prohally  ttrminate  as  ft  on  as  thr.l  of  the  an- 
cients, whether  the  firlt  e/g-:  were  from  birdf,  or  the 
firft  birds  were  hatched  out  of  eggs. 

Thefe  dark  and  infcrutable   my  tf erics  of  nature  wftpunj);.,Q, 
prefumc  not  to   explain:    they   point   out    almoft   the  lorm  »  cii» 
creative  hand,   an!  bring  ui  almo.1  into  the  immediate''*' 
prtfrnce  of  th  t  Being   ly  whom  wc  live,   n'.ove,   and 
exill  ;  and  before  whom  the  truly  feeling  and  elevated 
mind  ia  lefs  riifpcfed   to  examine  than  adore.      We  are 
only   to   o!;ferve,  that  from  tliis  coeval   formation  of 
paits  which  the  microfcopic  part  of  anatomy    has   of- 
ten dillinguilhed  fr(.m   their  cv^dutions,  and  from  this 
mutud  dcpen dance  of  organs   one  on  another,   we  are 
left  at  freedom  to  begin  at  any  part  of  the  circle,   and 
tre  .t  of  the  general   properties  and  fundions  of  living 
bodies. 

We  now  venture  on  a  rude  ftcc-tch  of  the  order  an.l 
manner  in  which  thefe  properties  may  be  explained, 
and  in  which  the  fafts  in  geueral  phyfiology  may  be 
afterwards  arranged.  Aoether  opportunity  may  pro- 
duce fomething  more  full  and  correft.  In  the  prefeDt 
ficetch,  many  impcrfeftione  will  no  doubt  le  .'ound  ; 
we  already  tre  able  to  forefce  many  fnim  our  own 
inability  to  tre?.t  the  fubjcft  according  to  its  merit. 
And  perhaps  the  reader,  who  is  pofrefTed  of  temper 
and  candour,  will  impute  fome  to  the  nc*nefs  of  the 
plan,  and  the  prefent  infant  ftate  of  the  f  ience. 

Without  blaming  the  arr.ngereent  of  d'Azyr, 
whofe  gcniub  and  labours  we  (hall  always  refpeft,  we 
have  been  induced  to  adopt  the  following,  from  thofj 
reafoiu  with  which  the  reader  is  now  to  be  accjuiint- 
ed. 

Atten  ling  minutely  to  a  living  body,  which  alrea- 
dy has  efcapcd  from  the  feed,  the  egg,  or  membranes 
of  the   parent,   which   is  wholly,  difengaged  from  the 

ptacenta, 


(a^  It  is  curious  to  o'ferve  how  carelefii  we  are  in  annexing  preclfe  ideas  to  our  words.  Bonnet  fuppofei 
that  In  forae  world  m.ire  perfeft  than  ours,  the  rocks  may  be  organized,  plants  may  feel,  brutes  may  reafon,  and 
men  may  be  angels.  In  this  padage  the  form  wis  all  tbac  fcems  to  have  entered  into  his  idea  of  the  man  and 
the  brute  ;  and  fo  new  was  his  notion  of  a  perfect  world,  that  one  who  believed  in  the  metempfychofis,  would 
noturally  imagine  that  he  here  had  been  fancying  a  ftate  for  the  damned,  where  angry  Heaven  was  to  fetter 
the  angel  in  the  form  of  a  man,  a  man  In  that  of  a  brute,  a  brute  in  that  of  a  vegetable,  and  a  vegetable  in 
.  that  of  an  uncouth  rock.  How  much  to  be  pitied  would  the  creatures  be  that  reafoned  and  felt,  and  were  at 
the  faiae  time  more  incapable  of  moving  than  an  oyfter  or  a  limpet  !  4 


Y\u\'-   ("(("XCI 


>/?.//. '/i/ ;./'.,/ ^ -C^/fv/t'rt/ 


p   H   y   s   1 

're'.im'ra    placfr.tJ,   and  J.fpends  for  the  future  on  llie  operali  jns 

y  d'lVrva    ^f   Jtj   ow  n  cr^'ans  (n),   we  nir.y   cLfcrvc,    that  in  or- 

'""' Her  to   live,   it  mift  be  Jillowej  the   free  ufe  of  ^ir,  as 

.5         aj"pli£d  I  y  the  orjjans  of — Rrfp'irauon. 

rhc  ar-  That,  in  order  to  gr*v,  it  rr.uft  li-ve  llkewlff  a  fup- 

argement  ply  of  'ood,   which  is  a  fiib.'lanot  fomchow  adapte!  to 

'""'.its  conftitution  :  and  which,  on  being  received  into  thi; 
n  this  ar-     -  „  .  '  ° 

icle.  I)  Item,  IS 

Prepared  !~y — D'lgejlion^ 

Tiken  up  by — Abforft'wn, 

Diftributed  by — Cirailalion, 

AfTimilited  by — Nutrition, 

j^iid  the  wliole  CirricJ  on  by  me::ns  of — Se/ret-on. 

VCt  next  raay  ohfcrvc,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
free  cxercife  of  theft  hinftions  it  mull  be  fecured  from 
the  more  common  and  exttrn,d  injnnes  of  itb  litu  tion  ; 
and  that  this  is  c'one  by  certain  integuments  oriijin:-lly 
produced,  and  when  it  is  r.ecelTty,  afterwards  renew- 
ed by  th:;t  funcf^ion  ;  which,  till  we  receive  a  new  nii- 
nirrclature,  we  lh.il  venture  to  call  by  what  may  be 
ratfier  an  uncouth  word — Inli-gumi.tion, 

We  ag^aln  may  perceive,  that  ihefc  Funftions  ."ire  all 
dependant  on  a  general  principle  —  Irritability  : 

By  wi  ich  the  fylltm  is  rendered  by  ftimulants  fuf- 
ceptible  ot —  ATolion  ; 

Accommodates  itftlf  to  diflerent  circumfl  nccs  by 
means  of —  Ha' it  ; 

Alters  its  (h  pe  by  fucceluv?  —Transformation  ; 

Products  the  fptc'ts  '  y—  C'tneraiion  ; 

And  when  the  bufin..fs  of  lite  is  finil'hed,  i?,  after 
many  a  l3nt;nid  afFtftion  fion  the  influence  ot—  Skef), 

At  lad  fubjeftcd  to  the  general  tate  ot  all  living  to- 
dies—  Death. 

Thcfe  we  imagine  are  the  general  propertie'i  of  li- 
vin;r  !  odits ;  and  fuch  is  the  order  in  whic'i  we  are  now 
to  take  a  (hort  and  curfory  vitw  of  them. 

Sect.  I.     Refpiration 

]s   that  funftion   by   which   air   is   brought   into 
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tlie  fylltm,  and   by   which  it  is  prepared  in  patticiJar    U'f,jira- 
organs,  that  in   fome  rtfpe>lt  fuccced  t!ie   phcenta   in       "°°"     . 
the  general  economy.     For  as  any  inttrruption  of  the        ^. 
ufual  intercourfe   between   the   pl?.centa  and   fcctus  in  R  f^iratiaa 
ovo  proves  foon  fatal,  fo  whtn  that  communi.ation  ni- <^eKiie# 
tin  ally   ccafcs,  and  the  new  one  fuocecds  between  the 
lungs  and   external   air,  it  is  likewil'e  found,   thrit  any 
preteinatuial   inttiruption  of  tin's  liil  is  in   ail  living 
bodies   prefently   atten  led   with  various  fymptoms  of 
jncreafing  btnguor,  and  in  many  with  an  almoll  in.lan- 
tan^ous  death. 

So  ef-rential  is  refpiration   to  t'e  fyfte'n,  that  fii-iiis,,-,.  i^  „,, 
chameleon?,  and  fome  ether  animals,  can  live  for  yearMance  to  li-" 
upon  air  alone.     We  have  fcen  a  ch.imcleon  that  jived vingbodicj*. 
aiid  wa^  vigoroiij  for  tw-jnty  two  months   withcu:  any 
food,  and  vvhich  might   have  continued   to  live  much 
longer  but  for  an  untortiinate  bruife  by  a  fall. 

Otlicr  phenomena  eqiilly  deir.onllrato  the  import- 
t.ince  of  air  to  the  living  bo'y.  Tne  frog  leaps  away 
w2ntir.!T  its  h-.art  ;  it  furvive^  the  lofs  cf  the  greateil 
part  of  its  fpinal  n-arrow.  Without  its  in  ad,  it  livta 
for  fomc  days,  and  its  heart  continues  to  circulate  its 
1  lood  (c).  Sp-'.hnzmi  took  ens.  fr.)ra  the  back  of  .1 
female,  cut  oti  hii  bead,  an!  after  perforaaing  this 
whimfical  experiment,  faw  t!ie  gallant  return  to  hi* 
m.'.frefF,  gralp  I.er  in  liis  arms,  and  finilTi  the  tlk 
which  he  lad  begun  :  And  Bonlli  found,  tliat  ceU 
and  ftrpentf,  tliough  their  bodies  b;  opened,  and 
the  whole  of'  their  vifcera  be  taken  out,  are  able  to 
move  tor  a  day  a.'^ter  ;  and  yet  noti.vitliftan,!in:j,  iu 
all  thefe  aniin.ils,  the  life  is  cbfcrved  to  be  fudden- 
ly  extinguillie.I  when  the  all  vivifying  air  is  exclud- 
ed. Even  the  fmaiUll  infcA  has  died,  and  the  plant 
lolt  its  vegetative  power,  when  retained  for  ar.y 
while  in  a  vaciuim.  The  firti  itfelf,  wh.;n  placed 
under  tlie  txhaniicd  receiver,  has  llarted  anxjouily  to- 
the  fuiface  of  tlie  water  in  fjucit  of  frelTi  air;  and  find- 
ing none,  has  funk  to  the  bottom  and  expired  in  con- 
vullions. 

It' 


(b)  To  give  a  general  view  of  the  manner  in  whi  h  living  bodies  are  nouriflied  and  fupported  in  the  egg  and 
uterus,  and  before  they  begin  to  depend  entirely  on  their  own  orpans,  we  have  fubjoined  a  plate  (fee  Plate 
GCCXCI.),  reprc^icntinK  cn.bryos  of  varii  us  kinds.  The  three  firft  figures  are  from  Si«'amn-.erdam  :  the  tirft 
is  the  n  em'  lane  containing  the  infed,  the  fccond  the  nicir.hrane  r.fter  the  efcape  cf  the  infect,  the  third  is  th; 
infect  itftlf,  lej  by  abforbtnts,  opening  on  different  paits  of  the  body. 

The  fourth,  fifih,  and  fixth  figures,  are  from  Grtw  :  the  fourth  is  a  beaii,  fpteadin:?  it-.-  feir  in.il  roots  into 
the  lobes.      In  ti^t  fifth  and  fixth  the  lobes  of  the   feed  ate  fcen  converted  into  feminal  leaves. 

The  fevenlh  to  the  twelfth  reprefent  tilt  trans'ormtions  of  the  chick  in  ovo:  the  lir.'l  ot  ihtfe  lig'iret  is  from 
Aquapendtiir  ;   il.e  reft  arc  from  Biafius,  who  got  tliem  from  Mj.lpighi. 

The  remainini;  figures  are  all  from  Aquapendens:  the  two  lall  reprefent  a  fi(h  that  is  fometimcs  oviparous 
and  f  mttimcs  viviparous. 

PI  nti  and  animiils  art  here  olfervcd  fpteading  their  roots  in  a  fimil  r  mauner.  The  proper  proportions  are. 
overkjoktd,  not  being  neccffary  to  convey  the  idea  which  is  here  intended. 

(c)  "  Two  days  (fays  Dr  Monro)  after  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  frog  at  its  joining  with  the  firft  vertebra, 
I  found  it  fitting  with  its  legs  drawn  up  in  their  ufu  1  po.lurc  ;  and  when  iis  toes  were  huit,  it  jumped  wiih 
»<ry  confidciable  force.  Its  heart  likewife  continued  «o  beat  about  forty  times  in  a  minute,  and  fo  fhonj.  1^ 
aj  to  empty  itfelf  and  circiUate  the  blooil. 

"  In  feveral  fro.  s,  after  cutting  off  the  t  ack  psrt  of  the  (\x  undermr^ft  true  vertebra,  I  took  out  all  that 
part  of  the  f-^Inal  marrow  v.'ilh  vhe  cauda  eq'.:ina  which  they  cover.  The  lower  exirciniti  s  were  tendtrrl  tn- 
fenfi'  le  to  ct  ir«non  i.ijutie<;,  and  lay  mctionUl!! :  yet  the  frogs  lived  feveral  mt  nths  thereafter,  and  the  wound- 
ed prts  of  their  backs  cicatriled,  and  the  bones  ot  their  legs  which  1  fraOitured  were  reunited,  t!ie  blood  .ir- 
culating  freely  in  their  vtfrd-."  Expi-rimenti  on  tin  Knv^ui  S_y/i,-m,  made  chiefly  with  the  view  of  determin- 
iog  the  lulure  and  effete  of  ammal  elc^icttj. 
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Refjiira- 
tion. 


If  ohitiftlons  fViould  be  made  tn  thefe  trials  perform- 
ec'.  in  a  varimm,   if  it  fhould  be  faid  that,  under  the  re- 
•  ceiver  the  fiirivcllcd  fruit  fivdls  and  turns  plump,   that 

the  boiy  of  the  frop^  is  lhanp;ely  inflate!,  that  its  tor- 
pid eyes  prow  prominent  in  its  head,  and  th:it  thin  phi 
als  corked  full  of  air  are  broke  by  its  cxpanfion  ;  Hill 
there  are  fiifls  which  do  not  admit  of  the  like  equivo- 
cal interpretation.  All  living  bodies  will  die  in  the  air 
which  thoy  have  lefpired  ;  and  when  ice  covers  the 
whole  of  the  watrr,  many  of  liie  filhes  arc  known  to 
perifh  ;  or  if  an  opcninjT  be  made  in  the  ice,  to  halltn 
to  the  air,  and  rather  than  retire,  quietly  fuffer  them- 
.-1  felves  to  be  caught. 
Sceinii'K  To  this  general  dcpendance  of  life  upon  refpitation, 

txcejaioEs  there  occur  but  few  things  like  an  exception:  tliefe 
are  fome  ferpents  and  worms  and  cruftaccous  animals 
found  alive  in  the  hearts  of  ttone?,  fome  infe(^ls  that 
were  found  in  wood,  «ni"  a  number  of  toads  which  in 
different  places  have  been  taken  from  the  her.rts  of  trees 
and  of  rocks,  where  they  left  an  imprcfiion,  and  where 
they  were  fuppofed  in  fome  cifes  to  have  lived  for  cen- 
turies without  air.  Thefe  faiis,  rtal  or  preteniWi!, 
h?ve  been  the  caufe  of  much  fpecul.ition.  Some  phi- 
lofophcts,  who  imagine  that  natur;  is  always  obliged 
to  aft  agreca'  ly  to  thofe  ideas  which  they  have  alrea- 
dy formed  of  her  liwn,  are,  nJtwithlfan.hng  the  high 
authorities  by  which  fome  of  thefe  faclsaix  attefted.dif- 
pofed  to  doubt  them.  General  analogy,  which  regularly 
oppofcs  finguiar  phenomena,  is  upon  their  fide  ;  and 
without  her  eon  urrence,  they  will  grant  exillence  to 
no  living  body  that  will  not  fubmit  to  the  old  eftablifh- 
ed  modes  of  refpiralion.  Others  again,  who  would  not 
prefume  to  diftate  for  nature,  who  have  long  experi- 
enced that  fhe  is  not  forward  to  obtrude  her  fecrets, 
and  who  can  believe  that  (lie  may  have  dill  fome  to 
communicate,  confider  tbefe  fails  a^  fomethiiig  new 
which  fhe  me.ins  tn  impart;  and  ?.s  one  ef  the  inllances 
where  fhe  fecms  to  r'.tviate  from  gcnernl  analogy  in  ad- 
hering to  her  grand  ac-ommo  lating  principle  by  which 
fhe  fits  every  living  body  for  a  ceitain  range  of  varying 
circumftances. 

Thefe  laft,  receiving  the  faAs  at  fuffic'ently  authen- 
ticated, have  ftudicd  only  how  to  account  for  ihem. 
Opinions  on  When  ftones  therefore  were  thouglit  coeval  with  the 
tiij  fubjcft.  world  iifelf,  they  fuppofed  their  toads  to  have  fprung 
from  the  ova  that  were  fcattered  through  the  earth  at 
its  firft  formation  ;  they  did  not  rccoUett,  th-.t  if  the 
earth  mull  h;!vc  csiiled  before  thefe  ova  could  have 
been  fowii,  and  that  if  the  ftones  were  coeval  with  the 
e:;rth,  the  ova  couW.  not  have  entered  their  fubll:.nce. 
When  they  afterv^-ardd  learned  that  the  confoli.latioQ 
of  ftones  is  a:;  operation  Hill  csnied  on  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  they  acknowledged  their  ova  to  be  lefs  an- 
cient, but  did  not  perceive  that  all  ihtfe  ova  involved 
fuppofitions  that  cannot  be  admitted  by  found  reafon. 
For  how  was  an  ovum  to  grow  without  ar  and  with- 
out food  ?  and  hov^  pTrticuIarly  w  s  it  to  grow  with 
fuch  a  force  as  to  make  :in  in  prtfTion  in  a  folid  rock  ? 
This  would  imply  a  power  of  txparlion  fcarcely  to  be 
equalled  by  gun-powder,  an  1  w-htch  we  oujht  not  to 
be  raih  in  afcribing  t )  the  nutritive  effecls  of  abllinence 
and  nothing.  Were  it  not  for  the  toad,  the  expan- 
ijonitfelf  might  have  foun.l  a  fohition  in  a  theory  of  the 
^artb,v\\'ic\\.  has  ca&  9II  its  Itones  in  a  foundcry  under 
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the   water,    where   the  moirture  miijht  have  rendered    Rtfi-ira. 
them  apt  to  be  formed  with  numerous  cavities.  ''""• 

Perhaps  the  way  to  remove  ttiefe  difii..ultie8  con-  ''~^ 
cerning  the  toad,  would  be  ti)  afceitan  its  nio.le  of 
exilUnce  in  the  heart  ot  the  ttone.  Sufpefting  that 
the  air  communicated  fomehow  with  the  fohtary  cell, 
wc  procure  1  a  toad  that  was  crawling  out  from  its  den 
in  the  evening.  It  was  put  into  a  glafs  ju'l  large 
enough  to  hold  it  with  eafe.  The  mouth  of  the  t;l'!f4 
was  filled  with  cork  fufficiently  clofe  to  retain  water  [ 
the  glafs  was  then  laid  on  its  fivle,  and  the  animal  re- 
fpiicd  tor  feveral  days  without  difcovcring  figns  of  un- 
csfincfs  :  but  fuppoiing  that  air  might  Hill  be  admit- 
ted, the  cork  received  a  covering  ot  wax,  and  the  ani- 
mal die^  ten  hours  after. 

From  this  experiment,  and  the  fate  of  toads  when 
put  unicr  an  exhulled  receiver,  from  an  air  piflVgc  in 
the  cruH  of  chryf.ihJs,  from  the  poroii';  texture  of  the 
white  fptck,  or  the  openinrj  which  the  fnsil  leaves  in 
the  membrane  tint  is  fptea!  over  the  mouth  of  its 
fhtU,  wt  wtie  led  to  think  on  d'Aubenton's  rem.nrk, 
that  the  incloi'cvl  toi  Is  might  have  breathed,  and  that 
the  wood  has  been  alwaya  cleft,  and  the  Hone  broken, 
bifore  it  was  fliown  how  the  external  air  was  ex- 
clude J  f .  t  F.nc^clofH 

On  farther  refledtion,  o'.ir  own  experiment  appeared''   ^''''"- 
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inconclufive;  and  d'Aiibcnton's  remark,  aftcrr  clofe  tX 
amimtion,  Itemed  not  entitled  to  much  attention.  Hep.  610 
would  have  it  fuppofed  that  a  toad  is  lurkin.^  in  every 
block  of  ftone  and  of  wood  ;  and  on  this  fuppolit:o» 
would  have  v.-n  inquiry  to  be  regularly  made,  whether 
01  not  there  be  any  communication  between  this  fup- 
pofed cnimal  and  air;  becaufe,  when  the  (lone  or  wo.)i 
is  in  fragments,  the  attempt  to  difprove  fuch  commu- 
nication IS  in  hij  opinion  impoflible. 

But  Ere  we  certain  that  the  admiflion  of  external 
air  would  remove  the  difficulty  ?  We  are  not  fo  poll- 
tive  now  as  we  were  upon  this  fuiijeifl.  In  the  f.mi- 
mcr  montlis,  we  recolkft  to  hr.ve  drowned  frogs  which 
were  living  in  the  fields,  by  kerping  them  fome  hours 
underwater;  but  if  we  allowed  them  to  rifj  to  the 
f  irface,  and  refpire  at  plcafuie,  they  became  at  laft 
fo  accullomed  to  that  element,  that  if  the  tempera- 
ture was  not  much  above  that  of  fpringwatcr,  they 
lay  in  the  bottom  not  only  for  days  but  for  weeks 
together. 

In  the  winter  feafon,  it  is  well  known  that  frogs 
are  fometimes  difcovered  in  clullers  below  ftones  and 
under  v/ater  In  the  neighbourhood  of  fprings  ;  and 
olten  f;en  in  the  bottom  of  pouJs,  marfhts,  nnd  ditch- 
es, wher;  water  is  colle';t..-d,  and  the  whole  furface 
covered  with  ice.  In  this  lituation,  we  have  freqiu  nt- 
1/  examined  their  fides  and  their  nollrils,  and  can  ven- 
ture to  aflVrt,  that  they  di  J  not  icfpire  in  the  f  ime 
rr.arncr  th.-^.t  they  did  when  on  Ian  '  ;  for  the  raomtnt 
that  this  animal  is  put  under  water,  the  palpitating 
motions  of  its  fides  and  its  nollrits  are  obfcrve  1  to 
ccjfe  ;  and  C!nptal  has  fccn  them  fiifpendin^  refpita- 
tion as  it  were  at  pleafure  even  when  in  air  J. 

While  they  move,  however,  and  exhibit  in  licr.tions 
of  aclive  life,  we  would  not  fay  thit  air  is  excluded. 
In  the  roots  of  plant",  in  aquatic  worm's,  in  polypes, 
and  in  the  placenta  itfelf,  the  fame  organs  feem  to  per- 
iorm  the  double  office  of  lungs  and  abforbeuts.  When 
3  under 
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unc!er  water,  what  are  the  funflions  of  thefe  organa  in 
frogs  ancl  in  toads  ?  It  is  not  difputed  that  in  molft 
places  they  can  live  longeft  without  food  ;  and  fome 
phenomena  which  have  been  obferved  relating  to  this 
fuhjfft  appeared  to  us  not  unworthy  of  attention.  In 
the  bcB-inniniT  of  the  fummer  179^,  while  we  were 
miking  a  few  experiments  on  the  nervous  influence 
witH  fome  metals,  a  frog  was  taken  out  of  the  water 
in  the  dulk  of  the  evening,  and  put  into  a  deep  and 
wide-mouthed  g!afs  till  next  morning  :  but  next  morn- 
ing a  quantity  of  water  was  found  in  the  glafs,  the 
animal  was  dead,  its  mouth  full  of  foam,  and  the 
preater  part  of  its  body  covered  with  froth.  The  fol- 
lowing autumn  a  boy  came  with  a  couple  of  toads 
fcrapt  up  in  tow.  Till  we  had  leifure  to  make  our  ex- 
periments, they  were  allowed  to  remain  as  they  were 
for  three  days  in  the  corner  of  a  room.  When  taken 
out,  their  colour  was  p.nle,  their  bodies  much  fwelled, 
and  a  quantity  of  water  collcAed  between  the  (kin  and 
the  mufclee.  When  held  in  the  hand  with  their  head 
npwards,  the  water  was  evacuated  downwards  by  the 
anus.  It  was  one  of  thefe  toads  that  afterwards  died 
when  confined  in  the  glafs  without  air.  Its  body  was 
put  into  a  folution  of  madder  for  two  days  ;  and  when 
the  n<in  and  mufcles  were  removed,  the  bones,  which 
are  i\ill  preferved,  were  found  red.  A  live  fro;^  in  the 
fame  folution,  though  allowed  to  breathe,  expired  in 
a  few  hours.  In  three  days  its  bones  became  of  the 
red  colour,  but  not  fo  deep  as  that  of  the  toad's.  An- 
other frog  died  in  the  folution  ;  hut  the  bones,  from 
age  or  fome  other  caufe,  did  not  receive  the  colour  of 
the  madder.   In  all  cafes  the  ilcins  were  found  red. 

As  we  know  not  how  far  the  great  accommodating 
principle  of  mturc  may  be  extended,  perhaps  the  ab- 
ibrrents  opening  externally  m-iy  in  thefe  animals  fome- 
tlmes  fupply  the  place  of  the  lungs,  as  the  lungs  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  the  gills  which  they  ufcd  when  tad- 
poles, and  as  the  gills  had  formerly  fupplied  the  place 
of  a  placenta,  or  the  prirnary  abforbents,  through 
which  they  derived  their  nourilhment  in  ovo. 

Thofe  ftones  which  inclofe  animals  arc  known  to 
"be  fuch  as  have  gradually  alTumed  the  folid  form,  and 
thofe  animals  which  have  been  inclofcd  are  known  to 
be  furb  as  in  other  cafes  have  been  fubieded  to  the  tor- 
pid ftate  :  But  this  ftate  has  not  been  examined  with 
•all  the  attention  which  it  deferves.  From  this  ftate, 
Ponnaterre  fays,  in  his  introduftion  to  Ereptology  *, 
that  it  is  impodible  to  roufe  the  animal  by  the  loudeft 
noife,  the  rudeft  fhock,  or  the  deepeft  wound  ;  the 
internal  motion  is  juft  fufficient  to  preferve  the  fyftcm 
from  that  decompofition  to  which  animal  fubftances  are 
expofcd.  It  retain.';  only  the  form  of  what  it  was.  It 
appears  neither  to  live  nor  to  prow  ;  and  the  whole 
maf--,  if  \i  hat  is  expofcd  to  the  air  be  excepted,  is  not 
fciifi!)ly  altered  while  the  torpor  continues.  All  the 
fenfcs  are  ftiut  up  ;  all  their  fundions  are  er.tirdy  fuf- 
ptnded  :  digcftion  is  no  Ioniser  in  the  llomach  ;  ?\\  re- 
fpiration  has  appnrenlly  ccafed;  and  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  or  notthis  functionbeinfomecafesat  allrctaincd. 
When  the  genial  warmth,  however,  returns,  in  fix,  in 
■    Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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eight,  or  in  ten  months,  according  to  t!jat  variety  o'  cli-  Refyii 
mates  between  tie  fri'id  poles  an  1  the  tropics,  the  enimil 
revives.  But  the  qujftion  is,  if  the  fnft  circumftancei 
in  which  the  animal  became  toroid  hal  b^-en  artifi.-iiUy 
or  naturally  continu.-d,  how  Ion.,'  in  this  way  miglit 
the  .lifferent  fundions  of  life  have  been  fufpenle!;  and 
how  far  are  we  warranted  by  the  anaIo.;y  of  feeds  md  of 
eg^s  to  lengthen  this  period  of  their  exigence,  with- 
out fuppofmg  a  decompofition  or  deftruction  of  or- 
gans ? 

Experiments  mud  tell  what  are  the  limits  which  na-R?u»  and 
ture  has  here  prefcribed  to  herfelf.      New  egj^i,  when '"='='*  P'^- 
covered  with  varnifh,  or  plai-ed  under  the  exhauftcd  re-'^^""'^  '"'-f 
ceiver,  are  fecured  agaiiiH  the  attacks  of  corruption. rxduJ^X"* 
Bomare,    in    his    Dictionary,    has    mentioned     three, 
which,  protefted  from  air,  were   found   frefli   in  the 

wall  of  0  church  after  a  period  of  300  years  (d) 

And  if  it  be  true  that  a  fnjke  found  in  a  blo-k  of 
marble  died  rs  foon  asexpofed  to  the  air,  or  if  the 
parts  in  contaft  with  air  be  the  only  ones  which  in 
torpid  animals  appear  £0  be  changed,  it  wonid  feem 
probable  that  a  total  exclufion  of  this  varying  and  ac- 
tive element  would  tend  more  to  the  prefervation  of 
torpid  animals,  in  certnin  inltancts,  than  a  free  admif- 
fion,  whi.  h,  in  thofe  cafes  where  all  vital  functions 
have  ceafed,  is  regularly  found  a  principal  agent  in 
their  diffoiution.  ^ 

M.  Heriffant  of  the  French  Academy  was  the  firllHcriirint'» 
philof'ipher  who,  by  means  of  expcrimentj  thought  of'^^P'^ri- 


interrogating  natuie  herfelf  upon  this  fubject.     On  the 


llicAing  the 


2ift  of  February  1771,  he  with   great  accuracy  niut't'oiidT' 
up  three  toids  from  the  air,   two  oi   whirh  were  r  ,ken 
out  alive  on  the  8th  of  April  1774.  D'-'^ohtnton  faysf,  |.^„   /, 
after  a  period  of  18  months;  but  in   this  iufunce  we .Mf/iorf.* 
depend  more  on  the  friend  J  of  Foct.ma,  who  has  men-  ^'i*  •^■''» 
tioired  the  dates.     The  two  toads  were  again  inclofed,'""?'  *" 
z'.id  HerilTant  died  before  there  was  a  fecond  infpec-i/;,'^^'^^'' 
tion.     D'Aubenton   fnys,  that   when  t:;ken  out  their  >/.-rvn7/» 
l^odies  were  hard  and  (hrivelled,  and  their  whole  moif-'^'  '■'  ^'"i- 
ture  totally  abforbed.     A  fourth  toad  that   had   fcecn^"''"*'" 
inclofed  was  heard  to  croak  whenever  the  box  in  which  Rti^^mrs 
it  was  confined  hsppened  to  be  fliaken.  Since  that  pe- 
riod the  prailice   is  common   of  confining   fnr.ils  in  a 
fealed  phial,   where  they  exift  in  torpor  for  years. 

Thefe  phenomena  flill  excite  wonder,  but  to  won- 
der lefs,  and  examine  more,  would  fooner  procuie  us 
that  information  which  we  are  wanting.  In  thefe  ob- 
fervations  concerning  toaJs,  have  no  circun.ftanccs  been 
overlooked  i  Has  it  been  determined  whether  they 
lived  in  the  heart  of  iloncs,  or,  exiliing  merely  in  a 
torpid  ftate,  had  rome  alive  when  expofe.l  to  aii  ?  We 
have  feen  a  toad  thjt  was  dead  for  tv.o  days  ;  its 
body  was  opened  ;  it.s  heart  was  feen  motioiilcfs,   but 

expnfeJ   to   air  in  a  lew  feconJs  it   began   to   bc.\t. 

Confidcring  the  complex  funflion  of  ahforbcnt',  wc 
perhaps  might  coiictive  how  a  toad  ceuld  I'm  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  hearts  of  trees,  where  there  is 
moillure;  but  has  it  yet  been  dettrmmed  whjthir  r.ll 
fton'9  in  which  toads  have  been  found  fupplicj  them 
with  moifture  ?  Wc  at  leaft  arc  certain  that  ihcy  di  I  not 
4  R  ?bf<)rb 


(d)  See  Bomare,  under  the  article  CEaf ;  and  1  fuller  account   of  the  fame  egjs  ia  the  Diditmaire  Jlr 
iljervei^a  dc  la  Xaiure,  vnder  duf. 
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aWorb  the  miimal  fluids,  like  the  pUfter  ofcd  by  the 
French  ac«demici>n«. 

Onf  of  the  tmdt  w«  hctri  t«  croik  tfter  being  m- 
cloO* '.    In  makiner  their  ncpcrimeTitJ,  ha»  it,  therefore, 
heen  thoM^ht  a   matter  of  indifference  ^>y  the  French 
jjKilofophers,   whether  the  animal  Wii   immured    ulive 
in  the  full  <xerr'fe  of  all  its  funftions,  or  exifting  on- 
ly in  its  torpic!  ftate  ?  an.^  with  refpeft  to  this  lin»{uhr 
ftatc,  (n-.i^ht  nit  the  queftions  be  fairly  put),  have  itg 
fpveral  kind",  have  the  caufes  which  induce  it,  or  thofe 
de.-;reL-s  to  which  it  may  be  carried  in  different  animala, 
been  yet  afrertiincd  ?  Is  not  our  knowlclge   of  the 
torpid  Bate  at  this  moment  principally  the  refult  of  ca- 
fual  o'fervation  ?  Has  it  not,  been  oftcner  thin  once 
Ouc   es  re- fuppofed  thit  the  torpor  of  all   animuls   t?    fi;i>ilar,   or 
''P'^."?       tkes  place  to  a  fiTiilir  deirree?    Have  not  torpid   anl- 
Mpcri.         rnaN  been  therefore  fpoken  of  in  general  terms  >  and  has 
neuci.         it  not  been  afTerted  that  they  retain  a  portion  of  heat 
and  interml  motion  ?  though  fnme  ha?e  been  found  con- 
gealed in  ihe  ice,  and  many  bren  dried  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree thp.t  they  coul  I  he  revived  only  by  nio.fture. 

'<  That  fnakca  and  fi(hcs,  after  beinij  frozen,  have 
ftill  rctaine  '.  fo  much  of  life  sb  when  thawc  '.  to  lefume 
thtir  vitil  funftionj,  is  a  hA,"  fays  Mr  H'lnter,  "  fo 
well  attefted,  that  we  are  bound  to  believe  it."  How 
came  it,  we  would  a/k,  that  fifhej  which  had  been 
frozen  by  this  truly  in:;eniou3  phyfiologifl  never  reco- 
Tered  ?  He  re.overed  parts  of  different  animals  which 
had  been  frozen  ?  Had  the  fnakes  and  fi'hes  of  which 
he  had  heard  be«n  only  partially  congealed  in  the  ice  ? 
or  had  the  fithes  which  he  fclefted  for  ihefe  experiments 
been  properly  c'lofea  ?  or  may  all  animals  with  equal 
fairnefs  be  mide  the  fubjeft  of  fuch  experlmente-i'  and 
m-ciy  all  tranfitinns  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to 
heat,  whether  flow  or  rapiJ,  if  not  iti  the  ex'remes,  l>c 
viewed  as  nearly  of  the  fame  confequence  ?  Are  all 
fcafons  and  conditions  of  body  equally  favourable  to 
this  date  of  torpor  ?  and  will  thefe  caufes  which  induce 
torpor  by  operating  externally  in  the  months  of  autumn 
he  able  to  continue  it  by  the  like  a£iioa  ia  the  months 
,8  of  fprin^  ?  We  can  anfwer,  no. 
Ktabf  rp-  It  has  been  faid  that  animals  fubCft  in  their  torpid 
flm  €.f  fat  gjtj  (,y  jy,g  realiorplion  of  fat.  Has  it  rherefote  been 
i,"a  rtlrT"  prove,*  that  all  animals,  not  to  fay  living  bodies,  are 
polTelTed  of  fat  ?  or  if  they  be,  has  it  been  demonftrated 
that  they  bave  a  fuperfluous  quantity  to  be  renbforbed? 
Has  it  been  (hown  that  their  wafte  of  fat  is  always  oc- 
■rafioned  by  this  re^forption  ;  or  has  this  reabforption 
in  all  <^afe8  been  of  that  kind  to  counteraft  the  effeftg 
of  -ibftinence  ?  If  it  has  not  bten  proved  that  all  ani- 
mals contsin  fat,  and  that  this  fat  is  reabforbcd  in 
their  torpid  ftate,  ought  not  the  general  affcrtion  to 
be  limited  ?  Granting  that  in  many  relpeds  it  were 
true,  have  not  philofophers  been  here  amufmg  them- 
felves  with  lo^ic,  where  they  could  have  been  employ- 
ed in  makintr  experiments  .>  Have  they  not  ventured  to 
pve  us  conclufiona,  where  we  had  reafon  to  expedt 
fafts  ?  and  on  this  account  h.s  not  their  conduft  been 
Ibmewhat  fimllar  to  that  of  navigators  who,  failing 
along  the  cosft  of  Patagonia  oa  one  fide,  and  otfcrving 
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•  few  mm  of  sn  u-rcommon  ilature,  hr»e  from  thetiee    Rtfpw'*- 
peopled  the    whole  of  the   country  with   a   race   of      "°°'    . 
giantt?  or  rather  to  that  of  fome  calcuhtori,  who,  from         ' 
feeing  a  few   parts  of  a  continent,  have   ventured  to 
give  a  mip  of  the   whole,  to  defcri'e   kin.fc!o!ns  that 
are  yet  unexplored  ;   and  by  their  (k  11  in  a.'.dition  and 
fubtraflion  to  exhibit  the  figure,   the  extent,  and  pro- 
portion of  lands  unknown  i 

Leavin,;  therefore  the  torpid  ftate  as  one  of  thofe 
fubjedils  with  which  we  at  prefent  are  little  acquainted, 
an  1  of  which  we  therefore  cannot  fpeak  with  certain- 
ty in  the  general  abftnft  langu.ige  of  fcience ;  it  will 
njturally  he  aflted.  In  what  refpect  is  air  fo  nectlTary 
to  all  living  bodies  in  their  adivc  ftate,  and  how  it 
contributes  to  the  regular  performance  of  the  different 
functions?  ,, 

The  aucicntb,  who  were  led  by  the  heat  of  the  blood  Opirions  of 
to  fuppofe  a  vital  fpark  in  the  heart,  who  had  noticed  t*^' *"c'eo«» 
the  app;ar«nce  of  fmoke  in  the  breath,  and   who  had [,1^'^^'"§ 
obferved  that  fire  was  extingui(hed  when    dt])rived  of ,gip{m[gji^ 
air,   naturally  inferred  that  the   end  of  refpiration  was 
to  fiipport  their  imaginary  flame,  to  ventilate  the  blood 
in  the  arteries  and  lun;,"<,   and  to  keep  alive  their  vivi- 
fying  fpark.      They   were    far,    however,   from   being 
agreed  as  to  the  manner  how  this  was  effedfed.    Some 
were  of  opinioa  that  a  certain  principle  of  the  air  wat 
abforbed,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  iht  proien- 
tier  of  life  f ,   or  the   food  of  the  fpirit  \  ;  whde  others  t  Pabulum 
were  perfuaded  that   the  air  affed  as  a  refrigeratory, *'J-*- . 
and    was   merely    intended  to   moderate   the    fire,  to!, '''[''''* 
allilt  in  expelling  the  tuliginous  vapour,  and  prelcrve 
tiie   fyftem  in  an  equal  temperature. 

The  moderns,  who,  after  all  their  refearches,  have  beet* 
unable  to  difcover  this  vital  fpark  of  the  ancients,  arc 
more  pu/zled  to  aflign  an  adequate  caufc  for  the  heat 
than  for  any  cold  which  they  difcover.  To  account 
for  this  fingular  phenomenon,  they  have  been  ranfack- 
ing  nature  for  caufes;  and  perceiving  that  putrefcence, 
mixture,  and  friction,  are  in  many  intfancet  accampa- 
nied  with  beat,  have  thence  conjettured  that  they 
fometimes  operate  in  pro  '.ucing  the  warmth  of  the  li- 
ving body.  But  thefe  are  theories  which  have  been 
imported  from  the  hot-bed,  the  laboratory,  and  me- 
olianic's  fhop,  and  which  have  never  yet  been  coun- 
tenanced by  phyfiological  faiSi  and  obfervations.  No 
one  has  been  able  to  (how  that  putrefcence  exills  in  a 
healthy  ftate,  exce;-t  in  tlie  feces  :  no  one  has  proved 
th.it  any  mixture  whifh  regularly  occurs  in  the  ele- 
mentary canal  or  vclTcls,  generates  heat ;  and  thougli 
friction  has  been  a  favourite  hypothcfis,  yet  thofe  cir- 
cumftancen,  in  which  it  evidently  produces  heat,  have 
not  been  difcovered  in  the  living  bo.ly  ;  and  it  is  not 
determined  whether  it  be  there  a  fridtion  of  the  fluiJs, 
a  fridlion  of  the  lolids,  or  a  fridtion  ol  the  fluids  and 
folids  together.  ^ 

Of  animal  heat,  the  moft  rational  theory,  we  think,  o.,j,^„  ^ 
is  one  which   properly  belongs  to  the  lall  century  ;   itVerheyeaj 
is  confirmed   by  modern  difcoveries,  and   has  afcribed 
this  heat  to  refpiration.    Mjny  had  obferved,  that  thofe 
animals  which  refpire  moft  have  the  waimcft  blood  (e). 

Lower 


(t)  Quod  autem  animalia  calidiora  fortius  refpirent,  non  proSat  refpirationem  illis  potius  datam  efte,  ad 
fanguinis  ret'rigerium,  quam  calorem  ilium  intenfum  produci  a  valiJiori  refpiraiione  :  imo  potlerius  non  tantutn 
teque,  at  magis  probabile  apparel :  quia  fecuadum  omnium  fententiam  calido  vivimus,  frigido  exiiDguimur. 
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Lower  demcnftrsted,  that  thia  blooil  rereived  a  new 
in!  ahrinhter  colour  in  pafUnif  through  theluns;s  (r). 
Verheyen  an  '  Borelli  both  proved,  that  the  air  loll 
fomething  by  coming  in  conta(£l  with  that  organ  (c). 
MayoT  (bowed, that  thif  fomethin^whichtheair  lofffl  is 
contaiiied  in  nitre  f  h).  Experience  taught  the  work- 
ers in  nitre,  that  this  fomething  was  abfor'ed  tVona  the 
air  (!):  and  V^rheycn  remarked,  that  it  is  alfo  ab- 
forhed  by  the  lungs  ;  and  is  probably  that  which  main- 
tain>i  comhulh'on  ;  which  qualifies  the  air  for  giving 
fupport  to  animal  life,  and  imparts  to  the  blood  the 
vcrmriion  colour  (k). 

How  well  the  whole  of  thi»  reafoning  was  founded, 
is  proved  by  tlie  late  difcoveries  of  Prieftley  and  other 

XVieft*^  ,.  '  chfmiftfl.  There  is  now  obtained,  in  a  fcparate  ilitt, 
an  aerial  fluid,  which  maintains  both  life  and  coniljuf- 
tion,  and  I'ives  a  vermilion  colour  to  the  blood.  It  ia 
extrafted  in  a  very  large  quantity  from  nitre  ;  is  one 
of  the  component  part?  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  vi- 
taj  Tirinciple  of  thait  element ;  without  which,  in  moll 
animals,  life  is  extinguifhed  From  fome  phenomvna 
which  happen  in  combuftion,  it  has  been  termed />/'«- 
cipium  forh'de.  It  w'<9  called  dephlogifticated  air  by 
Prieftley  the  firft  difcoverer ;  ax  the  great  acidifying 
caufe  in  nature,  the  Frer.i  h  nomenclature  has  given  it 
the  name  of  o-'ygenous  gas  ;  and,  as  t)ne  of  the  caufes 
on  which  the  esiftence  both  of  fire  and  of  life  depends, 
6»        it  18  namei!  empynal  or  vitjl  air. 

Kefpir.fion      Late  difcoveries  have  fhown  farther,   how  this  air 

»lie  ciufe  i-i  jjjj..  ;„  tefpiration  produce  heat.     From  the  raoft  ac- 
snimal  •',-,.■.  ,  ,      .  . 

Iieat,  and     curate  invetlig.'.ttons,   it  appear?,   that  caloric,  or  the 

principle  of  heat,  is  a  diftinft  fubftance  in  nature  ; 
that  it  com'  Ine»  with  different  bodies  in  different  de- 
crees ;  that  it  is  the  caufe  of  fluidity  in  all;  and 
that,  in  proportion  to  thst  capacity  which  they  have 
for  it,  and  to  that  diflance  nt  which  they  are  removed 
fiotn  the  fluid  (late,  the  more  or  lefe  caloric  they  cod«- 
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tain.     Aeriform  bodies  being  ail  therefore  exceedingly    Refjil-a- 

fluld,  it  muft  be   evUent,   that  when  they  are  iixed  or      """; 

conlenfsd  in  ih*  bloo.!,  and  made  to  approtch  nearer         ' 

folidlty.aqinntityof  heat  muftbc  evolved.  Ap;irtof  thij 

is  vety  plainly  evolved  in  the  lungs  where  the  air  isabforb- 

ed,  as  appears  by  the  breath  ;  and  a  psrterolved  by  the 

aftion  of  vefTcls,  as  appeaisfrom  nearly  an  equal  heat  over 

the  fyftem,  from  the  partial  heit  of  a  morbid  part,  and 

the   fudden   traoiition    from  heit    to  cold,  and  from 

cold  to  heat,  Over  the    fuiface,  when  the  velFels  ate 

afFcAed  by  either  internal  or  external  ftirr.uli.     When 

the  heat,   thus  evolved  liy  the  gradual  fixation  of  that 

body  with  which  it  wr\s  combined,  has  been  fuccefstui 

in  making  its  ef.ape  by  the  lungs  and  imc,;ument«, 

the  blood  returns   in   a  dark  and  a  flug^ifh  Uream  by 

the  veins,   and   mingles   again   with  the  genial  fluid, 

which  before  gave  it  fpring,  aftivity,  and  life. 

Of  that  oxygene  which  remains  m  the  iydera,  part 
is  employed  in  forming  different  faline  combinations 
and  fupplying  the  wade  occafioned  by  that  conllant  re- 
abforption ;  which,  from  many  experiments  thai  have 
been  made  with  folutions  of  matter,  is  known  to  take 
place  in  the  folid  bones.  The  ufe  of  that  oxygenous 
gas  which  returns  with  the  breath,  is  befl  undcrllood 
after  knowiuir  its  afSnities.  Its  bafis  oxygtne.  combi- 
ning with  hydrogene,  which  is  the  bafii  of  irflanma- 
ble  air,  forms  water  ;  and  combining  with  cnrbc  ne,  the 
cavbonic  acid.  It  cariics,  therefore,  back  with  the 
breath  a  part  of  the  carbone  produced  by  the  (light 
combuflion  of  the  blood,  and  a  quantity  of  hydrogene 
arifing  from  the  watery  fluid  decompofcd.  j. 

But  oxygenous  gas  does  not  alone  enter  the  lungs.  Of  Oiictwh.-cH 
100  parts  ot  the  atmofphere,  but  28  are  oxygenous  kjasconip  k  the 
1^151?  carbonic  acid,  and  7  2  are  azotic gaB(i.l.  Thefclad,  ^'["'f' ^"■' 
though  intended  chiefly  for  other  beings  different  from  hteathe, 
man,  which  are  in  immenfe  numb.-rt  on  the  globe,  but  .  <l  cir 
which,  like  him  and  the  nobler  animals  are  not  form- "f"-"  in  ref^ 
4  R  2  «d'*^"- 


t^t  proinr'e  non  vHeatur  allquid  a  natura  datum  effe,  quo  intenditur  frigus  vita  contrarium.  Verhejer.t 
Trad.  ?   cap    7.  At  Ufu  lie fplratlonlj . 

(f)  Pof^qHam  circu!  tio  fanguinis  innotuit,  di«  creditum  fuit  fanpulnera  venofum  colore  lllo  coccineo  rurfu* 
indui  in  ventriculis  cordis,  et  rrsE'  ipue  ubi  calor,  qutm  ju>'ic«bant  iflius  coloris  authorcm,  eft  intenfior  :  At 
negotium  iflud  peragi  in  pulmonibus,  nempe  refpir.itionis  beneficio,  evidcnttr  ollendit  cl.  Lowerus  txperi- 
tnentis.     Il'id. 

(c)  InquiraraiM  quale  fit  iflud  aereum  adeo  nobis  et  multis  aiiimalibus  neceffarium.  Ut  ejus  defeftu  vita 
extinguatur  citifTime.  Vulgaris  enim  aer  dici  non  potell,  cum  ilium  per  meatu.s  notabilioies  f;inguini  immitti 
convenirct,  fitque  experientia  certifTimum,  anirralia  refpirantia  ron  tantum  aire  fimpiicittr;  fed  eiiam  rccenti 
continuo  indieere,  un  'c  concludendum  eft  tantummodo  nliquas  particulas  fu'  tiliores  ab  acre  fecerni,  et  mafiT 
fanpuinis   immifceri,  qu  bu<!  fpnliatus  ad  iilteriorem  refpiratonem  fit  inidoneus. 

(h)  Et  quidem  vcrifimile  efl,  inquit  Mayow,  patti>  iilis  quaflam  indolis  nitrofalirae,  eafque  valde  fubtiles, 
aglles,  fumn'eque  fernientativaa  ab  at  re  pulmonum  mnillerio  fecerni,  inqiie  cruoris  mafTam  tranfmitti.  Ai'eo 
enim  ad  vitam  quamcunque  fal  illuc  acreurti  iiecefT.irium  ell,  ut  ne  pl.Tnt»  quii'.em,  in  terra,  ad  quam  aens 
acceffus  piccluditur  vegetari  poflint  ;  lin  autcni  terra  ifta  atri  expofita,  fale  hoc  tzcuDdante  dcnuo  imprcgneiur, 
ca  demum  plantis  alendis  itcrum  idonea  evai'.ct 

(1)  In  a'-re  autem  quid  nitmfum  continer!  noruTit  ipfi  vulgaris  nitri  confeflores,  qui  terram  aut  laterum 
fr.ign-.enta  ex  qu'Lus  nitri-m  elixiviare  inttndunt,  a^ri  libfriori  diu  muilumque  cxponunt  ;  utque  ab  co.^em 
undique  es  tanj^ente  ac  ^irflucnfe  ubcriu'  imprcgnetur,  fepius  vertunt,  at-que  ita  faoruwi  fumptuum  rt  labo- 
rum  ampliorem  mtfrem  mcrccdemque  rtterunt. 

(k)  Infuper,  fi  poft  contc^ionem  nitri  ttna  r<.ut  latcrum  frapmenta  exponr.ntur  llbero  ari,  es  denuo  pofl 
aliqurd  ter"ict!s  fp->tium.  quod;'m  (ale  nitrofi>  abundabunt.  Fit  autim  vcrifimilt,  aerem  gr^tn  cjufdem  ma- 
terite  et  viiie  noflrte  contlnuationi  et  ignis  accenfioni  neceffarium  cffc  ;  nrjecipuc  cum  rurfu^  exptritntii  docoftr 
rubor.-ni  fancuirii  e  corpore  edtifti.  per  addiliontra  falis  nitri  inti.Tfum  iri  in  eodcm  prurfus  raGdofecui,  per  r(- 
fpirationem  in  cor]  ore  vivente.     IliJ. 

(r)  Tbefc  are  nearly  the  propurtioR!. 


^; 
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Rffpira-   eJ  to  hrcaihe  the  empyreal  a'w,  -mud  notwitbfl»ndIng 
''0"^       be  of  fomc  important  and  tfTcatial  ufe  to  all  living  bo- 
^"^         dies.     It  h»s  accordingly  been  found  by  experiment, 
that  pure  and  unmixed  oxygenoiia  (jas  cannot  be  breath- 
ed for  any  veryconfiJcrable  time  without  danger ;  that 
fomc  a/.ote  is  contained  in  the  blood,  and  has  been  ex- 
trafted  from  the  mufcular  fibre,  when  properly  treated 
with  the  nitric  acid.    According  to  BcilhoUct,  five  of 
it'  parts  with  one  of  hydrogene  forms  ammonia  or  vo- 
Intiie    alkali  ;   which   difptls  the  glandular  tumours  of 
the  body,  and  prevents  the  coagulation   of  blood   and 
the  thickening  of  mucus  which  aril'e  from  acids  (m). 
The  azotic  gas  may  therefore  in  part  unite  with  hy- 
drogene,   may  prevent  the  coagulation  of  fernm,   the 
catarrhous  formation  of  vlfcid  mucus,  and  many  com- 
binations that  oxygtne   might   form,   injurious  to  the 
fyflem.     The  carbonic  acid,  which  is  -^'-g  of  carbone 
*and  tgV  "f  oxypene,   may  alfo  be  neceflary  in  regula- 
ting the  effefts  of  the  other  two.     In  aerated   water, 
its  ufes  are  very  generally  ki.own:  it  allays  the  psin  of 
the  urinary  bladder  when   excited  by  calculus ;   it  has 
been  employed  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  been  thought 
iifeful  in  the  pulmonary  phthifis.   It  is  generated  In  the 
lungs  of  thofe  animals  which  refpire  oxygene.   In  fmall 
proportions  it  favours  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  tribes. 
Thefe  tribes  readily  decompound  it;  and,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  other  prepr.ied  oxygene  from  water,   reftore 
what  is  pure  to   the   general  mafs  of  the  vital  fluid, 
that   plants   and   animals  might  thus  live  by  the  mu- 
tual performance  of  kind  ofRces. 

We  return  again  to  animal  heat.  Every  theory  that 
pretends  to  accouit  for  aaimal  heat,  ought  alfo  to  ac- 
count for  that  fingular  equality  of  heat  which  the  fyf- 
lem preftrves,  or  endeavour.!  to  preferve,  in  different 
temperatures.  The  above  theory  explains  it  fimply  in 
64  the  following  manner. 
How  an  Vtnous  blood,   if  expofed  to  the  air,   is  known  to 

a:iimalvre-abforb  a  portion  of  oxygene,  and  affume  that  colour 
natural  '  which  it  has  in  the  pulmonary  veins  an]  aorta.  Sup- 
warmth  in  pofe  an  abforption  of  a  fimilar  kind  taking  place  in 
a  cold  tem-the  lunge,  a  faiA  which  may  be  proved  by  decifive  ex- 
perature.  periments  ;  it  is  plain  thac  the  oxygene  by  this  ab- 
forption muft  recede  from  its  gafeous  or  fluid  Hate  ; 
that  a  quantity  of  heat  mull  be  therefore  evolved, 
which,  along  with  the  heat  of  the  refluent  blood,  is 
carried  away  by  that  vapour  which  ifTues  from  the 
lungs.  In  the  courfc  of  circulation,  the  oxyi^ene 
vplli  naturally  incline  with  hydrogene  to  form  wa- 
ter ;  it  will  tend  likewife  to  the  formation  of  many 
other  compounds  ;  and,  as  it  enters  into  new 
ftates,  and  is  farther  removed  from  gafeous  fluidi- 
ty, it  mult  flill  be  giving  out  a  portion  of  heat. 
If  the  furrounding  temperature  be  cold,  this  fepara- 
tion  will  be  eafily  efftded.  The  caloric  will,  in  that 
cafe,  be  greedily  abforbed  from  the  interior  furface  of 
the  lungs  and  exterior  furface  of  the  whole  body. 
The  oxygene,  meeting  with  the  ncceffary  temperature, 
will  readily  pafs  into  new  forms ;  and  the  venous  blood 
returning  to  the  lungs,   will  demand  a  fupply  which 


will  be  either  greater  or  lefs  a'cifording  as  the  cold,  by    Refpir*- 
favouring  the  <icape  of  the  caloric,  and  piomoting  new      "^"-     . 
combinitions  with  oxygene,  had  removed  it  from  the        ' 
point  of  ufual  faturatioo.  ^^ 

The  gradual  evolution  of  heat  is  a  proof  that  the  And  it?  na- 
temperature  muft  be  fomctinies  reduced  before  the  oxy-'uralcooU  ; 
trene  can  properly  enter  into  all  the  ufual  combinations'"     '"  ' 

'^r       1        r    .1  o  /•         L        1       1         1  1  I  .waini    tcm- 

of  the  fyltem.  buppofe  the  tody  then  to  le  placed  ,,5, ^j^re. 
within  a  hot  circum.imbient  atmofphcre.  This  atmo- 
fpherc,  if  warmer  than  the  animal,  will  be  more  apt  to 
part  with  heat  than  to  receive  it ;  and  the  cxygene  ab- 
forbed, being  thus  unable  to  difpofe  of  its  caloric-,  will 
be  prevented  from  pafTing  into  thofe  combinations  and 
forms  where  heat  is  evolved.  The  venous  blood  will 
therefore  conduft  it  back  to  the  lungs,  and  make  a  de- 
mand for  a  new  fupply  ;  but  proportionally  Icfs  ac- 
cording as  the  hot  circumambient  air,  by  preventing 
the  efcape  of  the  caloric,  jnd  the  ufual  facility  of  new 
combinations,  has  confined  its  removal  to  a  fmaller  di- 
ftance  from  the  point  of  faturation. 

In  this  hit  cafe  the  thing  principally  entitled  to  no- 
tice is  a  veiy  curious  effort  of  nature  to  refill  the  grow- 
ing increafe  of  heat.  In  the  warm  atmofphere,  as 
during  violent  mufcular  exertion,  the  exhaling  vapours 
is  commonly  difcharged  in  a  greater  quantity  from  the 
furface  of  the  body  ;  and  confcquently  the  heat  iurnilh- 
ed  with  an  excellent  temporary  condutlor,  that  in  fomc 
meafure  counteraifts  the  dangerous  effefts  from  without. 

After  all,  the  reader  is  not  to  fuppofe  that  he  here       gj 
has   received  a  general  theory  of  refpiration.     All  li-The  air  ro 
ving  bodies  are  not  fupportcd  by  the  fame  kind  of  ae-fp'reJ  by 
rial  food.     Oxygenous  gas  has   indeed   been  honoured  f  ?'. I' ^' 
with  the  flattering  appellation  of  vital  air  ;   and  nitio-j,(},.rjnt 
genous  gas  been  ufually  dlltinguifhed  by  that  de^'radingfrom  what 
epithet  azotic;    a  word  which  fignifies  deilruftive  of '' f'^fi ''"^ 
life.     But  though  man,  and  all  the  w?.rm-l  looded  ani-^  """" 
mals  that  have  yet  been  examined,  may  die  in  icfpiting 
the  nitrogenous  gas,  this  gas  however,  which  conftitiitcs 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  atmofphere,  may  in 
general  be  called  the  vital  air  of  the  vegetable  tribes, 
and  of  not  a  few  of  the  orders  of  inftfts  which  thrive 
and  live  in  it.     For  while  man,  and  others  which  re- 
fpire as  he  does,  emit  both  the  hydrogene  and  c.-rbone, 
and  return  the  nilrojene  not  fenfi'  ly  diminilhed;  mo± 
vegetables  and  many  infefts  eagerly  inhale  thtm,  and 
emit  oxygene  as  noxious  or  ufelefe.     Thefe  effedls  are 
the  indications  of  a  radical  difference  in  conftitution.  E- 
ven  the  fibres  of  thofe  living  bodies  which  exhale  oxy- 
gene, will,   after  death,  attract  it  fo  powerfully,   as  10 
decompofe  the  nitric  acid  ;   but  thefe  bodies  which  in- 
hale nitrogene,have  fo  very  weak  an  affinity  to  oxygene, 
and  fo  ftrong  a  one  to  foriie  of  the  bodies  with  which 
it  is  combined,   that  they  can  eafily  decompofe  water 
and  carbonated  air. 

What  filhes  refpire  is  net  afcertained.     Neither  the 
change  of  the  air,  nor  of  the  water  which  they  occafion  ci  r  ■    ,;,« 
when  in  clofe  vefleis,  have,  fo  far  as  wc  know,  been  ful-^f  fifh^s^ 
ly  examined.     Chaptal  Is  affured,  that,  like  other  ani-and  their 
mals,  they  are  fenfjble  of  the  aftioa  of  all  gafes.    Four-tcmpen- 

croy'"'^- 


(m)  Weak  volatile  alkali  diffelves  mucus,  whofe  morbid  viftidity  Fourcroy  haa  afcrlbeJ  to  a  too  greet  ab- 
sorption of  oxygene. 
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croy  fays,  that  they  do  not  gfnerate  the  carbonic 
acid  ;  and  that  the  air  which  Pneiliey  and  he  fonnd  in 
the  air  veficlea  of  carp  was  nitrogene  gas.  Their 
thermometrical  heat  is  fo  low,  that  in  D'Aubentcn'a 
table  they  are  reckoned  among  the  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals. 

The  temperature  of  plants  is  ftill  lower.  The  heat 
of  a  tree  which  the  very  ingenious  Hunter  cxamlneii, 
though  fcveral  decrees  above  that  of  the  atmofphtie 
when  be'.ow  the  5')th  divifion  of  Fahrenheit,  was  always 
fi'veral  deijrecs  below  it  when  the  weather  was  wurm. 
When  taken  out,  the  fap  was  obferved  to  freeze  at  .^2'; 
while  in  the  tree,  it  would  not  fretze  below  47^.  The 
very  profufe  perfpiration  of  vegetables  greatly  mode- 
ratca  the  heat  in  their  (urface  ;  and  as  air  which  nb- 
forbs  moifture  expandiJ,  and  beccmes  thereby  fpecilical- 
ly  lighter,  there  is  a  regular  current  produceil,  and 
evaporation  rapidly  promoted  by  the  denfc  air  dilpla- 
cing  the  rarefied. 

To  adopt  here  a  general  language  with  refpeft  to  the 

»turalhe;itheat  which  is  developed  in  all  living  bodies,   it  is  pro- 
';*"'g      poitiowd  to  tlie  quantity  of  matter  which  is  by  nieans 

c  clii-  "  '  ^'''''  po^f*  reduced  to  a  itate  more  nearly  ap- 
pri'aciiingfolitlity;  to  the  kinds  ot  the  fubfianccs  whit  h 
are  rcjucid,  and  to  the  degrees  and  kinds  oi  the  re- 
duftion. 

In  a.'l  living  bodies  there  appear  to  be  certain  de- 
grees of  heat,    peculiaily  litted  for  carrying  on  their 
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various    economical    operations.     What  tliefe  are,    in    Rtft>ira  - 
the  dilferent  kinds  of  plants  and  animal?,  is  not  known.      "°"' 
The  bear,  the  hedge  hog,   the  dormoufe,  and  the  bat,        ."l, 
may  pro!«bly  not  digeft  when  reduced  to  73",  75^,  or  Certain  de- 
80".     The  hog,  however,  will  digeft  at  60"^  (N)  ;  andgftctof 
the  birch  before  it  at  arrives  at  47^(0).  It  would  feera''"'  """- 
that  refpiration,  befides  imparting  aerial  lood,  was  'i-f^rii;,'^ 
tended  to  preferve  and  regulate  thefc  different  degrees  ' 
ot  heat,      it  raifes  the  heat  after   a  meal  ;   it  fuffcrs  it 
to  fall  in  the  time  of  flecp  ;   it   withdraws  the  fupply 
when  the  atmofphere  is  warm,   and  Incrtafes  it  again 
when  the  atmofphere   is  cold.     It  (hould  theiefore  be 
remembered,  thst  heat   merely  is  not  the  oLjcd  which 
ia  folely   aimed   at  in  refpiration.      All   living   bodies        -j 
have  their  congenial  degrees  of  heat.      The  regulation  Regulated 
of  thefe  is  important :   on  the  one  fiJe,  it  prevents  the''/  rcfpirar 
didipation,  on  the  other  the  coagulation,  of  their  fluids;^'""' 
it  prefervcs  the  living  power  of  their  organs ;   and,   by 
a  natural  and  proper  temperature,  affifts  their  aftion  in 
mixing,  compoling,   in  decompoiin^,   and  in  varioufly 
preparing  the  diflerc-nt  parts  for  fecretion,  excretion, 
abforption,  reabforption,  and  afTimilation  (p). 

As  various  taxations  of  the  vafcular  fluid  are  regular- 
ly taking  place  in  the  different  pjrts  of  the  living  bo- 
dy,  and  as  air  is  not  the  only  fluid  concerned,  it 
flioiiid  almoft  be  unneccffary  again  to  obfcive,  that  the 
whole  of  the  heat  is  not  evolved  in  the  lun^s,  nor  the 
whole  that  is  evolved  difengaged  from  air. 

It 


(n)  See  ohfervations  on  certain  parts  of  the  animal  econooiy  by  Mr  Hunter.  We  allude  here  to  his  expe- 
riments and  obfetvations  on  animals,  with  reiped  to  the  power  of  producing  beat. 

(o)  SeeDr  Walktr's  excellent  Paper  on  the  motion  of  the  fap  in  trees,  til  volume  Plillofoph'ua  I  7ranfaS\om, 
£iimlitirg  h. 

(p)  The  ingenious  Dr  Crawford  has  publilhed  a  theory  of  animal  heat  different  from  that  which  we  hawe 
heie  prefentec  to  our  readers.  Afluming  as  a  faft,  that  heat  and  phlogillon  are  two  oppolhe  principles,  in  na- 
ture, he  gees  on  as  follows. 

"  Animal  heat  fcems  to  depend  upon  a  proctfs  fimilar  to  a  chemical  elcfiive  attraftion.  The  air  is  received 
into  the  lungs  containing  a  great  qu  intily  of  ahfolute  heat;  the  blood  is  returned  from  the  extremities  highly 
imprcgr.ated  with  phlogifton  ;  the  attraifion  of  the  air  to  that  of  the  ;  hlogifton  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
blood.  This  ;  rinciple  will  theiefore  leave  the  blood  to  cambine  with  thi  air  :  by  the  addition  of  the  phlogif- 
ton, the  air  is  obliged  to  dcpcfit  a  p;iit  of  its  abfolute  heat  ;  asd,  as  the  capacity  of  the  Llood  is  at  t!;e  fanis 
moment  incre'  fed  t-y  the  f. p.'.ratiou  of  the  plilogilton,  it  will  inflaatly  unite  with  that  portion  of  lieat  which- 
had  been  detached  from  the  At. 

"  We  learii  ixom  Dr  Pricflicy's  experiments  with  refpefl  to  rcfpirntion,  that  arterial  blood  has  a  ftroug  at- 
traiSlion  to  phlogiflon  (become  a  vague  word  with  different  meanings  in  different  authors).  It  will  conf«>- 
qncntly,  during  the  circulation,  imbibe  this  principle  from  tliofe  (arts  which  retain  it  with  the  Icalt  ioree,  Of 
from  the  putrefient  parts  of  the  fyllem  ;  and  hen.e  the  v^noUn  biood,  when  it  returns  to  the  lungs,  is  found 
to  be  bi).hly  impregnated  with  phlogillon.  By  this  impregnation  its  capacity  for  containin/  heat  is  diminilh- 
ed.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  blood  which  had  been  dephlogifticated  by  the  procefs  of  refpiration  be- 
comes again  combined  with  phlogillon  in  the  courfe  of  ciiculation,  it  will  gradually  give  out  that  heat  which 
it  had  received  in  the  lungs,  and  diffufe  it  over  the  whv>lc  fyllem. 

"  To  account  for  the  liability  of  animal  heat,  he  oLferve?,  that  as  animals  are  continually  abforbing  heat  from 
ihe  ail,  if  there  were  not  a  quantity  of  heat  carried  off  equal  to  that  which  is  abforbtd,  there  would  be  aa 
accumulation  of  it  in  the  ailimnl  body.  The  evaporation  from  the  furface,  and  the  cooliii.;  power  of  ilie  air, 
are  the  great  caufes  which  prevent  this  accumulation  :  and  tbcfe  iire  alternately  incrcafed  and  diminiihed  iit 
fnch  a  manner  as  to  pioduce  an  equal  cffeft.  When  the  cooling  power  of  the  air  i>  diir.inilhed  by  thcfummer 
he.ts,  the  evaporation  from  the  furface  is  increaftd  :  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  ccolmg  power  of  the  air 
is  nurcaftd  by  the  winter  colds,  the  evaporation  from  the  furface  is  proportionally  diminilhe  :."  tJee  CraiffurJ 
on  /In  mil!  H^at,  p.  73  —  ^^4. 

BclidiE,  luppofmg  that  the  principles  of  fire  and  inflammability  are  oppofites  in  nature  ;  thu  theory  fuppo- 
fts  that  t!ie  blood,  while  in  the  lung?,  gives  out  p'.-.logifton  and  takes  in  beat  ;  but  that,  during  the  r,  mnining 
courfe  of  circulation,  it  givss  oi:t  heat  »nd  takes  in  phlogillon  :  it  luppolcs,  that  this,  phlogillon  is  collected 
from  pane  that  retain  it  with  Utile  force,  or  from  the  putrefient  parts  of  the  fyftcm  ;  it  ii  cot  fiiJ  where  :    it 

J  fuppofe* 
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Rcfiiri-        It  may  fartkci  be  remarked,  tliat  tlie  whole  of  the 
'"^"-      tir  does  not  enttr  by  the  lurprs  ;  much  ie  containei!  in 
•  the  lici'j'd  anil  Llid  fartu  of  the  food.      Icis extricated 

j»  often  in  the  procifs  of  digcftion;  r.iid  wlicn  the  crgji« 
All  the  ilr  are  viiroroui  and  healthy,  is  marie  fibfervent  to  the 
in  1  ;ivi' n  grncnl  ccunomy.  If  the  organ.i,  however,  fhouP.  hap- 
Bpdy  i.o«,>  j^     lancui ',  it   fcorng  their  authority,   which 

hytlie  cannot  t  e  enforced  ;    from  being  tnendly,  it  loon  be- 

Itiii;.",  nor   comes  inin  ical  to  tlie  fyftcm.   and  thrtatefiinj  danger 
i>  contiined  j,j.p,ir)-uIatC6,  not  only  in   tie  ftomach   and    inteO.iiies, 
\D  t.ietn.      ^^^^  j^^  other  caviiiea.      It  has  been  found  in  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  ;  in  certain  veliclcs  formed  for  itftif ;  in 
the  utirJis  ;  in  an  abfctf  ;  and  in  pun-fliot   wounds  : 
It  hae  fometime*    hurft  from  the  va/ina  with  a  fort  of 
•See  O/'Pr-  noife  *.      And  in  a  nephritic  comph'int  of  a  horfe,  we 
«-j/;c«  o«     have  ol  ftrved  it   flowing  in  a  ftream   from  what  the 
P'S'^"".'     f;,rriers  denominate  the /?>m/A. 

In  fomc  kinds  of  aquatic  plants,  in  eg^s,  and  in  a 
vaticty  of  filhes,  there  are  certain  vfficles  containing 
air,  which  fttm  U)  have  certain  neccffary  funtfions  :1- 
lotttd  thtm  by  nature.  In  the  plants  an',  in  filhes 
ti  ty  weie  once  fuppofcd  to  have  been  wholly  inteixled 
^■Herein  i!c    ^      fwimming  (o  j.     It  was  remarked,  that  thofe  fifhts 

JV/er«  Ant-        ,.,  .^'rti  ,1  CL 

n.ilium,  which  rimam  conftantly  at  the  bottom  ot  the  water 
cap.  23.  have  no  air  vtficle  ;  and'  that  a  fi!h  whofe  vcficle  was 
/It  \autu,  \.y,r^  ly  means  of  the  ti>rriccllian  vacuum,  though  it 
i'cl  t'^r  '''■'^'■'  ^"^  ^  whole  month  after  in  a  pon.'.,  was  never 
J-.UmU'j  1/  able  to  rife  to  the  fiitfaccf.  The  pra«i>e,  however, 
Clemijt'y,  which  fomc  fifhes  have  of  afcending  at  times  to  vnh;  le 
■«■''  '  5  S-  air,  ard  defcending  after  their  vel'icle  is  filled  %  ;  the 
ebap.  1.  communiisticn  which,  in  feme  fidiee,  tins  air  vefldc 
J)fir;/,i.  cj  has  With  tliP  tfom-ch  ;  th  t  power  in  the  pigfon  and 
lit  Dcmti  fort.e  other  bird.s  of  introducing  air  into  the  crop  ||  ; 
jMe  cf  AVgnr!  hflly,  the  air  which  i?  unifmmiy  found  in  impreg- 
miJ'aAy  fijtfj  eg(rp — « ouW  tempt  us  to  believe  that  thcfe  na- 
Acadeivy.    tural  collections  of  air,  with  their  other  ufes,  may  per- 

73  form  fome  efTtr.tihl  ftrvice  in  nutrition. 
Pcfiiratory  Having  explained  the  j-^neral  intention  of  refpira- 
■"'g-n^'  \\cn,  we  are  now  to  inq'.;ire,  what  are  the  kinds  of 
refpiratory  organs,  and  in  what  manner  the  r  functions 
arc  performed  ?  The  preceding  table  has  in  fome  mea- 
furc  made  us  acquaifited  with  this  fu*  jeft.  Some  ani- 
miL  breathe  by  a  trachea  and  lungs  ;  infefle,  by  either 
ftii^maia  or  trachex,   opening  into  air  veffels  ;  plants, 


by  air  vefT.U  and   leaves;  fifhei,  and   cumbert  of  the  Uefpir*" 
wateiy  eleinint,  if  they  do  not  l.rcith.e,  at  lealt  receive       *'""• 
air  !-y  tRcir  gills  ;  tie  :xtu8  in  ovo,  the  polypus  tribe,         ' 
and  many  more  organized  budics,    by  the  fame  organt 
wliich  convey  tlieir  tooj. 

The  ahfoibtnte  sppear  to  be  the  firft  and  moft  ge  Abforttai 
neral  w  ly  by  which  living  bciies  are  fupplied  with 
air  :  the  niouthsof  thtfe  vcffcis  aie  like  foiall  tubercles, 
f'.attircd  over  the  t  ody  of  the  ififcCt  while  wiaj  t  in 
tti  mem'rane.  In  the  horfe  and  tlie  bird  they  are 
blood-veflels  fpreaiiing  on  a  mtmljrane,  and  deriving 
nourifhment  Irom  the  uterus  or  egg,  that  had  been  it- 
filf  noiirifhed  by  ahfjorbents:  In  a  cow,  they  are  vefleb 
wiiich,  f  reading  on  a  membrane,  terminate  in  glands; 
thefe  glands  I  eing  oppofite  to  others  which  adhere  to 
the  uterus  ;  and  the  membranous  and  uterine  glands, 
when  in  contadt,  inclofing  a  third  gland  like  a  kernel. 
In  man,  the)  are  velfels  fpreadinv',  on  a  mem!  rane.  and 
entering  a  lara'e  t^lanilular  body  callcil  the  fhicmta. 
In  the  moufe  an  I  the  hare,  tliey  are  likewift  vedeU 
branching  on  a  men.hrane,  and  enterini;  a  pla.  enta : 
this  placenta,  when  it  hap;  ens  to  be  fixcvl,  receive* 
large  veins  from  the  parent,  and  which  may  be  either 
inflated  or  injeded  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  7^ 

Thofe  whi«  h  are  properly  refpiratory  organs,  exer-  "'O'lrafp 
cife  not  tlieir  tunttii  n  till  circulation  and  nutrition  aj;e   '*^"'"" 
begun  :  thout;h,  it  the  obfervati'  n  ot  Gnrm-.n  beju!f,f,      ,^^,^ 
that  the  air  may  become  a  leal   food   lor   the  clals  ot  funaioni. 
fpiders,  or  if  it  he   true   thai  the  larvae  of  .ints  as  well 
as  of  ftvcral  infers  of  prey,  increafe  in  bulk,  and  un,!er- 
go   their  metamorphofes   without  any  other   nourifh* 
ment  than  air  J,  this  la>v  13  not   univerfal.     It  may,  ,  r.^|,M  1 
however,  be  doubted,  whether  fome   n.oillure  be   not  RUmtru 
abforhcd.     With  rceard  to  the  ant,  we  have  reafon  10  (l'emi/l,y, 
fufpeft  that  the  obfervations  on  which  fuch  a  conciu- *'^'- "'  $ 
fion  was  founded  have  not  been  accurate.  "    {\ 

Not  only  arc  the  refpiratory  organs  ihuf  late  in  ex-Sf,n,eiim 
ercifing  their  fun.nions  ;  in   muny    vegetables  a  great -en. wed, 
pait  ot  them  is  annually  renewed  and  laid  afide  in  the   ."  ""'V' 
torpid  ftate.     In  thofe  infids  which  undergo  the  molt '  '*^'   ' 
remarkable  kinds  of  transformation  they  fuffer  a  change;  jji^^ 
and  in  all  ihole  animals  whxh  Ipend  their  earlier  days 
in  the  water,  and   afterwards   come  to  live  in  the  air, 
they  are  altered  in  kind. 

la 


fuppofes  that  the  blood,  in  pafTipg  through  the  lungs,  receives  heat  only:  that  the  whole  of  this  heat  is  evolved 
in  tlx  luncs  by  prccipitstinn  ;  and  is  thence  diffufed  over  the  fyftera  as  from  a  centre  or  focus:  in  which  cafe, 
we  muft  alfo  fuppofe  that  the  hirga  are  the  warmeft  part  of  the  body ;  and  that  the  heat  of  the  other  [larts  will 
be  in  proportion  to  their  i^iftanre  from  the  lungf,  or  the  length  of  the  veffels  through  which  it  hfis  paffed. 

As  for  the  ftability  of  animal  heat,  this  theory  rfcri^s  it  entirely  to  foreign  taufea;  to  the  different  degrees 
of  evaporation  ;  or  to  the  varyin^r  ftatts  of  the  air. 

The  fingular  meaning  whi.  h  this  theory  gives  to  the  word  fhlojijlon,  mnft  ftrike  every  one  who  knows  the 
rtymolniry  of  that  word.  The  celebrated  Stahl  found  it  in  the  Greek  ;  and  applied  it  naturally  to  li.rnify 
pv.re  elementary  fire,  or  the  moft  pure  and  fii  pie  irflammable  principle  in  a  flate  of  comMn.ition.  Mr  Kirwan 
haf!  fince  ufed  it  to  exprefs  hydrot,ene:  Dr  Prieftlty  h^s  called  the  azotic  phlogifticated  air  i  and  Dr  Cnwford, 
•who  feems  to  tike  pMo^ifton  in  the  fenfe  of  Mr  Kirwan,  fpeiks  likewife  as  if  he  underftood  it  in  the  fenfe  of 
Dr  PrieP.ley.  Mr  Kirwan's  phlogil'.icJited  air  however,  will  not  k  nJlc  without  oxygene  :  Dr  Prieftley's  wiU 
extin>;Ui(hfite:  and  Dr  Crawford's  is  dircflly  oppofed  to  that  principle.  Thcfe  are  not  the  ancient  doftrines  of 
Slahl:  they  are  new  ideas  cxprcffed  in  one  of  his  antiquatel  e/orda;  the  meating  of  that  great  man  is  negleifted. 
The  foimds  which  he  utteied,  like  the  deid  Irn^uagc  of  ?n  old  ritual,  are  among  a  (ew  (fill  in  veneration. 

(<^)  Borelli  has  fhewn  how,  by  contriftiner  the  air  vtficle  or  allowing  it  to  expand,  the  fifh  can  rife,  fink,  or 
retrain  ilationary  in  the  w-.ter.    torclli  d:  Nalntu. 
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P    H    Y    S    I 

In  «ll  !iv'ng  bodies  the  proper  funftion  of  one  pare 
of  the  refpiratory  organs  is,  to  fecrete  from  the  water 
*»  or  air  that  particular  aeriform  fluid  which  mingles  with 

their  juices,  and, which  is  neceffary  to  life  and  nutri- 
tion. In  many  cafe»  thefc  orjjans  ate  placed  extern.Tl- 
Iv,  and  are  always  in  contaft  with  the  air  or  water  from 
which  they  fecrtte.  In  other  cafes  they  are  lodged  in- 
ternally {  and  air  or  water  are  then  aliernately  admit- 
ted and  expelled  by  varieties  of  organs  which  ferve  as 
auxiliaries. 
,ri.  The  plants  fecrete  their  aeriform  fluid  from  water  and 
ur);a«;air.  They  receive  air  along  with  the  liquids  of  their 
ants ;  abforbents,  which  open  on  the  roots,  the  trunk,  and 
the  branches,  and  upon  the  inferior  furfaces  of  leaves  ; 
or,  if  nature  has  plunged  thefe  leaves  under  water,  the 
abforbents  open  and  imbibe  their  fluids  on  both  fides. 
In  many,  however,  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaf  is  in- 
tended to  inhale  air.  Bonnet  obferved,  that  when  this 
furface  was  applied  to  the  water  the  leaf  died  foon; 
but  that  when  the  lower  furface  waj  applied,  it  lived 
for  months.  It  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that  the  up- 
per lurfaccB  of  feme  leaves  will  repel  water  ;  and  that 
tlie  death  of  the  leaf  will  enfue  when  its  breathing 
pores  are  offtrui5fed  with  oil  *.  We  hence  learn  why 
aquatic  ;>lants  rife  up  to  the  furface  of  the  wat«fr  and 
fpread  their  leaves  in  the  open  air  :  and  as  it  is  pro- 
ved by  Ingenhouze  and  others,  that  the  refpiration  of 
many  leaves  is  affifted  b.y  light,  we  fee  a  reafon  why 
plants  growing  in  a  dark  room  turn  to  the  place  where 
light  is  admitted  ;  why  the  flowers  ai-'  the  leaves  of 
many  plants  follow  the  duirnal  courfe  of  the  fun  ;  why 
the  branches  of  tree-i,  which  require  much  light,  die 
when  place.1  in  a  thick  (hade  ;  why  moonfhine  in  au- 
tumn ccntrihutes  fo  much  to  the  ripening  of  grain  ; 
and  why  leaves  and  braiichcs  ?.re  arranged  in  iuch  a 
manner  as  iealt  to  intercept  that  quantity  of  light 
which  nature  has  allotted  to  the  geniu-  of  e.ch. 

The  air  veflels  in  the  body  of  plants  :;re  thofe  vefTcls 

which  contain  iuicc'S  but  atcertain  times, and  which  du- 

ri.ig  the  greattil  part  of  the  feafon  are  filled  with  air  f. 

This  air  is  colleftcd   from   the   fap  of    the  roots  as  it 

■paiTes   ?long  the  diaaietial   infertione,  and  from  thofe 

I  g,  ■  vtfTtlswhiuh  open  upon  the  trunk  and  upon  the  leavf  s;};. 

Like    pulmonary  tubes,    which    are    feen    branching 

78         through  the  liodice  of  infeCta,  they   perform  an  of&ce 

Lfetts  ifjj^iiar  to  that  of  the  trachez  and   bn.ncliia  ;  and  are 

thofe  general  receptacles  of  air  Irom  which  the  neigh- 
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bouring  part*  of  the  phnt  fecrete  what  is  needed  :  for 
in  plants  ;ind  a  certain  number  of  infe&s,  the  fan*tion$ 
of  the  lunge,  the  ftoniar.h,  and  the  htart,  are  generally 
diffufed.  The  feveral  parts  can  rcfpiic,  digclt,  and 
circulate  fluids  on  their  own  account  ;  and  if  they 
fhould  chance  to  be  fevered  from  the  whole,  can  live 
and  grow,  and  propagate  their  kind. 

The  air  veffels  are  furrounded  by  thofe  which  con- 
tain  a  liquid  during  the  whole   time  of  the   growth. 
They  are  the  largell  veffels  of  the  wood,  as  diftinguilh- 
ed  from  the  bark  ;  and  in  the  leaves  they  may  fome- 
times   be   feen  even   without   the  affiltance  of  glafTcs. 
Their   cavity  is  formed  by  certain   fibres  which   wind 
fpiraliy  like  a  coik-fcrew.      In  the  leaf  they  generally 
approach  and  recede  like  the  filaments  of  nerves  ;  but 
they  never  inofculate  from  one  end  of  the  plant  to  the 
Other,  except  at  the  extremities  j  ;  they  referable  the  5  Cm>'* 
pulmonary  tubes  of  iiifeCIs  by  their  general  difperfion  Anjt.  c/ 
over  the  fyftcm,  and   the  fpiral   rings  of  which  they ''Z^"''.  B  3. 
are  comp8fed(R);they  differ  in  this,  that  the  pulmona-''^'-''^ '7 — 
ry  tubes  are  frequently  obferved  to  anailomofe  in  their  g    '  ,,jrtr 
larger  branches,  as  the  raniitications  of  a  vein  or  aric-ch.4.  §1;-— 
ry  do  in  thtir  fmaller  capillary  twi^s.  19. 

The  refpiratory  organs,   which  aic  fimilar  either  to 
the  gills  of  fifhes  or  the  lun^s  of  mm,  csa  hardly  here 
claim  a  defcription,  as  their   nature  and   forms  are  fo 
generally  known.     There  is  one   ciicumftance,   how- 
ever, in  birds  which  arrefts  our  attention  ;   the  cells  uf 
their   bones,  and   the   numerous   vefules  af  their  foft 
parts  whicli  comniunicnte  with   the  lungs,  have  been 
defervedly  a  matter  of  furprife  to  moft   phyfiologilts. 
In  acc9unli:ig  for  their   ufc,  the   ingenious  Hunter  i^n^''-_ 
fuppofcd   that   they  leffened   the   fpccific   gravity  and nx.rn  con. 
aflilfed  flying  ;  that  being  the  circuir.ttan.e  which  he  "'■nnig  the- 
thought  molt  peculiar  to  birds.     Learning  afterwards '  "|"'"""T 
that   they  were  in  the  oifrich   and  not  in  the  bat,  be  ^,^'h^j^^** 
fuppofed  that  they  were  appendages  to  the  lungs.     In  iScc. 
amphibious   anlmils,  in   the   foake,   vip.r,   and   many 
others,   he  obferved,   that  "  the   lungs  are   continued 
(".own  through  the  whole   belly   in  foimof  two  rags, 
of  which  the  upper  part  only  can  perform  thfcflicc  of 
refpiiation  with    any  degree  of  effect,   the  lower  iis- 
vin^  comparatively  but  few  air  vtOl'*  ;sj."     In   thele 
animals,   the   ufe  of  lu:h  a  conformation  of  tSe  lungs 
was   to   him   eviUent.      "  It  is  in  romequtnce  of  thin 
ftrudture,"  faid  he,  "  that  they  require  to  breathe  icf» 
frequently  than  others."     From  thi*  reafoning  he  oa- 

turally 


(r)  See  the  fpiral  lingp  in  the  pulmonary  tubes  of  a  bee,  Plate  XVII.  fig.  10.  Swammerdam's  Book  of 
Nature,  or  Hiilory  of  Infefts. 

(s)  The  fame  obfervations  were  long  a?o  made  by  the  immortal  Harvey.  After  obferving  that  both  the 
tranfver(e  and  longiiudiiial  membr.nous  diaphragms  of  birds  eonirihuted  to  refpiration,  he  adds,  "  Et  aha,  ut 
nunc  lactam.  Avis  prse  cstcris  ammalibus  non  modo  tacillime  rcfpirat,  fed  voccm  itiam  in  cautu  diverl'imode 
modiilatur  :  cum  tamin  ejus  puintoDt*  lateribus  et  coftis  adeo  afSxi  lunt,  ut  parum  admodum  dilatari,  affurgerc, 
et  confrahi  pofiint. 

Q^iinetiam  fqiiod  tamen  a  nemine  hafteiius  obf^rvatum  memin!)  earum  bronchia  five  afpera  artrvii  fires  in 
abdomen  perforantiir.  Aeremque  infpiralum  intra  cavitatcK  illarura  mcmbranarum  itiondunt.  Q^uemailm.*- 
dum  pifce«  tt  ferpentts  intra  ai;  plas  veficas  in  abdomine  pofitas,  eundtm  attrnhunt  ct  tefervant,  eoquc  facillia 
natare  txiftiniantur.  Et  ut  lam  nc  !  ulonis  cum  slf.-ie  vchcmtntiiis  rcfpirant,  a.ris  pliu"  folito  in  vcliculas  nii« 
merofifllmas  abfotbent  (unde  eaium  tam  ingens  tumor)  quo  eundcm  poflca  in  coaxntione  li^eiahter  txlp'rent. 
Ita  in  pennatis  pulmonis  potius  Iranjiitu  el  "uia  aii  rijfiralionem  videntur  quam  hujus  adequalutn  org:n4ini. 
De  Gciurat.  AiumaL  Exetcit.  3. 
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-Refpira-  tcrally  inferred,  that  the  mstion  of  flying  misrht  ren- 
*"'"■  dcr  the  frequency  of  refplration  inconvenient  ;  anJ 
'  that  a  rrfcrvoir  for  air  mijht  therefore  hecome  fingu- 
larly  iif<.-ful.  The  bat  and  the  ollrich,  however,  ari;  here 
a<  formid  ible  objeftiona  as  before.  The  bird  refpires 
frequently  when  at  rrft,  and  wlien  it  flies  to  our  bo- 
fom  from  the  h.iwk  ;  that  frequency  feema  to  have 
lieen  incieafcrd  by  what  ia  a  geneial  and  a  common 
caufe,  an  increaftd  degree  of  nuifculir  exert'on.  Had 
air  cells  been  intended  merely  to  prevent  the  eflFefts  of 
a  rapid  motion  on  refpiration,  we  mi^jht  expeft  to  fee 
them  in  greyhounds  find  a  number  of  quadrupeds, 
much  more  readily  than  in  fomt  birds  whofe  flights  are 
neither  rapid  nor  Kins;. 

This  great  phyfiologifl  wss  not  aware  that  the  cir- 
fumllance  mofl  peculiar  to  birds  was  not  their  aft  of 
flyintr,  l,ut  their  feathers,  which  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  air,  and  whirh  require  a  regu'ir  fupply,  whe- 
ther they  foar  on  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  or  remain  on 
the  griHind,  attending  the  ollrich  (t). 

Both  in  amphibious  animals  and  birds,  the  air  of 
the  vtficles  has  palTed  the  refpiratory  furface  of  the 
lungs.  In  the  trachea  of  yJants  and  the  pulmonary- 
tubes  and  veficlesof  infefts,  it  is  only  proceeding  on  its 
way  to  be  refpired.  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
w!iether  vegetable  fubftances,  and  thofc  which  are  call- 
ed coricous  in  animals,  require  a  different  preparation 
of  air  from  what  is  the  common  preparation  of  lup.gs  ? 
whether  h^ir  grows  beft,  or  the  cuticle  thickeft  over 
faft  ,;  irts  that  are  cellular  and  fpongy  f  u)  ?  and  whe- 
ther the  anixals  that  bear  horns  have  1  irger  finufes  in 
tife  frontnl  hone  of  their  cranium  than  others  ?  From 
the  general  dilTufion  of  air  through  the  birds,  and  the 
lituation  of  their  veficles  beyond  the  lun,;9,  it  would 
appear  thr-.t  the  pulmonary  vifcus  in  thefe  animals  does 
^not  refpire  or  fecrete  air  for  the  whole  fyftem  ;  and  we 


are  certain,  that  in  plants  and  infcfts  mod  parts  te-  Refpil 
fpirc  the  air  for  themfelves,  and  that  there  is  no  par-  ''°" 
ticular  part  appointed  to  fecrete  air  for  the  whole.         '      y~ 

We  here  fpeak  of  refpiratory  or^'ans  as  thofc  which  Air  abfo 
fe.-rete  an  aeri*orm  fluid  from  water  and  air;  but  oure^  by  th 
lan-M3ge   probably  had   been   m  )ri  accurate  hid   we  *'■''■'''*'* 
called   them  the   organs  in   which  an  aeriform  fluid  is{i,e'rJf' 
a''forbed   by  their   liquid   contents,   as  tlicfe  fl  >w  by,  t  !ry  fur"- 
either  wholly  or  in   part,  in  their  courfe  through  theficc. 
fy!\em.     It  was  Ion;  denied  that  any  nbforption  of 
the  air  took  place  from  the  pulmonary  furface;   an  J 
fpcculative   reafoners  had  attempted  to  prove  thit  no 
air  could  pafs  to  the  blood  through  the  membranes  of 
the  lungs,  becaufc  air  had  refufed  upon  fome  occalions 
to  pafs  through  pieces  of  wet  leather  that  had  ^een  ex. 
pofed  to  it  for  that  purpofe.     Borelli,  however,  en- 
deavoured to  rtiow  how  air  in  the  lungs  might  mingle 
with  the  blood,  and  how  fome  always  difappeared  in  re- 
fpiration.    There  are  few  doubts  now  entertained  on 
this    fubjeft.       Venous    blood  inclofed   in  a   bladder 
by  the    celebrated    Prieftley    difcovered    fsch    an  at- 
traftion    for  oxygene,  that   it  abforbed  the  aeriform 
fluid  through  all  the  coats  of  the  refilling  medium,  ex- 
hibiting an   inftance  and  beautiful  illullration  of  ^e 
chemi.al  jffinities  which  take  place  in  this  funAIon. 

The  reader  will  obferwe,  that  the  two  words  re/jf>i-  Two  kin 
rotary  organs  ?iTe  here  employed   in  what  may  be  ra-of  rtf  in 
ther  a  particular  fenfe.     The  truth  is,  there  are  two'°'7ori! 
kinds  of  refpiratory  organs,  which,  though  fometimea 
included  in  t!  •   general  expreffion,  (hould  always  be 
confidcred  as  perfeftly  diftinft.     The  firft  kind  com- 
prehends thofe  in  which  the  water  and  air  Ls  decom- 
pofed  ;  the  fecond,  thofe   by  which   ihefe  fluids  are 
properly  applied  to  the  refpiring  furfacesof  the  former. 
We  obferve  thefc  laft  in  the  fluttering  motion  of  the 
leaf  itfelf,  or  in  that  ttndril  which  turns  the  furface  of 

the 


(t)  "  The  ufe  of  this  retention  (of  the  air  in  the  vtficles  of  birds)  is  not  well  known  to  us,  at  lead  in  refpeft 
of  the  upper  pouches;  fo  in  regard  of  the  lower  ones.  The  ufe  of  this  retention  has  been  explained  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  ostrich  :  where  it  was  fhown  that  there  is  a  probability  that  the  air  contained  in  the  lower 
pouches  ferves  to  comprefs  the  vifcL-r.i,  an-1  make  them  rife  upwards.  Some  do  think  that  this  retention  of  air 
ferves  birds  to  render  them  lighter  in  flying,  likeas  the  bladder  which  is  in  fifli  helps  them  to  fwim.  And 
this  conjed'.ire  would  have  fome  foundation,  if  the  air  contained  in  the  bladders  of  birds  were  as  light  in  pro- 
j-ortiou  to  the  air  in  which  they  fly,  as  the  air  contained  in  the  bladders  of  fifh  is  in  proportion  to  the  water 
in  which  they  do  fwim.  But  to  fay  fomething  which  hath  at  lead  a  little  more  probability,  waiting  till  we 
have  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  ufe  of  this  retention  of  air,  we  confider  that  the  birds  gene- 
rally  rifing  very  high,  an.',  even  to  the  place  where  the  air  is  a  great  deal  lighter  than  it  is  near  the  earth,  might 
he  (.'.eprived  of  the  principal  advantages  of  refpiration  for  want  of  an  air  whofe  weight  might  make  on  the 
heart  ani  aiteries  the  compreflTion  ncceflary  to  the  diftribution  and  circulation  of  the  blood  :  If  they  had  not 
the  faculty  of  cont?.ining  a  long  time  a  portion  of  air,  which  being  rarefied  by  the  heat  which  this  retentioa 
produccth  therein,  mi^;ht,  by  enlarging  itftlf,  fupply  the  defeft  of  the  weight  of  which  the  air  that  th-y 
i!o  hreatiie  in  the  laiddle  region  is  dellitute.  For  if  there  be  a  great  many  birds  which  do  n-.-vsr  rife  very 
-hi.^h  into  the  air,  whofe  lungs  h;ive  notwithftanding  thefe  bladders  in  which  the  air  is  retained  ;  there  are  idfo 
a  great  n.any  that  have  wings  which  they  ufe  not  lor  flying.  And  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  are  found 
fome  parts  in  animals  whi.  h  have  mt  any  ufe  in  certain  fpecies,  and  which  are  given  to  the  whole  genus,  by 
rcafon  that  they  have  an  important  ufe  in  fome  of  the  fp-cies.  It  is  thus  that  in  feveral  kinds  of  animals 
tie  m?les  have  teats  like  the  females  ;  that  moles  have  eyes ;  eftriclies  and  caflliwars  wings  ;  an  i  that  hind  tor- 
.■toifef  have  a  particular  formation  of  the  vcflifls  of  the  heart  which  agrees  only  with  v\ater  tortoifes.  as  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  def:rIption  of  the  Toxtoise."  The  Anatomkal  Defcrlplion  ef  a  Cqfowar,  by  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris.  We  can  hardly  anfwer  for  the  jullncfa  of  this  reafoning,  which  maintains  that  the  genus  Laj 
.ufckfs  puts  mi  rely  in  complaifance  to  the  fj.ecies. 

(■'}  Nails  and  hair  grow  after  death,  and  a  quantity  of  air  is  evolved  in  putrefaSion. 
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tTie  leaf  to  tlie  fun.  We  fee  them  producing  thefe 
ofcillntory  motionn  in  the  branchinjj  gills  ot  the  pu/tx 
arborefctns .  When  the  breathing  ftirface  is  within  the 
body,  wedifcover  thcm^j^ain  in  the  trachex  of  plants, 
whofe  cavity  is  formed  ly  b  fpiral  fi.'vre  that  is  fcem- 
ingly  intended  for  feme  kind  of  periftaitic  motion. 
We  deleft  them  likevife  in  the  pi:lmonary  tubes,  in 
the  fpiral  rings,  and  in  the  abdominal  movements  of 
ir.ftifls.  We  feihenn-in  fj(h-s  fw.-'.llowinj  the  water 
and  proptUinjj  it  onward  throu>;h  the  fringes  of  the 
pills.  In  the  frog,  we  note  them  by  the  motionB  of 
the  pouch  between  the  fternum  and  the  lower  jaw. 
After  this  animal  is  divided  tranfverfcly  lehind  the 
fnre  legs,  this  pouch  continues  to  fill  and  to  empty 
itftlf  downwards  hy  the  trachea  where  the  lun'^s  were. 
Wlien  the  whole  intejj-uments  and  fome  of  the  mufclea 
between  the  J3W  bone  and  fternura  are  removed,  we 
fee  liow  the  pouch  was  dilated  and  contrafted  by  a 
broad  caitilapre  connected  with  the  trachea,  and  attach- 
ed by  mufcles  to  the  infirfe  of  the  Uernum  and  the 
neighbouring  parts.  When  the  pouch  is  enlarged,  the 
air  rufiies  in  through  the  two  noltrih  ac  that  time  ex- 
panded ;  and  when  it  is  contrafting,  the  glottis  ftarts 
up  with  an  open  mouth  to  the  middle  of  the  pouch, 
ind  the  air  is  prelTed  down  through  the  trachea  to  the 
lungs.  This  amufing  fight  will  fometimcs  continue 
for  a  whole  hour.  In  man  and  all  the  warm-blooded 
quadrupeds,  the  thorax  or  cavity  where  tht  lungs  are 
placed  is  ddated  and  contracted  by  the  diaphragm  and 
mufcles  attached  to  the  ribs.  In  the  time  of  dilata- 
tion the  glottis  opens,  as  we  fee  in  birds  :  the  air 
rufhes  in,  fupports  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  enables  the  thorax  to  expand  wider. 
The  expanding  powers  having  made  at  laft  their  ufual 
effort,  their  antagonifts  fuccecd,  exert  their  force,  and 
the  air  is  expelled. 

In  applying  ei.'ier  the  water  or  air  to  the  breathjng 
furtace,  all  thefe  auxiliary  organs  are  affifted  by  the 
circumambient  fluid  which  preffes  equably  on  all  fides. 
'When  a  Florentine  flafl<  is  applied  to  the  mouth,  and 
all  communication  between  the  larynx  and  external  air 
entirely  cut  off,  it  requires  an  effort  to  bring  the  air 
of  the  flall<  into  the  lungs.  The  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere  is  therefore  affilling  in  refpiration  ;  and  the 
air,  whether  in  the  lungs  or  tlie  thorax  (x),  muit  not 
be  fo  dtnfe  as  that  which  is  without.  When  Verheyen 
pcriorated  the  thorax  of  a  dog,  and  reflored  the  equi- 
librium betwixt  the  external  and  internal  air,  the  re- 
Ipiration  of  the  lungs  ceafed,  though  for  fome  time 
the  alternate  admiffion  and  cxpulfion  of  air  was  conti- 
nued through  canuUs  introduced  into  the  wounds. 

It  cannot  furcly  be  a/ked  here,  how  the  prelfure  of 
the  atmofphere  fhould  be  aflifting  in  raifmcr  the  thorax, 
and  thus  fceniingly  counteradl  itfelf?  The  heat  of  the 
lungs  expands  the  air  as  foon  as  it  enters.  The  air 
rapidly  abforbs  moifture  ;  and  though  not  ufually  no- 
ticed by  philofophcrs,  yet  the  fuddcn  expanfion,  which 
is  always  the  confcqucncc  of  that  abforption,  is  a  very 
(.-eneral  phenocencn  in  flaturc.  By  this  heat,  or  by 
this  abforption,  the  air  would  occafion  greater  dilata- 
tion, were  it  not  for  the  lungs,  which  feck  to  coUapfc; 
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the  cartilages  of  the  fternum,  which  feek  to  re 'oil  ;    R^fpira- 
and  the  ftretchedout  mufcles,  which  cither  fpontane-      ^'°"'    , 
oufly,  or  direfled  by  the  will,  endeavour  to  contra£l         * 
and  produce  expiration. 

Having  feen   how  the  air  will  rufh  in  on  tlje  open- 
ing of  the  glottis,  we  may  alfo  conceive  how  the  (hut- 
ting of  the  glottis  will   refiil    the   force    of  internal 
expanfion,   and  fupport  a  weight  laid  upon  the  brcaft.        g, 
The  confined  air  will  expand  equally  on  all  fides,  and  How  the 
the  preffure  mull  be  great  before  the  fpace  which  falls  ^^F'^'-'i"" 
to  the  glottis  c^n  exceed  its  own   mufcular  force  and'"^",""' 
the   weight   of  the  atmofphere.      It   is  this  diffufed 
preffure  of  fluids  that  produces  fuch  ftriking  wonderi 
in   hydraulics ;  and  which  explains  how  the  droppings 
of  the  ureters   fliould   expand  the  bladder  even  to  a 
palfy,  and  overcome  the  abdominal  mufcles.  j^ 

To  account  for  the  action   of  thefe   organs  which  Opinions 

fervc  as  auxiliaries  in  refpiration,  there  have  been  fup-"''"'<^''nrng 

pofed,an  appetite  for  air  which  pronripts  as  a  ftimulus  ;   r    "'?■■"» 
'      •   o  r    1  11       1         1  I         1  .  .,   tfrefiJira- 

an   influence   of  the  will,    though   we   breathe   while tjon. 

aflcep  ;  and  a  natural  inftinft,  which  indeed  may  exirt, 
but  explains  nothing.  In  fpecifying  the  fcveral  organs 
concerned,  we  have  heird  of  an  expanfile  power  of  the 
luni'S,  of  a  certain  preffure  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  of  a 
mulcu'ar  diaphraL'ra,  and  of  the  action  of  oblique  in- 
terco!!ais.  But  thefe  explanations  are  from  a  limited 
view  of  the  fuhjeft.  The  expreffions  ufed  may  indeed 
be  general  ;  but  their  meaning  is  particular,  narrow, 
and  confined  ;  and  their  allufion  is  only  toman,  or  per- 
haps to  a  few  of  the  warm-blooded  quadrupeds:  for 
where  are  the  Intercoftals  of  the  froj  ?  where  Is  the 
mufcular  diaphragm  of  birds  ?  where  the  preffure  of 
their  phrenic  nerve  ?  and  wheie  the  expanfile  power  of 
their  lungs?  87 

It  is  fortunate  for  man  that  thefe  aflifling  refpira-^'*'^' o""- 
tory  organs  are  in   fome  meafure  fuljtft  to  his  will.^"'^)'^™ 
By   this    fubjtftion   he    produces   vocal   found    whenf^.mjjj. 
he  pleafes,   divides   it   into  parts,  varies  it  \y  tones, 
forms  it  into  words,  and  enjoys  the  diftinguiffied  and 
numerous  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  a  fpo- 
ken  language. 


Sect.  II.     Di^rjiion, 
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As  refpiration  facceedcd  the  placenta  in  one  of  its  Dig>;iHo». 
offices  by  maintaining  life,  the  Uindion  of  digellioa 
furceeds  it  in  another  by  either  continuing  or  fup- 
porting  the  growth  of  the  living  body.  It  depends 
on  refpiration  for  a  portion  of  htat,  and  is  that  func- 
tion by  which  the  liquid  and  folid  food  undeigoes  its 
firft  preparation  in  the  fyltem.  ?9 

Though  gafeous  fluids,  including  the  principles  "f?'^"  ' 
heat  and  light,  may  be  proved  to  nourllh  and  compofe   "^^ 'j^^™' 
the  fubllances  of  ail  living  bodies,  yet  a  part  only  cm  lubnance 
enter  the   fyllem    in   a  gafeous   ftatt.      This   part  isofalili- 
changed  by   the  lungs,  or  by  thofc  fluids  which  they ':"!>  l'"- 
contain.     The  organs  of  digeftion,  before   they   <:a'i,J^',7thc 
aft  on  aerial  bodies,  muU  have  them  reduced  to  fome^afc  f  ,rtrt 
new  form.      For  the  food  of  vegetables,  this  form  re-wAitn. 
quiies  to  be  w.iter,  whofe  i  :o  parts  are  found  to  con- 
fill  of  84  J   of  oxygcne  and  15}  of  hydiogeiic.     Soc 
Water. 

4  S  When 


(x)  Siippofing  that  there  be  any  in  the  thorax. 


6f}o 

Dipt-frn.  W'|;cn  ihc  ^(cs  hive  p-ffni  through  both  the  wilcry 
'""^'■~~'and  vej;etable  ilates,  tbiy,  as  jiiicei  or  foliils,  become: 
the  food  of  a  great  many  animaU.  Tlitf;  aniraali 
pri5<?iice  new  changes,  anJ  by  their  preparation  t!ie 
gafcs  become  the  food  of  others  which  arc  called  car- 
nivorous;  and  then  the  carnivoiou«  and  alt  living  bo- 
die?,  when  the  vivify inj;  p' iTioiple  has  ccaled  within 
them,  and  when  they  are  halleninir  to  a  rtate  of  dif- 
folution,  arc  devoured  by  others  who  feed  on  corrup- 
tion, are  p.-.nly  converted  into  w;.ter  and  pas,  and  be- 
comc  in  their  turn  the  foaj  of  the  kinds  on  which 
ihey  had  fed. 

Aj   thcfe  effofls  of  the  (!i;;efting  and   affimilatinf^ 
powers  are  mure  fiuprifing  than  any  chemical  procrfa 
of  art,  it  may  not  le  unpl^^alinEr  to  take  a  more  parti- 
cular view  of  them.     It  has  long  been  obfervtd,  that 
thofe  animals   which  are   not   carnivorous   feed  upon 
plants  ;    and,    fince   the   days  of  Van    Uelmoit   and 
Boyle,  it  has  been  fufpef^ed  that  plants  live  upon  w.i- 
,^         teranJair.   This  fufpicion  has  now  been  conlirmeJ  by 
Vegetables  numerous  experiments.     Plants  h?ve  been  raifed  from 
Iivcin|)uiedi(liiled  water  without  earth,  .-.nd,  inllead  of  requiring 
water.         j,  vegetpMe  nioul.l,  have  fpread  their  roots  in  niof'',  in 
paper,  in  cotton,   in  pietes  of  cloth,  in  pounded  glafs, 
and  powder  of  quartz.      From  thcfe  fafls,  the  inr^eni- 
OU8  Cfiaptal  has  been  led  to  fuppofc  that  foi's  i£t  but 
as  fo  many  fponges.  afFordinjj  water  in   different  pro- 
portions, and  in  different  w.  ys  ;  and  that  all  chat  the 
plant  wants  from  the  foil  is  a  firm  fupport,  a  permiflion 
to  extend  its  roots  where  it  choofcs,  and  that  propor- 
tioned fiipply  of  humidity  which  will  fecure  it  againft 
oi         the  alterni'tives  of  being  inundated  or  dried  up.      To 
tJfeoffoil   anfwer,  however,  thefe  feveral  conditions,  he  allows  it 
to  vegeta-    jq  bf  necclTiry  in  many  cafes  "  to  make  a  proper  mixture 
of  the  primitive  earths,  as  no  one  in  particular  poflcffes 
them.    Siliceous  and  calcareous  earths  (he  fays)  m.y  be 
confidered  as  hot  and  drying,  the  argillaceous  as  moill 
and  cold,  an  !  the  magnefian  as  pofTefling  intermediate 
properties.      Each,  in  particular,  has  its  faults,  which 
render  it  unfit  for  culture.     Clay  abforbs   water,  but 
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does  not  communicate  it  ;  cilcareoui  Mrth  re.'eive$  nigcAiin. 
and  gives  it  too  quickly;  but  the  propeit  es  of  thefe  ""  '  "* 
earths  are  fo  happiiy  oppofed  :liat  they  correct  each 
other  by  mixture.  Accordingly  we  find,  tliat  by  add- 
ing lime  to  an  argillaceous  earth,  this  laft  is  divided, 
and  the  drying  property  of  the  lime  mitlgat^-d,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  llifTiiefa  of  the  clay  is  diminilhrd. 
On  thefe  accounts  it  i)  that  a  fuigle  earth  cinnot  con- 
ftitute  manure,  and  that  the  cli  ir;!Cter  of  the  earth  in- 
tended  to  be  mclioritcd  oui'ht  to  be  ftudie('.  before  the 
choiie  of  any  aildition  ii  de.idtd  on.  The  bcft  pio- 
poitions  of  a  fertile  earth  for  corn  are  three  ei;;Kthsof 
clay,  two  eighths  of  fand,  and  three  eighths  ot  the  frag- 
ments of  hard  llone.  -, 

The  advantages  of  labour  confill   in   dividing   theUieofa- 
earth,  aeratintj  it,  diflroying  ufelefs  or  noxious  plants,  gf'C"''ur» 
and  converting  them  into  manure  by  facilitating  their  1','  *'-!5"*; 
dccompofitiou." 

Su  fur  IS  vegetable  mould  from  communicating  any 
thing  new  to  plants,  that  it  rather  owes  its  formation 
to  then.*,  and  if  fea  fait  (houid  at  times  berequifite  to  •  ChnftaVt 
marine  vegetation:,  it  is  to  be  remembered   that  falls,  ^-f'"-  </ 
fulphur,  and  lime,  ate  all  projufts  of  organized  todies;  ^JT'; 
that  iron  (y)   itielf  his  been  difcovered  in  plants  andj.art4. 
animals  ;    and    that    even    diamonds,  quart/,,  cryftals,  S  »■  •  the 
fpars,  gypfum,  S:c.  are  found  only  in  thofe  rarths  that ''^■|^'",'""S» 
arc  partlycompofed  of  an  impoveriibed  vegetaSle  reli  !ue,  j^''^   •'  ^' 
which  provident  nature  feenis  to  have  refcrved  for  the        y^ 
reproduitioQ  or  reparation  of  the  earthy  and   metallic  Eartlis  and 
fublfances  of  the  globe  ;  while  the  vegetable  mould  on  ""'"'^ '"" 
thefe   or^janic   parts  that  remain  are  made  to  ferve  a'nrndut, 
nourilhment  for  the  growth  of  fucceeding  plants  (z).    t-cns. 

If  thofe  earths  in  which  plants  arc  reared,  and 
which  contain  no  vegeteUe  raoul>!,  (hould  ever  be  fen- 
fibly  diminilhed  in  weight,  a  circumftance,  we  believe,  t 
which  feldom  takes  plice  if  proper  precaution  be  ufed 
to  prevent  it ;  yet  if  it  Ihould  happen,  it  Ihould  not  in 
that  cafe  be  forgotten  th?t  gafe.s  are  the  general  ce- 
ments in  nature  ;  that  they  mix  intimately  with  the 
hatdelt  bodies }  and   that  this  feufible  diminution  of 

weight 


(Y)Whcther  iron  exifts  foriially  in  organized  bodies,  or  is  the  rcfult  of  decompofition,  it  derives  its  origin  ul- 
timately from  gr^fes.  Blood  gradually  decojnpofed  by  putrefadion  yielded  not  only  more  falts  and  lime,  but 
much  more  iron  than  blooil,  fujdenly  dfcompofed  by  lime.  Though  the  greater  part  of  an  animal  or  vegttable, 
therefore,  be  without  fuch  fubftances  as  fait,  lime,  iron  ;  yet  when  decompofcd  its  parts  may  recombine,  and  thus 
produce  them.     See  Surgical  and  Phyftcal  FJfays,  by  Mr  John  Aberntthy. 

(z)  "  Vegetables  in  their  analyfis  prefent  us  with  certain  metals,  fuch  as  iron,  gold,  and  manganefe.  The  iron 
forms  near  one-twelfth  of  the  weight  of  the  afhes  of  hard  wood,  fuch  as  oak.  It  may  be  extraSed  hy  the 
nagnct.  We  read  in  the  Journaux  de  Phjifique  an  obfervation,  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that  it  was  found  in  me- 
tallic grains  in  fruits.      Vegetables  watered  with  dillilled  water  afford  it  an  well  as  others. 

"  Beccher  and  Kunckel  afcertained  the  prefence  of  gold  in  plants.  M.  Sage  was  invited  to  repeat  the  pro- 
ceffes  by  way  of  afcertalning  the  fad.  He  found  gold  in  the  alhes  of  vine  twig.,  and  announced  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. After  thischemift,  moft  perfons  who  have  attended  to  this  objeA  have  found  gold,  but  in  much  left  quan- 
tity tdan  M.  Sage  announced.  The  moft  accurate  analyfes  have  (hown  no  more  than  two  grains,  whereas  M. 
Sage  had  fpoken  of  feveral  ounces  in  the  quintal.  The  procefs  for  extrading  gold  from  the  afhes  confifts  in 
fufin/'  thcra  with  black  flux  and  minium. 

"  Scheele  obtained  manganefe  in  the  anslyfii  of  vegetable  afhes.  .    *         . 

"  Lime  conltantly  enough  forms  feven-tenths  of  the  fixed  refiJue  of  vegetable  incineration.  Next  to  lime, 
alumine  h  the  moft  ibundant  earth  in  vegetables,  and  next  magnefia.  biliceous  eaith  likewife  exifts,  but 
kfs    abundantly ;    the  lead    common  of  all   is  the  barytes.      Chaptal't  Elements  of  Chtmijlry,    Part   iv.   §  3. 

See  Salts,  Sulphur,  Iron,  Lime,  in  Ekmtntt  of  Chtmijlry .  See  xhz  Matrix  of  Diammdt;  fee  Ckaptslt 
vol.  iii.  Part  4.  ^  y  art.  3. 
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weiulit  iti'iy  be  owinjf  entirely  to  foaie  difTolution  of 
the  folid  partJ,  anj  ilie  confequtiit  extrication  of  the 
pafeous  fluids  (a). 

"  Cefore  we  linti  scquired  a  knowledije  of  the  con- 
ftitnent  principles  of  water,"  refumes  Chaptal,  "  it  was 
innponihle  to  explain  or  even  to  conceive  the  growth  of 
pi.  nls  by  this  fingle  aliment,  in  fact,  if  the  water 
were  .in  dement,  or  intiecompofable  principle,  it  would 
afTord  nothing  but  water  in  enteiinjj  into  the  nutrition 
of  the  planti  and  the  vegetable  would  of  courfe  exhib  t 
thnt  fluid  only  ;  but  when  we  confider  water  as  form- 
ed by  the  combination  of  the  oxygenous  and  hydroge- 
nous pjafes,  it  i?  eafily  uni^erftooJ  that  this  compound 
is  reduced  to  its  principle?,  and  that  the  hydro^eno'is 
gas  becomes  a  principle  of  the  vetretahie,  while  the 
oxygene  ia  thrown  o(T  by  ihe  vital  force.i.  According- 
ly we  fee  the  vegetaVle  almoft  cncirtly  formed  of  hvdro- 
gene.  Oils,  refins,  and  mucilage,  confift  of  fcarcely  any 
thing  Lilt  this  fnbdance  ;  and  we  perceive  the  oxyge- 
roue  gjs  efcape  by  the  pores  where  the  aftion  of  light 
caufes  its  difentragcn^ent." 

but  though  water  cnpflitute  the  aliment  of  plantn, 
we  muft  not  fnppofe  that  it  is  the  aliment  of  thefe 
alone  :  the  leech  and  the  tidpoie*  are  noiuifhed  bv  wa- 
ter, an.^.  many  animcle  have  no  other  food.  "  Rondelet  J 
citesagreit  number  of  examples  of  .T.arine  animals 
which  cannot  fubfift  lut  by  means  of  water  by  the  very 
ronifitution  of  their  organs.  He  affirms,  that  he  kept 
during  three  years  a  ti(h  In  a  vejel  conftantly  maint:iin- 
ed  full  of  very  pure  water.  It  grew  to  fuch  a  ii/.e,  thit 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  veflel  could  no  longer  con- 
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tain  it.     He  rcl-.tes  thii  at  a  very  common  fa(5.     \Ve  Di^rediTi. 
likewife  obfcrve  the  red  fiflies  which  are  kept  in  glafs  "~~^       * 
vclTels,  are  noutiflied,  and  grow,  without  any  other  af- 
filhnce  than  that  of  water  properly  renewed  f ."  *  C.li/>tnl't 

The   ineenious   Borelli,  who  knew  that  plants  and^.""'*-^ 
fivetal  ani'iials  fui  filled  wholly  by  water  a?.d  air,   waSyoj  ;;;_ 
likewifc  of  opinion  that  fome  animals  lived  upon  fand.  par:  4. 
He  could  dilcover  nothing  but  land  in  the  flomachs  ofj  i-  iit.  l, 
many  tcft;iceous  animaU  that  live  in  the  water,  an.!  p-sr- 
ticularly  in  the  ftomiichs  of  the  fmalltr  kirk's  that  live 
buried  in  the  f;nd  of  the  fea     He  could  not  conceive  Son:e  ani- 
what   elfe   could   he   t!:e   food  of  thofe  fmall  fi'hes  ornisUfu?- 
worms  which  penetrate  the  fubftance  of  the   haT.'eftll"'^'' '" 
rocks  end  form  excavations  th.t  always  bear  a  prop"''- f""d"al'd 
tion  to  their  bulk.     He  had  regul=irly  found   that  the  why', 
flomaclis  ot  f-.vans  which  he  hid  examined  wsre  fall  of 
fand  ;  and,  recollecting  the  pebbles  in  the  gizzards  of 
fowls,  he  was  led  to  infer  that   thefe  fubft:inees  were 
fomehow   diffolved   in    a  gaftric  juice,  and  ferved   to 
nourilh  the  hardier  part.«,  as   the  fhells,  the  feithers, 
and  the  bones  (b).     Thefe  fentimente,  on  a  flight  view, 
might   not   be    unnatural.      From    obferring   children 
of  depraved    appetites    fwallowing    fand,    afhi-'s,    and 
cinders ;  Irom  having  fometimes  met  with  fand  in  the 
ftoraachs  of  wild   ducks  ;  from  the  ufual  fceccs  of  the 
earth-worm  ;   and  from  die  difTcdion  of  fevcral  toads 
dug  up   in   a  garden,  in  whofe  ftonachs  we  could  fee 
nothing  but  a  (juantuy  of  earth,  with  pieces  of  coal, 
ftone,  and  of  (lice,  that  had  acciJentally  h-ippened  to 
be  m-xed  with   it{c),  we   long  entertained   a  fimilar 
opinion  with  this  celebrated  author :  but  on  recoUedt- 
^  S  2  ing 


(a)  What  follows  is  from  the  33d  additional  note  of  Dr  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden. 

"  Dr  Prieftley  obta'ned  air  cf  greater  or  lefs  purity,  both  vital  and  azotic,  from  almoft  all  the  folTil  fub- 
ftances  he  fubjefted  to  experiment.  Font  ounce  weight  of  lava  from  Iceland,  healed  in  an  earthen  retort, 
yielded  twenty  ounce  meafutes  of  air. 


4  ounce  weight  of 
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L5va 
Bi  fakes 
Tos.iftone 
Granite 
Elvain 
Gypfum 
Blue  fiate 
Clay 

Limeftone  fpar    830 

Limeftone  1 t6o 


:    ?o  ounce  meafures  of  air. 
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■    40 
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30 

230 
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Chalk 

White  iron  ore 

Dark  iron  ore 

Molybdena 

Stream  tin 

Steatites 

Barytei 

Black  wa  1 

Sand  ilone 

(^oal 


6^0 
410 

i  '_} 

IS 
700 


"  In  th!i<  account  the  fixed  air  was  prcvIouUy  extrafled  from  the  limcftones  by  acids,  and  the  heit  applied  wsi 
much  lefs  than  was  ncctflary  to  extract  nil  the  air  from  the  bodies  employed." 

(b)  .A  fimilar  inference  was  made  by  Mr  Burt  upon  opening  the  ftomach  of  the  pangolin  of  Hindoflao. 
See   Pangolin. 

(c)  The  third  ventricle  had  a  flrange  body  fattened  to  its  interior  membrene.  This  body  was  compjfed  of 
a  hard  membrane,  in  which  there  was  g'ravcl  inclofed.  Gefner  fays  the  chamois  is  acctiftomed  to  fwallow  gravel 
to  clear  hii  tcngue  and  throat  from  the  phlegm,  which  is  apt  to  cover  thcra,  and  dcltvoy  the  appetite.  /tn<H. 
De/cription  of  the  Chamois  er  Cemj),  by  the  French  Academy, 
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t'igeftion.  Ing  t!iat  many  fubftances  which  enter  the  (lomach  are 
~-~y~~~  not  nutritious;  confijering  the  bjll«  of  hair  and  of  I'ea- 
theiB  which  tbe  raniivorous  animals  return,  ami  that 
quantity  of  faical  matter  which  is  difcharjfcd   by  the 
in^eilines;  having  /rtquontly  cxp-rlenced  that  a  feolc 
of  fulnels  reniovce  hunger,  and  oLferved   perfons  as  it 
were  by  inlUnrt  prcffing  on  the  tmuty  ftotnach  with 
thtlt  band — we  began  to  fiifpcdt  tliat  tiie  fwillwwiujf  of 
far.d,  and  a  number  of  otl.er   indigeitibie    fubftances, 
mij.ht  not  be  to  nourifli  but  to   prevent  fome  cravings 
of  the  llomach,  and  tliat  thefc  cmvings  were  .in  part 
occafioncd  by  a  deficiency  of  the  ufual  prtifure  which 
it  receives  from  the  Beij;hbouriDi^  parts.      In  this  opi- 
nion we  were  more  confirmed,  by  hearing  it  was  culto- 
niary  tnjong  forac  of  the  tribes  of  the  noith   of  Alia 
to  repel  or  mitigate  the  attacks  of  hunger  by  placing 
a  board  over  the  rct;ion  which  is  called  cpigallric,  and 
find  in  the  cofhprefling  it  gradually  by  means  of  cords  as  the  !lo- 
itomach.      mich  culUpfcs;  anil  by  learning  afterwards,  on  a  further 
inquiry,   that  a  fimllar  practice,   and  from  limilar  mo- 
tives, wns  likew^fc  common  wich  fo.'i.e  iuoividuaU  in 
this  country  ;  who,  to  alleviate  the  fenfution  of  hunger, 
flraiten  the  epigallric   region  with  their  handktichicf. 
'1  his  practice,  however,  hein^  o:teii  impoflible  with  the 
brute  kind,  inlleai  ot  Ijringing  the  neighbouring  parts 
to  prtfs  on  the  llon.ach,  they  sre  obliged  to  dillcnd  the 
itom^ch,   and  to  bring  it  to  prefs  on  the  neighbourmg 
parts.     Of  the   two  ways  01   producing  this  prtfTure, 
the  laft  is  certainly  the  iiioft  natural.   Senebier  has  fup- 
pcfed  that  diltenfion  of  the  (lomach  is  ihetaufe  of  tiie 
J'scrttion  of  the  gallric  liquor  ;  but  how  well  or  111  his 
opinion  may  be  founded,  daily  experience  permits  not  a 
doubt,  that,  in  order  to  fatisfy  tiie  calls  ol  hunger,  the 
ftomach  requ  res  not   only  to  be  nourilhed,  but  to  be 
filled,  or  tt  leall  to  have  fomctfeing  like  a  fcnfe  of  ful- 
ncfs  ;  and  this  may  probably   be  one  nafon  for  thole 
balls  which  are  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  the  chamois, 
which  likcw  fe  Iwallows   fand,  and  in  the  Itom.ichs  of 
the  cow,  the  (liecp,  and  of  the  horfe,   "  when  they  do 
pafs  away  the  winter  iu  fnowy  mountains,  where  they 
o-        can  find  no  grafb"  (d). 
The  orgns      From  this  general  view  of  the  food,  the  natural  tran- 
of  digeftiorfjfjon  ,g  i„  thofe  organs  by  which   it  is  prepared.     As 
ectaWc^"    ^"  P'""*''  ^""^  '^'^  ""  nothing  grofler  than   liquids,    we 
fee  the  reafon  why  they  are  all  nourilhed  by  abforbents, 
and   Ahy,   inftead   of  one  common    alimentary   canal, 
they   are   furniihed  with  a  number  of  capillary  veflcls, 
which  by  their  atlion  affill  the  living  power  in  moving 
the  fluids  along  the  trunk,  the  branches,  and  the  leaves. 
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Thtfe  fluids  are  obfcived  to  move  between  the  different  Digeftfon. 

lignrous  circles,  and  the  more  copioiifly  as  the  wood *~~^ 

is  youngtrr  or  the  nciirer  the  circles  are  to  the  bark. 
Iu  the  circles  themfelvcs,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the 
fap  vtfTcle,  irom  being  empty  during  a  great  part  of 
the  growing  leafon,  have  been  called  air  veHels  ;  that 
they  arc  formed  of  fpiral  fibres,  adapted  to  tome  p?ri. 
ilaltic  motion(E):  and  it  is  plain,  that  by  this  Hiudute 
they  are  well  titted  to  propel  their  contents,  whether 
water  or  air,  U[)warJs  or  downwards,  backwards  or 
forv^ard8,  according  to  the  different  poiitiuns  of  the 


plant. 
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BefiJes  the  particular  adion  of  the  vefFcls,  a  gcne--i-|,j,,  j^. 
ral  conculhon  is  received  from  the  movement  of  the  wa-  tiim  how 
ters  or  winds,  which  ferves  as  an  extrcife  ;  a   general P-'onioted. 
dilatacion  is  occafioncd  by  both  moillure  and  hcr.t;  and 
a  general  contraclion  by  drynefs  and  c ""Id,  which  pro-  •« 

duce    a    motion    fometliing    fiuiilar   to   that   of    the 
thorax  I .  \BortmJt 

In  the  fpringing  feafon  the  fap  afccnds  through  the  nr^.rai.  tt 
empty  vefTels  before  the  leaves  i  egin  to  appear.   When  i- '^'''•f- 
the  v  fTels  are   filled   through   their  whole  cxtcnc,  tiie    ''""  '"^'""' 
buds   fwell,   tlie  leaves   fpreid,  and  the  flowers  blow  ; 
the  evaporation  from  the  furface  is  inereaicd  ;   the  fa'j 
is  diminiihid  by  the  abforption  ;  the  fuccifcrous  vclfels 
fiow  ccafe  to  bleed (f);   and  the  roots  being  unable  to 
fupply  the  wafte,  the  rains  and  the  dews  enter  by   the 
trunk,  the  branches,  the  le:ives,  and  the  petaU  of  the 
flowers.     When  the  evacuations  are  immoderately  in-.A!,f„rntior 
creafed  by  cxcefTive  heat,  or  pretcrnaturaljy  obllruAedi  f  nmiilure 
1  y  the  plucking  of  the  leaves,  by  too  much  humidity,'"  '*"^  ^*" 
or  other  caufcs  which  prevent  pcrfi)iration,  the  plant^*^  ■*   '" 
foon  either  fi  kens  or  dies.    The  chyle,  which  is  form- 
ed in  the  fap  vefltls,  has  generally  fomething  of  a  fac- 
charine  talie.  j^ 

Coufiilering  the  farms  of  animal  food,  we  may  na-in  the  anl- 
turally  expeft  in  the  animal  kingdom  a  greater  variety  mal. 
of  thofe  organs  employed  in  digellion.  Moll  anim.ih 
h.ive  indeed,  like  the  vegetable,  both  inhaling  and  ex; 
haling  vcllels,  by  which  fome  of  their  fluids  are  ab- 
forbed,  and  evacuations  regularly  carried  on.  Except, 
however,  in  thofe  animals  which  fubfill  by  liquids, 
thefe  vclfels  are  of  little  importance  in  receiving  food 
or  ejedting  what  is  Txeal  trom  the  fylltm.  In  thefe 
animals  the  abforbents  terminate  in  a  hollow  vlAua, 
which  is  called  the  alimentary  canal,  where  the  fluids 
undergo  a  preparatory  change,  and  are  partly  reab- 
forbed  for  aCimilation.  In  all  others  the  food  enters 
by  a  probofcis  (c),  or  by  an  aperture  which  is  called 

the 


(d)  Bartholine,  quoted  by  the  French  Academy,  thought  that  thefe  balls  were  compofed  of  the  hair  which 
the  cows  lick  from  their  Ikin,  or  of  the  wool  which  the  (heep  eat.  But  the  horfe  does  not  lick  himfclf,  and 
many  of  thefe  balls  feem  to  be  compofed  of  ligneous  fibres.  The  balls  which  are  found  in  the  chamois  are 
called  by  Velfchius  German  le%aar.     See  ^nat.  Defcription  of  Chamois  or  Gfmp,  by  the  French  Aca'Jemy. 

(e)  "  The  fupcrior  part  of  the  inteftine,  which  contained  about  thirteen  inches,  had  a  very  particular  ilruc- 
ture  ;  for,  inftead  of  the  ordinary  circumvolutions  of  the  intcftines,  the  cavity  of  this  was  tranfverfely  interrupt- 
ed with  feversl  fepirations,  compofed  of  the  membranes  ef  the  inteftine  folded  inwards.  Thefe  feparations  were 
near  half  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other,  and  turned  round  like  the  fhell  of  a  fnail  or  of  a  ftaircafe  with  an 
open  newel  "  Anat.  Defcription  of  the  Seafox,  ibid.  Thefe  membranous  folds  running  fpirally,  are  not  uncom- 
mon  in  the  alimentary  canals  of  animals. 

(f)  This  happens  in  a  great  many  plants. 

(g)  Every  perfon  may  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  probofcis  In  a  nnmber  of  thofe  winged  Infefts  which 
CXtraA  juices  from  plants.     It  is  very  cafily  difceroible  in   the  butterfly.     In  this  infecl  it  ia  a  tine  moveablo 

J  tube» 
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Digcf\ion   the  m,!itli  :  tin's  mouth  is  properly  the  entrance  of  the  This  in  the  parrot  was  oSfcrvei  by  th;  genrlemen  of  Dlgsdi^n. 

alimeiitaiy  dud.      It  is  very  ijcne  r  illy  nirnifhed  with  a  the  Fre~ch  academy.      It  has  fiiice   bi;tn  obfcrvjd  in  >'— ^ 

tongue  (h),  which  is  uluaily  airi'\intr  in  deglutition  ;  rooks,  macaws,  cockatoos,  and  others  :   and  Mr  Hua- 

and  if  the  fooi  he  of  that  iiuure  to  req^iiie  cuttin.r,  ter,  to  whom  phyiiology  is  fo  much  indebted,  dif.  o-       '^4 

tearinp,  or  grinding,  it  is  likewifc  fiirninitd   with  ihe  ver;d,  that  the  nialt  and  the  female  pij^ton   fecretc  Jn '^"'"'"='- 

proper  inllruments  (i)   for  thcfe  operations.       When  their  in.{luvies  a  certain  liquor  for  feeding  their  young ;|,'°j^ 

the  food  ie  telhceoiis  or  fome  harJ  vegetaliie  fubflance,  and  that  mo.l  kinds  of  what  have  been  thought  ru- 

and  tliefc  infiruments  not  in  the  month,  fomcthing  fi-  niriiating  birds  do  very  often  in  exprcirmg  their  .for.d- 

milsr  may  generally  be  expefted  in  a  more  remote  pan  ntfj  regurgitate  their  fooj.     Yet  both  this  and  an- 

of  the  canal.     Tlie  crab  and  the  lolHer  Inve  accord-  other  fpccics  of  regurgitation  which  is  very  common 

'"R'y  giinding  teeth  in  their  llomach,  and  granivorous  with  thofe  animals  that   fwallow  indigcftilUe  lubllm- 

fowls  have  a  powerful  gizzird  lined  with  a  thi>'k  cor-  ces  with  their  food,  Ihould  be  carefully  dillinguiihed 

neoi!9  fubllaiicc.     It  pofieflcs  the  compreffing  force  of  from  rumination.  ,q. 

the  jaws;  and  fmall  pebbles  which  the  animals  fwallow  To  the  ruminating  kinds  the  diluting  fac  is  by  no  fart  of  the 

ftrve  it  for  teeth.  means  peculiar.     The  p  )vpoil,:  has  one,  though  it  doesj?'""^'^'' 

Befides  mere  trituration  or  grinding,  the  folid  fool  not  ruminate;  and  many  of  thol't  animals  which  have  .'/"^* "  * 

will  often   require  to  be  mixed  with   fome  additional  none,  as  the  rat,  the  hog,  and  the  horfe,  Lave*a  part 

liquid  (k).     In  thofe  carnivorous  animals  which  chew,  of  the  llomach  covered  with  a  cuticle,  and  which  mull 

this    liquid    during    the    time    of    mallication    fl^ws  theret'oie  prncipslly  ferve  as  a  rcfervoir.      The  guUePi 

into   the   mouth    from    certain    gbinds  placed   in  the  of  fevtral  tiihes  and  ferpents  ate  faci  of  this  kind.      It 

neighbourhood.      In  fome   fpecies  of  the   ape  kind  a  frequently  happens  that  a  part  of  their  prey  is  projeft- 

prtvious  dilution  takes  place  in  two  pouches  fituatcd  ing  from  the   mouth,   while  another  pjrt  fills  up  the 

on  the  fidts  of  the  lower  jaw.     In   granivorous  birds  gullet   and   gradually  defcends,   to  be  reduced  in  the 

this  dilution   is  very  ufually  performed   in  a  fac  (l),  folvent  below.     60  very  diiatable  are  the  ftoreiachi  and 

which  is  a  dilatation  of  the  canal ;  and  the  food  being  gullets  of  fome  animals,  that  ferpents  have  been  often 

macerated  there  by  the  glanis  or  exhaling  vefTels,  gra-  feen   to  fwallow  whole   animals   which,   jirior   to  the 

dually  paffes  down  (m),  as  is  needed,  to  be  triturated  gorgmg,  were  larger  than  themfelves ;  and  many  po- 

and  farther  prepared  in  the  ftomach.      In  the  rumina-  lypes,  and  even  fome  of  the  loufe  kind,  will,  by  fwal- 

ting  kind  the   dilution  is  performed  in  a  fimilat  man-  lowing  lood,  more  than  double  their  own  bulk.  jcg 

cer  :   but  thcfe  having  no  muf^ular  llomach   fitted  for         Applying  Jiomacb  as  a  general  word  to  the  diflferentNjmhcr  of 

grinding,  inllead  of  defcending  the  food  is   brought  ventricles  of  the  canal,  we  may  here  oljferve,  that  everyft>'n"'-'>*- 

up  again  into  the  mouth,  and  is  then  alter  the  proper  fpecicsof  animals  which  ruminate  have  two  ftomachs,  or 

mafticatlon  fent  to  the  ftomach.     If  the  food  require  at  leaft  two divifions  in  one;  that  fome  have  three,  as  the 

no  maftication,  it  h  fent  diredly  that  way  at  firit  :  a  gizella;  and  fome  four,  as  the  cow,  the  dromedary,  and 

circumftancc  which  (hows  a  curious  difcernmeni  with  the  Iheep:  but  it  muft  not  le  fuppofed  that  the  number 

refpect  to  foo,''s,  and  proves  that  their  alimentary  canal  ot  llomachs  is  any  proof  ol  a  ruminating  power.    It  was 

is  fubjetl  t(j  the   action  of  voluntary  mufcles  rs  far  faid  already  that  the  porpoifc  has  two;  the  porcupine 

as  the  ftomach.     Some  of  thofe  birda  which  have  a  has  three  divifions  in  one  ;  and  the   fiiigular  caflbwar, 

diluting  fac  or  ingluvies  feem  likewifc  to  ruminate,  although  it  be  found  to  have  four  flomachs,  does  not 

rumi> 
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tube,  ponefTing  a  great  variety  ofaftion.  It  fcrves  for  a  hand,  a  mouth,  and  a  gullet  ;  and  when  not  ex- 
tended in  fearch  of  food,  it  is  coiled  up  in  circular  folds.  The  elephant  has  both  a  mouth  and  probofcis,  and 
this  prol.ofcis  is  one  of  the  mofl  Angular  of  living  organs. 

(h)  The  crocodile  has  no  tongue  ;  the  oftrich,  the  fcal,  and  fome  others,  have  forked  tongues  ;  the  cor- 
morant has  a  double  tongue  ;  fome,  like  the  eagle,  have  a  cartilaginous  tongue  ;  lorae,  like  the  porcu- 
pine, have  it  tnotlied.  We  have  found  a  bone  in  the  tongue  of  a  goofe  ;  the  tongue  of  the  camcleon  is  a 
hollow  trunk  like  a  probofcis  ;  the  tongue  of  the  frog  is  forked  and  long — it  is  rolled  up  in  the  mouth,  and 
originates  fiom  the  fore-part  of  the  low-r  jaw.  In  fome  the  tongue  is  tlie  organ  ot  talte  ;  in  others,  the  in- 
Hriimtiit  for  feizing  their  prey.      In  .liltinguifliing  foodu  moll  animals  rely  chiefly  on  fmeli. 

(1)  Thel'e  inllrumeiits  are  corneous,  bony,  or  calcareous;  they  ate  teeth  or  bdls  ;  their  fituation  is  the 
tongue,  the  jaws,  the  palate,  or  the  llomach.  Many  teeth  feem  intended  only  for  attack  or  defence,  lop 
iei/.ing,  killing,  or  retaining  the  prey.  This  is  remarkable  in  the  fangs  of  ferpents,  and  in  the  large  tulks  •£ 
the  elephant,  the  barbiroufl'a,  and  fome  other  animals,  where  they  have  fome  refemblance  to  horns,  and  pr.,jeA 
from  the  mouth.  The  philodotus  and  ant-eater  have  no  teeth  ;  the  larvi  of  iafedts  have  generally  two, 
which  are  placed  externally,  and  cut  like  a  forceps. 

(k)  There  are  many  perfons  whofe  tongues  and  mouths  are  naturally  dry,  and  when  they  fwallow  a  piece 
of  bread  muft  call  for  water  or  fome  other  moillener.  This  complaint  is  even  fometimes  general  in  a  family, 
and  is  propagated  like  an  hereditary  evil  through  its  difTercnl  branches.  Cockatoos  and  parrots  have  likewifc 
dry  mouths. 

(l)  The  bufbrd  has  no  fac  of  this  kind;  but  the  ocfophagus  is  remarkaWe  for  the  hrgenefi  of  ita 
glands. 

(m)  In  the  oftrich  the  osfophagus  paffej  down  aod  rttiirDS,  and  the  crop  opens  fiom  below  upwards  intc 
the  gizzard. 
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niveflron.  nimlnatf;  nor,  althoagU  granivorou",  iaany  on?  of  the     ny  fi.Ties  by  a  number  of  vermiculir  appendages  to  iha  Ditjedioii. 


lour  a  ?!/ 


/.arJ. 


ftomacb. 
Sotr.fwhat  dilTerent  from  thfft;  expanfions  '.vhich  we  In  fhort,  from  one  extremity  of  the  alimentary  ca-Q,),'^° 

have  1  etn  me'tionin^  a  cxiilin^'  ii  the  firft  pare  of     na!  to  the  othei,  fluids  are  perpttuiiljr  fiowin^j  ii.to  itsjuicci. 


in  the  pt 
liraii  anj 
camel. 


the  alimintnry  canil,  is  a  fort  ot  pouch(N)  which 
hr.nfja  from  the  neck  and  the  lower  mandi!  le  of  feveral 
birds,  an  i  which,  like  thj  two  pouches  of  apes,  may 
I;.  be  ufed  either  to  miceratc  the  food  or  to  carry  pro- 
Bcfcrvoir!  vifions  from  a  dillznce  to  their  younjj.  The  pehcn, 
of  water  a  native  of  warm  countries,  employe  this  pouch  fome- 
times  to  crny  a  qu.'ntity  of  *atcr  ;  and  another  na- 
tive of  the  fame  countries,  we  mean  the  dromedaiy, 
was  o!)ferved  to  have  at  the  t  p  of  the  fecor.d  of  the 
foui  ventricles  a  number  of  fqiiare  holes,  which  beinj» 
the  orifices  of  as  many  cavities  between  the  membranes 
which  corr.pofe  the  ventricle;  reminded  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Vrenc'i  academy  of  tl.ofc  large  refervoirs  of  wa- 
ter which  Pliny  mentions  to  ie  in  camels  ;  and  for 
■which,  aecor'ing  to  hi<  itory,  tlieir  guiJcs  have  open- 
ed them  fometimes  in  cafe  ot  extreme  third. 

We  come  now  ta  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  di- 
gfftion.  Independent  of  the  fluids  which  mingle  with 
the  food  in  the  mouth,  the  gullet,  or  macerating  facs, 
there  is  one  denominated  the  gqfiiic  ju'ici,  and  which, 


cavity  fiom  glands,  vclfels,  or  organic  pores  j  and  the 
membranes  conftantly  fecretinp  a  mucus  to  prot-.'ft 
thcmfelves  fioMi  the  acrimony  of  their  contents.  This 
acrimony  niuft  often  !;e  conii  'erahle  near  to  that  en  J 
of  the  ctinal  where  the  faeces  aiedifchirged;  for  as  th; 
firit  part  of  the  canal  has  generally  one  or  more  dilata- 
tions which  arc  called y/omiJcA;,  and  fccretes  at  lead  one 
flui  1  wi,i:h  is  ftrongly  aatifeptic,  lo  the  lift  pirt  haj 
p;enerally  appendigci  whic'.i  are  c  lied  cma,  where  tlie  The  a»,-« 
food  aUvays  remains  for  fome  time,  and  where,  from  of  the  ali- 
the  quantity  of  animal  matter  that  happens  to  be  mix-""^'""^ 
ed  wiih  it,  it  becomes  putrefcent.  The  ofTice  of  the'^"  " 
coEca  is  fometimes  fuppHeJ  by  the  lar^encfc  an  1  con. 
volutions  of  the  colon(o);  to  which  iiut  the  ileum  can- 
not, when  it  enters  laterally,  fo  ealily  communicnte  ita 
perillaltic  motion.  As  the  llomachs  were  the  recep- 
tacles of  the  food  when  it  tntered,  the  circa  arc  re- 
ceptacles of  the  fcecal  matter  before  it  be  difcliarircd. 
They  arc  of  various  forms  and  capacities  ;  they  are 
often  largti-  than  the  llomarh  itfclf ;  are  often  com- 
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either  by  itfelf  or  along  with  others  from  the  alicrents     pofed  of   propoitionally   ll-.in    and  tranfparcnt   mera- 


Tlie  gallricOr  fyllcm,  acts  in  fome  meafur;  is  a  folvent.      It  is  fe- 
jaicc.  crtted  from  Irj^e  gln.nds  at   the  entrance  of  the  giz- 

zard, from  velFtls  or  glands  in  the  coats  ot  the  llo- 
m^ch,  and  peihap<^  mod  plentifully  near  the  pylorus: 
it  powerfully  lellfts  the  putrefaAive  fermentation  ;  it 
congulates  irilk  and  the  white  of  an  egg  ;  it  dilTolves 
food  even  when  inclofcd  in  metallic  tubes  ;  and  when 
life  ceafts.  it  arts  frequently  on  the  very  (lo.jiach  from 
which  it  was  fecrcted.  Its  tslle,  its  colour,  and  its  fol- 
vent powers,  ere  different  in  different  clalTes  of  r.nimals. 
It  feems  to  be  modifieJ  according  to  the  age,  the 
health,  the  habit,  and  the  different  aiin.ents  on  which 
they  live.  The  fick  and  the  child  are  incipahle  of  di- 
getiing  the  food  that  is  proper  for  a  healthy  man. 
The  hawk  kind,  after  loathing  bread  an  \  throwing  it 
up  without  any  change,  can  be  gradually  brought  to 
take  it  for  food  ;  and  Gaflendi  has  incntloned  a  certain 
latr.b  which,  bcinj:  fed  on  brt.-)d,  cheefc,  and  on  (lerti,  re- 
■*  Beretll  Je  fufed  afterwards  to  tafle  grafs*.  But  what  is  moft 
Nutrlthni  fniprifuig  in  the  gaftric  juice  is,  that  it  fpares  all  li- 
''  ving  bodies,  as  thofe  worms  which  exill  in  the  ftomach, 

and  the  ftr.mach  itfelf  while  it  is  alive  j  and  it  differs 
otherwife  from  a  chemical  folvent,  in  that  it  has  an  ■,i(- 
fimilating  power,  and  reduces  all  fubllanccs,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  on  which  it  acts,  to  a  certain  fluid 
of  determinate  properties,  wliich  is  called  chy/e. 

Belldes  the  g:  ftric,  the  food  again,  after  pafling 
through  the  ftomach,  is  mingled  with  a  greenifh  lapo- 
naceous  liquor,  which  is  called  H/e,  and  which  flows 
either  immediately  from  the  liver  or  from  a  veficle  in- 
to which  it  had  regurgitated  as  i.ito  a  blind  gut  ;  at 
the  fame  time  nearly  it  ii»  mingled  with  another  rcftm- 
bling  the  faliva  frosi  the  pancreu's  or  fweet  bread  ;  a 
gland  or  glands  whofe  place  is  fupplied  is  a  great  ma- 
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I^ranes  ;  and  from  their  contents  luvc  often  a  colour 
fomewhat  refembling  ibit  of  the  gall-bladder.  Their 
number  is  different  in  different  animals  Some  have 
but  one.  The  birds  wliich  have  them  have  gener.dly 
two;  the  bullard  has  three;  and  Swammerdam  has  dif- 
fciSted  infects  which  had  four.  As  fome  ftomachs  have 
a  number  of  folds  which  hang  pendulous  within  their 
cavity,  uud  iiicreafc  their  furface,  fo  have  often  the 
ccia  BS  well  as  fome  poitions  of  the  canal.  The  i  ce- 
cum of  both  the  rabbit  and  the  hare  is  curioufly  form- 
ed. It  is  large  and  beauti'ul ;  it  is  rolled  up  like  a 
cornu  ammonis  ;  it  has  the  like  outward  appeErince; 
and  a  fold  running  fpirally  is  obferved  within.  The 
animals  which  live  on  vegetable  food  have  ufually  the 
greateft  length  of  the  canal,  and  the  grcatelt  num'ier 
of  ftomachs  and  of  cceca  :  yet  the  cafiowar,  which 
has  no  gi/zard,  has  no  coccum;  and  the  polvpe,  which 
is  faid  to  be  all  ftomach,  is  properly  fpeaking  rather 
all  coecum. 

To  fee  more  fully  the  procefs  of  digeftion,  we  mtift  Aflinn  of 
not  overlook   that   general  and  organic   action   which  the  alimen- 
takes  place  through  the  whole  alimentary  canal.    The'^'^y  eajiat 
power  of  mallication  exerted  in  the  mouth  is  obvious 
to  all.     But  the  force  of  fome  ftomachs  has  till  very 
lately  been  known  to  few  ;  we  allude  here  to  that  of 
the  mufcular  or  gizzard  kind:   for  Abbe  SpiUanzani 
has  divided   (toma -hs   into  three  forts  ;  the  mufcular, 
the   membranous,    asd   intermediate.      The   immortal       ".1 
Borelli,  who  was  probably  the  firft  that  tried  the  force  f^';^''^^,'^''^^* 
of  the  mufcular  llcmachs  by  throwing  into  them  nutoft,,n,;ich» 
of  hlberdfl;  hollow  fpheres  of  glafs,   hollow  cubes  of  tiiU  cfti- 
le-\d,   fmall  pyramids  of  wood,  and  feveral  other  very  mated  by 
hard  fu'jftances,   fuppofed  that  the  power  exerted  by  ^°'''"' 
the  ftomach  of  the  Indian  cock(p}  was  equal  to  ijifo 

pounds 


Ttl 


(n)  a  pouch  of  this  kind  is  obferved  in  our  common  rook. 

(o)  The  bear,  whofe  inteftinet  ate  40  feet  long,  haa  nothing  refembling  a  colon  or  a  ccecuni. 
(r)  The  original  li gallui  Indlcui,  which  in  the  writings  of  Longalius,  Gefner,  and  -\ldrovandus,  means  a 

b  bird 
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iE«ftion.  pounds  weight.  The  force  of  an  intermediate  ftomath 
">""'  cannot  !  e  fo  great,  and  that  of  a  menibranouo  one  miift 
be  ftill  Iifs.  Each  fcems  to  h  vc  more  of  the  foKent 
a»  it  has  Icfs  of  the  mufciilar  power.  Tlie  moll  mem- 
branous are  sfGfted  by  the  adlion  of  the  neijjhbourinif 
parts,  and  exp-11  tticir  c-ont^-ota  as  rendiiy  as  the  ftronjr. 
eft.  The  mufcular  foit  is  either  wholly  or  principally 
confined  to  certain  kinds  of  hirds  and  or  filhes,  as  na- 
ture has  meant  that  the  grain  or  the  (hells  which  they 
ufe  as  food  (hnuld  firft  be  triturated  !  efore  it  be  fub- 
jefted  to  the  (jaftrlc  juice.  Ti\U  comminution  takss 
place  in  their  ftoma'jh,  becaufe  it  is  plain  th.-t  hsd 
bones  or  mufcles,  fully  equnl  to  all  th^fc  etferts,  been 
placed  in  the  head,  the  form  of  the  animal  muft  h,:ve 
been  altered,  or  that  equilibrium  which  it  preferves  in 
thofe  fluid  elements  through  which  it  moves  been  coni- 
114       plet.'ly  overturned. 

otioii8of  j\^  to  the  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
'^''^'J""  dired'on  of  hairs  found  in  the  (lomachs,  and  the  bslU 
of  hair  which  are  thrown  up,  would  appear  to  indicate 
a  firculxr  motion.  The  intillinnl  part  has  a  motion 
limilar  to  that  of  a  «or:n,  snd  is  called  the  venmcu/ar 
OK  ferljia/t'ic.  Here  every  portion  retains  its  own  mo- 
tion, although  it  be  feparated  from  the*  reft  by  liga- 
tures. The  ftomath  of  the  polype,  the  gullets  of  the 
ruminatinf;  kinds,  anv!  the  cceca,  have  this  motion  iti 
different  direftions  at  d  fferent  times  ;  and  that  o'j- 
ferved  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  loufe  is,  when  view- 
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ed  through  a  niicrofcope  in  the  time  of  aflion,  ama- 
zin.fly  rapid  ;  the  Itimulating  caufes  empl  >ye  I  are  the 
food,  the  different  liquors  with  which  it  is  mixed,  the 
sir,  the  nerves  where  they  txift,  and  a  portion  of  heat. 
Some  degree  of  hett  is  neceffary  to  every  procifs  ofdi 
geftion  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kin;,'dom  : 
what  that  degree  is  depends  on  the  nnture  of  the  li- 
ving body  ;  and  is  various  according  to  its  age,  ite 
htalth,  its  employments,  and  habits.  The  ingenious 
Hunter  lias  mentioned  the  digeftive  and  fjenerative 
heits;  pnd.  thofe  gardeners  who  are  Vv-vfant  in  the  ope- 
ration<i  of  hot  boitfes,  have  on  their  th:;rm»mtter9  the 
fuelling,  flowering,  and  the  ripein'ng  "heats,  with  a 
great  many  others  for  the  feveral  plants  which  they 
mean  to  raife. 

Among  the  other  caufes  of  digeftion  £ome  authors 
have  ranked  fermentation  :  and  it  mui  be  allowed, 
that  fomething  fimil-,r  to  the  putrefadtivc  fermenia- 
t  on  takes  pfxe  in  the  tceca  an  '.  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  inteliine,  and  that  the  vinoui  and  acetous  fer- 
mentations hut  too  frequently  occur  in  our  ftomach 
when  that  vifcua  is  morhidly  nfreftei(rj_). 

Much  of  the  hitlory  of  living  bodies  relates  to  the 
different  degrees  of  heat,  the  varieties  of  foil,  .-ind  the 
kin:l6  of  food  concerned  in  digeftion.  The  plants 
grow  where  the  foil  and  the  he.t  are  congenial  to 
tlieir  nature  ;  and  thofe  which  admit  of  the  greateft 
variety  with  refpeft  to  foil,  and  the  largeft  range  on 
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bird  different  from  the  cccq  cP In<le  or  Turkey  cock  Johnfton  has  called  \t  gallus  Perficns.  See  Tl>t  AnatO' 
mical  Defcripl'ron  of  liuo  InA'ian  Cocks  by  the  French  Academy.  Galhna  InJka  is  Ainfworth's  Latin  for 
theCuinea  hen.   See  BnreV.i  de  Nutrit.  /tnmal.  Prop.  189,  190,  191. 

(q^I  "  It  may  he  rdmitied  aii  an  axiom  (fays  Mr  Hunter),  that  two  proceffes  cannot  go  on  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  fame  purt  of  any  fu'  fl.ince;  therefore  neither  vegetable  nor  animal  fubftances  can  undergo  their  fpontane- 
0U8  changes  while  digcfllon  is  going  on  in  them  ;  ?  procefn  fuperior  in  povver  to  that  of  fermentation.  But  if 
the  dij;e;live  power  is  not  pt-rfeft.  then  the  vinous  find  acetous  fermentation  will  take  place  in  the  vegetable  and 
the  putrefaftive  in  the  food  of  thofe  animals  which  live  wholly  on  flcfh.  The  gaftric  juice  therefore  preferves 
vegetibles  from  running  into  fermentation  and  animal  fubftances  from  putrefaction  ;  not  from  any  antifcptic 
quality  in  the  juice,  but  by  making  th.em  go  through  another  procefj,  prevents  the  fpontaneous  change  from 
taking  place. 

"  In  moft  ftomachs  there  is  an  aci '.,  even  although  the  animal  has  lived  upon  meat  for  many  weeks:  tKIj, 
however,  is  not  always  the  cafe  ;  therefore  we  muft  fuppofe  it  is  only  formed  occafionally.  Whether  the 
liomac'.i  has  a  poxer  of  immediately  fe;re;lng  this  acid,  or  firft  fecretes  a  fugar  which  afterwards  becomes  - 
acid,  is  not  eafily  aftettained  :  but  we  fh>  uld  be  inclined  to  fuppofe  from  analogy  the  lall  to  be  the  cafe;  for 
Enimais  in  heal.h  feem  to  have  the  power  of  fecrcting  fugar  as  1  find  in  ihe  milk,  and  fometimcs  in  the 
urine  from  difeafe.  The  acid  prevails  f,.metimes  to  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  betome  a  difeafe,  attended  witb 
very  difagreeable  fymjtoms ;  the  ftomach  converting  all  futiftances  which  have  a  tendency  to  become; 
acid  into  that  form :  the  fujar  of  vegetables,  and  even  fometimes  vinous  fpirits,  turning  direflly  into 
acid. 

"  To  afcertain  whether  there  is  an  acid  naturally  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the  contents 
before  the  birth,  when  the  digtftive  organs  are  f  erftft,  and  when  no  acid  can  have  been  produced  by  dif- 
eafe or  any  thing  that  has  been  fwallowed.  In  the  (link  calf,  near  the  full  time,  there  is  acid  found  in  the 
ftomach,  although  the  contenis  have  the  fame  coagulating  powers  with  thofe  or  animals  who  have  fucked. 

"  Sp'.llanzani  gives  the  opinion  of  authors  refpeCting  digeftion  ;  and  fo  anxious  is  he  to  combat  the  idea  of 
its  being  fermentution,  that  he  will  hardly  allow  that  fermentation  ever  takes  plice  in  the  ftomach.  That 
fermentation  can  fo  on  in  the  ftomach,  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  olien  found  that  iniik,  vegetables  of  all  kind*, 
wine,  and  whattverhas  fugar  in  its  conipofition,  become  much  fooner  four  in  fome  ftomschs  than  they  woul.l 
if  left  to  undergo  a  fpontaneouf  ch.inge  out  of  the  body  ;  and  even  fpirits  in  certain  ftomach*  alrcoft  imme- 
diately degenerate  into  a  very  ttrong  acid.  All  oily  fubftancc;,  particularly  butter,  very  foon  become  tanc.'d 
after  being  taken  into  the  ftomach  ;  rtid  this  rancidity  is  the  effect  of  the  firft  procefs  of  the  fermentation  of 
oil.  Mr  Sieffert  has  been  able  to  rcftore  ram  id  oils  to  their  oiiginal  fwectntfs,  by  adding  to  them  their  ' 
due  quantity  of  fixed  air  ;  the  lots  of  which  I  confider  as  the  firft  prooefs  in  this  fermentation,  firailar  to  what 
happens  in  the  fermenlatiou  of  animal  and  vegetable  fabitances."     Ot'fervalioiu  on  Digfjioi  ty  Mr  I!imt:r, 
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the  f. -ale  of  heat,  ar?  the  fart!it(l  difpeifcd  over  the 
globe.  As  every  foil  has  iifu.illy  feme  regulai  fupply 
of  moill'ire,  the  plants  that  can  live  upon  t!at  fupply 
extend  their  roots  under  ihr-  furface  where  their  li- 
qiiiil  food  is  the  Icalt  expofe  1  to  evaporation,  and 
inettin.;  there  with  the  conftunt  nourifhment  which 
they  requ're,  they  remain  in  that  fituation  tor  life(R.1. 
If  their  trunks  be  fo  feeble  as  to  ni-cJ  a  fiipport,  they 
creep  on  the  ground,  tht-y  climb  the  face  of  a  neiijh- 
1  curing  rock,  or  clinjj  to  the  holy  of  fonne  of  the 
ftatelicr  children  of  the  foreft.  Their  lange  for  fooi 
is  extremely  limited:  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  fmall 
{pace  which  hanpens  to  be  occupied  by  their  roots  and 
tranches;  yet  if  ar.y  uncommon  exertion  he  neccffiry, 
the  branches  will  liend,  and  the  leaves  turn  to  drink 
of  the  water  tliat  is  paffing  hy.  If  the  roots  be  laid 
b.'.re,  they  will  again  plurge  into  the  earth;  if  a  ftone 
or  a  ditch  \  e  throA-n  in  the  way,  they  will  move  round 
or  will  (lip  downwards,  and  fpread  into  the  foil  on  the 
other  fide:  if  there  they  arrive  at  one  that  is  unfriend- 
ly, they  will  not  enter  ;  but  if  a  favourite  earth  (hoiild 
he  near,  though  not  in  their  direftion,  they  will  twill 
about,  advance  as  they  prow,  and  at  lad  meet  it.  In 
all  thefe  cafes  the  prop,  the  wat'.r,  and  foil,  mud 
be  necclfary  ;  they  mull  alfo  be  within  a  very  fmall 
diftancT,  otherwife  the  plants  cannot  perceive  them,  or 
will  fail  in  their  knguid  attempts  to  approach  them. 

It  may  be  confidered  as  a  general  fad,  that  where- 
ever  food  is  liberally  fupplicd  for  a  whole  lifetime  in 
one  place,  the  creatures  which  ufe  it  have  feldom  much 
locomotire  power,  or  much  inclination  to  cxercife  it  in 
.  a  long  continued  and  progreffive  line.  The  curious  in- 
feft  is  therefore  obferved  to  dcjiofit  its  ofisprlng  in 
ihofe  places  where  the  profpcA  of  genial  warmth  and 
of  plenty  feem  to  preclude  the  future  neccfhty  of  wan- 
dering or  refearch  ;  and  when  this  offspring  is  about 
to  pafs  into  a  new  ftate,  and  the  organs  forttel  that  a 
change  or  perhaps  a  variety  of  food  will  foon  be  re- 
quired, the  appearance  either  of  winga  or  of  legs  do 
likewife  forefhow  that  the  power  of  locomotion  is  to 
be  increafed.  Even  nohler  animals  in  their  faetal  Hate, 
where  they  live  upon  one  fpeciea  of  food,  and  where 
that  is  afforded  in  regular  plenty,  do  fpread  out  their 
roois,  adhere  to  their  foil,  and  become  as  ftationaiy  as 
the  plant  itl'elf ;  and  even  when  that  fupply  is  with- 
drawn, and  they  are  expelled,  yet  if  the  ftate  into 
which  they  emerge  be  helplefs  and  feeble,  if  their  or- 
gans of  digellion  have  a  weak  folvent  or  mafticating 
power,  particularly  adapted  to  fome  eafily  afllmilaled 
food,  and  if  that  food  be  prefented  either  by  their  pa- 
rent or  nature  without  their  exertion,  their  powers  of 
locomotion  is  not  great,  nor  is  it  exercifed  in  wander- 
ing afar.'     It  is  when   the  organs  of  digeftion  are 


ftrong,  and  the  appetite  inclines  to  vnriety  of  «liment,  Eytftjon. 
that  they  are  difpofcd  and  feel  tlicmfclves  able  to  wan-  — ir— ' 
der  in  fearch  of  it  ;  an  1  chat  then  th<;y  may  be  ready 
to  move  at   intervals   from    place   to   plicr,    when  the 
enemy  comes  or  the  fpirit  prompts  them,  nature  has 
direfted   them    to   fc.lid    food,,  and  has  given   them  a  . 

large  alimentary  canrd  with  llomachs,  with  ccnvolu- 
tions,  and  cocoa,  w'.iere  they  may  lay  up  provifions 
for  a  journey  ;  but  afraid  to  entnift  them  with  too 
much  freedom,  left  in  their  excnrfions  they  might  wan- 
der from  the  places  where  fubfilfencc  is  found,  there 
arc  two  appetites,  hunger  and  thirft,  which  never  fail 
in  a  ftate  of  health  to  remind  ttiem  or  their  duty. 

This  variety  of  food,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
affcited  by  climate,  are  the  caufc  of  the  rr.any  and  fingu- 
lar  migrations  from  fpot  to  fpot,  from  country  to  coun-  ^ ^j 
try,  and  from  fea  to  fea  :  they  arc  the  caufe  of  a  ftate  S.ime  fitij 
ot  torpor  in  the  hedgehog  and  the  bear,  and  they  part-  caufcs  of 
ly  explain  the  provident  forefight  of  the  ant  and  of ''"^  tortud 
the  bee.  Animals  of  great  locomotive  power,  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  themfclves  and  their  offspring,  re- 
move to  a  dillant  country  or  climate  when  they  fee 
the  figns  of  approaching  famine.  Thofe  of  lefs  loco- 
motive powei*,  and  who  arc  incapable  of  migrating, far, 
as  if  warned  by  heaven,  lay  up  a  ftore  for  the  fcarciiy 
to  come  ;  or  (liould  their  food  be  of  that  kind  as  not 
to  be  talily  prefcrved  for  a  feafon,  they  receive  no  le- 
crct  warning  to  hoard  it  at  the  time  when  it  fails, 
their  fyftem  1  ecomes  fufceptible  of  torpor,  and  they 
are  enabled  to  fleep  through  the  ftorm  of  trouble  and 
of  want.  The  fource  of  this  want  is  in  moft  inftances 
to  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  infedt.  The 
plant  which  has  litilc  heat  of  its  own  depends  on  the 
fun  or  fome  other  agent  for  one  of  the  great  caufcs  of 
digeftion.  When  this  agent  lefufes  the  necelTary  heat, 
the  plant  muft  decline  ;  its  leaves,  its  juices,  and  its 
fruits  mull  tail.  The  infe<5l  tribe,  which  had  no  other 
food,  or  which  like  the  plant  conld  not  maintain  their 
vivifying  warmth,  niuft  likewife  fubmit  to  the  fame  fate. 
The  various  animals  which  live  on  cither  the  one  or 
the  other,  according  to  their  feveral  difpotitioni  and 
characfcrs,  retire  to  their  (lores,  to  their  dens  of  tor- 
por, or  mi^jrate  to  a  country  to  which  they  are  led  by 
unfeen  guides  to  (liire  in  its  abundance.  Of  thefe  lall 
the  rail  (s)  and  the  fwallow  are  the  only  tvro  which 
are  fometimea  arretted,  and  which,  with  the  bear,  the 
hedgehog,  and  the  toad,  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
dwellings  of  torpor  till  the  genial  feafon  of  warmtb 
and  of  plenty. 

Sect.  III.     Mfirpt'ion. 

Whf.n  the  food  has  undergone  the  firft  preparation, 
which  is  called  digcflion,  and  the  chyle  (t)  is  formed  in 

the 


(r)  Many  of  the  fat  plants  live  chiefly  by  the  abforption  of  moifture  from  the  air;  and  many  fea-phnt9 
float  through  the  ocean,  and  having  plenty  of  food  wherever  they  go,  they  fend  out  no  roots  in  order  to 
fearch  for  it. 

(s)  All  the  birds  on  the  lakes  of  Siberia  are  faid  by  Profeffor  Gmelin  to  retreat  fouthward  on  the  com- 
mencement of  froft,  except  the  rail,  which  fleepa  buried  in  the  fnow.  Account  of  Siberia  quoted  by  Dr  Dar- 
win in  his  The  Lo-oes  of  the  Plants. 

(t)  The  chyle  of  different  living  bodiei  has  not, yet  been  analyfed  ;  in  man  it  is  generally  a  whitilh  fluid 
Kferabling  milk,  and  yielding  water,  oil,  fug-ir,  and  a  coagulable  lymph. 
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the  alimentary  cinnl  or  fap-vt/Tcls,  it  in  thence  taken 
up  by  mcaus  of  rbfoiplicii  for  the  ule  of  tlie  fyi'uai. 
I'rom  the  veflVis  it  pii'.cf.  into  the  whole  cellular  tifl'uc, 
coir.pofet!  of  veficle."-,  and  clofcly  interwoven  with  ail 
die  vaftular  part  of  tlie  plant.  Fiom  the  veficlee  or  utri- 
cles of  the  cellular  tilTue  it  enters  the  vafa  propria  and 
glands,  which  contain  and  prepare  the  fluids  and  fe- 
crctions  peculiar  to  the  fpecies. 

In  the  animal  economy  it  was  always  fuppofed  that 
the  chyle  was  abforbcd  by  the  ramifications  of  the  red 
veins  fpreading  on  the  gut,  till  the  1622,  when  Afellius 
an  Italan  difcovered  the  laiSteals  (f)  running  on  the 
mefenicry  of  a  living  do^,  and  printid  his  recount  of 
them  in  1627.  As  he  had  not  tiactd  their  couife 
very  far,  he  naturally  thought  that  they  went  to  the 
liver,  which  was  thtu  iiragincd  to  le  the  organ  of  f;in- 
pu.fication.  This  opinion,  with  rtfpeft  to  the  plsce 
whert  thty  entered  the  veins,  continued  to  be  general 
till  1651,  when  Pecquet  in  Franrc  publiihed  his  ac- 
count of  the  thoracic  duft(.\).  With  great  candour 
this  author  acknowledged,  that  he  had  been  led  .to 
make  the  difcovery  by  ohfcrvlug  a  whitdh  fluid  mi.\eil 
with  the  •^lood  in  the  ripht  aur  ele  of  the  heart  of  a 
dog,  which  kind  of  animal  it  hid  been  cuftomaiy  to 
difleft  alive  fir.ee  the  time  of  Afelliu?.  ''  This  practice 
of  opening  living  animals  furnifhed  likewife  occafiona 
(fays  Dr  Hunter)  of  dileovcring  the  lympliati,.b.  This 
pood  fortune  fell  to  the  lot  of  Rudbec  firft,  a  young 
Swe^ifh  anatomlft,  and  then  to  Thomas  Batiholine(v) 
a  D.inilh  .inatomift,  who  was  the  flril  who  appeared  in 
print  upon  the  lymphatics.  His  hook  came  out  in 
j6j3,  that  is,  two  years  after  thst  of  Pecquet;  and 
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then  it  va«  evident  that  they  had  been  fecn  befoie  byAbfofpt  on. 
l>r  Highmore  and  others,  who  had  millaken  them  for  ■""^- 
kcieals;  but  (add?  Di  Hunter)  none  of  the  anatomill* 
of  lliofe  times  could  make  out  the  origin  of  the  lym- 
phatics, and  none  of  the  phyliologifts  couH  give  a  fa-       u, 
tisf.itiory  account  of  t'.tir  ufe(<:)  "   He  had  not  known  VC:  of  the 
that  Gliffon,  who  wrote  in  1654,  has  afcribed  to  thefc  bmrhiiticj 
velfcls   the  office   of  carrying  the  lubricating  lymph  ^'j"^^"^'^'' 
from    the   feversi   ravities  back  into   the   blood  j  and  idc. 
that  Frederic  HoiTman  has  expreficd  the  do£brine  of,  ^,orr. 
their  being  abforbents  very  explicitly".  R^thn.    ' 

It  was  on   the  19th  of  June  1664  that  vSw'ammer-^.v/fw.li'ii. 
d?m  difcovered  the  valvea  of  thefe  vcifels;  and  Ruyfch,  §  *•  "P-  J' 
who  had   feen  them,  perhaps  very   nearly   about  that       *.*^ 
time,  firll  gave  an  account  of  ihem  in  a  fmall  trtatife  ^^i^^j  jjf_ 
which  he  publithcd  at  the  Hague  in  1(^65.  cnvcrei  in 

The   1  elt   node   of  demonftra'irg  the  lyn-.phatics  iti4. 
we  probably  owe  to  the   celebrated  Nuck,  who,   as  a 
fpeciti.cn  of  that  conplete  fyllcm  of  Lymphography 
which  he  meant  10   publilh  (a),  printe:!   in    lOyl    his       ,,- 
adenography,  or  dtfcription   of  the   glands.      In  thislnjcflcd 
trcatifc  I'.e  not  only  tells  us  how  he  brought  them  into"'<h  n^cr. 
vJcvv,   but   i:i   his  plates  rtprcfciits  many   of  them   33'^"''''*^°" 
hllcd  w  ith  his  new  mercurial  injeftione  ;  a  happy  in- '  '  ' 
Teoticn,   which    perli  ps  was    fugge.led   by  remarking 
the  extreme  fubtih'ty  of  mercury  when   employed  in 
the  cure  of  venereal  infeftion. 

A  method  by  which  he  inllated  thefe  velTels  led  him 
to  fuppofe  that  thty  cook  iheir  origin  from  veins  or 
arteriet.,  either  immediately  or  through  the  interven- 
tion of  iome  follicles  (b).  The  celebrity  of  his  name 
procured  credit  to  this  miftake  ;  and  notwithftauding 
4T  the 


(u)  We  learn  from  Galen,  that  the  lacteals  in  kids  had  long  before  been  feen  by  Eralliliatus,  who  called 
them  arleriei. 

(  X  )  This  duft  had  been  fecn  before  by  Euftachiiij.      See  EvJIach.  Ac  Vena  fin: pari. 

(v)  The  difcoveries  of  Rudbec  and  Barthohne  were  made  in  the  years  1651  and  1652,  about  which  time 
Jolyffe  an  Engliihman  faw  a!fo  the  lymphatics. 

(z)  l)i6  Hunter  and  Monio  claim  the  merit  of  having  found  out  the  true  ufe  of  the  lymphatics.  The 
foimer  fay«  that  he  taught  it  in  hit  lec^uies  fo  early  as  1746,  and  appeals  to  his  pupils  for  the  truth  of  the 
afTtriion.  The  latter  feems  to  have  made  the  difcovery  in  1753;  and  in  1  751;  publiihed  an  account  of  it  in  a  thefis 
73f  Tijlibus  in  •variis  yin:malilus.  Beirre  the  piiiuing  of  this  thefis,  Dr  Black  told  him  that  tbe  fame  opinion* 
conceming  the  valvular  lymph-^tics  had  been  long  entertained  ly  Dr  Hunter.  In  J 756  Dr  Monro  attended 
Dr  Hunter's  leflures-  in  Lordon  ;  heard  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  lymphatics  very  tully  explained  j  and  in 
'757  reprinted  his  opinion  at  Berlin  w  thout  taking  notice  of  Dr  Hunter's,  who  charges  him  with  plagiarifm  ; 
and  the  charge  is  retorted  by  Dr  Monro. 

(a)  Lymphogtaphise,  quod  ofleitui  fpecimen,  uVii  leflorl  non  Ingtatum  percepero  ad  alias  tranCturus  turn 
psries,   non   minus  qu- m  hse,  lymphaticie  duifibus  fupcr!  ientes.     Prafaiio  ad  Adenographmm. 

Nuck  had  crseed  lymphatics  on  the  exterior  parts  of  the  head  and  neck,  on  the  membrane  of  the  lungs,  on 
the  fpaces  between  t'.c  nbs,  in  the  I'iiis,  ou  the  diaphragm,  on  the  heart,  the  fpleen,  on  the  liver,  the  gall- 
bladder, on  the  itomr.ch,  on  the  mefentcry,  rn  the  tunica  albuf;inea  of  the  teftes,  in  the  feet,  and  in  the  hands. 
Ita  (continues  he),  ut  multij,liei  txpericntia  et  variis  partium  pixparationibus  eo  ufque  pcrvenerim  ut  inte- 
grum lymphaticofum  f\fltma  a  capite  ad  calccm  mihi  compofutrim,  cujus  delineationem  libcnter  cecum  commu- 
niealo,  ubi  partivim  nonniillariiin  haAenus  nondum  fatis  e.xaminatanim,  Lymphc^gtaphiam  ablolverimus.  yfn- 
ton.  Nuct  de  Inventij  no-vit  Epifiola  Anatomica  ad  D.  D.  B.  G    Mod.  DoS. 

(b)  Quidam  nervos  ronilituunc  vaforum  lymphaticorum  principia  ;  alii  glanduUs  minorcs  ;  alii  mrm'  ("anat  : 
nee  deficiunt  qui  a  tendinofa  mufculorum  parte  eadeni  deducunt.  Scd  mifTis  aliorum  fenteiitii.'i,  dicam  molo  ; 
varia  me  banc  circa  fpeculatiunem  molitum  ftiifTe,  variis  expcrimeniis  (iirito  licet  oidmario  conatu)  varia  lea- 
taffe,  cafuque  tandem  uonnulia  detcxifle  qux  lucem,  hie  adtcrre  polTunt. 

Ante  tricnnium,  nrundando  lieni  vitulino  intentus,  omnique  fanguine,  aquc  tepidx  ope,  jam  eloto,  copio- 
fum  in  artcriam  fplenicara  infudi  airero,  et,  fpiiilu  fortius  adaifto,  non  tantum  plurimus  exiguas  m  fuperlicie  lie- 
nis  vidi  clevati  vcficulas,  fed  ex  iifdcm  vcficulis  vafa  prodirc  lymphatica,  flatu  etiam  turgida  el  liencm  pcrrcp- 
taniia  vidi,  ct  quo  diutius  acteria  fuit  iuflala,   co  m:.Jorem  uutavi  vaforutn  nuxeium,   ita  ut,  hac  arte  per  in> 

,    .  fiiaum 
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Abforption.  the  founder  oninion  of  GlUTon,  of  HofTman,  and  fome 
'  others,  the  oU\  notion  that  the  veins  performed  the  of- 

fice of  nbforbtnts  came  fo"  far  dow)  hb  the  (rreit  names 
of  H-iller  and  of  Meckel.  Tl'e  arguments,  however, 
by  wliich  it  w:is  fupjorted  are  fhoivn  now,  and  partl- 
cuUrlv  by  tbofe  of  the  Hunttrian  fchool,  to  have  l-'ein 
injeflionsthat  wt-re  net  (lci!lfnl.,ol'ferv  tionsihat  were  not 
accurate,  and  ronclulioua  th;it  were  not  logical  ;  wliiie 
the  bnalled  afTcrtion  tli't  'lirls  and  filhcs  Wire  without 
laAeah  and  without  Ivrnphatiosi,  lias  been  difproved  hy 
the  fortunate  .lil'overiei  ^^f  Mr  Hewfon  and  Dr  Mon- 
ro. Exoepting,  tl-erefore,  in  the  penis  and  placenta, 
and  in  tbofe  anitnils  wl.nfe  veins  m.iy  be  irjefted  (rom 
the  pravid  uteru"!,  t!\e  lymphaticu  fetm  to  pcrfi^rm  the 
■whole  bufinffo  of  abforption.  They  contain  a  fluid 
that  is  co-igulahle  liice  the  lymph  of  the  blool.  and  are 
caUed  valvuhr  todlilinguifli  them  fiom  the  -.rtcries  that 
do  not  admit  the  re.!  jTlotules.  They  derive  their  ori- 
gin from  tlic  cellular  numbrnne,  from  the  different  ca- 
vities, and  fro.n  the  furface.  Some  aiitliors  fay  that 
they  have  fe^-n  them  in  the  brain  (c),  and  thefe  Maf- 
j.f  cagni  has  ventured  even  to  def.ribc  in  prints.  That 
■Have  been  fome  indeed  may  exill  in  the  brain,  has  not  been  de- 
feen  in  the  nied;  but  to  belitve  that  they  have  been  found,  and  to 
*^''"''  truft  affertions  which  are  not  countenanced  by  the  ob- 

fervationa  of  llciluil  anatomiih,  requires  a  faith  which 
for  our  p:;rt  wo  do  not  pretend  to.  Both  they  and  the 
laiSeals  deiive  their  name  fiorn  the  olour  of  the  flui  '.s 
which  they  cont.iin.  Th^y  t  oth  empty  thtnifelves  ir.to  ihe 
veins;  but  molt  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  human  fubjcd, 
and  all  the  la8cal-,  firft  unite  in  the  thoracicduft,  which 
near  the  heart  kaas  into  the  coutfc  of  thecirculatioii. 

SrCT.  IV.  ,  C'lrculalion. 

After  part  of  tlie  food  is  converted  into  chyle,  and 
this  chvle  abforbed  by  the  hftcals,  and  bronght  into 
the  coiirfe  or  the  circulation,  it  remains  to  be  dillti- 
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buted  to  all  the  different  parts  rf  the  fyftem.     On  this    Ci-ru!«_ 
account,  Hippocrati-s  fpealcB  of  the  i-.fi'ial  and  conltant       """• 
motion  ul  the  t-lood  |,  of  the  veins  and  arteries  a«  the  ~~"y~~-' 
fountains  of  human  nature,  as  the  rivers  that  water  the  H.ppfcra. 
wnole  body,  end  which  if  they  be  drie!  up  man  dies  J.  '«=  f,"ke  ui 
He  lays  tuat  the  bloo '.  velTcls  nre  tor  tlii"!  rcifon  every-'!"  f"C"l». 
where  dilperled  throii,,rh  the  whole   body;  that  they  |,'|"„' j^[,''" 
give  Ipuits,  raoiflure,  and  motion  ;  that  they  nil  fpr^nghi"  lun.'" 
Irani  one  j  and  that  ths  one  has  no  bcii;inninfr  and  no '"age  it 
end,  lor  wfiere  there  ij  a  circle  there  is  no  beginning  (d).^^»-'V'' 
In  fuch  language  was  the  prwice  of  phyficians  accuf-  \  ^^'tl"'"'* 
tomcd  to  exprelii  his  vague  ultas  of  a  circulition  ;  fori,,  ut. 
fo  tar  WrtS  he  from  having  acquire<l  accurate  concep-  li  Hi/fitrnt 
tlon."  on  ihid  fubjedt,  that  whin  he  faw  the  motions  of  '-*''  '•'«'/'• 
the  heart,  lie  believed  that  the  auricles  were  two  bel- 
lowles  V.I  draw  in  air,   and  to  ventilate  the  blood. 

When  after  hn  time  anatomy  cami;  to  be  more  flu-       ,., 
died,  the  notions  of  the  an..i;nts  rclpn'.ting  the   bloo!  Ar'crjc» 
were  better  delaie J  ;  and,  l.'owtver  chimerical  they  miy  '^''<:  '^cied 
fctra   tons,  they  were  i  arily  ritiived   from   diiieition '"  ^"^  °'" 
and  experiment.    On  opcirng  dead  liodies,  they  foiinj  ™J  |,."J^ ' 
that  the  arteries  were  ahno'.l  empty  ( t),  and  that  very  111  ik/d 
nearly   the  whole  ot  the   blojd  was   LoUected   in    the  Indies, 
veins,  and   in   the   right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the 
heait.     They  therefore  concluded  tnat  the  ri^iht  vea- 
tricle  was  a  fort  of  laboratory  ;  that   it   aitraCftd   the 
blood  from  the  Cava; ;  Ly  fome  opnalion  rendered  it  tit 
fortl;e  purpolc  of  nutrition,  and  then  returned  it  by  the 
way  that  it  came.     From  the  almolt  empty  (late  of  ti.c 
arteries,  they  were  led  to  fuppofe  that  thcngbt  ventri  le 
prepared  air,  and  lliat  this  air  was  conviyed  hy  the  ar- 
t<.rie3  to  temper  the  heat  ot  the  fever.d  parts  to  whiili 
the  tiranches  of  the  veins  were  dilln.uted. 

To  this  laft  notion  entertained  by  Er.itiltratus,   Ga-       1^4 
len  added  an  important  dilcovery.      By  certain  experi-  I'rovod  h-j 
ments,   he  proved  that  the  arteries  cont:'.ined  blood  as'^'''''^ !  '" 
well  as  the  veins.     But  this  difjovery  was  t!ie  ocoafion  |,\,ij  ,'„ 

of '.ivn^  hiM 


fliflum  vaGs  lymphatici*  vulnus  aer  immifTus,  membrana  linealis   feie  tota  lymphaticis  duflibus   obfefTa   fue- 

rit  vil'a. 

Abeo  tempore  co'Jio.'re  cx^)!  vaforum  lymphatlcorura  principia  ab  arteriarum  furculis  eraanare,  idque  aliquan- 
do  intermedi.1  vcficula,  .diquaiido  dchciente  velicula,  inimcdi  <t£  ab  ipfa  aiteria  venave.  /IJinographia  cur'nyfa,  cap.  4. 

(c)  Std  rog?.ie  vidcrij,  ulrum  in  ceicbro  etiam  vafa  occurrant  lymphatica  ?  (^amvis  ex  recentiori'-ui, 
nonnuUi  in  eoru.n  defciiptioiie  latis  liberales,  ejidem  concedant  et  facile  admiltaiu  :  Vcniin,  quod  pafiinv 
obfervo  fyftemata  in  proprio  cerebro  formant  et  vifcera  ex  fuo  placito  componunt :  ad  experimenta  enim  pro- 
vocati  nihil  egregii  pviel'aie  valent.  Niinquam  hac  in  pnrte,  ut  ingenue  loquar,  ha.i\enus  Scopum  attingeie 
potui.  Interim  non  neganJuni  cenfeo  aliquando  cerebri  lymphatica  in  una  aut  altera  parte  fuilfe  vifa  ;  et  non 
ita  pridem,  anatomicus  quidam  raihi  amiciilimm,  inter  alii  invent*,  hsec  nobilcum,  communiiat.  "  Vidi,  inquil-, 
lymphaticum  in  cerebto  Bovino,  quod  examine  tuo  (ut  originem  fcias  et  infcrtionem)  erit  digniflinum.  Non 
longe  a  glandub.  pineall,  a  qua  ramos  forte  habet,  incumbit  plexui  choroideo,  ad  iufuuJibull  la^ra  fefe  exteu- 
"dens."  Ante  bicnnium  dudtum  lymphaticum  ex  pini  glandula  eodem  modo  ut  aiiia  glandidis,  exeuuiera  vidi. 
Ita  ut  quidem  ccrtiffimum,  et  cerebrum  fuos  habere  rivulos  aquofos,  ftd  nondum  d^llinftc,  in  lucem  protraflos. 

£pifl.  Mnat,  •  .       .       . 

(d)  Hippocrat  lie  Ven'u.  "  Plato,  in  his  Timasus,  fptaks  of  the  heart  a«  a  watch-tower  oompletely  forti- 
fied, as  the  knot  of  the  veins,  and  tiie  fountain  from  whence  the  blood  arlT^s,  and  brifkly  ciivulates  through 
all  the  members.  The  blood  he  calls  the  patture  of  the  flelh  ;  and  adds,  that  for  the  fake  of  nouriflting  the 
remoteft  parts,  the  gods  have  opened  the  body  into  a  number  of  rivulets  like  a  garden  well  (locked  with  plenty 
of  canals,  that  the  veins  might  by  this  means  receive  their  fupply  of  moiilure  fiom  the  heart  a<  the  cximmoa 
fource,  and  convey  it  through  all  th.e  fluices  of  the  body."  The  refl  of  the  paffige  cited  by  Longinns  is  «» 
full  of  nonfenfe  as  it  well  can  hold  :  and  indeed  lyoogioua  feema  chiefly  to  have  admired  it  for  foraething 
which  bad  llruck  bim  as  divine  and  unparalleled  in  its  tropec,  as  making  the  head  a  citadel,  the  ncgk  an  ifth- 
mus,  the  vertebrje  hinges,  and  the  flelh  a  rampart.     See  Lon^inus  on  the  Sublime^  §  ^i. 

(je)  Eralillratus  opened  dead  bodies  at  Alexandria. 
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Clrc'ili-    of  fome  etn'-arraflVnent.    How  wan  the  blood  to  get 
"'"^^       from  the  nclit  to  the  leh  ventricle  ?    To  folve  the  dif- 
'  ficuity  in  which  his  new  difcovcry  had  involved  him,  he 

fuppofed  thjt  the  hranches  of  the  veins  ani  arteriej 
anattomcfet)  (f)  ;  th  it  when  the  llood  was  earned  to 
the  lunp;8  by  the  pulmonary  vein,  it  wa;;  partly  pre- 
vented by  the  valves  from  returning;  ;  that  therefore 
during  the  eontradion  of  the  thor;ix  it  pai!ed  through 
Qjij.Qthe  imall  inofculaiine  hranclits  to  the  pulmonary  vein, 


and  was  thence  conveyed  alcnjr  with  the  air  to  the  left 
ventricle  to  flow  in  tlie  aorta  (g).  This  opinion,  fo 
agreea!  le  to  faft,  unfortunately  afterwards  jjr.ve^lace 
to  another  that  wns  the  refult  of  mere  fpeculation. — 
This  notion  was,  that  the  left  ventricle  received  air  hy 


H  w 

the  bio  J 
to  pal"?  bc- 
twe^^n  the 
right  3i  d 
left  ven- 
tricle of  the  the  pulmonary  ve'n,  and  that  all  ito  flood  was  derived 
heart.  throu^^'h  pores  in  the  fepium  of  the  heart. 

The  pjff^ge  thro'  the  feptum  1  ein.t  once  fug2;e(led, 
and  happening  to  be   mere  eafily  conceived  than  one 
tliro'  the  lungs,  it  was  generally  f  ippofed  the  only  one 
for  a  number  of  centuiic.-;  and  fupported  likewife,  as  it 
was  thoujfht   by  Galen's  authority)  it  was  deemed  blaf- 
phemy  in  t!ie  fchools  of  medicine  to  tdk  ot  another. 
In  154;,  however,  Vefalius  having  publifhei  hi3  im- 
mortal work  upon  the  Hrutture  of  the  human  body, 
and  given  his  reafons  in  the  fixth  book  why  he  ventu- 
fup;  ofcil  tored  to  difleiit  from  Galen,  he  particularly  (howed  how 
'"^f^^'f  h  '  '^  ^^^  impofTiMe  that  the  blood  could  pafs  throu;;h  the 
Vefaliu'  ^   leptum  ot  the  heart.      His  reafoning   roufed   the   at- 
,  ,7        tention  of  anatornifls  ;  and  every  one  grew  eager  to  dif- 
cover  the   real    prfHige   which    the   blood   mull   take 
in  going  hom  the  ri'ht  to  the  left  ventricle.     The  dif- 
covery  of  this  fell  firft  to  the  lot  of  Michael  Servede, 
a  Spanifh  phyikian,  who  pu'lKhcd  his  opinion,  and  re- 
difcoverihevived  the  old  dottrine  of  Galen,  in  i  ;?^  (h).    But  his 

*"■'  '^''"P";  opinion  did  not  fpread  at  the  time  ;  the  book  in  which 
of  the  blt.uJ  ■ '__   J     ■  .'jir  j  .u 

betwccr  made  its  appearance  contained  herely,  and  wasthere- 

thc  vci.-       fore  deftroyed  by  public  authoricy.    Fortunately,  how- 

tricles.         ever,   the  fame  difcovery  was  again  made   by  Rcsldus 

\  '■3*        C'n'umbus,  profeflbr  of  anatomy  riift  at  Padua  and  af- 

dffcovered    '"■""''nig  at  Rome,  who   printed  his  account  of  it  in 

and  Galcij's  ^ 5S9-  Mjny  othcis  who  were  engaged  in  the  fame  re- 

opiiiion  re-  fcarch  were  equally  fuccefsful,  and  Andreas  Casfjlpiuus 

^it'   I       ^^^"  finpuhrly  lucky.      It   appears  by  his  peripatetic 

ScrviJe       queftions  printed  at  Venice  in  1571,  and  reprinted  there 

aiidotheis.  with  his  medical  quetlions  in  159^,  that  he  knew  not 

only  the  lefTer  circulation,  but  had  otferved  that  there 

were  times  vihen  the  Mood  flowed  from  1  he  hranches  of 

the  veins  towards  their  trunks,  and  that  veins  fwelled 
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betwien  their  ligature  and  the  extremitie",  snd  not  be-    Circuit, 
tween  the  ligature  and  the  hesrt.      from  thefe  obf.-r- ^     ''"''• 
vdtions,  he  necefTuily  inferred  that  the  veins  and  arte-       , ' 
rics  anaftomofeil ;  and  haviiij  a'.fo  eontcmphted   theThe  whole 
nature  of  all  the  valves  which  were  then  known,  audeirci.lation 
had  been  kno'.vn  lince  the  d:iys  of  Galen,   he  ventured 'J"'  "<^"'f 
to  alTert  that  the  l.loo!  could  not  return  by  the  arteries  i,'2]|."f^if 
to  the  left  vcitricle.   One  Ibould  imagine  that  from  fuchpinui, 
concliilions  he  mud  have  difcovcred  the  true  circula- 
tion ;  but  he  did  not.      Being  a  zealous  peripatetic,  he 
thought  himfelf  bound  to  maintain  with  .Ari'totie  that 
the  blood   flowed,    like  the  tides  ot   Euripus,   back- 
wards and  forward.t  in  the  fame  ch.  nnel;  and  therefore 
fuppofed  that  it  flowed  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins 
in  the  tirae  of  flce]^,  and  from  the  veins  back  into  the 
arteries  in  the  time  ot  waking.     The  greater  circu- 
lation, fo  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  not  even  dreaiied  of 
by  this  writer.     A  farther  ilep  was  yt  to  be  made  to- 
wards its  difcovery  ;  and  this  was  refervcd  for  another 
profefTor  of  the  Paduan  fchool.  j.g 

In  1574,  Hieronynius  Fabricius  <ib  Aquapendente,  Had  almoft 
while  he  was  feeking  for  a  caufe  toexjilain  tlie  varicofe'^''-"  •.'''^'.^ 
fwellings  of  fome  veins  which  had  arifen  from  fridion  ","^1™  ^''''"' 
an,',  ligature,   he  to  his  grc^t  joy  and  ailoniftimcnt  dif-.\quipe«. 
covered  their  valves  in  one  of  his  di(rtc\ion3  :  and  heredei.te. 
agsin  the  true  theory  of  circulation  feemed  almoft  una- 
voidal  Ic.     Yet  whoever  reiids^the  fmall  tre«tife  De  Ve- 
narum  ijlioUj,  firft  printed  by  Fabriciiis  in  1603,  will 
foon  perceive  that  he  was  as  far  from  entertaining  a  jull 
notion  of  the  circi'.lation  as  his  predece'Tors.     Notwith- 
itanding  all  thit  he  faw,  he  (lill  was  of  opinion  that  the 
blood  flowed  from  the  heart  to  the  exiremilits  even  in 
the  veins.     He  thaught  that  the  valves  were  intended 
by  nature  only  to  check  and  moderate  its  force.     He 
calls  them  an  inftance  of  admirable  w^fdom,  and  miftakes 
his  own  aukward  conjecture  for  one  of  the  dedans  of 
infinite  intelligence.   In  another  refpe>f\,  it  mull  be  con- 
fefled  that  he  bore  no  inconfi  leraLle  (h;re  in  promoting' 
the  difcovery  ol  the  circulation  (i ).    By  writing  on  the 
valves,   the  formation  of  th^  fiEtui,  and  the  chick  ia 
cvo,    he  directed  the  attention  of  his  pupil  Harvey  to 
thofe  lubjcc^s  where  it  was  likely  that  the  motion  of 
the  blood  would  frequently  occur.  141 

Harvey   was   bom   at   Folkfton   in   Kent  in  1 578,'^' '*'' '^'f"" 
completed  his  lludics  at  the  univ^rlily  of   Cambridge, ^„j'a"Ji| 
went  to  Padua,   and  was  there  admifcd   co  tiie  degree  ienionfir*. 
of   dodtor,    with   miufual   niorks   of   approbation,    int-dhyhu 
1602.     He  examined   the   valvca  witli  more  accuracy '^"P'' "*'^* 
4  T  2  thau'"'J" 


(f)  In  toto  eft  mutna  anaftnmofis  atqiie  ofculorum  ap.-rtio  arteriin  fiinul  ci:m  venii.     iJ*' iyu,  p  irt  6.  cap.  10, 

'(■g)  It  was  the  opinion  of  Galen,  thit  the  motion  of  the  lungs  and  the  pulle  of  the  arteries  was  to  cool  the 

blood,  and  to  exjiel  the  fuliginous  vapour.     That  he  had  ju(t  ideas  of  the  lelTcr  circulation  throii.;h  the  lun^s, 

and  of  the  true  nature  of  the  vhIvcs,  is  evident  from  the  paflages  cited  ly  Haivey,  l)e  Molu  Curois,   Excrci- 

tat.  I.  cap.  7. 

(h")  Thewords  in  which  he  mentions  this  difcovery  are  thefe  :  "  Non  per  parietem  cordis,  uti  vulgo  creditur, 
fed  magno  artili'  io  a  >'.extro  cordis  vcntriculo,  longo  per  pulmorcs  dutlu  auitatur  fjnguis  luStilis."  Bfing 
born  at  Villa  Nuova  in  the  kiiigf'om  of  Arragon,  he  fornetinies  cilied  himltlf  Michael  Villanovanus,  or  fimpljr 
ViUanovanuB.  In  the  title  of  ill  his  books  he  takes  the  n.ime  of  RtVfs,  wli.ch  is  formed  trom  Servede,  by 
throwing  out  the  d^  :iid  tranfpofing  the  five  ietter.-t  that  remain.  'I'he  !iO(>l;iii  wiiich  his  difcovery  W2"  men- 
tioned w:is  printed  clandctlinely,  and  intitled  C/.ri/iianily  RrjiurtJ.  Iking  tirll  imprifoned  at  Vieiine  in  Dau- 
phiny,  ard  afteiwards  aluied  to  Genev.i  by  the  tnachery  of  his  coirefpoiideiit  and  confiatn;  Jchn  Calvin, 
he  was,  '  y  a  fervant  t  f.  that  reformer's,  aicuftd  of  l;iaf|ihi.iiiy,  an.l  condemned  to  the  flimts  in  15  >.?. 

(1)  Almolt  ihc  whole  merit  of  bis  di'fcovtry  is  due  to  the  Paduan  fchool,  01  which  Carfalpinus  as  well  M 
Columbus  was  once  a  profeQ'or. 


in  this 
difcuvery. 
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CircuU-    than  his  mafler  Fabric'uj;  and  cxplainei  their  nff  in  a 
y    """•       treutifc  which  fis  pubiiihfd  fume  time  alttr.      It  ii  un- 
certain -^hen  lie  rtrll  conceived  his   ccle' rated  doftrin* 
of  the  circulation  ;  but  about  the  i6i6  he  taui^ht  it 
in  hib  ledurcs,  and  printed  it   \a    161S.     He  was  the 
firft  .••.uth  r  who  fpoke  confiftently  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  and  who,   unbiafied  by  the  dottrine  of  the  an- 
,^^        ciiiits,   drew  rational  con.lnfionj  from  his  experimenU 
The  mfr't    and  obfeivations.     His  books  prcfent  us  with  many  in- 
v!  Harvejr    dications  of  a  great  mind,  acute  difccrnment,  unwea- 
ried  applic'.tion,  original    remark,   bold    inquiry,   aii.l 
a  clear,  fortihl;,  and  manly  reafoning  (,k)  ;  and  every 
one  who  confiders  the  furprlfe  which  his  dodrine  oc- 
cafioncd   amen,?    tlie   anacomifls   of    thofc   days,    the 
flrong  oppofition  thit  it  met  with  from  fome,  and  thofe 
numerous  and  powerful  prejuJices  which  it  had  to  en- 
counter from  the  fanftion  of  time  and  of  great  nrimes, 
mull  P.llow  it  was   new,   an  1  that  the  author  has  from 
its  import:)nce  a  title  to  rank  in  the  firfl  clafs  of  emi- 
nent difcovv'rers  ancient  or  modern. 

His  difcovery  (ho.ved,  th.it  in  moft  animals  the 
blood  circulates  In  arteries  and  veins,  and  through  the 
medium  of  one,  two,  or  of  more  hearts  :  thtit  in  arteries 
it  moves  from  the  trunk  to  the  branches  ;  and  that, 
mefting  there  with  the  branches  of  veins,  it  returns 
in  a  languid  llream  to  the  heart;  that  the  heart  commu- 
nicates a  new  in.pulfe;  that  icdrivis  it  on  to  the  trunk 
ot  the  arteries  ;  and  that  the  arteries,  by  the  thicknefs 
of  their  coats,  exerting  a  force,  do  puih  it  onwui-Js 
again  into  the  veins. 

In  every  part  of  this  circulating  courfe,  there  are 
valves  fituated  where  it  is  neceffary ;  they  are  meant  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  blood  ;  they  are  at  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  ^rreat  arteries,  and  are  found  in  different 
places  of  the  veins  where  their  feeble  adion  requires 
to  be  alTuted. 

The  veins,  be'()re  they  enter  the  heart,  generally  ex- 
pand into  a  thin  mufcular  f  ic,  which  is  called  the  au- 
ricle. It  receives  the  blood  while  the  heart  is  con- 
trading  ;  and  when  the  heart  admits  of  dilata- 
tion, contracts  ilfelf,  and  throws  the  blood  into  the 
ventricle. 

We  have  here  called  the  ventricle  a  heart  ;  though 
what  is  ufujlly  meant  by  the  heart  be  a  ventricle  and  au- 
ricle ;  or  fometimes  a  ventricle  and  two  auricltii,  where 
the  veins  approach  in  different  direftions,  and,  without 
bending  to  meet  one  another,  expand  at  two  different 
places.  Two  hearts  are  fometimes  united,  fo  as  in  ap- 
pearance to  form  but  one. 
_  J  i-  ,„,  From  our  havin«r  mentioned  more  than  one  heart, 
aniaials.  »t  W"'  be  fuppofed  that  the  modes  ot  circulation  are 
various.     In  fome  animals  the  heart  throws  its  blood 
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to  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  fyftem  (i^  ;  in  othfr 
animals  it  throws  its  blood  only  into  the  refpiratory 
organs:  from  thefe  organs  it  is  collcded  by  the  branches 
ut  veins ;  and  thefe  branches,  iinitine  in  a  trunk,  con- 
vey It  to  an  artery,  which  renews  the  impulfc,  and  ads 
as  a  heart.  In  a  third  fet  of  animals,  the  blood  from 
the  refpiratory  organs  it  carried  by  the  veins  to  ano- 
ther heart ;  and  this  fecond  be  rt,  nnited  in  the  fame 
c^pfide  with  the  firft,  diftrihutes  the  blood  by  the 
channel  of  its  arteries  to  the  feveral  parts.  In  the 
human  fcetus,  and  the  feettiH  of  thofe  animals  which 
have  two  hearts,  a  part  ol  the  blou.!,  without  taking 
the  paffagc  through  the  lungs,  proceeds  direClly  irom 
auricle  to  auricle.  In  amphibious  animals,  the  auricu- 
lar paffjge  continues  open  during  their  life,  and  is  em- 
ployed, when  the  breathing  ceafes,  under  the  water. 
In  many  iiife.ns,  a  number  of  hearts,  or  expanfious 
which  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  hearts,  are  placed  at  in- 
tervalB  on  the  circulating  courfe  ;  and  each  renews  the 
impulfc  of  the  former,  where  the  momentum  of  the 
bloo  1  fails.  In  the  Sepia  Loligo  the  two  feparate  parts 
of  the  gills  are  each  fupplied  by  a  he-art  of  its  own  r 
the  \Aoq\  from  both  is  coileded  into  one;  which,  by 
two  arteries  opening  at  two  differf  nt  parts,  fend  it  at 
onre  to  the  oppolite  extremities.  In  number?  of  ani- 
mals, the  heart,  like  the  ftomach,  is  in  the  extremity 
oppofite  to  the  head. 

After  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation,  the  moft  in-  Hew  the 
terefting  object  with  anatomies  waa  to  demonftrate  it  circulation 

in  a  clejr,  lati^f:'.dory,  and  eafy  manner.      Harvey,   to'""^""'"- 
,1  •         ■  I  1  L    .  1  1  I    .u     1        r  (Iratrd  in 

(how  It  with  every  advaut».;e  that  he   could  think   OU  ^^^\)oiKU 

was   o!)ligtd   to  open  animals  alive  :    but  whether  the 
animals  were  dead  or  alive,   the  lar;^er  branches  of  the 
veins  and  arteries  were  only  to  be  feen,  and  even  thefe 
but  in  certain  cafes,   when  they  happened  occafioiialiy 
to  be  full  of  blood.     That  admirable  method,  which  i* 
now  obferved  in  demonllrating  the  courfe  of  the  circu- 
lation,  we  owe   to   the    great  anatomifts   of  Holland       j^ft 
who  flourilhed  in  the  laft  century.     About  1664,  R«g-  Dlfcoverj 
nier  de  Graaf  invented  the  fyringe,  which  is  now  uled;°f  ^« 
and,   accompanied  with  a  print,   publi.hed   an  account  ' 

ot  it  in   1669.     His  injedion  was  ufually  a  thin  fluid 
of  a   blue   green  or  fome  other  colour  ;  this   injedion 
tranfuded  through  the  vcfleU,  allowed  them  to  collapfe 
by  its  general  diffufion,   and   broke   out  through   the 
firil  opening  that  happened  in  io  way.      A  fluid  which 
hardened  after  bein^j  injeded,  and  which  preferved  the 
vcffels  diftended,    was  a  happier  contrivance.     This  at 
firlt  was  either  melted  tallow  or  wax,  of  a  colour  fuit-       ,^y 
ing  the  taile  of  the    anatomift.      So  early  as  the  ycarOf  SwanU 
1667,  the  celebrated  Swaromerdam  injeded  the  veffds •»">1»°»» 
running  on   the   uterus  with  ceiaceous   matter  ;  and, 

jealous 
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(k)  Dr  Hunter  fays,  that  "  none  of  his  writings  (how  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities.  It 
were  eafy  to  quote  (he  fays)  many  paflages  which  bring  him  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  He 
lived  almoft  30  years  after  Afellius  publifhed  the  Ladeals,  yet  to  the  laft  feeraed  moft  inclined  to  think  that  no 
fuch  veffels  exifted.  Thirty  hours  at  any  time  ihouLI  have  been  fufBcient  to  remove  all  his  doubts  ;  but  thi» 
fuhjed  taken  up  in  felf-defence  (continues  the  Dodor)  grows  unplcafant."  Dr  Hunter  was  here  thinking  of 
his  own  difcovery  when  brought  in  comparifon  with  that  of  Harvey's.  When  this  comparifon  was  lefs  imme- 
diately in  view,  he  fays  that  "  Dr  Harvey,  as  appears  by  his  writings,  was  certainly  a  firft-rate  genius  for  fa- 
pacity  and  application  ;  and  his  name  is  defcrvedly  immortal  on  account  of  the  many  obfervations  and  in*» 
proveroents  he  made  in  anatomy  and  phyfiology."   Dr  Hunttr't  Firjl  Jntroduaery  LeSurt, 

(l)  We  never  exclude  the  adion  of  the  arteries. 
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jealoua  ltd  another  HioMld  claim  the  merit  of  fuch  an 
invention,  he  tranfm'tte  1  preparations,  accompanied 
with  plates,  and  with  a  full  account  of  his  method,  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1(^72.  Soon  after, 
his  friend  Ruyfch  acquired  fuch  fkill  in  the  art  of  in- 
jeAing,  that  he  has  not  been  furp  ^ffed  by  any  fince  his 
time.  He  difcovend  vefTels  in  many  parts  where  they 
were  not  fuppofed  co  have  bad  an  exiftenre;  and,  ron- 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  Malpisrhi,  he  fhowed 
that  even  many  of  the  glands  were  entirely  vaLular  ; 
and  that  what  had  been  luppofed  exi  retory  dufts,  de- 
riving their  origin  from  fome  follicle,  were  but  termina- 
tions of  arteries  continued :  yet  even  Riiyfch  could 
not  exhibit  in  all  cafes  the  courfe  of  the  vefTels  fo  well 
as  we  do  now.  Another  difcovery  was  yet  to  be  msde 
for  demonflirating  their  fmall  capillary  branches  run- 
ning through  a  part.  This  was  referved  for  the  very  in- 
genious Dr  Nitholls  of  London  ;  who  invented  the  me- 
thod of  corroding  the  ftefhy  parts  with  a  menftruum,and 
leaving  the  wax,  as  it  wns  moulded  by  the  veflels,  entire. 
From  thefe  refearches,  which  evince  circulation  to 
be  a  funftion  fo  general  among  animaU,  fome  arc  dif- 
pofed  to  think  it  takes  place  in  all  living  bodies.  But 
notwithftanding  the  faihionable  language  of  circulating 
fluids,  of  veins,  arteries,  and  even  of  valves  'u  the  ve- 
getable ftrudiure;  yet  nothing  performing  the  office  of 
a  heart,  and  nothing  that  feems  to  conduifl  fluids  in  a 
circular  coiirfe,  has  been  found  in  plants.  In  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  the  chyle  is  Jiifributed  to  all  the 
parts  from  the  numerous  velfels  which  convey  the  fap: 
and  thefe  vefTels.,  being  fitted  by  their  llrufture  to  carry 
the  fap  either  downwards  or  upwards,  from  the  branches 
to  the  roots,  or  from  roots  to  the  branches;  is  the  rea- 
foo  why  plants  inverted  in  the  ground  will  fend  forth 
roots  from  the  place  of  their  branches,  and  fend  forth 
branches  from  the  place  of  their  roots.  Even  a  Cmilar 
diftrlbution  ot  the  chyle  takes  place  in  fome  animals. 
In  the  human  toenia,  in  the  fafclola  hepatlca  of  flieep, 
and  in  moft  polypes,  the  chyle,  without  a  circulating 
fyftem,  is  conveyed  direftly  to  the  different  parts  from 
the  alimtDt;iry  canul.    The  taAe  for  circulation  may  at 
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laftfubfiie.  Till  the  buGnefs  of  abforption  from  t?ie  in-    Circ-jla- 
fertines  was,  of  late,  fully  fecured  to  the  lafteale,  we  were  ,     "°°'     , 
wont  to   have  alfo  learned  diflertations  upon  a  circular       ,., 
motion  of  the  bile.     The  jaunt  which  it  took  was  not  A  fuprofcd 
very  clennly ;  but  it  was  focial :  it  went  with  the  foeces  circulation 
down  the  inteftines,   and   returned  with  the  blood  in  *^ '^^ '"'^• 
the  meferaic  veins.  j,, 

Befidjs  the  circulation,  another  circumftance  refpec-  Opinions 
ting  the   blood,    which  fometimcs  has    eogagtd    the">n'«rning 
thoughts  of  pbyfiologifts,  is  the  colour  which  it  has     f        r 
in  moft  animals.     The  late  Mr.  Hewfon  was  of  opinion,  jijj  blooi, 
that  the  lymphatics,  with  the  fpIeen(M)  and  the  thymus, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  formation  of  the  red  globules. 
He  was  feemingly  led  to  entertain  this  opinion  from 
that  attention    to    the   lyrrphatics    which    made  him 
afcribe  much  to  their  power,  an  '.  from  fceinjj  red  par- 
ticles in  the  a'lforbents  which  rife  from  the  fplenic  and 
the  thymic  gland.,  Hi.s  reafoning,  however,  though  very 
ingenious,  is  not  conclulive.  The  celebrated  Nu^k,  who 
had   often   obfcrved  a  reddilh  fluid   in  the  lymphatics, 
afTuies  us,   without  any   hypothcfis,  that  fuih  an  ap. 
pearance  was  always  preternatural ;  and  was  either  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  fcarcity  of  lymph,  or  by  fome  irregular 
and  too  much  accelerated  motion  of  the  blood  (.v).  j,^ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  blood  receives  its  vermilion  Rtfpiratioo 

colour  in  palling  through  the  lungs;  that  animals  with^^^^g"  '^' 

lungs  have  the  Llood  redder  than  thofe  which  are  feem-  ^  °ll[    j 
•     ILL  1    L        1         1  11 '"'  blood, 

ingly  without  that  organ  ;  anil  that  the  colour,  as  well 

as  the  heat,  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  lungs.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that 
oxygenous  gas  is  abforbed  in  refplration  ;  and  been 
proved  by  cxperimeut,  that  the  red  globules  of  the 
blooj,  and  the  red  only,  contain  iron.  It  thence  would 
appear,  that  the  colour  is  owing  to  iron  calcined  by 
the  pure  air,  and  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  red  oxld. 
From  this  manner  of  conceiving  the  phenomena,  fays 
Chap>al,  we  may  perceive  why  animal  fubftances  are 
fo  advantageous  in  afQlling  and  facilitating  the  red 
dye  (o). 

A  great   variety  of  experiments  have   (hewn   how 
much  tlie  colour  and  coniiltence  of  the  blood  it  altered 


(m)  Before  we  can  expeft  to  arrive  at  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  fpken,  w;  have  firft  to  examine  its  form, 
its  proportion,  in  fituation,  its  numbers,  and  its  different  circumftances  in  different  animals;  and  as  ytt  this 
has  been  done  only  in  a  few  cafes.  The  gentlemen  of  the  French  .A.cademy  found,  that  In  the  demoifclle  it 
was  like  the  liver,  in  the  buftard  like  the  kidney  of  a  quadruped,  in  the  chamois  round  and  flat,  in  the  lynx 
narrow  and  long,  in  fome  animals  proportionally  large,  in  others  proportionally  fmall  ;  that  in  the  gszella  it 
wns  joined  immediately  to  the  ftomach,  without  a  vas  breve;  that  in  the  caftor,  again,  it  was  attached  to  the 
left  fide  of  the  flomach  by  eight  veins  and  arteries,  and  as  many  vafa  brevia ;  that  in  the  otter  it  was  falUncd 
to  the  epipiploon,  in  the  Canada  flag  to  the  great  ventricle  ;  and  they  found  that  la  the  porcupine  and  fca-fox 
it  was  double.  Since  their  time  Dr  Monro  has  obferved  two  large  fpleens,  one  attached  to  the  fmall  and  the 
other  to  the  large  curvature  of  the  flomach  of  the  fqualui  fquatina  or  angel  fifh,  whofe  blood  contains  few 
red  particles  ;  and  the  fame  eminent  phyfiologift  found  in  a  Ihirgeon  no  fewer  than  feven,  one  of  the  Cze  of 
a  dried  horfe-bean,  and  the  reft  about  the  bulk  of  a  dried  garden-pea. 

(n)  Inteiim  Don  diffiteor  vafa  ilia  lymphatica  lympham  fubinde  vehere  rubicundo  colore  tinftam,  loturas 
carnis  ad  inflar  fe  habentem.  Hoc  autem  nunquam  contlngit  in  ftatu  natnrali,  verum  poft  nimium  tt  irrcgula- 
rem  fangiiinis  motum.  Vel  in  quitius  humidum  (ob  defectum  alimcnti)  deficit,  qua  occjfione  plerique  humnres 
▼itiantur,  et  colore  prcternaturali  tingnntur.  Quid  mirum  itaque  hifce  in  cafibus  et  lympham  reddi  fanguineam. 
/idenographia,  cap.  5. 

(o)  (baptal't  Chemiflry  on  ihr  Properliei  of  ike  Blood.  The  pbyfiologifts  of  laft  century  accounted  for  the  red  co- 
lour in  another  way.  Ruhedo  fanguinis  (fays  Verheyen)  pro  magna  parte  procedere  videtur  ab  alimentoriim  par. 
ticulis  falinis  ac  fulphureis  feu  olcofit  exaltatia.  Cujus  non  leve  indicium  eft,  quod  lixivium  ex  cineribus  vulgari 
iDodo  paratum  notabiliter  rubeat,  in  quo,  prxter  aquam,  vix  aliuU  quam  fal  et  fulpbur  reperibile  ell :— «t  lac 

(qvod: 
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Nutrition    by  the  mere  nftion  of  the  vefTela ;  and  thi»  difijoverf  they  paf%  nrriv:  at  lad  on  the  confines  of  the  p»rt»  Nutrittoih 

'~''^' has  ena!  led  U3  to  conjc6tuie  with  mote  certainty  thaiL  which  are  wrapt  up  in  a  cellular  tilTiie  or  fonie  other         »       ^ 

.-'^■'   -    wc  dill  lormcrly,  why  III  infills  and  phlegmatic  pcrloua  membrane.  The  tiil'ueor  meniljraiK!  givesa  n;w  chan^je; 

•the  vcfTcln   the  blood  is  paler,  in  the  choleric  more  yellow,  and  in  the  parts  nourilhed  perform  the  i^ffue  of  fecrcting  or- 

chiiigrs       the  fancruine  of  vermilion  red.     It  txplainj  I'kowife,  in  gans  ;  and  as  the  a6tion  of  the  vcflclu  is  varied  according 

the  c  lour   fgn^j   n.cnfiire,  wliy  the  blood  varies  in  the  fame  indi-  to  tlie  place  10  which  they  are  tcndiag  and  the  parts 

tc'o'^'h"   *iJ"''.  ""'  ""T  ^'th  regard  lo  the  llatc  of  healtli,  but  which  tliey  enter,  we  partly  ft.e  the  manner  in  w!iicli 

blooJ.         lik'Twife  at  the  fame  inlbnf,  and  why  the  blood  which  bone,  mufcle,  cartilage^  and  nerve,  arc  .dl  I'ecreted  from 

circulates  througch  the  veins  has  not  the  fame  intenfity  a  common  mafs.  ^ 
of  colour,  nor  the  fame  confidence,  hs  that  of  the  ar-          In  worms  and  poljpes,  the  fuiiflion  of  nutrition  i«  AmmiUted 
■>               teiies  i  and  why  tlic  hiood   which    flows   throuj^h  the  after  digelliou  carric  I  on  almoll  entirely  by  the  ccllu-by  ihc  ctl. 
organs  of  the  bread  difters  from  that  which  pafTes  Ian-  lar  tilTue  ;  and  in  plants  by  a  tifTue  cellular  and  vtficu- '"■»'"  """"e 
guidly  through   the  vifcera  of  tl.e  lower  belly.      This  lar.     In  all   living   bodies  the   cellular   lilTue,   befides"'J||.J^|.  . 
power  of  the  vefTcIa  over  the  blood  will   bring  us  alfo  giving  a  form  to  the  parts,  and  belt  !es  preventing  fric-arc  nou. 
.g       to  the  true  caufe  why  thevcfTtls  vary  in  the  denfity  of  tion  and  colicliun,  certainly  performs  fome   important rilhcd. 
Ceai  va-    their  coats  and  in  their  diameters  ;  why  they  are  fome  office.     Many  have  thought  it  the  organ  of  nutrition  ; 
risrv  '.filii.  times  convoluted  in  a  gland  ;  why  they  fometimts  de-  and  it  furely  is  one  of  t!ic  organs  employed  in  afliding 
adion.         pofite  their  contents  in  a  follicle  ;  why  they  are  fome-  to  afiimilate  the  uutiitious  fluid.     But  it  Ihould  be  re- 
times of  a  fpiral  fotm  ;  why  the  branches  ilrike  off  at  mtmbered,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  living  liody  are  af- 
various  angles  ;  why  they  are  varioufly  analtomofed  ;  fimilating  organs  ;  that  eid:  part  afli.iiilhies  for  itfelf  j 
why  they  fometimcs  carry  the  blood  with  dilpatch  and  and  that  the  (lomach,  the  refpiratory  organs,  the  vef- 
fOmetimes  flowly  through  a  thoufand   wimlings.     By  ftls,   and  nerves  where  they  exill,  are  aliillant  to  the 
thofe  n-.cans  their  attion   is  varied,  and  the   blood  pre-  whole  and  to  one  another.  ^ 
paiclin  numeroKO  ways  to  anfwcr  the  ends  of  nutrition         It   is  lingular   how   any  fliould   have  imagined  that  Opinion* 
and  fecretion.  ^^^  nerves  aic  peculiarly  the  organs  of  nutrition,  or  thatconccrning 

.  .  growth  fhould  Ijc  owing  to  the  addition  of  fome  orga- ''""■"'"'" 

oECT.  V.  Autnlwn.  j^i^.   ^^j   vivifying   p.iticles   pre  cxitl.ng  in  , the  food.^;'f^'J;\^^ 

Nutrition   is   the   funAion  which  afTimilates  the  Tlicfe  phyfiologilts  have  not  deraonllrited  the  exillencecenied. 

fooil    in    the    feverzl    p-.rts,  and    which    liniflies    the  of  nirve.i  in  all  living  boJies;  and   thcfe  organic  and 

,„       procefs  alieady  begun   in  the   ilomacli,  in  the  lunge,  vivifying   particles  have  as  yet   been  difcovcred  but  ia 

Jnoil  chan-and    the   valcular   fylltms.       In  perfeA  animals   fome  their   (aocy.     Dr  Monro  has  condcfcendcd  to  prove, 

j:eiU>y  dif- of  the    ftages   of   this   procefs   are    diftinclly    mark-  that    the   limb  of  a   fiog    can  live  and  be  nourifhed, 

fcrent  or.    gj_     'pj,g  chyle,  which  has  fome  refemblance  to  milk.,  .md  its  wounds  heal,  without  any  nerves:  and  Mr  Hun- 

^^'"*  is   the   work  of  the  alimentary   canal:    it  undergoes  ter  has  given  many  curious  inllances  of  a  living  and  nu- 

.fome  new  changes  by  the   adion  of  the  lafteals  and  tritious  power  in  the  blood. 

of  their  glands,   when   thty  exift.     In  the  courfe  of        In  plants  and  animals,  the  aflimilating  power  has 

circulation  it  pafTes  along  the  refpiratory  organs,  and  always  certain  limits  prtfciibed  to  it  :   its  influence  ia 

is  mixed  with  oxygene  or  fome  other  gas|:  by  this  mix-  very  generally  confined  to  the   fort  of  food   congenial 

ture,  the  confequeiit  heat,  and  the  aftion  of  the  vefTels,  to  the  fpecies  :  and  its  ftrcngth  is  varied  according  to 

it  is  turned  into  blood.     The  blood,  when  examined,  circumltaiices ;  as  the  age,  the  habits,  and  the  ftalc  of 
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fpontaneoully   feparates  into  three  parts  ;  an  albnmi-  health.     Thofe  which  arc  young  alTimilate  falltr  than™' 

nsus  part  or  a  feruiti,  a  coagulable  lymph  (p),  and  red  thofe  which  are  old  ;  and  one  fpecies,  which  may  part-jijy  j^j' 

globules.     The   two   tirft  are  analagous  to  the  white  ly  be  owing  to  the  n?.ture  of  their  food,  will  afiimilatefl'jwnefsof 

parts  of  an  egg,  by  which  the  chick  in  ovo  is  nourifh-  much   fatter  thin   another.     Certain  worms  that  feed ^n^'latioa 

ed  ;  the  globules   have  fome  refemblance  to  the  yolk,  on  animal  and   vegetable   fubltances  will,  in  24  ^o""c"rcumfl;tn'- 

which  fervts  afterwards  as  food  to  the  chick  in  the  more  after   their  efcape   from   the    egg,   become   not  only^jj^ 

advanced  period  of  life.    The  three  parts  contain  each  double   their  former   fize,   but  will   weigh,  according 

a  variety  of  prineiples  which  are  originally  compofed  to   llerii,   f^m  ij5  to  210  times   more   than   before. 

of  gafes:  thefe  principles,  conveyed  thrcugh  vcftela  of  Molt  oils  are  of  very  diihcult  i.fllmilation  ;  and  thofe      ,gj 

various  forms,  of  various  diagonals,  and  with  various  which  are  efltntial  will  ottcu  rclilt  the  long  continued Effcntial 

decrees  of  motion  and  of  heat,  and  all  ilong  varying  as  and  the  varied  adion  of  the  Lying  organs;  will  niingleoils  d'ffi- 

^  with".','')-  i^' 

muaccd. 


(quod  fulphure  abundare  probat  butyri  inllammabilitas),  fi  coquatur  cum  fale  lixiviofo,  colorem  plane  fanguine- 
um  contrahat ;  quod  fimililer  detotlum  ex  aqua,  fulphure  vulgari,  et  fale  tartari  ad  conteAioncm  laftis  ful- 
phuris  palatum  rubefcat  ;  quod  ceievifia  et  quaedam  alia  diuturniori  coftione  ruborem  conirahentia,  iifdem 
piincipiis  fcateant,  &c. 

Ad  intenfiorem  fangninis  rubedinem  multum  quoque  contribuunt  particulx  nitrofac,  quae  bencficio  refpira- 
tioiiis  ex  a  re  in  fanguinis  mafTam  jugiter  trail fmittunlur:  fiquidem  color  ille  coccineus  mugifque  fplcndens  quo 
paflira  fanguis  artcriofus  a  venofo  diftingtiittir,  in  pulmonibus  jugitcr  iditur  ac  renovatur. 

Rubediuem  autem  hoc  modo  facile  excitari  pofle  anDplius  conlirmalur  ex  eo,  quod  vitruni,  etiam  centum  li- 
Jjratum  capax  per  unii.am  unci.im  fpiritua  nitri  rarefsAi,  omnino  replctum  ap;  areat  materia  rubeftcnte.  Fer» 
heyen  de  Sargvificatione.     Verheyen  ufcs  the  word  fulphur  for  any  inflammable  fubllance. 

(p)  Sense  was  the  firft  who  dificovered  this  lymph,  _, 
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Secrttion.  with  the  parts,   and,  undecompounded,  communicate 
^^""^'""^  their  flavour. 

An  aflinnilating  power  ie  not  peculiar  to  living  bodies; 
J.        it  is  obferved  in  fcrrnerts  and  contag-ion.and  isfoobvi- 
Animila      OU8  with  refpeft  to  fl  ime  wliich  is  ncitlier  living  nor  or- 
liiifr  power  ganizcd,  that  whole  nations  who  have  ieen  it  feeding  on 
of  flime.     inflammable  fiihftancc",  have  betn  difpofed  to  think  it 
w»i  animated,  to  call  it  the  principle  of  life  itfelf,  and 
to  p«y  it  a  kind  of  religious  homape  as  the  proper  em- 
blem of  that  Being  by  whom  the  whole  univerfe  is  up- 
held. 

In  living  bodies  nutrition  is  only  a  fpecles  of  fecre- 
tion. 

Sect.  VI.    Secretion 

Is  a  funftion  in  which  a  part  is  feparated  from  the 
whole,  and  generally  with  f<  me  change  of  its  quali- 
ties. In  the  cafe  of  nutrition  it  was  o!  fervtd,  lh„t  all 
partj  fecrcte  for  therrk'lve.'i ;  and  that  fotre  few,  as  the 
lungs,  the  llomach,  the  veflels,  and  the  nerves,  ofTi- 
jjj  ci»te  befides  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  whole  fyClem. 
Every  If  all  the  in^^tfta  were  to  remain  and  to  be  aflimilated, 

livinj;  hoil)  (j,g  body  would  go  on  continually  increafing.     But  li- 

'"*""''^°' vine  bodies  are  ronftantly  in  a  ilate  of  walle  and  re- 
conuant  .n       ,  ,,  ,    '  c     ,       •        a     ■  •    j 

pair.     In    molt   animsls  pait  ot  the  ingena  la  carnecl 

oft"  by  evacuation,  without  having  entered  the  mouths 

of  the  ahforbents  ;  pr.rt,    which  enters  the   abforbeiits 

and  vein?,  is  thrown  off  by  exhaling  arteries  or  the 

urinary  paiT.ige  :  and  exferiments  with  madder  prove 

that   the  lymphatics,  belides  orifinating  from  all  the 

cavities  and  carrying  Lack  the  Iiibritating   fluids,  do 

enter  the  Uibftance  of  the  hardeft  bones,  and   convey 

l(?4        particles  that  had  been  affimilated  back  into  the  blood. 

An  office         This  office  has  not  been  generally  afcribed  to  the  ab- 

i)o'  gene-    forbents  ;    nor  has  it    been   very   generally   fi!])poftd 

Kd^'to  the  ^^^^  '^^  blood  receives  the  excrementitious  matters  of 

abforbcnts.  the  fyftem,  and   that  one  intention  of  the  circulation 

was  either  to  return  them  for  reafiimilation,  or  to  dif- 

charge   them   by   exhaling   vefltls  or  by  tlic  kidneys. 

Decayed  p.rts,    however,  arc  tiifcovered  in  the  feces 

evacuated   hy  the  inteliines,  in   the  clouds,  the  fedi- 

ment,  and  colour  of  the  urine,  and  by  the  fmcll  of 

the    perfpirabic  matter.      The  two  laft,    on    ccttsin 

occafions,  and  for  fome  tine,  have  often  fupplied  the 

jg-        place  of  one   another  ;  and   all  the  three,  the  feces, 

Bweat  and  the  urine,  an."   perfpira'.^le  matter,  we  ihave  reafon  to 

urine  inter- believe  are  vemaikably  diftinguifhed  by  two  kinds  of 

dTh         odour  ;    the   one  peculiar  to  the  whole   fpecies,   the 

wlour,         other  peculiar  to  the  individual.     By  the  perfpiraSle 

matter  which  adheres  to  the  ground,  and  of  whicl'  the 

odour  is  diffufcd  by  moillure,  the  dog  not  only  dillin- 
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guilhes  a  man  from  any  other  animal,  but  is  able  to  Secretion, 
trace  his  mafter  through  a  crowd.  — -v      J 

The  natural  evacuations  of  plants,  and  of  fome  feWj,    ' 
animals  which  feed  by  abforbents,  are  all  Ly  perfpira-tir,.:.  of" 
tion  or  exhaling  veflVls.     The  urine  in  qmdrupeds  isplf-nn  by 
before  emiffion  coUcfted  in  a  veficle,  and  thence  carried  '''^''"S 
off  by  the  genital  organ.    In  birdo,  and  in  a  number  of  ^' 
fifiies,  the  ureters  empty  themfelves  into  the  reftum, 
and  their  content!  are  evacuated  along  with  tlie  feces.        kJt 

Bel'ides  being  ufed  to  denote  the  funftion,  the  word'^'  me  mat- 
fecretion  is  fometimes  employed  for  the  matters  f^cre-"''' """- 
ted.     In  this  fenfe   there  are  various  fecretions.     Be-?"^''^^'^* 
fides  the  f  ccs,  the  urine,   and  the  fweat,   and  the  va-ufiful  pur- 
pour  from  the  lungs,  which  are  excrementitious,  therepofes. 
are   fecietiona    wliicli  anfwer  ufeful    purpofes   in   the 
fyftem.  Of  thefe  the  moft   important  and   general  are 
the  bile,  the  faliva,    the  gallric  juice,  and    the  pan- 
creatic, which  aflill  in   digefticn  ;  the  lymph  and  the 
fat,  which  lubricate  the  parts ;  the  mucus,  wliich  pro- 
tects them  from  acrid  fubltances  ;  the  nervous   fluid, 
which  forms  a  very  confplcuous  link  between  body  ai^d 
mind  ;    the  feminal  fluid  employed   in  gener.'tion   to 
propagate  the   fpecies  ;  and  the   lacteal   intended  for 
fome  while  to  fupport  the  young  aft  -r  they  emerge  from 
the  fetal  (late.  jg- 

The  fahva  is  a  fluid  that  mixes  with  the  food  in  the  The  f.l.va, 
time  of  maiUcation.     In  man  it  is  fecretei  from  the 
parotid,  the  fublingujl,  and  fubmaxillary  fhada  {'i.); 
it  is  watery  and  fomewhat  vifcid  ;  it  is  found  to  retard 
and  moderate   ftrmiriitation  :  it  has  fonietimes  a  ten- 
dency to  form  calculi  like  the  urine.     Bv  thefe  con- f>  ,„' ,![! 
cretions  it  incnills  the  teeth  and   fometimes  obtlruitscivis  fjrm- 
the  falivary  dufts.     It  is  the  feat  of  the  rabies  canina.  cJ  ^V  't. 

Upon  tirft  examination  the  gallric  liquor  fccms  to  _,  '''*^.  . 
poiTels  a  lolvent  power  uponaiji.nal  and  venetible  fub-jy;„  ""^ 
llances  without  any  great  preference  of  afliirity.  The 
realon  is,  it  varies  according  to  the  natureof  thcalimec>t; 
"it  is  fometimes  acid,  fometimes  inhpid.  BriignatcUi  has 
found  ;^ fays  Chaptal)  in  the  gallric  juice  of  carnivorous 
birds  and  fome  others  a  difen.{aged  aci.l,  a  rtfin,  and 
an  animal  fubftance,  united  with  a  fmail  quantity  of 
common  fait.  The  gallric  juice  of  riiminatinj  animals 
contains  ammoniac,  an  extraftive  animal  fu^llance,  and 
common  fait.  In  our  time  the  pholphotic  acid  ha« 
been  found  tiifcngaged  in  the  gallric  juice"  of  the  gra- 
menivorous  kinds. 

•'  The  bile  fecreted  by  the  liver  is  glutinous  or  im-  ^1,^  l-i 
perfecliy  fluid  like  oil,  of  a  very  bitter  taite,  a  green 
colour  inclining  to  yellow,  and  froths  by  agitation  like 
the  lolution  of  foap.  Its  eoufii:ucnt  principles  are  wa- 
ter, a  fpiritus  reftor,  a  coagulable  iympb,  a  reflnoug 
2  oil, 


(q^)  Thefe  glands  arc  veiy  rarely  met  with  in  birds.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  fingular  cirniraflance  in  the  denioi- 
felle  of  Numiwia,  that  "  in  tjie  lower  leak,  on  both  fides  of  the  toFi^^ue,  under  the  inwaid  tuiiicle  of  the  mouth, 
thtie  were  found  two  glandulous  bodies,  from  whence  proceeded  fevtra!  iymphedudls  which  opened  into  the 
mouth,  and  there  difchar^ed,  being  fqueezed,  a  white  and  vifcous  humour.  There  were  two  of  them  toft'aida 
the  upper  part  a  great  deal  bigger  than  the  others.  The  tongue  was  fltlhy  at  top  and  cartiiaginou',  under- 
neath, as  in  hens. 

"  The  tunicle  of  the  palate  was  roiigb,  with  a  great  number  of  little  nipples  and  of  hard  and  membranous 
points.  It  likewife  indtided  a  glandulous  body,  which  fhot  forth  two  great  dcdiufes  opening  Into  the  mouth. 
There  was  difcwvered  a  great  quantity  of  other  little  glands  at  the  fides  of  the  hiyas,  which  had  alfo  fome 
lympheduds."     ^tiat.  Dtfcii^it.  of  the  Dcmoif.  uj  Num.  h  tb:  frin.h  /icjJfvy. 
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oil,  and  fodt.  The  rtrfiniius  part  diffrri  from  vepe- 
l  :ble  It  fins  J  becaufe  their  do  not  forma  ioap  with 
fixed  alkalis  ;  hcraufc  tlicy  arc  more  acrid  and  iii- 
i^ammablc  :  and  I  ecaufe  the  animal  refin  melts  at  the 
temperature  of  40  deprees,  and  atquircs  a  fluidity 
fimilar  to  that  of  tat.  From  fat  it  differs  in  iiot  bc- 
iiijT  foluble  io  cold  alcohol,  in  which  rcfpedf  it  ap- 
proaches to  fpermaceti,  which  alcohol  cannot  diiloWe 
without  heat. 

Bile,  like  other  focps,  removea  fpots  of  oil  from 
thefe  fubftanccs  to  which  they  arc  adherent ;  when  its 
pEflages  are  obttrufttd  the  motion  of  the  inteflines  be- 
comes languid.  It  is  neither  alkaline  nor  hif^hly  pu- 
trefrent.  In  putrcfsiSion  it  yields  fomething  of  a 
mufky  colour  ;  the  foffil  alkali  precipitates  frrrm  it  a 
green  fediment;  and  with  diililli-d  vinegar  it  produces 
a  mixtnre  ntitber  aaid  nor  fwtet.  Like  fnliva  and 
urine,  it  has  a  tendency  to  foira  concretions  which  arc 
call'  d  Hilary  calculi  or  gall Jictm.  They  are  fometiir.cs 
found  of  an  irrevjidar  texture,  of  a  brown,  black,  ycl- 
lowilh,  or  ^recnilh  colour.  They  fomttlnies  confifl  of 
tranfp.'rent  chryrtalline  lartiina;,  like  mira  or  talc,  r.nd 
arc  fometiiTics  radiated  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. They  are  always  inflammable,  of  a  more  folid 
confidence  than  the  generality  of  animal  oils,  and  re- 
femhle  fpermaceti  loth  in  their  folidity  and  chryftalli- 
.zation  ;  they  are  foluble  in  ardent  fplrit  when  affifted 
by  a  moderate  heat:  the  warm  folution,  when  filtered, 
depofites  by  cooling  a  number  of  laminate  1  ivhite  bril- 
liant ci-yftais,  fu  has  Poulletier  de  la  Salle  found  in  the 
bile,  and  which  have  been  compared  to  the  fait  of  ben- 
zoin,the  concrete  acid  of  borax, andto  fpermaceti.  Ma- 
ny of  thtir  charafttrs  indicate  tliat  they  ;.re  a  fubrtance 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  laft  mentioned.  Fourcioy 
found  that  the  fubftance  of  which  thefe  cryftal.";  are 
compofed  exifts  not  only  in  the  cryllallized  gall-ttones 
or  bile  ;  he  obfervtd  it  to  a  very  confiderable  degree 
in  a  human  liver  which  hsd  been  txpofed  to  the  air  for 
feveral  yenrs,  and  had  loft  its  volatile  parts  by  putre- 
faction. He  detefted  it  alfo  in  a  faponaceous  form 
in  bodies  which  had  been  many  years  buried  under 
ground  ;  and  lately  Dr  Peatfon  of  London  has  artifi- 
cially converted  the  mufcular  fibre  into  a  fubftance  of 
a  fimilar  kind, highly  inflammable,  and  refembling  fper- 
maceti (».). 

The  pancreatic  juice  refemhiee  the  faliva,  and  wag 
examine  J  in  the  lafl  century,  with  a  good  deal  of  care, 
by  De  Graaf  and  Swammerdam.  It  has  often  been 
obftrved  formini^  ftony  concretions  (s). 

The  lymph  confills  chiefly  of  water,  but,  like  the 
ferous  part  of  the  blood,  contains  a  fubftance  which  is 
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coagulable  by  belt,   by  acids,   and  by   fpirit  of  wine,   Seerctloa, 
It  is  found  in  the  celhiLr  mtnibiane,  in  the  ventricle*  *      " 

of  the  brain,  in  the  pericardium,  on  the  furface  of  the 
pleura,  in  the  a'ldomen,  in  the  burfx  mucofz,  and 
in  the  joints  under  the  name  of  fynovla,  where  it  haa 
more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  vilVidlty  and  of  the  lu- 
bricating quality.  Sometimes,  when  it  ftagnates  in  the 
fheathesof  the  tendons  and  buifx  mucofse, it  acquirer  a 
thickncfsand  forms  indolent  traufparent  tumors,  which 
become  at  lafi  gelatinous.  1 1  is  fecreted  chiefly  by  arteriei. 
Animal  tat  is  a  fubftance  of  a  n.iti're  fimilar  to  tbofe 
oils  which  are  calledya<  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It« 
colour  i.i  ufually  white,  fijinctimrR  yellow,  and  its  tafte 
infipid.  Its  confiftence  is  various  indifferent  animals  In 
cetaceous  animals  and  fifties  it  is  nearly  fluid  :  in  car- 
nivorouD  animals  more  fluid  than  in  the  furgivorous  : 
in  birds,  finer,  fweeter,  and  more  undluous,  and  gene- 
rally Icfs  folid,  than  in  quadrupeds.  In  the  fame  ani- '''^"»l"'o 
mal  it  is  more  foli.-l  near  the  kidneys  ;ind  under  tlielliin  "^^^ 
than  in  the  vicinity  or  the  moveable  vilccra.  As  the  ani- 
mal grows  old  it  becomes  yellower  awd  more  folid  ;  and 
in  moft  animals  is  more  copious  in  winter  th:)n  in  lum- 
mer.  In  man  and  fome  other  animals,  it  is  collected 
in  pirticuUr  follicles  of  the  cellular  membrane,  accu- 
mulated in  great  quantities  in  the  groin,  in  the  axiUs, 
in  the  epipiploon  around  the  kidneys  and  aruuod  the 
blood. vefTels  :  it  is  likewife  fecreftd  on  the  furface  of 
the  Ikin  which  it  protects  from  acrid  fu^ftances,  and 
where  it  foraetimcs   concretes,    often  ,lroin  a  want  of  » 

cleanlioefs,   in  the  form  of  fmall  worms.      In  cetaceous  where 
animals  and  fifhes  it  is  generally  difpofed  in  certain  re-founj  in 
fervotrr.,  fuch  as  the  cavity  of  the  craniiiin  and  the  yer-'''^"*"* 
tebrx  ;  in  fome  it    is  chiefly  confined  to  the  liver  ;   in 
ferpentfl,  infeif  s,  and  worms,  to  the  vifcera  of  the  low- 
er belly,   where  it  is  difpofed  in  fmall  lumps,  and  only 
a  fmall    quantity  found  on  the   mukles  aiid    under  tlie 
flvin  :   in  frogs  it  is  coileftcd  in   certain  bagi  which  di- 
verge, as  it  were,  frwra  a  coinUiOn  trunk,  and  feem  like 
appendages  to  the  cvaria   and  teftcs.      In  many  places 
it  feems  to  be  fecreted   by  organic  pores,  and   under       j 
the  furface  of  the    lltin  by  glands.      It   is  accumulated  Analo>;oiit 
from  a  diminution  of  perfpiration,  from  the  nature  oftothebile« 
the  aliments,  from  morbid  affeftipn,  and  from  idiofyn- 
crafy.      It  is  of  the   fame   nature    as  the    fixed    oil  of 
plants  ;  and    Lorry   lia.s   found  a  ftriking  analogy   be-- 
tween  it  and  the  bile  *.  •  SttFmrt 

It   is  a  bad  conduAor  of  heat,  and  preferves  the  "■'J'' 
warmth  of  thofe  regions  where  it  is  fit ua ted.     1' ''it,  nfci. 
more  arihefive  and   Icfs   apt   to  er^porate  than  vwter, 
and  is  therefore  a  better  hi'iricating  fluid.     When  re- 
abforbed,  it  counteract  the  faliiie  impregnation  if  too 

I  copious ; 


animalk 


(s.)  The  means  which  he  ufes  is  digeftion  in  water;  and  the  procefs  fuppofes  a  previous  acquaintanre  with 
what  is  common  and  what  peculiar  to  the  fibre  and  the  fat.  He  maintains  that  the  fibre  is  entirely  compofed 
of  carbonc.oxygene,  hydrogene,  and  azote.  In  a  high  temperature  Wiefe  are  liecompofed,  or  at  leaft  feparated, 
without  producing  fat.  But  when  the  fibre  is  kept  in  water  in  a  low  temperature,  the  carbone  unites  with  the 
Lydiogene  of  the  water,  and  fotms  a  fat  refemblmg  fpermaceti,  and  highly  inflammable.  Part  of  the  oxygene, 
too,  uniting  with  azote,  forms  the  nitric  acid  ;  and  part  of  the  azote  uniting  with  the  hydrogene  conftitutea 
linmonia  ;   fo  that  three  fubftances  are  thus  formed. 

(s)   Dc  Graaf  was  of  opinion,  that  calculi  might  be  formed  in  all  glands.     He  had  feen  them  above  twenty 

imes  in  the  pineal  gland,  that  was  long  thought  the  refi<!ence  of  the  fi-ul : — He  fays,  to.>,  that  they  occur  more 

frequently  in  the  pineal  gbnd  of   Frenchmen  than  of  Dutchmen  ;  and  very  plealantly  alfigns  this  reafon,  th>t 

the  volatile  fpiric  of  a  Frenchman  requires  mote  ballaft  than  that  of  a  Hollander.  Dc  Succo  Pancreatico,  cap.  7. 
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eopioufl ;  and  Its  nutntlve  power  is  as  three  to  one 
when  compared  to  that  of  the  raufrular  fibre.  Thefe 
properties  may  partly  ferve  to  explain  its  iifea  around 
the  feveral  branches  of  the  blood-velTels  in  thofe  parte 
which  require  warmth,  and  in  thofc  which  are  any- 
wife  expofeJ  to  motion.  They  will  likewife  account 
for  its  heiug:  more  copious  in  winter  than  in  fummer(T); 
and  for  its  being  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  mar- 
iTiot,  the  dormoufe,  in  the  bear,  and  thofe  animals  in 
general  which  are  conftraioed  to  a  li>ng  abftincncc.  It 
forms  fometimca  fteatoraatous  tumours,  and  contains 
the  fehacic  acid,  which  afta  readily  on  lead,  copper, 
and  iron. 

ITie  vepetablt  fat  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  fruit  ; 
and  is  known  by  the  nimea  of  fal  oil,  fweet  oil,  and  riil 
by  exprijjion.  It  freezes  in  different  degrees  of  heat, 
and  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  by 
which  it  is  afforded. 

The  tnncus  is  more  vlfcid  than  the  lymph,  and  ia 
not  coa^ulabk  J>y  fire  or  alcohol.  It  is  mild,  not  dif- 
pofed  to  corruption,  nor  foluble  in  water.  This  fc- 
cretlon  is  performed  by  glands.  Thefe  plands,  in  the 
pulmonary  pbthifis,  fecrete  often  a  mucus  that  refembles 
pu3,  and  occafion*  a  fufpicion  of  ulcers  where  there 
are  none.  Mucus  is  found  in  the  nof^,  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  mouth 
to  theanus,  in  the  afpera  arteria,  in  the  bronchia,  in 
the  kidneys,  nreters,  bladder,  and  raoft  of  all  in  the 
'urethra.  It  forme  hard  ftony  concretions  fometimes  in 
the  lungs. 

The  feminal  fluid  has  been  fddom  the  fubjeft  of 
chemic'I  »nalyfis.  It  is  heavier  thnn  water,  foluble  in 
urine,  deliqutfces  in  sir  and  with  heat,  it  hardens 
with  the  fixed  alkali,  and  is  not  coagulable  by  alcohol. 
It  contains  a  number  of  animalculcc  j  and  in  the  fyllein 
in  which  it  is  fecreted,  it  gffetts  the  pafTions,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  voice,  the  tafte  of  the  mufcles,  the  fe- 
cretion  of  fat,  and  the  growth  of  the  hair.  In  many 
fiilies  this  fluid  it  contained  in  a  fort  of  bags.  In  molt 
animals  it  is  fccreted  by  glands,  which  are  called  tejles, 
and  is  accumulated  in  the  vafa  deferentia,  or  where 
they  exill  in  the  feminil  veficlea.  Of  thefe  vtficles 
Swammerdam  obferved  long  ago,  that  in  the  fcorpion 
they  were  probably  "  adapted  by  nature  to  fecrete  a 
femioal  matter  different  from  that  fupplied  by  the  tef- 
ticles  ;  they  are  largely  (lie  fays)  foppiitd  with  glandules 
to  anfwcr  that  putpcfe,  and  confill  of  a  confii'.eraMy 
thick  and  fponpy  fu'jftance."  Mr  Hunter  fmce  hag 
endeavoured  to  fhow  that  they  fecrete  a  particular 
fluid  in  all  animals. 

So  little  are  we  acquainted  with  the  nervous  fluid, 
that  fome  have  doubted  of  its  exiltence.  The  difco- 
very,  however,  of  Galvani,  and  the  numerous  experi- 
ments that  have  fince  been  making  on  animal  electri- 
city, leave  ns  not  without  all  hope  that  fomething  yet 
may  be  known  of  itn  properties  that  will  greatly  illu- 
ftrate  feveral  phenomena  in  the  animal  economy. 

The  lacteal  fecretion  is  generally  confined  to  one 
fex,  and  is  pectdiar  to  the  clafs  of  mammalia,  though 
fomething  fimilar  may  perhaps  be  fccreted  in  the  crop* 
of  pigeons. 
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It  would  be  impofTible  here  to  en'iir.erate  or  to  tell 
the  ufea  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  fecretions  in  living 
bodies.  We  cannot  enumerate  all  that  we  know  with- 
out running  into  tedious  detail.  The  eifential  oili, 
the  camphor,  the  gums,  the  balfams,  the  refins,  and 
many  others,  are  various  fecretions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Each  fpecics  of  plant  and  animsl  has  ire- 
nerally  fome  peculiar  fecretion  ;  and  this  fecretion  ia 
the  individual  has  often  fome  diilinguiihing  quality, 
difcoverable  by  tafle,  by  colour,  or  by  fmtll.  Thefe 
different  fecretions  have  likewife  each  their  patticuL^r 
ufes.  We  know  the  intention  of  the  oily  juice  with 
which  the  bird  drelTet  its  feathers,  of  the  glutinoua 
fljid  of  the  fifh,  of  the  vifid  mucilaj;e  of  the  fnad  j 
we  fee  the  purpofe  for  which  the  viper  fometimes  cm- 
ploys  its  virulent  humour,  and  for  which  the  fcuitle- 
fi(h  ejefts  its  ink  :  but  yet  we  know  only  in  part. 

Tlie  difference  among  the  various  fecretione  of  the 
fame  fyftera  feem  principally  owing  to  a  difference  of 
flimulaots,  and  to  fome  difference  in  the  adion,  the 
form  and  the  irritable  power  of  the  fecretory  orgin. 
Paflions  of  the  mind  very  often  aS'eift  the  fecretions  ; 
and  it  frequfntly  happens  that  pafTion  and  medicine 
affeft  one  fecretnry  organ  and  not  another.  It  is 
tlierefore  probable  that  the  organs  of  fecretion,  an  1 
the  frnalleft  fibre  is  an  organ  of  this  kind  :  we  fay, it  i» 
prob..bIc  that  the  organs  of  fecretion,  like  the  eye,  the 
ear,  and  all  the  different  organs  of  fenfe,  are  each  af- 
feifted  in  fome  meafure  by  peculiar  flimulants  ;  as  the 
flomach  by  hunger,  the  fauces  by  thirll,  and  the  geni- 
tal orijans  by  venereal  orgafmus. 

Fermentative  mixture,  anJ  fome  original  impregna- 
tion of  the  organs,  havt  alfo  been  brought  to  exjdain 
the  feveral  phenomena  of  fecretion.  We  conclude  with 
obferving,  that  however  much  the  vaiious  fluids  of 
living  bodies  may  differ  in  appearance,  chemical  ana- 
lyfis  lias  generally  reduced  them  to  a  water,  a  gluten, 
a  faline  impregnatioo,  and  an  oil. 

Sect.  VII.     InUgumat'im. 

All  living  bodies  are  furniflied  with  one,  two,  orrntcgrirat- 
with  more  integuments,  which  are  prepaied  by  ficre-"°°- 
tory  org?.n8,  and   which  are  a  defence   againtl   thofe 
injuries  to  whi.h  their  fituation  is    commonly  expo-      ^  ^ 
fed.      Of  thefe  integuments,  fome    prevent  the   dif-  Some  inte. 
fipacion  of  tlie  fluids,  fome  again  refill  acrid  and  cor. gnmcnw 
rofive  fuhfbnces,  fome  are  indigellible  in  the  llora:ich,'"J'^«ftj'>'« 
and  fome  are  feemingly  incorruptible  in  the  earth.   By^^j^^ji   ^j 
thefe  properties  they  preferve  feeds  and  the  ova  of  in  jtfin  cor- 
feftj  for  a  number  of  years,  waiting  the  change  ofrup:ion  in 
foil  or  of  feafon.     They  protcft  both  from  the  adiont^"'  >=»»•>• 
of  weak  membranous  ftomache,  and  make  thofe  ani- 
mals who  choofe  to  fwallow  them  contribute  likewife 
to  their  propagation.    The  gelatinous  fubllance  ejedcd 
by    birds,    and   called    the  tremtP.anrjloc  or  fiarfall, 
we  have  lately  found,  by  numerous  experiments,  to  be 
a  fubftance  of  this  kind.     It   is  nothing  elfe  than  the 
ovidufls  of  frogs,  which,  as  the  embryo  in  form  of  an 
egg  moves  along  their  winding  canal,  are  intended  by 
nature   to  fecrete  that  tranfparcat  and  vtfcid  glaire 
4  U  which 
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Intejiimi-  wVich  conftitutes  t^e  alhumlnous  part  of  the  ovum, 
,    "°"'       and  feeiis  and  protefU  the  embryo  in  water  (u). 

loi  Some  intefjumrnts  are  chiefly  iiftful  by  chcir  ftrcnjih 

8  me  inte-  and  hardncf*.  The  (hells  of  the  beetle  are  an  exrclicnt 
^umei  t»  defence  for  the  membranous  wln^^s  which  the  crcsture 
i-itma.r'e-  ;,  f^^j,  („  pack  up  in  fol  'a  when  it  inclines  to  creep 
thHr  liaxJ  '"*"  ''^*  earth.  The  (hell  of  the  fnail  hulsjei  the  in- 
fiefi;  tcftints(x)  when  the  animal  comes  forth  to  ferth  for 

jts  food,  and  it  furnilhes  a  fafc  retreat  for  the  hody 
when  any  danger  ii»  tlirratened  from  withrut.  ■  Some 
animal",  confined  to  their  fhclls,  cun  op'n  and  tlofe 
tliem  by  a  mufculsr  power;  and  fome  flit-lls,  I'ke  the 
fialeB  obfcrved  on  filhes  and  infeclf,  are  di'.p'jfed  into 
plates,  lo  an  to  be  no  hinderunce  to  motion.  Scver.d 
infeiSs  which  fpend  a  part  of  their  time  in  the  water 
'  always  compofe  a  (hell  for  therrfrlvcs  wheie  it  is  need- 

ful. The  ufiial  materials  are  fand,  ftrawf,  or  nni'', 
which  they  cement  hy  a  vifcid  frcrction.  The  (hells 
of  moft  infefle  are  corneous.  Swammcnlam  fonuj 
that  cretaceous  (hells  are  compofed  of  laytrs  of  indu- 
rated memSrants,  aud  that  they  are  fomf  times  covered 
193        with  a  cuticle. 

By  tli<-ir  Some  integuments  are  covered  with  feathers,  fome 

llair,  down,     ....  %  •   ^       t  i,    /-  ,  i  i 

crfea'hers-  tnicK   down.      Bedces   many  other  on- 

'vious  ufe«  of  thrfe  coverings,  they  ferve  in  general  to 

repel  infects  ;  and  beinj^  had  conductors  of  heat,  main- 

i<)4        tain  a  j^enial  and  neceflary  warmth. 

■  ii  '  Wh.n   the  intcgumenta  are  covered  with  prickles, 

'  '     ^'     they  repel  attacks  by  ti.e  ftrength  of  their  points,  or 

by  the  venom   which  they   infufe,    as  the   (tings  of 

155         nettkb  and  the  downs  of  fome  inftftsand  plants. 

By  a  virdd      When  they  are  !noilUne<i   with  a  vifci  1   fecretion, 

fecretion;    jj^gy  p,fferve  the  necefTary  fnftnefs  of  the  parts,  pre 

vent  evaporation,  lefill  aciimony,  enable  plants  to  de- 

ftroy  their  encmiet,  and  affiil  the  fnail  in  performing 

its  motions. 

T96  Both  plants  and  animals,  but  particularly  the  former, 

'y '"""'■are  often   protefted  bv  an  o  lorous  effluvia  from  their 

integuments.      I  hia  effluvia  ib  the  hner  pait  of  their 

volatile  oil,  always  inflammable,  and  fo  fubtile,   that 

the  continual  cmiffion  ot  it  from  wood  or  flowers  does 

not  fenfibly  drm;ni(h  their  weight.     To  this  (rjgrance 

it  is  owing,  that  the  deadly  nightfhade,  the  henbane, 

hounds  tongue,  and  (nany  others,  are  feen  on  almoll 

every  high  road  untouched  by  animals      The  m-<nci- 

nelle-tree  of  the  Weft  Indie?  emits  fo  very  dan'.^'erou8 

vapours,  that  the  natives  poifon  their  arrows  with  its 

juices,  and  thofe  have  died  who  have  ventured  to  (leep 

under  its   fhade.     The  lobelia  lonjjiflora  of  America 

produces  a  fuffocating  i^pprefTion  in  the  Ineaft  of  thafe 

who  refpire  in  its  vicinity.     The  return  of  a  pericdicsl 

diforder  has  been   attributed  to  the  exhalition  of  the 

rhub  toxicodendron.     Every  one  knows,  favs  Chipfal, 

the  effc6\s  of  mii(k  and  oriental  faffron  on  certain  per- 

fons.    Ingenhoufz  me^itions  a  young  lady  whole  death 

was  occalioded  by  the  fmell  of  lilfes;  and  Triller  le- 


fluvia; 


ports  an  in'.lanc*  of  another  who  died  in  potifequenee    'n'e?»m|,' 

of  the   fnell  of  violets.      The  frle^tiop  of  gralfe^  hy       ''''"• 

different  aniriiaU  fecms  to  he  owing  to  th,'  manner  in  ~~~»      "^ 

which  fhc  volatile  aroma  aff..->.^s  their  fenfes.      But  of 

all  the  vejeta'.'le  exliahitioiis  known,  thofe  emitted  hy 

the   bohun-upas,  or  poil'on-tree  of  Java,  are  the  molt 

remarki.ble.     Tor  many  miles  round   no   animal  can 

breathe  the  air,  no  phint  darce  to  jieep  from  the  foil, 

the  lilhesciie  in  the  poifoned  Kream,  and  the  birda  that 

venture  athwart  the  ntmofphere  with  dcfpairing  fhritk* 

fink  down  lift  lefs.   Such  often  is  the  ufe  ot  the  fraerant 

oils  in  the  vegetable  economy.     The  (lirubs  ar.d  'tree* 

thst  are  covered  with  thorns  are  in  general  a  grateful 

food  to  anim;lo.     They  generoiifly  avow  tlieir  minner 

of  attack,  and  fcorn  the  dark  affjflination  by  polfous. 

The  various  colours  of  the  integuments,  ag  weJl  as  Bv  rlieir 
the  aroma,  is  a  fpecies  of  defence.  "  Caterpillar!"  which  colour; 
feed  on  leaves  (fays  Darwin)  are  generally  ^'reen  ;  and 
enrth-worms  the  colour  of  the  earth  which  they  inha- 
bit. Butterflies  wIul-Ii  frequent  flowers  are  coloured 
like  them.  Small  birds  which  frequent  hedges  have 
grcenifli  backs  like  the  leaves,  and  light-coloured  bel- 
lies like  the  (]<y,  and  are  hence  lefs  vifibic  to  the  hawk 
who  pa(fe3  under  them  or  over  them.  Thofe  birds 
which  are  much  amongrt  flowers,  as  the  gol  ifinch,  are 
furnifhed  with  viv;d  colours.  The  lark,  partridge, 
hare,  are  the  colour  of  dry  vegetables  or  earth  on 
which  they  reft  ;  and  frogs  vary  their  colour  with  the 
inud  of  the  ttreams  which  they  frequent  (  v),  and  thofe 
which  live  on  trees  are  green.  Fiih  which  are  gene- 
rally fufpende!  in  the  water,  and  fwallows  which  arc 
generally  lufpenled  in  the  air,  have  their  hacks  the 
colour  ot  the  dift  nt  ground,  and  their  bellies  of  the 
(ley."  Thefphinx-convolvuli.or  unicorn-moth, rcfemblea 
in  colour  the  flower  on  which  it  reils  ;  and  among 
plant;,  the  neftary  and  petals  of  the  ophrys,  and  of 
fom^  kinds  of  the  delphinium,  refcmble  both, in  form 
and  colour  the  infects  which  plunder  them,  and  thus 
fometimee  efcape  from  theit  enemies  by  having  the 
appearance  of  being  pre-occupied.  From  colour  being  '''. 
thus  employed  as  a  elefcnce,  many  animals  vary  theirj.||.^,^  ''  r 
colours  vvith  the  feafons  and  circumftances  ;  and  thofe  colour, 
which  are  of  different  colours  in  fummer  according  to 
the  places  which  they  inhahit,  do  all  in  winter  affume 
in  common  the  colour  of  the  (now. 

But  a  change  of  colour  is  not  the  only  change  of 
the  intetruments.     As  the  outmoft  are  often  InfcnfiMe 
to  (\imnlants,  and  for  o'.ivious  reafons  poffcls  little  of      ,95 
the  vital  principle, in  all  cafes  where  th  y  cannot  he  en-Arr  cha»> 
larged  to  admit  an   additional   increafe  of  growth,  or>?'^''  iheai- 
where  they  are  not  furnilhel  with  necefTary  organs  to'*"'*''' 
repair  thofe  injuries  which  they  may  fuffer  from  difeafe 
or  accident,  the  bo  'y   is  cnJowed    by    nature    with  a 
power   to  throw   them  off,   and  to  pro'uce  others  in 
their  (Had  (z)     For  this  reafon  we  fee  the  tree  cafling 
annually  its  exterior  bark,  the   lobfter  his  (hell,  the  ' 

bird 


(u)  We  have  often  inflated  the  ovidufts  of  frogs,  and  dried  them  :  and  afterwards  putting  fmall  pieces  of 
them  into  water,  have  feen  them  fwoln  in  a  few  honrs  to  a  large  Cze,  and  forming  the  tremella-noftoc  o* 
Marfan. 

(x)  This  fnail  !»  found  in  our  g:;rden3,  and  carries  its  (hell,  includiag  the  inteftines,  upon  its  back. 

(y)  The  fame  u  the  cafe  with  many  filhes  that  live  in  Ikeii. 

(z)  Several  fmall  animals  in  changing  their  JotegunieQts  change  likewife  tbe  Interior  coat  of  the  alimeotaiTF 
Sanal^  which  they  void  with  the  faeces.  4 
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TmtatHity.  bird  bu  fenhat,  the  quadruped   hie  hair,  and  fom«- 
^      '/~~~  times  his  boms,  the  ferpent  his  ikn,  an.l  man  himfdf 
rtnewinjj  ihe  fcales  of  the  epidermis.     Thefe  changes 
jjj^         ul'ually  t-kc  place  once  a-year,  twice  frequently  with  re- 
Toadt  cat    fpe<S  to  ftrpenta,  and  oftener  in  toads,  who  have  been 
the  Itin.      obferved  to  ilevour  tlic  (kin  which  they  throw  off.     All 
the  inttguTicnte  of  ova  and  feeds,  being  wholly  the  pro- 
diiflioa  of  parental  organs,  neither  arc  nor  can  be  re- 
paired. 

Sect.  VIII.      Irrilability, 

aoi  Is   that  property   of  the   living  fibre   by   which  it 

Irritability.  aAij   in    tonfcqueiice  of  itimiilants.     Being  one  of  the 
jjreat  caiifcs  ot  motion  in  living   boJies,  no  property 
has  excited  more  wonder,   been  t!ie  caufe  of   more  er- 
ror,  ot  exhibits  fuch  a  numbt-r  of  liriking  phenomena 
to  the  ftnfes.     Thefe  elFcAs,  however,  have  arifen   ra- 
ther from  the  nature  of  the    ftimulants  than  from  any 
*««         thinar  myllerioos  in  irritability    M my  of  the  fliniulants 
The  p^fflo-hy  which  this  property  in  bodies  is  difplayed  are  often' 
r^tabT^v      '•'"''fi''^«»  unknown,  or  untl.ought  of ;  and  men  being 
have  UA  to<^"'''^'0"s  that  a  number  oi  their  motions  proceed  from 
rtranpecor-a  ftimulant,   that  is,    under  t).e  direction  of  a   menial 
ditfioue.      power,  they  readily  conclude  from  a  fort  of  analo^;y, 
that  every  motion  in  plant  and  infe.rt  that  feems  to  ..n- 
fwer  a  ufcl'ul  pnrpoft,   and   is  caufe.!  by  fomt  inviiihlc 
flimulant,  is  the  confcquence  of  mind   direfling  from 
within.     They  further  fuppofe  that  irritability  is  in  all 
cafes  the  confequenct  of  nerves,   which   are   thofe   or- 
gans which  nature  has  employed   in   the  animal  king- 
dom to  convey  (limuli  between  body  ami  min  1.  Thefe 
fin^ular  conclulions  have  led  to  others  that  arc  lefs  ad- 
reifli'ile  even  than  themfelves.     It  has  been  im'.gine.d 
that  creature!  the  moil  ftupid   poiTefs  within   them  a 
principle  of  mind  that  is  incapable  of  further  iraprnve- 
oient,   but  which  notwithilanding  is  in  many  refpetts 
fuperior  to  reafnn,  and  a  furer  guide  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  felf-prefervation  or  that  of  the   fpecies  :  it  en- 
«>3         »ble>  the  animal  to  predift  without   forefii(ht.   End  to 
STTc'iu-    "-^   rationally   without    intelli|,'ence.     This    wondrous 
iuHout.       principle  has  been  called  inlf iuA  :  and  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  fomc  of  the  lingular  phenomena  of  vegetable!!, 
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a  fliare  of  it  has  gracioufly  been  allowed  to  pUoti ;  Irritability, 
which  having  become  favourites  of  Ute,  have  been  alfo  ^■~~» 
prefented  with  the  privilege  ef  fcnf^tion,  permitted  to 
fall  in  love,  and  to  marry,  and  on  fomc  occalions  to 
excrcife  the  faculty  of  volition. 

At  thefe  concellions  the  raetaphyficJan  will  natural. 
ly  fmile.     He  knows  how  many  impofe  on  thcmfelvei 
by  the  mere  found  of  their  own  words,  as  if  by  calling 
the  fnow  I. lack  they  were  to  difcover  a  new  property; 
which  curious  difcovery  would  turn  out  at  la!l  to  be 
only  a  grofs  ignorance  of  language,  and  the   fooliih 
m.fapplication  of  a  fyliable.     He  who  has  (luJied  the 
phiJofophy  of  mind,  and  been  accuilomed  to  view  ob- 
jects through  another  medium  than  the  magic  colour- 
ings of  paffion  and  of  fancy,  readily  perceives  a  fomc- 
thing  of  abfurdity  in  afcribing  fuch  wifdom  to  planti 
and  infefts.    With  refpeft  to  animals,  '.hefe  gentlemen 
do   not  recolleA    that   voluntary   adtions  are   of  two      104 
kinds,  as  they  proceed  from  defign  orpropenfity  ;  that  ^'"'"ntarr 
in  performing  one  of  thefe  kinds  the  mind  itfelf  has  an  \^'°^  "J 
objeiS  in  view,  and  is  properly  the  fource  whence  theyfr^ni  dcfi 'a 
originate;   but  that  in  the  other  the  mind  is  merely  aa'  diropcn- 
fecondary  agent,  is  aSing  under  the  influence   o!  Hi- ''')■• 
mulants,  is  often  not  awaie   of  the  confcquences,  or 
although  aware  is  often  fo  infatuated  as  not  to  regard 
them,  however  fatal.       It    is  generally    well   known 
t(i  the  naturalift,  that  not  a  few  of  thefe  propenfities  a-  ^;^^°^ 
rife  from   tac   form   and  ftruclure  of  the  body,  from  pro..cuCtie» 
the   manner  in  which   the   optic   nerve   is   affected    by  arifc. 
colours,    the    oUafttiry    by   fmclls,    the  guilatory   by 
taftes,  and  the  auditory  by  founds  ;   from  the  differeBt 
ways  in  which  the  faui'es  are  affected  by  thiril,  the  fto- 
mach  by  hunger,  and  the  genital  parts  by  venereal  or> 

Belides   thefe  and   other   propenfities  which  ope- They  ad  »» 
rate  as  Ilimulants  in  the  fyftem  itfelf,  the  naturalift  has  ("''mulauw 
found   that  light,  heat,  and   moillure,   in  various  de- ''^'''"'*''j. 
grtea,    from   abfolute  darkncfs,  coldnefs,   "od  dryncfjj^^j  ^^     ' 
a^  as  ftimulants  upon  living  bodies:  he  has  experienced 
that  eleftricity  is  a  general  agent,   that  feveral    plants 
emit  fla(hcs(AJ,  and  that  fome  animals  even  give  Ihocks 
refembling  the  eledric.     He  has  made  it  probable  that 
4  U  2  it 


ci. 


(a'  "  In  Sweden  (fays  the  author  of  the  Loves  of  ihe P lanis )  a  very  curious  phenomenon  has  been  obferved 
on  certain  flowers  by  M.  Hapijeren,  leAurer  on  natural  philofophy.  One  evening  ht  perceived  a  faint  flafh  of 
light  dart  from  a  marigold  :  furprifed  at  fuch  an  uncommon  appearance,  he  rcfolved  to  examine  it  with  at- 
tention ;  and  to  be  allured  that  it  was  no  deception  of  the  eye,  he  placed  a  man  near  him  with  orders  to  make 
■  fipnal  at  the  moment  when  he  obferved  the  liffht.  They  both  faw  it  conllantly  at  the  fame  moment  ;  the 
Kght  wan  mod  brilliant  on  marigolds  of  an  orange  or  flame  colour,  but  fcarcely  vilJblc  on  pale  ones ;  tiie  flafli 
was  frequently  feen  on  the  fame  flower  two  or  three  times  in  quick  fucccflion.  but  more  commonly  at  interv^li 
of  f'veral  minutes;  and  when  fe»cral  flowers  in  the  fame  place  emitted  their  light  together,  it  could  be  ob- 
ferved at  a  confiderable  diftance.  This  phenomenon  was  remarked  in  the  months  of  July  .-ind  Auguft  at  fun- 
fct,  and  for  half  an  hour  after  when  the  atmofphere  was  clear,  but  after  a  riiny  day  or  when  the  ttmofp'aere 
was  loaded  with  vapours  nothing  of  it  was  feen.  The  following  flowers  emitted  flalhes  more  or  Ufc  vivid  in 
thfs  orcler:  The  marigold,  garden  nallurtion,  orange  lily,  Afiican  marigold;  fomctimes  it  was  alfo  obferved 
on  the  fun-flowers;  but  bri){ht,  yellow,  or  flame  colour,  feemed  in  general  neceilary  for  the  produclioD  of 
this  light,  for  it  was  never  feen  on  the  flowers  of  any  other  colour.  The  flowers  were  carefully  examined 
with  a  microfcope  without  any  infefts  or  phofphoric  worms  being  found.  M.  Haggeien,  alter  having  ob 
feived  the  flafli  from  the  orange-lily,  the  anthers  of  which  are  a  confiderable  fpace  dift-nt  from  the  peialst 
found  that  the  light  proceeded  from  the  petals  only  ;  whence  he  concludet,  that  this  eledric  light  is  caufcd 
by  the  pollen  which,  in  flying  oflF,  is  fcattered  upon  the  petalt  (Ohferv.  PLxfii"'  p'"'  ^^  Ruzier,  vol.  xxxiii. 
p.  1 1 1.)"— Addition  to  the  note  oa  Tropaolum,  iht  Lovti  »/  the  Plaau.  The  author  of  thi«  bcautiiul  poeiB 
ftippqfes,  that  the  time  of  the  twilgbt  ii  f^iaetunea  extended  by  difTcteol  bodici  emiiliog  tl»c  light  wb'cb  ihej 
JkiA  abforbed  during;  the  day. 
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Irrltj'illity.  Jt  proilucea  r.U  ihe  wonders  of  cryftallization;  and  that 
•  the  caufe  of  chemical  affinity,  and  of  all  t!.e  pheno- 
mena difplayed  hy  the  magnet,  if  not  fiinply  a  modifi- 
cation, 18  at  lead  akin  to  it.  In  the  male  parts  of 
plant  an  1  animal,  he  has  feen  both  the  fluid  and  the 
pollen  that  g-ve  the  lUmulus  In  generation,  and  arc 
accompanied  with  fo  extraord'::ary  changes  In  the  fyf- 
tem.  He  has  found  that  miirh  of  the  vegetable  eco- 
nomy, and  that  even  the  fiir.Ainn  of  generation  itfclf, 
._  as  th";  deveiopement  of  the   fecundating  powder,  and 

»ariou<  ft  spplicacion  to  the  temale  orjfan,  19  partly  carried  on 

mulants.  ^Y  wind,  he;it,  and  oth^ir  fuch  agents.  He  has  reafcn 
to  conjeCLUrc  that  many  general  agints  in  nature  aie 
yet  imknown.  By  the  help  of  chemiltry,  he  has  found 
cut  lately  a  conlidera'  le  mimbT  which  are  called  pafcs, 
which  aro  of  the  very  hi;^h;ft  importance  In  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  economy,  r.nd  which,  like  the 
aromss  of  plants,  .or  the  caiifes  of  contagion,  produce 
their  cffefls  without  being  vifible.  It  Is  only,  too,  of 
a  late  date  that  the  celel. rated  profeffor  GalvanI  of  Bo- 
logna has  excited  fo  miicli  cniiolity  through  Europe,, 
by  the  difcovery  of  a  certain  iUmulus  that  refi  les  in 
the  nerves,  that  palfes  nlong  eleclric  conductor?,  and 
which  by  a  certain  appllcati '-n  of  metal?  occafions  a 
vivid  flafh  In  t!ie  eye,  coiivulfes  the  body  of  a  living 
frop,  and  roufeo  the  detached  limbs  into  aftion.  The 
change  of  colour  in  the  integuments  accordin^:  to  dif- 
ferent feafons  and  circumftance^,  though  it  anfwer  a 
lational  and  ufeful  purpofe,  proceeds  from  a  caufe  that 
does  not  feim  to  be  very  well  knowrv  Even  many 
agents  which  are  not  ir.vifibic,  nor  yet  unknown,  exert 
their  influence  in  a  fecret  manner,  lb  as  not  tobeoljvi- 
0118  to  the  fcnfes.  It  is  generidly  known  that  many 
fingular  movements  of  phnts  are  owing  to  heat,  many 
to  light,  and  feveral  to  mii'.hire  The  barley  corn  Is 
often  o' fcrved  to  creep  on  the  ground  I  y  means  of  its 
awn,  which  dilates  and  contrafts  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  moitturc.  The  wild  oat,  en>plByed  as 
an  hygrometer,  moves  through  the  barn,  travels  through 
the  lie'ds,  nor  ce^fes  to  be  changing  its  lituation  till 
it3  beard  fall  off,  or  till  it  meet  with  a  foil  where  It 
conveniently  may  f^rike  root.  Upon  a  finjilar  princi- 
ple of  motion,  the  ingenious  Edgcworth  conifruiieil 
an  automaton  which  moved  through  a  room  which  it 
inhabited.  It  is  eafUy  conceived  how  thefe  fip.gular 
effeAs,  ariling  from  caufes  that  are  unknown,  invifi- 
ble,  or  untbought  of,  Ihoiild  give  birth  to  the  notions 
of  witchcraft  and  of  inrtinc^,  and  imprefs  the  fancy 
with  an  idea  of  fomething  refembling  fenfation  and  vo- 
lition in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thefe  agents,  whe- 
ther invifible,  unknown,  or  unthought  of,  directed 
by  re.;ular  and  uniform  laws  under  the  great  Au- 
thor of  nature,  prot'uce  etfefts  that  indicate  pre- 
fcience,  wifdom,  and  deCgn,  and  cauiing  a  tran- 
lient  or  permanent  propenlity  in  the  mental  part, 
frequently  controul  hf  retilllefe  fway  the  finite  minds 
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that  re  fide  in  matter.     Thefe  tninds,   in  a  living  bo- trriiabiHrys 

dy,  have    gencr:lly    been    found    accompanied    with  ^~~~v 

fome  fyftem  of  nerves ;  and  thefe  nerves  happening 

with    equal    facility    and   promptuefs    to    convey    fti- 

muli   from   the   mind   to   the  body  and  the   body  to 

the   mind,  the  greit   difficulty  has  been  to  determine 

with   rtfpett  to  others  when  the  aftiiin  proceei'.s  folely 

fr.itn   defign,  folely   from    piojienfrty,  or   from  defign 

and  propenlity  together.    The  uniform  conduct  of  the 

brute  creitlon  would  leom  to  imply  that  the'r  mind  has^.^'     jt 

little  of  inventive  power  ;  th.-it  it  generally  afts  from chicil)  from 

the  impulfe  of  propLnfityj  and  that  its  manners  are  va-i  n.pcnijty. 

ried,   not  In  confequcnce   of  a   chantre  ol   fvntimcnts, 

but  from  the  indui'tion  of  nc\v   hablf,  and  the  appli- 

cation  of  new  ftimulants. 

I;  has  been  obferved,  that  in  all  animals  the  vigoijr      ^ 
of  mind  has  fome  relation  to  the  quantity  of  br?.iii,  and  Vigour  of 
to  the  perfeiftion    of  its   organization;   and    that   theniir.ddc- 
aci:t?nef5  of  the  'ifftrent  fenfes  is  generally  piopoition-l/^""^*  °.'' 
ed  to  the  quantity  of  nerve  beftowed  on  their  orpao3(B).j^^  aciue' 
Man  has  a  i-reater  proportion  of  brain  than  any  other nefa  of  ilie 
animal  ;  but  m;iny   an  ani.nal  has  a  much  greater  pro-fcnfoontfii 
portion  ot  nerve  bellowed  on  different  organs  of  lenfe."'"'-'"'^' 
Many  animals  ha\<e  therefore  aciiter  fenlcs  than  """  j^j„J^ 
but  m^n  has  a  greater  vigour  of  mind  than  any  other 
animal  on  this  globe. 

The  brain  of  quadrupeds  is  fomewhat  tiim'lar  to  that 
of  man,  but  proporrionilly  fmalltr,  ani  not  perhaps  j-i,^  i,^,;^ 
fo  well  organize!.  Willis  has  obferved,  that  among  of  quadru» 
animals  the  ftrufture  of  the  cerebrum  is  more  variable  i'S'^' 
than  that  of  the  cerebellum  ;  that  the  former  general- 
ly furnifhes  nerves  to  tlie  voluntary  muffles,  and  the 
litter  with  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  involuntary. 
He  has  likewife  temirkei,  that  the  round  prominences 
commonly  called  the  nates  and  leltes  are  large  in  the 
quadrupeds,  which  are  active  and  vigorous,  and  In 
fome  meafure  able  to  procure  their  own  fubfiftence  at 
birth;  that  the  tuber  annulare  is  large  in  the  quadru- 
peds that  are  diftinguilheJ  for  their  fagacity  ;  that 
wherever  the  tuber  annulare  is  fmall,  the  pro.mincnces 
are  large,  and  wherever  it  la  large  the  prominences 
are  frnull.  From  thefe  obfeivationa  he  has  con- 
cluded that  the  tuber  annulare  is  the  feat  of  genius, 
and  the  round  prominences  the  feat  of  what  has  been 
called  InftlnCt  (c). 

The  brain  of  birds  is  feemingly  the  revtrfe  of  the  liu- .  j  .  ■  . 
man  brain  ;  the  cortical  fubflance  is  the  interior,and  the 
ventricles  are  fituated  in  the  white  part  on  the  outfide. 
In  the  brain  of  the  bird  there  are  no  circumvolutions 
like  the  inteftines,  no  fornix,  corpus  callofum,  nor  cor- 
pora ftrlata. 

The  brain  of  fiflies  is  in  miny  lefpcfts  fimilar  In  its  j.(,j  brai» 
ftruCture  to  the  brain  of  birds.      It    is   very   fm.all  in„ffiniea, 
proportion  to  their  body,  and  is  generally  furrounded 
with  an  oily  matter.     In  one  genus  of  filhes,  the  ga- 
dus,  Dr  Monro  found  fpberoidal  bodies  between    the 

dura 


(b)  The  acutenefs  of  the  fenfes  depends  upon  the  readinefs  with  which  their  organs  are  affcded  by  Itimuli. 
This  readinefs  depends  on  irritability.  It  is  not  necelTarily  cosnefted  with  mind,  nor  fhould  it  ever  be  con- 
founded with  perception,  whicb  in  claffical  language  fignilies  a  property  of  the  mental  principle. 

(c)  Few  perhaps  who  have  diflefted  different  animals,  and  who,  befides  a  number  of  firuftures,  have  feen  a 
tariety  of  tubercles  and  lobes  exlfting  in  tfae  brain,  will  be  rafh  in  afcribing  to  any  one  of  them  one  particular 
«£cc.    The  pincat  gland  waa  for  fonc  time  thgught  (he  feat  of  the  foul.    It  wae  afteiwards  found  to  be  of- 

le» 
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Iititibility.  Jura  and  pia  mater,  and  coverincf  the  greater  part  of 

^     V  the  nerves  like  a  coat  of  maU.    The  two  fenfes,  feeing 

and  hearing,  in  many  filhes  are  often  acute.    By  layinjjj 

one  eer  on  the  water,  inJ  ftri'ting  the  furface  at  fome 

dirtance,  this  element  is  found  to  he  a  better  conduc- 

^14        tor  of  found  than  even  the  air. 

Of  reptile--.      The  reptile  tribes  have  very  little  brain,  and  like  the 

fifhfs  have  no  ganglions  opon  their  nerves. 

Moll  infcAs  have  no  brain  at  all,  but  a  nervous  cord 

that  is  lull  of  ganglions,  that  runs  fiom  one  extremity 

to  the  other,  and  is   denominated  the  fpmal  marrow. 

This  knotty  cord,  however,  is  not  marrow  ;  the  Infedt 

has  nothing  refembling  a  fpine  ;  and  the  (itii.ition  of 

ithe  cord  ill  the  anim-l  is  ofttnnot  alon^  the  l-ack  but 

the  brtaft.     In  the  filk-worm,  and  moil  other  infccis, 

this  corJ  is  in  coniatl  with  the  alimentary  canal ;   and 

the  firll  ganajlion,  which  is  fometimcs  called  the  brain, 

»  "  thouirh  not  in  the  head,  divides,  in  orderto  give  a  paf- 

A  move-      ,-.i  11  ■  •  •/■! 

»We  brain    '''ge  to  the   Itomach,  and   again   unites   in  a   lecond 

in  a  i|  ecics  gan.;lion.     Swammerdam  found  in  a  fpecies  of  fnail  a 

cffnail.       biatn  with  two  lobes,  in  contad  with  the  ftomach, 

moveable  by  mufcles,  and  without  a  Hxed  place  in  the 

body. 

The  p.itypes  exhibit  no  appearance  of  brain  or  of 

nerve,  aa  in  other  iinimils.     Their   (kin,   however,   i» 

obferved  to   be   full  of  a   number  of  fmall  granulary 

l.oJies,  whi^h  are  connefted  by  a  vjlareous  matter  that 

refembles  a  thread.     Like  rows  of  bead-llrings,  they 

extend  from  one  extremity  to  the  otlier,  and  along  the 

arms.  TrcmMcy  learned  from  a  number  of  expeiiments 

that   they   reteivcd    their  colour   from  the  food,  and 

therefore  fiippoftd  them  to  be  vtficles  or  glan.^s.   If  not 

lik;  the  lubeioub  nerves  of  the  infedts,  they  at  lealt  are 

not  very  different  in  appearance  tioiu  the  nerves  of  the 
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gadus  that  are  covered  with  a  number  of  fpLcroidal  Irritafciilt)-. 
bodies  like  a  coat  of  mail.  1       ' 

Some  things  would  infinuate  that  a  nervous  h^">^Senc%iA 
does  not  feem  to  be  nece(f„rily  coniieAcd  with  mind,  under  othef 
The  llimuli  of  nerves  may  be  biought  into  adicn  by»Rent»  be- 
other  caufes  befiJes  mind.  Even  many  nerves  are  noi'J'i"™*^ 
fubjeded  to  the  influence  of  mind;  and  the  mind  often 
by  its  own  inattention  may  lofe  the  power  which  it  ori- 
ginally pofftlfed  over  nerves.  Many  pcrfong  can  move 
the  mulclcs  of  the  ear,  and  otheis  may  have  loll  that 
power  through  ne-lett.  After  Fontana  had  obferved 
that  the  henrt  was  a  voluntary  mufcle  in  a  wheel  polype, 
he  learned  to  retard  and  accelerate  the  motions  of  his 
own  at  pleafurc.  It  fome  inrves,  from  a  fort  of  pre- 
fciij-iion,  thus  ceafe  to  be  obedient  to  the  power  of 
mind,  others  by  hcqucnt  fervict  and  hauit  become  fa 
obedient  a-,  to  convey  their  llimuli  to  the  mufcles  al- 
moft  without  the  confcioufnefs  of  mind.  The  motions 
excited  iiy  the  llimuli  of  nerves  are  in  many  cafes  ex- 
ceedi.igly  rapid.  Thefc  may  be  feen  in  the  wings  of 
rootl  infeds,  but  are  moft  noticed  in  dancers,  tumblers, 
and  apes,  and  all  thole  animdh  that  are  exhibited  for 
feats  of  agility. 

Tiie   motions  which  we  fee  excited  in  the  bodjr  byTh' grat 
the  llimuli  of  nervts  have  often  been  fo  vigorous  and  influence  oJ 
prompt,  as  to  have  torn  the  mufcle  from  the  bone,  andtlie  navo», 
to  have  broken  the  bone  itfelf.     They  often  afiect  the 
organs  ot  fecretion,  have  often  unhinged  the  taLric  of 
the  I)  Hem,  occalioiied   ue-ath,  and  accounted    for  the 
miractcg  that  have  been  af;.ri'ie  J  to  the  power  of  fancy. 
The  prompt  motions  of  what  hav-  i'ccn  named  I'enliiive 
plants  feem  owing  to  a  different  fpecies  of  tlimulants 
ading  on  extremely  irritable  fibres  (u). 

In  the  animal  kingdom  all  mufcles  in  the  time  of 

adioa 
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ten  fiUe '.  with  ftony  concretions  ;  and  the  celebrated  Nuck,  inflead  of  afligiiing  tc 
tented  liinif.;lf  with  writing  its  epitaph. 

VIATOR 
Gradum.  Sille. 
Omnique  Conatu.     CONARIUM. 
Refpic-.   Sepukum. 
Partem.  Tui.  Corporis.  Primam. 
Ut.  Olim.  Volebani. 
Animas:.   Sedcm. 
CLANDUkAM.  PINEALEM. 
Hoc.  Seculo.  Natain.  Et.  Extiii''tan<. 
t-'ujus.  Majeflatem.  SplcndoremqQg. 
.4  Fama.  Firinarat. 

Opinio.  Confervarat. 
Tamdiu.  Vixit. 
Donee.  Divlnar.  Particuli-.  Aura. 
Avolaverat.  Tota. 
LYMiMiAQjJE.   Limpida. 
Locum.  Suppleret. 
Abi  Sine.   Glands.  Viator. 
iympbamque.  Ut.  Ahis.  Conario.  Concede. 
Ne   tuam  Polleri 
Mirentur  Ignorantiam. 
(»)  In  many  iaftancee  the  prompt  motions  of  animals  feem  more  owing  to  the  irritability  of  their  f.brci  thas 
to  what  has  been   called  the   fenlibility  of  their  nerves.     The   poet  was  mitUken  when  he  fuppofcd  that  the 
mangled  infcd  would  feel  as  fcnfibly  as  a  mangled  giant.     When  the  gad-fly  fixes  fairly  on  the  hand,  you  may 
cut  off  its  wings,   its  legs,  its  antennx,  and  a  part  of  the  lower  UivitioQ  uf  iu  body,  without  dilturbiug  ii,,» 
gtati&vatioQ,  «r  app«icDUy  uccoliomog  tu  it  suucb  trgublc. 
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Irriuhility.  tAiofl  kfl  ohhveA  to  ilfchart;*  a  quantity  of  their 
'••^-^~—  blood  ;  and  thofe  niufcles  which  are  naturally  white  are 
What'mnf-'''*  "^"'^  irritable.  In  ail  livinjf  bodies,  the  irritable 
cic>  arc  power  will  ccafe  to  obey  the  action  of  r  ftlmulaiit  if 
n 'ft  u'iUreither  long  or  violently  applied.  After  exercife,  thcre- 
*'*•  fore,  the  irritable  fi!>re  requires  reft,,  after  heat  coll, 

EffoA*  if  »*''"'  wakinsj  fleep,  btftrc  it  again  becomes  fabrolflive 
ftmiulus       to   the   action  of  the    ftimulant  th?.t   overwhelmed  it. 
when  lofK  This  i<  the  reafon  that  in  plar.tG  and  animaN  there  arc 
cooiiuueJ.  certain  exertions  and  fnniftions  of  the  fyllem  that  on 
onlv  be  continued  at  intervals  and   fcafons.     The  na- 
tural  ftimuli   of  involuntary   mufclcs  continue  to  ac^, 
,,,        and  the  mufclca  continue  to  cbey  thiou  ;h  life. 
Oriran«of        The  orK:in(i  of  fcnfe  were  formed  to  m  rk  tlie  difTe- 
fcnfe  in-      rence  of  ftiiciiLmts;   yet  living  bodies  are  afTcilcd  by 
**"'''?|,'.''     li^ht  without  havintj  eyes,  hy   founds  without  having 
imprcfli.n.-.""'  ''Y  odorous  effluvia  without  having  fmcll,  aad  by 
fapid    iodicB   without   having   taftr.      It  is  eafdy  con- 
ceived how  thtfc  objcdls,  by  their  inherent  propertiea 
or  motion,  nuy  produce  a  confufed  fort  ot  excitement 
in  every  hi^^hly  irrita'  le  fibre.    But  the  organs  of  fenfe 
are  peeulittly  fittei!  to  receive  accurate  and  dillinft  im- 
prclTions  from  each  of  theft  olijeAs ;  and  thefc  diffe- 
rent iiT.preffions  feem  rot  to  aMl-  from  any  difference 
in  the  kind  of  nerves  by  which  they  art  received.    AH 
the  differen-e  that  has  bten  obferved  arifes  from  the 
fecfted  df-    (j^^^^.g  ^f  ^j,,.   organ  itfclf,    and  fr;  m  the  manner  in 
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which  the  nerve  is  diftributed  through  it.  Other  parts 
of  the  animal  Lody,  as  the  ftomach,  the  fiuces,  and 
genital  organs,  are  thus  affefted  by  particular  ftimu- 
lants;  and  many  animals,  and  even  vegetaiks,  may  be 
affeited  invatious  manners,  and  by  various  ftimulants, 
of  which  neither  our  feelings  nor  our  fenfes  can  give 
intimation  of  any  thing  analngous. 

With  refptft  to  the  feveral  organs  of  fenfe,  fome 
animals  have  mtiny  eyes  without  any  motion,  and  fome 
anim  Uhavc  few  eye*  with  varieties  of  motion;  The 
entrance  to  the  ear  in  fome  animals  is  from  the  mouth, 
as  happens  in  the  frog  ;  and  the  I  ones  of  the  ear  are 
without  the  cranium,  as  in  fome  fifties.  The  fcnfe  of 
froelling  is  found  in  the  nofe  :  this  fenfe  is  aftonifhing 
in  dogs;  and  even  fheep,  in  diftinguifhing  their  lambs, 
truft  to  it  more  than  to  feeing  or  hearing.  The  fenfe 
oftafte  is  far  from  Icing  general  ;  and  the  fenfe  of  touch 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  refide  peculiarly  in  any  one  organ. 

SkCT.  IX.     Motion. 

Irritabiiity  is  one  of  the  great  fources  of  motion 
in  all  living  bodies;  and  this  power  is  brought  into  ac- 
tion immediately  by  nerves  or  fome  other  ftimulants. 
Locomotion  here  is  ptincipally  confidercd  ;  for  altho' 
the  kinds  of  internal  motion  employed  in  fecretioB  and 
the  other  functions  "t  e  as  remarkable,  in  the  eye  of  the 
philofopher  they  have  not  fo  generally  attradlcd  the 
attention.  Moft  animals  are  capable'  by  nature  of 
changing  the  place  which  iheir  body  occupies ;  for 
this  reafon  the  irritable  fibres  being  formed  mto  bun- 
dles, which  are  called  CTu/c/1*/,  are  in  niort  animaU  attach- 
ed to  bones,  cartilages,  or  hard  inf,eguments,  which 
they  move  as  Icvcis  :  thefe  levers,  with  their  mufcles 
attached,  are  in  moft  cafes  formed  into  wings,  fins,  and 
legs  of  various  kinds,  and  are  employed  in  petfoiming 
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the  motion*  of  flying,  fwimtnlne;,  wtHutif,  leaptnjf,  tn^    Mstimv 

creeping.     So  very  necelFiiry,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  ~— J 

of  the  ancients,  was  one  or  other  of  thefe  inilruments  [.^  "'     . 

to  progreflive  motion,  that  the  movement  of  the  fer-  by  finj, 

pent  was  o:tea  afcri'-ed  to  a  preternatural  caufe,  was  wmgi,  lcgi| 

fuppofed  to  refemble  the  incrjfut  deorum,    and  procured 

to  the  Animal  one  of  the  higheft  and  moft  honourable 

r-.nVs  amoni;  the  emblcniatic  kin;'.a  of  divinities.   Even  , 

Mi'fes  himfclf,  who  w.is  unwillin^;  to  .iliow  it  the  cha-  By  the  elaC 

rafter  of  an  agathodimon  or  good  gcnlns,  was  yet  fot'e  C,  ling 

puzzled  at   its  being  abli   to  move  without  feec,    that "'^'''''"x'Tt 

he  prnrounces  it  a  tool  of  tiie  devil;   and  fiys  that  it 

was  deprived  of  its  feet  by  a  curfe  from  heaven  for  fe- 

ducing  mankind  into  idol  try     Notwiinllan  'iiig,  how-       *i9 

ever,  the  furprife  that   has  been  occafionei   by  it;  fin-  "^,'""'^'"' 
1  1  •         r   r      1        1         1  /■   »nu  a  vifu4 

gular  movement,  the  motion  ot   (nails,  though  not  fof^^fj^j^y^ 

rapid,  \i    ill   many   icfpeCls    as    extraordinary  :    they 

adhere   by  a  certain   vifcid    fi.-cretion,  on   dry    ground 

this  fccr^tion  forms  a  pavement  over  which  they  .  li-le; 

and    th;y  pr.  ceed   by    the  aftion  of  mufcles   without 

bene.  Cartilage,  or  (hell,  to  which  thefc  niufcles  can  be 

attached. 

No    animal    wiilks  without  legs  or   flies  without  „   'j" 

wings  (e);   but  there  are   aianv   that   fwim    without  ,;^,'i^')|^f'*' 

fins,  and  that  leap  and  creep  without  any  legs.      Thep.-ndtnot 

rapidity  of  movement  is  not  proportioned  to  ihc  num- ""'henoni. 

btr  ot   inftrumtnts  that  are  employed:  if  the  fpout- 1"^ '     "" 

fiih  be  obferved  to  move  [lowly  with  one  leg,   the  fea^^,  -vicA 

urchin   moves   Hill   (lower   with  many  thoufaiids ;   the  Ui/rcreni 

oyfter   moves  fy  fquirting  out   wnter  ;   the   fcallop  by  w.'ys  of 

the  jerk  of  its  Ihtll,  and  when  in  the  water  it  rifcs  to"'""""!  '*"* 


the  furlace  and  faiU  before  the  wind. 


body. 


Many  .Tnimala   are   formed    by  nature  to  fly,  W3lk.  ,„/i  ^ 
leap,  and  Iwim  :    the  rate  ot  thole  is  rather  uncommon  ol  loconio- 
whofc  mufcles  or  feet  are  by  natuie  attached  to  their  tj'n  ^;iin- 
integuraents  ;   ihe   lol  fter  is   obiig'-d   tt>  throw  off  itsK'''* 
(hell,  an  1  the  caterpillar  all  its  feet  wth  the  (kin,   if  d 
in  that  fituation  to  remain  ftatiunaty  till  it  receive  new 
inflrumenta  of  motion. 

Whoever  has  read   the   celebrated  work   Dc  Motu  Many 
jinima/ium,  needs  not  to  be  told  that,  beli  'es  the  or-  tilings  ne. 
gans  which  arc   here  mentioned,  the  form,  the  llruc-'''''^^>  ^ 
ture,  and  even  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  boJy,  as  de-"jl*|"  "* 
pending  on  the  nature  of  the  bones  and  niufclch,  or  as 
varied  hy  air,  veficles,  and  bubbles,  with  a  great  variety 
of  other  circumftaBces,  are  neccffary  to  explain  the  dif- 
feient  phenomena  of  locomotion.  ^ 

As  to  vegetable  motions,  they  evidently  depend  on  Motioni  e£ 
external  agents  :  The  motion  ot  the  wild  oat  has  betn^^geubl**, 
mentioned  ;  the   wings   of  feeds   only  fit  them  to  be 
carried    hy  the  wind,   their  fpc  ific  gravity  to  float  in 
tbe  water,  ;.nd  their  lej;s  or  tentacula  to  adhere  to  bo- 
dies that  are   in   motion  ;  the   fingular  motions  which 
Lave  been   afcribcd  to  flceping,  to  waking,   to  fenfa- 
tion,  and  volition,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  feem  on- 
ly the  confequence  of  light,  heat,  moillnre,  and  fnch 
ftimul;ntii,  ailing  invi(ibly  or  with  fecret  influence; 
the  opening  and  ck)(ing  of  the  meteoric  flowers  are  al- 
ways correfpondent  to  the   ftates   of  the  atmofpfaere  ; 
acd  the   opening  and  clofing  of  the  equincdial  and 
tropic  flowers,  to  the  light,  the  lecgtb,  or  fhortnefs  of 
tbe  day. 

The 


(e]  The  fins  of  the  flying  filh  enabk  it  retber  to  fpring  than      4j. 
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T!ie  prinrip!\I  intentions  of  locomotion  ar<  to  sret 
food,  to  flnun  danger,  to  promote  intercourfc,  and  dif- 
ptrfe  the  fpecies. 

Sect.  X.     IMU. 

Habit  here  deviates  a  little  from  its  ufiial  meaning. 
We  tn»[-loy  it  to  fignify  thit  principle  in  living  bo- 
dies by  wliich  they  accomirodate  thtnifclves  to  cir- 
cumllances,  affume  an  it  were  a  ilifFerent  nature,  and 
in  many  refpcrts  undertro  a  fpeciea  of  transformatiun. 

So  very  much  do  fome  individuals  of  the  vejetable 
tribe  accommodate  themfclves  to  different  fituatlons,  to 
foil,  to  climite,  and  the  Hate  of  CHltivation,  that  thofe 
naturaliifs  who  have  not  been  accurtomed  to  ni.e  ind 
accurate  difcriminations,  have  frequently  miilaken  the 
variations  of  the  fan-ie  plant  for  fo  many  fpecies.  Thcfe 
variations  may  be  daily  feen   by  examining  the  plant 
as  it  grows  on  the  mountains,  in  the  vaileys,  in  the  gar- 
den, or  in  the  fieldfi ;  or  ly  brini;ino  it  from  a  rude  un- 
cultivated  ftate,  when  it  fomeiimes   lays  afide  its  for. 
midable  pricklca,  and  changes  the  colour  and  ftruituie 
^,.        of  its  flowers. 
On  the  coo.      In  the  plant  and  animal,  tli€  delicacy  and  vipour  of 
ftitution       the   conilitution   .ire  oftener  the  effcftn  of  habit  :;nd 
^""  '  ""^S"  circumftance   thrn   original  conformation.     We  have 
*■      '        mentiojied   already  the  varying  colour  ot  the  inte.'U- 
inents,   and  the  purpofe    whi  h   it  ferves  in  changing 
with  the  feafons.     We  may  here  add,  that  animals  co- 
vered with  a  down  or  hair  have  it  thick  or  thin,  long 
or  (hort,  according  to  the  diffetent  exigencies  ot  cli- 
mate. 

Thofe  changes  produced  en  their  body  are  accom- 
pr.nie  !  with  others  which  are  the  caufes  of  nf  w  taftcs, 
of  new  propenhties,  and  r.ew  manners.  At  the  Cape 
of  Ginid  Ho')e  the  oftrich  inclines  to  fit  on  her  eggs 
day  and  night  like  any  other  bird  ;  but  in  Senegal, 
where  the  heat  is  grciit  fhe  ie  fomchow  ditpoftd  to 
leave  them  to  the  fun  during  the  day.  In  thofe  coun- 
tries where  provifiona  CTin  be  found  during  the  greateft 
part  of  the  yi.'ar,  the  bee  gradually  lolcs  the  pmpeniity 
of  laying  up  flores  for  the  feafon  ot  wirter  ;  and  in 
"  thofe  countries  infefted  w'th  monkeys,  in.  ny  birds 
(fays  an  amufing  and  inftruiftivc  writer)  which  in 
other  climates  l.uild  in  !  iilhes  and  the  clefts  of  trees, 
fufpend  their  ntfts  upon  flcniler  twigs,  and  by  this  in- 
genious device  elude  the  rapacity  of  their  enemies," 
Man,  from  imitation,  is  expofed  to  a  great  number  of 
habits  peculiar  to  h'mlelt;  and  phyfical  laufcs  have  in- 
gcnioufly  been  afligned  for  the  variety  of  his  features 
and  complexion. 

Few  experiments  have  yet   been  inflitutcd  with  a 

"f,""'*'^''^' view  to  fhow  how  far  this  accommodating  priuciple  in 
«uilinown.i< 
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nature  may  be  extende  I  in  the  different  fpecljs  of  plants     Hibit. 
and  animals.      It  is  known,  however,  that  the  lamb  and  ' 

the  dove  can  be  made  carnivorous;  and  that  the  h;twk, 
laying  .ifi<!e  hij  ferocity,  can  be  brought  by  art  to  live 
upon  (Train. 

Of  all  the  efFeiSs  of  this  Angular  jrinciple,  the  mod 
wonderful  are  thofe  which  are  feen  to  t^ke  place  with 
refpeft  to  generation.  The  faft  is  far  trom  being  newr 
to  the  naturalifl,  that  certain  animsU,  oviparous  ut  one 
feafon,  are  v  viparoHs  at  an  ither.  ibis  indicated  much  14' 
of  accommodating  power,  though  far  inferior  to  what  0*  "' it 
has  been  tin':e  wrn  iTed  and  difpliyed  :  fur  who  frora^jjjj^  ^j,|j 
all  this  could  fufpert,  that  .-.ny  animal  which  ufuallyr.f^cca  to 
propagates  by  an  iuttrcourfe  of  texes,  could  in  anv  cir- g'-i>«a.iott» 
cumftance  accommodate  fo  far  as  to  muhiply  its  fpe- 
cies another  wav.  Bonnet  of  Geneva,  hovvevcr,  has 
difcovcred,  that  the  puceron  or  vine  frettcr,  wiiich  ge- 
nerally propagates  by  an  intercourfe  ot  fexes,  is  not 
only  ovipmous  at  one  period  and  viviparous  at  another, 
f  ut  in  all  c;  fes  where  the  union  of  the  fexes  is  not  to 
be  obtained,  can  eafily  aicomplifh  all  the  purpofes  of 
generation  without  it  SimiUr  exp'iriments  have  hke- 
wife  proved,  thst  many  plants  c.in  biing  t.>  maturity  a 
pro'.u.'tive  feed,  thoiigh  the  male  parts  of  che  flower  be 
deflroyd  before  they  can  in  the  nfual  way  have  any 
iirp  eijnating  effect  on  the  (cmale.  In  this,  cafe  the 
conclullois  drawn  h^ve  been  forr.ewhrt  new.  Froiiv 
thefe  txperi-nentf  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  fexual 
fyfte-'  is  ill-founi'ed,  and  that  moll  of  the  le.:rntd  na- 
turalifts  of  Europe  are  en  this  fubjcft  labouring  at 
prefent  under  a  miftake.  This  reafoning,  Kow.'ver.  is 
not  fatisraftory  :  for  nhy,  it  might  be  .iflced,  m  the 
vegetable  kingdom  more  than  in  the  animal,  Ihould 
the  mode  of  generation  le  ne>,elTarily  unifor.Ti  I  Tho' 
fome  plants  may,  like  fome  animalu,  propagate  with- 
out fexual  ditfincdions,  the  concluCon  is  not  logical 
that  thefe  diftinCtions  "ire  ufelefs  in  all ;  and  though 
fome  few  may,  in  particul.r  inllancei-,  propagate  with- 
out that  impregnation  to  which  they  were  ac^  ullbmed, 
will  any  one  demonllrate,  that  accommo^atii  g  nature 
does  not  here  as  in  the  puceron  adopt  a  new  method 
to  accomplifh  her  defigns?  ^^, 

In  all  living  bodies,  it  frequently  happens  that  feve-it<  tfrr.3» 
ral   chirafterillic  dilllntiions,   as  tie  colour,  the  tea- tiOmf  and 
tnres,  ?nd  a  nun'ber  of  difcafes  that  are  originally  the'  "'>•'':'"«« 
effefts  of  circumllaiice,  do  at  lall  become  fo  fixe,'  inP'"'*<»^'^ 
the  fyrtera,  that  they  are  a'terwarde  tranf-ittcd  to  po- 
Uerity  through  fome  generations  (f).     Witli  regr.rd 
tc  animals  thefe  fails  are  well  known  ;  and  as  to  ve- 
geMbltB,  it  has  been  obferved  by  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus^ 
that  t' e   apple  trees   which  are  fent   from  Britain  to 
New  England  blofTora  at  firft  too  early  for  the  cliinate, 

anil 


(f)  Might  not  thefe  fafts  rcafonaVjIy  claim  the  attention  of  thofe  who  mean  t«  form  matriraoDial  con- 
■eftions  ?  Ftow  many  might  tafily  entail  on  their  poller Ity  hale  conftituticns,  regular  features,  beautiful 
forms,  found  niind«,  and  terspers  at  (jnce  uniform  and  cheerful,  «ho  yet,  from  tlieir  fordid  defire  of  wealth 
or  tlieir  fond  admiration  of  high  rank,  bequeath  to  them  only  fcorbutic  habits,  deformed  perfons,  J  fagrecahle 
features,  mean  unierftardiiigs,  and  forbidding  tempers.  Ex-  eptin,;  the  more  extra<  rt'inary  properties  of  body 
and  mind,  there  are  few  tUit  may  not  in  fome  mrafure  be  tranfmittcil  to  pofteiity  :  but  niture  fcems  un- 
willing that  what  i,;  very  eminent  fllould  ever  be  extended  to  a  genus  or  a  fpecies  ;  and  therefore  the  fona  o£ 
Cicero  and  Cromwell  are  only  two  of  a  thoufand  initances  that  mi.Tht  ferve  to  prove,  that  neither  extenGve 
not  eccei.tric  geniufes  can  le  made  hereditary  :  In  th«  ftcond  generation  thev  oltea  degenerate  into  mindu 
$kat  are  w«ak,  fatuoiu>  or  deranged;  or  into  laiDds  that  are  chiefly  remarkable  by  their  oddiiice  and  whimi^ 
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Habit,     and  hetr  no  fruit ;  snd  that  it  13  only  after  fome  years 
''~~~  that  they  conform  to  their  fituatioa  :  ai\A  tills  ciicum- 
ftnnce,  by  the  way.txpl.iins  why  roots  and  feeds  germi- 
nate fooner  when  brought   from  foutliern  than  when 
thty  are  broupht  from   northern  htitudcs.     The  very 
permanency  of  thefe  effed^s  has  often  been  the  caiife  of 
much  confnfion  and  error  in  philofophy  :   for  the  na- 
il nd^stht*"'^*^''''  "i'ft''J''"g  ''"-'  lartine  thoii^^h  temporary  qmli- 
refult  rfci  tiee  of  habit  for  the  resl  and  ciltntial  qualities  of  fpe- 
periments    cies,  hss  not  imfiequently  drawn  conclufinns  from  his 
dduCve,      experiments  that  have  !  ten  contradicled  1  y  fimilar  ex- 
periments in  other  ciri-uiuftam  es.     This  is  one  of  the 
obvious  reafons  why  cxpcrinumts  exhi'iit  fo  tnany  in- 
confiftencies  and  contradictions,  and  why  we  are  amu- 
fed  with  fuch  a  tMihitude  of  vifionary  thcoriei  about 
the  properties  o(  living  bodies. 
Y^  r        From  not  attendint"  to  the  numerons  cirrnmftances 
cal  pre-    '  '^'"-  ''""^"'^f  habits,  and  to  that  general  accommoditinp 
fcripiions     principle  in  living  bodies,   many  mediral  prcfcriptions 
ot'ttn  dan-  are  found  to  be  not  only  uftlefs  but  mifchievons  ;  and 
getous.        many  parents,   by  ftudying  the  health  and  comfort  of 
their  children,  bring  on   habits  that  prove  the  fources 
of  perpetual  fickntfs  or  the  certain  prefagesof  an  early 
death. 

The  accommodating  principle  is  one  of  the  confe- 
quences  of  irritability.  Its  vrrious  effefts  arife  from 
the  actions  of  different  ftirrulants  on  the  irritable  fibre  j 
.and  the  after-duration  of  thefe  cffcds,  from  the  mo'!i 
ficatioiis  of  the  Irritable  fibre,  bciome  hab'tual  from 
the  frequently  repeated  aftlon  of  the  ftimul.ints. 

The  litfi^n  of  this  accommodating  principle  is  to  fit 
lu  dclJgn.    both  the  pUncand  the  animBl  for  a  more  extenfive  and 
a  more  varied  range  of  exiftence. 

Sect.  XI.      Trdnsfurmaiion, 

More  remarkably  ftrikln^  than  any  of  thofe  chan- 
ges to  wliich  the  plant  and  animal  are  expofed,  from 
the  variations  of  habit  or  the  change  of  intcpuments, 
are  thofe  alterations  which  they  un'.ergo  from  meta- 
morphofis  or  tr  insformation.  It  has  indeed  been  r.f- 
ferted,  that  thefe  alterations  conlift  in  throwlnir  off 
certain  temporaiy  coverings  or  envelopes  :  but  there 
is  here  a  want  of  precifion  in  tbe  ideas,  and  confe- 
quently  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  exprtfBon.  The 
fame  perfons  w!io  ir.ake  this  affertion  inform  us,  that 
caterpillars  change  their  (liin,  and  many  of  them  even 
feveral  times,  previous  to  the  period  of  their  transfor- 
148  mation.  Tranpformation,  therefore,  and  a  change  of 
Net  merely  integuments,  by  their  own  concefQons,  are  different 
achangeofjjjjjjg^g     npi^^  ^^.^^1^  j,^  transformation   frci 
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feed  is  fed  by  new  roots  {Iriklnof  Into  tlio  ground  ;  or 
it  is  occafioned  by  a  change  of  both  the  form  and  the 
organs,  and  their  mode  of  operation,  as  happens  re- 
markably in  fome  infeds  :  for  thoui;h  all  living  bo- 
dies, pisnts  and  anim.ils  without  exception,  undergo 
partial  or  general  transformations,  yet  thefe  changes  ,^g 
are  chiefly  obfervable  among  infeAs.  Many  infeftn  IVansfnr- 
appear  to  confitl  of  two  diftincl  animal  bodies  one '""i"»  "^ 
within  the  other:  the  extenor,  a  creature  of  an  uirly'"''^"'''' 
form,  refidin>;  in  the  water  orunder  the  earth,  bie:<th- 
ing  by  gills  or  fometimes  by  tracliea;  projefting  from 
the  tail,  poffeffing  a  vor.icious  and  groveling  appetite, 
and  having  a  fyftem  of  fanguiferous  vcffeU  that  circu- 
lates the  blood  tow.irds  the  head.  When  all  its  part* 
de  ay  and  fall  oft',  the  creiture  inclofe'.  fuccteds  in  it* 
ftead  :  this  often  is  an  animal  of  a  different  form,  ge- 
nersHy  lives  in  a  different  element,  feeds  on  a  different 
fpecies  of  food,  has  different  inftruments  of  motion, 
different  organs  of  fenfc,  diff.rent  orijans  of  refp'ta- 
tion,  and  differently  fituated;  and  being  endowed  with 
the  parts  of  generation,  inclines  to  gratify  the  fexual 
propcrifity,  ^d  produces  an  embryo  which  becomes 
like  the  tirll,  and  from  whiih  afterwards  in  procefs  of 
time  a  creature  is  evolved  fimihr  to  itfelf.  j^. 

If  the  embryo  or  egg  be  depofrted  on  a  leaf,  the  Accommn- 
leaf  frequently  is  obferved  to  bend,  to  wrap  it  in  folds ditiiiKprin- 
intended  fot  the  purpofe,  and  to  protefl  it  from  inju-'^'''''-  '" 
ries  and  danger.     If  depofited  in  the  body  of  an  ani-'^,',^^!^ 
mal  or  pl'nt,  they  accommodate  themfelves  to  its  want* 
and   neceflities,   and   furnifh  1  tumour   which  ftrves  it 
for  a  nidus,   and  befides,  like   an  uterus,   fupplies  it 
with  nourilhraent  ;  and  if  depofited  In  the  body  of  an 
infeft,  the  creature  provides  for  tl.e  future  dcftlnation 
of  its  young  charge  with  all  the  teader  care  of  a  pa-  ^ 
rent,  and  then  I'.ies. 


frequently  takes 
envelope's'  place  independent  of  any  change  of  Integuments  ;  and 
there  id  often  a  change  of  the   integuments  without 
transformation  or  any  appearnnce  of  a  new  form  :  but 
a  new  forrti  or  change  (jf  appearance  is  always  im])licd 
in  metr-morpbofis  or  traiisfoimatlrn.     This  new  form 
is  fometimes  occafioued  by  a  change  of  (hape,  confift- 
,.,        ency,  and  colour  ;  as  when  the  lobes  of  a  feed  are  con- 
In  what  it  verted  into  femiual  leaves.     It  is  fometimes  occafioned 
confifts,  and  by  a  change  of  proportions  among  the  parts:   the  pro- 

oiffercnt      portions  of  a  foetu?,  every  one  fees,  are  different  from 
Kinds  of  «t.  *,    .      ,     r  ,,  '  ,    ',  .  .  , 

thofe  of  a  full  grown  man  ;  and  the   painter,  merely 

by  obferving  the  proportions,  reprcfcnts  a  child,  a 
dwarf,  and  a  giant,  on  the  fame  fcale.  It  is  fome- 
times occafioned  by  the  addition  of  new  organs  ;  as 
vhsa  tUe  emjnet  receives  wings,  aad  tlie  plume  of  the 


I5» 
Thefe  circumftaMces,  added  to  the  great  variety  of  n  Ricult 
forms  whi -h  InftAi  affume,  render  It  fometimes  diffi  f"mttimM' 
cult  to  know  who  is  the  parent.     We  cannot,   for  in-'   »rowtli* 

'a  .,.,.,  (»3-et:tJ  OX 

nance,  pron'.unce  With  cettaintvwhft  is  the  true  parent  ^i^i^,. 
of  the  gordius,  known  by  the  name  of  the  feta  equina,  or 
hair  eel.  Ajfet  of  experiments,  which  we  once  began 
with  a  view  to  throw  fome  light  on  the  fubjeft,  were 
interrupted  unfortunately  by  an  accident,  and  we  have 
not  fince  had  leifure  to  refume  them.  We  learned 
only,  from  a  number  of  obfervations,  that  certain  black 
beetles  about  the  end  of  the  fummer  months  have  the 
ftrongeft  propenfity  to  run  into  the  water,  where  they 
foondie;  and  that  one  or  two,  and  fimetlmes  three  or 
more,of  thofe  eels  gradually  drop  from  the  beetle  by  the 
anus.  Whether  other  infeds  provide  for  the  gordius  in 
this  manner  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine. 

The   tranfmutatlons  of  forac  animals  are  "'^ft  oh-Y\rj,*j.^,f 
fervable  in  the  uterus  and  egg.     Some  early  transfor-tr«ii=f  rm*. 
mation"  of  the  chick  may  be  feen  In  the  plate  belon^ti-  u  is  mod 
ir.g  to  this  article  ;  and  anatomy  has  often  witneffed !    J.'^'' 
the  change  which  happens  at  birth  with  ref;)eft  to  cir-  ^^ 
culation,  refplration,  digeflion,  and  the  other  func« 
tions. 

If  the  reader  wi(h  to  be  much  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  transformations  of  infefts,  he  will  derive 
information  and  pleafure  from  coufulting  the  plates 
and  memoirs  of  Reaumur.  If  he  wifh  to  know  their 
Intimate  ftru&ute,  the  laborious  Swammerdam  can  in>- 
troJuce  him  to  a  new  and  amufing  fpecies  of  anatomy. 
This  laft  iiuthor  had  before  Reaui&Hr  defined  and  de> 
3  fcribed 
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TratnTir."  fcrihed  the  kinds  of  tranfmutations  among  infffts  and 

matimi^  fomc  Other  animals.     He  hsB  fhown  fimilar  tranfmuta- 

tion«  in  plants;  and  in  plate  46  of  his  Book  of  Nature, 

Similar        hns  comparrd  the  froff  and  the  clove  July-flower  under 

trjnsforma  their  fix  (hTTerent  forms. 

tinn  111  In  all  living  bodies  polTeffed  of  mind,   the  changes 

J'.""",*"     of  form,  as  well  as  the  change  of  habit  and  of  ave,  are 

BlllmulS.  r       II  •     J         •    l_  t*    •  ' 

2^^  uluallf  accompanied  with  new  propenfities,  appetites, 
Tran-for-  and  pafiions.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  we 
matioii  ac.  ouiyht  not   tr>  look   for  the  caufe  of  temper   in  either 
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(liidiions,  and  for  thofe  chansres  of  ffrnflure  anJ  of    Genera. 

form  which  for  a  while  continue  hereditary  from  the       '  *" 
influence  of  habit.     They  objeft  to  others,   that  all       ^J""" 
the   parts   of    a    living   body    are  mutuslly    dipen  l-Nor'ihe 
ent  on   one  another,  and  that  they   mull   ntccflarily  priKluAioti 
have  been  coeval  or  exifted  at  once.      But  though  "'^"""'- 
every  attempt  that   has  yet  been   made   to   afcertainr 
which  of  the  vital  organs  are  prior  and  which  pofterior 
in  a  living  body  has  proved  unfuccefsful,  it  has  not 
been    demonftrated    that   either    themfelves   or    their       ,j 


truu^ 
t'ornu. 


wTh'ncw    «tef"'a'n  or  the  nervous  fyftem  ;    or  to  imagine,  that     funaions   are  coeval.      It   may,  on   the   contrary,  beProccedson 

plainly  demonftrated  from  obfervation,  that  the  lunes<l'«'t'''n- 
and  the  ftomach  do  not  begin  to  perform  their  func-"^'' **"'** 
tions  fo  eatly  as  tlie  heart  and  the  vafcular  fyftem  ; 
that  the  heart  and  its  fyflem  perform  their  tunftions 
even  with  ferae  confiderable  changes,  imm-tdiately 
after  birth  ;  that  the  vegetable  triSes  are  witb-mt 
nerves  ;  and  that  brain  and  nerves  in  the  animal 
kingdom  perform  more  and  more  of  their  functions 
as  the  fyftem  approaches  towards  maturity.  It  lia? 
even  been  fhown  th.it  bones  will  unite,  and  the  limbs 
of  an  animal  continue  to  be  nourirtied  without  nerves; 
that  there  is  a  principle  of  life  in  the  Llood  ;  that  the 
heart  will  aft  under  other  ftimull  bt  fides  that  of  nerves; 
and  that  found  logic  dots  by  no  means  require  us  to 
fuppofe  thnt  the  firft  aftionaof  the  fcctal  heirt.  or  the 
punftum  fallens,  are  owing  to  the  inHu.-nce  of  flimuli 
from  the  brain,  or  that  the  brain  mull  have  cxil<ed 
when  the  heart  firft  moved.  ., 

Although   the  minutencfs  and  tranfpirency  of  theEn;V,o 
parts  may  prevent  us  from  ftein*;  the  firft  gradual  for-f"'"'^J  "7 
mation  ot  the  em'-ryo,  yet  every  obfervation  coirobo-'^'''"'^"'* 
rates  the  opinion  that  it  is  formed  by  fecondary  oaufes, 
and  through  the  medium  of  organic  powers.  '     t 

It   hai  t,een  ?fked,  whether  or  not  is  the  embryo  Ry  o-ic  of 


proi,cnfi-     t'e  propenfities,  appetites,  and  paflions,  are  propertict 
ties,  &c.      of  mind  :  they  ftem  only  affeftions  happening  to  mind 

-,  jg       in  confequence  «f  flimuli  and  organic  ftrufture. 
•Isanevolu-      Microfcopic  obfervations  having  demonifrated,  that 
ticHiof  part<a]i  the  forms  of  the  plant  and  animal  exifted  prevloiif- 
tiui"" ""     'y   '"  ^^^   '^^'^    °^  embryo,    transformation  muft  be 
owing  entirely  to  the  evolution  of  the  diffetent  parts 
isy        by  means  of  nutrition. 
Theclefipn       What  nature  intends  by  transformation,  we  pretend 
«f  transfur-^Qt  to  fay  ;  but  by  rr.eans  of  trantformation  different 
eli"mtnt3  are  peopled,  the  different  feafons  varioufly 
adorned,  and  animated  nature  wonderfully  diverfified 
without  a  multiplication  of  beings. 

Sect.  XII.    Generation. 
Many  of  the  caufcs   which  contribute  to  the  for- 
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mation  of  a  living  body  have  hithtrto  eluded  human 
refearrfi  ;  may  in  ?11  probability  never  be  difcovered  ; 
and  perhaps  arc  hevond  human  comprehenfion.  Some 
philofophers  confidering  the  extreme  divifibillty  of 
matter,  and  learning  from  the  microfcope  that  trans- 
formation ii  but  the  devclopement  of  certain  parts  that 
previoufly  exifted,  have  thence  imagined  that  g-enera- 
iri)uj,hr  m-tJon  IS  fomeWhat  analogous;  that  all  regularly  orga- 
nifed  bodies  received  their  form  at  the  bepinninp  ; 
that  the  firft  of  every  genus  and  fpecics  contained  1  y 
involution  the  mimerous  millions  of  fucceedine  genera- 
tions ;  ?nd  that  the  union  of  the  two  fexes  gives  only 
a  Rimnlns,  and  brings  into  view  forms  that  had  exifted 
fince  the  world  began. 

This  hvpolht'fiii  has  attempted  to  explain  a  thing 
that  i»  unknown  by  what  muft  for  ever  remiin  incom- 
prehenfible  to  the  human  mind  in  its  prefent  ftate. 
It  appeals  abfurdly  from  obfervation  to  conjcfture  ; 
and  fuppofes  that  bodifs  which  are  originally  brought 
into  view,  which  are  daily  augmented,  frequently  re- 
paired, and  fometimes  renewed  by  organic  aftion,  do 
neverthelefs  in  their  firft  formation  require  an  effort 
fuperior  to  what  omnipotent  power  is  able  to  perform 
by  fecondary  apents. 

Had  the  fuppoiters  of  this  hypothcfis  confidered 
that  many  herbaceous  plants  produce  new  flowers 
when  the  firft  fet  are  untimely  cut  off,  thnt  lob- 
fters  and  many  a  fpecies  of  infeft  renew  their  I'mbs, 
and  that  certain  polypes  can  raife  fo  perfcft  ve- 
getable forms  as  to  puzzle  the  naturahft  whether 
or  not  he  fhould  clafs  them  under  plantn  ;  they  would 
not  furely  h;\i'e  prefcribed  fuch  bounds  to  orenifkicnt 
wifdom  ;md  almighty  power,  or  declared  with  fuch 
confidence  what  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  fpeak  with 
the  vulgar,  muft  iicceffnrily  perform  by  his  ov.  11 
hands,  or  what  he  may  intrutt  to  fecondary  canfca  ic- 
gulated  by  bis  laws. 

Thcfe  philofophers  will  find  it  difllcult  to  account 
in    a    very   fatisfa^fory    manner   for    tnonfltous    pro- 
VoL.XIV.  Part  II. 
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formed  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  fcxes.'  or  ist'x"  ''"e? 
it  formed  entirely  by  the  one,  and  l)ronght  into  aCtion*"^  hati.. 
by  a  itimuliis  from  the  other.'  The  former  of  tTiefe 
queftions  fuppofes  that  each  of  the  fcxes  hns  a  feminal 
fluid  ;  that  fome  mixture  takes  place  in  the  uterus, 
and  produces  an  embryo,  in  the  fame  manner  that  a 
neutral  fait  afTumes  a  certain  and  determinate  form. 
The  notion  implies  fome  general  and  confu'ed  idea  of 
chemical  combination  ;  but  does  not  befp.-ai<.  a  very 
clear  head,  profound  reflcftion,  or  much  acquaintance 
tvlth  the  nature  and  properties  of  living  bodies.  i5S 

For  a  long  time  paft  the  moft  rational  phyfiologifls^'"^  ">''* 
have  generally  agreed  that  the  embryo  is  formed  gra-1;,'?"' 
dually  and  flowly  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  fexes, c-j'^'  Hcr- 
not    by   chemical   combination    anil    mixluie,    but    avty,  and 
fyftem  of  organs,  direfted  by  laws  and  piompted  by'"^"'''" 
ttimuli,  with  nmny  of  which  we  .ire  vet  unacquainted.  ' 

From  the  great  Hippocrates  downwards  to  ."Xquapcn- 
dens  and  H.irvcy.  the  cr.dit  of  fiirnilhin:^   the   fienl 
embryo  was  almoft  univerfally  given  to  the  females  of 
t'lofe  anmals   which   arc  named   o\i;'aroiis.      Among 
the  viviparous,  appeaiancrs  were  fuch,  that  the  feniiilc 
was  left  to  contell  it  with  the  male.      At  laft  the  eclat       iby 
of  I.etuwenhoek's  difcovericb  fcemcd  to  put  an  end  toOf  H.imme, 
all   doubts  entertained  upon   the   fubjeii.       He  very '""*'"' 
plainly  faw  through   his  microfcope  that  very  prcal,''*,^'!^!. 
profufio'j  of  partiiles  that  move  to  and  fro  with  ami-|jwci». 
zing  lapidity   in  the  m.nle  femrn.      I'pon  this  he  em- 
br.n.-e.i  the  doftrinc  of  Harame,  who  h.id  feeo  them 
beliire,  and  fuppofcd  from  their  motions  that  thefc  par- 
ticl<.'«  were  not  only  aniinalc  ules,  but  the  principles  or 
4  X  ludiiDCcU 
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Genera-    rudiments  of  tbat  animal  in  whom  they  were  formed, 
^    "°"        and  that  they  were  deiwGted  in  the  uterus  of  the  fc- 

,5g        male  only  to  be  nnuriflieJ  aiiJ  augmented  in  fize. 
OHjeiftlons        What  raifed  fufpictons  a/ainft  this  theory  were  the 
tothnlaft   numerous  animalcules  difi-overable  by  the  microfcope 
opuuou.       ju  other  flui<!i!,  and  that  vaft  profiifion  of  young  em- 
bryos in  thofe  rafes  where  never  more  than  one  or  two 
arrive  at  matmitv.      It  was   an   ohjeClion  to   it,  that 
fomc  females  had  been  imprcijnitrd  where  the   hymen 
rem;iined   unbroken,  and   where   the  vulva   had   been 
fhut  fo  dofely  as  to  leave  only  a  palTajre  for  the  urine. 
The  male  fcmen  in  thtfe  inftances  csuld  have  reached 
only  the  month  of  the  uterus.     It  was  another*,  that 
in  all  birds  which  have  no  intrant  penis  the  male  femen 
IS  never  fcnt  farther  than  the  mouth  of  the  vulva,  and 
that  a  fiujijle  aft  of  the   male  impregnates  the  whole 
tf%9.  of  the  ovarium.     A  third  objeftion  is  the  pollen 
of  flowers,  which    is  not  applied   immediately  to  the 
feed,  but  often  to  a  diftant  part  of  the  vtfTel  in  which 
it   is  contained.     A  fourth  may  be  talctn  from  frogs 
and  filhes,  and  all  thofe  animals  whofe  ecge  are  im- 
prcgnated  after  emiffion.      And,  lailly,  Haller  had  ob- 
ferved  the  pullet  compktely  formed  in  thofe  eggs  that 
were  not  fecundated. 
The  former      Suppofing  animalcules  in  every  kind  of  prolific  fe- 
rpiiiiiiiibet.  ^PP^  yet  it  frequsntly  happens  that  this  femen  under- 
tcr  uppor.-p,^^^  g  chamre  before  it  can  W  applied  to  the  embryo. 
The  femen  of  the  fro^;  is  difTolved  in  water  ;  and  that 
which   is  injrfted  difappearing  fuddenly  after  coition, 
would  feem  to  intimate,   th^t  in  thofe  animals  whioh 
have  been  examined  it  had  met  with  a  fjlvent  fonie- 
where  in  the  uteru<,  and  produced  it<t  effeft  after  the 
change.       It   is   now,    we   believe,    pretty   generally 
known,  that  the  embryo  dots  not  commence  its  ex- 
iltence  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.   De  Graaf  oKfcrved 
it  on  its  piiTage  down  the  Fallopian  tube  ;  lie  faw  the 
place  where  it  firft  began  in  the  tefticlc  of  the  female  ; 
and  cifes  have  occurred  where  it  has  mitTed  the  F  dlo- 
pian  tube,  where  it  has  fallen  into  the  a'domen,  where 
the  placenta  has  been  formed,  and  the  foetus  has  grown 
1-jr,        among  the  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly. 
More  gene-      From   thefe  fatts  it  has  been  concluded,  notwith- 
rally  adopt- j^gn^jp^  fojnj.  feeble  objeftlons,  that  the  female  ceftieles 
are  real  ovaries  containing  eggs;  that  thefe  eggs  are 
brought  into  a£lion  by  the   ftimulaling   power  ot   the 
male  femen,  which  is  fomctimes  tlirown  into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  fometimes  applied  only  to  its  mouth, 
i7t        ana   fometimes  fprinkled  over  the  egg  after  emifllon. 
Difference   fjjp  principal  difference,  therefore,  that  occurs  between 
Ivtween       oviparous  and  viviparous  animals,  confidered  as  fuch, 
and'^viWpa- appears  to  l>e  this  :  the  former  are  accuftomed  to  ejeft 
rou^ani-      their  embryo  before  it  efcapes  from  the  membranes  of 
mals  and      the  e.j'g  ;  the  latter  retain  it  long  in  the  uterus  until  it 
flants.  acquires  a  confiderable  fize,  until  the  membranes  can 

hold  it  no  longer,  and  then  ejeA  it  when  the  membranes 
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are  burft.      A  plant  is  oviparous  when  it  yields  feed  ;     Oencrju 
viviparous  when  it  produces  a  gem,  a  bud,  a  bulb,  or       ''""• 
an  eyed  root.     The  membranes  of  the  feed  being  re-         •     ~ 
moved,  an  incipient  embryo  is  feen  through  the  mi- 
crofcope. ,jj 

Some  animals,  according  to  the  feafon,  ejeft  the  Some  ani 
emlrryo  inclofed  in  its  membranes,  or  retain  it  in  the  ""'"  ""'P' 
uterus    till    the    membranes   are   broken.     Thefe   are  ™"' ^''^  * 
the  animals  which  are  faid  to  be  oviparous  at  one  pe- 
riod  and  viviparous  at  another.      The  fpider-fliea  re- 
tain their   young  till   they  be  as  large  as  the  natural 
fize  of  their  own  bodies,  and  have  undergone  all  tiieir 
transformations  within  the  expanfile  membranes  of  the 
egg,  and  an  uterus  as  expanlile  as  the  llomach  of  a 
ferpent.  _  _  ^,^ 

In  mod  cafes  generation  requires  a  temporary  union  Union  of 
of  two  fexcs  :  but  it  has  been  faid,  that  in  Senegal  the  Icxcti 
there  is  a  fpecies  of  (htUfidi  among  whom  this  opera- 
tion is  the  joint  work  of  three  individuals.  In  our 
own  country,  too,  three  froga  are  frequently  obferved 
adhering  toj.;ether,  though  the  la'.oiirs  of  the  third  have 
generally  been  thought  more  officious  than  neceffary. 
In  forac  animals  the  fexual  union  is  almoft  indantaneous. 
It  conllitutes  nearly  the  bufinefsof  lite  in  the  laft  ftage 
of  the  ephemeron;  and  the  male  bothof  the  frog  andtoad 
often  continues  on  the  back  of  the  female  not  for  hours 
and  for  Jaysonly  but  for  fome  weeks.  Upon  examination 
it  has  been  found,  that  with  his  fare -feet  he  afTiils  the 
female  to  protrude  her  eggs  through  the  windings  of 
the  ovidudf ;  and  when  they  at  hll  arrive  at  the  anus,  a 
fpecies  of  the  toad  has  been  obferved  to  draw  them  out 
with  his  hind  legs.  Thefe  animals  were  probably  the 
firll  of  the  mafculine  gender  who  praftifed  this  art. 
But  due  honour  has  not  been  afcribed  to  the  difco- 
verers.  In  former  days,  the  generous  and  gratetiJ 
fpirit  of  the  ancients  made  them  ready  to  a.  knowled^^c 
their  obligations  to  different  animals  for  the  arts  of 
bleeding,  clyftering,  and  purging  ;  but  fuch  is  the  de- 
generacy  of  modern  times,  that  many  write  only  to 
claim  the  difcoveries  of  others.  On  this  account  we 
ought  not  to  wonder  that  many  accoucheurs,  in  pub- 
lilhing  encomiums  on  their  own  merit,  have  invidlou/ly 
concealed  the  fuperior  pretenfjons  of  the  obftetrical 
t"3d. 

Among  all  living  bojies  the  two  fexes  are  centrally  nifl"er*ie 
fimilar  ;  and  the  male  fex  generally  diftinguifhcd  by  fu-  app,(r.ince 
perior  (Irength,  beauty,  and  courage.  The  law,  however,  "^  '*>'  '"* 
does  not  hold  univcrfally.     The  females  of  fome  car-    '"^'' 
nivorous  animals,  who  are  left  by  the  male  to  provide 
for  their  offspring,  are  larger,  ftroager,  ani  more  fe- 
rocious than  he.     Among  fome  infefls  ;he  male  and 
female  have  no  fimilarity  even  in  form.     The  male  of 
the  glow-worm  is  a  beetle,  which  flies  in  the  dark,  and 
is  attraftcd  not  bv  the  form,  but  the  brilliancy  of  his 
millrefs(G).   I'he  female  gall  infeft  is  a  large  mafs  like  a 

vegetable 


(g)  Such  glowing  beauty  allures  enemies  as  well  as  lovers.  "  In  Jamaica,  in  fome  feafons  of  the  year, 
(fays  Dr  Darwin),  the  fire- flies  are  feen  in  the  evenings  in  great  abundance.  When  they  fettle  on  the  ground, 
the  buU-froe  grce'Ily  devours  them  ;  which  feems  to  have  given  origin  to  a  curious,  though  cruel,  method  of 
deftroying  thefe  animals :  If  red-hot  pieces  of  charcoal  Le  thrown  towards  them  in  the  dulk  of  the  evening, 
they  leap  at  them,  and,  haflily  fwallowing  them,  are  burnt  to  death."  Botanic  Garden.  From  this  faft  the 
romantic  mornlift  and  fp'rituallzer  might  ilerive  fome  hints  for  amufing  declamation  ;  and  in  their  diffuafivcs 
might  plaufibly  demonftrate,  that  in  moll  cafes  beauty  is  fatal  to  the  objedl  belove  1,  to  the  lover,  anJ 
deftroyer.  5 
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vegetable  «xcrefcen«,  wlihout  locomotion  ;  the  rtiale 
a  finall  fly  full  of  aftivitf.  The  one  ia  as  unlike  to 
the  other  as  a  Harpy  to  a  Venus,  and  as  difproportion- 
ed  in  peint  ot  tulk.  as  a  horfe  to  an  elephant. 

In  m'.ny  animals  the  diftinftions  of  fex  are  concealed 
in  the  body.  When  any  of  their  parts  are  placed  ex- 
ternally, or  protruded  occafionally,  the  male  parts  are 
ufually  prominent,  and  the  female  hollow,  in  order  to 
receive  them.  In  the  acari,  however,  in  many  flief, 
and  a  few  homef?,  the  cafe  is  reverfed  ;  the  female 
parts  Tuffcr  ereftion,  and  the  male  parts  are  open  and 
hollow  for  their  reception. 

The  external  fituation  of  thefe  parts  is  very  much 
varied  in  different  animals.  In  many  worms  it  is  near 
to  the  head.  It  is  often  upon  the  lide  of  the  fnad ; 
near  to  the  breaft  in  the  female  of  the  dragon-fly.  it 
is  at  the  extremity  of  the  antennae  in  the  male  fpi- 
der.  The  vulva  enters  from  the  reftum  in  birds.  Its 
common  fituation  in  moil  animals  is  well  known. 
— The  male  penis,  where  there  is  one,  is  fome- 
times  found  to  enter  the  vulva,  and  fometimea  not : 
ii  is  fometimts  imperforated,  fometimes  forked,  feme- 
times  double,  fometimes  flelhy,  fometimes  bony, 
fometimes  ftraight,  fometiniea  winding  fpirally  like 
a  fcrew,  fometimes  with  a  knob  and  fometimes  with 
a  point  at  its  extremity,  according  to  che  kinds  and 
varieties  of  animals. 

Few  indiviviuais  have  more  than  one  fex.  Many 
fnails,  however,  aie  androgynous,  and  have  two.  In 
copulation  they  perform  the  office  of  two  fexes,  and 
are  mutually  impicgnated-f.  This  circumftance  has 
often  led  the  fenfuaiirt  to  wi(h  that  he  were  a  fnail. 
With  equal  reafon  the  Epicure  might  wi(h  to  be  one 
of  thole  worms  that  imbibe  by  abforbents,  and  fuck 
iu  nounlhment  by  a  thoufand  mouths.  The  organs 
employed  may  be  more  in  number,  the  continuance  of 
their  funftlon  may  be  much  lon^jcr,  and  yet  the  gra- 
titication  may  he  Itfs.  7'he  difcreet  beauty  can  afford 
a  million  ot  pkafures  to  her  lover  which  no  fnail  or 
feniiialift  enjoys,  and  which  proflitucion  can  never 
yield. 
»"8  The   male  and  female  parts  of    the   vegetable  are 

^'"^.^^  fometimes  both  on  the  fame  flower,  fometimes  on 
rrs  r.f  vc-ftpiirate  flowerp,  and  fometimes  even  on  different  plants 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  Belides  the  Hower,  another  organ 
of  generation  is  found  in  vegetables.  This  is  the  co- 
rona, from  which  the  buds  and  branches  proceed.  It 
is  a  fubttance  between  the  pith  and  the  ligneous 
circles,  and  from  which  the  diametral  infeitments 
divertre. 

The  corona  is  mod  confpicuous  at  the  time  when  it 
^■■"'°^'" fends  forth  (hoot';.  The  flower  comes  forth  only  at 
■hancc,  and'''^  time  when  the  feed  is  to  be  formed;  and  the 
"oinjtimes  tellicles  and  ovaries  of  thofe  animals  which  procreate 
only  at  ftated  periods  are  diminiflied  in  fize,  and  fome- 
times difappear,  till  the  gcnisl  feafon.  Lven  forae 
females,  when  they  ceafe  to  be  prolific,  a?  the  pheafu:it, 
for  iiillance,  affumc  many  marks  of  the  other  fex,  aa 
if  their  former  fex  had  been  affumed  only  for  a  while, 
and  to  anfwer  fome  temporary  purpofe. 

In  all  animals  the  incipient  embryos  are  perhaps 
neuters,  and  the  fex  determined  according  to  the  pre- 
dominancy of  the  male  orftm.'lc  ilimuluson  the  p^trts. 
It  would  Qot  a  little  confirm  this  opinion,  were  the  ob- 
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fervation  to  be  well  founded,  that  certain  bulls  are  very     Gfncra. 
apt  to  bc/et  males  and  others  females,  and  that  certain       *'""• 
cows  which  have  females  ilwayj  when  they  are  young  '      'i~~^ 
bring  forth  males  when  they  grow  eld.     The  different  r.icirie'nt 
proportions  of  males  and  females  in  different  climates enibryoi 
itiight  alfo  fcrve  to  illuftrate   this  doflrme.      It  is  noP"'''*P» 
objeftioB  to  it  that  the  order  of  male  and  female  births"'"'"*" 
in  the  fame  famly  is  often  irregular.  The  proportional 
force  of  the  two  liimuli   will  naturally  he   different  at 
different  times.     It  may  depend   on  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  fluid  fecreted,  upon  the  difference  of  ar- 
dour  in    the   parties,   on  the  fancy,   the   paffions,   the 
particular  ftate  of  the  iyitem  at  the  time,  and  a  thou- 
fand circumftances,   befides  the  age,   and   the  iifual  or 
general  habit  of  the  body.     We  mean  only  to'infcr  at 
prefent,  that  wherever  a  male  or  female   is  produced, 
the  ilimulus  of  that  particular  fex,  whatever   was  the 
caufe,  had  during  the  time  of  coition  and  conception 
acquired  the  afcendency  over  the   parts  that  were   to 
become  fcxual  in  the  embryo.     We  cannot  fo  readily 
anfwer  the  queftion,  Why  the  offspring  fliould  poffefs 
the  form  an.i  difpofitions  of  on?  parent,  and  the  fex  of 
the  other  ?   In  this  cafe  the  different  fti.Tiuli  may  have 
afted  differently  on  different  parts  ;  in  the  cafe  of  her- 
maphrodites, which  are  very  common  in  the  horfe,  the 
afj,  the  cow,  and  the  (hcep,   the  two  parents  frem  to 
divi  Je  the  form,  the  ftx,  and  the  difpofitioire,  equally 
between  them. 

The  particular  caufe  which  excites  the  orgafmus  in  Fenfa;'  or., 
the   female  organs  is   not  af.  eriauied.      Th«t   vifcousgafmus.,    '' 
fluid  which  young  lafcivious  females  tjeft  when    fond 
of  the   ma'.Cj   is  chiefly  a  fecretion  from  the  glands  of 
the  vagina,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  and   the  neigh- 
bouring parts.     In  fome  refpefts  it  appears  to  be  Cmi- 
lar  to  thofe  periodical  difcharges  of  females  which  fre- 
quently affume  the  ereft  polture  ;  and  thefe  difcharges 
being  ufually  difcontinued  during   the   times  of  preir- 
nancy  and  fuckling,  we  mult  fuppofe  that  it  is  a  por- 
tion  of  that   fluid  which  nature  has  piepared  for  tlie 
ufe  of  the  Jtstus.      Thefe  difch:irges  are  always  a  proof 
that  the  female  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  ;  that 
her  ovary  is  now  perforrr.ing  its  office  ;  and  th^t  (he  is 
difpofed  to  propagate  her  kind.  Whatever  be  the  caufe 
of  the  female  orgafmus,  it  is  often  fo  ftrong  as  to  coun- 
tered the  natural  etttfts  of  the  fcminal  fluid,  and  pre- 
vent impregnation.     For  this  reafon,  few  young  and 
lafcivious    females   conceive    immediately    after    their 
marriage  ;  and  after    coition,  therefore,   in   cattle,   it 
is  fomtiimes  a  practice  to  beat  the  female,  to  plunge 
her  in  water,  to  weary  her  with  running,  and   to  ufe 
other    means    to    prevent    the    return    of    the    fexual 
defii-e. 

In  man,  and  fome  of  the  nobler  animals,  the  influ-rnfluen*  cof 
ence  of  fancy  over  the  organs  o(  generation  is  unquef- fancy  over 
tionably  great  ;  bat  the  extent  and  mod<-  of  its  a<'cncv  "^"^  P*'"  of 
is   not  dclincJ.     Thofe  who  allow  it  lo  much  power ''''^°"*"°"' 
in  impreffiiig  marks,  and  altering  the  form  and  colour 
of  the  foetus,  lupport  their  opinion  rather  by  the  num- 
ber than  the  llrength  of  their  arguments.  Many  of  the 
ftories  which  they  adduce  as  a  fort  of  proofs  ari  evi. 
dcntly  fabulous,  and   have  brought   the  truth  of  the 
whole  into  queftion.     The  reports,   however,  of  the 
French  commiffioDcrs  who  were  appointed  to  examine 
the  natiare  of.aoimai  ma^neiifm,  ought  to  doter  the  can- 
4  X  ;,  did 
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Oc'ifi-    did  inquirer  from  drawioj  very  hafty  conclufions. — 

tii-n       Thi!  queries  of  Fienu8(H)   conctniiug  the  poivcra  of 

*'~'~''~*^  this    mental  faculty  arc    importanc   au>l   curious,   an  I 

n.i^ht  liC  of  ufc  in  liireding  oiii  rtftarche" ;   but  thty 

ou^ht  to  be  anfwcrcd  by  accurate  experimenlii,  anil  not 

by  acute   roetaphylical  rcafonin^  aii.l  hilloric.l  aiiec- 

1^1        COlfs  that  arc  ill  authenticated. 

The  nix-         To  prevent  a  confiirioii  ol  genera  and  fpecies,  ani- 

lurcof  fi'C-  nialu  are  generally  reilridedby  propenlity  to  their  ov»a 

kind;  •nd  the  ftminiil  flutde,  (-elides,   being  vario'is  in 

various  animals,  they  cannot  in'.ifcriminately  'rt  as  a 

ftimulus  on  all  female  organs  ot  generation.    Tbechan 


cics  i  re 
vented, 
how. 
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fome   lon>jitiiJin«lly,  and   thit  fomj    fend  off  fhootSk    Goner*. 
W.'iCD  exfierrinentii  have  been  ma'ie  upou  thefc  animiU,      ^'""• 
it  has  ben  dilcovete  '  that  the  auoicroti^  aod  artilicial         • 
divifions  of  ihcir  bo!y  or  iheir  head   produce   entire 
aniniaU.       Ireniblcy    learned    that   they  mi^t   be  en- 
Utafted    upou  one   another,   and  pro  lute   monllers  as 
wild    and   extravagauC  as    puct    or    tajuliit   hao   ever 
dreamed  of. 

It  was  noticed  already  that  the  alimentary  canal  "f  ,'biit/and 
fome  animal&diitributcd  nourilhment  through  the  whole  fume  ani- 
body  without   the   intervention  of  circulating   vcfrel»,niiUa  con- 
anil  that  the  vital  orij.ms  ot  vegetables  were  irtnerally^^'.'""' 

1  lie    CHie  IS   the  ,;    ° 


ges  of  form  iiuluced  hy  habit,  which  is  owing  itlclt  to  diffukd  through  the  wl«ole   fyilem, 

the  influence  ot  ilimuli,  will  p.. rtiy  explain  the  manner  lame  in  polypes  as  iu  plants.     Every  part  is  a  minia- 

in  whicli  the  progeny  is  made  to  refcmble   the  m»ie.  ture  of  the  whole.      It  is  tuuod  to  have  fimilar  orgaos 

As  the   irritability    of  dilferent    parts  is  of  different  of  digellion,  ot  refpir^ition,  of  circulation,  and  of  ge- 

kinds,  the  Itimulua  will  have  a  different  cffe(i^   on  dif-  Deration.    lo  pertedt  animals  all  the  parts  are  morede- 

fcri-nt  organs;  and  in  thefe  cafco  where  either  genera  or  pendent  on  one  another  ;  the  vital  organs  have  diltintl 

fpecies  are  m:xed,  the  parts  which  are  moll  and  Icall  tkualions,  and  tlieir  powers  are  concentrated  in  dillinct 

afPeAcd  by  the  llimuliis  of  the  male  will  be  obvious  in  places.     The  arm  ot  a   man  has  no   heart ;  it  has  do 


the  fhape  and  form  of  the  offspring. 
Cenertiion  ^^^  ^^^'^  hitherto  fp<  ken  ot  generation  as  bcir>g  per- 
■tvi'tiout  formed  Ly  the  temporary  intcicourfe  of  two  ftxcs;  but 
txialdi-  the  puceron  is  an  inilance  wlicre  fexi.al  dillin-itions  are 
ftnftions  III  jjpj  always  nectlLiry.  Even  where  they  exill  they  are 
animal*"      daily  difp enfed  with  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.    Plants 


lungs  ;  it  has  no  Itomach,  an  1  no  organs  of  genera- 
tion J  but  the  brancti  of  a  tree  has  as  complete  a  lyf- 
tem  of  organs  as  the  trunk  itfeif,  and  is  as  indcpci4- 
dent  of  that  body  from  which  it  grew  as  the  gratt  ia 
independent  of  the  llock.  ^g. 

The  feveral  parts  of  perfeA  antmaU  all  contribute  Difference 


grow  from  the  gem,  the  bulb,  the  leaf,  or  the  root. —     to  make  o»e  whole  ;  the  fevtral  parts  of  a  plant  or  po-lctwcen 


They  propagate  by  flips,  by  furkers,  and  ly  layers, 
and  fome  of  them  multiply  1  y  fpontaneous  fepara- 
tion  (i).  In  many  animds  the  diflimitions  of  fex  are 
totally  unknown.  It  has  been  obfcrvcd,  that  infufory 
animalcules  multiply  their  fpecies  by  continual  divi. 
fions  and  fubdivilion?  of  their  own  body  ;  that  fome 
polypes,  by  fpontaneous  leparation,  fplit  traufvcrfcly, 


lype,   when  united  together,   form  only  a  congeries  of r''"''' i»n<i 
living  bodies.     Thefe  fafts  contribute  to  explain  'Jjc^^J '|'\ 
principal  phenomena  in  this  mode  of  propagation. 
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Sleep  is  rather  an  affadion  of  mind  than  a  property  si^cp, 
of  body,  and  is  therefore  more  naturally  a  fulijcCl  of 

metapfiylics 


(h)  The  fmall  work  of  Fienus  to  which  we  allude  is  intitled  De  fHrHut  Imaginallonis  TmSatut.     The  foU 
lowing  queftioiis  ferve  to  give  an  idct  of  its  contt  nts,  and  are  named  ladex  ^utflionum  liujus  Lihri. 
^irjiie.  I.      An  anima  habeat  vim  agendi  in  ulium  corpus? 

II.  In  qux  corpora  agere  poffit,  et  qua  aftione  ? 

III.  Per  q'.ian  potentias  iiloa  motus  et  attioncs  exerceat  ? 

IV.  An  anima  agat  rdiquid  per  poteotiam  imagmativam  ? 
V.    An  phantafia  po(rit_ullum  corpus  movere  localiter? 

VI.   An  pofHt  ;:ittrare? 
Vil.   An  phantafia  poilit  vim  ullam  acquirers  al>  influxu  ccelorum  ? 
V    II.  An  ergo  phantafia  nullam  habeat  vim  agendi  ? 
IX.     Per  qu.jS  potertias  phantafia  corpora  immutet  ? 

X.     Quid  poflii  in  corpus  proprium,  et  fpecialiUr,  an  poflit  in  CO  creare  morbo*? 
XI.     An  poflit  morboN  ere  ire  ? 
XII     Qui  1  poTit  in  alieiium  externum? 
XI  i  I.  Qiiid  p.  fTit  in  alien'.;:-!  propinqujm  feu  foetum? 
XIV.   Qiiomodo  et  qua  ratinne  foeium  immutet  ? 

XV.  Q^nmodii  pL^lBt  coniormatrictm  dirigere  ? 

XVI.  Q^xnam  imagnutio  habeat  illara  fi>,nandi  poteflatera  ?  qin9  non  ? 
XVI  t.  Cur  non  omaix  imai^inatio  q:iam  animi  paffionefi  fequuntiir  fignat? 

XV II I.  An  omne-  ani'ui  p»fficnes  fignant  ?  j- 

XIX.  Qi-snara  iina  rT;:atio  fignct,  an  tantum  m.itris  an  etiam  patris? 
XX.   An  etiam  !  rut.^tum  imaginatio  fi^net  ? 

XXI  Qjio  tempore  fiunet,  an  tantum  graviditatis,  an  etiam  conceptus  ? 
XXII.  (^antam  permiiti.tionem  pofut  in  foetum  inducere,  et  quas  fignaturas  pofHt  caufare  ? 
XXIII.  Cur  phantafia  non  fempcr  imprimit  in  fo:tum  res  imaginatas  eodem  mudo,  led  laepe  tamdiTerfi&? 
X^IV.  Cur  non  eidcm  fi-mper  parti  fed  diveifis  nots  inducuatui  ? 
(4).  As  the  houfje  leek  and  fome  graHes. 
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Sleep,      metaphyfics  thnn  of  p!iyfiologry.     This  affeftion  is  of- 
— ^  ten   induced  by  fatigue  anJ  exer-ife  ;  an  1  ft-veral  per- 

fons,  when  tl-.ey  are  weary  and  no  lonsfpr  a'lle  to  move 
their  h'mbs,  fay  they  are  exliauiled  Thotii;h  the  word 
txhau/led,  ii»  this  expreflion,  has  ftldom  any  precife 
meaning,  it  ferme,  however,  to  have  been  the  mc-ans 
of  fiii;gcfting  a  theory  with  regard  to  fl::cp.  This 
theory  fupp ofes  that  flsep  13  occalioned  by  the  exhau- 
ftion  of  irritaliihty  in  the  living  fyrtem;  but  it  feems  to 
be  founded  on  very  limited  and  partial  obfervations,  or 
rather  has  been  formeil,  like  a  great  many  others,  prior 
to  any  obfervations  at  all,  and  afterwards  tortured  to 
account  for  fatta  which  it  does  not  comprehend.  It 
does  not  account  lor  the  periodical  returns  of  flecp, 
for  the  almoft  unremitting  drowfinefa  of  infants,  and 
for  that  lilllefs  lethargic  inaction  fo  often  sttend  int  en 
old  age.  W  hen  no  exhauftion  of  irritahiliiy  can  well 
be  luppofed  to  hive taken  place,  the  propeufity  to  deep 
on  many  occafions  becomes  irreluli'de,  from  the  ef- 
leAs  of  monotonous  fpeaking,  from  ftillnefs,  darknefs, 
or  fio'n  the  famenefa  of  fcencry  around  us  ;  an.i  when 
one  ftiraulus,  after  long  application,  can  roufe  no 
more  (a  plain  proof  that  the  iriit;ible  principle  is  by 
no  means  exhaufted),  another  flimulus  that  is  lefs 
powerful  in  ordinary  cafes  ia  accompanied  with  excite- 
ment. 

Of  thefe  plienomena,  we  ftankly  confefs  that   we 
can  afliprn   no   phyli.al  caufe  that  is  fatisiaftory.     It 
is  eafy,  however,  to  fee  ll.e  intention  which  nature  has 
in  view  by  inducing  fleep.     It  has  long  been  o'lferwed, 
that  in  <ill  living  bodits  there  is  a  continual  wal'e  and 
repair,  or,  to  fpeak  with  more  precifion  and  accuracy, 
one    proctls   of  aflimilation  and  another  ot  diflolution 
conllantly  cAing  plac;  in  ail  the  different  parts  of  tlie 
fyitem.      It  is  alfo  true  that  this  aflimilation,  when  the 
body  is  healthy,  predominates  in  youth  ;  that  dilfolu 
lion  prevails  in  t-,1   age  ;  and  that  the  two  are  neurly 
en  a  par  during  the  vigour  and  meridian  of  life.     An- 
other faft  which  admits  of  demonllrationjis,   that   a 
gentle  and  moderate  exertion  of  mind  and   body  wlH 
promote  both.      And  In'Uy,  it  is  certain  that  immode- 
rate exertion  in  either  rcfpeCt,  or  any  txertion  thut  is 
not  fuiied  to  our   llrength,  habits,  or   ptriod   of  life, 
prevents  adimiiation,  hallcns  difiokitioa  ;  and  that  the 
means  which  nature  emplu)3  to  rellore  the  balance  is 
uludly   by   inducing  a   llatc  of  ilecp. 
STecpng         When  the  l;alai:ceisreHored,andall  the  parts  ate  again 
•a  d  wakrg  repaired  for  difLharging  their  oflice,  man  awakes ;  but 
«i  h  fui  c  I  Jjij  wakini'  ptriod  iit  ot  ftort  duration.      If  sppctue  or 
fiinehi  11-     P^'"OU  do  not  engage  hini  in  lome  purluit,  it  hia  mind 
tiicfvltem.  ''^  ""'  occupied  with  fome  object,  or  it  no  Itimuli  bi; 
applied    from  without.      This    period    fceins   chiefly 
intended  for  collecting  food,  and  lor  being  euii^loycd  in 
tbofe  exertions  which   promote  rtfpiration,  digeilicn, 
aMorption,    circul^tii;n,    and   fccietion  ;    while  flrcp, 
after  the  food  is  colletted,  alSits    nutrititn,   and   pro- 
motes aflimilation  throughout  the  fyltem.      U  what  is 
the  natural  t«od  of  the  fpecies  cannot  be  coilctted  by 
the  plant  or  animal  in  a  ihort  time,  the  period  of  lleep 
is  proportion?.lly  reltric^cd.     If  the   food  leceived  be 
difficultly   afiimil'ted,  the    period   of  fleep   is  propor- 
tionally extended.  If  the  food  be  not  prepared  for  afii- 
mibtion,  the  fltep  is  dillurbed.      If  it    be, difficultly 
prepared  !  y  the  organs,  the  a  :ive  exertions  are  iiioie 
vigorous  J  if  ealily  prepared,  tLiy  ate  more  f«Lle.     if 
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It  be  coUefted  during  the  d^y,  t?>e  fleep  is  in  the  nrght;     Sleep. 

if  coIleiSed  in  the  night,  the  fli?ep  takes  place  during  — "-v"""" 

the  day  ;  and  all  living  bodies  are  diretted  by  nature 

to  feleft  that  time  and  fpecies  «f  food  which  is  molt 

fuited  to  their  nature,  their  habits,  their  circumAance;^, 

and  age.  _  ,5, 

To  favour  nutrition,  not  only  the  body,  but  even  the  Violent  ei' 
mini!,  mull  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  reft.     The  child  ^'■!'""'°f 
fl'cepst  and  his  mental  faculties  are  under  reftraint,  that  (,3"'   ^'   . 
thofe  functisns  employed  in  nutrition  may  not  be  dif-fu!  to  ths 
turbed.    The  mcnt-d  faculties  are  dill  feeble  in  a  morefyllem. 
advanced  period  of  life;  and  the  moderate  exertions  of 
mind  and  body  which  are  natural  to  youth  are  chiefly 
fuch  as   favour  the  preparatory  org.ms  of  the  fylletn, 
and  promote  growth  :  but  the  ao^tiv'e  and  vigorous  ex- 
ertions of  manhood,  conlidered  with  refpeCt  to  mind 
or  to  body,  foon  caufe  difSilution   to  preponderate  in 
the  fcale,  and   old  age  becomes  liftlefs,   inadive,  and 
drowfy,  and  the  mind  returns  to  childhood  or  dotage, 
becaufe  licing  bodies  are  known  to  accoramojate  them- 
felves  to  circunilhinces   and  becauie  the  prevailing  dif- 
fohition  is  relsr  led  by  the  frcq'Jtnt  returns  of  reil  and 
of  fleep,  which  favour  fo  much  the  aflimilating  powers, 
counterail  re-ahforption,   and  oppofe   ^Ircay. 

During  flcfcp  the  irritable  principle  is  more  languid,  m,,  ,,•  ^x^ 
and  all  the  fenfes  are  more  o!^  tufe.     The  mind  then  is  'trion 
withi!rawn    to    its  reil,   and  does  not  attend  to  llinuili'"""''^'.'"^* 
from  without.      The  fame  hpppcns  when  the  iriinj   jg  ■"'"■"■'<'... 
abforbed  in  profound  thought  :  but  profound  thou^'ht 
is  hurtful  to  the  fyltem.     The  mind  then   is  engage  I 
in  purftiits  peculiarly  its  own,  and  is  lefs  attentive  to 
the  calls  of  nature.      In  the  time  ot  fleep  it  withiiraws 
feemin'^ly,  not  fo  much  for  its  oa'u  fake  as  thrt  of  the- 
body,  which  then  being  freed  from  the  int.rtupiicn  of 
voluntary  iTiOtionf,  all  thofe  organs  which  act  fponta- 
neoufly  i-Sn  more  eafily  t'ifcharge  their  functions. 

Forthe  bell  of  reafon'',therniiid  is  not  allowed  to  Judge 
for  itfelf  when  it  is  proper  to  cat,  to   drink,  to  lieep, 
to  wake,  an  !  to  propagate  the  fpecies.    Thefe  and  t.hi 
like   are  offices  too  important  to  !  e  wholly  intruded 
with  a  being   of  fo  very  limited  intelligence.      In   all 
thtrle  cafes,  it  is  therefore  direiSed  by  certain  propcn- 
fities  rcfnltini;  from  the  !  ody  in  ccnfcqucncc  of  Itimuli 
or  organic  itruclure.   Being  o  ten  amufedwitn  thoughts       "93 
and  ideas  on  thofe  objects  .vhicli  are  ;^uri-ly  intellectual,  *:     1!''^"^ 
as  the  notes  of  memory,  the  forms  of  fancy,  and  its  j,^^  co  •-"' 
owQ  operations  in  the  way  of  reafoning;  being  iuvelt- traded  by 
ed  with  fome  little  power  in  rouflng,  calming;  and  re- 'he  m.nd, 
gulating  the  pafilons,   the  defires,  and  appetites;  and''"^*-"'  "' 
having  the  tommana  of  all   the  voluntary  raovcments 
of  the  body  ;  it  fometimts  negleCts  itn  charge  of  the 
fyflein,  celtroys  it  lometimes   by  exctfiive  indulgence, 
and  fometimes  employs  it  in  accomplirtiing  ends  pecu- 
liarly  its  own.      One  fhould  iinagin;   that  the  mcni.<l 
priniiplc  in  ihelowir  animals  fhould  occalion  but  littlii 
dittuibance  to  the  lyfleui|;  yet  it  ha^  been  obfervcd  that 
peefe  t.,iten  fooner  in  the  daik  than  tbcy  do  in  light, 
where  the  n.ind  irf  entertained  with  varieties  of  objects: 
aiiJ  this  circumftance  will  partly  explain  why  man  dots 
not  lattCH  fo  regularly  as  the  Lrute,   and   why   callra- 
ticn,  which  prevents  fo  much  anxiety  and  paflion  and 
exhaulling  eifoits,  affifts  growth  and  the  organs  of  nu- 
trition.    The  venereal  ilimulus,  for  this  rcafon,  is  not 
llrongly  felt  at    a  very  early  period    of  youth,   noi  ii 
very  ircublcfomc   iu  old  a^t.     lu  the  iorraer  cale  it 
6  would 
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Sleep,      would  prevent  the  gfrowth  of  the  fyftem  ;  in  the  Utter  ed  wheat,  the  fcta    equina,    the  wheel  polype,  and     DcntK 

'         it  would  haftfn  its  JilTolutlon.  fome  fnails  as  wc  learn  from  the    Puilofoptjical  Tranf-  ' ^    '  "^ 

The 'fTftcm      ^^^^  nitural  returns  of  waking  and  fleeping  may  be  adii)ii.i,  may  be  fafcly  preferved  as  cJricd  prtrparacions, ,    /" 
accommo.    altered  by  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  llimuli,  and  are  noi  for  months  only  but  for  years;  and  after  irritabili- fti,,^,;,  moc 
dite^  w^th   cm ioufly  affetlci  by  the  influence  of  habit.    Although  ty  and  fenfation  have  been  totally  fufpended,   will  re-dMbnpuilh. 
relpo*  to     j|,g  commencement  of  one  of  thefe  periods  happen  to  turn  to  life  upv>n  the   proper  application  of  moifture.  *''''' f"""  • 
""■          bechanced,  the  commencement  of  the  other  will  con-  A  wheel   polype  was  put  by   Font;ina  upon  a  bit  of    ■""  "*'' 
tinue  as  before.  If  a  perfon  beaccuftomed  to  deep  pre-  glafa,   and  cxpofcd  during  the  whole  fummer  to  the 
cifcly  at  nine  in  tl^e  evening,  and  to  rife  again  at  fix  in  noonday  fun  j  another  was  expofed   in  a  fimilar  man- 
the  morning,  though  his  fletp  in  the  evening  may  now  rer  for  a  year  and  a  halt  )  and  after  they  were  like  a 
and  then  be  kept  ofT  till  twelve,  he  will  waken  at  fix;  piece  of  hardened  glue,  were  rellored  to  the  ufe  of  all 
and  though  continued  by  d.irknefs,  quictncfs,  or  luch  their  funftions  by  a  few  drops  of  water  {  k).     Where- 
like  caule«,  till   the   day    be   advanced,  it  will  recom-  ever  there  is  death,  there  muft  therefore  be  likewife  a 
aience  in  the  evening  at  nine.  The  ftate  of  phyfiology  partial  or  central  decompofition  of  one  or  more  of  the 
is  fuch  at  prefent  that  we   cannot   aflign   any   precife  vital  organs.     This  decompofition  takes  place  natural- ^  certain 
phylical  caufe  for  the  natural   kinds  of  fleeping  and  ly  in  fome  living  bodies  after  a  few  houro,  in  fome  af-ptri..,!  of 
waking,    or  for  tlicir  regular  periods  of  return.     As  ter  a  few  days  )  the  life  of  others  is  extended  to  weeks; ''f' ^"'""^'' 
for  the  caufes  which    octalion  morbid   fleepinpf   and  fome  are   viijorous  for  months  or  a  feafon.     Man  has'?    "  '"" 
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waking,  we   refer   our    readers   to    books  on    patho-     often   feen   more  than  fourfcore ;  and  the  hardy  oak 
logy.  furvives  the   (hock  of  two  or  three   centuries.     Thtfe 

Elecp  of  Plants  too  have  been  f<iid  to  fleep.   At  the  approach     obfervations   confpire  to   (how   that     there  is   a    cer- 

plaBts.        of  night,  many  of  them  are  obferved  to  change  their     tain  period  of  exiftence  allotted   by  nature  to  every       ^gn 

appearances  veiy  confiderably,  and  fometimes  even  to     fpecies  of  living  bodies.       In  the  individual  this  pe- Accommo. 
fuch  a  degree  as  fcarcely  to  be   known   for  what  they     riod   is  fometimes   abridged,  and  may  be   fometimes <'^"^* "''''' 
were   before.      Thefe  changes    happen   principally  to     extended   by  circuml^ances  ;  but  yet  there  is  a  bound"^' 1' ■,  ?■ 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers.     During  the  ni^^ht,   many     which    it   cannot   pafs,   when  the   vital   organs    muft 
leaves,  according  to  the  nature  and  genus  of  the  plsnt,     be  decompoftd,    and   the   fyflem    return    to  moulder 
are  feen  to  rife  up,  to  hang  down,  or  to  fold  themltlves     with  the  dull.     The  time  of  incubation  and  the  time 
in  various  ways  for  the  protcftion  of  the  flowers,  the     of  geftrition  are  pretty  much  defined   in  every  fpecies, 
buds,  the  fruits,  or  young  flems  ;  and  many  flowers,  to     becaufe  the   clrcumflances  of  the   individual   in    thefe 
efcapca  fuperabundance  of  moift ure,  to  hang  down  their     cafes  are  generally  fimilar;  but  after  emerging  from  the 
mouths  towards  the  earth,  or  wrap  themfelves  up  in     foetal  ftate,  the  individuals  are  partly  entrufled  to  their 
their  calixes.      It   was  mentioned   already,   that  thefe     own   organs  and  the  chances  of  life,   which  are  much 
phenomena  are  owing  to  flimuli  afling  from  without  :     varied;  and  hence  we  account,  for  the   difference  of 
we  may  add  here,  that  nioft  of  the  motions  are  per-     their  age. 

formed  at  the  joints  where  the  leaves  and  petals  arti-  Life  in  general  feems  to  be  proportioned  to  the  Life  pro- 

culate  with  the  ftem.  A  period  of  rttl  is  as  necefi'ary  to     fpacc  occupied  by  that  feries  of  funiitions  which  theponi mcd 
plants  as  lleep  is  to  animals.     The  iiritable  principle     fpecies  is  evidently  deflined  lo  perform:  and  here  fome-""*'' '^''.'"'" 
cannot  aft  long  under  the  influence  of  the  fame  llimu-     times  the   accommodating  principle   is  Angularly  re- °|JJ*'""* 
lant,  except  at  intervals  ;  and  the  rapid  growth  obfer-     niarkable.      As  the  period  of  decay  is  never  ff en  to  f jmn-d. 
vable  in  plants  during  the  night,  is  a  flrong  proof  that     commence  in  the  fpecies  till  that  of  propagation  be 
the  organs  employed  in  affimilation  had  been  dillnrbed     nearly  elapfed,  and  as  propagation  in  the  lower  tribes 
in  difchaiging  their  funftions  during   the  day,  when     of  plants  and  of  animals  is  often  the  immediate  harbin- 
expofed  to  the  aftions  of  heat  and  light  and  of  other     ger  of  death  ;   fo   many  animals  which  have  not  pro- 
ilimulants.  pagated,   indulged  the  propeiifity,  nor  became  uneafy 

•^rrr   XIV      75    //•  from  the   languor  of  deflre,  continue  vigorous   longer 

than  ordinary,  as  if  it  were  v^aiting  for  an  opportu- 
_j  '9*  Death  is  the  ceifation  and  total  abfence  of  the  li-     nity  to   multiply  their  kind.     And  in  the  vegetable 

ving  principle  in  organized  bodies.  It  is  fometimes  kingdora,  where  no  individual  is  ever  the  viftim  of  de- 
imitated  by  fl^cp  and  fwoons;  and  a  ftate  of  torpor  in  fire  or  paffion,  annuals,  if  prevented  from  flowering 
many  inllances  can  hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from  it.  and  feeding  in  their  proper  feafon,  will  live  double. 
Several  raoITes  and  a  few  animals,  as  the  ears  of  blight-     and  fometimes  triple,  the  ufual  time,  till  thefe  fundiona 

be 


(k)  Father  GumiUo  a  Jefuit,  and  the  Indians  of  Peru,  fays  Dr  Fowler,  are  quoted  by  Fontana,  on  the 
authority  of  Bougurr,  as  fpeaklng  of  a  large  and  venomous  fnake,  which  being  dead  and  dried  in  th-  open 
sir  or  in  the  fmoke  of  a  chimney,  has  the  property  of  cominc:  again  to  life  on  its  being  expofed  for  fme  days 
to  the  fun  in  ftajrnant  and  ccnupted  water.  But,  ?.dds  the  Doaor,  it  would  almoft'require  the  creJuIity  of 
an  Indian  to  credit  the  teflimony  of  the  Jefuit.  Experiments  and  Obferv^itinns  relative  to  Animal  IHalri'.iiy, 
by  Richard Fo'-j.kr. — With  regard  to  this  report,  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  fnake  would  not  read'ly  return 
to  life  after  it  w?s  dead  :  but  if  the  Jefuit  meant  only  that  it  recovered  after  it  was  dried,  and  its  feveral 
fnnftions  had  been  fufpended,  we  mult  fay,  that  if  his  report  be  not  fufficiently  authenticated,  neither  has  it 
Joeen  fifficiently  difptoved. 
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Death,     tie  fomehow  perrormed,  and  then  die.     But  when  all 
'  the  organs   are   fully  evolved  and  have  difcharged,  or 

have  continued  for  the  ufual  time  capable  of  difchar- 
301        ging,  thofe  offices  for  which  they  were  intended  ;  difTo- 
Symptoms  i„tio[,  commences,  the  affimilating  organs  begin  gra- 
dually to  lofe   their  tone,  and  the  reabforbents   carry 
off  more  from  the  different  parts  than  what   they  re- 
ceive in  the  way  of  nutrition  :  the  irritable  fibre  then 
becomes  rigid  ;  the  membranes  and  cartilages  begin  to 
offify  ;  the  bones  grow  harder ;  the  fmalkr  veffelB  col- 
lapfe  and  difappear  ;  the  parts  no  longer  are  obedient, 
as  before,  to  the  aftion  of  ftiraulants;  and  death  enfuea. 
Some,  in  order  to  account  for  this  event,  imagine  that 
the  body  receivts  at  firft  a  certain  portion  of  irritabi- 
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lity,  and  continues  to  live  till  that  be  exhaufted  ;  bat     Death. 

this  theory  explains  nothing  ;  and  without  pretending ■^~~^ 

to  a  great.deal  of  forefight,  we  will  venture  to  predi  ft,  ^^^  aftcmpt 
that  for  all  the  irritability  which  it  has,  it  will  not  be  t'o  3000*11111 
dillinguilTied  for  its  longevity.  for  death. 

With  regard  to  the  periods  by  which  the  life,  the       3=3 
funftions,  and  difeafes  of  living  bodies  are  fo  frequent-  ^"^''"' 
ly  regulated,-  and  which  periods  may  fometimes  be  va-eafil"af- 
ried  but  not  evaded,  the  moll  prudent  language  that,  Cgne<i  for 
perhaps,    can  be  adopted  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  phy-P^'"'*^'"'' 
fiological  fcience  is  this  of  the  Divine,  That  the  GodP^X"T 
who  formed  us  hath  numbered   our  days,  determined  tern.  ^  ^ 
our  times,  and  prefcribed  the  limits  of  our  exiftence. 


The  following  Table  may  be  confidered  as  in  feme  refpedl  a  fummary  view  of  the 
foregoing  Sections,  and  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Table  of  D'Azyr. 

DifFiifed  through  the  fyftem. 

Confined  to  one  place. 

Situated  externally. 

Situated  internally. 

In  the  courfe  cf  circulation. 

Not  in  the  courfe  of  circulation. 

Within  or  without  the  courfe  of  circulation  at  pleafure. 

AVithcut  trachcK  (  m  ). 

'W^ith  trachese  ramilicd  through  the  fyftem  where  the  refpiratory  organs  are  generally  difFufed; 

not  ramified  through  the  fyftem  where  the  refpiratory  organs  are  confined. 

—  formed  by  rings. 

by  fegments  of  rings  on  one  fide,  and  a  membrane  on  the  other. 

by  continuous  rings  running  fpirally  like  a  fcrew. 
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admitting  air  by  one  entrance. 

-by  fevera!  entrances. 


wholly  concealed  in  the  body. 

partly  projefting  from  the  body. 

opening  at  the  head. 

at  the  oppofite  extremity. 

upon  one  fide. 

upon  both  fides. 
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Without  teeth. 

With  teeth  in  the  mouth. 

in  the  ftomach. 

ftones  or  artificial  teeth  in  the  ftomach. 

glands  in  the  mouth  for  ferreting  a  liquor  to  be  mixed  with  the  food. 

pouches  in  the  mouth  where  the  food  is  kept  and  moillened. 

a  fac  or  bag  where  the  food  is  kept  and  moiftened. 

a  membrnnous  ftomach. 

a  mufcular  ftomach. 

an  intermediate  ftomach. 

Without  a  coecum  or  blind  gut. 

With  a  coecum.     "j       Thcl^c  parts,  as  well  aa 

two  coeca.    I  ruminating   ftomachs  and 


three  cceca.  f  their  afophagus,  have  an- 
four  coEca.    )   tiperiftaltic  motions. 
one  entrance  or  mout'i. 
many  tntrances  by  abforbcnts. 


PIaM» 


(l)  The  gentlemen  of  the  French  Academy,  who  have  been  attentive  to  mark  the  number  of  lobes  in  the 
lungs  and  livers  of  different  animals,  have  fufticicntly  demondrated,  by  the  fafts  which  they  relate,  that  many 
i^f  thofe  phyfiological  conclufions  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  number  of  lobes  in  ihcfe  two  vifcera,  are 
iiift  as  delufive  as  many  of  thofe  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  number  of  lobes  and  the  different  tubercles 
found  in  the  brain. 

(m)  Where  the  refpiratory  organs  arc  fituated  externally. 
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rianta  hare  m»ny  alimentary  canaNfNV 

Some  polypes  have  alimentary  canals  that  branch  through  the  bo<!y. 

The  alimentary  canals  of  pUnts,  of  feme  polypes,  aad  worma,  diflribstc  the  fluids  without  the  aid  of  ■ 
circulating  fyftem. 
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"By  velTels beginning  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

from  the  cavitien. 

from  the  furface. 

.  veins  in  the  penin  and  placenta. 

—  reabforbenis  orlginatiDg  from  all  the  parts  of  the  fyftem. 
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No  circulating  fyftem. 

A  circulating  fyftem  with  one  heart. 

a  heart  for  diftributln?  the  blood  through  the  Tcfpiratoty  organs,  and 

an  artery  for  diftribatin^  it  through  thciyftem. 
____—— one  heart   for  the  refpiratory  organs,  and  one  for  the  fyfleo),  both  in 

one  capfule. 

___^-^ two  hearts  for  the  refpiratory  or?an9,  and  one  for  the  fyftem. 

__^__^ .         a  pulmon.iry  heart,   or  a  heart  tor  the  refpiratory  organs  in  the  courfc 

of  circulation. 
, a   pulnnonary    heart  within   or  without    the   couife  of  circulation 

pieafure. 

■ a  heart  fiiuated  in  the  brcaft. 

■ ■  near  to  the  head. 

— — in  the  oppolite  catremity. 


p         f  By  the  alimentary  canal. 

i,       I  the  la&eals. 

J  -o    I  —  the  refpiratory  or)rans. 

5    ^  T3  ^  J  __  the  circulating  fyftem. 

a   I  ^o  R"  1  _   the  cellular  membrane. 
^   I    u        I  —  c'sfds. 
■'1  I  H        (_  And  by  the  feveral  parts  in  which  it  becomes  finally  afllmilated. 
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f   By  vefPela- 

I    —  exhaling  vefTeln. 

excretory  organs. 

orgapic  pores. 
I    —  glands. 
L   And  by  all  the  parti  of  which  the  fyftem  is  coropofed. 

Which  are  fcaly. 

. flielly. 

. membranous. 


cretaceous. 
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ligneous. 

•  covered  with  down. 

— ' hair. 


prickles, 
feathers, 
a  vifcid  matter. 


change  their  colour. 

•  their  covering. 


are  changed  themfelves. 


8.  lull- 


(n)  The  fubterraneous  bulbs,  the  fwoln  fleftry  p^.rts  of  the  roots,  and  certa.n  cups  and  vefiles  wh.ch  con- 
tain  vvater,  ferve  often  as  refervoirs  of  food  to  the  plant,  although  for  var.ous  reafors  we  have  not  ventured  to 
call  them  ttomachs.  Sl.mach  would  be  a  vague  and  unmeaning  word  were  it  apph.d  even  to  all  thc,re  re- 
fervoirs of  water  or  fecreted  fluids  which  wc  find  in  fifties,  and  by  which  fome  of  tliefe  anrmals  are  prcferved 
alive  on  the  dry  fhore  till  the  tide  return.  .        .i,  u 

(o)  There  feeros  to  be  a  want  of  preclfion  in  daffing  bones  with  integuments,  orinteguments  with  bones,  as 
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ftimulants  invifiMe. 

unknown. 

unthought  of. 


—  the  nervous  influence. 

-  IlK'ht. 
-{  —  heat. 

—  molfture. 

—  eledritity. 

—  falts. 

—  gafea. 

—  bodies  that  aft  mechanically. 
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—  wings. 

—  fins. 

—  the  tail. 

—  organs  which  fall  not  properly  under  thefe  defcriptions. 

—  the  fprinT;incf8  of  the  liody  or  of  fome  part  of  it. 

—  contrivances  which  fit  living  bodies  for  being  moved  Ly  foreign  agents  (p). 
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10.  Habit. 


18  done  in  D'.^zyr's  table.  Compar.itively  fpcakins;,  bones  jre  confined  to  a  few  genera  of  living  bodie?, 
«nj  are  ncvet  fiibjeft  to  periodical  changes  like  the  integuments  or  cuticular  coat  of  the  ahmentary  canal  in 
fortie  animals. 

For  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  it  could  have  been  widied  that  either  anatomifts  or  phyfioloiifts  had  de- 
fined iiones  in  a  manner  different  from  what  they  have  done,  and  as  f?r  as  poflible  avoided  tliofe  loofe  and 
inaccurate  exprelTions  which  difgrace  fcicnre  ;  for  fome  fpeak  of  animals  havin;<  their  bones,  by  which  they 
men  (hell>:j  on  their  outfi  !e,  and  the  mufcles  within  them.  Some  fpeak  of  folld  and  compaA  bones  that  were 
once  cartilaees,  membranes,  nay  a  mere  jelly  ;  and  fome  fpeak  of  bones  in  geaeral  as  the  hardell,  moll  folid, 
aiid  moll  inflexible  parts  of  the  organized  body.  From  all  this  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  integuments,  if  hard, 
foil;!,  and  inflexi'  le,  may  be  called  bone,-;  ;  that  the  heart  and  blood  veiTtls,  if  converted  into  a  hard,  folid,  and 
it  flexible  fubllan:e,  may  be  called  bones  ;  and  that  a  jelly,  a  membrane,  or  a  cartilage,  if  it  can  be  fuppofed 
that  in  the  courfe  of  nature  they  will  become  hard,  folid,  and  inflexible,  mav  likewil'e  be  called  bones.  But 
certainly  if  harJntfs,  folidity,  and  inflexibility,  be  10  conftituie  the  charafterifticfl  ol  bones  in  a  living  body, 
however  oiitn  we  may  be  neceflitated  to  include  (hells,  wood,  horns,  and  ftony  concretions,  under  that  deno- 
mination, we  can  never  with  propriety  Iptak  of  bonej  that  are  cartilaginous,  membranous,  or  even  a  mere  jelly. 
Thefe  expreffions  might  be  proper  enough  were  oflification  confulered  merely  as  a  natural  or  accidental  ciri.  um- 
ftance  and  were  bones  defined  to  be  thofe  internal  parts  of  an  animal  which  are  intended  by  nature  to  form 
what  is  meant  liy  the  (Ivcleton  in  its  iifual  fcnfe.  Thefe  parts,  we  know,  after  paffing  through  the  forms  of 
jtllies,  membranes,  and  caitilages,  often  become  hard,  folid,  and  inflexible,  from  offilcation  ;  a  fpecies  of  in- 
duration whi  h  is  natural  to  the  parts  which  form  the  fl<cleton  of  fome  animals,  an  induration  wiiich  oecElional- 
ly  is  extended  to  otlier  parts,  which  fomctimes  exhibits  the  appearance  of  cryltalliiition,  anl  in  many  rcfpecla 
is   different   from  the  mar.ner  in  which  the  wood  of  vegetables  and  the  fliell.i  of  animals  become  hard. 

Oflification  doi-s  not  interfere  fo  much  as  may  be  commonly  imagined  with  the  flrudure  of  bones:  the 
flruilure  of  bodies  may  often  be  fi:Tiilar,  and  yet  their  mode  of  indur.ition  be  dill'trtnt.  Bones  have 
been  obferved  to  confill  of  laminx,  or  plates  like  (hells,  and  cylindric  bones  of  concentric  cir.ks  like  wood. 
The  concentric  circles,  o*^  wood  have  fccn  lounJ  to  conflfl  of  indurated  men.branes,  which  t);ey  receive  fuc- 
ctlTivcly  from  the  b;vrk  ;  and  Swamtrerdam  dlfc  vtred  thut  the  fliells  of  fome  fiflies  were  corrpofcd  of  laminse 
that  confilUd  likcwife  of  indur.ited  membranes,  or  hardened  cuticles,  tliac  had  be;rn  fucctffivtly  furnifhcd  by 
th;  body.  It  his  thence  been  fuppofed  that  bones,  though  hardtiK-d  in  a  dirercut  raanncr,  aie  of  a  flrudure 
nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  fome  ligneous  bodies  and  IhcUs,  and  that  their  lamina:  In  manv  inllances  confilt 
alfo  of  indurated  raembranes,  fupplled  fucceffively  by  the  periufltuiu  when  it  ia  prefent.  When  it  is  abftnt, 
nature,  which  accommodates  hcrl'cif  to  circunilfances,  can  form  the  bone  in  another  way,  and  afterwards  cover 
her  new  produAions  with  a  penofleum.  For  many  excellent  phyfiologic:;!  obLrvalion*  on  bones,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  O/huo^y  of  the  late  Dr  Monro,  and  particularly  to  the  volume  aheudy  publlflicd  of  Mr  Bell'* 
Sjjjltm  of  Anatomy. 

(p)  The  pulp  which  furrounds  feeds  is  often  the  means  of  their  propagation.  Animals  fwallnw  the  ftedi 
for  the  fake  of  the  pulp  ;  and  the  feeds  jemaining  indegiftible,  arc  carried  to  a  dillanci,  and  difcharged 
with  the  feces. 
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To  refpiration. 

—  dijjeftion. 

—  abforption. 

—  circulation. 

« 

—  nutrition. 

^ 

—  fecretion. 

1- 

—  IntegumatioD. 

—  irritability. 

0) 
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—  motion. 

:^>5  1 

—  trans'ormatioD. 
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—  R'eneration. 

—  fleep. 

—  death. 

—  form. 

—  fi7.e. 

—  climate. 

—  propenfity. 

—  the  healing  of  parts  that  are  morbid. 

^   —  the  renewal  of  thofc  that  are  broken  off. 
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I5y  a  clianjre  of  proportion  among  the  parts. 
of  their  form. 

—  throwing  off  old  parts. 

—  an  aililition  of  new  ones  of  a  different  ufe,  ftrufture,  and  form, 

—  a  change  of  the  whole  form  together. 
of  qualities,  propenfities,  manners. 

By  the  temporary  union  of  two  fexes. 

—  the  fpontaneous  feparation  of  parts. 

—  organs  fituated  in  the  breall. 

in  the  fide. 

—  nesr  to  the  head. 

— — in  the  oppofite  extremity. 

—  an  intrant  organ  of  the  male  and  a  recipient  organ  of  the  female. 

—  an  intrant  organ  of  the  female  and  a  recipient  organ  of  the  male. 

—  the  ft»mlna  and  piftils  of  flowers. 

—  the  feminal  fecretion  of  the  male  thrown  into  the  organs  of  the  female. 

fprinkled  at  the  entrance  of  the  female  organs. 

— . thrown  upon  them  from  a  diftante. 

— ^— .^— — — tranfported  to  them  by  the  winds. 

■ — — fprinkled  on  the  embryo  after  emifCon. 

'    ^—  dilTolved  in  a  fluid  fecreted  by  the  female  before  it  can  rightly 

perform  its  office. 

— — diifolved  in  water. 

— — '        —  diffolved  perhaps  fometimes  in  air,  as  in  the  cafe  of  dioecous 

plants,  where  it  probably  ad«  like  an  aroma. 
a,.^      r   By  quietnefs. 
u  g      I     —  the  abfence  of  ftimuli. 
_  i9      ;    —  the  famenefs  of  ftimuli  when  long  continued. 

J5  S      ;     —  deficient  affimilatioD. 
n  o  —  deficient  irritability,   which  is  owing  fometimes  to  the  weakaefs,  inattention,  or  confined 
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powers  of  the  mental  principle. 


After  hours. 

days. 

weeks. 

months. 

feafons. 

— —  years. 

Not  till  after  centuries. 


All  living  bodies  are  much  exhaufted  after  performing  the  iSi  of  genenttioO;  aaJ  many  of  the  inferior  plants 
and  animalg  begin  immediately  to  ilckeq  and  decay.  ^< 
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We  eonclude  ly  corfejlng,  that  concerning  many  ufes  of    is  Jl'tll  riferved for  farther  rtailing,  for  farther  ohfevvathn, 
the  parts,   and  eonarning  difflrent  /pedes  of  •variety  in  the     and  fur  future  phyfio'ogica/  arrangement, 
form,  flruSure,  and  pofuion  of  the  organs,  much,  after  ail. 
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Phytrilacra  PHYTOLACCA,  POKEWEED,  or  American  tiight- 
II  fli(ide,\?i  hotany,  is  oi  the  Jccandiia  icofandri.i  clafs  of 
Piacct.za.  plants.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  province  of  Virginia 
■a  ' .  in  America.  It  hath  a  thick,  flefhy,  perennial  root, 
j^hra  Dia-  divicied  into  fevcral  parts  as  large  as  miJdlincr  parfneps. 
lilka.  From  this  rife  many  purplifli,  herbaceous  ftalks,  aSout 

an  inch  thick,  and  fix  or  feven  fett  long,  which  break 
into  many  branches,  irregularly  fet  with  large,  oval, 
(harp-pointed  leave?,  fupj^orted  on  (liort  footftalks, 
Thefc  at  tirft  are  of  a  frerti  green  c-lour,  lut  as  they 
grow  old  they  turn  reddifh.  At  the  joints  and  divi- 
fions  of  the  branches  come  forth  long  bunches  of  fmall 
bluifh-C'oioured  flowers,  confifting  ot  five  concave  pe- 
tals each,  furroundinjf  ten  ftaminaand  ten  llyles.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  round  dtprenVd  ferries,  having  ten 
cells,  ep.ch  of  w  hich  contains  a  fingle  fmosth  feed. 

In  Virginia  anJ  other  parts  of  Ameri  a  the  inhabi- 
tants boil  the  leaves,  and  eat  tliem  in  the  manner  of 
fpinaeh.  Tbcy  are  faid  to  have  an  anodyne  quality, 
and  the  juice  of  the  root  is  violently  cathartic  The 
ftcms  wlien  boiled  are  as  good  as  afparagus.  The 
Portupuefe  had  formerly  a  trick  of  mixing  the  juice  of 
the  berries  with  thtir  red  wines,  in  order  to  give  them 
a  deeper  colour ;  but  as  it  was  found  to  debafe  the  fla- 
vour and  to  make  the  wine  deleterious,  the  matter  was 
leprefcnted  to  his  Portuguefc  Majefty,  who  ordered  all 
the  ftcms  to  be  tut  down  yearly  before  they  j  roduceJ 
flowers,  thereby  to  prevent  rny  further  ailulteration. 
The  fnme  praiSice  <■  as  common  in  France  till  it  was 
prohibited  by  an  edift  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  prede- 
cefTor  under  pain  of  death.  This  plant  Las  Icen  faid 
to  cure  cancers;  hut  the  truth  of  this  afTcrtion  has  not 
been  indifputably  proved,  and  does  not  appear  vciy  pro- 
bahle. 

PHYTOLOGY,  a  difcourfe  concerning  the  kinds 
and  viitucs  of  plants.  See  Botany,  anjl  MArEP.i.i 
Medici 

PHYTON,  a  general  of  the  people  of  Rhogium 
apainft  Dionyfuis,  tlie  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  was  ta- 
ken hy  the  enemy,  and  tortured,  iud  his  fon  was 
thrown  into  the  fea.     See  Syracuse. 

PTA  MATER.    See  ANAToiny,  n°  130.  p.  756,  &c. 

PI  ABA,  in  ichthyology,  is  a  fmall  frtfh- water  fifli, 
caught  in  all  the  rivers  and  brooks  in  theBrafils,  and  in 
fome  other  pans  in  America.  It  is  about  the  bignefs 
ot  the  common  minow  j  is  well  tailed,  and  much  elleem- 
ed  by  the  n  tivcs. 

PIABUCU,  in  Ichthyology,  Is  an  American  fifh 
eaten  in  many  pl?cfs  by  the  natives.  It  is  ravmous, 
r.nd  fo  greedy  ot  blool,  that  if  a  peifon  goes  inco  the 
■water  with  a  wound  in  any  part  ol  his  I  o'ly,  the  pia- 
butu  will  make  up  to  it  to  fu(.k  the  blood.  It  feldon 
exccedt  /our  inches  in  length. 

PIACENZA  io  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  dudiy  of 
Parmn,  in  F.  Long.  ic.  25.  N.  Lat  45.  It  is  a  large 
handfome  ciiy.whufe  name  is  derived  Ly  fome  from  its 
plcafant  fituation,  in  a  fruitful  plain,  on  the  Via  ./Emi- 
lia, about  haif  a  ir.ile  from  the  V<i,     It  is  the  fee  of  a 
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bifhop  fuffiagan  of  Bologna,  and  Las  a  nniverfity,  but  Plaeenzi, 
of  no   great   fame.      It   is  defended   by  a  wail   and   a     I'iaftu». 

flrong  citadel,  and  is  reckoned  ahout  three  miles  in  cir- .^—^ 

cumference,  fo  that  it  is  fomewhat  bigger  than  P.irma. 
'I'he  houfes  are  low,  but  prettily  built ;  the  great  (Ireet 
called  xheStrndone'xim  a  direftlinc  and  of  equal  I  reaJth, 
with  a  foot-way  fiti'ced  with  pofts  on  each  fide  like 
London,  and  is  about  3000  feet  long.  Thehsuftsare 
generally  built  of  biick,  and  fome  of  them  are  prettily 
painted.  The  cathedral  is  an  old  ftrutture,  but  well 
adorned  within.  The  duke  of  Parma,  who  is  fovereigtt 
of  Piwcenza,  has  a  palace  in  the  cicy  built  by  Vigno- 
la.  There  are  many  excellent  paintings  in  this  place. 
There  are  two  chapels  painted,  one  with  the  hiftory  of 
St  Catharine,  and  the  other  with  a  picture  of  Chrift,  a; 
as  alfo  the  altar  ofthcchurrh  of  St  Augullin,  all  by  Por- 
dcnone.  In  the  fame  church  there  is  a  fine  pifture  of  the 
blclTed  virgin,  St  Peter,  and  St  Paul,  by  PioloVeronefe. 
At  the  Capuchins  there  is  a  Francis  by  Gueicina.  There 
is  a  fountain  faid  to  have  been  erected  here  l.y  Julius 
Csfar,  and  the  equeftrian  ftatuts  of  the  famous  general 
Alexander  I.  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  of  his 
fon  Ranuccio,  both  in  the  great  fquare.  In  the  pa- 
lace of  Scotti,  ih'-re  arc  a  great  many  fine  pifturej  by 
Lanfi  nco,  who  had  been  a  page  in  their  fam  Iv,  anJ 
among  the  reit  the  rape  of  Helen,  the  taking  of  Troy, 
the  bleflcd  virgin,  and  St  Francis.  The  trade  of  this 
city  confifts  chiefly  in  their  cheefe,  as  at  Parma,  thefe 
cities  being  furroimded  with  the  richeft  pa!lure  grounds 
in  Italy  ;  though  the  grtatell  p.irt  of  what  we  call 
the  Piirmefau  cheefe  is  made  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
and  pirticjlarly  at  Lodi.  See  Parmrfm  Chzehz — 
Wi.hoiit  the  wallis,  which  are  wafhcj  by  the  rivers 
Tre!;'  ia  and  Po,  there  is  a  large  feminary  01  college, 
msgnili.ently  eiefied  by  cardinal  Al^eroni,  a  native 
of  this  city,  but  c^nfi.lcraMy  hurt  by  the  modern 
Goths  in  the  lift  wir.  Towards  the  north  of  the  ci- 
ty is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trebbia,  tainous  for  the 
vidory  which  Hannii-al  obtained  over  the  Romans. 

PIASTUS,   a  native   of   Poland,  was  originally  a 
wheclwrlijht  and  the  fou  ot  Coflifco,  a  citizen  of  Cuif- 
witz.     He   flouriflied  in  the  year  830,  when  on  the 
extinAion   of  the  far.  ily  of   Popiel  i^reat  difputes  a- 
rofe   about    his   fucccfTor,    and   Cracow   w;i8  affiided 
with  a  fevere  famine    During  this  extremity,  when  the 
people  were  dropping  down  in  the  ftrects,  -f-vo  angels  it  j  rr  • 
in  human  torn-.s,  as  the  Itory  is  told,  took  up  their  re-  Hifwy, 
fidence  with  Piallus,  wl  o  was  celebrated  for  his  pitty  vui.xii. 
and  extenfivt  charity .    He  had  noth  ng  left  but  a  fmall  P'  ^3*' 
caik  of  the  common  liquor  of  the  country,  and  this  he 
prefented  to  his   new  guefts,  who,  charmed   with  his 
iiofpitallty,  promifcd  him  the  crown  of  Poland.      The 
faith  of  Pisftus  was  equal  to  his  other  virtues  :  he  im- 
plicitly believed  the  wotd  of  his  giictts,   and   pioufly 
followed  their  dirtdior.s  in  every  particular.      He  was 
oidered  to  diftribute  the  liquor  out  of  his  little  caflc  to 
the  multitude:   he  did  fo,  and  found   that  it  was  irtx- 
haullible.     The  people  were  ailonifhcd  ;  all  cried  out, 
4  V  2  "A 
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"  A  miracle!"  an  '.  llic  eldors  (!etfrmlnfd  to  chiife 
a  perfon  in  whofc  favour  Heaven  had  (o  vililily  decla- 
red :  Piallus  was  accordingly  taken  from  his  fliop,  knd 
raifcd  to  chc  ducal  dijyiity. 

iSuch  is  tlie  relation  of  tlie  canon  oF  Cracow,  which 
•lifters  in  many  particulira  from  the  account  pivcn  ty 
Gua):;nini,  and  feveral  other  hidori  -.ns.  According  to 
them,  Piallus  had  prepared  a  fn^all  oollatios,  to  enter- 
tain fome  friends  who  ».'ere  atTeinhicd  at  the  birth  of  a 
child.  Two  pilgrims,  Paul  and  John,  afterwards  mur- 
dered at  Rome,  came  about  this  tiu;e  toCrgiow.  They 
begged  charity  at  the  door  of  .the  ek'ftion  hall,  and  were 
rudely  ropulfed  ;  upon  which  thty  Humbled  on  the  houfe 
of  Piallus,  and  were  kindly  received.  The  miiacle  we 
have  mentioned  was  wrought  by  them  ;  anj  the  two 
pilgrims,  and  not  anfjels,  were  the  inftruments  of  the 
elevation  of  the  hofpitable  wheelwiight.  Though 
we  pay  b\it  little  regard  to  the  marvellous  means  by 
which  Piaftus  afcendc.l  the  ducal  throne  of  Poland,  it 
would  be  prcfumptuous  entirely  ti)  omit  a  faft  atte^kd 
by  all  the  writers  upon  this  fuh|tft  :  it  was  proper, 
therefore,  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  we  leave  the  rellto 
the  reader's  judgment. 

Being  now  rjifed  to  the  fupvtme  dignity,  he  was  not 
intoxicated  with  his  profperity.  PIIb  natural  charity, 
benevolence,  and  fweetni.fs  of  difpnfuion,  remained  : 
nothin^f  was  altered  but  his  power  of  doing  good.  He 
was  truly  called  the  f«tl:er  of  his  people  :  the  injured 
r.ever  returned  unredreffed,  nor  merit  unrewarded. 
Piallus  wiped  the  tear  from  the  eyes  of  the  wid.)w  ; 
and  was  himfelf  the  guardian  of  the  orpiian,  iiid  the 
general  patron  of  the  poor  and  diftreffed.  His  excel- 
lent inclinations  fcrved  him  in  the  room  of  great  abi- 
lities;  and  the  happinefs  that  his  people  enjoyed  made 
them  forget  that  their  prince  wf.s  not  born  a  llatefmen 
an;l  a  warrior.  Seversl  intelline  commotions  arofe  du- 
ring his  adminillration,  all  which  he  quelled  by  che 
mildneis  and  clcnency  of  his  nature  :  his  nobility  were 
adiamed  of  rebelling  at  ainlt  a  fovereign  who  devoted 
his  whole  life  t3  icn  'er  his  people  happy.  He  remo- 
■ved  the  court  from  Crufwitx,  a  city  which  he  deteft- 
ed,  berault  it  was  the  fcene  oF  P.ip. el's  crimes  and  tra- 
gical end,  and  fixed  his  rtfideme  at  Gnefii;i,  where  he 
died  beloved,  elteemed,  and  even  aiored  by  his  fub- 
jefts. 

It  is  in  m';mory  of  this  excellent  prince,  that  all  the 
natives  of  Poland,  who  have  been  lince  promoted  to 
the  ducal  or  regal  dignitv»  were  called  Pialles,  in  con- 
tradillinftion  to  the  foreigners. 

Piaftus  alTociated  his  fon  Ziemovltiis  with  him  in 
the  government  before  his  death;  a  circumllante  of 
much  benefit  to  the  people. 

PIAZZA,  in  budding,  popularly  called  piacljf,  an 
Italian  name  for  a  portico,  or  covered  walk,  fupporled 
by  arches. 

The  word  literally  fignifies  a  broad  open  place  or 
fquare  ;  whence  it  alfo  became  applied  to  the  walks  or 
porticoes  around  them. 

PIBROCH,  fays  Dr  B-attle  »,  is  a  fpecies  of  tune 
peculiar,  I  think,  to  xhe  Highlands  and  Weftern  Ides 
of  Scotland.  It  is  performcd'on  a  bagpipe,  and  differs 
totally  from  all  other  mufic.  Its  rythm  is  fo  irregular, 
and  its  notes,  efpeciaily  in  the  quick  movement,  fo 
r.ixed  and  huddled  together,  that  a  ftranger  finds  it 
almoft  impoflibic  to  reconcile  his  car  10  it,  fo  as  to 


perceive  it^  modulation.  Some  of  ihefc  pi!  rorhs,  he- 
ing  intended  to  rcprefcnt  a  battle,  begin  with  a  grave 
motion  rcfcmbling  a  march,  then  gradually  quicken  ^ 
into  the  onfit  ;  run  off  with  noify  confufion  and  ti.r- 
bulent  rapidity,  to  imitate  tte  confllit  anl  purfuit  ; 
then  fwell  into  a  (ew  fl  luriilics  of  tiiuniphanl  joy  ;  and 
perhaps  clofc  with  the  wild  and  IHw  wailiugs  of  a  fu- 
neral procelTion. 

PICA,  in  ornithology.      See  Corvus,  fp.  9. 

Pica  marina,  in  oiiiichology.  Sec  HitMATOPus, 
ami  Ai.CA,  n-  3. 

Pica,  in  medicine,  a  deprivation  of  appetite,  which 
make*  the  patient  long  fur  what  is  unfit  for  food,  or 
incapable  ot  iiourKhlng  ;  as  chalk,  alhes,  coals,  plaller- 
lime,  &c.     See  Medicine,  n"37i. 

Pica,  or  pye,  had  tormcrly  the  fnme  fenfe  a«  orJi- 
rial,  meaning  a  ta.',le  or  directory,  pointing  out  the 
order  in  which  the  devotional  fervices  appointed  tor 
different  occafiona  were  to  he  performed.  AccorJlni'- 
ly  we  are  t.dd  it  is  derived  from  n,,  a  contradlon  of 
'•""f,  a  table  ;  and  by  others  from  lilera  pUala,  a  great 
black  letter  at  the  beginning  of  fome  nei»  order  in  the 
prayer.  The  term  was  ufed  in  a  fimilar  fenfe  by  offi- 
cers of  civd  courts,  who  called  their  kalendars  or  a!- 
phabetical  catalogues  direA.ng  to  the  n  mes  and  thln^fs 
contained  in  the  rolls  and  records  of  their  courts  the 
pyes. 

PICARD,  a  native  of  the  NeiherlmJs,  wlio  found- 
ed a  feft  the  profefFois  of  which  were  called  PicarJs, 
See  PicARUi. 

1  icARD  (John),  an  able  mathematician,  and  one 
of  the  moll  learned  allionoir.eis  of  the  17th  centurv, 
was  born  at  Flcchc,and  luecanic  prleil  and  prior  of  Rillie 
in  i\iij')U.  Going  to  Paris,  he  was  in  1666  received  int) 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  qu-dity  of  aflionomer.  In 
167  I,  he  was  fent,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  the  caille 
ot  Uranibur/,  built  1  y  Tyc!io  Brahe  in  D.nmark,  to 
make  a.1ro:."*iical  obfervadons  there;  an  1  from  thence 
he  brought  the  original  muiufcripts  wrote  by  'I'ycho- 
Btahc,  whi>h  are  the  more  valuable  as  ihcy  dill'er  la 
many  plates  Irom  the  piinted  copies,  and  contain  a 
book  mere  than  has  yet  appeared.  Pie  inide  impor- 
tant difcoveries  in  aftronomy  ;  ani  was  the  firll  w!io 
travelled  through  fcveial  parts  of  France,  to  meafure 
a  degree  of  the  mcridi:.n.  His  works  are,  i.  A  trea- 
tift  on  levelling.  2.  Fragments  of  dioptiics.  3.  Ex- 
psrimenia  c:rca  aquas  ejjlusntcs.  4.  Dc  mtnfur'is.  ?.  Di 
mrtifura  Jiquidorum  iif  arhiorum.  6.  A  voyage  to  U- 
rauiburg,  or  altronumical  obfcrvations  made  in  Deu- 
mark.  7.  Allrono.iiical  obfervaticns  ma  le  in  feveril 
parts  of  France,  & ;.  '1  liefe.  and  fome  other  of  his 
works,  which  arc  much  e.'Kemed,  are  in  the  fixth  and 
feventh  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Scien.es. 

PICARDS,  a  religious  feA  which  arofe  in  Bohe- 
mia in  the  15th  century. 

Picard,  the  author  of  this  feft,  fiom  whom  it  derived 
ics  name,  drew  after  him,  as  has  been  generally  faid,  a 
number  of  m.en  and  women,  pretending  he  would  reltore 
them  to  the  primitive  flate  of  innocence  wherein  man 
was  created  :  an-  accordingly  he  affuii;ed  the  title  of 
the  Neiu  Adam.  With  this  pretence  he  taught  his  fol- 
lowers to  give  themfelves  up  to  all  inapuiuy  ;  faying 
that  therein  confilled  the  liberty  of  the  fons  of  God  ; 
ail  J  tli-.it  all   thofe  not  of  their   fed   were  lu  boudaee. 

He 
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T«lcjr'i<  He  fir  ft  puLlliheil  his  notions  in  Germany  an  J  tht  low 
^— — V  ■  '  countries,  and  perfuaded  niany  people  to  y^o  naked, 
and  gave  tliem  the  name  ot  AdamiUs.  ,  After  this 
he  fcized  on  an  ifland  in  the  river  Laufnecz,  fome 
leagues  from  Thabor,  the  head  quarter*  of  ZTca, 
■wh;:re  he  fixed  hiniftif  and  his  lollouers.  Hij  wonni-n 
were  <on-mon,  but  none  were  allowed  to  enjoy  them 
without  his  permifTion  :  fi>  that  when  any  man  drfireJ 
a  p::rticular  woman, ^le  carried  her  to  Picar!,  who  gave 
him  leave  in  ihcfe  words,  Go,  tncreafe,  muiuplyy  and  Jiil 
the  earth. 

At  IcnfTth,  however,  Zifca,  jreneral  of  the  Huffitei, 
(famous  for  his  victories  over  the  tmreror  Sigilmund), 
hurt  at  thtir  abomin  itions,  marched  againll  them, 
made  lamfelf  matter  of  their  ifland,  an  J  put  them  all 
to  death  except  two  ;  whom  he  fparcd,  that  he  might 
Jearn  their  dodlrine. 

Such  is  the  account  which  v:irioU3  writers,   relying 
J'U  the  authoi  ities  of  ^neas  Sylvius  and  Varillai;,  have 
given  of  the  Picards,  who  appeir  to  have  been  a  p^rty 
of  the  VauJ.ois,  that  fled  trcm  ptrfetution  in  their  own 
country,  und  fought  nfure  in  Bohemia.      It  is  indeed 
Coubtful  whetiier  a  fed  of  this  iltnominatlon.  charge- 
able with  fucli  wild  jiiuiiples  and  fuch  licentious  con- 
duft,  ever  exilted  ;   and  ic  is  certainly  ailoniiiiiug  that 
Mr   Baylc,   in   his  art.  PUnrds,    fliou'd  adopt  the  re- 
proachful reprtfent^-tions  01    the  writers  ju!l  ment-.oii- 
td  :  for  it  appears   proba!;le  at  Icall  ih  .t   the  whole  is 
a  calurrrny   inverted   and   piopajrteil    in   order  to  dif- 
graee  the   Picards,   mrcly  bcciiufe    they  deferted  the 
comtr.union  and    prottfted   againft   the   errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome.   '  Lafitius  inorms  us,  that  Picard, 
together  with  40  other  perfon?,  bcfides  women   and 
children,  fettled  in  Bohemia   in  the  year  1418.      Ba!- 
biiius   the  Jefuit,    in   his   Epitome  Rerum   Bohtmicorum, 
iib.  ii.   gives  a  fimilar  aicoiint,  and  charges  on  the  Pi- 
cards  none  of  the  extravagancies  or  crimes  afcribttl  to 
them   by   Sylvius.      Schlcila,   fci.retary    of  Lad'lhus, 
king  of   Bohemia,  in  his  letters  to  Erafmus  in  which 
lie  gives  a  particulsr  account  of  the  Picards,  fays  that 
ti.ey  confidttcu  ihe   p' pe,  cardinals,   and    bifhops  of 
Rome,  as  the  true  Aiuiciiri'.ls,  and  the  adorers  ot  the 
confcciated     eleiventa   in   the   eucliarill  as  downright 
idolaters ;  th  t  they  denied   the  corporal  prefcnce  of 
Chriil  in  th  s  ordinance  j    that   they  condemned  the 
worfhip  of  faints,  prayers  for  the  dead,  auriculai'  con- 
feffion,  the  penance  impofed  Ly  priefts,  the  feafts  and 
vigils  obfcrved  in  the  Romifii  church  ;  and  that  they 
confined    tlumfelvcs  to  the  olfervance  of  the  fabbath, 
Jind  of  the  two  great  feailso!  Chiiltmas  and  Peniccoil. 
From  this  .ik  ount  it  would  appear  tl  at  thty  were  no 
other  than   t!ie   Vaudois  ;  ami    M.  de   Beaufobrc    has 
<hown  that  they  were  both  of  the  fame  feet,  thoui^h 
under  difTerer.t  denominations.     B;fides,   it  is  certain 
that  the  V'audoin  were  fcttl,-d  in  Bohemia  in  the  ytar 
1  I  78,  where  fome  of  them   adopted  the  lites  of  the 
Greek,  and  others  thofe  of  the    Latin,  church.     The 
former  were  pretty  getierally  adhered  to  till  the  middle 


of  the  14th  century,  when  the  eftaSIilTiiiicnt  of  the  La- 
tin rites  cauftd  great  didi'rbance.  On  the  coinmeiKe- 
ment  of  the  national  troubles  in  Bohemia,  on  account 
of  the  oppolition  to  the  papal  poiver  (fee  Moravians), 
the  Picnrds  more  publicly  avowed  and  defended  their 
religious  opinions  ;  and  they  lormcd  a  con'i.ltra'.le 
body  in  an  ifland  by  (he  river  Lauuitz  or  Laufnec/,,  in 
tile  diilrift  ot  Bechin,  and  recurring  to  arms,  were  dc- 
leated  byZifca.      Encyclop.  art.  Picards, 

PICARDY,  a  provln.e  in  Trance,  is  bounded  on 
the  ;:orth  by  Hainault,  Artois,  and  the  Straits  of  Ca-  p 
lais  ;  on  the  call  by  Champaigne  ;  on  the  fouch  by  gV',| 
the  Ifle  of  France;  and  on  the  weft  by  Norman  ]y  vol.  ii! 
and  the  Englifh  Channel  (a).  This  province  is  long  T- 4<'4- 
and  narrow,  being  ufually  compared  to  a  bent  arm  ; 
and  in  this  figure  is  nearly  150  miles  in  leiigth,  but 
not  above  40  in  breadth,  and  in  many  places  not  a!,ove 
20.  It  is  generally  a  level  country;  and  pioJuccs 
wine,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  plenty  of  corn,  and  grejt 
quantities  of  hay  :  but  wood  being  fcarce,  moll  of  tlie 
inhabitants  burn  turf.  Phey  have,  however,  fome 
pit-coal,  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  England.  It 
w?s  united  to  the  crown  ot  France  in  the  ytar  1643  > 
and  is  fuppofed  to  contain  533,000  inhabitants. 

Its  priiicipal  rivers  are  the  Somrne,  t'le  Oife,  the 
Canchc,  the  I.,anthie,  the  Lys,  the  Aa,  the  S.arjie, 
and.  the  Dtule. 

The  lituation  of  this  province  on  the  fei,  its  many 
navigable  rivers  and  canals,  with  the  indultry  of  the 
inhabitants,  render  it  the  fent  of  a  flourilliiog  trade. 
In  it  are  made  beautiful  filk  (tuffs,  wool'en  ftuffs,  coarfe 
linen,  lawn,  and  foap  ;  it  aifo  carries  on  a  large  trade 
in  corn  and  pit-coal.  In  the  government  of  Calais  and 
Bouirgne  are  annually  1  red  5C00  or  6ooo  colts,  whiiili 
being  after .varda  turned  Ijcle  in  the  pallures  of  Nor- 
m:indy,  are  foil  for  Norman  horfes.  The  tillieries  on 
this  coail  are  rdfo  very  advantageous.  Thu  province 
is  divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Eower  Picardy  ; 
and  is  again  fubdivided  into  four  deputy  goverumenta. 
The  principal  town  is  Amiens. 

PIC.A.RT  (Bernard),  a  celebrated  engraver,  fon  of 
Stephen  Picatt,  a'fo  a  lamous  tngr*ver,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1673.  He  learned  the  elements  of  his  art 
from  his  father,  and  lludied  aichitec^ure  and  perfpcc- 
tivi;  under  Scballian  le  CIrrc.  As  he  embraced  the  re- 
formed religion,  he  fettled  in  Holland  to  enjoy  the  free 
extrciie  of  it ;  where  his  genius  produced  thofe  ina'ter- 
pieces  which  made  him  e!'cemtd  the  moll  ingenioiH. 
artilt  of  his  age.  A  multitude  of  books  are  cmbel- 
lilhcd  «ith  plates  of  his  eui^ravlng.  He  died  in  17^^ 
PICCOLOMINI  (.\iexander),  archbiiTiop  of  Pa- 
tras,  and  an.itivc  of  Sienna,  where  he  wis  born  about 
the  year  1508,  was  ol  an  lUullrious  an  1  ancient  family, 
which  came  origin  lly  frt.m  Rome,  but  afterwards  fet- 
tled at  Sienna.  He  compofcd  with  fucccfs  for  the 
theatre  ;  but  he  was  not  more  dillinguilhed  by  his  ge- 
nius, than  by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  and  his  regard 
to  virtue.    His  chari-ty  was  very  great ;  and  was  chiefly 

eikciied 


(a)  The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  province  does  not  date  earlier  than  A.  D.  1200.     It  was  an  academical 
joke  ;  an  epithet  firft  applied  to  the  quarrelfome  humour  of  thofe   lludents   in    the  univcrlity   of  Paris   who 
came  from  the  frontier  of  France  and  Flanders,  and  hence  to  their  country.   Valtjii  Nolilia  Qjlliarumy  p.  44 7»- 
Lorguuac,  Dejcriptkr.  di  la  France,  p.  52, 
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fxerteJ  in  relieiiin»  the  nee.  (Tities  of  mtn  of  leltere. 
He  has  left  behind  him  a  number  of  works  in  Italian. 
The  mod  remarkabl';  of  whi  h  are,  t .  Vai  Ions  Drama, 
tic  Pit  ces,  which  hi)  the  firft  foundation  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  writer.  2.  A  Treitife  on  the  Sphere.  3.  A  The- 
ory of  the  Phn^ts.  4.  A  Trandition  of  Ariilotle't 
Art  of  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  in  4to  5.  A  Syrtfjmof 
Morality,  puMi(heJ  at  VcHice,  i57;,in4to;  traiifliteJ 
into  French  '  y  Peter  de  Larivey  in  410  ;  ani  printeJ 
at  Parin,  1581.  Thefe,  with  a  variety  of  other  works, 
prove  his  extenfive  knowle;'.gc  in  natural  philofophy, 
m.-'.th-m.tics,  an  1  th-olr);^y.  He  waa  the  firll  wlio 
male  ufe  of  tfie  Italian  ianjiuage  in  writing  upon  p!ii- 
lofoph  cil  fubjecls.  He  I'.ied  at  Sienna  the  1 2th  of 
March  1578.  atjeJ  7c.  A  pirticular  cataloprue  of  liia 
work"!  may  be  fecn  in  the  Typop^mphical  D.iSlonary. 
There  is  one  performance  xfcriheJ  to  thia  author,  in- 
tilleJ  Dlilo^o  JtHa  hflln  Creanta  dflU  Donm',  (printeJ  at 
Milan,  1558,  and  at  Venice,  1574,  inSvo);  which 
but  i'l  fuits  the  dignity  of  a  prelate,  it  is  filled  with 
maxi.ns  which  have  an  evident  ten-lency  to  hurt  the 
morals  of  youn^  women.  Piccolomini's  name,  inHecd, 
is  not  in  the  title  page  ;  and  it  ha?  all  the  appearance 
of  being  a  juvenile  projuflion.  It  is  very  fcarce;  nnd 
the  publio  would  fuftalit  no  lofs  by  its  being  entirely 
out  of  print.  It  was  trandatcd  into  French  by  F. 
d'Amboife,  an  J  pu'iliihed  at  Lyons,  in  i6rao,  under  the 
title  of  InJlruS'wn  da  jexines  dames.  It  was  afierwards 
r;  printed  in  1583,  under  that  oi Dialogue  i?  Devis  dcs 
Demi'ifclhs. 

Pjccolomini  (Francis),  of  the  fame  family  with  the 
foref^oing,  was  born  in  \\lo,  and  taujht  philofophy 
with  fuccefs,  for  the  fpace  of  22  years,  in  the  moil  ce- 
lebrated un!verfii!c3  of  Italy,  ani  afterwards  retired  to 
Sienni,  where  he  died,  in  1634,  at  the  aae  of  84. 
The  city  went  into  mourning  on  his  death.  His  works 
are,  i.  Some  Comment»rie3  upon  Arillotle,  printed  at 
Mayence,  iC>d8,  in  4to.  2.  Umv.rfa  Phllofo/)h:a  dt 
Moribus,  printed  at  Venice,  15*^3,  in  folio.  He  la- 
boured to  revive  the  doftrine  of  Plato,  and  endeavour- 
ed aifo  to  imitate  the  manners  of  chat  philofopher. 
He  had  for  his  rival  the  famous  James  Zibarella.  whom 
lie  fxcdied  in  facility  of  expreffion  and  neatnefs  of 
difcourfe  j  but  to  whom  he  was  much  inferior  in  point 
of  argument,  becaufe  he  did  not  examine  matters  to 
the  bottom  as  the  other  did  ;  but  prefTcd  too  rapidiy 
from  one  propofition  to  another. 

PiccoLOMiNi  o:  Amgon  (Odtjvius),  duke  of  Amalfi, 
prince  of  the  Empire,  a  ^enerjl  of  the  emperor's  army, 
and  knight  of  the  orier  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was 
born  in  1599.  He  firft  bore  nrms  among  the  Spanifh 
troopi  in  It;'.ly.  He  afterwards  f;rved  in  the  irray 
of  Ferdiinnd  II.  who  fent  him  to  the  relief  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  entru.led  him  with  the  command  of  the  im- 
perial troops  in  1634.  After  havin^;  fi^nalized  hiinfelf 
at  ihe  bittle  of  Nortlingue,  he  made  M.irihal  de  Cha- 
tiilon  raife  the  fie?e  of  St  Omcr.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  gain  a  viAory  over  Marquis  de  Feuquicres 
in  1639:  nor  did  the  lofs  of  the  hitttle  of  Wolfenbut- 
tel,  in  16 CI,  impair  his  Rlory.  He  died  on  the  10th 
of  AuTuft  1656,  beinar  five  years  after,  aged  57,  with- 
out ilTue;  and  with  the  charaAer  of  an  abl'  ne^jo.iator 
and  an  .dive  general.  The  celebrated  Caprara  was  Lis 
neph.w. 

PiccofcOMiNi  (James),  whofe  proper  name  vzi^m- 
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nmcti,  took  that  of  Piccolomini  in  honour  of  his  pi- 
tion  Pius  11.  He  was  born  in  a  village  near  Lucca 
in  1412.  He  1  ecamc  bilhop  of  M.ifTa,  aftcrwirds  of  p;^.(j^if,„^_ 
Frefcati  ;  a  car  Hnal  in  1461,  under  the  mm.:  of  Car-  _— y—^ 
dnaltU  Pavlf ;  ani  died  in  1479,  at  the  age  of  57,  of 
an  inJigeftion  of  fivjfl.  He  left  8aoo  piitoles  in  the 
bankers  linnds,  which  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  chimed  ;  and 
of  which  he  gave  a  part  to  the  Hofpital  of  the  Holy 
Ghill.  Hia  works,  which  confid  of  fomc  Letters, 
and  a  Hiftory  of  hi.i  own  time,  were  printed  at  Mi- 
lan, in  152  t,  in  folio.  His  hiftory,  jntitied  C^mmcn- 
tiriesy  commences  the  18th  of  June  1464,  r.nd  endi 
the  6th  of  DicemScr  1469.  They  may  very  proper- 
ly be  confidered  as  a  Sequel  of  Pope  Pius  li.'s  Com- 
mentaries, which  end  with  the  year  1463. 

Piccoi.oMiNi,  (j'Encas  Sylvius).     S:ePius  II. 

PICENTIA,  (Strabo,  Pliny),  the  rap'tal  of  the 
Picentini,  whofc  territory,  called  A^fr  Pictnlintit,  a 
fm^ll  didrift,  lay  on  tlie  Tufcan  Sea,  from  the  Promon- 
toriun  lilinfrvt,  the  fouth  boundary  ol  Campania  on 
the  coaft,  to  the  livcr  Silarus,  the  north  boimdaiy  of 
Lucania,  extending  witbin-land  as  far  as  the  Simnitei 
and  Hirpmi,  thougli  the  exact  termic:ation  c?.n»  u  be 
afligned.  The  Greeks  commonly  confound  thi-  Picfn- 
lini  and  Pkenles,  but  the  R  'Hans  catefuily  dillinguiih 
them.  The  former,  with  no  more  thin  two  towns  that 
can  be  named,  Silrrntim  and  Pkentia ;  the  fituation  of 
both  doubtful:  only  Pliny  fays  the  latter  flood  within- 
land,  at  fomc  diflance  from  the  fea.  Now  thought  to  be 
.5;Vifn:z.7,  (Hol(lenius),in  the  PrincipatoCitra  ot  Naples. 

PICENUM,  (Cii'ar,  Piiny,  Florus)  ;  Picfnl-s 
Acer,  (Cicero,  Sjllull,  Livy,  Tacitus);  Ajrr  Pt- 
cenlium,  (^Varro)  :  a  territory  oJ  Italy,  lying  to  the 
eall  of  Umhria,  from  the  Apennine  to  the  A  iriatic  ; 
on  the  coiiil  extending  from  the  river  Aefis  on  the 
north,  as  far  a?  the  Pritiuliani  to  the  fouth.  In  the 
upper  or  northern  pait  of  tlieir  territory  the  Uin'  ri 
excluded  them  from  ihc  Apennine,  as  far  as  Cimeri- 
num,  (Strabo)  J  but  in  the  lower  or  fouthern  part  they 
extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Apennine.  A  very 
fruitful  territory,  and  very  populwuii.  Puentet,  the 
people,  (Cicero);  from  the  Angular,  P/'cvhj,  (Livy) : 
ii/Terent  from  the  Piufnlini,  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  though 
called  fo  by  the  Greeks  ;  but  Ptolemy  calls  them  Pi- 
cent,  as  does  alfo  Pliny.  Taeir  territory  at  this  day 
is  fuppofed  to  form  the  grcacell  part  of  the  March  of 
Ancona,  (Cluverius). 

PICHFORD,  in  the  county  of  SjIoo  in  England; 
on  the  fouth-eall  fide  of  Shrewfbury,  near  Conrlover. 
It  is  noted  for  a  fpring  of  pitchy  water  (from  whence 
fome  derive  its  name),  on  the  top  of  which  there  al- 
ways flows  a  fort  of  liquid  bitumen.  Over  mo!l  of  the 
coal  pits  hereabouts  there  lies  a  ftralum  of  blacl'.ilh 
rock  ;  of  which,  Ly  boiling  and  grinding,  they  make 
pitch  and  tar,  and  alfo  dillil  an  oil  from  it. 

PICH  INCHA,  a  mountain  inPeru.ScePERu.n^j-S. 

PICKERING,  in  the  north  riding  of  York fii ire  ia 
England,  13  miles  from  Scarborough,  and  225  from 
London,  is  a  pretty  large  town  belonging  to  the  du- 
chy of  Lancallcr,  on  a  hill  among  the  wild  mountains 
of  Blakeraore  ;  having  the  foreft  of  Pickering  on  the 
north,  and  Pickering-common  on  the  fouth.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  built  270  years  before  Chrift  by  Pe- 
ridurus,  a  king  of  the  Britons,  who  was  buried  here. 
It  had  oace  a  caille,  the  ruins  of  which  are  ftili  to  le 
8  feer ; 
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feen  ;  to  wliofe  jurifdiftion  m:ny  of  the  ntiglibourlng 
villages  were  fubject  :  and  llie  adjacent  territory,  com- 
monly called  Pickering- Laili, or  the  libeity  or  foreft  of 
Pickering,  wasgivtn  L>y  Henry  III.  to  hisfon  Edmund 
enrl  of  Lancafter.  A  court  is  kept  here  for  all  aftions 
undfr  40  8.  arifing  within  the  honour  of  Pickering. 

PICKERY,  in  Scots  law,  petty  theft,  or  fteuling 
things  of  fxall  value. 

PICKETS,  in  fortification,  ftakes  (harp  at  one  end, 
End  fometimej  (hod  wich  iron,  uled  in  laying  out  the 
ground,  of  about  three  feet  long;  Lut,  when  ufeJ  for 
pinning  the  fafcities  of  a  battery,  they  ar;  from  three 
to  five  feet  long. 

Pickets,  in  artillery,  are  about  (ive  or  lix  feet  long', 
fhod  with  iron,  to  pin  the  park  lines,  in  hying  cut  the 
boundaries  of  the  park. 

Pickets,  in  the  camp,  are  alfo  (lakes  of  about  fix 
or  eight  inches  long,  to  faftcn  the  tent  cords,  in  pitch- 
ing the  tents ;  alfo,  of  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  t'ri- 
vtn  into  t!ie  ground  near  the  tents  of  the  horfemcn,  to 
tie  their  horfes  to. 

Picket,  r.n  out-guard  ported  before  an  army,  to 
give  notice  of  an  enemy  approacl-.ing. 

Picket,  *  kind  of  punllliment  fo  cilled,  where  a  fol- 
dier  (lands  with  one  foot  upon  a  (harp  pointed  (lake  ; 
the  time  ot  his  (landing  is  limited  according  to  the  of- 
fence. 

PICKLE,  a  brine  or  liquor,  commonly  compofed 
of  fait,  vinegrr,  &c.  fometimts  with  the  addition  of 
fpicef,  wberein  meat,  fruit,  and  other  things,  are  pre- 
fcrved  and  feafoned. 

PICO,  one  of  the  Azore  Iflands,  is  fo-<'a!led  from 
fome  lofty  mountains  on  it  ;  or  rather  from  one  very 
high  mountain,  terminating  like  Tencriffe  in  a  peak, 
and  reputed  by  fome  writers  equal  to  it  in  height. 
This  ifland  lies  sLout  four  leagues  fouth-weft  from  St 
Georj^e,  twelve  from  Terrera,  and  about  three  UaiPiies 
fouth-eaft  of  Fayal;  in  W.  Long.  28.  21.  and  N.  Lt. 
38.  29.  The  mounUin  Pico,  which  givcf  name  to  the 
ifland,  is  filled  wiih  difmal  dark  caverns  or  volcanoes', 
which  frequently  vomit  out  flames,  fa:oke,  and  afhcn, 
to  a  grtat  dirtance.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  to- 
wards ihe  taft  is  a  fpring  of  fre(h  water,  gcner-lly  cok', 
but  fometimes  fo  heated  with  the  fubterraneous  fire, 
as  to  ru(h  forth  in  torrents  with  a  kind  of  cbulliticn 
like  boiling  water ;  equulling  that  in  heat,  and  fending 
forth  a  fleam  of  fulphurccus  fetid  vapours,  liqvtfie.l 
ftones,  minerals,  and  flakes  of  earth  »11  on  lire,  in  fuch 
quantities,  and  with  fuch  a  violence,  as  to  have  formed 
a  k  nd  of  promontory  vulgarly  called  Myjlerios,  on  the 
declivity  of  the  coall,  and  at  the  diltance  of  1200 
paces  from  the  fountain.  Such  at  leal!  is  the  account 
of  Ortelius  ;  though  we  do  not  find  this  k(l  circum- 
flance  of  the  promontory  confirmed  by  later  obferva- 
tlons.  The  circumference  of  Pico  is  computed  at 
about  15  leagues:  and  its  mod  remarkable  places  are 
Pico,  L2goa«,  Santa  Cruce  or  Cruz,  San  Sebaftlan, 
Pefquin,  San  Roiko,  Playa,and  Magdalena;  the  inha- 
biiantsof  which  live  wholly  on  the  produce  of  the 
ifland,  in  great  plenty  and  felicity.  The  cattle  are  va- 
rious, numerous,  and  excellent  in  their  fcveral  kinds : 
it  is  the  fame  with  the  vine  ;  and  its  juico,  prepared 
into  different  wines,  the  heft  in  the  Azores.  Bcfides 
cellar  and  other  timber,  they  have  a  kind  of  wood 
which  ihey  call  tcixo,  fulid  and  bard  as  iron;  and  vein- 
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c  1,   when   finely  poliilied,  like  a   rith  fcarict  tab!  y  ;       Tio 
which  colour  it  has  in  great  perfcftion.     The  longer     .    li  . 
it  is  kept,  the  more   beautiful  it  grows:  her.ce   it   is.      ''''''"-''. 
that  the  teixo   tree   is  ftlk-d  only  (or  the  king's  ufe  or 
by  his  order;   and  is  prohibited  from  being  exported 
as  a  common  article  o!  trade. 

Pico  Marina,  a  fta  filh  common  at  Kon?o  in  Afri- 
ca, derives  its  name  from  the  refemblance  of  its  mouth 
to  the  beak  of  a  woodpecker.  It  is  of  a  large  f;zc,  aw.  ir„m, 
and  prodigious  ftreiigth,  has  four  fins  on  its  back,  three  Hijiyry, 
under  its  belly,  and  one  on  each  fide  of  its  head;  its  tail"'''- ""'■ 
!?  large  and  forkeJ,  by  wh.ch  it  cuts  the  waves  with' "  ■* 
fuip'iluig  force  and  velocity.  It  Is  at  war  with  every 
fifh  that  fwims,  and  with  every  tl.in?  it  meets  in  its 
way,  without  being  intimidated  by  the  largtfl  vclTeU; 
a  furprifing  inftance  of  whioh  intrepidity,  we  are  toll 
by  fome  miflionarles,  whofe  (hip  was  attacke  1  (  y  one 
o!  them,  near  thcfe  coa'^s,  in  the  dead  of  niiJ-ht.  The 
violence  of  the  Ihoi  k  which  it  1,'ave  to  the  vefTel  quick- 
ly  awnkene  1  the  captain  and  the  reil  of  the  pto->le  ; 
who  imraedizttly  ran  to  the  (hip's  fide,  where  they  per- 
ceived,  by  moon  light,  this  hugo  rnoni'.ci  f..flcn-d  by 
its  forehead  to  the  vefTel,  and  making  the  ftron^cft  ef- 
forts to  difengage  itfelf ;  upon  which  fome  of  them 
tried  to  pierce  him  with  their  pikts,  but  he  got  off  be- 
fore they  could  aecomplifh  their  aim.  On  the  next 
morning,  i;pon  vifiting  that  fide  of  the  veffel,  they  ' 
found,  uboJt  a  foot  below  the  liirlace  of  the  water,  a 
piece  of  its  liony  fnout  (luck  fall  into  tiie  wood,  and 
two  or  ihtee  inches  of  it  projeft.ng  outwards.  They 
went  prefently  alter  to  viiit  the  infide  of  the  flilp,  and 
difcovcred  about  five  01  fix  inehes  more  of  the  point  of 
the  horn  which  had  penetrited  throu^'h  the  pLnk. 

PICQIJERING,  a  flying  war,  or  (kirmifh,  male  by 
foliliers  detached  from  two  armies  for  pillage,  or  be- 
fore a  main  battle  begins. 

PICQl^ET,  or  Picket.     See  PrquET. 

PICRAMNIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandrla  order,  belonging  to  the  ilicecii  cinfa  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  tanking  with  thofe  that  ai^ 
doubtful.  The  calyx  ir.  tripartite;  the  corolla  has  three 
petals  ;  the  ftamina  from  three  to  five,  awl  fhaped,  anj_ 
feem  to  join  toge.her  at  the  bafe  ;  there  are  two  ftyli, 
which  are  fhort  and  bent  backwards;  the  berry  ig 
roundllh,  and  contains  two  oblong  fseds,  and  fometimes 
one  feed  only.  There  is  only  one  fpecics,  viz.  the 
antidefma,  or  ir.uijoe  Inilli.  This  (hruo  is  frequent  In 
cop'es  and  about  the  fkiris  of  woods  in  Jamaica,  ri- 
fing  about  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  of  an  oval  form,  pointed  and  placed  in  an  al- 
ternate form  along  the  brsiichtJ ;  the  flower  fpikes  are 
'""?»  pendulous,  and  (lender ;  the  florets  fmall  and 
white  :  the  berries  are  numerous ;  at  firll  red,  then  ot 
a  jet  black  colour  ;  the  pulp  is  foft,  and  of  a  purple 
complexion. — The  whole  plant  is  bitter,  and  efpeeially 
the  berry.  The  negrces  make  a  decoftlon  of  them, 
and  ufe  It  in  weaknefles  of  the  (lomach  and  in  venereal 
cafe<. 

PICR.ANIA  AM.'.RA,  ot  B.'iicr  Wood,  is  a  tall  and 
beautiful  timber  tree,  comrroo  in  tbe  woods  of  Jamai- 
ca. It  is  a  new  gen'is,  belonging  to  tbe  pentandria 
rronoj:ynia  of  Linnue.  The  nair.e  is  eJcpr<ffive  of  its 
ftnfil  l:  qualities. 

Every  part  of  this  tree  is  intenfcly  bitter;  and  even 
afttr  the  tree  has  been  laid  for  floors  many  years,  who- 
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ever  rubs  or  fctapca  the  wood,  feclj  a  gre-t  (degree  of 
bitiernef"  in  their  moutli  or  ihroit.  Cabimrt-uork 
mn'ie  of  this  wood  ia  vtfiy  ufcful,  as  no  infeft  will  live 
near  it. 

This  tree  has  a  great  afUnity  to  the  ^iijfm  Amara 
of  Linn:Eut;  in  lieu  .'f  which  it  is  ufi.d  as  an  antifeptic 
in  puiriJ  fevers.  When  uf.d,  lefs  ot  it  will  do  than 
of  th''  '^'iTia  ylmara  of  Surinam.     Sie  Quassia. 

PICRIS,  Oxtongue;  a  genus  of  the  polyfjamia 
requalis  r^rder,  Ltl^^^^ing  to  the  fyncrenefiH  tl  ^fs  of 
plants.  There  arc  four  fp'ciea,  of  which  the  only  re- 
inarkaMe  one  is  the  echloiJcs,  or  common  ox-tongue, 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  corn-fieldj  in  Britain.  It 
has  undivided  leaves  embracinir  the  ftem,  with  yellow 
blofToms,  which  fomeiimes  clofe  foon  after  noon,  at 
other  times  remain  open  till  nine  at  night.  It  is  an 
aareeable  pot  h.-rb  while  younj.  The  juice  is  milky, 
but  not  too  acrid. 

PICRlUMi  in  botany:  A  genus  of  t!ie  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tctrnndria  clafs  of  phnts  ;  and 
in  the  natural  rrethod  rankin,:  with  thofe  that  are 
(loulitful.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous  and  quinquifi.l ; 
the  corolh  monopetalous,  and  iib  tube  i^  fliort  ;  the  fi- 
laments are  four  in  number,  and  hoodt  '.  at  the  plac:  of 
tl.civ  inftrtion  ;  the  llyle  lonjr  and  thick  ;  the  iVigma 
!)ilamcll.:tt.d  ;  the  ciiplule  is  round,  bivalved,  an  1  con- 
t:  ins  a  number  of  fmail  feeds. — There  arc  two  fpecies, 
viz.  the  fpicata  and  ramofa  ;  both  natives  of  Ouaiana. 
Both  fpecics  are  bitter,  and  eiriployed  in  dyfpcpfy, 
stn.l  to  piomote  the  menfes:  they  are  alfo  recommended 
in  v'fctral  obftruflions. 

PICTET  (Bencdia),  born  at  Geneva,  in  ifijj, 
of  a  diftingui'.hed  family,  profeculed  hi,-;  iludies  with 
jjreat  fuccefs.  After  hcivin:;  travelled  into  Holland  anl 
England,  he  taught  theology  in  his  own  country  with 
an  extraordinary  reputation.  The  univerfity  of  Leydcn, 
aftt-t  the  de.ith  of  .Spintreina,  lohcite  1  him  to  come 
aod  fdl  hi.s  place;  hut  he  thought  thr.t  his  own  couiiiiy 
had  the  fell  right  to  his  fcrvices  :  and  for  ihjt  gcnrro- 
f:'.y  he  icciived  itfc  thanks  by  the  mouth  of  the  meiii- 
hcrs  of  totmcil.  A  languiiliing  diforder,  occalioiied 
by  too  much  fatijfue,  hallcncd  his  death  ;  which  h -.p- 
p.-ned  on  the  ytli  of  June  1724,  at  the  are  of  69  years. 
This  inlnifter  Lad  mMch  fwectnefs  an.l  affability  in  hia 
jr.anner.  The  poor  found  in  him  a  comfort  r  anl  a 
fpther.  He  publif^ie  1  a  gtf.it  number  of  works  in  La- 
tin and  French,  whi.  h  ave  much  eftcemed  in  proteil^nt 
countries.  Tl  e  principal  of  thelc  are,  1.  A  Syftem 
of  Chrillian  Theoloify  in  Latin,  3  vols,  in  4ta  ;  the 
bcft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1721.  2.  Chri'tian 
Mjjrahtv,  printed  at  Geneva,  1 7 10,  8  vols  in  1  2irio. 
3.  The  Hillory  of  the  llth  and  I2tii  centuries ;  in- 
tended as  a  fequcl'to  tl  at  of  Sueur,  printe  1  in  171  ^, 
2  vols,  in  ijto.  The  Contliiu^tor  is  held  in  higher 
cllimation  than  the  fiiif  author.  4.  Several  Contro- 
vcriial  Treatifea.  5.  A  gre..t  number  of  Ir.dtH  on 
tno'-ality  ;nd  pirtv  ;  .".morg  whi'h  we  mi'd  I'.illinguifh 
"  the  An  of  Living  and  dying  well;"  pubiifhed 
r.t  Geneva,  1 705,  in  1 2mo.  6.  Some  Letters.  7. 
Some  Scnrons,  from  1697  to  1721  ;  4  voh.  in  Svo. 
With  a  s\'\\  number  of  other  bouk<,  the  names  of 
which  it  w.  aid  be  te'.ious  to  mention  ;  but  which,  as 
Mr  Scn.Tcbii.r  fays,  '•  ail  (how  evident  ir.urks  of  piety 
pnd.gooil  fcufe." 


PicrET  (John-Louis),  a  counftUor  of  Geneva,  born 
in  1739,  wai  of  the  fame  family.  He  was  meid)er 
of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred;  Counfcllor  of  State 
and  Syndic;  and  died  in  17X1.  He  applied  bimfclf 
to  the  ftudy  of  allronomy,  and  made  fever.I  voyages 
inr6  France  and  EngUnJ  for  his  impiovemtnt.  Few 
men  were  ever  Idelfed  with  a  clearer  or  more  enlight- 
ened underllandlng.  He  has  Iclt  in  manufcrlpt  the 
"  Journal  of  a  Voya^je  which  he  made  to  Rnflii  and 
Siberia  in  1768  and  1769,  in  order  to  obferve  tlie  tran- 
fit  of  Venus  over  the  Urn's  dilk  :"  A  work  very  inte- 
refting,  from  the  lively  defcriptions  which  it  gives 
both  of  men  and  of  nature. 

PICTLAND.      See  PiNT..,VND. 

PICTS,  the  name  of  one  of  thofe  nations  who  an- 
ciently potTefred  the  north  of  Britain.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  they  were  fo  called  from  their  cult.im  of 
painting  their  bojics  ;  an  opinion  which  Camden 
f'lpports  with  great  erudition.  (See  Gough's  edition. 
Vol.  L  p.  xci.  of  the  prefaced.  It  is  certainly  liable, 
however,  to  confider.ilde  objcftions;  for  as  this  ruftom 
prev  lilcd  among  the  other  ancic  t  inha'itants  of  Bri- 
tain, who  ufcd  the  ghjjium  of  Pliny  and  the  vilrum  of 
Mela  for  the  like  purpcfr,  it  may  be  afked,  Why  the 
name  of  Pi3i  was  confined  f.y  tlie  Romans  to  only 
one  ttibe,  when  it  was  equally  applicable  to  many 
otheis?  Why  (hould.  thty  dffign  them  only  by  an  epi- 
thet without  ever  annexing  their  prober  name  ?  Or 
why  ftioi  Id  they  impcfe  a  new  name  on  this  people 
only,  «htn  tl.ty  give  their  proper  name  to  every  other 
tribe  which  ihty  have  occafioii  to  fpeak  o.*^  ?  As  thefe 
queftiona  cannot  be  anfwcrcd  in  any  fatisfa(?fory  man- 
ner, it  i.^  pLiin  we  mull  look  for  fome  other  derivatioa 
of  the  name. 

The  nighl.'>ni'ers  of  Scotland,  who  fpeak  the  ancient 
language  of  Caledonia,  exprefs  the  nan;e  of  this  once 
famous  nation  by  the  term  Pldkh;  a  name  familiar  to 
the  car?  of  the  moft  illiterate,  who  could  never  have 
derived  it  from  the  Roman  authors.  The  wurd  PU- 
tich  mtzxu  pili'i-rirs  ox  plutultrers.  The  apptll  tlcn  W.18 
prob-bly  impofed  upon  this  people  by  their  neigh- 
bours, or  alTuined  by  themfelvcs,  fome  time  alter  the' 
reii/n  of  Caracalla,  when  the  uniju.^rded  ft.ate  of  the 
Rom.an  province,  on  whiih  this  peo;  le  bordered,  gave 
them  frequent  oppDitunities  of  makinij  incurfMn.^  thi- 
ther, and  committing  I'.epredations.  Accordingly  this 
name  feeins  to  have  been  unknown  till  the  fn'.  of  the 
■^d  century.  Eunienius  the  p.incgyriil  is  the  firfl  Ro- 
man auth',;r  w!;o  mentions  this  people  under  their  ncjr 
n^me  of  PiS'uh,  or,  v/ith  a  Latin  termination,  Pidi. 
When  we  fay  that  this  name  may  hive  been  probablyr 
atTume.'.  for  the  nafon  jull  now  mentioned,  we  mufl 
obferve,  that,  in  th.ofe  d.nys  of  violence,  the  ch?.r?.fter 
of  a  ro'  ber  was  attended  with  no  difgrace.  L'  he  hail 
the  addrefs  t.;  for.n  his  fchemes  well,  anil  to  execute 
thim  fucccfifiilly,  he  was  rotlier  ;-'raifed  tlian  !  lamed 
for  hi.i  coniudl;  providing  he  made  no  encioachncnts 
on  the  property  of  his  own  tribe  or  any  of  its  allies. 
We  me^in  this  r.s  no  peculiar  lligma  upon  the  PiSs  ; 
for  other  nations  of  antiquity,  in  the  Ike  rude  Hate, 
thotight  and  acted  as  they  did.  S^re  TliUcjd'ui'ei,  lib.  3. 
p.  3.  and  Virg.  A,n.  7.  7+5  et  749. 

Concerning  the  origin  01  the  PiAs,  authors  are 
much  divided.  JBocthius  derives  them  fiom  the  Aga- 
7  thyili, 
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■    V\Sii.     thyrfi,  PomponiuJ  Laetiia  from  the  Germans,  Bede 

'"""v^"'  from  the  Scythians,  Camr!en(A)  and  Father  liines  from 
the  ancient  Britons,  Stiilin2rfli.ct  from  a  people  in- 
habiting the  Cimbrica  Cherfonefiis,  and  Keating  and 
O'Flahcrty,  on  the  authority  of  the  Pfalter  Caihd, 
derive  them  from  the  Thiacians.  But  the  mod  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  tl  at  they  were  the  defL-endanf  of  the 
old  Caledonians.  Several  reafons  are  urva'd  in  fupport 
of  thii!  opinion  by  Dr  Marphcrfon  ;  and  the  words  of 
Euir.enes,  "  Caledonura,  aliorunique  Pi61orum,  filvas," 
&c.  plainly  imply  that  the  Pifts  and  Caledonians  weie 

.  one  and  the  fame  people. 

As  there  has  been  much  difpute  about  the  origin  of 
thePiftSjfo  there  has  been  likewife about  their  language. 
There  are  many  reafons  which  make  it  plain  that  their 
tongue  was  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  ;  and  thefe  reafons 
are  a  furtiier  confirmation  of  their  having  been  of  Ca- 
ledonian extraft.  Through  the  eaft  and  north  eall 
coafts  of  Scotland  (which  were  pofli-ffed  by  the  Piils) 
we  meet  with  an  innumerable  lill  of  names  of  places, 
rivers,   mountains,   &c.  which   are   raanifcftly  Gaelic. 

Language.  From  a  very  old  regifter  of  the  j-riory  of  St  Andrew's 
(Dalrym|lc's  Collection",  p.  122.)  it  appears,  that  in 
the  days  ot  Hungus,  the  lalt  Piftilh  king  of  that  name, 
St  Andrew's  was  called  Alulrofs  ;  and  that  the  town 
now  called  ^ecnsferry  had  the  name  oi ylrdchinneachan. 
Both  thefe  words  are  plain  Gaelic.  The  firft  fi^nifies 
"  the  heath  or  promontory  ot  boars;"  and  the  latter, 
"  the  height  or  pcninfula  of  Kenneth."  In  the  lift  of 
PiAifti  kings  publilhed  by  Father  Tnnes,  moil  of  the 
names  are  obvioufly  Gaelic,  and  in  many  inftances  the 
fame  with  the  names  in  the  lift  of  Scottilh  or  Caledo- 
nian kings  publiflied  by  the  fame  author.  Had  Innes 
undeiftood  any  thing  of  this  lani'iiage.  he  would  not 
have  fuppofcd  with  Camden  that  the  Pifts  fpoke  the 
Britifh  tongue.  It  was  uuhuky  that  the  two  words 
on  which  they  built  their  conjefture  (Strath  and  Aber) 
are  as  common  in  the  Gnelic  as  they  could  have  been 
in  the  Britifh,  and  at  this  <!ay  make  a  part  of  tlie 
names  of  places  in  countries  to  which  the  Piftifli  em- 
pire never  extended.  The  names  of  Strathfitlan  and 
Lothahcr  may  ferve  as  inftan  es. 

The  venerable  Bede,  as  much  a  ftvanger  to  the  Cel- 
tic a«  either  of  the  antiquaries  juft  now  mentioned,  is 
equally  unhappy  in  the  fpecimen  which  he  gives  of 
the  Pitlifh  language  in  the  word  ptnuahd,  "  the  head 
of  the  Willi."  Allowing  the  toir.mutation  of  the  ini- 
tial^ into  f,  as  in  feme  other  cafes,  this  word  has  ftill 
the  i.tme  meaning  in  Gaelic  which  Bede  gives  it  in  the 
Piftifti.  It  is  true,  there  miehl  have  been  then,  as 
well  as  now,  a  confiderible  difterence  between  various 
dialcifts  of  the  Celtic  ;  and  thus,  ptrhaps,  thiit  pious 
author  was  led  to  difcover  five  languages  in  Britain 
<l\;rceab/y  to  the  jive  buuki  of  Mofes  ;  A  conceit  from 
which  the  good  man  derived  a  griat  deal  of  barmlcfs 
fatisfa6}ion. 

Territory.        The  Pids  of  the  earlieft  ages,  as  appears  from  the 
joint  tcftimony  of  all  writers  who  have  examined  the 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 


fubjeft,  poffefled  only  the  eaft  and  rorth-eaft  coaft  of  P'S* 
Scotland.  On  one  file,  the  ancient  Drumalbin,  or '— —v-"" 
that  ridi^e  of  mountains  reachinjr  from  Lochlomond 
near  Dumbarton  to  the  frith  of  Taine,  which  feparatea 
the  county  of  Sutherland  from  a  part-  of  Rofs,  was  the 
boundary  of  the  Piftiih  dominions.  Accordingly  we 
haA  in  the  life  of  Columba,  that,  in  travelling  to  the 
palace  of  Brudius,  king  of  the  Pitis,  he  tnivclled  over 
Drumalbin,  the  Dorfum  Britannrx  of  Adamnan.  On 
the  other  fiJe,  the  territory  of  the  Pifts  was  bounded 
by  the  Roman  province.  After  Britain  was  relin- 
qiiiflied  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  they  and  the  Saxons 
by  turns  were  mailers  ot  thofe  countries  which  lie  be- 
tween the  frith  of  Eiliiibur^h  and  the  river  Tweed. 
We  learn  from  Bede,  that  the  Saxons  were  m?.fters  of 
Galloway  when  he  finilhtd  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hillory. 
The  Pifts,  however,  made  a  conqueli  of  that  country 
foon  after  j  fo  that,  before  the  cxtinftion  of  their  mo- 
narchy, all  the  territories  bounded  on  the  one  fide  b/ 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Tweed 
and  Solway,  fell  into  their  hands.  5 

The  hiflory  of  the  Pi  As,  as  well  aa  of  all  the  other  Hiftory. 
ancient  inhahitants  of  Brit.iin,  is  extremely  dark.  The 
Irilh  hiftori  ins  give  us  a  King  lift  of  PittiOi  kings,  wh» 
reigned  over  F'idt-ivia  for  the  fpace  of  eleven  or  thir- 
teen centuries  before  the  Chriftian  era.  After  thetn 
Innes,  in  his  Critical  Eflay,  gives  us  a  lift  of  above 
fifty,  of  whom  no  let's  th;n  five  held  the  fceptre,  each 
for  a  whole  century.  It  is  probable  that  thefe  writers 
had  confounded  the  hiltory  of  the  Pidts  with  that  of 
their  anceftors  the  old  Caledonians.  In  any  other  view, 
their  accounts  of  them  are  highly  fabulous ;  and  have 
been  long  ago  confuted  by.  Dr  Macpherfon  of  Slate, 
an  antiquary  of  much  learning  and  refearch.  The 
Piifts,  as  has  been  already  o!  ferved,  were  probably  not 
known  by  that  name  before  the  2d  or  3d  century.  A- 
damnan,  al.bot  of  lona,  is  the  firft  author  that  ex- 
prefsly  mentions  any  Pidlilh  king  ;  and  the  oldeft  af- 
ter him  is  Bede.  V/c  .ire  informed  by  thefe  two  wri- 
ters, that  St  Columba  converted  Brudius  king  of  the 
Pids  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  Colun.ba  came  into  Bri- 
tain in  the  year  of  the  vulgar  eia  365.  Before  that 
period  we  have  no  general  record  to  afcertain  fo  much 
as  the  name  of  any  Pidifh  king.  The  hiftory  of  Drujl 
or  Drejl,  who  is  faid  to  have  reigned  ov.-r  the  Picts  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  ctntuty,  when  St  Ninian 
firft  preached  the  gofpel  to  that  n--tion,  has  all  the  ip- 
pearance  of  fidiou(B).  His  having  rei^^ntJ  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  his  putting  an  end  to  a  hundred  wars, 
are  ftories.  which  exceed  all  the  bounds  of  probabi- 
lity. 

Brudius.  the  contemporary  of  Columba,  is  the  firft 
PiClifh   king  mentioned  by   any  writer  of  authority. 

What  figure  his  anceftors  made,  or  who  were  hi« 
fuccefTors  on  the  ihione  of  Piftavia.  cannot  be  sf.-er- 
tained.  Bede  informs  us,  that,  during  th^'  reign  of 
one  of  them,  the  Picb  killc  i  Ei^frtd  king  of  Northum- 
berland in  battle,  and  deftroyed  the  greatelt  part  of 
4  Z  hia 


(a)  See  Gouglft  edition  of  Camden,  Vol.  I.  Preface,  p.  xc.  and   the  Ancient   Univerfal  Hijloryy   Vol.  XVII. 
P- 39.  &c. 

(b)  According  to  Camden,   this  convcrfion   happened  about  the  year  630,  in   the  fouthern  Piftifh  pro- 
nnccs ;  while  the  aorthetn,  which  were  feparated  by  fruitful  raouatains,  were  couveitcd  by  Columba. 
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TiSit.     hit  army.     The  fame  iiitbor  mention*  anotVjf  of  their  Piers  IVa//,  in  xntiqiiitv,  a  wall  begun  hy  the  em>  Pi^<  Wa!) 

*"*— v*~-  k!nct8  Ciilled  Nai'an,    for  whom  he  hiA  a  particular  peror  Adrian,  on  the  northi-rn  houn.ln  of  Englan.l,  to         1) 

rc?ard.     It  was  to  thi«  Naltan  that  CeolftiJ,  abbot  of  prevent  the  Inurii  mi  ot  the  ?\Sit  anJ  Scots.      It  wat  '''"^"'■cfq  ■« 

Wircmouth,  wrote  his  famou«  letter  conoern'nj,'  Eallrr  firll  mai'e  only  of  turf   rttengthened  wiih    p'.lifadoes,     ^""'^   . 

•nd  the  Tonfure  (c)  ;  a  letter  in   vhich   Bede  himfelf  tnl  the  emperor  Scverus.    coming   into  Britain  in  per-          ' 

ii  fuppoffd  to  have  had  a  principal  hand.    Ro.-er  Ho-  fon,  bnilt   it  with   folid    ftone.      Thin   wall,   part   of 

veden  an  1  S  mon  of  Durham  mention  two  other  Pic-  which  itill  remnnj.  begun  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sol- 

ti(h  kin.:*  Onnufl  anil  Kinolh,  the  f.ril  of  whom  died  in  «ay  Fr  th  in  Cumberland,  an  1  runnui,;  north. eall  ex- 

761,  'n«l  the  latter  flourilhel  about  the  774,  an  1  |?;'ave  trnJed  to  the  German  Ocein.     See  Adrian  and  Si- 

BO   afylum    to    Alfred   of  Northumberland,   who   w:i«  vervj. 

much  rSout  tliat  time  expelled  his  kingdom.     The  PICTURE,  a  piece  of  paintinj?,  or  a  fubjefl  reprc- 

accoiints  given  by  the  Scots  hiftorisns  of  fcveral  other  fcnted   in  colours,  on  woot'.,  canvas,  paper,  or  the  like. 

Pirtift  kings  cannot  be  depended  on:  nor  are  the  llo-  See  Paintini; 

ries  tolJ  by  the  Britifh  hiftorian<,   Geoffroy  of  M.in-  PIC  PURESQIJE  beautv,   hj*  %  late  writer  on 

mouth  an  J  the  author  of  the  Euloglum  Britamiix,  wor-  th-'t  fubjert,   refers  to  "  fuch   beautiful  o^jert«  as  are 

thy  of  much  greater  credit.  fuited  to  the  pencil."'     This  epithet  is  chirAy  applied 

In  the  ninth  century  the  Pif^ifS  nation  was  totally  to  the  works  of  nature,  thou.,'h  it  will  often  apply  to 
fui'ifued  by  the  Scots  in  the  rcign  of  KeRneth  Mac-  works  of  art  alfo.  Thofe  o'jtAs  are  molt  properly 
alpin.  Since  that  time  thrir  name  has  been  loft  in  denominated  piclurt-fque  which  arc  difpofel  by  the 
that  of  the  conqueror's,  with  whom  they  were  incur-  hand  of  n.iture  with  a  mixture  of  vjririi  ruiiinefs,  fim- 
porated  i.fter  this  conqueft  ;  however,  they  feem  to  f'/ic'ly,  ami  grandeur.  A  plain  neat  garisn,  with  little 
have  been  triritel  by  the  S.ottilh  kings  with  great  le-  variation  in  its  plan,  ind  no  llrlkinsr  (grandeur  in  it* 
nity,  fo  that  for  fome  agfs  afttr  they  commanded  a  pflition,  difplays  too  much  of  grt,  deri.^n,  and  unifor- 
great  t'c-al  of  refpeifl.  1  he  prior  of  Ho^ulftcad,  an  mity,  to  be  called  pii^urefque.  •'  The  ideal  of  nrat 
old  Erf;lifh  hiftorian.  relates,  that  they  ma'!e  a  con-  zniSfmooth  (fjys  Mr  Gilpin),  inftead  of  belnj^  pt^tu- 
fidera'ilc  figure  in  the  army  of  D-avid  the  S;int,  in  h:8  refque,  in  laft  difqiialify  the  objetl  in  whi.h  they  re- 
difputes  with  Stephen  king  of  England.  In  a  battle  fide  fiom  any  ptetciifions  to  piflurcfque  beauty.  Nay, 
fought  in  the  year  i  1  36,  by  the  Englilh  on  one  fi  !e,  tarther,  we  do  not  fcruile  to  atfcrt,  that  rough- 
»nd  the  Scots  awd  Pifts  on  the  other,  the  latter  in-  nefs  forma  the  moil  clTentiil  point  of  difference  be- 
fitted on  their  hereditary  right  of  leading  the  van  of  tween  the  b-faiitiful  an  1  the  pief  urefque  ;  as  it  fceras 
the  Siols  army,  and  were  inJuIged  in  that  rtqueft  by  to  be  that  particular  quality  which  makes  objeifls  chief, 
the  king.  ly  pleafing  in  piintin^.     I  ufe  the  general  terui  rough- 

The  principal  feat  of  the  Piiftilh  kings  was  at  A-  nrfj ;  but  propjrly  fpeaking  roughnefi  relates  only  to 
bernethy.  Brudiin,  however,  as  ap;7ears  from  the  ac-  the  furfaces  ot  bodies  :  when  we  fpeak  of  their  deli- 
counts  given  hy  AJamr^n,  in  his  life  of  Colum'-a,  neation,  we  ufe  the  word  ruggtdntfs.  Both  ideas,  how- 
had  a  palace  at  Invernefp,  which  was  probably  near  ever,  eq'ially  enter  Into  the  pifturefque,  an  1  [  oth  arc 
the  extremity  of  his  territory  in  that  quarter;  for  o'fcrva' le  in  tl'e  fmallKr  as  well  3»  in  the  larger  parts 
there  is  no  good  reafon  for  believing,  with  Camden,  of  nature  ;  in  the  outline  and  bark  of  a  free,  as  in  the 
that  this  king  had  any  property  in  the  Weftern  Iflcf,  rude  fumnut  and  cr  iggy  fi  Its  of  a  mountain, 
or  that  he  had  ma  le  a  gift  of  lona  to  St  Columba  "  Eet  us  lh;n  ex^m  n.-  our  theory  by  an  appeal  to 
when  he  vifited  him  in  that  place.  experience,  and  try  how  far  thefe  qialities  enter  into 
Msfiners.  With  refpeft  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  tie  idfa  of  pifturefque  beauty,  and  how  fir  they  mirk 
Pi£is,  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  they  were  any  th.-;!  ditfcrence  among  objeifts  which  is  the  ground  of 
other  than  thofe  of  the  old  Caledonians  and-  Scits,  of  our  inquiry. 

which  many  paiticulars  are  rtla'ed  in  the  Greek  and  "  A  piece  of  Palladian  architecture  may  be  elegant 

Romsn  writers  who  hive  occafion  to  fpeak  of  thofe  na-  in  th?  lall   i'e.,ree  ;  the   proportion   of  its  parts,   the 

tjcns.  propriety  of   its  oinamcnts,   and  the  fymmetry  of  the 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  cohorts  of  whole,  n.ay  be  highly  pleafing  ;   but  if  we  introduce  it 

barbarians  were  raifed,  and  Piftii  were  invittd  into  the  in  a  picture,  it  immediately   tecomes  a  formal  object, 

fervice,  Ly  Honorius,  when  peace  was  eveiy  where  re-  and  ce^frs  to  pleafe.     S  loul.'.  we   wifh  to  give  it  pic- 

ftored,  an:i  were  named  Honoriaci.     Thofe  under  Con-  ture fque  beauty,  we  mult  ufe  the  mallet  inittad  of  the 

ftantine  opened  the  paffe*  of  the  Pyrenean  mrimtains,  chifl'el ;  we  mull  beat  down  one  half  of  it,  deface  the 

aud  let  the  barbarous  nations  into  Spain.     From  this  other,   and  thiow  the   mutilated   members  around  in 

period  we  date  the  civiliz:ition  of  their  manners,  which  heaps;   in  fnort,  from  a  fmooth  building  we  mull  turn 

happened  after  they  had  by  themfelvcs,  aud  tiien  with  it  into  a  rough  ruin.      No  painter  who  had  the  choice 

the  Scots,  lavaged  this  Roman  province.  ot  the  two  objettb  would  hefitate  a  moment. 

"  Again^ 

(c)  We  are  told  by  fome  authors  that  Columba  t  ught  the  Pifts  to  celebrate  Eafter  always  on  a  Sunday 

between  the  14th  and  loth  of  March,  and  to  obferve  a  different  mtthod  of  tonfure  froai   the  Romans,  leavinz 

an  inij'erfeft  appeirance  of  a  crown.  This  oiafioned  much  difpute  id!  Nnitan  brought  his  fiibjeAii  at  length 
to  the  Roman  rule.  In  that  age  many  ol  the  Pift?  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  a  cording  to  the  cultoni 
ef  the  times;  and  amongft  the  reft  we  find  two  perfons  mentioned  in  the  antiquities  of  St  Peler'a  church: 
,^/ltriut  couai  of  the  Fids,  aad  Syra  with  iiit  couatrjmcD,  performed  their  vow. 
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ri'Ttufcfque      •*  Again,  w)iy  does  an   tlftrsnt   piece  of  garJeii- 
^''*  '  •     prounil  make    no  figure  on   ranvaii  ?  the  (h"'pe   is  plea- 
'  fi"g>   t!i*  combination  of  the  o' jtAs  harmonioua>  and 

tlif  winding  of  the  walk  in  the  viry  Ime  of  heauty. 
All  this  is  true  ;  tut  the  fnnocthncfe  of  the  whole, 
tliough  ri^t  t  ant*  ?s  it  (hould  l>e  in  nature,  offends  in 
piflurc.  Turn  the  lawn  into  ;i  p'ei  e  of  broken  grrund, 
plant  rupped  oaks  inltcad  of  ft  ^wiring  fhtubs  break. 
the  edges  of  the  walk,  give  it  the  riidcnefs  of  a  road, 
irark  it  with  wlietl  tia^kn,  anil  fcatter  around  a  few 
Pones  and  bnilhwood  ;  in  a  word,  iuPe::d  of  ma- 
king the  whoii  fmooth,  r.i  ke  it  rou^-h,  r.n  1  you  tr.akc 
it  alfo  piifturrfque.  Ail  the  (ther  iiiitc;licnt6  o^  beiu 
ty  it  slready  pofTetrei."  On  the  whole,  pifture'^qut? 
cnmpofition  confilis  in  uniting  in  one  whole,  a  v.r  tty 
of  pirt.',  and  thtfc  j>art8  tan  only  be  obt.iined  fiom 
rough  ohjifts. 

It  is  pofri')le  therefore  to  fini  pifturefque  objefls 
among  works  of  art:  and  it  is  poflihle  to  it.ake  v.  jc'ts 
f o ;  but  the  gr^nd  fccne  oh  pitlurtfqne  beauty  ie  na- 
ture in  all  its  oripiiial  vnctv,  and  in  all  its  irre>;u!ar 
frranc'eur,  "We  fetk  it  (fays  our  author)  amon.'  all 
the  ingredients  of  landfcape,  trees,  roi  ks,  brckrn 
prounds,  woods,  rivets,  lakes,  phins,  vslltys.  niouu- 
tiiins,  and  iliftances.  'I'hefe  oSjefls  in  thcmlclv  s  pro- 
duce infinite  variety  ;  no  two  rot  ks  or  trees  are  txaCl- 
ly  the  fame  ;  thev  are  varied  a  fccon  '.  time  by  lonibi- 
Ti.ition  ;  i-nd  alnr.oil  as  much  a  thirJ  time  I  y  difVtrcnt 
I'ghte  P.nd  (ha.iis  and  other  aerial  <.flFrd«.  Sometimes 
vie  find  among  thi-m  the  exhibition  of  a  whole,  but 
oftener  we  find  only  l>eautiful  parts." 

Sublimity  or  grandeur  alone  cannot  make  an  cbjeft 
picturefque  :  for,  as  our  author  remiirks,  ''  however 
praiid  tre  mo;intain  or  the  rock  may  f.e,  it  has  no 
ilaini  to  this  epithet,  unlcfs  its  form,  its  colour,  or  its 
tccompiniments,  have  fome  degree  of  beauty.  No- 
thint'  can  Ie  more  fu'lime  than  the  ocean;  but  wholly 
ina  companiei!,  it  has  little  of  the  picturefque.  When 
we  talk  therefore  of  a  fublime  objet\,  wc  always  uni'er- 
Hand  that  it  m  alfo  beautiful  ;  and  we  ca.l  it  fuf)lime 
«  r  I  tautiiul  only  as  the  ideas  ef  fiiblimity  or  fimple 
beauty  prevail.  But  it  is  not  only  the  form  and  the 
criP  pofition  wf  the  ot'jefls  of  lindfc  pe  which  the  pic- 
turefque  eye  exan  i-ptn,  it  connetfls  them  with  the  at- 
mofpheie,  and  fttks  for  all  tliofe  various  clferts  which 
are  ;>roduced  from  that  vail  and  wonderful  ttorehoufe 
of  nnture.  Nor  is  there  in  travelling  a  greater  pltafure 
than  whi  n  a  f i  ene  of  .^  randeur  t  urfts  unrxpededly  up- 
«in  the  eye,  poompaned  with  fome  arci  Ui.tal  iiri.um» 
itameof  the  atmolphcre  which  harmonizes  with  it, 
«nd  givts  it  double  value." 

T  here  are  few  pi  :ee8  fo  barren  as  to  afford  no  pic- 
turcfque  fceiie. 

Believe  the  mu'e, 

S*;e  docs  not  know  that  in.  ufpicious  fpot 
Where  featiry  is  thus  ni,fgad  of  h.er  Hore. 
Behcvt  the  mufi,  througli  this  tcrrc!'Tiri|  w?fle 
I  he  feeds  of  gr.uc  :ire  town,  ;  ruhilely  fown, 
Even  where  »e  leaft  may  hope. 

Mr  Gil;'in  mentions  the  gtiat  military  roid  bftween 
Newer  ('.It  and  (-rifle  as  the  n.ol*  t  arren  tr.-.ft  of 
country  ip  Eiii»I;ind  ;  ;  n.'  yet  there,  lie  lays,  there  is 
"  always  fometliiiip  to  atr.ufe  the  eye.  I'he  inter- 
rhangcalle  patchec  of  heath  and  green- fward  tneke  an 
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agreeable   variety.       Often   too  on  thefe    vaft   trafts ''''*>"'<='>li» 
of  inttrfeaing  grounds  we  fee  beautiful  lights,  foften- IJ'^".'''  . 
itig  off  alon<  the  fides  of  hills  ;   and  often  we  fee  them    '^^'.'"* 
adorned  with  cattle,  flocks  of  fiieep,  hcath-co.  ks,  erou<:,  rf 

plover,  and  flights  or  other  wdd-fowl.  A  grorp  of 
cattle  ft^.n  !ing  in  the  fhade  oo  ths  td^'e  '>{  a  d  rt  hill, 
snd  relieved  by  a  lighttr  diilance  teyond  them,  will 
often  make  a  compLte  pifture  without  any  other  ac- 
companiment. In  many  other  fitu.'.tions  alfo  we  find 
them  won  Ier:ully  ploifing,  anicapsbk  of  making  pic- 
tures  aniidtl  all  the  ('.efi.icncies  of  Ian  'fcape.  Even  • 
wiiidin/  road  itfelt  is  an  o' jtft  of  beauty;  while  the 
richnefa  of  the  heath  on  each  11  ie,  with  the  little  hil- 
locks :ni  i  truml.ling  earth,  give  rainy  an  excellent 
Iclfon  for  a  tore  ground.  When  we  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  (X  minin^'  the  grand  f.encry  of  nature,  vie. 
havf  every  where  at  Ic.dl  the  means  of  obferving  with 
wha'  a  nuiliipli  ity  of  parts,  and  yet  with  what  gene- 
ral iimpliciiy,  (he  covets  every  furfacc. 

"  Hut  it  we  let  the  imagination  loofe,  even  fcenct 
like  thtfe  adninillcr  great  amu'emi  nt.  The  imagi. 
n-.tion  can  pliot  hills;  cm  form  rivers  and  lakes  io 
valleys;  can  tiulld  Ciiftles  and  abbeys;  and  if  it  find  no 
other  amidt.iin.nt,  can  (.'.iiate  itfeif  in  vail  ideas  of 
fj^ce." 

Mr  Gilpin,  after  defcribing  fuch  ohjeAs  as  may  be 
c.'.lled  piCturefqu.-,  proceeds  to  confilcr  their  fourcea  of 
amulenicnt.  \Vc  cannot  follow  out  ingenious  author 
through  the  wliole  o»  this  confiJtr  tion,  and  (h.-.ll 
therefore  llniihour  article  with  a  fhort  quotition  fiom 
the  beginning  of  it.  *'  We  might  begin  (fays  he)  in 
moral  Hyle,  auvl  confi  ler  the  ohjedts  of  niture  in  a 
higher  Iglit  tl.ai!  merely  as  araultment.  We  might 
obferve,  that  a  Itarch  after  beauty  fhoulJ  naturally 
lead  the  mind  to  the  great  origin  of  all  beauty  ;  t» 
the 

firft  good,  firft  perfeift,  and  firll  fair. 

But  tSoujh  in  theory  this  feeros  a  natural  climax,  we 
infill  the  lefs  upon  it,  as  in  fart  we  h.ivc  fjarce  grounl 
to  hope  that  every  admirer  of  pi(flnrefque  benuty  is  aa 
admirer  alfo  of  t'ie  beauty  of  virtue;  iind  that  every 
lover  of  naiare  ref!eft»,  that 

flatnre  is  but  a  n'lme  for  an  ffiS, 
Whofe  cauji;  is  (3od. 

If,  however,  the  admirer  of  n-^tMre  can  turn  his  amufe- 
ments  to  a  higher  purpofc  ;  if  its  gieat  fcencs  can  in- 
fp're  him  with  religious  awe,  or  its  tranquil  f.  enes 
With  that  complacency  of  mind  which  is  fo  nearly  al- 
lied to  benevolence,  it  is  ccrt.unly  the  I.ettir.  ^ippmat 
tucra.  It  i?  fo  much  into  the  b.ir.^'ain  ;  for  we  dare 
not  promife  him  irore  from  pi>"furelqae  travel  than 
a  rational  and  ngreeal.le  amuTment.  Yet  even  this 
may  be  of  lomt  ufc  in  an  age  tecmiiu  with  licentious 
ple.fuic  ;  and  m.>y  in  thi<i  light  at  lca.1  Ic-coiifiJered 
8S  havlnij  a  moral  ten  Jent  y." 

PICUIIMNIM  A,  in  ornithology,  is  the  name  o.""* 
fpeciis  of  pigeon  in  Bralil.  it  is  fo  very  l'mall?s  fcarce 
to  exr«cd  the  l^rk  in  fize.  Its  hea  !,  ne  k,  and  wings, 
are  of  a  pale  lead  colour,  with  a  bla  k  femilunar  muk 
at  the  extremity  of  each  wing  ;  but  its  long  wing, 
featheis,  which  a  e  fetn  wl-.en  the  w  njs  are  expandt  J 
infi)ing,  are  of  a  reddifh  bri.wn  on  one  fi  !e,  and  Ll^ck- 
i(h  uu  the  other,  with  black  ends  or  tips;  the  tail  it 
4  Z  i  long. 
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lon^,  and  is  variegated  with  black,  white,  and  brown;     down  with  the  wind  ;  and  that  under  the  hole  of  this 
the  belly  is  covered  with  white  feathers,  every  one  of    bird  may  often  he  found  a  bufhei  of  iluft  and  (ita  of  ' 
which  has  a  LrowQ  mark  of  the  fhape  of  a  half  moon     wood.     The  feniale  lays  two  or  three  white  eggs,  the 
at  the  end.  colour  of  which,  a«  Willou^hby  obferves,  is  peculiar  to 

PICUMNUS  and  PiLUMNUs,  were  two  deities  at     the   whole   of  the  woodpccktr  genua,  or  at  leaft  all 
Rome,  who  prefided  ov.  r  the  aufpices  required  before     thofe  which  have  come  under  his  infpedtion." 
the  celebration   of  nuptids.     Pilumnus  was  fuppofed         2.  The  picus  principalis,  or  white-billed  wooipeck- 

er,  is  fomewhat  bigger  th  n  the  laft,  beinof  equal  in 
fi/.e  to  a  crow,  it  is  16  inches  lonu,  and  weighs  about 
20  ounces.  The  bill  is  white  as  ivory,  three  inches 
long,  and  channelled  ;  the  iridts  ate  yellow,  and  on 
the  hind  head  is  an  erecl  poiiitcj  crcll,  of  a  line  red 
colour,  fome  of  the  feathers  of  which  are  two  inches 
P1CU3,  the  Woodpecker,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  long;  the  head  itfclf,  and  the  body  in  general,  aro- 
belonging  to  the  order  of  picse.  The  beak  is  (Iraight,  black;  but  the  lower  psrt  of  the  back,  rump,  and 
and  conliils  of  many  fides,  and  like  a  we  Ige  at  the  upper  tail-covtrts,  are  white  ;  froia  the  eye  there  a- 
point  ;  the  no.'trils  are  covered 'with  brillly  feathers;  riles  a  ft»ipe  of  white,  which  paffes  on  each  iiJe  of  the 
the  tf-n  Mie  is  round  like  a  worm,  very  long,  and  (h  irp     nerk  down  to  the  back  ;  three   or  four  of  the  prime 


to  patroni/.e  children,  as  \\u  name  fecms  in  fome  m.n- 
ner  to  indicate  quod ptilat  mala  Infanllt.  The  manu- 
ring of  land  was  fitll  invented  by  Picumnus,  from 
which  reafon  he  is  is  called  Slerquiiinius.  Pilumnus  is 
alfo  invoked  as  the  ^'od  of  bakers  and  millers,  as  he  is 
faid  to  have  firft  invented  the  art  of  grinding  com. 


at  the  point,  which  is  befet  with  briltles  bent  1  ackward  • 
The  grand  charac'ieriRic,  fays  Latham,  of  ihcfe 
birds  is  the  tongue  (which  in  no  bird  is  fimilar,  the 
wryneck  exceptr-d,  whofe  other  charatters,  however, 
differ  too  widely  to  give  it  phce  in  this  claft),  the  muf- 


qudls  are  black,  but  the  reft  are  white  ;  the  tall  is  cu- 
neiform, and  of  tlie  fame  colour  as  the  body  ;  the  legs 
and  claws  are  alfo  black. 

"   This   fnccies   inha^iits    Carolina,  Virginia,    New 
Spain,  nnd  Brafil,  and  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  car- 


cles  necefTary  to  the  notions  of  which  are  Angular  and  penter,  and  not  without  reafon,  as  this  as  well  as  molt 

worthy  of  notice;  affording  the  animal  n.eans  cf  dart-  of  the  other  fpectes  n»ake  a  great  ncife   with  the  biU 

ing  it  forwards  the  whole  length,  or  drawing  it  within  againft  the   trees   in  the  woods,   where   they  may   be 

the  rooulh  at  will.     Sec  Ray 'jn  ihe  Creati',n,  p.  143.  heard  at  a  great  diftance,  as  if  carpenters  were  at  wjrk, 

Derham's  Ph^c.  Tkeol.  p.  342.  Note  c.      IVi/l.  Orn.  making,   according  to  Cattlby,   in  art  hour  or  two  a 

p.  136.1.21.  bulhel  of  chips.     He  adds  like«ife,  thnt  the  Canadi.ui 

The  fame  intelligent  ornithologift  enumerates  no  lefs  Indians  make  ufc  of  the  bills  of  thtfe  lirds  for  coro- 

than  50  dilferent  fpecies  of  woodpeckers,  befides  va-  nets,  fetting  them  round  in  a  wreath  with  the  points 

rietlts  of  fome  of  them  which  amount   to  nine  more,  outwards;  and  that  the  northern  Indians  purchafe  them 


Each  cf  thefc  fpecies  our  readers  crmnot  expect  us  to 
defcribt;  we  rtiall  therefore  content  ourfclves  with  fuch 
as  appenr  to  be  mod  lematkable. 

I. The  picus  martius,  orgreatcft  black  woodpecker, 
it  about  the  fize  of  a  jackdaw,  being  about  17  inches 
long;  the  bill  is  ncaily  two  inches  and  a  halt'  ia  length, 
of  a  dark   afh  colour,  and  whitilh  on  the  fides;  the 


of  the  fouthern  at  the  rate  of  two  an  J  three  buck  (kini 
per  bdl.  Kalm  fays  they  are  found  in  Niw  Jcrfey, 
though  very  Lddom,  and  oaly  at  certain  fcafons." 

3.  The  picus  erythtocephalus,  or  reihealed  wool- 
pecker,  is  about  eight  inches  three  qual■tcr^  long,  and 
weighs  two  ounces.  The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
In  length,  of  a  lead  colour,   with  a  black  tip  ;   the  iri- 


irides  are  pale  yellow,   and  the  eyelids  are  naked,  ac-  des  are  dufl<y  ;  the  he.id  and   the  neck  are  of  a  moll 

cording  to  Scopoli  ;  the  whole  bird  is  black,  except  beautiful   crimfon  ;  the  back  and    wings  are   black  ; 

the  crown   of  the  head,   which  is  vermilion  ;  the  lirll  the  rump,  breaft,  and   belly,  are  white  ;  the  ten  fiiil 

quill-feather  is  the  (horteft,   and  the  two  middle  tail-  quills  are  bla -k,  the  eleventh  black  and  white,  and  the 

featheis,  which  are   longer  than  the  others,  make  it  others   are  v/hite  with   black  flufts  ;  the  tail  is  black 

appear  a  little  lounded  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  lead  colour,  and  cuneiform  ;  the  legs  and  claws  are  of  lead  colour, 

covered  with  feathers  on  the  fore  part   for  half  their  The  cock  and  hen  are  very  neaiiy  alike.      , 

length.  "  This  Ipecies  inhabits  Virguua,  Carolina,  Canada,. 

''  The  female   differs  from  the  male  in  hiiving  the  and  moll  of  the  parts  of  North  America  ;  but  at  the 

hind  head  only  red,   and  not  the  whole  crown  of  ibe  approach  of  winter  it   migrates   more  or  lefs   to  the 

head  ;  and  the  general  colour   of  the  plumage  has  a  fouthward,  according  to  the   feverity  of  the  fcafon  ; 

fliong  cafl  of  brown  in  it.      It  has  likewife  been  ob-  and  upon  this  circumllance  the  people  of  North  Arae- 

ferved,  that  the  red  on  the  hind  bea<l  has  liecn  wholly  rica  forctcl  the  ri;^our  or  clemency  ot  the  enfuing  win- 

wanting  ;  and  indeed  both   male   and  female  are  apt  ter.      Kalm  obferves   that  it   is  a  very  common  bird, 

much  to  vary   in  difTerent  fubjcAs ;   fome   having   a  and  is  very  dellruftive   to  the  maize-fields  and  orch- 

muoh  greater  proportion  of  red  on  the  head  than  others,  ards,  pecking  through  the  cars  of  maize,  and  deHroy- 

This  fpecies  is  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  ing  great  quantities  of  apples.     In  fome  years  they  are 

not  in  pleoty  except  in  Germany.      It  is  not  an  inha-  more  numerous  than  in  others,   »vhtu  they  attack  the 

bltant   of   Italy,   and   is   very    rarely   fecn  in  France,  orchards  where  the  fwcet  apples  grow,  which  they  eat 

Frilch  meiitions  it  as  a  bird  common  to  his  parts;  and  fo  far  that  nothing  remains  but  the  mere  pills.     Some 

it  is  found  alfo  in  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark,  years  fince  there  was  a  premium  of  twopence  jiei  head 

but  not  in  winter.  paid  from  the  public  fund,   in  order  to  extirpate  this 

•'  It  is   faid  to  build  in  old   afh  and  poplar  trees,  pernicious  bird  ;  but  this  has  been  ncgledfed  much  of 

making  V-T^e  and  deep  ncfts;  and  Frifch  obferves,  that  late.   They  are  faid  like.vife  to  be  very  fond  ot  acorns, 

jhey  often  fo  excavate  a  tree,  that  it  is  fooa  aficr  blown  In  Virginia  and  Carolina  they  (lay  the  whole  year,  but 

are 
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Picuf.  '  are  not  feca  in  fuch  numbers  in  winter  as  in  fummer.  Du- 
■~V~~~-  ring  the  winter  they  are  very  tame,  snj  are  frequently 
knov^n  to  come  into  the  houfcs  in  the  fatr.e  manner  as 
the  redbreaft  is  wont  to  do  in  England,  It  is  obferved 
that  this  fpccies  is  found  chiefly  In  old  trees ;  and  the 
noife  they  make  with  their  bills  may  be  heard  above  a 
mile  diftant.  It  builds  the  earlieft  of  all  the  wood- 
peckers, and  generally  pretty  high  from  the  ground. 
It  is  accounted  by  many  people  very  good  eatinf^f. 
Buffun  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  neccfiity  alone  that 
caufcs  thcfe  lirds  to  feed  orj  vegetables  of  any  kind, 
as  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  genus." 

4.  The  picus  puhefcens,  or  little  woodpecker,  ac- 
cording to  Cateihy,  weighs  only  about  an  ounce  and 
an  halt.  BrifTon  f  .7.',  it  is  larger  than  the  fmalleit  of 
our  European  fpeiies,  being  about  five  inches  and  a 
half  long.  The  bill  is  sbout  eight  lines  long,  and  of 
a  horn  c(  lour  ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  black,  and  on 
each  fide  above  the  eye  is  a  white  line  ;  the  hind  head 
is  red ;  the  hind  pait  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  rump, 
are  black,  which  is  divide  1  into  two  parts  by  a  line  of 
white  pafllng  down  the  middle  to  the  rump  ;  the  fca- 
pulars,  upper  wing  and  tail  coverts,  are  black  ;  the 
greater  wing  coverts  and  quills  are  fpottcd  wilh  white; 
the  under  paita  of  the  body  are  pale  grey  ;  tlie  tail  is 
black  ;  the  four  middle  feathers  are  plwin,  the  reft  are 
barred  uitb  white  and  black  ;  and  the  legs  and  claws 
are  black. 

The  female  has  no  red  on  the  hind  head.  Linnsus 
tells  us,  that  the  outer  tail  feather  is  white,  marked 
with  four  black  fpots.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia 
and  Carolina.  Accorillng  to  Kalm,  it  abounds  in  New 
Jerfey,  where  it  is  eileemed  of  all  others  the  moll  dan- 
gerous toorchaids,  and  is  the  moft  dsring.  As  foon 
as  it  has  pecked  one  hole  in  a  tree,  it  makes  another 
clofe  to  the  Irrft,  in  an  horizontal  direction,  proceed- 
ing till  it  has  made  a  circle  of  holes  quite  round  the 
tree;  and  the  apple  trees  in  the  orchards  have  often 
feveral  of  thtfe  rings  of  holes  round  the  ftem,  info- 
much  that  the  tree  frequently  dries  up  and  decays. 

5.  The  yellow  woodpecker  is  about  nine  inches 
long.  The  bill  is  of  a  yellowiih  white,  and  more  than 
an  inch  long  ;  the  hind  head  is  crelled  ;  the  head  it- 
ftlf,  the  neck,  and  whole  body,  are  covered  wilh  dirty 
white  feathers ;  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  eara,  on 
each  fide,  there  is  a  red  flripe  ;  the  wing  coverts  arc 
brown  and  edged  with  yellowifh,  and  fome  of  the 
greater  once  are  mixed  with  rufous  on  the  inner  web ; 
the  quills  are  biown  or  rufous  ;  the  cail  is  black  ;  the 
legs  and  claws  are  grey. 

"  This  fpecies  is  common  at  Cayenne,  and  is  called 
there  charfml'ier  jaunc.  It  makes  its  neft  in  old  trees 
which  are  rotten  within  ;  making  with  its  bill  a  hole 
from  without,  at  Jirlt  horizr-ntal,  but  declining  down- 
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wards  as  foon  as  it  has  pierced  through  the  found  part, 
till  it  is  at  laft  a  foot  and  a  half  below  the  firil  open- 
ing. The  female  lays  three  white  and  nearly  round 
eggs,  and  the  youn^  are  batched  about  the  beginning 
of  April.  The  male  bears  his  (hare  in  the  work  with 
the  femsle,  and  in  her  abfence  keeps  centinel  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hole.  The  note  of  this  bird  is  a  kind 
of  whiflle  fix  times  repeated,  of  which  the  two  or 
three  laft  are  in  a  graver  accent  than  the  others.  The 
female  wants  the  red  band  on  the  fide  of  the  hcaii 
which  is  feen  in  the  mal.-. 

"  Specimens  vary ;  foitie  are  of  thnt  dirty  white,  as 
BrilTon  defcribes  it,  pthero  of  a  light  yellow  ;  whlcK 
laft  is  [he  cafe  In  a  fpecimen  in  the  Leveriau  mufeum: 
this  is  13  Inches  in  len;jth. 

"  In  the  place  referred  to  above,  we  find  3  Mrd  im- 
pcrfecSy  defcribed  by  Mr  Fermin  :  he  merely  fays, 
that  it  IS  a  large  fpecies;  that  it  has  a  fine  red  crdt  on 
tiic  head  ;  the  neck,  breaft,  and  belly,  of  a  citron  co- 
lour ;  and  the  wings  blui.-i(h  above.  He  only  adds, 
that  it  may  be  diftinguiflied  trom  others  by  the  llrokes 
of  the  bill,  which  it  j^Ives  to  the  trees,  and  may  be 
heard  at  a  great  diltance." 

6.  The  picus  auratus,  or  gold-winged  woodpecker, 
IS  about  II  inches  long,  and  weighs  about  j  ounces. 
The  bill  IS  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  is  fomewhat 
bent,  and  is  not  iquare  but  roun.iih,  ridged  only  (>n 
the  top,  the  point  Leing  fharp  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  afii  coloured;  the  hinl  head  is  red; 
the  fi  Jes  of  the  head,  throat,  and  foie  part  of  the  necit, 
are  pale  yellow;  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  is  a  ftripeof 
binck,  from  the  bafe  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  neck  ; 
the  b.'.ck,  fcapulars,  and  wing  coverts,  are  of  a  grey 
brown  colour,  tranfveifely  ftriated  with  black  lines; 
the  rump  is  whltifh  ;  the  breaft,  belly,  and  fides,  are 
whitilh  yellow,  and  each  feather  is  marked  with  a 
round  black  fpot  at  the  tip  ;  on  the  middle  of  the 
breaft  tlicre  is  a  large  crcfceiit  of  black  ;  the  thighs, 
upper  and  under  tail  coverts,  are  bla.k  and  white  mix- 
ed ;  the  quills  are  brown,  with  yellow  (hafts  f;)Otted 
with  blown  on  the  outer  edge  ;  the  tail  is  blackilh, 
being'  outwardly  edged  with  grey  ;  the  outer  feather 
is  doited  with  whiti(h  on  the  marjjiiiB ;  the  fliafn  of 
all  but  the  two  miJdle  feathers  arc  yellow  half  wa 
from  the  bale  ;  and  the  legs  and  claws  are  brown. 

The  fem.ik  ditfets  in  having  the  crown  and  neck 
behind  grey  brown  ;  the  hind  hea  J  of  a  lefs  vivid  red  ; 
and  the  greater  quills  not  fpocted  on  the  edges.  She 
alfo  wants  the  black  lift  on  the  throat,  but  otherwife 
like  the  male. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  VIrcinia,  Carolina,  and  Cans- 
dp,  and  is  plenty  in  New  Jerfey  and  aliout  New  York, . 
where  it  is  called  by  Tome  liittock  or  pint,  and  by  others 
ki^h-huk  [a).  Both  the  firll  names  have  fome  relation  to 

it» 


Picui. 


i-ay 


(a)  "  1  have  lately  feen  (fays  Latham)  in  the  Leverlan  roufeum  a  bird  which  appear*  to  be  a  mere  variety, 
though  brought  from  a  far  different  country.  This  was  much  like  the  picus  auratus  in  colour,  but  rather  ijfs 
111  fize.  The  bill  exactly  made  like  that  bird,  and  brown  ;  on  each  fide  of  the  jiw  is  a  ftripe  of  crimfon  hkc 
a  whift<er  ;  the  under  part  of  the  wings  of  a  pale  red  colour,  not  unlike  what  ia  called  nd  lead  :  and  the  ftiattg 
of  the  quills  and  tail,  which  in  the  other  bird  are  yellow,  in  this  are  red  ;  the  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  of 
tJie  body  is  brown,  beneath  vinaceous  marked  with  round  black  fpotj ;  till  black,  pointed,  and  each  feather 
bifurcated  at  the  tip,  exadly  like  the  American  one.  This  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I 
have  Iten  two  fpecimens  of  this  bird." 
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Plan.       its  norr  ;  nr  1  per^•  p»  the  laitrr,  from  the  finistion  of    fttnnt;  ;  thrir  thitjSo  tery  mufcular  t  iSeir  toM ''.ifpo*       Pic««. 
"    '  *  the  nift       It  in  nlmo  t  contmmlly  on  the  grouri ),  anl     (i\  two  back..v,ird,   two  forjirsrd  :   thp  feather*  of  the  >       -* 

id  not  O'  firv.il  to  di-nh  on  tht  trrc5,  Iik-  other*  of  tail  are  »«ry  Itifl',  fturp  p.iintrd,  »ii(i  Weiidin;  down* 
the  p-enns.  It  l>vcs  ch'ffly  '^n  inr;Cts(  B  I,  an  1  \t  com-  wards  Tlic  three  tirll  clreiimftances  do  a  Imirably  C')n- 
morly  »ety  f-t,  f  >  as  to  b-  thou/ht  vrry  p^ilata'le  for  cur  to  enable  them  to  run  u;j  and  <!own  ihc  (i  leg  of 
th'-  tal'le.  It  H-y«  all  tiic  yrai-  ;  an  ".  J^  it  cinr..)t  at  trcri  with  great  fcurity  ;  anJ  the  ftrength  of  the  tail 
all  times  't  infcAs,  it  muft  perhtps  eat  fome  k  nd  of  fu'^porti  thun  firmly  when  they  contii.ue  lon^  in  one 
gral"«  or  pi  nts  in  the  fields  In  form  and  fomt  ot  its  p'a  e,  tithcr  whire  they  finj  plenty  of  f«>d,  or  while 
q<i  1itii»  ma'<cit  refem' le  the  rti<ko.«-(c).  rnou?h  it  ti  ey  arc  forming  an  a -cell  to  the  interior  p:»rt  of  the 
climbs  not  on  trees, 't  flies  to  their  tops  an!<  fits  oc  a-  timber.  Tlii«  form  of  the  tail  makes  their  flight  very 
finn  dir  cii  the  br-n  he«.  auk^ard,    »s  it   inclines  their   body  down,   and  forces 

Forfter,  in  the  Philofo- hic?.l  Tranfidlions,  o')ferve-i,  thtin  to  fly  with  Ihort  and  frequent  jr-r!--.s  when  they 
thst  it  is  a  '  ird  of  j>ana.<e  in  the  northern  pivts  >f  would  af^e:i'.,  or  even  keep  in  a  line.  Th's  fpcv-iei 
Americi,  vifit'ntj  the  nci  hbonthood  of  Albany  Fort  feedj  o'cenei  on  the  irrounJ  than  any  other  of  the  ge- 
in  April,  and  leaving:  it  in  September:  that  it  I'.y^  fro.-n  nus :  ail  of  them  make  their  ntlts  in  the  hollows  of 
four  to  fi»  ejfijs,  in  hollow  trees,  an  1  feedn  on  worms  trei  h  ;  and  lay  fivt  or  fix  e^gn,  of  a  beautiful  femi- 
and  otSer  infedt*.     Called  by  the  natives  eu/Aeefunn-     tran'parer.t  white. 

noir.  Widoiii^hhy  fayn  that  the  female  lays  fiv^'  or  fix  egg»; 

The  follo*irg  fpcctes  are  pretty  well  known  in  Bri-  which  Penii->nt(D)  alf  >  obferves;  adding,  that  they  arc 
tain  of  a  beau  iful  frmitr<mt"p\r«nt  whice. 

7.  The  TJridis,   or   preen   woodpfeker,   wtij;h»  fiK         *'  Thefe   hir.ls   lomctiiies  build  in  a  hollow  afp  or 
eu;ice«  snl  a  half;   it<  len.<th  i;  i^  inches,  the  brca  th     other  tree,  1  5  or  2  3  feet  from  the  ground.      The  male 
JO  and  a  half;   the   biU   s  I'.ulky,   tnauiJular,  and  near     and  fetrale  take  it  by  turns  to  bnre  thiough  the  living 
two   irches  long  ;   the  crown  of  the  head   i"  crimfon,     p'rt  ot  the   wool,   till    they  come   to  the  rotten  part, 
fpotted    with    block  ;    the  tyea   ;ire   furrounded    with     w.ierein,  after  bcin^;  hollowed  out  to  a  pro;>er  depth, 
blaik,  and  the  malcii  h  v."  ari  h  crimfon  mark  beneath     thty  by  their  e^g8(E,   which   are  gerer  dly  five   and 
the    hlaiknefs;   the   ba^k.    neck,  and  lefler  coverts  rf     f  metimee  fii£(K;  in  num'ier,  greenilh,  wit.i  I'm  dl  '  hck 
the  winp),  are  green  ;  the  romp  of  a  pale  ycUow  ;   tl  e     fpotx.       The  young  ones  climb  up  and  down  the  trees 
whole  of  the  under  part  of  the  bociy  is  of  a  very  pale     befoie  they  can  rty      It  is  worthy  ot  remark  to  otifervc 
gretii,    and   the   thighs   and   vent   are    marked    with     with    whst  nicety   the  holes  of  the  woolpeckcr  are 
dulky  lines;  the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  cinereous  green;     marie,  as  perfeelly  rouni  as  if  made  by  the  alFiitanceot 
the  tail  eonfifts  of  ten  lliff  fe.ithers,  whofe  ends  are  ge-    a  pair  of  compafles.     Nuthatches,  darlings,  and  bats, 
nerally  broken,  »«  the  bird  rel^s  on  them  in  climbing  ;     frequently  build  in  thefe  holes  when  dtfirted. 
their  tips  are  Hack;  the  retl  of  each  is  alttrnately  bar-         "  Botli  Frif  h  and  Kltiii  millitke  in  faying  th-.t  the 
red  «ith  duflty  ani  deep  gn  en.     Thefe  birds  tee',  en-     females  have   not  the   red  crown,  tor  even   the  young 
tireiy  on  infects.;  and  their  princi])*;  3iftion  is  that  of    oiifs  in  the  neft  have  the  app;ar,ince  ol  it  ;   and  I  hive 
climbing  up  and  down  the  bodies  or  Uiugh?  of  trees  :     had  their,  brought  to  roe  w   en  t  ey  cculd  fcjrcely  fly, 
for  the  firft  purpofe  they  are  provided  with  a  long  flcn-     when   the    red   was  m  xed   w  th  brown;  but  they  do 
der  tongue,   armed  with  a  (harp  bony  en-i  bar'.ed.  on     not  become  of  a  lull   red   tdl   after  the   firll  moult, 
each  fide,  which  by  the  means  of  a  curious  ?pparatu«      They  are  fs'd  to  be  fond  of  btes  in  winter,  makincr 
of  mufdes  thev  can  exrrt  at  pleafure,  daitinir  it  to  a     great    havock   attiong   them.       Sileme  obferve*,  that 
great  lin^'th  into  the  clifts  of  the  bnrk,  Iran.'-fixing  and     they  are  found   in  the  markets   in  Italy,   at  Bologna  ; 
dra'Jfin,;  out  t'-e  infers  th.n  lurk  theie.     They  mike     but  this   is  ii.n   exlraordliury,   f>r  the    Italians  eat  ail 
their  nefts  in   the  hollows  of  trtc:   in  order  therefore     fmall  birds  airaoll  without  exception, 
to  force   their   way   to   thofe   cavitien,   their  b  lis   are  "  In   .'>ir  A.  Lever's   mufeim   there  i^  a  virlety   of 

forme  1  ftron.',  very  h*rd,  and  wedge  like  nt  the  end  ;     this  bird,    of   a  Itrawcolour   throayhout,   except   the 
Dr  Derhim  obfeivrs.  that  a  rcat  ri  !i-e  runs  alon:r  the     crown,  which  is  faintly  marked  with  red." 
top,   as  it   an  artift   had   deti<nei   it  f.r  llrength   and  8.  The  major,  or  great  fported  woodpecker,  weigh* 

be  utv.      Yet    it  has   not  power   to  penetrate  a  found     two  ounces  three  quarters  ;  the  length  is  nine  inches  ; 
tree  ;  their  perforation  of  any  tree  if  a  earning  to  the     the  breadth  is  16.     Ttie  bill  is  one  and  a  quartet  long, 
owntr  to  throw  it  down.     Their  legs  arc  fhoit,  but     «t  a  black  horn  colour.    The  iridts  are  red.    The  fore- 
head 


(b)  "  ^n  defeft  of  infefts  I  have  been  informed  (fnys  Mr  Latham),  that  it  feeds  on  the  berries  of  the  r.-d 
ced ..r,  and  grows  tot  on  them.  This  food  has  been  both  Jif^^orged  by  the  mouth,  alter  being  (hot,  a*  well 
a<  found  ill  the  Homach  o..  (MT^ft'on." 

(c)  "  Linnaeus,  in  his  tentt-.  edition  of  the  Sx/I(ma  Natere,  had  ranked  this  with  the  cucko.vs;  and  liutton, 
from    ts  fim  lar  ty  to  this  gi-nuo,  has  placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  woodpeckers  of  its  cl  f-^." 

(d)  Rr  '/.onl  p.  242.  wh  re  f 5me  putinmt  obfervations  on  thefe  birds  may  be  found.  Let  the  realcf 
alfo  confult  Ray  on  tb<  Creation,  p    143.  and  Derh  im  s  Ph^tcn-thtol.  p.  193,  3^9,  .14 ^ 

(e)  "  This  is  fomctimes  fo  deep  that  tl.iy  m  .It  teed  chcir  youn-  quite  in  t(\e  .^tk;  for  I  have  been  toW 
by  one.  th-.t  he  was  obliged  to  thruft  his  whole  arm  to  the  ihoulder  down  the  hollov  ot  a  tree  before  he 
could  resell  the  eggs." 

(f)  "  I  hive  fetn  fix  young  ones  together  in  one  neft."     WW..  Qm.  p.  i,p. 
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^«all  Id  of  a  pale  tuff  colour  ;  xht  crown  of  tlie  head  a 
gloffy  bla  k  i  the  hind  part  marked  with  a  rich  deep 
crimfon  fpot.  The  rherkh  arc  wh'te  ;  bounded  be- 
nealh  ly  a  bl?(k  line  that  pafTea  from  the  corner  of 
the  mouth  and  furrounds  the  hind-part  of  the  head. 
The  neik  in  encirtled  with  a  black  colour.  The  throat 
»nd  breaft  are  of  a  yellowifh  white  ;  the  vent  feathers 
of  s  fine  light  crimfon.  The  bai  k,  rump,  and  co- 
urts of  the  tail,  and  kfTer  coveits  of  the  wings,  are 
black  ;  the  f  apuUr  teathtrs  .ind  (ovcrtu  adjoininjf  to 
them  are  white.  The  quill  feathcta  ate  black,  elegant- 
ly m.irktd  en  each  web  with  roun.l  white  fpots.  The 
fti'ir  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black,  the  next  tip- 
ped with  dirty  yellow  ;  the  lottoma  of  the  two  out- 
moft  blaik  ;  the  u"per  paita  a  dirty  white.  The  ex- 
terior feathers  m'  rked  on  each  web  with  two  black 
fpots  ;  the  next  with  two  on  the  inner  web,  and  only 
one  on  the  other.  The  Itgs  are  of  a  lead  colour.  The 
female  want.i  that  btautilul  crimfon  fpot  on  the  head  ; 
in  other  rcfpcdts  the  colours  ot  both  agree.  This  fpe- 
♦  iesis  much  more  uncommon  than  the  precedini^  ;  and 
keeps  altogether  in  the  woods.  This  bird  in  pretty 
common  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  frequent ing  the  woodj  like  the  tell 
of  its  trenus.  and  is  likewife  met  with  in  America.  It 
is  a  very  luniiin^  bird  ;  for  when  a  pcrfon  has  feen  one 
f>n  a  tree,  he  is  almort  fiire  to  lofe  fiirht  of  it,  if  the 
tree  is  lati/e,  and  the  ol  ftrvcr  not  very  attentive  ;  for 
the  nionitnt  it  fpies  any  one  it  will  creep  behind  a 
branch,  and  there  lie  fccure  till  the  daiifjtr  is  over. 
The  extreme  faciliti  with  which  birds  ot  the  wood- 
pecker kind  defcend  as  wtll  at  afcend  the  trees  is  wor- 
thy admirsfion,  feeming  to  do  both  with  equal  eafc  to 
itfelf.  We  do  not  find  any  one  who  has  noticed  the 
colour  of  the  eggs;  but  BuflFon  mentions  having 
found  a  neft  with  fix  young  oncd  in  an  old  decayed  afp 
tree,  30  feet  from  the  ground. 

9.  The  ir.edius,  or  middle-lized  woodpecker,  agrees 
icith  the  preceding  in  cr'lours  and  fizc,  ex  e'jtiug  that 
the  crown  of  the  head  in  this  is  of  a  neb  crimfon  ;  the 
crown  of  the  head  in  the  male  of  the  foriT:er  black  ; 
and  the  ciimfon  is  in  form  of  a  bar  on  the  hind  part. 
Kirds  thus  marked  have  been  fhot  in  Lancafhire  and 
other  paifs  oi  England  ;  but  Mr  Pennant  is  dou'tful 
whether  they  an  varieties,  or  dillir.dl  fpcc.es.  ••  Brif- 
f'ln  (favs  Latham),  quotes  many  authi.rs  whoh.ive  de- 
fcribcd  this  bird,  hut  1  am  not  cleiir  in  \U  being  a  dif- 
tindii  fpecies.  It  is  certainly  much  more  fcarce  in  Eng- 
liiid  than  any  other.  Biilfiin  is  reconciled  to  its  being 
a  variety  only;  but  if  fo,  this  variety  is  regular,  at  leall, 
in  all  the  fpecitrens  which  I  have  feen." 

10.  The  minor,  or  leall  fpotted  woodpecker,  fcarce 
weighs  an  ounce  :  the  Icn^fth  is  fix  inches  ;  the  breadth 
eltvtn.  The  forehead  is  of  a  dirty  white  :  the  crown 
of  t'le  head  lin  the  male)  of  a  beautihil  crimfon  :  the 
ehetks  and  tides  of  the  neck  are  whitr,  bounded  ly  a 
bed  of  black  beneath  the  former.  'I'hc  hind  part  of 
the  hcail  and  neck,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wind's,  are 
blai  k  :  the  lack  is  barred  with  1  lack  and  white  :  the 
fcapulars  and  quill  feathers  (potted  with  black  and 
white  :  the  four  middle  feathris  of  the  tail  are  black  ; 
the  others  varied  wiih  blai  k  and  white  :  the  brtaft  a  id 
belly  arc  of  a  dirt)  white:  the  crown  ot  the  head  {in 
the  female)  is  white  ;  the  feet  are  i.f  a  lead  colour.  It 
tas  all  the  chaiaders  ami  adioos  of  the  greater  kind, 


but  is  not  fo  often  met  with.  Ralerne  tells  ii«  that  this 
bird  is  not  found  in  France  ;  but  Ruffon  :ffirfC9  tlut  '" 
it  inhsbits  moft  of  the  provinces  there.  It  approaches 
near  ha'  itat'ons  in  winter,  and  may  he  feen  in  orchards 
adjoining  to  boufes,  which  no  doubt  it  (Iocs  for  the 
fake  of  food,  tinciin^  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees  bcth 
caterpdiars  and  larvse  of  infeAs  of  all  kinds.  It  builds 
in  En  hole  f'f  a  trte,  and  often  difputea  the  right  of 
pofTe/ii.m  with  the  little  colemoiife,  which  laft,  as  it  is 
much  we.;ker  of  the  two,  muft  yield  the  viftory. 
Wilbugh;  y  fays  it  is  calle  1  iii  England  by  the  name  of 
hick'Wiill.  Linnaeup,  in  his  fynonymes  of  this  bird, 
quctts  HafTelquift  for  the  f.irtic  ;  but  wLocver  will  di- 
ligently read  what  tluH  author  fays  of  t'le  matter,  will 
be  convinced  that  the  reference  flioiil  1  be  to  the 
greater  rather  than  the  leafl  of  t'lis  genus.  It  is  faid 
by  him  to  inhabit  the  higher  parts  of  Alia. 

Mr  Sonnerat  mentions  a  !  ird  found  by  him  at 
Antigue,  ill  the  ifl^nd  of  P.nay,  with  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  hind  part  of  the  neck,  of  a  greyifh  black  : 
on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  two-thirds  downwards,  is  a 
flripe  of  white,  which  begins  jut!  above  tiie  eye  ;  and 
under  this  another  of  black  trom  the  eye  to  the  Ihoul. 
der.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  bl  xk  and  white. 
The  under  parts  pale  yellow,  fpotted  with  Hack.  The 
tail  is  black  above,  and  beneath  barred  with  a  dirty 
white  and  yellowilh  colour.  The  bill  and  legs  blackifh. 
The  head  had  no  red  on  it.  Buflon  fuppofes  it  to 
have  l>cen  a  female,  and  a  variety  only  of  our  leaft 
fpotted  woodpecker. 

Pici's  (fab.  hiih),  a  king  of  Latium,  fon  of  Sa- 
turn. He  married  Venilia,  alfo  called  Canens,  by 
whom  he  had  Faunus.  He  was  tenderly  loved  by  th« 
goddels  F'omona,  and  he  returned  her  aiTedion.  Ashe 
was  one  day  hunting  in  the  woods,  he  was  met  bv 
Circe,  who  became  deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and  wh  j 
changed  him  into  a  woodpecker,  called  by  the  name 
of  picus  among  the  Latins.  Hid  wife  Venilia  v.-as  fa 
difcoi.folate  w!  en  (he  was  in'ormed  of  his  death,  that 
(he  pined  away.  Some  fupprfe  that  PIcus  was  the  fon 
of  Piliimniis,  and  that  he  gave  out  prophecies  to  his 
fubjeds  by  means  of  a  favourite  woodpecker;  from 
which  circumllance  origin. ted  the  fable  of  his  beiug 
metamorphr.fcd  into  a  bird. 

Picus  (John),  earl  of  Miraniola,  a  pni'igy  of 
parts  and  le  ruing,  was  the  youngsll  child  of  John 
Francis  Picus  earl  of  Mir-'odola  and  Concordia  ;  and 
was  born  in  the  year  1463.  The  progrefs  that  he 
made  in  letters  was  fo  extremely  rapid,  th.it  it  was 
matter  of  alfcnithment  to  fee  even  a  boy  one  of  the 
firfl  poets  and  orator^  of  his  age.  He  was  the  fchohr 
of  R.  Jothanan,  a  German  Jew,  who  confirmed  his 
natiir.d  fondnefs  for  the  cabslillical  writings  inforauch 
that  he  is  reported  to  have  declare  !,  that  tbofe  who 
dived  into  them  dived  in  the  true  head  fpring  ;  where- 
as tliofe  rivulets  that  had  flowed  thence  into  Greece 
were  no  better  than  coriupt  .nnd  Itaj-rnated  waters. 
After  vifiting  the  moft  faiiious  univert'ities  of  France 
and  Italy,  he  went  to  Rome  ;  where,  in  1 48(1,  before 
he  was  24  years  of  age,  he  piiblillied  900  propiiiit'uns 
in  logic,  matbcmalicf,  phyCcs,  divinity,  eabalillic 
learning,  and  magii,  drawn  not  ooly  from  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  even  from  Jcwi(h  F.n J  Arabian  writers: 
fubjoining  to  his  advcrtilement,  that,  "  if  any  philo- 
fophcr  ur  divine  would  cume  to  Rome  to  dilpute  with 
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him  upon  nnr  or  all  of  them,  he  would  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  hit  joiirnty  from  the  rcmoteft  corners  of 
Italy."  He  enjoyci.?,  however,  the  honour  of  this  dif- 
put  itioui  challenge  quietly,  without  dantjer  to  his  cre- 
dit :  for  envy  prtcured  fome  of  his  propofiiions  to  be 
charged  with  he refy,  nnd  he  was  fori  id  to  difpuce  up- 
on them.  As  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  his  opo- 
fers.we  are  told  that  a  theoIr>.jian  who  had  (hown  him- 
felf  very  zealous  in  cenfiiring  his  book,  being  aflced 
what  was  the  meaning'  of  the  word  cabbala  ?  anfwcr- 
ed,  that  he  was  a  wicked  man  and  a  heretic,  who  had 
written  againft  Jefus  Chrift,  and  that  thofe  who  follow- 
ed his  opinion  were  called  cabhalifts.  At  the  age  of 
28,  he  confined  himftlf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
fcriptures ;  and  undertook  to  combat  the  Jews  and 
Mahometans,  as  well  as  to  confound  judicial  adrology; 
but  in  this  intention  hi-«  credit  was  alfo  faved,  though 
with  the  lof?  of  his  life,  by  his  dying  in  1494,  in  his 
3  2d  year.  He  was  called  the  phxmx  of  hit  age,  and 
by  Scaligcr  Monflrum  fine  Viua.  He  compofed  a  great 
number  of  works,  which  have  often  been  printed  both 
feparatcly  and  together.  The  following  epitaph  is  up- 
on his  tomb  : 

Hie  plus  ejl  Pictis  Mlrandolj,  aetera  norunt 

Et  Tagus  et  Ganges.,  for/an  et  Antipodes. 

Picus  (John  Francis),  prince  of  Mirandola,  ne- 
phew of  John  Picus  mentioned  above,  was  born  about 
the  year  1469.  He  cultivated  learning  and  the  fcicnces 
after  the  example  of  his  uncle  ;  but  he  had  a  principa- 
lity and  dominions  to  fuperintend,  which  involved  him 
in  great  troubles,  and  at  laft  cod  him  his  life.  He  was 
twice  driven  from  his  principality,  and  twice  refto- 
red  ;  and  at  laft,  in  i  53?,  was,  together  with  his  eldeft 
foB  Albert,  alTaflinatcd  in  his  own  caftle  by  his  nephew 
Galcoti.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  letters  ;  and  fuch  of 
his  works  a?  were  then  compofed  were  infetced  in  the 
Strafburgh  edition  of  his  uncle's  in  1504,  and  conti- 
nued in  future  impreflions,  befides  fome  others  which 
were  never  coUefted. 

PIECE,  in  matters  of  money,  fignifies  fometimes 
the  fame  thine  with  fpecies  ;  and  fometimes,  by  adding 
the  value  of  the  pieces,  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch  as 
have  no  other  particular  name.  For  the  piece  of  eight, 
er  piaftre,  fee  MosurTal/e. 

PiECt,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  money  of  account,  or  ra- 
ther a  manner  of  accounting  ufed  among  the  negroes 
on  the  coaft  of  AngoU  in  Africa,  See  MoNsr-Table. 

Piece,  in  heraldry,  denotes  an  ordinary  or  charee. 
The  honourable  pieces  of  the  fhield  ire  the  chief, 
fefe,  bend,  pale,  bar,  crofs,  faltier,  chevron,  and  In 
general  all  thofe  which  may  take  up  one-third  of  the 
field,  when  alone,  ond  in  what  manner  focver  it  be. 
See  Heraldry. 

Pieces,  in  the  military  art,  include  all  forts  of 
creat  guns  and  mortars.  Battering  pieces  are  the 
larger  fort  of  guns  ufed  at  fiegea  for  making  the 
breaches  ;  fuch  are  the  24  pounder  and  culverine,  the 
one  carrying  a  24  and  the  other  an  18  pound  hall. 
Field  pieces  are  1  2-potmders,  demiculverines,  6-poun- 
ders.  lackers,  minions,  and  3  pounders,  which  march 
with  the  army,  and  encamp  aKvays  behind  the  fecond 
line,  but  in  day  of  battle  are  in  the  front.  A  foldier's 
firelock  is  likevvife  called  h'n piece. 
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PIEDMONT,    tcountry  of  Italy,  with  the  title  P!«dm»n- 
of  a  principality,  is   bounded  on  the  north  by  Savoy  ~"~v~~" 
and  Italy  ;  on  the  weft  by  France  ;  on  the  foiith  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  republic  of  Feuoa  ;  and  on  the 
ealt  by  the  duchies  of  Montferrjt  and  Mil.in  ;  extend- 
ing a' out  1 50  miles  from  north   to   fouth,  but   much 
lefs  from  call  to  weft.     It  is  called  Piedmont,  and  iii 
Latin  Pietlmontium,  from  itsfituation  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountalni,  or  Alps,  whifh  fi-parate  Fiance  from  Italy. 
This   country  is   in   fome   parts   mountainous,  but  ia 
everywhere  very  fruitful.  The  plains  produce  fine  corn, 
and  Montferrat  and  the  Mllanefe  yiel  1  great  quantitiei 
of  Turkey  wheat,  which  commonly  ferves  for  bread, 
and   with   which  the   people  of  the  middle  rank  mis 
rye  ;  the  pods  arc  ufed  for  fuel,  and   the  llalks  being 
thick  ferve  to   mend  the   roads.     The  hills  produce 
plenty  of  wine,  which,  like  the  Italian  wines,  is  very 
lufcious  when   new,  elpecially   the   white.     There  ia 
alfo  a  tartilh  red  wine  called  who  brufco,  faid  to  be  very 
wholefome  for  fat  people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fweet   wine    is  recommended    ?8  a   ftoma.hic.      The 
neighbourhood  of  Tuiin  is  famous  for  its   line   fruits, 
and  many  long  walks  of  chefnut  and  mulberry  trees, 
which  produce  both  pleafure  and  profit.     Marons,  or 
large  chefnuts,  are  a  favourite  dainty  among  the  com- 
mon people.     Thefe  are  put  into  an  oven,  and,  when 
thoroughly  hot,  and  cooled  in  red  wine,  are   dried  a 
fecond  time  in  the  oven,  and  afterwards  eaten   celd. 
Truffles  grow  here  in  fuch  abundance,  that  Piedmont 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  truffle  country.     Some  are 
black,  others  white  matbled  with  rid.    Their  price  is 
rated  according  to  their  fize.  Sometimes  they  are  found 
of  12  or  14  pounds  weight  ;  and  many  country  peo- 
ple earn  from  60  to  70  dollars  a-year  merely  by  digging 
for  them.     The  trade  in  tattle  is  laid   to   bring  into 
Piedmont  no  lefs  than  three  millions  of  livrea  per  an- 
num. The  cultivation  of  filk  is  alfo  a  profitable  article, 
the  PiedmoBtefe  filk  being,  on  account  ot  its  finenefa 
and  ftrength,  eftecmed  the  bed  in  Italy.     The  Pied- 
montefe  gentry  breed  valt  numbers  of  filk-worms  un- 
der the  care  of  their  tenants,  who  have  the  eggs  and 
mulberry  leaves  delivered  to  them,  and  in  return  they 
give  half  the  filk  to  their  matters.     This  principality 
comprehends  eleven  fmall  provinces :  Piedmont  proper, 
t!;e  valleys  between  France  and   Italy,  the  valley  of 
Saluza,  the  county  of  Nice,  the  niarqulfate  of  Sufa, 
the  duchy  of  Aoft,  the  Canavefe,  the  lordlhip  of  Vet- 
fail,  the  county  of  Aft,  and  the  Langes.     It  was  for- 
merly a   part  of  Lombardy,  but  now  belongs  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,   ;nd  lies  at  the  foot   of  the  Alps, 
which  feparate  France  from  Italy.     It  contains  many 
high  mountains,  tmong  which  there  are  rich  and  fruit- 
ful valleys,  as  pleafant  and  populous  as  any   part  of 
Italy.     In  the  mountains  are  mines  of  fevcral  kinds, 
and  the   forefls  afford  a  great   deal  of  curious  game, 
among  which  the  tumor  is  an  ufcful  animal.      '<  The 
mules  (fays  Mr  Watkins)  are  very  fine  in  this  coun- 
try ;    but    the    inhabitants  have  other  bealls,  or   ra- 
ther monftcrsi,  which  they  find  very  fcrviceable,  though 
vicious  and   obftinate.     Thefe  are  produce  '  by  a  cow 


and  an  afs,  or  mare  and  bull,  and  called  jumarres  or 
gimerri  (a).  I  cannot  fay  that  I  have  ever  feen  any 
of  them,  hut  I  am  told  they  areveiy  common." 

The 


(4)  Thefe  equivocal  anliDals,  however,  if  we  may  io  term  them,  are  fo  generally  mentioned  by  travellers  in 
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|l>i«-1mont.  The  Piedmontefe  have  more  fenfe  than  the  Savoy- 
^■""V*"^  ards,  hut  then  they  are  not  fo  fiiiccre.  Some  authors 
rfprefcnt  them  as  livt-Iy,  artful,  and  witty,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mountain  of  Aofta  excepted,  who  are 
farther  diftin(rui(hed  by  larp-c  wens,  as  even  their  horfes, 
do£;9,  and  other  animals.  Mr  Biretti,  however,  in  his 
/Iccount  of  Ita'y,  vol.  ii.  p.  1  I  6.  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  them.  "  One  of  the  chief  qualities  (fays  hC), 
which  diftin^uifh  the  Piedmontefe  fiom  all  other  Ita- 
lians, is  their  want  of  cheerfulnefs.  Piedmont  never 
produeed  a  finp;le  good  poet,  as  fir  as  tlie  records  of 
the  counti7  cnn  go,  whereas  there  is  no  other  province 
of  Italy  but  what  can  boall  of  fome  poet  ancient  or 
ir.odern  ;  and  yet  the  Piedmontefe  are  not  deficient  in 
■feveral  branches  of  learning,  and  fome  of  them  have 
fuccecded  tolerably  well  in  civil  law,  phyfic,  and  the 
mathematics.  It  is  lilcewife  obfcrved  of  this  people, 
that  none  of  them  ever  attained  to  any  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  polite  arts,  and  it  is  but  lately  that  they 
csn  bead  of  a  painter,  Cavaliero  Bomente  ;  a  llatiiary, 
•Signor  Lodetto  ;  and  fome  arch'tefts,  Conte  Alfieri, 
Sij^nor  Borra,  and  others,  who  yet,  to  f.y  the  truth, 
are  far  inferior  to  numSerlef«  artlfts  produ.ed  by  the 
other  provincc-s  of  Italy.  They  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  jjieatly  advanced  when  confiiered  as  foldiers  ; 
though  their  troops  have  never  been  very  numerous, 
evwy  body  converfant  in  hiftory  knows  the  brave  ftand 
they  made  for  fome  centuries  paft  agiinft  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Germanf,  whenever  they  have  been  in- 
vaded by  thefe  nations.  The  (kill  of  the  Piedmontefe 
in  fortification  is  likewife  very  greit,  and  their  Berto- 
Us  and  Pintos  have  fhown  •«  much  genius  as  the  Vau- 
bans  and  Cohorns,  in  rendering  impregnable  feveral 
places  which  inferior  engineers  would  only  have  made 
fecure." 
P««'/  The  chief  traJe  of  this  principality  confifts  in  hemp 

'"■^'^  and  filk.  Indeed,  fo  great  is  their  trade  in  raw  filk, 
that  the  Englilh  alone  have  purchafed  to  the  value  of 
2CO,coo  lb.  in  a  year.  The  filk  worm  thrives  fo  well, 
tbat  many  peal.^.nts  m:ike  above  (b)  ioo  lb.  of  filk  »n- 
nually  ;  and  it  is  not  only  abundant,  but  univerfally 
known  to  be  ftrongerand  finer  than  »ny  in  ItJy.  The 
land  owners  divide  the  profit  with  their  tenants.  The 
Piedmontefe  workmen,  ho:;\cv{r,  are  faid  to  want  ex- 
pertnefs,  though  they  finiih  their  work  equally  well 
with  thofe  of  other  nations.  The  high  duty  and  land- 
carriage  on  mules  likewife  tend  to  leffen  the  valoe  of 
this  trade.  They  have  befides  corn,  rice,  wine,  fruits, 
fiax,  and  cattle. 

In  the  valleyt  of  Lucerne,  Peyroufe,  and  St  Mar- 
tin, which  have  always  belonged  to  Piedmont,  live  the 
celebrated  Waldcnfes  or  Vaudois,  a  name  which  figni- 
^tiptople  of  the  valleys.  Thefe  have  rendered  themfelves 
famous  in  hiftory  for  their  dilTent  from  the  Romifti 
church  long  before  the  time  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 
for  the  perfecutions  they  h»ve  fuffered  on  that  account ; 
but  fince  the  year  17^0  they  have  not  been  openly  mo- 
VoL.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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lefted  for  their  religion,  but,  in  order  to  fupprefi  them  P  «•"-•, 
by  degrees,  a  popiih  church  has  been  built  in  every  '''-P™d-e. 
parilh.  They  are  heavily  tnxed,  and  labour  un  let  '•"">'"""' 
great  opprcflions.  The  nurahcr  of  people  in  thefe 
valleys  fjarce  at  prefent  exceeds  10,000,  of  which  i  ooo 
are  Catholics.  Thj  chief  river  of  Piedmont  is  the  Po, 
which  flows  out  of  Mount  Vifo.  The  river  S^ fia,  th^ 
Doria,  Baltea,  the  ancient  Druiia,  the  Tenaro,  and 
feveral  others,  run  into  it.  The  Var,  anciently  callel 
the  Varus,  rifes  in  the  coanty  of  Nee,  and  after  wa- 
tering it  empties  itfelf  into  the  Meditsrranein.  The 
language  of  the  Piedmontefe  is  a  mixture  of  French 
and  Italian.  In  this  country  are  about  50  earldoms, 
15  marquifates,  a  multitude  of  lordfhips,  and  io  ab- 
beys. Though  the  country  be  entirely  popiih,  except 
fome  valleys  inhabited  by  the  Waldcnfes,  the  king  re- 
ferves  to  himfclf  the  greateft  part  of  the  power  in 
church  affairs,  which  in  many  other  places  is  given  up 
to  the  po;-e,  and  the  conltitution  unlgenilui  is  hrre  uni- 
verfally  oppofed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  lart  centu- 
ry, the  French  k'ng  perfuai^.ed  the  duke  of  S^voyto 
drive  them  out  ot  the  country  ;  in  confequcnce  of  which 
100, coo  of  shem  retired  to  CJermany,  England,  and 
HolUnd,  and  yet  they  are  not  all  txtlrpated,  though, 
as  we  have  obferved,  they  are  obliged  to  have  a  Roman 
Catholic  ehurch  in  every  parifh. 

Turin,  the  general  refidence  of  the  king  of  Sardi- 
nia, to  whom  this  principality  belongs,  is  the  chief 
city.  See  Turih.  The  number  of  inhabitant)!,  Mr 
Watkins  fays,  in  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  amount  to 
2,695,727  fouU,  of  which  Turin  contains  about 
77,000. 

PIENES,  a  fraall  ifland  of  Japan,  over  againft  the 
harbour  of  Saccai,  is  famed  not  only  for  the  beauty  of 
Its  walks,  to  which  crowds  of  people  refort  from  the 
city,  but  for  a  deity  worfhipped  there,  to  which  vail 
numbers  of  perfons  devote  themfelves.  They  go  from 
his  temple  to  the  fta  fide,  where  they  enter  into  a  boat 
provided  for  the  purpofc  ;  then,  launching  into  the  deep, 
they  throw  themfelves  overboard,  loaded  with  flones, 
and  fink  to  the  bottom.  The  teihple  of  that  deity, 
which  is  called  Canon,  is  very  large  and  lofty,  and  fo 
are  many  others  in  the  city  itfelf ;  one  in  particular, 
dedicated  to  the  gods  of  other  countriei,  is  thought 
the  finefl  in  the  whole  empire. 

PIEPOUDRE  (Court  of),  the  lowed,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  mod  expeditious,  court  of  juilice 
known  to  the  law  of  England.  It  is  called  piepowdre, 
(curia  peJii  pulverizali ) ,  from  the  dully  feet  of  the 
fuitors  ;  or,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  becaufe 
juftice  is  there  done  as  fpeedily  as  duft  can  fall  from 
the  foot :  Upon  the  fame  principle  that  juftice  among 
the  Jews  was  adminiilered  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  that 
the  proceedings  might  be  the  more  fpeedy,  as  wtll  as 
public.  But  the  etymology  given  us  by  a  learned 
modern  writer  is  much  more  ingenious  and  fatisfac- 
tory ;  it  being  derived,  according  to  him,  from  pied 
5  A.  puldreMx 


this  part  of  Europe,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  exiftence,  nor  of  their  being  found  hardy  and  ferviceable 
as  labourers. 

(b)  Eich  pound  ii  valued  in  Piedmont  at  i8«.  The  little  »illaje  of  La  Tour,  in  the  valley  of  Lucerne, 
makes  above  50,000  lb.  annually,  and  the  exports  every  year  to  the  fiuglc  city  of  Lyoni  amouot  to  more  than 
160,000  1.  Sterling. 
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puldrtnute,  "  3  peJIar,"  in  old  Frencli,  and  therefore  died  in 
fi^nifylni?  the  coiitt  of  fuch  pftty  chapmen  as  refort 
to  fairi  or  marlcrtd.  It  is  a  oMirt  ot  recoid,  iiici'lent 
to  every  fair  and  innrket  ;  of  which  the  llewanl  of  him 
who  o*ns  or  has  the  toll  of  the  market  ia  the  jiid^e. 
It  was  inftitiited  to  adtriiniller  jiillice  ^^t  all  commer- 
cial injuries  done  in  that  very  fair  or  maiket,  an  J  not 
in  any  prece-ling  one.  So  that  the  injury  miiil  be 
flone,  complaine>l  of,  heard,  and  determined,  within 
the  com^afs  of  one  and  the  fame  day,  uulefs  th-"  fair 
continues  longer.  1  he  court  hath  cognizan.e  of  all 
matters  of  contraCl  that  can  poflioly  arife  within  the 
prei  inft  of  that  fair  or  market ;  and  the  plaintiff  mull 
make  oath  th.U  the  caufe  of  an  action  arofe  there. 
From  this  ceurt  a  writ  of  error  lies,  in  the  niture  of 
an  p.ppeal,  to  the  courts  at  Wellminfter.  The  rcafon 
of  its  iniliiutlon  fcems  to  have  ften,  to  do  juilice  ex- 
pedilioufly  amon^  the  variety  of  perfons  thnt  refort 
from  diftant  places  to  a  fair  or  market  ;  fines  it  is  pro- 
bable,  that  no  other  inferior  court  might  be  able  to 
ferve  its  proctfs,  or  execute  its  judgmentB,  on  both  or 
j'erhaps  eitlier  of  the  parlies  ;  and  therefore,  unlefs  this 
court  had  been  ered^ed,  the  complaint  mud  iiecclTarily 
hive  reforted  even  iu  thefiril  inllance  to  fome  fupirior 
judicature. 

PIER,  in  buil'ling,  denotes  a  mafs  of  done,  &c. 
cppofed  by  way  of  fortrefs  to  the  force  of  the  fea,  ar 
a  frreat  river,  for  the  fecurity  of  fiilps  that  lie  at  har- 
bonr  in  any  hiven. 

P  IF  us  of  a  Briii^e.     See  Bridge. 

PIERCEA.    See  Rivinia. 

PIERI.'\.  (anc.  geoa;-),  a  diilrift  of  Macedwn'a,  con- 
tained between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Ludias  and 
Peneus  ;  extended  by  Strabo  beyond  the  L'ldias,  to 
the  river  Axios  on  the  north,  and  on  the  foutli  no  far- 
ther than  the  Aliacmon,  alonij  the  well  fide  of  the  Si- 
nus Thermaicus. — Another  Pitrla  of  Syrii,  the  north 
part  of  Selcucia,  cr  the  /^nliochena,  fituatcd  on  the  Si- 
nus IfTiciH,  and  Jying  next  Cilicia  to  the  north-weft. 

PIERIDES,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  the  daughters  of 
Picrus  a  Macedonian  pi  in.c,  prv-fuming  todifpute  with 
the  nn:fe8  for  the  prize  of  poctiy,  were  turned  in- 
to magpies.  The  name  of  P'urides  w.^s  alfo  given  to 
the  mufes,  from  mount  Pieria  in  Theffaly,  which  ivas 
confecrated  to  theni  ;  or,  according  to  others;  from 
Pieru^,  a  Theflalian  poet,  who  wa»  the  firft  who  facri- 
ficed  to  them.     See  Pierig. 

PIERINO  DEL  Vaga,  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
born  of  poor  parents  in  Tufcany,  abott  the  year  i  ?co. 
He  was  placed  apprentice  with  a  grocer  in  Florence, 
and  got  fome  inftruclions  from  the  painters  to  whom 
)ie  was  fent  wlih  colours  and  pencils  ;  but  a  painter 
named  Va^a  t?.king  him  to  Rome,  he  was  called  Del 
Va^a,  from  living  with  him,  his  real  name  being  Dm- 
nacorjl.  He  ftudied  anatomy  with  the  fcicnces  necef- 
fery  for  his  profeffion  ;  and  had  fomewliat  of  every 
thing  that  wad  good  in  his  compofition.t.  After  Ra- 
phael's der.th,  he  joined  with  Ju'io  Romano  and  Fraii- 
cifco  Pcnni  to  finifh  the  works  in  the  Vatican  which 
were  left  imperfcil  by  their  common  mafter  ;  and  to 
con&rm  their  fricndfhip  mtrried  Penni's  litter.  He 
grained  the  ^:  e!  e.1  reputr-.tion  by  hia  performances  in 
the  palace  0.  prince  Doria  at  Genoa  :  but  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  tufincfs,  and  the  vivacity  of  hia  imag'na- 
tiou,  driined  his  fpiriu  ia  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  for  he 
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the  year  1547.  Of  all  Raphitrj  difciolet, 
Picriiio  kept  the  characier  ot  his  mailer  longed,  »./.  his 
exterior  charaiJtcr  and  manner  ot  defr^ning  ;  for  he  fell 
very  ihort  of  the  finenefi  of  Raphael's  thinkin^r.  He 
had  a  particular  gcniui!  for  the  decoration  of  pla.es 
according  to  their  cuftrims.  His  inventinn  in  that 
kind  of  painting  was  full  of  in^jenuity  ;  gr.iu-c  and  or- 
der me  everywhere  to  he  naet  with,  and  his  difpoli- 
tions,  which  are  ordinary  in  his  piiluics,  are  w.inder- 
ful  in  his  ornaments  :  fome  of  thel'e  he  has  made  littiej 
and  fome  great,  and  pi  ced  thera  both  with  fo  much 
art,  that  they  fet  off  one  another  by  comparifon  and 
contr.dl  His  figure.)  are  difpofed  and  dcfi /ned  ac- 
cordin;^  to  Riphael's  i;ulto  ;  and  if  Raphael  gave  him 
at  firll  fome  flight  fltctche?  of  ornaments,  as  he  did  to 
Giovanni  d'UJiiie,  he  executed  them  to  admiration. 
The  tapeftries  of  the  feven  planets,  in  feven  pices, 
which  Pierino  deli)'ned  lor  Diana  de  Poitiers,  and 
which  were,  when  De  Piles  wrote,  with  Monfieiir  the 
lirlf  prefiJcnt  at  Pail?,  fhows  fufficiently  what  he  was, 
and  that  the  above  character  does  not  exceed  the 
truth. 

PIERIS  (anc.  gcog.),  a  mountain  which  is  ilioughl 
to  have  given  name  to  Pieria  of  Macedonia  ;  taking  it» 
name  from  Pierus  a  port,  who  was  the  firll  that  fa- 
crifi.  ed  to  the  Mufes,  thence  called  P.erUes,  if  ere. 
dit  may  be  given  to  an  an  ient  fcholiall  on  Juvenal. 

PIERRE  d'automne  is  a  French  name,  tranllated 
from  the  Chincfe,  of  a  meili;inal  Itonc,  celebrated,  in 
the  eall  for  curing  all  dilordtrs  of  the  lungs.  Mjny 
imagine  it  had  its  name  of  the  autumnitonc  from  its 
bein.,'  only  to  be  made  at  that  fcafon  of  the  year;  but 
it  may  certairdy  be  made  equally  at  all  times.  The 
Chinefe  chemifts  refer  the  varioui  pirts  of  the  boiy 
to  the  feveral  feafons  of  the  year,  and  thus  they  refer 
the  lungs  to  autumn.  Thij  is  evident  in  their  writings, 
and  thu^  the  Itune  for  difcal'es  of  the  lungj  came  to  be 
called  autumn Jhni.  It  is  prepired  as  follows  :  They 
put  30  pints  of  the  urine  of  a  ftrong  and  healthy 
young  man  into  » large  iron  pot,  and  ftt  it  over  a  gen- 
tle fire.  When  it  begins  to  boil,  they  add  to  it,  drop 
by  drop,  about  a  large  tea-cup  full  of  raps  oil.  They 
then  leave  it  on  the  fire  till  the  whole  is  evaporated  to 
a  thick  fubllance  like  black  mu  1.  It  is  then  takea 
out  of  the  pot,  and  laid  on  a  flat  iron  to  dry,  fo  that 
it  may  be  powdered  very  fine.  This  powder  is  moill- 
eoed  with  frefh  oil,  and  the  mafs  is  put  i:ito  a  double 
crucible,  furrounried  with  co  \h,  where  it  llands  till  it 
be  thoroughly  dried  again.  This  is  again  powdered, 
and  put  mto  a  china  vefici,  which  being  covered  with 
filk  cloth  and  a  double  papet,  they  pour  on  it  boding 
water,  which  makes  ill  wjy,  drop  by  drop,  through 
thefe  coverings,  till  fo  much  is  got  in  as  is  fufficient  to 
reduce  it  to  a  pa  lie.  This  palle  is  well  mixed  together 
in  the  vefft!  ix  is  kept  in,  and  this  is  put  into  a  velfel 
of  water,  and  the  whole  fet  over  the  fire.  The  mat- 
ter thus  becomes  again  dried  id  balneo  muriit,  and  is 
thea   finifiied.      Ohjfr'u.  fur  les  Coul.  de  CAp.e,  p.  zjS. 

Pierre  (St),  is  a  large  river  iu  North  America^ 
fcarctly  inferior  to  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  and  na- 
vigable cdmoil  to  its  faurce.  Together  with  manf 
other  large  ilreams,  it  falls  into  the  great  river  Mif- 
Cflippi. 

Pierre  (St),  or  St  Peter's,  the  capital  of  MartiniV 
CO,  wa6  built  la  1665,  '''  order  to  overawe  the  rauti- 

seers 
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ncen  of  ilie  ifland  who  rebelled  againd  itt  proprietors,, 
the  fecond  Weft  India  company,  who  were  at  the  fame 
time  the  proprietors  of  f.ll  the  I'rench  Antilles.  It  is 
'  fituated  on  the  wellern  A-le  of  the  ifland.  The  town 
extends  along  the  Ihore,  »nd  a  battery  that  commands 
the  road  is  erefted  on  the  wett  fide,  which  is  walhed 
by  the  river  Royolan,  or  St  Peter.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  three  wards  ;  the  middle,  whii  h  i«  properly 
ijt  Peter's,  begins  at  the  fort,  and  runs  well  ward  to  the 
battery  of  St  Nicholas.  Under  the  wails  of  the  fecond 
ward  ihips  at  anchor  ride  more  feciirely  than  nnAcr  the 
fort,  on  wiiich  account  this  ward  ■■*  called  the  Anchor- 
age. The  thir^  ward,  called  the  Gaikry,  extends  along 
the  fca  fide  from  Fort  St  Peter  to  the  Jtfuit^'  River, 
and  is  the  moll  populous  pnrt  of  the  city.  The  houfea 
of  St  Peter's  ward  are  neat,  commodious,  and  elegant, 
partii-ul.iriy  thofe  o!  the  governor  of  tlie  ifland,  the 
intendant,  and  the  other  officers.  The  parilli  church 
of  St  Pettr  is  a  magnificent  Hone  building  which  be- 
longed to  the  Jcfiiits,  with  a  noble  front  of  the  Doric 
order.  The  church  of  the  Anchorage,  uhich  belongs 
to  the  jacobiue  friars,  is  likewife  of  Hone.  It  is  a 
place  of  coiifilerable  trade,  and  ip  built  with  tolerable 
itgularity.  The  houfes  are  rnoi'lly  conllrufted  of  a 
prey  pumicc-ftone  or  lava,  which  is  found  on  the 
firand  ;  anJ  the  high-flieet  is,  according  to  Dr  Ifert, 
above  an  Englifii  mile  in  length.  It  is  fiippolVd  to 
contain  about  2CCO  houfes,  and  30,000  inhabitants, 
including  negroes.  St  Pierre,  with  the  whole  of  the 
tlourilhing  ifland  of  Martinico,  was  taken  from  the 
French  in  the  month  of  March  1794,  by  the  Britilh 
land  and  fea  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 
Grey  and  Sir  John  Jervis,  and  will  now,  we  prefume, 
continueannexed  to  the  Britifh  crown:  izjveffelsloa 'ed 
with  the  produce  of  the  ifland,  and  of  great  value,  were 
caplurtd,  71  of  which  were  in  the  harbour  of  St  Pierre. 

PIETISTS,  a  religious  fedi  fprung  up  among  the 
Prottftants  of  Gtrmany,  feeming  to  be  a  kind  of  mean 
between  the  Quakers  of  England  and  the  Quietifls  ot' 
the  Romifh  church.  They  defpife  al!  forts  of  ecclefi- 
aftical  polity,  all  fchool  theology,  and  all  forms  and 
ceremonies,  and  give  ihemftlves  up  to  contempLtioa 
snd  the  riiyftic  theology.  Many  grofs  errors  arc  charged 
on  the  Pietifts,  in  a  book  intitled  Manipuhn  Ohfenva- 
ticmum  yUilipiet'i/licarum  ;  but  they  have  much  of  the  air 
of  polemical  exaggeration,  and  are  certainly  not  at  all 
jnft.  Indeed  there  are  Pictills  of  various  kinds :  Some 
running  into  grofs  illufions,  and  carrying  their  errors  to 
the  overturning  of  a  great  part  of  the  Chriflian  doftrine, 
while  others  arc  only  vifionaries ;  and  others  arc  \ery 
faoncft  and  good,  though  perhaps  mifgnided,  prrople. 
They  have  been  difgufted  with  the  coldntfs  and  forma- 
lity of  other  churches,  mid  have  thence  become  chanr- 
ed  with  the  fervent  piety  of  the  Pietifts,  and  attached 
to  their  party,  without  giving  into  the  grofTcll  of  thtir 
errors.      See  Mojkt'im'i  lucl.  Hiflory,  vol.  iv.  p.  454. 

Pietists,  othcrwife  called  the  Brethrtn  cn,l  kifters 
of  ibe  Pwvs  and  Chrijiion  Schools,  a  fociety  formed  in 
the  year  1678  by  Nicholas  Barre,  ajid  obliged  by  their 
engagements  to  devote  therafelves  to  the  education  of 
poor  children  of  both  fexes. 

PIE'l'OLA,  anciently  called  jlndes,  is  a  place 
within  two  Itclian  mile*  of  Maniua,  faraous  for  being 
the  birrli'-place  of  ViraiL 

PItTY,  is  a  virtue  which  denotes  yeneratioB  for  the 
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Deity,  and  love  and  tendernefs  to  our  friends.  This 
dillinguifhed  virtue,  like  many  others,  received  among  ' 
the  Romans  divine  honours,  and  was  made  one  of  their 
gods.  Acihas  Glabrio  firit  ereAed  a  temple  to  thii 
divinity,  which  he  did  upon  the  fpot  on  which  a  wo- 
man hid  fed  with  her  own  railk  her  aged  father,  who 
had  been  imprifoned  by  order  of  the  fenate,  and  de- 
prived of  all  aliments.  The  llory  is  well  known,  and 
is  given  at  lcnj{th  in  authors  which  ere  in  the  hands 
of  every  fchool-boy.  See  Cicero  de  Hiv.  i.  and  Falr- 
rius  Maximus,  5.  c.  4.  and  our  article  Filial  Piety, 
p.  238.  col.  2d. 

If  piety  was  thus  praftifed  and  thus  honoured  in 
Hcjithen  antiquity,  it  furely  ought  not  to  be  lefs  fo 
among  Chrillians,  to  whom  its  nature  is  better  defined, 
and  to  the  practice  of  which  they  have  motives  of 
greater  cogency.  A  learned  and  elegant  writer  has 
faid  that  the  want  of  piety  arifes  from  the  want  of  fen- 
fibility  ;  and  his  obfervations  and  arguments  are  fo  juft 
and  fo  well  exprelTcd,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
tranfcribe  them. 

"  It  appears  to  me  (fayj  Dr  Knox),  that  the  mind 
of  man,  when  it  is  free  from  natural  defccls  and  ac- 
quired corruption,  feels  no  lefs  a  tendency  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  devotion  than  to  virtuous  love,  or  to  any 
other  of  the  more  refined  and  elevated  affeftions.  But 
debauchery  and  excefs  contribute  greatly  to  deftroy 
all  the  fufceptible  delicacy  with  whic"h  nature  ufually 
furnilhes  the  heart  ;  and,  in  the  general  extinftion  of 
our  better  qualities,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fo  pure  a 
fentiment  as  that  of  piety  ihould  be  one  of  the  firll  to 
expire. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  underftanding  may  be  im- 
proved in  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  in  the  art* 
of  fucceeding  in  it,  while  the  heart,  or  whatever  con- 
ftitutes  the  feat  of  the  moral  Eiid  fentimental  feelings, 
is  gradirally  receding  from  its  proper  and  original  per- 
fefiion.  Indeed  experience  feems  to  erince,  that  it  is 
hardly  poflible  to  arrive  at  the  charadler  of  a  complete 
man  of  the  woild,  without  lofing  many  of  the  moft  va- 
luable fentiraents  of  uncorrupted  nature.  A  complete 
man  of  the  world  is  an  artificial  being  ;  he  has  dif- 
carded  many  of  the  native  and  laudable  tendencies  of 
his  mind,  and  adopted  a  new  fylltm  of  objefts  and 
propenfities  of  his  own  creation.  Thefe  are  common- 
ly grofs,  coarfe,  fordid,  felfilh,  end  fenfual.  All,  or 
eitherof  thefe  attributes,  tend  direflly  to  blunt  the fcnfe 
of  every  thing  liberal,  enlarged,  difinterellcd  ;  eif  eve- 
ry thinir  which  participates  more  of  an  intellcAual  t.'ian 
of  a  fenfual  nature.  When  the  heart  is  tied  down  to 
the  earth  by  lull  and  avarice,  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  the  eye  fhoulJ  be  feldom  lifted  up  to  heaven.  To 
the  man  who  Ipcnds  his  Sunday  (becaufe  he  thinks  the 
day  fit  for  little  elfe)  in  the  counting-houfe,  in  travel- 
ling, in  the  tavern,  or  in  the  brothel,  thofe  who  go  to 
church  appear  as  fools,  and  the  bufiuefs  they  go  upon 
as  nonfenfe.  He  is  callous  to  the  feelings  of  devotion  ; 
but  he  is  tremblingly  ahve  to  all  that  gratifies  hisfenfes 
or  promotes  his  interell. 

"  It  has  been  remarked  of  thofe  writers  who  have 
attacked  Chriftianity,  and  reprefented  all  religious 
merely  as  diverfified  modes  of  fuperllition,  that  they 
were  indeed,  for  the  moft  part,  men  of  a  metaphyfical 
and  »  difputatious  turn  of  mind,  tjut  ufually  little  di- 
ftingtiilhcd  t»r  benignity  and  gcnerofity.  There  was, 
5  A  2  aiaidt\ 
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Piety,  imidft  all  their  pretenfione  to  logical  fagacity, 
■■"/""'  ^inefs  ot"  ideas,  and  a  coldnefs  of  heart,  which  render- 
ed  them  very  unfit  judges  on  a  queftion  in  which  the 
heart  is  chiefly  intertlted  ;  in  which  the  languafte  of 
nature  is  more  expreflive  and  convincing,  than  all  the 
dreary  fubtleties  of  the  difmal  metaphyficians.  Even 
the  reafoning  faculty,  on  which  we  fo  greatly  value 
ourftlves,  may  be  perverted  by  exceffive  refinement ; 
and  there  is  an  abftrufc,  but  vain  and  fooli(h  philofo- 
phy,  which  philofophizet  us  out  of  the  noblcft  parts 
of  our  noble  nature.  One  of  thofe  parts  of  us  Is  our 
inllinflive  fenfe  of  religion,  of  which  not  one  of  thofe 
brutes  whi^h  the  philofophcrs  mod  admire,  and  to 
whofe  rank  they  wi(h  to  reduce  us,  it  found  in  the 
flighted  degree  to  participate. 

"  Such  philofophers  may  be 
fcnfe,  the  enemies  of  mankind. 

dtavour  to  entice  man  from  his  duty,  but  to  rob  him 
of  a  mofl  er.alted  and  natural  pleafure.  Such,  furely, 
is  the  pleafure  of  devotion.  For  when  the  foul  riles 
above  this  little  orb,  and  pours  its  adoration  at  the 
throne  of  celeftial  Majefty,  the  holy  fervour  which  it 
feels  is  itfelf  a  rapturous  delight.  Neither  is  this  a  de- 
clamstory  reprefentation,  but  a  truth  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged  by  all  the  fons  of  men  ;  except  thofe  who  have 
been  defeftive  in  fenfibility,  or  who  hoped  to  gratify 
the  pride  or  the  malignity  of  their  hearts  by  fmgular 
and  pernicioiis  fpeculation. 

"  Indeed  all  difputations,  controverfial  and  meta- 
j/hyfical  writings  on  the  fubjeft  of  religion,  are  unfa- 
vourable to  genuine  piety.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
moft  renowned  polemics  in  the  church  militant  were 
at  all  more  attentive  than  others  to  the  common  of- 
ficea  of  religion,  or  that  they  were  aftnaied  by  any 
peculiar  degree  of  devotion.  The  truth  is,  their  reli- 
gion centered  in  their  heads,  whereas  its  natural  reli- 
gion is  the  heart.  The  heart !  conhned,  alas!  in  col- 
leges  or  libraries,  unacquainted  with  all  the  tender 
charities  of  hufband,  father,  brother,  friend  ;  fome  of 
them  have  aimed  forgotten  that  they  poffefs  a  heart. 
It  has  long  ceafed  to  beat  with  the  pulfations  of  love 
snd  fympathy,  and  has  been  engrofled  by  pride  on 
conquering  an  adverfary  in  the  fyllogiftic  combat,  or 
by  impoient  anger  on  a  defeat.  With  fuch  habits, 
and  fo  defeftive  a  fyftem  of  feelings,  can  we  expeft 
that  a  iloftor  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  the  difputing  pro- 
fefTor  ol  divinity,  ftiouli  ever  feel  the  pure  flame  of 
piety  that  glowed  in  the  bofoms  of  Mrs  Rowe,  Mrs 
Talbot,  or  Mr  Nelfon  ? 

"  It  is  however  certain,  that  a  devotional  tade  and 
habit  aie  very  defirable  in  themfelves,  exclufive  of  their 
effefts  in  meliorating  the  morals  aud  difpofition,  and 
promoting  prefent  and  future  felicity.  They  add  dig- 
nity, pleafure,  and  fecurity  to  any  age :  but  to  old  age 
they  are  the  mod  becoming  grace,  the  mod  fubdan- 
tial  fupport,  and  the  fwected  comfort.  In  order  to 
prefcive  them,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  preferve  our  fen- 
fibility  ;  and  nothing  will  contribute  fo  much  to  this 
purpofe  as  a  hte  of  temperance,  innocence,  and  fim- 
plicity." 

Of  piety,  as  it  denotes  love  and  tendernefs  to  our 
friends,  there  have  been  many  didin^uidied  indances 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  See  Filial  Piety, 
fRAtERKAL  and  Parental  ^^eSion,  &c. 

Tke  foUowiog  example  of  lilial  piety  is  Chin*|  ta- 
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a  clou-  ken  from  P.  Dii  Halde's  defcription  of  that  country, 
will  not  we  trnd  be  difagreeable  to  our  readers.  '•  in 
the  commencement  of  the  dynady  of  the  Tang,  Lou- 
tao-tfong,  who  was  difaffeAed  to  the  government,  be- 
ing accufed  of  a  f.iult,  which  touched  his  lite,  obtain- 
ed  leave  from  thofe  who  had  him  in  cudoi'.y,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Tao  to  one  of  his  deceafed 
friends.  He  mansged  matters  fo  well,  that  giving  his 
keepers  the  il'ip,  he  fled  to  the  houft  of  Lou  Nan  kin, 
with  whom  he  had  a  frlenddilp,  and  there  hid  himfclf. 
Lou  Nan-kin,  notwilhdanding  the  liiiii  fearcli  that 
was  made,  and  the  feverity  of  the  court  agalnd  thofe 
who  conceal  prifonere  that  have  efcaped,  would  not 
betray  his  friend.  However,  the  thing  coming  to  be 
difcovcred,  Lou  Nan  kin  was  impriloned  ;  and  they 
were  jull  on  the  point  ot  proceeding  a^raiiid  hlin,  when 
his  younger  brother  prefcntin;;  bii«felt  before  the 
judge,  Jt  11  I,  Sir,  faid  he,  tv/jo  have  hiJdeii  the  prijonr 
cr  ;  it  ii  I  who  ought  to  die,  and  not  my  elder  Irothett- 
The  elded  maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  his  young- 
er brother  accufed  himfelf  wrongfully,  and  was  not  at 
all  culpable.  The  judge,  who  was  a  pcrfon  of  great 
fagacity,  fifted  both  parties  fo  efFcAually,  that  he  not 
only  difcovered  that  the  younger  brother  was  innocent, 
but  even  made  him  confefs  it  himfelf :  //  u  true.  Sir, 
faid  the  younger  all  in  teart,/ have  accu/ed  myfelfjalfely; 
but  1  have  veryjirong  reajom  for  fo  doing.  My  mother 
has  teen  dead  for  fome  time,  and  her  corps  is  not  yet  buried) 
1  have  ajijler  alfo  -who  is  marriageable,  but  it  not  yet  dif- 
pofed  of:  ihefe  things  "which  my  brother  is  capable  of  ma- 
naging, I  am  not,  and  therefore  defire  to  die  in  hit  JleadL 
Vouchfafe  to  admit  my  ttjiimony.  The  commiflioner  gave 
an  account  of  the  whole  affair  te  the  court,  and  th« 
emperor  at  bit  follcitation  pardoned  the  criminal.''' 
PIG,  in  zoology.  See  Sus.. 
Guinea- Pig.     See  Mus. 

Pig  of  lead,  the  eighth  part  of  a  fether,  amounting. 
to  250  pounds  weight. 

PIGANIOL  DE  LA  FORCE  (John  Aymar  de),  a 
native  of  Auvergne,  of  a  noble  iaraily,  applied  himfelf 
with  ardour  to  the  dudy  of  geography,  and  of  the  hi- 
dory  of  France.  With  the  view  of  improving  himfelf 
in  this  dudy,  he  travelled  into  different  provinces  ;  and, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  made  fome  important  ob- 
fervations  on  the  natural  hidory,  the  commerce,  the 
civil  and  eccledudical  government  of  each  province. 
Thtfe  obfervatlons  were  of  great  ufe  to  him  in  com- 
piling the  works  he  has  left  behind  him,  of  which  the 
chief  are,  i.  An  Hidorical  and  Geographical  Defcrip- 
tion of  France  ;  the  larged  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
1753,  in  15  vol.  l2mo.  It  is  the  bed  work  which 
has  hitherto  appeared  upon  that  fuljeft,  though  it 
contains  a  great  number  of  inaccuracies  and  even  er- 
rors. 2.  A  Defcription  of  Paris,  in  10  vol.  1 2tno  ; 
a  work  equally  entertaining  and  indruftlve,  and  much 
more  complete  than  the  defcription  given  by  Germaia 
Brrce  :  beiides,  It  is  written  with  an  elegant  fimplicity. 
He  publlflied  an  abridgment  of  it  in  2  vol.  i2mo.  3. 
A  Defcription  of  the  Cadle  and  Park,  of  Verfailles, 
Marly,  &c.  in  2  vol.  izmo:  it  is  very  amuflng,  and 
pretty  well  executed.  Piganiol  had  alfo  a  concern 
with  Abbe  Nadal  in  the  Journal  of  Trevoux.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  February  1753,  at  the  age  of  80  years. 
This  learned  man  was  as  much  to  be  refpe£ted  for  hit 
mannetfl  as  for  his  talents.     To  a  profound  a»d  varied 
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Bigeon.    knowledffe  he  united  great  probity  aad  honour,  and    plants,  and  therefore  letTen  confiderabljr  the  qaantitv    Pigeon. 


all  the  politenefa  of  a  courtier, 

PIGEON,  in  orfiiibolDgy.    See  Columba. 
PiGsoN-Houfe  is  a  houfe  etefted  full  of  holes  within 
for  the  keeping,  breeding,  5cc.   of  pigeons,  othcrwife 
called  a  Jove  cole. 

Any  lord  of  manor  may  build  a  pigeonhoufe  on 
his  lanj,  but  a  tenant  cannot  do  it  without  the  lord's 
licence.  When  perfons  (hoot  at  or  kill  pigeons  within 
a  certain  diftance  of  the  pigeoa-houfe,  thty  are  liable 
to  pay  a  forfeiture. 

In  order  to  erert  a  pigeon-hoiife  to  advantage,  it 
will  be  neceflary,  in  the  tiill  place,  to  pitch  upon  a 
convenient  fituation  ;  of  which  none  is  more  proprr 
than  the  middle  of  a  fpacious  court  yard,  bccaiifc  pi- 
geons are  naturally  of  a  timorous  difpolitiou,  and  the 
leaft  noifc  they  hear  frightens  them.  With  regard  to 
the  fize  of  the  pigeon-houfc,  it  mufl  depend  entirely 
upon  the  number  of  birds  intended  to  be  kept ;  but  it 
is  bett*r  to  have  it  too  large  than  too  little ;  and  as  to 
us  form,  the  round  fhould  be  preferred  to  the  fquare 
ones ;  becaufe  rats  cunnot  fo  eafily  come  at  them  in 
the  former  as  in  the  latter.  It  is  alfo  much  more  com- 
modious ;  becaufe  you  may,  by  means  of  a  ladder  turn- 
ing  upon  an  axis,  eafily  vilit  all  the  nefts  in  the  houfe, 
without  the  leaft  difficulty  ;  which  cannot  fo  eafily  be 
done  in  a  fquare  houfe.  In  order  to  hinder  rats  from 
climbing  up  the  outhde  of  the  pigeon-houfe,  the  wall 
fhould  Le  covered  with  tin  plates  to  a  certain  height, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  will  be  fufRcieat ;  but  they 
fhould  projed  out  three  or  four  inches  at  the  top,  to 
prevent  their  clambet ing  any  higher. 

The  pigeon  houfe  (hould  be  placed  at  no  great  di- 
flance  from  water,  that  the  pigeons  may  carry  it  to 
their  young  ones;  and  their  carrying  it  in  th'sir  bills 
will  warm  it,  and  render  it  more  wholefome  in  cold 
■weather.  The  boards  that  cover  the  pigeon-houfe 
Ihould  be  well  joined  together,  fo  that  no  rain  may 
penetrafe  through  it  :  and  the  whole  building  (hould 
be  covered  with  hard  plaller,  and  white-walhed  within 
and  without,  white  being  the  moll  pleallng  colour  to 
pigeons.  There  rauft  be  no  window,  or  other  open- 
ing in  the  pigeon-houfe  to  tlie  ealfward  ;  thcfe  fhould 
always  face  the  fouth,  for  pigeons  are  veiy  fond  of  the 
f'jn,  efpeciiilly  in  winter. 

The  nefts  or  covers  in  a  pigeon-houfe  fhould  confift 
of  fquare  holes  made  in  the  walls  of  a  lize  fufticient  to 
admit  the  cock  and  hen  to  Rand  in  them.  The  hrll 
range  of  thefe  netts  (hould  not  be  kfs  than  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  that  the  wall  underneath  being 
fmooth,  the  rats  may  not  be  able  to  reach  them.  Thefe 
nefts  fhould  be  placed  in  quincunx  order,  and  not  di- 
rettly  over  one  another  Nor  muft  thty  be  continued 
any  higher  than  within  three  feei  of  the  top  of  the 
wall:  and  the  upper  row  fhould  be  covered  with  a 
board  projefting  a  corifidcrable  diftance  fiom  the  wall, 
for  fear  the  rats  ftiould  hnd  means  to  climb  the  outfide 
of  the  houfe. 

M.  Duhamel  thinks  that  pigeons  neither  feed  upon 
the  green  corn,  nor  htve  billi.  itrong  enough  to  fcarch 
for  its  feeds  in  tbi  earth  ;  but  only  pick  up  tlie  grains 
that  are  not  covered,  which  would  infallibly  become 
the  prey  of  other  animals,  or  be  dried  np  by  the  fun. 
"  From  the  time  of  the  fprouting  ol  tlie  corn,  fays  he, 
pigeons  live  chiefly  upon  the  feeds  of  wild  uncultivated 


of  weeds  that  would  otherwife  fpring  up  ;  as  will  ap.  '" 
pear  from  ajuft  eftimate  of  the  quantity  of  grain  ne- 
ceflTary  to  feed  all  the  pigeons  of  a  well  ftocked  dove- 
houfe."     But  Mr  Worlidge  and  Mr  Lifle  allege  fafta 
in  fupport  of  the  contrary  opinion.  The  latter  relates 
thit  a  farmer  in  his  neighbourhood  aft'ured  him  he  hal 
known  an  acre  fowed  with  peas,  and  rain  coming  oa 
fo  that  they  could  not  be  harrowed  in,  evciy  pea  was 
fetched  away  in  half  a  day's  time  by -pigeons:    and 
the  former  fays,  "  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  where  the 
flight  of  pigeons  falls,  there  they  fill   themfelves  and 
away,  and  return  again  where  they  firil  rcfe,  and  fu 
proceed  over  a  whole  piece  of' ground,  if  they  like  it. 
Although   you   cannot  perceive  any  grain  above  the 
ground,  they  know  how  to  find  it.      I  have  feen  thera 
he  fo  much  upon  a  piece  of  about  two  or  three  acres 
fown  with  peas,  that  they  devoured  at  leaft  three  parts 
in  four  of  the  feed,  which,  I  am  fure,  could  not  be  all 
above  the  furfacc  of  the  ground.     That  their  fmelling 
is  their  principal   director,   I  have  obferved  ;  having 
fown  a  fmall  plat  of  peas  in  my  garden,  near  a  pigeon- 
houfe,  and  covered  them  fo  well  that  not  a  pea  appear- 
ed above  ground.     In  a  few  days,  a  parcel  of  pigeona 
were  hard  at  work  in  difcovering  this  hidden  treafure  5 
and  in  a  few  days  more  I  had  not  above  two  or  three 
peas  left  out  of  about  two  quarts  that  were  planted  ; 
for  what  they  could  not  tind  before,  they  found  whea  - 
the  buds  appeared,  notwithftanding  they  were  hoed  in, 
and  well  covered.    Their  fmelling  alone  dirested  them, 
as  I  fuppofed,  becaufe  they  followed  the  ranges  exaA- 
ly.    The  injury  they  do  at  harvelt  on  the  peas,  vetches, 
&c.  is  fuch  that  we  may  rank  them  among  the  great- 
eft  enemies  the   poor  hufbandman  meets  withal ;  and 
the  greater,  becaufe  he  may  not  ere<ft  a  pigeon  houfe, 
whereby  to  have  a  (hare  of  his  own  fpuils  ;  none  but 
the  rich  being  allowed  this  privilege,  and  fo  fcvere  a 
law  being  alfo  made  to  proted  thefe  winged   thieves, 
that  a  man  cannot  encounter  them,  even  in  defence  of 
his  own  property.     You  have  therefore   no  remedy  a- 
gainft  them,  but  to  affright  them   away  by  noifes  or 
fuch  like.     You  may,  indeed,  ftioot  at  tliem  ;  but  you 
mull  not  kill  them  ;  or  you  may,  if  you  can,  take  thtm 
in  a  net,  cut  off  their  tails,  and  let  them  go  ;   bv  which 
means  you  will  impound  them  :  for  when  they  are  ia 
their  houfes,  they  cannot  bolt  or  Hy  out  of  the  tops  of 
them,  but  by  the  ftrengih  of  their  tails;  after  the  thus 
weakening  of  which,  they  remain  priibners  at  home." 

Mr  Worlidge's  impounding  che  pigeons  reminds  ua 
of  a  humoit)U8  ftory  ot  a  gentleman  who,  upon  a  neigh- 
bouruig  larnicr's  complaining  to  him,  that  his  pigeons 
were  a  great  iiuifance  to  his  land,  and  did  fad  mifchief 
to  his  corn,  replied  jokingly,  Pound  them,  if  you  catch 
them  trefpafliiig.  The  farmer,  improving  the  hint, 
Ueeped  a  parcel  of  peas  in  an  infufion  of  cecuhis  inJi- 
cut,  or  fome  other  intoxic.iting  drug,  and  Urewed  tbtm 
upon  his  groundi.  The  pigeona  fwallowed  them,  and 
foon  remained  motionlels  ou  the  field:  upon  which  the 
farmer  threw  a  net  over  them,  mclofed  thtm  in  it,  and 
carried  them  to  an  empty  barn,  from  whence  he  fcut 
the  gentleman  word  that  he  had  followed  his  direc- 
tions with  regard  to  the  pounding  of  his  pigeons,  and 
de(ired  him  to  come  and  rcleafe  them. 

Cjrrier-FiiiEON.      Sec    CjBjiiEB.- Pigeon    and    Co- 
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^ip'on.        Pigeon  (Peter  Charles  FrancisV  curate  of  St  Pe-  were,  to  betake  hirrfclf  to  the  nelghbiuring  lanet  and    Pipeon 
'  ter  c!u  Regard,  io  the  diocffe  of  Biycux,  was  one  of  thiukets  for  the  fake  of  greater  folitude.     With  thii         II     ' 
the  priefls  fately  belon^in^  to  th"-  kin^-'s  houfest  Win-  view  having  about  ten  o'clock  in  the   morning,  Aug.  .    "'>'"'• 
chelier.     He  \va«  born  in  Lovrer  Normandy,  ofhonell  28. 179^, retired  to  a  certain  little  valley,  on  the  north-         ' 
and   viituoua   pnrer.ta,  and  of  a  decent   fortune.     His  cait  fide  of  a  place  called  Or/im's  Arbour,    the   fame 
inclinaticfls  early  led  him  to  embr.ice  the  ecclefiaftlcal  place  where  the  county  eltftiona  for  Hampihire  arc 
ftate,  from  which  neitlier  the  foli-itationsof  his  friends,  held,  he  was  there  found,    between   three  and   four 
nor  the  profpeft  of  a  more  ample  fortune  on  the  death  o'clock  in  the   afternoon,   murdered,  with  the  ujipe- 
of  bis  elder  hrother,  could  withdraw  him.     Several  of  part  of  his  Ikull  abfolutely  broken  from  the  lower  part, 
liis  fchoclfellow*.  and  mafler»,  who  are  now  refident  in  and  a  large  hedge-ltake,  covercil  with  blood,  lymg  by 
the  king's  bonfe  at  VVincheftcr,  bear  the  tr.oft  ample  him,  as  were  the  papers  on  which  he  had  been  tran- 
ttftimony  to  V'u  afllduity,  reuiilarity,   piety,   and  the  fcribini^  a  m-iiiufcriptfcrmon,witii  the  hearing  of  which 
^fweelntfs  of  his  (!ifpofition,  during  the  whole  co\irfe  of  he  had  been  much  edified,  and  the  fermon  itfelf  which 
l>is  education.     The  fwertnefs  of  temper,  in  particular,  he  was  copying,   together  with   his   pen,  imbrued  in 
was  fo  remarkaSle,  and  fo  clearly  depitled  on  his  cnun-  blood.     His  watch  was  carried  away,   though  part  of 
tenance,   as  to  h*\e  gained  him  the  elleem  an  1  affec-  the  chain,  which  had  by  fome  means  been  broken,  was 
lion  of  futh  of  the  inhabitants  of  Winchcfter  as  by  any  left  behind.      He  was  writing  the   word  faradiji,  the 
means  had  betome  acquainted  with  him.     He  was  fc-  laft  letters  of  which  tcmsined  unwritten  when  the  fatal 
ven  years  employed  in  quality  of  vicar,  or,  as  we  (ho\ild  blow  was  given  him,  which  appciirs  evideiitly  to  have 
call  it,  curate,  of  a  large  paiifli  in  the  dioccfe  of  See/.,  been  difchar^'td  upon  him  fiom  a  gap  in  a  hedge  which 
where  his   virtues  and  taltats  had  ample  fcope  for  ex-  was   Immediately  behind  him.     At  firll  the  fufpicioH 
ertion.      His  praftite  was  to  rife  st  live  o'clock  every  of  this  cruel  murder  fell  upon  the  French  democrats, 
morning,  and  to  fpend  the  whole  time  till  noon  (the  who,   to  the  number  of  200,   are  prifoners  of  war,  at 
tifual  time  of  dining  for  perfons  In  his  ftation)  in  prayer  the   nelglibouriiig  town  of  Alresford,  as  one  of  that 
and  ftudy.     The  reft  of  the  day,  till  evening,  he  de-  number,  who  had  broken  his  parole,  had,  about  three 
voted  to  vifiting  the  fick,  and  other  exterior  duties  of  weeks  before,  been  taken  up  in  WinchclUr,  and  both 
his  function.     In  i  789,  the  year  of  the  French  Revo-  there   and  at  Alresford  had  repeatedly  threatened  to 
lulion,  M.  Pigeon  was  promoted  to  a  curacy,  or  rather  murder  his  uncle,  a  ptiell,  whom  he  undertlood  to  be 
a  reftory,  in  the  diocefe  of  Baycux,  called  i\\t  par'ijh  of  then  at  Wincheller,  not  without  fervent  wifhes  of  ha- 
■5'/  Pclcr  du  Regard,  near  the  town  of  Conde  fur  Noe-  ving  it  in  his  power  to  murder  the  whole  eltabliihment, 
Teau.     It  was  eafy  for  him  to  gain  the  good-will  and  confiUIng  of  more  than  600  perfons.     However,  as  no 
the  profeftion  of  his  parilhioners ;  but  a  Jacobin  club  French  prifoner  was  ken  thit    day  in  the  neighbour- 
jn  the  above-mentioned  town  feemed  to  have  no  other  hood  of  Winchefter,  as  none  of  them  were  known  to 
fiibjcft  to  deliberate  upon  than  the  various  ways  of  ha-  have  left  Ahesfoid,  it  ij   evidently  reafonable  to  ac- 
rading  and  pcrfecuting   M.  Pigeon  and  certain  other  quicfce  in  the  vcrditt  of  the  coroner ;  namely,  that  the 
priefts  in  the   neighbourhood,    who  had  from  motives  murder   was  committed   l.y  a  pcrl'on   or    perfons   un- 
•of  confcience  rcfufed  the  famous  civic  oath.    It  would  known.      The  molt  noble   marquis  of   Bu  kingham, 
he  tedious  to  relate  the  many  cruelties   which  wfre  at  whofe  munificence  and  kinducf»  to  thofe  con^ientious 
different  times  exercifed  upon  him,  and  the  imminent  exiles,  the  emigrant  French   clergy,  can  only  be  con- 
danger  of  lofing  his  life  to  which  he  was  expofed,   by  ceived   by  thofe  who  have  been  witnefTe)  of  the  fame, 
the  blows  that  were  infli£ted   on   him,  by  bin  being  with  the  truly  refpcclable  corps  of  the  Buckingham- 
thrown   into   water,  and  being  obliged  to  wanc^er  in  (hire  militia,  then  quartered  at  Winchefter,  joined  in 
■woods  and  other  folitary  places,  without  any  food  or  paying  the  laft  mark  of  refpect  to  the  unfortunate  de- 
place  to  lay  his  head,  in  order  to  avoid  his  perfecutots.  ceafed,  by  attending  his  funeral,    which  was  perform- 
We  may  form  fome  judgment  of  the  fpirit  of  his  per-  cd  at  the  Roman  Catholic  burying-ground,   called  St 
fecutors  from  the  following  cirrumflance.     Being  dif-  Jdmis's,  near  the  faid  city,  on  Saturday,  Auf^uft  29. 
appointed  on  a  particular  occafion  in  the   fearch  they  He  was  juft  38  years  of  age  when  be  was  murdered, 
were  making  after  M.  Pigeon,  with  the  view  of  amu-         PIGMENTS,  preparations  ufcd  by  painters,  dyers, 
fmg  themfelves  with  his  fuflerings,  they  made  them-  &c.  to  impart  colours  to  bodies,  or  to  imitate  particu- 
felves  ?.mends  ly  feizing  his  mother,  a  refpeftable  kdy  lar  colours.     See  CoLOL'R-//a/»)f ,  and  Dyeing. 
of  74  years  of  age,  and   his  two  fifters,  whom   they         PIGNEROL  is  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province  of 
placed  upon  afTes  with   their  faces   turned   lackwardp.  Piedmont,  in  E.  Long.  7.  15.  Lat    44.  45.  fituated  on 
obliging  tliem  in  derifion  to  hold  the  tails  of  thefe  ani-  the  river  Chizon,  10  miles  fouth-weft  of  Turin,  at  the 
mals.     Thus  they  were   conduced  in  pain  and  igno-  foot  of  the  Alpi,  and  the  confinei  of  Dauphiny.  The 
miny  throughout   the  whole  town  of  Conde,  for  no  town  is  fmall,  iut  populous,  and  extremely  well  forti- 
other  alleged   crime  except  being  the  neareft  relations  fied  by  the  king  of  Sardinii,  fince  the  treaty  of  U- 
of  M.  Pigeon.     At  lengtli  the  decree  for  tranfporting  trecht.     It  is  detendcd  by  a  citadel,  on  the  top  of  the 
all  the  tcclefiaftics  arrived  ;  and  this  gentleman,  with  mountain,   near  which  is  the  caflle  of  Peroufe,  which 
feveral  others,  after  having  hem   flripped  of  all  their  was  built  at  the  entrince  of  the  valley  of -thai  name, 
money,  was  (hipped  from  Port  Beffin,   and  landed  at         PIGNUT, or  £ar/inu/.     See  Bunium. 
Portfmouth,  where  he  was  fhottly  after  received  into         PIGUS,  in  ichthyology,  is  the  name  of  a  fpeci'es  of 
the  eftablifhment  at  Foxton,  and,  upon  that  being  dif-  leather  mouthed  fifh,  very  much  refembling  the  nature 
folved  in  order  to  make  room  for  prifoner?  of  war,  into  of  the  common  carp  ;  being  of  the  fame  fhape  and  fize, 
the  king's  houfe  at  Winchefter.     Being  of  a  fludious  •nd  its  eyes,  fins,  and  flefhy  palate,  exaftly  the  fame  ; 
tarn,  he  was  accuftomed,  as  many  of  his  brethren  ilfo  from  the  gilU  to  the  tailiWe  is  a  crooked  dotted  line; 

the 
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W  hi!  i-cthtV.e  brdc  an  5  fides  are  Wiiifh,  and  tlie   licHy  re:lJi(li.  thefe,  an.i  the  \vor![  of  a!|  ,-:rc  thofs  of  the  fen  d'tdi.-t. 

II         It  in  covered  with  large  fcales;  fiom  tlie  midilc  ofcch  They   aiv  very  pleiililul  in  ihtfe  lall  placra,  where  t'le 

P  ke.      pf  vvhicli  tlierc  rifes  a  fine,  pelliitl  !,    prickle,  which  is  water  is  {mi\  and  coloured  j  ?nJ   their    fooJ,  fiich  i:b 

'          very  iharp.      It  is  an  excellent  filh  for  the  t?b!e,  f.eintr  frees  and  the  Lice,  v\Ty  plentihil,  hut  very  coarfc  ;  (o 

perhaps  prcfera'^ile  to  the  carp  :   and  it  is  in  feifon  in  that  they  grow  larj^e,   but  are  yeilowilh  and  high  (el. 

the  ttiontha  of  Mirch  and  April,     It  is  caught  in  lakes  lied,  and  differ  gica'ily  from  thofe  whi;h  live  in  In; 

in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  i«  mentioned  by  Plinv,  the'  clearer  waters. 

without  ?.  name.     Artedi  fays  it  is  a  fpecies  of  cypri-  The  hflifrmrn  hive  two  principal  wayd  of  crilchinr 

una.  an  \  he  calls  it  the  cyprinus,  called  pklo  and  pi^iis.  the  pike  ;   by  the  le  Iger,  and  ly  the  walking-bait. 

Pl-HAHIROTH,   ^Mofes)  ;  unJetftood  to  he  a  The  ledger-bait  is  fixed  in  one  certain  place,  and 

mouth  or  narrow  pats  between  two  mountains,  called  may  continue  wlnle  the  angler  is  a!  ftnt.     Th.'s  mull  be 

Chirolh,  or  K'lrotb,  and  lyingf  not  far  from  the  bottom  a  live  bait,  a  fii'h  or  frog  :  and  amon;;   fifh,  the  dace^ 

of  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Arabinn  ^ulf ;  before  which  roach,  and  gurfijron,   are  the  fell  ;  of  fiogs,  the  only 

mouth  the  children  of  Ifr.iel  encamped,  ju!l  befort  their  caution   is  to  tlioufe  the  larc(eft  and  yellowell  that  cao 

entetinjr  the  Red  Sea,  (Wells).  be  tr.et  with.     It  the  bait  be  a  hih,  the  hook  is  to  be 

PIlSSKER.in  ichthyology,  is  a  fi(h  of  the  muflela  (luck  through  tie  upper  lip,  and  the  line  mull  be  14 

kind,  commonly  callcil  the  foffi/i  mujhla.   or  f'jfle  fi/h.  yards  at  leaft  in  length  j   the  other  end  of  this  is  to  be 

They  are  generally  found  as  long  as  an  ordinary  man's  tied  to  a  bou;;h  of  a  tree,  or  to  a  ftick  driven  into  the 

hand  is  broad,  and  as  thick  es  one's  finfjer  ;   but  they  ground  near  the  pike's  haunt,  aad  all  the  line  wound 

fomctimcs  grow  much  lon.er;  the  back  ib  of  giey  with  round  a  fcrked  Hick,  except  about  half  a  yarJ.     The 

a  number  of  fpots  and   tranfvetfe  (Ireaks,   partly  black  bait  will  by  this  means  keep  playing  fo  much  under  wa- 

and  partly  blue  ;  the  belly  ie  yellow,  and  fpotted  with  ter,  and  the  pike  will  foon  lay  hold  of  it. 

red,  white,   and  black  ,  the  white  are  the  larger,  the  If  the  bait  L  *  .1  frog,  then  the  arming  wire  of  tlhs 

others   look  as  if  they  were  made  with  the  point  of  a  hook  fiiould  be  put  in  at  the  mouth,  and  out  at  the 

needle  ;  and  there  iion  each  of  the  fides  a  lcn.;ituJinai  fide  ;  and  wich  a  needle  and  fome  lirong  filk,  the  hiu- 

blai  k  and  white  line.     There  arc   fome   flefliy   excre-  derjeg  of  one  fide  is  to  be  fallentd  by  one  Ititch  to  th«- 

fcences  at   the  mouth,   which   .ire   expanded   in  fxim-  wire-arming  of  thr:  hook.      The  p;ke  wdl  loon  feiye 

ming ;  and  when  out  of  the  water,  they  are  cpntraft-  this,  and   muft  have  line  enough  to  give   him  leave  tii 

ed.     Thefe  fillies  tun  into  caverns  of  the  earth,  in  the  get  to  his  haunt  and  poich  the  bait. 

fides  of  rivers,  in  mardiv  places,  and  penetrate  a  great  The   trolling  for  pike  is  a  pie ..fant  method  alfo  of 

way.  and  are  oiten  dug  up  at  a  didance  from   water?,  taking  them  :  in  this  a  dead  bait  fervee,  and  none  is  fw 

Often,  when  the  waters  of  brooks  :'nd  rivers  fweil  be-  proper  as  a  gudgeon. 

ycnd  their  bankf,  and  again  cover  them,  they  make  This  is  to  be  pulled  about  in  the  water  till  the  pike 

their  way  out  of  the  earth  into  the  water  ;  and  when  feizes  it  ;  and  then  it  is  to  have  line  eneugb,  and  time. 

it  defcrta  them,  they  are  often  left  in  valf  numbers  up-  to  fwallow  it:   the  hook  is  fmall  for  thisfport,  and  ha» 

on  the  ground,   siid   become  a  prey  to  fwine.      It  is  a  fmooth  p'ece  oi  lead  fijted  at  its  end  to  fink  the  bait; 

thought  to  be  m-ueh  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  fifguiu  and  the  line  is  very  long,  and  runs   through  a  ring  ac 

fifh  ;  and  it  is  indeed  poflible  that  the  p:ecilia  of  Schoiie-  the  end  of  the  rod,  which  mult  not  be  too  flender  at 

feldt  ie  the  fame.  top. 

PIKE;  in  ichthyology.     See  Esor.  The  art  of  fefdng  pike,  fo  as  to  make  them  very 

The  pike  never  f*ims  in  fhoals  a  moft  other  fi(]>  do,  fat,  is  the  giving  tiicni  etis  ;  and  without  tbia  it  is  not 

but  always  lies  alone ;  and  is  fo  told  and  r.ivenous,  that  to  be  done   under  a  very  long  lime  ;  otherwife  perch, 

he  will  feize  upon  almoft  any  thing  leis  than  liimfelf.  while  fn.all,  and  iheir  prickly  fins  tender,  are  the  beft 

Of  the  ravenous   nature  of  this  fi(h  we  fliiU  give  the  food  for  them.     Bream  put  into  a  pike-pond  are  a  very 

following  inltances.    At  Rycott  in  Oxfordihire,  in  the  proper  food  :  they  will  breed  freely,  aad  their  young 

year   1749,  in  a  moat  fnrroun  linjr  the  enrl  of  ALing-  oues  innke  excellent  food  for  the  pike,  whe  will  take 

don's  feat,  there  Wus  .1  jack  or  pike  of  fuch  a  monftrous  care  that  thty  ftiall  nut  increafe  over  much.      The  nu- 

fi/.c,  that  it  had  deftroycd   young  f*ar>«  feathers  an£  roeiouf  ilio^Us  of  roaches  and  ruds,  which  are  contjnu- 

ull.     An  old   cobb  fwau   having  hatched   five  young,  tlly  cbenging   place,  and  often  in  fioods  get  into  the 

one  after  another  was  loft   till  four   were  gone.     At  pike's  quaitcrs,  are  tood  for  them  for  along  time, 

length  an  under  gardener  faw  the  filh  feize  the  fifth.  Pike,  when  ufed  to  be  fed  by  haa  !,  will  come  up  t» 

The  old  one  fought  him  with  her  beak,  and  with  tte  the  very  (bore,  and  t>ke  the  food  that  it  giiven  them 

afliftance  of  the  eardcner,  releafed  it  allheugh  he  had  out  of  the  fingers  of  the  feeder,     it  is  wonderful  to 

got   it   under   water.      In  the  vear  1765  a  large  p  ke  fee  with  what  courage  they  will  do  this,  after  a  while 

was  cauidit  in  the  river  Ouze,  which  weighed  upwards  praiiiCng  j  and  it  is  a  \ery  diverting  fight  when  there 

»f  28  pounds,  and  was  fold  for  a  guinea.  On  gutting  are  feveial  of  them  nearly  of  the  (amc  fiz.c,  to  lee  what 
the  filh,  a  watch  with  a  black  ri>bon  and  two  ftecl 
feals  vere  foimd  in  its  llomach,  which,  by  the  maker'o 
name,  &c.  was  found  to  belong;  to  a  perfon  who  had 
been  drowned  about  fix  weeks  before.  Tbia  fifh  breeds 
but  once  in  «  year,  which  is  in  March.  It  is  found 
in  almoft   all   frefh  waters ;    but   is  very  different  in 

goodnrfs,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  places  where  rell  in,  and  will  be  always  clean  and  in  order. 

It   lives.      The   fined   pike  are  thofe   which   feed  in  Carp  will  be  fed  in  the  fame  manner  as  pike  ;  and 

clear  river* ;  thofe  in  ponds  and  meres  are  ioEcnor  to  though  by  nature  a  hih  as  remarkably  iliy  and  timu- 

4  ^'^'•* 
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ilriving  and  fighting  there  will  be  for  the  bell  bits 
when  they  arc  thrown  in.  The  moll  cocvenient  place 
it  near  the  luoutli  of  the  pond,  and  where  there  i« 
about  half  a  yard  depth  01  water;  for,  by  th  .t  means, 
the  oft'al  of  the  (eedings  will  all  lie  in  one  place,  and 
the  deep  water  will  ferve  (or  a  place  to  retire  into  and 
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rone  a*  tlie  pike  ia  bolil  and  ftarkfs,  yet  liy  ciiftom 
thry  will  come  to  take  their  food  out  of  the  perfon'o 
hand  ;  and  will,  like  the  pike,  quWrel  among  one  ano- 
ther for  the  niceft  bits. 

Pike,  in  war,  an  ofFenfive  weapon,  confiftinij  of  a 
•vronden  fhaft,  i  2  or  14  feet  lonjr,  with  a  flat  fteel  head, 
pointed,  c»lled  tlie  //•ear.  This  wenpon  was  loni^  in 
■t?fe  atnonsf  the  infantry  ;  but  now  the  \  ayonet,  which 
is  fixed  on  the  muzzle  of  the  firelock,  is  fiibftituted  in 
its  (lead.  It  is  ftill  ufed  by  fome  of  the  officers  of  in- 
fantry, under  the  name  of  fpontnn.  The  Macedonian 
■phahnx  was  a  batt-\lion  of  pikemen.     See  Phalanx'. 

PILA  MARINA,  or  \.\\e  fea-lall.  In  natural  hiftory, 
"IS  the  name  of  a  fubllan'C  very  common  on  the  fliores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  elfewhere.  It  is  <.-cnerally 
found  in  the  form  of  a  hall  aboi't  the  fize  of  the  b?lls 
of  horfe  dun?,  -and  compofcd  of  a  viriety  of  fi!iril!s 
irregularly  complicated.  Various  conjeSurts  liave  been 
piven  of  its  orijijin  by  difPtrent  authors.  John  Bau- 
iu'ne  tells  us,  that  it  conlifts  of  finall  hairy  fibre*  and 
■ftraws,  fuch"Bs  are  fovind  about  the  fea  plant  clleJ 
atga  vilri.irionim  ;  but  he  doei  not  afcertaln  what  plant 
it  owes  its  origin  to.  Imperatus  )ma":Iued  it  confided 
of  the  exuTix  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies. 
Mercatus  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  a  congeries  of  the 
fibrilla;  of  plants,  wound  xip  into  a  ball  by  the  motion 
of  the  fea  water,  or  whether  it  be  not  the  workman- 
■fiiip  of  fome  fort  of  beetle  living  about  the  fea  fliorr, 
and  analogous  to  our  common  dung  beetle's  ball,  which 
it  elaborates  from  dung  for  the  reception  of  its  pro- 
]prny.  Schreckius  fiys  it  is  compofed  of  the  filaments 
of  fome  plant  of  the  reed  kind  :  and  WclchiuE  fup- 
pofes  it  is  compofcd  ofthe  pafijHiuspait  of  the  flowers 
of  the  reed.  Maurice  Hoffman  thinks  it  the  excrement 
of  the  hippopotamus;  and  others  think  it  that  of  the 
phoca  or  fea  calf.  Klein,  who  had  thoroughly  tnd 
minuttly  examined  the  bodies  thcmfcKes,  and  alfo 
^vhat  authors  had  conjeflured  concerning^  them,  thinks 
'  that  they  ere  wholly  owing  to,  and  entirely  compofed 
of,  the  capillaments  which  the  leaves,  growing  to  the 
'.voody  ftalk  of  the  alga  vitriariorum,  have  when  they 
•wither  and  decay.  Thefe  leaves,  in  their  natural  ftute, 
.  are  as  thick  «$  a  wheat  ftraw,  and  they  are  placed  fo 
■  thick  about  the  tops  and  extremities  of  the  flalks,  that 
they  enfold,  embrace,  and  lie  over  one  another  ;  and 
•from  the  middle  of  thefe  dufters  of  leaves,  and  indeed 
from  the  woody  fubftance  of  the  plant  itfelf,  there 
arife  feveral  other  very  long,  flat,  fmooth,  and  brittle 
leaves.  Thefe  are  ufually  four  from  £ach  tuft  of  the 
other  leaves ;  and  they  have  ever  a  common  vagina, 
«vhicb  is  membranaceous  and  very  thin.  This  is  the 
ftyle  of  the  plant,  and  the //'ia  marina  appears  to  be  a 
clufter  of  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  which 
cover  the  whole  ftalk,  divided  into  their  conftituent 
•fibres  ;  and  by  the  motion  of  the  waves  firft  broken 
and  worn  into  (hort  fhreds,  and  afterwards  wound  up 
together  into  a  roundilh  or  longifh  balL 

PiLA,was  A  ball  made  in  a  different  msnner  accord- 
ing t»  the  different  games  in  which  it  was  to  be  ufed. 
Playing  at  ball  was  very  common  amongft  the  Romans 
of  the  firft  diftinftion,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  man- 
ly exercife,  which  contributed  both  to  amufement  and 
health.  The  pila  was  of  four  forte:  ift,  Foltis  or 
lalloon  ;  2d,  Pila  Trigormfis  ;  3d,  Pila  Paganica ; 
4tb,  Harpajium,  All  thefe  come  under  the  general 
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name  of  pila. 

of  them,  fee  the  articles  Follis,  Trioonalis. 

PILASTER,    in    architedure.      See    there, 
50,  tec. 

PILATE,  or  Pontius  Pilate,  was  governor  of 
Judea  when  our  Lord  was  crucified.  Of  his  faniily  or 
country  we  know  but  little,  though  it  is  ')elicvid  that 
he  was  of  Rome,  or  at  lea.'V  of  Italy.  He  was  fcnt 
to  govern  Julea  in  the  room  of  Gratus,  in  the  year  26 
or  27  of  the  vulgar  era,  and  governed  this  province 
for  ten  years,  from  the  12th  or  1  ^tS  ye^\r  of  Tiberiui 
to  the  2  2d  or  2^d.  He  is  reprefented  both  by  Philo 
and  Jofephus  as  a  man  of  an  impetuous  and  obftinate 
tcmpt-r,  an  1  as  a  juige  who  ufed  to  fell  jullice,  and  to 
prono\ince  any  fentenre  that  was  defired,  provided 
he  wjs  paid  for  it.  The  fame  authors  mako  mention  of 
his  rapines,  his  injuries^  hii  murders,  the  torments 
that  he  inflifted  uoon  the  Innocent,  and  the  p^rfons 
lie  put  to  death  without  any  form  of  proci-fa.  Philo,  in 
paitlcular,  defcribes  him  as  a  man  that  cxercifed  an  tx- 
celTive  cruelty  during  the  whole  time  of  his  government, 
who  dilhirbe  i  the  repofe  of  Judea,  and  gave  occailon 
to  the  troubles  and  revolt  that  followed  after.  St 
Luke  (xiii.  I,  2,  &c. )  acquaints  uj,  that  Pilate  had 
mingled  the  blood  of  the  Oalileane  with  their  facri- 
ficet ;  and  that  the  matter  hwiny  bfcn  related  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  he  fjid,  "  Think  you  that  thefe  Galileans  were 
greater  finners  than  other  Galileans  becjnfe  they  fuf- 
fered  this  calamity.  I  tell  you  nay  ;  and  if  you  do  not 
repent,  you  (hall  ail  peti(h  in  like  manner.  It  is  un- 
known upon  what  occ^ion  Pilate  caufed  thtfe  Gali- 
leans to  be  flain  in  the  temple  while  they  were  fscri- 
ficinp  ;  for  this  id  the  meaning  of  that  expreflion  of 
minglinif  their tlood  with  their  facrifices.  Some  thinJt 
they  were  difciples  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  who 
taught  that  the  Jews  ought  not  to  pay  tribute  to  fo- 
reign princes  ;  and  that  Pilate  had  put  fome  »f  them 
to  death  even  in  the  temple ;  but  there  is  no  preof  of 
this  f«ft.  Others  think  that  thefe  Galileans  were  Sa- 
marit.'Hip,  whom  Pilate  cut  to  pieces  in  the  village  of 
Tirataba  f ,  as  they  were  preparing  to  go  up  to  mount  \'Joppb. 
Gerizim,  where  a  certain  impoiior  had  promifed  to  >^i'.Ub.i9> 
difcover  tieafures  to  them  ;  but  this  event  did  not  hap-  '•  5- 
pen  before  the  year  35  of  the  common  era,  and  con. 
fequently  two  years  after  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
At  the  timi  of  our  Saviour's  paflion,  Pilate  made 
fome  endeavours  to  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.  He  knew  they  had  delivered  him  up,  and  pur- 
fued  his  life  with  fo  much  violence,  only  out  of  malice 
and  envy  (Matt,  xxvii.  18.)  His  wife  alfo,  who  had 
been  dillurbed  the  night  before  with  frightful  dreams, 
fent  to  tell  him  (he  defired  him  not  to  meddle  in  the 
affair  of  that  juft  perfon  (ib.  19.)  He  attempted  to 
appeafe  the  wrath  of  the  Jews,  and  to  give  them  fome 
fatisfaftion,  by  whipping  Jefus  Chrift  (John  xix.  1. 
Matth.  xxvii.  26.)  He  tried  to  take  him  out  of  their 
hands,  by  propofing  to  deliver  him  or  Barabbas,  on  the 
day  of  tlie  feftival  of  the  paffover.  Lattly,  he  had  a 
mind  to  difcharge  himfelf  from  pronouncing  judgment 
agaiiiil  him,  by  fending  him  to  Herod  king  of  Gali- 
lee (Luke  xxiii.  7,  8.)  When  he  faw  all  this  would 
not  fatisfy  the  Jews,  and  that  they  even  threatened 
him  in  fame  manner,  faying  he  could  be  no  friend  to 
the  emperor  if  he  let  him  go  (John  xix.  12,  15.),  he 
caufed  water  to  be  brought,  wafhed  bis  kaadg  before 
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Mate.  »'l  A«  ppfiplc,  »nj  publicly  declared  himfelf  innocent 
"  V  —  of  the  blood  of  that  juft  perfon  (Matt,  xxvii.  23,  24.); 
yet  at  the  fame  time  he  delivered  him  up  to  his  folJiers, 
that  they  might  crucify  him.  This  was  enough  to 
juftify  Jefua  Chrift,  as  Cnlmet  obferves,  and  to  (how 
that  he  h;id  him  as  innocent  ;  but  it  was  not  enough  to 
Tindicate  the  confcietice  and  integrity  of  a  judge,  whofe 
duty  it  was  as  well  to  affert  the  caufe  of  oppreded  inno- 
cence as  to  puniOi  the  guilty  and  criminal.  He  ordered 
to  be  put  over  our  Saviour's  crofs,  as  it  were,  an  abftraft 
of  his  fentence,  and  the  motive  of  his  condemnation 
(John  xix.  19.),  'Jff^'i  of  Na'zartth,  king  of  the  Js-ws, 
which  was  written  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
Some  of  the  Jews  found  fault  with  it,  and  remonftratcd 
to  Pilate  that  he  ought  to  have  written  Jefus  of  Na- 
Sfireth,  ivho  pretended  to  be  iing  of  the  ye'ws.  But  Pi- 
late conid  not  be  prevailed  with  to  alter  it,  and  gave 
thrm  this  peremptory  anfwer,  That  luhat  he  had  ivritten 
he  hud  luritten. 

Towards  evening,  he  was  applied  to  for  leave  to 
take  down  the  bodies  from  the  crofg,  that  they  might 
not  continue  there  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
pafTover  snd  the  fabbath-rfay  (John  xix.  31.)  This  he 
allowed,  and  granted  the  body  ©f  Jefus  to  Jofeph  of 
Arimathea,  thnt  he  might  pay  his  laft  duties  to  it, 
(ib.  33.)  Lalliy,  when  the  priefts,  who  had  folicit- 
cd  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  came  to  defire  him  to  fet 
a  watch  about  the  fepulclire,  for  fear  his  difciples 
fhould  fteal  him  away  by  night,  he  anfwered  them,  that 
they  had  a  guard,  and  might  place  them  there  thcm- 
felves  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.)  This  is  the  fubftance  of  what 
the  gofpcl  ttlls  us  concerning  Pilate. 

Juftin  Martyr,  Terluliian,  Eufebins,  and  after  them 
fevcral  ether?  both  ancient  and  modern,  affure  us,  that 
it  was  formerly  the  ruftom  for  Roman  magiftrates  to 
prepare  copies  of  all  verbal  proceffes  and  judicial  afts 
which  they  paded  in  their  feveral  provinces,  and  to 
ftnd  them  to  the  emperor.  And  Pilate,  in  compliance 
to  this  cuftom,  having  fcnt  word  to  Tiberius  of  what 
had  pr.fled  relating  to  Jefus  Chrift,  the  emperor  wrote 
an  account  of  it  to  the  fenate,  in  a  manner  that  gave 
reafon  to  judge  that  he  thought  favourably  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  fhowed  that  he  Ihould  be 
willing  they  would  decrte  divine  honours  to  him.  13ut 
the  fenste  was  not  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  fo  the 
matter  was  dropped.  It  appears  by  what  Juftin  fays 
of  thefe  afts,  that  the  miracles  of  Jefus  Chrift  were 
mentioned  there,  and  even  that  the  foldiers  had  divided 
his  garments  among  them.  Kufebius  iufuiuatea  that 
they  fpoke  of  his  refurrcftion  and  afcenfion.  Tettul- 
lian  and  Juftin  refer  to  thcfe  afts  with  fo  mucli  confi- 
dence as  would  make  one  believe  they  had  them  in  their 
hands.  However,  neither  Eufebius  nor  St  Jerome, 
who  were  both  inquifitlve,  undeiftanding  perfona,  nor 
any  other  author  thai  wrote  afterwards,  teem  to  have 
ficn  tliem,  at  leaft  not  the  true  and  ori^'inal  acts  ;  for 
as  to  what  we  have  now  in  great  number,  they  are  not 
authentic,  being  neither  ancient  nor  uniform.  There 
are  aHo  fome  pretended  letters  of  Pilate  to  Til  eriuii, 
giving  a  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  bnt  they  are  univer- 
(ally  allowed  to  be  fpurious. 

Pilate  being  3  man  that,   by  his  exrclTive  cruelties 

and  rapine,  had  difturbed  the  peace  of  Judea  during 

the  whole  t'mt  of  his  government,  wai  at  Itngth  de- 

uofed  by  Vitellius  the  protonful  of  Syria,  in  the  36tli 

Vol.  XJV.  Part  II. 
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year  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  fent  to  Rome  to  give  an  ac«    P:iatre,    ' 
count  of  his  conduft  to  the  emperor.    But  though  Ti-   fSchard^ 
bcrius  died  before  Pilate  arrived  at  Rome,  yet  his  fuc-         • 
cefTor  Caligula  banifhed  him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  where 
he  was  reduced  to  fuch  extremity  that  he  k'lled  Wmfelf 
with  his  own  hands.  The  evangelifts  call  him  governor, 
though  in   reality  he   was  no  more  than  procurator  of 
Judea,  not  only  becaufe  governor  was'a  came  of  gene- 
ral ufe,  but  becaufe  Pilate  in  effcft.  afted   as  one,  by 
taking  upon  him  to  judge  in  criminal  matters  ;  as  hi« 
predeceftbrs  had  done,  and   other  procurators  in   the 
fmall   provinces   of  the    empire  where   there   was   no 
proconful,   conftantly  did.      See    Cnlmet's    D't3ionary, 
Echard's  Ecclefia/iical  Hijlory,  and  Beaufobre's  Annot. 

With  regard  to  Pilate's  wife,  tihe  general  tradition 
is,  that  fhe  was  named  Claudia  Procula  or  Profcula  ; 
and  in  relation  to  her  dream,  fome  are  of  opinion  that 
as  /he  had  intelligence  of  our  Lord's  apprebcnfion,  and 
knew  by  his  charafter  that  he  was  a  righteous  perfon, 
her  imagination,  being  ilruck  with  ttiefe  ideas,  did  na- 
turally produce  the  dream  we  rtad  of  ;  but  others  think 
that  this  dream  was  fent  providentially  upon  her,  for 
the  clearer  manifeftation  of  our  Lord's  innocence. 

PILATRE  Du  Rosier  (Francis),  was  born  at 
Metr  the  3Dth  of  March  1756.  He  was  full  appren. 
tice  to  an  .ipothccary  there,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Paris  in  queft  of  farther  improvement.  He  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  and  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  and  had  already  acquired  fome  reputation, 
when  the  difcovcry  of  M.  de  Montgolfitr  had  juft  afto- 
niftied  the  learned  world.  On  the  25th  of  Oftober 
178  5,  he  attempted  an  aerial  voyage  with  the  Marquis 
of  Arlande.  He  performed  ftveral  other  excurficns 
in  this  way  with  brilliant  fuccefs,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
royal  family  of  France,  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Pruffia.  He  then  refolved  to  pafi 
into  England  by  means  of  his  aerial  vehicle,  and 
for  that  purpofe  he  repaired  to  Boulogne,  whence  he 
rofe  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  June 
I  785;  but  in  half  an  hour  after  he  fet  cut,  the  balloon 
took  tire,  and  the  aeronaut,  with  his  compani.m  M. 
Rom^.ine,  were  crulhed  todeach  by  the  fall  of  thjt  ma- 
chine, which  was  loore  ingenious,  perhaps,  than  ufe- 
ful  *.  Pilatrc's  focial  virtues  and  courage,  which  were  *  See  Atnr 
very  diftinguifhed,  heightened  the  regrft  of  his  friends/''''- 
for  his  lofs.  His  merit  ae  a  chcmift,  nnd  his  experl-" 
menta  as  an  aeronaut,  procured  him  fome  pecuniary 
reward,  and  fome  public  appointments.  He  had  a 
penfion  from  the  King,  was  intenjant  of  Monfieur's 
cabinets  of  natoral  philofophy,  chemiftry,  and  natural 
hiftory,  prafclTor  of  natur.il  plulofophy,  .->  member  of 
feveral  academies,  at;;l  principal  diieftor  of  Monfieur's 
mufeum. 

PILCHARD,  in  ichthyology,  a  filh  which  has  » 
gencr ril  likeiiels  to  tl;e  herring,  lut  difters  in  fimic  par 
ticulars  vciy  cileutial.  The  hodv  of  the  pilcharl  is  lefs 
compiefTed  than  that  of  t!ie  herring,  bcis;^  thicker  and 
ruunder  :  the  nofe  is  ihorter  in  proportion,  and  turns 
Hp  ;  the  under  jaw  is  (horltr.  The  lack  ia  moie  ele- 
vated ;  the  belly  lefs  Iharp.  The  dorfal  tin  of  the  pil- 
chard is  placcil  exaftly  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  fo  that 
uhen  taken  up  by  ii,  the  body  prtfcrves  an  equilibri- 
um, whereas  that  of  the  herring  dips  at  the heid.  The 
[tales  of  the  pilchard  adbeie  very  tlolcly,  whereas 
thofc. of  the  herring  very  eafily  drop  off.  The  pil« 
J  U  cbaxi 
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Hichird,  chard  is  in  general  ler<i  than  the  Iierting ;  but  it  ia  fiit- 
ter,  or  moie  full  ol  oil. 

The  pil  hard  appears  in  vift  flioah  oiT  the  CoinliTi 
coaDi  about  the  middle  ot  July,  difappearing  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  yet  fometimea  a  few  return  again 
after  Chi  iftmas.  Their  winter  retreat  is  the  fame  wit^ 
that  of  the  herring.  anJ  their  motives  for  mi^ating 
ISee  CI*,  the  finoe  f .  They  .ift'cdi,  during  fiimmer,  a  warmer  la- 
/"•  titude  ;  for  they  are  not   foiinJ   in  any  quantities  on 

any  of  our  co:  fts  excejjt  thofe  of  Cornw.ill,  that  is  to 
f:iy,  Irom  Fowey  harbour  to  the  Scilly  ifle*,  between 
which  places  the  ihoals  ke-p  fhJftlrijr  for  fome  weeks. 
The  rpproach  of  the  pilchnrd  is  known  by  much  the 
f^me  fi  'lit  as  thofe  that  indicate  the  arriv.il  of  the  her- 
ring. Perfons,  called  in  Cornwall  huers,  are  placed  on 
the  clilF?,  to  point  to  the  boats  ftationtd  off  the  land 
the  courfe  of  the  fi(h.  By  the  ill  of  J  imcs  I.  c.  23, 
filkermen  are  empowered  to  ?o  on  the  grounds  of  others 
to  hue,  without  being  liable  to  attions  of  trefpafa, 
which  before  occafioned  frequent  law-fuits. 

The  emolumtnts  that  accrue  to  the   inhabitants  of 
that  county  are  great,  and  are   beft  exprcfTcd  in   the 
words  of  Dr  W.  Bo: life,  in   his   Account   of  the   Pil- 
chard Ftjhery.      ''   It  employs  a  great  num'ier  of  men 
on  the  fea,  training  them  thereby  to  naval  affairs  ;  em- 
p!ov">  mtn,   women,  and  children,  at  land,  in  falling, 
preffing,  wafhing,  and  cleaning,  In  making  boats,  nets, 
ropes,  cafks,  and  all  the  trade»depending  on  their  con- 
ftruftion  and  fale.      The  poor  is  fed  with  the  offals  of 
the  captures  ;  the  land  with  the  refufe  of  the  fi(h  and 
fait  ;   the  merchant  finds  the  ,'ains  of  commifGon  and 
honeft    commerce-  (   the    tiifiermnn,  the   gains  of   the 
fi(h.      Ships   are  often  freighted  hither  with   (alt,  and 
into  forei.-n  countries   with  the   fifh,   carrying   off  at 
the    fame    tif>ie    part  ot  our  cin.      The   ufual    num- 
fcer   of    hot/lheads   of   fifh    exported    each    yeai,    for 
ten    years,  from    1747    to   1756    iiiclufive,   from   the 
four  ports  of  Fowey,   Falmouth,   Penzance,  and  St 
Ives,    in    all   amounts    to    29,794 ;    fince    it    appears 
that    Fowey    has    exported    yearly    1732    hogfheads  ; 
Falmouth,    14,631    hogfheads   and   two  thirds  ;    Pen- 
j.ance  and   Mounts-Bay,    12,149  hogfheads  and  one- 
third;   St  Ives,  1282  hopfheads.      Every  hogfhead  for 
ten  yeais  lalt  onft,  tOfjether  with   the  boL-nty  allowed 
for  each  when  exported,  and  the  oil  made  out  of  each, 
lias  amounted,  oue  year  with  another  at  an   average, 
to  the  price  of  L.  I  :  1  3  :  3  ;  fo  that  the  cafh  paid  for 
pilchards  exported  has,  at  a  medium,  annually  amount- 
ed to   the   turn  of  L.  49. 532,   10  s."     The  numbers 
that  are  taken  at  one  fhootmi?  out  of  the  nets  is  ama- 
zingly  great.     Mr  Pennant  fays,  that  Dr  Borlafe  af- 
fired  liiin,  thnt   on   the  5th  of  October  1767,  there 
■were  at  one  time  inclofei  in  St  Ives's  Bay  7000  hogs- 
heads, each   hogfhead  containing  35,000  fifh,  in  all 
245,000,000. 

PILE,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  in  form  of  a  wedge, 
contratling  from  the  chief,  and  terminating  in  a  point 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  fhield. 

Pile,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  a  pyra- 
mid built  of  wood,  whereon  were  laid  the  bodies  of 
the  deceafed  to  be  burst.  It  was  partly  in  the  form 
of  an  altar,  and  differed  in  height  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  perfon  to  be  confjroed.  Probably  it 
might  originally  he  confidered  as  an  altar,  on  which 
the  dead  were  coofumed  as  a  butot-o£f«rtQg  to  the  in- 
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fernal  deitlei.  The  trees  made  ufe  of  in  the  erel^^ion 
of  a  funeral  pile  were  fuch  as  abounded  in  pitch  or  ■ 
rofin,  as  being  moft  combullible  ;  it  they  uicd  any 
other  wood,  it  was  fplit  that  it  might  the  more  eafily 
catch  fire.  Round  the  pile  were  placed  cyprefs  boughs 
to  hinder  the  noifome  fmell.     Sec  Funeral. 

PiLK,  in  building,  is  uftd  for  a  Urge  Hake  rammed 
into  the  ground  in  the  bottom  of  rivers,  or  in  marfhy 
land,  for  a  fcuiidation  to  build  upon. 

Pile  is  alfo  ufed  among  architeds  for  a  mafs  of  build- 
ing. 

PitE,  in  coinage,  denotes  a  kind  of  puncheon,  which, 
in  the  old  way  ot  coining  with  the  hammer,  contained 
the  arms  or  other  figure  and  infcrij^tion  to  be  tlruck 
on  the  coin.     See  Coinage. 

Accordingly  we  lliU  call  the  arms-fide  wf  a  piece  of 
money  the />//?,  and  the  head  the  crojs;  bccaufe  in  an- 
cient coin,  a  crofs  ufually  took  the  place  of  the  head 
in  ours. 

Pim-Engine,  a  very  curious  machine  invented  by 
Mr  Vauloue  for  driving  the  piles  ot  Wcftminfter-bridge. 
It  is  reprefented    Plate  CCCXCIII.     A  is   a   great 
upright  fhatt  or  axle,  on  which  are  the  great  wheel  Bj 
and  the  drum  C,  turned  by  horfts  joined  to  the  bars 
S,  S.     The  wheel  B  turns  the  trundle  X,  on  the  top 
of  whofc  axin  is  the  fly  O,  which  fcrves  to  regulate  th? 
motion,  and  alfo  to  .idt  agninft  the  horfes,  and  to  keep 
them  from  falling  when  the  heavy  ram  Qjs  difcharged 
to  drive  the  pile  P  down  into  the  mud  in  the  bottom 
of  the  river.     The  drum  C  is  loofe  upon  the  fhaft  A, 
but  is  locked  to  the  wheel  B  by  the  bolt  Y.     On  this 
drum  the  great  rope  HH   is  wound;  one  end  of  the 
rope  Being  fixed  to  the  drum,  and  the  other  to  the  fol- 
lower G,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  over  the  pulley -s  1  and 
K.     In  the  follower  G  is  contained  the  tongs  F,  that 
takes  hold  of  the  ram  Q_^ly  the  ftaple  R,  for  drawing 
it  up.    D  is  a  fpiral  or  fufy  fixed  to  the  drum,  on  wkicb 
is  wound  the  fmall  rope  T  that  goes  over  the  pulley  U, 
under  the  pulley  V,  and  is  faftencd  Ui  the  top  of  the 
frame  at  7.     To  the  pulley-block  V  is  hung  the  coun- 
terpoife  W,  which  hinders  the  follower  T  from  ncce- 
lerating  as  it  goes  down  to  take  hoM  of  the  ram  ;  for 
as  the  follower  tends  to  acquire  velocity  in  its  defcent, 
the  line  T  winds  downwards  upon  the  fufy,  on  a  larj-er 
and  larger  radius,  by  which  means  the  couoterpoil't  W 
afts  llionger  and  ftronger  agalnft  it ;  and   fo  allows  it 
to  come  down  with  only  a  moderate  and  uniform  velo- 
city.     The  bolt  Y  locks  the  drum  to  the  great  wheel, 
bting  pufhed  upward  by  the  fmall  lever  2,  which  goes 
through  a  mortife  in  the  fhaft  A,  turns  upon  a  pin  in 
the  bar  3,  fixed  to  the  great  wheel  B,  and  has  a  weight 
4,  which  always  tends  to  pufh  up  the  bolt  Y  through 
the  wheel  into  the  drum.    L  is  the  great  lever  turning 
on  the  axis  m,  and  refting  upon  the  forcing  bar  5.,  5, 
which  goes  through  a  hollow  in  the  fhaft  A,  and  bears 
up  the  little  lever  2. 

By  the  horfes  going  round,  the  great  rope  H  is 
wound  about  the  drum  C,  and  the  ram  Q_is  drawn  up 
by  the  tongs  F  in  the  follower  G,  until  the  tongs  come 
between  the  inclined  planes  E  ;  which,  by  fh»tting  the 
tongs  at  the  top,  opens  it  at  the  foot,  and  difcharges 
the  ram  which  falls  down  between  the  guides  b  i  upon 
the  pile  P,  and  drives  it  by  a  few  ftrokes  as  far  into  the 
mud  as  it  will  go;  after  which,  the  top  part  is  fawed 
off  clofe  to  the  mud  by  an  engine  for  that  purpofe. 

Jnunediatelj 
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Pi!e«  Tmmediateljr  after  the  ram  is  difcharged,  the  piece  6 
^~~~'r—^  upon  the  follower  G  takes  hold  of  the  ropes  a  a,  which 
railt  the  end  ot  the  lever  L,  and  caufe  its  end  N  to  de- 
fcend  and  prefs  down  the  forLing  bar  5  upon  the  little 
lever  2,  which,  b^  pulling  down  the  bolt  Y,  unlocks  the 
drum  C  Ifom  the  great  wheel  B  ;  and  then  the  follower 
being  at  liberty,  comes  down  by  its  own  weight  to  the 
ram  ;  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  tonga  fli-^  over  the 
ftaple  R,  and  the  weight  of  their  heads  caules  them  to 
fall  outward,  and  (hut  upon  it.  Then  the  weight  4 
pufhes  up  the  bolt  Y  into  the  drum,  which  Licks  it 
to  the  great  wheel,  and  fo  the  ram  is  drawn  up  as 
before. 

As  the  follower  comes  down,  it  caufes  the  drum  to 
turn  backward,  and  unwinds  the  rope  from  it,  whiilt 
the  hotfes,  great  wheel,  trundle,  and  fly,  go  on  with 
an  uninterrupted  motion  ;  and  as  the  drum  is  turning 
backward,  the  countcrpoife  W  ig  drawn  up,  and  its 
rope  T  wound  upon  the  fpiral  fufy  D. 

Thtre  are  feveral  holes  in  the  under  fide  of  the  drum, 
and  the  bolt  Y  always  takes  the  firll  one  that  it  finds 
wlien  the  drum  ftops  by  the  falling  of  the  follower  up- 
on the  ram  ;  until  which  lloppage  the  bolt  has  not  time 
to  flip  into  any  of  the  holes. 

This  engine  was  placed  upon  a  barge  on  the  water, 
and  io  was  eafdy  conveyed  to  any  place  defired.  The 
ram  was  a  toa  weight;  and  the  guides  it,  by  vrhich  it 
was  let  fall,  were  }o  feet  hig^h. 

A  new  machine  for  driving  piles  has  been  invented 
lately  by  Mr  S.  Bunce  of  Kirby  llreet,  Haiten  ftreet, 
London.  It  will  drive  a  ereatcr  numher  of  piles  in  a 
given  time  than  .iny  ether ;  and  can  be  conflrufted 
more  fimply  to  work  by  horfes  than  Mr  Vauloue's 
engine  above  defcribed. 
Plate  Fig.  I  and  2  reprefent  a  fide  and  front  feiflion  of  the 

CCCXCIIl  niachine.  The  chief  parts  are  A,  fig.  t,  which  are  two 
endlefs  ropes,  or  chains  connefled  by  crofs  pieces  of  iron 
B  (fee  fig.  2)  correfponding  witli  two  crofs  grooves  cut 
diametrically  oppo.'ite  in  the  wheel  C  (tig.  i.),  into  which 
they  are  received  ;  and  by  whii  h  means  the  rope  or 
chain  A  iti  carried  round.  FIIK  is  a  fide-view  of  a 
Urong  wooden  frame  moveable  on  the  axis  H.  D  is  a 
wheel,  over  which  the  chain  pafTes  and  turns  within  at 
the  top  of  the  frame.  It  mo%-es  occafionally  from  F 
to  G  upon  the  centre  H,  and  is  kept  in  the  pofitlon 
F  by  the  weight  I  fixed  to  the  end  K.  Fig.  3.  L  is  the 
iron  ram,  which  is  connefted  with  the  crof»  pieces  by 
the  hook  M.  N  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  fufpend- 
cd  at  the  hook  at  O,  which  by  fliding  freely  upon  the 
bar  that  conne£ts  the  hook  to  the  ram,  always  brings 
•the  hook  upright  upon  the  chain  when  at  the  bottom 
of  the  machine,  in  the  pofition  of  GP.      See  lig.  I. 

When  the  man  at  S  turns  tlie  ufual  crane-work,  the 
ram  being  coiineifted  to  the  chain,  and  paffing  between 
the  guiiles,  is  drawn  up  in  a  perpendicular  direction  ; 
and  when  it  is  near  the  top  ot  the  machine,  the  pro- 
jeding  bar  Q_of  the  hook  ilrikes  agalntl  a  crofs  piece  of 
wood  at  R  (dg.  I.);  and  confequenlly  difchargcs  tlie 
r.im,  whilft  the  weight  I  ot  the  moveable  frame  inltantly 
draws  the  upper  wheel  into  the  pofition  Ihown  at  F, 
an  J  keeps  tht;  chiia  free  ot  the  ram  in  itsdcfcent.  The 
hook,  while  dcfccRding,  is  prevented  fiom  catching 
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the  chain  by  the  wooden  piece  N.  For  that  piece 
being  fpecifieally  lighter  than  the  iron  wei;^ht  be- 
low, and  moving  with  a  Icfs  degree  of  velocity  can- 
not come  in  contaft  with  the  iron  till  it  ij  at  the  bot- 
tom and  the  ram  ftops.  It  then  falls  and  again  conneAs 
the  hook  with  the  chain,  which  draws  up  the  ram,  aa 
before. 

Mr  Bunce  has  made  a  model  of  this  machine,  which 
performs  perfeSIy  well ;  and  he  obferves,  that,  as  the 
motion  of  the  wheel  C  is  uninterrupted,  there  appears 
to  be  the  lead  pofTible  time  loft  in  the  operation. 

Pitt  ll'^orms,  are  a  kind  of  worms  found  in  the  pilss 
of  the  fea-dikes  in  Holland.  They  are  of  very  various 
fues ;  for  fome  of  the  young  onea  are  not  above  an  inch 
or  two  in  length,  while  others  have  been  found  thirteen 
or  fourteen  inches  long.  The  heads  of  thefe  crea- 
tures are  covered  with  two  hard  (hells  or  hemicrania ; 
which  together  form  a  figure  refembling  an  augre  ; 
and  with  which  they  bore  the  wood.  The  beft  reme- 
dy againft  them  is,  to  perforate  the  pile  with  many 
fmall  holes  about  an  inch  afunJer ;  then  it  mull  be 
done  over  with  a  varniih  in  the  hotteft  fun;  and,  while 
the  varnifh  is  hot,  brick  duft  muft  be  ftrewed  over  it  ;: 
and  this  being  feveral  times  repeated,  the  pile  will  be 
covered  with  a  ftroag  crult  abfolutely  impenetrable  to 
all  infecls. 

FILES,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  haemorrhoids. 
See  Medicine,  n"  240,  &c. 

PILEUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  the  ordinary 
cap  or  hat  worn  at  public  fho..  s  and  facrifices,  and  by 
the  freedmen.  It  was  one  of  the  common  rewards 
afiiJned  to  fiich  gladiatori  as  were  fiive^,  in  token  of 
their  oStaining  freedom. 

PILEWORT  ( Ranunculut Jicaria,  Lin  ),  the  ro«t. 
This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  found  in  moift  meadow*  and 
by  hedge  fides.  The  roots  coiifift  of  flender  fibres  with 
fome  little  tubercles  among  them,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
referable  the  hemorrhoids.  From  thence  it  has  been 
concluded,  that  this  root  n-.uft  needs  be  of  wonderful 
efficacy  for  the  cure  of  that  diftempcT  :  to  the  talle,  it 
is  little  other  than  mucilaginoris  ;  and  aItIiou;jh  ftill  re- 
tained in  feveral  of  the  foreign  pharmacopaias,  it  is 
hardly  in  ufe  in  this  country. 

PlLfiRlM,  one  who  travels  through  foreign  coun- 
tries  to  vilit  holy  places,  and  to  pay  his  devotion  to  the 
rellcks  wf  dead  faints.     See  Pilgrimage. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Fierailh  ^.'i^r/m,  or 
Italian  pclegrino,  which  fi^jnifics  the  fame  ;  and  thofe 
originilly  from  the  Latin  prrtgrinut,  a  "  ftranger  or 
traveller." 

PILGRIMAGE,  a  kind  of  religious  difcipline, 
which  confifts  in  taking  a  journey  to  fome  holy  place 
in  order  to  adore  the  rtlicks  of  fome  deceafed  faint.  Pil- 
grimages began  to  be  made  about  the  middle  ages  of 
the  church  ;  but  they  were  moll  in  vogue  after  the 
end  of  the  i  Ith  century,  when  every  one  was  tor  vlfit. 
ing  places  of  devotion,  not  excepting  kings  and  princes 
thcmf;lve3  ;  and  even  bilhops  made  no  dithculty  of  be- 
ing abfcnt  from  their  churches  on  the  fame  account. 
The  places  motl  vlfitcd  were  JirufdUm,  Rome,  Coin- 
poilella  (a),  aud  Tours;  but  the  greatelt  numbers  now 
refort  to  Loictto,  in  ordir  to  vilit  the  chamber  of  the 
5  B  2  biefted 


(a)  It  d«terve«  to  be  remarked  here,  that  in  the  yrar  1428,  under  the  reign  of  Hcury  VI.  abundance  of  III. 
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bleffed  Tirgin,  in  which  (he  wa«  born,  «nd  brought  up 
her  fon  Jcfus  till  he  was  12  years  of  age.  For  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  fee  Mahome- 
TANisM,  p.  465. 

In  every  country  where  popery  was  eftabliftied,  pil- 
grimages were  common  ;  and  in  thufe  countries  which 
are  ftili  popilh,  thcj  continue,  lu  England,  the  (hrine 
of  St  Thomas  a  Becket  was  the  chief  refort  of  the 
pious;  and  in  Scotland,  Sc  Andrew's;  where,  as  tradi- 
tion informs  us,  was  depofited  a  leg  of  the  holy  apollle. 
In  Ireland  they  (lill  continue;  for,  from  the  beginning 
of  May  till  the  middle  of  Auguil  every  year,  crowds 
of  popiQi  penitcius  from  all  parts  of  that  country  re- 
fort  to  an  ifland  near  the  centre  of  Lough-fin,  or  While 
Lale,  in  the  county  of  Donnegal,  to  the  amount  of 
3000  or  4003.  Thefe  are  mollly  of  the  poorer  fort, 
and  many  of  them  are  proxies  for  thofe  who  are  richer; 
fome  of  which,  however,  together  with  forae  of  the 
priefls  and  bilhops  on  occafion,  make  their  appearance 
there.  When  the  pilgrim  comes  within  fight  of  the 
holy  lake,  he  muft  uncover  his  hands  and  feet,  and  thu3 
■walk  to  the  water-fide,  and  is  taken  to  the  ifland  for 
fixpence.  Here  there  are  two  chapeU  and  15  other 
houfes ;  to  which  arc  added  confeflioiials,  fo  contriv£;d, 
that  the  prieft  cannot  fee  the  perfon  confefling.  The 
penance  varies  according  to  the  circumlf  ances  of  the 
penitent;  during  the  continuance  of  which  (which  is 
fometimes  three,  fix,  or  nine  days)  he  fubfilts  on  oat- 
meal, fometimcs  made  into  bread.  He  traverfes  (harp 
ftonea  on  his  bare  knees  or  feet,  and  goes  through  a  va- 
riety of  other  forms,  paying  ilxpence  at  every  different 
confeffion.  When  all  is  over,  the  prieft  bores  a  gimblet- 
hole  throu.jh  the  pilgrim's  llafF  near  the  top,  in  which 
lie  fadens  a  crofo  peg;  gives  him  as  many  holy  pebbles 
out  of  the  lake. as  he  cares  to  carry  away,  for  amulets 
to  be  prefented  to  his  friends,  and  fo  difmifiej  him,  an 
objeA  of  veneration  to  all  other  papifts  not  thus  initi- 
ated; who  no  fooner  fee  the  pilgrim's  crofsin  his  hands, 
than  they  kneel  down  to  get  his  blefling. 

There  are,  howtvcr,  other  parts  of  Ireland  facred  to 
extraordinary  worlhip  and  pilgrimage  ;  and  tiie  num- 
ber of  holy  wells,  and  miraculous  cures,  &c.  produced 
by  them,  is  very  great.  That  fuch  things  (hould  exill 
in  this  enlightened  age,  and  in  aProtcltant  country, is  in- 
deed ftrange  ;  but  our  wonder  ceafes,  when  we  reflect 
that  it  is  among  the  lowelt,  and  perhaps  the  worft  of  the 
people..  They  who  carry  external  religion  to  an  cx- 
ueme,  and  place  that  confidence  in  ceremony  which  be- 
lengs  only  to  the  fpirit  of  it,  are  feldom  diftinguilhed  ei- 
ther for  their  wifdom  or  their  virtue.  We  do  not  deny, 
however,  that  they  who  carry  matters  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, may  be  equally  dtftitute  of  real  knowledge  and 
genuine  morality. 

Di  Johnfon,  in  his  Raffelas,  gives  us  fome  obferva- 
tlons  on  pilgrimage,  which  are  fo  much  to  the  purpofe. 


that  we  th'nk  we  cannot  do  better  than  lay  them  be-  Pilgnt 
fore  our  readers.  "  Pilgrimage  (faid  Imlac,  into  whofe  ■^»'?'. 
mouth  the  obfervations  are  put),  like  many  other  nfts  ,0,"^* 
of  piety,  may  be  reafonable  or  fuperftitious  according  ._«_y-«„ 
to  the  principles  upon  which  it  ii  performed.  Long 
journeys  in  fearch  of  truth  are  not  commanded.  Truth, 
fuch  as  is  neceflary  to  the  regulation  of  life,  is  always 
found  where  it  is  honeftly  fought :  change  of  place  is 
no  natural  caufc  of  the  increafe  of  pi;ty,  for  it  inevi- 
tably produces  difTipation  of  mind.  Yet  fince  men  go 
every  day  to  view  the  fields  u'hcre  great  aclions  have 
been  performed,  and  return  with  flrooger  imprc(rions 
of  the  event,  curiofity  of  the  fame  kind  may  naturally 
difpofe  us  to  view  that  country  whence  our  religion 
had  its  beginning :  and  I  believe  no  man  furveys  thofe 
awful  fcencs  without  fome  confirmation  of  holy  refolu- 
tions.  That  the  Supreme  Being  may  be  more  eafily 
propitiated  in  one  place  tnan  in  another,  is  the  dream 
of  idle  fuperllition  ;  but  that  fome  places  may  operate 
upon  our  own  minds  in  an  uncommon  manner,  is  an 
opinion  which  hourly  experience  will  jullify.  He  who 
fuppofes  that  his  vii.es  may  be  more  fuccefsfully  com- 
bated in~Pale(line,  will,  perhaps,  find  himfclf  mittaken ; 
yet  be  may  go  thiilier  without  folly  :  he  who  thinkj 
they  will  be  more  freely  pardoned,  .li  honours  at  once 
his  reafon  and  religion." 

PILKINGTON  (Lxtitia),  a  famous  poetical  ge- 
nius, the  daughter  of  Dr  Van  Lcwin,  a  phyfician  of 
Dublin,  where  (he  was  born  in  171  2.  She  was  mar- 
ried very  young  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Pilkington,  a  poet 
alfo  of  no  inconfvderable  merit ;  and  thefe  two  wits,  as 
is  often  the  cafe,  lived  very  unhappily  together.  They 
were  at  length  totally  feparated,  on  the  hulband  acci- 
dentally difcovering  a  gentleman  in  her  bedchamber  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  a  circumftance  which  (he 
accounted  for  in  a  very  unfatisfaclory  manner.  The 
ftory  is  told  at  large  in  her  Memoirs  ;  where  (he  fay»., 
♦'  Lovers  of  learning,  1  am  fure,  will  pardon  me,  as  I 
folemnly  declare  it  was  the  attraiifive  charms  of  a  new 
book,  which  the  gentleman  would  not  lend  me,  but 
confented  to  ftay  till  1  read  it  through,  that  was  the 
fole  motive  of  my  detaining  hira."  As  there  are 
not  wanting  fome  who  form  objections  to  marrying 
learned  wives,  the  chance  of  (uch  literary  alTigna- 
tions  may  perhaps  be  added  to  the  lift  of  them.  Af- 
ter this  unlucky  adventure,  Mrs  Pilkington  came  to 
London  ;  and  having  recourfe  to  her  pen  for  fubfift- 
ence,  throUj'h  the  means  of  Colley  Cibber,  fhe  lived 
fome  time  on  the  contributions  of  the  great.  She  was 
however  thrown  into  the  Mjrfbalfea  for  debt;  and  be- 
ing fet  at  liberty,  opened  a  pamphlet  fliop.  She  raifed 
at  length  a  h.indfome  fubfcription  for  her  Memoirs  ;. 
which  are  written  with  great  fprightlintfs  and  wit, 
containing  fcveral  entertaining  anecdotes  oi  dean  Swift 
with  whom  (he  was  intimate,  as  vsell  at  iTiany  pretty* 

little 


cences  were  granted  from  the  crown  of  England  to  captains  of  Englilh  (hips,  for  carrying  numbers  of  devout 
perlons  to  the  Ihrine  of  St  James  of  Compoftella  in  Spain  ;  provided,  however,  that  thofe  pilgrims  (hould  firil 
take  an  oath  not  to  take  any  thing  prejudicial  to  England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of  its  fi:crcts,  nor  to  carry  out 
with  them  any  more  gold  or  filver  than  what  would  be  fufficient  for  their  reafonable  expences.  In  thif  year 
there  went  out  thither  from  England,  on  the  faid  pilgrimage,  the  following  number  of  peifons.  From  Lon- 
don 280,  Brirtsl  200,  Weymouth  122,  Dartmouth  90,  Yarmouth  &;,  Jerfey  60,  Plymouth  40,  Exeter  jo, 
i'oole  24,  ipfwicb  20,  in  all  926perfoQS. 
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little  pieces  of  her  poetry.  Thin  ingenious  but  unhappy        PILLORY    (colli/lrlgtum,    "    collum    ftrirgens;" 

woman  is  faid  at  iaft  to  have  killed  hcrfelf  with  diiok-  piltoria,    from  the  French  piUeur,   i.  e.  dipecuhtor,  or 

inp  at  Dublin,  in  1750.  pelori ;  derived  from  the  Greek  '*>>'•  januj,  a  "  door," 

PILL,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine  refembling  becaufe  one  (landing  on  the  pilloiy  puts  hia  head  as 

a  little  ball,  to  be  fwallowcd  whole  ;  invented  for  fuch  it  were  through  a  door,  and  "s^'^-,  video),  is  an  encine 

38  cannot  take  bitter  and  ill-tailed  medicinal  draughts;  maie  of  wood  to  punilh  offenders,  by  expofmg  them  to 

w  alfo  to  keep  in  readincfs  for  occafional  ufe  without  put  lie  view,  ar)d  rendering  them  infamous.    There  is  a 

decaying.     See  PnARMACv./n</«x.  Jlatute  of  the  pillory,  51  Hen.  III.     And  by  ftatute  it  is 

Pillar,  in  srchitefture.    See  Architecture,  appointed  for  bakers,  foreftallers,  and  thofe  who  ufe 

Pillar,  in  the  manege,  is  the  centre  of  the  ring,  or  falfe  weights,  perjury,  forgery,  &c.  3  JnJI.  219.    Lords 

manege-ground,  round  which  a  horfc  turns,  whether  of  leets  are  to  have  a  pillory  and  tumbrel,  or  it  will  be 

there  be  a  piUar  in  it  or  not.     Btfides  this,  there  are  the  caufe  of  forfeiture  of  the  leet ;  and  a  village  nay  be. 

pillars  on  the  circumference  or  fides  of  the  manege-  bound  by  prefcriptioa  to  provide  a<pillory,  &c.  2 //jiu/f, 

groiinil,  placed  at  certain  diftances,  by  two  and  two,  P.  C.  73. 

from  whence  they  are  called  the  two  pillars,    to  di-         PILOT,  the   officer  who  fuperintends  the  naviga- 

ftinguilh  thim  from  that  of  the  centre.     The  ufe  of  tion,  either  upon  the  feacoaft  or  on  the  main  ocean, 

the  pilldr  in  the  centre  is   for  regulating  the  extent  It  is,  however,  more  particularly  applied  hy  our  mari- 

of  ground,    that  the  muntge  upon  the  volts  may  be  ners  to  the  perfon  charged  with  the  direclion  of  a  (hip's 

performed   with   method  tnd  jurtnefs,   and   that  they  courfe  on  or  near  the  fea-coaft,  and  into  the  roads,  bays 

may  work  in  a  fquare,  by  rule  and  meafure,   upon  the  rivers,  havens,  &c.  within  his  refpeftive  diftrift. 
four  lines  of  the  volts  ;  and  alfo  to  break  unruly  high-         Pilots  of  (liips,   taking  upon  them  to   conduft  any 

raetded  horfes,  without  endangering  the  rider.     The  (hip  from  Dover,  &c.  to  any  place  up  the  river  Thames, 

two  pillars  are   placed  at  the  dillance  of  two  or  three  are  to  be  firft  examined  and   approved  by  the  mafter 

pates  one  from  the  other;  and  the  horfe  i.i  put  between  and  wardens  of  the  fociety  of  Trinity  Houfe,  -&c.  or 

thofc,  to  tcich  him  to  rife  lefore  and  yerk  out  behind,  (hall  forfeit  10  1   for  the  (irll  offence,  20  1.  for  the  fe- 

and  put  himfelf  upon  raifcJ  airs,  &c.  either  liy  the  aids  cond,  and  40  I.  for  every  other  offence;  one  maiety  to 

or  chaltifemtntp.  tlie  informer,  the  other  to  the  rnafter  and  wardens;  but 

Pompey's  Pillar.      See  ALtXANDRiA,  p.  393.  any  mafter  or  mate  of  a  (hip  may  pilot   his  own  velTcl  • 

PILLARS,   in  antiquarian   topography,  are  large  up  the  river:  and  if  any  (liip  he  loft  through  the  ne- 

fingle  Itones  fet  up  perpendicularly.     Thofe  of  them  gligence  of  any  pilot,  he  (hill  be  for  ever  after  difabled 

whi«h  are  found  in  this  coaiitry  have   been  the  work  to  aft  as  a  pilot.    3  Geo.  I.  c.  13.     Alfo  the  lord-war- 

di  the  Diuid* ;  tut  ac  tlicy  are  il  e  moll  fimple  of  all  dtn  of  the  cinque  ports  miy  make  rules  for  thegovern- 

moDumcnts,  they  are  unquc.llion..biy  more  ancent  than  ment  of  pilots,  and  orders  fiifficicnt  number  to  ply  at 

druicifm  itfelf.     'I'hey  were   placed   as  memorials  re-  fca  to  conduft  (hips  up  to  the  Thames:  7  Geo.  I.  c.  2  I. 

cording  different  events  ;  fuch  as  remark;. ble  inltances  No  petfon  (hall  att  as  a  pilot  on  the  Thames,  Sic.  (es- 

of  God's  mercies,  ccntrafts,  fingular  viftorits,  bound-  ccpt  in  collier  (hips)  without  a  licence  from  the  mader 

aries,  and  fometimes  fepulchrcs.     Various  inilanccs  of  and  wardens  of  Trinity  Houfe  at  Deptford,  on  pain  of 

ihefe  moLumenis  ciectcd  ly  the   patriarchs  occur   in  forfeiting  20 1.   And  pilots  are  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  go- 

the  Old  Teltament :   fuch  was  that  raifed  by  J.icob  at  vernraent  uf  that  corporation  ;  and  pay  ancient  dues. 

Lug,  afterwards  by  him  named   Btthil ;  fuch  alfo  wig  not  exceeding  i  8.  in  the  pound,  out  of  wages,  for  the 

the   pillar  plaicd   by  him  over  the  grave  of    Rachel,  ufe  ©f  the  poor  thereof.   Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  20. 
They  were  likewife  marks  of  execrations  and  magical         By  the  former  laws  cf  France,  no  perfou  rould  be 

talifmans.  received  as  pilot  till  he  had  made  fcvtral  voyages  and 

Thtfe  ftones,   from  having  long  been  confi-^ered  as  jnlTed  a  Uriel  examination;  and  after  that,  on  !iia  re- 

nljcCts  of  vi.n-. ration,   at  length  were  by  the  ignorant  turn  in  long  voyages,  he  was  obliged  to  lodge  a  copy 

and  fupcrltitious   iJolationdy    worlhipped  ;   wheitfort,  of  his  journ^il  in   the  admiralty;  and  if  a  pilot  o:ca- 

after  the  introduction  of  Chrilliauity,  Come  had  cmfTes  fioned  the  lofs  of  a  fhip,  hi  had  to  pay  too  livres  iir.i:. 

cut  on  tlitm,   whi>h  was  conlidcred  as  Inatching  them  and  to  be  for  ever  deprived  of  the  exercife  of  pilotage; 

from  the  ftrvice  of  the  devil.     Vul^^,ar  fuperllition  of  and  if  he  did  it  defignedly,   be  punilhed   with  death, 

a  later  date   h.is  led   the   common   people  to   conlider  Lex  Mtrcat.  70-  71. 

tliem  .IS  fjcrfons  transformed  into  Hone  for  the  pHnifh-         The  luvs  of  Oleron  ordain.  That  if  any  pilot  dcfign- 

raent  of  fome  crime,  generally  that  of  fab'oatli-breaking ;  edly  mifguide  a  (hip,  that  it  may  be  call  aw;iy,  he  Ihall 

but  this  tale  is  not  conlined  to  lingle  (lone?,  but  is  told  be  put  to  a  rigorous  death,   and  hung  in  chains:   and 

a'.fo  of  whole  circles  :   witnefa  the  monuments  called  if  the  lord  of  a  place,  where  a  (hip  be  thus  loll,  a'jet 

the  hurliTs  in  Cornw.ill,  an>!  Rolluricljloiics  in  Warwick-  fuch  villakis  in  order  to  have  a  (hare  of  the  wreck,  he 

(hire.     The  (irll  arc  by  the   vulgar  fuppofed   to   have  (h;,ll  be  apprehended,  and  :dl   his  goods  forfeited   for 

been  one;  men,  and  thus  transformed  as  a  pumlhmcnt  the  fatisfaction  of  the  pcrfotis  fuffering  ;  and  his  pcr- 

far  playing  on  the  Lord's  day  at  a  game  called  hurling;  fon  Ihall  be  faitened  to  a  Hike  in  the  raidft  of  his  own 

the  latttr,  a  pagan  king  and  his  army.  manfion,  which,  being  lircd  on  the  four  corners,  (h  II 

At  Wilton,   where  the  earl  cf  I'cmbrokc  has  a  very  be  burned  to  the  ground,  and  he  with  it.     La;-  01. 

magnificrnt  houfe,  there   is   a   pillar  of  one   piece  of  c.  ;?.  And  if  tlie  fault  of  a  pilot  be  fo  notorious,  that 

white  Egyptian  granite,   which  was  brought  from  the  the  drip's  crew  fee  an  apparent  wreck,  they  may  lead 

temple  of  Venus  Gcnetrix  at  R.jme,  near  14  feet  high  him  to  the  hatcl.es,  and   llrik-  off  his  head  ;  but  the 

and  22  inthcs  diameter,  with  an  infcription  to  Allarie  common  law  denies  this  haily  execution  :  an  ignorant 
or  Venae.  pilo; 
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riVt.     pHot  is  fentenceJ  to  pifs  thrice  unJer  the  fliip's  kcti 
'-      •  by  the  liws  of  Denmark.  A?x  Mtrcat.  "jc. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  pilots  ia  the  royal 
navy  are  as  follow:  "  The  commanders  of  the  king's 
(hips,  in  order  U  give  all  reafonaKlc  encourajjement  to 
(o  ufeful  a  body  of  men  as  pilots,  and  to  remove  all 
th«ir  objertions  to  his  Majtrfty's  ftrvice,  are  ftriAly 
charged  to  treat  th:m  witli  good  ufiige,  and  an  equal 
ftfpr^ft  with  warrant -officers. 

"  The  purfer  of  the  iTxlp  is  always  to  have  a  fet  of 
bed  lini^  provided  on  board  for  the  pilots;  and  the  cap- 
tain is  ti>  order  the  boatfwaiu  to  fupply  tliem  with  him- 
mock.s,  and  a  convenient  pl.ice  to  lie  in,  near  their  du- 
ty, and  apart  from  t'le  common  men  ;  which  be<lding 
and  hammocks  are  to  be  retuin«d  when  the  pilots  leave 
the  fliij*. 

"  A  pilot,  when  conduAiri)^  one  of  his  Majefty's 
fhips  in  pilot  water,  fhall  have  the  fole  charge  and  com- 
mand of  the  Ihip,  and  may  f;ivc  orders  for  fteering,  fet- 
ting,  trimming,  or  fuihng  the  fails  ;  tacking  the  fhip; 
cr  whatever  concen.s  the  navi,ration  :  and  the  captain 
is  to  take  care  that  all  the  ofScers  and  crew  obey  his 
orJerf.  But  the  capcain  is  diligently  to  obfeive  the 
coniucl  of  the  pilot;  a  id  if  he  judges  him  to  behave  fo 
ill  as  to  bring  the  fliip  into  danger,  he  may  remove  him 
from  the  command  and  charge  of  tlie  ihip,  and  take 
fuch  m-thoJs  for  her  prefervation  as  (hall  be  judged 
necefl'ary  ;  remarking  upon  the  log  book,  the  exaCl 
hour  ani'  time  when  the  pilot  was  removed  from  his 
tffice,  and  the  reafons  afiigned  for  it. 

"  Captains  of  the  king's  (hips,  employing  pilots  in 
foreign  parts  of  his  majeity's  dominions,  (liall,  after 
jjerform.ince  of  the  fervice,  give  a  certificate  thereof  to 
the  pilgt,  which  being  produced  to  the  proper  naval 
offi-cr,  he  (hall  caufe  the  fame  to  be  immediately  paid; 
but  if  there  be  no  n:ival-officer  there,  the  captain  of 
Iiis  majefly's  (hip  (liall  pay  him,  and  fend  the  proper 
voucher!,  with  his  bill,  to  the  iiavy-board,  in  order  to 
be  paid  as  bills  of  exchange. 

"  Captains  of  his  Majefty's  fh'ps,  employing  foreign 
pilots  to  carry  the  (hips  they  command  into  or  out  of 
foreign  ports,  (hall  pay  them  tirt  rates  due  by  the  elU- 
blilhment  or  cuflom  cf  the  country,  before  they  dif- 
rhar^re  them;  whofe  receipts  being  duly  vouched,  and 
fent,  with  a  certificate  of  the  fervice  performed,  to  the 
navy- board,  they  (hall  caufe  them  to  be  paid  with  the 
fame  exaflnefs  as  they  do  bills  ot  exchange."  Jif^u- 
lations  anil  InJlruSlont  of  the  Sm-fervke,  &c. 
Ptatf  Pii.oT-FiJh,  Ot  Gqfterojleus  Duaor,  in   ichthyology, 

CCCXClI.  jga  fpecies  of  the  gaflerefteus,  and  is  found  in  the 
Meiiterranesn  and  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  chiefly  to- 
wards the  equ  '.tor.  Catefty,  who  gives  a  figure  of  it 
in  it!  natural  fize,  together  with  a  Ihort  defcripcion, 
calls  it  perca  marina  Jethria,  or  rudder-tifh.  One  ot 
tliem,  which  Gronoviusdeftribes,  was  about  four  inch- 
es in  length,  and  its  greatell  breadth  little  more  than 
an  in:h:  the  head  is  about  a  third  of  the  body,  and 
covered,  excepting  the  f^-sacc  between  the  fnout  and  the 
eye,  with  fcales  fcarcely  perceptiSle,  and  covering  one 
another  like  tiles  ;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  a  filvtr  grey  ; 
the  jaws  are  of  equal  fize,  and  furnilhed  as  well  as  the 
pal'te  with  fmall  teeth  difpofed  in  groups;  there  is 
alfo  a  longitudinal  row  of  teeth  on  the  tongue.  The 
trunk  of  the  pilot-filh  is  oblong,  a  little  rounded,  but 
it  appears  quadrangular  towards  the  ta:l,  becaufe  at 


this  place  the  lines  are  thicker,  and  form  a  kind  of     Pilot, 
membranaceous  proje£iien.    The  back  tin  is  long,  and     l''!tcii, 
lurtiilhed  with  fcven  radii;  bn  the  fore-part  of  thin  fin         ' 
are  three  moveaMe  prickles  very  (hoit;  the  fiat  on  the 
breal^  have  ca.li  ot  them  20  radii,  forked  at  their  ex- 
tremity; the  abdominal  tins  have  fix;  that  of  the  anua 
has  17  I  ranchc»,  of  which  the  lirll  is  longell  ;  this  tin 
is  preceded   by  a  fmall  movet^ble  prickle  ;  that  of  the 
tail  is  thick,  large,  and  forked.      The  pilot-tifh  is  of  a 
browBiih   colour,   changing   into  gold ;    a  tranfverfal 
black  belt  crofTes  the  head  ;  a  fecond  pafTes  over  the 
body  at  the  place  of  thcbreall;  a  third  near  the  move- 
able  prickles  of  the  back  ;  three  others   near  the  re- 
gion of  the  anus ;  and  a  feventh  at  the  tail. 

Seafaring  people  obfcrve,  that  this  filh  frequentlf 
accompanies  their  vefTels ;  and  as  they  fee  it  generally 
towards  the  fore  part  of  the  Ihip,  they  imagined  that 
it  was  guiding  and  tracing  out  the  courfe  of  the  vef- 
fel,  and  hence  it  received  the  n^me  oi pilot Jijh. 

0(bc:c  tells  us,  that  they  are  (liaped  like  thofe  mack- 
trels  wliich  have  a  tranfverfal  hne  acrofs  the  body. 
"  Sailors  (continues  he)  give  them  the  name  of  pitait, 
becaufe  they  clofcly  follow  the  dog-filh,  fwimming  in 
great  (hoals  round  it  on  all  (ides.  It  is  thought  that 
they  point  out  fome  prey  to  the  dog-fifh  ;  and  indeed 
that  filh  is  very  unwiel  ly.  They  are  not  only  not 
touched,  but  alfo  preferved  by  it  again!  all  their  ene- 
mies. Pfalm  cvi.  vet.  2.  •  Who  can  utter  the  iiiighty 
afts  of  the  Lord  ?  Who  can  fhow  forth  all  hia  praife.'' 
This  fcarcc  and  remarkable  filh  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  defcribing  :  it  is  Scomber  caru/toaibm  cin^uiis  tranf- 
verjli  nigris  fex,  dorfo  monopterygiri.  Ste  the  Alemoirt 
of  the  Siuctljjh  Academy  '>f  Sciences  for  the  year  1755» 
vol.  xvi.  p.  71.  of  the  Swtdilh  edition." 

It  likewil'e  follows  the  (hark,  apparently  for  the 
purpofe  ot  devouring  the  remains  of  its  prey.  It  ia 
pretended  that  it  afts  as  its  pilot.  The  nianncr  in 
which  it  attenJs  the  fhark,  according  to  M.  Dauben- 
ton,  may  have  given  rife  to  this  name.  It  is  faid  to 
fwim  at  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a  halt  from  the  fnout 
of  this  voracious  animal,  to  toUow  and  imitate  all  its 
movements,  and  to  feizc  with  addrefs  every  pait  of  its 
prey  which  the  fhark  ^liows  to  efcape,  and  which  is 
light  enough  to  buoy  up  to  vards  the  furlace  of  the 
water.  When  the  (hark,  whi  h  has  its  mouth  below, 
turas  to  feize  any  hfh,  the  pilot  filh  darts  away  ;  but 
as  foon  as  the  fhark  recovers  his  ordinary  Ctuation,  it 
returns  to  its  former  place.  Bar:  ut  informs  us,  that 
thefe  fifhes  propagate  their  fpecies  like  the  fhark.  He 
adds,  that  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea  thofe  fiilies  follow 
fhips  for  the  fake  of  the  offals  and  human  excrements  ; 
and  hence  the  Dutch  give  them  the  name  of  dun^f^h. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  though  fo  fmall  they  can  keep 
pace  with  (hips  in  their  fwitteff  courfe. 

PILTEN,  a  divlfion  of  Courland,  which  lies  ia 
Courland  properly  fo  called,  derives  its  name  from  the 
ancieot  ca(\ie  or  palace  of  Pilten,  built  by  Valde- 
mar  II.  king  of  Denmark  about  the  year  1220,  when  he 
founded  a  bifhop's  fee  in  this  country  for  the  more  ef- 
feftual  converlion  of  its  Pagan  inhabitants.  This  di- 
firift  afterwards  fucceffively  belonged  to  the  Germans, 
then  again  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Cour- 
land, and  to  Polaad  ;  and  by  virtue  ot  the  inftrument 
of  regency  drawn  up  foi  this  diilnft  in  theyear  I7i7» 
the  government  is  lodged  in  ftven  Pcliih  ienators  or  • 

coun. 
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eoOTfeftoTS,  from  whom  an  apptal  lies  to  the  kins'. 
'    The  bifhop  of  Samogitia  alfo  Ityles  himfelf  bilhop  ot 

The  mod  remarkable  part  of  this  diflrift  is  the  pro- 
montory of  Doraefneft,  which  projefts  northward  into 
the  gull  of  Livonia.  From  this  cape  a  fanJ-b.-nk  runs 
four  German  miles  farther  into  the  fea,  half  of  which 
lies  under  water,  and  cannot  be  difcersied.  To  the 
eaft  of  thif  promontory  it  an  unfathomable  a'.yfs,  which 
is  never  obferved  to  be  agitated.  For  the  fafety  of  vef- 
fels  bound  to  l.ivonis,  two  fquare  beacons  have  been 
ere(5>ed  on  the  coaft,  near  Domefnefs  chiirob,  oppoliie 
to  the  fand  bank,  and  facing  each  other.  One  of  thefe 
is  twelve  fathoms  high,  and  the  other  eight ;  and  a 
brijc  fire  is  kept  burninp;  on  them  from  the  firik  of  Au- 
guft  to  the  firit  of  J.inuary.  When  the  mariners  fte 
thefe  fires  appear  as  one  In  i  diredl  line,  they  may 
conclude  that  they  are  clear  of  the  extremity  of  the 
fand  bank,  and  confequently  out  of  »langerj  but  if  they 
fee  both  beacons,  they  are  in  danger  ol  runn  ng  upon 
it.  The  diftrift  of  Pilten  contains  feven  parilhes,  tut 
no  towns  worthy  of  notice.  The  inhabitants  are  chief- 
ly of  tlie  Lutheran  perfuafion. 

PILUM,  a  miflive  weapon  ufed  by  the  Roman  fol- 
diers,  and  in  a  charije  darted  upon  the  enemy.  Its 
point,  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  was  fo  lon^  and  fmall, 
that  after  the  firft  difcharge  it  was  generally  fo  tent  as 
to  be  ren  'ered  ufdefs.  'I'he  legion  .ry  foldicrs  made 
ufe  of  the  pilum,  and  each  man  carried  two.  The  piium 
I  Underwent  many  alteiations  and  im;>roTements,  Info- 
much  that  it  is  impofTi'k-  « ith  any  pre-  ilion  to  defcribe 
it.  Julius  Scaliger  laboured  much  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  it,  and  would  have  ellecnicd  fiic.efs  on  this 
he  ;d  amongll  the  pjreateft  blcffr  gs  of  his  life.  This 
weapon  appear?,  however,  to  have  been  fomctimes 
round,  but  mod  comn.only  fquare,  to  have  been  two 
cubits  lon,{  in  ti.e  ilaff,  and  to  have  bad  an  iron  po  nt 
of  the  fameleUL'th  hooked  and  jagged  at  the  end.  Ma- 
rlus  made  a  material  improvement  in  it;  for  during  trie 
Cimbrian  war,  he  fo  contrived  it,  that  uhen  it  lluck 
in  the  enemies  nii..-!d  it  fhoull  bend  down  in  an  angle 
in  the  part  where  the  wood  was  conneiled  with  the 
iron,  and  thus  become  ufckfs  to  the  pcrfon  who  re- 
ceived it. 

PINfENTO,  or,  a?  Mr  Edward  writes,  Piempnto, 
in  botany,  or  Jamaic.\  pkpper,  01  ^llfpice,  a  fpecics  of 
the  rr.yrtus.      See  Myrtus. 

"  The  pimento  trees  grow  fpontaneoufly,  and  in 
great  abundance,  in  m.>.ny  parts  of  Jamaica,  but  more 
particularly  on  hilly  fituations  ne.ir  the  fea,  on  the 
northern  fl  'e  of  th;it  itland  ;  where  they  form  the 
moll  delicious  groves  thnt  can  poffibly  be  imagined  ; 
filling  the  air  with  fraL' ranee,  and  giving  reality,  tho' 
in  a  very  dillant  part  of  the  globe,  to  our  k-;reat  poet's 
iVrript'on  of  thofe  bahny  gales  which  convey  to  the 
delighted  voyagtr 

•  Sahean  odours  from  the  fpicy  (hore 

•  Of  Araby  thehUft. 

•  Chear'd  with  the  grateful  fmcll,  old  oc«n  fmiles.' 

."  This  tree  is  purely  a  chil !  of  nature,  an  1  feems  to 
mock  all  the  l.bours  of  man  in  his  endeavours  to  ex- 
tend or  improve  its  growth  :  not  one  attempt  in  fi.'ty 
to  propagate  the  young  phtnis,  or  to  raife  ihem  from 
the  [cede,  in  parts  of  the  country  nhcte  it  ie  not  found 
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growing  fpontaneoufly,  having  fucceeded.     The  ufual  Pimento, 
inethoJ  of  forming  a  new  pimento  plactation  (In  Ja-  ''""H^e'- 
maica  it  is  cilled  a  u-ali)  Is  nothin.<  more  than  to  ^.n-.        ^      f 
propiiate  a  piece  of  wo  )dland.   in  the  neipibbourhool 
of  a  plantation  already  exifting,  or  in  a  country  where 
the   fcattcred   trees  are  found  in  3   native   (late,  the 
woods  of  which  being  fallen,  the  trees  are  fuffered  to 
remain   on   the  j^round   till  they   become  rotten  .-"nd 
peiifh.     In  the  couife  of  twelve  months  after  the  firft 
feafon,  abundance  of  young   pimenio  plants  will  be 
found  growing  vigoroufly  In  all  parts  of  the  land,  le- 
ir;g  without  doubt  produced  from  ripe  berries  fcattcr- 
ed there  by  the  birds,  while  the  fallen  trees,  &c.  afford 
them  both  fhelter  r.nd  Iha-'e.    At  the  end  of  two  year* 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  land  a  thorough  cleanflnr 
leaving  fuch  o?Iy  of  tl-.e  pin.tnto  trees  as  have  a  good 
appear.ince,  which  will  then  feon  form  fuch  groves  as 
thofe  I  have  defcribed,   and,   cxetpt   perhaps  for  the 
hrrt  four  or  five  ye.Trs,  require  very  little  attention  af- 
terwards. 

"  Soon  after  the  trees  are  in  blofLm,  the  berries  be- 
come fit  for  trathtrint  ;  the  fruit  not  being  fuffeicd  to 
ripen  on  the  tree,  :is  the  pulp  in  that  flatt,  being  moill 
and  glutinous,  is  difficult  to  cure,  and  .■, hen  dry  be- 
comes hiack  and  taftclcfs.  It  is  impcfli  le,  however, 
to  prevent  feme  of  the  ripe  berries  from  mixing  witir 
the  reft  ;  but  if  the  proportion  of  them  be  great,  the 
price  of  the  commodty  is  confi  'erably  injured. 

"  It  is  ij-'thered  by  the  hand  ;  one  labourer  on  the 
tree,  ei;  ployed  in  fc'.  therinij  the  fmall  branches,  will 
give  en;ploymePt  to  three  below  (who  are  generally 
womin  and  children)  in  picking  the  berries;  and  an 
induHrious  picker  w  il  fill  a  b:ig  of  7ol!i6.  in  the  day. 

**  The  returns  from  a  p'mcnto  walk  in  a  favour.blo 
feafon  are  i^rodigious.  A  fiugle  tree  has  been  known 
to  yield  150  lbs.  of  the  raw  fruit,  or  one  c»t.  of  tho 
dried  fpice  ;  there  being  coir.monK  r.  h)fs  in  weight  of 
one  third  in  curing  ;  but  this,  like  many  other  ot  the 
miiK.r  produiSi.in.e,  in  exceeilingiy  uncertain,  and  per- 
haps a  very  plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once  in  five 
years." 

PIMPINELLA,  BURNfT  SA.vtFRAGE  ;  s  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandri;;  ci-.fs  of 
plants.  There  are  fevcn  fpecies  ;  the  inoft  remaik.ble 
of  which  are,  i.  The  major,  or  greater  burnct  tixi'rage, 
growing  naturally  in  chalky  woods,  and  on  the  fides  of  ' 

the  banks  near  hedges,  in  fevcral  parts  of  England. 
The  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are  wint-ed;  the  lobes  are 
deeply  fawtd  on  their  cd^jes,  an  •  fit  ilofr  to  the  midrib, 
ot  a  dark  green.  '1  h«Tlalks  are  more  than  a  foot  high, 
dividing  into  four  or  five  brar,(  hts.  The  lower  part  of 
the  ftalk  is  garnilhed  with  wingei!  leaves,  (haped  like 
thofe  at  the  bottom,  l>ut  finaller  ;  thofe  upon  the 
brand  es  are  fhcrt  and  trifid  ;  the  branebes  are  termi- 
nated by  Imall  umbels  of  white  flowers,  which  .re  oom- 
poftd  of  fmaller  iinibcln  or  r^ys.  The  flowers  have  fiit 
hoart  ihaped  petr.ls,  which  turn  inward,  and  aic  fuc- 
ceeded by  two  n.irrow,  oblong,  channelled  feeds. 
2.  The  anifiim,  or  common  anifc,  is  afl  annuil  plant, 
which  gri»W!i  naturally  in  Erypt  ;  but  is  cidlivatcd  in 
Miilt.i  and  Spain,  from  whtnce  the  feeds  arc  annually 
in-ported  into  Britain.  The  lower  Ie.:ves  of  this  plant 
are  divided  into  three  Io'-cf,  whicff  arc  deeply  cut  on 
their  edges ;  the  ftalk  nfes  a  fcot  and  a  kalf  h  gh,  di- 
viding ioio  fevcral  fl^ndcr  Lianchcs,  garnilhed  with 
6  narrow 
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narrow  leivr?,  cut  into  three  or  four  narrow  fegments, 
terminated  by  pretty  l»rge  loofe  unibele,  ccmpofed  of 
fmalUr  umbels  or  rays,  which  (land  on  pretty  Ion? 
foot(l:iIks.  The  flowers  are  froall,  and  of  a  yellowifli 
wliitc  ;  the  feeds  are  oblong  an  1  fwrlling. —  The  for- 
mer fpccies  requires  no  culture  ;  the  latter  is  too  ten- 
der to  le  cultivated  for  profit  in  this  country.  How- 
ever, the  feeds  will  come  up  if  fown  in  the  beginning 
of  April  upoii  a  warm  border.  When  they  come  up, 
they  Ihould  be  thinned;  and  kfpt  clear  of  weeds,  which 
is  all  the  culture  thfy  require. 

I'/ir.  P>oth  thefe  fperies  are  ufed  in  medicine.  The 
roots  of  pimpinella  hnve  a  grateful,  warm,  very  vrn- 
gcnt  tafte,  which  is  entirely  extrafted  by  rectified  Ipi- 
rit :  in  tiiftillation    the   menflruum   arifes,   leaving  all 
that  it  had  taken  up  from  the  root  united  into  a  pun- 
pent  aromatic  refin.      This   root    promifes,  from   its 
fenfihle  qualities,  to  be  a  medicine  of  confiierable  uti- 
lity, though  little  regarded  in  conmen  praAice  :  the 
only  officinal  compofition  in  which  it  is  an  ingredient 
is  the  pulvis  ari  compofilu:.    Stahl,  Hoffman,  and  other 
German  phyfician;,  are  extremely  fond  of  it  ;  and  re- 
commend it  as  an  excellent  ftomachic,  rcfolvent,  deter- 
gent, diuretic,  diaphoretic;  and  alexipliarmac.     They 
frequently  gave  it,  and  not  without  fuccefs,  in  fcorbu- 
tic  and  cutaneous  diforders,  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices,  turaord  and  obftruftiona  of  the  glands,  and  dif- 
eafes  proceeding  from  a  deficiency  of  the  fluid  fccre- 
tions  in  general.     Boeihaave  diierts  the  ufe  of  this 
mediiine  in  aflhmatic   and  hydropic  cafes,  where  the 
itrongell  refolvcnts  are  indicated  :   the  form  he  prefers 
is  a  watery  infulion  ;  but  the  fpirituous  tinfture  pof- 
fefTes  the   virtuea  of  the  root  in  much  greater  perfec- 
tion. 

Anifceds  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  pleafant 
warm  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  fwcetnefs. 
Water  extrafts  very  little  of  their  fl.ivour  ;  reftified 
fpirit  the  whole. 

Thefe  feeds  are  in  the  number  of  the  four  greater 
hot  feeds :  their  principal  ufe  ia  in  cold  flatulent  dif- 
orJere,  where  tenacious  phlegm  abrunds,  and  in  the 
gripes  to  which  young  children  arc  fubjcft.  Frederic 
Hofl^man  ftrongly  recomrr.mcnds  them  in  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomnth,  diarrhoeas,  and  for  flrengthening  the  tone 
of  the  vifccra  in  general ;  and  thinks  they  well  deferve 
the  appcU  ition  given  them  by  Helmont,  intejVmorum  fo- 
/amen.  The  fmaller  kind  of  anifeeds  brought  from 
Spain  are  preferred. 

PIMPLE,  in  medicine,  a  fmall  puflule  arifing  on 
the  face.  By  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  juice  of 
houfe  leek,  ftJum  minus,  pifTed  through  paper,  and  of 
fpirit  of  wine  reftified  by  itfelf,  a  white  coigulum  of  a 
very  voliitiL*  nature  is  formed,  which  Dr  Bughart  com- 
mend? f(-r  curing  pimple.;  of  the  face  ;  and  fay-;,  that 
the  thin  bquor  feparattd  from  it  with  fugarcandy  is 
an  excellent  remedy  for  thick,  vifcid  phlegm  in  the 
breaft. 

PIN,  in  commerce,  a  little  nfctffary  inflrument 
made  of  brafs-wire,  chiefly  ufcd  by  women  in  adjuft- 
ing  their  drefs. 

In  the  year  154^,  by  (Astute  34  and  35  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  cap.  vi.  it  was  sniftcd,  "That  no  perlon 
fhnll  put  to  fale  any  pinres  but  only  fuch  as  fliall  be 
dDuble  lieaded,  an  J  have  the  heads  folderej  fad  to  the 
(hank  of  the  pins,   well  fmoct'.ed,   the  ftisnk  ve'J-fha- 


pcn,  the  points  well  and  roun  1  filed,  canted,  and  rtiarp- 
ered."     From  the  above  extraft  it  fhould  appc;ir  that  ~" 
the  art  of  p^n  making  wns  but  of  late  invention,  pro- 
bably introduced  from  Fiance;  and  t!i^t  our  m.inufac- 
toriss  fince  that  period  have  wjnderfully  im;)roved. 

Though  pins  arc  apparently  fimple,  their  manufac- 
ture is,  however,  not  a  little  curious  and  com^jlcx.  We 
fhall  thtrefore  give  our  readers  an  account  of  it  from 
Ellis's  Cttmpagna  of  London. 

"  When  the  brafs-wire,  of  which  the  pins  are  form- 
ed, is  firft  received  at  the  niaiiufaftory,  it  is  gener.illy 
too  thick  for  the  purpofe  of  biing  cut  into  pins.  The 
firll  operation  therefore  is  that  of  winding  it  off  from 
one  wheel  to  another  with  great  velocity,  and  cauhng 
it  CO  pafs  bef.ve>rn  the  two,  through  a  circle  in  a  piece 
of  iron  of  fmiUer  diameter  :   the  wire  being  thus  redu- 
ced to  its  proper  dimenfions,  is  ftraitened  by  drawing 
it  between   iron   pins,   fixed   in  a  board  in  a  z.ig-7.ag 
manner,  but  fo  as  to  leave  a  ftraight  line  between  them: 
aft/rwardj  it  is  cut  into  kn^iiis  of  three  or  four  yards, 
and  then  into  fmuUer  ones,  every  length  being  fufficient 
to  make  fix   pins ;  each  end  of  thefe   is  ground  to  a 
point,  which  was  performed  when  1  viewed  the  minu- 
faftory  by  boys  who  fat  each  with  two  fmrtU  grinding 
ftoncs  belore  him,  turned  by  a  wheel.     Taking  up  a 
handful,  lie  applies  the  ends  to  the  coarfeft  of  the  two 
ftoncf,   being  careful   at  the  fame   timp  to  keep  each 
piece   moving  round  between  his  fingers,  fo  that  the 
points  may  not  become  flat:    he  then  gives   them  a 
fmoother  and  fharper  point,  by  applying  them  to  the 
other  ftcne,  and  by  that  means  a  lad  of  i  2  or  14  years 
of  age   is  enabled  to  point   about   16,000  pins  in  an 
hour.     When  the  wire  is  thus  pointed,  a  pin  is  takea 
off^  from  each  end,  and  this  is  repeated  till  it  is  cut  in- 
to fix  pieces.     The  next  operation  is  that  of  forming 
the  heai'.s,  or,  as  they  term  it,  head-fp'mning  ;  which  is 
done  by  means  of  a  fpinning-wheel,  one  piece  of  wire 
being  thus  with  aftonifhing  rapidity  wound  round  an- 
other, and  the  interior  one  being  drawn  out,  leaves  a 
hollow  tube  between  the  circumvolutions  :   it  is  then 
cut  with   fheers  ;  every  two  circumvolutions  or  turns 
of  the  wire  forming  one  head  ;  thefe  are  foflened   by 
throwing  them  into  iron  pans,  and  placing  them  in  a 
furnace   till  they  are   red  hot.     As   foon  as   they  are 
cold,  they    are  diflributed   to  children,  who  fit  with 
anvils  and  hammers  before   them,   whick  they  work 
with    their   feet,    by   means  of  a  lathe,   and   taking 
up    one    of  the  lengths,   they  thrufl    the  blunt   end 
into  a   quantity  of  the   heads  which  lie  before  thtm, 
and  catching   one  at  the  extremity,  they  apply  them 
immediately    to   the   anvil   and    bamroir,    and    by    a 
motion    or    two    of   the    foot,    the    point    and    the 
head   are   fixed   together  in  much  lefs  time    than   it 
can  be  defcribed,    and   with  a  dexterity  only  to  be 
acquired   by    praftice  ;  the    fpeftatcr  being  in   con- 
tinual   apptehenfion  for   the    fafety    of    their  fingers 
ends.     The  pia  is  now  finifhed  as  to  its  form,  but  ttill 
it  is  merely   brafs ;  it  is  therefore  thrown  inio  a  cop- 
per, ci  ntaining  a  folution  of  tin  and  the  leys  of  wine. 
Here  it  remains  for  foine  time  ;  nnd  when  tjk<n  out 
albimes  a  white   though   dull  appearance  :   in   oidtr 
therefore  to  give  it  a  polifti,  it  is  put  into  a  tub  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  brjn,  which  ia  fet  in  motion  by 
turning  a  lliaft  that  runs  through  its  centre,  and  thuj 
by  means  of  friclion  it  becomes  perfe-flly  bright.  The 
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V'.rtda     pJji  bfinir  romplftf,  nothing  remains  but  to  feparate  it 
_    '         from  tl'p  'ran,  which  is  performed  l-y  a  rrode  exaiflly 
I  fimilar.tn  t!if  winnowing  of  corn  j   the  bran   fiyinc;  off 

snf!  Teavinp  the  nln  t  ehind  fit  for  immediate  fa!e.  I 
.  W3S  the  mor"  plcnfed  with  this  manufaftory,  an  it  ap- 
peared to  pfford  empioymfnt  to  a  number  of  chil!ren 
of  !ntS  fexcp,  who  are  thus  not  only  prevented  from 
acqiiirinff  the  halits  of  i  'lenefs  and  vice,  hut  nre  on 
the  contrary  Initiated  in  their  early  years  in  thofe  of  a 
benf  ficirtl  and  virtuous  inrinfiry."    See  Needles. 

PINACIA,  amontj  the  Athenians,  were  tah!et5  of 
brsfs  infcribed  with  the  nsmes  of  all  thofe  citizens  in 
each  trihe  who  were  duly  qiiahfied  and  uiiiingr  to  be 
jndijeR  of  the  rrurt  of  Areopagus.  Thefe  tablecs  were 
rnft  into  a  vefTel  provided  for  the  purpofe,  and  the 
f-'rae  number  of  bean?,  an  hundred  beinp  white  and 
all  the  rtft  bla'-k,  were  thrown  into  another.  Thm 
the  names  of  the  candidates  and  the  beans  were  drawn 
fMit  one  'y  one,  and  they  whofe  names  were  drawn 
cut  together  with  the  while  beons  wtre  elede  1  ju  'g^es 
or  fenators.  [n  Solon's  time  there  were  only  four 
tribes,  ea<h  of  which  thofe  loc  f-nators;  but  the  num- 
l  er  of  tribes  afttrwar^s  incrtafincr,  the  numt  er  of  fe- 
n?tnrp  oriuHfres  increaftd  to  fo  many  hundreds  more. 

PINANG,  theChinefe  name  of  l\\e  .■Ireca  Catechu, 
Lin.     See  AurcA. 

PINCHBECK.     See  Zinc. 

PINDAR,  the  prince  of  lyric  poets,  was  born  at 
Thebes,  about  y20  years  B.  C  He  received  his  firll 
mnfical  inthuftions  from  his  fathtr,  who  was  a  flute- 
player  by  proftflion  ;  after  which,  arcordinjr  to  Sui- 
das,  he  was  placrd  under  Myrcis,  a  lady  of  diftinpuifh- 
ed  abilities  in  lyric  poetrv.  It  was  during'  tliis  period 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  jioetefs  Corinna, 
who  was  likewife  a  ftudent  under  Mvrtis.  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  Pindar  profited  from  the  lerTons  which 
Corinna,  more  advanced  in  her  ftudies,  gave  him  at 
this  fchool.  It  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
firft  poetic  al  efftifions  of  a  genius  fo  full  of  fire  and 
imagination  as  that  of  Pindar  would  be  wild  and  luxu- 
riant ;  and  Lucitn  has  preferved  fix  veifep,  faid  to 
have  been  the  exordium  of  his  firft  clfay  ;  in  which  he 
crowded  almoft  all  the  fnbjeiSs  for  fong  which  ancient 
hiftory  and  mythology  then  fuinilhed.  Upon  commu- 
ni -atiui;!-  this  attempt  to  Corinna,  fhe  told  him  fmiling, 
that  he  ftiould  fow  with  the  hand,  and  not  empty  his 
whole  fack  at  once.  Pindar,  however,  foon  quitted 
the  leading  ilrinos  of  thefe  ladies,  his  poetical  nurfes, 
and  became  the  difciple  of  Simonide^,  now  arrivtd  at 
extreme  old  age  :  after  which  he  foon  furpaffed  all  hia 
malUrs,  and  acquired  great  reputation  overall  Greece: 
but,  like  a  true  prophet,  he  was  Icfs  honoured  in  his 
own  country  than  elfewherc  ;  for  at  'rhcles  he  wag 
frequently  pronounced  to  be  vanquifhed,  in  the  mufi- 
ral  and  poetical  contefls,  by  candidates  of  inferior 
inerit. 

The  fuflom  of  having  thefe  public  trials  of  fljill  in 
(11  the  great  cities  of  Greece  was  now  fo  prevalent, 
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that  but  little  fame  was  to  be  acquired  by  a  mufician    'inUr.' 

or   poet  any  other   way  than   by   entering  the   lifts  ; ^-^ 

and  we  find,  that  both  Nfyrtis  nn:'  Corinna  publicly 
difputed  the  prr.re  with  bim  at  Thebes.  He  obtained 
a  viftory  over  Myrtis,  but  was  v:^nqul(hed  five  diffe- 
rent times  by  Corinna.  The  judges,  upon  occafiors 
like  thefe,  have  been  frequently  accufed  of  partiality 
or  Ignorance,  not  only  by  the  vanquifhed,  but  by  po- 
tterity  :  and  if  the  merit  of  Pindar  was  pronounced 
inferior  to  that  of  Cormna  five  feveral  t'mes,  it  was, 
fays  Paufanias,  becaufe  the  judges  were  more  fenfi  le 
to  the  charms  of  beauty  than  to  thofe  of  mufic  and 
poetry  (.4).  Wa.T  It  not  ftrange,  faid  the  Scythian 
Ana.harfis,  that  the  Grecian  artifls  were  never  judged 
by  artirts,  their  peers? 

Pindar,  before  he  quitted  Thebes,  had  the  vexa- 
tion to  fee  his  Dithyramblcs  traduced,  ahiifed,  and 
turned  into  ridicule,  by  the  comic  potts  of  his  time  ; 
and  Atben2us  tells  us,  that  he  wav  fcverely  cenfuted 
by  his  brother  lyrics,  for  being  a  lipograrrmatlft,  and 
crimpofiiig  an  ode  from  which  he  had  excomn-.unicated 
the  letter  S.  Whether  thtfe  cenfures  proceeded  from 
envy  or  contempt  cannot  nrw  be  determine  !  ;  but 
they  were  certamly  ufeful  to  P:ndar,  and  it  w.s  necef- 
fary  that  he  (hould  be  lafncd  for  fuch  puerilities. 
Thebes  fcems  to  have  been  the  purgatcry  of  our 
young  bar-d  :  when  he  quitted  that  city,  as  his  judge- 
ment was  tTintuted,  he  avoided  moft  of  the  errors  for 
which  he  had  been  chaflifed,  and  fuddenly  became  the 
wonder  and  deli.rht  of  all  Greece.  Every  hero  prince, 
and  potentate,  defirous  of  lalling  fame,  courted  the 
mufc  of  Pindar. 

He  feems  frequently  to  have  been  preftnt  at  the 
four  great  fedivals,  of  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nc- 
niean,  and  Ilthmian  games,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
feveral  circumftanccs  and  exprcffions  in  the  odes  which 
he  compofed  for  the  viitors  in  thtm  all.  Thofe  at  O- 
lympia,  who  were  am'tilious  of  having  their  atchieve- 
ments  celebrated  by  Pindar,  applied  to  him  for  an 
ode,  which  was  firlt  fung  In  the  Prytaneum  or  town- 
hall  of  Olympia,  where  there  was  a  banqueting  room, 
ftt  apart  for  the  entertainment  of  the  conquerors. 
Here  the  ode  wa»  relirarfed  by  a  (  horus,  accoLn-anled 
by  inftruments.  It  was  afterwards  performt-d  in  the 
fame  manner  at  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  viftor  in- 
to his  own  country,  in  prociffion?,  or  at  the  facrifi-es 
that  were  made  with  great  pomp  and  folemnlty  on  the 
Oicafion. 

Pindar,  in  his  fecond  Ifthmian  ode,  has  apologized 
for  the  mercenary  cullom  among  noels,  of  receivtn'"' 
money  for  their  compofitions.  "  The  world  (favs 
he)  is  grown  intertfted,  and  thinks  In  general  with 
the  Spjrtan  philofopher  Arifto.!emus,  that  wcmy  only 
mnLcs  the  man  :  a  truth  which  this  fage  hlmftlf  expe- 
rienced, having  with  his  riches  lo.'t  all  his  hien.-l's." 
It  is  fuppofcd  that  Pindar  here  alludes  to  the  avarice 
of  Simomdes,  who  lirlt  allowed  his  mufe  to  fell  her  fj- 
tours  to  the  highell  bidder. 

5  C  There 


(a)  Paufanias  fays,  that  Corinna  was  one  of  the  iroft  beautiful  women  of  her  time,  as  he  judged  by  a  pic- 
ture of  her  which  he  faw  ;it  Tanagrls  at  the  place  where  the  public  cxercifes  were  performed.  She  was  rc- 
prcfented  with  her  head  ornamented  by  a  riband  as  a  iremorial  of  the  vlttories  fhe  had  obtained  over  Pindar  at 
Thebes. 
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PJnJar.  There  is  DO  qrcat  poet  in  antiquity  xvliofe  morsl 
■""V— '  rharadcr  has  been  L-fs  cenfured  than  that  of  PinJar. 
Plutarch  has  prefcrvcii  a  IiurIc  verfe  of  his  EpiceJium 
or  Dirgf  that  wm  funjj  at  his  funeral ;  which,  (hort 
and  liinplo  %%  It  is,  implirt  great  praife  :  This  man  was 
pltnjliig  10  p.ran^trt,  anil  dear  ti  his  frlJotu-cUlzsns.  His 
works  abound  with  precepts  of  the  purell  morrlity  : 
a'd  it  (Joes  not  appear  thit  he  ever  tnnluced  even  his 
enemies  ;  lomfoninkf  himfclf,  for  their  malignity,  by 
a  maxim  wliich  he  inferred  in  lil-;  firll  Pyihk,  and  which 
afterwarils  became  proverbial,  That  it  is  better  to  be  en- 
vied than  pitied. 

Pr.uf.'nias  f:iT'.  thrt  the  charaAtr  of  pott  waa  truly 
confecrateH,  in  the  perfon  of  I'indar,  by  the  god  of 
v^-rfe  himft-lf ;  who  wa'  pleafe  !,  by  an  exprefs  oracle, 
to  orJcr  the  inhabitants  oi  Dclphos  to  fet  apart  for 
Pini'.ar  one  half  of  the  fird  fruit  offeiings  brought  by 
tlie  religious  to  hia  fhrine,  and  to  allow  him  a  confpi- 
cuous  phce  in  his  temple,  where  in  an  iron  chair  he 
ufeJ  to  fit  and  fiii-^  his  hymns  in  honour  of  that  pod. 
This  chair  wns  remaining  in  the  time  of  Paufanias, 
feveral  centuries  after, and  fhown  to  him  as  a  relick  not 
iiHTO'.  thy  of  the  fandity  r.nd  magnifieence  of  that 
place. 

But  though  Pindar's  mufe  was  penfioned  atDelpho', 
and  well  p  id  by  princes  and  potentates  elfevvhere,  (he 
feemii,  however,  fometiif.es  to  have  fung  the  fponta- 
lieous  ftriiins  of  pure  friendlhlp.  Of  this  kind  were, 
probably,  the  verfcs  be!l-wed  upon  the  roufieian  Mi- 
(ias,  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  who  had  twice  obtain- 
ed the  palm  of  viftory  by  h's  perfoimance  on  the  flute 
at  the  Pythic  games  (d^.  It  is  in  his  I  2th  I'ythic 
ode  that  Pindar  celebrates  the  vittory  of  Midas  over  all 
Greece,  upon  that  injlrument  -which  Minerva  herfelf  had 
invented  (c). 

Fabricius  tells  us,  that  Pindar  lived  to  the  age  of 
90  ;  and,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Dr  Blair,  he 
died  435  years  B.  C.  aged  86.  His  fellow  citizens 
'erefted  a  mr nnment  to  him  in  the  Hippodrome  at 
Thebes,  which  was  ftlll  fubfifting  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
fanias  ;  and  his  renojvn  was  fo  great  after  his  death, 
th.1t  his  po!^erity  derived  very  confiderable  honours  and 
privileges  from  it.  When  Alexander  the  Great  at- 
tacked the  city  of  Thebes,  he  gave  exprefs  orders  to 
his  foldiers  to  fpare  the  houfe  and  family  of  Pindar. 
The  Laeci'.emon'ans  hac'  done  the  fame  before  this  pe- 
riod ;  tor  when  they  ravaged  Bceotia  and  burned  the 
capital,  the  following  words  were  written  upon  the 
door  of  the  poet :  Forbear  to  burn  this  houfe,  it  tvas 
til  d-zuel/ing  0/  Pindar.  Refpeft  for  the  memory  o{ 
this  great  poet  continued  fo  long,  that,  even  in  Plu- 
tarch's time,  the  btft  part  of  the  facred  vidim  at  the 
Theoxenian  fellival  was  appropriated  to  his  defcend- 
ants. 


PIND.^RIC  ODE,  in  pnetry,  an  ode  formed  In 
imitation  of  th  manner  of  Pindar.  See  Poetry,  n"* 
136,  &c. 

PINDUS  (anc.  (jeog.),  not  a  fingle  mountain,  but 
a  chjin  of  mountains,  inhabited  by  diffrrent  pecple  of 
Epirus  and  Theflaly;  frpiriiting  Macedoni.i,  ThilThly, 
and  Epirus:  An  extenlive  chzln,  having  Macedonia  to 
the  north,  the  Perrhabi  to  tlie  welt,  the  Dolopes  to 
the  fouth,  and  the  mountain  itfcll  of  ThefTaly  (Stra- 
bo). 

PiNDUs,  a  Doric  city  oF  JF.iols,  fi  uatcd  on  the 
cognominal  river,  whieh  fitUs  into  the  CephilTus  (Sua* 
bo). 

PINE,  in  botany.     See  Pinus. 

PixK-zipple.     See  Bromelia. 

PINEA,  or  piGKE,  in  commerce,  is  a  term  ufcd  in 
Peru  and  Chili,  for  a  kind  of  light,  porous  mafles,  or 
lumps,  formed  of  3  mixture  of  mercury  and  lilver-duft 
from  the  mines.  The  ore,  or  mineral,  of  tilvtr,  when 
dug  out  of  the  veins  of  the  mine,  is  lirll  broken  and 
then  ground  in  mills  for  the  purpofc,  driven  by  water 
with  iron  peftles,  each  of  2co  pounds  weight.  The 
mineral,  when  thus  pulverized,  is  next  fiftcd,  and  then 
worked  up  with  water  into  a  pjfte  ;  which,  wlica 
half  dry,  is  cut  into  pieces,  called  cu^rpos,  a  foot  long, 
weighing  each  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds. 

Each  piece  or  cuerpo  is  again  kneaded  up  with  fca- 
falt,  wliich,  diflblving,  incorporates  with  it.  They 
then  add  mercury,  from  10  to  20  poimds  for  each 
cuerpo,  kneading  the  parte  afrefh  until  the  mercury 
be  incorporated  therewith.  This  office,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  on  account  of  the  noxio'is  quali- 
ties of  the  mercury,  is  always  made  the  lot  of  the  poor 
Indians.  This  amalgamation  is  continued  for  eight  or 
nine  days  ;  and  fome  add  lime,  lead,  or  tin  ore,  &c.  to 
forward  it ;  and,  in  fome  mines,  they  are  obliged  to 
ufe  fire.  To  try  whether  or  no  the  mixture  and  a- 
malgamation  be  fufficient,  they  wafh  a  piece  in  water  ; 
and  if  the  mercury  be  white,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  has 
had  its  effeift ;  if  black,  it  mull  be  Hill  farther  work* 
ed.  When  tinifhed,  it  is  fent  to  the  lavatories,  which 
are  brge  bafon;  that  empty  fucceflively  into  one  ano- 
ther. The  pafte,  &c.  being  laid  in  the  uppermod  of 
thefe,  the  earth  is  then  waflied  from  it  into  the  reft  by 
a  rivulet  turned  upon  it ;  an  Indian,  all  the  while,  ftir« 
ring  it  with  his  feet,  and  two  other  Indians  doing  the 
like  in  the  other  bafons.  When  the  water  runs  quite 
clear  out  of  the  bafons,  the  mercury  and  filver  are  found 
at  bottom  incorporated.  This  matter  they  cM  fe//at 
and  of  this  they  form  the  pineas,  by  exprefling  as  much 
of  the  mercury  as  they  can  ;  firft,  by  putting  it  in 
woollen  bags,  and  prefling  and  beating  it  ftrongly  ; 
then,  by  ftamping  it  in  a  kind  of  wooden  mould,  of 
an  oi^agonal  form,  at  bottom  whereof  is  a  brafs  plate 

pierced 


(b)  This  Midas  is  a  very  different  perfonage   from  his  long-eared   majefty  of  Phrygia,   whofe  decilion  in: 
faviur  of  Pan  had  given  fucb  offence  to  Apollo;  as- is  manifeft,   indeed,   from  his  having  been  cotemporary 
with  Pin'ar. 

(c)  The  moft  extraordinary  part  of  this  mufician's  performance  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  fcboliafl 
upon  Pindar,  was  his  finifhing  the  folo,  without  a  reed  or  mouth-piece,  which  broke  accidentally  while  be 
vrm  playing.  The  legendary  account  given  by  the  poet  in  this  ode,  of  the  occafion  upon  which  the  flute 
wr-s  invented  by  Minerva,  is  diverting  :  '*  It  was  (fays  he)  to  imitate  the  howling  of  the  Gorgone,  and  the 
hilling  of  their  fnakes,  which  the  goddtfa  hsd  beard  when  the  head  of  Medufa  (one  of  thefe  three  aati-graces) 
was  «ut  off  by  Pcrfeus.'J 
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piercet^  full  of  little  liolc«.  The  matter,  when  tnken 
out  of  the  mouU,  is  laid  on  a  trivet,  under  which  is  a 
lar^e  veflel  full  of  water  ;  and  the  whole  being  covered 
with  an  earthen  he.nd,  a  fire  i«  mai'e  around  it. 

The  mercury  ftill  remains  in  the  mafs  and  is  thug 
reduced  into  fuinee,  an  i,  at  Icnpth  condenfing,  it  is 
precipitated  into  the  water,  leaving  behind  it  a  mafs 
of  filver  j^rains  of  different  figures,  which,  only  joining 
or  touching  at  the  extremes,  reiiJer  the  matter  very- 
porous  'nd  liijht.  This,  therefore,  is  the  pinea,  or 
pigne,  which  the  workmen  endeavour  to  fell  fecretly 
to  vcffels  trading  to  the  South  fca  ;  and  from  which 
thofe,  who  have  ventured  to  engage  in  fo  dangerous  a 
commerce,  have  made  fuch  vaft  gains.  Indeed  the 
traders  herein  muft  be  very  careful  ;  for  the  Spanith 
miners  arc  arrant  knaves,  and  to  make  the  pignes 
wcii;h  the  more,  they  often  fill  the  middle  with  fand 
or  iron. 

PINEAL  GLAND.  See  Amatomv. 
PINEAU  (Severindu),  who  died  at  Paris  in  1^19, 
was  a  nativi  of  Chartres,  and  firft  furgeon  to  the  king 
of  France.  He  was  very  fkllful  in  lithotomy;  and  has 
left  behind  him,  i.  A  Difcourfe  concerniiig  the  Ex- 
tradlion  of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  publifhed  in  16 10 
in  8»o.  2.  A  treatife  De  Firgtnhatis  Notis,  printed  at 
Leydcn  i64i,in  i2mo.  Tills laft  performance,  how- 
ever ufeful  it  may  be  to  men  offcience,  we  would  not 
venture  to  recommend  to  the  perufal  of  young  people, 
on  account  of  fome  particulars  which  it  was  perhapi 
tinnecefi'ary  to  expofe  to  the  eyes  of  the  pu'  lie. 

PiKKAu  (Gabriel  du),  was  liorn  at  An;;er6  in  1573, 
where  he  followed  the  profefiion  of  a  liwyer  with  a 
reputation  above  his  years.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Paris,  and  pled  with  eclat  before  the  parliament  and 
great  council.  Upon  his  return  to  Angcra,  he  became 
a  counfcUorin  the  prcfidial  court.  He  was  confulted 
by  all  the  neifjhbourint^  provinces,  and  had  an  aftive 
hand  in  all  the  great  affairs  of  his  time.  Mary  de  Me- 
dicis  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  maftcr  of  re- 
quefts,  and  in  her  diferace  wifhed  to  fupport  herfelf 
by  his  credit  and  counfele  ;  but  Du  Pineau,  always  at- 
tentive to  what  he  owed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  mo- 
ther of  his  king,  and  on  the  other  to  the  king  himfelf, 
never  ceafcd  to  infpire  that  princefs  with  fentiroents 
of  peace. 

In  16^2  Louis  XI 11.  by  way  of  rewarJ,  appslnted 
him  mayor  and  captain-general  of  the  city  of  Angers; 
B  Ctuation  in  which  he  merited  the  flattering  title  of 
Father  of  the  People.  He  had  no  refpeifl  of  pjrfons  ; 
for  he  was  equally  aceeflible  to  the  poor  snd  the  great. 
This  worthy  citizen  died  the  15th  of  Oitober  1644, 
at  the  age  of  7  1.  His  houfe  was  a  kind  of  academy, 
where  regular  conferences  were  held,  and  attended  by 
young  officers,  advocate?,  and  other  literary  charac- 
ters. In  thofe  conferences  every  one  freely  llaltd  the 
difficulnts  which  occurred  to  1  im  upon  fubjeds  either 
of  law  or  hiftory ;  and  when  Pineau  fpokc.all  was  made 
clear;  but  he  was  always  the  lall  in  delivering  his  fen- 
timenlB,  becauft  he  perceived  that  loo  much  deference 
was  paid  to  hia  opinion.  His  writings  arc,  i.  Latin 
notes,  in  addition  to  thcfe  of  Du  Moulin,  upon  the 
canon  law,  and  printed  along  w  ith  the  works  of  that  c- 
minent  lawyer  by  the  care  of  Francis  Pinfon.  2.  Com- 
mentaries, obfervations,  and  coiifultationp,  upoo  fcveral 
important  qucllions  refpcAing   the  laws  both  of  Aa. 
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jou  and  of  France,  with  fome  dilTertationo  upon  dif.    PJei^, 
ferent  fuhjefta,  &c.  reprinted  in  1725  in  z  vol.  f&l.  by    ^''"'*''- 
the  care  of  Livoniere,  who  has  enriched   them  with  """^ 
very  ufeful  rtm.irks.     The  editor  fays,  that  "  Du  Pi- 
neau is  a  little  inferior  to  the  celebrated  Du  Moulin 
on  the  civil  law,  but  that  he  is  more  accurate  than  the 
other  upon  the  canon  law." — Menage  made  thefe  two 
verfes  up.  n  his  death  : 

Pinelius  periit,  Themidii  piut  tile  facerdcs, 
Jn  prof  1 10  judex  fimine  perpetuut. 

PINED.A  (John),  who  was  born  at  Seville  of  a 
noble  family,  entered  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  in 
1572.  He  taught  philofophy  and  divinity  in  feveral 
colleges;  and  devoted  his  tir-ij  to  the  iludy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  That  he  might  render  that  ftudf 
the  eafier,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  oriental  Ian- 
guages.  We  have  of  his  writings,  i.  Two  volumes  of 
Commentaries  upon  the  book  of  Job,  in  folio.  2.  Two 
upon  Lcclefia'.tes.  3.  A  General  Hiltory  of  the 
Church,  in  S;  aniih,  4  vol.  in  foho.  4.  A  Hillory  of 
Ferdinand  III.  in  the  fame  language,  in  folio.  He 
died  in  1637,  much  regretted  by  the  members  of  hi« 
fociety,  and  by  the  public  in  general. 

PINELLl  (John  Vinctnt),  born  at  Naples,  wat 
fon  of  Count  Pintlii,   a  noble  Genoefc,   who  hid  fet- 
tled in  that  city,  snd  had  acquired  a  handfome  fortune 
in  the  way  of  trade.     After  receiving  a  liberal  educa- 
tion  he  quitted  the  place  of  his  nativity,   and  repaired 
to  Padua,   where  he  took  up  his  refidence  at  the  age 
ot  24.     Being  a  gteat  lover  offcience,  he  gave  a  pre- 
ference to  tliat  city  on  account  of  ita  famous  univer- 
Cty,  which  brouglit  to  it  a  number  of  learned  men.   He 
had  an  excellent  library,    which  confilled  of  a  choice 
collection  ot  books   and   manufcripts,  and   which   he 
conuDutd  to  enrich   tid  the  boui  of  his  death.      Hia 
literary  correfponden^e,  not  OL.Iy  in  Italy,  but  through 
the  moll  ot  Europ;,  procured  him  all  the  new  workj 
which  were  worthy  ot  a  phci  in  his  colleclion.     The 
authors  themfelves  were  otten  foiwarj  to  pay  their  re- 
fpecls  to  him.      In  many  cities  of  Italy  he  had  perfons 
employed  to  feartb,  at  leslt  once  a  month,  the  llalb  of 
thofe  art.ticers  who  mjke  ufc  ol  old  parchments, fu;h  a« 
lute-makers,  fijvewrights, and  others;  and  by  this  means 
he  had  the  good  fortune  often  to  fave  from  dellruAion 
fome  valuable  fragments.     His  paiTion  for  knowledge 
embraced  all  the  icicnces ;  but  hillory,   medals,  anti- 
quities, natural  hillory,  and  particularly  botany,  were 
his  favourite  Itudies.     He  was  confulted  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  learn, 
ed  world  was  very  great.   He  corrtfponded  with  Juf- 
tice  Lipfius,  Jofeph  Scaliger,  Sigonius,  PoiTevin,  Peter 
Pithou,  and  a  great   many  others,  who  have  all  paid 
the  highell  compliments  to  his  erudition.     Inftnlible 
to  all  the  pleafures  of  lite,  and  acquainted  only  with 
thofe  01  the  mind,  he  had  a  great  diilike  to  plays,  en- 
tertainments, (hows,  and  every  thing  whiijh  moll  ex- 
cites the  cur.ofity  of  oti.er  men.     During  the  fp-ceof 
43  years  that  he  lived  at  Padua,  he  was  never  known 
to  be  out  of  the  city  but  twice  ;  or.ce  on  occalion  of 
a  plague  which  inktled  it  ;  and  atterwards  on  a  \oy- 
age  to  Naples,  which  he  made  r.x.  the  eainell  felicita- 
tion of  his  friends.     In   Ihort,  I'incUi   was  generous, 
fympatliizing,  and  companionate,  particularly  to  men 
of  k'tters,  whofe  wants  he  often  anticipated.    His  zeal 
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for  the  pro^rcfs  and  aivancemcnt  of  fcience  rendered 
liini  very  coiiimunicative  of  his  knowledge  and  of  hia 
books ;  but  this  waa  always  done  with  judgment  and 
diftrition.  He  died  in  1601,  aged  68,  without  ha- 
vin,^  piibliHud  any  work.  Paul  Gual  Jo,  who  has  writ- 
ten Pinclli's  life,  does  not  fpecity  the  number  of  vo- 
lumeeof  which  iiis  tich  library  confined:  he  only  informs 
lis,  tiiat  when  it  was  tranfported  by  fea  to  Naples,  it 
was  packed  up  in  130  cheltn,  of  which  14  contained 
manufcripts  ;  but  it  did  not  go  wholly  to  his  heirs. 
The  (enate  of  Venice  caufeJ  their  feal  to  be  fct  upon 
the  manufcripts,  and  took  away  whatever  concerned 
the  affairs  of  the  republic,  to  the  nunriber  of  200 
pieces. — "  I  compare  (fays  Prefident  de  Thou)  Pi- 
nelli  to  Titus  Pomponiusj  for,  as  that  illu.lrious  Ro- 
man waj  called  yltt'uk,  l-'inelli  alfo  bore  the  title  of  Fe- 
ntlian,  on  account  ot  the  great  affedion  which  the  re- 
pu!  lie  of  Venice  had  for  him. 

PINET  (Antony  du),  lord  of  Noroy,  lived  in  the 
16th  century,  and  was  a  native  of  liefangon.  He  was 
ftrongly  attached  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  a  bit- 
ter enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome.  His  book,  inti- 
tled  Ln  Conformite  lies  F.glifei  Rcformh  de  France,  and 
tU  I'E^life  primiiive,  printed  at  I>yons,  1564,  in  8vo  ; 
and  the  notes  which  he  added  to  the  French  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Fees  of  the  Pope's  Chaocciy,  which  was 
printed  at  Lyons,  in  8vo,  1564,  and  reprinted  at  Am- 
fterdarn  in  1700,  in  1  2mo,  plainly  difcover  his  fenti- 
ments.  He  publllhed  the  laft  mentioned  ptrlormance 
tinder  this  title  :  'Tiixe  ilfs  pari'ui  cafuelles  de  la  boutique 
du  Pape,  in  Latin  and  French,  with  fome  notes  taken 
from  decrees,  councils,  and  canons,  in  order  to  afcer- 
tain  the  difcipiine  anciently  obfcrved  in  the  church. 
In  the  epillle  dedicatory,  he  afTumes  the  tone  of  a  de- 
clared enemy  to  the  court  of  Rome.  He  apologizes 
for  having  prel'ented  this  book  "  to  a  fociety  fo  holy 
ns  yours  (the  Proteflanls),  in  which  are  heard  only 
hymns,  pfalms,  and  pr^ifes,  to  the  Lord  our  God  : 
but  it  is  proper  to  (hoiv  to  the  villain  his  vlUany,  and 
the  fool  his  tolly,  Icll  one  fhould  be  thought  to  re- 
femhlc  them  "  We  fee  by  this  fpccimen,  that  P  net 
had  no  more  politenei's  in  his  flyle  thin  in  his  manners. 
His  trjnflation  of  Pliny's  Njtural  Hillory,  printed  at 
Lyons,  Id  2  vol.  folio,  I  ^66,  and  at  Paris,  1608,  was 
formerly  much  read.  Though  there  are  a  good  ma- 
ny errors  in  it,  it  is  yet  very  iifeful  at  prefent,  efpe- 
cially  for  thofe  vA\o  unJerlland  Pliny's  Latin,  on  ac- 
count of  the  traufiator's  refear^hes,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  marginal  notes.  Pinet  alfo  publifhed  Plans  of 
the  principal  fortrefl'es  In  the  world  at  Lyons,  1564,  in 
folio 

PING-LEAMG  vnu,  a  city  of  China  in  the  Pro- 
Cfn^ro/ Z)«.  vince  of  Chcn-fi.      It  is  one  of  the  moft  confi.lerable 
Jrifihn  of   cities  of  the   wcltcrn  part  of  the  province,  and  is  fi- 
'tuated  on  the   river  Kin-ho.     The  air  here   is  mild; 
and  the  agreeable  views  which  t!ie  furrounding  moun- 
tains  pitfent,  added   to  the  flreams  which  water  the 
country,  render  it  a  very  delightful  refidence.      It  hag 
under  its  jurifdIiSion  three   cities  of  the   fecond  clafs 
and  feven  of  the  third.      In  this  diftricl  is  a  valley  fo 
deep  and  nariow,   that  it  is  alnioft  impervious  to  the 
light :  a  large  highway,  paved  with  fquare  flones,  runs 
through  it. 

PINGUICULA,  BuTTERwoRT  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynla  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants.    There  arefoiir  fpecies;  of  which  the  moft  re- 
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markable  is  the  vulgatls,  or  common  butterwort,  grow-  P;nguicah„. 
ing  commonly  on  bogs  or  low  moilt  grounds  in  Eng-  i'lnguiiw 
land  and  Scotland.  lis  haves  are  covered  with  fo;t,  ''  "» 
upright  pelluc:d  prickles,  fccrtt.-.ga  glutinous  liquor. 
The  flowers  are  pale  red,  purple,  or  deep  violet  co- 
lour,  and  hairy  wittiin.  If  the  ficfli  gathered  leaves- 
of  this  plant  are  put  into  the  llriincr  tiiruu^h  whicli 
w.irm  milk  trom  t!ie  cow  is  poured,  and  the  milk  fet 
by  for  a  day  or  two  to  become  acefcent,  it  acquires  a 
contillency  and  tenacity,  and  neither  whey  nor  cream 
feparate  trom  it.  In  this  ftaie  it  is  an  extremely  grate- 
ful food,  and  as  fuch  is  ufcd  by  the  inhabitants  of  chc 
north  ot  Sweden.  There  is  no  furclier  occalion  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  leaves ;  for  half  a  fpoonful  of  this  pve- 
pjre.l  milk,  mixed  with  frefh  warm  milk,  will  convert 
it  to  its  own  nacure,  and  this  again  will  change  ano- 
ther quantity  of  frefh  milk,  and  fo  on  without  end. 
The  juice  of  the  leaves  kills  lice  ;  and  the  commoa 
people  ufe  it  to  cure  the  cracks  or  chops  in  cows  ud- 
ders. The  plant  is  genetally  fuppofcd  injurious  to 
Iheep,  by  occafioning  in  them  that  difeaft^.callcd  the 
rot.  But  from  experiments  made  on  purpofe,  and  con- 
du£teJ  with  accuracy,  it  appears,  that  neither  flieep, 
cows,  goats,  horfcB,  or  Iwine,  will  lecd  upon  this 
plant. 

Wherever  this  plant,  called  alfo  Torlflnre  fan'ide,  \% 
found, Itisacertain  indication  of  a  boggy  foil.  Fiom  the 
idea  that  the  country  people  have  of  its  noxious  opera- 
tion on  fliecp,  this  plant  has  been  called  the  tulnle  rot ; 
fince  as  they  Imagine  it  gives  them  the  rot  whenever 
they  eat  ii,  which  they  will  not  do  but  from  great  ne- 
ccfllty. 

The  Laplanders,  like  the  Swedes  with  the  milk 
of  cows,  receive  that  of  the  reindeer  upon  the 
frefh  leaves  of  this  plant,  which  they  immediately 
Rrain  off  and  fct  afide  till  it  betomcs  fomewjiat  ace- 
fcent ;  and  the  whole  acquires  in  a  day  or  two  the 
conliflenee  of  cream  without  feparating  the  feiuin,  and 
thus  becomes  an  agreeable  food.  When  thus  prepa- 
red, a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fame  has  the  property  o£ 
rennet  in  producing  the  like  change  on  frclh  milk. 

PINGUIN,  or  PtNGUiN,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  of  palmipedes;  dillinguilhed  by  Mr 
Latham  by  the  following  charafters.  The  bill  is  Ihong, 
Itrait,  more  or  lefs  bending  towards  the  point,  and  fur- 
rowed on  the  fides ;  the  noflrils  are  linear,  and  placed 
in  the  furrows  ;  the  t  jugue  is  covered  with  llrong 
fpines,  pointing  backwards ;  the  wings  are  froail,  very 
like  flns,  and  covered  with  no  longer  feathers  than  t!ie 
rell  ot  the  body,  and  are  uftlefs  in  flight  ;  the  body  is 
clothed  with  thick  fhort  feathers,  having  broad  (hafts, 
and  placed  as  compattly  as  the  f.alcs  of  filhes  ;  the 
legs  are  fhort,  thick,  and  placed  very  near  the  vent  j 
the  toes  are  lour,  and  are  all  placed  forwards,  the  in- 
terior are  loofe,  and  the  rell  are  webbed  ;  the  tail  is 
very  llifF,  conlilling  of  broad  (hafts  fcarcely  webbed. 

It  is  agreed  that  Pinguins  are  inhabitants  of  fonthern 
latitudes  only  ;  being,  as  far  ai  is  yet  known,  found 
only  on  the  coafts  of  South  America  from  Port  Defire 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  and  Frezier  fays  they  are 
found  on  the  welfern  (hore  as  high  as  Conception.  In 
Africa  they  feem  to  be  unknown,  except  on  a  fmail 
ifle  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  takes  it  i  name 
from  them.  They  are  found  in  vaft  numbers  on  land 
during  the  breeding  feafon  ;  for  they  feldom  come  on 
(hore  but  at  that  time  :  they  form  burro  ivs  under 
J  ground 
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pround  like  rabbits ;  and  the  iflcs  they  frequent  are 
"  ptrfeftiy  undciiTiIned  by  thtm. 

Their  attitude  on  TnJ  ia  quite  ereft,  and  on  that 
acrount  they  have  been  con-.pared  by  fome  to  pyfrmics, 
by  others  to  childrtn  with  white  bibs.  They  :>re  very 
tanie,  and  may  be  driven  lilc^  a  flocit  of  flicep.  In 
water  they  sre  remarkably  adtive,  and  fwim  with  vail 
ftrength,  alTillt*!  t.y  their  wings,  which  ferve  inftead 
of  tins.  Their  food  in  geneial  ia  filh  ;  not  but  that 
they  will  eat  grafs  like  petfe. 

Mr  Latham  remarks, that  this  genua  appears  to  hold 
the  fame  phce  in  the  fouthern  divifion  of  the  earth 
that  the  awks  do  in  the  nonhern  ;  and  that,  however 
authors  may  differ  in  opinion  on  this  head,  they  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  one  another.  The  pinguin 
is  never  feen  but  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  znnes 
iouth  of  the  equator,  while  the  awk  only  appeais  on 
the  parallel  latitudes  north  of  the  equr.tor  ;  for  neitlier 
of  thtfe  genera  have  yet  been  obferved  within  the  tro- 
pics. Forfler,  in  Ins  voyage  (vol.  i.  pa^'e  02.),  fays,  he 
law  one  for  the  firll  time  in  lat.  48.  foutli,  nor  are  they 
ever  met  with  nearer  than  40  degrees  fouth.  A!.  Introd. 
Dijc,  on  I'ingumi,  Comment.  Cot.  vol.  3d. 

The  wings  of  the  pmiruin  are  frarcely  any  thing  elfe 
than  mere  fin?,  while  the  awk  has  resl  wings  and  gillsj 
though  they  be  but  fmail.  The  forrrer  has  fo'ir  toes  on 
each  foot,  the  U:ter  only  three.  While  fwimming,  the 
jiinguin  finks  wholly  above  the  breail,thc  head  and  neck 
rifily  appearing  out  of  the  water  ;  while  the  awk,  like 
moil  other  birds,  fwims  on  the  furface.  There  are  ftveral 
other  ptculiaritiea  which  ferve  to  diftinguilh  the  two 
genera,  but  what  we^ave  mentioned  are  doubtlefs  fuf- 
ficient. 

*'  The  bodies  of  the  pinguin  trilie  (fays  our  author) 
are  commonly  fo  well  and  clwfely  covered  with  feathers 
that  no  wet  can  penetrate  ;  and  as  they  are  in  general 
excefTively  lat,  thcfe  circumftances,  united  fecure  them 
from  col  J.  'J'hey  have  often  been  found  above  '00 
leagues  from  land  ;  and  frequently  on  the  mountains 
ol  ice,  on  which  they  ftem  to  afcend  without  difficul- 
ty, as  the  folcs  of  their  tect  are  very  rough  and  initcd 
to  the  purpofe  "  Mr  Litham  enumerates  nine  tiif 
fctent  fpecies  of  this  genus,  befidcs  two  varieties  of  the 
black-tooted  pinguin  or  diomedea. 

i.The  titit,  which  is  a  very  I'eautiful  fpecies,  our  au- 
thor calls  the  cr:J]cd  pinguin.  '1  he  bitds  ot  t'liia  fpecies 
are  23  inches  long;  the  bill  is  three  inches  long,  and 
of  a  red  colour,  with  a  dark  lurrow  running  along  on 
each  fide  to  the  tip  ;  the  upper  mandible  is  curved  at 
the  end,  the  under  is  obtule  ;  the  iridea  are  of  a  dull 
ted;  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  fiies  arc  black.  Over 
each  eye  there  is  a  ihipe  of  pale  yellow  feathers,  which 
lengthens  into  a  crcft  behind,  nearly  four  inches  Ion.;  ; 
the  feathers  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  abi  ve  this  llripe, 
arc  longer  than  the  reft,  and  Hand  upw;rd,  while  thofe 
ot  the  crett  are  decumbent,  but  can  be  ertded  on 
each  fide  at  pleafure  ;  the  wingi.  or  rather  fins,  are 
black  on  the  outfide,  edged  with  white  ;  on  the  inli'le 
they  are  white  ;  the  brcalt  an>'.  all  the  under  parts  are 
alfo  white  ;  the  legs  are  orange,  and  the  clnwu  arc 
di:(ky.  The  female  h-'S  a  ftreak  of  pale  yellow  over 
the  eye,  but  it  ia  not  prolonged  into  a  crelt  behind  as 
in  the  trialc. 

I'his  fpecies  inhabits  Falkland's  Iflands,  and  was  like- 
»ife  met  with  in   Kcrguelcn's  Land,  or  Iflc  ot  Ptfo. 
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lation,  as  well  as  r.t  Van  Diemen's  Land,  und  New  Tirguin. 
Holland,  p.irticularly  in  Adventure  Bay.  They  are  — — y-— ' 
called  hopping  plngvins  and  jumping  jacks,  from  their 
action  of  leaping  qaite  c>ut  of  the  water,  on  meeting 
with  the  Itaft  obllacle,  for  three  or  four  feet  at  ieall  : 
and  indeed,  without  any  feeniing  caufe  they  often  do 
the  f^ime,  appearing  chiefly  to  advance  by  that  means. 
This  fpecies  feems  to  have  a  greater  air  of  livelinefs  in 
its  countenance  than  others,  yet  is  in  fact  a  very  ftu- 
pid  bird,  fo  much  fo  as  to  fuffer  iifelf  to  he  knocked 
on  the  head  wiih  a  Hick  when  on  land.  Forller  (ays 
he  found  them  difficult  to  kill,  and  when  provoked, 
he  adds,  they  ran  at  the  failors  in  flocks,  and  pecked 
their  legs,  and  fpoilcd  their  clothes  \S'iien  anger- 
ed too  they  ereft  their  crells  in  a  beautiful  manner. 
Thtfe  birds  make  their  nells  among  thofe  of  the  peli- 
can tribe,  living  in  tolerable  harmony  with  them  ;  and 
lay  feldora  more  than  one  egg,  which  is  white,  and 
larger  than  that  of  a  du-k.  They  are  moflly  feen 
by  themfelvcs,  feldom  mixing  with  other  pinguins, 
and  often  met  with,  in  great  numbers  on  the  outer 
(hores,  where  they  have  been  bred.  They  are  frequent- 
ly fo  regardkfs  as  to  fufter  themfelves  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand.  The  females  of  this  fpecies  lay  theii  eggs 
in  burrows,  which  they  eafily  form  of  themfelves  with 
their  bills,  throwing  out  the  dirt  with  their  feet.  In 
thefe  holes  the  eggs  are  depofited  on  the  bate  earth. 
Tke  general  time  of  fitting  is  in  OctoLer  ;  but  fome 
oi  the  fpeciei!,  cfpecially  in  the  colder  parts,  do  not  fit 
till  December,  or  even  January.  How  long  they  fit 
is  not  known. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  mentioned  hy  Latham  is  the  r.(^~.''\%,rt 
patagonian.  It  is  diftiiiguifhed  by  this  name  not  only 
becaufe  it  is  found  on  that  coalt,  but  alfo  becaufe  it 
e.\ccedB  in  bulk  the  common  pinguins  as  much  as  the 
natives  are  fai  1  to  do  the  common  race  of  men.  It 
was  firft  difcovcred  hy  Captain  MacbriJe,  who  brought 
one  of  them  from  Falkland  Ifi-inds  off  the  Straits_of 
Magellan.  The  length  of  the  if  uffed  llcin  of  this  par- 
ticular bird  meafured  tour  feet  three  inches,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  body  feeme.l  to  exceed  that  of  a  fwan.  The 
bill  was  four  isches  and  a  half  long,  fltnder,  flrai^'ht, 
bending  on  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible,  with  no 
nottrils.  The  tongue  half  the  length  of  the  bill,  and 
fingularly  armed  with  ftrong  Iharp  fpkes  pointing 
back\v*d3.  The  plumage  is  moft  remarkable,  the 
feathers  lying  over  one  another  with  the  compaftnef* 
of  tl'.e  fcalcs  of  a  fi(h  ;  their  texture  equally  extraordi- 
nary ;  the  fha'ts  broaj  an.l  very  thin  ;  the  vanes  un- 
Webbed  ;  the  head,  throat,  and  h'nd  part  of  the  neck, 
are  of  a  deep  brown  colour  ;  from  each  fide  of  the  head 
to  the  midiile  of  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  are  two  lines 
of  bright  yellow,  broad  above,  narrow  beneath,  and 
uniting  halt  way  down  ;  from  thtnce  the  fame  colour 
widens  towards  the  brcaft,  fading  away  till  it  is  loll 
in  pure  white,  of  which  colour  is  the  whole  under  fide 
of  the  body,  a  duiky  line  dividing  it  from  the  colour 
of  the  upper  part.  The  whole  back  is  of  a  very  deep 
a(h-coloiir,  rdmoll  duflcy  ;  but  the  end  of  each  feather  ii 
marked  witli  a  blue  fpot,  thofe  about  the  jundion  ol  the 
w'n.;s  larger  and  paler  than  the  others.  The  wings  are 
inthisfpccies,  asin aillheothera, extremely  (hort  inrtfpeA 
to  the  fize  of  the  bird;  hang  down,  and  have  the  appear- 
ance of  fina,  whofe  office  they  perform  ;  their  length  is 
only  14  inchct;  on  the  outiide  ihcy  arc  dulky.and  co- 
ve red 
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Pingu'in.  vercd  with  fcaklike  fcath«rs,or  at  beft.wltli  fuchwhofe 
'  *  fliaft3  are  fo  broad  and  flat  asfcarcc  to  be  dillinguilhed 
from  fca!c3  ;  thofe  on  the  ridge  of  the  wings  confifting 
entirely  of  fhal't  ;  the  lirger,  or  quill  feathers,  have 
fonue  very  fhort  webs.  The  tail  confids  of  30  brown 
feathers,  or  lathcr  thin  fhafts,  rcfembling  fplit 
whale-bone  ;  fljt  on  tlic  upper  fide,  concave  on  the 
under,  and  the  webs  fhort,  unronnefted,  and  brilily. 
From  the  knees  to  the  end  of  the  chws  fix  inches, 
covered  with  ftronp  pentangular  black  fcalta  ;  the  fore 
toe  fcarce  an  inch  long,  and  the  others  fo  remarkably 
fhort,  as  to  evince  the  neceffity  of  that  ilrength  of  the 
tail,  which  feems  inteniled  as  a  fupport  to  the  bird  in 
its  crett  attitude  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the 
woot'pec  ker  is  when  it  clings  to  the  fides  of  trees  : 
between  the  toes  ie  a  ftrong  fcmilunar  membrane,  con- 
tinued up  even  part  of  the  claws  ;  the  mi;'.dle  claw  is 
near  an  inch  long,  tind  the  inner  edge  very  Iharp  and 
thin  i  the  interior  toe  is  fmall,  siiJ  placed  very  high. 
The  fl<in  is  extremely  tough  and  thick  ;  which,  with 
the  cloffnefs  of  the  feathers,  guards  it  effeftually  in 
the  clement  where  n  it  it  fo  convv-rfint. 

This  fpccicf,  which  was,  as  we  have  feen,  firft  met 
with  in  Falkland  Iflanda,  has  fmce  been  feen  in  Kergue- 
len's  Land,  New  Georgia,  and  New  Guinea.  M.  Dou- 
jrainville  caught  one,  whiL-h  foon  became  fo  tame  as  to 
follow  and  know  the  perfon  who  had  care  of  it:  it  fed  on 
flcfh,  fifh,  and  bread  ;  but  after  a  lime  grew  lean,  pined 
away, and  died.  The  chief  food,when  at  large,  is  thou  ;lit 
to  be  fi(h  ;  the  remains  of  which,  ae  well  ns  crabs,  (hell- 
fifli,  and  molufcae,  were  found  in  the  rtomach.  This 
fpeciee  is  the  fatted  of  the  tribe  ;  and  therefore  moft 
fo  in  January  when  they  moult.  They  are  fuppofed 
to  lay  and  fit  in  Ovlober.  They  are  met  with  in  the 
mod  deforted  places  Their  flefh  is  bhick,  though  not 
»ery  unpalatable.  This  has  been  confi  iered  as  a  foli- 
tary  fpecies,  but  has  now  and  then  been  met  with  in 
confiderable  flocks.  They  arc  found  in  the  fame  places 
88  the  papuan  pinguins,  and  not  unfrcquently  mixed 
with  them  ;  luit  in  general  fhow  a  difpofition  of  aflb- 
dating  with  their  own  fpecie«. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  denominated  papuan.  It  is 
8f)out  24-  feet  long,  being  a  little  bigger  than  that 
which  is  called  the  Cape  Pinguin,     This  fpecies   inha- 

•  bits  the  Ifle  of  Papoi,   or  New  Guinea;  and  has  been 

met  with  at  Falkland  Ifles  and  Kerguelen'e  L^nd  ;  it 
is  often  found  among  the  pntagenian  pinguins. 

4.  The  antariftic  pinguin  is  about  25  inches  long, 
—      ?.nd  weighs  about  i  impounds.     The  bill  is  upwards 

of  j-^  inches  long;  the  upper  p-.rts  of  the  body  are 
black,  the  under  are  glofl'y  white ;  beneath  the  chin 
there  is  a  narrow  ftreak  of  a  blackifh  colour,  pafling 
backwari  towards  the  bind  head,  a  litile  bent  ;bout 
the  region  of  the  ears ;  the  wings  are  much  the  fame 
as  in  the  other  fpecies ;  the  tail  is  cuneiform;  the  fea- 
thers, or  rather  bridles,  of  which  it  is  compofed  are 
black  and  in  number  32  ;  the  legs  are  of  ad.fh  colour, 
and  the  foles  of  the  feet  are  black. 

"  This  fpecies  (fays  Latham)  inhabits  the  fouth  fca, 
frcmi  48  degrees  to  the  antardic  circle  ;  and  is  fre- 
quently found  00  the  ice  mountains  and  iilanda,  on 
which  it  afcends  ;  it  is  a  pretty  numerous  fpecies.  Our 
laft  voyagers  found  them  in  plenty  in  the  Ifle  of  De- 
folation.  And  it  was  obferved,  that  in  an  iiland  they 
touched  at,  not  greatly  didaat,  the  rocka  were  aIii:o& 
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covered  with  pinguins  and  fhags  (  the  firft  mofl  pro- 
bably of  this  fort."  "■ 

5.  For  the  black-footed  pinguin,  or  diomedeadcmer- 
fa,  fee  Diomedca. 

6.  The  magellanlc  fpecies  '\i  shout  the  fize  of  the 
antaiAic  pinguin.  They  are  about  2  feet  and  fome- 
times  li  fctt  long,  and  weigh  1 1  pounds.  The  bill  ii 
black,  having  a  tranfverfe  bjud  acrofs  r.ear  its  tip  ;  the 
head  and  neck  are  black,  except  a  few  markings  here 
an  \  there  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings  arc 
of  the  fame  colour ;  the  under  parts  ot  both  are  white 
from  the  bread,  except  a  narrow  band  of  black  paffiiig 
at  a  little  didance  within  the  white  on  the  bread,  and 
downwards  on  each  fide,  beneath  the  wings  quite  to 
the  thighs  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  redjidi  colour,  irregular* 
ly  fpottcd  on  the  thighs;  and  the  claws  are  black. 
This  fpecies,  which  is  very  numerous,  inhabits  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  Stateu  Lan  J, Terra  del  Fuego,  and 
Falkland  iflands.  Far  fiom  being  timid,  thcie  birds 
will  often  attack  a  man  and  peck  his  legs.  As  food 
they  are  not  at  all  unpalatable.  They  often  mix  with 
fea-wolveg  among  the  rudies,  burrowing  in  holes  like 
a  fox.  They  fwim  with  prodigious  fwiftncfs.  They 
lay  their  eggs  in  collcftive  bodies,  reforting  in  incre- 
dible numbers  to  certain  fpots,  which  their  long  rcfi- 
dence  has  freed  from  grafs,  and  to  which  were  given 
the  name  of  towns. — Pcnrofe  obferves,  that  they  com- 
poled  their  nelts  of  raud,a  foot  in  height, and  placed  as 
near  one  another  as  may  be.  Ii  is  pjfTible  that  they 
may  have  different  ways  of  neding,  according  to  the 
places  they  inhabit ;  or  perhaps  the  manners  of  thit 
may  be  blended  with  thofe  of  anpthcr.  "  Here,  (fays 
he,  I.  e.  in  the  places  they  frequent),  during  the  breed- 
ing feafon,  we  were  prefented  with  a  fight  which  con- 
veyed a  mod  dreary,  and  I  may  fay  awful,  idea  of  the 
defcrtion  of  thefe  iflands  by  the  human  fpecies : — a 
general  ilillnefs  prevailed  in  thcfe  towns  ;  and  whene- 
ver we  took  our  walks  among  ibem,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide ourfclves  with  eggs,  we  were  regarded  indeed 
with  fide-long  glances,  but  we  cr.rried  no  terror  with  us. 

"  The  e^g»  are  rather  larger  than  thofe  of  a  gooDe, 
and  laid  in  pairs.  When  we  took  them  once,  and 
fometimes  twice  in  a  fcafon,  ihey  were  as  often  repla- 
ced by  the  birds ;  but  prudence  would  not  permit  us 
to  plunrlcr  too  far,  led  a  future  fupply  in  the  next 
year's  brood  might  be  prevented"  They  lay  fume 
time  in  November,  driving  bway  the  albatroifes,  which 
have  hatched  their  young  in  turn  before  them.  The 
eggs  were  thought  palatable  food,  and  were  prefeived 
good  for  three  or  four  months. 

7.  The  collared  pinguin  is  a  very  little  lefs  than  the 
papuan, being  18  inches  long.  The  bill,  which  ia  black, 
is  fimilarto  that  of  the  patagonian  pinguin  ;  the  irldeg 
are  black  ;  the  rye  is  fm  rounded  with  a  bare  fkin  of  a 
blood  colour,  of  an  oval  (hape,  and  three  timea  as  large 
as  the  eye  itfelf ;  the  head,  throat,  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  and  fides,  back,  wi:)-^^,  and  tail,  are  all  black  ; 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  ^reaft,  tjelly,  and  thighs,  are 
white,  extending  round  the  neck,  wbtre  the  white  be. 
gins,  like  a  collar,  except  that  it  docs  not  quite  meet 
at  the  back  part ;  the  legs  are  black. 

This  fpecies  inliabits  New  Guinea.  It  was  alfo 
feen  by  Dr  Fofter  near  Kergueleii's  Land  ;  and  again 
on  two  ifles  a^jjoining  to  the  ifland  of  South  Geor- 
gia. 

S.For 
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8.  For  the  red-footed  pioguin,  or  phaeton  demeifu*, 
fee  Phaeton. 

9.  The  final/,  or,  as  Latham  calls  it,  the  lilt/e  p'wgu':n, 
is  about  the  fiy.e  ot  a  teal,  biini^  1 5  inches  long.     The 

•-Jill,  which  is  of  a  diifky  colour,  is  about  i\  long,  and 
fhaped  like  that  of  the  phaeton  liemcrlus ;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  \\xA  from  the  head  to  the  tail  appcor  to 
be  of  a  cintreoui  blue  colowr,  of  whic'i  colour  aie  the 
ends  of  the  feathers  ;  the  bafe  of  them,  however,  is 
brown  black,  and  the  (haftn  of  each  of  the  fame  co- 
lour ;  the  unfit- r  parts  from  chin  to  vent  art  while  j  the 
V  irgs  are  dulky  above  and  white  I  cneath  ;  the  tail, 
which  is  exceedin[;ly  fhort,  confiHs  of  16  fliff  feathers, 
^hith  iire  fcaroely  perceptible;  the  leijs  are  of  a  dull 
red  colour ;  the  webs  are  duflcy,  and  tl.e  claws  arc 
black. 

This  fpecies  is  pretty  commonly  found  among  the 
rocks  on  the  fouthern  parts  of  New  Zealand,  hut  they 
are  moft  frequent  at  Duflcy  Bay.  '1  hey  make  deep 
burrows  on  the  fi^les  of  the  hills,  in  which  they  lay 
their  eggs  :  thefe  holes  are  fo  thick  in  f.ime  parts, 
that  a  pcrfon  is  fcarcely  able  to  walk  three  or  four  Heps 
without  falhng  into  one  of  ihem  up  to  the  knees.  The 
inhahilants  of  Queen  Charlotte's  J-'ound  k  II  tliem  with 
ftick=,  and,  after  fkinning  them,  efteem  the  flclh  as 
good  food.  They  are  known  at  New  Zealand  by  the 
name  of  iorora. — "  Thtfc  birds  (fays  Latham),  1  have 
found  to  vary  both  in  fize  and  colour :  fomeare  much 
fmnller  than  others,  quite  black  ahove,  and  meafure 
only  13  inches  in  length  ;  others  are  rather  larger,  and 
of  a  plain  lead-cctlour  on  the  upper  pait?,2nd  the  wings 
black,  thou;^h  all  are  white,  or  nearly  fo,  beneath. 
The  legs  in  thefe  two  laft  are  marked  with  black  at 
the  cnJt  of  the  toes  ;  and  the  claws  are  b'ack." 

PINION,  in   mechanics,  an  arbor,  or  fpinJIe,   in 
"  the  bo 'y  whtreof  are  ftveral  notches,  which  catch  the 

teeth  of  a  wheel  tliat  forves  to  turn  it  round,  or  it  is  a 
IcfTcr  wheel  that  plays  in  the  teeth  of  a  larger. 

PINK,  a  name  given  to  a  (hip  with  a  vfry  narrow 
flcrn  ;  whence  all  vefTel?,  however  fmall,  whofe  fterns 
are  falhioned  in  this  manner,  are  called  pink Jhrned, 

Pink,  in  botany.     See  Dianthus. 
Plate  PINNA,  in  zoology;  a  genus  belonging  to  the  or- 

CCXCII.  j(r  of  vermes  teftacea.  See  Mvtill's,  n"  6.  The 
animal  is  a  flug.  The  fii:!!  is  biv.dve,  fragile,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  Ijcard  ;  gapes  at  one  end  ;  the  valves 
hinge  without  a  tooth.  They  inhabit  the  coalls  of 
Provence,  Italy,  and  the  Indian  ocean.  The  hrgeft 
and  moil  remarkable  fpecies  inhabits  the  MeJiteira- 
nenn.  It  is  hlind,  as  are  all  of  the  genus ;  but  fur- 
nifhed with  very  ftiong  calcareous  valves.  Tlie  ftutllc- 
filh  (fcpia)t  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  fea,  is  a  dead- 
ly foe  to  this  animal :  at  foun  as  the  pinna  opens  its 
fhell,  he  nifhcs  upon  her  like  a  lii  n  ;  and  would  always 
devour  her,  but  for  another  animal  whom  (he  prolcvfts 
within  her  (hell,  and  from  whom  in  return  Ihe  re- 
ceives very  important  fervices.  It  is  sn  animal  of  the 
crab  kind  (fee  Cancer,  n°  15.),  naked  like  the  her- 
mit, and  very  quick  lighted.  This  cancer  or  crab  the 
pinna  receives  into  her  covering  ;  and  when  (he  opmi 
her  valves  in  queft  of  food,  lets  him  out  to  look  for 
prey.  During  this  the  fcuttle  fiih  approaches  ;  the 
crab  returns  with  the  utmoll  Ipeed  and  anxiety  to  his 
lioftcf.'<,  who  being  thus  warned  ot  the  danger  (huts 
her  doors,  and  keepj  «ut  the  enemy.    Thai  very  fagi< 


cious  obferver  Dr  Hiffelquft,  in  his  voyage  towards 
Paleftine,  behcl  1  this  ccricus  phenomenon,  which  tho' 
well  known  to  the  ancieuts  had  efcaped  the  moderns. 
Ariltotle  {H,J}.  lib.  5.  c.  15.)  relates,  that  the  pinna 
kept  a  gur.r.i  to  watch  for  her:  That  there  grew  to  the 
mouth  of  the  pinn.i  a  fmall  animul,  having  claws,  and 
frrving  ls  a  caterer,  which  was  like  a  crab,  and  was 
called  the  p'mmph-jlay.  Pliny  (lib.  9.  51.)  /ay,  the 
fmalleil  of  all  the  k'nds  ij  called  the  pinnoteres,  and 
therefore  liable  to  injury  ;  this  has  the  pru-'cnce  to 
hide  itfelf  in  the  (helb  of  oylters.  Again,  lib.  9.  66. 
he  fays,  the  pinna  is  of  the  genus  of  iheil  fiih  ;  it  ii 
proiiuced  in  muddy  waters,  always  crcCl,  nor  ever 
without  a  companion,  which  fome  call  die  pmntteres, 
others  the  p'mnophy/ax.  This  fometiines  i3  a  fma'l  fquiU, 
fometimes  a  crab,  th=t  follows  the  pinna  for  the  fake 
of  food.  The  pinna,  upon  opening  its  IhtU,  expofes 
itfelf  as  a  prey  to  the  fmalleft  kin!  of  fifhcs ;  for  they 
immediately  alfauk  her,  and,  growing  bol:!er  npon 
finding  no  refillance,  venture  in.  The  gu-td  watching 
Its  time  gives  notice  by  a  bite  ;  upon  whivh  the  pinna, 
clofing  its  (hell,  (huts  in,  kills,  and  gives  part  of  what, 
ever  happens  to  be  there  to  its  companion. 

Thepi-  na  and  the  crab  together  dvwll, 

For  mutual  fuccour,  in  one  common  (hell. 

They  both  to  gain  a  livelihood  combine  ; 

That  takes  the  prey,  when  this  has  given  the  fign. 

From  hence  this  craS,  above  his  fellows  fam'd. 

By  ancient  Greeks  vas pinnoteres  nam'd. — Opi>i.4v.' 

The  pinnx  rairlnae  differ  lefs  from  mufcles  in  the 
fize  of  their  (hells  than  in  the  linenefs  and  number  of 
certain  brown  threads  which  attach  them  to  the  rocks, 
hold  them  in  a  fixed  fituation,  fecure  them  from  the 
rolling  of  the  waves,  ei'pecially  in  tempells,  and  aflift 
them  in  laying  hold  of  (lime.  See  Mvtilus,  p.  611. 
note  (b).  Thefe  threads,  fays  Rondelct,  are  as  fine, 
compared  with  thofe  of  mufcles,  as  the  fined  flax  is 
compared  with  tow.  M.  de  Reaumur  fays,  that  thefe 
threads  are  nearly  as  fine  and  beautiful  as  filk  from  the 
(ilk  woim,  and  hence  he  calls  them  x\\i  Jilk-ivorms  of 
the  fea.  Stuffs,  and  feveral  kinds  of  beautiful  manu- 
fafture,  are  made  of  thefe  threads  at  Palermo  ;  io 
mnny  places  they  arc  the  chief  objeft  of  filhing,  and 
become  a  filk  proper  for  many  purpofes.  It  requires 
a  confiderable  number  of  the  pinni  marinae  for 
one  pair  of  ftoikings.  Nothing  can  equal  the  deli- 
cacy of  this  fingular  thread.  It  is  fo  fine,  that  a  pair 
of  ftockingii  made  of  it  can  be  eafily  contained  in  a 
fnuff-box  of  an  ordinary  fizc.  In  1754,  a  pair  of 
gloves  or  (lockings  of  thefe  materials  was  prefcnted  t* 
Pope  Benedi.-t  XIV.  which,  notwithltanding  their  ex- 
treme tinenefs,  fccured  the  leg  both  from  eold  and  heat. 
A  robe  of  the  fame  Angular  mateiiah  was  the  gift  of 
the  Roman  emperor  to  the  Satraps  of  Armenia.  See 
Procopiuj  de  EJiJ.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  A  great  many  manu- 
facturers are  employed  in  manufafturing  thefe  threads 
into  various  fluffs  at  Palcimo  and  other  places. 

The  n-.en  who  are  employed  in  tifhing  up  the  pinna 
marina,  inform  un,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  Ircak  the 
tnft  ot  threads.  They  are  fifhed  up  at  Toulon,  from 
the  depth  of  15,  20,  and  fometimes  more  than  30, 
feet,  with  an  inilrumcnt  called  a  creirp.  This  it  a 
kind  of  fork  of  iron,  of  which  the  prongs  are  j^erpen- 
Uicular  with  rcfped  to  the  handle.  luicb  of  them  it  - 
S-  about 
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a'loiU  eight  fcei  in  lenirth.and  there  is  a  fpsce  between 
them  of  about  fix  inches  ;  the  Icnjfth  of  the  handle  is 
in  proportion  to  the  tkpth  of  the  water  ;  the  pinna: 
are  fcizrd,  fcparated  from  the  rook,  an  1  raifel  to  the 
furface  liy  means  of  this  inllrument.  The  tu't  of  fiik 
ifiies  iliie'My  from  the  body  of  the  animal ;  it  comes 
from  the  fhell  at  the  place  where  it  opens,  a! nut  four 
or  live  inches  frora  the  fummlt  or  point  in  the  larj^e 
pinna:. 

M.  de  Reiumiir,  JlTem.  de  I'  Acad,  des  Sciencts,  171 1, 
pape  216,  an  1  1717,  pat^e  177,  confldcrs  the  pinna 
as  the  moft  proper  of  all  (hell-fi(h  to  elucidate  the  for- 
mation of  pearls.  It  produces  many  of  them  of  dif- 
ferent colnuis,  as  fjiey  or  lead- coloured,  red,  and  fome 
of  a  tlarkilh  colour,  and  in  the  form  of  a  pear. 

M.  d'Artrenvillc  diftinguilRcs  three  kinds  of  the  pin- 
na: :  ly?,  The  lircre  kin!,  which  are  rcii  within,  and 
which  have  reddifh  mother-of-pearl,  fimilar  to  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  (hell  itfelf.  There  are  of  thofe  ftiellfl 
which  weigh  near  15  pounds.  This  is  the  ojlura  of 
the  Venetians. 

zd.  The  fmaller  kind.  Some  of  thefe  are  (lender, 
pat>yraceous,  of  the  colour  of  horn,  a  little  ihadeil 
with  pile  red. 

3,/,  The  kind  called  pema.  Thefe  are  adorned  with 
points  in  the  channels  of  their  fhell  ;  but  what  is  very 
fingulir,  the  edges  of  the  (hell  are  thicker  at  the  open- 
ings than  at  the  joining  of  the  valves. 

The  arimal  which  lodges  in  the  pinna  marina  rare- 
ly fhows  itfelf,  becaufe  the  valves  are  feldom  opened. 
Its  head  is  below,  its  larjcft  extremity  oppofite  ;  it  is 
kept  in  the  Ihcll  by  four  vigorous  mufcles,  placed  at 
the  extremities  of  the  valves  ;  the  (hell  has  no  hinges, 
but  a  flat  and  blackilh  ligament,  which  is  equal  in 
length  to  one-half  of  the  (hell.  See  Pinnoteius  and 
Pearl. 

PINNACE,  a  fmall  vefTel  navigated  with  oars  and 
fails,  and  having  generally  two  malls,  which  arc  rig- 
ged like  thofe  of  a  fchooner. 

Pinnace  is  alfo  a  boat  ufually  rowed  with  eight  oars. 
See  the  article  Boat. 

PINNACLE,  in  aichlteflure,  the  top  or  roof  of 
an  lioufe,  terminating  in  a  point.  This  kind  of  roof 
among  the  ancients  was  appropriated  to  temples; 
their  ordinary  roofs  were  all  flat,  or  made  in  the  flat- 
form  way. 

PINNATED  LEAVES,  in  botany.  See  Botany, 
p.  445.  d"  232. 

PINNATIFID,  do.  p.  442.  nO  103. 

PINNOrERUS,  or  Pinnophylax,  is  a  kind  of 
crab-fi(h,  furnilbed  with  very  good  eves.  It  is  faid  to 
be  the  companion  cf  the  pinna  marina.  1  hey  live 
and  lodge  together  in  the  fame  (hell,  which  belongs  to 
the  latter.  When  it  has  occafion  to  cat,  it  opens  its 
valves,  and  fends  out  its  faithful  purveyor  to  procure 
food.  If  during  their  lal)cur  the  pinnoterus  perceives 
the  polypus,  it  immediately  returns  to  warn  its  blind 
friend  ot  the  danger,  when,  by  (hutting  its  valves,  it 
efcapes  the  rage  of  its  enemy;  but  when  the  pinno- 
terus loads  itfelf  with  booty  without  molellation,  it 
makes  a  gentle  noife  at  the  opening  of  the  (hell,  and 
when  admitted  the  two  friends  feaft  on  the  fruits  of  its 
if.duftry.    See  Pinna,  &c. 

.  PINT  (pintaj,  a  vedel,  or  meafure,  ufed  in  efli- 
X!3ting  the  quantity  of  liquidsj  and  even  foinetiises  of 


dry  things. — Budaeni  derives  the  word  from  the  Greek 
c.^ji  }  others  from  the  German  pint,  a  lictle  meafure 
of  wine  ;   Nii-od  from  the  Greek  oi",  ♦'  to  drink."       ^ 

The  Eh^/i/fj  pint  is  twofold  ;  the  one  for  wine-mea- 
fure,  the  other  for  beer  and  ale-meafure.     See  Msa- 

JURE. 

PINTAD.A,  a  fpecies  of  Procellaria. 

PINTLES,  ceitain  pints  or  hooks  fallencd  upon 
the  back  part  of  the  rudder,  with  their  pomls  down- 
wards, in  order  to  ci.ter  into,  and  rell  upon,  the  ^oo- 
giii^i,  fixed  in  the  llern-poft,  to  hang  the  rudder.  See 
Helm. 

PINTOR  (Peter),  born  at  Valeiitia  in  Spain,  in 
the  year  1420.  was  phyfician  to  Alexander  VI.  whom 
he  followed  to  Kome,  where  he  praftifed  with  great 
fucceffl.  He  has  left  behind  him  two  per;"orm.ince6  of 
confidcrable  merit,  I.  ylggrrgator  Sentcrtiiirum  DoHorum 
de  Curatione  in  Pe/li/enlia,  printed  at  Rome  1499,  in  fo- 
lio. 2.  De  Morlo  Fedo  tf  Occulta  his  Tcinporibui  A  I'. 
Jiigenti,  &c.  printed  at  Rome,  1  (;oo,  in  410,  bla  k  let- 
ter ;  a  Look  extremely  fcarce,  unknown  to  Luifini  and 
Adruc,  and  which  traces  the  vcnerejl  difejfe  to  tha 
year  1496.  Pintor  died  at  Rome  in  1503,  aged  83 
years. 

PINTURICCIO  (Bernardino),  a  celebrated  Ita- 
lian  painter,  born  at  Perufia  in  14^-  ^'^  *'"  '^* 
dif-iple  of  Peter  Perugino.  under  whom  he  became  fo 
good  an  artift,  that  he  employed  him  on  m;iny  occa- 
fions  as  his  affiftant.  He  principally  painted  hiftory 
and  grotefque  ;  but  he  alfo  excelled  in  pottijits,  among 
which  thofe  of  pope  Pius  II.  and  Innocent  VIII. 
of  Giulia  Farnefe,  Cscfar  Borgia,  and  queen  Ifabella 
of  Spain,  are  particulirly  dillingullhed.  The  moft 
memorable  performance  of  Pinturiccio  isthehiftory  of 
Pius  II.  painted  in  tea  compartments  in  the  hillory  of 
Siena  ;  in  which  undertaking,  R;iphael,  then  a  young 
man,  and  bred  under  the  fame  niafter,  alTifted  him  fo 
far  as  to  ikttch  out  cartoons  if  many  parts  of  the  com- 
pofilion.  The  lloty  of  his  death  is  worth  relating, 
efpecially  as  it  illullratcs  his  charafter.  The  lall  work 
he  was  engaged  in  was  a  A'utivity  for  the  monailcry 
of  St  Francis  at  Siena  :  the  monks  accommodated  him 
with  a  chamber  to  work  in,  which  they  cleared  of  all 
the  furniture,  except  one  old  trunk  or  theft  that  ap- 
peared too  lotten  to  mive  ;  but  Pinturiccio,  naturully 
pofiiive  and  peevilh,  intifting«n  its  being  taken  away, 
the  monks,  willing  to  gratify  him,  compl  e  1.  It  whs 
no  fooner  llirrcd  than  one  of  the  planks  burlling,  out 
tumbled  500  pieces  of  gold,  which  had  been  fecreted 
there  for  many  years.  The  monks  were  overjoyed  at 
finding  this  tre?.fure,  and  the  p.iinter  proportionably 
mprtified  at  lofing  his  chance  cf  the  difcovcry  by  his 
indilcreet  obllinacy  :  it  jifFcAed  his  fpirittf  to  mucli 
that  he  furvived  but  a  few  months,  and  it  was  general- 
ly confi  Icred  as  the  caufc  of  his  dejth. 

PINUS,  the  Pine-tree  ;  a  genua  of  the  monodcl- 
phia  order,  belonging  to  the  mcroecia  chfs  ot  plants. 
The  pine-tree  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  has 
been  defcribed  and  celebrated  both  by  t'.ieir  philofo- 
phera  and  poets.  Pliny  enumerates  no  lefs  than  fix 
fpecits  of  trees  of  this  genus  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
Virgil  both  in  his  Eclogues,  his  Georgics,  and  his 
./Eneid  ;  by  Horace  in  his  Odes  ;  by  Ovid  in  his  Me- 
tamorphofe?  ;  by  Statius ;  and  by  Catullus,  &c.  Ma- 
cioLias  relates  a  pleafant  anecdote  concerning  the  cones 
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y'nufc  of  pine-tree«,  which  in  comtnnn  lanwutjfe  were  called 
""^  poma  fatva.  "  pine-apple»."  There  live!  in  t'le  Au- 
);ulUa  ajje  one  Vatinius,  wlio  by  fflme  mc-ins  had  ir- 
ritated the  Roman  pt-ooie  fo  muclt  that  ih-^y  prlt<d 
Him  with  llooes.  When  he  cntcrtaiiKj  thcriv  with 
glallators,  to  f've  himfelf  f'-om  fuch  triatment  for  the 
future,  he  prnrjired  an  (fdiA  from  the  e'.ik's,  that  no 
p«rfon  fhoul  1  throw  any  thinf  bat  applcn  in  the  am- 
phitheatre. It  accidentally  happ-nd  thit  at  this  time 
Cafiellius,  eminent  for  his  wit  aa  tt'tll  as  itnovlcJ^e  of 
the  law,  waaconfulte'l  on  the  qiell.on,  whether  a  pine- 
apole  (the  cone  of  the  pine)  was  legally  included  in 
the  term  pamum,  "  an  apple?'  It  i")  an  apple  ( faid 
he)  it  you  intend  to  flinsr  it  at  Vatinius*.  A  deci- 
fion  by  which  the  edirt  in  hi»  favour  did  not  mu  h 
mend  hii  fituntton  :  for  Martial  reprefeiits  it  dan,'er- 
OU8  to  come  under  tlii?  tree,  becaufe  the  cones  in  hia 
time  were  of  fo  preat  a  fize  anl  weight,  probably  eni- 
larged  by  cultivation  for  ages. 

Kuces  P'infit. 
Poma  fumut  Cyheles  :  prnrul  hinr  J'ifciile,  miliar, 
f/e  caJat  in  mi/erum  no/lra  ruina  caput  f . 

There  are  generally  reckoned  14  fpcrieg  of  thi«  g^- 
Dus  ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkaWe  are  tiiefe  '^o  lowin.r : 

1.  The  p'men,  pin-alter^  or  will  pine,  ^rows  natii. 
rally  on  the  mountaina  In  Itaiv  and  the  fouth  of  France. 
It  >.-row»  to  the  fize  of  a  larpe  tree  ;  the  bran  hes  ex- 
tend to  a  confidenl^dc  diftancc  ;  and  wh  le  t.'x  treea 
are  younvj,  they  are  fu'ly  gnrniftied  with  leives,  efpi- 
ria'Iy  where  they  are  not  fo  clofc  as  to  ex  lude  tJK-  air 
from  thoft  within  ;  but  as  they  a'.vance  in  afi;e,  the 
blanches  11  pear  naked,  and  all  thofe  whxh  are  fitiiated 
belo>v  become  uniufhtly  in  a  few  vears;  for  which  rea- 
fon   they  are  now  much  Icfs  in  eficem   th.-n  formerlyi 

2.  The  p'wui  p'mea,  or  ftone  pine,  is  a  tall  evcr- 
jjreen  tree,  native  of  Italy  t-nd  Spiin  It  delsjhts 
in  a  fandy  loam,  thou/h  like  moft  others  it  wiil 
grow  well  in  almoft  a"y  Isn  ^.  Ref  ciSinj?  tlic  ufe« 
of  ticis  fpecies,  Han!-ury  tills  us  thdt  "  the  ker- 
ncU  are  eata'  le,  ?nd  1  y  many  preferred  to  almon  Is. 
In  Italy  they  are  fcrved  up  at  tsl  le  in  their  dtfcrt*. 
—They  are  exceeding  wholcfomr,  be'n^  fjf o  1  for 
coughs,  coli!s,  confumpt:on».  Sec.  on  which  account 
only-  this  tree  defeives  to  be  propagated."  Han'  ury 
continues:  "  It  niay  he  very  proper  here  to  tnke  no- 
tice of  a  very  great  anr!  danperoua  miftake  Mr  MliUr 
has  committe'l,  hy  faying,  under  this  article  of  (tone- 
pine,  that  feeds  kept  in  the  cones  will  be  ^oo'i  and 
grow  if  t'  ey  are  fown  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the 
conts  have  been  gathered  from  the  tiees  ;  whereas  t'e 
feeds  of  this  fort,  whether  kept  in  the  cones  or  taken 
out,  aie  never  good  after  the  lird  yeir,  and  thoucrh 
fortietiniES  a  few  plants  will  onme  up  from  the  f^eds 
that  are  kept  in  the  cones  for  two  years  hefore,  yet 
this  is  but  Icldom  ;  neither  ruufl  a  tenth  part  of  a  crop 
!)e  expcitcd.  This  caution  rs  the  more  necefT^ry,  as 
ftveral  gentlemen  who  had  cones,  upon  r^adng  Mr 
Miller's  book,  and  finding  the  fee's  woul  1  take  no 
damn(j;c  when  kept  there,  di-fcrred  the  work  for  a 
feafon  or  two,  when  thery  thought  they  fhorlJ  hjv< 
more  convcnicncy  either  of  men  or  gro>md  for  their 
purpofe  :  rnJ  wire  ifierw3t.is  wholly  dilappo-ntcvl,  no 
plants  iippeaiing,  the  feed*  being  by  ibaf  time  fpoilcJ 
Wld  ».orlh  nothing." 

Vot.XiV.  Part  II. 


3.  The  ruJrtf,   commonly  called  the  5i:ot//r  or /;«w.      Pinus. 
It  is  common  throu/hoat  S>.orUnd,  whence  \u  name;  •      ^. 
thoui;h  it  is  alfo  iound  in  mo'i  of  the   other  countriea 

of  Euro;e.  M.  du  H,\mcl,of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
SL-icnces,  nientom  his  haviiii^  received  fome  fteds  of  it 
from  St  DoTiingi  in  the  Weft  Indies;  and  ihence  con- 
eludes.,  that  ie  )irow3  indifferently  in  the  temperate, 
fri-sid,  and  torrid  zones.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
the  red  or  yellow  dcnl,  which  is  the  moft  durable  of 
any  of  the  kinds  yet  known.  'J'he  leaves  of  this  tree 
are  much  fhorter  and  hroider  than  thofe  of  the  former 
f.iri,  of  a  gr-.yifli  colour,  growin-.^  two  out  of  one 
(heath;  the  cones  are  fmall,  pyramidal,  and  en  J  io 
nirraw  points;  they  are  of  a  light  colour,  and  the  feeda 
aie  fir.ail. 

4.  The  pinus  pire/i,  or  yew- leaved  fir,   is  a  tall  cver« 
green  and  a  nr^tivc  of  Sc  >tlai).:,  Swtden,  and  Germany. 

This  f;)ecie8  includes  the  filver  fir  and  -he  balm  of  Gi- 
lead  fir.  The  firft  of  t.'.rfe  is  a  no'  le  Uptii»ht  tree. 
Mr  Mitfhim  fays,  "  The  talle".  tiees  I  'ir.vc  feen  were 
Cj^riKe  and  (ilver  His  in  the  vp.lleys  in  Switzerland.  I 
faw  fevrr.d  firs  in  the  I'ockyards  in  Venice  43  yard* 
long ;  and  one  of  39  yards  was  )  S  in  he.;  diameter  at  the 
finall  end.     I  wns  tol.l  t'-ey  e.->me  from  Switzerian  1." 

The  bran  hes  arc  no'  very  rumerou-,   and  I'le  b  rk  TVfaft^s* 
is-fmoolh  an  1  liclic^te.       The  leaves  g^o.v  Cin^\y  on  ihe  q'^'Z^,",^ 
branchep,   and  their  end^  arc  fli  jhtly  in '.enteJ.      Their  Gj.An</i{. 
upper  furta.e  is  of  a  fine  Urongi'reen  colour,  and  their 
under  has   an   ornam;;it   al  t*r)    white    lines   rur.n-ng 
lengthwifc   on   ea  h   fi  '.c   the  midrib  ;    on   account  of 
which  fiivery  look  thisfo.t  is  called  i};\e  filverjir.     The 
cones  are  large,  a  .d  grow  ercrt ;   an-*,  when  the  warr<i 
weather  comes  oni    thty  fooii  ([i^\  the  r  feedo;    whirlt 
(houl  ^  be  a  caution  to  -11  wao  wifh  to  raife  this  piint, 
to  .  ather  the  cones  betore  that  ha-pens. 

The  balm  of  Gi'ead  fir  has  of  all  ih-  f  irts  been  moft 
rovete'.!,  on  a  'count  of  the  ,;reat  'ragrincc  o  if  lenves; 
tliough  this  is  noi  its  only  .rood  property  :  for  it  is  a 
very  btautlful  tree,  natunily  of  an  upright  growt.*!, 
;ini  the  br-.nches  are  fo  ornaineMci  wit!i  their  '  almy 
leaver,  as  to  exceed  any  of  the  oiher  forth  in  heaiity. 
The  leaves,  which  are  very  clofely  fet  on  t'le  '.r.n  hes, 
art  broid  ;  in  1  their  ends  are  in  'ented.  The  r  u  ■ip;.T 
furface,  when  healthyj  ih  of  a  fine  dirk  fjrecn  colour, 
and  their  uri  !er  h.is  white  line-*  on  each  fide  the  mid- 
rib lenuthsvife,  nenrly  like  thofe  of  the  filver  fir  Thefe 
leaves  wh.n  bruifed  arc  very  fiiuly  (c.nte  I  j  and  the 
buds,  which  fweii  ir.  the  aulunn  lor  the  r.ext  year'* 
flloot,  are  very  ornamcntil  ail  winter,  1  ein^j  tu-^cji !, 
and  of  a  fin>;  bro.vn  colour:  ;inj  from  thefe  alfo  exi  'e» 
a  kind  of  ine  turp.ntii.e,  o'  the  lame  kind  ot  (though 
htig'itened)  fragiancy.  The  tree  bving  woun  led  ia 
any  part,  emits  plenty  of  this  turp-fntine;  aai  Hrtnou. 
ry  fays,  "  it  in  fup;)iife  I  by  m.'ny  to  be  the  fort  f-oni 
whence  the  b  ilm  ot  Giieid  is  taken,  which  o  j»fi,)nj 
this  tree  bemg  fo  called.  But  this  is  a  mi;t  ike  ;  'or 
the  true  bilm  of  Gilead  is  taken  .roni  a  k  nd  o'  tere» 
biiithus:  thouijh  1  am  in'orme ',  that  whit  ha»  beeo 
colltde<'.  from  this  tree  lia.s  been  f  iit  over  10  England 
from  .America  (where  it  ^rrovs  mturaliy),  aa  i  oltca 
fold  in  the  fhops  for  the  true  fort." 

The  filver  (ir  is  very  h.irdy,    and   will   grow   in  any 

foil  or  filiutio'.i,  liut  alwa)s  ni.Tkes  the  grcj;elt  pr.i   icft 

in  rich  loamy  earth.      Tne  balm  of   Gil<  ad  fir  mu!t  be 

planted  in  deep,  rich,  good  caitli;  nor  will  it  live  loner 
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in  any  Other.  The  foil  may  be  a  Uark  mould,  or  of  a 
f;indy  nature,  if  it  be  deep  enough,  and  if  the  roots 
have  room  enoui^h  to  ftrike  fretly. 

5.  The  pinuj  alies,  or  European  fpnice  fir,  a  native 
of  the  northern  partB  of  Europe  and  of  Afia,  includes 
the  Norway  fpruce  and  long-coned  Cornilh  fir.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  a  tree  of  as  much  beauty  while  grow- 
ing as  its  timhtr  is  valuable  when  propagated  on  that 
acrount.  Its  growth  is  naturally  like  the  filver,  up- 
right :  and  the  height  it  will  afpire  to  may  be  eafily 
conceived,  when  we  fay  that  the  white  deal,  fo  much 
coveted  by  the  joiners,  &c.  is  the  vtood  of  this  tree; 
and  it  may  perhaps  fatiffy  the  curious  reader  to  know, 
that  from  thi»  fir  pitch  is  drawn.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
dark  grei  n  colour  ;  they  ftand  finply  on  the  branches, 
but  the  younger  (hoots  are  very  clolely  garnifhed  with 
them.  They  are  very  narrow  ;  their  ends  are  pointed  ; 
and  they  are  poffcfled  of  fuch  beauties  as  to  excite  ad- 
miration. The  cones  are  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and 
hang  downwards. 

The  better  the  foil  is,  the  fafter  will  the  fpruce  fir 
grow,  though  it  will  thrive  very  well  in  moft  of  our 
En;;lilh  landd.  In  flron^  loamy  earth  it  makes  a  fur- 
prifing  progrefs;  and  it  delights  in  frcfh  land  of  all  forts, 
which  never  has  been  worn  out  Ky  ploughing,  Sec. 
though  it  be  ever  fo  poor.  The  long-i  oned  Cornifh  fir 
differs  fcarcely  in  any  refpeft  from  the  Norway  fpruce, 
txcept  that  the  leaves  and  the  conea  are  larger. 

6  The  pinus  Canoiienjis,  American  or  Newfound- 
land fpruce  fir.  a  native  of  Canada,  Pennfylvania,  and 
other  parte  of  North  America,  includes  three  varieties. 
The  white  Newfoundland  fpruce,  the  red  Newfound^ 
land  f|)rucc,  and  the  black  Newfoundland  fpruce. 
Thefe,  however,  differ  fo  little,  that  one  defcription  is 
common  to  thf  ra  all.  Tl.cy  are  of  a  genteel  upright 
growth,  though  they  do  not  fhoot  fo  freely  or  grow 
£d  faft  with  us  as  the  Norway  fptuce.  The  leaves  are 
of  the  fame  green,  and  gnrnifh  tlie  branches  in  the  fame 
beautiful  manner  as  tlole  ot  thatfpecies;  only  they  are 
nanower,  (horter,  an'i  ftand  clofcr.  The  greattft  dif- 
ference is  obferval  le  in  the  cones;  for  thefe  are  no  more 
than  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  fcales  arc  clofely 
^flaced.  In  the  cones,  indeed,  confifts  the  difference 
of  thefe  three  forts  :  thofe  of  the  white  fpccic  3  are  of 
a  very  light  brown  colour ;  thofe  of  the  red  fpecies 
more  of  a  nut  brown  or  reddifh  colour;  anj  thofe  of 
the  bla~k  fpecies  of  a  dark  or  bbckilh  colsur.  Befidei 
this,  there  is  fcarcely  any  material  difference ;  ihoui^h 
it  is  o'  fervable,  that  this  trifling  variation  feems  to  Jse 
pretty  conftanc  in  the  plants  raifed  from  the  like  feeds. 
Thefe  forts  will  often  flower,  and  [-roduce  cones  when 
only  about  hve  or  fix  feet  high  ;  and  indeed  look  then 
very  beautiful :  but  this  is  a  fign  of  weaknefs  in  the 
plant,  which  it  does  not  often  fairly  get  over. 

7.  The  fmus  bal/amea,  or  hemlock  fir,  a  native  of 
Virginia  aiu!  Canada,  poffeffcs  as  little  beauty  as  any  of 
the  fir  tribe;  though,  being  rather  fcarte  in  proportion, 
it  is  deemed  vsiuable.  It  is  called  by  fome  thejcw- 
leaveJ  Jir,  from  the  refemblance  of  the  leaves  to  thofe 
of  the  yew-tree.  It  is  a  tree  of  low  growth,  with  tut 
few  blanches;  and  thefe  are  long  and  Gender,  and  fpread 
abroad  without  order.  The  leaves  do  not  ijarnifh  the 
•  branches  fo  plentifully  as  thofe  of  any  ether  fort  of  fir. 
The  cones  are  very  fmall  and  rounded;  they  are  about 
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half  an  inch  long  ;  and  the  fcales  are  loofcly  arranged.      Fitiu«. 
We  receive  thefe  cones  from  America,   by  which  we  — — v— 
raife  the  plants;  though  this  caution  fhould  be  given  to 
the  planter,  that  this  tree  is  fond  of  moift  rich  ground, 
and  in  fuch  a  kind  of  foil  will  make  the  greateft  pro- 
grefs. 

y.  The  finut  orientalii,  or  oriental  fir,  a  native  of 
the  Eaft,  is  a  low  but  elegant  tree.  The  leaves  are 
very  (hort,  and  nearly  fquarc.  The  fruit  is  exceeding 
fmall,  and  hangs  downward;  and  the  whole  tree  makes 
an  agreeable  variety  with  the  other  kinds. 

9.  Thejiroiui,  Lord  Weymouth's  pine,  or  North 
American  white  pine.  This  grows  fometimes  to  the 
height  of  100  feet  and  upwards,  and  is  higl.'ly  valued 
on  account  of  its  beauty.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  very 
fmooth  and  delicate,  efpecially  when  young;  the  leaves 
are  long  and  (lender,  five  growing  out  of  one  (heath  ; 
the  branches  are  pretty  clofely  garnifhed  wich  them, 
and  thus  make  a  fine  appearance.    The  cones  are  long,  ^ 

(lender,  and  very  loofc,  opening  with  the  firll  warmth 
ot  the  fpring  ;  fo  that  if  they  are  not  gathered  in  win- 
ter, the  fcales  open  and  let  out  the  feeds.  The  wood 
of  this  fort  is  efteemed  for  making  malts  for  (hips.  In 
Queen  Anne's  time  there  was  a  law  made  for  the  pre- 
fer vation  of  thefe  trees,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
their  growth  in  America.  Within  thefe  lalt  jO  yeats 
they  have  been  propagated  in  Britain  in  coulidcrable 
plenty. 

With  refpeft  to  the  culture  of  this  fpecies,  Mr  Han- 
bury,  after  fome  more  general  direftions,  continues  thuf, 
"  I  have  known  gentlemen,  who,  in  attempting  to 
raifc  thefe  trees,  have  feen  the  young  plants  go  off 
without  perceiving  the  caufe  ;  and  the  more  watering 
and  pains  they  have  taken,  have  found  the  plants  per- 
fift  in  this  way  more  and  more,  to  their  great  mortifi- 
cation and  aiton'lhment.  In  the  fpriug  following  thefe 
plants  fhould  be  pricked  out  in  beds  half  a  toot  afunder 
each  way  ;  and  here  they  may  ftand  two  years,  when 
they  may  be  either  finally  planted  out,  or  removed  inta 
the  nurfery,  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot  afunder,  'and 
two  feet  in  the  rows.  If  caie  has  been  taken  ol  them 
in  the  nurfery,  they  may  be  removed  at  a  confiderablc 
height  with  great  affurance  of  fuccefs :  for  it  is  much 
eafier  to  make  this  pine  grow  than  any  of  the  other 
forts:  fo  that  where  they  are  wanted  for  ornament  in 
parks,  open  places,  &c.  a  (how  of  them  may  be  made  ia 
a  little  time. 

•'  The  foil  the  Weymouth  pine  delights  in  raoft  i». 
a  fandy  loam;  but  it  hkes  other  foils  of  an  inferior  na- 
ture: and  although  it  is  not  generally  to  be  planted  on 
all  lands  like  the  Scotch  fit,  yet  1  have  feen  it  luxuri- 
ant and  healthy,  making  ftroi  g  (hoots,  on  blue  and  red 
clays,  and  other  forts  of  ftrong  ground.  On  ftony  and 
and  flaty  ground,  likewife,  I  have  feen  fome  very  fine 
trees;  fo  that  1  believe  whoever  is  defirous  of  having 
plantations  of  this  pine,  need  not  be,  curious  in  the 
choice  of  his  j; round." 

10.  1  he/.'nu/  ttcJa,  or  fwamp  pine,  is  a  tall  evergreen 
tree,  a  native  of  l*e  fsvamps  of  Virginia  and  Canada. 
There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  genus  whic.i  Han- 
bury  enumer.ites  and  cJefcrihei:  fuch  as,  ift.  The  tliree- 
leaved  American  fwamp-pine.  2(',  The  two-leaved 
American  pine.  3d,  The  yrl'.  .w  American  pine,  the 
yellow  tough  pine,  and  the  tough  pine  of  the  plains  $ 
3,  au.ong 
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Pirns.     amonfT  which  there  is  b.iit  little  variety.     4th,  The     which  it  ufuslly  (lirinltR  ;  fo  that  thejr  commonly  faften 
'     »  baftard  pine,     ^th.  The  irankincenfe  pine.    And      ,  (     it  with  pins  of  the  fame  wood. 

The  dwarf  pine.  "    The  ftatue  (fays  Han'.jury)  of  the  preat  goddefs 

"  There  are  many  (rontinuei  our  author)  other  at  Ephefui  was  made  of  this  mitcrial;  and,  if  this  tree 
forts  of  American  pines,  which  we  receive  from  thence  abounded  with  ui  in  great  plenty,  it  might  have  a 
with  the  like  cant  names  of  thofe  of  the  above,  principal  fliaie  in  our  moll  fuperb  edifices.  The  efflu- 
whi(h  1  have  chofcn  to  retain,  as  they  will  probably  be  via  conftantly  emitted  fiom  its  wood  are  faid  to  purify 
continued  to  be  fent  over  ;  and  that  the  i/ardener  re-  the  air,  and  m  ike  rooms  w!iolefome.  Cht'pels  and 
ceiving  them  as  fuch  may  belt  know  what  to  do  with  places  f;t  apart  for  rtligious  dutie?,  bein^  wninfcotted 
them.  In  many  of  thofe  forts  I  fee  at  prcfert  no  ma-  with  this  wood,  infpire  the  worlhippers  with  a  more 
terial  difference  ;  fo  am  induced  to  think  they  are  the  folemn  awe.  It  is  not  obnoxious  to  worms;  andemitt 
fame,  fent  over  with  difTerent  names.  Soine  of  the  an  oil  which  will  preferve  cloth  or  books  from  worm* 
forts  above-mentioned  differ  in  very  few  refpefts  ;  but  or  corruption.  The  faw-dufl  will  (  referve  human  bo- 
I  have  chofen  to  mention  them,  as  a  peifon  may  be  dies  troni  piitrefaftion  ;  and  is  therefore  faid  to  be 
fupplied  with  the  feeds  from  Pcnnfylvania,  Jerfey,  Vir-  plentifully  ufed  in  the  ntcs  of  embalming,  where  piac- 
ginia,   Carolina,   &c.  where  they  ;dl   grow  naturally  :     tifed." 

and  having  once  obtained  the  feeds,  r.nd  from  them  It  is  remarkable  that  this  tree  is  not  to  be  found  as 
plants,  they  will  become  plealing  obje£ls  of  bis  niceft  a  native  in  any  other  part  of  thi-  world  than  mount  Li- 
obfervations."  •  banus,  as  far  as  hath  yet  been  difcovered.    Wh.it  we  find 

II.  The  finui  cedrus,  ranked  by  Tournefort  and  mentioned  in  Scripture  ot  the  lofty ceJari  can  te  nowife 
others  under  larix,  famous  for  its  duration,  is  that  po-     applicable  to  the  common  growth  of  this  tree  ;   fince, 

pularly  called  by  us  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  by  the  an-  from  the  experience  we  havr  of  thofe  now  growing  in 
cients  cedrus  magtui  or  the  greitt  cedar;  Mo  ceilrelate,  England,  as  alfo  from  the  teftiinony  of  feveral  travelltrs 
t-tSftKarx,  and  fometimes  the  Phoenician  or  Syrian  ce-  who  have  vifucd  thofe  tew  remaining  trees  on  mount 
dar,  from  the  country  where  it  grows  in  its  greateft  LihanuB,  they  arc  not  inclined  to  ^row  ve^-y  lofty,  but 
perfeAion.      It  is  a  coniferous  evergreen,  of  the  bigger     on  the  contrary  extend  their  branches   very    far;  to 

fort,  bearing  large  roundifh  cones  of  fmooth  fcales,  which  the  allufion  made  by  the  Pfalmift  agrees  very 
flanding  ereA,   the  leaves  btin./  fmall,    narrow,    and     well,   when   he  is  dcfcribing  the  fl ourifhing  ftate  of  t, 

thick    fet. —  They    fometimes    counterfeit    cedar,    by  people,  and  fays,  "  They  fhall  fpread  their  branches 

dying  wood  of  a  reddilh  hue  :   but  the  fmell  difcovers  like  the  cedar  tree." 

the  cheat,  that  ^f  true  cedar  being  very  aromatic.     In  Rauwolf,    in  his  Travels,  fays,  there  were  not  at 

fame  places,  the  wood  of  the  cajou-tree  pafTes  under  that  time  (i  e.  anno  157  +  ^  upon  mount  Lihanus  more 

the  name  of  cedar,  on  account  of  its   reddifh  colour  than  26  trees  remaining,  24  of  which  flood  in  a  circle; 

and  its  aromatic  fmcll,   which  foraewhat  refemSle  that  as>l   the  other  two,   which  Hood  at  a  fmall  diftance, 

of  fantal.     Cedar-wood  is  reputed  almolf  immortal  and  had   their  branches  almoft  confumel    with  age  ;    nor 

incorruptible  ;   a   prerogative  which  it  owes  chiefly  to  could  he  find  any  younger  tree  coming  up  to  fucceed 

its  bittc.  talle,  which  the  worms  cannot  endure.      For  them,    though   he  looked   about  diligently  for  fome. 

this  reafon  it  was  that  the  ancients    ufed  cedar  t;iblet8  Thefe  trees  (he  lays)  were  growing  at  the  foot  of  a 

to  write  upon,   efpecially  for  things  of  importance,   as  fmall  hill,  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  amongft 

appears  from  that  cxprelTion  of  Perfuis,  Et  cedra  digna  the   fnow.      Phcfe  having  very  large  br^.nches,  cora- 

locutut.     A  juice   wa^   alfo  drawn   from   cedar,    with  raonly  bend  the  tree  to  one  fide,  but  are  extended  to  a 

which  they  fmearcd  their  books  and  writings,  or  other  great  length,  and  in  fo  delicate  and  pleafant  order,   as 

mr.tters,   to  prefervi  them  from   rotting  ;    which  is  A-  it  they  were  trimmed  and  made  even  with  great  dili- 

liided  to  by  Horace  :   by  means  of  which  it  was,   that  fence,   by  which  they   are  eafily  dif^inguifhed,    at  a 

NuTiii's  books,  written  on  papyrus,  were  prefcrved  en-  great  diftince,   from  tir-tree^.     The  leaves  (continues 

tiie  to  the  year  53  ;,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny.  he)  are  very   like  to  thofe  of    the  latch  ^rr'-,    tn-ow- 

Solomon's  temple,  as  well  as  his   palace,  were  both  ing  clofc  together  in   little  brandies  upon  f  nail  browa 

of  this  wood.     That   prince   gave  king  Hiram  feveral  (hoots. 

cities  for  the  cedars  he  had  furnilhed  him  on  thefe  oc-         Maundrcl,  in  his  Travels,  fays,  there   were  but  \6 

cafions.     Cortes  is  faiJ  to  have  crei5led    a  palace  at  '^rge  trees  rem  lining  wlien   he  vifited  the  mountain, 

Mexi-o,   in  which  were  7000  beams  of  cedar,  molt  of  fome  of  which  were  of  a  prodigious  bulk,  bnt  t'lat 

them  I  20  feet  lonj,  and  twelve  in  circumference,  as  there  were  many  more  young   one?   of  a  fmaller  fize  : 

we  are  informed  by  Hcrrtrn.     Some  tell  us  of  a  cedar  he  me.fured  one  of  the  largclt,  an  1  found  it  to  b-  tz 

felled   in  Cyprus  130  feet   long,   and    18   in  diamctir.  yjrds  fix  inches  in  girth,  and  ytt  found,  ij  1  37  yurdi 

It  wi»  ufed  for  the  niain-miit  in  the  galley  of  king  in  the  fpn-ad  of    its  bougiii.     At  about  five  or  fit 

Demetrius,    he  Bruyn  ad'urcs  us  'hat  the  two  biggtit  yards  from  the  ground  it   was  divided   into  five  limbs, 

he  faw  on  mount  Lebanon,  meafure  J,  one  of  them  57  each  of  whch  wao  equal  to  a  great  tree.    What  M.un- 

palms,   and   the   other  47,   in  circumference.      In  the  drel  hiith  related    .vas  confirme  1  by  a  gentleman  wha 

temple  of  Apoll  1  at  Utica,  there  were  cedar  trees  near  was  there  in  the  year  I  720,  with  thii  I'.ifference  only, 

aooo  years  old  ;  which  yet  were  nothing  to  that  beam  viz.  in  the  dimenfions  ef  the   branches  of  the  largeS 
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in  an  oratory  of  Diima  ?t  Seguntum  in  Spain,  faid  co 
hav  been  brought  thither  200  years  before  the  de- 
Itfuttion  of  Troy.  Cedar  is  of  fo  dry  a  nature,  that 
it  will  not  endure  to  be  f;iitcn9d  with  iroa  oni'.s,   from 


tree,  which  he  meafured,  ani  toun  !  to  be  12  y«rd» 
diameter.  No."-,  whcti'.tr  Mr  M;,undr(l  meant  37 
yanU  in  circuinterence  of  the  fprea  ling  branches,  or 
the  diameter  of  thcin,  c  mnot  be  detirmined   by  his 
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rimn.     word*;  ytl  either  of  ihem  w<il  •greet  with  thi»  kft  Of  the  common  Urch  there   are  feveral  »-irietr«.      Pintt«. 

-  »  account.  The  flowem  which  thf  communed  fort  c-x  .ibits  cir.y  """*""■ 
n.  Ther*  is  another  fpec:e»,  v'r.  the  larch-lrte,  in  the  fprlnj  a.c  o'  a  delicate  reJ  col  )ur ;  :inotiier  fort 
vhich  thf  old  (-otaniftB  rnnlccd  under  larix,  with  ilcei-  produces  white  flo\»?rs  at  the  fame  feafjn,  and  thcfe 
iJiious  leave*,  and  oval  obtule  cones.  It  ^rows  natural-  bave  a  dcliiilittul  eff«i-l  amoug  thofe  ot  tne  re  I  lore  ; 
ly  upou  the  Alps  anJ  Apennines,  and  of  late  lia--  been  wliillt  anotlier,  called  the  Biack  Nc-wjoumlLinti  l,:rix,\fK' 
*c-ry  much  propa;  atM  in  Britain.  It  is  of  quiclc  crrafes  ttie  variety,  thsugh  t)y  an  afpett  littie  dlTLriuf; 
growth,  and  ihe  trunk  rifes  to  50  feet  or  more;  the  Irom  the  othire.  Tdere  arc  aif)  larclick  ivith  kiicmilh 
branthis  iire  flcncler,  t!  eir  end.s  generally  han^jin.;  flowers,  pale  red,&c.  .11  cf  which  ate  atcidenial  v  rie- 
downwtr',  and  are  guriiilhtd  with  long  narrow  lewes  ties  from  feeds.  Tiicle  vnr.etics  are  e  n!y  diltin.  utlh- 
whicii  ■»;lfe  in  duller*  from  one  point,  f;  reaiimg  open  ed,  e»tn  when  out  of  LJow  :  the  youn^,  (hix)t--  f>l  tiic 
»b.-ve  like  the  liaira  o.  a  piinicr'u  trijfti :  they  are  of  white  flowerii.g  Urcb  are  r  f  the  lighie'.t  rf-inn,  and  the 
a  lii»ht  ^rccn,  and  tall  .:way  in  r.utumn.  In  ti.e  month  cones  when  ripe  arc  nearly  white.  I'he  red  fl  wci  ing 
©t  April  the  male  Howets  ap  >ear,  which  are  ciifpofeJ  Urch  has  its  Ihoolj  of  a  reJc'ifh  call,  and  the  cones  i-re 
in  form  of  fmall  co.ies  ;  the  Irnijle  flowers  are  col-  of  a  brown  colour  ;  whil:*.  the  conte  and  (hot  t»  ot  the 
Itfled  into  oval  ottufe  conjs,  whi  h  in  fome  Ipecitj  black  Ncntuuudland  1  icli  are  in  tie  Unit  maiintr  pro- 
have  bright  purple  lops  nii,^  in  others  they  are  white:  pottion?.lly  tinf;ed.  The  cones,  which  are  a  very  grcil 
thtfe  dirt'crences  ire  accidental;  the  cones  are  about  an  oinanient  to  fever  d  forts  of  the  pints,  arc  v;;ry  littl.-  to 
iuLh  long,  ohtule  at  their  points;  the  fc?de8  are  fniooth,  thefe.  Their  chief  beaury  conhlts  in  the  manner  of 
pnd  lie  over  each  other:  under  eich  fcale  there  are  ge-  their  growtli,  the  nature  and  licaucy  at  ihcir  pencilled 
ne rally '.od^'cd  two  feeds,  which  have  wings.  Tt.ere  leaves  and  tair  flowers;  tor  the  cones  that  tuccced  thetn 
ar-;  otlier  iwo  varieties  oi  this  tree,  one  of  which  is  a  are  fniall,  of  a  whiiifh,  a  reddilh,  or  a  llackilh  brown 
native  of  America,  and  the  other  ot  Siberia.  The  cones  colour,  and  make  no  figure. 

of  the  AnKriean  kind  which  have  been  brought  to  The  pinus  eedrus  and  pinus  larix  are  propagated  by 
Britain  feem  in  general  to  be  laigcr  than  ihofe  of  the  fowing  in  March  on  a  bed  ot  li^tit  earth  expoicd  to  tne 
common  fort.  morning  fun.  The  feed  nwx'X  be  covered  half  an  inch 
"  Many  encnmiunis  (fays  Hanl^ury  when  fpeakin?  thick  with  line  light  c  Tth,  and  the  beds  watered  at 
•f  this  (jjecits)  have  been  bettowed  on  the  timber  of  times  when  tin;  weather  is  dry.  In  al  out  fix  «eek3th« 
the  larch  :  and  we  lind  fueh  a  f  .vourable  account  of  it  plants  will  appear  ;  they  mull  at  thi:i  time  be-  caretuily 
in  ancient  authors,  ae  fhould  induce  us  to  think  it  guarded  irom  tl.e  birds,  (haded  Irom  the  fun  and  v'i:iils, 
■would  be  proper  lor  almolt  any  ufe.  Evelyn  reciter  a  and  kept  very  cle.ir  ot  weeds  In  t!ie  licter  end  of 
fiory  of  Witlen,  a  Dutch  writer,  that  a  /hip  built  April  the  fol.o«ing  yeir,  they  may  be  remove  1  into 
©f  this  timber  and  cyj-rcfs  had  been  found  in  the  beds  of  frelh  earth,  placing  them  at  ten  iiicbej  diilancc 
Nitmidian  f  a,  twelve  fathoms  under  water,  found  and  every  way.  They  are  tc»  be  kept  here  trto  years,  and 
€atire,  and  reduced  to  fuch  a  hardnefs  as  to  refill  the  luch  ot  them  as  feem  to  bend  irult  he  tied  up  to  a  Hake 
fliarpctltod,  after  it  had  lain  fuhmerged  above  14:0  to  keep  them  upri^'ht.  1  hey  may  afterwords  be  plant- 
years.  Certain  it  is  this  is  <:n  excellent  wood  for  (hip  ed  in  tae  places  wheie  they  are  to  rema'n.  They  thrive 
»nd  houU  Lull  in.,'.  At  Venice  this  wood  is  irrquent-  well  on  the  fi  iesot  barica  hiils,  aud  make  a  very  pretty 
ly  ufed  in  building  their  hmifes,  as  well  as  in  Switzcr-  figure  there. 

land,   where  thclc  trees  abound  :   fo  th.t,  without  all  Refpetling    the    uCrs  of  this   tree,   Dr   Pallas,    in 

(tSoubt,  the  larch  excels  foi  mills  for  Ihips,  or  beams  for  his   Flura   Rijftca,    iotorms    us,     tnat   if   it   is  burnt, 

houfcs,  doors,    windows,   &c.  particularly  as  it  is  faid  and    the   wood   confumed,    the  internal  part  of  the 


to  refill  the  worm. 


wood  di'iils  copioully   a  drying  reddith   ^um,  a  lii- 


"  In  SwJt^ciiand  (a)  their  houfes  are  covered  with  tie   Icfs   glutinous  than  gum  ara'ic,    fomewhat  of  a 

boards  of  this  wtjod  cut  ouc  a  foot  fquare  ;    an;!,    as  it  refinous  taile,   but   wholly  foluble  in    ivjter.      At  the 

emits  a  refinons  lubft'Ht-e,  It  fo  diffufes  itfelt  into  every  inlligatioii  ot   M.    Kin  ler,  this  gum  has  l.iteiy   been 

joint  and  crevice,    anrt    leeomea  lo  eompaiit  and  ciofe,  foil    in   the    RiilTun   (hops   under   the   name  ol  gummi 

as  well  as  fo  hardened  by  ihe  air,   as  to  itndcr  the  <  o-  Oienhurgenjis,   but  which  our  author  thinks  Ihould   be 

Vering  proof  a^ainll  >dl  .weather.      But   as  fuch  cover-  called  gummi  uraiicnje  or  laru'u.      It  is  cat   by  the  Wo- 

JDg  for  houfcb  would  canfe  great  dcvjilation  in  cjfc  of  gull  as  a  dainty,  and  is  faid  to  be  nutritious  and  anti- 

fire.the  buildings  are  confined  to  a  limited  dill ance  by  fcorbutic.      Some  nia-.na  was  gathered  from  the  green 

an  order  of  police  from  tne'  magiUrates.      The  wood,  leaver,  but  it  could  never  tie  con  enfed.     The  Ruffiiina 

when  firll  laid  on  the  houfe.,  is  laid  to  be  very  white;  ule  the  boletus  laricinus  as  an  emetic  in   intermittens, 

but  this  coh.ur,    in  two  or  three  years  is   changed,   by  and  to  check  the  Icucorrhoja.     At  Bafchirand  Siberia 

Beans  of  the  fun  and  refin,    to  a  black,  which  appears  the  inhabitants  fpriukle  the  dry  powdi  r  on  the  wouiida 

like  a  fmooib  Ihining  varnilh."  of  oxen  und   hoiles,   as  a  detergent  and  anthelmintic. 

The 


(a)  "  Between  Bex  and  Bcvieux  (fays  Coxe  in  his  Travels  in  S-ufUzer/anJJ,  I  obfenred  the  Isrch  in  great 
•len'y.  Painters,  troiii  the  time  of  Pliny  10  that  of  Raphael,  trulted  their  works  to  this  wood,  which  the 
lloman  naturalilt  tliies  immortale  lignum.  The  wood  is  reckoned  excellent  for  all  works  which  are  to  lie  un- 
ier  wtter  :  ar-d  t'  e  bor  erers  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  prefer  it  for  building  their  velTels.  In  thefe  parts  1  faw 
Sxoll  beautiful  woods  of  el.efnut.  H.iiler  lavs  that  thty  extend  fome  leagues  :  he  alfo  informs  LS,  that  they  are 
found  io  other  parts  ot  Swity^erl  ^nd,  and  even  in  defert  places  in  fome  of  the  tnnfalpine  parts.  Accident  muft 
kave  brought  them  thither,  a  A  appears  from  Piiny  thai  thcfe  trees  were  firll  iutroduced  into  Europe  frooj 
Baidis."' 
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Pinu*.     TTie  nnti  of  the  pinna  ceraSra,  the  fame  author  aflerts,     a  little   thicker. 
"~*  are  eat  a,  luxurlts   in    Rudia,    an]   are   even  exported 

with  the  fame  view.  The  u;iripe  cones  give  a  very 
fra  rant  uil,  termed  ballimic.  The  inhibiiantt  of  Si- 
beria ufe  the  tender  top?,  and  even  the  barli  rub!ie;l  <.fF 
in  the  fprin^,  a*  an  antifcorbutic.  The  kernels  of  the 
nuts  of  the  amyfjdaluB  najia  ^ive  a  very  plufiiig  flavour 
to  brandy  ;  and,  when  preflVd,  afford  a  l/i:ttr  oil  in 
larjje  qu?.ntiti:«.  The  way  of  dritroying  the  !<ittcr  in 
by  di,  crtinj;  it  in  the  fun  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and  it 
then  become*  fvrei.t  and  extremely  agreesble. 

From  the  larch-tree  ia  extracted  «hat  we  errnne 
oufly  call  l^cnice  turpentine.  This  fu'  llance,  or  na- 
tural balfjni,  H^ws  at  firll  without  in^i:ion  ;  when  it 
has  done  dropping,  the  poor  people  wOo  wait  in  the 
fir  wooiis  make  in.-ilion-i  at  a^ouc  two  or  thrte  fe>;t 
from  the  ground  into  the  trunks  or  the  trce>,  into 
*hich  tticy  fix  narrow  troughs  at  out  20  inchtt  long. 
The  end  of  ti.efe  tr  jugh^  19  hollowed  like  a  hiUc  ; 
and  in  ihc  middle  ia  a  fiidll  holr  bored  tor  the  turpen- 
tine to  run  into  the  receiver  which  lu  pi  »:?d  bclo^v  it. 
Ae  the  gUMi;iiy  fuMianci.  runs  from  the  trees,  it  p'lTea 
along  the  flv)ping  futtcr  or  trougli  to  the  laciic,  jnd 
from  thence  runs  t!ir(>ugh  Hit  holes  into  ti'c  rtctivi-r. 
The  people  w'lo  gather  it  vllit  the  trees,  morning  and 
evening  from  the  end  ot  May  to  Sipttmbei,  to  colU.:l 
the  turpentine  out  of  the  rtci'ivers.  Whm  it  llows  out 
ot  the  tree,  Venice  turpentine  is  clear  like  water,  and 
of  a  yellowish  white;  but,  as  it  grows  oloer,  .t  thickens 
and  beLomet  of  a  citron  colour.  It  is  pro  ured  in 
the  gre:;tcft  abundance  in  the  ndghbourhoo  :  ot  Ly 
ons,  and  in  the  val.iy  of  St  Martin  mar  t}t  Lu^ern  in 
Switzerland. 

Though  wc  have  already  noticed  the  manner  o'  cul 
livBting  tc»me  of  the  particular  Ipecits  01  this  genus, 
and  have  alfo  remarked  ti.e  ufes  ot  lome  of  them,  we 
filall  &nilh  the  article-  w:th  a  tew  gen^jral  obfervatioiis 
on  the  culture  and  ufcs  cf  the  wlioie. 

Culture.  All  the  forts  ot  pints  are  propagated  by 
feeds  produced   in    hard    woody   conts.       I  he    way  to 

get  the  letds  out  ot  ihcle  cones  is  to  by  them  i.efore 

a  gentle  fiie,   which  win  laufc  the  cells  to   open,   and 

then  the  feeds  may  be  e^filv  taken  out.     If  tne  conea 

•re  kept  entire,  the  lrcd<  will  rtimin   good   tor   fomc 

yesri.  ;  to  that  the  tureit  w  y  of  prcferviuK  thctn  is  to 

let  them  remain  in  the  cones  till  the  time  for   lowing 

the  feeds.      It  the  cones  are  kept  in   a  warm  pLce  in 

iiimmcr,   they  will  open    an.i    emit    the   feeds  ;  but  it 

they    are    not   expuled   to  the   he.:t,  they  wdl  remain 

dofc  lor  a  long  tirat.       i'hc  Ictl  feafon  >or  fowing  the 

pines  is  about  the  c:;i  ot  March.     When  the  fee  Is  are 

fown,  tlie   place   !hoi:ld    be  covered  with  nets  to  keep 

off  tI.e    b.rds  ;  oin^r    ife,   wheu   the    plants   i  egiii    to 

appear  wiih  ti.e    :u(k  ot  ihe  fee.'  ou  tlie  top  ot    them, 

the  hirds  wih  pecc  oft  the  top.--,  and  ihus  dcllroy  them. 
Ufei.      Froir.  tlie    tirlt   i'-ee'ie-   is  extracted    the  com- 

niOD  turpentine,  mucti  iile.!  by  larriers,  and  from  which 

M  drawn  tlie  e^ii  ut  ttiat  name.     I'he  procels  01  making 

pitch,  t  r,    re  tin,  and    turpentine,   trooi  tlieU'  tries   is 

very  tamiiiar       In   the  Ipm^g   time,  when   the   fap   is 

■toil  free  in  runniR((,   tticy    pare  oil  the   bark  of  the 

pine  tree,  to  make  ttie  tap  luu  doArn  into  a  hole  which 

they  cut  at  the  Lottom  to  rece-ivc  it.      In   the  way,  as 

it  1UU8  Uowu,  It  leaves  a  white  matter  like  cream,  but 
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Thie  is  very  different  from  all  the 
kinds  of  reliii  and  turpentine  in  ufe,  and  it  is  gcaerally 
fold  to  Le  ufeJ  in  the  makin^f  of  tlambeaiix   inllead  of 
wiiite  bees  wax.      The  matter   that  is  received  in  the 
hole  ut  the  bottom  is  taken  up  with  ladles,  and  put  in 
a  large  batket.      A  great  part  of  this  immediately  runa 
through,  and  this  u  the  ommon  turpentine.      This  ia 
receive.!  into  (tone  or  e.nthen  pots,  and  is  ready  for 
fale.     The  thick>:r  matter,  which  rimains  in  the  basket, 
they  put  mo  a  common  alembic,  adding  a  large  quan* 
titv  o:    water.       i'hey  diild  this  as  lon^  as   any   oil   is 
fcen  fwimmin<  upon  the  water.      I'hio  oil  they  feparate 
from   tl;e  furface  in   large   quantities,  and    tliis   is  the 
common  011  or  fpirii   ot  turpentine.      The    remainnij 
matter  ai  the  i.ottom  ot  the  i\M  is  common  yellow  re- 
fin.      W.ien  tney  have  thui  obtained  all   that  they  can 
fio,«  ttie  lap  01'  the  tree,  they  cut  it  down,   and,  hew- 
ing the  wood  into  b'llets,   they  fill   a    pit   dug   in    the 
earth  with  theft  billets,  and,  fetting  them  on  nre.  there 
runs  from  them,  while  they  are  !  urn  in?,  a  black  thick 
matter.       Thih  naturally  fidls  to  the  b..)ttora  ot  the  pit, 
?.n.l  this  is  the  tar     I'hc  top  of  tne  pit  is  covered  with 
tile^,  to  keep  in  the  heal;  and  there  is  at  the  botto;n  a 
littie  huL-,  out  at  which   the  tar  runs  like  oil.     If  this 
hole  be  made  too  large,   it  fets  the  wliole  q  untity  of 
the  tar  ou  lire  ,  but,  ii  fmall  enough,  it  runs  quietly 
out. 

The  tar,  being  thus  mide,  is  put  up  ia  barrels;  -ind 
if  It  bt  to  be  made  into  pitch,  tney  put  it  into  largt 
boiling  vefftis,  wit)iout  ad.'.ing  any  tiling  to  it.  It  is 
then  luffci'ej  to  .Soil  <  while,  and  being  then  let  out^ 
ia  fouii  1   when  cold  to  lie  what  we  cail  pitch. 

A  de  oaion  ot  the  nuts  or  leedsot  ttic  lint  fpe.  ies  ia 
milk,   or  1,1    itiL  extremities  of  tne  branciies  ouiied  ia 
fpi'iiK'   '"  f^'J>    *'th   a   proper   regimen,   to   cure  the 
itioil  inveterate  fcurvy.      1  he  wood   of  this  fpecics  it 
not  valued  ;   but  ttiat  of  the  Scots  p.ne  is  fuperior  t3 
any  oi   the  relt.      It   is   obferv,ble   ot   the  Scots  pine, 
that  wheu  planted  in  boga,  or  in  a  mo:!l  foil,  thougli 
the  plants  m  kc  gredt  progrefs,  yet  the  wood  \i  w.*!  te, 
loit,  and  little  e.lecmed  ;   but   wtjen   pla-ited  in   a  dry 
foil,  tliough  the  growth  of  the  trees  ia  there  very  (low, 
yet  the  *tM»d  ia  propurtiona  iy  Setter.   Few  treea  have 
been  applied  to  moie  utes  ttian  thia.       i'ne   lalle.i  and 
ttraijihlell  aret.rmed  !.y  nature  tor  mall-  to  our  navy. 
The  timoer  is  relinous,  durable,  an.!  applicable  to  num- 
berlcU  Jomoltic  purpjfes,  I'uch  aa  flooring  and  wainf- 
cotting    ot  rooreo,    makiii.;    or    I.eds,    clie.ts,    taoles, 
boxes,   6cj.      From  ttie  tr^nk  and  branches  of  this,  as 
web  as  mod  otUeia  of  the  piiic  tribe,  tar  and  pit.:h  i» 
obtained,      by  incilion,   bairas,   Burgundy  puc:i,  and 
turpentine,  are  acquired  and  prepared.      The  reiinous 
lo.its  ate  dug  out  \j:  the  .jround  in  many  parts  of  the 
HiguUnds,  and,  Seing  divi.kd  into  imill  fp  inteis,  are 
uled  'ly   the  inti  .biUnts  to     urn   initead  01   i  andlco.— 
At   Loch-Uroom,    a  Rots  (h.rc,   the    tiihermtn   make 
ropes  ot  the  inner  ba~k  ;  tiut  haid  necetiity  h  s  taught 
ttie  inhalntaiiis  Oi  S.vedcn,  t..  .pland,  siij  K.amttcbalka, 
to  convert  the  tame  into     read.       I'o  elleCt  ttiis,  t.iey., 
in   the    luring  leal'on,   make    choi  e  of  the  tallttt  and 
fairell  trees  ;  then  Itr  ppin^  off  careiuily  the  outer  bark, 
they  collect   the  foit,   wn.te,    luccuicnt   interior   bark, 
and  dry  it  in  the  ihi.e.      When  tticy  have  octafi.in  to 
ulc  it,  tney  tirlt  toalt  ic  ^ttne  tire,  then  grind,  and  af> 
k  tci 
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Ut  ftcepin^  the  flouriti  warm  water  la  taks  off  the  re- 
finous  tafle,  they  maUe  it  into  thin   cake9,  which  are 
baked  for  life.      On  thi<  Uraiige  for>,!  the  poor  inhubi- 
tants  are  fomec'ines  conthaineH  to  live  for  a  whole  year; 
and,  we  are  told,  through  cuftom,  become  at  lail  even 
fond  of.it.     Linnxuj  remarks,  that  this  fame   bark- 
bread  will  fatten  fwine  ;  and   humanity  obliges   u»  to 
wilh,  tliat  men  might  rever  be  reduced  to  the  neceflity 
of  robbing  them  of  fuch  a  food,     'I  he  interior  bark, 
of  which  the  above  mentioned  bread  in  made,  the  Swe- 
di(h  boys  frequently  peel  ofF  the   tre^s   in  the  fpring, 
and  eat  raw  wilh  greedy  appvtite.     From  the  cones  of 
this  tree  is  prepared  a  diuretic  oil,  like  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, anil  a  refinoiis  extraf^,  which  has  Ijmilar  vir- 
tues with  the  balfam  of  Peru.     An  infufion  or  tea  of 
the   buds  is   highly   commended   as  an  antifcorbutic. 
The  farina,  oV  yellow  powder,  of  the  male-flowers,  is 
fonietimes  in  the  fpring  carried  away  by  the  winds,  in 
fuch  quantities,  where  the   trees   abound,  as  to  alarm 
the  ignorant  with  the  notion  of  its  rainine:  brimftone. 
The  tree  lives  to  a  great  age  ;  Linnxus  aifirme  to  400 
years. 

PIONEERS,  in   the  art  of  war^  arc   fuch   as  are 
commanded  in  from  the  country,  to    march  with  an 
army  for  mending  the  ways,  for  wotkingon  intrench- 
mtnta  and   fortifications,  and  for  making  mines  and 
approaches.     The  foldiers  are  likewife  employed  for 
all  thefe  purpofcs.  Mod  of  the  foreign  regiments  of  ar- 
tillery have  half  a  company  of  pioneers,   well  inftruc- 
ted   in    that    impoitant    branch    of   duty.      Our    re- 
giments  of  infantiy   and   cavalry   have   three  or  four 
pioneers  each,  provided  with  aprons,  hatchets,   f.ws, 
fpades,  and   pick-axes.      Each  pioneer  mull  have  an 
ax,  a  faw,  and  an  apron  ;  a  cap  with  a  leather  crown, 
and  a  black  le^ra/kin   front,  on  which    is  to  be   the 
king's  creft  in  white,  on  a  red  ground  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  the   regiment  is  to  he  on  the  bfck  part  of  it. 
PIP,  or  Pep,  a   difeafe  among   poultry,  confirtinir 
of  a  wh'.te  thin  fl<in,  or  film   that  grows  under  the  lip 
of  the  tongue,  and  binders  their  feeding.      It  ufual'y 
aiifes  from  want  of  water,  or  from  the  drinking  pud- 
dle-water, or  eating  filthy  meat.     It  is  cured  by  pull- 
ing off  the   filrfi   with    the  fingers,  and   rubbing   the 
tongue  with  fait.     Hawks  are  particuUrlv  lia'^le  to 
lliia  difeafe,  efpecially  from  feeding  on  (linking  ficfti. 

PIPE,  in  building,  &c.  a  canal,  or  conduit,  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  and  other  liquids.  Pipes  for 
water,  W3ter-englnes,  &c.  are  ufually  of  lead,  iron, 
earth,  or  wood  :  the  latter  are  ufually  made  of  oak  or 
elder.  Thofe  of  iron  are  caft  in  forges ;  their  ufu-il 
length  is  ahoui  two  fett  and  a  haif :  fevcral  of  thefe 
are  commonly  faftene<l  togetl.er  by  means  of  four 
Icrews  at  each  end,  with  leather  or  old  hat  between 
them,  to  llop  tl;t  water.  Thole  of  crrth  are  m?.de  by 
ihe  po'tcrs ;  thele  are  fitted  into  one  another,  one  end 
being  always  made  wider  than  the  other.  To  join 
them  the  clofer,   and  prevent  tfccir  breaking,  they  are 

covered  with  tow  and  pilch  :  their  length  is  ufually  ftated  debt  be  due  from  any  perfon,  tl 
a'  out  ihet  of  the  iron  pipes.  The  wooden  pipes  are  drawn  down  into  the  great  roil  of  the  p: 
trees  bored  wilh  large  iron  augrcp,  of  different   fiztj,      '  ..      -.-r 

beginning  with  a  Icfs,  and  then  proceeding  with  a  lar- 
f^er  fuccefhvely  ;  the  fiift.  being  pointed,  the  reft  be- 
ing formed  like  fpoons,  increafing  in  diameter,  from 
tjue  to  fix  inches  or  more  :  they  are  fitted  icto  the  ex- 


tremities of  each  other  (as  reprefented  Hg.  2.),  and  are      ?"■?»•   ^ 
fold  by  the  foot.  — ,y— J 

Woo  'xn  pipes  sre  bored  as  follows.     The  machine      P'  '« 
reprefented   h\i.  i.  is  put  in   motion   by  the  wheel  A,  *-'-''       ^^ 
which    is   moved   by   a  current   of  water ;  npon   the 
axle  of  this  wheel   ii  a  co^j  wheel    B,  which   caufes 
the  lanterns  C,   D,  to  turn  horizontaliy,   whofe  com- 
mon axis  is  confequently  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 
The    lantern   D    turns   st   the   fame   time    two  cog- 
wheels, E  and  F  :  the  firlt,  E,  which  is  vertical,  turna 
the  augre  which  bores  the  wood  ;  and  the  fecond,  F, 
which  is  horizontal,  caufes  the   carriage   bearing  the 
piece  to  advance  by  means  of  the  arms  H,   I,  which 
takes  hold  of  the  notches  in  the  wheel  K.     The  firft, 
H,  by  means  of  the  notcheB,  draws  the  wheel  towards 
F;  and   the   other,   I,  p\i(hes   the   uiiler-pofl   of  the 
wheel  in  an   opjjofite  diredlon  ;  bo  h  which  motions 
tend  to  draw  the  carriage  towards  F,  and  confequent- 
ly caufe  the  augre  to  pierce  the  wood.    The  augre  be* 
ing  from  9  to  1 2  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  proportion- 
able bigntfs,  it  will  be  nirceffary  to  have  two  pieces,  at 
L,  L,  to  fupport  its  weight,  and  caufe  it  to  enter  the 
p.ece  to  be  bored  with  the  fame  uniformity. 

For  the  conftruftion  of  leaden  pipes,  fee  the  article 
Plumbery. 

yiir-PiFFS.     See  /liR-Pipts. 
PiPH3  of  an  Organ.     See  Organ. 
Bag-PiPE.     See  B.iGPipe- 
ho>n-Pips.     See  Hornpipe. 

Tobacco-PtpR,  a  machine  ufed  in  the  fmoking  of 
tobac-o,  confifting  of  a  Ion.;  tube,  made  of  earth  or 
clay,  having  at  one  end  a  little  cafe,  or  ftirnace,  call- 
ed the  boiul,  for  the  reception  of  the  tobacco,  the 
tumes  whereof  are  drawn  by  the  mouth  through  the 
other  en.i.  ToLacco  pipes  arc  maie  of  various  fa- 
(hions  ;  long,  fhort,  plain,  worked,  white,  varni(hed, 
unvarniihed,  and  of  various  colours,  Sic.  The  Turk* 
ufe  pipes  three  or  four  feet  long,  made  of  rufhts,  or  of 
wood  bored,  at  the  end  whereof  they  fix  a  kind  of  a 
pot  of  baked  earth,  which  ferves  as  a  bowl,  and  which 
thev  take  off  after  fsioking. 

Pipe,  alfo  denotes  a  veffc-l  or  meafure  for  wine,  and 
things  meafured  by  wine-meafure.     See  Barrel  and 


Measure. 

Pipe,  in  mining,  is  where  the  ore  runs  forv/ardt 
endwife  in  a  hole,  and  doth  not  fink  downwards  or  in 
a  vein. 

Pipe,  Pipa,  in  law,  is  a  roU  in  the  exchequer,  call- 
ed alfo  the  great  roll.     See  the  next  article. 

Pirs-OJ/ice,  is  an  ofHce  wherein  a  perfon  called  the 
cL-ri  0/  the  pipe,  makes  out  lenfes  of  crown-lands,  by 
warrant  from  the  lord-treafurer,  or  commiilioners  of 
the  trcafury,  or  chanicllor  of  the  exchequer.  The 
clerk  of  the  pipe  makes  out  alfo  all  accounts  of  fhe- 
riffs,  &c.  and  gives  the  accountants  their  quietus  e/l. 
To  this  office  are  brought  all  accounts  which  pafs  the 
remembrancer's  offi  e,  and  remain  there,  that  if  any 

the  fame  may  be 
pe  :  upon  which 
the  comptroller  iffues  out  a  writ,  called  ihe /ummons  of 
the  pipe,  for  recovery  thereof;  and  if  there  be  no 
goods  or  ch;itte!s,  the  clerk  then  draws  down  the 
debtb  to  the  lord  creafurer's  reroes.branper,  to  write 
eftreats  againft  tluir  lauds.     AH  tallies  which  vouck 

the 
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the  payment  of  any  fum  contained  in  fuch  accounts 
■reexamined  and  alIov(cd  by  the  chief  fecondary  of 
the  pipe  Betidts  the  chief  clerk  in  this  office,  there 
are  eight  attorneys  or  fworn  clerks,  and  a  comp- 
troller. 

PifF  Fijh,  in  ichthyology.     See  Syngnathus. 

Seu-Pipss,  in  zooloay.  arc  univalve  CicUs,  of  an  ob- 
long figure,  terminating  in  a  point,  fonaetiraes  a  little 
bending,  and  fometimes  ftraight.  Sea  ears,  figures  of 
which  we  have  given  along  with  the  fea  pipes,  are  alio 
univalve  flat  fhells,  reftml.ling  in  (hape  the  ear  of  a 
man.  In  fea  ears  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fiod  fmail 
pearls,  the  feeds  of  which  are  often  found  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  cavities,  whirh  are  of  the  fineil  naker  or 
motlier-of  peail  colour.  There  are  ridges  on  both  fides; 
thofe  without  form  a  kind  ot  volute  or  fpire,  termi- 
nating in  an  eye.  In  thtfe  ftiells  there  is  a  row  of 
round  holts,   fix  of  which  generally  po  quite  through. 

There  is  a  Ihell  of  this  kind,  which  is  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  its  width,  and  much  lefs  common,  for  It  is 
never  found  in  our  feas.  There  is  yet  another,  very  fine 
and  thin,  of  a  dirty  grey  colour,  neither  nakered  nor 
perforated  as  the  others  are ;  the  inner  rim  is  fpiral, 
and  at  fome  diftance  from  the  outer. 

The  fea- pipes  are  diftinguifhed  from   fea-worms  by 
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Piper,  Pepper  ;  a  genuj  of  the  trigynia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  diandria  clafi  of  phnts.  'I'hsre  are  20 
fpccies,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  firiboa, 
with  oval,  heart- fhaped,  nerved  leaves,  and  reflexed 
fpikes.  This  is  the  pl.int  Ahich  produces  the  ptpper  fo 
much  ufed  in  food.  It  is  a  ihru'j  whofe  root  in  fmall, 
fibrous,  and  flexible  ;  it  rifes  into  a  Item,  which  re- 
quires a  tree  or  a  prop  to  fupport  it.  Its  wood  his  the 
lame  fort  ot  knots  as  the  vine  ;  and  when  it  is  dry,  it 
exactly  refemblcs  the  viaebr-inch.  The  leaves,  which 
have  a  ftrong  fmell  and  a  pungent  tatte,  are  of  an  oval 
ftjape  ;  but  they  diminifh  towards  the  extremity,  and 
terminate  in  a  point.  From  che  flower-buds,  which 
are  white,  and  are  fometimcs  placed  in  tiie  middle 
and  fometimes  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  are 
produced  fmall  berries  refembling  thofe  of  the  currant- 
tree.  Each  of  thefe  contains  between  20  and  30  corns 
of  pepper  ;  ihey  are  commonly  gathered  in  October, 
and  expofed  to  the  fun  feven  or  eight  days.  The  fruit, 
which  Wds  green  at  firlt,  and  alierwarils  red,  when 
ttripped  of  its  covering  alTumes  the  appearance  it  haj 
when  we  fee  it.  The  largelt,  hcavied,  and  Icalt  Ihri- 
veiled,  is  the  beft. 

The  pepper  plant  flourifhes  In  the  iflands  of  Java, 
Sumatra  (a^,  and  Ceylon,  and  more  particularly  on  the 


having  their  pipes  finglt ;  whereas  the  others  form  an     Malabar  coalt.   It  is  not  town,  but  planted  ;  and  great 
-/r__Li  .   _•        ■         ..       ..  r,-.     r  nicety  is  required  in  the  choice  of  the  Ihoots.      Itpro- 

duces  no  fruit  till  the  end  of  three  years;  but  bear* 
fo  plentifully  the  three  fuccecding  years,  that  foms 
plants  yield  between  fix  and  feven  pounds  of  pe-per. 
The  birk  then  begins  to  Ihrink  ;  and  the  ihrub  declines 
fo  fill,  that  in  12  years  time  it  ceafes  bearing. 

The  culture  of  pepper  is  not  diflicult :  it  is  lufficltnt 
to  plant  it  in  a  rich  loil,  and  carefully  to  pull  up  the 
weeds  that  grow  in  great  abundance  round  its  roots, 
efpecially  the  three  rirll  years.  As  the  fun  is  highly 
neceffary  to  tne  growth  01  tlie  pepper  plant,  when  it  is 
ready  to  bear,  the  trees  that  fupport  it  mull  he  lopped 
to  prevent  their  (hade  Irom  injuring  the  fruit.  When 
the  feafon  is  over,  it  is  proper  to  tiop  the  head  of  the 
pbnt.  Without  this  precaution,  there  would  be  too 
much  wood,  and  little  truit. 

The  pepper  exported  from  Malabar,  which  was  for- 
mcrly  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Portugucfe,  and  is 
at  prefent  divided  between  the  Dutch,  Britilh,  and 
French,  amounts  to  about  io,ooo,coo  weight.  Betel, 
or  betle,  is  a  fpecies  of  this  genus.  See  BtTEL.  It  ia 
a  creeping  and  chrabing  plant  like   the  ivy  ;  and  its 


afferablage  ot  pipes  joined  together.  The  fea  worms, 
from  the  number  and  junftlon  of  their  parts,  are  mul- 
tivalves.  The  fhells  of  pipes  called  thntales  and  aniales 
are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  only  by  their  fize, 
the  antales  being  much  the  lealt.  Theyta  pencil,  or  lua- 
tering  /pout,  is  the  motl  remarkable  (hell  of  this  tribe, 
and  mull  be  confidered  as  having  a  fpecific  character 
cither  by  its  form,  which  is  ftraight,  or  the  fingularity 
of  its  fuperior  extremity,  which  is  perforated  like  the 
ipout  of  a  watering  pot. 

In  Plate  CCCXCII.  the  (hell,  fig.  I.  pierced  with 
many  holes,  is  found  with  its  natural  covering  in  our 
feas.  It  is  finely  nukered  within,  and  in  the  middle  of 
its  hollow  or  cavity  contains  many  fmall  pearls.  Fig.  2. 
is  placed  on  its  upper  file  to  (how  its  fpots,  which  are 
red  npon  a  ground  of  the  pureft  white  ;  the  ri^lges  are 
prominent  ;  the  rim  and  the  eye  are  irregular  and 
notched.  Fig.  4.  the  fingularity  of  this  Ihell  confills 
in  its  being  neither  nakered  nor  perforate!,  and  io 
turning  very  much  up  near  the  eye  of  its  fpire  or  con- 
tour. Fig.  5.  is  a  pencil  or  watering  fpout ;  at  the  head 
is  a  kind  of  ru(F,  and  within  it  is  formed  like  the  end 


of   a    watering  fpout,    perforated   with   many  holes,     leaves  a  good  deal  rcfcmble  thofe  of  the  citron,  thuugh 


which,  when  the  fifh  is  alive,  are  filled  with  very  fine 
threads,  like  the  hairs  of  a  painter's  pencil.  Fig.  6. 
are  called  dentals  from  their  refemblance  of  elephants 
teeth  ;  the  point  or  apex  Is  white,  and  the  other  extre- 
mity green.  They  are  both  ribbed  and  nakered,  and 
are  diltinguifhed  from  each  other  only  by  fome  cxcref- 
cences  which  appear  on  the  uppermoft.  Fig.  7.  are 
two  fmall  (hells  of  the  dental  figure,  called  for  dilllnc- 
tion  antales.  They  are  perfedly  fmooth  j  one  is  white, 
and  the  other  reldifh. 

PIPER,  in  ichthyology.    See  Trigla. 


they  are  longer  and  narrower  at  the  extremity.  It 
prows  ill  all  parts  of  India,  but  thrives  bell  in  moilt 
places.  The  natives  cultivate  it  as  we  do  the  vine,  ■ 
placing  props  (or  it  to  run  and  climb  upon  ;  and  ic  ia 
a  coHMion  pradice  to  plant  it  againll  the  tree  which 
bears  the  areca  nut. 

At  all  times  of  the  day,  and  even  in  the  night,  the 
Indians  chew  the  lc:ives  ot  the  betel,  the  bitternefs  of 
which  is  correftcd  by  the  areca  that  is  wrapped  up  in 
them.  I  here  is  contlanlly  mined  with  it  itie  chinaio 
a  kind  of  burnt  lime  made  of  Ihells.  The  lich  frequent- 
ly 


or 


(a)  See  a  copious  account  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  pepper  In  Sumatra,  in  Mr  Marfden's  Hlftory  of  Sumatra,- • 
m  ihe  New  yinnuai  Regificr  ioi  1783,  p.  147. 
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fy  ad<3  pcrfuints,  either  to  gratify  their  vanity  or  their 
Icnfmlitv. 

It  would  be  thougrht  a  breach  of  politenefs  amooj^ 
the  Indiana  to  take  leave  for  any  lin^  lime,  without 
preftntlnc;  each  other  with  a  piirfe  of  betel.  It  is  a 
plec'.^'c  of  fiiendihip  that  nlieves  the  pain  of  abfencc. 
No  one  dari-6  to  f-ejk  to  a  fuperior  unlefs  his  mouth  ii 
perfumed  with  betel ;  it  would  even  be  ru.le  to  ne^jUa 
this  precaution  with  r.n  cqu  il.  The  women  of  j(..lbn- 
try  arc  the  nr.oft  lavifh  in  the  ufe  of  hrtel,  a»  l)eln«  a 
powerful  incentive  to  love.  Bttel  is  taken  after  mrals; 
it  is  chewed  during  a  vifit  ;  it  is  offered  when  you  nuet, 
ani  when  you  ftpiratc  ;  in  fhort.  nnhin<  is  to  be  <!one 
without  1-clel.  If  it  \i  prtjulicial  to  the  teeth,  \l  afiills 
and  Urentrtiiens  the  ftomaeh.  At  lead,  it  is  a  general 
faftiion  th'it  prevails  thrcns^hout  In  'ia. 
-  The  f>if)er  ama'a^o,  or  b!a;k  p-p;'er,  and  the  fi/vr 
ivcgualf,  or  lon^  pepper  o>  Jm  aica,  with  fome  o.het 
fpecies,  are  im'.igenoiis,  and  known  1  y  the  nsmcf  rf 
_/«/■«/  luoot^,  or  ptppery  elders.  The  firll  bears  a  fniaU 
fpike,  on  which  are  attached  a  numher  of  fm.ill  f  eds 
of  tKe  fiie  of  n.uftard  The  whole  of  the  ph.nt  has  the 
txaa  file  of  the  End  India  hi  ck  ;>epper.  The  long 
pepp-i  bufh  jrows  taller  th-m  the  am  da'.jo.'l'he  leaves 
are  broad,  fmooih,  and  fliinin.'.  fhe  fruit  is  fimilar 
to  the  lonj;  peppt  r  of  tht  (bop's,  bat  fra.  Her.  The  Lom- 
rion  people  in  Jimiica  fe->fon  their  melTcs  with  tlie 
bla  k  pepper.  To  prtfervr  hoth,  the  ftuit  roay  fce 
HiLi-htly  fcalded  whin  jpeen,  then  .'rice',  and  wrapped 
in  paper.'  Perhaps  hereafter  they  may  be  deemed  wor- 
thy of  attention. 

PI  PR  .A,  in  ornithology  ;  a   Jfnu*  of  birds  of  the 
«rd«r  of  paferes.      Latham  s'ves  it  the  name  of  mma- 
iin,   and  f«  does  Puffon,   who  informs  u.'i   that    it    was 
bellowed  upon  them  )  ytSe  Dutch  ftttlc-ra  in  Suiinara. 
t,3tham  defcribes.  25  different  fpecies,    and   five  varie- 
ties.  The  general   cn'.raAcr  of  the  genus  is,   th::t  the 
bill  is  (liort,   ftrong,  hard,  and  flijiit'y  inrurv->tcd,  and 
t,hc  ncftrils  are  n.ked.      The  mi.'idle  toe   is   connefted 
to  the  outer  ?s  far  as  the  third   jo  nt  :   this  cb  r^ftrri 
YfC'i  ever,   is  not  altogether  univerfal,   feme  of  the  f;je- 
cieii  differing  in  thi*  particular    The  t^i'  is  (hort.   This 
genu?  h;»s  a  confider'hle  rcfemblance  to  the  genus  pa 
ir«/»  or  tilmonfe.     They  a  e  fu-ipofed  to  inhabit  South 
America  only  ;  but   thia  is  not   true,   for  Mr  Lath  m 
yffure.';  us  t''at  he  has  feen  many  of  thofe  fpcc^es  which 
tie  hns  defcril  ed   which    carre  from    other   parta,    but 
vhirh   nevt;ithtlefs  certainly  helong   to   this  genu"!. — 
Buffon  differ*  widely  in  his  wr'n^-ement  from  Mr  La- 
tham  and  cnly  enumerates  fix  diflinft  fpecies     With- 
out rartic'ilarizinv"  thofe  differences,  however,  we  fh.7ll 
give  fiom  BufTon  the  following  flee'  nt  a'count  of  the 
(fenvjs  in  general  :   "    The    natural   hahits  common  to 
thcni  all  were  net  known,   and  the  o!^ferv;; lions  which 
have  '  een  ni  ide  are  ftill  infiifRcient  to  admit  an  exaft 
deta  1.  We  (hail  oniy  rel  te  llie  lemarks  comrruricated 
to  us  'ly  Sonini  of  Manon(0t}r,  who  f.'.wminy  of  ihefe 
birds   in  t'  cir  native  climates.    They    inhsliit   the  im- 
iTi-nfr  foreflf  in  the  w  im  pnrts  of  America,  and  never 
Ctr.erge  'rt.'m  their  rei-tffcs  to  vlfit  the  cleared   grounds 
or  ihr  vicinity  of  the  plantations.     They  fly  with  con- 
filc'-ible   f«ifti:ef,  ht:t  always  at  a  fmall   1  tight,  snd 
to  (hort  I'Iftanccs  ;  they  never    perch  on   the   fummits 
of  trees,  but,  ob  the  t&Idiile  hnuchei ;  they  fped  upoa 


fmall  wild  frult»,  and  alfo  cat  infrfls  Thry  (feixrslfy  Wpiw. 
occur  in  fm  .11  Kndiea  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  fime  fpe- — -%•— 
cie«,  tind  fometimes  intermingled  with  other  flocks  of 
the  fnme  gcnu^,  or  eve,>  of  a  I'ifferent  genus,  fueh  ai 
the  Cayenne  warMcre,  &c.  It  is  commonly  in  the 
morning  that  they  are  found  thus  alTeinhled,  and  then 
feem  to  bt  joyous,  and  warble  their  delicate  little 
notes.  The  trtffinifs  of  the  air  feems  to  infpire  th« 
fong,  for  they  are  filcnt  dur>ng  the  '  urning  heat  of  th< 
day.  and  difp.  rfe  and  retire  to  the  (hade  ot  thethickeft 
pnrls  of  the  forcft.  Thii.  hal  it  is  o'.'fcrved,  iii''«cd,  in 
manv  kinds  of  birdd,  and  even  in  thofe  of  the  woods 
of  France,  where  they  coUeA  to  fin/  in  the  momirtK 
andcvtning;  I  ut  the  nianakms  never  alTemhle  in  the 
evening,  and  continue  together  only  from  fun-rife  ta 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  remain  fepa- 
tate  tlur  ng  tlie  rrft  of  the  day  and  the  fiicceedinj 
n'ghl.  In  general  they  prefer  a  eool  humid  fituatien, 
though  they  never  frequent  marfhts  or  the  margins  of 
lakes." 

I.  The pipra  rupimla,  or  crefled  manikin,  is  abfut 
the  fizc  ot  a  fmall  pigeon,  ficing  about  10  or  12  inchea 
long.  The  hill  i.s  -lout  .n  inch  and  a  qifrter  long  and 
of  a  ycllow'fh  colour.  The  head  is  furnifhed  with  a 
double  round  cref  ;  the  general  i  olour  o'  the  plumage 
is  oianre.  incliniat;  to  faff  ion  ;  the  wing  coverts  ire  loofe 
and  fringed  j  the  quills  art  partly  white  an  \  partly 
brown  ;  the  tail  feathers  are  in  number  t2  ;  the  bafe 
half  of  the  ten  middle  ones  is  of  an  <>rnD.;e  colour, 
from  thence  to  the  en  !s  they  are  brown  ;  the  outer 
fer.thers  're  frown,  an.l  the  h^fe  half  of  tht  inner  web  it 
orange  ;  all  of  them  are  fimilarly  fringed  ;  the  upper 
tail  coverts  aie  very  lonj,  loofely  webbed,  and.  fquare 
at  the  ends  ;  the  legs  and  cl.ws  are  \ellow.  The 
female  it  altogether  brown,  except  the  under  wing 
coverts,  which  are  of  a  ru'eus  orange  ;  the  crefl  i* 
neither  fo  complete  ror  rounded  a^  that  ot  tlie  male. 
Both  males  and  females  are  at  firfl  grey,  or  of  a  very 
pale  yellow,  inclining  to  frown.  The  male  does  not 
acquire  the  orani-e  colour  till  the  fecond  year,  neither 
docs  the  female  the  full  brown. 

•■  This  1  eautifui  fpec  es  (fays  Latham),  inhabits  va- 
rious part?  of  Surin:im.  Cayenne,  and  Gu'pn.T,  in  rocky 
fituations  ;  but  is  nowhere  fo  frequent  as  in  the  moun- 
t'.in  Luca,  near  the  river  Oyapoc,  ind  in  the  mountain 
Courouaye,  near  the  river  Aprou.Tck,  where  they  f^nild 
in  the  cavernous  hollows,  and  tht  darkefl  receffei* 
They  lay  two  round  white  eggs,  the  fi/.e  of  tliofo  of  a 
pigeon,  and  make  the  n^ft  of  a  few  dry  bits  of  flicks. 
They  are  in  general  vtrv  (hy,  but  have  feen  frequently 
t-.med,  infomuch  as  to  run  at  h-.r.e  among  the  poultry. 
It  is  faid  that  the  female,  after  fhc  has  laid  eggs  ftn-  fome 
years,  ?nd  ceafes  fo  to  do  more,  becomes  at  the  enfu- 
II.  T  moult  of  the  fame  colour  is  the  mile,  and  may  he 
m'tlaktn  for  him  i  in  this  imitating  the  females  of  varir 
ous  kinds  of  potiltrv,  fitch  as  the  ptaco'-k,  pheafant.  See. 
(See  P.wo.&c.)  A  mod  complete  pair  is  in  the  Lererian 
Miifeum."  Our  author  defcribes  a  variety  ot  thisfpecies, 
which  he  call*  the  Peruv'an  monnlin.  It  is  longer  than 
the  preceding,  efpecially,  in  tht  tnil,  and  the  upper  co- 
verti.  of  it  're  not  truncated  at  t!ii"  em's;  the  wine  co- 
verts are  not  frin.'ed,  as  in  the  rn-  k  rt'anakin,  and  the 
crefl  is  not  fo  well  drrfined  -«  in  that  bird  ;  the  general 
colour  Qf  the  plumage  toclioes.  much,  to  red  ;  the  fe< 
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ctmi  covfrtj  and  rump  are  of  an  afh  colour  ;  the  winpn 
and  tail  are  Hack  ;  the  bill  and  le^s  are  as  in  the^ail 
defcribtd.  It  is  an  inhiibitant  of  Peru,  from  whence 
its  name. 

2.  The  next  and  hft  fpecies  which  we  fhtU  dcfcribe 
(for  it  would  be  impoflible  to  enumerate  them  all),  Mr 
I^atham  calls  the  tuneful  tr.antiiin.  Its  length  is  four 
inches  j  the  hill  is  dulky,  the  foifhrad  yellow,  and  the 
crown  and  nape  !)lue  ;  the  chin,  lidts  cf  the  head  be- 
low the  eyes,  and  the  throat,  are  black  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  back,  the  winr?,  and  the  tail,  are  diiiky 
black  ;  the  tail  is  very  (hott ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  3rd  rump,  the  breaft,  It-liy,  vent,  and  thij^hn,  are 
orange  coloured  ;  the  legs  are  dulky.  It  is  a  native  o'" 
St  Domineo,  wl-.ere  it  has  gained  the  name  of  or^anijic 
from  its  note,  forming  the  complete o£laTC  in  the  noft 
agreeable  manner,  one  note  fucctfTiveiy  after  another. 
It  is  fald  not  to  be  nncomn»on, '  *it  not  enfy  to  he  fhot, 
as,  like  the  creeper,  it  perpetually  ftiifts  to  tht  oppo- 
fite  part  of  the  branch  from  the  fptA.tor's  eye,  fo  as 
to  chide  his  vigilance.  It  is  moft  likely  the  very  bird 
mentioned  by  Du  Pr:tj,  above  quoted,  whofe  note?, 
be  fays,  are  fo  varied  and  fweet,  and  which  warbles  fo 
tenderly,  thit  thofe  who  have  hfard  it  vilue  much Itfs 
the  fong  of  the  nightingale.  It  it  f  .id  to  fing  tor  near 
two  hours  without  fcrirce  taking  breath,  and  after  a 
refpite  of  ahout  the  fame  time  begins  again.  Du  Prati!, 
■who  himfclf  has  heard  it,  fpys  tliat  it  fung  perched  on 
an  oak,  near  the  houfe  he  was  then  in. 

PIQITET,  or  Picket,  n  celebrated  game  at  cards, 
much  in  ufe  throughout  the  pohte  world. 

It  is  phyed  between  two  perfons,  with  only  ^2 
card? ;  all  the  duces,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  fixes,  be- 
ing ftt  afide. 

In  reckoning  at  this  game,  <very  card  goes  for  the 
rum'  er  it  beats,  as  a  ten  for  ten  ;  only  all  court  cards 
^o  for  ten,  and  the  are  for  eleven  :  and  the  ufual  game 
18  one  huntired  up.  In  playing,  the  ace  wins  the 
king,  t!ie  king  the  queen,  and  fo  down. 

Twelve  cards  are  dealt  round,  ufually  by  two  and 
two;  which  done,  the  remainder  are  laid  in  the  middle: 
if  one  of  the  gamefters  finds  he  has  not  a  court-card  in 
his  hand,  he  is  to  declare  he  has  cartrl/anche,  and 
tell  how  many  cards  he  will  lay  out,  and  defire  the 
other  to  difcard,  that  he  may  fhow  his  ijame,  and  fa- 
tisfy  his  anta^onlft  that  the  carte-blanche  Is  real  ;  for 
which  he  rei  kons  ten. 

Each  perfon  difcards,  i.  e.  lays  afl!!e  a  certsin  num- 
ber of  hie  cards,  and  takes  in  a  like  num'-rr  from  the 
Aock.  The  firft  of  the  eight  cards  may  take  three, 
four,  or  five ;  the  dealer  all  tUe  rem.iinder,  if  he 
jHeafes. 

After  difcard Ing,  the  ridcft  hard  examines  what  fuit 
fic  has  moH  cards  of;  and  reckoning  how  many  points 
he  has  in  that  fuit.  if  the  other  have  not  fo  mnny  in 
that  or  any  other  fuit,  he  tells  one  for  eviry  ten  of 
that  fuit.  He  who  thus  reckons  raoft  is  faid  to  win 
the  point. 

The  point  being  over,  eiich  examines  what  /f^ui^rej 
he  has  of  the, fame  fuit,  viz.  how  inany  tierces,  or  fe- 
<]uence8  of  three,  quartfS  or  fours,  quintcs  or  fives,  fix- 
icmcs,  or  fix's,  &c.  For  a  tierce  they  reckon  chree 
points,  for  a  quarte  four,  for  a  qninte  i  ^,  for  a  fix-'eme 
jS,  tec.  And  the  feveral  fequeiK-r-s  are  dift  n,^i(hed 
in  dignity  by  the  cards  they  begin  froT.  •  thus  ace 
VoL.XIV.  Pm.  II. 
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king,  and  qneen,  are  called  liern  nitijor  ;  king,  qileen,  I'iquet. 
and  knave,  limf  to  a  ling  ;  knave,  ten,  and  nine,  ''  v 
tierce  to  a  knave,  isic.  and  the  beft  tierce,  quarte,  or 
quinte,  /.  e.  that  which  takes  its  defcent  from  the  be.1 
tard,  prevails,  fo  as  to  make  all  the  others  in  thit 
hand  good,  and  deftroy  all  thofe  in  the  other  hand. 
In  like  manner,  a  quarte  in  one  hand  fcts  afide  a  tierce 
io  the  othir. 

The  fcquences  over,  they  proceed  to  examine  hovr 
m3ny  aces,  kings,  queens,  knavci,  and  tens,  each 
holds  ;  reckoning  for  every  three  ot  any  fort,  thiee  : 
but  here  too,  as  in  fcquences,  he  that  wich  tiie  fame 
number  of  threes  has  ore  that  is  higher  than  any  the 
other  has,  e.  gr.  three  acts,  has  all  his  others  made 
good  hereby,  and  his  adverfary's  all  frt  afide.  But 
four  of  any  fort,  which  is  called  a  ipiotorze,  always  fets 
afide  three. 

All  the  game  in  hand  being  thus  reckoned,  the  el- 
ded proceeds  to  play,  reckoning  one  for  every  card  he 
phys  above  a  nine,  and  the  other  fo'lows  him  in  the 
fuit  ;  and  the  higheft  card  of  the  fuit  wins  the  trick. 
Note,  unlcfs  a  tritk  be  won  with  a  card  above  a  nine 
(except  the  lalt  trick),  nothing  ia  reckoned  for  it ; 
though  the  trick  ferves  afterwards  towards  winning  the 
cards  ;  and  that  he  who  phys  laft  does  not  reckon  for 
bis  cards  unltfs  he  wins  the  triok. 

The  cards  being  played  out,  he  that  has  mcft  tricks 
reckons  ten  for  winning  the  cards.  If  they  have  tricks 
slike,  neither  reckons  any  tiling.  The  deal  being  fi- 
nifht-d,  and  each  having  marked  up  his  game,  thef 
proceed  to  deal  again  as  before,  cutting  afrelh  each 
time  for  the  deal. 

If  both  parties  be  within  a  few  points  of  being  up,» 
the  carte  blanche  is  the  firtt  thing  that  reckons,  then 
the   point,  then  the  fequences,  then  the  qUatorzes  or 
threes,  then  the  tenth  cards. 

He  that  can  reckon  30  in  hand  by  carte  blatiche, 
points,  quii:teR,  &c.  without  playing,  ere  the  other 
has  reckoned  any  thing,  reckonn  go  for  them  ;  and 
this  is  cnlled  a  rcpique.  If  he  reckons  above  30,  he 
reckons  fo  many  above  90.  If  he  can  make  up  30, 
part  in  hand  and  part  play,  ere  the  other  has  told  any 
thing,  he  reckons  for  them  60.  And  this  is  called 
a  pique.  Whence  the  name  of  the  game.  He  that 
wins  all  the  trick;.,  inllead  of  ten,'  which  is  his  right 
for  winning  thecatds,  reckons  40.  And  this  is  called 
a  capot. 

Mr  de  Molvre,  who  has  made  this  gcme  the  obieA 
of  matjiematical  invclligatiou'-,  hac  prop-fed  and  folved 
the  following  probK-ms  :  1.  'I'o  find  at  piquet  the  pro- 
bability which  the  dealer  has  for  taking  one  ace  or  more 
in  three  cards,  he  having  none  in  his  hand.  He  con- 
cludes from  his  compntition,  tliat  it  i«  zt;  to  28  that 
the  I'ealer  takes  one  .icc  or  more.  2.  To  find  at  piquet 
the  probr.>  ility  which  the  eldelt  has  of  lakin>j  nn  ace 
or  more  in  five  cards,  he  liaviig  no  ace  in  his  hand. 
Anfwcr;  232  to  91,  or  5  to  :,  nearly.  3.  To  find 
at  piquet  the  probability  which  the  eldell  hand  has  of 
takng  an  ace  and  a  king  in  five  c;.rds.  he  hirving  none 
in  his  hand.  Anfwer  ;  the  odds  agai.:ft  the  cldell  hand 
taking  an  ace  and  a  king  are  331  to  31J,  or  21  to  20 
nearly.  4.  To  find  at  piqntt  the  probability  of  having 
u  cards  de-dt  to,  without  king,  queen,  or  knave, 
which  cafe  is  commonly  called  carles  Uanclxs  An- 
f>ver ;  the  odde  againft  carter  blani.he8  arc  1791  to  t 
J  E  icarly. 
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Pira.  nfarly.  5.  To  find  how  many  different  fets,  effential-  known  by  the  name  firaya. 
"~  V  ly  different  from  one  another,  one  may  have  at  piquet 
before  taking  in.  Anfwer  ;  28,967,278.  This  num- 
ber falls  (hoit  of  the  fum  of  all  the  diftindl  combina- 
tions, whereby  12  cards  may  be  taken  out  of  32,  this 
number  being  125,792,840  ;  but  it  muft  be  conlldered 
that  in  that  number  fevcral  fet8  of  the  fame  import, 
but  differing  in  fuit,  might  be  taken,  which  would  not 
introduce  an  effential  difference  among  the  fets.  The 
fame  atithor  gives  alfo  fome  obfervations  on  this  game, 
which  he  had  from  an  experienced  player.  See  Doc- 
trine of  Chances,  p.  179,  &c.  M.  de  Monmort  has 
treated  of  piquet  in  his  Analyjt  des  Jeux  de  Hazard^ 
p.  162. 

PIRA,  is  a  name  by  which  a  variety  of  foreign 
fiflies  are  diltinguilhed.  'Yhe  ftra  aca  is  a  little  horned 
filh  of  the  Wtft  Indies,  called  by  Clufius  and  others 
the  monoceros  or  unicorn  fijh.  The  p'ira  acangata  is  the 
name  of  a  Brafilian  fifli,  which  refembles  the  perch 
both  in  fize  and  fhape.  It  feldom  exceeds  four  or  five 
inches  in  length  ;  its  mouth  is  fmall  ;  its  tail  fork- 
ed. On  the  back  it  has  only  one  long  fin,  which  is 
fupported  by  rigid  and  prickly  fpines.  This  fin  it  can 
deprefs  at  pleafure,  and  fink  within  a  cavity  made  for 
it  in  the  back.  Its  fcales  are  of  a  filvery  white  colour  ; 
it  it  wholefome  and  well  tailed.  Pirabebe  is  the  name 
of  the  milvus,  or  kite-fifh.  Piracoaba  is  an  American 
fi/h  of  the  truttaccous  kind,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour. 
It  grows  to  the  length  of  12  inches  ;  its  nofe  is  point- 
ed, and  its  mouth  large,  but  without  teeth  ;  the  up- 
per jaw  is  longer  than  the  under  one,  and  hangs  over 
like  a  cartilaginous  prominence  ;  its  eyes  are  very 
large,  and  its  tail  is  forked  ;  under  each  of  the  gill 
fins  there  is  a  beard  made  of  fix  white  filaments,  and 
covered  with  filvery  fcales.  Pira  jurumenbeca  is  a  Bra- 
filian filh,  otherwife  called  bocca  molle.  It  lives  in  the 
muddy  bottom  of  the  American  feas,  and  is  a  long  bo- 
died not  flatted  fifh.  It  grows  to  a  great  fize,  being 
found  nine,  and  fometimes  even  ten  or  eleven,  feet 
long,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  thick.  It  has  one  long 
fin  on  the  back,  the  anterior  part  of  which  is  thin  and 
pellucid.  There  is  alfo  a  cavity  on  the  back,  as  in  the 
pira  acangata,  into  which  the  fin  can  be  depreffed  at 
pleafure  ;  the  tail  is  not  forked,  and  the  fcales  are  all 
of  a  filvety  colour  and  brightnefs.  The  fill)  is  very 
well  tailed  ;  the  pira  plxanga  is  another  Brafilian  filh 
of  the  turdns  or  wraffe  kind,  and  called  by  fome  the 
gulvifJ).  It  is  generally  about  four  or  five  inches  long  ; 
its  mouth  ia  pretty  large,  and  furnilhed  with  very  fmall 
and  very  (harp  teeth  ;  its  head  is  fmall,  but  its  eyes  are 
large  and  prominent,  the  pupil  being  of  a  fine  turquoife 
colour,  and  the  iris  yellow  and  red  in  a  variety  of  fhades. 
The  coverings  of  the  gills  end  in  a  triangular  figure, 
and  are  terminated  by  a  Ihort  fpine  or  prickle  ;  its 
fcales  are  very  fmall,  and  fo  evenly  arranged,  and  clofe- 
ly  laid  on  the  flelh,  that  it  is  very  fmooth  to  the 
touch  ;  its  tail  is  rounded  at  the  end  ;  its  whole  body, 
head;  tr.il,  and  fins,  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  varie- 
gated all  over  with  very  beautiful  blood-coloured  fpois; 
thefe  are  round,  and  of  the  bignefs  of  hemp-feed  on 
the  back  and  fi Jes,  and  fomething  larger  on  the  belly ; 
the  fins  arc  all  fpotted  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  all 
marked  with  an  edge  of  red  It  is  caught  among  the 
rocks,  and  about  the  ihores,  and  is  a  very  well  tailed 
filh.    Piranha  is  an  American  filh,  more  generally 
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Piraquiba,  or  Ipiraquibat 
is  the  name  of  a  filh  originally  Brafilian,  which  fome         "  '   ' 
writers  apply  to  the  remora  or  fucking  ^Jh. 

PIRiEUS  PORTUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  celebrated 
poit  to  the  well  of  Athens,  confillin,!.  naturally  of 
three  harbours  or  bafons,  (Thucydidcs)  ;  which  lay 
negleiSed,  till  Themillocled  put  the  Athenians  on  ma- 
king it  a  commodious  port,  (Nepos)  ;  the  PhaUrus^ 
a  fmall  port,  and  not  far  from  the  city,  being  what 
they  ufed  before  that  time,  (Paufanias,  Nepos).  Pi- 
rxeuB  was  originally  a  village  of  Attica,  (Paufanias)  ; 
an  illand,  (Strabo)  ;  and  thouf^h  dillant  40  lladia  from 
Athens,  was  joined  to  it  by  two  long  walls,  (Thucy- 
dides),  and  itfclf  locked  or  willed  round,  (Nepos)i 
A  very  commodious  and  iafe  harbour.  The  whole  of 
its  compafs  was  60  lladia,  including  the  Munichia. 
Not  far  from  the  Pirsus  ftood  the  fcpuFchre  of  The- 
mliloclts  ;  whither  his  friends  conveyed  his  bones  from 
Magnefia,  into  the  Hither  Afia,  (Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Paufanias).  The  entrance  of  the  Piritus  is  narrow, c/^^aj/^v 
and  formed  by  two  rocky  points,  one  belonging  to  theTravih  in 
promontory  of  Eetion,  the  other  to  that  of  Alcimus.  ^""'i 
Within  were  three  ftations  for  Ihipping  ;  Kanthariis,'"' '*" 
fo  named  from  a  hero  ;  Aphrodifium,  from  a  templeof 
Venus  ;  and  Zea,  the  refort  of  veffels  laden  with  grain. 
By  it  was  a  demos  or  borough  town  of  the  fame  name 
before  the  time  of  Themiftocles,  who  recommended 
the  exchanging  its  triple  harbour  for  the  fingle  one  of 
Phalerum,  both  as  more  capacious  and  as  better  fitu« 
ated  for  navigators.  The  wall  was  begun  by  him  when 
archon,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad,  477 
years  before  Chrift  ;  and  afterwards  he  urged  the  /Athe- 
nians to  complete  it  as  the  impoitance  of  the  place  de- 
ferved.  This  whole  fortification  was  of  hewn  ftone» 
without  cement  or  other  material,  except  lead  and  iron, 
which  were  ufed  to  hold  together  the  exterior  rangea 
or  facings.  It  was  fo  wide  that  the  loaded  carts  could 
pafs  on  it  in  different  direftions,  and  it  \v:s  40  cubits 
high,  which  was  about  half  what  he  had  defigned. 

The  Pirsus,  as  Athens  flourilhed,  became  the 
common  emporium  of  all  Greece.  Hippodamus  ar» 
architeA,  celebrated,  befides  other  moniiintnts  of  hi» 
genius,  as  the  inventor  of  many  improvements  in  houfe 
building,  was  employed  to  lay  out  the  ground.  Five 
porticoes,  which  uniting  formed  the  Long  Portico, 
were  erefted  by  the  ports.  Here  was  an  agora  or  mar-' 
ket'place,  and,  farther  from  the  fea,  another  called 
Hippodamia.  By  the  veffels  were  dwellings  for  the  ma- 
riners. A  theatre  was  opened,  temples  were  raifed^ 
and  the  Piiseus,  which  furpaffed  the  city  in  utility,  be- 
gan to  equal  it  in  dignity.  The  cavities  and  witiding» 
of  Munychia,  natural  and  artificial,  were  filled  with, 
houfes  ;  and  the  whole  fctilement,  comprehending 
Phalerum  and  the  ports  of  the  Pirzus,  with  the  arfe- 
nals,  the  ftorehoufes,  the  famous  armoury  of  whicb 
Philo  was  the  architedl,  and  the  Iheds  for  300,  and  af- 
terwards 400,  triremes,  refembled  the  city  of  Rhodes, 
which  had  been  planned  by  the  fame  Hippodamui. 
The  ports,  on  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  were  fecured  with  chains.  Centinels  were  fta-^ 
tioned,  and  the  Piraeus  wag  carefully  guarded. 

The  Piraeus  was  reduced  with  great  difficulty  by 
Sylla,  who  demolilhed  the  walls,  and  fet  fire  to  the 
armoury  and  arfenals.  In  the  civil  war  it  was  in  a  de- 
fencelefa  condition.  Caltnua,  lieutenant  to  Czfar,. 
J  feized 
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PiTSMs,    feized  it,  inverted  Athens,  and  ravaged  t^e  territory. 

^■'^^^y-  Strabo,  who  lived  unler  the  emperors  Au8;iifliis  and 
*  Tiberius,  obferveS;  that  tlie  many  wars  had  deftroyed 
the  long  walls,  with  the  fortrefn  of  Munychia,  and 
had  contrafted  the  Pirr  is  into  a  fmall  fettlement  by 
the  perls  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Sivlour.  This  fa- 
bric was  then  adorned  with  wonderful  pidures,  the 
works  of  illuftrious  artifls,  and  on  tlie  outfidc  with 
ilaCues.  In  the  fecond  centui-y,  bcfides  houfee  for  tri- 
remes, the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  Min'^rva  remained, 
with  their  images  in  brafs,  and  a  temple  of  Venus,  a 
portico,  and  the  tomb  of  Thcmiltotles. 

The  port  of  the  Pirsus  has  been  named  Porlo  L'lonc, 
from  the  marble  lion  feen  in  the  chart,  and  alfo  Porto 
Draco.  The  lion  h.is  been  defcribed  as  a  piece  of  ad- 
mirable fculpture,  :o  feet  hi^h,  and  at  rcpollng  on 
its  hinder  parts.  It  was  pierced,  and,  as  feme  have 
conjtdlurtd,  hnd  belonged  to  a  fountain.  Near  Athens, 
Ki  the  wiiy  to  Elcufis,  was  another,  the  pollurc  couch- 
ant  ;  probably  its  companion.  Both  thefe  were  re- 
moved to  Venice  by  the  famous  pjcneral  Morofmi,  and 
are  to  be  feen  there  before  the  arfenal.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  port  are  two  ruined  piers.  A  few  veflels,  mofl- 
iy  fmall  craft,  frequent  it.  Some  low  land  at  the 
head  ftems  an  incroachment  on  the  water.  The  build- 
ings are  a  mean  cullomhoufe,  with  a  few  fheds  ;  and 
by  the  fliore  on  the  eaft  tide,  a  warehoufe  belonging  to 
the  French;  and  a  Greek  monaftery  dedicated  to  St 
Spiridion.  On  the  oppolite  fide  is  a  rocky  ridge,  on 
which  are  remnants  ot  the  ancient  wall,  and  of  a  gate- 
way towards  Athens.  By  the  water- edge  are  veftiges 
of  building  ;  and  going  from  the  cullomhoufe  to  the 
city  on  the  right  hand,  traces  ot  a  fmall  theatre  in  the 
fide  of  the  hill  of  Munychia. 

PIR.\CY,  the  crime  of  robbery  and  depredation 
upon  the  high  fe:<6. 

By  the  ancient  common  law,  piracy,  if  committed 
by  a  fubjeft,  was  held  to  be  a  fpecies  of  trcafon,  being 
contrary  to  his  natural  allegiance  ;  and  by  an  alien,  to 
be  felony  only  :  but  now,  fince  the  Uatute  of  trcafons, 
25  Edw.  111.  c.  2.  it  is  held  to  be  only  felony  in  a 
fubjedl.  Formerly  it  was  only  cognizable  by  the  ad- 
miralty courts,  which  proceed  by  the  rules  of  the  ci- 
vil law.  But,  it  being  inconfiftent  with  the  liberties 
of  the  nation,  that  any  man's  life  Ihould  be  taken 
away,  unlcfs  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  the  ftatute  28  Men.  VIII. 
c.  15.  eftablifhed  a  new  jurifdiftion  for  this  purpofe  ; 
which  proceeds  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  common 
law. 

The  ofTence  of  piracy,  by  common  law,  confifts  in 
committing  thofe  acts  ot  robbery  and  depredation  upon 
the  high  feas,  which,  if  committed  upon  land,  would 
have  amounted  to  felony  there.  But,  by  llatute,  fome 
other  ofTences  are  made  piracy  alfo  :  as,  by  llatute 
II  and  12  W.  III.  c.  7.  if  any  natural-born  fubje£t 
commits  any  a£t  of  hollility  upon  the  high  feas,  a- 
gaintl  others  of  his  majtily's  fubjeAs,  under  colour 
of  a  commiflion  from  any  foreign  power ;  this,  though 
it  would  only  be  an  act  of  war  in  an  alien,  (hall  be 
conllrued  piracy  in  a  fubjcct.  And  farther,  any  com- 
mander, ur  other  fiafaring  perfon,  betraying  his  trulf, 
lad  tunning  away  with  any  fhip,  boat,  ordnance, 
amnunitioo,  or  goodi ;  or  yielding  them  up  volunta- 


rily to  a  pirate  ;  or  confpiring  to  do  thefe  afls  ;  or    Piracy, 
any  perfon  ivITiuhing  (he  comman.!er  of  a  vcfftl,  to  hin-     ''"^'<■• 
del"  him  from  fighting  ni  defence  of  his  fhip  ;  or  con-         ' 
fining  him,   or  caufin^r  or  endeavouring  to  caufe  a  re- 
volt on  board  ;  f!iall,  for  each  of  thefe  ofFcnccs,  be  ad- 
judijed  a  pirate,    felon,    and   robber,  and   fhall  futlet 
death,  whether  he   be  principal,  or  merely  acccfTory 
by  fetting  forth  fuch  pirates,  or  abetting  them  before 
the  fad,  or  receiving  or  concealing  them  or  their  goods 
after  it.     And  the  llatute  4  Geo.  I.  c.  ir.   exprefsly 
excludes    the  principals   from    the    benefit   of  clergy. 
By   the   llatute   8    Geo.  I.    c.   24.  the  trading    with 
known  pirates,  or  furnifliing  them  with   ammunition, 
or  fitting  out  any  vefFel  for  that   purpofe,  or  in  any- 
wife  confulting,   combining,  confederating,   or  corre- 
fponding   with   them  ;   or  the   forcibly  boardtnj:  ;*y 
merchant  velTel,   though   withorit   feizing  or  caiiying 
her  oft',  and  dellroying  or  tlirowing  any  of  the  poods 
overfcoard  ;   (hall  be  deemed  piracy  :   and  fuch   accef- 
foiiei  to  piracy  as  are  defcribed  by  the  flatute  of  king 
William  are  declared  to  be  principal  pirates  ;  and  all 
pirates  conviiSted  by  virtue  of  this  a<5l  are  made  felons 
without  benefit  of  clergy.     By  the  fame  flatutes  alfo, 
(to  encourage  the  defence  of  merchant- vedela  again.1 
pirates),    the  commanders   or  feamen   wounded,  and 
the  widows  of  fuch  feamen  as  are  (lain,  in  any  pirati- 
cal engagement,  lliall  be  entitled  to  a  bounty  to  he  di- 
vided among  them,  not  exceeding  one  fiftieth  part  of 
the  value  of  the  cargo  on  board  :  and  fuch  wounded 
feamen  (hill  be  intitled  to  the  penfion  of  Greenwich 
hofpital ;  which  no  other  feamen  are,  except  only  fuch 
as  have  ferved  in  a  fliip  of  war.    And  if  the  command- 
er fhall  behave  cowardly,  by  not  defending  the  (hip,  if 
(he  carries  guns  or  arms  ;  or  (hall  difcharge  the  mari- 
ners from  fighting,  fo  that  the  (hip  falls  into  the  hands 
of  pirates  ;  fuch  commander  (hall  forfeit  all  his  wages, 
and  fufter  fix  months  imprifonment.    Laftly,  by  llatute 
18  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  any  natural  born  fubjeft  or  denizen, 
who  in  time  of  war  (hall  commit  hoftilities  at  fea  againft 
any  of  his  fellow-fubjefts,  or  (liall  aflill  an   enemy  on 
tliat  element,  is  liable  to  be  tried  and  convidted  as  a 
pirate. 

PIRATE,  (=r,.f«7,f,  Gr.);  a  fea-robber,  or  an 
armed  (hip  that  roams  the  feas  without  any  legal  com- 
mifTion,  and  feizes  or  plunders  every  vcffel  (he  meets  in- 
difcriminately,  whether  friends  or  enemies. 

The  colours  ufually  difplayed  by  pirates  are  faid 
to  be  a  black  field,  with  a  death's  head,  a  battle-axe, 
and  hour-glafs.  The  lall  inllrumcnt  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  determine  the  time  allowed  to  the  prifoners, 
whom  they  take,  to  confider  whether  they  will  joia 
the  pirates  in  their  felonious  combination,  or  be  put 
to  death,  which  is  often  perpetrated  io  the  molt  cruel 
manner. 

Amongft  the  moft  celebrated  pirates  of  the  north 
is  recorded  Alvilda,  daughter  of  a  king  of  the  Goths 
named  Syfardus.  She  embraced  this  occupation  to 
deliver  herfclf  (rom  the  violence  impofed  on  her  incli- 
nation, by  a  marriage  with  Alf,  fon  of  Sigarus  king 
of  Denmark.  Shedredcd  herfelf  as  a  man  ;  and  com- 
pofed  her  band  of  rowers,  and  the  relt  of  her  crew, 
of  a  number  of  young  women  attired  in  the  fame 
manner.  Amongd  the  firft  of  her  cruizes,  (he  touched 
at  a  place  where  a  company  of  pirates  bewailed  the 
4£  2  death 
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deslh  of  their  captain.  The  ilranger*  were  captivated 
with  the  agreeable  manntre  of  AlvilJj,  and  chofe  her 
for  their  chief.  By  this  reinforcement  (hi  became  fo 
formidable  upon  the  fea,  that  prince  Alf  came  to  cn- 
page  her.  Slie  fuftaintd  his  att  fck.s  for  a  conli  '.erable 
time  :  but,  in  a  vigorous  aflioil,  Alf  bonrded  her 
vtfTel,  and  having  killed  the  created  part  of  her  crew, 
ftizcd  the  captain,  namely  hcrftif  ;  wiiom  neverthclcU 
be  knew  not,  becnufe  the  priiicefj  had  a  cafque  which 
covered  her  vifage.  Being  maft er  of  her  perfon,  h^'  remo- 
ved the  cafque  ;  and  in  fpite  of  her  dlfj^uife,  iullantiy 
rtcoojiiized  her,  and  offered  her  his  hand  in  wedlock. 

riRENE,  (Pliny);  a  fountam  facred  to  the  miifej, 
fprin:;ing  below  the  top  of  the  AcrocorinlhiK,  a  hi^h 
and  fteep  mountain  which  hrinuis  over  Corinth.  Its 
■w»(cr8  were  agreeable  to  drink,  (  l-'aufani^.s);  extreme- 
ly clear,  (Strabo)  ;  very  light,  (Athenicus);  and  p  de, 
(Perlius):  having  relation  either  to  the  griet  ot  Pirene, 
mother  of  Cenchrea,  from  wliofe  tears  this  fountain 
arofe,  (I'aufanias)  ;  or  to  the  palenefe  brough".  on  by 
the  too  eager  purfuits  of  the  mufes. 

PIROM.\LLl  (Paul),  a  dominican  of  Calabria, 
W7.S  ftnt  a  mifiionjry  into  the  ea'l.  He  remained  a 
long  time  in  Armenia,  where  he  had  the  happincfj  to 
brin^  back  to  the  church  many  fchil'matics  and  Euty- 
cheans,  and  the  patriarch  hinifd',  who  had  before 
thrown  every  obllacle  in  his  w.iy.  Ho  afterwards  paf- 
fed  into  Georpia  an  !  Piifii,  then  into  Poland,  in  q\i..- 
lity  of  Pope  Urban  VHI.'s  nuncio,  in  order  lo  Bppcafe 
the  diiturbances  which  had  been  occalioned  there  by 
the  difputes  of  the  Armenians,  who  were  very  nume- 
rous in  that  country.  Piromalii  reunited  tliem  ia  the 
profeffion  of  the  fame  faith,  and  nb!ervani'e  of  the  fime 
ceremonies.  In  his  recurn  to  Italy,  He  was  taken  by 
fome  Corfairs  who  carrifd  him  prifoncr  to  Tunis.  As 
foon  as  he  was  ranfomeJ,  he  went  to  Rome,  anj  g-ive 
an  account  of  his  miflion  to  the  po[ic,  who  co;itcrred 
tjpon  him  fome  fii'oal  marks  of  his  clleem.  Hia  hnli- 
nefs  entrutlcd  him  with  the  revifal  of  an  Armtnian 
Bit.le,  nni!  fent  him  again  into  the  eaft,  where  he  was 
promoted,  in  1655,  to  the  bifhopric  of  N^.flivan.  Af- 
ter having  coverr.ed  that  church  for  nine  years,  he 
returned  to  Italy,  and  took  tlie  charge  of  the  church 
of  Bafignano,  where  he  died  three  years  after  in  1667. 
His  tharity,  his  7.eal,  and  o:hcr  virtues  did  honour  to 
the  Epifcopal  office.  There  are  extr.nt  of  his  writings, 
1.  Some  works  of  Controverfy  and  Theoloa^.  2.'l"wo 
Diftionaries  ;  the  one  a  Latin-Perfian,  and  the  other 
an  Armenian- l.,atin.  3.  An  Armenian  Grammar. 
A.  A  DireAory,  which  is  of  great  ufe  in  correiSing 
Armeirian  books.  All  thefe  works  equally  diftinguiih 
Lim  for  virtue  nnJ  for  learning. 

PIRON  ( A'exis"),  whofe  father  was  an  apothecsry, 
was  born  at  Dijon  the  9th  oljuly  j6y9,whcie  he  pi'ffed 
more  than  30  years  in  the  idle  and  deilruftive  diflipa- 
tion  too  common  to  young  men.  He  was  at  length 
obliged  to  quit  the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  tepro'.ches  of  hisJeilow  c  tizens,  on  account 
of  an  ode  which  he  had  written,  and  which  gave  great 
offence.  His  relatione  not  being  able  to  give  him 
much  afTiilam  e,  he  fupported  himfrif  at  Paris  by  meaos 
of  his  pen,  th-.?  ftrck^s  of  which  were  as  beautiiu!  and 
fair  as  thofe  o:  an  engraver.  He  lived  in  the  hoofe  of 
M.  de  Dcllifle  8j  his  fecrttary,  and  afterwards  with  a 
ioancier,  who  did  not  know  that  he  bad  a  maa  of  ge- 
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nius  under  hisvonf.  Hii  reputation  as  11  writer  com. 
mcncel  with  fome  pieces  which  he  publiih^d  for  the  " 
entertainment  of  the  populace,  and  which  fliowed  llronif 
marks  of  original  invention;  but  what  fully  ella'jliihed 
bis  chara'Aer  in  this  way  was  his  comedy  intitled  Afe- 
Iromany,  which  v/as  the  S.cH  that  ha;l  appeared  in 
France  fiace  Regnard'a  Gameller.  Thii  ^crlorm.ince, 
in  five  iCti,  wjU  couducrtcd,  replete  with  genius,  wit, 
and  humour,  w.ia  acled  with  the  grcateii  fucccfs  upoi» 
the  French  Itage  in  1738.  The  author  met  with  eve- 
ry attention  in  the  capital  which  was  due  to  a  man  of 
real  geniiiiJ,  an  1  whole  flalhes  of  wit  were  inexhaullible. 
We  Ihall  inlert  a  few  anecdotes  of  him,  which  will 
ferve  to  fliow  hia  character  and  turn  of  mind.  In  Bur- 
gundy the  inhabitants  of  Be^une  are  called  the  ylffes  of 
Biaune  Piron  often  indulged  his  f-itirical  dilpolition 
at  their  expcnce.  One  day  as  he  was  c.kin.;  a  w  Ik- 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  he  diverted  himfeU' 
with  cutting  down  all  the  thilUcs  which  he  met  with. 
When  a  friend  alked  him  his  reafon  for  doing  f«>,  he 
replied,  'J\u  a  me  plaimire  Jes  ttawiois  ;  Je  leur  coupe  let 
iiivret,  i.  e.  "  1  am  forry  indeed  for  the  Beaunians  ; 
for  I  am  cutting  down  their  food."  Being  told  again 
that  thcfe  people  would  certainly  be  revenged  of  him, 

Allcz.,  (fays  he)  /lU:z:  je  ne  crams  point  leur  im'^u'iJJ'jttt 
cnuroux  ; 

£1,  qiuind  je  fero'is  feul,  je  Its  ballerois  tout. 
"  Get  you  gone,  get  you  gone  :  I  fear  not  their  fee'  le 
revenge  ;  for  tlio'  alone,  I  (hould  beat  them  sil."  Go- 
ing into  a  theatre  one  time  wlicre  a  jilay  was  aiffing, 
he  alked  what  it  whs?  The  Cheats  of  Seapin,  gravely 
replied  a  younir  Bcaunian.  "Ah!  Sir,  (l.iys  Piron, 
alter  thanking  him),  I  took  it  to  be  the  Cheats  of 
Orcftes."  In  the  time  of  the  play,  forae  body  ad- 
drelTes  the  company  with  '•  Sdcnce  there,  gentlemen, 
we  don't  hear."  "  It  is  not  at  leall  (cried  Piron)  for 
want  of  ears."  A  biihiip  one  day  afliel  Piron,  during 
the  dilputes  abont  J.inltnifni,  "Di  1  you  read  my  man- 
date,  Mr  Piron?  '  "  No.  my  lord;  and  you The 

converfation  turning  very  warm,  the  bifhop  reminded 
him  of  the  dillante  which  Lirlh  and  rank  had  put  be- 
tween tliem.  "  Sir  (fays  Piron),  1  have  plainly  the 
fuperiority  over  you  at  this  moment ;  for  1  am  in  the 
right,  and  you  are  in  the  wrong." — Voltaire's  Semira- 
mis  did  not  meet  with  a  very  iavoiiralile  reception  tiie 
firll  time  it  was  a.^ted.  The  author  finding  Piroa  be- 
hind the  fcenes,  aflced  him  what  he  thought  of  his  per- 
formance ?  "  I  think  (replied  be)  you  would  have 
been  pleafed  that  I  had  been  the  author  ot  it."  The 
performer  of  the  charndfter  Ferdinand  Cortez  (the 
titlec>rone  of  Piron's  Tragedies) having  requcftcd  fome 
corrections  to  be  made  on  the  play  the  firll  time  it  was 
atted,  Piron  lired  at  the  word  corrifiiont.  The  plajer, 
who  was  deputed  to  wait  upon  the  author  with  this 
requeli,  cited  the  example  ot  Voltaire,  who  correded- 
fome  of  his  pieces  in  order  to  gr.-iti  y  the  tafte  of  the 
public.  ■'  The  cafes  are  wi.lely  different  (replied  Pi- 
r*n)  ;  Voltaire  works  in  chequer- work,  .ind  1  call  in 
brafs."  If  this  anfwer  be  ni/t  very  model!,  we  mufl 
allow  that  it  does  not  want  wit.  He  thought  himfelf, 
if  not  fuperlor,  at  leaft  equal  to  Voltaire.  Some  pcr- 
fon  congratnlating  him  on  having  compofid  the  belt 
come<ly  of  this  age,  he  anfwered,  with  more  franknef» 
than  modefty,  "  .^dd  too,  and  the  bed  tragedy."  The 
following  Tcrfu  are  well  known,  in  r/hich  he  fays  : 

En 
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En  AtuH  moil  •voulm-'oous  iijVm^tr  Uf  emneitre 
l^e  rimrur  Dijonnoii  iif  Ic  Par'ilien  ? 

J^e  premi/r  ne  jut  rieny  isf  ne  •nou/ut  rien  etre; 

J.' autre  veu/ut  tout  etre,  isf  ne  fit  prefjue  rien. 
We  fee  by  thtle  dilTercnt  tiaits  that  Piron  had  a 
fiiffi  iciit  ftock  of  felf-conceit.  What  helpc>l  to  in- 
creafc  it,  and  mnke  him  fancy  himfclf  fupcrior  to  the 
inoft  cekbratc'l  of  his  contemporarifs,  was,  that  his 
company,  on  account  of  his  oriirfinal  humcir,  of  which 
be  had  an  uncommon  fhare,  was  more  courted  than  that 
of  Voltaire,  who  was  otljci-wlfe  too  lively,  too  Capti- 
ous, and  crabbed.  But  thofe  who  have  favoured  u» 
wiiii  an  acconnt  of  his  many  witticifms  in  coiiverfution, 
would  have  dene  more  hono'ir  to  hia  memory  if  they 
had  pafTcd  over  fnch  as  were  either  indc  ent  or  infipid. 
A  thing  often  pleaf^-a  over  a  glafs  of  wine,  which  will 
not  give  the  fame  fatiofafiion  when  it  is  repeated,  efpe- 
ci^lly  if,  in  repeating  it, you  w^nt  to  m-.ke  it  appear  of 
fome  inportan  e.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Piron's  tMilchie- 
vous  inginuicy  was  partly  the  caufe  which  excluded 
him  from  the  French  Academy. — ''  I  could  pot  (faid 
he)  m  k'- tliirty  nine  people  think  as  I  do,  and  I  could 
ftill  lefs  ;hinlc  33  thirty-nine  v!o."  He  called  that  cele- 
br.ited  fo^iety  very  unjuiily  ies  invalid,::  Ju  bel  effirit, 
*'  the  invalids  of  wit  {"  and  yet  he  oiten  en  leiv.-iured 
to  be  one  of  thole  inv::Ilds.  His  death  washalUned  Sy 
a  fall  whi  h  he  got  a  little  before.  He  die!  the  21  It 
of  January  1773,  at  the  jpe  of  83.  He  had  prepared 
for  himfclt  the  toUowing  epitaph,  in  the  way  01  aii  tpi- 
gram  ; 

Ci  gtt  Piron,  qui  nefut  rien. 
Pas  mime  acaaimicicn. 
"  Here  lies  Piren.wbo  was  nothing, not  even  an  acade- 
mician." 

His  wife  Mnria  There  fa  Quenandon,  who  died  in 
I  7P ,  he  defcrilitR  as  a  fwcct  ;  nJ  molt  agrtea'  le  com- 
panion. They  lived  together  for  feveral  years ;  and  rw 
liuihand  ever  difcbarged  his  duty  with  more  fidelity 
and  attef^tion. 

A  colledion  of  his  works  appeared  in  1 77^1,  in  7  vol. 
Jtvo,  and  9  vol.  1  2mo.  The  principal  pieces  are,  Tiie 
School  ot  Fathers  ;  a  comedy  adled  in  1728  under  the 
titlt  of  Ungrateful  Sons.  C.illilUicncs ;  a  traujedy,  the 
fu!)jtA  of  which  is  talcen  from  Jii!lin.  1  he  Myltetious 
I<ovtr,  a  comedy.  Gulhvns  and  Ferdinand  Cjrtez, 
two  traf^edies;  fomc  fcencs  of  which  difcovcr  an  origi- 
fi-d  genius,  but  tlie  verification  neither  pUufes  the 
tar  nor  attedts  the  heart.  Metroraany,  .1  comedy.  The 
Coiufen  ot  1  cmpe,  an  inijeo<ou9  paHord,  in  which  the 
manners  bi'th  ot  the  town  snd  country  are  plei>fanily 
drawn.  Some  odes,  poems,  fables,  and  epif^rims.  In 
this  loll  kind  of  joetry  he  wjis  vrry  f'lccpfbtnl,  and  he 
may  'c  pl.iced  a'ter  .Marot  and  RnufTc-u.  Ttiere  was 
no  orcafioi)  for  loading  the  public  with  7  vols  of  his 
u-orks  ;  the  hil'  of  th:il  numticr  mi^ht  have  fufBced. 
For,  cxcf  pting  Mctiom;'Hy,  Gu(lavu^,  the  Coiirfcs  of 
Tempc,  foiie  o  'ee,  about  20  tpigr-ims,  three  or  four 
fa'dea,  and  fome  epi!Ues,  the  red  are  1  ut  indifl'crent, 
aod  have  no  clain.  to  ;iny  extraordinary  merit. 

PIS.A,  a  lari'C  town  of  I'ufcanv  in  Italy,  fituatsd 
on  the  river  ■  rno,  1;;  miles  from  Florence.  It  was  a 
f;imoii»  lepuMir,  ell  fubdiieri,  firft  by  the  duke  of  Milan, 
and  then  by  the  Florentines  in  tlie  year  1406.  Before 
it  loll  Its  freedom,  it  is  foid  to  have  contained  near 
J  50,000  inhabitaoti,  but  now  it  ha«  not  above  i6,oco 
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or  17,00:;.  It  was  f.^'.in.'cd,  we  ate  tolJ  by  the  Pifinn 
oi  PeloponnefuH,  anj  a'terward<  became  one  of  the  i  i  " 
inunici;)ii  of  Tufcany.  Its  n^ighSourhood  to  Leghorn, 
whith  is  now  the  chief  pcirt  in  the  Mediterr:»nean, 
though  formerly  of  little  or  no  note  for  trade,  has  coa- 
tributed  (neatly  to  the  deciy  of  Pifa,  which,  however, 
begins  tn  lift  up  its  lie:' J  a  rain,  under  the  ufpices  oF 
the  preltnl  gr.md  duke,  who  hr»s  ma  '.e  it  his  winter 
refiJencc.  Between  Pifi  and  Leghorn  is  a  canal  16 
Italian  miles  in  length.— Its  territoiy  is  very  fruitful} 
abounding  m  corn,  wine,  and  fruit,  and  h-.e  cattle. 
The  houfes  are  well  built,  and  the  Itreeti  even,  broad, 
and  well  paved;  ijut  in  many  phccs  over-run  wiib 
grafs.  The  uuiveility  ia  well  endowed,  and  has  able 
profetlors,  but  is  not  in  a  very  flauiilhing  condicioo. 
The  exchange  is  a  ftdttly  ftruAurc,  but  little  frequent- 
ed. The  grand  duke's  galleys  are  buili,  an  1  common- 
ly rtaiioned  here.  This  city  is  alfo  the  principal  re/i- 
dence  of  the  ord.er  of  St  cstephtn,  and  the  fee  of  a.n 
archbifhop.  The  cati  edral,  a  large  Gothic  pile,  con- 
tains a  j^reat  number  of  excellent  paintings  and  other 
curiofilies.  This  church  is  de  iicited  to  St  Mary  ;  is- 
very  auvantagcoully  fitu.itc,'.  in  the  middle  ot  a  large 
pia'./.a,  and  builc  out  ot  a  great  heap  of  wroiii?ht  mar- 
ble, luch  as  pillars,  pedeftals,  capitals,  cornices,  an4 
architnven,  pirt  of  the  fpoils  which  the  Pifins  toot 
in  their  eaftein  expeditions,  when  the  republic  was  in 
a  llourilhiiig  condition.  The  roof  is  fupporte  1  by  76 
higli  marble  pillars  of  different  colours,  and  finely  gilt. 
Both  the  chur;ha5;d  the  cupola  are  covered  with  lead. 
The  choir  is  painted  by  good  handj,  and  the  floor  i« 
Mofaic  work.  The  brazen  doors  are  curioiifly  wrought 
with  the  hillory  of  the  Old  and  New  Tellamcnt,  by 
Bonanno,  an  ancient  Hatuary.  The  chapel  of  St 
Kainerius  is  richly  adorned  with  gilt  metah,  columns 
of  jjor^hyiy,  and  fine  paintings.  In  the  middle  of 
the  nave  ot  the  church  you  fee  two  brazen  tombs, 
raifed  upon  pillars.  The  marble  pulpit  was  carved  by 
John  Pifano,  an  '  the  choir  by  Julian  da  Majana.  Join- 
ing thereto  is  the  3ltar,  over  which  is  prelerved  a  hoi- 
Wit  globe  or  vcffei  of  marble,  wherein  they  kept  the 
facrament  for  the  new  baptized,  according  to  the  opi- 
nisn  of  Father  Mabillon.  In  the  fquare  before  ihe 
church,  you  fee  a  pillar  upon  which  is  the  meafure  of 
the  ancient  Roinin  talent.  In  the  fame  fq,i  re  with, 
the  dome,  ilandii  the  baptillry,  a  round  fabric  fupport- 
ed  by  ftately  pillars,  and  rtmarkable  for  a  very  ectraor- 
diilary  echo. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  cathedral  is  the  buryiny 
plae,  called  Canipo  S.intc,  being  covered  witli  earth 
brought  from  the  Holy  Land.  This  bury  n^  pb.cc 
is  inclofcd  with  a  broad  portico,  Well  painted,  and  pa- 
ved with  pfrave  ftores.  Here  aro  a  great  many  ancteirt 
tom'if,  among  the  rcll  that  of  Beatrix,  mother  of  the 
countefs  Mathilda,  with  marble  baffo  rebev.is,  which 
the  Pifans  brou^'ht  from  Grieie,  where  you  fee  the 
hunt  of  Melcager,  which  aflilled  Nicholas  of  Pifa  ia 
the  relloration  of  fc.ilplure.  I'be  walls  of  the  Campo 
S.<nto  are  painted  by  the  bei\  mailers  of  their  times. 
Giotto  has  drawn  fix  hillorical  pieces  of  Job  ;  and 
Andrea  Orga^^na  has  given  a  fine  p  ece  ot  the  lift 
judgment.  Under  the  portico  there  it  a  di-cree  of  the 
city,  ordering  the  inhabitaiM^  to  wear  mourning  a  year 
for  the  death  of  Cifar.  Near  the  church  you  fee  « 
ftecple  ia  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  to  which  you  afcend 
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by  T  53  fteps ;  it  inclines  15  feet  on  one  fiJe 
fome  afcribe  to  art,  but  otlitre  to  the  finking  of  the 
foundation.  Its  inclination  Is  fo  (^reat  that  a  phimb- 
line  let  fall  from  the  lop  touches  the  ground  ?.t  the  di- 
{lance  of  almofl  1 5  feet  from  the  bottom.  It  was  built 
by  John  of  Infpruck  anJ  Bomnno  of  Pifa,  in  11 74. 
Near  this  fleeple  is  a  fine  hofpitsl,  dcpeadcnt  on  that 
of  St  Maria  Nuova  in  Florence. 

The  fteeple  of  the  church  of  the  Au^ftinians  is  alfo 
very  fine,  beinfjan  ofta^on,  a.!orneJ  with  pillarn,  and 
built  by  Nicholas  of  Pifa.  In  the  great  market-place 
there  is  a  Hatue  of  Plenty,  by  Pierino  da  Vinci.  In 
the  church  of  St  Matthew,  the  painting  of  the  ceilmg 
by  the  brothers  Melani,  native*  of  tliis  city,  is  an  ad- 
jnired  performance.  The  churcli  of  the  knig-hts  of  St 
■Stephen,  derorated  with  the  trophies  taken  from  the 
Sarac :n«,  is  all  of  marble,  with  marble  ftep?,  and  a  front 
idorneJ  with  marble  ftatucs.  In  the  fquire  there  is  a 
iftatu;  of  Cofmo  I.  upon  a  very  fine  pedeftal.  Conti- 
guous to  the  church  is  the  convent  or  palace  of  the 
•knii^hts,  which  is  v/orih  feeinvj,  as  alfo  the  churches 
Delia  Madonna  and  Delia  Spina;  the  laft  of  which  was 
built  by  a  bej^gar,  whofe  figure  you  may  fee  on  the 
outfiJe  of  the  wall.  It  is  pretended  that  one  of  the 
thorns  of  the  crown  which  was  placed  on  our  Saviour's 
head  is  preferved  here.  Belonging  10  the  univerfity 
there  is  a  p^reat  number  of  colleges,  the  chief  of  which 
ia  the  Sapienza,  where  the  profcfibr*  read  their  public 
leftures  ;  next  to  which  are  the  colleges  Puteano,  Fer- 
dinando,  Ricci,  and  others.  Befides  the  public  palace, 
and  that  of  the  grand  riuke,  there  are  feveral  others 
with  marble  fronts,  the  fineft  of  which  is  that  of  Lan- 
franchi,  which,  with  the  reft  along  the  banks  of  the 
Arno,  makes  a  very  fine  appearance.  There  Is  here  a 
good  dock,  where  they  kuild  the  galleyc,  which  are 
conveyed  by  the  Arno  to  Leghorn.  They  have  a 
famous  aqueduft  in  this  town,  confifling  of  ijooo 
^arches,  which  conveys  the  water  from  the  hills  at  five 
jniles  diftance.  This  water  is  efteenaed  the  bell  in  Ita- 
.ly,  and  is  carried  in  flaflcs  to  Florence  and  Leghorn. 
The  neighbouring  coutttry  produces  great  ftore  of 
^corn  and  wine,  but  the  latter  is  not  much  efteemed. 
They  have  very  good  bulter  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  is  a  fcarcc  commodity  in  Italy.  The  city  for 
-its  defeHce  has  a  moat,  walls,  a  caftle,  fort,  and  cita- 
del ;  the  lafl  of  which  is  a  modern  work.  The  Arno 
.is  of  a  confiJerable  bieadth  here,  and  has  three  bridges 
over  it,  one  of  them  of  marble  :  two  leagues  below 
•the  town  it  falls  into  the  fea.  The  phy  fie- garden  is 
very  fpacious,  contains  a  great  number  of  plants,  and 
-18  decorated  with  water- works:  over  the  door  leading 
into  it  are  thefe  words,  Hie  Argus  fed  nun  Briareus 
tfto  :  i.  e.  Employ  the  eyes  of  Argus,  hut  not  the  hands 
of  Briareus.  The  air  is  faid  to  be  unwholefome  here 
in  fummer,  on  account  of  the  neighbouring  moraffes. 
Many  buffaloes  are  bred  in  the  neighbouring  country, 
-and  their  fleih  is  commonly  eaten.  Between  Pifa  and 
Xucca  are  hot  baths.  E.  Long.  10.  17.  N.  Lat.  4J. 
43- 
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PiDftritu«. 


PISCARY,  in  our  ancient  ftatutes,  the  liberty  of 
fifliing  in  another  man's  waters. 

PISCES,  in  aftronomy,  the  1 2th  fign  or  conftella- 
tion  of  the  zodiac. 

PISCIDIA,  a  genus  of  the  decandria   order,  be- 
longbg  to  the  diadelphia  dafs  of  plants.     There  are 
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which  two  fpecies,  viz.  T.  The  erythrina,  or  dog.wood  tree. 
This  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica,  where  it  rifcs  to  the 
height  of  25  feet  or  more  ;  the  il^m  is  almoft  as  large 
as  a  man's  body,  covered  with  a  light-coloured  fmooth 
bark,  and  fending  out  feverjl  branches  at  the  top  with- 
out order  ;  the  le.ivea  are  abouc  two  inches  long,  wing, 
ed,  with  oval  lobes.  The  flowers  are  of  the  butterfly 
kind,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour  ;  they  are  fucceeded 
bv  oblong  pods,  with  four  longitudinal  wings,  anJ 
jointed  between  the  cells  which  contain  the  feeds. 
2.  The  Cartha.;inlenfis,  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  is  alfo 
a  native  of  the  Well  Indies.  It  differs  from  the 
former  only  in  the  (hape  and  confidence  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  more  oblong  and  ftiffer ;  but  in 
other  tefpctls  they  are  very  fimilar.  Both  fpccie« 
are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds  ;  but  require  artificial 
heat  t )  prtferve  them  in  this  countiy. — The  negroes 
in  the  Weft  Indies  make  ufe  of  the  batk  of  the  firlt 
fpecies  to  intoxicate  fifti.  When  any  number  of  (gen- 
tlemen have  an  inclination  to  divert  themfelvee  with 
filhing,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  with  fi(h-hunting, 
they  fend  each  of  them  a  negro-flave  to  the  woods,  in 
order  to  fetch  fome  of  the  bark  of  the  dog-wood  tree. 
This  bark  is  next  morning  pounded  very  fmall  with 
ftones,  put  into  old  facks,  carried  into  rocky  parts  of 
the  fea,  fteeped  till  thoroughly  foiked  with'falt-water, 
and  then  well  fqueezed  by  the  negroes  to  exprcfs  the 
juice.  Thisjuice  immediately  colours  the  fea  with  a  red- 
difh  hue  ;  and,  being  of  a  poifonous  nature,  will  in  an 
hour's  time  make  the  fifhes,  fuch  as  groopers,  rock- 
fi(h,  old  wives,  Wclchmen,  Sec.  fo  drunk  or  intoxica- 
ted, as  to  fwim  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  quite  heed- 
lefs  of  the  danger :  the  gentlemen  then  fend  in  their 
negroes,  who  purfue,  both  fwimming  and  diving,  the 
poor  inebriated  fifhes,  till  they  catch  them  with  their 
hands;  their  niafters  in  mean  timeflanding  by,  on  high 
rocks,  to  fee  the  paftime. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  this  poifon  kills  mil- 
lions of  the  fmall  fry,  it  has  never  been  known  to  im- 
part any  bad  quality  to  the  filh  which  have  been  caught 
in  confequence  of  the  intoxication. 

The  wood  of  this  tree,  although  pretty  hard,  it  only 
fit  for  fuel ;  and  even  for  this  purpofe  the  negroes  very 
feldom,  if  ever,  employ  it,  on  account  of  its  Angular 
quality  juft  mentioned.  The  bark  is  rough,  brown, 
and  thick;  the  tree  fends  forth  a  confiderat  le  number 
of  branches,  and  it  well  clothed  with  leaves,  which 
refemble  thofe  of  the  pea,  are  thick,  cottony,  and  of  a 
deep  green.  The  bark  ufed  for  the  above-mentioned 
purpofe  is  chiefly  that  of  the  roots. 

PISCINA,  in  antiquity,  a  large  bafon  in  a  pufelie 
place  or  fquare,  where  the  Roman  youth  learned  to 
fwim  ;  and  which  was  furrounded  with  a  high  wall,  to 
prevent  filth  from  being  thrown  into  it. — This  word  h 
alfo  ufed  for  a  lavatory  among  the  Turks,  placed  in 
the  middle  court  of  a  mofque  or  temple,  where  the 
Muffulmen  wa(h  themfelves  before  they  offer  their 
prayera. 

PISISTRATUS,  an  Athenian   who  early   diHin- BHIhtif:'' 
guifhed  himfelf  by  hia  valour  io  the  field,  and  by  \i\s  Cloaca  by 
addrefs  and  eloquence  at  home.    After  he  had  render.  ^""P""** 
ed  himfelf  the  favourite  of  the  populace  by  his  libera- 
lity and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  had  fought 
their  battles,  particularly  near  Salamis,  he  refolved  to 
make  himfelf  mafler  of  his  country.  Every  thing  feem- 
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rififtratu*.  ed  favourable  to  hii  ambitious  views';  but  Solon  alone, 
^  »  " '  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  who  had  late- 
ly enforced  his  celebrated  lawa,  oppofed  him,  and  dif- 
covered  his  duplicity  and  artful  behaviour  before  the 
public  adembly.  Pififtratus  was  not  dinieartened  by 
the  meafures  of  his  relation  Solon,  but  be  had  recourfe 
to  artifice.  In  returning  from  his  country-haufe,  he 
cut  himfelf  in  various  places  ;  and  after  he  had  expofed 
hia  mangled  body  to  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  deplo- 
red his  misfortunes,  and  accufcd  his  enemies  ot  at- 
tempts upon  his  life,  bccaufe  he  was  the  fiiend  of  the 
people,  the  guardian  of  the  poor,  and  the  reliever  of 
the  opprclTcd,  he  chimed  a  cliofen  body  of  50  men 
from  tlie  populace  10  defend  his  pcrfon  in  future  from 
the  malevolence  tind  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies.  The 
unfufpc(ftin<T  people  unanimoufly  granted  his  requeft, 
though  Solon  oppofed  it  with  alt  his  influence  ;  and 
Piliftratiis  had  no  fooner  received  an  armed  band  on 
whofe  fidelity  and  attachment  he  could  rely,  than  he 
feized  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  made  himfelf  ahfo- 
lute.  The  peojile  too  late  perceived  their  credulity; 
yet,  though  the  tyiant  was  popular,  two  of  the  cici- 
zen«,  Mcgacles  and  Lycurgus,  confpired  together  a- 
againfl  him.  and  by  their  means  he  was  forcibly  ejeft- 
ed  from  the  city.  His  houfe  and  all  his  effefts  were 
expofed  to  fale  ;  but  there  was  found  in  Athens  only 
one  man  who  would  buy  them.  The  private  diflea- 
fions  of  the  friends  of  libeity  proved  favourable  to  the 
expelled  tyrant;  and  Megarles,  who  was  jealous  ofLy- 
curgup,  fecrctly  promifed  to  reiiore  Pififtratus  to  all  his 
rights  and  privileges  in  Athens,  if  he  would  marry  his 
daughter.  Piflftriitus  confcnteJ;  and  by  the  afTillance 
of  his  father-iQ  law,  he  was  foon  enabled  to  expel  JLy- 
curgue,  and  to  rc-cftabiifh  himfelf.  By  means  of  a  wo- 
man called  Phya,  whofe  fhape  was  tall,  whofe  features 
were  noble  and  commanding,  he  impofed  upon  the 
people,  and  created  himfelf  adherents  even  among  his 
enemies.  Phya  was  condufted  through  the  Ifreets  of 
the  city,  and  fhowing  herfelf  fubfcrvlent  to  the  arti- 
fice  of  Pififtratus,  fhe  was  announced  as  Minerva,  the 
goddcfa  of  wifdom,  and  the  patronefs  of  Athens,  who 
was  come  down  from  Heaven  to  re-eftablifh  her  favou- 
rite Pififtratus  in  a  power  which  wa.s  famflioned  by  the 
will  of  Heaven,  and  favoured  by  the  af^cAion  of  the 
people.  In  the  midil  of  his  triumph,  however,  Pili- 
iiratue  found  himfelf  unfupported  ;  and  fonie  time  after, 
when  he  repudiated  the  daughter  of  Megacles,  he  found 
that  not  only  the  citizens,  but  even  his  very  troops, 
were  alienated  from  him  by  the  influence,  the  iHtrieues, 
and  the  bribery  of  his  father-in-law.  He  fted  from 
Athens  where  he  no  longer  could  m.iintain  his  power, 
and  retired  to  Eubaa.  Eleven  years  after  he  was 
drawn  from  his  obfcure  retreat,  by  means  of  his  fon 
Hippias,  and  he  was  a  third  time  receivi'd  by  the 
people  of  Athens  as  their  mafter  and  fovereign.  Upon 
this  he  facrificed  to  his  rcfentment  the  friends  cf  Me^ 
jjaclcs,  but  he  did  notlofe  fight  of  the  public  good, and 
whilehe fought  the  aggrandizement  of  his  faroily.hedid 
not  neplcftthe  dignity  and  the  honour  of  the  Athenian 
name.  He  died  about  5  2  Syeirs  before  the  Chrittian  era, 
after  he  had  enjoyed  the  fovereign  power  at  Athens  for 
33  years,  and  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hipparchus. 
Pififtratus  claims  our  admiration  for  his  juftice,  his  li- 
berality, and  his  moderation.  If  he  was  dreaded  and 
dctellcd  as  a  tyrant,  the  Aihcniaos  loved  and  rcfpcd- 
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ed  his  private  virtues  and  his  patriotifm  as  a  fellow-  Pififtratns, 
citizen;  and  the  opprobrium  which  generally  falls  on  ^''""^"•. 
his  head  may  be  atttibuted  not  to  the  feverity  of  his  ' 
adminiftration,  but  to  the  republican  principles  of  the 
Athenians,  who  hated  and  exclaimed  againft  the  mo- 
deration and  equity  of  the  mildeft  fovereign,  while 
they  flattered  the  piide  and  gratified  the  guilty  defires 
of  the  moft  tyrannical  of  their  fellow  fuHjcfts.  Pifi- 
ftratus often  refufed  to  punifh  the  infolence  of  bis  ene- 
mies ;  and  when  he  had  one  day  been  virulently  accu« 
fed  of  murder,  rather  than  inflift  immediate  punifh- 
ment  upon  the  man  who  had  criminated  him,  he  went 
to  the  ateopagus,  and  there  convinced  the  Athenians 
that  the  accufations  of  his  enemies  were  grounJlefs, 
and  that  his  life  was  irreproachable.  It  is  to  his  la- 
bours that  we  are  indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
poems  of  Homer  ;  and  he  was  the  firft,  according  to 
Cicero,  who  introduced  them  at  Athens  in  the  order 
in  which  they  now  ftmd.  He  alfo  tlfablidied  a  public 
library  at  Athens ;  and  the  valuable  books  w  hich  he 
bad  diligently  collefted  were  carried  into  Perfia  when 
Xerxes  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  capital  of  Attica. 
Hipparcbu3  and  Hippias  the  fons  of  Pififtratus,  who 
have  received  the  name  of  Pifjlratidd,  rendered  them- 
felvej  as  illuftrious  as  their  father;  but  the  flames  of  li- 
berty were  too  powerful  to  be  extinguifhed.  The  Pi- 
fiftratids  governed  with  great  moderation,  but  the 
name  of  tyrant  or  fovereign  was  infiipportable  to  the 
A  thenians.  Two  of  the  moft  refpeftable  of  the  citi- 
zens, called  Harmodlus  and  Arljlogilon,  confpired  againft 
them,  and  Hipparchus  was  difpatthed  in  a  public  af- 
fembly.  This  murler  was  noc,  however,  attended- 
with  any  advantages  ;  and  though  the  two  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy,  who  have  been  celebrated  through  eve- 
ry age  for  their  patriotifm,  were  fupported  by  the 
people,  yet  Hippias  quelled  the  tumult  by  his  uncom- 
mon firmnefs  and  prudence,  and  for  a  while  prcferved 
that  peace  in  Athens  which  his  father  had  often  been 
unable  to  commauvl.  This  was  not  long  to  continue. 
Hippias  was  at  lall  expelled  by  the  united  efforts  of 
the  Athenians  and  of  their  allies,  and  he  left  Attica, 
when  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  maintain  his  power 
and  independence.  The  reft  of  the  family  of  Pififtra- 
tus followed  him  in  his  banifhment;  and  after  they  had 
refufed  to  accept  the  liberal  offers  of  the  princes  of 
Thtffaly,  and  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  wifhed  them 
to  fettle  in  their  refptdive  territories,  the  Pifillratidx 
retired  to  Sigxum,.  which  their  father  had  in  the  fum- 
mit  of  his  power  conquered  and  bequeathed  to  his 
porterity.  After  the  banilhment  ot  the  PiCftratidz, 
the  Athenians  became  more  than  comm.'Mily  jealoua  of 
their  liberty,  and  often  facrificed  the  moft  powerful  of 
their  cicizens,  apprehenfive  of  the  influence  which  po- 
pularity and  a  well-JireAed  liberality  might  gain  smong  , 
a  fickle  and  unfeltled  populace.  The  Pififtratida;  were 
baniflied  from  Athens  about  18  years  alter  the  death 
of  Pififtratus. 

PISMIRES,  ate  a  kind  of  infefts  very  common  in 
Africa  ;  of  which  there  is  fo  great  a  variety,  and  fiich  . 
innumerable  fwarms,  that  they  dellroy  not  only  the  . 
fruits  of  the  ground  but  even  men  and  beafts  in  fo  little 
a  time  as  one  fingle  night  :  and  would,  without  all 
doubt,  prove  mere  fatally  deJlruiSive  to  the  inhabitants, 
were  ihey  not  fo  happily  deftroyed  by  a  proportionable 
nujnber  of  monkeys,  who  greedily  ferret  and  devour  . 

them. 
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*■*<•  t^em.  Fvir  a  further  account  »f  rtiefe,  and  fome  other 
"'■•  '  ^evout  pbgues  with  which  the  far  greater  pan  of  the 
vaft  contintnt' of  Africa  18  afflifled,  particularly  that 
ir.cft  horrid  vifitation  af  loculls.  which  feLlom  fail  a 
yearot  l^ying  wafte  fome  of  the  proviaces,  fee  Gryl- 
lus,  p.  161. 

PISO  (Lurius  C-ilpurniu^),  furnameJ  Fni^i  on 
»cccunt  of  his  fnig.ility,  v.'a«  defcended  of  the  illiif- 
trious  familv  of  tl>.e  Pifos,  which  pave  fo  many  ereat 
RICH  to  the  Roman  republic.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
pei>plc  in  tlie  year  149  before  Chiift,  and  afterwar's 
conful.  During  !i!s  tribiincfliip,  he  pii'.liflicd  a  law 
■cainll  the  crime  of  concnflion  or  e xronion,  intitli-d  Lex 
Culpum'ta  de  ftcumit  repetutijii.  He  happily  ended  the 
war  in  Sicily.  To  reward  the  ft-rvices  of  one  of  his 
fonp,  who  h."d  ditlint'nifhed  himfelf  in  that  expedition, 
he  left  him  by  his  will  a  golden  crown,  weip^hingf  20 
pounds.  Pifo  joined  to  the  qualities  of  a  pood  citizen 
the  filents  of  a  lawyer,  an  orator,  and  hiflorian. 

Piso  (Caius  Calpurnius),  a  Roman  conful  in  the 
;year  67  before  Chiift,  was  author  of  the  law  wliich 
forbid  canvffling  for  pu'  lie  office?,  intitled  Lex  Cal- 
purnia  Je  unihilu.  He  difjjl  yed  all  the  firmnefs  worthy 
of  a  conAil  in  one  of  the  moft  ftormy  periods  of  the 
republic.  The  Roman  peoplr,  deceived  by  the  ft-.t- 
tery  of  Marcus  Palicanu;,  a  turbulent  and  fedit  ous  fel- 
low, were  on  the  eve  of  loa  !in^  thcmfelves  with  the 
greateft  difgrace,  by  puttine;  the  fupreme  authority  in- 
to the  bands  of  this  man,  who  deferved  punilhmeiit 
rather  than  honours.  The  tn'buneb  of  the  people,  by 
their  harangue?,  inflamed  the  Hind  fuiy  of  the  multi- 
tude, already  fufficientiy  mutinous  of  themfclves.  In 
this  fituation,  Pifo  mounted  the  roftrum,  aud  bein^ 
^iflced  if  he  would  declare  Pah'-anus  conful,  in  cafe  the 
foffra^jes  of  the  people  fhould  concur  -n  the  nnmira- 
tion,  he  inftantly  replied,  that  '-'  he  d'd  not  think  the 
republic  was  yet  involved  in  fuch  i!atknefs  and  difpair 
as  CO  be  capable  of  committing  fo  infamous  an  attion." 
Being  afterwards  (Irongly  and  repeatedly  .  ailed  upon 
to  fay,  "  what  he  would  io,  if  the  thing  (Iiould  hap- 
pen ?"  his  anfwer  was,  "  No,  I  would  not  name  him." 
By  this  firm  and  laconic  anfwer  he  deprived  Palicanus 
of  the  dignity  to  which  he  afpired.  Pifo,  according  to 
Cicero,  was  not  poflelTed  of  a  quick  conception,  but 
l)e  thou;;ht  maturely,  and  with  judgment,  and,  by  a 
proper  firmncfs,  he  appeared  to  be  an  abler  man  than 
Tie  really  was. 

Puo  (Cneius  Calpnrnius),  was  conful  in  the  reign  of 
Aueuftus,  and  governor  of  Syria  under  Tiherius, 
■whofe  confident  he  was.  It  is  faid,  that  by  the  order 
of  this  emperor  he  caufed  Germanicus  to  be  poifoned. 
Being  accufed  of  that  crime,  and  feeing  himfelf 
abandoned  by  every  body,  he  laid  violent  hands  on 
himfelf  in  the  20th  year  of  our  Lord.  He  was  a  man 
of  infupportable  pride  and  exceflive  violence.  Some 
inftances  of  his  wicked  cruelty  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  H.iving  given  orders  in  the  heat  of  his  paflion 
ta  condud  to  punifhment  a  foldier,  as  guilty  of  the 
death  of  one  of  his  companions,  bccaufe  he  had  gone 
out  of  the  camp  with  him  and  returned  without  him, 
no  prayers  or  iEtreaty  could  prevail  with  Pifo  to  fu- 
fpend  the  execution  of  this  fentence  until  the  affair 
(hould  be  properly  inveftigated.  The  foldier  was  led 
"without  the  entrenchments,  and  had  already  prcftnted 
Jtus  bead  to  receive  ibe  fatal  ftroke,  when  bi>  compa- 


nion whom  he  was  accufed  of  having  killed  made  his  7\SJ^^vA.  ^ 
appearance  again.  Whereupon  the  centurion,  wh,>fe  """• 
office  it  was  to  fee  the  fentcnce  executed,  ordered  the  *"— v*"^ 
executioner  to  put  up  his  fword  into  the  fcabbard. 
Thofe  two  companions,  after  embracinj  each  other, 
are  condufted  to  Pifo,  amidil  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  army,  and  a  prodigious  crowd  of  people.  Pifo, 
foaming  witli  rage,  afcen  is  his  tribune,  and  pronoun- 
ces the  fame  fentince  of  death  againft  the  whole  three, 
without  ex  epting  the  ctnturion  who  had  brou^jht 
ba  -k  the  condemned  foldier^  in  thcfc  terms  :  "  Y<,n 
I  orJer  to  be  put  to  death  becaufe  you  have  been  al- 
ready condemned  ;  you,  becaufe  you  have  been  the 
caufe  of  the  condemnation  of  your  comrade  ;  and  you, 
becaufe  having  got  orders  to  put  that  foldier  to  death, 
you  have  not  o'.eved  your  prince." 

PISSASPHALTUM,  earth-pitch  ;  a  fluid, 
opaque,  miner.1l  lody,  of  a  thick  confidence,  ftron;.f 
fm'?!l,  readily  inflammable,  but  leaving  a  rcfiduum  of 
greyifh  afhes  after  burnin'^.  It  arifes  out  of  the  crscks 
of  the  rof  ks,  in  (everal  places  in  the  iflandof  Sumatra, 
and  fome  other  phces  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  is 
much  eS-^tmed  in  paralytic  difordera.  There  is  a  re- 
markable mine  of  it  in  the  ifland  of  Baa,  (fee  Bua), 
of  which  the  following  curious  defcription  is  given  ug 
ly  the  Abbe  Fortis.  "  The  ifland  is  divided  into  two 
promontories  becween  the  north  nnd  weft,  croffin  r  over 
the  top  of  the  bitter,  whicli  is  not  half  a  mile  broad, 
and  defcending  in  a  r'ght  line  towards  the  fea,  one  is 
con^ufted  to  a  hole  well  known  to  the  inhabitants. 
This  hole  extends  not  much  above  12  feet,  and  from 
its  bottom  above  25  feet  perpendicular,  arife  the  mar- 
ble ftrata  which  fuftain  the  irregular  maflcs  that  fur* 
round  the  top  of  the  mountain 

"  The  place  feemed  to  me  (continues  our  author), 
fo  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  1  caufed  a  drawing  of 
it  to  be  taken.  The  hole  A.^A  is  dug  out  of  an  ir-  Pi^e 
rrgular  ftratum  of  argillaceous  fandy  tarth,  in  fome  '■'■''  '• 
parts  whitilh,  and  in  otheta  of  a  frreenidi  colour  ;  part 
of  it  is  half  petrified,  and  full  of  numifmalcs  of  the 
lareeit  kind,  lenticulares,  and  fniga  enls,  wnth  here 
r.nd  there  a  fmall  branch  of  midreporires,  nnd  fre- 
quently of  thofe  othtr  foflii  bodies  called  by  Gefner 
cornua  ammonis  ciiv.dnia,  minima,  Sec.  The  mafs  B  is 
falkn  from  the  height  ot  the  rock,  and  lies  ifolated. 
The  excavation,  made  by  fome  poor  mm  in  the  fofter 
matter,  reaches  a  little  below  the  extremity  CC  of  the 
ftratum  DD.  This  is  fepirated  by  the  line  EE  from 
the  ftratum  FF,  which  is  o!  hard  common  marble, 
with  marine  bodies  without  flints.  The  upper  part  aa 
is  of  hard  lenticular  ftone,  interfperfed  with  flints  full 
of  lenticulares.  The  mafs  H  does  not  difcover  the  di- 
vifior.s  of  its  ftrata  on  the  outfid-,  and  tranfpires  very 
fmall  drops  of  piftafphnltum,  f-arcely  difcernible  ;  but 
the  tears  III  of  the  f^me  matter  which  flow  from  the 
f.ffures  and  chinks  of  the  whitith  ftratum  DD,  are  very 
obfervable.  They  come  out  moft  abundantly  when  the 
fun  falls  on  the  marble  rock  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Thispiffafph.Utum  is  of  the  moft  perfeft  quality,  black 
and  Ihining  like  the  bilumen  JuJaiciim  ;  very  pure, 
odorous,  aud  cohcfivc.  It  comes  out  almoft  liquid, 
but  hardens  in  large  drops  when  the  fun  fets.  On  break- 
ing mar.y  of  thefe  drops  en  the  fpot,  I  found  that  al- 
moft  every  one  of  theai  bad  an  innercavity  full  of  very 
clear  water. 
4  «•  The 
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Pinaeutn,     «  Tlie  greateft  bresdth  of  the  tf  ar«  that  I  faw  was 
Piltatia.   (^g  inches,  and  the  common  breadth  is  half  an  ineh. 

^^-'\~'-^  'Pljg  chinks  and  fiflurea  of  the  marble,  from  whence 
thi«  bituminous  pitch  tranfudes,  are  not  more  than  the 
thicknefs  of  a  thread  ;  and  for  the  mod  part  are  fo 
imperceptible,  that  were  it  not  for  the  pitch  itfelf, 
whereby  they  are  blackened,  they  could  not  by  any 
means  be  diftinguifhed  1  y  the  naked  eye.  To  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  thefe  pafTages  is,  no  doubt,  in  part  owing 
the  fraall  quantity  of  pilTafphaltura  that  tranfpires." 

After  fome  conjeftures  about  the  origin  ef  this  mine, 
our  author  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  the  pilTafphaltum 
^  of  Bui  is  correfpondent  to  thatfoflil  produAion  which 

by  HalTelquift,  in  his  Travels,  is  called  mumla  minera/e, 
and  mumla  nativa  Prrfiana  by  Kempfer,  which  the 
Egyptians  made  ufe  of  to  embalm  their  kings  (a).  It 
is  found  in  a  cave  of  mount  Caucafus,  which  is  kept 
fhut,  and  carefully  guarded  by  order  of  the  king  of 
Perfia.  One  of  the  qualities  affigned  by  M.  Linnseus 
to  the  fineft  bitumen  is  to  fmoke  when  laid  on  the  fire, 
as  ours  does,  emitting  a  fmell  of  pitch  not  difagreeable. 
He  believes  it  would  be  very  good  for  wounds,  as  the 
oriental  mumia  is,  and  like  the  pitch  of  Caftro,  which 
is  frequently  uftd  by  the  Roman  chirurgcons  for  frac- 
tures, contufions,  and  in  many  external  applications. 
See  MiNKR4L0GY. 

PISSEL.5LUM  iNDicuM,  BarbadiKs  Tar;  a  mi- 
Tieral  fluid  of  the  nature  of  the  thicker  bitumens,  and 
of  all  others  the  moll  approaching,  in  appearance,  co- 
lour, and  confluence,  to  thejrue  pilTafphaltum,  but  dif- 
fering from  it  in  other  refpcfls.  It  is  very  frequent  in 
many  parts  of  America,  where  it  is  found  trickling 
down  the  fides  of  mountains  in  large  quantities,  and 
■fometimes  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  waters.  It  has 
been  greatly  recommended  internally  io  coughd  aod 
other  diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs. 

PISTACIA,  TURPENTINE-TREE,    ri/ldchia  ftut  Ztld 

M.ifticlj-trte  ;  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  order,  belong- 
ing to  the  diuecia  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  nine 
fpecies  ;  of  which  the  moft  reraai-ka'.  le  arc,  i.  The  te- 
rebinthus,  or  pillachia-tree.  This  gi-ows  naturally  in 
Arabia,  Peifia,  and  Syria,  whence  the  nuts  are  annu- 
ally brought  to  Europe.  In  thofc  countries  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  25  or  50  feet :  the  bark  of  the  ftem 
and  old  branches  is  of  a  dark  ruflet  colour,  but  that  of 
the  young  branches  is  of  a  light  brown.  Thefe  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  fometimes  of  two, 
^  at  other  times  of  three,  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one  :  thefe  lobes  approach  towards  an  oval  fliape, 
and  their  edges  are  turned  backward  ;  and  thefe, 'when 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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bruifed,  emit  a  fmell  fimilar  to  that  of  the  (liell  of  the  Piftaeii. 
nut.  Some  of  thefe  trees  produce  male  and  others  fe-  '^  ■' 
male  flowers,  and  fome  have  both  male  and  female  on 
the  fame  tree.  The  male  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches  in  loofe  bunches  or  catkin5.  They 
have  no  petals,  but  live  fmall  ftamina  crowned  by  large 
fonr-cornered  fummits  filled  with  farina  ;  and  when  thi» 
is  difcharged,  the  flowers  fall  off.  The  female  flowers 
come  out  in  clufters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  ; 
they  have  no  petals,  but  a  large  oval  germen  fupport- 
ing  three  reflexed  ftyles,  and  are  fuoceeded  by  oval 
nuts.  2.  The  lentifcivs,  or  common  mailichtree,  grow* 
naturally  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Being  an 
evergreen,  it  has  been  preferved  in  this  country  in  or- 
der to  adorn  the  grcen-houfea.  In  the  countries  where 
it  is  a  native,  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet, 
covered  with  a  grey  bark  on  the  ftem ;  but  the 
branches,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  covered  with 
a  reddifh-brown  bark,  and  are  garnifhcd  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  fmall  fpear- 
fhiaped  lobes,  withoiit  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  3.  The 
orientalis,or  true  maftichtreeof  theLevant.from  which 
the  roaftich  is  gathered,  has  been  confounded  by  moft 
botanical  writers  with  the  lentifais,  or  common  maillcU 
tree,  above  defcribed,  though  there  are  confiicrable 
difFcrences  between  them.  'I'he  bark  of  the  tree  is 
broviTi  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of  two  or  tliree  pair  of 
fpear  Ihaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  :  the 
outer  lobes  are  the  largefl ;  the  others  gradually  dimi- 
nl(h,  the  inncrmoft  being  the  leatt.  Thefe  turn  of  a 
brownilh  colour  towards  the  autumn,  when  the  plants 
are  expofed  to  the  open  air  ;  but  if  they  are  under 
glalTcfl,  they  keep  green.  The  leaves  continue  all  the 
year,  but  are  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort, 
nor  are  the  plants  fo  hardy. 

Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  its  nuts  ; 
which  fliould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  kitchen- 
garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-btd  to 
bring  up  the  plants :  when  thefe  appear,  they  Ihould 
have  a  large  (hare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  and  by  de- 
grees they  (liould  beexpofed  to  the  open  air,  which  at 
lad  they  will  bear  in  all  feafar.s,  though  not  without 
great  danger  of  being  deftroycd  in  fevcrc  winter*.  The 
fccond  fort  is  commonly  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  branches,  though  it  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  the 
feed  in  the  manner  already  directed  for  the  pillachia- 
nut  tree:  and  in  this  manner  alfo  may  the  true  mallich- 
tree  be  raifed.  But  this  being  more  tender  than  any  oT 
the  other  forts,  requires  to  be  conftantly  (helttred  ir. 
winter,  and  to  have  a  warm  fituatioa  in  fummer. 

5  1'  Piftachi:. 


(a)  "  Mumiahi,  or  native  Pirfian  mummy.  It  proceeds  from  a  hard  rock  in  vcr^'  fmall  quantity.  It  is  a  bi 
tuminous  juice,  that  tranfudes  from  the  ftony  fuperficies  of  the  hill,  rcfcmbling  in  appearance  coatfe  flioemi- 
kcrs  wax,  as  well  in  its  colour  as  in  its  denfity  and  duftility.  While  adherent  to  the  rock  it  is  leU  folid,  but 
is  formed  by  the  warmth  of  the  hands.  It  ii  eafily  united  with  oil,  but  repels  water  ;  it  is  (juite  void  of  fmeil, 
and  very  like  in  fubftance  to  the  Egyptian  mummy.  When  laid  on  buniiiig  coals,  it  has  the  fmell  of  fubliur 
tempered  a  little  with  th.it  of  nnphtha,  not  difagreeable.  There  are  tv.'o  kinds  of  this  mummv;  the  one  is  va- 
luable for  its  fcarciiy  and  gre^t  activity.  The  native  place  of  the  beft  mummy  is  fir  from  the  acccfs  of  men, 
from  habitations,  and  from  Iprings  of  waftr,   in  the  province  of  Dsraab.      It  is  found  in  a  narrow  cave,  not 

above  two  fathtms  deep,  cut  like  a  well  out  of  the  mafs,  at  the  foot  cf  the  ragged  mountain  Caucafus." 

Kempfer.  Amtn.    Per/. 

This  defcription  agrees  perfrdly  with  the  pifTafphahum  or  foflil  mummy  of  Bui,  differing  only  io  ihepri- 
vatioa  of  fmell,  which  it  is  diffici^lt  to  imagine  ij  totally  wanting  in  the  Perftan  mumm^. 
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PiitachU  nuts  are  moJerately  large,  containing  a 
kernel  of  a  prle  jcrceoilh  colour,  caveied  with   a  rej- 

.^ilU  ikm.  Th  y  have  a  jilealan:,  f«eet,  unfluous  tatte, 
refcmblin^  that  of  zlmoads  ;  anil  they  a!  ouiiil  with  a 
fweet  anJ  well-tifteJ  oil,  which  they  yiild  in  great 
a''undince  on  beioj^  prrfled  after  bruifing  them  ;  they 
cr;  re^ltrned  air.ongft  the  analeptico,  anJ  arc  wholefome 
and  nutritive,  and  arc  by  fotric  clleemed  »ery  proper  to 
be  prefcribed  ly  way  of  rtftorativcs,  eaten  in  iinall 
quantity,  to  people  tmaciated  by  lon^  illnefj. 

PISTIL,  amonij  liotanifts,  the  little  upritjht  co- 
lumn which  ij  generally  found  in  the  centre  of  every 
flower.  According  to  the  L.inTi;e?n  fyllem,  it  is  the 
female  part  of  reneration,  whole  office  u  to  receive  and 
fecrete  the  pollen,  .ind  produce  the  fruit.  It  confillj  of 
three  paits,  viz  g-ernien,  fty'.UK,  and  ftigraa.  See  Co- 
tan  v,  p.  4?4,  and  p.  4^4,  id  colu^lll^. 

PISTOI A  is  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tuf- 
rany,  iiiaated  on  the  river  Stella,  in  a  beautiful  plain 
near  the  foot  of  the  Apcnnine  mountains.  By  Phny 
>t  i3  called  Piftor'tum,  and  i.^  faid  to  have  been  once  a 
Roni;.n  .  ohmy.  At  prefent  it  is  a  billiop's  fee,  fuflVa- 
jjan  o*'  Fl  rence  The  ftreets  arc  broad  and  regular, 
I  he  houfes  tolerably  well  built,  but  poorly  inhabited 
for  want  of  trade.  I'orinerly  it  was  an  independent 
republic,  but  fince  it  was  I'ubdued  by  the  IHoregtines 
in  I2CO:  it  has  been  in  a  declmin?  condition.  The 
cathedral  has  a  very  handforae  cupola,  and  a  magiiifi- 
cect  ilaircafe  to  afoend  to  it.  In  the  chapel  dedicated 
to  St  James,  where  his  relirB  are  prelerved,  the  walls 
jire  alr.ioft  covered  with  plates  of  filver.  Here  are  tour 
marble  ftatiiesof  very  prvol  woritmanlhip.  The  mar- 
ble pulpit,  the  baifo  relievop,  the  vtlTel  chat  holds  the 
holy  water,  and  the  fcpiare  llecplc,  »re  the  work  of 
John  Pifano.  The  Jefuit3  have  a  very  tine  college, 
and  the  Francifcane,  Dominicans,  and  Aii(;ultfnian9, 
good  churches.  In  the  church  of  Madonna  dell'  Umil- 
ta  there  are  tivo  llatues,  one  of  Leo  X.  and  the  other 
of  Clement  VII.  Thepullc  palace,  fituated  in  a  brge 
fquare,  is  a  h^ndfame  bui}ding  ;  fevetal  of  the  nobili- 
ty have  alio  very  good  houles.  In  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  called  by  the  name  of  Piitoia,  there  are 
rr my  large  villages,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  S. 
Martelio,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Cartoli.  Thefe 
mountains  are  a  part  of  th;:  Apennines,  and  border  on 
the  territory  of  Bologna  and  the  county  of  Vcrnio  ; 
higher  up  is  the  fource  of  the  river  Reno.  The  coun- 
tty  about  Piftoia,  cfpecially  towards  Florence,  is  ex- 
ceeding fertile  and  delightful,  covered  with  all  forts  of 
fruits,  corn,  wine,  &c.  and  containing  a  vail  number 
of  little  towns,  wealthy  villages,  and  country  feats,  fo 
as  to  be  reckoned  the  tichell  and  nioft  beautiful  in  all 
Tufcany.  It  is  about  20  miles  N.  VV.  of  Florence, 
and  30  N.  E.  ofPifa.  E.  Long   11.  29.  N.  Lai.43.  55. 

PISTOL,  the  froalleft  piece  of  fire-arras,  borne  at 
the  fdddle-bow,  on  the  girdle,  and  in  the  pocket. 

PISTOLE,  a  gold  coin,  (Iruck  in  Spain  and  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  &c. — The  piftole 
has  its  aucrmentationa  and  diminutions,  which  are  qua- 
druple piiloles,  double  piftoles,  and  half  pillolet.  See 
MostT -Table. 

PISTON,  in  pump-work,  is  a  fhort  cylinder  of  me« 
tal  or  other  fohd  fubltance,  fitted  e«ai'ily  to  the  cavity 
of  the  barrel  or  bodj  of  the  pump.  See  Uyoaosta- 
tJCS,  fetl.  t. 


PISTORIUS  (John),  born  at  Nidda  in  1546,  ap- 
plied himfelf  at  iirll  to  the  lludy  of  medicine,  and  was 
adroiited  adoftor  with  applaufc  ;  but  his  prefciiptions 
not  being  attended  with  all  the  fu  ceis  which  be  ex- 
pected, he  quitted  that  proftfTion,  aud  thidicd  the  law. 
His  merit  procured  him  the  appoiiitnitni  of  counfel- 
lor  to  Eincft  Frederick  margrave  of  Bdde-Dourl«ch. 
He  had  embraced  the  Prntethnt  religion  j  but  lorac 
time  after  he  changed  bis  opinion,  and  returned  to  the 
coinmuoion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  became 
afterwards  a  doctor  of  divinity,  one  of  the  emptror'.i 
counfellors,  provotl  of  the  cathe«lr->.l  of  Brcflaw,  and 
donieftic  prelate  to  the  nbhot  ot  Fulda.  We  have  ot' 
bis  writings,  1.  Several  ControverGal  Trades  againft 
the  Lutherans.  2.  Arils  CubaJjUc^  S(nfilorts,fr\altA^t 
Bale  1587;  a  fcarce  and  cuiious  collection.  3  Scrips 
tores  rerum  Polunicarum.  4.  Scripiores  Je  rebus  Gernul' 
nicis,  in  3  vols,  tolio,  from  1603  to  161  ^.  This  is  a 
curious  and  fcarce  performance,  hut  might  have  been 
better  digetted.  The  author  died  in  160S,  at  the  age 
of  52. 

PISUM,  PEASE  ;  a  genus  of  the  decandris  order, 
belonj^ing  to  the  dia  lelphia  clafs  of  plants.  The  fpe- 
ciee  are,  1.  The  fativum,  or  greater  garden  pea,  whole 
lower  ftipulse  are  roundiih,  indented,  with  taper  foot* 
halks,  and  many  flowers  on  a  foot  ftalk.  2.  The 
huniile,  or  d*arf  pea,  with  an  trctt  branching  ftalk, 
and  leaves  having  two  pair  of  round  lobes.  3.  The 
umbcllatum,  rcfe,  or  crown  pea,  with  four  pointed 
acute  Hipuh,  and  foot-ltalks  bearing  many  flowers, 
which  terminate  the  ftalks.  4.  'i  he  maritiroum,  or  fea- 
pea,  with  foot  ilalks  which  are  plain  on  their  upper 
fide,  an  anguLr  tlalk,  arrow-pointcd  tlipulas,  and  foot- 
ftalks  bearing  many  flowers.  5.  The  Americanum, 
commonly  called  Cape- Horn  pea,  with  an  angular  trail- 
ing ftalk,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  fpcar-lhaped,  (harp- 
ly  indented,  and  thofe  at  the  top  arrow-pointed.  (■>.  The 
ochrus,  with  membranaceous  rusning  footilalks,  ha° 
ving  two  leaves  and  one  flower  upon  a  foot-ftalk. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  gardtnpeafe  now  culti- 
vated in  Britain,  which  are  diftingulftied  by  the  gar- 
deners and  fecdfmcn,  and  have  their  different  titles;  but 
ns  great  part  of  thtfe  have  been  feminal  variations,  f© 
if  they  are  not  very  carefully  managed,  by  taking  away 
all  thofe  plants  which  have  a  tendency  to  alter  before 
the  feeds  are  formed,  they  will  degenerate  into  their 
original  ftatc  :  therefore  all  thofe  pierfons  who  are  cu- 
rious in  the  choice  of  their  feeds,  look  carefully  over 
thofe  which  they  defign  for  feeds  at  the  time  when  they 
begin  to  flower,  and  draw  out  all  the  plants  which  they 
diflike  from  the  other.  This  is  what  they  call  roguing 
their  pejfe  ;  meaning  hereby  the  taking  out  all  the  bad 
plants  from  the  good,  that  the  farina  of  the  former  may 
not  impregnate  the  latter  ;  to  prevent  which,  they  al- 
ways do  it  before  the  flowers  open.  By  thus  diligently 
diawing  out  the  bad,  referving  thofe  wliich  come  tar- 
licft  to  flower,  they  have  greatly  improved  their  peafe 
of  late  yeais,  and  are  conftantly  endeavouring  to  get 
forwarder  varieties  ;  fo  that  it  would  be  to  little  pur- 
pofe  in  this  place  to  attempt  giving  a  particular  ac- 
count of  all  the  varieties  now  cultivated  :  tberefoie  we 
ftiall  only  raeation  the  names  by  which  they  are  com- 
monly known,  placing  them  according  to  their  time  of 
coming  to  the  table,  er  gathering  for  ufe. 
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The  (rol'!en  Jiotfpur. 
The  Charlton. 
The  Readinfr  hotfpur. 
Mafter's  hotfpur. 
EITex  hotfpur. 
The  dwarf  pea. 
The  fui?ar  pea. 
Spanlfh  Morotto. 


Ntfnpireil. 
Sugar  dwarf. 
Sickle  pea. 
Marrowfat. 
Rofe  or  crown  pea. 


Rouncival  pea 

Gray  pea. 

Pig  pea  ;  with  fume  others. 

The  En|;Iilh  fea-pca  l»  found  tvild  upon  the  (hore  in 
Sufiex  and  fevera!  other  countiei  in  England,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  different  fpeciea  from  the  common  pea. 

The  fifth  fpecies  hath  a  bienni.il  root,  which  conti- 
nues two  yeais.  This  was  brought  from  Cape  Horn  by 
Lord  Anfon's  cook,  when  he  pafTtd  that  Cape,  where 
thefe  peaf-  were  a  great  relief  to  the  faiiors.  It  is  kept 
here  as  a  curiofity,  but  the  peafe  are  not  fo  p^ood  for 
eating  as  the  woril  fort  now  cultivated  in  Britain.  It 
is  a  low  trailing  plant  ;  the  leaves  have  two  lobes  on 
each  foot-ftalk  :  thofe  below  are  fpear-lhaped,  and 
fharply  indented  on  their  edges  ;  but  the  spper  leaves 
are  Imall,  and  arrow  pointed.  The  flowers  aie  blue, 
each  foot-ftalk  fuflaining  four  or  five  flowers;  the  pods 
are  taper,  near  three  inches  long  ;  and  the  feeds  are 
round,  about  the  fize  of  tares. 

'1  he  fixth  fort  is  annitil.  This  grows  naturally 
among  the  corn  in  Sicily  and  fome  parts  of  Italy,  but 
is  here  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  tor  the  fake  of  va- 
riety. It  hath  an  angular  ftalk,  rifingnear  thrte  feet 
high  ;  the  leaves  ftand  upon  winged  foot-ftalk^,  each 
fuftaining  two  oMong  lobes.  The  fljwers  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  (haped  hke  thofe  or  the  other  fort  of 
pea,  but  are  fmall,  each  foot-llalk  fuftiiinin.j'  one 
flower  ;  thefe  are  fuccceded  by  poda  about  two  inches 
long,  containing  five  or  fix  roundifli  f^Js,  which  are  a 
little  compreflcd  on  their  fides.  Thefe  are  by  fome 
l^erfons  Coten  green  ;  but  unlefi  they  are  gathered  very 
young,  tbey  are  roarfe,  and  at  belt  not  fo  good  as  the 
<;ommon  pea.  It  may  be  fown  and  managed  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  garden  pea. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  fet  dow^  the  method  of 
cnltivatmg  the  fcveral  fort?  of  garden  peafe,  fo  as  to 
contisue  them  ihroughont  the  ftafon. 

It  is  a  common  praftice  with  the  gardeners  near 
London  to  raife  peafe  upon  hot  beds,  to  have  them 
very  early  in  the  fpring ;  in  order  to  which,  they  fow 
their  peaft  upon  warm  bor'.ers,  under  wails  or  hedges, 
about  the  middle  of  OSober  ;  and  when  the  plants 
come  u|>,  they  draw  the  earth  up  gently  to  their  ftems 
*vith  a  hoe,  the  belter  to  protect  them  from  froft.  In 
thefe  places  they  let  them  remain  until  the  latter  end 
of  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  obferving 
to  earth  them  up  from  time  to  time  as  the  plants  ai- 
vance  in  height  ('or  the  reafons  before  given);  as  alfo 
to  cover  them  in  very  hard  troll  with  peafe-hauhn,  Itraw, 
or  fome  other  light  covering,  to  prcftrve  them  from 
lirini^  dcftroyed;  they  then  make  a  hot- l>cd(  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  ot  peafe  intended),  which  mull  be  insde 
of  good  hot  dung,  well  prcpuveil  and  properly  mixed  to- 
gether, that  the  heat  may  not  be  too  great.  The  dung 
(hould  be  laid  for  two  or  three  feel  thick,  accordinc;  it 
the  beda  are  made  earlier  or  later  in  the  ftafon;  wlien 
the  dung  is  equally  levtlltl,  then  the  earth  (which 
fhould  t  e  light  ar.d  frrth,  but  not  over  rich)  mufl  be 
laid  thereon  aSout  fix  or  eight  inches  thick,  la)ing  it 
equally  uU  over  the  bed.     'i  his  being  done,  the  frame* 
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(which  finuld  be  two  feet  high  on  the  back  fide,  and 
about  14  inches  in  front)  mud  be  put  on,  and  covered 
with  glatfes  ;  after  which  it  fliould  remain  three  or  four 
days,  to  let  the  fteam  of  the  bed  pafs  off  before  you 
put  the  plants  therein,  obferving  cv«ry  day  to  raife 
the  glaffes  to  give  vei't  for  the  rifing  (leam  to  pafs  off ; 
then,  when  you  find  the  bed  of  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture for  heat,  you  (hould,  with  a  trowel,  or  fome  other 
inftrument,  take  up  the  plants  as  carefully  as  pofliblc 
to  prefervc  the  earth  to  their  root*,  and  plant  them  into 
the  hot-bed  in  rows  about  two  tttt  afunder,  and  the 
plants  about  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other  in  the 
rows,  obfcrving  to  water  .-ind  fliade  them  until  they 
have  taken  root ;  after  which  you  muft  be  careful  to 
give  them  air  at  all  times  when  the  feafon  is  favour. 
able,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and  be 
fubjeft  to  grow  mouldy  and  decay.  You  Ihould  alfo 
draw  the  earth  up  to  the  thanks  of  the  plants  as  they 
advance  in  height,  and  keep  them  always  clear  from 
weeds.  The  water  they  (hould  have  muft  be  given 
them  fparingly  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  watered,  it 
will  caufe  them  to  grow  too  rank,  and  fometimtrs  rot 
off  the  plants  at  their  ITianksjutt  above  ground.  When 
the  weather  is  very  hot,  you  (hould  cover  the  glaiTes 
with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  fcreen  them  from 
the  violence  of  the  beat  of  the  fun,  which  is  then 
to»  great  for  them  :  but  when  the  plants  begin  to 
fruit,  they  (hould  be  watered  oftcner,  and  in  greater 
plenty  than  before  ;  I^t  by  that  time  the  plants  will 
h:ive  nrat^ly  done  growing,  and  the  often  refrclhing 
them  will  occafion  their  producing  a  greater  plenty  of 
fruit. 

The  fort  of  pea  w'-tch  is  getierally  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  is  the  d*arf ;  for  all  the  other  forts  ramble  too 
much  to  be  kept  in  frames :  the  reafoa  forfowing  them 
in  the  common  grOHnd,  and  nfterwarJs  tranfplanting 
them  on  a  hot-bed,  is  to  check  their  growth,  and  caufe 
them  to  bear  in  lefs  compafs ;  for  if  the  feeds  were 
fowniupon  a  hot  bed,  and  the  plants  continued  tiiere. 
on,  they  would  produce  fuch  luxuriant  plants  as  could 
not  be  contained  io  the  frames,  and  would  bear  but 
little  fruit. 

Thr  next  fart  of  pea  which  is  fown  to  fncceed  thof« 
on  the  hot  bed  i»  the  hotipur  ;  of  which  there  are 
reckoned  fev-jral  varieiies,  as  the  golden  hotfpur,  the 
Charlton  hotfpur,  the  Mafter's  hotfpur,  the  Reading 
hotfpur,  and  fome  others;  whijh  are  very  little  ditfer- 
ing  from  each  other,  except  in  their  early  bearing,  for 
which  the  golden  and  Chailton  hotfpurs  are  chiefly 
preferred  ;  though  if  either  of  thefe  forts  are  cultivated 
in  the  fame  place  for  three  or  tour  yeari,  they  arc  apt 
to  degenerate,  and  be  later  in  fruiting  ;  for  which  rca- 
fon,  luoft  curious  prrfoni  procure  their  feeds  annually 
from  fnme  diftant  place  ;  and  in  the  choice  of  thefe 
feeds,  if  they  could  be  oht;;ined  from  a  colder  fituation 
and  a  poorer  foil  than  that  in  which  they  sie  to  be 
fown,  it  will  be  much  better  than  on  the  contrary,  aod 
they  will  come  earlier  in  the  Ipring. 

'riiefe  mull  alfo  be  fown  on  warm  borders,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  October  ;  and  when  the  pLnIs  are 
come  up,  you  fliouU  draw  ihe  earth  up  to  their  fliauki, 
and  treat  them  m  evfr\-  other  refpcrt  as  ibovc  diredcd. 

In  the  Ipring  you  mull  carefully  clear  them  from 
weeds,  and  draw  fome  frcfl)  cirth  up  to  their  ftcms  ; 
but  do  not  raife  it  coo  high  up  to  the  plant*,  left  by 
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burying  their  leaves  you  fhoulj  rot  their  ftems,  as  is 
fomctimet  the  cafe,  efpeci^Uy  in  wet  feafons.  You 
fhould  alio  obferve  to  keep  them  free  from  vermin, 
which,  if  permitted  to  remain  amongft  the  plants,  will 
increafe  fo  plentifully  as  to  uevour  the  greateft  part  of 
them.  The  chief  of  the  vermin  which  infcll  peafe  are 
flugB,  which  lie  all  the  day  in  the  fmall  hollows  of  the 
earth,  near  the  ftems  of  the  plants,  and  in  the  nijjht- 
time  come  out  and  make  terrible  dettrudion  of  the 
peafe  ;  and  thefe  chiefly  abound  in  wet  foils,  or  where 
a  garden  is  iieglefted  and  over-run  with  weeds:  there- 
fore you  (liould  make  the  ground  clear  every  way  round 
the  peafe  to  deftroy  their  harbours ;  and  afterwards  in 
a  fine  mild  morning  very  early,  when  thefe  vermin  are 
got  abroad  from  their  holes,  you  (hould  flake  a  quan- 
tity of  lime,  which  (hould  be  llrewed  over  the  ground 
pretty  thick,  which  will  deftroy  the  vermin  wherever 
it  happens  to  fall  upon  them,  but  will  do  very  little  in- 
jury to  the  peafe,  provided  it  be  not  fcattered  too 
thick  upon  them. 

If  this  crop  of  peafe  fucceeds,  it  will  immediately 
follow  thofe  on  the  hot-bed  ;  but  for  fear  this  Ihould 
mifcarry,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  two  more  crops  at 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  diftance  from  each 
other,  fo  that  there  may  be  the  more  chancer  to  fuc- 
ceed.  This  will  be  fufficient  till  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
when  you  may  fow  feveral  more  crops  of  thefe  peafe  at 
a  fortnight  diftance  from  each  other.  The  late  fow- 
ings  will  be  fufBcicnt  to  continue  the  early  fort  of 
peafe  through  the  feafon ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  fome  of  the  large  fort  to  fucceed  them  for  the 
ufe  of  the  family  ;  in  order  to  which,  you  (hould  fovr 
fome  of  the  Spani(h  Morotto,  wiiich  is  a  great  bearer 
and  a  hardy  fort  of  pea,  about  the  middle  of  February, 
upon  a  clear  open  fpot  of  ground.  Thefe  mull  befown 
in  rows  about  four  feet  afunder,  and  the  peafe  (hould 
be  dropped  in  the  drills  about  an  inch  dilfance,  cover- 
ing them  about  two  inches  deep  with  earth,  being  very 
careful  that  none  of  them  lie  uncovered,  which  will 
draw  the  mice,  pigeons,  or  rooks,  to  attack  the  whole 
fpot  ;  and  it  often  happens,  by  this  negledt,  th.it  a 
whole  plantation  is  devoured  by  thefe  creatures;  where- 
as, when  there  are  none  of  the  peafe  left  in  fight,  they 
do  not  eafily  find  them  out. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  you  (liould  fow  another 
fpot,  either  of  this  fort  or  any  other  large  fort  of  pea, 
to  fucceed  thefe  ;  and  then  continue  to  repeat  fowing 
once  a  fortnight,  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May; 
only  obferving  to  allow  the  marrowfats,  and  other  very 
brge  forts  ot  peafe,  at  leaft  four  feet  and  a  half  be- 
tween row  and  row  ;  and  the  rofe-pea  (hould  be  al- 
lowed at  leaft  eight  or  ten  inches  diftance  plant  from 
plant  in  the  rows  ;  for  thefe  grow  very  large,  and  if 
they  have  not  room  allowed  there,  they  will  fpoil  each 
other  by  drawing  them  up  very  tall,  and  will  produce 
no  fruit. 

When  the  plants  come  up,,the  earth  (hould  be  drawn 
up  to  their  (hanks  (as  was  before  direfled),  and  the 
ground  kept  entirely  clear  from  weeds;  and  when  the 
plants  arc  grown  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  you  fhould 
ilick  fome  brulhwood  into  the  ground  clofe  to  the  peafe 
for  them  to  ramp  upon,  which  will  fupport  them  from 
trailing  upon  the  ground,  which  is  very  apt  to  rot  t!ic 
growing  foits  of  peafe,  efpecially  in,wet  feafons  ;  he- 
fides,  by  thus  fupporting  them,  the  air  can  freely  pafs 
between  thena,  which  will  prcferve  the  blolToms  from 


falling  off  before  their  time,  and  occafion  them  to  bear 
much  better  than  if  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  v. 
and  there  will  be  room  to  pafp  between  the  rows  to  ga- 
ther the  peafe  when  they  are  ripe. 

The  dwarf  forts  of  peafe  may  be  fown  much  rlofer 
tfigether  than  thofe  before-mentioned;  for  thefe  fclJotn 
rife  a^jove  a  foot  high,  and  rarely  fpread  above  half  a 
foot  in  width,  fo  that  thefe  need  not  have  more  room 
than  two  feet  row  from  row,  and  not  above  an  inch 
afunder  in  the  rows.  Thefe  will  produce  a  good  quan- 
tity of  peafe,  provided  the  feafon  be  not  over  dry;  but 
they  feldum  continue  long  in  bearing,  fo  that  they  are 
not  fo  proper  to  fow  for  the  main  crop  when  a  quan- 
tity of  peafe  is  expeded  for  the  table,  their  chief  ex- 
cellency being  for  hot-bedt,  where  they  will  pro  luce 
a  greater  quantity  of  peafe  (provided  they  are  well- 
managed)  than  if  expofed  to  the  open  air,  where  the 
heat  of  the  fun  foon  dries  them  up. 

The  large  growing  forts  may  be  cultivated  for  the 
common  ule  of  the  family,  becaufe  thefe  will  produce 
in  greater  quantities  than  the  other,  and  will  endure 
the  drought  better  ;  but  the  early  kind  are  by  far  the 
fweeter-tafted  peafe. 

The  beft  of  all  the  large  kinds  is  the  marrowfat, 
which,  if  gathered  young,  is  a  well-tailed  pea;  and  thii 
will  continue  good  through  the  month  of  Auguft,  it 
planted  on  a  ftrong  fail. 

The  gray  and  other  large  winter  peafe  are  fcldotn 
cultivated  in  gardens,  becaufe  they  require  a  great  deal 
of  room,  but  are  ufually  fown  in  tields.  For  the  pro- 
per method  of  nttanaging  them,  fee  Agrjculture, 
n"  150. 

In  the  Mufeum  Rujlicum,  Vol.  I.  p.  109.  we  find 
the  following  method  of  preparing  peafe  for  hogmeat, 
which  we  ihall  give  in  the  words  of  the  ingenious  far- 
mer who  communicated  it. 

"  A  iivi  years  ago  (fays  he),  I  had  a  plentiful  crop 
of  peafe  on  a  ten  acre  piece,  which  lies  near  my  houfei 
when  they  were  full  podded  and  nearly  ripe,  1  hail 
them  hooked  in  the  ufual  manner  ;  but  before  I  coul.l 
get  them  in,  there  came  a  heavy  fhowerofrain  which 
wetted  them  through  and  through  ;  and  the  dull  heavy 
weather,  with  frequent  fhowers  which  followed,  pre- 
vented their  drying  for  a  confiderable  time. 

"  I  caufed  the  wads  to  be  from  time  to  time  turn- 
ed, to  prevent  the  haulm  from  rotting  ;  and  at  length 
a  few  days  funlhine  dried  them  enough  to  be  iuned  ; 
for  as  they  lay  hollow,  the  wind  was  greatly  aflillant 
to  the  operation. 

*'  Before  I  got  them  in,  on  examining  fome  of  the 
pods,  I  found  that  the  peife  were  all  fproute<l  to  a 
confiderablc  length  :  this  was  what  I  had  expefted,  as 
I  gave  my  crop  over  for  loft,  till  after  a  little  recol- 
leftion,  as  the  weather  ftitl  continued  fine,  I  determi- 
ned to  thre(h  them  in  the  Stld. 

"  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  the  corn,  after 
it  was  caft  and  riddled  to  feparate  it  from  the  lubbifh, 
was  dried  on  my  malt  kiln. 

"  When  this  operation  was  over,  1  began  to  refleft 
in  what  manner  I  (hould  difpofe  of  my  peafe,  being 
fenfible  that  they  could  not  be  proper  for  feed,  and 
ftanding  no  chance  of  difpofing  of  ttiem  to  any  advan- 
tage in  the  market. 

••  At  length,  as  it  was  then  a  time  of  war,  and  ot 
courfe  there  was  a  great  demand  for  pork  for  the  ule 
of  the  oavy,  I  determined  to  buy  a  conOiderable  num- 
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her  of  lean  Kogs,  that  I  might  I  y  their  mean«  con- 
fume  this  crop  on  my  own  prcmifca,  and  in  that  man- 
"  ner  make  the  mod  of  it. 

"  My  expectations  were  more  than  anfwered  ;  for  I 
found,  by  repeated  experience,  that  three  bufhels  of 
the  peafe  1  have  mentioned  went  nearly  as  far  in  fat- 
tening the  hops  1  bought  as  four  bufhels  got  in  dry 
and  hard  in  the  manner  ufually  praAifed. 

"  This  difcowcry  I  made  feveral  years  ago,  and  it 
Has  turned  out  to  my  advantage  ;  for  fince  that  time 
I  have  been  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  weather  in 
which  my  peafe  are  hooked,  being  rather  better  pica- 
fed,  as  far  as  relates  to  them,  with  wtt  than  dry  wea- 
ther ;  but  if  the  weather  happcr;s  to  be  dry  at  the 
time  they  are  ripe,  1  always  caufe  as  many  as  I  want 
for  feeding  my  hogs,  which  arc  not  a  few  in  a  year, 
to  be  regularly  malted  in  the  fame  manner  nearly  as 
my  barley  :  this  management  has  of  late  fu^ceeded  ve- 
ry well  with  me,  and  I  therefore  intend  to  continue  it. 

"  Befides  feeding  my  hogs  wiih  thefc  malted  peafe, 
I  have  often  given  them  to  my  hoifcs,  with  which 
they  agree  very  well,  and  arc  heartening  food. 

"  Turkeys  will  fatten  apace  on  thcra  alfo,  and  be 
fine  neat. 

"  I  h-.TC  applied  my  malte^l  ptafe  to  many  other 
ufts,  wi;ich  I  have  not  at  prefer.!  time  to  enumerate  : 
but  were  they  only  ufed  for  feeding  hogs  and  horfcs, 
it  is  dill  worth  while  to  prepare  fume  ta  this  manner 
every  year." 

PIT-COAL,  or  Stone-coal.      See  CoiL  and  L:- 

TIIANTMRAX. 

Mr  Bcrtrand,  in  his  OryftologU  DiSionary,  reduces 
all  kind.s  of  coals  to  fix  general  cLlfes,  viz.  i.  I.,ithan- 
thrax  ligncus  ;  2.  I'ctroi'luB  ;  3.  Terrertris  ;  4.  Piceoe  ; 
f.Fifiilis;  6.  Mineralif.^tus.  He  fays,  that  the  Scots 
coale  are  heavier,  and  burn  not  fo  well  as  ihofe  of  New- 
caftle  ;  that  thofe  of  Liege  burn  quicker ;  and  thofe 
from  BrafTac  in  Auvergne,  arc!  from  L^  Folfe,  burn 
with  a  n.ore  agreeti!  le  flame,  &c.  But  Mr  Morand, 
in  hi»  Nominclalurt:  Rjifonrie,  di.lribuics  all  forts  of  pit- 
coals  into  four  clafles :  In  the  (irll  he  places  nine  va- 
rieties, beginning  wich  the  gJgas  or  fuccinum  nigrum, 
to  the  varicgiteJ  litl.anthiax;  in  the  fccond  he  reckons 
fcven  v.iricties,  beginning  with  the  luhanlhrax.  eUganti 
Jlrudura,  to  that  facie  granu.'atj :  and  he  forms  the 
fourth  clafs  with  the  earthy  and  poorer  kinds  of  folfil 
coals.  He  feexs,  however,  to  have  been  puzzled  with 
the  (laty  coal'.,  as  he  ranges  them  in  a  feparate  clafs, 
perhaps  to  (helter  himfelf  from  the  critical  objeflions 
of  thofe  numerous  uipcrticial  naturalifts,  who  only  look 
for  the  apparent  configuration,  witliout  almoll  any  re- 
gard to  the  ccmponeru  paits  of  folFils. 

The  coal-trade  is  of  infinite  importance  to  Great 
Britain,  which  never  could  have  arrived  at  its  picfcnt 
c0mmerci.1l  eminence  without  it  ;  and  this  eminence  it 
will  te  impofllSle  to  retain  if  coal  Ihould  ever  become 
fcarce.  Thia  we  tru.1  is  not  likely  to  be  tl:e  cafe,  though 
Mr  Williams  exprcnV?  great  fears  for  it, and  informs  us 
tliatatNewc ..llle  and  in  manyparts  of Scothind  themines 
near  the  fea  are  already  waited,  the  firft  confequencc  of 
which  mull  be  an  enormous  rile  in  the  price.  See 
hii  obfcrvalions  on  this  fubjc^t  in  bis  Natural  Hijlory 
nj  lie  Minc-al  Kingdom,  p.  1 5'>,  &C.  This  autl  or  fays, 
that  coal  was  not  difcovered  till  between  the  middle  of 
the  I2lh  and  beginning  of  the  13th  centuries:  it  is 
thcr«foie,acccrJing  to  him, 400  yeare  finct  it  was  futt 
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difcovered  in  Britain,  b«t  they  have  not  been  in  com- 
mon ufe  for  more  than  I'.o  years.  The  fsme  author 
gives  us  many  pertinent  obfervations  on  the  appear- 
ances and  indications  of  coal,  indruflions  about  fearch- 
ing  for  it,  remarks  on  falfe  and  doubtful  fyraptoms  of 
coal  ;  for  all  which,  together  with  his  obfervations  on 
the  different  kinds  of  Scots  coal,  we  (hall  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  iiftlf ;  the  firft  part  of  which,  oc- 
cupying the  largeft  proportion  of  the  firft  volume,  is 
upon  the  Jlrula  of  coal,  and  on  the  concomitant  Jlrata. 
See  alfo  our  article  Coalery. 

PITAHAYA  (Caaus  Pilajaya,  Lin.  Syjl.  Fegeta- 
bilium.  Jacquin  Amer.  J51.  ed.  2.  p.  7j.  M.  E.  Car- 
ihagena),  a  fli-ub  peculiar  to  California,  is  a  kind  of 
beech,  the  fruit  of  which  forms  the  greateft  harveft  of 
the  natives.  Its  branches  arc  finely  fluted,  and  rife 
vertically  from  the  ftem,  fo  as  to  form  a  very  beauti- 
ful top.  The  fruit  is  like  a  horfe-chtfnut.  In  fome 
white,  in  others  yellow,  and  in  others  red,  but  always 
exquifitely  delicious,  being  a  rich  fweet,  tempered  with 
a  grateful  acid.     See  CACTt;s. 

PITCAIRNE   (Dr  Archibald),  a  moft  eminent 
phyfician  and  ingenious  poet,  was  defcended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Pitcairnes  of  Pitcairne  in   Fife- 
fhire,  and  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember 1652.  He  comnicnced  his  fludies  at  the  fchool 
of  Dalkeith  ;  and  from  thence  he  was  removed  to  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburjrh,  where  he  improved  himfelf 
in  claflical  learning,  and  completed  a  regular  courfe  of 
philofophy.     His  friends,  according  to  the  authors  of 
the  Biographia  Britannica,  were  deurous  that  he  fhould 
follow   the   profcdion   of  theology.      The   unpleafant 
gloom,  however,  which  at  that  time  hung  over  reli- 
gion and  itii  proftfTors  in  Scotland,  could  not  but  very 
ill  fuit  with  that  native  cheerfulnefs  of  temper  and  U- 
htralitv  of  mind  which  made  him,  long  after,  a  mark 
for  the  airows  of  precifencfs  and  grimace.     The  law 
feems  to  have  been  his  own  choice,  and  to  this  fcienoe 
he  turned  his  attention.     With  an  ardour  peculiar  t» 
himlclf,  and  an  ambition  to  excel  in  whatever  he  un- 
dertook, he  purfued  it  with  fo  much  intenfenefp,  that 
his  health  began   to   be  impaired.     On  this  account, 
his  phyficians  advifcd  him  to  ftt  out  for  the  fouth  of 
France.     By  the  time  he  reached  Pari?,  he  was  hap- 
pily fo  far  recovered,  that  he  determined  to  renew  hii 
Itudies;  but  being  informed   that    there  was  no  able 
protefTor  of  law  in  that  city,  and  finding  fcvcral  gen- 
tlemen  of  his  acquaintance  engaged    in  the  ftuJy  of 
phyfic,  he  went  with  them  to  the  lectures  and  hofpi- 
taln,  and  employed  hmfelf  in  thij  manner  for  feveral    • 
months  till  his  affairs  called  him  home. 

On  bis  return,  he  applied  h'mfelf  chiefly  to  the  ma'' 
thcmatics.  It  is  not  ufual  to  f.-e  the  briars  of  thia 
fcience  and  the  flowers  of  poetry  growing  in  the  fame 
foil.  Here,  however,  ihey  were  happily  united  ;  and 
to  this  union  perhaps  was  owing  that  lingular  com- 
mand of  judgment,  over  one  of  the  livdieft  of  fancies, 
which  appears  in  every  part  of  liis  works.  Hit  ii.timacy 
with  Dr  David  Gregory,  the  celebrated  mathematical 
profcfFor,  began  about  the  fame  time  ;  and  probably 
conduced  to  chcrifh  his  natural  aptitiile  for  this  ftudy. 
It  was  then,  in  a  great  meafi.re,  new  to  hiiu  ;  it  foon 
became  his  principal  deh'^ht  ;  hi6  pro;;rrfj  in  it  wat 
rapid,  and  ccrvefpondcnt  to  h.s  progicfs  in  other  pur- 
fuits.  His  improvements  on  the  mrihoj  of  infinite 
feries  thca  adopted,  which  D;  WviUii  of  Oxfjid  after- 
5  wards 
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f^a'rr.t.  <v.'.l€s  publiflifJ,  wet«  a  confpicuous  and  early  proof 
^~~~*"~'  of  liis  abilitifs  in  this  fcicnre. 

Had  Dr  Pilcairne  continued  to  proftcute  t!ie  ftll.^.y 
of  the  law,  and  could  he  have  mouHcd  his  principlfs 
to  the  limes,  the  firil  offices  and  honours  of  the  ftatc 
might  have  bceil  looked  for  »-ithout  prefumption  a« 
tfie  probable  reward  of  fu;h  talents  as  hepod-fTel. 
S'.ruck,  however,  with  the  charms  of  mathematical 
tri!th  which  hid  hern  hitely  introdu:ed  into  the  philo- 
fophy  of  tne.'.icine,  nnd  ho'>ing  to  reduce  the  healing 
art  to  geometrical  method,  he  unnlterably  determined 
on  this  lefs  afpiring;  profefli on.  At  t'le  period  when 
he  formed  this  refolution,  the  ide?.8  of  th'?  medical 
world,  already  fufficiently  conlufed,  were  ftil!  farther 
Tumbled  by  the  difjovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
bbod,  which  had  a«  yet  produced  nothint;  but  doubt, 
uncertainty,  and  aftonifhment.  In  Edinburgh  at  that 
time  ther-e  was  no  fchnol,  no  hofpital,  no  opportunity 
of  improvement  but  the  chamber  and  the  fhop.  He 
therefore  foon  after  returned  to  Parin.  Genius  and 
jniulhy  are  unhappily  not  often  unitid  in  the  fame 
rharaiSer:  of  fuch  an  union,  however,  Dr  Pitcairne  iaa 
celebrated  inflance.  During  his  rcfiJence  in  France, he 
cultivated  the  objeftof  hU  purfuit  with  hi?  natural  en- 
thufiafm,  and  with  a  fteadlneffl  from  which  he  could 
not  be  diverted  by  the  allurements  of  that  joy  which, 
in  his  hours  of  fecial  and  feftive  intercourfe,  he  always 
felt  and  always  gave.  Amon^  his  vurlous  occupations, 
the  flu'y  of  the  ancient  ph^li-ians  fecms  to  have  had 
•u  principal  fhare.  This  appears  from  a  treatife  which 
he  pu'jlifhe  1  fome  time  ;iftcr  his  return  ;  and  it  fhows, 
tint  he  wifely  determined  to  know  the  proj^refs  of  me- 
dicine from  its  earlicft  periods,  before  he  attempted  to 
reform  ind  improve  that  fcience. 

On  the  I  ^th  of  Augujl  i6><o,  he  received,  from  the 
'acuity  of  Rheiroa  the  degree  of  Doftor  ;  which,  on 
the  yih  of  Auguil  1699,  was  likcwife  conferred  ob 
him  by  the  univerf.ty  of  Aberdeen  ;  both  beipg  at- 
tended with  marks  of  peculiar  diftinftion.  Other  me- 
dical honours  are  faid  to  have  been  conferred  on  him 
in  Fr:>nce  and  elfewhefe  ;  but  nothin;^  affords  a  mpre 
iineqiiivocal  teftimony  to  his  abilities  than  that  which 
the  furjjeons  of  Edinburgh  gave,  in  admitting  him, 
freely  and  unfolicitcd,  a  member  of  their  coUe.^c. 
None  had  fuch  opportunities  of  judging  of  his  merit  as 
a  pra£lilioner,  and  on  no  phyfician  did  they  ever  beftow 
tlie  fame  public  mark  of  refpeft.  Soon  after  his  gra- 
duation at  Rheims,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh;  where, 
on  the  29th  of  November  1681,  the  Royal  College  of 
Phyliciana  wa«  inftituted;  and  his  name,  among  others, 
graced  the  originjl  patent  from  the  crown. 

In  his  So/ulio  Prollematis  <h  Inventoriius,  the  trea- 
tife ibove  alluded  to,  he  difcovers  a  wonderful  degree 
i>f  medical  literature,  and  makes  ufe  of  it  in  a  man- 
rier  that  docs  great  honour  both  to  his  head  and  his 
heart.  His  ohjv'ft  is  to  vindicate  Dr  Harvey's  claim 
to  the  difcovery  of  the  circulatioN  of  the  blood.  The 
dlfeovery  was,  ut  firft,  controverted  by  envy,  and  re- 
probated  by  ignorance.      When  at  length  its  truth 
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was   fully  eflabli (lied,  many  inridioudy  attetnptfii  tdPltciIme. 

tear  the  laurels  from  the  illuflrious  Englilhman,  and  to r-^ 

pl.int  them  on  t!ie  brows  of  Hi;ipocrates  and  others. 
Hnd  the  attempt  been  direfted  againll  himfelf,  the 
generous  foul  of  Pilcairne  could  not  have  exerted  more 
zeal  in  a  defence;  and  his  arguments  remain  unanfwered. 
During  his  refidence  in  Scotland,  his  reputation 
became  fo  confiderable,  that,  in  the  year  1691,  the 
univerfity  of  Lcyden  folicited  him  to  fill  the  medical 
chair,  at  that  time  vacant.  Such  an  honourable  tefti- 
mony  of  refpeft,  from  a  foreign  nation,  and  from  fuch 
an  univerfity,  cannot  perhaps  be  produced  in  the  me- 
dical biography  of  Great  Britain.  The  luftre  of  fuch 
charaft<.-r8  refiei^s  honour  on  their  profeflion,  and  on 
the  country  which  has  the  good  forttme  of  giving 
them  birth  ;  and  ferves  to  give  the  individuals  of  that 
country  not  only  a  ufcful  ellimation  in  their  own  eyes, 
bnt  in  thofe  alfo  of  the  reft  of  the  world.  Dr  Pit- 
cairne'e  well  known  political  principles  excluded  bim 
from  public  honours  and  promotion  at  home  :  he 
therefore  accepted  the  invitation  from  abroad  ;  and, 
on  the  26lh  of  April  1692,  delivered,  at  Leyden,  hii 
elegant  and  mafterly  inaugurrd  oration  :  Oratia  qua 
ri/itndilur  malicinam  ab  omni  fh'il'ifophorum  feSa  ejfe  libe- 
ram.  In  this  he  clears  medicine  from  the  rubbi(h  of 
the  old  philofophy  j  feparates  it  from  the  influence  of 
the  different  fedts  ;  places  it  on  the  broa  1  and  only 
fure  foundation  of  experience  ;  ihows  how  little  good 
inquiries  into  the  manner  bow  medicines  operate  have' 
done  to  the  art  ;  and  demon ftrates  the  nccefTity  of  a 
fedulous  attention  to  their  effefts,  and  10  the  various 
appearances  of  difeafe. 

Nothing  (fays  an  elegant  p?.negyrift*  of  our  author)  •nrCharlet 
marks  a  fuperiority  of  intelleft  fo  much  as  the  cou-  Webftcr,  in 
rage  requifite  to  ftem  a  torrent  of  ohftinately  prevail- 'Jr^^  q^^_ 
ing  and  groundlefs  opinions.     For  this  the  genius  and//,„  at  E- 
talents  of  Pitcairne  were  admirably  adapted  ;  and,  ind  nburgh 
his  oration,  he  difplays  them  to  the  utmoft.     It  wasf'''''^'^  y^*" 
received  with  the  hisheft  commendations;  and  the  ad- '.',  ,\l^,, 
miniftritors,  to  telhfy  ibtir  fenfe  of  fuch  au  a^quifition f,,rmancf 
to  their  univerfity,  greatly  augmented  the  ordinary  ap- the  prcfcnt 
pointmcnt  of  his  chair.  "C'^n''  " 

He  difcharged  the  duties  of  his  ofR:e  at  I^eyden  fO(j.^^^J[i_ 
as  to  anfwer  the  moll  fanguine  expeitations.  He 
tauglit  with  a  perfpicuity  and  eloquence  which  met 
with  univerfal  applaufe.  Independently  of  the  enco- 
miums of  Boerhaave  and  Mead,  who  were  hia  pupils, 
the  numerous  manufcript  copies  of  his  leftures,  and 
the  mutilated  fpecimen  of  them f  which  found  its  way  ^ J^'""'"" 
into  the  world  without  his  knowledge,  (how  how  juft-"  ' 
ly  it  was  beftowed.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was  not 
more  celebrated  as  a  profefl'or  than  as  i  praAical  phy- 
fician ;  and  notwithftanding  the  multiplicity  of  his  hu- 
fmefs  in  both  thefe  charafters,  he  found  leifure  to  pub- 
lilli  feveral  treatifes  on  the  circulation,  and  fome  other 
of  the  moft  important  parts  of  the  animal  economy  (a). 
At  the  clofe  of  the  fefTion  he  fct  out  for  Scotland, 
with  an  intention  of  returning  in  tirtic  for  the  fucceed- 
ing  one.     On   his  marrying  (s)   the  daughter  of  Sir 

Archibald 


(aI  Dr  Boeihaave  gives  the  following  charafter  of  thefe  and  fome  other  of  Dr  Pitcairnc'n  differtations, 
which  were  coUeftel  and  publlflied  at  Rotterdam,  anno  1701  :  "  Hic  fcripta  optima  funt  et  perfccla,  five 
lc?is  Didcrtationem  de  Motu  Sanguinis  per  Pulmones,  five  aha  opufcula,  five  ultiaium  traftatura  de  Opio." 
Mcthodus  Jludii,  ab  Hatlero  edila,  p.  569. 

(b)  He  had  been  mariied  before  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Jamee  Hiy  of  Pitfour,  by  whom  he  hid  a  foB 
and  daughter,  who  both  died  young. 
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P!tc»irne.  Archibald  Stevenfon,  the  objeA  of  liis  journey,  her 
^"'"V""*' relations  would  on  no  acount  confent  to  pait  with 
him  a^:  in.  He  was  therefore  relnclantly  obh'ged  to 
remain  ;  and  he  wrote  the  unlverfity  a  polite  apolo- 
gy, which  waa  received  with  the  utmoil  regret.  He 
even  declined  the  oioft  flattering  folicitations  and  temp- 
ting  offers  to  fettle  in  London.  Indeel  he  fi)on  came 
into  that  txtenfive  praftice  to  which  his  abilities  in- 
titled  hitr,  and  was  alfo  appointed  titular  profeflbr  of 
raedlcine  in  the  nnivtrfity  of  Edinburgh. 

The  uniformity  of  a  profeffiqnal  life  is  feldom  inter- 
rupted  by  incidents  worthy  of  record.  Specinien!i, 
however,  ofth.it  brilliant  wit  with  which  he  delighted 
his  friends  in  the  liours  of  his  leifure,  continue  to  en- 
tertain ti«(c);  and  the  effefts  of  that  emintnt  ikiil 
which  he  exerted  in  the  cure  of  difeale,  llill  operate  to 
the  good  of  portcrity. 

Tlie  difcovery  of  the  circulation,  while  in  fome 
mcafure  it  exploded  the  chemic.il  and  Galenical  doc- 
tiines,  tended  to  introduce  mathematical  and  niecha- 
nical  reafoning  in  theit  (lead.  Of  this  theory  (n) 
Dr  Pitiairne  was  the  principal  fuppott,  and  the  firft 
who  introduced  it  into  Britain.  A  mathematical  turn 
of  mind,  and  a  wifh  for  mathematical  certainly  in  me- 
dicine, biaCed  him  in  its  favour,  and  he  pulhed  it  to 
its  utmoft  extent.  One  ia  at  a  lofj  whether  mod  to 
sdmire  or  regret  fuch  a,  wafte  of  talents  in  propping  a 
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theory  which,  though  fubverfivj  of  for.-ner  ones,  was  P^tolme. 
to  fall  before  others  but  a  little  more  fatisfactory  than  ~"'V-~^ 
itftlf.  Mechanical  phyfici^ns  cxpecled  m.^re  fro.Ti  geo- 
metry than  that  fciencc  coulj  gr-^nt.  They  made  it 
the  foundation  infttad  of  an  auxiii  iry  to  their  inqui- 
ries, and  applitd  it  to  parts  of  nature  not  admitting 
mathematical  calculations.  By  paying  more  attention 
afterwards  to  the  fuprcme  influence  of  cbe  living  prin- 
ciple, the  fource  of  all  the  motion  and  funiitions  of 
the  body,  it  was  found  that  thefe  could  not  be  ex- 
plained by  any  l.iws  of  chtmiftry  or  mechanlfm.  They 
are  ftill,  however,  involved  ia  obfcurity  ;  and  notwith- 
(landing  the  num^erle^J  improvements  which  have  ti- 
ken  place  in  the  fcienccs  conneiRed  with  medicine, 
will  perhaps  remain  infcrutable  while  man  continues  iu 
his  prefent  flage  of  txlftcnce. 

In  a  fcirnce  fo  (lowly  progrelTive  as  thatof  medi- 
cine, Dr  Pit  airne  did  a  great  dial.  By  labouring  in 
vain  for  truth  in  one  road,  he  favcd  many  the  fame 
drudgery,  and  thereby  (howed  the  neceflity  of  ano- 
ther. He  not  only  exploded  many  falfe  notions  of 
the  thcmilt^  and  Galenills  which  pn  vailed  in  his  time, 
but  many  of  thofe  too  of  his  oah  fed.  In  particu- 
lar,  he  (howed  the  ahfurdity  of  referring  all  difeafei 
and  their  cures  to  an  alkali  or  an  acid(E).  He  refuted 
the  idea  ol  ftcrttlrn  being  pertormcd  ly  pores  diffe- 
rently (hapcd(K),  Bellini's  opinion  of  effervefcences  in 

the 


(c)  Vide  Pllcarnii  /Vmu/a.— Several  of  his  poems,  however,  are  obfcure,  and  fome  of  them  totally  unintel- 
lieible  without  a  key.  In  thofe  of  them  which  are  of  a  political  kind,  he  wifhed  not  to  exprcfs  himfelf  too 
clearly;  and  in  others,  he  alludes  to  private  occum  nce«  which  were  not  knoxn  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
companions.  His  poem  ( /I<1  Limje/ium),  addrefTed  to  his  friend  Lindfey,  is  commented  on  by  the  authors  of 
the  Biographia  Britannka  ;  and  it  ia  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  the  only  one  on  which  they  h:ive  been  follcitous 
to  throw  light.  "  Some  pirts  (fay  they)  of  this  poem,  are  hardly  intelligible,  without  knowing  a  clrcura- 
fiance  in  the  Doflor's  lite,  which  he  often  told,  and  never  without  fome  emotion.  It  is  a  well  known 
llory  of  the  two  Platonic  phllofophers,  who  promifed  one  another,  that  whichever  die  J  firll  fliould  m.ike  a 
vifit  to  his  furviving  companion.  This  (lory  being  read  by  Mr  Lindfey  snd  our  author  together,  they, 
being  both  then  very  yountf,  entered  into  the  fame  engagement.  Soon  after,  Pitciirne,  at  li's  father's 
houfe  in  Fife,  dreamed  one  morning  that  Lindfey,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  came  to  him,  and  told  him  he 
was  not  dead,  as  was  commonly  reported,  but  (UU  alive,  and  lived  in  a  very  agreca!.;li  place,  to  which  he 
could  not  yet  carry  him.  By  the  couife  of  the  poll  nevro  came  of  Lindfey 's  <:xath,  which  happened  very 
fuddenly  the  morning  of  the  dream.  When  this  is  known,  the  poeoa  is  eafily  underftood,  and  (hines  with  no 
common  degrca  of  beauty. 

"  LynHefi  !   Stygia's  jarr.dudiim  vefte  per  undaii, 

*'  Stagnaque  CJocyti  non  adeunda  mlhi  ; 
"  Excute  paulifpcr  Lcthxi  vlncula  f.imnl, 

*•  Ut  feriant  animum  carmlna  oodra  tuura. 
"  Te  nobis,  te  redde  tuis,  piomiffa  datuius 

*'  Gaudia  ;   fed  proavo  lis  comitante  redux  : 
"  Namque  novos  viios  mutataque  regna  vidcbif, 

*•  Paffaque  Teutonicas  fccptra  Britanna  manus*.  .*  ^""a» 

....  hi  itfSj, 

'•  He  then  proce«d»to  exclaim  agalnft  the  principles  and  practices  which  produced  this  Teutonic  violence 
upon  the  Britilh  fceptrc ;  and  concludes  with  a  v»i(h,  thai  Liodiey  might  bring  Rhadamanthus  with  him  to 
punifh  them. 

"  Unus  abeft  fcelerum  vlndex  Rhadamanthus ;  a:nic«, 
"  Dii  faclant  reditus  fit  comes  ille  tui ! 


"  Every  one  fees  how  much  keener  an  edge  Is  given  to  the  fatire  upon  the  revolution,  by  inakiog  it  an  ad- 
itionl  reafon  for  his^rietid'r.  keeping  his  promifc  to  return  him  avifit  aft«f  his  death." 

De  opera  quam  prtsfl^t  corpora  acida  vel  }lk«lic»  io  cum* 


(d)  Ste  the  artirlt  Physiology,  n"  7  —  14. 
( I )  Pilcarnii  Differtat'tants,  Edin.  edit.  1 7 1 3. 
tione  morborura. 

(i)  Dc  circulatiooe  fanguiols  per  rafa  mioijnR 
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l»rc»>n:.  the  animal  fplrlts  with  the  blood,  and  Boit-IH's  of  air 
'"~'Vr~"  entering  the  blooj  by  rcfp:ration  (g).  He  proved  the 
continuity  of  the  arteries  and  veins  (h)  ;  and  feems  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  Ihowed  that  tKe  Hood  flowt 
fiom  a  fm  •ller  capacity  into  a  larger  ;  that  the  aorta, 
with  rtfpcA  to  the  arterial  fyftem,  is  the  apex  of  a 
tone(i).  In  thin  therefore  he  may  be  confidered  at 
the  latent  fpring  of  the  difcoveries  refpefting  the 
powers  moving  the  blood.  He  introduced  a  fimplici- 
ty  of  prefcription  unknown  in  pharraary  before  his 
tlme(K)  ;  and  fuch  was  the  ftate  of  medicine  in  this 
country,  that  fcarctly  have  the  woiks  of  any  cotem- 
poraty  or  preceding  author  been  thought  worthy  even 
of  prefervation  (l).  As  to  the  errors  of  his  philofo- 
jfhy,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  theory  has  as  yet 
flood  the  teft  of  many  yeara  in  an  enlightened  period. 
His  own  hang  very  loofely  about  him(M)  ;  and  the 
prefent  generally  received  practice  differs  from  his  very 
little  in  reality.  He  treated  iniiamraatory  and  hemor- 
rhagic difeafcs  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  bliftering,  as 
has  been  done  uniformly  and  folely  on  the  different 
theories  llnce.  His  method  of  adminiftering  mercury 
and  the  bark  is  obferved  at  this  day;  and  with  refpcdl 
to  febrile,  nervous,  glaiidular,  and  dropfical  affeftions, 
they  I'eem  to  be  as  often  the  opprobriums  of  the  art 
now  as  they  were  then. 

Dr  Pitcairne  was  univerfally  confidered  as  the  firft 
phyfician  of  his  time.  No  one  appears  ever  to  have 
had  fo  much  praAice  in  this  country,  or  fo  many  con- 
fultations  from  abroad;  and  no  one,  from  all  accounts, 
ever  praftifed  with  greater  fagacity  and  fucctfs.  The 
higheft  thought  themfelves  honoured  by  his  acquaint- 
.  ance,  and  the  lowcft  were  never  denied  his  afiiftance 
and  advice.  The  emoluments  of  his  profefTion  muft 
have  been  gieat  ;  but  his  charities  are  known  to  have 
been  correfpondent.  The  potfellion  of  molKy  he  polt- 
poned  to  more  liberal  objeds  :  he  collecie:^  one  of  the 
fineft  private  libraries  in  the  woild;  which  was  purcha- 
fed,  after  his  death,  by  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy.  Not- 
withftanding  the  fatigues  he  underwent  in  the  exercife 
of  his  profeffion,  his  conHitution  was  naturally  deli- 
cate. About  the  beginning  of  Oftoher  1713,  he  be- 
came KffeAed  with  his  laft  illnefs ;  and  on  the  23d  he 
died,  regretted  by  feience  as  its  ornament,  by  his  coun- 
try as  its  boijft,  and  by  humanity  as  its  friend.  He 
left  a  fon  and  four  daughters:  of  whom  only  one  of  the 
latter  now  furvives.  The  prefent  noble  family  of  Kelly 
are  his  grandchildren. 

Some  anonymous  publications  are  attributed  to  Dr 
Pitcairne,  particularly  a  treatife  Dc  Legilut  Hijhrie 
Naturalis,  &c. ;  but  the  only  ones  he  thought  proper 
to  legitimate  are  bis  Differtationes  Medicte,  and  a  ftiort 
effay  De  Salute. 
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PITCAITHLY.      See  Pitkeathlv.  Pitca;rWf 

PITCH,  a  tenacious  cily  fubllauce,  drawn  chiefly     -.JJ 
from  pines  ?nd   firs,  and  ufed   in  (hipping,  medicine,  f 

and  various  arts  ;   or  it  is  more  properly  tar  infpiffated 
by  boiling  it  over  a  flow  fire.      S:c  Tar. 

F'jJJit  Pitch.     See  Petroleijm. 

PITCHING,  in  fea-atfairs,  may  be  defined  the 
Tcrtical  vibration  which  the  length  of  a  (hip  niakea 
about  her  centre  of  gravity  ;  or  the  movement  by  which 
fhe  plunges  her  head  and  after-part  alternately  into 
the  hollow  of  the  fea.  This  motion  may  proceed  from 
two  caufes :  the  wa-*es  which  agitate  the  veffel ;  and 
the  wind  upon  the  fills,  which  makes  her  ftuop  to  every 
blaft  thereof.  The  firit  abfolutely  depends  upon  the 
agitation  of  the  fea,  and  is  not  fufceptible  of  inquiry  ; 
and  the  fecond  is  occafioned  by  the  inclination  of  the 
mails,  and  may  be  fubmitted  to  certain  eHablifhed 
maxims. 

When  the  wind  afts  upon  the  fails,  the  maft  yields 
to  its  effort,  with  an  inclination  which  increafcs  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  maft,  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  wind,  and  to  the  comparative  weight  and 
diflribution  of  the  (hip's  lading. 

The  repulfion  of  the  water,  to  the  effort  of  gravity, 
oppofes  itfclf  to  this  inclination,  or  at  lead  fullains  it, 
by  as  much  as  the  repulfion  exceeds  the  momentum, 
or  abfolute  effort  of  the  maft,  upon  which  the  wind 
operates.  At  the  end  of  each  blift,  when  the  wind 
fufpends  its  aftion,  this  repulfien  lifts  the  vefTcl ;  and 
thefe  fucceffive  inclinations  and  repulfions  produce  the 
movement  of  pitching,  which  is  very  inconvenient ; 
and,  when  it  is  coniiderable,  will  greatly  retard  the 
courfe,  as  well  as  endanger  the  maft,  and  flrain  the 
vefTcl. 

PITH,  in  vegetation,  the  foft  fpongy  fubftance 
contained  in  the  central  parts  of  plants  and  trees  *.  "■'  *    _ 

PITHO,(fab.hill.)  thegoddefs  of  perfuafion  among 
the  Romans.  She  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Mercury  and  Venus,  and  wao  reprefented  with  a  diadem 
on  her  head,  to  intimate  her  influence  over  the  hearts 
of  man.  One  of  her  arms  appeared  raifed  at  in  the  at- 
titude of  on  orator  haranguing  in  a  public  aiferably  ; 
-and  with  the  other  (he  holds  a  thunderbolt  and  fetters, 
made  with  flowers,  to  fignify  the  powers  of  reafoning 
and  the  attraftions  of  eloquence.  A  caduceuF,  as  a 
fyiribol  of  perfuafion,  appears  at  her  feet,  with  the  wri- 
tings of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  the  two  moft  cele- 
brated among  the  ancients,  who  underftood  how  tocom- 
mand  the  attention  of  their  audience,  and  to  roufe  and 
aaimate  their  various  paffions. — A  Roman  courtezan. 
She  received  this  name  on  account  of  the  allurements 
which  her  charms  poffefled,  and  of  her  winning  ex- 
prcflions. 

PITHOM, 


(g)  De  diverfa  mole  qua  fanguis  fluit  per  pulmones.  " 

(h)  De  circulatione  fangi'.inis  per  vafa  minima. 

(i)  De  circulatione  languinis  in  animalibus  genitis  et  ndn  genitis. 

(k)  Eiementa  Med:driic,\\h.  i.  cap.  21.  et  pafTim. 

(l)  The  firft  medical  publication  which  diftinguifhed  this  countiy,  after  Dr  Piteairile's,  was  that  of  the 
EJiniurgh  Medical  Kffayi,  in  the  year  I732.      Vid.  the  article  Monro. 

(m)  Patft  {^fays  he)  medicuiaoi  efie  memoriam  eorum  quae  cuilibtt  morbo  ufus  oftendit  fuifte  utilia.  Nana 
notne  non  effe  corporum  intra  venas  fluentium  aut  confiftentium  naturas,  adeoque  fob  obfervatione  innotefcere 
q'.iftl  cuique  morbo  convcniat,  pof^quam  fxplus  eadem  eidera  -niorbo  pfofuifFe  coroperimus.     Dt  Div.  Morb, 


Pithom, 
)»;th<ni. 
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PITHOM,  one  of  the  citits  that  tlie  children  of    ry  III.  and  IV,  were  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  coat-     Pitifcai 
_  Ifrael   Luilt  for   PharaoJi  in  I'^gypt  (Exod.  i.  11.)  du-     bating  the  League  in  the  moft  intrepid    manner,   and  H 

rinij  the  tir^e  of  thtir  fervitu;!c.     This  is  probably  the    for  many  other  fervices,   in  which  be  had  recourfe  to      ^'''""    . 
fame  city  with   P.ithumo3   mentioned  by  Herodotus,     hia  pen  as  well  as  to  other  means.  " 

which  he  places  upon  the  canal  made  by  the  kiRE[8  Ne-  Pithttus  died  upon  his  birth-day  in  i  1196,  leaving 
cho  ami  D.iriu*  t()  join  the  Red  fca  with  the  Nile,  and  behind  him  a  w;''e  whom  he  had  married  in  1579,  anl 
by  that  means  witii  the  Mediterranean.  We  find  alfo  feme  children.  Thuanuj  fays  he  was  the  moft  excellent 
in  the  ancient  geogrnphers,  that  there  was  an  arm  of  and  acjomplifhed  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; 
the  Nile  called  Fiiihmelicus,  Phatmicus,  PIjjIii'icus,  or  and  all  the  learned  have  ac;reei  to  fpeak  well  of  him. 
Phatniticus.  Bochart  fays,  that  Pithom  and  Raamfes  He  coUefted  a  very  valuable  library,  containing  a  va- 
are  about  five  leagues  above  the  divifion  of  the  Nile,  riety  of  rare  manufcripts,  as  well  as  printed  books; 
and  beyond  this  river:  but  this  affertion  has  no  proof  and  he  took  many  precautions  to  hin.^.er  its  bein?  dif- 
from  antiquity.  This  author  contents  himfelf  with  re-  perfed  after  his  death,  hut  in  vain.  He  publi(hed  a 
latin;;  w'lnt  was  fiid  of  Egypt  in  his  own  time.     Mar-     great    number    of    works    upon    la*,     hiftory,     and 

fliam  will  have  Pithom  to  be  the  fame  as  Pelufium  or  clafTical  literature;  and  he  gave  fevetal  new  and  cor- 
Danietta.  xeSl  editions  of  ancient   writers.     He   was    the    firft 

PITHOU  or  PiTHoEus  (Peter),  a  Frenchman  of  who  made  the  world  acquainted  with  the  F.ibks  of 
great  literary  eminence,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient     Phxdrus  :  which,  together  with  the  name  of  their  aa. 

and  noble  family  in  Normsndy,  and  born  at  Troyes  in  thor,   were  utterly  unknown  and  unheard  of,  till  pub- 

1^39.     HIstaftefor  literature  appeared  very  early,  and  lilhtd  Irom  a  manufcript  of  his. 

his  father  cultivated  it  to  the  utinoih     He  firlHludieJ         PITISCUS   (Samuel),  a  learned  antiquary,  bora 

at  Troyes,  and  was  afterwards  fcnt  to  Paris,  where  he  at   Zutphen,  was  reclor  of  the  collrge  of  that  city, 

became  tirft  the  fcholar,  and  then  the  friend,    of  Tur-  and  afterwards  of  St  Jerome  at  Utrecht,   where-  he 

nebus.      Having  finiihed  his  purfuits   in  laniTuages  and  died  on  the  Hrft  of  February    1717,  aged  OD.      He 

the  belles  lettres,   he   was  removed  to    Bourses,   snd  wrote,     i.    Lexicon  Aniiquilalum  Romanorum,    in  two 

phc.  1  under  Cuia'ius  in  order  to  fhiriy  civil  law.    His  volumes  folio ;   a  work  which  is  eilcemed.      2.  Ecii- 

fnther  WIS  well  fliilled  in   this   profefTion,  and  has  left  tions  of  many  Latin  authors,  with  notes;  and  other 

no  inconfiilerable  fpecimen  of  his  judgment  in  the  ad-  works. 

»ice  he  i^ave  his  fon  with  regard  to  acquiring  a  know-  I'lTKE.ATHLY,  or  PircAniiLv,  is  the  nam:  of 
ledge  of  it ;  which  was,  not  to  fpend  his  time  and  pains  an  eltate  in  Strathern  in  Scotland,  famous  for  a  mine- 
tipon  voluminous  and  barren  commentators,  but  to  con-  ral  fpring.  An  Intelligent  traveller  '*  givfs  the  follow-  'Heron's 
fine  his  rc^idlHg  chiefly  tt>  original  writers.  He  made  ing  account  of  it.  "  The  ficuatlon  of  the  njineral  you^^.v 
fo  rapi-i  ;i  progref'^,  that  ^t  'evcntccn  he  was  able  to  fptin^  at  Pitcaithly,  the  efficacy  with  which  its  waters' '  ' '*« 
fpeak  extcmpoit  upon  the  motl  difficult  qucftions;  and  are  fiid  to  operate  in  the  cure  of  the  Jifeafes  for  which  "V"" 
Lis  msfter  wns  not  alliamcd  to  own,  that  even  himfelf  they  are  uffd,  and  tiie  accommodatlonswhich  the  neigh- «^,,/-v 
had  learned  fnme  thin>;s  of  )iim  Cujacius  afterwards  bourhf-od  aflbrds,  are  all  of  a  nature  to  invite  equal- 
removed  to  Valence;  and  Pitboeus followed  hiin,andcon-  ly  the  fitk  and  the  healthy.  Two  or  three  hoiJfes  are 
tinued  to  profit  by  his  Icftures  till  the  year  I  i.60.  He  kf  pt  in  the  ftyle  of  huteis  for  the  reception  of  ftran^trs. 
then  returned  to  Paris,  and  frequented  the  bar  af  the  There  is  no  long-room  at  the  well;  but  there  are  plea- 
p<rllament  there,  in  oriler  to  join  pradlical  forms  and  fiug  walks  through  the  adjoining  fields.  Good  roadi 
ufajeo  to  his  the^iretic  knowledge.  afford  eafy  accefs  to  all  the  circumjicent  country. 
In  1563,  being  then  24,  he  publifhed  Jdverfjrla  This  delightful  traft  of  Loa*er  Sirathern  is  filled  with 
Subfectv.i.  a  work  highly  appliui'.ed  by  Turncbus,  Lip-  houfes  and  gardcni,  and  llations  from  which  wide  and 
fine,  and  other  learned  men;  .nnd  which  l.iiJ  the  foun-  delightful  profpects  may  be  enjoyed;  all  of  which  offer 
dation  of  that  greit  and  extenfive  fame  he  afterwards  agreeable  points  to  which  the  company  at  the  well  miy 
acquired.  Soon  after  this,  Henry  HI.  advinccd  him  direct  their  forenoon  exciirfions  ;  convcrfation,  mufic, 
to  fomt  confidcrable  polls  ;  in  whi.-h,  as  well  as  at  the  dances,  whift,  and  that  beft  Iriend  to  elc-ant,  lively, 
bar,  he  a  quitte  '.  himfelf  mofl  honoura'  !y.  Pithueus  and  focial  converl'e,  the  tea-table,  are  f  ifficient  to  prc- 
being  a  ProtelL;nt,  it  was  next  to  a  miracle  that  he  vent  the  afternoons  from  be^roming  Ijnguid:  anj  in  the 
was  not  involved  in  the  terrible  mnffacre  of  St  Baitho-  evcnini's  nothing  cin  be  fo  delightful  as  a  walk  when 
lonew  in  t  572  ;  for  he  was  ,it  Paris  where  it  was  com-  the  fettin.;  fun  (heJs  a  foft  fljntin^  Heht,  and  the  de.v 
mitted,  and  In  tlie  f'me  lodging's  with  feveral  Hugue-  has  juft  not  begun  to  raoillcii  the  grafs. —  Phus  is  Pit- 
nots,  who  were  all  killed.  It  fecms  in 'cei!  to  have  caithly  tridy  a  rural  watering  phcc.  The  company 
frightened  him  out  of  his  reII.,'lon  ;  which  having,  ac-  canin)t  he  at  any  one  time  more  in  number  than  two 
cording  to  the  ciiflom  of  I  onvcrts,  examined  and  f.nind  or  three  taiiilies.  The  amufemciits  of  the  pluce  ar; 
to  he  erroneous,  h:*  foon  abiur<-d,  .md  openly  embraced  fimply  fuch  as  a  fingle  family  might  enjoy  in  an 
the  Catholic  failh.  He  ri'terwards  attenJe  I  the  duke  agrccille  litiution  in  the  country;  only  the  fociety 
of  Montmorencv  into  En^dand  ;  and  on  his  return,  is  more  div.*rfified  by  the  continual  change  and  fluchu- 
from  his  great  wif 'om,  good  nature,  and  amiable  man-  tion  of  the  company."  See  Alivft.ii.  IV.i.'m,  p.  ^  ;. 
ners,  he  became  a  kind  of  oracle  to  bis  countrymen,  PITO  P  (H.nry),  of  a  noble  family  in  Ljngue- 
and  even  to  foreigners,  who  confultcd  him  on  :ill  doc,  was  born  at  Aramont  in  the  diocefe  of  Ufcz, 
important  oc^afione :  an  inflance  of  which  we  have  on  the  29th  of  May  1695,  «nd  died  there  on  the 
in  Ferdinand  thi  Grand  Duke  of  Tufiany,  who  27th  of  D.:cember  1 77 1,  aged  76.  He  learned  the  ma- 
not  only  roufulted  him,  liut  even  fubmitted  to  hi'  de-  thematics  without  a  mafler,  and  went  to  Paris  in  1718, 
termination  in  a  point  contrary  to  his  intcrelU.  Hen-  where  he  formed  a  clofc  friendihip  with  the  ilhidrions 
Vot.XIV.  Pait  II.  5G  Reaumur. 
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Reaumur.     In  i7'J4»  he  was  admitted  a  memSer  of 
the  Royal  Acidemy  of  S^ii'iices  at  Piris,  an  'i  ia  a  few 
years  rofe  to  the  deijree  of  a  penfinner.      Befidcs  a  vaft 
number  of  Memoirs   printed  in  the  coUeftion  of  tliat 
foniety.  hepublilhci  in  17  ^  i  the  I'licory  of  the  Work- 
iny  of  Shipt,   in  one  vohim"  4(0  ;  a  work  of  confider- 
ah!cr   m-ilt,   which  was   trj.ndated    into    Enj?li(h,    and 
nnde  ;hr  author  be   n.'.milted   into  the  Roval  Society 
of  London.    In  1740.  the  flates-gencml  of  Langucdoc 
snade  choice  of  him  for  tlieir  chief  tni:;inerr,   and  f^avc 
him  at  the  fame  time  the  appointment  of  infpeflor  ge- 
neral of  the  canal   which  unites  the  two  feas.     That 
province  is  indebted  to  liim  for  fevcral   monuments  of 
his  genius,  which  will  trjnfmit  his  name  with  luftre  to 
pofterity.     The  city  of   Montpellier  being  in  want  of 
water.  Pilot  brought  from  the  diftanf-e  of  three  leagues 
t^Aofprings  which  furnifh  a  plentiHil  fupply  of  that  ne- 
ceffary  article.     They  are  brought  to  the  ni.igniticent 
Place  du  Peyron,   and  thence  are  diftrihuted   through 
the  city.     This  aftonifhing  work   is  the  admiration  of 
all  ftrangers.     1  he  illuftrions  marfhal  de  Saxe  was  the 
preac  patron  and  friend  of  Pitot,  who  had  taught  this 
hero   the   mathemati-s.      Jn    1754   he   was  honoiired 
with  the  order  of  St  Mich;iel.     In  17J5  he  had  mar- 
ried   M^rla-Leonlna    Ph^iranibier  de  S  bballoua,    de- 
fcended  of  a  very  ancient  noble  family  of  Navnrre.     By 
this  marria>ie  he  had  only  one  fon,  who  was  firft  advo- 
cate-fTentral  ef  che  Court  of  Accounts,   Aids,  and  Fi- 
nances of  Montpellitr.     Pitot  was  a  praftical  philofo- 
pher,  and  a  man  of  uncommon  probity  and  can^lour. 
He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the   Royil  Society  of   Sci- 
tnces  of  Montpellier;  and  his  eulogium  was  pronouncrd 
in    1772  by  M.  de  Ratte  perpetual  fccretary,   in  pre- 
fence  of  the  flates  of  Languedoc;  as  it  likewife  was  at 
the  Royal  A  ademy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  liy  Abbe  de 
Fouchi,  who  was  then  fecrctary. 

PITS  (Johnl,  the  biographer,  was  born  in  i  i;6o, 
at  Aulton  in  Hampfhire,  and  educated  at  Wykeham's 
fchool.  neir  Win.heilcr,  till  he  was  about  18  years  of 
age;  when  he  was  fcnt  to  New- college  In  Oxford,  and 
admitted  proliationer  fellow.  Having  continued  in 
that  univerfity  not  quite  two  years,  he  left  the  king- 
dom as  a  voluntary  Romifh  exile,  and  retired  to 
Douay  J  thence  he  went  to  the  Englifh  college  at 
Rheims,  where  he  remained  about  a  year ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  a  member  of 
the  Englilh  college  near  fevcn  years,  an  i  was  made  a 
prieft.  In  1589  he  returned  to  Rheims  ;  and  there, 
during  two  years,  taught  rhetoric  and  the  Greek 
language.  He  now  quitted  Rheims  on  account  of 
the  civil  war  in  France  ;  and,  retired  to  Pont  a  Mouf. 
fon  in  Lorrain,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  mailer 
of  arts  and  bachelor  in  divinity.  Hence  he  travelled 
into  Germany,  and  refided  a  year  and  a  half  at  Triers, 
where  he  commenced  licentiate  in  his  faculty.  From 
Triers  he  vifrted  feveral  of  the  principal  cities  in  Ger- 
;nany  ;  and  continuing  three  years  at  Ingoldftadt  in 
Bavaria,  took  the  degree  of  doftor  in  divinity.  Thence 
having  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  he  returned  once  more 
to  Lorrain  ;  where  he  was  patronifed  by  the  cardinal 
of  that  duchy,  who  preferred  him  to  a  canonry  of  Ver- 
dun ;  and  al)OUt  two  years  after  he  became  con'eflor 
to  the  duchefs  of  Cleves,  daughter  to  the  duke  of 
Lorrain.  During  the  leifure  he  enjoyed  in  this  em- 
ployment, be  wrote  in  Latin  the  lives  of  the  kings, 


bithops,  apoftolical  men,  anJ  writers  of  England. 
The  lart  of  thefc,  commonly  known  and  q\iitej  by  this  " 
title,  De  iUuflrilus  yingli^r /rn/itoriius,  was  pulililh-d  af- 
ter his  death.  The  three  lirll  remain  (l.U  in  m.inuf.iipt 
among  the  archives  of  the  coUe^^iate  church  of  Liver- 
dun.  The  duke  of  Cleves  dying  after  Pit-  hid  been 
about  twelve  ytars  confclTor  to  the  duchefs,  flie  re- 
turne  1  to  Lomin,  attended  by  our  author,  who  was 
promoted  to  the  ileanery  of  Liverdun,  which,  with 
a  canonry  and  officialfhip,  he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  died  in  i6l6,  f.n.l  was  burled  in  the 
colle.jiate  church.  Pits  was  undoubtedly  a  fcholar, 
and  not  an  inelegant  writer;  but  he  is  julllv  accufed 
of  ingratiiu.'e  to  Bale,  from  whom  he  borrowed  hia 
materials,  without  acknowledgment.  He  quotes  Le- 
lan  1  with  great  familiarity,  without  ever  h  vini;  feen 
his  book  :  his  error?  are  innumerable,  and  his  par- 
tiality to  the  Romifli  writers  moft  obvious;  neverthe- 
lefs  we  are  o'  liged  to  him  for  his  account  of  feveral 
popilh  authors,  who  lived  abroad  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation. 

PITT  (Cliriltopher),  an  eminent  Englifh  poet,  cele- 
brated fcr  his  excellent  tranflation  of  Virgil'.i  vEneid, 
was  born  in  the  year  1699.  Hiving  lludied  four  years 
at  New-college,  Oxford,  he  was  prefented  to  the  living 
of  Pimperne  in  Dorfetfliire,  whii:h  he  held  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  had  fo  poetical  a  turn,  that 
while  he  was  a  fchool-boy  he  wrote  two  large  folios 
of  manufcript  poems,  one  of  which  contained  an  en- 
tire tranflation  of  Luc.m.  He  was  much  efteemed 
while  at  the  univerfity  ;  particularly  by  the  celebrated 
Dr  Young,  who  uled  famil'srly  to  call  him  his  /on. 
Next  to  his  fine  tranflation  of  Virgil,  Mr  Pitt  gained 
xhegreatell  reputation  by  his  excellent  EnglilTi  tranfla- 
tion ol  Vida's  art  of  pottiy-  This  amiable  poet  died 
in  the  year  1648,  without  leaving,  it  is  faid,  one 
enemy  behind  him. 

Pitt  (William)  earl  of  Chatham,  a  moft  celebrated 
Britifh  ftatefman  and  prtriot,  was  born  in  November 
1708.  He  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Robert  Pitt,  Efq; 
of  Boconnock  in  Cornwall;  and  gtandfon  of  Thomas 
Pitt,  Efq;  governpr  of  Fort  St  George  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  who  fold  an  ex- 
traordinary fine  diamond  to  the  king  of  France  for 
135,000!.  and  thus  obtained  the  name  of  Diamond 
Pitt.  His  intclleftual  faculties  and  powers  of  elocu- 
tion very  foon  made  a  diftinguifhed  appearance;  but 
at  the  age  of  16  he  felt  the  attacks  of  an  hereditary 
and  incurable  gout,  by  which  he  was  tormented  at 
times  during  the  reft  ot  his  life. 

His  lordfhip  entered  early  into  the  army,  and  fcrved 
in  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  Through  the  intereft  of 
the  duchefs  of  Marlborough  he  obtained  a  feat  in 
parliament  before  he  was  21  years  of  age.  His  fir  ft 
appearance  in  the  houfe  was  as  reprefcntative  of  the 
borough  of  Old  Sarum,  in  the  ninth  parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  loth  he  reprefented  Seaford,  . 
Aldborough  in  the  i  ith,  and  the  city  of  Bath  in  the 
1  2th  ;  where  he  continued  till  he  was  called  up  to  the 
houfe  of  peers  m  i  "66.  The  intention  ot  the  duchefs 
in  bringing  him  thus  eaily  into  parliament  was  to  op- 
pofe  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whom  he  kept  in  awe  by 
the  force  of  his  eloquence.  At  her  death  the  duchefs 
left  him  10,000  I.  on  conditioH,  as  was  then  reported, 
that  he  never  fhould  receive  a  place  in  adminiltration. 
8  However, 


Piit. 
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Vitt.      However,  if  any  fuch  condition  was  made,  it  certainly  imperious  temper  of  our  minifter.  However,  thefe  very 

""^'~~'   was  not  iiept  on  his  Lordfhip's  part.     In    1746  he  qualities  were  fometimes  produftive  sf  great  and  good 

was  appointed  vicc-trcafurer  of  Ireland,  and  foon  after  coiifequences,  as  appears  from  the  following  anecdote. 

paymader  general  ef  the  forces,  and  fworn  a  privy.  — Preparatory  to  one  of  the  fecret  expeditions  during 


Pi'.t. 


counfcllor.  He  difcharjrcd  the  office  of  paymafler 
with  fuch  hnnoiir  and  inflexible  integrity,  refufing 
even  many  of  the  perquifites  of  his  office,  that  his 
bittereft  enemies  could  lay  nothing  to  his  charge,  and 
lie  foon  became  the  darling  of  the   people.      In  1755 


the  war  which  ended  in  1763  the  miniller  had  ^iven 
orders  to  the  different  prefuling  officers  in  the  military, 
navy,  and  orilnanct  departments,  to  picpare  a  large 
body  of  furces,  a  ceit.iin  number  of  (hips,  and  a  pro- 
poilional  le  quantity  of  Cores,   &c   and  to  have  them 


he  re figned  che  office  of  p::ymaller,  on  feeing  Mr  Fox  all  ready  againll  a  certain  day.     To  thefe  orders  he  re- 

preferrtd  to  him.     The  people  were  alarmed  at  this  ceived  an  anfwer  from  e.ich  of  the  officers,   declaring 

refignation  ;    and  being  difgufted   with  the  unfuccef-  the   total    impoffibility  of  a  compliance  with   them, 

ful  beginning  of  the  war,  complained  fo  loudly,  that,  Notwithftanding   it  was  then  at  a  very  late  hour,   he 

on  the  4th  December  1756,  Mr  Pitt  was  appointed  fe  fent  immediately  for  his  fecretary  ;  an  i  alter  cxpreffing 

crctary  of  Rate  in  the  room  of  Mr  Fox  afterwards  Lord  his  refentment  at  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  his 

Holland;   and   other  promotions  were  made  in  order  majefty's  fervants,  he  gave  the  following  commands  : 

to  fecond  his  plans.     He  then  took  fuch  meafuies  as  — "   I  dehrc,   Mr  Wood,  that  you  will  immediately 

were  neceffary  for  the  honour  and  intercft  ot   the  na-  go  to  Lord  Anfon  ;   you  need  not  trouble  yourfelf  to 

tion  ;   tut  in   the  month  of  February    1757,   having  fearch  the  admiralty,  he  is  not  to  be  found  there;  you 

refufed  to  aflent  to  the   carrying  on  a  war  in  Ger-  mull  puifue  him   to  the   gaming  houfe,   and  tell  hina 

many  for  the  fake  of  his  majefty's  dominions  on  the  from  me,   that   if  he  does  not  obey  the  orders  of  go- 

continent,   he  was  deprived  of  the  feals  on  the  ^th  of  vtrnment  which  he  has  received   at  my  hands,   that  I 

April  following.      Upon  this   the   complaints   of  the  will  moil  afl'uredly  impeach  him.      Proceed   from  him 

people  again   became  fo  violent,   that  on  the  29th  of  to  Lord  Ligonier ;  and  though  he  fhould  be  bolllered 

June  he  was  again  appointed  fecretary,  and  his  friends  with  harlots,  undraw  his  curtains,  and  repeat  the  fame 

filled  other  important  rffices.     The  fucceft.  with  which  melTage.     Then  direft  your  courfe  to  Sir  Charles  Fre- 

the  war  was  low  condufttd  is  univcrfally  known  ;  yet  derick,  and  allure  him,  that  it  his  majefty's  orders  are 

on  the  5th  of  Oftober  1761,  Mr  Pat,  to  the  aftonifh-  not  obeyed,  thty  (hall  be  the  lad  which  he  Ihall  receive 

ment  ot  almoft  the  whole  k'ngdom,   ttfiijntd  the  feals  from  me."     In  confequcnce  of  thefe  commands,   Mr 

into  his  niajeily's  own  hsni'.s.     The  reafon  of  this  was,  Wood  proceeded  to  White's,  and  told  hia  errand  to  the 

that 'Mr  Pitt,  having  received  certain  intelligence  that  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty;  who  infilled  that  (he  fecre- 

the  family-comp  ft  was  fii,'ned   between   France  and  tary  of  flatc  was  out  of  his  fenfes,   and  it  was  impoffi- 

Span,  and  tliac  the  latter  wss  about  to  join   France  ble  to  comply  with  his  wilhcs:  "however,  (added  he), 

ag:iiift  us,  thought  it  neceffaiy  to  prcvtnt  her  by  com-  as  madmen  mull   be  anlwcred,   tell   him   that   I  will 


meniing  hoililnies  firft.  Hivmi!  communicated  this 
opinion  in  the  privy  council,  the  other  iniriillers  urged 
that  they  would  think  twice  bc'ore  they  declared  war 
againft  that  kingdom.  "  I  will  not  give  them  leave 
to  il  ink  (rephrd  Mr  Pitt"!  ;  this  is  the  time,  let  U3 
criift'  the  whole  houfe  of  Bourbon.  But  if  the  mem- 
bers of  this  board  are  of  a  difttrent  opinion,  this  is  the 
laft  time  I  ftiall  ever  mix  in  its  councils.  I  was  calltrd 
into  the  miniltiy  l-y  the  voice  ot  the  people,  and  to 
theni  I  hold  myftlt  anfwer  ible  for  my  condutt.  I  am 
to  th;ink  the  minillcrs  of  the  late  king  for  their  fup- 
port  ;  1  have  fcived  my  country  with  fucccfs  ;  but  I 
will  not  be  refponfr  Ic  tor  the  conduct  o(  the  war  any 
longer  than  while  1  have  the  dir?tiion  of  it."     To  this 


do  my  utmoft  to  fat'sfy  him."  From  thence  he  went 
to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  and  delivered 
the  fame  meffa^'e.  He  alfo  faid  that  it  was  an  impof- 
fible  bnlinefs;  "  and  the  fecretary  knows  it,  (added  the 
old  lord)  :  neverthelefs,  he  is  in  the  right  to  make  us 
do  what  we  can;  and  what  is  poffible  to  do,  inform  him, 
(hall  be  done."  The  furveyor  general  of  the  ordnance 
w?.3  next  informed  of  Mr  Pitt's  refolution  ;  and,  after 
fome  little  confideration,hc  began  to  think  that  the  or- 
ders  might  be  coir.pletedwithinthetime  prefcribed.  The 
confcquence  at  lall  was,  that  every  thing,  in  fpite  of  im- 
poffibilities  themfclveo,  was  ready  at  the  time  appointed. 
Alter  his  refignation  in  1761,  Mr  Pitt  never  had 
any  lliare  in  adminiftratlon.     He  received  a  penlion  of 


bold  declaration,  the  lord  who  ihtn  prcfided  in  coun-  3000  1.  a-year,   to  be  continued  after  bis  dcceafe,   du- 

cil  made  the  following  reply.      "  1  find  the  gentleman  ring  the  furvlvancy  of  his  lady  and  fon  ;    and  this  gra- 

isdctcrniined  to  leave  us;  nor  can  Ifjythat  1  am  forry  tuity  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  BaroneJ's  of  67>j- 

for  it,  fincehe  woul  1  ctherwile  have  certainly  compelled  tham  to  his  lady,  and   that  ot  Baron  to  her  heirs  mile, 

us  to  leave  him.   But  if  he  is  refolvcd  to  aflume  ihe  right  Mr  Pitt  at  that  time  declined  a  title  of  nobility  ;    but 

of  .idvlfing  his  ni.  jelly,  and  dir<fting  the  operation-  of  in  1766  accepted  ot   a  peerage  under  the  title  of  Ba- 

the  war,  to  what  purpofe  are  I'e  c.  lied  to  this  conned  J  rm  Pynfent  and  E<irt  of  Chalham,  and  at  the  fame  time 


When  he  talks  of  bem^-  refponfible  In  t'.e  pcoplr,  he 
talks  the  langu  ge  ol  the  t.O'.ile  of  conimom,  am"!  for- 
getB  that  at  this  board  he  is  relponii!  le  only  to  the 
king.  However,  though  he  may  poffi!  ly  h.ive  ccm- 
vir.cid  liiin(«ll  of  his  irlalliKilny,  Hill  it  rtmiins  that 
we  (hould  Lc  equally  convinced  before  we  can  itfign 
our  undci  (landings  to  his  direction,  or  join  with  him 
in  the  meafure  he  propolcp." 

This  convtrri:tion,  which  was  followed  by  Mr  Pitt's 
tefi^jnation,  is  fifficient  to  (how  the  baiijjhtiuefs  and 


he  was  appointed  lord  privy-feal. 

This  acceptance  of  a  peerage  proved  very  prejudi- 
cial to  his  h  idftiip's  cliaradler.  However,  he  conti- 
nued (ledlart  in  his  oppoGtion  to  the  nieafures  of  ad- 
miiiillraiion.  His  lait  appearance  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lcrds  was  on  the  id  of  ^iptil  1778.  He  was  then 
very  ill  and  much  debilitated  :  but  the  queltion  w.is 
in  portant,  being  a  motion  of  the  duke  o!  Richmond 
to  tddreff  his  majclly  to  remove  the  minilUrs,  and 
Biake  peace  with  Arccrica  on  any  tcimii.  His  lord- 
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(liip  made  a  long  fpecch,  which haj  certainly  overcome 
his  fpirits  :  for,  attimpting  to  rife  a  fccoiid  time,  he 
fell  down  in  a  convulfive  fit;  and  though  he  recovered 
for  that  time,  his  diforder  continued  to  increafe  till  the 
1  ith  of  Mry,  when  he  died  at  his  feat  at  Hayes.  His 
death  was  lamented  as  a  national  lofs.  As  foon  as  the 
news  reache.'.  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which  was  then 
fitting,  Colonel  Banc  made  a  motion,  that  an  addrefs 
Jliould  be  prefenttd  to  hi«  majerty,  requeiling  that  the 
Earl  sf  Chatham  (hould  be  hurled  at  the  public  cx- 
pence.  But  Mr  Ricrby  having  propofed  the  crcAing 
of  a  ftatue  to  his  memory,  as  more  likely  to  perpetiiaie 
the  fenfe  of  his  great  merits  entertained  by  the  public, 
this  was  unanimoufly  carried,  h.  bill  was  foon  after 
paffed,  by  which  4000!.  a-year  was  fettled ijpoi)  John, 
now  earl  oi  Chatham,  an.!  the  heirs  of  the  late  earl 
to  whom  that  title  may  defceiid. —  His  lordiliip  was 
married  in  754  to  Lai'y  Hellen,  filler  to  the  earl 
of  Temple  ;  by  whom  ht  had  three  fons  and  two 
daughters. 

Never  perhaps  was  any  lift  fo  multifarious  as  that  of 
Lord  Chatham;  never  did  any  comprlfe  fuch  a  number 
of  intcrcftinir  fituations.  To  brin^;  the  fcattered  fea- 
tures of  fuch  a  charafter  into  one  point  of  view,  is  an 
arduous  talk.  The  author  of  the  hiftory  of  his  lite  * 
has  attempted  to  do  it  ;  and  with  the  outlines  of  what 
he  has  fsid  in  fiimming  up  his  charafler,  we  fhall  finlfh 
our  Liographical  llcctch  of  this  wonderful  man. 

"  One  of  the  firll  things  that  Urikes  us,  in  the  re- 
colleftion  of  Chatham's  life,  is  the  fuperior  figure  he 
makes  among  his  cotLmporaries.  Men  of  genius  and 
attraAlnn,  a  Caiteret,  a  Townfhend,  and  I  had  alnioft 
laid  a  Mansfield,  however  pkafini;  in  a  limited  view, 
appear  evidently  in  this  comparifon  to  fhiink  into  nar- 
rower Jimenfions,  and  walk  a  humbler  circle.  All 
that  ileferves  to  srrellthe  actention,in  taking  a  general 
furvey  of  the  age  m  which  'le  lived,  is  comprifed  in 
the  hiftory  of  Chatham.  No  charafter  ever  bore  the 
more  unJlfputed  ftamp  of  originality.  Unrefem' led 
and  himfcif,  he  was  not  born  to  accommodate  to  the 
genius  of  his  age.  While  all  around  him  were  depref- 
fed  by  the  uniformity  of  fafhlon,  or  the  contagion  of 
venality,  he  Hood  aloof.  He  confulted  no  judgmeut 
but  bis  own;  and  he  afted  from  the  untainted  diAatcs 
of  a  comprehenfive  foul. 

"  The  native  royalty  of  his  mind  is  eminently  con- 
spicuous. He  felt  hinifelf  born  to  command;  and  the 
free  fons  of  Britain  implicitly  obeyed  him.  In  hira 
was  realifed  the  fable  of  Orpheus  ;  and  his  genius,  his 
fpirit,  his  eloquence,  led  millions  in  his  train,  futxlued 
the  rugged  fava?e,  and  difarmed  the  fangs  of  malignl. 
ty  and  envy.  Nothing  is  in  its  nature  io  inconlillent 
as  the  breath  of  popular  applaufe:  and  yet  that  breath 
was  eminently  his  during  the  greater  part  of  his  lifr. 
Want  of  fucctfs  could  not  divert  it  j  inconfiftency  of 
conJuft  could  not  change  its  tenor.  The  alloniftiing 
extent  of  his  vaws,  and  the  myfttiious  comprehenfion 
of  his  plans,  did  not  in  one  refpeft  fet  him  above  little 
things:  nothing  that  was  neceffary  to  the  execution 
of  his  defigns  was  beneath  him.  In  another  refpeft, 
however,  he  wa-  infinitely  eftranged  to  little  things  : 
fwallowed  up  in  the  bufinefs  of  hie  country,  he  did  not 
think  of  the  derangement  of  hia  own  private  affairs ; 
for,  though  indifpofed  to  all  the  modes  of  difTipated 
cxpence,  his  afiairu,  even  wbea  his  circumAancee  were 


much  improved,  were  always  deranged.     But  the  fea-      Titt. 
tures  that  feem  mod  eminently  to  have  cbaraflerifcd  -~^       ' 
him,  were  fpirit  and  intrepidity  :  they  arc  confpicuous 
in  every,.aftion  and   in  every  turn  of  his  life  ;  nor  did 
this  fpirit  and  intrepidity  leave  hirn  even  at  the  bll. 

"  The  manners  of  lord  Chatham  were  eafy  and  bland, 
his  converfation  was  fpiritcd  and  gay,  and  he  readily 
adr.pted  hlinft.ll  to  rhe  complexion  of  thofe  with  whom 
he  affociated.  That  artificial  rtfcrve,  which  is  the 
never-failing  refuge  of  felt  diffidence  and  cowardice, 
was  not  made  for  him.  He  was  unconftrained  as  art- 
Irfs  infancy,  and  generous  as  the  noon-d.iy  fun  :  yet 
had  he  fomething  impenetrable  thai  hung  about  him. 
By  ap  irrefilllble  energy  of  foul,  he  was  haughty  and 
impel ious.  He  was  incapable  of  alfociating  counoih, 
and  he  was  not  formed  for  the  fwectell  bands  of  focl- 
ety.  He  was  a  pleafing  companion,  but  an  unpiiant 
friend. 

"  The  ambition  of  our  hero,  however  generous  in 
its  ftrain,  was  the  fource  of  repeated  enors  in  hia  con- 
dud.  To  the  rcfignation  of  lord  Carteret,  and  again, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  year  1770,  his  pro« 
ccedingswert  bold  and  uniform.  In  the  intermediate 
period  they  were  marked  with  a  verlatuiiy,  lnci(tcut 
only  in  general  to  the  moil  flc  xibie  minds.  Wc  may 
occafionally  trace  in  them  the  inaecifiou  of  a  candidate, 
and  the  fupplenefs  of  a  courtier,  in  a  word,  he  aim- 
ed at  the  iinpoinijle  talk  ot  ilattetlng  at  once  tfie  pre- 
judices of  a  luonarch,  an.l  purluing  unremittcdiy  the 
interetts  of  the  people. 

"  A  feature,  too,  fufficiently  prominent  in  his  cha- 
rafter,  was  vanity,  or  peiliaps  pride  and  conlcious  fu- 
perioiity.  He  dealt  lurely  lomcwaat  too  freely  with 
invedive.  He  did  not  pretend  to  an  ignorance  ol  his 
talents,  or  to  manage  the  diiplay  ol  his  important  ler- 
vlccs.  Himielt  was  too  often  the  hero  of  hi!>  taL*  ;  and 
the  fucccfies  of  the  lall  war  the  burden  of  his  iongf .    t  Fni'ng  in 

"  Patriotifm  wa-  alio  the  fource  of  fome  of  his  im-  '7^3- 
perfections.  He  loved  his  country  too  well;  or,  it  ttiat 
mjy  found  al,furd,  the  benevolence  at  lealt,  tiiat  cm- 
braces  the  fpccles,  had  not  luthcieut  Icope  In  hi^  mind. 
He  once  Ityied  hindelt  a  luver  oj  honouraUe  -war  i  and 
In  fu  doing  he  let  us  into  one  trait  ol  bin  caara6ter. 
The  friend  ol  human  kind  will  be  an  enemy  to  all  war. 
He  indulged  too  rau^h  a  puerile  antipathy  to  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon :  and  it  was  iurely  the  want  of  ex- 
paufive  aff-'ttioDS  that  led  him  tu  fo  unqualified  a  con- 
demnation of  American  Independency. 

"  But  the  eloquence  of  lord  Chatham  was  one  of 
his  moit  itrikiug  charaileriftics.  He  far  ouiltripped 
his  competitors,  and  llood  alone  ttic  rival  01  anti- 
quity. 

"  His  eloquence  was  of  every  kind.  No  man  ex- 
celled him  in  clofc  argument  and  methodical  deduction  1 
but  this  was  not  the  ifyle  luto  which  he  naturally  lell. 
His  oiatory  was  unlaboured  andfpontaneous;  he  rulh- 
ed  at  once  upon  the  fu' jetl ;  and  ufually  illullrated  it 
rather  l)y  glowing  language  and  original  conception, 
than  by  cool  reafoning.  His  perfon  was  tall  and  dig- 
nified ;  his  face  was  the  fate  of  an  eagle  ;  his  piercing 
eye  withered  the  nerves,  and  looked  tliroUj^h  the  fouls 
of  his  opponents  ;  his  countenance  was  ttern,  and  the 
voiec  of  ihunoer  fat  upon  his  lips :  anon,  however,  he 
could  defcend  to  the  eafy  and  the  playful.  His  voice 
fccmei  fcarcely  mote  adapted  to  energy  and  to  terror, 

than 
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PiftacuK.  than  It  did  to  the  melodious,  the  infinuating,  and  the 
•-'~y~'  fportive.  If,  however,  iri  the  entliufiafra  of  admira- 
tion, we  can  find  room  for  the  frigidity  of  criticifm, 
his  aftion  feemcd  the  molt  ojitn  to  oLjeiftion.  It  was 
forcible,  uniform,  and  ungraceful.  In  a  won!,  the  moil 
celebrated  orators  of  an:iquity  were  in  a  great  meafure 
the  children  of  labour  and  cultivation.  Lord  Chatham 
was  always  natural  and  himfclt." 

To  the  misfortune  of  the  repuSlic  of  letters,  and  of 
pollerity,  his  lordftiip  never  fought  the  prefs.  Lord 
Chefterfidd  fays,  "  that  he  had  a  moll  happy  turn  for 
poetry  :  bat  ii  is  more  than  probable  that  ChelfcrBeld 
was  deceived  ;  for  we  are  told  by  his  biographer  that 
his  vcrfes  to  G-rrick  were  very  meagre,  and  lord  Cha- 
tham himfch  faid  that  he  fcldom  indulged  and  feldom 
avowed  it.  It  fhould  fecm,  then,  that  he  himfclf  ftt 
no  great  value  upon  it.  Perhaps  a  proper  confidence 
of  one's  felt  is  tiTential  to  all  extraordinary  merit. 
VVliy  (hould  we  ambitioufly  afcribe  to  one  mind  every 
fpecies  ()•  human  excellence  ?  But  though  he  wai  no 
poet,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  would  have  ex- 
celled as  much  in  writing  profe  as  he  did  ia  fpeaking 
it. 

PITTACUS,  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  Ltfbos,  was 
one  of  the  (even  wift  men  of  Greece :  hi)  father's 
name  was  Hyrradiua.  With  the  alfidance  of  the  fons 
of  Aldus,  he  delivered  his  country  from  the  oppref- 
fion  oi  the  tyn;nt  i»'tlanchrus ;  and  in  the  war  winch 
the  Athenians  wafted  againlt  L-jibos,  he  appeared  at 
die  head  of  his  countrymen,  and  challenged  to  finglf 
corabat  Phrynou  the  enemy's  general.  As  the  evi;nt 
of  the  war  fe^-.ned  to  dcpenJ  upon  this  combat,  P.tla- 
CU8  had  recourfe  to  artifice  ;  and  when  he  engaged,  he 
entangled  his  advcrfary  in  a  net  which  he  had  concealed 
under  his  fhield,  and  cafily  dilpatched  him.  He  was 
amply  rewarded  for  this  victory  ;  and  his  eountrynien, 
feiifible  of  his  merit,  unanim.iufly  appointed  him  go- 
vernor of  their  city  witli  unlimited  authority.  In  thi» 
capacity  Pittacus  behaved  with  great  moderation  and 
prudence;  and  alter  he  had  governed  his  fellow-citizens 
witii  the  ItriAetl  julti  e,  and  after  he  had  ellaMifhed 
and  enforced  the  molt  falutary  hws,  he  voluntarily  re- 
figncd  the  fovereign  power  alter  having  enjoyed  it  for 
10  years,  obferving  that  the  virtues  and  innocence  of 
private  lite  were  incompatil  le  with  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  a  loveieign.  His  difintcrcltednefs  gained 
him  many  admirers;  and  when  the  Mitylcneans  wi(htd 
to  reward  hi?  public  iervices  by  prrfenting  him  with 
an  imniewte  tract  ot  territory,  he  rctufed  to  accept 
IDOTC  land  than  what  Ihould  be  contained  in  the  dif- 
tance  to  whiuh  he  could  throw  a  javelin.  He  died  in 
the  7t  ill  year  ot  his  age,  al-out  ^'(j  ycaib  before  Chrill, 
aftci  he  had  fpcnl  the  lalt  lo  yeirs  uf  his  life  in  lite- 
rary caff  an  1  pcacelul  retirement. 

'I  he  lolloping  maxims  and  precepts  arc  afcribed  to 
Fiitacus:  'I'lie  firll  olEce  of  prudence  is  to  forefee 
threatening  mioiortunes,  and  prevent  them.  Power  dif- 
covcrs  the  man.  Ncvtr  talk  of  your  Ichemes  before 
lliey  ;^re  executed;  Icll,  if  you  fail  to  acomplifti  ihcm, 
you  I  e  expoled  to  the  double  mortification  of  dilap- 
poiiitiiicnt  and  ridicule.  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  wi.ll. 
Do  ii'it  that  to  y«(Ui  neighbour  which  you  wi.uld  take 
ill  from  him.     be  w.itchlul  fur  opporluiiitiea. 

Many  ol  his  iiiaKims  were  iiiiciibed  on  the  walls  of 
i^poiiu's  temple  at  Delphi,  tu  Ihow  to  the  world  how 
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great  an  opinion  the  Mityleneana  entertained  of  his  Pitttn- 
abilities  as  a  philofopher,  a  moralift,  and  a  man.  By  ^v«jn. 
one  of  his  laws,  every  fault  committed  by  a  man  when  *~~ 
intoxicated  defcrved  double  punilhment. 

PITTENWEEM,  a  fmall  town  fituated  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  towards  the  eaflern  extremity  of  the 
county  of  Fife  in  North  Britain.  It  takes  its  name 
from  a  fmall  cave  in  the  middle  of  it  anciently  called 
a  tvfem,  and  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  ru- 
ins of  a  religious  houfe,  which  is  fometimes  called 
an  a/>//ey  and  fometimes  a  priory.  Which  of  thcfe  is 
the  proper  denomination  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
inquire  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  arms  of  the  mo- 
nailery,  ftill  prefeived  ovtr  the  principal  gstt,  that  the 
fiiperior,  by  whatever  title  he  was  called,  had  the  pri- 
vilege oi"  wearing  a  mitre.  This  edifice,  which  feema 
never  to  have  been  larqe,  was.  with  other  monumenta 
of  niiflaken  piety,  alienated  from  the  church  at  the 
Reformatl&n  ;  and  what  partnof  it  now  remain  nrc  put 
to  very  different  ufes.  Some  of  the  cells  of  the  monks 
furnilh  habitations  toltiabiy  convenient  for  the  fer- 
varts  of  him  who,  in  the  ctafelefa  change  of  property, 
has  got  pofTeffion  of  the  lands  which  formerly  belong- 
ed to  them.  Thit  which  feema  to  have  been  the  gra- 
nary is  a  decent  parifh  church.  The  porch  of  the 
ch-pel,  the  or.ly  part  of  that  building  which  exifta,  haa 
been  alternately  employed  as  %  liable  and  a  flaughter- 
houfe;  and  the  meat  killed  there  has  been  coromonlycx- 
poied  to  fale  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fleeplc  of  that 
e.iifice  which  is  now  dedicated  to  the  offices  of  paro. 
chial  devotion.  Had  the  moralizing  traveller*,  who»roi,nlbni. 
compofed  the  beautiful  and  patheiic  meditation  on  the  " 

iiiins  of  lona,  condefcendtd  to  vifu  Pittenwtem,  he 
would  not  have  viewed  the  abbey  without  emotion. 
Iiifignificant  as  the  place  at  prefent  is,  it  feems  to  have 
been  of  fome  confequence  in  the  laft  century  ;  and  we 
are  led  to  infer,  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
records,  that  the  inhabitants  were  opulent,  and  that 
the  town  was  fortified. 

"  Pittenwcem,  dccimo  quarto  Feb.  1651.  The  hai. 
lies  and  council  being  coHvened,  and  having  received 
information  that  his  majclly  is  to  be  in  progrefs  with  hi* 
court  along  the  coaft  tu  monow,  and  to  ftay  at  Anllru- 
ther  houfe  that  nij,'ht,  have  thought  itexpedient, accord- 
ing to  their  bouaden  duty,  with  all  reverence  and  due 
relpcd,  and  with  all  the  fame  folemiiitytheycan,towait 
ujjon  his  majefty,  as  he  conies  through  this  his  m^jcily's 
burgh,  and  invite  his  m.<jc(ly  to  eat  and  drink  as  he 
pafTos;  and  for  that  cflc6l  hath  ordained,  that  the 
morn  afternoon  the  town's  colours  he  put  upon  the 
btrtifcne  ot  the  fteeple,  and  th.t  at  three  o'clock  the 
bills  1  egin  to  ring,  and  ring  on  ftill  till  his  majelly 
cOMief  Imhcr,  and  patTes  to  Anllruther  :  And  fickliice, 
that  the  miniller  be  fpoken  to,  to  be  with  the  l'ailie« 
and  ccuncd,  who  arc  to  be  in  their  bell  apparel,  and 
with  them  a  guard  of  24  of  the  a'  lill  men,  with  par- 
lizans,  and  other  24  with  mufkets,  all  in  their  bed 
appircl,  William  Sutherland  commanding  as  captain 
ot  the  guard  ;  and  10  wait  upon  his  majefty,  and  to 
receive  his  highnefs  at  the  Well  Port,  bringing  fait 
majclly  and  court  through  the  town,  until  they  come 
to  Kobeil  Smilh'.s  yect,  where  an  table  is  to  be  co- 
vered With  my  Lord's  *  Left  carpet:  wjj  that  George 
Hethcrwii.k  have  in  rcaJinef>,  ot  fine  tlour,  fome  ijrcat 


bunos,  aad  other  wheat- bread  of  the  bell  order,  baken 

with 


'  T^r  Eati"" 
oi  Kiiiiy, 
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witli  fujjar,  cannell,  anc^  other  fpices  fitting  ;  and  tliat    as  a  ftyptic,  and  perhaps  they  may  ferve  for  burning     PJcaf, 

James  Rlchardron  an'?  Walter  Airth  have  care  to  have     on  the  Jkin  inflead  of  moxa,  the  downy  iilk  of  a  fpeciet      '''"'• 

ready  eight  or   fen  ('•'lions  of  good   ftrong   r.Ie,  with     of  artemifia.     The  ancients,  afraid  of  its  hurtful  quali-  — "%""" 

Canary,   fack,   Rhenifh    wine,  tent,  white  and  claret     ties,   ulei  tbfm  with  caution,  and  enafted  laws  againft 

wineii,  that  his  majcfty  and  his  court  may  eat  and  drink;     their  being  fold  promifcHoufly  :   the  modern  planter  it 

and  that  in  the  mean  time,  when  his  m  j;fty  is  prefent,     chiefly  afraid  of  them  becatife   they  dellroy  the  beau- 

the  guard  do  diligently  attend  ahout  the  court  ;  and  fo     ty  of  his  trees,  and  he  endeavours  to  collecl  the  egg» 

foon  as  his  majoHy  is  to  (fo  aw;^,  that  a  fi/n  be  made     by  cutting  off  the  branches,  which  are  burnt  imme- 

to  Andrew   Tod.  who  is  appointed  to  attend  the  co-     diately. 

lours  on  the   fteeple   head,   to  the  effeft  he   may  give  PI  VAT,  or  Pivot,  a  foot  or  flioe  of  iron  or  other 

fign  to  thofe  who  attend  the  cannon  of  his  mrjcfty's  de-     metal,  ufually  conical  or  terminating  in  a  point,  where- 

fATture,  ii\d  then  the  hat// l/iirly-/ix  cannons  to  le  a// Jhot     by  a  body,   intended  to  turn  round,  hears  on   another 

at  once.     It  is  alfo  thought   fitting,   that  the  minifter,     fixed  at  reft,  and  performs  its  revolutions.     The  pivot 

an'!  J.imes  Richardfon  the  oldeft  bailie,  when  his  ma-     ufually  bears  or  turns  round  in  a  folc:,  or  piece  of  iron 

jefty  comes  to  the  table,   lliow  the  great  joy  pnd  fenfe     or  brafe  hollowed  to  receive  it. 

this  burgh  has  of  his  majefty's  con''.efcendence  to  vifit         PIUS  II.  (iEneas-Sylvius  Piccolomini),   was  born 

the  fame,  with  fome  other  exprefiions  of  loyalty.     All 

which  was  aiSed."    N.  Lat.  56.  1 1.  W.  Long.  2.  49. 

PITTOSPORUM,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  mnno- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  ispentaphyllous,  inferus  and  deciduous.  The 
petals  are  five  in  number;  the  ftyle  threa.:!  fliaped; 
the  capfule  fomewhat  angular,  trilocular,  and  contain 
three  ocfonr  angulated  feeds,  adhering  to  the  capfule 
by  means  of  a  liquid  rcfin  in  the  hiculamcnts.  Of  this 
there  are  three  fpecies,  ii/z.  I.  Tenuifolium.  2.  Umbd- 
/atum.  3.  Coriacaim.  The  firft  and  fccond  are  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  the  third  grows  in  Ma- 
deira, and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

PITUITARY  Gland.     See  Anatomy,  p.  758. 


on  the  liith  of  Odober  1405,  at  Corfigni  in  Sienefe, 
the  name  of  whi  h  he  afterwards  changed  into  thai  «f 
Pienxa.  His  mother  Viftoria  Forteguerra,  when  fhe 
•was  with  child  of  him,  dreamed  that  flie  fhould  be  de- 
livered of  a  mitred  infant  ;  and  as  the  way  of  degra- 
ding clergymen  at  that  tin-e  was  by  crowning  them 
with  a  p;.per  mitre,  fhe  believed  that  .Sneas  would  be 
a  difgrace  to  his  family.  But  what  to  her  had  the  ap> 
pearance  of  being  a  difgrace,  was  a  prefagc  of  the 
greatett  honours,  .^neas  was  carefully  eilucate'.l,  and 
made  coufiderable  pioficienvy  in  the  belles  lettres.  Af- 
ter havinir  finifhed  his  ttu'lies  at  .Si.nna,  he  went  ia 
1431  to  the  council  of  BaK-  with  Cardinal  Capnnica, 
furnjmed  De  Fermo,  becsufe  he  was  encruRed  with  the 
PiTYOCAMPASIS, in  entomology, the  caterpillar  government  of  that  church.  ./Eneas  was  his  fecretafy, 
of  the 'riiDe-trec,  received  its  compound  name  from  that  and  was  then  only  26  years  ol  age.  He  afterwards 
fubilance.      It  was  confi  lered  as  a  poifon,  and  as  a  re-     aded  in  the  fame  cajiacity  to  fome  other  prel.ites,  and 


medy,  aicording  to  its  different  employment  ;  I'Ut  our 
chief  information  is  derived  from  M.  Reaumur,  who 
h.-;s  attentively  o!  ferved  its  manner  of  life  The  ani- 
liinl  cannot  bear  much  cold,  and  is  therefore  never 
found  in  the  higher  latitudes.  It  ia  flyled  procefTion- 
ary,  hecaufe  it  never  leaves  its  liold,  where  many  fami- 
lies rcfiJe,  till  the  evening,  when  it  feeds  in  trains,  ltd 


to  Cardinal  Albergati.  The  council  ot  Bale  honour- 
ed him  with  different  commiffions,  in  order  to  recora- 
penfe  him  for  the  zeal  with  wtiich  he  defended  that 
aifembly  agalnft  Pope  Eugene  IV.  He  was  afterward* 
fecrctary  to  Frederic  J 1 1,  who  decreed  to  him  the  poe- 
tic crown,  and  fcnt  him  ambaffador  to  Rome,  Milan, 
Naples,  Bohemia,    and  other  places.     Nicolas  V.  ad- 


on  by  two  or  thiee,     nd  this  train  leaves  a  ribband  of  vanced  him  to  the  bidiopric  of  Trieile,  which  he  quit- 

filk  in  its  way  for  thofe  behind  follow  exaAly  the   fteps  ted  fome  time  after  for  that  of  Sienna.     At  lall,  after 

of  thofe  which  preceded,  and  each  leaves  its  tihreof  filk.  having  diftingiiifhed  himfelf  in  various  nunciatures,  he 

Their   nefts  are  found   in  autuinn  ;  they  are  born  the  was  inverted  with  the  Raman  purple  by  Calixtus  III. 

middle  of  September,  become  torpid  in  December,  and  whom  he   fuccecded  two  years  after  on   the  27th  of 

recover  their  ftrcngth  ag.in  in  fpring.     They  then  de-  Augull    145**.      Pius  II.    now   advanced   to  the  holy 

fcend  from  the  trees,  plunge  into  the  earth,  and  under-  fee.  made  good  the  pravcrh,  Honores  mutant  mores.   From 

go  their  laft  change    li  's  the  bomhix  pityor<impa  of  Fa-  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate,  he  appeared  jca- 

biiciua,  ^A/an/^  /n/rV7or.  tnm.  ii.  p.  I  14.  n"  66.),  and  lous  of   the  papal   prerogatives.      In    1460  he  iducd  a 

greatly  refcm!  Ice!  the  pro  i  fficin.nycaterpdlaref  the  oak.  bull,  "declaring appeals  from  the  pope  to  a  council  to 

The  ancients  ufed  it  as  a  vefic  tory.  and  the  acrimony  be  null,  erroneous,  detcftable,  and  contrary  to  the  fa- 

feems  to  refi.'.c  .  hiefly  in  a  dud  which  is  conceciled  in  re-  cred  canons."     That   bull,   however,   did  n. it  prevent 

ceptaclcs  on  its  b  ck      Thi-:  i.«  itsoffenfive  weapon,  for  it  the  procurator-general  of  the  pnrlnment  ot  Paris  from 

is  thrown  out  at  will,  and  produces  very  troublefonie  ef-  appealing   to   a  council   in   defence  of  the  Pra:Ji!iatic 

fefts,  though  tl  e  hair  of  the  animal  and  every  part  of  fanClion,   which    the   pojie   had   fticnuoufly   o,;Dofed. 

its  body  Item  toh-:vea  fimihr,  but  weaker  power.   The  Pius  was  then  at  Mantua,  whither  he  had  gone  in  or- 

effeA  is  alfo  weaker  In  winter  ;  but  this   may  depend  der  to  engage  the  Catholic   princes  to  unite  in  a  war 

on  the  diminifherl   irrita'ility  of  the  human  body,  as  againlf  the  Turks.      The  ),'reater  part  of  them  agreed 

well  as  on  the  torplj  ftate  of  the  infefl.     Their  filk  is  to  furnldi  either  troops  or  money;  others  refufed  both, 

rot  fufficiently  ilrong  for  the  loom,   and  in  hot  water  partii  ularly  the  French,  who  from  that  moment  incur- 

meltsalmofl  to  a  piifte.      In  the  earth  it  forms  nefts  of  red  his  hollnefs's  averfion.      That  averlion  abated  under 

ftronger  filk,  but  it  is  then   found  with  difficulty:   in  Louis  XI.  whom  he  perfuaded  in  1461  to  aSolifli  the 

boxes  its  filk  is  extremely  tender.    Adding  to  ali  thefe  Pragmatic  fanction,  which  the  parliament  of  Paris  had 

incnnveniencies,  handling  the  cones  produces  all  the  fupportcd  with  fo  much  vijjour. 

bad  effefts  of  the  dull.     Maithiolus  recommends  them  The  following  year,  1462,  was  rendered  famous  by 


That 
i.  V.  38^.)  which  begins 
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a  controverfy  which  tonk  pbce  between  the  Cordoliers  fro-n  their  origin  to  t^ie  year  '  4  ;H.    3.  Two  Looks  en 

and  Dominicans,  whether  or   nut   the  blooj  of  Jefus  cof  nojjraphy.     4.  '1  he  hiflory  of  Frederic  III.  whofe 

Chrift   was   fepnrated   from    his    body    while    he   lay  vice-chin^ellor  he   had  been.     This  performance  was 

in  the  grave.      It  was  alfo  made  a  (iiieftion  wliether  it  puhlUhcd  in  17X5  in  foh'o,  and  is  believed  to  be  pretty 

v;as  feparated  from  hiit  divinity.    The  Cordeliers  .-.fBrm-  accurate   and   very  particular.     5.  A   treatife  on   the 

ed  that  it  was,  but  the  Dominicans  were  of  an  oppo-  education  of  children.     6.  A  poem  upon  t'C  n.iflion 

fjte  opinion.     They  called  each  other  heretics;  which  of  Jefus  Chrift.     7.  A  collection  of  432  letterf,  print. 

olJi^ed  the  pope  to  iffue  a  bull;  forhiddinrj  them  im-  ed  at  Mihn,  1473,  in  folio,    in  which  are  found  fome 

«?er  pain  of  ceiifiire  to  brand  one  another  with    fu  h  curious   anecdotes.      8.  The  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 

odious  epithets.     The  lull  which  his  holintf;  pul  lirti  publilTied  hy  Jihn  Gobelin  Perfonne  his  fecretary,  and 

ed  on  thr  26th  of  April,  retraftlno;  what  he  had  writ  printed  at  Rom?  in  410  in  1584.     There  is  no  doubt 

ten  to  the  council  of  B  .le  when   he  was  its  fecretary,  of  this  being  the  genuine  production  of  that  pontiff, 

did  not  redound  much  to  his  honour.      "  I  am  a  man  9.  Hiftvrii  rerum  uliiciimque  g:-flaruin,  of  which  only  the 

(fays  he),  and  as  a  man  I  liave  erred.      I  am   far  from  firlt  part   was  publiihed   at  Venice    in  1477    in  folio, 

denying  that  a  great   many  things  which  I  have  faid  H13  works  were  pruited  at  Hclmftadt  in   1700,  in  fo. 

and  vvrittm   may  dt-ferve  condemnatinn.     Like  Paul,  lii>,  at  the  beginning  of  wiiich  we  tinj  hia  life.     That 

I  have  preached  through  deception,  and  I  h:!ve  perfe-  verfe  of  Virgil's  jtneij  (li 

cuted  the  church  of  God  through  ignorance.      I  imi-  thus, 

tate  the  blclfcd  Auguftin,   who   having   fuftered  fome  Sum  p'lus  Apneas, — — 

erroneous  fcntiments  to  creep  into   his  works,  retraft-  and  the  end  of  the  following  verfe, 

ed  them.      1  do  the  fame  thing;   I  frankly  acknow- fama  fuper  athera  notu:, 

ledge  my  ignorances,  from  a  feAr  left  whnt  I  h;;ve  writ-  have  Leen  ap;ilicd  to  him. 

ten  in  my  younger  years  (hould  lie  the  occafion  of  any         Pius  IV.  (John  Angjl  Cardinal  de  Medicis),    of  a 
error  that  mlpht  afttrwards  be  prejudicial  to  tht  inte-  different  family  from   that  of  Florence,   was   born  at 
refts  of  the  holy  fee.     For  if  it  be  proper  for  any  one  Milar-  in  1499.   He  was  fon  to  Bernardin  Mcdechini,  • 
to  defend  and  lupport  the  eminence  an.'  glory  of  the  and   hrother  of  the   famous    Marquis    de    Marignan, 
firil  throne  of  the  church,   it  is   in  a   peculiar  manner  Charles  Vth's  general.      He  raifeJ  himfclf  by  hrs  own 
my  duty,  whom  God,   out  of  his  merc<'  and  goo.lnefs  merit,  and  filled  feitral  important  offices  under  Popes 
al®ne,   without  any  merit  on   my   part,  has  laifed   to  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.     Julius  HI.  who  had  en- 
the  dignity  of  •vicar  of  'Jefut  Chrlfl.     For  all  thcle  rca-  trufte.!  him  with  fcveral  legativms,  honoured  him  with 
Ions,  we  exhort  and  a '.moni/h  you  in  the  Lord,  not  to  a  cardinal's  hat  in  1549.     After  the  death  of  PjuI  IV. 
give  credit  to  thofe  wrltin/s  of  ours  which  tend  in  any  he  wis  advanced  to  St  Peter's  chair  on  the  25th  of  De- 
degree  to  hurt   the  authority  of  the  apollolic  fee,  and  cember  I5>9.      His   predcceffor  had  rendered  himfelf 
which  cfla!)li(h  opinions  that  are  not  received  by  the  detellablc  to  the    Romans,  who   treated   his   mtmory 
Roman  church.      If  you  find,  then,  any  thing  contra-  with  every  mark  ot  indignity,  and  Pius  IV   commen- 
ry  to  her  doftrine  cither  in  our  dialogues,  in  our  letters,  ced  his  pontificate  by  pirdoning  them.     He  did  not, 
or  in  any  other  of  our  works,  defpife  thcfe  opinions,  however,  extend  the  fame  clemeucy  to  the  nephews  of 
rfjeift  them,  and   adopt  our  prefent   fentimtnts.     Be-  Pope  Paul  IV.;  for  he  ciufed  Cardinal  CarafTc  to  be 
lieve  me  rather  now  thit  I  am  an  old  man,  than  when  ftrangled  in   the  caflle  of  St  Augtl,  and  his  brother, 
I  addreflcd  you  in  my  earlier  days.  Efteem  a  fovereign  the  Prince  de  Paliiano,  to  be  beheaded.    His  zeal  was 
pontiff  more  than  a  private  perfon  ;   except   againft  afterwards  direfted  againft  the  Turks  and  heretics.   In 
-/Eneas  Sylvius,   but  receive  Pius  II."     It  might  be  order  to  ftop,  if  puffiblc,  the  progrefs  of  thefe  lait,  he 
objcfted  to  his  holinefs,   that  it  was  his  dignity  alone  renewed  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  had  beenfufpend- 
which  had   made  bins   alter  his  opinion.     He  antici-  cd.      He  knew  well  (fays  Abl  e  de  Choify),  that  that 
pates  that  objection,  by  givinp  a  fliort  account  of  his  council  might  make  fome  regulations  which  would  have 
life  and  aflions,  with  the  whale  hillory  of  the  council  the  effect  tolefien  his  authority  ;  but  «n  the  other  hand, 
of  Bale,  to  which  he  went  with  Cardinal  Capranica  in  he  perceived  that   great    incnvenitnces  might  refult 
1431  ;  "  but  (fays  he)  1  was  then  a  young  man,  and  from  its  not  being  affembled ;  and  "  in  the  main  (faid  he 
without  any  experience,  like  a  bird  iult  comt  from  its  to  his  confidents)  il  is  better  to  feel  evil  for  once  than  to  be 
reft."     In  the  mean  time,   the  Turks  were  thieatcn-  a/wayt  in  dread  of  it."  In  1361  he  difpatcheJ  nuncios 
irifj  Chiiftendom.     Pius,  ever  zealous  in  the  defence  of  to  all  the  Catholic  and   Proteftant  ptiices,  to  prefent 
religion  againft  the  infidels,  forms  the  refolution  of  fit-  them  with  the  bull  for  calling  that  importi>.nt  affembly. 
ling  out  a  fleet  at  the  expence  ot   the  church,   and  of  An  end  was,  however,  put  to  it  by  the  induftry  of  hij 
palling  over   ii.to  Afia   himfclf,   in  order  to   animate  nephew,  S.  Charles  Borronieus,  in  156^;  and,  on  the 
the  Chriftian  princes  by  his  example.     He  repaired  to  :6th  ol  January  the  year  toUowiug,  he  ilTutd  a  bull  for 
Ancona  with  a  defign  to  '  embark  ;  but  he  there  fell  confirming   its  decrees.     In    156;  a  confpitacy    was 
fick  with  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  died  on  the  formed  againft  his  life  by  Benedict  Acolti,   and  fome 
16th  of  Auguft  1464,  aged  59  years.     Pius  was  one  other  vifionarics.      Thofe   madmen   had   taken   it  into 
of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  their  head  that   Pius  IV.  was  not  a  lawful  Pope,   and 
moft  zealous  pontiffs ;   but  being  of  an  amhilious  and  that  after  his  death  they  would  place  another  in  St  Pe- 
pliant  difpr.fition,   he  foinctimes  facrificed  to  that  am-  ter'i  chair,  with  the  title  of  Pt,[<<  /In^ehcui,  under  whom 
bition.     His  principal  works  are,    1.  Memoirs  of  the  errors  might  be  reformed,  and  peace  rcftored  to   the 
council  of  Bale,  from  the  fuf;;enfion  of  Eugenius  to  church.     The  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  and   the  fa- 
the  cledioo  of  Felix.  2.  TLebiftory  of  the  fiobemians,  italic  Cenedid  put  to  death.     This  pontiff  died  a  lit- 
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Wij.  tlo  tirac  after,  on  the  9th  of  December  1565,  «ged  (^6  crer«nt 
•  ycaiP,  carrying  to  the  prave  with  him  the  h«tred  of  the 
Romans,  whom  his  feverities  had  exfperaterl.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  addrefs,  and  very  fruitful  in  his  refour- 
cet.  tie  adorned  Rome  with  fevi-ri'  puMic  edirices  ; 
but  thcfe  ornament.4  tended  ijreatly  to  impoverifh  it. 
If  he  was  the  inftruaient  of  rnifmi;  his  relations  in  the 
world,  it  muft  be  allowed,  at  lead,  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  did  him  honour. 

Pius  V.  (S.  Michael  G'rflcri),  born  at  Bofchi  or 
Bofco,  in  the  diocefe  o^"  Forton^,  on  the  1 7th  of  Janu- 
ary 1504,  was,  according  to  .'^bhe  de  Choify,  fon  to 
a  fcnator  of  Milan.  He  turned  a  Dominican  friar. 
Paul  IV.  informed  of  his  merit  and  virtue,  crave  him 
the  Lifhopric  of  Siitri,  created  him  cardinal  in  15  ?7, 
and  madv-;  him  inquifuor-general  of  the  faith  amonpr  the 
Milanefe  and  in  Lombardy  ;  but  the  feventy  with  which 
he  exercifed  his  office  oLIitred  him  to  quit  that  country. 
He  was  feat  to  Veni  e,  where  the  ardour  of  hid  zeal  met 
with  ftil'  greater  obftacles.  Piua  IV.  added  to  the  car- 
dinal's hat  the  biihopric  of  Mondovi.  After  the  death 
of  that  pontiff,  he  was  advance!  to  St  Peter'a  c'air  in 
1  j66.  The  Romans  exprcffei  but  little  joy  at  hi^  co- 
ronation :  he  was  very  fenfible  of  it,  and  faid,  *'  /hope 
iht-y  tuill  he  as  forty  at  my  Jeal/j  as  they  are  at  my  eUSion ;" 
but  he  was  millaken.  R-;fe3  by  hia  merit  to  the  firft 
ecclefiaftical  preferment  in  Criftendom.  he  could  not 
divefl  himfelf  of  the  feverity  o:  his  charafter  ;  ami  tiie 
fituation  in  which  he  found  himfelf  rendered,  perhapi, 
that  ftVenty  neceffary.  One  of  hisfirfl  objefls  wr^s  to 
reprefB  the  luxury  of  the  clergy,  the  pride  of  the  cir- 
dinals,  and  the  licentious  manners  of  the  Romans.  He 
caufeJ  t  lie  decrees  of  reformation  enacted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  to  be  put  in  execution  ;  he  prohibited 
bull-baiting-  in  the  Circus  1  he  expelled  from  Rome  the 
women  of  the  town ;  and  allowerl  the  cardinals  to  be  pro- 
fecuted  lor  their  debts.  The  errors  which  overflo  ved 
the  Ciiriftian  world  gave  him  great  unesfinefs.  After 
having  employed  gentle  and  lenient  meafures  in  the  re- 
claiming of  heretics,  he  had  recourfe  to  feverity,  and 
fome  of  them  ended  their  days  in  the  flames  cf  che 
inquifilion.  H?  particularly  difplayed  his  zeal  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  Holy  See  in  i  568,  by  ordalnine  that 
the  bull  In  cccna  domini,  which  was  publifhed  ?.t  Rome 
every  year  on  Maund.iy  Thurfday,  and  which  Cle- 
ment XIV.  fiipprcffed,  fiiould  be  publifhed  like- 
wife  throughout  the  whole  church.  Th^t  bull,  the 
uork  of  feveral  fovercign  pontiffs,  principally  re- 
gards the  jurifliftion  of  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil 
power.  It  anathematizes  thofe  who  appeal  from  the 
decrees  of  popes  to  a  general  council  ;  thofe  who  fn- 
vnur  the  appellants  ;  the  univerllties  which  tench  th^t 
t'e  pope  if  fu'jeil  to  a  peneral  council;  the  princcri 
who  would  leftrain  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdifHon,  or 
who  exnft  contributions  from  the  clersiy.  It  was  re- 
jetled  by  all  the  fovereii^n  Hate-;,  excepting  a  very  few. 
Jn  1580,  fome  bilhops  having  en.^eavoureJ  to  intro- 
du.«  it  into  their  diocefcs,  the  parliament  caufed  their 
temporalities  to  fe  feizcd  upon,  and  declared  thofe 
pudty  of  high  treafon  who  ftonld  imitate  the  fanati- 
,  cifm  of  thofe  prelates.  Pius  V  for  fome  time  medi- 
tated an  expedition  againit  tlie  Turks.  He  had  the 
courage  to  make  war  on  the  Ottoman  eropiie,  by 
forming  a  league  with  the  Venetians  and  Philip  H. 
Jcing  of  Spain.  This  was  the  firft  time  ti:at  the 
ilandard  of  the  two  keys  waa  fecn  difplayed  againft  the 
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The  naval  armies  came  to  an  engagement, 
on  the  7th  of  Oflober  1^71,  in  Lepanto  Hay,  in 
which  the  confederate  Chrif^ian  princes  obtained  a  fig-  . 
nnl  viftory  over  the  Turks,  who  loft  above  jo.oco 
men,  and  nesr  200  galli-ys.  This  fucccfs  wan  princi- 
pally owinjf  to  the  Pope,  who  exhanfted  both  hia 
purfe  and  perfon  in  fitting  out  that  armament.  He 
died  of  the  gravel  fix  months  after,  on  the  30th  of 
April  1572,  aged  68.  He  repeated  often,  in  the  niidlt 
of  hii  fuffcrings,  "  0  Lord!  incrtafe  my  piiins  and  my 
patience."  Hio  name  will  for  ever  adorn  the  lilt  of  Ro- 
man pontiffs.  It  is  true  tint  his  bull  againft  queen 
Elifabeth,  and  hia  other  bull  in  favour  of  the  inquifi- 
tion,  with  his  rigorous  profecution  of  heretics  both 
in  France  and  Irtlaml,  prove  that  he  had  more  zeal 
than  fweetnefa  in  his  temper  ;  but  in  other  refp.-fls  he 
poffcffed  the  virtues  of  a  faint  and  the  qualities  of  a 
king.  He  was  the  model  of  the  famous  SIxtus  Quin* 
tus,  to  whom  he  gave  an  example  of  ani.ifTin.''  in  a  few 
years  fuch  favings  as  vpere  fufficient  to  make  the  Holy 
See  be  regarded  as  a  formidable  power.  Sultan  Selim, 
who  had  no  greater  enemy  than  this  pope,  caufed  pub- 
lic rejoicings  to  be  made  at  Conftantinople  for  his  death 
during  the  fpace  of  three  days.  The  pontificate  of 
Pius  is  alfo  celelirated  for  the  condemnation  of  Balus, 
the  rxtinftion  of  the  order  of  Hiimilies,  and  the  re- 
formation of  thjt  of  the  Ciilercians.  He  was  canoni- 
zed by  Clement  XI.  in  1712.  There  are  extant  feve- 
ral of  his  letters,  printed  at  An"ers  in  1640,  in  4ro. 
Fclibiin,  in  1672,  publiflied  his  Li/i,  tranflated  from 
the  Italian  of  Agatio  di  Somrna  ;  but  we  cannot  vouch 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  tnrflation. 

FIX.     See  MiNT-Jl/^ris. 

PIZARRO  (Francis),  a  celebrated  Spsnifh  gene- 
ral, the  difcoverer  and  conqueror  of  Peru,  iu  conjunc- 
tion with  Diego  Almagro,  a  Spanifh  navigator. 
They  are  both  charged  withhorrii  cruelties  to  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  they  fell  viftims  to  th'-ir  own  ambition, 
jealoufy,  an-l  avarice.  Almagro  revoltin.;,  was  f'efeat- 
ed  and  beheadrd  by  Pizarro,  who  was  afTalTinated  by 
Almagro's friends  in  1541.      See  Peru. 

PLACE,  LOCI'S,  in  philofophv,  a  mode  of  fpace, 
or  tl  at  prt  of  immoveable  fpace  which  any  body  pof- 
fefRs.      See  Metaphysics,  n''  185. 

Pi-.ACE,  in  aflionomy.  The  place  of  the  fun,  a 
ftar,  &c.  denotes  the  lign  and  degree  of  the  zo  'ipc 
which  the  luminary  is  in;  or  the  dct:reeof  the  eclijitic, 
reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  arics,  which  the 
pl?.net  or  ftar's  circle  of  longitude  cuts  :  and  therefore 
coincides  with  the  longitude  of  the  fun,  planet,  or 
ftar.  As  the  fine  of  the  fun's  grcitelt  dei:lin=it;ijn 
23°  30'  :  to  the  fine  of  any  prefent  declination  jiivtii 
or  obferved,  for  inftanct-,  2^0  1  ;'  :  :  fo  is  the  radiui 
10  :  to  the  fine  of  his  longitude  81"  52'  ;  which,  if 
the  declination  were  north,  would  give  20"  52'  of  ge- 
mini  ;  if  fouth,  20°  52'  of  capricoin,  for  the  fan's 
phi.e.     See  Deci  i.N.'iTiuN,  &c. 

The  place  of  the  moon  being  that  part  of  her  orbit 
wherein  Ihe  in  found  at  any  time,  U  ot  various  kinds, 
by  re.-fon  of  the  great  inequalities  of  the  lunar  motions, 
which  render  a  number  of  eqiutions  and  reduciion* 
neceflary  before  tlie  juft  point  1  e  ti>'jr»I.  The  moon's 
fittitious  phce  is  her  place  once  equated  ;  her  place 
nearly  true,  is  her  place  twice  equated  ;  and  her  trU^ 
place  thrice  equated.     See  AsraosOMY,  paffim. 

Place,  in  war,  a  geueril  name  for  all  kinds  of  for- 
7  treffce 
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trcfTes  wTiere  a  party  may  defend  tliemfel»e9. 
I.  A  ftrong  or  fortified  place  is  one  flanked,  and  co- 
vered with  baftions.  2.  A  regular  place,  one  whofe 
angles,  fides,  baftions,  and  other  parts,  are  equal ; 
and  this  is  ufually  denominated  from  the  number  of  its 
angles,  as  a  pentagon,  hexagon.  8cc.  3.  Irregular 
place  is  one  wliofc  files  and  angles  are  unequal. — 
4.  Place  of  arms  is  a  ftrong  city  or  town  pitched  up- 
on for  the  chief  maijazine  of  an  army  ;  or,  in  a  city 
or  garrifon,  it  is  a  Urge  open  fpot  of  giound.  ufually 
rear  the  centre  of  the  place  where  the  grand  guard  is 
commoi  ly  kept,  and  the  gartifon  holds  its  rendezvous 
at  reviews,  and  in  cafcfl  of  alarm  to  receive  orders 
from  the  governor.  5.  Places  of  arms  of  an  attack, 
in  a  fiege,  is  a  fpacious  place  covered  from  the  enemy 
I'Y  a  parapet  or  epaulement,  where  the  folJlers  are 
poflcd  ready  to  fuftain  thofe  at  work  in  the  trenches 
Bgainft  the  foldiers  of  the  garrifon.  6.  Place  of  arms 
partlcnlr-r,  in  a  garrifon,  a  place  near  every  baftinn, 
where  the  foldiers  fent  from  the  grand  place  to  the 
quarters  adlgned  thtm  relieve  thofe  that  are  either  up- 
on the  guard  or  in  fi.^ht.  7.  Place  of  arms  without, 
is  a  place  allowed  to  the  csvert  way  for  the  planting 
ef  cannon,  to  oblige  thofe  who  advance  in  their  ap- 
proaches tojretire.  8.  Place  of  arms  in  a  camp,  a 
large  place  at  the  head  of  the  camp  for  the  army  to  be 
ranged  in  and  drawn  up  in  battalia.  There  is  alfo  a 
place  for  each  particular  body,  troop,  or  company,  to 
affemblc  in. 

Common  Pi.iCB.     See  CoMfON-Plate. 

PLACENTA,  in  anatomy  and  midwifery,  a  foft 
roundiih  mafs,  found  in  the  womb  of  pregnant  women  ; 
which,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  liver,  was  called  by 
the  ancients  A^/ur  uterinum^  uterine  liver. 

PLACENTIA,  called  by  the  natives  Piacenza,  is 
a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name,  wi:h  a  bilhop'a  fee.  It  is  feated  about  ico 
paces  from  the  river  Po,  in  a  very  fertile  plcafant  plain, 
watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivulets,  and  furround- 
ed  with  hilb,  abounding  in  all  forte  of  fruits.  In  its 
Krritory  there  arc  fait  fprings,  from  which  they  make 
a  very  white  fait ;  and  there  are  nlfo  mines  of  iron, 
woods,  and  warrens.  It  contains  a  great  number  of 
niirchants,  and  is  reckoned  three  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. Its  fortifications  are  inconfiderablc,  but  the  ci- 
tadel is  pretty  ftrong.  The  flreets  are  ftraight,  and 
the  principal  ftreet,  called  Slmiione,  is  25  comtron  p  ices 
bro;id  acd  3000  feet  lorg,  in  a  direft  line,  with  (ioD 
ftone  pofts,  for  fepaiat'n^  the  foot  from  the  cariiage- 
way,  and  on  both  fides  are  1 1  fpacious  convents.  The 
other  buildings  of  the  tity  arc  not  very  remarkable, 
though  it  contains  45  churches,  28  convents,  and  tvro 
aiJms-houfes.  The  cathedral  is  pretty  much  in  the  Go- 
thic tafte  ;  but  the  church  of  the  Auguftines  is  reck- 
oned tire  moft  beautiiul,  ind  eftccmed  worthy  of  itsar- 
chiteft,  the  celebrated  Vignoli.  The  duel  palace, 
though  large,  makes  no  great  appearance  en  the  out- 
fide  ;  but  within  are  feme  grcd  apartments.  In  the 
area  before  the  town-houie  ftands  two  admirable  brafs 
flatues  of  Alexander  ant'  RenatualV.  both  o' the  houfe 
of  FarneCc,  and  dukes  ei  Parm-.  and  Plrccntia.  The 
bifhap  is  fuffragan  to  the  arthLiftiop  of  Milan.  At 
thi"  city  begins  the  Vra  JEmilia,  which  extends  as  tar 
36  Pimini  on  the  Adriatic.  The  number  of  the  in- 
habitants IS  at  out  3C,ccoy  among  whom  Lbcre  aic  2000 

Vot.  XIV.  Pan  II, 
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Thus,     ecclefiaftici.     This  city  has  been  taken  feveral  times  Hai'iary 
in  the  wars  of  Italy.     The  king  of  Sardinia  took  pof-       .  I' 
fcflion  of  it  in  1744,  it  being   ceded  to  him   by  the         °    "  f 
queen  of  Hungary ;  but  it  was  taken   from   him  in 
1746,  after  a  bloody  battle.     It  has  a  famous  univer- 
fity,  and  the  ifihabitants  are  much   efteemed  for  theit- 
politenefs.     There  is  a  great  fair  here   every  year  on 
the  15th  of  April,  which  is  much   frequented.      It  is 
about  32  miles  north- weft  of  Parma  and  83  cad  of  Tu- 
rin.    E.  Long.  10.  24.  N.  Lat.  45.  5. 

PLAGIARY,  in  philology,  the  purloining  ano- 
ther man's  works,  and  putting  them  ofl^  as  our  own. 
Among  the  Romans,  p/agiar'ws  was  properly  a  per- 
fon  who  bought,  fold,  or  retained  a  freeman  for  a 
flave  ;  and  was  fo  called,  becaufe,  by  the  Flavian  law, 
fuch  perfons  were  condemoed  aJ plagasy  "  to  be  whip- 
ped " 

Thomafius  has  an  exprefs  tmt'iCe  Dc  p/ag to  Ulerario; 
wherein  he  lays  down  the  laws  and  meafures  of  the 
right  which  authors  have  to  one  snother's  writings.— 
"  Diftlonary-vrn'ters,  at  leaft  fuch  as  meddle  with  m-ls 
and  fiiences  (as  is  peitinently  ohfcrved  by  Mr  Chaffl- 
bers),  feem  exempted  from  the  common  laws  of  meum 
and  luum ;  they  do  not  pretend  to  fet  up  on  their  own 
bottom,  nor  to  treat  you  at  their  own  coft.  Their 
works  are  fiippofed,  in  great  meafure,  compofitione 
of  other  peoples ;  and  what  they  take  from  others, 
they  do  it  avowedly,  and  in  the  open  fun. — In  cffeft, 
their  quality  gives  them  a  title  to  every  thing  that  may 
be  for  thtir  piirpofe,  wherever  they  find  it ;  and  if 
they  rob,  they  do  not  do  it  any  otherwife  than  r.s  the 
bee  does,  for  the  public  fervicc.  Their  occupation  is 
not  pillaging,  but  coUefting  contributions  ;  and  if  you 
aflv  them  their  authority,  they  will  produce  you  the 
praftic-e  of  their  predeceflbrs  of  all  ages  and  nations.'' 

PLAGIUM,  in  law.     See  Kidsappinc. 

PLAGUE,  Pestilence,  or  Pijlilentlal  Fever,  is  a 
very  acute,  malignant,  and  contagious  difeafe ;  being 
a  putrid  fever  of  the  worft  kind,  atid  feldom  failing  to 
prove  mortal.  Though  it  is  generally  defined  a  ma- 
lignant fever,  Dieinerbrock  thinks  they  ought  to  be 
diftinguithed,  fince  the  fever  is  not  the  cflence  of  th; 
difeafe,  but  merely  a  fymptom  or  tffeA  of  it.  See 
Medicini:,  n°  221. 

The  plague,  as  is  generally  agreed,  is  never  brfd 
or  propagated  in  Bri'ain,  but  always  imported  from  . 
abroad,  cfpecially  from  the  Levant,  Lcffer  Afia,  E- 
Ifypt,  &c.  where  it  is  very  common.  Sydenham  hat 
remarked  that  it  rarely  infefts  this  country  oftener  than 
once  In  40  years,  and  happily  we  have  been  free  of  ii 
for  a  much  longer  period. 

Authors  are  not  as  yet  agreed  concerni.ng  the  nature 
of  this  dreadful  diftempcr.  Some  think  that  infcds 
are  the  caufe  of  it,  in  the  fame  way  that  they  are  the 
caufe  of  blights,  being  brought  in  fwarn.s  from  other 
climates  by  the  wind,  when  they  are  taken  into  the 
lungs  in  refpiratlonj  the  confequeuce  of  which  Is,  that 
they  mix  with  the  blood  and  juices,  and  attack  and 
corrode  the  vifcera.  Mr  Boyle,  on  the  other  hand, 
think;:  It  originates  from  the  iffluvia  or  exhalations 
breathed  into  the  atmofphere  from  noxious  minerals, 
to  which  may  be  added  llagnant  waters  and  putrid  bo- 
dies of  every  kind. 

Mr  Gibbon  thinks  that   the  plague  is  derived  frcm 
damp,  hot,  and  Aagnating  air,  and  the  putiefadloa 
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of  jtiJmal  fubfttnces,  *fpeciaUy  locuR*.     See  Giiion't    by 
Homan  Hi/iory,   4I0  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  327—332,  where 
there  is  alfo  a  very  particular  account  of  the  plague 
which  depopulated  the   earth  in  the  time  of  the   Em- 
peior  Jutliuiao. 

The  Mahometans  believe  that  the  plague  proceeds 
from  certain  fpitils,  or  goblins,  armed  with  bovrt  and 
airows,  fent  by  God  to  punifli  men  for  their  fins  ;  and 
that  when  the  wounds  are  given  by  fpeftres  of  a  black 
colour,  they  certainly  prove  fatal,  but  not  fo  when  the 
ariows  aie  (hot  by  thofc  that  appear  white.  Thty  there- 
fore take  no  precaution  to  guard  themfelves  aeainfl  it 


3 

Vine. 
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in  the  Mi/c.  Cur, 


Aim.  II.  Ob/.    PI»r'e- 


.„. ^ ^  aga' 

The  wifer  proftfl"or8  of  this  religion,however,  at  prefent     or  in  default  thercot  by  rBpnfonmciit 
aA  otherwife  ;  for  we  find  a  receipt  recommended  by     fon8  gcing  abroad,  after  bein^  comi 


aA -.  , 

Sidy  Mohammed  Zerroke,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
Marabout's,  prefaced  with  thefe  remarkable  words: 
"  The  lives  of  us  all  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  when  it 
is  werouft  die.  However,  it  hath  pleafed  him  to  fare 
many  peifons  from  the  plague,  by  taking  every  morn- 
ing while  the  infeftion  rages  one  pill  or  two  of  the 
following  compofition  ;  viz.  of  myrrh  two  parts,  faf- 
fron  one  part,  of  aloes  two  parts,  of  fyrup  of  myrtle- 
berrle",  qf.  But  this  remedy  is  confined  to  the  more 
enlightened  ;  for  the  bigotry  of  the  lower  fort  is  fo  ex- 
treme as  to  make  them  defpife  all  precautions  which 
people  of  other  nations  ufe.  Of  this  extreme  and 
foolifti  prejudice  Dr  Chandler  gives  an  interefting  ac- 
count when  fpeaking  of  the  plague  at  ST.yrna.  This 
learned  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  difeafe  arifee  from 
animal  ules,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  invifible.  See 
Changer's  Travels  in  Afta  Minor,  p.  279,  &c. 

It  is  a  remarkable  faft,  that  plagues  are  fometimes 
partial,  and  that  they  only  attack  particular  animals,  or 
a  p.irticular  defcription  of  perfona,  avoiding  others  al- 
together, or  attacking  them  but  flightly.  Thus  Fer- 
nclius  informs  us  of  a  plague,  or  murrain,  in  1514, 
which  invaded  only  cats.  Dionyfius  HallcarnafTeua 
mentions  a  plague  which  attacked  none  but  maids  ; 
and  that  which  raged  in  the  time  of  Gentilis,  killed 
fcarce  any  women,  and  very  few  but  lufty  men.  13o- 
terus  mentions  another*  plague,  which  affaulted  none 
but  the  younger  fort ;  and  we  have  inftances  of  the 
fame  kind  of  a  later  ftanding  (a).  Cardan  fpeaks  of 
a  pbgue  at  Balil,  with  which  the  Switzers  were  tn- 
fefted,  and  the  lulians,  Germans,  or  French,  exempt- 
ed  :  and  John  Utenhovius  takes  notice  of  a  dreadful  one 
at  Copenhagen,  which,  tho'  it  raged  among  the  Danes, 
fpared  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  EngUfh,  who  went 
with  all  freedom,  and  without  the  kail  danger,  to  the 
houfea  of  the  infeaed.  During  the  plague  which 
ravaged  Syria  in  1760,  it  was  obferved  that  peo- 
ple of  the  founded  conftitutions  were  the  mofl  liable 
to  it.  and  th..t  the  weak  and  delicate  were  either  fpared 
er  eafily  cured.  It  was  moft  fatal  to  the  Moors  ;  and 
when  It  attacked  them  it  was  generally  incurable. 

When  the  plague  raged  in  Holland  in  1636,3  young 
girl  was  feized  with  it,  had  three  carbuncles,  and  was 
removed  to  a  garden,  where  her  lover,  who  was  be- 
trothed to  her,  attended  her  as  a  nurfe,  and  flept  with 
her  as  his  wife.  He  remained  uninfefted,  and  (he  re- 
covered, and  was  married  to  him.    The  ftory  is  related 


Many  methods  have  been  adopted  in  different  coun- 
tries to  prevent  the  importation  of  this  dreadful  fcourge 
of  the  human  race,  and  to  (lop  the  progrefs  of  infec- 
tion after  it  has  been  imported.  In  England,  mayors, 
bailiffs,  head  of!i.ers  of  corporationp,  and  juftices  of 
peace,  have  power  to  ta.\  inhabitants,  houfes,  and  lands* 
&c.  within  their  precinfts,  for  the  relief  of  perf.tns  in- 
feAed  with  the  plague  ;  and  juftices  of  the  county  may 
tax  perfons  within  five  miles  round,  on  a  parifli's  ina- 
bility ;  the  tax  to  be  levied  by  diitrefs  and  fale  of  goods, 

lnfe6led  per- 
commandcd  to  keep 


houfe  for  avoiding  farther  infection,  may  be  refilled 
by  watchmen,  &c.  and  punilhed  as  vagrants,  if  they 
have  no  fores  upon  them  ;  and  ft  they  have  iiifei\iou» 
fores  on  them  it  is  felony.  Juftices  of  peace.  Sec.  are  to 
appoint  fearchers,  examiners,  and  buriers  of  the  dead* 
in  places  infeAed,  and  adminifter  oaths  to  them  fo» 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  &c.  _//<;/.  1  'Jac.  u 
cap,  31.     See  Qt-'AnANTiNE. 

Th«  commiffion  at  Mofcow  having,  in  the  year 
1770,  invented  a  fumigation-powder,  which,  from  fe- 
ver-il  leffer  experiments,  had  proved  efficacious  in  pre- 
venting the  infeftion  of  the  plague ;  in  order  more 
fully  to  afcertain  its  virtue  in  that  refpeft,  it  was  de- 
termined, towards  the  end  of  the  year,  that  ten  male- 
faftors  under  fentence  of  death  thould,  without  un« 
dergoing  any  other  precautions  than  the  fumigations, 
be  confined  three  weeks  in  a  lazaretto,  be  laid  upon 
the  beds,  and  dreffed  in  the  clothes,  which  had  been 
ufed  by  perfons  fick,  dyinc;,  and  even  dead,  of  the 
plague  in  the  hofpital.  The  experiment  was  accord- 
ingly tried,  and  none  of  the  ten  malefaiftors  were  thea 
intefted,  or  have  been  (incc  ill.  The  fumigarion-po«r> 
der  is  prepared  as  follows. 

Poiuihr  of  the  firjl  Jlrength.'^  Take  leaves  of  Juni- 
per, juniper-bernes  pounded,  ears  of  wheat,  guaiacum- 
wood  pounded,  of  each  lix  pounds  ;  common  faltpetre 
pounded,  eight  pounds;  fuiphur  pounded,  fix  pounds; 
Smyrna  tar,  or  myrrh,  two  pounds  ;  mix  all  the  above 
ingredients  together,  which  will  produce  a  pood  of  the 
powder  of  fumigation  of  the  firft  ftrength.  [^V.  B.  A. 
pood  is  40  pounds  Ruilian,  which  are  equal  to  3; 
pounds  and  a  half  or  36  pounds  Englifhavoirdupoife.  J 
Powder  of  the  fecoad  Jirength.'\  Take  fouthern- 
wood  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  four  pounds  ;  juniper-ber- 
ries pounded,  three  pounds;  common  faltpetre pound- 
ed, four  pounds;  ftdphur  pounded,  two  pounds  and  a 
half;  Smyrna  tar,  or  myrrh,  one  pound  and  a  half  i 
mix  the  above  together,  which  will  produce  half  a 
pood  of  the  powder  of  fumigation  of  the  fecond 
ftrength. 

Odoriferous  po-wder.'\  Take  the  root  called  halmus 
cut  into  fmall  pieces,  three  pounds  ;  leaves  of  juni- 
per cut  into  fmall  pieces,  four  pounds  ;  frankinccnfe 
pounded  grofsly,  one  pound  ;  (lorax  pounded,  and 
rof*;  flowers,  half  a  pound;  yellow  amber  pounded, 
one  pound  ;  common  faltpetre  pounded,  one  pound  and 
a  half ;  fuiphur,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  :    mix  all  the 

above 


(a)  See  the  account  of  the  yellov)  fever  under  the  article  Philadelphia,  where  we  find  that  that  difeafa 
wa«  lef»  fatal  to  foite  fort«  of  perfons  than  to  others. 
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above  together,  which  will  produce  nine  pounds  and 
'  three  quarters  of  the  odoriferous  powder. 

Remark  on  the  powder  of  fumigation.'^  If  guaiacum 
cannot  be  had,  the  cones  of  pines  or  firs  may  be  ufed 
in  its  ftead  ;  likewife  the  common  tar  of  pines  and  firs 
may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  Smyrna  tar,  or  myrrh,  and 
muE^wort  may  fupply  the  place  of  fouthernwood. 

Thucydides,  who  was  hirafelf  infefted,  lib.  ii.  gives 
us  an  account  of  a  dreadful  plague  which  happened  at 
Athens  about  the  year  Lcfore  Chrift  433,  while  the 
reloponnefians  under  the  command  of  Archidamus 
wafted  all  her  territory  aliroad  ;  but  of  thefe  two  ene- 
mies the  plague  was  by  far  the  moil  dreadful  and  fe- 
vere. 

The  mod  dreadful  plague  that  ever  raged  at  Rome 
was  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.  D.  80.  The  emperor 
left  no  remedy  unattempted  to  a'oate  the  maligHity  of 
the  diftemper,  afting  during  its  coHtinuance  like  a  fa- 
ther to  his  people.  The  fame  fatal  difcafe  raged  in  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius,  A.  D.  167,  and  was  followed  by  a  dreadful 
famine,  by  earthquakes,  inundatione,  and  other  calj- 
mitieg.  The  Romans  believed  that  iEfculapius  fome- 
tioies  entered  into  a  ferpent,  and  cutcd  the  plague. 

About  the  year  430  the  plague  vifited  Britain,  juft 
after  the  V\i\i  and  Scots  had  made  a  formidable  iiiva- 
lion  of  the  fouthern  part  of  the  jilland.  The  plague 
raged  with  uncommon  fury,  and  fwept  away  moft  of 
thofe  whom  the  fword  and  famine  had  fpared,  fo  that 
the  living  were  fcarce  fufficient  to  bury  the  dead. 

About  the  year  1348  the  plague  became  almoft  ge- 
neral over  Europe.  A  great  many  authors  give  an  ac- 
count of  this  plague,  which  is  faid  to  have  appeared 
firft  in  the  kingdom  of  Kathay  in  the  year  1346,  and 
to  have  proceeded  gradually  weftward  to  Conflantino- 
plc  and  Egypt.  From  Conftantinople  it  paffed  Into 
Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  Africa,  and  hy  degrees 
along  the  coalts  of  the  ocean  into  Britam  and  Ireland, 
«nd  afterwards  into  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Den- 
mark,  and  the  other  noithern  kingdoms.  According 
to  Antoninus  archbilhop  of  Florence  the  dillemper 
carried  off  60,000  people  In  that  city,  among  whom 
was  the  hiftorian  John  Villani. 

In  the  year  l6^6  the  plague  was  brought  from 
Sardinia  to  Naples,  being  introduced  into  the  city  by  a 
tranfport  with  foldicrs  on  board.  It  raged  with  cx- 
ceflive  violence,  carrying  off  in  lefs  than  (\x  months 
400,000  of  the  inhabitants.  The  diftemper  was  at 
^rit  called  by  the  phyficians  a  malignant  fever ;  but 
one  of  them  affirming  it  to  be  pcftikntial,  the  viceroy, 
Mpho  was  apprehenfive  left  fuch  a  report  would  occafion 
ail  communication  with  Naples  to  be  broke  off",  was 
cflFendcd  with  this  declaration,  and  ordered  him  to  he 
jmprifoned.  As  a  favour,  however,  he  allowed  him  to 
return  and  die  in  his  own  houfe.  By  this  proceeding 
of  the  viceroy,  the  diftemper  being  ncgledltd,  made  a 
tnoft  rapid  and  fnrioug  progreft,  and  filled  the  whole 
city  with  contternttion.  Tho  ftreets  were  crowded 
with  confufed  proceflions,  which  fervcd  to  fpread  the 
infeAion  through  all  the  quarttrs.  The  terror  of  the 
people  increafed  their  fuprrftition  ;  and  it  being 
reported  that  a  certain  nun  had  prophelied  that  the 
peftilcnce  would  ceafe  upon  building  a  hermitage  for 
her  fitter  nuns  npon  the  hill  of  St  Martin's,  the  edi- 
fice was  immediately  be>;un  with  the  moft  ardent  zeal. 
Perfona  of  the  higheft  quality  llruvi  who  Ihould  per- 
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form  the  meaue.l  offices;  fome  loadin?  themfelves  with  Plague- 
bewms,  and  others  carrying  bafliets  full  of  lime  and  '  "*  "" 
nails,  while  perfons  of  all  ranlcs  Itripped  themfelvc"  of 
their  moft  valuable  effefts,  which  they  threw  into  empty 
hogrtieads  placed  in  the  ftreets  to  receive  the  charita- 
ble  contributions.  Their  violent  a.<itation,  howevir, 
and  the  increafing  heats,  diff^ufed  the  malady  thro'igh 
the  whole  city,  and  the  ftreets  and  the  ftaire  of  the 
churches  were  filled  with  the  dead  ;  the  number  of 
whom,  for  fome  time  of  the  month  of  July,  amounted 
daily  to  15,000. 

The  viceroy  now  ufed  all  pofilLIc  precautions  to 
abate  the  lury  of  the  diftemuir,  and  to  prevent  ita 
fpreading  to  the  provinces.  The  infection,  however, 
defolated  the  whole  kingdom,  excepting  tlic  provincea 
of  Otranto  and  the  Farther  Calabria,  and  the  cities  of 
Gacta,  Sorrento,  Paolo,  and  Belvedere.  The  general 
calamity  was  increafed  in  Naples  by  malccontents,  who 
infinuated  that  the  diftemper  had  been  defigncdly  in- 
troduced t  y  the  Spaniards,  and  that  there  were  people 
in  iifguife  who  \yent  through  the  city  fowing  poifoned 
duft.  This  idle  rumour  enraged  the  populace,  who  be- 
gan to  infult  theSpani(hfoldiers,and  threaten  a  fcdition; 
fo  tliat  the  viceroy,  to  pacify  the  mob,  caufed  a  criminal 
to  be  broke  upon  the  wheel,  under  pretence  that  he  waa 
a  difperfer  of  the  duft.  A  violent  and  plentiful  rain 
falling  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  the  diftemper  be- 
gan  to  abate  ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  December  the 
phyficians  made  a  folemn  declaration  that  the  city  was 
entirely  free  from  infection. 

Of  the  dreadful  plague  which  raged  at  Lendon  in 
the  year  1665,  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the 
article  London,  n"  21.  In  1720  the  city  of  Marfeilles 
was  vifited  with  this  deftruftive  difeife,  brou^'ht  in 
a  fhip  from  the  Levant ;  and  in  feven  months,  during 
which  time  it  continued,  it  carried  off  not  lefs  liian 
60,000  people.  Thisdefolation  is  not  yet  obliterated 
from  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants;  fome  furvivors  re- 
mained .ilive  but  a  few  years  ago  to  tranfmit  a  tradi- 
tional account  of  it  to  after  ages.  There  are  two  fine 
piiStures  painted  by  Pugtt  reprefenting  fome  of  the 
horrid  fcenes  of  that  time.  "  They  are  (fays  lady 
Craven)  only  too  well  executed.  I  faw  fcveral  dying 
figures  taking  leave  of  their  friends,  and  looking  their 
latl  anxious,  kind,  and  wifhful  prayers  on  their  fick  in. 
fants,  that  made  the  tears  flow  down  my  checks.  I 
was  told  the  phyficians  and  noblemen  who  were  aflift- 
ing  the  fick  and  dying,  were  all  portraits:  1  can  eafily 
conceive  it ;  for  in  fome  faces  there  is  a  look  of  reflec- 
tion and  concern  which  could  only  be  drawn  from  the 
life."  ZfWiT/,  p.  34,  35.  This  fatal  event  had  caufed 
the  laws  of  quarantine  to  be  very  ftricfly  en'oroed  in 
the  La7,aretto  here,  which  is  an  extcnfivc  infulated 
building. 

Tho  ravages  of  this  difeafe  have  been  dreadful 
wherever  it  has  made  its  appearance.  On  the  lirft  ar- 
rival of  the  Europeans  at  the  ifland  of  Gran  Cannria, 
it  contained  14,000  tighling  men,  foon  after  whiclu 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  inhibltants  fell  a  facritice  to 
the  plague,  which  had  doubtlcfs  been  introduced  by 
their  new  vilitors.  The  deftjuftion  it  hai  made  in 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Conftantinople, 
muft  be  known  to  every  reader  ;  and  its  fatal  ctftda 
have  been  particularly  bcightcneJ  there  by  thit  tirm 
belief  which  prevails  among  the  people  of  prcucftina- 
tion,  &c.  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  generally 
J  5  H  2  brought 
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broutr^t  into  European  Turkey  from  Egypt;  where 
it  is  very  frequent,  cfpecially  at  Grand  Cairo.  To 
f'we  even  a  H!l  of  all  the  plagues  whxli  have-  dc- 
folated  many  flouriiJnng  couniriis,  would  extend 
this  article  l-eyond  all  LounJn,  and  mtnuttiy  to  de- 
le, i'e  them  all  wouLl  be  im-XjlTible.  For  t!ie  plaj^ue 
?t  Smyrna,  we  retcr  to  Cli  injlcr's  Travels  as  above. 
R.-fpcdt  11.J  that  which  ra^fcJ  in  Syria  iu  176J,  we  re- 
ler  to  the  Abbii  Marili  a  Tiavcls  through  Cypruo, 
Syria,  and  P.Jcftine,  vol.  ill,  p.  278 — 296.  This 
plaijue  was  of:e  ot  the  moil  malignant  and  fatal  that 
Syria  ever  experienced  ;  for  it  (carcely  made  its  ap- 
pearance iu  any  part  of  the  body  when  it  carried  off 
the  patient. 

PLAIN,  or  Plant;,  in  general,  an  appellation  given 
to  whatever  is  fmooth  and  even,  or  limple,  obviouR, 
and  eafy  to  be  undcrllood  ;  and,  confequently,  (lands 
oppofed  to  rough,  enriched,  01  laboured. 

A  plain  figure,  in  geometry,  is  an  uniform  furfaoe ; 
fiom  every  point  of  whofe  perimeter  right  lines  may 
be  drawn  to  every  other  point  in  the  fame. 

A  plain  angle  ie  one  contained  under  two  lines,  or 
furtaces,  in  coatradiHin^iion  to  a  fohd  angle.  See 
Angle. 

The  doiSrine  of  plain  triangles,  as  thofe  included 
imder  three  right  lines,  is  termed  plain  trigonometry. 
See  the  article  TRiooNOMErRy. 

Fi.iiK  Chart.     See  the  article  Chart. 

PLiiiN-SaiUng.      See  Navigatio.n,  p.  685. 

PLAISE,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecics  of  pleuro- 
neftes.     See  Pleuronlctes. 

PL.AN,  in  general,  denotes  the  reprefentation  of 
fomething  tirawn  on  a  plane;  fuch  are  maps,  charts, 
ichnograpliies,  &c.     See  Map,  Chart,  &c. 

The  term  pian,  however,  is  particularly  ufed  for  a 
draught  of  a  building,  fuch  as  it  appears,  or  is  intend- 
ed to  appear,  on  the  ground,  fhowing  the  extent,  di- 
^iiion,  and  diftribution  ot  its  area  or  ground-plot  into 
apartments,  rooms,  paflages.  Sec. 

A  geometrical  plan  is  that  wherein  the  folid  and 
vacant  parts  are  repiefented  in  their  natural  propor- 
tions. 

The  raifed  plan  of  a  building  is  the  fame  with  what 
i»  otherwife  called  an  elevation  ox  orlhograpby.   See  Or- 

THOGRAPHY. 

A  perfpeftive  plan  is  that  exhibited  hy  degradations 
cr  diminutions,  according  to  the  rules  of  perfpeAive. 
See  Perspective. 

To  render  plans  intelligible,  it  is  ufual  to  dil^inguifh 
the  maffives  with  a  black  wafh;  the  projeftures  oh  the 
ground  are  dr-wn  in  full  lines,  and  thofe  fuppofedover 
them  in  dotted  lines.  The  augmentations  or  alterations 
to  be  made  are  diftingulfhed  by  a  colour  different  from 
what  id  already  built;  and  the  tints  of  each  plan  made 
lighter  as  the  ftories  are  raifed. 

In  large  buildings  it  is  ufual  to  have  three  feveral 
plans  for  the  three  firft  flories, 

PLANCUS  (Francis),  doftor  of  phyfio,  bom  at 
Amiens  in  1696,  and  who  died  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember 1765,  aged  69  years,  is  author  of  fome  works 
which  do  honour  to  his  memory,  i.  A  complete 
Syflem  of  Surgery,  in  2  vols  in  i2mo  ;  a  treatife  much 
recommended  by  furgeons  to  their  pupils.  2.  A  choice 
LibraryofMedicine,takcnfrom  periodical  publications, 
both  French  aod  otlxrg :  this  curiotu  colledion,  con- 
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tinued  and  completed  by  M.  Goulin,  make*  9  vols  in      Phpe, 
4to.  or  18  vols  ui  1 2 mo.     5.  .\   rrandition  of  Vander     ^'*"*'' 
Wicl'a  Oblervations  on  Medicine  and  Surgery,  I7;S,         ' 
2  vols   in   l2mo.      Plancus  was   the  editor  ot  various 
editions  of  works  on  mcticine  and  furgery,  and  enrich- 
ed the.n  with  notes.     He  (hut  himfclf  up  in  his  ftudy 
(or  a  lonif  time  betore  he  pradifed  his  proftlfion. 

PLANE,  in  geometry,  denotes  a  plane  furiacc,  or 
one  that  lies  evenly  lietwecn  it-;  hounding  lines:  und  as 
a  right  line  is  the  rtiorteit  rjltenfion  from  one  point  to  ' 
another,   fo  a  plane   furfacc  is  the   thortell  extenGoa 
from  one  line  to  another. 

In  aftronomy,  conies,  &c.  the  termp/ane  is  frequent- 
ly ufej  lor  an  imaginary  furface,  fuppofed  to  cui  and 
pals  through  folid  bodies  ;  and  on  this  foundation  i* 
the  whole  dodtrine  of  conic  fe£lions  built.  See  Astro- 
KOMY,  Conic  Setiions,  iffc. 

In  mechanics  planes  are  either  horizontal,  that  is, 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  inclined  thereto.  See  Me- 
chanics. 

The  determining  how  far  any  given  plane  deviates 
from  an  horizontal  line,  makes  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
levelling.      See  the  article  Levelling. 

In  optics,  the  planes  of  reflection  and  refraftion  are 
thofe  drawn  through  the  incident  and  refleAed  or  re« 
framed  rays.     See  Optics. 

In  perfpcftive  we  meet  with  the  perfpeflive  plane, 
which  is  fuppole  1  to  be  pellucid,  and  perpendicular  19 
the  horizon ;  the  horizontal  plane,  fuppofed  to  pals 
through  the  fpedfator's  eye,  parallel  to  the  horizon  ; 
the  geometrical  plane,  likewife  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
wherein  the  objedt  to  be  reprefented  is  fuppofed  to  be 
placed.  Sec.     See  Perspective. 

The  plane  of  projedion  In  the  flereogra[)hic  projec- 
tion of  the  fphere,  is  that  on  which  the  projedion  is 
made,  corrcfponding  to  the  perfpeftive  plane.  See  Pro- 
jectio.n. 

Plane,  in  joinery,  an  edged  tool  or  inftrument  for 
parting  and  (having  of  wood  fmooth. —  It  confills  of  a 
piece  of  wood  very  fmooth  at  bottom,  as  a  (lock  or 
(haft ;  in  the  midll  of  which  is  an  aperture,  through 
which  a  fteel  edge,  or  chiffel,  placed  obliquely,  palfcs ; 
which,  being  very  (harp,  takes  ofiF  the  inequalities  of 
the  wood  along  which  it  Aides. 

PiANR-Tree,  in  botany.     See  Platanus. 

PLANET,  a  celeftial  body,  revolving  round  the 
fun  as  a  centre,  and  continually  changing  its  pofition 
with  refpeft  to  the  fixed  ftars  ;  whence  the  name//a- 
nf/,  which  is  a  Greek  word,  fignifying  "  wanderer." 

The  planets  are  ufually  diftinguilhed  into  primary 
and  fecondary.  The  primary  ones,  called  by  way  of 
eminence //(7«f//,  are  thofe  which  revolve  round  the 
fun  as  a  centre ;  and  the  fecondary  planets,  more  ufually 
called  ya/f//ito  or  moons,  are  thofe  which  revolve  round 
a  primary  planet  as  a  centre,  and  conilantly  attend  it 
in  its  revolution  round  the  fun. 

The  primary  planets  are  again  diftinguilhed  into 
fuperior  and  infetioi.  The  fuperior  planets  are  thofe 
farther  from  the  fun  than  our  earth ;  ai  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus  ;  and  thfe  infe. 
rior  planets  are  thofe  nearer  the  fun  than  our  earth,  as 
Venus  and  Mercury.     See  Astronomy. 

That  the  planets  are  opaque  bodies,  like  our  earth, 
is  thought  probable  for  the  following  reafons.  i.  Since 
ia  Venus,  Mercur;,  and  Mart,  only  that  part  of  the 
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PUnet  diflc  illiimtnited  hy  the  fun  is  foun(3  to  ftiine  ;  and  habitant,  &e 
H  agsin,  Venua  and  Mercury,  when  between  the  earth 
Planetary.  ^^^  ^.j^^  ^^,i^^  appear  like  dark  fpoti  or  inaculte  on  the 
fiin'«  difk  ;  it  is  evident,  that  Man,  Venus,  and  Mer- 
cury, are  opaque  bodies,  illuminated  with  the  borrowed 
light  of  the  fun.  And  the  fame  appears  of  Jupiter, 
from  it«  bein^  void  of  li>;ht  in  that  part  to  which  the 
Shadow  of  the  fatellites  reaches,  as  well  as  in  th  :t  part 
turned  from  the  fun;  and  that  his  fitcUites  are  opaque, 
and  refledt  the  fun's  hVht,  is  abundantly  (hown.  A- 
gain,  fince  Saturn,  with  his  ring  and  fatclUtes.,  only 
yield  a  faint  li^ht,  fainter  confideraSly  thnti  that  of  the 
fined  ft.ire,  though  thefe  l,e  vaftly  more  remote,  and 
than  that  of  the  reft  of  the  planets ;  it  is  paft  dontt 
th<t  he  too  with  hia  attendants  are  opaque  bodies. 
2.  Since  the  fun's  light  is  not  tranfmitttJ  through 
Mercury  and  Venus,  when  placed  againft  him,  it  is 
plain  they  are  denfe  opaque  bodies  ;  which  ia  likewife 
evident  of  Jupiter,  from  his  hiding  the  facellites  in  his 
(hadow ;  and  therefore,  by  analogy,  the  fame  may  be 
concluded  of  Saturn.  3.  From  the  variable  fpots  of 
Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  it  is  evident  thefe  planets 
have  a  changeable  aimofphere  ;  which  changeable  at- 
mofphere  m?.y,  by  a  like  argument,  be  inferred  of  the 
fatellites  of  Jupiter  ;  and  therefore,  by  fimilltude,  the 
fame  may  be  concluded  of  the  ether  planets.  4.  In 
like  manner,  from  the  mountains  obftrved  iu  Venus, 
the  fame  miy  be  fuppofed  in  the  other  planets.  5.  Since, 
then,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  fatcllitis  of  both.  Mars, 
Venus,  and  Mercury,  areopaque  bodies  fhining  with  the 
fun's  borrowed  light,  are  fumifhed  with  mountains, 
and  encompafled  with  a  changeable  atmofpherc  ;  they 
have,  of  confequence,  waters,  feas,  &c.  as  well  as  dry 
land,  and  are  bodied  like  the  moon,  and  therefore  like 
the  earth.  ^  E.  D.  And  hence  it  fcems  alfo  highly 
probable,  that  the  other  planets  have  their  animal  in- 
habitants as  well  an  our  earth. 

PLANETARIUM,  an  aftronomical  machine,  fo 
called  from  its  rcprefenting  the  motions,  orbits,  &c. 
of  the  planets,  agreeable  to  the  Copernican  fyftem.  See 
Astronomy,  n°  489.  and  Plate  LXXXVIII. 

PLANETARY,  foraclhing  that  relates  to  the  pla- 
neti.     Hence  we  fay,  planetaj-y  worlds,  planetary  ii^ 
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Huyijens  and  Fontenelle  trlng  fevfral  Planetary 
probable  artjuments  tor  the  reahty  ol  planetary  aaimals,  „      ?  . 
plants,  men,  scr.     See  Pl.anet.  J 

PijiN'TMxr  Syjlcm,  is  the  fyftem  oraflTemblage  of  the 
planets,  primary  and  fecondary,  moving  in  their  refpeo 
tive  orbits,  round  their  common  centre  the  fun.     See 

AsTROSOMr. 

Planftary  Days. — Among  the  ann'ents,  the  week, 
was  (hared  among  the  feven  planeta,  each  planet  having 
its  day.  This  we  learn  from  Dion  Caflius  and  Plu- 
tarch, Sympof.  I.  4.  q  7.  Herodotus  adds,  that  it  waa 
the  Egyptians  who  iirft  difcovered  what  god,  that  is, 
what  planet,  prtfides  over  each  day;  for  that  among 
this  people  the  planets  were  dire(^^or5.  And  hence  it 
is,  that  in  moft  European  languages  the  days  of  the 
week  are  ftill  denominated  from  the  planets  ;  Sunday^ 
Monday,  &c.     See  Wli^k. 

PLjUiRtARr  Tears,  the  periods  of  time  in  which  the 
fevcral  planets  make  their  revolutions  round  the  fun  or 
earth. — As  from  the  proper  revolution  of  the  fun,  the 
folar  year  lakes  its  original;  fo  from  the  proper  revo- 
lutions of  the  reft  of  the  planets  about  the  earth,  fo 
many  f  irts  of  years  do  arifc,  viz.  the  Saturnian  year, 
which  is  defined  by  29  Egyptian  years,  174  hours,  58 
minutes,  equivalent  in  a  round  number  to  30  folar 
years. — The  Jovial  year,  containing  317  days,  14. 
hours,  59  minutes — The  Martial  year,  containing  321 
days,  23  hours,  3 1  minutes. — For  V'enus  and  Mer- 
cury, as  their  years,  when  judged  of  with  regard  to 
the  earth,  are  alraoft  equal  to  the  folar  year ;  they  are 
more  ufually  eliiraated  from  the  fun,  the  true  centre 
of  their  motions :  in  which  cafe,  the  former  is  equal 
to  224  days,  16  hours,  40  minutes;  the  latter  to  87 
days,  23  hours,  14  minutes. 

PLANIMETRY,  that  part  of  geometry  which 
confiders  lines  and  plain  figures,  without  confidering 
their  heijzht  or  depth.     Sec  Geometry. 

PLANISPHERE,  fignifies  a  projeaion  of  the 
fphere,  and  its  various  circles  on  a  plane  ;  in  wbicli 
fenfe,  maps,  whereon  are  exhibited  the  meridiac* 
and  other  circlet  of  the  fphcrc,  are  planifphertg.  See 
Mir. 
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ERRATA. 

Vol.  I.  p.  566.  col,  2. 1. 10.  from  the  bottom.  For  "  Eubca,  «»w  the  Black  Sea,"  read  "  Euboea,  now 
Negropoat." 

-Vol.  II.  p.  374.  col.  2.  1.  J7.  For  *•  the  old  Englilh  vrriters  call  thofe  large  muflcete  calhers,  £:c."  read 
"  the  old  Englifh  writers  call  the  hand-gun  a  calivtr,  and  that  which  was  fired  with  a  reft  fometimet 
a  mujlet  and  fometimes  a  harquebnft.     See  Shake^are,  id  part  Htnry  IV.  Sitevem." 

Vol.  hi.  p.  19.  artiole  Baroco.     Read 

Omnis  homo  j/?  b'tpcSy 
■  ^liquid  animal  non  eft  llprs  ; 
/Hiquid  animal  non  eji  homo. 
•p.  417.  c6l.'2.     For  "BoswoRTA,"  read  "  Bosworth. 

I.  21.     For  "  Richard"  read  '<  RiJymond;"  for  "  Henry  III."  read  "  Henry  VIT." 
A^.  D.  Thefe  errors  in  the  article  Bosworth  do  not  run  through  the  whole 
impreflinn. 
p.  439.'coI.  1. 1.  26.  from  the  bottom.     For  "  b  b,  arifia,"  read  "  c,  a,  arifla." 

col.  2.1.  I.  from  the  top.    Read  "  tropteolum." 
p.  493.  col.  I.  1.  22.    For  "  mjinners,"  read  "  miners  " 

cd.  2.  1,  13.  from  the  bottom.     Read  "  Sir  Roger  Man -wood  chief-baron." 

■«VoL.  IV.  p.  342.  col.  I.  I.  10.  from  the  bottom.     Read  "  Plate  CXXVI." 
p.  360.  col.  2.  1.  22.  from  the  bottom.     Read  "  L.  40  a-year." 

'(Vol.  V.  p.  57.  col.  2.  1.  4,     For  "'fs',  read  "•?-•?. 

p.  89.  col.  2.  I.  16.  from  the  bottom.     Read  "  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  by  (lit.  ■&!}.'* 

p.  105.  col  2.  1.  16.     For  "  falfe,"  read  "  fefs." 

p.  I  3  ;.  col.  2.  I.  24.     For  "  RedclifFe,"  read  "  Ratcliffe." 

p.  496.  coL  X.     For  "  ally,"  read  "  tally." 

p.  509.  col.  2. 1.  14.     For  «'  Cambridge,"  read  "  Oxford." 

p.  720.  col.  2.  1.  14.     For  "  goddefs,"  read  •'  god.". 

Vol.  IX.  p.  160.  col.  1. 1.  9.  from  the  bottom.     For  "  Edward  II."  read  ««  Richard  I." 

Vol. XIII,  p.  131.  col.  i.  I.  13.     For  ♦'  meek,"  read  "mock." 

p.  132.  col.  I.  1.  28.  from  the  bottom.     For  "  call,"  read  "  cuU." 
p.  169.  Note  (a).     Read  "the  pcrfon  was  fworn,  &c." 
p.  210.  col.  I.  1.  15,     For  "  fpreads,"  read  "  fpread." 

col.  2.  1.  27.     For  "  fit,"  read  '«  fet." 
p.  263,  col.  I.  I.  10.  from  the  bottom.     For  "  infeparable,"  read  "  roeafurable." 

col.  2.  I.  29.     For  "  (hining,"  read  "  thinning." 
p.  287.  and  p.  288.  to  be  cancelled, 
p.  289.  col.  I.     To  Cor.  6.  add,  "  This  propofition  is  true  in  lenfes  and  mirrors,  but  not  in  fingfc 

refrafting  furfacei." 
p.  521.  laft  line.     For  «' Prommetichus,"  read  "  Pfammetichus." 
p.  68  J.  col.  1. 1.  17.  from  the  bottom.     For  •' others  appears,"  read  "others  appear." 

col.  2.  1.  15.     For  "  Brteagne,"  read  "  Bretagne." 

•^GL.  XIV.  p.  118.  col.  2,  to  1.  7.  from  the  end,  add,  "  For  if  the  femicircle  defcribed  on  the  diameter  BN, 

which  correfponds  to  the  whole  arch  AN,  be  divided  rnto  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  equal  arches  G^,  &c.   the  fum  of  all  the  lines  NF  will  be  equal  to  bs 
ma«y  times  NK  as  there  are  arches  in  the  fame  circle  equal -to  G^." 
p.  119.  col  I.  L  15.     For  "  cor/upody,"  read  '«  correfponding." 
p.  137.  at  the  end  of  the  article  "  Pentland,"  dele  "  See  Pictland." 
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